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United State 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 887 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Horace T. Allen, min- 
ister, Towson Presbyterian Church, Tow- 
son, Md., offering the following prayer: 


Almighty God our Father, whose word 
was made flesh in Jesus Christ our 
Lord: For ourselves and all those whom 
we represent, we pray Thy blessing; and 
more especially this day for the people of 
the State of West Virginia, who cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of their 
statehood. 

They lift up their eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh their help. Their 
majestic mountains signify the strength 
of their freedom. Through all the 
chances and changes of this life they 
persevere in their respect and love for 
the land and their kind brotherliness 
one toanother. Prosper their cause and 
enrich their life. 

The prayer of our lips and our hearts, 
our deliberations and our work is this: 

Make more perfect this Union. 

Make responsible leaders of ourselves. 

Make holy and peaceful our world. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee, O Father, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world 
without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 
of certain municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial water supply contracts entered into 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 
Department of the Air Force of certain pub- 
lic lands of the United States at Cuddeback 
Lake Air Force Range, Calif., for defense 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of 
an existing hydroelectric project. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 614. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make water available for 
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a permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir from 
the San Juan-Chama unit of the Colorado 
River storage project; 

S. 625. An act to amend section 601 of title 
38, United States Code, with respect to the 
definition of the term “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities”; 

S. 1154. An act to provide for the sale of 
certain mineral rights to Christmas Lake, 
Inc., in Minnesota; 

S. 1185. An act relating to the exchange 
of certain lands between the State of Oregon 
and the C. and B. Livestock Co., Inc.; and 

S. 1326. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in property in South Carolina 
to the record owners of the surface of that 
property. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DEL CLawson] be 
permitted to take the oath of office today. 
His certificate of election has not ar- 
rived, but there is no contest, and no 
question has been raised with regard to 
his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON appeared at the 
par of the House and took the oath of 
office. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
LARYNGECTOMEES 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today to provide an ad- 
ditional $600 income tax exemption for 
a taxpayer or the spouse of a taxpayer 
who has had a laryngectomy. The sta- 
tistics on financial hardship which 
laryngectomees must endure, I firmly 
believe, warrant this proposed tax re- 
lief amendment. 

There are in the United States to- 
day, according to a recent survey spon- 
sored by the American Cancer Society, 
some 20,000 persons who have had their 
larynxes removed. With little or no 
speech production, they are severely 
handicapped in their earning capacity. 

The survey to which I refer points 
out that as a result of a laryngectomy, 
median annual income falls from $4,400 
to $3,000. Further, 24 percent of the 
laryngectomees have been forced into 


retirement. The average loss of time 
for those enabled to return to work is 
153 days, accounting for a $2,000 loss in 


wages. 

A 1962 publication, “Speech Rehabili- 
tation of the Laryngectomized,” esti- 
mates that between 1,500 and 2,000 
laryngectomies are performed in this 
country each year. The average cost of 
the operation is $1,700. 

In my home community of Rochester, 
N.Y., some 70 persons who have had 
laryngectomies have banded together 
and formed the Flower City Lost Chord 
Club. Through this organization, I have 
become personally acquainted with the 
financial hardship resulting from surgi- 
cal removal of the speech production 
organ. 

I therefore unhesitatingly urge my 
colleagues to consider the merits of the 
bill I am offering and to bring about its 
expeditious enactment. 


OUR NEGLECTED FRONTIER 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional interest in the ocean environment 
has opened a Pandora's box of material 
problems which are defying solution by 
our scientists, technologists, technicians, 
and more particularly our industry which 
supports underwater research. 

The material and hardware problems 
already encountered in underwater re- 
search point up that this environment 
is the most complex on earth. The life 
expectancy of our common materials and 
associated equipments in sea water is 
astonishingly short. The elements of 
erosion, corrosion, borers, fish, and bio- 
logical life are powerfully destructive in 
this mystifying environment. In addi- 
tion, water temperature, ocean currents, 
sea water conductivity, oxygen in sea 
water, surface action of winds and waves, 
tides and deep sea pressures are param- 
eters which contribute to these destruc- 
tive forces. 

Our deep sea submergence probing has 
encountered another dimension of the 
ocean’s destructive force—that of crush- 
ing pressure—on our materials, hard- 
ware, tools and associated equipments. 
Added to this complexity, great depths 
have created a need for lightweight ma- 
terials to accommodate the logistic sup- 
port problems of distant research work 
and still meet the criteria for strength 
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and toughness; thus making today’s con- 
ventional shallow water marine hardware 
inadequate and impractical. 

Our underwater research today is seri- 
ously handicapped and retarded because 
we are materially unprepared for the 
complex ocean environment in which we 
are trying, through scientific research, 
to achieve order-of-magnitude break- 
throughs. This unpreparedness today 
contributes to astonishingly high losses 
in instruments and equipments in the 
ocean environment. 

The need for an ocean laboratory is 
urgent. An ocean laboratory, dedicated 
to the development of marine materials, 
hardware, tools, and associated equip- 
ments for ocean equipment handling and 
mooring techniques would give the un- 
derwater research effort in this country 
the material support it needs. 

Until such material support is ren- 
dered to the scientist and the technolo- 
gist, our national effort will not receive 
a reasonable maximum return for its 
underwater research dollar. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, June 21, to file a report on 
the bill H.R. 3674. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, June 21, to file a report on 
the bill H.R. 3781. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION OF 
DUTIES ON METAL SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4174) to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1964, the 
suspension of duties for metal scrap, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 869, Eighty- 
first Congress), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1963” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1964”: Provided, That 
this Act shall not apply to lead scrap, lead 
alloy scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap bat- 
tery lead or plates, zinc scrap, or zine alloy 
scrap, or to any form of tungsten scrap, 
tungsten carbide scrap, or tungsten alloy 
scrap; or to articles of lead, lead alloy, anti- 
monial lead, zinc, or zinc alloy, or to articles 
of tungsten, tungsten carbide, or tungsten 
8 imported for remanufacture by melt- 

g. 
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Sec. 2. This Act shall not exempt any arti- 
cle provided for in section 4541 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 from import taxes 
imposed thereby. This Act shall not sus- 
pend any duty with respect to an article 
provided for in such section 4541 which is 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or before June 30, 1963 (or, 
if later, on or before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 5, following the period, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 4174, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable MartHa W. 
GRIFFITHS, is to amend section 2 of Public 
Law 869 of the 8ist Congress, as 
amended, to continue for 1 year, from 
the close of June 30, 1963, to the close 
of June 30, 1964, the existing suspension 
of duties on metal scrap. The bill con- 
tains the proviso of existing law that the 
suspension shall not apply to lead scrap, 
lead alloy scrap, antimonial lead scrap, 
scrap battery lead or plates, zinc scrap, 
or zine alloy scrap; or to any form of 
tungsten scrap, tungsten carbide scrap, 
or tungsten alloy scrap; or to articles of 
lead, lead alloy, antimonial lead, zinc, 
or zine alloy; or to articles of tungsten, 
tungsten carbide, or tungsten alloy, im- 
ported for remanufacture by melting. 
The bill also provides that the exemption 
from duty of any article under this bill 
will not affect the applicability of section 
4541 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The temporary suspension of duties on 

imports of metal scrap provided under 
present law—Public Law 87-514—to the 
close of June 30, 1963, makes free of 
duty imports of metal scrap including 
such principal types of scrap as iron and 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, nickel, and 
nickel alloys. The suspension of duties 
as provided under present law and the 
extension provided by the pending bill 
are of no significance with respect to the 
tariff treatment of imports of tin and 
tinplate scrap, because imports of such 
scrap, along with imports of tin in other 
unmanufactured forms, would not be 
subject to duty or import taxes in any 
case. 
Section 2 of the bill, as reported, pro- 
vides that this suspension shall not af- 
fect the applicability of section 4541 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
the articles exempted from duty by the 
bill. In general, section 4541 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 imposes 
an import tax on certain copper-bearing 
ores and concentrates, other articles, of 
which copper is the component material 
of chief value, and other articles con- 
taining 4 percent or more of copper by 
weight. Any article exempted from duty 
under the pending bill would be subject 
to these taxes where the same are ap- 
plicable. 

Scrap of the various nonferrous met- 
als, whether imported or of domestic 
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origin, may be considered for most pur- 
poses simply as relatively small com- 
ponents in the total U.S. supplies of the 
respective metals, although some manu- 
facturers depend wholly on metal scrap 
as a source of raw material. The rela- 
tion of iron and steel scrap to the total 
supplies of iron and steel is somewhat 
different from that existing with respect 
to nonferrous metals. This is because 
the economical production of steel by 
the open hearth process requires that 
part of the iron-bearing materials used 
consist of heavy melting scrap. Thus, 
much iron and steel scrap constitutes a 
material important to the domestic pro- 
duction of steel. Despite the fact that 
imports of scrap metals have not in the 
past few years constituted important 
components of the total supplies of the 
various metals, the imports in some cases 
have represented important sources of 
the metals for limited numbers of con- 
sumers of such metals in some sections 
of the country. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been advised by the Department of 
Commerce that the quantities of such 
imports are not large in comparison with 
domestic consumption, and the Tariff 
Commission has informed the commit- 
tee that the United States has for some 
years been a net exporter of scrap metals 
other than lead scrap. Imports of lead 
and zine scrap are limited by absolute 
quotas in effect since October 1, 1958. 

Favorable reports on this legislation 
were received from the Departments of 
Treasury, State, Defense, Commerce, La- 
bor, and Interior, and from the Office of 
Emergency Planning, as well as an in- 
formative report from the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. No information indicat- 
ing any opposition to the bill was re- 
ceived, and the committee is unanimous 
in urging its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill (H.R. 4174) extends the 
suspension of duties for metal scrap for 
another year, until June 30, 1964. I 
know of no objection to this legislation. 

The amount of metal scrap which 
comes in under the suspension is not 
significant. However, the committee 
was advised that in some areas there is 
a shortage and imports are more heavily 
relied upon to make up for this shortage. 
Accordingly, I recommend that the 
House favorably consider the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and I may ex- 
tend our remarks in the RECORD in ex- 
planation of this and the other bills that 
we may pass by unanimous consent this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

‘There was no objection. 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION AND RE- 
DUCTION OF DUTY ON CHICORY 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2827) to ex- 
tend until June 30, 1966, the suspension 
of duty on imports of crude chicory and 
the reduction in duty on ground chic- 
ory. 


1963 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. HAYS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question. We have 
these bills up every so often for short 
periods of time, 2 and 3 years. Now, if 
there is any real necessity for doing this, 
why do you not just take the duty off and 
forget about it, and if there is not, why do 
you keep coming in with these extensions 
for 2 or 3 years? Can you give us some 
explanation? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion is very pertinent. Why do we sus- 
pend these duties on a temporary basis? 
Why do we not just take them off as a 
permanent proposition? I am not go- 
ing to argue with the gentleman about 
the feasibility of doing that with respect 
to some of the extensions. With respect 
to this particular one, however, I would 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that up to about 1954 some chicory was 
produced in the United States. It has 
not been produced since 1954, but that 
does not mean that those who can pro- 
duce it in the United States would not 
want to again produce some chicory in 
the United States. If they did, I would 
think that they would want to have this 
duty restored. So, on that basis I feel 
that this particular suspension is ap- 
propriate and that we should continue to 
treat it in this manner. After a period 
of time we might want to consider mak- 
ing it permanent. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, where is the 
chicory coming from now? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Mr. Boccs, who is 
the author of this bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Most of it comes from 
Belgium. 

Mr. MILLS. Belgium. That is right. 

Mr. BOGGS. The specific answer to 
the gentleman’s question is that there is 
a potential of American production. 
There is not a pound of chicory pro- 
duced in the United States, but in Hol- 
land, Michigan, there is a potential, and 
the reason we do not make this perma- 
nent is that some day they may get back 
into chicory production, and we feel that 
they should be entitled to the protection 
of this law. But, at this time there is 
no production in the United States and 
has not been since World War II. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, with the 
recent coffee agreement as ratified by 
the other body, will this bill, taken in 
conjunction with that, serve to further 
increase the price of coffee to consumers 
in this country? 

Mr. MILLS. No. This would tend 
actually, if we pass this legislation, to 
make a reduction in price in some coffee 
possible. The bill will suspend the duty 
on crude chicory for this 3-year period, 
and will reduce the duty on ground 
chicory to 2 cents a pound. Therefore, 
if chicory is used in the production of 
coffee in the United States, to the ex- 
tent of this price change downward it 
would tend to reduce the price of coffee. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman 
knows, Congress has launched investi- 
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gations into sugar prices. I am sur- 
prised no committee of Congress is look- 
ing into coffee prices. I should think 
it would be just as essential to have an 
investigation of the coffee agreement 
which was recently ratified by the other 
body, and the prospective increases in 
prices of coffee, as it is of the increase 
in the price of sugar. I may add to that 
by saying that while sugar prices show 
a tendency to go down, there is no indi- 
cation that coffee prices are going to go 
any place but up. 

Mr. MILLS. This will certainly make 
no contribution to the coffee prices going 


up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 1 and 3 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
suspend for two years the duty on crude 
chicory and to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
as it relates to chicory”, approved April 16, 
1958, as amended (72 Stat. 87; 19 U.S.C. 
1001, par. 776 and note; Public Law 86-441; 
Public Law 86-479), are each amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1963” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1966.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, line 9, 
strike out 1966.“ and insert “1966’.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 2827, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable Hate Boccs, is 
to continue for a period of 3 years, until 
the close of June 30, 1966, the existing 
suspension of duty on crude chicory— 
except endive—and to continue for the 
same period the statutory rate of duty 
of 2 cents per pound for chicory, ground 
or otherwise prepared. 

Public Law 85-378 provided for the 
suspension of duty on crude chicory— 
except endive—for a period of 2 years. 
This legislation also provided that the 
duty on chicory, ground or otherwise 
prepared, be 2 cents per pound for the 
period during which the duty on crude 
chicory was suspended. The duty treat- 
ment provided by that legislation has 
been in effect continuously since that 
time, temporary extensions having been 
enacted in the meantime. 

No chicory has been grown in the 
United States since 1954. Domestic proc- 
essors of chicory have depended on im- 
ports of crude chicory for their supplies 
of the raw material. In addition, there 
are imports of ground chicory which 
compete with domestically processed 
chicory. Before the enactment of Public 
Law 85-378, the rate of duty applicable 
to crude chicory was 1 cent per pound 
and that applicable to ground or other- 
wise prepared chicory was 244 cents per 
pound. A portion of the duty on ground 
chicory was generally regarded as com- 
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pensatory for the duty on crude chicory 
and the remainder as according protec- 
tion to the domestic producer of ground 
chicory. With the suspension of the im- 
port duty on crude chicory, Public Law 
85-378 also restored the spread between 
the duties on crude and ground chicory 
provided for in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which was 2 cents per pound. The pur- 
pose of that legislation was to assist do- 
mestic producers of ground chicory in 
competing with imports of the prepared 
product. The pending bill would con- 
tinue these provisions for an additional 
period of 3 years, until the close of June 
30, 1966. 

Favorable reports were received on this 
legislation from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, 
and an informative report from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. The Committee on 
Ways and Means was unanimous in rec- 
ommending its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 2827 suspends for an addi- 
tional period of 3 years, ending June 30, 
1966, the duty on crude chicory. This 
rH has been suspended since April 16, 

No chicory has been grown in the 
United States since 1954. The suspen- 
sion of the duty enables the U.S, pro- 
ducers of ground chicory to compete 
with imports of ground chicory. 

I know of no objection to the bill, and 
= that it be favorably consid- 
ered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD RELATING 
TO PLACEMENT AND FOSTER 
CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R, 2651) to 
extend for 1 year the period during 
which responsibility for the placement 
and foster care of dependent children, 
under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children under title IV 
of the Social Security Act, may be exer- 
cised by a public agency other than the 
agency administering such aid under the 
State plan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
155(b) of the Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “June 30, 1963” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1964”; and 

(2) by striking out “March 1, 1963” and 
inserting in lieu thereof December 31, 1963”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2651, which was introduced 
by our colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
F. BALDWIN, JR., is to extend for 1 year, 
to June 30, 1964, the provision of the 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962— 
Public Law 87-543—which permits the 
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responsibility for the placement and fos- 
ter care of dependent children under the 
program of aid to needy families with 
dependent children—title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act—to be exercised by 
a public agency other than the agency 
which regularly administers this pro- 
gram. 

Under the permanent provisions of 
existing law, Federal matching is made 
available as to certain children placed 
under foster care pursuant to court or- 
der. The 1962 legislation provided an 
exception to the requirement that the re- 
sponsibility for placement and care must 
reside solely with the State or local 
agency administering the title IV pro- 
gram so as to take care of the situation 
in a few States where it has been the 
practice for other public agencies, par- 
ticularly juvenile courts, to be respon- 
sible for arranging the placement and 
providing for the supervision of children 
who the courts have decided should live 
in homes other than those of their own 
families. In the absence of legislation, 
this provision will expire on June 30, 
1963. 

The legislation also required that the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare submit to the 
President, for transmission to the Con- 
gress, prior to March 1, 1963, a full re- 
port of the administration of the pro- 
vision, including the experiences of each 
of the States in arranging for foster 
care together with recommendations as 
to continuation of, and modifications in, 
such a procedure. The Secretary’s re- 
port, duly filed with the President and 
the Congress, stated that there has not 
yet been sufficient experience under the 
temporary provision to permit an evalua- 
tion either of its effectiveness or as to 
whether modifications are desirable. 

The pending bill, therefore, would ex- 
tend for 1 year the provision which 
would otherwise expire on June 30, 1964, 
and further would give the Secretary un- 
til December 31, 1963, to make the re- 
port required by the 1962 legislation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 2651 extends for an addi- 
tional period of 1 year, until June 30, 
1964, the period during which placement 
and foster care for dependent children 
under title IV of the Social Security 
Act may be exercised by a public agency 
other than the agency administering 
such aid under the State plan. 

The original extension was enacted to 
enable the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to study the opera- 
tion of the program and make recom- 
mendations to us. The Department 
advises that there has not yet been suf- 
ficient experience to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the provisions, and requires 
a further extension. 

I know that the matter is of consid- 
erable importance in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and there may also be other 
States where the placement of dependent 
children is handled through special 
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courts or agencies other than the welfare 
agency. 

I recommend the bill for favorable 
consideration. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order during the coming week to consider 
a joint resolution providing continuing 
appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the nature of 
the continuing resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa it is 
the stereotyped continuing resolution 
such as has been presented, I am sorry 
to say, every year for a number of years, 
due to our failure to get all of the appro- 
priation bills through before the end of 
the fiscal year. It follows in general the 
language of every previous continuing 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia have until 
midnight tomorrow night, Friday, June 
21, 1963, to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF EXEMPTION FROM 
DUTY OF RETURNING RESI- 
DENTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 405 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6791) to continue for two years the 
existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read for amendment. No amendment. 
shall be in order to said bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
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Means may be offered to the bill at the con- 
clusion of general debate, but said amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] and pend- 
ing that, myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the 
usual closed rule on a revenue measure, 
with 2 hours of debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to continue 
for 2 additional years the temporary re- 
duction from $500 to $100 in the amount 
of purchases abroad that returning resi- 
dents of the United States may bring 
back into this country free of duty, I 
know of no controversy on the rule, and 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, makes 
in order consideration of the bill H.R. 
6791 to continue for 2 years the exist- 
ing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, 
and for other purposes. 

In other words, it continues the pres- 
ent limitation of $100 instead of re- 
verting, as it might otherwise do, to $500. 

I know of no objection to the rule. I 
may say, Mr. Speaker, that I think the 
bill is more or less a nuisance piece of 
legislation. I think very little money, if 
any, is saved in this way. I think it 
causes increased annoyance to returning 
travelers. 

Of course, it has one very good facet; 
it does give employment because we have 
needed a great many more customs in- 
spectors, I happen to know, at the port 
of New York, and probably in many 
other ports, in order to check on these 
people. Otherwise I can think of noth- 
ing that makes the words “home sweet 
home” more unpleasant than to be at- 
tacked by customs inspectors, 

As I said before, I know of no objec- 
tion to the rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6791) to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption 
from duty enjoyed by returning resi- 
dents, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 6791, with Mr. 
Moorueap in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled that 
on May 17, 1961, the House passed leg- 
islation providing a temporary reduction, 
from $500 to $100, in the amount of pur- 
chases made abroad that a returning 
resident of the United States could bring 
into the United States free of duty. That 
legislation passed the House under sus- 
pension of the rules by a voice vote, 
without a record vote. It is my recollec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that there was lit- 
tle if any opposition expressed to the 
legislation at that time. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has proposed that there be continued for 
another 2-year period this limitation of 
$100 in lieu of the permanent limitation 
of $500. This is being considered under 
a closed rule because we thought there 
was some justification for affording all 
Members who desire to do so time for 
discussion of the legislation rather than 
bringing it up under unanimous consent 
or suspension of the rules where there 
would necessarily be more limited dis- 
cussion. 

One additional change has been made 
in this program by the committee action 
compared to the bill in 1961. You will 
recall, Mr. Chairman, that existing law 
provides an exception to this $100 limita- 
tion in favor of people returning from 
the Virgin Islands. In that instance it 
is provided that returning tourists can 
bring back free of duty as much as $200 
of goods, but not exceeding $100 of the 
$200 can originate outside the Virgin 
Islands. The committee had some com- 
plaint that this provision of existing law 
is drawing a distinction between the 
Virgin Islands and certain other posses- 
sions of the United States, so the bill now 
before you would extend this Virgin 
Islands provision to these other insular 
possessions of the United States: Ameri- 
can Samoa, Wake Island, Midway 
Islands, Kingman Reef, Johnston Island, 
and the island of Guam. 

It should be understood that the prin- 
cipal purpose of the bill is to continue 
for a temporary time the limitation of 
$100 per trip for returning residents, and 
that this provision applies to a trip made 
each 30 days. 

This temporary reduction in duty-free 
allowance became effective in the case 
of persons arriving in the United States 
on or after September 9, 1961. The 
President had recommended at that time 
a 4-year temporary reduction. The 
Committee on Ways and Means decided 
to provide a termination date of June 
30, 1963, so that an earlier review could 
be made of the operation of this tem- 
porary reduction. The purpose of the 
original legislation was to assist in cor- 
recting our balance-of-payments deficit. 

This reduction in the duty-free allow- 
ance, which became effective in Sep- 
tember of 1961, has had its effect, al- 
though I must admit it has been a rather 
limited effect, upon the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. The balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit has been reduced, it is esti- 
mated, by this change by about $123 
million. 
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It could be said that perhaps that is, 
relatively, so insignificant that we should 
not try to continue it into the future. I 
am not going to argue about the sig- 
nificance of it, but if we discontinue this, 
it should be borne in mind there are 
some other things that are also making a 
rather insignificant contribution to the 
end result, relatively, and, if we discon- 
tinue all of them, then undoubtedly our 
balance-of-payments situation would be 
as bad as it was when efforts were be- 
gun some 2 or 3 or 4 years ago to do 
something about it. 

Let me give just an example now of 
the way this provision works. In 1960, 
the last full year under the $500 limita- 
tion, returning residents acquired ap- 
proximately $420 million worth of pur- 
chases abroad. The Bureau of Customs 
estimates that during 1962 foreign pur- 
chases of goods by returning residents 
amounted to about $297 million. The 
Treasury Department also pointed out 
that although there are signs that our 
balance-of-payments can be expected to 
improve in the long run, in the immedi- 
ate future there is still sufficient deficit 
and sufficient problem to justify a con- 
tinuation of this arrangement for an- 
other 2 years. 

I would like to now briefly review our 
balance-of-payments deficit in recent 
years: 

Billion 


These balance-of-payments deficits 
have been accompanied by substantial 
drains on our gold stocks. In the 3-year 
period 1958-60, this drain amounted to 
$4.7 billion. In 1961, our gold losses were 
$857 million, and in 1962, $890 million. 

During our consideration of this legis- 
lation, the Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised of three broad areas 
in which action has been taken on our 
total balance-of-payments problem 
since 1961. These are: 

First. Continuous attention to those 
measures, in the “governmental account“ 
area, to reduce the flow of dollars 
abroad—such as military and economic 
aid expenditures, and so forth. 

Second. Similar attention in the “cap- 
ital account” sector to prevent the flow 
of funds abroad through speculation, and 
so forth. 

Third: Encouragement of U.S. exports. 

In short, this measure is an important 
part of an overall program consisting 
of a series of actions. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, I think it 
should be pointed out to the membership 
of the House that even with a $100 ex- 
emption from duty for the benefit of our 
own citizens returning from abroad, we 
are extending to them much more fa- 
vorable treatment by far than most oth- 
er countries of Europe or elsewhere are 
extending to their citizens who return 
from the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go into much 
greater detail with respect to the various 
things that are presently being done to 
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try to improve the deficit in our balance 
of payments. I can assure the member- 
ship this is one aspect of that overall 
program. It is one aspect of that overall 
problem and until that problem is fur- 
ther improved, I think it would be un- 
wise for us not to utilize this vehicle, be- 
cause if we do not utilize this, in all 
probability something else would have 
to be done in lieu of it to get this much 
benefit—and I do not know what that 
something new would be. Certainly, I 
would not want the return of the pro- 
gram that none of us liked when some 
time ago it was decided that we would 
bring back the dependents of those sta- 
tioned abroad in an effort to try to im- 
prove this balance-of-payments deficit. 
Certainly, this is much less onerous and, 
certainly, it is less objectionable in my 
opinion to some such action as that 
which might have to follow if we do not 
have this arrangement. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I have received many 
letters with reference to this legislation 
expressing concern that there might be 
an amendment to this act requiring that 
goods purchased abroad should physi- 
cally accompany the person returning to 
the United States. This bill does not 
contain such a requirement and is it not 
also true that the Treasury is not urg- 
ing such a provision as that in this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. My friend from Tennes- 
see will recall that provision was deleted 
by action of the committee from the 
original recommendation which came to 
the Congress. It is my understanding 
that the Treasury Department is satis- 
fied with the action of the committee and 
I anticipate that no such action as the 
gentleman’s question entails would en- 
sue from the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. BAKER. With that statement, 
Mr. Chairman, I will certainly support 
the gentleman on this measure. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank my colleague very 
much. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I certainly approve 
of this legislation. I do not believe the 
Chairman should apologize with respect 
to the degree of progress that is being 
made here because, certainly, this is the 
kind of problem where a series of small 
steps could result eventually in substan- 
tial achievement. I would like to ask one 
question. There is, of course, some im- 
pact upon other countries as a result of 
this. 

Is there any study or any other figures 
that show where the impact of this re- 
duction of purchases may be had as in 
Europe, for example? 

Mr. MILLS. I have not been made 
aware of such a study. I have had 
nothing of that nature brought to my 
own attention. But I want to respond 
to the gentleman’s initial statement. I 
do not want to be interpreted by anyone 
as apologizing with respect to what has 
been done under this legislation. I 
think it is to be regretted that the situa- 
tion involving our balance-of-payments 
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deficit is such that we have to take so 
many different courses of action such as 
this in order to improve that deficit 
which may well be some burden to some 
of our citizens and in this particular 
case some burden in reducing what they 
can bring back duty free from the mar- 
kets of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 1.8 mil- 
lion of our citizens who go each year to 
Europe on vacation, but I would think 
that the wisest course of action would 
be to pass the legislation even though it 
may not have made as much contribu- 
tion to the balancing of this deficit or 
the elimination of this deficit as many 
of us would like to have had it make or 
as we think should be made by the ef- 
forts of our Government. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts] have other requests 
for time? 

Mr. MILLS. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill extends, as the 
chairman of the committee said, for 2 
additional years the temporary reduc- 
tion from $500 to $100 in the amount of 
purchases abroad that a returning 
U.S. resident may bring back duty free. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the adminis- 
tration’s concern over our balance-of- 
payments deficit which has resulted in 
such a severe drain on our gold stocks. 
I am perfectly willing to support any 
reasonable measure to alleviate this 
problem and for that reason I am sup- 
porting this bill. 

I think, however, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are other more basic problems re- 
lating to our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion that are not being coped with with- 
in the administration’s program. I 
would hope that they might, instead of 
spending so much time and evidencing 
so much concern over relatively little 
things as are involved in this particular 
bill, get to the job of coping with some 
of the bigger problems which contribute 
to our balance-of-payments deficit. 

The reduction in the amount that a 

returning American tourist can bring 
back duty free possibly may affect the 
volume of purchases abroad by American 
tourists. The Treasury claims that the 
reduction will amount to about $150 
million annually. From this it is argued 
that there is a corresponding improve- 
ment in our balance of payments. 

Let us assume that the reduction in the 
goods which the American tourist can 
bring home duty free—as provided for 

in this bill—does result in a curtailment 
at $150 million in the purchases of those 
goods abroad. This does not mean, that 
the full amount is reflected in our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. Certainly 
some part of the savings will be spent 
abroad for other purposes. The actual 
improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments resulting from this legislation may 
be 


insignificant, 

On the other hand, there are other 
‘measures which, in my opinion, would be 
more effective—of much greater magni- 
tude—than the measure proposed here— 
to cope with the balance-of-payments 
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problem. Our balance-of-payments def- 
icit results primarily from foreign aid, 
both economic and military. We no 
longer have the surplus gold resources to 
enable us to bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost of protecting other na- 
tions, and of providing aid to less- 
developed nations. A greater financial 
and military effort must be borne by our 
European allies. Notwithstanding our 
great resources, the United States cannot 
continue to maintain military forces re- 
quired for the defense of the free world 
unless the European nations are pre- 
pared and willing to bear a greater share 
of these costs. 

I also urge the Kennedy administra- 
tion to take another look at some of the 
imports which also contribute to our 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

For example, the Treasury Department 
found that a combination of European 
steel exporters were, in fact, deliberately 
dumping steel rods in the United States 
at prices lower than the same materials 
were sold in the European market. Yes- 
terday, however, the Tariff Commission 
refused to grant the American steel in- 
dustry any relief—apparently because 
steel rods, considered alone, did not rep- 
resent a sufficiently large segment of the 
steel industry. 

I am firmly convinced that our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit will become 
more acute unless we lay down rules to 
protect American industry from this 
type of foreign competition. A similar 
combination of American producers 
would have been prosecuted for a vio- 
lation of our antitrust laws. We seem 
to have one set of rules for the American 
exporting abroad and another set of 
rules for the foreigner exporting to the 
United States. Our attitude of turning 
the other cheek is in great contrast with 
the Common Market’s attitude, as our 
poultry exporters and others can well 
testify. 

While I recommend this bill to the 
House, let us have no illusions. It is 
not the solution for our balance-of- 
payments deficit. Neither was the 
Trade Act of 1962 the solution. In fact, 
as the Republican minority forewarned, 
the Trade Act was enacted upon supposi- 
tions which have since proven to have 
been in error. A complete reappraisal 
of our trade and aid policies must be 
undertaken before it is too late. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Members 
desiring to do so may be permitted to 
extend their own remarks on the bill at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Our balance-of- 
payments problem is a vital and contin- 
uing one and certainly our Government 
should be encouraged in every way to 
take steps that will improve our balance 
with other countries of the world. Of 
course, there are many ways in which 
this problem can be attacked. One of 
them would be to stimulate increased 
support by the countries of Europe of 
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their necessary military defense. 
Another would be an increase by some 
of these developed countries of the 
amounts made available for aid to under- 
developed countries. 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to see 
the example which is presented today 
and to realize that substantial, if mod- 
est, progress has been made. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in or- 
der to the bill except the amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Are there are any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moorueap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 6791) to continue for 2 
years the existing reduction of the ex- 
emption from duty enjoyed by returning 
residents, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 405, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
ta motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may extend my 
remarks and include additional material 
in the Recor in connection with the ex- 
planation of the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR METALS 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced to the House 
of Representatives a joint resolution 
providing for the recognition of the 50th 
anniversary of the American Society for 
Metals. 

Under the resolution, the Congress 
would extend its official recognition and 
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golden anniversary congratulations to 
the American Society for Metals, and the 
Metals Materials Exposition and Con- 
gress, which it sponsors, and to the 
metal industry represented thereby. 

The resolution further provides that 
the President of the United States is 
authorized and requested, by proclama- 
tion or in such manner as he may deem 
proper, to grant recognition to the said 
society and to its activities. The Presi- 
dent is asked to call upon officials and 
agencies of Government to cooperate and 
participate in such Metals Materials 
Congress in any manner as might be 
appropriate. 

The American Society for Metals, with 
headquarters at Metals Park, Novelty, 
Ohio, was organized in 1913 in Detroit 
by a group of steel treaters. The First 
World War at that time was making 
greater demands upon the metal produc- 
ing industry and those charged with the 
production of metal and its treatment 
felt that steps should be taken to im- 
prove the knowledge and understanding 
of the working of metals. The idea was 
favorably received and the young society 
of “steel treaters” found that they at- 
tracted new members. Almost at the 
same time a Chicago group felt the need 
and they in turn to lift the 
standards of the industry. About 5 years 
later the two groups combined and 
formed one organization which has 
grown into a high level technical society 
with 35,000 members comprised of met- 
allurgists, atomic scientists, industrial- 
ists, teachers, editors, and many others. 

In the 50 years that the American So- 
ciety for Metals has served, metal-work- 
ing has been transformed from an art 
to a high-level science. One of the great 
contributions that the society has made 
is in the correlation of metal-working 
materials and the publishing of metal 
textbooks. It is the largest publisher of 
such texts in the country and its “Metals 
Handbook” is now being revised and 
being brought out in seven volumes. It 
is the standard reference of its kind. 

The society’s Metal Engineering In- 
stitute, a home and in-plant correspond- 
ent study course has graduated more 
than 17,000 technical workers who have 
been able to supplement their knowledge 
of the metals flelds through this top level 
division of the society. “Metal Prog- 
ress” and “Metals Review” are two major 
publications having wide readership in 
the industrial field. A new documenta- 
tion service is now electronically scan- 
ning all literature in the metals field and 
recording it for use by those needing cur- 
rent information on what is being writ- 
ten. 

There are 124 American Society for 
Metals chapters throughout the United 
States and Canada and there are mem- 
bers in Europe and Asia. 

Two World Metallurgical Congresses 
have been sponsored by the society in 
1951 and 1957, and upon these two oc- 
casions, the Congress of the United 
States extended resolutions of weleome. 
Upwards of 500 oversea metallurgists 
came to each of the two sessions. 

The society annually presents the Na- 
tional Metal Exposition and Congress in 
various major cities. More than 300 
learned papers are presented during the 
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congress while some 400 metalworking 
companies participate in the exposition. 
It is quite an event, for attendance 
ranges between 25,000 and 30,000 for the 


It is indeed a high honor for me to 
have the privilege of introducing this 
joint resolution to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Good performance is always deserving 
of recognition, and it is my ardent hope 
that the Congress of the United States 
will expeditiously act to approve the joint 
resolution. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are go- 
ing into a period of strain and difficulty 
for Members of the Congress on the is- 
sue of civil rights. It is the conviction 
of many of us that the President must 
be supported and sustained on the legis- 
lation he submits to seek from the Con- 
gress a moral commitment that has not 
previously been made in this century. 

A brave man was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery yesterday, June 19. He wasa 
man who had worn the uniform of his 
country’s Armed Forces. He was a man 
who had challenged certain customs, 
convictions, habits, prejudices, and tra- 
ditions. Few will deny that both as 
soldier and citizen he served the high 
interests of our people. 

The tradition of freedom—the tradi- 
tion that this country means what it says 
when it says “all men are created 
equal”—is the fact we have been seeking 
to prove in all our history. 

Medgar Evers was slain from am- 
bush—slain near the doorstep of his 
home—because he joined in a movement 
for freedom, for plain, simple, immediate 
full citizenship in America. 

It would ill become any one of us to 
speak unkindly of others who disagree 
with a viewpoint. All of us have faults 
enough and all of us share the blame 
that the Negro American feels he has 
been compelled to civil disobedience to 
vindicate his rights to equal treatment 
in education, housing, civility, and eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Medgar Evers engaged in no violence 
or crime. He was a leader of an organi- 
zation that moved to assert citizens’ 
rights through procedures of law, 
through the judicial processes and the 
courts of the United States. 

Nevertheless he was slain. 

There comes a time when turning 
points are reached, and I suggest that 
the burial of Medgar Evers at Arlington 
National Cemetery is a symbol that will 
not soon be forgotten. 

We must deal with the question of a 
moral commitment from the Congress to 
the cause of equal rights—not superior 
rights but equivalent rights. 

The right of every American to vote 
equally, to be educated equally, to have 
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equality of job opportunities, is incon- 
testable. And each individual has a 
right to recognized dignity regardless of 
race, creed, or class. 

Against this no sophistry can stand. 
Not in the North or South, not in New 
York or California, not anywhere else. 

I hope the Congress will enter the de- 
bates and the discussion of these issues 
with constructive and creative senti- 
ments, not with antagonism. 

This a time of great opportunity as 
well as of crisis. 

Let us stand up like men and seek to 
meet our obligations. Let us speak to 
each other kindly even when we speak 
with different beliefs. And let us move 
with courage and integrity to meet our 
plain obligations. We owe the Ameri- 
can people a declaration from our high- 
est legislative body that the Negro Amer- 
ican, as well as all others, is a full 
American. 


THE PROPOSED MILITARY BUDGET 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Prof. Seymour Melman, of Columbia 
University, has edited a study of the 
military budget entitled “A Strategy for 
American Security.” On March 29, 1963, 
Iposed to the Secretary of Defense, Rob- 
ert McNamara, a series of questions con- 
cerning the study. On April 11, 1963, 
Assistant Seeretary of Defense, Charles 
J. Hitch replied for Secretary Mc- 
Namara. On June 3, 1963, Prof. Sey- 
mour Melman wrote to me commenting 
upon the points made in the Department 
of Defense letter. 

Military spending is the largest item 
in the budget, accounting for some $55 
billion. It deserves the most careful 
scrutiny. The exchange of correspond- 
ence raises significant questions about 
our military posture. I hope my col- 
leagues will benefit from the following 
letters: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Mareh 29, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I would appreciate it 
if you would prepare an analysis of the en- 
closed CONGRESSIONAL RECORD insert of a re- 
port by Prof. Seymour Melman, of Columbia 
University. Specifically, I am interested in 
the answer to the following questions: 

1. Does the United States have an overkill 
capacity in relation to the Sino-Soviet bloc? 
If so, what is the quantity and quality of 
that capacity? 

2. Does the United States have an overkill 
capacity in relation to the Soviet Union? If 
so, what is the quantity and quality of that 

capacity? 

3. Professor Melman suggests cutting the 
procurement item in the budget by $6 to 
$10 billion. Is this feasible? If not, what 
are the arguments in support of the $16,725 
million allocated for military procurement 
in the fiscal year 1964 budget? 

4. Professor Melman proposes the elimina- 
tion of the $1,480 million military assistance 
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fiscal year 1964 budget request. Is this feasi- 
ble? If not, what are the arguments in sup- 
port of the continuation of a military as- 
sistance program of this size? 

5. Professor Melman states that the domi- 
nant cause of the unfavorable U.S. balance 
of payments is heavy dollar spending for 
military purposes abroad. How much has 
been spent abroad for U.S. military purposes 
since 1950? Please give a breakdown ac- 
cording to countries in which the funds were 
spent. Can you tell me what is the value 
of the claims in gold which each of these 
countries currently hold against the United 
States? 

6. According to Professor Melman, the 
$2,893 million fiscal year 1964 budget request 
for Atomic can be cut by $2 billion. 
Is this feasible? If not, what are the argu- 
ments in favor of continuing the Atomic 
Energy program with an appropriation in 
excess of $2 billion? 

7. Professor Melman suggests eliminating 
the $28 million allocated in the fiscal year 
1964 budget for continuation of the stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials. Is 
it feasible to eliminate the continued stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials? If 
not, what are the arguments in support of 
the fiscal year 1964 budget request? 

8. Professor Melman states that the mili- 
tary industrialists have taken no serious 
steps toward blueprinting the conversion of 
their firms from military to civilian econ- 
omies, Can you tell me what steps have 
been taken, particularly in those industries 
involved in the production of weapons which 
are slated to become obsolete in the next 
5 years. Do you feel that these steps are 
adequate? 

9. Professor Melman implies that a test 
ban treaty would increase our chances of 
preventing the spread of overkill. Does this 
have any validity? What risks to the U.S. 
national security are involved in the 
spread of overkill? Can these be compared 
to the risks involved in the conclusion of 
a test ban treaty? 

I look forward to your reply at your earliest 
convenience and thank you for your helpful 
cooperation. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. Ryan: Secretary McNamara 
asked me to reply to your letter of March 
29. I would like to make two general com- 
ments on Professor Melman’s article and 
then answer each of your numbered ques- 
tions in turn. 

The principal thesis of Professor Mel- 
man's memorandum is that U.S. nuclear 
forces are far in excess of what is, in fact, 
required and that a substantial reduction 
could be made without threatening our se- 
curity. For a number of reasons he ap- 
parently feels this would actually enhance 
the prospects of peace and make some prac- 
tical steps toward disarmament possible. 
This, I venture to say, is a delusion. The 
best hope of negotiating successfully with 
an aggressive power bloc, such as the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, is to deal from a 
position of superior strength—not parity 
or comparative weakness. The lack of pow- 
erful military forces certainly did not help 
Finland in its dealings with the Soviet Union 
in 1940. Nor did it assist Poland or France 
in 1940 when they faced the powerful and 
aggressive forces of Hitler's Germany. If 
history has taught us anything, it is that 
military weakness always increases the like- 
lihood of war since it tempts the aggressor 
with the prospect of a quick and easy over 
victory. 
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Second, I do not agree with Professor Mel- 
man’s view that we can maintain our 
military strength without continuing large 
outlays for research and development. 
Military technology, today, is moving so fast 
that any relaxation in our current effort to 
stay ahead of our opponent may cost us a 
lead which we may never recover. One has 
only to contemplate our present effort to 
catch up with the Soviet Union in the ability 
to launch heavy payloads into earth orbit 
and into space, to realize how difficult it is 
to recover a technological lead once it is lost. 

Similarly, it would be fatal to our security 
to cut in half the rate at which we are mod- 
ernizing our forces. Most of our major 
weapons and equipment have very long pro- 
curement leadtimes and once the produc- 
tion lines are closed down, it takes a great 
deal of time and money to start them up 
again. What is needed, both from a military 
and economic point of view, is a steady, 
stable level of procurement over the years. 
There is nothing more wasteful in the de- 
fense effort than sharp increases and de- 
creases in defense procurement. 

Now with regard to your specific questions, 
the first two deal with the same problem— 
“overkill.” 

1 and 2. While Professor Melman’s calcu- 
lations with regard to “overkill” might ap- 
pear, to the layman, quite persuasive, he 
completely misses the main point. Because 
we must be prepared to absorb the first blow, 
i.e., a massive nuclear surprise attack, we 
must have sufficient forces in being to sur- 
vive that attack with enough power remain- 
ing to destroy the attacker. As the Soviet 
Union continues to build up its ICBM forces, 
our manned bombers on the ground will be- 
come increasingly vulnerable to surprise at- 
tack. That is why we have increased from 
one-third to one-half the proportion of the 
bomber forces to be maintained on a 15- 
minute ground alert, the warning time we 
expect to get from our ballistic missile early 
warning system. This point Professor Mel- 
man completely ignores in his calculation. 
In all prudence, we can only count on those 
bombers maintained on a 15-minute ground 
alert, and that means about half the B-52’s 
and B-—58’s shown in Professor Melman's 
table. The B-47’s will be phased out of the 
forces completely within the next few years 
as the Minuteman and Polaris missiles come 
into the force in greater numbers. Further- 
more, some of the early Atlas missiles are de- 
ployed above ground and they too are highly 
vulnerable to surprise attack. Thus the 
problem is not simply the number of delivery 
vehicles in our inventory, but rather the 
number we can expect to have available after 
absorbing a massive surprise attack. 

A second fundamental fallacy in Professor 
Melman’s analysis is his assumption that we 
are interested only in attacking the enemy’s 
cities. Our pal concern in the event of 
an attack upon this country is to destroy as 
quickly as possible the remaining strategic 
forces available to the attacker so as to 
minimize further damage to ourselves. For 
this purpose we need many more weapons 
than would be required simply to destroy 
Soviet cities. This requirement is com- 
pletely overlooked by Professor Melman. 

The strategic retaliatory forces recom- 
mended by President Kennedy and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara have been very care- 
fully calculated. The steps involved in this 
calculation were outlined by Secretary Me- 
Namara in his statement to the congressional 
committees last year and I am enclosing as 
attachment 1 the pertinent portions of that 
statement. I am sure that you will agree 
after reading this extract that the problem 
of determining the size and character of the 
strategic retaliatory forces required to as- 
sure our safety is a much more complicated 
process than Professor Melman apparently 
realizes. 
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3. It is impossible to comment meaning- 
fully on Professor Melman’s proposal to cut 
$6 to 10 billion from the fiscal year 1964 
budget request for military procurement in 
the absence of some indication of the spe- 
cific types of items he would eliminate. In 
any event, his proposal obviously reflects a 
drastically different evaluation of our na- 
tional security needs in the years ahead than 
ours. The President's budget request for 
military procurement has been explained 
and justified to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees in great detail. Rather 
than attempt to summarize that justifica- 
tion here, I am enclosing a copy of Secre- 
tary McNamara’s statement on the fiscal 
year 1964 budget which spells out his assess- 
ment of the threat and explains the rationale 
for the program that has been proposed. 

4. Professor Melman’s premise that the 
funds provided under the military assistance 
program are primarily for the further im- 
provement or expansion of the military 
forces of the free world is quite inaccurate. 
A very significant portion of the funds are 
devoted to the maintenance of forces already 
in being and any sizable cut in the MAP 
budget would have the effect of reducing 
the size and effectiveness of the forces of 
many of our allies, especially those less 
economically developed nations, such as 
Korea, Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey, which 
are on the very borders of the Communist 
bloc. 

While we firmly believe that the military 
assistance program is of critical importance 
to our security, we are continually reviewing 
it to ensure that the funds provided are 
needed and can be used effectively. In- 
deed, President Kennedy has within the past 
week recommended to the Congress that the 
fiscal year 1964 program be reduced by $75 
million. However, we feel that further siz- 
able cuts would very adversely affect the 
military posture of the recipient nations and 
the complete elimination of the 
would be disastrous to the security of the 
free world and therefore to the security of 
the United States. No responsible person 
to my knowledge has ever proposed such a 
dangerous action. As a committee of dis- 
tinguished citizens, headed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay, reported last month: 

“In examining our national interest in 
foreign military and economic assistance, 
the direct relationship to free world secu- 
rity is most evident in the defensive strength 
of those nations which, in their contiguity 
to the Communist bloc, occupy the frontier 
of freedom * * *. These countries are now 
receiving the major portion of U.S. foreign 
assistance but are also providing more than 
2 million armed men ready, for the most 
part, for any emergency. While their armies 
are to some extent static unless general war 
develops, they add materially to free world 
strength so long as conventional military 
forces are required. Indeed, it might be 
better to reduce the resources of our own 
defense budget rather than to discontinue 
the support which makes their contribution 
possible.” 

President Kennedy in his recent foreign 
aid message has also pointed up the key role 
played by our military aid program: 

“Our military assistance program has been 
an essential element in keeping the boundary 
of Soviet and Chinese military power rela- 
tively stable for over a decade. Without its 
protection the substantial economic progress 
made by underdeveloped countries along the 
Sino-Soviet periphery would hardly have been 
possible. As these countries build economic 
strength, they will be able to assume more 
of the burden of their defense. But we must 
not assume that military assistance to these 
countries—or to others primarily exposed to 
subversive internal attack—can be ended in 
the foreseeable future. On the contrary, 
while it will be possible to reduce and termi- 
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nate some programs, we should anticipate 
the need for new and expanded programs.” 
5. While I cannot agree with Professor Mel- 
man that military spending overseas is the 
“dominant” cause of our present unfavorable 
balance of payments, there is no question but 
that it is an important element. As a con- 
sequence, in order to reduce the unfavorable 
payments effect of our oversea military de- 
ployments without compromising our ability 
military 


cent years, net U.S. defense expenditures en- 
tering the international balance of payments 
have averaged $2.6 billion per year. During 
1962 we succeeded in reducing this figure to 
about $2 billion and by 1966 we hope to bring 
it below the $1 billion mark. 

The balance-of-payments problem and its 
relationship to the defense program is dis- 
cussed in greater detail on page 25 
of Secretary McNamara’s 1964 defense budget 
statement, which is enclosed. Also enclosed 
(attachments 2 and 3) are tabulations of 
U.S. military expenditures entering the bal- 
ance of payments and short-term dollar 
claims held by foreigners, which you re- 
quested in your letter. 

6. Professor Melman’s recommended reduc- 
tion of $2 billion in the budget request of 
the Atomic Energy Commission would cer- 
tainly have a much wider impact than mere- 
ly halting the further production of war- 
heads. A cut of that magnitude could well 
force the cancellation of the entire military 


warhead development or production. More- 
over, part of the nonmilitary portion of the 
AEC’s program would necessarily be affected 
as the remaining $893 million would be in- 
adequate to support that portion of the pro- 
gram. In fact, there are a number of fixed 
costs such as the procurement of uranium 
concentrates and the vast amount of electric 
power required for the AEC’s operations 
which would absorb most of the $893 million. 
Nearly one-quarter of the entire proposed 
1964 AEC budget is required just for these 
two items. Even if actual operations were 
sharply cut back, these costs could not be 
significantly reduced in the near future be- 
cause of the long-term contracts, many of 
which are international in scope, under 
which the power and raw materials are pro- 
cured. Therefore, I believe it should be clear 
that a cut of the magnitude recommended 
by Professor Melman would not just stop 
the further production of warheads, but 
would virtually cripple the entire atomic 
energy program—nonmilitary as well as mili- 
tary. 

But, more important, the continued pro- 
duction of warheads is essential to our fu- 
ture military strength. Not only must we 
continue to introduce new weapons into our 
forces, we must also improve the warheads 
of existing weapons. Military technology 
continues to move forward for us and our 
opponents, and we would indeed be foolhardy 
to permit ourselves to fall behind in this 
vital area. 

7. Professor Melman’s recommended dele- 
tion of the $28 million allocated for stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials is 
apparently based on his judgment that pres- 
ent are more than adequate and 
that further accumulation would be sense- 


quired to manage the current inventory, to 
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maintain the national industrial equipment 
reserve, and to dispose of excess materials. 
Therefore, if his objective is merely to halt 
any further expansion of the stockpile, a cut 
of about $1 million would be appropriate. 


Purposes, reponsibility for leader- 
ship at the Federal level lies with the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. To 
this end they have conducted or have spon- 
sored a number of studies of the economic 
problems which would be involved if arms 
production were to be significantly curtailed. 
However, I am sure you will recognize that 
the major responsibility in a free economy 
such as ours must fall on the individual 
companies affected. In recent years, many 
of these companies, some of whom were al- 
most wholly dependent on military contracts, 
have made major efforts to diversify. The 
success of these efforts and the quality of pri- 
vate industry planning, of course, differ 
markedly from one company to another. 
However, since this is essentially the private 
business of private companies, the degree to 
which the Federal Government can partici- 
pate directly in such planning appears to be 
limited. What the Government can do is to 
study the problem in its broadest outlines, 
develop the data necessary for private plan- 
ning and make this data available to private 
industry. This is being done. 

In the Department of Defense we are ac- 
tively interested in this problem, especially 
with respect to the economic dislocations 
which occur when the military requirement 
for the product of a particular company or 
the facilities of a particular Defense installa- 
tion disappear. To help meet this problem, 
we have established an Office of Economic 
Adjustment in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to work with the companies and 
communities affected. We hope that by 
making clear as early as possible our inten- 
tion to close a base or cease procurement of 
a certain item and by marshaling the re- 
sources of other Government agencies, such 
as the Area Redevelopment Agency and the 
U.S. Employment Service, we can lessen the 
economic impact of changes in the Defense 
program. The experience we are obtaining 
from these current efforts would, of course, 
be applicable in the event of a major curtail- 
ment of our military effort. 

I believe these steps are adequate under 
the present circumstances. Although we are 
urgently continuing our efforts to find some 
way to slow down and halt the arms race, our 
opponents do not appear to be ready for 
really serious discussions of this 
Meanwhile, the United States is the only 
major nation which has established a spe- 
cialized agency to work on the problems of 
8 and arms control. 

9. Irrespective of the overkill issue, there 
is little question but that a test ban treaty 
is a necessary step in reducing the likelihood 
of the spread of nuclear weapons. And the 
greater the number of nations that possess 
nuclear weapons, the greater is the chance 
that these weapons will be used. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy stated recently, “I see the 
possibility in the 1970's of the President of 
the United States huving to face a world in 
which 15 or 20 or 25 nations may have these 
weapons. I regard that as the greatest possi- 
ble danger and hazard.” Therefore, if it 
would heip prevent a further spread of these 
weapons, a test ban would have great ad- 
vantages. There would, of course, also be 
certain risks involved, i.e., the danger that 
our opponents could secretly test and thus 
gain some advantage in nuclear weapons 

However, we believe that the 
treaty proposed by the United States and 
now being considered in Geneva would pre- 
vent any clandestine testing of a magnitude 
needed to y alter the military 
balance between the United States and the 
USSR. Accordingly, we have continued 
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our efforts to negotiate such a treaty with 
the Soviet Union. But, as Secretary Mc- 
Namara told the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, “* + * we mean to leave nothing to 
trust or to chance.” 

I hope I have answered your questions 
regarding Professor Melman’s article. You 
will find a much more detailed treatment of 
most of the questions in Secretary McNa- 
mara’s statement on the fiscal year 1964-68 
defense and 1964 defense budget 
(attachment 4). 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES J. HITCH, 
Assistant Secretary Of Defense. 
JUNE 3, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM Frrrs RYAN, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Ryan: Please accept 

our appreciation for your initiative in ad- 

a set of questions to the Secretary 
of Defense on March 29, 1963, and for al- 
lowing us to read the reply from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to respond. 

Our central finding is that the policies and 
the budget of the Department of Defense 
are based upon technically obsolete assump- 
tions, and that the military aspects of secu- 
rity policy are being given resources so vast 
as to result in the depletion of America’s 
security position as a whole. 


I. SURPLUS DESTRUCTION 


Your first two questions to Secretary Mc- 
Namara concerning overkill capability with 
respect to the Soviet Union and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc are vital. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Charles J. Hitch, reply- 
ing for Secretary McNamara, did not respond 
directly to either of these questions. In our 
report, “A Strategy for American Security,” 
we estimated overkill capability from the 
strategic forces data that were compiled for 
the countries of the Communist bloc and 
the West by the Institute of Strategic Studies 
in London. Even after these data are con- 
servatively assessed, the United States has 
overkill capability (in relation to Russia's 
population and industrial centers of more 
than 100,000 or more inhabitants) by a fac- 
tor of 1,250 times. 

All such estimates of overkill must be ar- 
bitrary, since they are based on assumptions 
concerning attrition and delivery capability. 
Whatever allowance is made—in a reasonable 
range—the result indicates large-scale over- 
kilt capability by the United States in rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc 
as well. 

Let us assume, for a set of ex- 
treme conditions of U.S. strategic vehicle at- 
trition from all causes, with the following 


resulting nuclear delivery: 
Effective strategic power after massive 
attrition 
Total 
warhead 
Vehicles power 
(in 
megatons)! 
10 percent of 600 B-47 bombers 00 600 
10 percent of 600 B-52 bombers. - 60 1,200 
10 percent of 100 B-58 bombers.. 0 200 


10 percent of 1,150 Navy aircraft_ 
5 — — of 200 Atlas-Titan 


25 percent of 500 Minuteman 
missil 


1 Million tons TNT equivalent. 


This effective power has an overkill factor 
of 231, after drastic allowances for attrition. 

Our calculations with regard to the Soviet 
Union show overkill with relation to the 
United States by a factor of 145 times. 
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These estimates of overkill, bypassed in 
the letter from the Department of Defense, 
are the fundamental challenge to the central 
thesis set forth by Mr. Hitch. 

Mr. Hitch writes: The best hope of nego- 
tiating successfully with an aggressive 
power bloc, such as the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, is to deal from a position of 
superior strength—not parity or comparative 
weakness.” The very essence of the present 
military condition is that once both sides 
enter into the range of more than 100 times 
overkill, superior strength no longer has 
any military meaning. 

Where finally deliverable offensive power is 
@ multiple of one total kill, then the calcu- 
lated multiples of total kill are no measure 
of either superiority or inferiority, on the 
offensive side. On the defensive side, once 
the attacking capability has passed the fac- 
tor of 100 times, then defensive operations 
become totally vulnerable. For defensive 
capability of even 99 percent effectiveness 
would still leave at least total kill. 

From this standpoint of surplus destruc- 
tion, Mr. Hitch’s reference to the experience 
of the last world war: Finland vis a vis the 
Soviet Union, Poland and France vis-a-vis 
Germany—teaches us very little for the 
present situation. The new condition of 
strategic military operations makes the 
traditional military understanding of victory 
and defeat into categories that have been 
rendered technologically obsolete. 


Il. TECHNOLOGICAL LEAD 


Under the preoverkill condition of military 
technology and operation, it was meaningful 
to calculate technological leads and the im- 

of research and development for 
staying ahead of an opponent. Under the 
new condition of multiple overkill on both 
sides, the traditional idea of staying ahead 
in research and development has no military 
meaning. Technological lead is being dis- 
cussed by the Department of Defense as 
though we were confronted with the condi- 
tions existing during the last world war. 


III. SECOND STRIKE AND COUNTERFORCE 


The Department of Defense analysis as 
presented by Mr. Hitch holds that our calcu- 
lations of overkill are not to the point, since 
the strategy of that Department is to build 
up a force so great as to be able to absorb 
a first blow from the Soviet Union, and then 
to reply with a counterstroke heavy enough 
to halt any further nuclear exchanges. 

In a “Strategy for American Security” we 
noted that, in 1960, Dr. Jerome Wiesner, new 
science adviser to President Kennedy, wrote: 

“Studies made independently by the U.S. 
Army and Navy have indicated that, even in 
the absence of [international] agreements 
limiting force size and permitting inspec- 
tion, 200 relatively secure missiles would 
provide an adequate deterrent.” 

The first point to be noted here is that if 
200 missiles were regarded as an adequate 
deterrent in 1960, 940 intercontinental mis- 
siles available in 1963 should be more than 
sufficient. 

On page 29 of Secretary McNamara’s state- 
ment to the Congress he says: 

“Last year I told this committee “there is 
no question but that, today, our Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces are fully capable of de- 
stroying the Soviet target system, even after 
absorbing an initial surprise attack.’ This 
statement is still true. 

“Allowing for losses from an initial enemy 
attack and attrition en route to target, we 
calculate that our forces today could still 
destroy the Soviet Union without any help 
from the deployed tactical air units or car- 
rier task forces or Thor or Jupiter IRBM’s.” 1 


Statement of Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara before the House Armed 
Services Committees, the fiscal year 1964-68 
defense program and 1964 defense budget; 
Jan. 30, 1963. 
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It should be noted that our estimates of 
overkill are merely a quantitative expression 
of the basic military condition described by 
Secretary McNamara. 

In his statement, Secretary McNamara has 
carefully spoken of the “Soviet Union” and 
the “Soviet target system.” As is noted 
below, he does not propose to interdict the 
Soviet military system. On page 30 of the 
statement, he wrote: 

“In planning our second strike force, we 
have provided, throughout the period under 
consideration, a capability to destroy vir- 
tually all of the ‘soft’ and ‘semihard’ military 
targets in the Soviet Union and a large num- 
ber of their fully hardened missile sites, with 
an additional capability in the form of a pro- 
tected force to be employed or held in reserve 
for use against urban and industrial areas. 

“We have not found it feasible, at this 
time, to provide a capability for insuring 
the destruction of any very large portion of 
the fully hard ICBM sites, if the Soviets build 
them in quantities, or of missile-launching 
submarines. Fully hard ICBM sites can be 
destroyed but only at great cost in terms of 
the numbers of offensive weapons required to 
dig them out. Furthermore, in a second 
strike situation we would be attacking, for 
the most part, empty sites from which the 
missiles had already been fired.” 

Mr. McNamara’s qualifying phrase “at this 
time” has two possible meanirgs. First, 
those who favor a preemptive first strike can 
support the current buildup of strategic 
forces in the hope of somehow attaining 
enough power for a successful first strike. 
Second, the Secretary may be recognizing the 
lack of feasibility of interdicting hardened 
land-based missiles, carrying as much as 100 
megaton warheads, or submarine based 
missiles. 


The very last consideration noted by Sec- 
retary McNamara is of fundamental impor- 
tance: an American reply to strategic mili- 
tary targets after a Soviet first strike would 
be a reply to empty holes. The Soviets would 
have to use all of their available striking 
power in any first strike, since their offensive 
capability is significantly less than that of 
the United States. 

Finally, the second-strike-counterforce 
policy described by Mr. Hitch has the quality 
of allowing itself to become transformed 
into something quite different. A decision 
to strike back, only after a first strike has 
been made by the opponent, requires an 
answer to the question: What shall be the 
test of the occurrence of a first strike? Shall 
it be: The explosion of nuclear warheads in 
the U.S.? Evidence that such warheads are 
en route? Information that nuclear de- 
livery vehicles are about to be launched? 
Information that mobilization for launching 
has been set in motion? 

A search for military advantage can press 
toward the latter criteria. Then second- 
strike-counterforce can be transformed into 
preemptive first strike. 

Policies that include strategic nuclear 
initiatives would seem to justify an ever- 
larger arsenal in the search for advantage, 
offensive and defensive. However, under 
the overkill conditions of military strategy, 
the quest for nuclear military advantage has 
been checkmated. 

Yet the proposed 1964 military budget in- 
cludes well over $12 billion for the procure- 
ment of additional strategic nuclear weap- 
ons, and the research and development on 
such weapons. 


IV. THE NEW MILITARY CONDITION 

Mr. Hitch has urged us to read Secretary 
McNamara’s statement to the Congress 
justifying the military budget. What 
emerges from our reading of this statement, 
with utter clarity, is the failure of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and his advisors to take 
into account the transformation in the mill- 
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tary strategic condition that has been 
brought about by the enormous accumula- 
tion of surplus destructive capability in the 
hands of both the United States and of the 
Soviet Union. 

Our analysis of the military budget pro- 
posal for 1964 is based on the current, not 
the technologically obsolete, condition of 
military strategy. This analysis has been 
done within the limitations of the nonfunc- 
tional, inventory-type of budget publicly 
available. We have estimated the order of 
magnitude of reductions feasible in line with 
a maintenance-of-present-forces conception. 

Our analysis leads to the conclusion that 
a sizable surplus of strategic power is in 
being; no addition is required. The West 
presently possesses conventional capability 
in excess of the Communist bloc nations. 
United States and allied forces have 8 mil- 
lion troops under arms; the Communist-bloc 
forces number 7.7 million. Western fire- 
power is far in excess of the Communist 
bloc firepower. tion, logistical 
support, and tactical air support all are 
further developed in the West than in the 
Communist bloc. 

In an effort to define a currently effective 
military system for the United States, we 
have undertaken a brief reexamination of 
the military budget for 1964. The mainte- 
nance of present forces budget is a step to- 
ward improving our country’s total security 
position. This budget includes sufficient 
funds to maintain present strength, to 
effectively replace older equipment, and to 
maintain any plausible rate of research, de- 
velopment, and procurement of conventional 
weapons. 

The policies of the Department of Defense 
have the quality of committing the opera- 
tion of this enormous military machine 
to the pattern of suboptimization (which 
is not widely practiced in the Department of 
Defense, alone, but also in many other 
large organizations, governmental and pri- 
vate). Suboptimization means that each of 
the various subsections of a large organiza- 
tion operates to improve its particular prod- 
uct or function. In the Department of De- 
fense, one group works on a better missile, 
another on a better vehicle, a third on a 
better warhead, etc. 

The new military situation, however, is 
such that the total military power of the 
United States can no longer be described as 
the sum of the efficiency of the various 
components. Under the new condition of 
nuclear capability, nuclear military power 
has reached its limiting point. The underly- 
ing limitation is the inability to destroy a 
population more than once. This limitation 
remains to be taken into account in our 
military policy. 

May I call your attention to the attached 
pages in which we have summarized the con- 
ventional reasoning of the Department of 
Defense (which underlies its budget pro- 
posal) and the new reasoning made neces- 
sary by the strategic conditions of overkill 
in military affairs? 

v. BUDGET REDUCTION 

Your third question concerns the feasi- 
bility of major reductions in the military 
budget. We respectfully call your attention 
to the attached itemization of possible areas 
of budget reduction. Our calculation leads 
to the conclusion that a range of possible 
reductions (from $16.45 to $25.65 billion) is 
conceivable. The detailed determination of 
these reductions requires the sort of func- 
tional analysis of the military budget that 
is possible only with the detailed data that 
are available within the Department of De- 
fense. 

May I suggest that it is within the compe- 
tence of an appropriate committee of the 
Congress to undertake a review of the mili- 
tary budget based on the criteria suggested 
here, 
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VI. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Your question four on the military assist- 
ance item deserves special comment. In our 
report, a paper by Prof. Edwin Lieuwen sug- 
gests that military assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica is of doubtful value as a contribution to 
the security of the United States. The 
equipment, and the personnel trained at 
American expense, have been used repeatedly 
for installing and sustaining totalitarian re- 
gimes. Accordingly, we have suggested the 
importance of reviewing and revising the 
military assistance category with a view of 
making major reductions, to eliminate polit- 
ically negative operations while retaining 
military support such as that given to India 
in order to offset Chinese Communist incur- 
sion. 

VII. THE GOLD RESERVE 

Mr. Hitch is not responsive to your fifth 
question concerning the role of military dis- 
bursement abroad as a primary factor caus- 
ing the unfavorable balance of payments and 
the drain on American gold in the last dec- 
ade. This matter has been extensively con- 
sidered by the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. In their report to the 
President in January 1962, the Council 
wrote: 

“U.S. military outlays in foreign countries 
have averaged nearly $3 billion annually 
during the last 6 years, even after foreign 
purchases of military equipment in the 
United States are deducted.” 

These expenditures more than offset our 
favorable balance of trade. 

VIII. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Mr. Hitch’s reply to your question No. 
6 on the feasibility of reducing the AEC 
budget must be regarded as remarkable. 
The reason given by us for a reduction of 
two-thirds of the proposed AEC budget is 
the existence of stocks of warheads so vast 
as to be at least twice the total stock that 
could be delivered by all available delivery 
vehicles. Under these conditions, we regard 
it as only prudent to call a halt to stock- 
piling for surplus destruction. In response 
to this analysis, Mr. Hitch tells us that a 
two-thirds cut, which would leave $893 mil- 
lion, could well force the cancellation of 
the entire military program including the 
development of small portable reactors, etc., 
for producing electric power, development of 
reactors for ship propulsion, and a number 
of other programs. 

He goes on to argue that a quarter of the 
proposed budget amount is for the purchase 
of electric power, and that there is another 
fixed cost in the form of contracts for pro- 
curement of uranium concentrate. 

I would think that with $2 billion of 
national wealth at stake, a way could be 
found to deal with the cancellation or 
termination of industrial activities which 
result in no meaningful addition to military 
power, and in an enormous drain on the 
resources of the United States. 

IX. STOCKPILING 

The response that Mr. Hitch gives to the 
stockpiling question (No. 7) is revealing. 
We are advised that only $1 million is for 
new material and that $27 million is to 
manage the current inventory.” Has the 
Department of Defense piled up an inven- 
tory of more than $5 billion in raw materials 
for fighting what is now described as a 30- 
day conventional war in Europe? This in- 
ventory demonstrates the degree to which 
the Department of Defense has been op- 
erating on the assumption that the Second 
World War is to be repeated; only such an 
assumption would justify the piling up of 
this sort of inventory. y 

X. INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION 


Mr. Hitch’s reply to your question eight 
concerning preparation for conversion of in- 
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dustrial facilities from military to civilian 
work is so frivolous as to be astonishing. Mr. 
Hitch says: 

“Planning for the conversion of military 
production facilities for civilian purposes 
lies with the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency.” 

That Agency now has a Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Section, and two men under him de- 
vote themselves to these problems. The total 
budget of the entire US. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency for 1963 is scheduled 
at $6.5 million. 

Mr. Hitch asserts: “I am sure you will 
recognize that the major responsibility in a 
free economy such as ours must fall on the 
individual companies affected.” In connec- 
tion with the operation of the Department of 
Defense, no such assumptions are utilized. 
Instead, the Department of Defense has de- 
veloped an elaborate system of managerial 
control with respect to the contracting firms 
to insure their compliance with the wishes of 
the Department: study contracts, research 
and development contracts, production con- 
tracts, are all developed between the De- 
partment of Defense and various contracting 
agencies in elaborate detail. A major pro- 
portion of the contracts which are let by the 
Department are not even open to competitive 
bids. 

During the past 10 years, the Department 
has built up an elaborate system of depend- 
ence upon its operation among the various 
industrial firms and has refused to alter that 
condition. For example, a year ago, I met 
with officials in the Office of Economic Ad- 
justment, of the Department of Defense, 
to invite their participation in a New York 
management conference on industrial con- 
version. They responded saying that they 
could not participate since General LeMay 
would not approve of any activity which 
would cause various military contractors to 
give other than undivided attention to the 
requirements of the Air Force. 

Mr. Hitch says: “What the Government 
can do is to study the problem in its broad- 
est outlines, develop the data n for 
private planning, and make this data avail- 
able to private industry. This is being done.” 
The point is precisely that this is not being 
done. Furthermore, there seems to be a sus- 
tained, if discreet pressure, against generat- 
ing such a competence among the firms in- 
volved. 

XI. TEST BAN 

Your last question, Mr. Congressman, con- 
cerns the test ban issue and the possible 
effect of our recommendation for the main- 
tenance-of-forces military budget on the test 
ban treaty. 

In my judgment, the situation is this: 
once we, in the United States, understand 
the transformed condition of offensive and 
defensive operations under conditions of 
multiple overkill, the “risks of the test ban” 
are seen in a new light. 

At the very worst, what risks are involved 
in the Soviet acquiring 10, or 20, or 100 
percent more overkill capability if, as we 
have calculated their competence is in ex- 
cess of 100 times overkill? The gain to be 
had from an international test ban agree- 
ment which might halt the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is so great as to justify what- 
ever risks may be involved. 

If the security of the United States is a 
combination of political, military, and eco- 
nomic strength, then the pursuit of surplus 
destruction, which is seriously jeopardizing 
our economic and political power, must be 
reevaluated. 

May I thank you once again, Congress- 
man Ryan, for your constructive initiative 
in undertaking this exchange of correspond- 
ence on our country’s problems. 


Sincerely, 
SEYMOUR MELMAN, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering. 
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Possible major budget reductions 
{In billions of dollars] 


Proposed} Possible 
Budget budget 
reduction 
Procurement: 
Procurement of equipment 
and missiles, Army 3.2 1.0 — 2.0 
Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles, Navy 3.0 2.0 - 3.0 
shipbuilding and conver- 
sion, Navy ii pe" 2.3 1.0 -2.0 
Other procurement, — . — 1.2 5-10 
8 procurement, 
CC ————— 3.5 2.0- 3.0 
Missile procurement, Air 
e 2.1 1.0-2.0 
Other procurement, Air 
o A E 1.0 -0-1.0 


Research, development, tests, 
eng evaluation: 


& D., tests, and evalua- 
tion, At — ASE 14 101.2 
& D., tests, and evalua- 
tion, 3 Navy i n 1.5 8-13 
é D tesis, and evalua- 
tion, ‘Air Force 36 3.6 — 3.6 
& D., ete, Defense $ 7 A 
E — fund, Defense 15 15- 15 
2 5. 95- 6.65 
Atomic Energy Commissi 2.9 2.0 - 2.0 
Military assistauce 1.5 -5-1.0 
Miscellaneous 2.0 1.0 2.0 
Grand total 16. 45-25. 65 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL OBSERV- 
ANCES TO BE HELD AT GETTYS- 
BURG, PA. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have asked for information re- 
garding the Civil War Centennial Ob- 
servances to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., 
on July 1, 2, and 3. 

As a part of my remarks I include the 
highlights of the program, and also an 
original poem by Col. Sidney Morgan, 
U.S. Army, retired. 


PROGRAM 


JULY 1, OUR HERITAGE—2 P.M. AT THE ETERNAL 
LIGHT PEACE MEMORIAL 


Appropriately, the 1963 commemoration 
will begin at the Eternal Light Peace Memo- 
rial on the site of the first day's clash of the 
3-day Battle of Gettysburg. A new genera- 
tion will assemble in a spirit of unity and 
brotherhood. 

The highlights of the first day afternoon 
program are: 

A mass tribute by the Governors or distin- 
guished representatives of States whose 
troops fought and fell at Gettysburg. 

An address by the Honorable William W. 
Scranton, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

A dedication of the Gettysburg commemo- 
rative stamp by the Honorable J. Edward 
Day, Postmaster General. 

A presentation of deeds to additional bat- 
tlefleld land by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion and the Gettysburg Battlefield Pres- 
ervation Association to the Honorable John 
A. Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

A rededication of a new torch of peace by 
youthful descendants of those honored dead 
and posting of the State flags to musical 
accompaniment. 
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JULY 1-3, VIGNETTES OF HISTORY—JULY 1-3, 9 
A.M. TO NOON 

A series of episodes dealing with the daily 
behavior of men under the stress of battle 
will be staged near the very spots where they 
are supposed to have occurred. They will 
be dramatized continuously each morning. 
“Vignettes of History” will be presented at 
Spangler’s Spring, Devil’s Den, Meade’s 
Headquarters, Barlow's Knoll, and at points 
within the town itself. They are written 
and produced by Mrs. Roy Gifford of the 
Adams County Centennial Committee. 


JULY 2, STRENGTH THROUGH UNITY—PAGEANT 
PARADE 1 P.M. 

On the second day, a 2-hour pageant pa- 
rade representing the elements of U.S. his- 
tory which have built the military might of 
our Nation will pass through the streets of 
Gettysburg where the battle raged 100 years 
ago. Maj. Gen. Henry K. Pluck, Commander 
of the 28th Infantry Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, will be grand marshal. 

More than 5,000 members of the Armed 
Forces, the First City Troop of the Philadel- 
phia Cavalry, the ist Battle Group of the 
3d U.S. Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard and Reserve components will march 
in the modern military division of the 
parade. 

More than 1,500 Sons of Union Veterans, 
members of the Confederate High Command, 
reactivated Civil War units and North-South 
Skirmishers Association—all in traditional 
blue and gray—will parade in the historical 
division. They will march to the music of 
bands from Illinois, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 
One of the most interesting bands will be 
the pride of Tarheelia, the famed North 
Carolina 26th Regiment Band, playing orig- 
inal instruments and arrangements of the 
Civil War. 


JULY 3, HIGH WATER MARK—3 P.M. AT CEME- 
TERY RIDGE 


The decisive climax of the 3-day battle of 
Gettysburg will be memorialized by more 
than 1,000 men in blue and gray. 

On July 3, 1963, at 3 p.m.—precisely 100 
years later—500 men in gray with Stars and 
Bars flying will emerge as though from the 
past to cross that fateful field in a drama- 
tization of that storied southern charge. 
And, at the Bloody Angle of the Stone Wall, 
near the same copse of trees where the as- 
sault was stopped on Cemetery Ridge, 500 
men in blue with their own traditional flags 
will resolutely await them. 

But this time there will be no combat or 
carnage. Instead, the blue and the gray will 
join in fellowship to pledge their common 
allegiance to that symbol of today’s unity— 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Representing the Union soldiers will be 
Sons of Union Veterans, reactivated Civil 
War units and North-South Skirmishers As- 
sociation under the command of Col. O. G. 
MacPherson, commanding officer of the Sons 
of Union Veterans National Military Depart- 
ment. The Confederate troops will be mem- 
bers of the Confederate High Command and 
reactivated Civil War units under general 
in chief of the CHC, Donald Ramsay. 


Special events 


The Gettysburg Fire Company's 15th an- 
nual memorial program on June 30 at 7:30 
p.m. will present former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as principal speaker. 

The National Park Service will conduct a 

campfire program each evening in Pitzer's 
Woods on West Confederate Avenue. The 
program features the 30-minute MGM color 
film, “The Battle of Gettysburg.” 

The Story of the Flag by the ist Battle 
Group, 3d U.S. Infantry, Fort Meyer, Va., 
July 2 at 7:30 p.m, at the Eternal Light Peace 
Memorial. 
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All churches of Gettysburg will be open 
for meditation during the commemoration. 
In addition, all clergymen will use as the 
theme for Sunday, June 30, “This Nation 
Under God.“ 

Exhibits and displays 

Numerous interesting displays will be on 
exhibition during the centennial. The De- 
partment of Defense Civil War exhibits and 
the post office Gettysburg commemorative 
stamp designs will be on display in the 
Gettysburg Joint Junior High School on 
Baltimore Street. The fabled Civil War 
locomotive, “The General,” will be spotted at 
Western Maryland Railway freight station 
on Stratton Street, Currier & Ives Civil War 
prints will be at the Visitor Center. 
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Arise and shine! Prepare to weep— 

You drowsy, peaceful, Pennsylvania cross- 
roads town, 

Your slumber’s over—your youthful sleep! 

Henceforth—unsought—yet inescapably— 
renown 

Will press upon you a sad yet shining crown 

In 2 of these days of racking, violent 
Oss 

Because your handy, star-shaped road net 
lay across 

Not only paths of armies, South and North— 

But cn very tide of history itself surging 
‘orth— 

Traps you in its foaming, roaring flood 

To mark the crest of epic strife 

In another sea of blood. 


Last night those bars of red across the 
mottled sky 

Flashed you a portent, a clutching panic 
dread 


As Buford’s tired Blue horsemen stumbled 


by, 
Saddles creaking, scabbards, blades, clink- 
ing—a dusty hour, 
To make another hard, weary-soldier bed 
Beneath the watchful Lutheran Seminary 
tower, 
Along the low westward-looking ridge 
an . railroad cut, Meherson's 


The brook, the worn little wooden bridge 
Bearing the empty road to Cashtown. 


From all of these the brief night through, 
The patrols, the pickets, the outposts cast 
down 


Behind the forward fences, searched with 
anxious eyes 

The distant dim Blue Mountain wall which 
hid 

The unwelcome thrust, now no surprise, 

Of Gray legions questing warily for Blue— 

Bound at some fateful, well-timed instant 
to break through 

And sweep away in fire and fury—if they 
can— 

These new guardians of your open western 

te 


gu 

That thin Blue line of cavalry—horse, gun 
and man 

Poised now to prove whether guns too few 
and holding force too late. 


Sure enough! There! Out of the hazy 
summer dawn, 

As the night mists roll off and lift away, 

Spread across the pike, the flelds each side, 

Dim lines of gray take shape, come flowing 


on, 
Making the bushes shake and the briers 
sway. 


Skirmishers! Undulating waves keeping 
stride! 


Can the barefoot think as they wince along, 


“What price, Gettysburg—those new shoes 
today, 


“If you haven’t sent them all away?” 
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But there's a terrible magnificence about 
them all, 
More deeply 3 than that faint far 


Not the ee uniforms, or the way the 
shot -torn flag folds fall— 

Not the thin, brown bodies, bare heads, 
makeshift shoes, 

The glinting musket barrels polished by 
constant use 

All impressive enough to a stranger’s casual 
eye 

Gazing pon young-old soldiers again about 

e. 


But those battle-skilled, trim, lines 

Driving relentlessly on with steel in their 
spines, 

Are meee, veterans, victors often in earlier 
strife, 

Proud of themselves, their cause, their way 
of life. 


The motley shirt, the butternut jean 

Are a panoply covering far more than seen. 

They drape an armor of spiritual steel 

ee . years later still make men 
ee 

No knightly caparison ever more nobly worn 

Than that poor butternut gray this grim 
summer morn. 


Ah, yes! That shoeless boy in gray there who 
now forever sleeps? 

He’s won golden spurs and slippers to walk 
the golden streets, 


Sidney Morgan. 


THE NAVY 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 

Mr, WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10 of this year I informed my colleagues 
that the Navy was up to its old tricks 
again, by secretly and improperly mail- 
ing a bid set to a sole-source—no com- 
petition—supplier before the required 
determination and findings justifying 
such a purchase had been signed. Today 
I want to show that the Comptroller 
General has supported my charge. I 
also want to show that a top Navy offi- 
cial ignored a law enacted by the 87th 
Congress in issuing a procurement docu- 
ment for the AN/DRW 29 drone radio. 

My April 10 presentation dealt with 
the no-competition purchase of this radio 
from Babcock Radios, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
I want to say here and now that I find 
no fault with Babcock. It is in business 
to make radios and it plays by the Navy 
rules. However, it was and still is my 
contention that a competitive procure- 
ment should have been undertaken for 
this equipment and that Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Installations and 
Logistics Kenneth M. BeLieu erred in 
signing a D. & F.“ well after the pro- 
curement was locked up and on its way 
to completion. 

Mr. BeLieu was not within the law 
when he signed the sole-source “D. & F.” 
I referred to here on April 10, and my au- 
thority for this statement is Joseph 
Campbell, the Comptroller General. In 
answer to my request for information on 
the way the AN/DRW 29 was purchased, 
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Mr. Campbell wrote me on June 11. In 
answer to my specific question about the 
propriety of issuing a procurement docu- 
ment, getting the skids greased, and then 
later issuing the justification for the 
whole deal, Mr. Campbell said: 

As to your question concerning the pro- 
priety of initiating a negotiated procurement 
prior to issuance of a determination and 
findings, the Departments’ procedure in this 
procurement is apparently predicated upon 
the premise that 10 United States Code, 
sec. 2303(2), as implemented by the provi- 
sions of Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations 3-000(ili) and 3-102 (b) (ii) requires a 
determination and findings only as a pre- 
requisite to “making” or “entering into” a 
negotiated contract. While such construc- 
tion, based solely on the language of 10 
United States Code, sec. 2032(2), may have 
been justifiable prior to enactment of Public 
Law 87-653, it is our opinion that a similar 
construction of the law, as presently con- 
stituted, is no longer proper. A copy of our 
letter of today to the Secretary of Defense, 
recommending that appropriate revisions be 
made in the regulations, is enclosed. 


Mr. Speaker, that law was passed 
October 15, 1962. 

In that letter, Mr. Speaker, the Comp- 
troller General outlines to the Secretary 
of Defense the case against issuing sole- 
source D. & F.’s after the procurement is 
well in progress, and says, in conclusion: 

We suggest that your immediate considera- 
tion be given to amending the armed serv- 
ices procurement regulations to require writ- 
ten determination and findings prior to the 
issuance of requests for proposals. 


There you have it, Mr. Speaker. The 
Comptroller General's statement that 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Installations and Logistics, a man who 
should know more about ASPR and the 
United States Code than any other 
Navy official, ignored a law enacted by 
the 87th Congress. There you have the 
concrete evidence that the will of Con- 
gress still has not been fulfilled. I hope 
it will be soon. 

For Mr. BeLieu to say he was ignorant 
of the change would be the height of 
folly since he and other procurement ex- 
ecutives resisted its passage and were 
charged with such resistance during 
hearings held last summer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another reason 
why my bill, H.R. 4409, should be en- 
acted into law. If the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Armed Forces will not keep 
abreast of the law and abide by it, then 
we in Congress must see that they do 
so. I know of no better mechanism than 
to institute a bipartisan joint congres- 
sional committee to ride herd on these 
Secretaries and the negotiated procure- 
ments they rubberstamp day after day 
after day, ad nauseam. 

I think it also appropriate to call the 
attention of the House at this time to 
another of Mr. BeLieu’s recent actions. 
Last year in hearings before the Armed 
Services Committee’s Special Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, the sole-source 
purchase of a radio identified as the AN/ 
PRC 41 was being studied. Mr. BeLieu 
authorized that sole-source procure- 
ment, while I tried to force competition 
and a lower price that would save over a 
million dollars for the taxpayer. 
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On page 96 of the hearings, Mr. BeLieu 
was being questioned by the Honorable 
Epwarp HÉBERT, then chairman of the 
subcommittee. Mr. BeLieu assured my 
colleague: 

I have issued instructions—and I am sure 
they are being followed—but there will be 
production drawings just as soon as possible 
on this first production run. This is part 
of our program, to get to the position of 
competition. 


Mr. HERBERT said the word Anticipat- 
ing” ?—and Mr. BeLieu answered, Com- 
petition.” Mr. HÉBERT asked, A new 
contract and a competitive contract” 
and Mr. BeLieu answered, “That is 
right.” 

You would think that meant the next 
time the AN/PRC 41 was bought it would 
be through competitive bidding, would 
you not? Well, on May 29, 1963, a pro- 
curement document was issued for the 
second purchase of the AN/PRC 41. 
Mr. BeLieu signed the D. & F.—attempt- 
ing to justify a second sole-source award 
for the production of this radio, which 
shows how much his pledge to a commit- 
tee of this Congress can be trusted. 

That is the next case in the series I am 
presenting to show that H.R. 4409 is 
badly needed to bring about efficiency in 
military procurement. It will be pre- 
sented early next week. I hope every 
Member studies it. 


NATIVE DOMESTIC LABOR FOR 
AMERICA 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been told that the termination of 
Public Law 78 will mean the end of agri- 
culture in California and Texas. I do 
not share that belief, and wish to call 
the attention of this House to an article 
in the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times, which indicates that domestic 
labor can take up the slack easily. We 
do not need foreign contract laborers or 
coolies or anything of the kind. What 
we need is effective utilization of our 
own labor pool. 

The editorial follows: 

NEED OF BRACEROS IN WEST DISPUTED—SuR- 
PLUS OF FARMHANDS SEEN BY CALIFORNIA 
COMMITTEE 
Los ANGELES.—California has 150,000 sur- 

plus domestic farm workers available to take 

up any slack caused by the impending end 
of the Mexican bracero program. 

That statement was made this week by the 
Reverend John G. Simmons, chairman of the 
emergency committee to aid farm workers. 
Mr. Simmons appealed to Al Tieburg, State 
director of employment, to make full dis- 
closure of the names of bracero users in 
California. 

“Employers of imported Mexican nationals 
have successfully hidden their identity be- 
hind the names of grower associations,” Mr. 
Simmons said in the letter. He continued: 

“All of the 143,562 different braceros in 
California in 1962 were employed by only 
7,694 growers—8 percent of the 99,000 farm- 
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ers in California. Most of this 8 percent used 
only a few of the total number, while the 
largest growers used the great majority of the 
braceros. 

“There is not a shred of evidence that these 
large operators cannot afford to pay the cost 
of hiring American workers. And there is in- 
controvertible evidence that California’s un- 
employed seasonal farmworkers are available 
to fill the jobs of braceros.” 


STATE RECORDS ARE CITED 


Mr. Simmons cited social security records 
maintained by the State department of em- 
ployment as showing that 407,799 domestic 
workers were employed at some time last year 
on the State’s farms, but that the peak num- 
ber hired at one time, in September, was 
only 258,000. This he said, indicated a total 
of almost 150,000 more farmworkers available 
than are employed at any one time. 

“This is more than enough to replace the 
72,900 foreign contract workers in California 
during the same peak period, and certainly 
enough to eliminate the need for braceros in 
all other periods,” he said. 

The Council of California Growers has 
maintained that the end of Public Law 78 
this year will impose a particular hardship on 
small farmers. 

The council says the labor gap cannot be 
filled by domestic hands in time to avert 
some losses to the State’s $3 billion agricul- 
tural business. 

Congress recently refused to extend the 
labor importation law, first passed as a World 
War II measure to combat labor shortages. 

The emergency committee headed by Mr. 
Simmons contends that the use of braceros 
not only has kept farm wages low, but has 
also hurt the small farmer by making it hard- 
er for him to compete with large-scale em- 
ployers. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 100TH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the start of West Virginia’s sec- 
ond century. On June 20, 1863, the 
Mountain State of West Virginia of- 
ficially became the 35th State in she 
Union. On April 20 of that year, Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the proclamation 
stating in part: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do, hereby, in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress aforesaid, declare and proclaim that 
the said act shall take effect and be in force, 
from and after 60 days from the date hereof. 


The eloquent words of the Reverend 
Dr. Allen’s prayer which opened the 
House of Representatives today brought 
to us the spirit of the people of West 
Virginia. Born during the fiery tur- 
moil of war, blessed with an unquench- 
able thirst for freedom, the people of 
West Virginia have lived in the economic 
paradox of great mineral riches beneath 
the soil without a corresponding wealth 
among all the people. 

Just what is the characteristic which 
marks the West Virginian? Our open- 
ing prayer today referred to “their re- 
spect and love for the land and their 
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kind brotherliness, one to another.” In 
his searching analysis of the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign, The Making of the 
President,” T. H. White wrote of West 
Virginians: 

These are handsome people and, beyond 
doubt, the best mannered and most cour- 
teous in the Nation. These are people who 
teach their children to say Sir“ and “Thank 
you” to their elders; they speak in soft and 
gentle tomes. Moreover, these are brave 
people—no State of the Union contributed 
more heavily to the Armed Forces of the 
United States in proportion to population 
than did this State of mountain men; nor 
did any State suffer more casualties in pro- 
portion to population. 


Perhaps an hour ago, standing in the 
driving rain in front of the State capitol 
building in Charleston, W. Va., were 
10,000 men, women, and children. They 
were waiting for the President of the 
United States, who had promised to come 
back to West Virginia and help them 
celebrate their 100th birthday. Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy did not disappoint 
them. Flying from Washington, D.C., 
with Representatives Harley O. Staggers 
and John M. Slack, Jr., and U.S. Sena- 
tors Jennings Randolph and Robert C. 
Byrd, President Kennedy landed at 
Kanawha Airport and drove through the 
city of Charleston to where the umbrella- 
shrouded throng was assembled. 
Bareheaded, he faced the crowd as the 
skies continued to open in torrents. 
What was said by the president of West 
Virginia University, Dr. Paul Miller, or 
the Governor of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable W. W. Barron, was 
significant and impressive, but the cen- 
tennial crowd obviously wanted to hear 
the President of the United States. 

President Kennedy reminded his lis- 
teners that he knew of no State whose 
people have a greater sense of pride in 
themselves, in their State and in their 
country.” The President pointed out: 

In many other places this crowd would 
long ago have gone home, but this State was 
born in a period of difficulty and tension. 
It has known sunshine and rain in a hun- 
dred years. 


He quite properly indicated: 

I would not be where I now am; I would 
not have some of the responsibilities which 
I now bear, if it had not been for the people 
of West Virginia, and, therefore, I am proud 
to come back here on this rainy day and 
salute this State and join you in committing 
West Virginia and the country to another 
100 years of progress. I salute West Vir- 
ginia, and I will carry on Saturday when I 
go to Europe the proud realization that not 
only mountaineers, but also Americans, are 
always free. 


THE 25TH INTERNATIONAL AIR AND 
SPACE SHOW—PARIS 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the International Air and Space 
Show in Paris, which took place on the 
14th and 15th of June 1963, at Le Bour- 
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get Airport, was an outstanding exhibi- 
tion of the highest level of ability. 
Flight demonstrations included military 
and civilian aircraft precision flying per- 
formed by Air Force teams from Italy, 
France, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. It was the largest international 
airshow to date, with 15 nations from 
both the free world and Iron Curtain 
being represented. Several years ago, I 
had the opportunity of attending the 
British air exhibit. It certainly gave me 
an opportunity of seeing how our own 
aeronautics policy in the United States 
had developed and in addition an oppor- 
tunity to see the aeronautics of Great 
Britain. 

Last May at the European American 
Space Assembly, U.S. representatives 
gathered at Brighton, England, to discuss 
with representatives of European coun- 
tries advances and developments in 
aeronautical and space policies. This 
was most informative for all who at- 
tended and gave each who attended 
background in policy and program. 

I had hoped to make the current trip 
to Paris for the 25th international air 
show, but the afternoon before the time 
to leave, I was advised to go to Bethesda 
Hospital for X-rays in connection with 
an injury which resulted in several bro- 
ken ribs. I was able to get my brother, 
Robert Fulton, of Pittsburgh, to go as 
an observer and report to me on the 
points in which I was interested, as he 
has long experience in various matters 
in air and space in which I was particu- 
larly interested. My brother is an ex- 
perienced businessman, being the treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania Drilling Co. of 
Pittsburgh as well as the publisher of 
various weekly newspapers which I own 
in suburban Pittsburgh. Because his 
observations are of value to the Members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
public, I am giving the following report: 

First. In placing emphasis on the space 
program, the Federal Government should 
not overlook the progress in aeronautics. 
The aeronautics development program 
should be emphasized and continued. 

Second. European nations are further 
advanced on developments in planes than 
most U.S. citizens realize. Fast, effi- 
cient, and excellent-handling craft were 
greatly in evidence at the Paris air show, 
plus good piloting and maneuvering. 

Third. The U.S. Government should 
convince the aircraft industry in devel- 
oping hypersonic planes of 2,000-mile 
cruising speed and a 3,000- to 4,000-mile 
range, for peacetime purposes, as well as 
the development of the RS-70 bomber 
program. 

Fourth. It is recommended that a joint 
hypersonic plane program be developed 
by the Western nations—France, Brit- 
ain, Germany, and Italy. Each of these 
countries shows every capability of ad- 
vanced development in the aeronautical 
high speed field. 

Such a joint program would first, be 
more economical than the present pro- 
posed competition by the United States 
with these countries; second, remove the 
friction of competing with our allies in 
the field in which they are already mak- 
ing progress; and third, make possible a 
speedier and more efficient program, as 
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we could pool the progress already made 
to date by the Western nations. Secrecy 
and trying to outwit the programs of 
other countries will cost the United 
States money, time, materials, and 
friendship. 

These observations and recommenda- 
tions for change of policy of the United 
States have my complete approval and I 
believe it is well warranted under the 
conditions that prevail today in the 
United States as well as the free world. 
We must today make broad general poli- 
cies both in the executive plan as well as 
in the U.S. Congress and the committees 
which have jurisdiction in aeronautic 
and space sciences, including the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, of 
which I am a senior member. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF JUNE 24 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire as to the program 
for the balance of this week and, if the 
majority leader can tell us, as to the 
program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no further program for the balance of 
this week. 

Monday is District Day. There are 
two bills—H.R. 6177, to increase Federal 
contribution authorization to District of 
Columbia, and H.R. 4277, to increase 
District of Columbia borrowing author- 
ity. 

Also on Monday there will be called up 
for consideration H.R. 6016—additional 
authorization for certain river basin 
plans; H.R. 5312, increasing the authori- 
zation for appropriation for continuing 
work in the Missouri River Basin by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and H.R. 
5795—3 years’ suspension of restriction 
on withdrawal from Treasury of postal 
appropriations. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill for 1964. 

I may advise, Mr. Speaker, that all 
these bills are being programed on Mon- 
day. They involve matters which should 
be finished by the end of this fiscal year. 
We are, accordingly, programing all of 
them for Monday, although at least one 
of them might go over until a later day 
in the week. 

I would like of course to make the 
usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time, 
and that any further program will be 
announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Could the gentleman 
tell us at this time when we might expect 
the continuing resolution on appropria- 
tions to be offered? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Missouri, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, asked and was given 
unanimous consent that such a resolu- 
tion might be in order any day next 
week. I understand that as soon as the 
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Committee on Appropriations is ready 
that matter will be in order. 

Mr. HALLECK. We are running to 
the end of the fiscal year. I would ven- 
ture to express the thought that con- 
sideration of that measure will have to 
go to the other body also, and that con- 
sideration here will not be postponed too 
long next week in order that the matter 
can be disposed of before the end of the 
week, which I think would be advanta- 
geous to all of us. 

Mr. ALBERT. I share the gentle- 
man’s view. I hope we can finish all of 
these matters by the end of next week. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTERS ACT OF 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, Hon. Joun E. Focarty, in intro- 
ducing a fourth bill in the field of men- 
tal illness and mental retardation. This 
bill, the “Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1963” has two main pro- 
visions: First, the authorization of grants 
to the States to construct comprehensive 
community mental health centers and 
second, the authorization of short-term 
project grants for the initial staffing cost 
of these centers. 

With Congressman Focarty I stress 
the crucial need for action in this field. 
As I did in my last message on this topic, 
I refer to my remarks in the RECORD on 
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March 19, 1963, which is a comprehensive 
analysis of this field of legislation. 

The President’s message on mental 
retardation indicated the need for com- 
munity mental health centers. This 
need has been supported by recent de- 
velopments in mental health activities 
throughout the country which reveal 
that a large percentage of the mentally 
ill can be cared for in their home com- 
munities if adequate services are pro- 
vided. However, in all but a few com- 
munities in the Nation, these facilities 
do not exist. 

The community mental health cen- 
ter will correct this situation by pro- 
viding early diagnosis, outpatient and 
inpatient treatment, and transitorial 
and rehabilitative services. We will help 
to provide community service to com- 
munity people to solve a community 
problem. Basically, the patient will be 
able to proceed from diagnosis through 
treatment and recovery to rehabilitation 
in the shortest time. 

This program has precedent in the 
Hill-Burton Act where Federal funds 
have long been used to help meet the 
cost of constructing health facilities. 
Health facilities are an integral and 
necessary part of our national mental 
health program. 

Mr. Speaker, I again commend the 
efforts of the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island. He has constantly 
urged this House to pass legislation 
which will lessen the burden of those 
suffering from mental illness and men- 
tal retardation. I salute him for his 
efforts in this vital matter, unequaled in 
the Congress and I join with him in 
urging passage of this legislation. 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS AND THE FIFTH CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with Public Law 86-90—the famous 
Captive Nations Week resolution which 
Congress passed in July 1959—the Amer- 
ican people will next month again ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week. As in yes- 
teryear, from Maine to Hawaii, from 
Florida to Alaska, Americans will by in- 
dividual voice or organized rallies and 
ceremonies speak out in behalf of over 
22 captive nations in Eurasia and this 
hemisphere. In the week of July 14-20 
they will urge that our Government re- 
new its moral and political determina- 
tion to seek the liberation and freedom 
of Cuba and the two dozen captive na- 
tions in Eastern Europe and Asia. Our 
people will be celebrating the Fifth Cap- 
tive Nations Week Observance. 

PERFECT OCCASION FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


This fifth observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week presents us in Congress with 
a perfect occasion for the formation of a 
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Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
As many times in the past, this body can 
exercise leadership in a field that is of 
basic importance to the security of our 
Nation. No one seeks more to bury the 
truths and realities about all the cap- 
tive nations than the Russian leader 
Khrushchev himself. Regrettably, there 
are many in this country, both in high 
and low stations, who would seek to ac- 
commodate him in this respect. In ef- 
fect, they would have us throw into dis- 
use one of our most formidable weapons 
in the cold war. 

I cannot believe that we in Congress 
are prepared to disarm ourselves because 
the sensitivities of Khrushchev or a Mao 
tse-tung might be aroused. This power- 
ful political weapon as represented by 
the captive nations of Europe, Asia and 
in this hemisphere must be provided for, 
strengthened, and constantly fueled so 
that our people will never forget their 
obligations to the preservation and ex- 
pansion of freedom; so that our adver- 
saries will not forget our determination 
to meet these obligations. As elected 
representatives of our people, we in Con- 
gress have a fundamental responsibility 
to perform—the responsibility of inform- 
ing our people about all the captive na- 
tions, the responsibility of constantly in- 
vestigating and studying developments 
in these nations, the responsibility of 
discerning the opportunities presented 
by these developments for the advance 
of world freedom. 

This heavy responsibility can only be 
met in any satisfactory way by the for- 
mation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. And the perfect occa- 
sion for this act is now on the eve of the 
fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week. The occasion is now for Congress 
to exercise its leadership in this vital 
field. 

THREE DOZEN RESOLUTIONS CALL FOR A HEARING 


Mr. Speaker, in the Rules Committee 
there are at present three dozen resolu- 
tions for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 
These resolutions call for a hearing and 
a vote. I have requested the chairman 
of the Rules Committee to consider the 
proposal of a special committee in the 
light of all the maneuvers that have been 
staged these past 2 years to stall decisive 
action on this vital proposal. 

ARMENIA AND RUSK 


Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of 
numerous authorities on the Soviet Union 
the letter sent by Secretary of State Rusk 
to the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, should have been accepted 
as conclusive evidence of the real and 
pressing need for an investigative special 
committee. That letter of August 1961, 
stands as a classic in educated ignorance 
concerning the captive nations in the 
USS.R. To conceive of “Ukraine, 
Armenia, or Georgia” as “traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union” and then to 
state that “Reference to these latter 
areas places the U.S. Government in the 
undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of a histori- 
cal state - as though the Soviet Union 
were a historical state—leaves much to 
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be desired in adequate understanding of 
the realities and forces at work in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Recently, it was my privilege to address 
Americans of Armenian descent conven- 
ing in Washington. They not only ex- 
pressed to me their amazement at this 
deficient understanding by our Secre- 
tary of State, but also revealed their in- 
dignation over the fact that Moscow, at 
least in its propaganda, shows a more 
rational appreciation of the national 
being of Armenia than does our Secretary 
of State and countless others like him. 
The American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia has issued a most 
illuminating statement on “Self-Deter- 
mination and Armenia: Need for the 
Formation of A Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations.” For the benefit of 
our Members, I include this statement at 
this point in the RECORD: 

SELF-DETERMINATION AND ARMENIA 

Im by the public reaction to the 
first Captive Nations Week resolution of Con- 
gress,’ in March of 1961, Congressman DANIEL 
J. FLoop, Democrat of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced before the 87th Congress? a bill, still 
languishing in the House Rules Committee 
for reasons discussed below, proposing the 
formation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. Mr. FLoop's bill was fol- 
lowed by the filing of 28 similar proposals by 
Congressmen of both parties.“ 

Mr. FLoop perhaps little foresaw the re- 
action his perfectly sensible proposal would 
trigger in the Department of State. 

When Congressman SMITH, head of the 
House Rules Committee, called for a hearing 
on the Flood and correlated bills, strong 
testimony was heard from proponents of the 
measure, while nobody appeared in opposi- 
tion. Mr. Smirm nevertheless found him- 
self under pressure to hold what were to be 
patently delaying “added hearings.” These 
never took place. Instead, a motion to table 
the Flood bill was boldly made before the 
Rules Committee—and defeated. 

Attempts to delay, postpone and finally 
cancel outright consideration of the bill led 
to a bizarre episode. It was generally known 
that the Department of State looked with 
displeasure on the Flood proposal; and in 
order to bring to the surface the in-camera 
opposition, State was invited to testify before 
the rules group. 

The Secretary of State however responded 
by way of a letter addressed to Congressman 
Smrrx, which read in essential part: 

“The President and I have both expressed 
the conviction that a final settlement of the 
problem of Berlin, of Germany and of Cen- 
tral Europe must take account of the right 
of self-determination of the peoples con- 
cerned. However, the U.S. Government’s 
position is weakened by any action which 
confuses the rights of formerly independent 
peoples or nations with the status of areas, 
such as the Ukraine, Armenia or Georgia, 
which are traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union. Reference to these latter areas places 
the U.S. Government in the undesirable posi- 


S. J. Res. 111, HJ. Res. 454, 459, passed on 
four consecutive annual occasions accom- 
panied by a Presidential Proclamation. 

2 Filed as H.R. 211, 87th Cong., ist sess. 

3 Notably, H.R. 267, of Congressman Edward 
Derwinski, Republican, of Ilionis. Bills 
have also been entered by Congressmen 
Philbin, Rodino, Stratton, Halpern, Conte, 
Cunningham, Bow, William E. Miller, Bruce, 
Collier, Dwyer, Wallhauser, Rostenkowski, 
Schadeberg, Pucinski, Robison, Dulski, Mac- 
Gregor, Morse, Dingell, Farbstein, Becker, 
King, Clark, and former Congressman, now 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Scranton. 
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tion of seeming to advocate the dismember- 
ment of a historical state.“ 

The extraordinary proposition that Ar- 
menia, the Ukraine and Georgia are “tradi- 
tional parts of the Soviet Union,” and that 
reference to these “latter areas places the 
U.S. Government in the undesirable position 
of seeming to advocate the dismemberment 
of a historical state,” seems clearly to spell 
out what appears to be a departmental 
policy with reference to the colonial states 
ingested federally and forcibly into the So- 
viet Union. 


ARMENIA VERSUS THE SOVIET— WHICH IS THE 
HISTORICAL STATE? 


The suggestion that Armenia is an area, 
while the Soviet is “a historical state” is 
absurd. It constitutes a misjudgment of 
the facts. The opposite is more to the truth: 
Armenia is the historical state, the Soviet 
Union, the area. 

The “historical state” of the U.S.S.R. has 
been in existence for scarcely 40 years; Ar- 
menia was a nation—fulfilling all the func- 
tions, qualifications, and attributes of na- 
tionhood—when the Russian steppes came 
to the attention of early historiographers as 
the abode of a remote, wild and nomadic 
people known vaguely as the Scythians. 

Ancient Armenia was the contemporary 
of Assyria, Elam, Chaldea, Babylon, Sumerea, 
Judea, Egypt, the Hittites, Greece, Mace- 
donia, Medes, Zoroastrian Persia, and other 
early states, all of whom it has survived. It 
was the land of Eden, and on its “mountains 
of Ararat” the Ark came to rest. Its aborig- 
inal ethnic strain bolstered by the arrival 
and absorption of Greek colonists from 
Thessaly, Armenia maintained its sover- 
eignty at a time when most of the nations 
of the known world were succumbing to the 
“wolflike Assyrian.” The earliest of Western 
historians were familar with Armenia.“ The 
Avesta referred to Armenia as “that blessed 
land of purity.” 

The fiercely independent nature of the 
Armenian nation became a legend in an- 
cient days. Such political fugitives as Han- 
nibal sought refuge in Armenia and there 
observed the Armenian King Artaxiad es- 
tablishing for the first time in documented 
history a recognizable enlightened feudal 
order in which the peasantry was safeguarded 
by monarchic decree from the exploitation of 
the nobility. 

Armenia reached its territorial zenith dur- 
ing the reign of Tigranes (the Great) (95— 
54 B.C.), who fought against the incrusta- 
tion of Roman power in Asia Minor. Its 
orientation, indeed its ethnic structure and 
cultural and other predelictions have always 
been Western in form, although the creative 
and talented people of Armenia have created 
a unique cultural heritage which has served 
as the perfect bridge between East and West. 

Armenia remotely developed and perfected 
its own Indo-European tongue which, char- 
acteristically of the nature of the nation 
it serves, is an independent branch of that 
family of languages. Again characteristical- 
ly, in A.D. 278 Armenia pioneered in the 
massive Christian revolution, becoming the 
first nation in history to adopt that religion 
as the state religion. It has jealously 
guarded the independence of its great Na- 


An excellent reprint of this letter appears 
in The Ukrainian Quarterly (winter 1961; 
vol. XVII, No. 4), p. 295. It ought to be 
noted that a second letter to Mr. Smith from 
the same source sought to give assurance 
that “there is no change in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s long established policy toward the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R.” but failed to with- 
draw its interpretation of what it considered 
to be the status of the Ukraine, Armenia, 
and Georgia (vid., op. cit., 298, for the text 
of this letter as well as a discussion). 

For instance, Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, etc. 
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tional Armenian Apostolic Church of Christ 
through the harrowing centuries. 

In A.D. 404, it devised its own alphabet as 
another step toward preserving and assert- 
ing the independent character of the nation 
and people. 

Armenia is a nation with its own national 
language, its own national alphabet, its own 
national church, its own national culture 
and traditions. It is a nation that has dis- 
tinguished itself in the annals of mankind 
by its doggedly successful effort to preserve 
its nationhood in the face of some 18 major 
invasions that have swept over the land and 
brought into Armenia some of the fiercest 
conquerors of history. It is in the living ex- 
ample of the futility of genocide. It blesses 
national fortitude. It seems hardly credible 
that such a nation can even in the wildest 
of imagination be termed an area or a 
traditional part of an entity geographically 
and politically defined for but four decades. 

Now let us take a look at that historical 
state—the Soviet Union. 

The area known as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is composed presently of 
15 so-called republics. One of these, the 
largest, the Russian Federated Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, is the only Republic that is in 
major part Russian, but even that Russian 
unit has incorporated into itself areas of 
states, once free, or still free.“ 

In the U.S.S.R. many tongues are spoken. 
There are as many cultures as there are 
peoples. There are literally hundreds of 
ethnic and racial and linguistic stocks. All 
these were brought together in statehood 
through subversion and aggression. The 
Kremlin is trying desperately to create a 
“one nation with one language, one people,” 
but this russifying effort betrays its areal 
nature. Each of the 14 Republics attached 
to the Russian Republic has been forcibly 
annexed. It is a fabricated, manufactured, 
multinational, ersatz entity, with no his- 
torical background. It is composed of once 
independent nations, such as Armenians; 
and it is remarkable that the Department of 
State finds this motley group to be a histori- 
cal state, while such nations as Armenia, 
Georgia and the Ukraine which antedate 
the establishment of the Soviet Union by 
hundreds and in some cases thousands of 
years, and that of the founding of Russia by 
at least hundreds of years are thought to be 
areas and traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

Whatever its reasons, the Rusk letter makes 
it quite plain that the incorporated states of 
the Soviet Union are without the pale of the 
American doctrine of self-determination. In 
this apparently there is regrettable agreement 
with the Bolsheviks, who say, according to 
Mr. Douglas Dillon, present Secretary of the 
Treasury, that, “since we have determined 
that our Soviet is, by self-determination, not 
an imperial state, no people have the right 
to escape from it.“ 


ARMENIA: HOW THINGS HAVE CHANGED 


We can best emphasize the grotesque 
change that is taking place in American pol- 
icy by again citing Armenia. 

How times have changed. In 1915, the Ar- 
menian people were subjected to a terrible 
ordeal of massacre and deportation on the 
part of the Turkish conqueror. Scarcely 2 
years later, in one of the real miracles in the 
history of mankind, the nation that ought 


*As an example, the Finnish-Karelian 
Republic was incorporated into the R.F.S.S.R. 
in 1956, but of course was a part of free 
Finland before its annexation by the Soviet. 
Other once-free states are today wholly or 
in part annexed by the R.F.S.S.R. 

See the text of this remarkable speech, 
delivered before a gathering of Polish Ameri- 
cans while Mr. Dillon was Undersecretary 
of State in the Eisenhower Cabinet, in Haire- 
nik Weekly, Boston, Oct. 3, 1960. 
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to have died fielded an army, replaced the de- 
parted Russian forces, fought its oppressor 
alone, defeated him and, as the proud “little 
ally“ of the Western Powers, established it- 
self as the “Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia.” 

Its doughty army, unaided, staved off a 
Turkish offensive directed at the oil city of 
Baku, on the Caspian, thus preventing the 
forces of Germany, the ally of Turkey, from 
receiving needed petroleum supplies. Ger- 
man, Turk, English, French, and American— 
friend and foe alike—marveled at the cour- 
age of the little Armenian Army.’ In recog- 
nition of its statehood and its contributions 
to the Allied victory, Armenia in 1919 was 
given de facto recognition by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and almost all the other Western 
Powers, pending the deliberations and final 
decisions of the Paris Peace Conference re- 
lating to the boundaries, but not the sov- 
ereignty, of the new republic. 

Armenia thus exchanged diplomatic rep- 
resentatives with the American Government. 
American aid poured into the republic. An 
American mandate of the nation was seri- 
ously proposed—one of the rare instances in 
the history of the United States that a man- 
date proposition of this type has gotten as 
far as the United States Senate—but was 
turned down only because of the rising tide 
of American isolationism directed against 
what was cynically being termed Wilson’s 
“globaloney.” The independence of Armenia 
Wilson made one of the principal platforms 
of his 14 points, and the President himself 
actually executed at the behest of the Allies 
his celebrated delineation of the boundaries 
of the Armenian Republic ?~—which included 
what is today the Armenian Soviet Republic, 
as well as other historically Armenian soil 
presently held by Turkey. 

By 1920, the Armenian republic had made 
important strides towards ameliorating the 
chaotic conditions it had inherited. A na- 
tional democratic election—the first of its 
kind ever held in Asia Minor—had given the 
Nation its popular government; industry had 
been established, the educational system had 
been prefected, free enterprise, encouraged 
by the Government, was producing a healthy 
economy and excellent future national pros- 
pects. Into this exciting atmosphere of 
national reconstruction intruded the Com- 
munist. An abortive May Revolt was sup- 
pressed as Turkish pressure exerted by the 
Kemalist tide grew on Armenia and Turkish 
and Soviet diplomats met secretly in Mos- 
cow. Finally, in a joint attack, Soviet and 
Turkish forces attacked Armenia and de- 
stroyed the democratic government—even at 
a moment when Armenian officials were 
closeted with Soviet representatives in an at- 
tempt to avoid war." Shades of Pearl Har- 
bor! Feverish in its oplatic dream of isola- 
tionism, the West moved not a hand to save 
Armenia, 

THE CAPTIVE WORLD 

The terrible pattern of operations which 

wrested from the West one of its more val- 


*The expression is that of Clemenceau. 
See Pasdermadjian's excellent study, Why 
Armenia Should Be Free,“ Boston, 1919. 

See especially, the memoirs of Generals 
Ludendorff and von Sanders. There are 
similar statements on record from Allenby, 
Haig, Lloyd George, President Wilson, Am- 
bassador Morgenthau, and the American 
military. 

1 President Wilson submitted his delinea- 
tion of the Armenian boundaries through 
the American Ambassador in Paris to the 
Secretariat General of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference on Nov. 24, 1920. 

The events of the sovietization of Ar- 
menia are graphically and accurately related 
in Special Report No, 5, of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; Wash- 
ington, 1955. 
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ued and deserving democratic republics was 
to be repeated in similar form throughout 
the Soviet era of expansion. In all, 14 in- 
dependent states fell to Soviet subversion 
and outright military aggression and are 
now—or so we are assured—“ traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union“ which apparently 
qualifies as a historical state through ag- 
gression, not self-determination: 

(1) Armenia, independent May 28, 1918, 
fell December 2, 1920; (2) Azerbaijan, inde- 
pendent May 29, 1918, fell 1920; (3) Byelo- 
russia, independent March 25, 1918, fell 1921; 
(4) Cossackia (Kuban), independent Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, fell 1920; (5) Cossackia (Don), 
independent May 5, 1920, fell 1920; (6) Es- 
tonia, independent February 24, 1918, fell 
June 1940; (7) Democratic Republic of the 
Far East, independent April 4, 1920, fell same 
year; (8) Democratic Republic of the North 
Caucasus, independent May 11, 1918, fell 
1920; (9) Georgia, independent May 26, 1918, 
fell 1920; (10) Idel-Ural, independent No- 
vember 12, 1917, fell 1920; (11) Latvia, inde- 
pendent November 18, 1918, fell June 1920; 
(12) Lithuania, independent February 16, 
1918, fell June 1940; (13) Turkestan,* inde- 
pendent, April 15, 1922, fell later same year; 
(14) Ukraine, independent January 22, 1918, 
fell 1920.3 

These are today outright, incorporated col- 
onies of the Soviet—captive states despite 
the constitutional privilege given them to 
secede from the Soviet Union—something 
which no republic has dared attempt to do.“ 

To these imperial subjects may be added 
the so-called satellites in Europe, nations so 
enmeshed in the political, geopolitical, eco- 
nomic and social structure of the “mother” 
Soviet Union as to make their nominal inde- 
pendence, as that of the republic states—the 
incorporated slave states—a simple and cruel 
mockery. 

In the incorporated captive states enum- 
erated above, there dwell about 114 million 
people—of non-Russian persuasion. This fig- 
ure does not cover other smaller non-Russian 
tribal groups in the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, the mastering Russians total 
only about 96 million, a perfect example of 
a minority group dominating a majority 
and of course a classic colonial syndrome. 

If we were to take the populations of all 
the nations mentioned as once free in the 
congressional Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion, add to them the people of the Russian 
Republic, we would find that there are today 
in the Communist world dominated by Mos- 
cow 906,822,000 people—approximately 36 
percent of the population of the entire world. 
The vast majority of these of course are 
non-Russlans. 

Now then, if it is American policy to exert 
honorable power as a factor in ensuring its 
own security, then it would be wisdom itself 
to aspire to the disintegration of such a vast 
empire motivated today by the Moscow Com- 
munist dream of world revolution, an ill- 
begotten empire being geared by Moscow for 
the communization of the world. 

At least, the United States ought not to 
act to encourage the stronger congealment 
of Moscow's hold over its captives; nor 
should it discourage the aspirations of the 


* The Turkestan Independent Republic 
has been separated into four parts—the 
Kirghiz, Tadhik, Uzbek, and Turkmen so- 
called republics. 

“For interesting added statistical data in 
this regard, see Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki's 
“The Captive Nations.” 

“It is significant that the Armenians re- 
main to this date the first and only once-free 
nation integrated into the Soviet Union 
which successfully revolted against and ex- 
pelled a Soviet Government. This occurred 
as a result of the famous February 18 
Armenian revolt. See Special Report No. 5 
(footnote 11, this study). 
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captive peoples to return to their former 
status. 

If the U.S. Government is retailoring its 
colonial thinking to conform with the 
euphoric vision that the Soviet Union is 
“mellowing” and given time it will ma- 
ture,” it ought to keep in mind that the So- 
viet Union emerged from World War II with 
a gain of 262,000 square miles of territory 
and over 22 millions of people. The expan- 
sion of the imperial power of Soviet Russia 
has since World War II greatly accelerated, 
at a time when according to Dr. Bunche, the 
Western colonial community has dwindled 
to 100 million. Since the formation of the 
United Nations, according to the same offi- 
cial, 700 million people have been freed of 
colonial bondage“ What Mr. Bunche did 
not say, however, is that not one of those 
who have been freed was a former Soviet 
slave. 

While colonialism in the West diminishes 
to its death, the colonialism of the Soviet 
expands and flourishes. 


NONPREDETERMINATION 


One would think that the departmental 
misinterpretation of history regarding the 
status of the Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia 
in connection with the Soviet would be dis- 
turbance sufficient to Americans whose pa- 
rental nations are Soviet captives, but these 
same Americans are equally disturbed by 
the failure of the Department to take a 
positive stand favoring the extension of the 
basic American precept of self-determina- 
tion to the incorporated, once free nations 
of the U.S.S.R. In this regard, lately there 
have been strong indications that the De- 
partment has rather hit upon a formula 
bearing an interesting neologistic label— 
“nonpredetermination.” 

According to a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, departmental thinking goes some- 
think like this: 

“The attitude of the U.S. Government to- 
ward the aspirations of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union which sometimes has been 
termed a policy of nonpredetermination, is in 
fact a corollary of our fundamental policy 
favoring the right of self-determination. 
What this policy is that, while continuing to 
affirm our sympathy and support for the 
just aspirations of the many peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. Government does not 
presume here and now to define these aspira- 
tions as they exist, or may develop, or to 
prejudge the political arrangements which 
might be preferred by these peoples if they 
were free to choose them, tomorrow, or 10 
years hence.” 10 

This sentiment, expressed before the same 
gathering which had been assured by a 
Presidential message, that, “the U.S. Gov- 
ernment strongly supports the Just aspira- 
tions of all peoples to national independence, 
governments of their own choosing,” led a 
great nationalities newspaper to comment 
bitterly: 

“But the tone of his [the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State] and the message of 
President Kennedy are as far apart as the 
North and South Poles. While President 
Kennedy speaks openly of the basic goal of 
U.S. foreign policy, which pledges the sup- 
port of all peoples in the struggle for free- 
dom and national independence, the State 
Department pays lipservice to the principles 


3 Dr. Ralph Bunche, an official of the U.S. 
United Nations delegation, is quoted in this 
regard in the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 
15, 1960. 

1 A quotation from a speech delivered be- 
fore the 8th Triennial Congress of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, on Oct. 
12, 1962, by the Honorable Carl T. Rowan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs. See text of speech in Syoboda, 
Ukrainian Weekly, Oct. 20, 1962. 

* Op. cit. 
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of national self-determination by introduc- 
ing a statement on ‘nonpredetermination.’”’ * 

And this of course is a perfect example of 
the fatal strabismus of American foreign 
policy today—the inability of all concerned 
to agree on what America thinks ought to 
be done about the colonies of the Soviet 
Union. It is a remarkable proposition—that 
is, remarkable for America—that the De- 
partment proposes. It means that America 
does not feel that people who are enslaved 
will choose freedom and sovereignty (as 
America itself did) when once they have 
been freed of their chains. 

What must be clearly understood by all 
concerned is that the captive nations groups 
are not waging their grim struggle against 
communism simply so that communism may 
be destroyed only to be succeeded by foreign 
mastery of any other or similar type or form. 
The continued existence of the present So- 
viet Russian empire in any shape as it is 
imperially and territorially and politically 
constituted today is not acceptable to the 
captive nations groups. If the Department 
feels that anything less than sovereignty— 
that is national independence—may ensue 
upon the application of a free self-determi- 
nation test among the captive states, it is 
very, very wrong. 

Did anyone in the U.S. Government have 
any doubts whatsoever that the Indian peo- 
ple, once freed of their colonial status, would 
choose to govern themselves, rather than 
throw themselves under the hegemony of 
another colonial power? 

Those who argue that “we don’t know 
what the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are really 
thinking,” simply are not in touch with the 
realities of the situation. It would be wise 
for them to repeat with Mr. Nehru: 

„Aggression has awakened the Indian peo- 
ple to the realization that those who live 
in a dream world cannot defend their 
freedom.” ” 


NEED FOR A CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


It has of course been the simple burden 
of this paper to cast light on a confused and 
tragically mishandled situation which may 
very well bear with the very security of the 
United States of America, as well as its stra- 
tegie interests and the peace of the world: 

“It is incumbent upon us as free citizens 
to appreciatively recognize that the captive 
nations (of both Europe and Asia) in the 
aggregate constitute not only a primary de- 
terrent against a hot global war and further 
overt aggression by Moscow's totalitarian 
imperialism, but also a prime positive means 
for the advance of world freedom in a struggle 
which in totalistic form is psychopolitical.” » 

The entire situation, with its grim push 
and pull, its contradictions, its misunder- 

, shows the crying need for a spe- 
cialist committee of the legislative branch of 
Government to study and bring to light all 
the facts on captive nations in order to help 
our Government produce an equitable for- 
eign policy relating to the aspirations of the 
captive nations of the U.S.S.R. House Reso- 
lution 211 and similar resolutions propose 
just that and ought to enjoy the support of 
every responsible American public official. 

America’s best interests, and the interests 
of the free world, demand that Mr. Froop's 
bill, or a similar measure, be immediately 
read out of the Rules Committee and pre- 
sented to the House floor for full debate and 
acceptance. 

Mr. FLoop's proposition is simply this: 

“The committee shall conduct an inquiry 
into and a study of all the captive non-Rus- 
sian nations, which includes Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 


Op. cit. 

“As quoted in Boston Herald, Nov. 28, 
1962. 

Par. 12 of Congressman FLOOD’s H. Res. 
211. 
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Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and other subjugated 
nations, also of the Russian people, with 
particular reference to the moral and legal 
status of Red totalitarian control over them, 
facts concerning conditions existing in those 
nations, and means by which the United 
States can assist them by peaceful processes 
in their present plight and in their aspira- 
tions to regain their national and individual 
freedoms.” = 

Only thus can there evolve in Washington 
an internationalism of responsibility. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened attentively to the reading of the 
President’s message to the Congress on 
civil rights, and wish to say that this is 
a problem which I do not believe can 
suitably be solved by legislative fiat— 
rather it will have to be resolved in the 
hearts and minds of men working with 
reasonable understanding of the issues 
involved and working in good will and in 
an atmosphere both of realism and 
comity. I shall not belabor this view 
at this time, but instead I want to express 
my relief over the fact that the President 
did see fit to end his message with a 
verbal injunction against any further 
theatrics or melodramatic devices which 
can lead only to violence, sudden death, 
and a deepening of the wounds that have 
already been inflicted by demonstrations 
which have gotten out of hand and 
harmed rather than helped any cause 
concerned. 

Frankly, I believe his appeal is tardy 
and should have been uttered long be- 
fore this time. On the evening of June 
13, I had the opportunity to talk with 
the President at the White House and in 
the course of our conversation, I stated 
that I was disappointed that he had not 
stressed in his recent talks the necessity 
for restraint and for refraining from 
actions which increase the tensions en- 
gendered by recent occurrences through- 
out the Nation, not only in the South 
but in other areas of the country. I 
pointed out that in various areas in my 
own State of North Carolina, leading 
citizens of both races have been attempt- 
ing quietly and legally to resolve some of 
these problems and the degree of suc- 
cess which has been attained is certainly 
despite and not because of the near-riots, 
actual riots, and demonstrations which 
have contained the seeds of violence and 
lawbreaking, and in some instances have 
flamed into deplorable consequences to 
life, limb, and property. I strongly 
urged the President to call for a suspen- 


* Lines 20 to 25 p. 4, and lines 1 to 3, p. 
5, in official publication of Congressman 
Fl. oo H. Res. 211. 
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sion of demonstrations calculated to 
bring about a breach of the peace. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right of people, and 
this is without regard to race, color, or 
creed, peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of 
grievances, and certainly no one seeks 
to abridge this right. But even though 
this right is guaranteed, I would consider 
it the better part of wisdom in the long 
run to employ restraint and to refrain 
from demonstrations which may start 
out as peaceable assemblies and end in 
criminations, recriminations, violence, 
and deteriorating rather than improved 
relations between the races. It is my 
fervent hope that the President’s plea 
for restraint will be heeded and that the 
potential threat of anarchy may thereby 
be avoided. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATE AND 
LOCAL UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide a uniform 
procedure for periodic congressional re- 
view of new grants-in-aid to State and 
local units of government. This bill is 
similar to H.R. 12565, which I introduced 
in the 87th Congress, 2d session, as an 
improved version of H.R. 7802—a bill 
which earlier had been reported favor- 
ably to the Committee on Government 
Operations by its Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee. I am pleased to 
note that the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], the ranking mi- 
nority member of our Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, is introducing 
an identical bill. I invite all of my col- 
leagues who are interested in the respon- 
sible and efficient use of the grant-in-aid 
as an instrument of intergovernmental 
cooperation to join in the sponsorship of 
this legislation. 

It is the purpose of this bill to estab- 
lish a uniform policy and procedure 
whereby new programs for grant assist- 
ance from the Federal Government to 
the States or to their political subdivi- 
sions which may hereafter be enacted by 
the Congress shall be made the subject 
of sufficient subsequent review by the 
Congress to insure that first, the effec- 
tiveness of grants-in-aid as instruments 
of Federal-State-local cooperation is im- 
proved and enhanced; second, grant 
programs are revised and redirected as 
necessary to meet new conditions arising 
subsequent to their original enactment; 
and, third, grant programs are termi- 
nated when they have substantially 
achieved their purpose. 

While I do not believe it would be 
practical to apply this bill to existing 
grants, it is my hope that these programs 
will also be reassessed periodically by 
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the Congress and the executive agencies 
— terms of the criteria contained in the 
ill. 

Under the proposed legislation, any 
grant program enacted by the Congress 
beginning in January 1965 would auto- 
matically terminate after 5 years in the 
event that no expiration date is specified, 
This provision would not apply in any 
case where a termination date, however 
long, is specified or where the appli- 
cability of this act has been waived be- 
cause Congress intends to provide con- 
tinuing Federal- assistance in a given 
program. 

This legislation would also establish a 
standardized procedure for subsequent 
review by the appropriate legislative 
committees of the Congress of any new 
grant program enacted for a period of 
4 or more years. During the 12 months 
preceding the expiration date of any 
such program, the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House and Senate would con- 
duct studies to determine, among other 
considerations, first, the extent to which 
the purpose for which the grant is au- 
thorized has been met; second, the ex- 
tent to which such program can be 
carried on without further financial as- 
sistance from the United States; and, 
third, whether or not any changes in 
purpose or direction of the original pro- 
gram should be made. 

Mr. Speaker, there is justifiable con- 
cern on the part of many of us over the 
tendency of grant programs to resist re- 
orientation or termination when they 
have been in existence for a long time 
and have substantially served their in- 
tended purposes. This fact was noted 
by our Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee on the basis of both a 
comprehensive study of Federal grant 
programs in 1957-58 and hearings 
specifically on the proposed legislation 
during the last Congress. The difficulty 
of accommodating grant programs to 
changing conditions was recognized also 
by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations in a June 1961 
report entitled “Periodic Congressional 
Reassessment of Federal Grants-in-Aid 
to State and Local Governments.” It 
was the Commission’s conclusion that 
the most realistic approach to meeting 
this problem would be the enactment of 
a general statute providing for system- 
atic review and assessment of grant pro- 
grams that may be enacted in the future. 
My bill is intended to implement the 
Commission’s recommendation in this 
connection. 

The proposed legislation has received 
the endorsement of many important or- 
ganizations, including the Governors’ 
Conference, the National Legislative 
Conference of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the National Association 
of Counties. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
is neither unfavorable nor favorable to 
any particular grant program or grants 
in general. Rather, it is intended to 
strengthen existing review machinery 
by the establishment of a systematic and 
uniform procedure for the periodic re- 
examination of such grant programs as 
the Congress may in the future enact. 
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The need for critical examination of 
grant programs at regular intervals and 
their continuation strictly on the basis 
of merit is the more pressing today in 
the light of our growing Federal budget 
and the correspondingly heavy burden 
of taxation. 

It is my view that since Federal grants- 
in-aid have become an established ele- 
ment in our Federal system of Govern- 
ment, we must exercise the greatest 
possible care to strengthen their good 
features and to minimize any disruptive 
or undermining effects they may have. I 
believe this bill will help achieve that 
objective. 


REVIEW OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN- 
AID 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join again today with our 
colleague, the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN], in rein- 
troducing a bill we jointly sponsored dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, providing for 
mandatory congressional review of 
Federal grants-in-aid to State and local 
units of government. 

This is the kind of legislation ri 
I believe can have far-reaching 
cance in improving our Federal — 
and making more effective the operations 
of Congress. It is also the kind of bill 
which all Members can conscientiously 
support, for its objective is a more sys- 
tematic and uniform means of control- 
ling Federal aid programs. It is intend- 
ed neither to encourage nor discourage 
the use of the grant-in-aid device, but 
only to improve it and provide for more 
orderly and regular congressional review. 

During the previous Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, several Members from both 
sides of the aisle joined us in intro- 
ducing identical bills. I hope that these 
same Members and many others will do 
so again this year, for this is truly a 
constructive and bipartisan effort. 

The need for this kind of legislation 
has grown—in fact and in public aware- 
ness—over the past several years. Con- 
gress has enacted more than 45 Federal 
grant programs, but aside from often 
routine and necessarily limited review 
through the appropriations process there 
has been no regularized procedure by 
which the Congress determines whether 
a particular program is achieving its ob- 
jectives, whether it should be redirected 
in emphasis, or whether it should be 
terminated or extended. As a result, 
some programs have outlived their use- 
fulness while others could better serve 
the purposes of the National, State, and 
local governments by undergoing re- 
orientation to meet changing needs. 

By way of examples, I would suggest 
that grants-in-aid for resident instruc- 
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tion in land-grant colleges and for vo- 
cational education in agriculture are di- 
minishing in importance while other 
educational needs are increasing and 
such problems as air and water pollu- 
tion require more attention. Similarly, 
the various grants-in-aid for public 
health services should be periodically 
revised in keeping with the changing 
patterns of disease in the United States. 

There is a further need for this legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, which arises from 
a growing discontent among the people 
at the apparent proliferation and con- 
tinuation of grant programs which serve 
no important national purpose. If Con- 
gress is to protect the integrity of the 
grant-in-aid method and further the 
good which many such programs accom- 
plish, then it is incumbent upon us to 
make certain that for every grant pro- 
gram there is a recognized national need 
which the program is serving or will 
serve effectively. 

The present bill, while it is restricted 
to grants-in-aid which may be enacted 
in the future, may also serve as a proto- 
type for legislation which would apply 
to grant programs now in existence. 

Under the terms of our bill, any new 
grant-in-aid which Congress may here- 
after enact would automatically expire 
at the end of 5 years, unless Congress 
specifically designated another date or 
expressly provided in the act that the 
program should be a continuing one. At 
the end of 4 years of the program, or 
during 12 months immediately preceding 
a specified expiration date, the bill pro- 
vides that the appropriate legislative 
committee of the Congress will under- 
take a study of the experience under the 
grant and determine whether to extend, 
terminate or modify the program. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, has a lengthy 
history. The problem to which it is di- 
rected was the subject of extensive con- 
sideration by our Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations during na- 
tionwide hearings on grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in 1957 and 1958. In the report 
adopted by the full Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, we recommended 
that provisions similar to those in the 
present bill be incorporated in all new 
grant-in-aid programs. 

Strong support for this position was 
expressed in 1961 by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
an agency created by Congress in 1959 
to represent all levels of government in 
the United States and to study just such 
problems of common interest to Federal, 
State, and local governments, and an 
agency of which the gentleman from 
North Carolina and I are both members. 
The Commission’s study of the problem 
resulted in a recommendation to Con- 
gress that a general statute be enacted 
providing for periodic review, in a uni- 
form and systematic manner, of new 
grant-in-aid programs. The bill we have 
introduced today carries the Commis- 
sion’s continuing endorsement. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Vinson, for 10 
days, commencing June 20, 1963, on 
account of official business. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. DEROUNIAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. WELTNER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RovupEsusH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SILER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s ta- 
ble and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


8 An act to authorize the Secretary 

of the Interior to make water available for 
a permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir from 
the San Juan-Chama unit of the Colorado 
River storage project; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 625. An act to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the definition of the term “Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities”; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1154. An act to provide for the sale of 
Lake, 


Affairs. 

S. 1185. An act relating to the exchange 
of certain lands between the State of Ore- 
gon and the C. & B. Livestock Co., Inc.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 1326. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in property in South Carolina 
to the record owners of the surface of that 
property; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 


der the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 


Lake Air Force Range, Calif., for defense pur- 


poses; and 

H.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.), un- 
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der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 24, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

950. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 


000 pounds of waterfowl feathers and down 
now held in the national stockpile, pursuant 
to section 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C. 98(e); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

951. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the installation of unnecessary 
equipment for measuring consumption of 
electricity and gas in low-rent housing proj- 
ects administered by the Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

952. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report on 
the progress and accomplishments of the 
anthracite mine water control and mine 
sealing and filling program, and the cost 
of the projects up to the end of 1962, pur- 
suant to Public Law 87-818; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

953. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled A bill to 
amend the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959"; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 976. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
and add certain lands to the Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site In Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 430). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Poreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 405. Joint 
resolution to amend the joint resolution for 
U.S. participation in the International Bu- 
reau for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty; without amendment (Rept. No. 431). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. S. 1359. A bill to provide for an 
additional Assistant Secretary in the Treas- 
ury Department; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 432). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Senate Joint Resolution 60. Joint 
resolution providing for acceptance by the 
United States of America of an instrument 
for the amendment of the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 433). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 409. 
for the consideration of H.R. 5312, 
increase the authorization for appropriation 
for continuing work in the Missouri River 
Basin by the Secretary of the Interior; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 434). 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 410. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 5795, a bill 
to repeal the provisions of law relating to 
the fixing by the Postmaster General, with 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of rates of postage on fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 435). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 411. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 6016, a bill authorizing 
additional appropriations for prosecution of 
projects in certain river basin plans for flood 
control, navigation, and other p 4 
without amendment (Rept. No. 436). 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


Referred 


Re- 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7152. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.-R. 7153. A bill to provide for assistance 
in the construction and initial operation of 
community mental health centers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7154. A bill to provide for recontract- 
ing of conservation reserve contracts which 
expire in 1964; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 7155. A bill to facilitate the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 7156. A bill to extend for 1 additional 
year certain of the temporary provisions of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, gist Congress, 
relating to the construction and main- 
tenance and operation of public schools in 
federally impacted areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.7157. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7158. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the ad- 
justment of inequities and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 7159. A bill to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in-aid 
to States and to local units of government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 
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By Mrs. DWYER: 
H.R. 7160. A bill to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in-aid 
to States and to local units of government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7161. A bill to amend Public Law 87~ 
276, so as to extend its provisions for 3 addi- 
tional years, to expand the program under 
that act to provide for the training of 
teachers of all exceptional children, and for 
other purposes; to the Commitee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7162. A bill providing for the reduc- 
tion of the basis of representation of States 
denying or abridging the right of its citizens 
to vote, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7163. A bill to provide that the repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives of 
each of the several States shall be reduced in 
proportion to the number of adult inhabi- 
tants of such State whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7164. A bill to provide for the expan- 
sion of the Mound City National Cemetery; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

HR. 7165. A bill relating to domestically 
produced fishery products; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 7166. A bill to provide for the closing 
of the roll of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Indian Reservation preparatory to 
submission of proposed legislation for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property and affairs of the Confederated 
Tribes and their members, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. R. 7167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
or spouse who has had a laryngectomy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 7168. A bill to save the taxpayers large 
sums in taxes by providing that the District 
of Columbia may receive noncash grant-in- 
aid credits for urban renewal projects only 
on the same basis as other municipalities, 
and by requiring that housing (including 
both residential and commercial structures) 
in urban renewal project areas which is in 
good condition, or which can be rehabili- 
tated or restored to good condition, shall not 
be demolished or included by the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency in 
the acquisition and assembling of the real 
property in such areas; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7169. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students for 
school use; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7170. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Public Works Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to collect, compromise, or re- 
lease certain claims held by him under that 
act; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 7171. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 7172. A bill to amend section 203(k) 
of the Federal Property and tive 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H. J. Res. 494. Joint resolution providing 
for the recognition of the 50th anniversary 
of the American Society for Metals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.J. Res. 495. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 7173. A bill for the relief of Chung- 
Liang Huang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7174. A bill for the relief of Epifania 

F. Gamoa; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 7175. A bill for the relief of Josefina 
A, Villanueva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7176. A bill for the relief of Oscar V. 
Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7177. A bill for the relief of (Charles) 
Chang Kee Hong, his wife, Kerm Soon Hahm 
(Hong), and their minor daughters Mi 
Young Hong, Sun Young Hong, and Bo 
Young Hong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7178. A bill for the relief of William 
O'Connor Swainson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, JUNE 20, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. BIRCH 
Baru, a Senator from the State of In- 
diana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, who in the perspective 
of the long years, in spite of man’s 
blundering, dost bring forth Thy right- 
eousness as the light and Thy judgments 
as the noonday: As servants of the pub- 
lic weal, we pause amid draining de- 
mands to acknowledge Thy sovereignty 
and to pray for courage to attempt, 
power to achieve, and patience to en- 
dure. 

In this temple of a free people’s will, 
wilt Thou guide with the spirit of under- 
standing these public servants—the few 
among the many—lifted by their fellows 
to high pedestals of commanding in- 
fluence. 

By their words and counsel may they 
bring healing for the open sores of the 
Nation and of the world. 

Forbid that when radiant human 
hopes are flaming in the skies, we should 
be blinded by the smoke of our own 
campfires. Save us from giving our- 
selves to the dead past, rather than to 
the living future. 

We ask it in the name of the Christ, 
whose truth is marching on. Amen. 
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DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Ben Baru, a Senator from 
the State of Indiana, to perform the duties of 
the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BAYH thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Humpnrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 4347. An act to limit the authority of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget with respect to new con- 
struction or alteration of veterans’ hospitals; 
and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1964 campaign the equal opportunity 
requirements of section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 for legally qualified candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 


H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 
of certain municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial water supply contracts entered into un- 
der the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the De- 
partment of the Air Force of certain public 
lands of the United States at Cuddeback Lake 
Air Force Range, Calif., for defense purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within the 
Sequoia National Park by portions of an ex- 
isting hydroelectric project. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were each read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 4347. An act to limit the authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to new 
construction or alteration of veterans’ hos- 
pitals; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1964 campaign the equal opportunity 
requirements of section 315 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 for legally qualified 
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candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUN RRR, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 6755. An act to provide a l-year ex- 
tension of the eixsting corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise tax rates 
(Rept. No. 281). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, without amendment: 

S. 51. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 

jurisdiction over those lands with- 
in the Medicine Bow National Forest known 
as the Pole Mountain District (Rept. No. 
282); and 

S. 1388. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Cache National Forest, Utah (Rept. No. 283). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 400. A bill to establish penalties for 
misuse of feed made available for relieving 
distress or preservation and maintenance of 
foundation herds (Rept. No. 284). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 582. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
definition of “peanuts” which is now in ef- 
fect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (Rept. No. 285). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 581. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 ad- 
ditional years the present provisions per- 
mitting the lease and transfer of tobacco 
acreage allotments (Rept. No. 286). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

S. 623. A bill to provide for a program of 
agricultural land development in the State 
of Alaska (Rept. No. 287); and 

HR. 40. An act to assist the States to 


(Rept. No. 288). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S.1089. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exc 
the Great Falls property in the State of Vir- 
ginia for administration in connection with 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 289). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself and Mr. Boacs) : 

S.1751. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey a 
certain parcel of land to the State of Dela- 
ware, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1752. A bill for the relief of Lt. Robert C. 

Gibson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OR 
WITHHOLDING OF FOREIGN AS- 
SISTANCE IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted a concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 50) favoring the 


tivities which endanger the security and 
independence of the United States or 
other countries receiving such aid, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT BY GENERAL ASSEM- 

BLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS OF 

STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 166) favoring amend- 
ment by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


WITHHOLDING OF FOREIGN AID AS- 
SISTANCE IF FUNDS ARE USED TO 
SUPPORT HOSTILE AGGRESSIVE 
ACTION AGAINST ANOTHER 
COUNTRY—AMENDMENT TO FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse} I submit a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of Congress 
that the President suspend or withhold 
foreign aid assistance from any country 
if he determines that the country is us- 
ing the aid it receives, either directly or 
indirectly, to support hostile aggressive 
action against another country also re- 
ceiving assistance under the act. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion is directed to the debate which we 
had on the floor of the Senate some 
days ago relating to the situation be- 
tween the United Arab Republic and Is- 
rael. As I shall be testifying before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on this 
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subject, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I deemed it proper to submit 
a sense resolution on the subject. 

I submit also an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act. The amend- 
ment is sponsored by myself together 
with Senators Morse, CASE, SCOTT, 
KucHEL, and SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment would bar assistance to any country 
which would be enabled thereby to take 
aggressive action against other countries 
also receiving U.S. aid, unless the Presi- 
dent reports to the Congress that the 
restriction should be waived in the na- 
tional interest. 

I understand fully—perhaps as well as 
any Senator—the thrust of our foreign 
aid program. I have fought for it since 
I was first in the other body in 1948 and 
1949. 

One of our strongest weapons in help- 
ing the developing nations of the world 
to security and independence on the side 
of the free world is the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and Public Law 480. These 
are the means by which we can effective- 
ly resist Communist infiltration and ag- 
gression and turn back its inroads into 
the position of the free world. 

But while we focus on this important 
goal, we should not minimize or ignore 
the actions of those nations which may 
misuse our funds to strengthen their hos- 
tile acts against other countries whom we 
are also assisting. 

It has become evident that we can no 
longer give unconditional assistance to 
foreign governments which use it to de- 
velop a military potential which threat- 
ens the basic objective of our policy. We 
cannot succeed in our effort for peace 
in a free world if we continue to assist 
those whose actions undermine it. 

The misuse of our aid by the United 
Arab Republic has given documentation 
to the need for legislation in this area. 
In recent months tension in the Middle 
East has been considerably increased by 
huge Soviet-bloe arms shipments to the 
United Arab Republic and by the coun- 
try’s aggressive acts against other coun- 
tries in that region. Revolution in 
Yemen, riots in Jordan, and anti-Govern- 
ment demonstrations in Iran are among 
the hostile acts for which the United 
Arab Republic is responsible. 

Egypt’s principal crop—long staple 
cotton—has been mortgaged to the So- 
viet-bloc countries to obtain expensive 
modern weapons. This cotton could 
have contributed substantially toward 
providing the food and housing and 
higher living standards which are needed 
by Egypt’s millions of underprivileged 
people. The military establishment of 
Egypt has undergone vast changes since 
1956 and by not placing conditions on 
our massive aid program to the United 
Arab Republic we are in effect aiding 
and abetting Nasser’s war machine. 

I feel it necessary that we condition 
our aid on actions which will maintain 
the peace and will not endanger the 
security of others. We must give the 
President maximum flexibility in these 
delicate areas, but at the same time we 
cannot allow the aims and objectives of 
the Foreign Assistance Act to be negated 
by any potentially hostile force. 
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We cannot be mawkish about foreign 
aid, much as we realize its fine char- 
acter. It thwarts and distorts the fine 
character if we allow it to be misused in 
this way. 

My colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] I understand is similarly 
minded in this area. I hope that we can 
join together with others in a real effort 
to include these limiting provisions in 
the foreign aid act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution and the 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res, 50) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President shall sus- 
pend or withhold assistance from any coun- 
try, organization or body eligible to receive 
assistance under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act if he deter- 
mines that such country, organization or 
body will be enabled thereby to utilize its 
own resources to further military aggres- 
sion, subversion or other hostile acts which 
endanger the security and independence of 
the United States or other countries receiv- 
ing aid under such Acts. 


The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Javits (for himself, Mr. Morse, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 
KucHEL) to the bill (S. 1276) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


That Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end of Section 620 a new sub- 
section as follows : 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act, as amended, or under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act to any country, government agency 
or government subdivision which will be en- 
abled thereby to utilize its own resources to 
further military ion, subversion or 
other hostile acts which endanger the secu- 
rity and independence of the United States 
or other countries receiving aid under this 
Act. This restriction may not be waived 
pursuant to any authority contained in this 
Act unless the President finds and promptly 
reports to the Congress that such waiver is 
in the national security interest and the rea- 
sons therefor.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT BY GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS OF THE STATUTE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
TICE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I am submitting today a resolution 
so far reaching in its scope that it could 
result in one of the greatest strides ever 
taken toward a lasting world peace. 

This resolution would request the 
President of the United States to instruct 
our representative at the United Nations 
to introduce in the General Assembly a 
plan to be sponsored by the United States 
of America for reconstitution of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, to give it 
uniform compulsory jurisdiction over all 
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nations, without undue surrender of their 
sovereignty. 

This plan was devised by Eberhard P. 
Deutsch, a nationally known New Or- 
leans lawyer and student of, and writer 
on, international law, who was for many 
years a member, and is presently chair- 
man, of the American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on Peace and Law 
through United Nations. Mr. Deutsch’s 
plan is described by him in the leading 
article of the current issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal. I request 
unanimous consent to have this article 
reprinted in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I also ask 
that an article which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, dated Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1963, indicating that the 
Soviet Union might be disposed to go 
along with this proposal, be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for several years I have insisted 
upon retention of the Connally reserva- 
tion to the statute of the International 
Court. of Justice. During this period, I 
have worked with Mr. Deutsch in the 
formulation of his plan for reconstitu- 
tion of that Court, and have studied his 
final plan carefully. It does not con- 
template repeal of the Connally reserva- 
tion, but will meet the problem in a dif- 
ferent fashion when, as, and if the new 
plan should be adopted and ratified by 
two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including all of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

Suffice it to say for the moment, Mr. 
President, that my study of Mr. 
Deutsch’s plan has convinced me that 
it should be entirely acceptable to the 
United States, and that, under its pro- 
visions, the International Court of Jus- 
tice can become a realistically effective 
instrumentality for the preservation and 
maintenance of world peace through the 
rule of law. 

Ever since the beginning of the 20th 
century, in the search for world peace, 
currents which started in the early 14th 
century have been surging toward a 
permanent international tribunal for 
effective adjudication of disputes among 
nations, 

Neither the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, established in 1922 un- 
der the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, nor the International Court of 
Justice, founded in 1945 under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, has really 
achieved any definitive progress toward 
permanent peace. 

The frustration of purpose of these 
tribunals can be traced at once to the 
fact that their jurisdiction has been de- 
pendent on consent of the litigants, 
which might be withheld altogether, or 
might be given subject to crippling res- 
ervations, such as our own Connally res- 
ervation, under which our acceptance of 
the jurisdiction of the Court excludes 
such matters as we ourselves consider to 
lie within our own domestic sphere. 
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At the present time, of the 110 member 
states of the United Nations, less than 40 
have any declaration of record at all of 
adherence to the International Court of 
Justice, and of these, only 2 or 3 are en- 
tirely unconditional. 

It must be conceded, Mr. President, 
that the majority of nations of the world 
have withheld their declarations of ad- 
herence from the Court altogether, and 
that almost all of the remainder have 
withheld their unconditional declara- 
tions, for three principal reasons. 

First, most nations have hesitated to 
agree in advance to submit their impor- 
tant international interests to the Court 
for adjudication—as stated by Professor 
Lauterpacht, later Judge Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht of the International Court 
of Justice in the apprehension that it 
would be dangerous to expose such inter- 
ests to the risks of decision by judges 
whose impartiality is regarded as prob- 
lematical.” 

Second, there has been an understand- 
able reluctance on the part of the so- 
called great powers, to surrender their 
sovereignties to the extent apparently 
necessary for unconditional submission 
to compulsory jurisdiction of any inter- 
national tribunal. 

Third and finally, there has been an 
especially marked unwillingness of all 
nations to entrust a mere majority of a 
quorum of an international court, with 
the power to determine whether a matter 
which a state considers to lie exclu- 
sively within its own domestic jurisdic- 
tion, falls within the scope of permissible 
international adjudication. 

For some years, Mr. President, as I 
have stated, Mr. Deutsch has been en- 
gaged in preparation of his plan, which 
provides for reconstitution of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice so that it will 
be composed of disinterested judges, will 
have compulsory jurisdiction over all 
justiciable international controversies 
among nations, and may confidently be 
trusted to deny its own right to adjudi- 
cate domestic issues, all without undue 
surrender of sovereignty on the part of 
any State. 

Reconstitution of the Court can be ac- 
complished only by amendment of its 
statute, which requires “a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly” of the United Nations, and 
ratification, “in accordance with their 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of 
the Security Council.” 

My resolution proposes that the Senate 
request the President of the United 
States to instruct this country’s repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to offer 
in our behalf to the United Nations for 
its consideration a complete new text 
for the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. A draft of this new 
statute is annexed to the resolution, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

Mr. President, briefly, and in broad 
outline, this plan for reconstitution of 
the International Court of Justice, pro- 
vides that: 

First. The judges of the Court are to 
be appointed for life, and that they and 
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their wives or husbands are to become 

citizens of the United Nations with diplo- 

matic immunities in all countries. 

Second. A plea to jurisdiction of the 
Court on the ground that the controversy 
under consideration is one within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the State mak- 
ing the plea, could be overruled only by 
concurrence of 10 judges—two-thirds of 
the entire membership of the Court. 

Third. The right of a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council to veto a de- 
cision of that body as to enforcement of 
a decree of the Court on appeal to the 
Council, would be recognized expressly. 

Fourth. Reservations would not be al- 
lowed in ratifications of the statute, 
which would give the Court uniform 
compulsory jurisdiction under its terms 
as written, over all members of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, I am entirely satisfied 
that in order for any plan for a perma- 
nent international tribunal to be really 
effective, there must sooner or later also 
be an effective plan for universal dis- 
armament, which I concede can neither 
be accomplished nor maintained realisti- 
cally except subject to effective interna- 
tional controls. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is my 
firm conviction that the proposed re- 
vised statute for reconstitution of the 
International Court of Justice will go far 
toward attainment of the “Purposes and 
principles” of the United Nations, as ex- 
pressed in the first article of the charter, 
for “prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace,” through “adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes” in 
“conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law.” 

Mr. President, I accordingly submit 
the proposed resolution, to which is at- 
tached a draft resolution for introduc- 
tion in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, with a copy of the draft 
revised statute of the International 
Court of Justice to effect the proposed 
reconstitution of the tribunal; and ask 
the resolution be referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee for consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the resolution, the draft 
resolution, and the draft revised statute 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 166), draft 
resolution, and the draft revised statute 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate requests the 
President to instruct the United States Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations to intro- 
duce into the General Assembly, and to en- 
deavor to effect adoption of, the annexed 
draft resolution to amend the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, to reconsti- 
tute that tribunal in accordance with the 
terms of the appended text of a revised 
Statute of the Court. 

RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
UNITED Nations To AMEND THE STATUTE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

Considering that, 

During the fifteen years since adoption 
of the United Nations Charter and the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice, 
many nations have declared their recogni- 
tion of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
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Court only conditionally, and many have 
not declared their recognition of such juris- 
diction at all, as contemplated under Arti- 
cle 36 of the Statute; 


Recognizing that, 

By reason of non-acceptance of compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court, by many na- 
tions, and conditional acceptance thereof 
by many others, the effectiveness of the 
Court has been hindered, both directly and 
indirectly, through application of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity requiring the placing of 
parties in a position of equality before the 
Court; 


Believing that 

Such non-acceptance and conditional ac- 
ceptances have been based on doubts as to 
the impartiality of an international court 
composed of judges with national allegiances 
serving for limited terms, fear of adjudica- 
tion of inherently domestic issues on the 
assumption that they lose their character 
as such simply because they affect inter- 
national relations, and uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of compulsory submission to 
determination, by such a judicial tribunal, 
of compulsory submission to determination, 
by such a judicial tribunal, of rights and 
liabilities of nations vis-a-vis each other and 
the United Nations, rather than by diplo- 
matic negotiation, with possible ultimate 
resort to force; 


Remembering that 

The principal purpose of the United Na- 
tions is the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and to that end to take 
effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law, adjustment or settlement of in- 
ternational disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace; and 


Convinced that 

Threats to world peace may be removed. 
and that permanent peace may be achieved 
within a framework of the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, by amending the 
statute of the International Court of Justice 
to eliminate the possibility of the influence 
of national interests therefrom, by minimiz- 
ing the possibility of adjudication of inher- 
ently domestic issues therein, and by provid- 
ing that the jurisdiction of the Court shall 
be uniform and compulsory as to interna- 
tional disputes among all members of the 
United Nations, each to stand as to every 
other in a position of equality before the 
Court: 

We, the members of the United Nations, 
do now amend the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, adopted in 1945, to 
which reference shall hereafter be made as 
“the former Statute”, to read as follows: 


“PROPOSED REVISED STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


“Article I 
“Constitution 


“The International Court of Justice, estab- 
lished by the Charter of the United Nations 
as the principal judicial organ of the Unit- 
ed Nations, shall be constituted, and shall 
function, in accordance with the provisions 
of the present revised Statute. 


“Article II 
“Composition of the Court 


“1—The Court shall be composed of a 
body of independent judges, nationals, at 
the time of their election, of members of the 
United Nations, elected from among per- 
sons of high moral character, who possess 
the qualifications required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the highest ju- 
dicial offices, or are jurisconsults of rec- 
ognized competence in international law. 
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“2—The Court shall consist of fifteen 
members, no one of whom shall, at the time 
of his election, be less than fifty-three nor 
more than sixty-eight years of age, and no 
two of whom shall have been of the same 
national origin, A person who, for purposes 
of membership on the Court, could be re- 
garded as a national of more than one State, 
shall be deemed to be a national of that 
one in which he ordinarily exercises civil 
and political rights. 


“Article III 
“Election of Judges 


“1—The members of the Court shall be 
elected for life, by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, from a list of persons 
nominated by the members of the United 
Nations, all as provided hereunder. 

“2—The members of the Court, serving as 
such upon ratification of the present revised 
Statute, shall be deemed to have been elected 
for life under the terms of the present re- 
vised Statute, with tenure for determina- 
tion of their retirement pensions, as of the 
date of their original election to member- 
ship on the Court. 

“3—Promptly following the occurrence of 
any vacancy in the membership of the 
Court, or in anticipation of a forthcoming 
vacancy to occur by resignation or retire- 
ment, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall invite each of the members of 
the General Assembly to nominate, within 
thirty days, for each such vacancy, not more 
than two persons of any nationality, quali- 
fied, and in a position, to serve as members 
of the Court. 

“4—-The Secretary-General shall prepare 
a list, in alphabetical order, of all of the 
persons so nominated, and shall submit this 
list to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council, which bodies shall proceed, 
independently of one another, to elect a 
member of the Court to fill each vacancy 
thereon. 

“5—At each election to membership on 
the Court, every effort shall be made to re- 
flect in the Court as a whole, a composite 
of the principal civilizations and legal sys- 
tems of the world. 

“6—The nominee or nominees, equal in 
number to the vacancy or vacancies to be 
filled, obtaining the greatest number of votes, 
and not less than a majority of the votes 
cast in both the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, shall be elected; provided 
that only the eldest among nominees who 
are nationals of the same State, and who 
may have received such number of votes, 
shall be considered to have been so elected. 

“7—If, after the first meeting held for 
such election, one or more seats remain to 
be filled, a second and, if necessary, a third 
meeting shall take place. 

“8—TIf, after the third meeting, one or 
more seats still remain unfilled, a Joint Con- 
ference consisting of six members, three ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly and three 
by the Security Council, may be formed at 
any time at the request of either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, for the 
purpose of choosing, by vote of a majority 
of all of the members of the Joint Confer- 
ence, one name for each seat still vacant, 
for submission to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council for their respective ac- 
ceptances. 

“9—If the Joint Conference is unanimously 
agreed on any qualified person, he may be 
elected even though he was not included 
in the list of nominations submitted by the 
Secretary-General to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council as hereinabove 
provided. 

“10—If the Joint Conference should not 
be successful in procuring an election, it 
shall so advise the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, and those members of 
the Court who shall already have been 
elected shall proceed to fill the vacant seat 
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or seats, by selection from among those 
nominees who have obtained any votes 
either in the General Assembly or in the 
Security Council. In the event of any 
equality of votes among the judges, the 
eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 
“11—Any vote of the Security Council, 
whether for the election of judges, or for the 
appointment of members of a Joint Confer- 
ence, shall be taken without any distinction 
between permanent and non-permanent 
members of the Security Council. 


“Article IV 
“Civil Status of Judges 


“1—Each person elected as a member of 
the Court shall, as a condition precedent 
to his accession to office as such, renounce 
his or her allegiance to the State of which 
he or she was a national when elected, and 
shall be deemed to have become ipso facto, 
for his natural lifetime, a citizen of the 
United Nations. 

“2—The spouse of each member of the 
Court shall, as of the date of the judge's 
accession, be deemed to have renounced (his 
or) her allegiance to the State of which she 
was a national when the judge was elected, 
and shall, during the lifetime of such mem- 
ber of the Court, and for two years there- 
after, be deemed to hold United Nations citi- 
zenship; but prior to the expiration of such 
term of two years, such spouse shall be obli- 
gated to take, and shall be eligible for, citi- 
zenship in any State of her choice, and she 
shall thereupon surrender her United Nations 
passport to the Secretary-General. 

“3—Members and former members of the 
Court, and their spouses who shall be deemed 
to hold United Nations citizenship as in the 
present Statute provided, shall receive pass- 
ports as such from the Secretary-General, 
and may freely enter into, reside in, and 
depart from, any State which is a member 
of the United Nations; and they shall en- 
joy diplomatic privileges and immunities in 
all such States. 

Each judge of the Court, and the 
spouse of each judge, shall be deemed to have 
his or her national domicile at the seat of 
the Court; and each retired judge of the 
Court and his spouse, as long as they shall 
be deemed to be citizens of the United Na- 
tions as in the present Statute provided, 
shall be deemed to have his (or her) national 
domicile at his permanent residence; in each 
case in so far as, but no farther than, his 
United Nations citizenship and his diplo- 
matic status and immunities do not fully 
cover or define his personal status, rights and 
liabilities. 

“5—Whenever the Court determines that 
any person who is related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption to a member thereof is being 
subjected to or threatened with discrimina- 
tory treatment by the State in which such 
person resides, for the purpose of influencing 
such member in, or retaliating against such 
member on account of, the discharge of his 
functions as a judge of the Court, it shall 
issue such orders as may be appropriate to 
cause such State to permit the departure of 
such person therefor, and the granting of 
asylum to such person by any other State 
which is a member of the United Nations 
and to which he applies therefor. 

“6—Every member of the Court shall, be- 
fore taking up his duties as such, make a 
solemn declaration in open court, that he 
will exercise his functions conscientiously 
and impartially. 

“7—No member of the Court may exercise 
any political or other functions, or engage in 
any occupation whatever, other than as a 
member of the Court; nor may any member 
of the Court participate in the decision of 
any case with which he has had any prior 
connection whatever, direct or indirect, in 
any capacity, except that members of a 
chamber shall be eligible to sit on the full 
Court on an appeal from the chamber to the 
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full Court, under the provisions of section 4 
of Article XVI of the present revised Statute. 
“Article V 
“Officers of the Court 

“1—The Court shall elect its President and 
Vice President for terms of three years. 
These shall be eligible for re-election. The 
Court shall appoint its Registrar, and shall 
provide for the appointment of such other 
officials and employees as may be necessary. 

“2—The seat of the Court shall be estab- 
lished at the Hague, but the Court may sit, 
and exercise its functions, elsewhere as it 
may deem advisable. The President and 
Registrar shall reside at the seat of the 
Court. 

“Article VI 
“Resignations, Retirement, and Dismissal 


“1—Any member of the Court may resign 
at any time, by addressing his resignation to 
the Secretary-General, upon receipt by whom 
the resignation shall be effective. Six 
months after a judge shall have resigned, he 
and his (or her) spouse shall lose their 
United Nations citizenship. Within said pe- 
riod of six months, they shall be eligible for, 
and shall take, citizenship in any State of 
their choice, and shall surrender their Unit- 
ed Nations passports to the Secretary- 
General. 

“2—Any member of the Court who shall, 
during his tenure of office, have reached the 
age of seventy years, may retire at any time. 

“3—Any member of the Court who shall 
have reached the age of seventy-five years, 
shall be retired as of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day; except that such retirement shall not, as 
to any member of the Court serving as such 
upon ratification of the present revised 
Statute, take effect until six months after 
such ratification. 

Any member of the Court may be dis- 
missed, for violation of any provision of the 
present Statute, of any provision of rules or 
regulations of the Court, or for conduct in 
any wise unbecoming a member of the Court, 
by vote of not less than two-thirds of the 
members of the Security Council (without 
distinction as to permanent or nonperma- 
nent members), on trial under impeachment 
by a majority of the members of the General 
Assembly. 

“5—A member of the Court who has been 
dismissed, and his (or her) spouse, shall 
forfeit their United Nations citizenship; 
they shall revert to the citizenship which 
they had at the time of his election to the 
Court; they shall forthwith surrender their 
United Nations passports to the Secretary- 
General; and the dismissed judge shall have 
no right to any pension or other emoluments 
of his office, effective from the date of his 
dismissal 


“6—The Registrar may be dismissed at any 
time by the Court, and any other official or 
employee of the Court may be dismissed at 
any time by the appointing authority. Pen- 
sion and other rights of such dismissed of- 
ficials or employees of the Court, shall be as 
fixed under regulations of the General 


Assembly. 
“Article VII 


“Salaries and Expenses 

1— Each member of the Court shall re- 
ceive an annual salary. The President shall 
receive a special annual allowance, and the 
Vice President shall receive a special allow- 
ance for every day on which he acts as 
President. 

“2—Judges ad hoc shall receive compen- 
sation for each day on which they exercise 
their functions, including days on which 
they travel in connection with the exercise 
of their functions. 

3— The salaries and allowances of mem- 
bers of the Court, and the compensation of 
the judges ad hoc, shall be fixed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and shall never be decreased 
during the terms of office of persons for 
whom fixed. 
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“4—The salary of the Registrar shall be 
fixed by the General Assembly on recom- 
mendation of the Court, and the compensa- 
tion of all other officials and employees of 
the Court shall be fixed by the Court. 

“5—Expenses of the members of the Court 
and judges ad hoc, for their reasonable ex- 
penses of traveling to and from, attendance 
at, and otherwise on business of, the Court, 
shall be reimbursed to them. 

“6—Expenses of the Registrar, and of other 
officials and employees of the Court, incurred 
in connection with the exercise of their func- 
tions, shall be reimbursed to them. 

Members of the Court who shall have 
retired after not less than ten full years of 
service, shall receive, for life, retirement pen- 
sions equal to their annual salary at the 
time of their retirement; and members of 
the Court who shall have retired after less 
than ten full years of service, shall receive, 
for life, retirement pensions equal to that 
portion of their annual salary at the time 
of their retirement, as the number of years 
served by them as members of the Court 
bears to ten. 

“8—The widow of a member or retired 
member or retired member of the Court, who 
was his wife during his tenure of office as 
a member of the Court, shall receive a pen- 
sion for life. In the case of a widow of a 
member of the Court, this pension shall be 
one-half of the pension which would have 
been payable, according to his years of serv- 
ice, to the member of the Court, if he had re- 
tired as of the date of his death with not 
more than ten years of service. In the case 
of the widow of a retired judge, this pension 
shall be one-half of the pension to which 
such retired judge was entitled at the time 
of his death. 

“9—Conditions of retirement, and pensions 
of the Registrar and other officials, shall be 
as fixed by the General Assembly. 

“10—The salaries, allowances, compensa- 
tion, pensions and reimbursements of ex- 
penses, fixed as provided in the present Stat- 
ute, shall be free of any and all taxation. 


“Article VIII 
“Jurisdiction 


“1—All members of the United Nations 
shall be subject to the comp ic- 
tion of the Court in all justiciable disputes 
concerning— 

“a—The interpretation of a treaty. 

“b—Any question of international law. 

“c—The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation, 

“d—The nature and extent of any repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation. 

“e—Any matter which, by treaty or con- 
vention in force between parties to the pres- 
ent revised Statute, provides for reference 
thereof to the Court, to a tribunal to have 
been instituted by the League of Nations, or 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

“2—The jurisdiction of the Court shall ex- 
tend also to 

“a—All justiciable cases which the parties 
may refer to it. 

b—All matters specially provided for in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

“c—Matters referred to the Court for ad- 
visory opinions, as elsewhere in the present 
revised Statute provided. 

“3—The Court shall have no jurisdiction 
over any matter essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any State, and nothing 
contained in the present revised Statute 
shall be construed as requiring any member 
of the United Nations to submit any such 
matter to the Court for adjudication. 

Any question or dispute as to the 
jurisdiction of the Court shall be determined 
by the Court; but when any State, party to 
the cause, shall contend that a matter 
brought before the Court for adjudication is 
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essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the State, the Court shall not exercise 
jurisdiction over the proceeding unless at 
least ten of its judges (with a full Court of 
fifteen judges sitting in the cause) concur 
in holding the matter to be within the juris- 
diction of the Court. Any doubt as to 
whether a matter is essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a State, shall be re- 
solved by the Court in favor of such domestic 
jurisdiction, 

“5—The Court shall adjudicate disputes 
before it in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted, applicable principles of international 
law, giving due consideration, in its delibera- 
tions, to 

“a—The provisions of international con- 
ventions establishing rules generally recog- 
nized among nations; 

“b—International customs, as evidence of 
a general practice accepted as law; 

“c—Judicial precedents recognizing legal 
principles (subject, in all cases, to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 6 of Article XVI, that a 
judgment of the Court shall be res adjudicata 
only as between the parties to the cause, and 
as to the cause, in which the judgment was 
rendered) ; 

“d—General principles of law, equity and 
justice recognized among nations; 

“e—Legal writings of jurisconsults who are 
recognized authorities in international law. 


“Article IX 
“Parties 


“1—Only public international organiza- 
tions or States may be parties in cases before 
the Court. 

“2—The Court shall be open at all times 
to all public international organizations 
which are constituent agencies, or are cre- 
ated under the terms of the Charter, of the 
United Nations, and to all States which are 
members of the United Nations. 

3— The Security Council of the United 
Nations shall specify the conditions under 
which—subject to special provisions con- 
tained in treaties in force—the Court shall 
be open to public international organiza- 
tions which are not constituent agencies, or 
are not created under the terms of the 
Charter, of the United Nations, and to States 
other than those which are members of the 
United Nations; but in no case shall such 
conditions place the parties in positions of 
inequality before the Court. 


“Article X 
“Institution and Prosecution of Causes 


“1—Cases may be brought before the Court 
by notification of a special agreement, or by 
application, by one or more parties, addressed 
in either case to the Registrar, and indicat- 
ing the subject of the dispute and the 
parties thereto. 

“2—The shall forthwith com- 
municate the notification or application to 
all parties immediately concerned therein 
on the face thereof, and also to the members 
of the United Nations through the Secretary- 
General. 

“3—The parties shall file pleadings and 
other documents as required, and within 
the time fixed, or permitted, by the Court, 
in its rules, or in each case. 

“4—The parties shall be represented by 
agents, and may have the assistance of ad- 
vocates throughout the proceedings. The 
agents and advocates shall enjoy the priv- 
ileges and immunities necessary to the in- 
dependent exercise of their duties as such. 

“5—Unless otherwise ordered by the Court, 
or by a chamber before which the cause is 
to be heard, all oral evidence shall be heard, 
and all documentary evidence shall be intro- 
duced, before a referee appointed by the 
Court or chamber, by letters rogatory or 
by deposition de bene esse. 

“6—The Court may, at any time, request 
any individual, body, bureau, commission 
or other organization to carry out an in- 
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quiry and report to the Court, or to give 
the Court an expert opinion. 

7 The Court may request information 
relevant to cases before it, from public in- 
ternational bodies, and shall receive any 
information transmitted to it by such bodies 
on their own initiative. 

“8—Copies of all documents filed by a 
party in proceeding, shall be given to every 
other party to the cause. 

“9—All notices shall be served on the ad- 
vocates of the parties, in person, by delivery 
at, or by mail addressed to, the places at 
which they are to be found, elsewhere as 
the Court may direct, or through the gov- 
ernment of the State upon whose territory 
the service is to be effected. 


“Article XI 
“Intervention 


“‘1—Whenever the construction of a con- 
stituent instrument of a public interna- 
tional organization, or of an international 
conyention adopted thereunder, is in ques- 
tion in a cause before the Court, the Regis- 
trar shall notify the public international 
organization concerned, and shall transmit 
to it copies of all the written proceedings. 
Such public international organization may 
intervene of right, by declaration, in the 
cause. 

“2—Whenever there are parties to a con- 
vention whose construction is at issue in a 
cause between other parties, the Registrar 
shall notify the parties to the convention 
which are not parties to the cause, of the 
pendency of the action. Each such party so 
notified may intervene of right, by declara- 
tion, in the cause. 

“3—Whenever a public international or- 
ganization or a State considers that it has 
a legal interest which may be affected by 
the decision of a cause, such public interna- 
tional organization or State may apply to the 
Court for permission to intervene in the 
cause, and the granting of such application 
shall be discretionary with the Court. 

A ͤ judgment in any cause shall be bind- 
ing on all intervenors, as well as on the 
original parties to the cause. 


“Article XII 
“Provisional Measures 


“1—Pending hearing and determination of 
a cause, the Court may, ex proprio motu, or 
on application of any party, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, specify any 
provisional measures to be taken to preserve, 
pendente lite, the respective rights of any 
party or parties. 

“2—Notice of the provisional measures so 
specified by the Court, shall be given forth- 
with by the Registrar to the parties and to 
the Security Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, decide upon measures to be taken 
to give effect thereto. 

“Article XIII 
“Sessions of the Court 

“1—The Court shall remain in session per- 
manently, except during judicial vacations 
as fixed by the Court. Members of the 
Court shall have periodic leave as fixed by 
the Court, and shall, except when prevented 
by compelling reasons, hold themselves per- 
manently at the disposal of the Court. 

“2—The full Court shall sit in each cause, 
except as expressly otherwise provided in 
the present revised Statute. By general rule, 
or by special ruling of the Court in any case, 
a member of the Court may be dispensed 
from sitting in special circumstances, pro- 
vided that, except as stipulated in para- 
graph 6 of this Article, the number of judges 
available to constitute the Court shall not 
thereby be reduced below 11, and that a 
quorum of 9 judges shall suffice to con- 
stitute the full Court. 

“3—From time to time, or at any time, 
the Court may form one or more chambers, 
to consist of three or more judges, to hear 
and determine, for the Court, any case or 
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cases by summary or other procedure as the 
chamber may direct. 

“4—A case shall be heard by a chamber 
only at the request, or by the consent, of all 
parties to the cause, or by direction of the 
Court; and a chamber may, at such request, 
or by such consent or direction, sit and 
exercise its functions elsewhere than at The 
Hague. 

“5—By direction of the Court, ex proprio 
motu or at the request of any party or par- 
ties thereto, a case may be transferred for 
hearing or determination, at any time after 
institution of the proceeding and prior to 
judgment, from the Court to a chamber, or 
from a chamber to the Court. 

“6—Any question as to the jurisdiction of 
the Court may be considered and determined 
only by the full Court, with not less than 
fifteen judges sitting. 

“7—If a member of the Court feels that 
he should not, for any reason, take part in 
the decision of a particular case, he shall so 
advise the President; or if any member of 
the Court feels that, for any reason, any 
other member of the Court should not sit 
in a particular case, he shall so advise the 
President. Any party to a cause before the 
Court may suggest to the Court that, for a 
particular reason given, a member of the 
Court should not take part in the decision 
of the case. The member in question shall 
not participate in the adjudication of any 
such case, in the absence of any difference 
of opinion in that regard. The Court shall 
determine any dispute as to whether a mem- 
ber should be allowed or required to take 
part in the decision of any case, the ques- 
tioned member not participating in such 
determination. 


“Article XIV 
“Completion of the Court 


“1—Whenever, for any reason, it shall not 
be possible to have the required number of 
Judges for the Court or for any chamber 
thereof, in any particular cause, or if, for 
any reason, no regular judge is available for 
designation as an additional judge under 
Paragraph 1 of Article XVI of this Statute, 
the Court may designate as a judge or judges 
ad hoc, a retired member or members of the 
Court who may be willing and able to par- 
ticipate in the determination of the case; 
or, if such retired member or members 
should not be available, the Court shall des- 
ignate, as a judge or judges ad hoc, some 
other person or persons from among those 
theretofore nominated—although never 
elected by the United Nations—to serve as a 
judge of the Court. 

“2—A judge or judges ad hoc, appointed 
by the Court from among persons nominated, 
but never elected by the United Nations, to 
serve as judges of the Court, shall not be 
of the nationality of any party to the cause, 
and shall retain his or their nationalities. 


“Article XV 
“Hearings 


“1—Whenever any party fails to defend its 
case or to appear before the Court, any 
other party may call upon the Court to 
decide the controversy against the defaulting 
party; provided that before entering a judg- 
ment against a party in default, the Court 
shall determine that it has jurisdiction of 
the case, and that the claim or claims of the 
nondefaulting party or parties are well 
founded. 

“2—Unless otherwise ordered by the Court 
or chamber before which the cause is to be 
heard, the hearing before the Court shall 
consist of an oral presentation by the advo- 
cates of the parties. 

“3—Memorials and counter-memorials 
may be filed before and after oral presenta- 
tion, pursuant to the rules, or to orders, of 
the Court. 

“4—The official languages of the Court 
shall be English and French, and, unless 
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otherwise ordered by the Court at the re- 
quest of any party, the pleadings shall be 
drawn, and the proceedings shall be con- 
ducted, in either English or French. 

“5—Hearings before the Court and cham- 
ber shall be public unless the Court or 
chamber shall direct otherwise. 

“6—The President, or if he is unable to 
preside, the Vice-President, and if the lat- 
ter should not be able to preside, the senior 
judge present, shall preside over sessions 
of the Court. The senior judge present 
shall preside over sessions of a chamber. 

Minutes of each session of the Court 
shall be maintained by the Registrar, and 
these alone shall be the authentic evidence 
of the proceedings. 

“8—The deliberations of the Court shall 
take place in private and shall remain secret. 
“Article XVI 
“Decisions 

“1—All questions (except a question raised 
by the contention of a State party to a 
cause, under paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 
VIII of the present revised Statute, that a 
matter before the Court is essentially within 
that State’s domestic jurisdiction) and all 
cases, shall be decided by a majority of 
the judges sitting; and, in the event of an 
equality of votes, the Court shall designate 
an additional judge or judges to sit with 
the Court or chamber for rehearing and 
determination of the question or cause. 

“2—The Court or chamber shall render 
an opinion in support of its judgment. If 
the opinion is not unanimous, it shall state 
the names of the judges concurring therein, 
and both concurring and dissenting judges 
shall be entitled to render separate opin- 
ions. 

“3—Opinions and decisions of the Court 
shall be rendered in both English and 
French, the Court designating which of the 
texts is to be considered authoritative. 

A judgment given by a chamber shall 
be considered as rendered by the Court; 
except that any party which may have ob- 
jected to a hearing before a chamber shall 
have a right, within sixty days from rendi- 
tion of an adverse judgment by a chamber, 
to appeal therefrom to the full Court, on 
which the members of the chamber which 
decided the case shall be eligible to sit. 
Except as otherwise ordered by the Court, 
the presentation of a case on appeal shall 
be on the record made up before the cham- 
ber. 

“5—The judgment of the Court, and a 
judgment of a chamber which is not subject 
to appeal, shall be signed by the President 
and Registrar of the Court. Subject to the 
provisions of Article 94-2 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, there shall be no appeal 
from any judgment of the Court, nor from 
any Judgment of a chamber except as pro- 
vided in the preceding paragraph of this 
Article. 

“6—Judgments shall have no binding force 
as res adjudicata, except between the parties 
to the cause and intervenors therein, and in 
respect of the cause in which rendered. In 
the event of a dispute as to the meaning or 
scope of a judgment, the Court or chamber 
which rendered it may construe it upon ap- 
plication of any party to the cause. 

Any party may apply to the Court for 
revision of a judgment, on discovery of a 
fact of such a nature as to warrant revision, 
provided that such fact was unknown to the 
party, without negligence on its part, prior 
to judgment. 

“8—An application for revision of judg- 
ment must be made within six months of dis- 
covery of the new fact on which it is based; 
but such application may not be made, in 
any event, after the lapse of ten years from 
the date of judgment. 

“9—The granting of a hearing on such 
application for revision of a judgment, shall 
be discretionary with the Court, which may 
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require previous compliance with the terms 
of the judgment as a condition precedent to 
the proceedings for revision. 
“10—Recommendations made, or decisions 
rendered, by the Security Council, under 
paragraph 2 of Article 94 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to a judgment of the 
Court, shall be made or rendered by an 
affirmative vote of seven members including 


the concurring votes of the permanent 
members. 
“Article XVII 
“Costs 


“1—The expenses of the Court shall be 
borne by the United Nations in such manner 
as shall be determined by the General As- 
sembly. 

“2—Each party to a cause shall bear its 
own costs, unless otherwise decreed by the 
Court. 

“3—The Court shall, by its rules, fix the 
charges, fees, and costs which parties shall 
pay in connection with proceedings before 
the Court. 

“4—When a public international organi- 
zation which is not a constituent agency of 
the United Nations, or a State which is not 
a member of the United Nations, is a party 
to a cause, the Court shall fix the amount 
which such party is to contribute toward 
the expenses of the Court in addition to the 
charges, fees and costs payable by all parties. 


“Article XVIII 
“Advisory Opinions 


1— The Court shall give an advisory opin- 
ion on any legal question laid before it by 
any body which may be authorized by, or 
in accordance with, the Charter of the United 
Nations to make such request. 

“2—Questions upon which the advisory 
opinion of the Court is requested, shall be 
laid before it in a written application, ac- 
companied by all documents which may be 
of assistance in reaching an answer to the 
question. 

“3—The Registrar shall forthwith give no- 
tice of any request for an advisory opinion 
to all public international organizations or 
States which, on the face of the request, 
have, in his opinion, an apparent interest 
in the question. 

“4—The Registrar shall also forthwith give 
notice of any request for an advisory opinion, 
through the Secretary-General, to all other 
public international organizations which are 
constituent agencies of the United Nations, 
and to all States which are members of the 
United Nations. 

“5—Any public international organiza- 
tion or State which feels that it has an 
interest in the determination of a question 
which has been submitted to the Court for 
an advisory opinion, or which feels that it 
may be in a position to furnish information 
helpful in the determination of such ques- 
tion, may, under such rules as the Court may 
prescribe, file memorials and counter-me- 
morials with the Court, and, with leave of 
Court, make an oral presentation on the 
question before the Court. 

“6—In the exercise of its advisory func- 
tions, the Court shall be guided, in addi- 
tion to the provisions of the within Article, 
by the provisions of the present revised 
Statute, and of its own rules governing con- 
troverted cases, in so far as applicable. 

“Article XIX 
“Rules and Regulations 

“1—The Court shall make all rules neces- 
sary or advisable for the conduct of pro- 
ceedings pending before it, including rules to 
cover all matters provided by the present 
revised Statute, to be governed by such rules. 

“2—The rules of the Court may provide 
for assessors to sit with the Court or with any 
of its chambers, but assessors shall not have 
the right to vote. 
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“Article XX 
“Ratification and Amendment 


1— Reservations shall not be admissible 
in ratifications of the present revised Statute, 
which shall come into force unconditionally, 
as written, for all members of the United 
Nations, after it shall have been adopted by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly, upon deposit with the 
Secretary-General of instruments of ratifica- 
tion thereof, without reservations, in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes, by two-thirds of the members of 
the United Nations, including all of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. A 
protocol of the instruments of ratification 
deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Secretary-General, who shall communi- 
cate copies thereof to all of the members of 
the United Nations, and to all States not 
members of the United Nations who shall 
then have become parties to the former Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice. 

“2—Amendments to the present revised 
Statute shall be effected by the same pro- 
cedure as is provided by the Charter of the 
United Nations for amendment to that 
Charter. 

“3—The Court may propose such amend- 
ments to the present revised Statute as it 
may deem necessary or advisable, by written 
communication to the Secretary-General, for 
consideration pursuant to the first para- 
graph of the within Article.” 


EXHIBIT 1 


From the American Bar Association Journal, 
June 1963] 


A PLAN FOR RECONSTITUTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


(By Eberhard P. Deutsch of the Louisiana 

bar (New Orleans) ) 

(Nore.—The capacity of the International 
Court of Justice to adjudicate international 
disputes has been circumscribed by the fail- 
ure of some nations to adhere to the Court's 
jurisdiction and the adherence of most others 
only subject to narrow reservations. Mr. 
Deutsch proposes that the Court be recon- 
stituted with international judges who are 
citizens, not of their nations, but of the 
United Nations, and are elected for life. He 
also proposes other significant changes in the 
structure and competence of the Court, pro- 
tected by all of which, he suggests, nations 
will no longer be reluctant to submit, in ad- 
vance, to unreserved compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunal.) 

Ever since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, and to some extent even earlier, there 
have been strong currents—engendered by 
a deep-seated human yearning for world 
peace—moving toward establishment of a 
permanent international tribunal, with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over all nations of the 
world, for definitive peaceful adjudication 
of their disputes. 

Many of the great statesmen who labored 
assiduously in the vineyards of international 
organization at the Hague Peace Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907, at Versailles in 1919 and 
at San Francisco in 1945 were striving to 
lay firm foundations for the support of 
sturdy structures to house the idealistic con- 
cept of the international tribunals they were 
endeavoring to create as instruments to 
achieve their ultimate ideal of permanent 


The most extreme visionary among us 
would not presume to assert that their ideal 
has yet been approached even closely, much 
less achieved; nor would the starkest realist 
deny that there has been substantial prog- 
ress in the direction of that distant goal. All 
would agree, however, that the permanent 
international tribunals established in the 
20th century as agencies for the attainment 
of world peace—with jurisdiction dependent 
on consent of the litigants, which may be 
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withheld altogether or given subject to emas- 
culating reservations—could never achieve 
the high destiny which their creators envi- 
sioned for them. 


COURTS HAVE HAD ONLY LIMITED JURISDICTION 
The Permanent Court of International Jus- 


Nations pursuant to article 14 of its cove- 
nant, unquestionably rendered some note- 
worthy decisions and delivered some scholar- 
ly opinions which have become significant 
milestones along the tortuous paths of in- 
ternational law. But that article of the cov- 
enant merely provided that the “Court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it”; and the 
Permanent Court must be conceded never 
really to have become competent to serve or 
actually to have served as an effective in- 
strument for the preservation of world peace. 

Article 92 of the Charter of the United 
Nations declares that the International 
Court of Justice shall be” its “principal judi- 
cial organ,” and it provides that the Court is 
to “function in accordance with the annexed 
statute, which is based upon the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice.” Under article 36 of the present statute, 
only states which file declarations of adher- 
ence are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court—and then only under the conditions 
stipulated in their own declarations. 

At the present time, of the 110 member 
states of the United Nations, less than 40 
have of record any declarations of adherence 
to the International Court of Justice, and 
only 2 or 3 of these may truly be said to 
have submitted themselves completely and 
unconditionally to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. 

Under these conditions, it must be con- 
ceded that the International Court of 
Justice, while also handing down learned 
opinions on the inadequately charted seas of 
international law, has been impotent, largely 
through necessity, as an instrument in- 
tended to further the “purposes and prin- 
ciples” of the United Nations (as set forth 
in the first article of the charter) for “pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace” 
through adjustment or settlement of in- 
ternational disputes” in “conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law.” 

Rightly or wrongly, most nations have 
withheld their declarations of adherence 
altogether or their unconditional adherences 
for three principal reasons. 

First, most countries seem to have hesi- 
tated to submit their important inter- 
national problems to judges whose strong 
national allegiances may divert their judg- 
ments from disinterest to expediency. As 
stated in 1933 by Prof. Hersch Lauterpacht, 
later a judge of the International Court of 
Justice, the real difficulty lies not in the 
ability of international law to protect. im- 
portant interests of states, but in the appre- 
hension that it would be to ex- 
pose such interests to the risks of a decision 
by judges whose impartiality is regarded as 
problematical.” 

Second, there has been an understandable 
reluctance on the part of the so-called great 
powers to surrender their sovereignties to 
the extent, apparently necessary for uncon- 
ditional submission to compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of an international court, 

Finally, there has been an especially 
marked unwillingness of all nations to en- 
trust to a mere majority of a quorum of an 
international tribunal the power to deter- 
mine whether matters which a state consid- 
ers to lie within its domestic jurisdiction 
fall within the scope of permissible inter- 
national adjudication. 


PLAN FOR RECONSTITUTED COURT IS DISCUSSED 


For some the writer has had under 
intensive study and has now brought to 
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fruition a plan for reconstitution of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice—to be composed 
of disinterested with compulsory 
jurisdiction over all justiciable international 
disputes. among nations, confidently to be 
trusted to deny its own right to adjudicate 
domestic issues, all without undue surrender 
of sovereignty on the part of any state, cer- 
tainly not beyond that already surrendered 
by adherence to the Charter of the United 
Nations itself. 

With universal disarmament, “adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes” in 
“conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law“ can be achieved, be- 
yond question, by establishment of a uni- 
versally acceptable international tribunal, 
having compulsory jurisdiction over all na- 
tions, for disposition of justiciable contro- 
versies them. The difficulty lies in 
fixing the conditions under which disarma- 
ment is to be accomplished, the Court es- 
tablished, and both maintained with a mini- 
mal surrender of national sovereignty. 

Disarmament need merely be mentioned 
in passing. Suffice it to say that universal 
disarmament can neither be accomplished 
nor maintained realistically except subject 
to effective international controls. 

In his annual report for 1955. to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, Dag 
Hammarskjold, its then Secretary Gen- 
eral, submitted that “it is surely in the in- 
terest of all member states to restrict as 
much as possible the sphere where sheer 
strength is an and to extend 
as widely as possible the area ruled by con- 
siderations of law and justice. In an in- 
ter-dependent world, a greater degree of au- 
thority and effectiveness in international 
law will be a safeguard, not a threat to 
the freedom and independence of national 
states.” 

A decade earlier, the First Committee (on 
the International Court of Justice) of Com- 
mission IV (on Judicial Organization) in its 
report at the San Francisco Conference early 
in 1945 ventured “to foresee a significant 
role for the new Court in the international 
relations of the future. It is con- 
fidently anticipated that the jurisdiction 
of this tribunal will be extended as time 
goes on, and past experience warrants the 
expectation that its exercise of this juris- 
diction will command a general support.” 

Realistic principles of Justice under inter- 
national law can never be established and 
maintained except by an impartial tribunal 
that is composed of judges owing no na- 
tional allegiances and that is bound scrupu- 
lously to avoid determination of any but 
genuinely international issues among na- 
tions in positions of absolute equality in the 
assertion of their rights before the Court. 

The plan discussed herein for reconstitu- 
tion of the International Court of Justice, 
under which the Court is to have compul- 
sory jurisdiction, without reservations, over 
all member states of the United Nations, 
will strengthen the authority of the Court, 
while removing from it (as far as it can 
humanly be done) every vestige of possible 
partiality of its judges, and prohibiting its 
assumption. of jurisdiction over domestic or 
quasi-international issues; and will involve 
no surrender of sovereignty, except to the 
bare extent of submission to the decretal 
jurisdiction of the Court, 


PLAN REQUIRES AMENDMENT OF STATUTE 


Reconstitution of the International Court 
can be accomplished only by amendment of 
the statute of the Court, which requires “a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly,” and ratification “in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional processes 
by two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council.” It is apparent 
that any proposed reconstitution of the In- 
ternational Court, in order to be acceptable 
to all governments, must be so devised as to 
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give rise to no fear of abuse of the Court's 
power. It is recommended that the pro- 

be put into effect through the revision 
of the present statute by a complete new text- 
embodying principles which, it is submitted, 
will accomplish the desired result. 

The most important single factor in purg- 
ing an international tribunal of possible bias 
or suspicion of bias of its judges is interna- 
tionalization for life of the members of the 
Court. The late Judge Lauterpacht of the 
International Court of Justice, one of the 
world’s greatest modern scholars in the field 
of international law, stated in the latest 
edition of his “Development of International 
Law by the International Court,“ published 
in 1958, only 2 years before his death: “If 
government by men, and not by laws, is re- 
sented within the state by individuals, any 
appearance of it is likely to be viewed with 
even greater suspicion on the part of sov- 
ereign states in relation to judges of foreign 
nationality. The problem of judicial impar- 
tiality, however exaggerated it may be on 
occasions, is an ever-present problem in 
relation to international tribunals.” 

The p: revised statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice provides that the 
Court “shall be composed of a body of in- 
dependent judges.” ‘Those are the identical 
words used in article 2 of the original statute 
of that Court and in the same article of the 
original and revised statutes of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, into 
which they were incorporated from similar 
language in The Hague project of 1907 for a 
court of arbitral justice. 

By use of the term “a body of independent 
judges,” the 1920 Committee of Jurists, 
which drafted the original Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
intended that the judges of that Court were 
(insofar as humanly possible) to be abso- 
lutely independent of the governments of 
which they were nationals. 

In September 1927, a committee of judges 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, in a report rendered with reference 
to the advisability of permitting appoint- 
ment of judges ad hoc by litigants in cases 
submitted for advisory „themselves 
conceded that “of all influences to which 
men are subject, none is more powerful, 
more persuasive or more subtle, than the tie 
of allegiance that binds” judges “to the land 
of their homes and kindred, and to the great 
sources of the honors and preferments for 
which they are so ready to spend their for- 
tunes and to risk their lives.” 

As early as 1920 Minéitciré Adatci, a dis- 
tinguished international scholar and diplo- 
mat and a member of the Committee of 
Jurists which drafted the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
whose President he was destined to become, 

the view that the judges of that. 
Court should be required on appointment to 
“deify themselves,” a status which he sug- 
gested might be achieved by means of their 
internationalization. 

In 1923, Judge Edwin B. Parker, of the 
United States, was appointed umpire of the 
Mixed Claims Commission to adjudicate 
claims. between the United States and Ger- 
many. Shortly after Judge Parker's death 
in 1929, Prof. Edwin M. Borchard, of the 
School of Law of Yale University, wrote of 
him in the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law that he “early made it clear that” 
in his official capacity he regarded himself 
as denationalized.” 


STATISTICS SHOW BIAS OF NATIONAL JUDGES 


Some interesting statistics on inherent 
prejudices of national judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
were gathered by Professor Lauterpacht and 
published in 1933 in “Function of Law in the 
International Community,” after due “con- 
sideration of the and appro- 
priateness of this line of Investigation.” He 
found “that in no case have national (ad 
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hoc) judges voted against their state,” a 
circumstance which “cannot be regarded as 
a mere coincidence,” but was on the contrary 
“profoundly disturbing,” particularly in 
light of the fact that in several cases the 
dissenting opinions of national judges were 
“delivered against the unanimous or practi- 
cally unanimous view of the Court.” 

More recent statistical data disclose that 
on 12 occasions from 1922 to 1960 a national 
judge—ordinarily a judge ad hoc—has formed 
a minority of one on the side of his own 
country—a “coincidence” even more “pro- 
foundly disturbing.” 

Professor Lauterpacht had concluded in 
1933 that the indispensable impartiality of 
the judges of any permanent international 
tribunal “presupposes on their part the con- 
sciousness of being citizens of the world.” 

To this end, it is proposed in the new 
revised statute that each judge of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice be required to 
renounce his nationality upon his accession 
and be deemed to have become a citizen of 
the United Nations for life, with diplomatic 
status in very country of the world. It is 
proposed also that the spouse of each judge 
be presumed to have renounced her (or his) 
nationality upon the judge’s accession and 
be deemed also to have become a citizen 
of the United Nations, with correlative 
worldwide immunities, for the life of the 
judge. The spouse would be considered to 
have retained United Nations citizenship for 
2 years after the death of the judge, being 
eligible for and obligated to take citizenship 
in any country of her choice on loss of 
United Nations citizenship. 

The United Nations, however, is not itself 
a state. It accordingly has no domestic laws 
for the government of matters of personal 
status, rights, and liabilities of members of 
the court and their wives—such as marital 
community, devolution and inheritance and 
capacity to contract and innumerable similar 
relationships, rights and liabilities. 

To fill this gap, it is proposed that each 
judge and his spouse are to be deemed to 
have their national domicile at the seat of 
the court and each retired judge and his 
spouse, as long as they may be deemed to be 
citizens of the United Nations as provided in 
the statute, are to be considered to have their 
national domicile at the judge's permanent 
residence. This is to apply in each case in- 
sofar as but no further than their personal 
status, rights and liabilities may not be 
defined by their United Nations citizenship. 


LIFE APPOINTMENT FOR JUDGES PROPOSED 


As a concomitant of the suggested inter- 
nationalization of Judges, it is proposed that 
their election be for life (with certain retire- 
ment privileges and requirements), instead 
of for 9 years in overlapping groups of five as 
under the present statute. As further as- 
surance of the independence of the judges, 
the proposed statute retains the provisions of 
the original statute that the salaries and 
allowances of judges may not be decreased 
during their tenure and remain free of any 
and all taxation. 

Under the proposed statute the Court 
would remain at 15 members, there being no 
apparent reason for any change in their 
number. 

Much has been said and written about the 
possibility of retrograding the caliber of the 
Court through the provisions for election of 
its members in groups for fixed terms, as 
under the present statute, but it has never 
been suggested that any of the present mem- 
bers of the Court leave anything to be desired 
in individual scholarly attainments in inter- 
national law and in absolute personal and 
judicial integrity. With the possible excep- 
tion of a suggestion of a moderate Latin 
American predominance over other world 
areas, there has been no strong criticism of 
regional distribution of membership on the 
court. 
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It is proposed accordingly that the judges 
in office at the time of amendment of the 
statute as be automatically re- 
tained in office for life under the terms of 
the new statute. 

Life tenure of the judges under the pro- 
posed amended statute will minimize the 
necessity for revision of the present sub- 
stantive method of filling vacancies on the 
court. Instead of election of five judges en 
bloc every 3 years as at present, elections 
will take place only to fill vacancies and 
rarely for more than a single judgeship. 

Election of one or possibly more, but cer- 
tainly fewer than five, judges may neverthe- 
less give rise to national or regional aline- 
ments and difficulties in securing majorities, 
especially perhaps, in light of the recent 
radically increased membership of the United 
Nations. Under these circumstances it is 
advisable to modify the present election ma- 
chinery to establish a simplified procedure, 
somewhat along the lines of such a change 
as has been suggested for election by plurali- 
ties to avoid any possible impasse in achiey- 
ing bloc majorities. 

Vacancies would then simply be filled by 
election as heretofore by the Security Coun- 
cil and General Assembly, without right of 
veto, from nominations which each nation 
would be privileged to make directly. But 
election would be by plurality among nomi- 
nees receiving a majority of votes cast in 
both bodies, without the necessity of “ab- 
solute majorities” of entire memberships. 

If judges are to have life tenure it is ad- 
visable to fix age limits for nominees for 
jJudgeships. Absolutism or relative statisti- 
cal certainty of result in setting age limits 
for Judges are impossible of attainment; but 
it is suggested as a fair basis for assuring 
adequate maturity with full physical and 
mental vigor that judges be between the ages 
of 53 and 68 when elected. 

Article 18 of the original statute of the 
Court provides that “no member of the Court 
may be dismissed unless, in the unanimous 
opinion of the other members, he has ceased 
to fulfill the required conditions.” It has not 
been necessary to test whether this provi- 
sion is sufficient, since the present limited 
9-year term gives some assurance of ulti- 
mate control by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. 

But in view of the proposed life tenure 
under the new statute, it is preferable to 
provide that a judge may be dismissed, on 
impeachment by a majority of the General 
Assembly, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Security Council, without 
right of veto. Dismissal of a judge will carry 
with it loss of United Nations citizenship for 
himself and his spouse, with automatic re- 
version to their citizenship at the time of his 
election, and loss of emoluments of office and 
pension rights. 

The new statute provides, as does the pres- 
ent, that a judge may resign at any time, 
except that it is now proposed that a judge 
may not resign while he is under impeach- 
ment. On resignation the judge forfeits 
United Nations citizenship of himself and his 
spouse. They will be eligible for and must 
within 6 months take citizenship in a State 
of their choice. 

It is proposed that judges shall have the 
right to retire at any time after 70 
and that they shall be retired automatically 
at 75. On retirement the judge is to receive 
for life his full salary if he has served 10 
years or more, or a ratable portion if he has 
served less than 10 years at the time of his 
retirement. 


REQUIRED RECUSATION PROVISIONS ARE 
BROADENED 


As an added safeguard to the guarantee 
of fair hearings—in view of the new para- 
mount requirement for compulsory, unre- 
served submission to the jurisdiction of the 
Court—the provisions for required recusation 
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of judges are broadened considerably under 
the proposed statute. 

Any member of the Court may at any time 
request that he be recused for any reason 
from participating in a cause. Any member 
may suggest that for any reason any other 
member of the Court should not sit in a 
particular case and any party may suggest 
to the Court that for a stated reason any 
member should not sit. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether a 
Judge should be allowed or required to re- 
cuse himself from participation in hearing 
and determination of a cause, the matter is 
to be decided by the Court, but the judge 
whose recusation is under consideration is 
not to participate in this decision. 

The provision of the present statute for a 
quorum of 9 judges to constitute the Court 
is retained subject to its provision—to which 
further reference will be made hereunder— 
that a full Court of 15 judges must sit for 
hearing and determination of any question 
as to the jurisdiction of the Court over any 
proceeding before it. 


CHANGE IN PROVISIONS ON AD HOC JUDGES 


The present statute of the International 
Court of Justice provides, as did the statute 
of the Permanent Court, that if the panel of 
the Court does not include a national of a 
party to a case before it, the party (or both 
parties, if there is no national of either 
on the bench) may designate a judge (or 
judges) ad hoc to sit with the Court and to 
“take part in the decision on terms of com- 
plete equality with their colleagues.” 

There is no present provision for appoint- 
ment of judges ad hoc to meet other contin- 
gencies, such as the absence of a quorum, 
it being provided in the rules of the Court 
that judges ad hoc “shall not be taken into 
account for the calculation of a quorum” 
and that, in the absence of a quorum, a ses- 
sion is simply to be adjourned “until a 
quorum has been obtained.” 

While the present statute contains no 
requirement that a judge ad hoc be of the 
nationality of the appointing party, judges 
ad hoc have been nationals or the states by 
which they were appointed, except on rare 
occasions. This has been the inevitable 
consequence of the that the very 
purpose of the provisions for designation 
of judges ad hoc is to place representatives 
of the parties themselves on the bench for 
determination of a particular case. 

On the other hand, the whole idea of na- 
tional judges is completely foreign to the 
basic concept of the proposed new statute, 
under which there will be no national judges 
at all; so no need is recognized for national 
judges ad hoc. Only when additional judges 
are required to complete a quorum or to 
break a tie will there be any need for judges 
ad hoc. Then they are not to be designed 
by the parties and may not be nationals 
of the countries litigant. 

It is therefore simply provided in the 
proposed statute that whenever there is an 
insufficient number of judges to constitute 
the bench, or the judges are equally divided 
in their votes as to decision of a case, the 
Court itself is to designate a judge or judges 
ad hoc from retired judges willing and able 
to serve or from persons, not of the nation- 
ality of any party to the cause, theretofore 
nominated for judgeships on, but not elected 
to the Court. 

Like the present statute, the new statute 
requires that all questions before the Court 
or any chamber thereof (except as to 
whether the Court may exercise jurisdiction 
over a proceeding against a contention that 
its subject matter is essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state party to 
the cause) are to be decided by a majority 
of the judges who participated in the hear- 
ing. In the event of a tie vote, the Court 
is to designate an additional judge or judges 
to sit with the Court or chamber for re- 
hearing and determination of the question 
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or cause, instead of allowing a second, or 
casting, vote to the president of the Court 
as at present. 

The new statute, like the old, provides for 


judges subscribing to each being stated. 
CHANGES ARE PROPOSED AS TO CHAMBERS 


Some changes are proposed with reference 
to the constitution and functioning of 


particular 
gortes of cases, its right to do so is retained 
proposed new statute, except that 
any question as to the Court’s jurisdiction 
be heard and determined by the full 


chamber is. to have a right of appeal to the 
full Court from the judgment of the cham- 
ber. In the event of an appeal, the members 
of the chamber which determined the cause 
are to be eligible to sit as members of the 
full Court on the appeal, which will be pre- 
sented on the record as made up before the 
chamber, except as otherwise ordered by the 
Court. 


No change is proposed in the parties to 


Court will continue to be without jurisdic- 
tion over private parties—as complainants, 
respondents, or otherwise. 
JURISDICTION OF SUBJECT MATTER IS 
UNCHANGED 

Jurisdiction of the Court, ratione ma- 
teriae, remains unchanged under the pro- 
posed new statute, except for clarification 
of and emphasis on the absence of any juris- 
diction over essentially domestic issues as 
such, 

The jurisdiction of the Court as to subject 
matter will extend to (a) the interpretation 
of treaties; (b) questions of international 
law; (c) the determination of any fact 
which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation; (d) 
the nature and extent of any reparation to 
be made for the breach of an international 
obligation; and (e) any 


referred in event of dispute to the Court 
or to any predecessor international tribunal. 

The furisdiction of the Court will also 
continue to extend to (a) any justiciable 


matter referred by the parties to the Court. 


for determination; (b) all matters specially 
provided for adjudication by the Court un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations; and 
(c) matters referred to the Court for ad- 


thorized by the General Assembly to request 
opinions. 


MATTERS WITHIN DOMESTIC JURISDICTION ARE 
EXCLUDED 

The proposed statute provides explicitly 
that “the Court shall have no jurisdiction 
over, and nothing contained in the present 
statute shall be construed as the 
members of the United Nations to submit to 
the Court for adjudication, any matter es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State.” 

The criticism of the Court has 
been that its jurisdiction over States has, 
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in effect, been at their own option—subject 
first to the filing by each State of a declara- 
tion of its acceptance of the Court's juris- 
diction, and second to any conditions which 
a State might see fit to attach to its declara- 
tion. 

Thus, for instance, a number of States 
have from time to time conditioned their 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Court 
by excepting matters they may themselves 
deem to fall within their own domestic 
jurisdictions. The Connally reservation to 
the declaration of adherence of the United 
States falls within this category and is 
typical of conditions attached by other na- 
tions to their acceptances of the Court's 
jurisdiction. 

In addition, by application of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, each State subject to 
the furisdiction of the Court is permitted 
to limit that jurisdiction as to any other 
State vis-à-vis which it is called to appear 
before the Court by any condition which 
the other State may have attached to its 
own acceptance of the Court's jurisdiction. 

Unquestionably, much of the virility con- 
templated for the court has been lost through 
these emasculating reservations. It is not 
suggested that the reservations were unjusti- 
fied, although it has frequently been argued 
that they were. But whether warranted or 
not, there can be no question that they have 
rendered the Court impotent in many situa- 
tions in which it should have been in a posi- 
tion to function effectively. 

Much less can be said in support of op- 
tional or conditional jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, however, when 
constitutional assurance is given to all na- 
tions that the Court is to be so constituted as 
to guarantee an objective attitude toward 
the cause of every nation, although the Court 
is to be the sole arbiter of its own jurisdic- 
tion in the determination as to whether a 
matter placed before it is one of domestic or 
of international concern. 

On the assumption, therefore, that pro- 

ts of optional or conditional 
tion of the Court would concede the absence 
of any need for its safeguards in light of as- 


determined by the Court“. 

But it goes further. It provides that the 
Court is not to exercise jurisdiction over a 
cause in the event that a state which is party 
to a cause objects that the proceeding is one 
essentially within its own domestic jurisdic- 
tion, unless at least 10 judges (two-thirds of 
the Court’s entire membership) concur in 
holding that the matter under considera- 
tion is within the Court’s furisdiction. The 
proposed statute also contains the mandatory 
directive that “any doubt as to whether a 
matter is essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state, shall be resolved by 
the Court in favor of such domestic jurisdic- 
tion”. 

JUDGES” LEGAL BACKGROUNDS MAY BE DIFFERENT 

Much has been said about the asserted im- 
possibility of the dispensation of truly im- 
partial justice nations compelled to 
appear before an international tribunal if it 
is to be composed of judges, whatever their 
bona fides, trained under different judicial 
systems and adhering to different—even com- 
pletely incompatible—jurisprudential philos- 
ophies. 

Again, with all that has been said and re- 
mains to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion, it must be remembered that the world 
is growing ever smaller. Civilized concepts 
of the InaHenable rights of freemen and of 
free nations are finding their way into what 
were once the far corners of the earth. Pub- 
lic international law is falling more and more 
into universally recognized patterns. 

In this annual report for 1955, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold conceded that “one may recognize 
that the reluctance of governments to sub- 
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mit their controversies to judicial settlement 


tional law as it now exists. * * * However, 
the begnnings of a ‘common law” of the 
United Nations, based on the Charter, are 
now apparent; its steady growth will con- 
tribute to stability and orderliness.” 

With an international tribunal whose 
members are almost certain to display ob- 
jective points of view toward international 
disputes Iaid before them, it would seem safe 
to blueprint the guides for determination 
of questions giving rise to the disputes. 
These guides are set out in the original 
statute and are carried forward with some 
modification into the proposed statute. 

For instances, the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice did not 
direct that tribunal to be guided by general 
principles of international law in reaching 
its decisions. The Court had to assume that 
this directive was to govern its deliberations 
in applying certain specific legal criteria to 
the adjudication of questions before it, as 
the statute did expressly require it to do. 

When the present statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice was drafted, its 
framers supplied this legislative omission by 
providing, at least parenthetically, that the 
Court, “whose function is to decide in ac- 
cordance with international law, such dis- 
putes as are submitted to it“, is to apply to 
the adjudication of such disputes substan- 
tially the same legal criteria enumerated 
in the former statute. 


GUIDELINES FOR ADJUDICATION ARE SPELLED OUT 


The proposed statute provides affirmatively 
that the “Court shall adjudicate disputes be- 


giving due consideration, in its deliberations, 
to” the stated criteria, which are somewhat 
modified under the provisions of the new 
statute. 

Por example, among the criteria to be ap- 
plied by the Court under its present statute 
are “the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations.” On the assumptions 
that the term “principles of law” should now 
be broadened and that all nations are more 


stead of “general principles of law, equity 
and justice recognized among nations.” 

These guidelines, which the Court would 
be directed to apply in reaching its conclu- 
sions under the proposed statute, are (a) 
provisions of international conventions es- 
tablishing rules of international conduct ex- 
— recognized among nations; (b) inter- 

tional custom, as evidence of generally 
eta practice; (3) judicial precedents 
recognizing principles of international law; 
(d) general principles of law, equity and jus- 
tice recognized among nations; and (e) legal 
writings of recognized authorities in interna- 
tional law. 

The proposed statute omits the provision 
of the old that the Court is to have power 
“to decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the 
parties agree thereto.” This power, essen- 
tially one of judicial legislation, is not con- 
sidered to constitute a proper judicial func- 
tion in any case. 

As the Court is authorized to do and has 
done under its present statute, it will be 
empowered to make rules of procedure to im- 
plement the new statute. 

COURT WILL POSSESS ONLY DECRETAL AUTHORITY 

That the proposed statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice involves, in the last 
analysis, no undue surrender by any nation 
of its national sovereignty must be evident 
from the Court’s mere decretal authority, 
with no power to enforce its decrees. 

The court itself is authorized, under ar- 
ticle 36 of the present statute and by a pro- 
vision carried forward into the proposed 
statute, to determine “the nature or extent 
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of the reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation,” and under 
article 94 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions each member state “undertakes to 
comply with the decision of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in any case to which 
it is a party.” But article 94 concludes that 
“if any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judg- 
ment rendered by the Court, the other party 
may have recourse to the Security Council, 
which may, if it deems necessary, make 
recommendations or decide upon measures 
to be taken to give effect to the judgment.” 

Clearly, if the Security Council deems that 
it is not necessary that measures be taken 
“to give effect to the judgment.“ it need not 
decide on such measures and need make no 
recommendations. No less clearly, if the 
Security Council deems it necessary to do so, 
it may shape the “measures to be taken to 
give effect to the judgment” according to its 
own concept of how and to what extent that 
judgment should be carried out, and it may 
make its recommendations accordingly. 

The proposed statute states expressly that 
“there shall be no appeal from any Judgment 
of the Court,” except, significantly, “subject 
to the provisions of article 94-2 of the char- 
ter” (which provides, as stated, for “recourse 
to the Security Council”), demonstrating 
clearly that such “recourse” is in the nature 
of an appeal—as to “measures to be taken to 
give effect to the judgment.“ 

By a provision of the proposed statute, 
“recommendations made, or decisions ren- 
dered by the Security Council, under para- 
graph 2 of article 94 * * upon measures to 
be taken to give effect to a judgment of the 
court, shall be made or rendered by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent mem- 
bers.” This removes any doubt, sometimes 
expressed, as to the right of veto over these 
recommendations or decisions. 

These provisions constitute the Security 
Council, in effect, the ultimate appellate 
tribunal for determination of the disposition 
to be made of the decrees of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, with assurance of 
retention by the permanent members of the 
Security Council of the right to exercise the 
veto power in the performance of this quasi- 
judicial, appellate function. 

Suffice it to say that under the proposed 
statute a judgment of the International 
Court of Justice is not enforceable until the 
Security Council, with the concurrence of 
all of its permanent members, shall have 
found it necessary to “make recommenda- 
tions or decide upon measures to be taken 
to give effect to the judgment” and shall 
actually have made recommendations or 
shall actually have decided on measures. 

Decrees of the Court accordingly are not 
self-executing. Submission to the Court’s 
jurisdiction, with an undertaking to comply 
with its decisions, does not involve sur- 
render of sovereignty because a measure of 
appeal to the Security Council's diplomatic 
forum, where the right of veto remains 
effective, is retained. 


PROPOSED STATUTE IS NOT A PANACEA 


It is not suggested, of course, that the 
statute is equivalent to a hand- 
book of scientific formulae, coupled with an 
infallible electronic computer, by which 
complex international problems can be 
solved with mathematical precision to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned; or even 
that there will not be occasional or even 
frequent dissenting opinions among mem- 
bers of the Court in the determination of 
issues before the tribunal. 

It is simply submitted that under the 
proposed statute any nation of the world 
may safely agree in advance to lay its dis- 
putes with any other nation before the 
Court for adjudication, without reservations, 
and with full confidence in the integrity of 
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that body to give fair answers to the ques- 
tions at issue, under universally recognized 
equitable principles. 

On May 28, 1951, the International Court 
of Justice, in response to a submission by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
rendered its advisory opinion as to the nature 
and effect of reservations in ratifications of 
a treaty—the draft Convention on Genocide. 
The Court found that “the appraisal of a 
reservation and the effect of objections de- 
pend upon the circumstances of each in- 
dividual case,” and that “in the absence of 
an article in the convention providing for 
reservations, one cannot infer that they are 
prohibited.” 

Following rendition of this opinion, the 
Assembly at a plenary session in Paris on 
January 12, 1952, adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending “that organs of the United Na- 
tions, specialized agencies and states should, 
in the course of preparing multilateral con- 
ventions, consider the insertion therein of 
provisions relating to the admissibility or 
nonadmissibility of reservations and to the 
effect to be attributed to them.” 

Much, if not all, of the reason underlying 
optional or conditional jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice is dissipated 
when the statute of the Court assures com- 
pletely objective judges, of unquestionable 
integrity, appointed for life, declining to 
adjudicate any but genuinely international 
questions, and determining real interna- 
tional issues as fairly as human frailties will 
permit. 

COMPULSORY JURISDICTION WOULD BE REALIZED 

The proposed statute seeks to attain that 
end. It contains no provisions for adherence 
with reservations. On the contrary, it pro- 
vides expressly that reservations shall not be 
admissible in ratifications of the statute, 
which is to come into force unconditionally, 
as written, for all members of the United 
Nations after adoption by two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly, and upon 
deposit with the Secretary General of instru- 
ments of ratification, without reservations, 
by two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including all of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. Jurisdic- 
tion of the Court over international disputes, 
would be compulsory as to all member states 
of the United Nations. All conditions here- 
tofore attached to declarations of acceptance 
of the jurisdiction of the Court under its 
present statute would serve no further pur- 


pose. 
Nothing contained in the proposed statute 

of the Court contemplates either repeal or 

retention of the Connally reservation by the 

United States. But when, as and if such a 

statute should be adopted by the United 

Nations and ratified by two-thirds of its 

members, including the United States and 

all of the other permanent members of the 

Security Council, the Connally reservation 

would no longer have meaning or effect. 

With adoption and ratification of the pro- 
posed statute effective collective measures” 
will indeed have been taken, in the words of 
the first article of the Charter of the United 
Nations, to achieve “international peace and 
security” through “prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace,” by bringing about 
“adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes” in conformity with the principles 
of justice and international law.” 

ExHIBIT 2 
[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
May 2, 1963] 

Soviet LAWYER SPEAKS: RUSSIA SEEN RECOG- 
NIZING WORLD COURT IF UNITED STATES 
Does 

(By John Lofton) 

A Russian law professor who is visiting 
Pittsburgh this week believes that the Soviet 
Union would accept the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court if the United States 
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agreed to be bound by decisions of that 
tribunal. 

Prof. J. A. Kerimov, of Leningrad State 
University, offered this opinion as he was 
interviewed during a break in the crowded 
schedule of his 6-day stay in the city. 

The main purpose of his Pittsburgh visit 
was to acquire firsthand knowledge of the 
work of the information retrieval project at 
the Health Law Center of the University of 
Pittsburgh. This project, utilizing elec- 
tronic computing machines for legal re- 
search, is under the direction of Prof. John 
F. Horty and is a part of Pitt’s Graduate 
School of Public Health. 

Professor Kerimov, who is using electronic 
equipment at his own institution, wanted 
to observe operations here, share ideas with 
Professor Horty and his staff and meet the 
faculty and students of Pitt’s School of Law 
for an exchange of views on legal questions 
and on the study of law. 

With Prof. Eberhard M. Fels, of Pitt's 
mathematics department, serving as inter- 
preter, the Russian legal scholar answered 
all questions quickly and without qualifica- 
tion. The question about the World Court 
was put to him because at present neither 
the Soviet Union nor the United States has 
agreed to accept the authority of that tri- 
bunal on questions of international law and 
treaties. Professor Kerimov said he is un- 
equivocally in favor of the rule of law and 
of accepting the authority of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, an organ of the 
United Nations. 

When told that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on World Peace Through 
World Law was working to get nations to 
accept the comp jurisdiction of the 
Court, he said he thought this was an effort 
in which Russian lawyers would collaborate. 
He added that the community of lawyers in 
the Soviet Union would surely back any 
trend that would make peaceful internation- 
al relations more likely, 

Asked how Soviet citizens could seek re- 
dress when they have grievances against of- 
ficials, Professor Kerimov replied that they: 
(1) might appeal to the erring official's su- 
periors, or (2) go to the district attorney and 
file a complaint, or (3) sue the official in 
court. He observed that at the present time 
authorities are very sensitive about safe- 
guarding the rights of individuals and a con- 
sistent battle is being fought against officials 
who are not conscious of such rights. 

In response to a query about the nature of 
law in his country, Professor Kerimov ex- 
plained that all Soviet law is codified (from 
statutes) and that judicial opinions (as 
precedents) are not sources of law, as they 
are in the United States. After a law has 
been applied for some time by the lower 
courts, the Supreme Court of the Soviet 
Union may, he said, observe certain short- 
comings in its application, whereupon it 
issues guidelines for the proper interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

Relating the purpose of his Pittsburgh visit 
to his own work, he noted that he is apply- 
ing cybernetic techniques to legal research 
with the objective of retrieving information 
on legal draftsmanship and on how laws 
originate linguistically. He said he is in- 
terested in streamlining the codification 
process and in statistical analysis of legal 
decisions and of arbitration and administra- 
tion in practice. He also would like to apply 
the techniques of cybernetics to criminology 
to: (1) explore the motivation for crimes and 
(2) to coordinate various kinds of expertise 
in criminology. (Cybernetics, in this case, 
is the use of computing machines to “think” 
and predict in the field of law.) 

Having observed the use of computing 
machines in legal research here, Professor 
Kerimov said it is his fond hope to establish 
close collaboration between Professor Horty's 
health law project and his own. This hope 
is shared by Professor Horty, who expects to 
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maintain liaison with the organization 
headed by Professor Kerimov. It is called 
the Cybernetics and Law Section of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences’ Advisory Council on 
Interdisciplinary Problems of Cybernetics. 

With Pittsburgh the second stop (after 
Harvard) on a tour of American institutions, 
Professor Kerimoy, a specialist in the philos- 
ophy of law and the author of nine books, 
said he was impressed with what he saw 
here and enjoyed his visit. 


CLARIFICATION OF PART IV OF IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr, MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 684) to clarify certain provisions 
of part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and to place transactions involving 
unifications or acquisitions of control of 
freight forwarders under the provisions 
of section 5 of the act, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, amend- 
ments to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (S. 1276), the principal purpose of 
which is “to insure that U.S. funds are 
not used to subsidize aggressive military 
ventures and purchases of Soviet military 
equipment on the part of aid recipients.” 

Last year Representative HALPERN and 
I introduced legislation providing as 
follows: 

It is the sense of Congress that in the ad- 
ministration of these funds great attention 
and consideration should be given to those 
countries which share the view of the United 
States on the world crisis and which do not, 
as a result of United States assistance, divert 
their own economic resources to military or 
propaganda efforts, supported by the Soviet 
Union or Communist China, and directed 
against the United States or against other 
countries receiving aid under this act. 


This amendment was accepted by both 
Houses of the Congress, and became part 
of the law. 

‘The amendment being introduced by 
me today strengthens the one enacted 
last year, by providing mandatory lan- 
guage to put necessary teeth into last 
year’s language, which was only a “sense 
of Congress” provision. 

Mr. President, I am glad to note that 
this year the purpose and concept be- 
hind this amendment has the support 
and backing, not only of Representative 
HALPERN, but also of a number of other 
Members of this body who are submit- 
ting similar language. 

Mr. President, I welcome the efforts 
and help of other Senators in bringing 
this serious problem to the attention of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Congress. The text of the language 
which I am offering today provides for 
the suspension of assistance to any gov- 
ernment which purchases or contracts to 
purchase from any Soviet bloc nation 
military equipment in quantities requir- 
ing a significant diversion of its own do- 
mestic resources from the economic de- 
velopment which is the purpose of this 
act, or expends a substantial portion of 
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its own domestic resources on military 
preparations, subversion, or propaganda 
directed against any other country re- 
ceiving assistance under this act. 

The American taxpayers should not be 
called upon to subsidize activities of this 
kind—although that has been done in 
the past, and in the absence of language 
of this sort would be done. Where na- 
tional security considerations are in- 
volved, the President would have the au- 
thority to waive this language upon the 
submission of full reports to the Con- 
gress. My bill also calls for annual re- 
port to the Congress as to the extent of 
spending by aid recipients for Soviet 
military equipment or military and 
propaganda activities. 

Mr. President, I am very glad that the 
Foreign Relations Committee will have 
before it this concept in a number of dif- 
ferent legislative forms, because it is my 
feeling that the language we added to the 
Act last year has not been sufficiently ef- 
fective; and certainly it is my hope that 
the Foreign Relations Committee will put 
its weight behind a stronger provision 
than that one. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Agency for International Development 
that the major recipients of significant 
amounts of Soviet military equipment 
have been: Indonesia, United Arab Re- 
public, Syria, Iraq, and Afghanistan. 
Nations receiving lesser amounts of So- 
viet military equipment are: Algeria, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Mali, Yemen, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Negligible amounts have also been re- 
ceived by Nepal, the Sudan, and the 
Somali Republic. Not all of these coun- 
tries are using this assistance to menace 
their neighbors. But for those that are, 
such as, for example, the United Arab 
Republic, it is high time that the Con- 
gress of the United States make clear 
that U.S. foreign aid should not be 
used either directly or indirectly, for 
military equipment, subversion, or prop- 
aganda against other nations receiving 
U.S. aid. The purpose of our foreign-aid 
program is directly subverted when this 
happens, and the objectives for which 
the American people are taxed are dis- 
torted completely out of their original 
intent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed at this point in the Record; and, 
due to the interest expressed by other 
Senators, I ask that the amendment be 
held at the desk for a period of 1 week in 
order that Senators who may wish to 
join in sponsoring it may have an op- 
portunity to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendments will 
be printed in the Recorp, and will re- 
main at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New York. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

On page 8, beginning with line 13 strike 
out through the word “amended” in line 14 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 301. Chapter I of Part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, which contains 


General Provisions, is amended as follows: 
(a) Amend section 611 (b) “. 


June 20 


On page 8, line 15, strike out is amended.” 

On page 8, between lines 17 and 18 insert 
the following: 

(b) Amend section 620, which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing aid to cer- 
tain countries, by inserting at the end there- 
of a new subsection as follows: 

“(i) The President shall suspend assistance 
to the government of any country to which 
assistance is provided under this Act when 
the government of such country or any 
governmental agency or subdivision within 
such country on or after January 1, 1963— 

“(1) purchases or contracts to purchase 
from any country referred to in subsection 
(f) military equipment in quantities requir- 
ing a significant diversion of its own domes- 
tic resources from the economic development 
which is the purpose of this Act, or 

“(2) expends a substantial proportion of 
its own domestic resources on military prep- 
arations, subversion, or propaganda directed 
against any other country receiving assist- 
ance under this Act, 


unless the President determines that such 
suspension would be contrary to the na- 
tional security and promptly notifies the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of such determina- 
tions and the reasons therefor. 

“The President shall include in his recom- 
mendations to the Congress for programs 
under this Act for each country an estimate, 
with respect to the fiscal year for which the 
recommendation is made and for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, of the extent of such 
country’s military purchases made or con- 
tracted for from any country referred to in 
subsection (f), and the extent of its expendi- 
tures for military preparation, subversion, or 
propaganda against other countries receiving 
assistance under this Act.” 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARING 


Mr. JOHNSTON. At the request of 
interested parties, I wish to announce 
that the hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization of 
the Committee on the Judiciary sched- 
uled to begin June 26, 1963, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228 of the New Senate Office 
Building on the bill, S. 747, to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, have 
been postponed until further notice. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Remarks of Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall delivered before the World Food 
Congress, Washington, D.C., June 6, 1963. 


MIGRATORY LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate made clear that it has 
not become inured to the hardships and 
injustices that daily afflict our Nation’s 
migratory farm families. On voice 
votes, the Senate passed six migratory 
labor bills of major significance. As 
was pointed out in a June 18 editorial 
of the Washington Post: 

The fact that voice votes sufficed for pas- 
sage of most of the bills bears witness to 
the careful work of the subcommittee and 
the informed advocacy of Mr. WILLIAMS. 


1963 


Of course that refers to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wiliams], who has done outstanding 
work in this area of legislation. 

As a cosponsor on this sound and 
worthy legislation, I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the many difficulties that 
had to be overcome by Senator WILLIAMS 
and his subcommittee in their struggle to 
bring social justice and human dignity 
to the migrant farm citizen. I wish to 
commend the Senator from New Jersey. 
His performance displayed dedicated 
leadership, patience, and careful and 
sustained workmanship. The work of 
the subcommittee under his chairman- 
ship went on day by day, without head- 
lines and without any public notice; but 
the subcommittee performed admirably 
its public duty and responsibility. 

Most important, the performance of 
the Senator from New Jersey demon- 
strates again the merit of the proposi- 
tion that legislative accomplishments are 
not born of oratory or study alone. 
Perhaps one of the most perceptive dis- 
cussions on this point is contained in a 
May 9 article entitled, “Vagabond 
Kings,” published in the Reporter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Reporter article and the 
Washington Post editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Reporter, May 9, 1963] 
THE VAGABOND KINGS 

What makes an issue an issue, and when 
is it no longer one? This year most of our 
worrying is concentrated on the tax struc- 
ture. Last year medical care for the aged was 
the big thing. The year before it was Federal 
funds for public schools. Typically, a period 
of intense concern is followed by either legis- 
lative failure or sudden indifference, or both. 
We do not pretend to understand this 
phenomenon, but it has occurred to us that 
the very paraphernalia of concern—that sud- 
den spate of articles, speeches, studies, and 
pled y function as a substitute for 
action rather than as a stimulation to action. 
In other words, as soon as everyone has made 
his position clear, we are free to turn our 
attention to something else. 

Any number of national problems have 
been disposed of in this fashion, but none 
more flagrantly so than that of the migrant 
farm workers—remember them?—who were 
the objects of so much solicitude and at- 
tention just 3 years ago. Whatever happened 
to them? The answer is: practically 
nothing—some new state laws, a few benefits 
from general legislation. “The long-stand- 
ing, brutalizing facts of the migratory labor 
problem are rediscovered every few years,” 
Senator Harrison Witxi1ams, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, told a Senate subcommittee re- 
cently. “Each rediscovery prompts a surge of 
study, doggedly followed by a horde of rec- 
ommendations. The migratory farm 
families, having prompted countless studies, 
continue to live almost in a state of medieval 
poverty.” 

What the studies have shown is, by now, 
pretty familiar stuff: being uneducated, un- 
skilled, and unprotected by most modern 
welfare and labor legislation, some 400,000 
migrant farmworkers plus their families 
continue to live in substandard housing, to 
be paid substandard wages, to enjoy sub- 
standard health, and to be treated by many 
of their employers with substandard decency. 

The recommendations have become almost 
as familiar as the studies. The proposals 
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considered most bold and least likely to 
succeed are extension of the minimum- 
wage law and of NLRB coverage to migrant 
workers. Those considered politically more 
feasible are Federal registration of crew 
leaders; Federal grants to States to improve 
education, housing, health, sanitation and 
day-care facilities; establishment of a na- 
tional advisory council; establishment of a 
farm-employment service; and finally an 
extension of child-labor legislation. All 
these measures have in fact been incor- 
porated into bills and introduced by Senator 
Williams over the past few years. One, 
authorizing the Federal Government to spend 
$3 million annually in grants to the States 
for health care has been enacted into law 
but in its first year of operation it is al- 
ready being trimmed by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. The others were de- 
feated and have been introduced again this 
year. 

The problem of translating good inten- 
tions into effective political action is very 
much on everyone's mind in Washington 
these days, and a history of the unsuccess- 
ful efforts to ameliorate the lot of the 
migrants provides some useful lessons. One 
is that double-talk, apathy, and laziness on 
the part of many in both Congress and the 
administration who are verbally committed 
to migrant-labor legislation has cost just as 
dearly as organized opposition. Last Oc- 
tober, for example, after Wm.irams had 
maneuvered his child-labor provisions 
through the Senate and after the necessary 
strength appeared to have been mustered in 
the House, the House ended up by amend- 
ing it to death. Why? “It was an election- 
year Thursday,” one Senator aid explained. 
“It got late and the liberal Congressmen 
from the East went home to campaign.” 

Being the constituents of no one in par- 
ticular, the migrant workers depend as much 
on the seriousness of “do-good” lobbies as 
they do on the seriousness of “do-good” 
Congressmen. But except for certain church 
groups, particularly the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and for one or two unions 
such as the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
whose legislative representative, Arnold May- 
er, happens personally to be particularly 
Interested in migrant legislation, most of the 
labor and social-welfare lobbies have done 
little beyond testifying when called upon. 
The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the various growers’ associations that oppose 
most of the prospective legislation. Some 
people may leave Washington to campaign 
when the chips are down, but the farm lob- 
byists have a way of arriving by the plane- 
load. And all year round they keep up a 
steady attack on the Williams bills, mainly 
on the ground that they will seriously re- 
strict the liberties and prosperity not only 
of the grower but—yes—of the migrant la- 
borer, too. In a package of suggested news 
releases, editorials, speeches send out by the 
National Farm Labor Users Committee and 
accompanied by careful instructions (substi- 
tute the name of a local association and 
individual for the name of the National 
Users Committee), one typical editorial de- 
scribed the proposed farm-employment serv- 
ice as a grant of “authority to recruit Ameri- 
can citizens into work gangs.“ America, the 
romantic editorlalist writes, “was built by 
people who like to roam from place to place 
as their desires moved them.” 

Not only is the migrant laborer depicted 
as a sort of vagabond king, but those seeking 
to pass child-labor laws are depicted as a 
menace to the migrant child’s health and 
happiness. “‘There are no sweat shops on 
the farms of America,” Congressman HAROLD 
Cool x. Democrat of North Carolina, de- 
clared on the floor of the House. “On the 
farms of our Nation, children labor with their 
parents out under the blue skies.” Such 
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irrelevant nonsense may not stand up well 

the statistics on farm accidents in- 
volving children under 13, but the lobbyists 
have not counted on intellectual persuasion 
so much as on a mere show of political 
strength to achieve their ends. When lobby- 
ists have been aroused and have succeeded in 
arousing a sufficlent number of farm-State 
legislators, supporters of the Williams meas- 
ures in Congress and in even higher places 
have tended to back off, with the excuse 
that there were other legislative priorities to 
be considered and that the situation was by 
and large impossible anyway. In 1954, for 
example, former President Eisenhower estab- 
lished a President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor to give administrative leadership to 
the battle. It is composed of the Secretaries 
of Labor, Agriculture, Interior, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare plus the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; it has met exactly three times since 
1954. Two of its meetings were held during 
Eisenhower’s time, but the second one 
hardly counts since only Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell is said to have showed up. 
Under the Kennedy administration there 
were high hopes that it would become an 
effective body. Unlike Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman has 
supported the proposed legislation, and the 
committee last year even issued a report 
backing some of the Williams program. 
That was in January. But increased pres- 
sure from the growers later in the year caused 
a tactical retreat, and it was reportedly de- 
cided to lay low and consolidate such gains 
as had been made. 

A reorganization in the Labor Department, 
where the committee is based, further re- 
duced the committee's activities. At the 
present time it has no staff except a 
secretary. 

While we do not question the good in- 
tentions of those in the administration and 
in Congress who consider the migrant prob- 
lem hopeless for the time being and even a 
liability to the rest of the President’s pro- 
gram, we suspect that in this as in other 
domestic issues there is a fundamental con- 
fusion about what leadership really means. 
It does not necessarily involve a suicide 
attack on the Congress. It does involve more 
than speeches. And above all, it is not 
simply a futile exercise of idealism against 
the so-called realities. The activities of 
Senator Wurms and his subcommittee in 
fact illustrate most of the virtues of effective 
leadership: shrewdness, patience, and sus- 
tained hard work are afew. Their triumphs 
have not been oratorical. Rather they have 
consisted of such unlikely feats as persuad- 
ing Senator Harry Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, of the merits of some of their proposals 
and even making a few inroads into the 
opposition of the lobbyists, who are said to 
have relaxed a bit this year, at least on the 
social measures, With Secretaries Wirtz and 
Celebrezze both strongly committed, this 
could even be the year for a little progress. 
Every May, the President said a while back, 
commenting on the rhythm of the issues, 
there are those stories about Presi- 
dential leadership.” We are happy to open 
the season. 


From the Washington Post, June 18, 1963] 
PROGRESS ON MIGRANTS 

The Senate deserves a salute, and Senator 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS a battle star, for strik- 
ing a significant blow gainst the squalid 
conditions in which many migrant workers 
toil. All told, the Senate passed 6 bills 
that could bring the country’s 2 million or 
more migratory laborers closer to civilized 
working standards. Each bill warrants a 
sentence. 

S. 521 would provide financial assistance 
to the States to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for migrants and their children. 
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S. 522 would amend the Children’s Bureau 
Act in order to help States in providing day- 
care service for children of migratory work- 
ers. 
S. 523 would amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to extend child labor provisions to 
certain children employed in agriculture (the 
bill would not restrict children from working 
for their parents on a family farm). 

S. 524 would provide for the registration 
of crew leaders of migrant work teams. 

S. 526 would amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to help farmers provide 
adequate sanitation facilities for migrants. 

S. 525 would create a 15-member National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 

These bills do not constitute the whole 
program presented by Senator WiLLrams’ Mi- 
gratory Labor Subcommittee but they do 
represent a meaningful start. The fact that 
voice votes sufficed for passage of most of 
the bills bears witness to the careful work 
of the subcommittee, and the informed ad- 
vocacy of Mr. WILLIAMS. In the Senate at 
least, there is no quarrel with the proposition 
that more than indignation is needed to im- 
prove the cruel lot of farmworkers. 

But the House is another story. Last year, 
a group of substantially similar bills per- 
ished on the vine despite Senate approval. 
Will the House let this harvest wither 
again—thereby suggesting that compassion 
is confined to the Senate? 


THE HOUSING GAP IN LATIN 
AMERICA—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I addressed the 81st annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Plumbing, Heating, Cooling Contractors, 
held in Chicago, III. In that address I 
dealt particularly with the challenge, 
which exists in Latin America, to pro- 
vide adequate housing for the many 
millions of the ill-housed citizens of our 
neighboring Latin American Republics. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY SENATOR HUM- 

PHREY BEFORE 81st ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBING, HEAT- 

ING, COOLING Contractors, CHICAGO, ILL., 

May 31, 1963 

Today, I want to go on record in support 
of legislation introduced by Senator Par 
McNamara, requiring separate contracts for 
mechanical specialty work in public build- 
ings. 

This bill, S. 1556, is sound and fair legis- 
lation. It would bring greater efficiency to 
the construction of public buildings. It 
would end an all-too-frequent practice of 
job-shopping. And it would protect the 
opportunities and operations of smaller 
contractors who have services to offer in the 
construction or alteration of public build- 
ings. 

I commend you and the officers of the 
National Association of Plumbing, Heating, 
Cooling Contractors for your support of and 
work for this bill. With your continued 
efforts and support, Senator McNamara’s bill 
will pass. 

Right now I turn to a subject which has 
commanded increasing attention from me in 
the past 2 years. 

I speak of the Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America. 

Just before I arrived here, a friend warned 
me that I should not speak about such a “far 
off subject” (those were his words) before a 
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group of contractors. He suggested that you 
would not be interested in my comments on 
housing needs and opportunities in Latin 
America. 

I disagree. You are not just plumbing, 
heating, or cooling contractors. You are 
Americans—with a stake in the policies and 
programs of your Nation and the fight for 
freedom and progress the United States is 
waging in this hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress is a vital and 
dynamic tool in your Nation’s effort to give 
Latin American nations a real chance for 
progress, and to give the people of Latin 
America a solid opportunity to build the 
foundations of freedom. 

I believe that you—more than any other 
group in America—understand the basic im- 
portance of housing to a nation’s economy, 
progress and living standards. And I be- 
lieve that you will grasp the importance of 
the message and report I offer today. 

In less than 2 years I have traveled to 
Latin America three times. I have visited 
almost every country of Central and South 
America. And I have concluded that one 
of the most pressing needs in many Latin 
American nations today is for new housing 
programs, 

Thanks to your skills and ingenuity, North 

Americans are the best-housed people in the 
world. As specialists, you will be interested 
in the programs designed to provide similar 
housing for 200 million people south of the 
border, 

The need for housing in Latin America is 
so vast that it can scarcely be measured. 
One figure that has been put forward is the 
Chase Manhattan Bank's estimate of a need 
of 12 to 14 million units at a cost of $10 to 
$13 billion. 

Two common misconceptions about Latin 
America are: That housing is important for 
social reasons, only, and has no economic 
significance; and that there is no capacity in 
Latin America to save, and that all housing 
must be Government-financed from external 
sources. These misconceptions have in 
the past deterred the establishment of pri- 
vate savings institutions for housing, have 
helped prevent the investment of private U.S. 
capital in housing in Latin America, and 
have led to defeatist attitudes toward the 
ability of the peoples of Latin America to 
house themselves. 

The results of the lack of housing in Latin 
America are widespread unproductivity, so- 
cial unrest, fertile ground for violent politi- 
cal upheavals, and dissatisfaction with the 
competitive, free enterprise society which we 
are attempting to encourage through our 

of foreign aid. On those grounds 
alone, financial assistance for housing is 
justified. Nevertheless, housing can stand 
on its own as a means of fostering economic 
developments. 

In the developed countries—social needs 
aside—home building is an important and 
integral part of the national economy. 

Year after year the relationship between 
business cycles and the home construction 
industry has been widely acknowledged. 
Now, Congress, in the past several Foreign 
Assistance Acts, has recognized that tech- 
nical and financial assistance in the field of 
housing is a proper tool in economic, as 
well as social development abroad. AID, in 
formulating its housing policy to carry out 
congressional intent, has, in effect, recog- 
nized that consideration must be given to 
housing as necessary for, and complemen- 
tary to, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. It has acknowledged the urbaniza- 
tion effect of economic development and the 
economic waste of the lack of planning, hous- 
ing’s relation to productivity, housing’s con- 
tribution to full employment and housing as 
a means of encouraging savings. 

One of the most persuasive arguments for 
economic assistance for housing in the lesser 
developed countries is that housing develop- 
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ment stimulates industrial and agricultural 
development, and the development of roads, 
power, railroads, and other tools of progress. 

Economic development means new factor- 
ies and new agricultural settlements. New 
centers of industry require new housing to 
shelter the necessary labor force. 

Aside from the need to service industrial- 
ization, housing is needed to shelter the new 
town population. Economic development re- 
sults inevitably in urbanization and in coun- 
try-to-town movements. Urbanization in- 
creases the need for a greater emphasis on 
the supply of housing. 

In addition to the housing supply to at- 
tract and retain labor, the condition of ex- 
isting housing can reduce productivity by 
affecting the physical health and mental 
attitude of labor. 

Housing programs stimulate employment. 
In developed countries, the home construc- 
tion industry offers three types of employ- 
ment. In the United States, for example, 
each housing unit provides between 2½ and 
3 man-years of employment: 1 man-year on 
the job, 1 man-year in the factories produc- 
ing building materials, and an additional 
half to a year in related fields. 

In countries which are underdeveloped but 
which have a formal, organized construction 
industry, as is the case of so much of Latin 
America, housing plays as substantial a role 
in the national economy as in the so-called 
developed countries. In Chile, for example, 
construction represents a substantial por- 
tion of the entire economy and home con- 
struction is the major part of all construc- 
tion. Some 110,000 persons are engaged in 
direct construction, with another 150,000 
2 occupied in producing building sup- 
plies. 

There is no lack of a market for housing 
in Latin America. Housing itself is needed, 
and the ability to pay for housing does exist 
provided long-term mortgage money is made 
available. The essential requirement is long- 
term credit, a commodity that is lacking in 
most less-developed countries. The need is 
largely for local currency, not foreign ex- 
change, because abundant labor exists in 
most less developed countries, and local ma- 
terials are used most of the time. 

Long-term credit is the key to a solution to 
a large part of the problem. 

Also, we cannot expect, with U.S. resources 
alone, to solve Latin America’s housing prob- 
lem. Thus AID has concentrated on help- 
ing the governments and peoples of Latin 
America create savings institutions whose 
sole function is the accumulation of the sav- 
ings of the many and the channeling of those 
savings into housing. We have utilized the 
advice and counsel of public-spirited U.S. 
savings and loan officials, many known to 
you, to advise such countries as Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Jamaica, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Their efforts have already resulted 
in the creation of home savings and institu- 
tions in Chile, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela and the pros- 
pects of similar legislation in Argentina, 
Colombia, El Salvador, and Panama. 

The success of home savings plans, how- 
ever, requires, the impetus of initial capital. 
Without it, the slow rate of sa’ accumu- 
lation at the beginning will delay the flow 
of mortgage loan funds and enthusiasm for 
saving will wane. Even in the United States, 
ir the early days of Federal savings and loan 
associations, governmental participation 
was deemed essential to support initial sav- 
ing and permit early lending. 

Therefore, we have been providing “seed” 
capital loans for savings and loan institu- 
tions initiated with our technical assistance. 
“Seed” capital loans have been made to sav- 
ings and loan systems in Chile ($5 million 
plus a $5 million grant and $1.5 million of 
Public Law 480 funds), Dominican Republic 
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($2 million), Ecuador ($5 million), Peru 
($9.5 million) and Venezuela ($10 million). 
Other such loans are contemplated for Ar- 
gentina and Colombia. These loans are be- 
ing funneled into the savings and loan sys- 
tem through forms of Federal home loan 
bank boards, Generally, these loans are 
matched by funds of the country involved. 

These systems and loans are already bear- 
ing fruit. In Chile, as of October 1962, there 
were 20 private savings and loan associa- 
tions with 19,000 savers and approximately 
$16 million in savings. An additional $35 
million of savings has been accumulated 
in the savings department of the Banco del 
Estado. Some 2,000 loans had been approved 
for a total of $20 million on an average of ap- 
proximately $7,000 per loan. In Chile, we 
suggested a linkage of savings and loans to 
a wage index to offset inflation. This has 
been a prime factor in increasing savings 
and is a technique we are hopeful of intro- 
ducing throughout Latin America. 

In addition to these “seed” capital loans, 
we have also made loans for direct Govern- 
ment action: $12 million to Colombia pri- 
marily for aiding self-help projects, $400,000 
for a union project in Honduras, $2.5 million 
to Panama’s Banco de Ahorros for relending 
purposes, $5 million to the Mendoza Foun- 
dation of Venezuela and $30 million for slum 
clearance in Venezuela. Consideration is 
also being given to housing loans for Ja- 
maica and Uruguay. This means that, to 
date, over $100 million of AID funds have 
been committed or under serious considera- 
tion for housing in Latin America. Add to 
this U.S. funds in the amount of $150 million 
transferred to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank for housing loans and you have 
$250 million of U.S. funds being channeled 
into the home construction and home fi- 
nancing industry in Latin America. 

Another form of assistance is the all risk 
investment guarantee which authorizes AID 
to guarantee $240 million of U.S. capital 
invested abroad, against virtually any risk, 
with $60 million of this $240 million spe- 
cifically earmarked for housing in Latin 
America. A subsidiary of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., of New York, is making the 
first housing loan to be guaranteed under 
this program. 

There is a proposal known as S. 582 to 
create an International Home Loan Bank 
within the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
This bill, introduced by Senators SMaTHERS 
and SPARKMAN, with a similar bill proposed 
by Senator Dirksen, and by Representative 
WRIGHT Parman in the House would au- 
thorize domestic savings and loan institu- 
tions and foreign home loan banks. This 
would provide a potential $800 million for 
investment in housing abroad. Recently 
Senator SPARKMAN said of this proposal that 
“a good base can be laid for favorable con- 
sideration of the International Home Loan 
Bank during the coming Congress.” I fully 
support this bill. 

I have been particularly interested in the 
use of housing cooperatives as a means of 
providing less expensive, better maintained 
and better constructed housing. I am glad 
to see that my efforts in that direction are 
beginning to bear fruit. AID has enlisted 
the efforts of two organizations to help de- 
velop the housing cooperative movement in 
Latin America, the Foundation for Coopera- 
tive Housing and the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development. The FCH has sent 
teams of cooperative housing experts to Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Honduras, and Venezuela, 
and is preparing to send other teams to Peru 
and Bolivia. As a result of an excellent 
report by David L. Krooth, an old friend of 
mine who has long fought for housing in 
this country, recommending the creation of 
a Central Housing Cooperative Institute for 
Honduras, I understand that assistance may 
be provided toward development of such an 
institute. Also, a study is to be made of 
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the feasibility of a Central American Hous- 
ing Cooperative Institute. The AIFLD, in 
its turn, is helping develop a union housing 
project for AID in Honduras and is studying 
the possibility of similar union-oriented 
housing projects elsewhere throughout Latin 
America. The AFL-CIO is investigating, too, 
the possibility of lending union pension 
funds to union-sponsored housing coopera- 
tives in Latin America. 

The importance of housing to a national 
economy was recognized by the Congress of 
the United States in 1949 when it declared 
our national policy at home to be “the pro- 
duction of housing in sufficient volume to 
enable the housing industry to make its full 
contribution to an economy of maximum 
employment and purchasing power.“ This 
same policy should prevail for Latin America, 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING RE- 
FORM—A BEGINNING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
yesterday a limited but significant start 
was made toward the voluntary reform 
of cigarette advertising and promotion 
practices. This morning’s New York 
Times reports: 

Most of the major cigarette manufactur- 
ers have decided to stop advertising in col- 
lege newspapers, magazines, and football pro- 
grams. 


This decision is no idle gesture on the 
part of the tobacco companies. Last 
April the Wall Street Journal reported 
that cigarette advertising accounted for 
a staggering 40 percent of all national 
advertising in college newspapers. 

And advertising was merely one facet 
of the tobacco companies’ campus blitz. 
The Brown & Williamson Co. had as- 
signed to colleges 17 salesmen whose sole 
duties were to give away samples of Vice- 
roys, Kools, and Raleighs, and plan 
special promotions. Philip Morris paid 
student representatives on 166 college 
campuses $50 a month to spread good 
cheer and complimentary Marlboros. 
No student rally, no fraternity party nor 
tea for foreign students could escape the 
beneficence of Philip Morris. 

The R. J. Reynolds Co. simply recruit- 
ed college public information officials to 
insure that the Camels advertised in the 
college football programs could be seen, 
admired, and purchased in every quarter 
of the college. By hawking Camels, the 
public information officials earned the 
right to participate in a contest of their 
own, with foreign cars as their reward 
for soliciting their student charges. 

Probably no single aspect of cigarette 
advertising has been more offensive 
than this callous pursuit of the custom 
of young college students. Hopefully, 
yesterday’s announcement will mean an 
end to this sorry chapter in American 
advertising history. 

However, advertising reform limited 
to college campuses is hardly sufficient. 
Cigarette advertising is a twin-edged 
sword, and both blades need badly to be 
blunted. On the one hand, there is the 
unabashed resort to the psychology of 
appeal by including the youth-oriented 
cast of a major segment of the advertis- 
ing matter. On the other hand, quite 
aside from content, there is the repeated 
publication of the ads, which tends to 
convince the smoker that the Govern- 
ment does not consider the threat of 
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smoking sufficiently severe to warrant 
restriction of cigarette advertising. Ad- 
vertising thus serves both to amplify the 
lure of smoking for the nonsmoker and 
to reassure the smoker. 

Cigarette advertisers in Great Britain 
are already voluntarily complying with 
guidelines established by the British 
Independent Television Authority. 
Through these guides, advertisers are 
enjoined to avoid all advertisements 
which fall within the following five 
classes of objectionable advertising mat- 
ter. 

First. Advertisements that greatly 
overemphasize the pleasure to be ob- 
tained from cigarettes. 

Second. Advertisements featuring the 
conventional heroes of the young. 

Third. Advertisements appealing to 
pride or general manliness, 

Fourth, Advertisements using a fash- 
ionable social setting to support the im- 
pression that cigarette smoking is a go 
ahead” habit or an essential part of the 
pleasure and excitement of modern liv- 


Fifth. Advertisements that strikingly 
present romantic situations with the 
pleasures of smoking. 

Surely the American cigarette adver- 
Wears can, in all good conscience, do no 
ess. 

Dr. Daniel Horn, of the American Can- 
cer Society, was asked at a recent sym- 
posium of the Queensboro Tuberculosis 
and Health Association in New York, 
How many Americans die annually and 
how many become disabled on account 
of their smoking habit?” His answer 
furnished a grim portrait of the total 
debilitating effect of smoking on Amer- 
ican health: 

What would be the situation if there were 
no smoking compared to what it is today? 
My best guess is that as far as mortality is 
concerned there would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 300,000 to 500,000 fewer 
deaths per year if it were not for smok- 
ing * * * it represents about one-sixth of 
the 1.8 million deaths which we have in this 
country. Not that these deaths would not 
occur * * * but they would occur later. 

As far as the morbidity (incidence of ill- 
ness) is concerned * * * we don’t have 
relative figures on morbidity in general, par- 
ticularly when talking about diseases like 
emphysema and chronic bronchitis where 
there is no formal reporting. But these are 
increasing and increasing rapidly and prob- 
ably constitute at least 5 or 6 times as many 
people as are subject to mortality risk * * * 
we probably have somewhere around a mil- 
lion to 2 million people in this country who 
are disabled to some degree by the effect of 
smoking of cigarettes, 


Clearly it will take more than volun- 
tary advertising reform to alter this por- 
trait. 

The Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Smoking is presently prepar- 
ing what promises to be a definitive study 
of the medical aspects of smoking. 

I did not believe, at the time the com- 
mittee was formed, that there was need 
for a new study. There has been no 
shortage of comprehensive and ex- 
haustive studies by the very soundest 
authorities, each concluding without 
equivocation that smoking represented a 
major health hazard. 
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Nonetheless, it is clear that a strong 
report by the Surgeon General’s Com- 
mittee is essential to provide the requi- 
site stimulus to administrative and leg- 
islative action. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
administration does not need new legisla- 
tion in order to mount an effective pro- 
gram to combat the rise in smoking-con- 
nected diseases. As soon as the advisory 
committee has lodged its report, which 
I understand will be in the late fall, I 
intend to press for the following imme- 
diate administrative action: First, a 
massive program of child and adult edu- 
cation; second, expanded research into 
both the biological effects of cigarette 
smoking and the technology of produc- 
ing less hazardous cigarettes; third, a 
Federal Trade Commission requirement 
that cigarette ads and commercials con- 
tain affirmative warning of the hazards 
of smoking; and fourth, broad and 
meaningful cigarette labeling, including 
warnings and tar and nicotine yields or 
ratings, under the provisions of the Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act. 

T also intend at that time to introduce 
comprehensive remedial legislation to 
include: First, a ban upon the distribu- 
tion of free cigarette samples to minors; 
second, restriction of the permissible tar 
and nicotine yields from cigarettes; and 
third, provision for a moderate increase 
in cigarette taxes to finance programs of 
cigarette education—to include television 
advertising—and research. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain editorials on the sub- 
ject be printed at this point in my re- 
marks 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 2, 1962] 
CIGARETTE Makers Woo COLLEGE SMOKERS 

Wirm VARIETY or CONTESTS—PACKAGE 

Hoarpvers GET Prizes From PHILIP Morris; 

RISING ENROLLMENT SPURS CAMPAIGNS 

(By Richard A. Lewis) 

By collecting 76,000 empty packages of ci- 
garette brands made by Philip Morris, Inc., 
Alpha Delta Delta Sorority at the State 
Teachers College in Cortland, N.Y., last year 
won a high-fidelity phonograph. It was the 
first prize in a package saving contest spon- 
sored by Philip Morris. 

Such promotions are being used increas- 
Dey by major cigarette producers to grab a 

share of the fast-growing U.S. college 
art To win students’ loyalties, tobacco 
companies, who already account for 40 per- 
cent of all national advertising in college 
newspapers, also are offering cash and other 
prizes to collegians for such things as sub- 
mitting football score predictions along with 
cigarette wrappers, or constructing models of 
buildings from “crush proof” boxes. 

The intensified competition for college 
smokers is spurred by the fact that tobacco 
companies today are promoting about 20 
brands on campuses, up from only 6 a dec- 
ade ago. Many cigarette men are more con- 
vinced than ever that a person who starts 
with a certain brand in college is likely to 
stick with that brand long after gradua- 
tion. 


“EVERYBODY SLUGGING 


“The total cigarette marketing effort in the 
colleges has doubled in the last 5 years,” says 
Robert M. Stelzer, president of Student Mar- 
keting Institute, which specializes in sell- 
ing various products to collegians all over 
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the country. “Now, everybody is in there 
slugging.” 

“Students are tremendously loyal,” says 
John Manasco, director of Philip Morris’ col- 
lege sales department, “If you catch them, 
they'll stick with you like glue because your 
brand reminds them of happy college days.” 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. is giving away 
eight British Sprite sports cars during the 
1961-62 school year to students in New Eng- 
land colleges who answer a quiz on sports 
cars and furnish the last line of a limerick. 
All entries must include the bottom panels 
from five packages of the company’s Chester- 
field, L&M or Oasis brands. Heralding the 
contest in college newspaper ads, Liggett & 
Myers urged students: “Enter incessantly! 
Because there are eight Sprites up for grabs, 
dad. * * * Keep trying! Win, man!” 

Last fall, students on 98 campuses entered 
a football score guessing contest sponsored by 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., makers 
of Viceroy, Kool, Raleigh, and other brands. 
The closest guessers, who submitted empty 
packages of Brown & Williamson cigarettes 
with their predictions, won cash prizes rang- 
ing from $10 to $100. Brown & Williamson 
recently assigned 17 salesmen to colleges to 
give away samples of its cigarettes and plan 
special promotions. 

Philip Morris, which sells both Marlboro 
and Parliament cigarettes in crush-proof 
boxes, is the company which gives prizes to 
collegians for constructing models of build- 
ings, using the empty boxes as blocks. A 
Columbia University student won one of 
these contests with a replica of the United 
Nations headquarters, made from 6,000 boxes. 
Philip Morris pays student representatives 
$50 a month to stir up enthusiasm for such 
contests on 166 campuses. 


SOARING ENROLLMENT 


These firms, and P. Lorillard Co., American 
Tobacco Co. and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
are counting on such ve college mar- 
keting efforts to help them build sales during 
the next decade. Total college enrollment 
has increased by more than 30 percent in 
the last 6 years to around 3.8 million, Gov- 
ernment officials estimate. And they expect, 
as the bumper crop of post-war babies comes 
of age, enrollment will reach about 7 million 
by 1970, 

Tobacco cOmpany spokesmen explain that 
they're trying to lure students with contests 
because some collegians often pay relatively 
little attention to many standard advertising 
media; they're generally too deeply involved 
in their campus activities. The National Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., which places ads in 
college newspapers, estimates that the aver- 
age college student watches television only 
17 minutes a day, compared with 2 hours 
and 57 minutes for noncollegians. 

Some students may be discouraged from 
smoking before they come to college by ef- 
forts of some groups to convince youths that 
smoking endangers their health. Last July 
the joint health-education committee of the 
American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association called for the 
home and school to initiate education that 
would curb smoking at the ages prior to the 
usual beginning of the practice. In the past 
2 years the American Cancer Society has dis- 
tributed an anticigarette film strip to more 
than 21,000 secondary schools, 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 3, 1962] 
Cancer TIED TO SMOKING IN YOUTH 
(By Nate Haseltine) 


Keep your children away from cigarette 
smoking through their late teens, and they 
probably won't develop lung-cancer smok- 
ing habits. 

That's the advice gleaned from a report 
here yesterday on the differences between 
early and late-starting smokers. Reporting 
was E. Cuyler Hammond of New York, bio- 
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statistician of the American Cancer Society. 
He was one of five cancer research experts 
who spoke at a special luncheon at the Na- 
tional Press Club in a panel program on 

“Man Against Cancer—Progress and Hope.” 

Hammond reported preliminary findings 
of a special 1959 survey on cigarette smok- 
ing habits. 

Survey results so far, he said, are showing 
a direct correlation of early cigarette smok- 
ing with heavier and deeper smoking in later 
years. Those who start smoking in adult- 
hood smoke fewer cigarettes and inhale more 
casually, 

Some 1.1 million American male cigarette 
smokers were interviewed in the ambitious 
survey, and only the first patterns are be- 
ginning to emerge from machines digesting 
the information, Hammond said. 

The results showed, he reported, that the 
early starters become the excessive smokers 
and the ones who inhale most deeply. This 
is important, he explained, in view of the 
belief that heavy and deep cigarette smoking 
appears more conducive to lung cancer than 
light. and casual smoking. 

Hammond didn’t ay the figures, but said 
a surprising lot of heavy cigarette smokers 
in 1959 said they had started to smoke ciga- 
rettes before the age of 10. It was difficult 
he said, to find heavy smokers who did not 
start before the age of 15. 

Hammond noted that pipe and cigar 
smokers show only a slightly higher risk of 
developing lung cancer than nonsmokers. 
This, he said, may well be due to the fact 
that pipe and cigar smokers usually inhale 
less than inveterate cigarette smokers, 


[Prom the New York Times, June 22, 1962] 


Cancer Sociery CALLS ON Corrs To CURB 
CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Curcaco, June 22.—The American Cancer 
Society decided today to urge college presi- 
dents and the Federal Trade Commission to 
help curb the promotion of smoking among 
college students. 

The society’s 74-member board of directors 
voted unanimously for a proposal aimed at 
the apparently intensified promotional cam- 
paign in colleges to increase the sale of ciga- 
rettes to college students. 

The proposal said that the sponsoring of 
televised college athletic events by tobacco 
companies resulted in advertising appeal to 
the very age group which the society is most 
anxious to prevent from being subject to the 
persuasion to smoke. 

The board authorized its staff to send let- 
ters to the presidents of about 100 major 
universities telling them that in view of the 
evidence of the deleterious effects of smok- 
ing on health, the propriety of supporting 
athletic events in colleges by such means be 
conscientiously considered. 

The staff was ordered to write the Trade 
Commission to ask whether it approved of 
campus promotion of cigarettes and whether 
it had any jurisdiction in the matter. 

Although the board made no official 
change in its cautiously stated opinion of 2 
years ago in the cigarette-cancer dispute. 
It did endorse the recent report of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Britain. The board 
callea the report the outstanding event 
since the last meeting of the board and said 
it admired the college's unequivocal position. 

The college urged the British Government 
to warn its people that there is convincing 


evidence linking cigarette smoking with lung 
cancer. 


Dr. Howard C. Taylor, Jr., of New York, 
chairman of the soclety's committee on 
tobacco and cancer, said that his group be- 
lieved that cigarette smoking was a major 
cause of lung cancer. He said that the Brit- 
ish study was especially important because 
it came from a conservative organization. 

Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, director of the 
society's statistical research section, said 
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that his studies for the last 10 years had 
convinced him that the only cause of one of 
the common forms of lung cancer was in- 
haling irritants such as cigarette smoke, 
uranium dust or asbestos dust. 

Smokers account for most of the deaths 
from that type of lung cancer, he said, since 
more people smoke than work with uranium 
or asbestos. 

“All studies have shown exactly the same 
results; nonsmokers have the lowest death 
rate; pipe and cigar smokers not much 
higher, cigarette smokers a much higher 
death rate, and heavy cigarette smokers the 
highest death rate,” Dr. Hammond said. 
“Cigarette smoking more than doubles the 
death rate.” 

Of the increased death rate among 
smokers, he said, lung cancer accounts for 
only 13 percent of the increase while heart 
disease accounts for more than half. Other 
causes are cancers of the mouth and throat 
and various lung ailments. 

INDUSTRY IS SILENT 

The Tobacco Institute withheld comment 
last night on the action of the cancer so- 
ciety’s board of directors. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 20, 1960] 


ADVERTISING: CIGARETTE MEN BIG ON 
Campus 


(By Robert Alden) 


Many a man carries memories of his col- 
lege days that include along with the cling- 
ing ivy and the Saturday football afternoons 
fading into dusk, thoughts of Philip Morris 
wrappers and evenings spent searching for 
them about the streets. 

The college market is one of the most im- 
portant as far as the cigarette companies 
are concerned, Smoking habits formed there 
often have an enduring quality. 

Making this market even more important 
to them is the fact that the number of un- 
dergraduates is expanding rapidly—237,500 
in 1900; 900,000 in 1933; 3,500,000 at the 
present time. 

Philip Morris, Inc., says it was among the 
first merchandisers in the country to recog- 
nize the special quality of the college mar- 
ket and to try to exploit it with the estab- 
lishment of a full-scale campus sales 
promotion program. 


A COLLEGE MAN MOVES UP 


J. M. Cahn, now vice president of the com- 
pany's oversea division, was a member of the 
class of 1934 at the University of California 
when he joined the Philip Morris organiza- 
tion as its first college representative. He 
continued with the company after gradua- 
tion. For many years he was in charge of the 
college program. 

Under the program, Philip Morris main- 
tains full-time college supervisors in each 
of the company’s basic sales regions. These 
men hire and train undergraduates to act as 
student representatives for the program. 

The college representatives distributed 
samples at fraternity meetings and the like. 
They saw to it that college boys planning 
visits to New York would get tickets to 
Philip Morris sponsored broadcasts. The 
college representatives would try to make 
certain that no college function would lack 
a complimentary supply of Philip Morris 
cigarettes. 

As the competition in the college market 
became flercer, particularly in the area of ad- 
vertising in campus newspapers, the college 
representatives arranged many kinds of con- 
tests—almost all of them revolving around 
saving Philip Morris wrappers. For example, 
fraternities competed against each other in 
trying to guess the greatest number of foot- 
ball scores correctly. Each score had to be 
written on the — of a Philip Morris 


wrapper. 
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SEARCHING FOR WRAPPERS 


Pledges to fraternities spent long after- 
noons and evenings to find wrappers. 
Often fraternity houses and dormitory base- 
ments were filled with them. Prizes ranged 
from trips to Europe to phonograph sets and 
ping pong tables. Once, in California, a fire 
engine was awarded as a prize. 

Since the war, Philip Morris’ college pro- 
gram has become more closely integrated 
with the rest of the company’s operation. 
The cigarette company’s personnel men visit 
college campuses and pick promising juniors 
for summer training with the company. 

These trainees then serve in their senior 
year as campus representatives and, if they 
fulfill their promise, they are offered posi- 
tions with the company. Many of these have 
now advanced to key executive posts with 
Philip Morris. 

With recruitment of promising personnel 
now a serious problem, this program is serv- 
ing the company well. 

In the early nineteen fifties the company 
felt it necessary to revise its collegiate sales 
strategy. Advertising space in college news- 
papers had become more expensive and the 
effect was diluted because undergraduates 
were being exposed more and more to outside 
media. 

MAX SHULMAN HIRED 


It was noted by the company that Max 
Shulman, the author, was being imitated by 
many college columnists who were attempt- 
ing to write a humorous column. 

The company hired Mr. Shulman to write 
a column for Philip Morris that now appears 
regularly 26 times a year on 225 campuses. 
Readership response has been excellent and 
the column requires less space than conven- 
tional advertising. 

The company has raised the salaries of its 
campus representatives and their training 
has been stepped up so that they now re- 
ceive regular instruction in merchandising, 
sales promotion and advertising. 

With 165 undergraduate representatives 
for the company now serving on campuses 
across the country, Philip Morris’ interest in 
the college market is at the kind of pitch 
that promises it will be sustained far into 
the future. 


OHIO OUTLAWED SECRECY IN 
GOVERNMENT YEARS AGO AND 
PROSPERED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I spoke on the floor of the Senate 
in support of the freedom-of-informa- 
tion bill, the principal sponsor of which 
is the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone]. In speaking in 
favor of that bill I said that Wisconsin 
was the only State in the Union that 
see outlawed secret meetings of any 
kind. 

I find that I was mistaken. The alert 
executive director of the Ohio News- 
paper Association has called the over- 
sight to my attention and pointed out 
that Ohio has had such a law for some 
time. It is my understanding that the 
law was passed in its original form in 
the administration of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]. 
It is an excellent law. 

It has worked very well in Ohio, ac- 
cording to the information that I have. 
Incidentally, a fine Representative from 
Ohio, CHARLES MOSHER, was one of 
those who pushed the measure hard in 
the Ohio Legislature. 

I should like to read an excerpt from 
the law, because it is the kind of thing 
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that I believe should put at rest the fears 
of Members of Congress who feel that 
we cannot adopt such a law here with- 
out great difficulty. In Ohio, as well 
as in Wisconsin, the law is as follows: 


All meetings of any board or commission 
of any State agency or authority or of any 
agency or authority of any county, township, 
municipal corporation, school district or 
other political subdivision are declared to 
be public meetings open to the public at 
all times. No resolution, rule, regulation 
or formal action of any kind shall be adopted 
at any executive session of any board or 
commission of any such agency or authority. 


The newspapers have said that they 
are free to go to any such meeting in 
Ohio. They have been able to do so 
for years. The law has worked very well. 
It has not in any way inconvenienced the 
operations of government. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter from Mr. Oertel, the execu- 
tive director of the Ohio Newspaper As- 
sociation, and excerpts from the law, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OHIO NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 17, 1963. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmire: I noted in a 
Sunday AP release your comments on the 
freedom of information bill (S. 1666) which 
you are cosponsoring with Senator Lone of 
Missouri. 


You are to be commended as a sponsor 
of this measure and for your excellent com- 
ments on the importance of keeping Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies operating 
openly in the public interest. 

As a small sidelight to your comment 
about Wisconsin’s 1959 open meetings law, 
I think you should know that other States 
have had such a law for some years. For 
instance, our association supported and ob- 
tained such a law applying to all State agen- 
cies, etc., in 1953, and then had the law 
extended to all public bodies and all levels 
of government within the State and all po- 
litical subdivisions in 1955. 

Enclosed is a copy of the 1955 law as it 
now stands and a summary of the legisla- 
tive steps toward its enactment. 

One of the Members of Congress and an 
Ohio weekly newspaper publisher, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. MosHer, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, was instrumental in aiding passage of 
this legislation while he was serving as a 
State senator in the Ohio General Assem- 
bly. 

We further extended the area of freedom 
in 1959 with passage of a right-to-advertise 
law which, in effect, provides that no State 
agency can ban by rule or regulation adver- 
tising that is proper, acceptable, decent, and 
nonfraudulent. I also enclose a copy of 
this law. 

I should add that the passage of these 
laws to guarantee open meetings and the 
right to advertise have caused absolutely 
no problems or hardships for anyone, but 
rather have insured that the rights of the 
public in these areas will be upheld and not 
made subject to governmental rule or de- 
cree. Please keep up your efforts in behalf 
of freedom of information for the public at 
the Federal level. 

Kindest regards, 
WILLIAM J. OERTEL, 
Executive Director. 
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EXCERPT From “‘On10 NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
Law” 

(A handbook and digest of Ohio laws and 
other material related to editing and writ- 
ing for newspapers and other media, as- 
sembled and arranged by James E. Pollard, 
director, School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University) 

2, THE OPEN MEETINGS LAW 


At the urging of the Ohio Freedom of In- 
formation Committee on behalf of the Ohio 
Newspaper Association, the Ohio General As- 
sembly during the 1953 session adopted an 
open meetings law. Under this statute all 
State boards, agencies, commissions, and 
other public bodies, except the pardon and 
parole commission, are required to hold open 
meetings so that the public and the press 
may attend if they desire and, in particular, 
so that public business is actually done in 
public and not behind closed doors. This 
does not prevent the holding of executive ses- 
sions but no final or definitive action can be 
taken except in public or open meetings, with 
the single exception of the parole commis- 
sion. 

At the next regular session of the general 
assembly in 1955, the freedom of informa- 
tion committee urged the extension of these 
provisions to the local level so as to cover 
county, township, and municipal bodies and 
agencies, There was no opposition to the 
proposed amendment and it was passed. 

The revised law, which is of great practical 
importance to the press and other mass com- 
munications media as well as the public, 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 121.22. All meetings of any board or 
commission of any State agency or authority 
or of any agency or authority of any county, 
township, municipal corporation, school 
district, or other political subdivision are de- 
clared to be public meetings open to the pub- 
lic at all times, No resolution, rule, regula- 
tion, or formal action of any kind shall be 
adopted at any executive session of any board 
or commission of any such agency or au- 
thority. 

“The minutes of a regular or special ses- 
sion or meeting of any board or commission 
of ary such agency or authority shall be 
promptly recorded and such records shall be 
open to public inspection, 

“The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the pardon and parole commission when 
its hearings are conducted at a penal insti- 
tution for the sole purpose of interviewing 
inmates to determine parole or pardon.” 

So far no serious issues have arisen to 
challenge the new law in any way although 
there have been some questionable situa- 
tions involving executive sessions. By 
indirection, however, the law permits such 
sessions but the important part is the pro- 
vision that no formal or final action may be 
taken at any such session but must be done 
in open meetings. 

A recent survey of all Ohio daily and 
weekly newspapers showed that since the 
passage of the law no newspaper had en- 
countered serious difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance to meetings nor haye the min- 
utes of meetings been purposely delayed or 
withheld as occurred sometimes before the 
enactment of this law. The law, in short, 
seems to have achieved its purpose adequate- 
ly and admirably with only a few exceptions, 

Originally there was some question 
whether the law included legislative bodies 
after such specific wording was deleted from 
the amended version before it became law. 
But legislative bodies are generally regarded 
as authorities and as such are covered by 
the law as passed by the general assembly. 
By longstanding practice, moreover, the 
meetings of legislative bodies are generally 
open to the public, including the press, al- 
though this is less true of some legislative 
committees. Until such time, therefore, as 
a court might decide otherwise—and this 
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seems unlikely—it seems safe to assume that 
legislative bodies are included in the open 
meetings law as authorities. 


Excerrr From Onto NEWSPAPER AND 
PUBLICATION Laws 


121.22 Meetings of governmental bodies to 
be public; exception 

All meetings of any board or commission 
of any State agency or authority and all 
meetings of any board, commission, agency 
or authority of any county, township, mu- 
nicipal corporation, school district or other 
political subdivision are declared to be pub- 
lic meetings open to the public at all times. 
No resolution, rule, regulation or formal 
action of any kind shall be adopted at any 
executive session of any such board, commis- 
sion, agency or authority. 

The minutes of a regular or special session 
or meeting of any such board, commission, 
agency or authority shall be promptly re- 
corded and such records shall be open to 
public inspection, 

The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the pardon and parole commission when 
its hearings are conducted at a penal insti- 
tution for the sole purpose of interviewing 
inmates to determine parole or pardon. 


Oos Ricut To ADVERTISE Law 


119.061 Agency with rulemaking power 
may suspend license; limitation 
on power to limit advertising 
right. 

Every agency authorized by law to adopt, 
amend or rescind rules shall have the Powar 
to suspend the license of any person, 
whom such agency has jurisdiction within 
the purview of sections 119.01 to 119.18, in- 
clusive, of the revised code, following a con- 
viction of such person under section 2911.41 
of the revised code of Ohio. Except as 
otherwise expressly provided by law exist- 
ing as of the effective date of this act, no 
agency shall have the power to make rules 
which would limit or restrict the right of 
any person to advertise. (Effective Novem- 
ber 2, 1959.) 


THE FREEDOM To ADVERTISE 


Ohio has long been a leader for greater 
freedom for her citizens, as an example to 
America and the world of how well respon- 
sible freedom can work when people are kept 
well-informed. 

Ohio’s 400 daily and weekly newspapers 
have pioneered or encouraged many laws and 
programs designed to insure that Ohio citi- 
zens will always be freely and fully in- 
formed, especially concerning governmental 
matters, Working through the Ohio News- 
paper Association, the newspapers of the 
State backed legislation to provide that 
newspapermen did not have to reveal the 
source of their information. 

After an extensive survey showed many 
public meetings were being closed to the pub- 
lic, open meetings laws were passed to guar- 
antee that no public meetings at any level of 
government in Ohio could be closed to the 
taxpaying public or the press, acting on be- 
half of the public. 

The ONA and many Ohio newspapers cur- 
rently are informing the public about the 
importance of public notices (or legal adver- 
tising) to help insure that tax money will be 
spent properly and so the public knows how 
important it is for public officials to keep 
taxpaying citizens fully informed in our 
system of freedom and democracy. 

Newspapers also are participating in a 
statewide Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, which is surveying all State government 
departments and agencies to determine how 
their operations and methods of keeping the 
public informed can be improved by educa- 
tion or legislation, if needed. 


June 20 


Another law—now 1 year old—was the 
Ohio right-to-advertise law, which became 
effective November 2, 1959. During the past 
year this law has served to decrease false, 
fraudulent, and undesirable advertising in 
Ohio, while at the same time encouraging 
greater use of honest, truthful, acceptable 
advertising. Although the amount of un- 
desirable advertising is small—less than one- 
half of 1 percent of all advertising—news- 
papers and advertising groups in Ohio have 
active programs for reducing adverse 
advertising even more. Newspapers warn 
readers and reject much unacceptable ad- 
vertising. Advertisers are sponsoring a 
truth-in-advertising program with advertis- 
ing clubs and better business bureaus taking 
the lead, 

Freedom for Americans was not an acci- 
dent, but a carefully and prayerfully drafted 
set of guaranteed rights and liberties to pre- 
serve and protect freedom for all in our Na- 
tion, providing we uphold and support our 
Nation and Constitution. 

The freedom to work in a business or job 
of your choice without undue restriction by 
government has helped build America’s effi- 
cient and productive economy. The freedom 
to advertise—to inform people and give them 
facts and prices about services and mer- 
chandise for sale—has helped toward an 
economy of abundance. 

To fully enjoy the results of our free 
system, business has developed highly skilled 
marketing, distribution, merchandising, pro- 
motional, and advertising techniques. Only 
when these have the fullest freedom to be 
used in a responsible manner can they be 
best used to stimulate and sustain our grow- 
ing economy. 

Advertising, like freedom itself, works best 
when it is unchained and unrestricted. 
Ohio's right-to-advertise law provides that 
violators of good advertising will be prop- 
erly punished, but that otherwise advertising 
will be allowed the fullest range of respon- 
sible use for the benefit of informing the 
general public, keeping business moving, and 
building our economy of abundance and our 
top-rank standard of living even higher 
under a system based on for all, 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S GREAT AP- 
PEAL TO THE CONSCIENCE OF 
AMERICA ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Washington Star published 
what I believe was a very fine and re- 
markable editorial on the President’s 
fight for civil rights—not merely his pro- 
posal, which was, as the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] stated yesterday, a 
historic proposal to the Congress for civil 
rights legislation, but on the whole broad 
sweep of the President’s fight for civil 
rights. The Washington Star pointed 
out: 

Since this speech— 


Which the President made a week or 
S0 ago— 
the President has been trying to translate 
his eloquent appeal into action. He has 
talked with business leaders. He has talked 
with representatives of labor unions. On 
Monday 243 clergymen and laymen met with 
Mr. Kennedy at the White House. Before 
the week is out he will have conferences 
with State Governors, educators and lawyers. 
And his civil rights legislation message is 
due in Congress today. 

No other President has done as much as 
this, and, of course, no other President has 
been faced with a racial problem of com- 
parable dimensions. What impresses us 
most, however, is the way the President keeps 
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hammering on the point that this is not 
something to be ultimately settled with laws 
and police measures—that this is at bottom 
a moral issue which must finally be resolved 
through an appeal to the conscience of 
America. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 


In his admirable talk to the Nation last 
week the President put the racial problem 
in this perspective: 

“We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a 
country and as a people. It cannot be met 
by repressive police action. It cannot be left 
to increased demonstrations in the streets. 
It cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. 
It is a time to act in the Congress, in your 
State, and local legislative bodies and, above 
all, in our daily lives.” 

Since this speech, the President has been 
trying to translate his eloquent appeal into 
action. He has talked with business leaders. 
He has talked with representatives of labor 
unions. On Monday, 243 clergymen and lay- 
men met with Mr. Kennedy at the White 
House. Before the week is out he will have 
conferences with State Governors, educa- 
tors, and lawyers. And his civil rights legis- 
lation message is due in Congress today. 

No other President has done as much as 
this, and, of course, no other President has 
been faced with a racial problem of com- 
parable dimensions. What impresses us 
most, however, is the way the President keeps 

on the point that this is not 
something to be ultimately settled with laws 
and police measures—that this is at bottom 
a moral issue which must finally be resolved 
through an appeal to the conscience of 
America. 

It is in this respect that his meeting with 
the churchmen assumes special significance. 
Perhaps nothing of consequence will come 
to the principal decision, taken at the con- 
ference, which was that the churches should 
take the lead in forming biracial groups on 
the community level to search for solutions 
to the problems. One or two Southern pas- 
tors (about 20 percent of the group were from 
the South) spoke of their fear of miscegena- 
tion. A Negro leader from Atlanta said the 
proposed biracial approach would be like 
putting vaseline on a cancer. 

‘These, however, are the extreme attitudes. 
We hope, and we believe, there is a good 
chance that something worthwhile will 
emerge from what might be called the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to that great majority of both 
white and colored people who stand between 
the extremes on both sides. At least, the 
possible gains are worth the effort. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the US. 
balance-of-payments situation is one of 
the most critical problems facing this 
country today. The subject is hotly de- 
bated among businessmen, bankers and 
within the Government. It has been 
the subject of congressional scrutiny and 
will be so again in hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee on July 8 
and 9. Yet up to now the main results 
of the debate and investigation have 
been measures which, rather than meet- 
ing this problem head on, fun- 
damental, structural weaknesses in the 
US. balance of payments. The fact is 
that we are not meeting our balance-of- 
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payments problem and that the meas- 
ures we are taking are insufficient to the 
need and will continue to prove to be 
insufficient. While the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit has declined between 
1961 and 1962 from $2.4 billion to $2.2 
billion, during the first quarter of this 
year the deficit was running at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $3.3 billion. 

On May 15, in an attempt to take a 
new measure of our Government's think- 
ing on the payments deficit situation, I 
wrote identical letters to Secretary Dillon 
and Secretary Rusk requesting their 
comment on six questions based on ques- 
tions raised by Armand Erpf of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. at the April 22 
dinner of the Economic Club of New 
York. I have now received both of their 
replies which I believe will be of great 
interest to my colleagues. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that my letter 
of May 15 together with their responses 
of May 28 and June 7 be printed in the 
Record at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mar 15, 1963. 
Hon. Doveias DILLON, 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C. 


ques- 
tions on the U.S. balance-of-payments situa- 
tion which he was good enough to send me 


1. How high a priority does restoring the 
balance-of-payments deficit command on the 
list of major national issues? 

2. What, in your view, is the 


dangering our foreign economic and military 
programs? 

3. Do the State Department and the De- 
fense t discuss what steps each or 
both could undertake to curb or restrict cash 
spending overseas which between the two 
tends to contribute heavily to the disequi- 
librium of the payments equation? What 
discipline do they discuss or invoke, or is it 

financial 


problem? Is this matter just left to the in- 
evitability of gradualness? Does the Cabinet 
Committee on Balance of Payments have any 
say over the oversea spending policies of 
U.S. Government agencies? 

4. The technical work of the Treasury 
and the Fed in the form of Roosa’s arrange- 
ments, borrowing abroad, currency swaps, 
and whatnot is undoubtedly of current 
benefit in holding off gold outflow and dis- 
couraging short term runs on currency. You 
have rejected the view that they are “cover- 
ups” that cause us to lose sight of the under- 
lying need for payments equilibrium, or that 
the Treasury or the Federal Reserve might 
consider them substitutes for needed reme- 
dial action. Is it possible that beyond their 
short term benefits they might be considered 
first tentative steps toward a truly interna- 
tional system of banking, painfully slow 
because of political resistance to the implied 
abandonment of anachronistic national pre- 
rogatives? 

5. If we raise current interest rates here to 
make investment in the United States more 
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attractive and counteract the tendency of 
funds to go abroad, would this (a) vitiate 
our growth plan, (b) trouble the position of 
England and thus unduly bring trouble to 
the second of the two currencies that finance 
virtually all world trade, or (c) hurt coun- 
tries such as Germany and Japan where sur- 
pluses on current account disguise the con- 
tinued thinness of capital formation and 
capital markets which has brought them 
into our capital markets to the tune of 
$1 billion a year? 

6. If the problem is solved and we cease 
to have a significant or worrisome interna- 
tional payments deficit, do you think that 
the world can satisfactorily finance an ex- 
panding world trade, or will we face contrac- 
tion and deflation? If so, what should be 
the basic approach: Roosa’s deals, Bernstein's 
ideas, or the Triffen or Stamp plans? And 
do you think that the Fed and the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to cope with this new 
problem, or will we only get at it when crisis 
is upon us? 

I will appreciate having your comments 
on these questions. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senator. 


‘THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: I welcome the opportunity to 
comment on the questions, raised at a recent 
economic club dinner in New York, which 
were cited in your letter of May 15. 

The first of these questions relates to the 
priority being given to correction of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit relative to other 
major national issues. I can assure you we 
are continuing to give this problem the very 
high priority which was clearly given to it 
in the President’s February 6, 1961, message 
to the Congress on the “U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments and Gold Outflow from the United 
States.” As you may recall, the President 
then referred to our balance of payments as 
“one of the key factors in our national eco- 
nomic life,” stressing that we must “in the 
decades ahead, much more than at any time 
in the past” take our balance of payments 
into account when formulating our eco- 
nomic policies and conducting our economic 
affairs. 

‘The second question asks about the proper 
roles of private and governmental expendi- 
tures abroad, respectively, in our program 
for correcting the payments deficit. Our 
overall deficit cannot logically be blamed 
on any particular category or form of ex- 
penditures, private or public, and any fea- 
sible and appropriate increase in earnings or 
reduction of expenditures in either sector 
will be equally useful in correcting this defi- 
cit. As indicated on page 4 of the enclosed 
copy of my report of March 1962 to the Presi- 
dent on the balance of payments, our first 
line of attack on the payments deficit has 
consisted of a series of measures to curtail 
the outflow of dollars stemming from the 
activities of Government itself. This has 
included, notably, a vigorous and continuing 
effort by the Defense Department to econo- 
mize on oversea military expenditures and 
to negotiate what have been termed “offset” 
agreements involving increased purchases of 
US. military equipment and services by ma- 
jor allied countries, and also a broad and 
determined effort to minimize the balance- 
of-payments impact of our foreign aid pro- 
grams by maximum feasible emphasis under 
these programs on the procurement of United 
States-produced goods and services. We are 
continuing and intensifying these efforts 
wherever it appears that this can be done 
without impairing the effectiveness of our 
programs for free world defense and eco- 
nomic development. In addition, it should 
also be noted that about $2.3 billion of our 
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620% billion of nonmilitary merchandise 
exports in 1962 were directly financed by 
Government grants and capital; and that 
large additional private sector receipts are 
made possible by other Government expend- 
itures abroad. It is our belief, moreover, 
that the private sector of the American econ- 
omy certainly has the capability, and should 
be expected, to generate a surplus sufficient 
to support and finance this country's mili- 
tary and other responsibilities as the leader 
of the free world. 

The third question you cited was con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the efforts be- 
ing made by various individual agencies with- 
in the executive branch to minimize the 
balance-of-payments impact of their over- 
sea programs or expenditures and the man- 
ner in which our detailed policies on this 
are developed and implemented within the 
executive branch. I have already referred 
above to the broad and vigorous programs 
which the Defense Department and the 
Agency for International Development have 
been carrying out to minimize the net in- 
ternational payments under their programs. 
In addition, we have also established within 
the last year a procedure for the reporting 
and control, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, of the international payments and 
receipts of all Federal agencies. I might 
add that the President himself has, from 
the beginning of his administration, given 
close attention to the development and 
implementation of this aspect of our balance- 
of-payments program and that the interde- 
partmental coordination and continued im- 
provement of these efforts is also one of the 
major functions of our Cabinet Committee 
on Balance of Payments. Through these ef- 
forts we have, for example, already reduced 
net military expenditures affecting the bal- 
ance of payments from a level of $2.7 billion 
in 1960 to about $1.9 billion in 1962, and 
dollar payments to foreign countries and 
international institutions under our foreign 
aid and other grant and capital programs 
have been reduced despite a substantial in- 
crease in the size of the total aid program, 
Larger reductions in dollar outflows are ex- 
pected as expenditures under old programs 
cease. Over four-fifths of fiscal year 1963 
AID funds are expected to result in procure- 
ment of U.S. goods and services. 

The fourth question, referring to the new 
techniques we have developed in the area 
of Treasury and Federal Reserve foreign 
exchange operations and sales of special 
‘Treasury securities to foreign monetary au- 
thorities, poses the subject of the possible 
longer-term implication of these innovations 
for an improved international payments 
banking system. In the context of current 
world payments situation, we regard these 
new technical developments as significantly 
bolstering and improving the international 
payments system. While their longer-term 
usefulness and importance under changing 
circumstances can only be tested and demon- 
strated as we go along, it is our belief that 
their long- as well as short-term usefulness 
as a practical means of improving the world 
payments system is much increased by the 
fact that they represent a practical, evolu- 
tionary approach which builds upon existing 
procedures and arrangements, and which has 
resulted in fuller participation of other coun- 
tries in the operation of the international 
payments system. 

The fifth question deals with the relation 
of interest rates and our monetary policy 
to international capital movements including 
possible adverse effects of action in this area 
either on our own domestic economic situa- 
tion or on the payments position or rate of 
capital formation in major foreign countries. 
Our domestic objective, of course, is to bring 
about the sort of conditions in which the 
abundant supply of savings now seeking 
longrun investment abroad can be utilized 
more fully and productively at home. Under 
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such conditions, increases in interest rates 
here would be a natural reflection of the 
improved productivity of investment at 
home. As measures to promote this general 
objective, the investment credit enacted into 
law by Congress last year and the new de- 
preciation guidelines are already proving 
their effectiveness. A most important fur- 
ther step is the reduction in corporate in- 
come taxes and the improvement in the tax 
structure incorporated in the tax revision 
proposals now under consideration by the 
Congress. 

I have long suggested the need for effi- 
cient, fully effective capital markets in 
Europe, freely open to potential foreign bor- 
rowers. The initial reexamination by some 
European countries of their capital market 
mechanisms is encouraging. As their capital 
markets develop, there should be some re- 
duction in their long-term interest rates, 
narrowing the present gap between the level 
of rates in most other industrial countries 
and those here. Even if long-term rates 
here rose above those in Europe and Japan, 
we would expect foreign governments and 
corporations, particularly those needing rela- 
tively large amounts of money, to resort to 
the highly developed U.S. market. 

Some short-term capital movements ap- 
pear to be more directly influenced by inter- 
est rate differentials. By and large, our pres- 
ent fiscal and monetary policies have been 
reasonably successful in short-term 
rates here—and hence reducing the differen- 
tial between the United States and most 
foreign rates—without placing any upward 
pressure on long-term rates, so much more 
significant for our own domestic growth. In 
this area there is a clear need for continued 
and increased international monetary co- 
operation to insure that measures taken here 
and in the other principal financial centers 
all contribute to stability and do not, in the 
pursuit of perhaps conflicting domestic ob- 
jectives, result in measures damaging to 
other countries. 

The final question is concerned with the 
possibilities for expanded world trade and 
adequate liquidity in a world where the 
U.S. balance-of-payments problem has 
ceased. On these scores I believe that we 
have grounds for considerable optimism. 
The international cooperation which has 
been developed in the past several years has 
made it possible to weather successfully 
major strains on the international payments 
system, such as those involving Britain in 
1961, and Canada in 1962. In addition, fol- 
lowing the convertibility of the major Euro- 
pean currencies, the European Monetary 
Authority has contributed effectively to in- 
ternational liquidity; the quotas in the 
International Monetary Fund have been 
sharply increased; and $6 billion in new re- 
sources have been provided for under the 
special borrowing arrangements of the IMF. 
We have said we would be willing to ac- 
cumulate currencies of other leading coun- 
tries, should this become desirable at some 
future time to maintain adequate world 
liquidity. 

Much has been contributed to this ques- 
tion by international financial experts both 
inside and outside of the U.S. Government. 
We will continue to welcome discussion of 
these questions which are so important to 
the maintenance of a secure and strong free 
world economy. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dovucias DILLON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The questions posed 
in your letter of May 15, acknowledged in my 
letter of May 22, have provided a welcome 
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stimulus to discussion and analysis 
Department. 
follow: 

1. The elimination of the deficit in U.S. 
balance of payments is one of the major ob- 
jectives of our policy. Among other major 
objectives are the maintenance of defense 
forces abroad to meet the requirements of 
national security, the support of a free and 
growing economy at home, the maintenance 
of a liberal system of international trade and 
payments, and the encouragement of the 
economic development of the less developed 
areas of the free world. The task, admittedly 
a difficult one, is to achieve the balance-of- 
payments objective and other major objec- 
tives at the same time. To put these objec- 
tives in a system of priorities would imply 
that we are prepared to sacrifice one in favor 
of another, but this is not what our policy 
contemplates. 

2. The question about the proper allocation 
between private sector and public sector 
spending overseas suggests that it is possible 
to draw a line between the two sectors in 
the balance of payments, that the private 
sector is in good shape since its payments 
balance is apparently favorable, and that the 
oversea spending of the private sector as 
well as the public sector is allocable or sub- 
ject to governmental regulation. However, 
the payments performance of the private sec- 
tor is affected by what happens in the public 
sector. A significant fraction of our private 
exports of goods and services is directly 
financed by U.S. Government funds provided 
bilaterally and multilaterally, and additional 
amounts of our exports may be possible only 
because foreign countries enjoy the dollar 
receipts attributable to our governmental 
programs. 

The U.S. Government does not, of course, 
allocate or control private spending overseas. 
The United States has a free economy, and 
the Government can only influence such 
spending. The influence of the Government 
is important, but the constructive role the 
Government can play, for example, in stim- 
ulating investment at home rather than 
abroad takes time. 

The foregoing observations, of course, do 
not mean that we fail to recognize the im- 
portance of Government expenditures in the 
balance of payments or that we are not con- 
cerned with their magnitude and trend. As 
indicated in response to the third question 
below, the Government has an organized, 
continuing program for reducing its net over- 
sea expenditures. It is not possible to be 
precise, however, about how far we will even- 
tually be able to go in achieving additional 
savings or in what sectors these savings will 
be found. We can say without qualification, 
however, that under the leadership of the 
President the executive branch has been and 
will be pressing hard for the maximum, sen- 
sible reduction of net governmental expend- 
itures abroad through the elimination of 
expenditures found to be dispensable, the 
transfer of procurement to the United States, 
and the negotiation of arrangements to off- 
set our expenditures (the sale of military 
equipment and supplies to other countries). 

3. The third question concerns the proce- 
dures within the U.S. Government for reduc- 
ing net governmental expenditures abroad. 
The level of spending by individual U.S. agen- 
cies is the outcome of a procedure designed 
to insure coordinated action by the Govern- 
ment as a whole. Information on current 
and prospective expenditures abroad by each 
agency is periodically collected and analyzed 
by the Bureau of the Budget with a view to 
setting individual agency targets for future 
expenditures. These ts are reviewed 
from time to time by a Cabinet-level Com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of the 
Treasury, State, Defense, and Commerce De- 
partments as well as AID, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Where appropriate, the views and rec- 
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ommendations of this Committee are sent to 
the President for his consideration. 

4. The fourth question concerns the im- 
plications for a longrun improvement in the 
international monetary system of the tech- 
nical arrangements now being employed by 
the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve System to conserve our gold stock. 
We cannot be sure at this stage how these 
new arrangements will evolve. Even now, on 
a limited, bilateral basis they have added a 
new and significant dimension to the mone- 

system under which the world economy 
finances international transactions. We are 
optimistic that as the soundness and efficacy 
of the new arrangements are demonstrated 
in pfactice, and become appreciated by other 
governments and the public, their applica- 
tion on a broad base will become readily 
accepted. While we do not expect that they 
can provide the whole answer to the ques- 
tions that have been raised about the ade- 
quacy of the system in the long run, they 
should help to establish the readiness and 
ability of other countries to participate con- 
structively in the evolution of the system. 
Before leaving this question, it is worth not- 
ing that international monetary cooperation 
has matured and deepened to an unprece- 
dented degree during the last few years. 

5. Our principal concern about the rais- 
ing of interest rates in the United States in 
order to influence the capital sector of our 
balance of payments lies in its possible effect 
on domestic investment and growth. Over 
the past 2 years, as the result of the debt 
management policies of the Treasury and 
the open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve System, short-term rates have gen- 
erally been kept higher than they had been 
in comparable periods of the economic cycle 
while long-term rates have remained at an 
encouragingly low level. This situation re- 
fiects our desire to moderate the outflow of 
short-term funds on account of international 
interest rate differentials without dampening 
domestic growth trends. The cautious and 
modest actions thus far taken in this area 
must be differentiated, however, from the 
actions that could well be required to register 
any sharp upward shifting of rates. 

If, as the result of external considerations, 
we were successful in achieving a sharp up- 
ward shift in longer-term interest rates we 
could hurt our growth prospects. As the 
fifth question implies, such action in the 
shorter-term area could add to the balance- 
of-payments problems of the United King- 
dom. Also, as far as other countries are 
concerned—you mentioned Germany and 
Japan, and Canada might be added—it may 
very well be that, if they had a pressing 
need for capital imports, they would con- 
tinue to use our capital market even at 
higher interest rate levels. In fact it is the 
relative insensitivity to interest rate changes 
of many of the foreign demands on the U.S. 
capital market that tends to discourage re- 
sort to higher interest rates as an effective 
means under present circumstances of im- 
proving our payments position. 

6. The Department is not pessimistic about 
the financial basis for an expanding world 
economy. There is no apparent shortage of 
international liquidity today, and we see no 
reason why the world should be unable to 
provide necessary liquidity after the United 
States has achieved payments equilibrium. 
Many good minds in and outside of govern- 
ment, here and abroad, are at work on this 
question, and the spirit of international 
cooperation among governmental and cen- 
tral bank officials is excellent. It is most 
e that so much thought is being 
devoted to international liquidity and the 
proper long-run functioning of the inter- 
national monetary mechanism well in ad- 
vance of the possible emergence of a serious 

If the past is any guide for the 
future, we can take comfort from the fact 
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that the United States and the rest of the 
world did not wait for a crisis to increase 
member quotas in the International Mone- 
tary Fund a few years ago, nor did the 
world wait for a crisis to provide the general 
borrowing arrangements for the Fund, 
amounting to $6 billion, that came into effect 
in 1962. 

The Department is appreciative of your 
constructive interest in sending us your let- 
ter of May 15, and we hope that our ob- 
servations will help to illuminate the issues 
you raised with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that certain of the technical moves taken 
by the Treasury to protect against a raid 
on the dollar have shown the type of 
imagination needed to go to the root of 
the problem. Other steps such as the 
urging of our allies to share a larger 
burden of military defense and of eco- 
nomic assistance to the developing na- 
tions and reduction of the duty-free 
foreign purchases of U.S. tourists have 
indicated the right direction. 

But, these replies raise some hard 
questions which I have asked the Treas- 
ury to answer once again, as follows: 

First. What is the Government doing 
to shift the burden for Western defense 
to those of our allies with balance-of- 
payments surpluses or those whose mili- 
tary expenditures are a much smaller 
proportion of their gross national prod- 
uct than ours, for example, West Ger- 
many, France, and Japan? 

Second. What is the executive branch 
doing to increase the flow of foreign tour- 
ists to the United States to counterbal- 
ance the oversea dollar expenditures of 
U.S. tourists? The net deficit on travel 
account increased from $772 million in 
1961 to $915 million in 1962. 

Third. What is our Government doing 
to provide effective incentives to our 
businessmen to export? Why cannot 
the administration explore the feasibility 
of granting tax incentives to our export- 
ers, or, if tax incentives in the export 
field constitute an export subsidy and 
are illegal under the GATT, at least take 
a firm stand against the proliferation of 
special export incentives devised by our 
European competitors? 

Fourth. How effective has the 3- 
month-old gold budget been in reducing 
the impact of the Government’s oversea 
expenditures and in identifying new 
courses of action to reduce the deficit? 

Fifth. Why is our Government opposed 
to broadening existing international fi- 
nancial institutions into a truly interna- 
tional banking system, while eager to 
conclude a network of informal and ad 
hoc arrangements which are tentative 
and provisional? 

Mr. President, the conclusion to which 
the inquiry and the very informative 
replies bring us is an understanding that 
we must on a much wider and bolder 
basis than heretofore if we are to deal 
effectively with this potentially danger- 
ous balance-of-payments problem. The 
hard questions are raised as to what we 
are doing to reduce the imbalance of 
payments in the field of shifting the 
defense load to some extent to Western 
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Europe; in regard to the outflow of for- 
eign exchange attributable to the fact 
that many fewer tourists come to 
America than we send abroad; in respect 
to the lag in our export situation, which 
acts so heavily against us in the imbal- 
ance of international payments; and in 
respect to the arrangements which we 
are making with other central banks in 
order to help us with this situation. 
The series of questions have been put 
to Secretary Dillon. I will bring back 
the answers to the Senate so that atten- 
tion may continue to be focused upon the 
urgent need for our doing much more 
than we are now doing to solve this 
potentially dangerous problem. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy: 

Gerald F. Tape, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission; and 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered beginning with “New 
reports.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of persons to be ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the U.S. Coast Guard will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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EXCELLENT REPORT ON THE ARTS 
AND THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week President Kennedy established the 
Advisory Council on the Arts. As I said 
on the Senate floor at that time, the 
creation of this Advisory Council repre- 
sents a historic step forward in building 
a more productive and enlightened re- 
lationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the artistic and cultural life 
of this country. 

The President should be congratulated 
for his vision in establishing the Ad- 
visory Council. Many Members of Con- 
gress, including the senior Senator from 
Minnesota, have been attempting to 
establish such a Council by statute. 
While we will continue in this effort, it 
is most heartening that a Council does 
exist and will be functioning during the 
interim period. 

Congratulations are also in order for 
the President’s able and distinguished 
Special Consultant on the Arts, August 
Heckscher. Mr. Heckscher bore the 
primary responsibility for coordinating 
the numerous administrative duties 
associated with the creation of this Ad- 
visory Council. 

Mr. Heckscher, in his capacity of Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President, has now 
submitted a comprehensive and challeng- 
ing report, The Arts and the National 
Government.” This report on the vari- 
ous artistic and cultural activities of the 
Federal Government has been needed for 
many years. We often hear that the 
Federal Government has no legitimate 
reason to be concerned with such matters 
as esthetics and culture. But, as Mr. 
Heckscher points out, every time the 
Federal Government builds an office 
building, post office or embassy, prints 
a postage stamp or poster, publishes a 
book or pamphlet, approves a program 
of urban renewal or decorates the in- 
terior of a public building, factors re- 
lated to art and culture become the 
direct concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Heckscher makes an excellent 
point when he says: 

There has been a growing awareness that 
the United States will be judged—and its 
place in history ultimately assessed—not 
alone by its military or economic power, but 
by the quality of its civilization. 


The lessons of history are quite clear 
on this point: The great civilizations 
have been those which have recognized 
and encouraged the creative impulse that 
is the basis for all artistic and cultural 
endeavors. We should never forget that 
these are qualities which are uniquely 
human and which involve the uniquely 
human capabilities of imagination, crea- 
tivity, and abstraction. 

Too often the criteria observed by the 
Federal Government in its varied activi- 
ties are solely functional and, as Mr. 
Heckscher points out: 

The public agencies seem content with the 
production of governmental objects which 
fall below the standards set by private enter- 
prise or by European states. 


Mr. Heckscher recommends a number 
of specific steps that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment can take to improve the quality 
and quantity of its legitimate artistic and 
cultural concerns. But the limited na- 
ture of these concerns is also properly 
stressed: 

It is a limited policy; for Government's 
role in this area must always be 
It is a policy not copied after European 
models, but keyed to the particular condi- 
tions of diversity and decentralization pre- 
vailing in the United States. 


This observation is extremely well- 
taken and should be considered by those 
persons who allege, quite incorrectly, that 
supporters of the Advisory Council and 
the National Arts Foundation seek to en- 
courage Government control of the arts. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

I was especially pleased that Mr. 
Heckscher recommends in his report the 
permanent establishment of the Advisory 
Council on the Arts, the National Arts 
Foundation, and the creation of the post 
of Special Advisor to the President. The 
National Arts and Cultural Development 
Act (S. 1316) provides for each of these 
recommendations contained in Mr. 
Heckscher’s report. This legislation was 
prepared with the close collaboration and 
assistance of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL] and the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. I know they share my 
pleasure in finding the substance of this 
bill contained in the recommendations 
of the Heckscher report. 

I also point out that S. 1316 provides 
that annual reports of the Advisory 
Council and the National Arts Founda- 
tion will be submitted to the Congress. 
These public reports would serve as an 
annual review of the Government’s ac- 
tivities in regard to the arts and culture, 
in effect providing an annual updating 
of the Heckscher report. I believe it is 
important to provide something similar 
to an annual inventory, that is, a doc- 
ument that would summarize the prog- 
ress of the past year and indicate the 
future plans of both the Advisory Coun- 
cil and the National Arts Foundation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I know I speak 
for many persons in Washington and 
elsewhere who express profound regret 
at Mr. Heckscher's decision to resign the 
position of Special Consultant to the 
President. He has remained at this task 
until two principal objectives were 
achieved, the creation of the Advisory 
Council and the completion of the report 
on “The Arts and the National Govern- 
ment.” These are two significant 
achievements and Mr. Heckscher de- 
serves the commendation and praise of 
every American for his unselfish and de- 
voted service. Let me simply echo the 
closing sentence in President Kennedy’s 
recent letter to Mr. Heckscher accepting 
his resignation: 

I have no question that your work in 
these past months will be regarded as a mile- 
stone in the process by which our Govern- 
ment has begun to fulfill its responsibilities 
to our culture. 


On Monday the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full 
text of “The Arts and the National Gov- 
ernment” beginning on page 10938. I 
urge every Member of Congress to read 
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this excellent report. I do, however, ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a summary of 
the report, an editorial entitled “Grace 
of State” that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post for June 17, 1963, and a news 
story from the New York Times of the 
same date commenting on this fine doc- 
ument. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary, editorial, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The beginning of a “new phase in the his- 
tory of art and Government” has been 
opened, according to a report made to Presi- 
dent Kennedy today by August Heckscher, 
the President’s Special Consultant on the 
Arts. The appointment made in March 
1962—“‘modest in scope and tentative in form 
though it was“ —made it plain, Mr. Heck- 
scher said, that Government would be con- 
cerned with the progress of the arts as they 
affect “the well-being, the happiness, and the 
personal fulfillment of the citizens of our 
democracy.“ 

In submitting his report, Mr. Heckscher 
offered his resignation to the President, not- 
ing that he had originally expected to serve 
for a 6-month period. The President, in 
thanking Mr. Heckscher, said, “I accept your 
resignation with great regret. As Special 
Consultant for the Arts, you have initiated 
a new function in the Executive Office of the 
President. The best tribute to the success 
of your work is the decision to establish 
this function on a full-time and, I hope, 
permanent basis. I am sorry that you can- 
not take on the continuing assignment 
yourself; but I know your desire to re- 
turn to your duties at the 20th Century 
Fund, and I am grateful for your willing- 
ness to stay until a successor has been 
named.” 

“Your report on ‘The Arts and the National 
Government',“ the President continued, 
“opens up what I am confident will be a new 
and fruitful relationship between Govern- 
ment and the arts.” 

Mr. Heckscher's report was made after 
more than a year during which he has 
served in an unprecedented capacity. De- 
scribing the work of his office, he notes that 
it has involved the following areas: collect- 
ing information on the arts, keeping abreast 
of legislative activities in the field, and sur- 
veying relevant Federal programs. In addi- 
tion, the report notes, there have been 
“normal duties relating to White House 
concern with the arts,” including representa- 
tion at cultural functions and visits to cities 
engaged in significant cultural enterprises. 

“Together they add up to a body of work 
which serves a significant public interest and 
requires sustained and continuous atten- 
tion.” In his recommendations, Mr. Heck- 
scher urges that the post of Special Con- 
sultant be continued and that consideration 
be given to making it full-time. “Detailed 
day-by-day attention is necessary,” he noted, 
“if governmental operations, often seemingly 
unrelated to the arts, are to be brought to 
the standards advocated by this report.” 

Other recommendations include the es- 
tablishment of an Advisory Council and a 
National Arts Foundation. “What is 
sketched here,” the report states, “* * * 
could become a permanent policy giving form 
to the relationship between government and 
the arts.” 

“It is a limited policy; for government’s 
role in this area must always be marginal. 
It is a policy not copied after European 
models, but keyed to the particular condi- 
tions of diversity and decentralization pre- 
vailing in the United States.” 

In stressing the role of government in the 
arts Mr. Heckscher states There has been a 
growing awareness that the United States will 
be judged—and its place in history ultimate- 
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ly assessed—not alone by its military or eco- 
nomic power, but by the quality of its civi- 
lization.” 

Despite this awareness, the report contin- 
ues, “The condition of the professional arts 
in the United States is not in all regards 
satisfactory * * *. A longstanding weak- 
ness in what might be called the cultural 
infrastructure has led to institutions inade- 
quately supported and managed.” 

A principal emphasis of Mr. Heckscher's 
report is on the government’s responsibility 
for the total environment, including “pres- 
ervation of the cultural heritage.” 

“To shape an environment which meets 
the needs of men and women for a civilized 
existence is a long-range Federal interest.” 
Mr. Heckscher points out that “through the 
varied programs providing financial and 
technical assistance to private and public 
housing and to community development the 
Federal Government has many such oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities.” In particular, 
he commends the increasing attention given 
to cultural and esthetic factors in the pro- 
grams of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion and the various agencies concerned with 
housing and urges that their importance be 
fully recognized and encouraged as a matter 
of basic policy. 

“Public buildings, if they are to be genu- 
inely significant, must not only be well de- 
signed but must be part of a setting in which 
life can be lived with some sense of spacious- 
ness, dignity, and esthetic delight.” 

The major portion of the report is given 
to an examination of Federal programs and 
policies as they affect the arts. In his letter 
to the President, Mr. Heckscher emphasized 
that “in the course of the work it became 
evident that Government policies and pro- 
grams affecting the arts are far more varied 
and extensive than is generally supposed.” 

In the normal course of its operations 
Government acquires art, creates and designs 
objects ranging from postage stamps to pub- 
lic buildings, and shapes the cultural and 
esthetic environment. Thus, “Government 
is a patron of the arts. It creates a market 
Jor the work of the artist; it sets an exam- 
ple; * * * it is a builder on a grand scale.” 

“Too often, unfortunately,” Mr. Heckscher 
notes, “the criteria observed are solely func- 
tional * * * and public agencies seem con- 
tent with the production of governmental 
objects which fall below the standards set by 
private enterprise or by European Sta 

One recommendation of the report is that 
“the Federal Government make it an objec- 
tive to increase substantially the number 
and worth of the works of art which it ac- 
quires * * * If the Federal Government is 
niggardly in this regard,” Mr. Heckscher 
asks, can we expect any better of our States 
and municipalities?” 

Specifically the report recommends that 
the Federal institutions concerned be given 
the funds and mission to create collections 
“truly representative” both of our “artistic 
heritage” and “contemporary American art”; 
that adequate funds be provided for the 
commissioning of fine arts in connection 
with public buildings; and that American 
art be made available to American Embassies 
to help them fulfill their role as “important 
cultural outposts.” 

The importance of raising and maintaining 
design standards is stressed throughout the 
report. Mr. Heckscher cites Government 

ers as an example of the way in which 
“a seemingly utilitarian process—in this case 
the communication of simple facts or ideas— 
can be raised to the level of art.” 

A basic assumption of the report, he says, 
is that good design does matter whether it be 
of posters, postage stamps, or public build- 
ings. “Everything done by the Government 
bears either the marks of excellence which 
we like to think characteristic of a free and 
great people, or else in some measure it be- 
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trays the Government and degrades the 
citizen.” 

“The first requisite for improving design,” 
Mr. Heckscher states, “is that men in re- 
sponsible positions be encouraged to con- 
cern themselves * * * to have an awareness 
of the need for the highest quality in all 
that the Federal Government produces or 


Other recommendations for improving de- 
sign include: 

1. The use of advisory committees com- 
posed of the best professional talent, in all 
programs where design factors and the arts 
are involved. 

2. A top-level advisory panel on architec- 
tural design of public buildings. 

3. The vigorous implementation of the 
President’s directive of May 23, 1962, on 
Guiding Principles for Federal Architecture. 

4. A positive program of encouraging and 
recruiting outside talent, through competi- 
tions and other means, and of recognizing 
imagination and excellence. 

The responsibility of the Government is 
not discharged, Mr. Heckscher asserts, with 
the mere creation and acquisition of works 
of art. “To be enjoyed and appreciated by 
the people and to make the contribution they 
should to our cultural life they must be avail- 
able and accessible.” 

The report makes a number of recom- 
mendations to carry out this objective in 
both the visual and the performing arts. 
These include: (1) a greatly expanded edu- 
cational and presentation program on the 
part of Government museums and libraries 
so that the great resources of our national 
collections may be made available “for the 
benefit and enjoyment of all the people 
throughout the country.” (2) Increased 
attention to the production of catalogues 
and publications of distinction and high 
esthetic standards; (3) much more extensive 
and imaginative use of public buildings for 
graphic arts displays and distribution of 
Government publications; (4) an across-the- 
board effort to encourage and assist the de- 
velopment of facilities for the performing 
arts throughout the country. 

The creation of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter and the development of a wider-ranging 
and imaginative artistic p is stressed 
as a key factor in helping the Government 
fulfill its role in “stimulating and support- 
ing the performing arts throughout the 
country.” Not only will it present the best 
of our professional talent but it will also 
“reach out through competitions, festivals, 
youth programs, and commissioned works 
into the heart of the Nation’s cultural life.” 

The report emphasizes the role played by 
general policies, such as taxation, gg 
tion of surplus Government property, com: 
munity development, etc., in encouraging 
or inhibiting the arts. “There is a broad 
range of general Government policies which 
are designed to accomplish objectives not 
primarily or specifically related to the arts, 
but which do affect and concern the state 
of the arts and the position of the individual 
artist, often adversely and mainly through 
inadvertence.” 

Of these, Mr. Heckscher says, “the impact 
of the tax laws is undoubtedly the most 
important.” A number of specific recom- 
mendations in regard to tax policy are made 
including: (1) revision of the income tax to 
provide for more “realistic and equitable” 
treatment of the artist (2) repeal of the 
admissions tax (3) extension of the 30-per- 
cent ceiling on deductible contributions to 
all nonprofit cultural institutions and (4) 
establishment as a matter of basic policy 
of complete tax deductibility for contribu- 
tions to nonprofit cultural organizations. 

Other recommendations urge the revision 
of the copyright laws, the maintenance of 
low postal rates for cultural materials, equal 
consideration with schools and libraries in 
obtaining surplus Government property, 
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and recognition of the importance of cul- 
tural facilities in public works and com- 
munity development programs. 

The report also recommended that the 
role of the Government in developing and 
supporting educational television be in- 
creased. 

As the National Capital of the country, the 
city of Washington is recognized as having 
special importance in any national policy 
and program relating to the arts. Mr. Heck- 
scher suggests “it should be an example to 
the rest of the country, a symbol of the 
finest in our architecture, city planning and 
cultural amenities, and achievements—a 
symbol in fact of what the environment of 
democracy ought to be.” 

The report points out that although the 
Federal Government has traditionally been 
concerned with education and research, the 
arts are given a low priority.” It recom- 
mends that a much larger share of the 
Government’s support to education go to the 
arts and the humanities. “The predominent 
emphasis given to science and engineering 
implies a distortion of resources and values 
which is disturbing the academic profes- 
sion throughout the country.” 

Mr. Heckscher found that “a major ob- 
stacle to the assessment of the problems and 
needs of the arts and the formulation of 
sound and realistic public policies is the 
lack of adequate up-to-date factual and 
statistical information.” To help remedy 
this situation, he recommends that funds 
be made available to appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies to collect basic information 
on the arts on a much more systematic and 
detailed basis. 

The report also dealt with the problem of 
appropriate recognition for outstanding 
achievement or contribution to our cultural 
life and recommended that suitable forms 
be carefully studied by the Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


In his letter to the President, Mr. Heck- 
scher stressed that “in many of the areas 
surveyed the major need is for greater aware- 
ness of the possibilities for esthetic im- 
provement and of a more sharply defined 
responsibility to the arts. Increased expendi- 
tures are secondary. Elsewhere new pro- 
grams and additional funds should be au- 
thorized, if Government’s concern with the 
arts is to be effectively expressed. Even 
these sums are comparatively small—yet a 
relatively small amount of money may make 
all the difference between mediocrity and 
excellence.” 

In concluding his report, Mr. Heckscher 
emphasized that “Although Government’s 
role in the arts must always remain periph- 
eral, with individual creativity and pri- 
vate support being central, that is no reason 
why the things which the Government can 
properly do in this field should not be done 
confidently and expertly.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 17, 
1963} 


GRACE OF STATE 

Americans,“ H. L. Mencken once snapped, 
“have a passion for ugliness.” The assertion 
is no longer so persuasive. More and more 
Americans have joined in the quest for 
beauty, whether in music, in painting or 
even in the unencumbered majesty of a 
national park. But the Government has 
lagged behind the times, and the passion for 
ugliness still sadly prevails in the entrenched 
fortress of the Federal bureaucracy. 

This is what makes the special report to 
the President on the arts and the National 
Government worth more than a routine nod. 
The author, August Heckscher, is winding up 
a too brief tenure as a part-time White 
House consultant on the arts. In a long 
and thoughtful report, Mr. Heckscher sur- 
yeys all the points at which the Government 
touches the sphere of culture—everything 
from post office posters to tax policy. 
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Without proposing any alteration in the 
traditional relationship between the state 
and the artist, Mr. Heckscher argues that the 
Government should do better what it has to 
do anyway in the field of arts. He shares 
the uncomprehending astonishment that 
our best-designed public buildings should be 
invariably reserved for foreigners. Why 
should embassies, which few Americans see, 
have grace and dignity, while the local post 
Office is so often a model of dingy medi- 
ocrity? He points—rightly—to Dulles In- 
ternational Airport as an example of what 
can be done under public auspices to blend 
good taste and official function. 

His strictures on improving the appear- 
ance of W; m will be locally ap- 
plauded, and his warning against “a hodge- 
podge of poorly placed and ill-designed 
Statues and memorials” hits home. His ar- 
guments for dropping the 10-percent Federal 
admissions tax on theater tickets are persua- 
sive. So is his case against the present pro- 
posal to set a limit on charitable deduction 
provisions in the new income tax law. As 
an author himself, Mr. Heckscher speaks 
with special warmth about the injustice of 
a tax system that allows, at most, a 3-year 
income spread for royalties on a book that 
a writer may have taken a decade to com- 
plete. 

But we doubt whether the Government 
should, as Mr. Heckscher suggests, give some 
kind of awards for excellence in the arts. 
We have prizes enough already, and a presi- 
dential medal might smack of the same 
statist paternalism as the Lenin Prize. We 
emphatically agree, however, that the office 
of consultant in the arts should be perma- 
nent and preferably combined with the 
chairmanship of the about-to-be-formed 
Council on the Arts. Mr. Heckscher’s own 
useful report supports his recommendation. 


[From the New York (N..) Times, June 17, 
1963) 


U.S. ROLE IN Arts CALLED Narrow IN HECK- 
SCHER REPORT TO KENNEDY 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, June 16.—An 80-page report 
sweepingly critical of the Government's at- 
titude toward the arts was made public to- 
day by the White House, 

The critique was submitted by August 
Heckscher, President Kennedy’s special con- 
sultant on the arts. It listed steps by which 
Washington might foster high cultural 
standards. Replying to Mr. Heckscher, the 
President wrote: 

“Your report opens up what I am confident 
will be a new and fruitful relationship be- 
tween Government and the arts.“ 

Mr, Heckscher’s report was accompanied 
by his resignation from the part-time post, 
not as a protest but because he had served 
more than twice as long as the 6 months to 
which he had agreed. 

The resignation evoked a response from 
Mr. Kennedy headed “Dear Augie.” The let- 
ter said, “The best tribute to the success of 
your work is the decision to establish this 
function on a full-time and, I hope, perma- 
nent basis.” 

Mr. Heckscher was appointed in March 
1962, as the first cultural coordinator be- 
tween the President and governmental and 
private agencies. A successor to Mr. Heck- 
scher, who is director of the 20th Century 
Fund, is expected to be named soon. 

Mr. Heckscher couched his report in terms 
of how the Government should stimulate 
artistic achievement, make the lot of artists 
easier, and improve American esthetic values. 

But the sweep of his recommendations— 
from the design of recruitment posters to 
the architecture of governmental buildings, 
from tax policies to critical evaluation of 
television programing—pointed to the nar- 
row limits within which Mr. Heckscher 
found the Government's cultural efforts. 
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Yet Mr. Heckscher wrote in his letter: 
“Government policies and programs affect- 


to do with the arts affect them in a sub- 
stantial way—often adversely.” 

And in his report, he observed: 

“Often inadvertently, Government has im- 
posed obstacles to the growth of the arts 
and to the well-being of the individual 

“Everything done by the Government,” Mr. 
Heckscher added, bears either the marks of 
excellence which we like to think characteris- 
tic of a free and great people, or else in 
some measure it betrays the Government and 
degrades the citizen.” 

The report concluded: 

“Although government’s role in the arts 
must always remain peripheral, with individ- 
ual creativity and private support being 
central, that is no reason why the things 
which the Government can properly do in 
this field should not be done confidently and 
expertly.” 

This reflected Mr. Heckscher's view that 
the Government's major concerns in the arts 


Though he suggested many new activities, 
few involved subsidies to artists or other 
forms of direct patronage. 

Mr. Heckscher reserved the capital for spe- 
cial criticism and a major portion of his 
report. 

“The original conception of the city was 
in every sense magnificent,” he wrote, “but 
for long periods Washington was allowed to 
grow without order, design or a true appre- 
ciation of its esthetic potentialities. Federal 
architecture has been largely second rate, 
with the new State Department building 
standing as a particular monument to false 
functionalism and false grandeur.” 

PLANNING HELD OBSOLETE 

Washington, he said, has outgrown “not 
only the original plan but also the political 
and administrative system which has been 
relied on to date to guide its development and 
maintain its distinction.” 

He listed seven agencies and commissions 
that have jurisdiction over buildings and 
other fine arts in Washington. He charged 
that overlapping resulted, and he suggested 
“an imaginative new which will 
realize the concept of a capital city fully 
expressing the standards and values of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Heckscher urged that Washington’s 
planned National Cultural Center function 
not just locally but as an example to other 
citlies—in providing wide cultural opportuni- 
ties and in demonstrating how government, 
community and private agencies can work 
together. 

HINTS ON U.S. ERRORS 

Again and again, Mr. Heckscher hinted, 
through his recommendations, at adverse 
Government influence. For example, he 
wrote: 

“The Department of Justice should make 
every effort to put into effect simpler and 
more realistic entry requirements, thus en- 
couraging the holding in this country of in- 
ternational conferences, competitions, and 
festivals. 

“It must be hoped that ways will be found 
for providing the funds which other coun- 
tries authorize for hospitality to foreign 
visitors at such gatherings. At present, due 
largely to legislative obstacles and stringen- 
cies, international groups rarely meet within 
the United States.” 

Occasionally the report was more directly 
critical—as in remarks on displays of visual 
and graphic arts. “As a practical matter,” 
he wrote, “they are generally inadequate and 
haphazard.” 

The report cited lack of funds, limited ex- 
hibit spaces, duplication and ineffective 
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coordination and liaison between the differ- 
ent government agencies involved, and above 
all the absence of any positive policy and 
program to make our national collections 
more available to the public.” 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Heckscher's report also included the 
following major recommendations: 

The Government should “increase sub- 
stantially the number and worth” of the 
works of art it acquires, and should estab- 
lish a great national collection of American 
art. 

Government art—from posters, stamps, 
and coins to huge buildings—should refiect 
“a concern for esthetic standards, for the 
quality of good design and good workman- 
ship.” 

A qualified panel should oversee the de- 
sign of bulldings— the most striking and 
enduring objects created by Government.” 

Esthetic as well as functional standards 
should apply to public housing and other 
federally supported projects. 

Where possible, Government buildings 
should include auditoriums suitable for the 


arts. 

Funds should be furnished for oversea 
showings of American programs. 

Support of research and education in the 
arts should be increased. 

Tax laws ought to permit artists to aver- 
age their incomes over a number of years. 
Theater tickets should be tax free, and con- 
tributions should remain fully tax deduct- 
ible, 

The President’s Advisory Council on the 
Arts should report periodically on the ad- 
vance or decline of cultural and artistic 
television programing. 

Educational television ought to be encour- 
aged as a source of quality programing. 

A national arts foundation should provide 
grants-in-aid to States and to institutions of 
the arts, 


“THE BEAUTY OF MAINE”—POEM 
BY JERRY L. PEARCE 


Mrs.SMITH. Mr. President, Mr. Jerry 
L. Pearce, of 12041 Claridge Road, 
Wheaton, Md., last year went to Damari- 
scotta, Maine, on a research assignment 
for the Research Analysis Corp., of Be- 
thesda, Md. His time was spent at the 
Lincoln Academy there. 

He found Maine to be such a wonderful 
place that he has written a lovely poem 
about the loveliness of Maine and the 
warmth and character of Maine people. 

This past Saturday he delivered to me 
that poem in a mounted, beautiful 
graphic artform. While I cannot convey 
the beauty of that graphic art form to 
Senators, I can present the poem to 
them. 

It is in this spirit that I ask unani- 
mous consent that the poem of Mr. 
Pearce be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lying in the haze of midsummer days 

Are these misty isles of Maine 

And the sweetness in the air, should your 
fancy take you there, 

You may search for, but may never find 


again. 
There's a quietness in the people, 
A gentle strength that doth belie 
The firmness in their handshake 
As they look you in the eye, 
For the faith they’ve been endowed with 
Is like this coast, rockbo’ 
So steadfast, sure, you'll come to know 
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That this is hallowed ground. 
For with thoughtful hand, seen everywhere, 
God shaped this land with loving care 
That you and I might understand 
Why it is called Vacatlonland.“ 
—Jerry L. Pearce. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
June 4, an editorial appeared in the 
Boston Herald discussing the necessity 
and importance of a domestic version of 
the Peace Corps, called the National 
Service program. The timing of this 
article coincides with hearings that have 
been held in subcommittees of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
As a member of the Senate subcommit- 
tee, I have been able to study the pro- 
posal, I certainly believe that this pro- 
gram would render an invaluable service, 
and be well worth the small appro- 
priation being asked of Congress. 

I think that it would be valuable if 
this editorial were widely read, and 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE CORPS aT HOME 

In the summer of 1961 a number of doubt- 
ing Congressmen the wish that in- 
stead of sending the newfangled Peace Corps 
overseas we try it out at home. Impelled by 
a fear of amateur meddling in sensitive over- 
sea posts, they thought we could judge the 
new idea by seeing it at work in our own 
backyard. 

The oversea corps, despite setbacks and 
unexpected difficulties, electrified jaded world 
travelers with its sincerity, its ambitiousness, 
and its commonsense approach to the com- 
mon man. 

This past week hearings by subcommittees 
in both Houses of Congress explored the 
merits of a domestic version of the Peace 
Corps—the National Service Program. 

Witnesses testified on the remarkable sim- 
ilarity of the problems facing 32 million 
Americans—the poor, the sick, the weak, the 
the unmotivated. Indian experts, migratory- 
worker experts, slum-school experts, all testi- 
fied on the need for person-to-person work 
with these 32 million. 

We cannot wait on the progress made by 
our social workers, teachers, and community 
compassionates. Their mighty efforts are, in 
a way, a hard run to keep from losing ground. 
The free economic system that gives the race 
to the swiftest, cannot abandon those that 
do not or cannot run as well as the rest. A 
free enterprise system, like all others, is 
judged by how it performs for all of the 
people. 

The selfless efforts of idealistic Americans 
offer ways to communicate with our less 
fortunate brethren that paid professional 
cannot. Perhaps a young National Service 
recruit can motivate a slum child where a 
teacher cannot. Perhaps a Federal corps of 
volunteers can give personal warmth to our 
ineffective migrant worker programs and In- 
dian projects. 

As Congress debates this new legislation, 
the opinions of those at home can guide 
their thinking. A domestic version of the 
oversea Peace Corps is worth a try. Why 
not tell your Congressmen where you stand? 


McNAMARA PUSHES WAR ON 
WASTE 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of this body 
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a column entitled “McNamara Pushes 
War on Waste” which appeared in the 
Washington Star of June 19, 1963, by the 
well-known and very capable economic 
columnist, Sylvia Porter. 

The article describes the cost-reduc- 
tion program which Secretary McNa- 
mara has launched which is expected to 
create annual savings to over $3.4 billion 
by fiscal 1965. After hearing Secretary 
McNamara’s testimony before the Pro- 
curement Subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee, I am sure the ob- 
jective will be reached and exceeded. 

I think, Mr. President, that all Mem- 
bers who are interested in defense and 
fiscal responsibility should give unstinted 
support to the cost-reduction program 
which Secretary McNamara has begun 
even though their own prize oxen may 
be gored from time to time. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
column in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McNamara PUSHES WAR ON WASTE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“I personally consider you to be a great 
Secretary of Defense,” Senator DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, and chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Defense Procure- 
ment, said to Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara. 

“Yours is an extraordinary achievement,” 
Senator Javirs, Republican, of New York, a 
committee member, said to Mr. McNamara. 

“You're an unusual Secretary of Defense,” 
Senator Proxmire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
another committee member, said. 

Why this praise from economy-conscious 
Senators in view of the fact that Mr. McNa- 
mara has submitted the biggest peacetime 
defense budget ever? Because Mr. McNamara 
openly agrees with the Senators that there is 
enormous waste, duplication and extrava- 
gance in the defense budget; because he has 
initiated major new programs to cut the ex- 
cesses; because programs he has launched 
are already producing annual savings of $1.9 
billion and Mr. McNamara expects to step up 
the rate of annual saving to over $3.4 billion 
by fiscal 1965; because he has had the cour- 
age to put through reorganizations which, 
in the words of an earlier Defense Secretary, 
are “no more painful than backing into a 
buzz saw.” 

Mr. McNamara isn’t promising that the de- 
fense budget won't rise to alltime peaks— 
on the contrary. He is, though, trying to 
curb the costs of defense by eliminating bad 
practices and malpractices—in the face of 
stern opposition and dedication to the tradi- 
tional ways of doing things in the Defense 
Department. Thus, the compliments of the 
budget-cutting Senators. 


METHODS OUTLINED 


Mr. McNamara’s most significant single 
cost-cutting move has been the creation of 
the Defense Supply Agency to buy, stock and 
sell supplies common to all the services. 

By weeding out excess inventory items— 
the Defense Department has 4 million items 
valued at $40.6 billion, of which $13 billion 
is excess or long stocks’—by slashing sur- 
pluses and by controlling purchases, the De- 
fense Supply Agency, Mr. McNamara says, is 
saving $1 million a week over the previous 
system. A minor but memorable illustra- 
tion: In 1961, each service was buying a dif- 
ferent type of butcher smock in several 
sizes, a total of 18 different inventory 
items; today, the services stock only 2 types 
in fewer sizes, a total of 7 different inven- 
tory items. 
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Also of fundamental importance has been 
Mr, McNamara’s drive to change the method 
of awarding defense contracts from nego- 
tiation and cost-plus-fixed-fee to formal or 
competitive bidding wherever feasible. 

In 1962, almost 87 percent of all military 
purchases were still by negotiation. The 
estimate is that 25 cents can be saved on 
each dollar shifted from noncompetitive to 
competitive buying and that shifts underway 
will be saving nearly $500 million a year by 
fiscal 1965. The changes are starting. In 
1961, only 15 percent of aircraft spare parts 
were bought competitively; in 1962, the per- 
centage was doubled to 30 percent, and the 
trend is upward. 

The cost-cutting probe is touching the 
most delicate areas—duplicate weapon sys- 
tems, research and development. As a dra- 
matic illustration of what this can mean, 
basic to the now famous controversy over 
the TFX experimental tactical fighter plane 
is not just the question of awarding of de- 
fense contracts. Basic is the fact that Mr. 
McNamara chose General Dynamics over Boe- 
ing because he insists that the General Dy- 
namics design was closer to a “common 
plane” usable both by the Air Force and Navy 
and that Boeing’s design actually was two dif- 
ferent planes which would have made an 
award to Boeing far more costly. 


SENATORS GRATIFIED 


The Defense Department is asking today 
not only, “What will it cost?” but also, “Is it 
worth it?” and, “Are we buying only what 
we need?” This is why Senator DovcLas and 
his committee are so “extremely gratified” 
and Senator DoucLas said a few days ago “a 
good beginning has at long last been 
made * * * to make the economies which 
are desirable and possible.” 

Involved in the size and content of the 
1964 defense budget will be even more than 
our military power and economic strength. 
Also deeply entwined will be the fate of tax 
reduction-reform, for many Congressmen 
really mean it when they say they'll vote 
against tax cuts unless there are signs the 
budget is being controlled. 

The schedules today indicate the defense 
budget and the tax bill will be reaching cru- 
cial congressional voting dates around the 
same time—which will dramatize Mr. Mo- 
Namara’s war on scandalous waste. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTEGRA- 
TION RIOTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there has been much speculation re- 
cently whether or not the Communists 
are involved in the present integration 
riots. A study of Communist tech- 
niques reveals that the pattern is being 
followed throughout the United States. 
The Communists realistically go to the 
heart of the matter in a way which indi- 
viduals can understand and act upon. 
Lunch counters are a good example 
since this is a way people can grasp that 
abstract ideal called freedom. Also, it 
gives them something specific to do. 

The political actionists behind the 
lunch-counter movement have realisti- 
cally geared their propaganda aims to 
practical power goals. They have estab- 
lished the following: 

First. A devoted and fanatical follow- 
ing for certain organizations such as 
NAACP and CORE. 

Second. A pattern of internal rioting 
which can be activated to coincide with 
an international crisis or a controversial 
move in foreign policy. 

Third. Precedents for shifting juris- 
diction of most local laws from local 
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courts to Federal courts by enlarging the 
legal definition of civil rights. 

Fourth. Legal, social, and political 
precedents for using the Army against 
the citizenry. 

Fifth. A change in the emphasis of 
the law from “do not” to “do.” 

Sixth. A transformation of our Goy- 
ernment from representative of the 
citizens’ morality to director of the citi- 
zens’ morality. 

The leadership of these domestic dis- 
turbances seem unconcerned that al- 
though they gain the ability to sit at a 
lunch counter, they, along with the rest 
of us, may lose more freedoms than they 
gain. 

The Paris edition of the New York 
Times for May 31, 1963, carried a front 
page story about the classes of instruc- 
tion conducted in Jackson, Miss., for 
persons who were to participate in dem- 
onstrations. These classes included in- 
structions, according to this report, on 
such things as how to knock a white girl 
off a restaurant chair. The instructor on 
street riots directed the students not to 
tense up or they would receive the full 
impact of the blows. 

We have all seen the pictures of riots 
by youth in South Korea, Turkey, and 
Japan. The tactics we are witnessing in 
the current Negro demonstrations and 
riots are familiar. The similarities are 
striking. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the nature of Communist interest in the 
riots by youth and the tactics used, 
there is an enlightening article in the 
August 1960 issue of Political Affairs, 
one of the Communist Party organs. 
Every American, and particularly every 
Member of the Congress, should read 
this article, entitled American Youth 
on the Move,” which is nothing less than 
a Communist blueprint for conquest. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN YOUTH ON THE MOVE 
(By Dan Ross) 
Recently the world has marvelied at the 
cent mass action of youth and stu- 
dents in South Korea, Turkey, and Japan. 
U.S. youth are also on the move, though not 
as fully as in those countries. In numbers, 
militancy, and self-sacrifice, the present 
movements in the United States can be com- 
pared only with the youth activities of the 
1930's. What are these movements? Why 
have they developed at this time? What is 
their significance? What are their pros- 
pects? What contribution can Communists 
and progressives make to them? This article 
will make a start at such an examination. 
THE SIT-INS 

First, and foremost, of course, is the sit-in 
movement begun February 1 in Greensboro, 
N.C. There is no need to repeat here the 
analysis and of recent Political 
Affairs articles on the sit-ins. A few sum- 
mary figures and conclusions will suffice. 
As many as 200,000 southern Negroes nas 
participated in sit-ins, picketing, 
marches, and meetings. Negro students en 
some 60 colleges and a score of high schools 
have supplied the manpower and punch 
for the actions in nearly 100 communities. 
Qualities of heroism, determination, selfiess- 
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ness, and discipline have marked the youths’ 
efforts. They have had to face school 
expulsions, 2,000 arrests, bombings, beatings, 
fire hoses, and tear gas. Truly are 
participants in a movement that will not stop 
till full equality is won and the unfinished 
bourgeois democratic tasks of the Civil War 
are completed. 

There are a number of factors contribut- 
ing to the scope and depth of the movement. 
In their own explanations Negro students 
point to the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
and growing loss of confidence that this or 
other forms of Federal intervention alone 
were going to make a substantial change. 
Magnificent African freedom struggles in- 
spired them. The Montgomery bus boy- 
cott familiarized them with direct action and 
passive resistance techniques of struggle. 
Lack of jobs in their chosen fields for grow- 
ing numbers of college graduates convinced 
them they had little to lose. The youth 
marches gave Negro youth experience with 
organization and knowledge that support 
from the North could be obtained. Finally, 
Eisenhower's pretensions of democracy and 
freedom on his world junkets such as to 
South America stuck In the craw. 

Some lunch counters in 28 cities have de- 
segregated but the prospects are for a long 
hard fight. The monopoly press is giving 
little coverage today but the sit-ins continue, 
even gaining in strength in Baltimore and 
elsewhere despite the summer period. 
Throughout the South seminars and other 
preparations are taking place for a bigger 
push in the fall, There are plans to apply 
the same techniques to the fight for voting 
rights. 

The main problem of the movement is to 
gain adequate support from potential allies. 
Here some suggestions will be made with 
respect to internal weaknesses; of course, one 
makes suggestions of this kind with the ut- 
most humility considering the magnificent 
scope of the movement. 

1. At Raleigh, N.C., on April 15-17 the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee was formed under the leadership of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), led by Reverend King. It repre- 
sented a high point of unity but still did not 
fully reflect the scope of the movement. 
Many States, schools and organizations were 
not included. Divisive tendencies between 
SCLC and NAACP came to the fore. On many 
southern Negro campuses, NAACP forces 
played the initiating role despite early tend- 
encies of the national organziation to stand 
aloof. A much more inclusive movement 
united by a coordinating organization is 
needed to realize the full potential. Struggle 
against those who resist mass action should 
be within the framework of keeping unity 
with them. 

2. There is need for a declaration of prin- 
ciples capable of embracing all sections of 
the movement and ideologically winning new 
adherents. The statement of principles of 
the Raleigh Conference organization is ac- 
ceptable only to thorough-going philosoph- 
ical pacifists. More appropriate are the gen- 
eral principles of the Atlanta Appeal for 
Human Rights. 

3. Lacking experience with Communists, 
Negro students still accept propaganda that 
Communists are a hindrance, 

4. Lastly, concrete political action on a 
mass scale is weak, It is needed so that mas- 
sive Federal intervention will prevent vio- 
lence and compel the enforcement of the 
Constitution. 

In the fall, the situation will sharpen up 
greatly with renewed public school integra- 
tion fights, lunch counter sit-ins and voter 
registration actions. 


1 Just before going to press, lunch counters 
were desegregated in Greensboro, N.C., and 
in Norfolk, Va.—Ed. 
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SOUTHERN WHITE SUPPORT 


Many commentators have noted the rise of 
southern white supporting actions, especially 
by white college students. In every city in 
which there is a white college as well as a 
Negro one, at least a small number of white 
youth have come forward in public support. 
About 60 of them have been arrested for 
participation. They have suffered all sorts 
of pressure. But still they help picket, sit-in, 
join marches, circulate petitions, etc. Many 
do it from religious motives, others because 
of their political concepts of democracy. 
The large number of northern students on 
southern white campuses have had an im- 
pact. 

One young women said she could not be 
a hypocrite, believing in democracy and not 
acting for it. She underwent severe per- 
sonal pressure. A growing number believe 
there is only one way to end the strife that 
is upsetting their lives. It will end when 
the Negro people have full equality. The 
sooner that occurs the sooner passions will 
cool and tensions reduce. A sociology stu- 
dent speaks of the economic insanity of 
segregation in Virginia, trying to support 
three school systems, etc. But as yet no 
important forms of South-wide white youth 
support have developed. 

NORTHERN SUPPORT 

Large-scale northern supporting actions 
in the form of picketing of Woolworth’s 
mass marches, meetings, circulation of SCLC 
petitions and Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) post cards, organization resolutions, 
fund raising have gone on for months. 
Trade union locals, the NAACP, and church 
groups have been active. But the greatest 
mass support has come from college students. 
Perhaps 50,000 students at 130 schools have 
actively participated. On May 17 the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin addressed the second 
university rally. Mass marches and meetings 
involving thousands each have taken place 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere. Mass picketing has 
been notable in Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. In Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit picketing centers around NAACP 
and church teenage groups the NAACP 
reaches. Elsewhere picketing has been based 
on college students and white teenagers from 
liberal and progressive middle-class back- 
grounds, 

While engaging in supporting actions, stu- 
dents on many campuses are giving their 
own campuses a long look. Resulting ac- 
tions have knocked out discrimination in a 
number of fraternities, in campus housing, 
and in other areas. 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

Throughout this period the National Stu- 
dent Christian Federation (NSCF) and the 
National Student Association (NSA), the 
official organization of student governments, 
have played a spurring and unifying role. 
The NSA Washington Conference represented 
a high point of unity and mobilization. But 
its 180 delegates fell far short of the expected 
number and of the potential. What is re- 
quired is for all major campus organizations 
North and South and all major youth or- 
ganizations that have endorsed the struggle 
to call jointly a nationwide conference on 
this question. Such a conference could bring 
together experiences and plan a massive 
assault on Jim Crow by young Leese NSA 
alone cannot be successful such a 
project. 

Another need of the movement is political 
action. Except for White House actions by 
Howard and Amherst students an a few 
other examples, the attitude has been that 
little can be gotten out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that will really help. A new youth 
march on a much higher and even more mass 
level following the sit-ins and just prior to 
election day is needed as are other forms of 
political action. 
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Mass picketing has not reached its fullest 
possible extent in most areas. Many church 
and civic groups have not been involved. 
For northern picketing to continue and ex- 
pand, participants must be convinced it is 
in their self-interest, it is their highest moral 
duty and it is economic pressure that can 
win against outfits like Woolworth’s who are 
not just innocents in the middle. Picketing 
must be backed up by other mass forms like 
petitions, post cards and rallies, student 
stoppages and by action on local questions 
of Jim Crow. 

PEACE ACTIVITY 


Peace activities by youth increased con- 
siderably. Young people have circulated pe- 
titions to promote summit success, had 
various educational meetings on campus fo- 
cusing on the summit issues, etc. In Los An- 
geles and Minnesota peace marches of several 
hundred youth were held. Student Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (Sane) and sim- 
ilar campus groups have shown some growth. 
At Temple University, — sama the cam- 
pus paper reported an of letters 
with Tashkent, U.S.S.R. on what youth can do 
for peace. After much resistance, NSA has 
organized tours of socialist lands and student 
exchanges with Poland and the U.S.S.R. The 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 
and Soviet Committee of Youth Organiza- 
tions have arranged peace seminars in both 
countries. NSA has even broken with its 
strict State Department position by endors- 
ing an end to testing nuclear weapons. 
Nearly 500 college and high school students 
in New York refused to obey Civil Defense 
regulations to take cover. A peace forum or- 
ganized by Advance, New York socialist youth 
group, drew 300 youth. A number of foreign 
students as well as an Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (ADA) and AFSC student 
spoke, 

A form of student peace sentiment has 
arisen in wide support of congressional bills 
for a Point 4 Youth Corps. This plan pro- 
vides that instead of going into the Armed 
Forces, students would go to newly independ- 
ent countries as technical aids. The argu- 
ment is that we do not need so many soldiers 
and this would be more valuable to our for- 
eign policy. 

There was major youth attendance at the 
Madison Square Garden Sane rally, the San 
Francisco Little Summit and Chicago Uni- 
versity Peace Forum. 

Despite the increase in activity, peace ac- 
tivity is still limited to left, pacifist and a 
few liberal and religious youth on the cam- 
pus and in some high schools. Peace or- 
ganizations are still unstable and weak. 
But new sections of youth are beginning to 
feel may be wrong with a US. 
foreign policy that is isolating our country. 

The cold war continues with respect to 
contacts by major U.S. youth tions 
and their international federations. Coor- 
dinating Secretariat (CO-SEC) on the stu- 
dent level and World Assembly of Youth 
(WAY) for all youth. Aside from the AFSC, 
organizations like NSA, the Y's and the 
Young Adult Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly (YAC) have not responded 
positively to the World Youth Forum pro- 
posal of the Committee of Soviet Youth Or- 
ganizations. The forum is to encourage an 
exchange of views by all youth organiza- 
tions of the world on peace and other prob- 
lems of youth. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES STRUGGLES 

A number of very significant struggles for 
democratic liberties has taken place. Most 
dramatic are the San Francisco mass pro- 
tests against the House un-Americans, the 
police attacks and the response of the col- 
lege youth involved. 

Well over a hundred schools protested the 
loyalty-oath requirements of the National 


Defense Education Act. Many schools re- 


fused to take money under the act. Stu- 
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dent lobbies have been effective. A number 
of political figures, as a result, have called 
for repeal. The danger exists, as indicated 
in the Prouty Amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act, already passed by the 
Senate, that legislation will be enacted mak- 
ing provisions worse, while appearing to meet 
the objections. 

Another broad movement has developed on 
nearly 60 campuses in opposition to com- 
pulsory ROTC. Mass actions such as the 
rally of 600 students at Lafayette College in 
Pennsylvania occurred. At Rutgers com- 
pulsory ROTC was dropped. The Army tried 
to meet objections by reducing time spent 
on strictly military subjects, but the move- 
ment goes on, 

In New York a sizable protest against the 
high school graduation loyalty oath has 
developed, 

Out of movements by youth on other issues 
have grown several academic freedom 
struggles. Such struggles arose out of the 
sit-in movements and the expulsion of stu- 
dents such as Reverend Lawson at Vander- 
bilt. Out of the World Youth Festival ac- 
tivities grew the House committee attacks 
and resulting protests. Out of the civil de- 
fense protest grew acadamic freedom fights 
at Brooklyn College and elsewhere. As the 
movements of youth for their needs grow, at- 
tacks that try to keep the lid on can be 
expected to increase. These youth actions 
also run into repressive measures remaining 
from the McCarthy period. What is new is 
that young people are acting anyway and are 
even beginning to remove some longstand- 
ing obstacles to democratic action, 

Dicer forme fan oka eet neers 
of youth action. Some others bear men- 
tion—notably the support of Portland College 
students to the newspaper strikers and of 
Philadelphia youth in collecting food and 
circulating post cards to support the steel 
strikers, 

SEARCH FOR BASIC ANSWERS 

Along with these actions on youth's needs, 
an increased searching for radical solutions 
to our country’s ills is developing. The Chal- 
lenge Collegiate Forum in New England is 
one example. Social problem discussion 
groups, Marxist study groups and classes have 
grown. In a few places left student campus 
political parties have emerged. Speakers 
from the Communist Party are being invited 
to campuses more frequently and are getting 
a better response. 

In the absence of alternatives, a number 
of youth with a positive orientation to the 
lands of socialism, to Marxism and who are 
friendly or not anti-Communist have drifted 
into the Young People’s Socialist League 
(YPSL). YPSL is the youth organization 
of the Socialist Party Social-Democratic 
Federation, 

A smaller number have joined the Young 
Socialist Alliance or supported their news- 
paper, the Young Socialist. The line of this 
organization is Trotskyite, publicly support- 
ing the political position and candidates of 
the Socialist Workers Party. They continue 
their main function in life of trying to win 
or split the genuine Marxist left. Due to 
their opposition to peaceful coexistence and 
their denial that the Socialist lands are So- 
cialist and splitting tactics in the mass move- 
ment they do not hold many youth for long. 
But they do disorient some and drive them 
from all progressive activity. 

As part of the revitalization of left youth, 
a number of essentially positive publications 
are developing. These include the academ- 
ically oriented Studies on the Left from the 
University of Wisconsin, a new academic 
journal of radical thought from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the significant new gen- 
eral youth mewspaper, New Horizons for 
Youth. 

WHY THE UPSURGE? 

What explains this upsurge among youth 

at this time? Following World War II, stim- 
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ulated by the return of the vets, American 
youth engaged in a number of significant 
struggles for peace, over academic conditions 
and in the political arena. With hindsight 
we can now say that these were rearguard 
actions aimed at limiting the advance of re- 
action and its policies and at preserving the 
democratic and progressive forces in good 
order for future offensive action. The sig- 
nificant youth fights against McCarthyism 
and for academic freedom in the early 1950's, 
though a new high point, were essentially 
defensive. Then followed in the late 1950's 
a period of groping for new directions and 
ripples of new offensive action for youth’s 
needs. 


On February 1, 1960, with the Greensboro 
sit-ins, the offensive of American youth for 
their needs began in earnest and is now 
developing. The factors contributing to the 
turn are several. Problems confronting cer- 
tain sections of the youth have been accu- 
mulating and sharpening. The problem of 
jobs for Negro college graduates has been 
mentioned. Job training and job prospect 
problems have sharpened, with widespread 
youth unemployment among the growing 
permanent army of unemployed, Negro 
teenagers, due to discrimination, have faced 
that problem even more severely. Getting 
a decent college education that enables a 
student to compete in a tougher job market 
has been a problem that compulsory ROTC, 
National Defense Education Act loyalty oaths, 
etc., have not made easier. Continuing war 
tensions and interference in a young per- 
son’s life by military service has been an- 
other problem. Young people have not been 
able to escape the growing feeling that some- 
thing is wrong in our country. Continual 
revelations of corruption and double stand- 
ards have undermined their confidence in 
the life of their society. Our international 


College students especially, living more 
among those who spend time analyzing the 
society we live in and more in contact with 
foreign students and international views of 
our country, have begun searching for some 
answers and means to put deeds into line 
with pretensions. Being young and not so 
hardened to the hypocrisy of our public life, 
they were in search of a cause in which they 
could have confidence, The struggle for 
human dignity, for full equality for the 
Negro people became that cause for many. 
Its morality was certain since it is one of 
the great worldwide moral issues to which 
even our Government gives lipservice. Ac- 
tions by students around the world for free- 
dom and democracy prepared American stu- 
dents to take social responsibility and break 
with the recent tradition of the isolated 
ivory tower. In economic terms, southern 
Negro students had little to lose. Northern 
students, McCarthyism being in ill repute, 
began to follow the lead of the southern 
students and lose their fears of acting. 

The struggle for Negro rights has now be- 
come a lever for struggle on other fronts. 
It has given experience in struggle, reduced 
fears and given hope for success. 

While the number of youth who not only 
are dissatisfied with our foreign policy but 
also are convinced of positive alternatives is 
still limited, it is growing. Recent events 
demonstrating the bankruptcy of those 
policies undoubtedly will prepare more youth 
for peace action. 

SOCIAL COMPOSITION 

So far the movements of youth have cen- 
tered around college students, especially 
Negro students. There has been consider- 
able motion also by high school students. 
Negro teenagers have been active in some 
places on the sit-ins. While liberal and 
progressive middle class teenagers have acted 
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on the sit-ins, the peace question, and in de- 
fense of democratic liberties. 

Among working youth there has been lo- 
calized activity for job training and for 
recreation. Too often young workers have 
shown backwardness on the need and role 
of unions, but in a number of local strike 
situations in electrical, hospital, and in the 
big steel strike younger workers have been 
among the stanchest. 

Youth struggles are weak among working 
youth, among teenagers who are not going 
to college and, in many places, among 
Negro teenagers. Until that situation 
changes youth actions will be inconsistent, 
somewhat unclear in direction and limited 
in their mass struggle character. But that 
does not mean we should give up major at- 
tention to that which is moving in order to 
concentrate on basic sections of the youth. 
It will not be easy to set these sections of 
youth in motion. Most organizations, in- 
cluding the churches, report a lack of work- 
ing youth membership and an absence of 
special forms of organization of these youth. 
A growing and powerful movement among 
college students and some teenagers can be a 
big lever in moving other sections of the 
youth who will be influenced by their ex- 
ample. In those places where large-scale 
Negro teenage and working youth participa- 
tion in the sit-ins has occurred, it usually 
resulted from college students and their or- 
ganizations approaching church youth 
groups and others and asking them to 
join in. 


YOUTH AND THE ANTIMONOPOLY COALITION 


Youth activities can be a lever in increas- 
ing forward-looking motion among adults. 
This can come from youth groups approach- 
ing adults and asking for help on given 
problems. It can also come from adult 
community organizations and trade unions 
focusing on conditions facing youth such as 
the condition of our schools, lack of job 
training and job opportunities, what to do 
positively about juvenile delinquency, etc. 
Parents are often ready to move on their 
children’s behalf before they will move for 
themselves. 

All in all, mass movements of youth for 
their needs are already an important factor 
in the developing antimonopoly people’s 
coalition and can become even more im- 
portant. More and more youth are becom- 
ing aware that it is Woolworth’s monopoly 
in the sit-in field and other big monopolies 
in the jobs and peace fields that are the 
obstacles. The support of union locals for 
the youth marches and sit-in picketing and 
the few examples of union concern for job 
training and education begin to teach youth 
that labor can be their best ally. More 
activity by unions and special youth forms 
of organization, like sons and daughters 
clubs, apprentice clubs, are needed to 
strengthen the labor-youth alliance and 
positively influence the direction of youth’s 
rebellion. While building strong alliances, 
youth must also have their own independent 
organizations if they are to develop most 
rapidly as a part of the antimonopoly 
coalition, 


CHIEF WEAKNESS 


Probably the greatest weakness in the en- 
tire youth field is the small size of the 
Communist youth and organized progressive 
youth. While they are growing in number 
they grow not nearly as fast as the mass 
movement. As a result many possibilities 
for democratic developments are not taken 
hold of. At a certain point this weakness 
can become crucial to the mass movement. 
Weaknesses appearing along the line of de- 
velopment may become crucial to any fur- 
ther advance. Communist youth especially, 
and other left youth, have special contribu- 
tions to make based on their class and world 
outlook. These include: (1) the possibility 
and need for the widest unity; (2) the need 
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for struggle within that unity for an orien- 
tation toward labor and basic sections of 
youth, for a policy of consistent mass 
struggle, for political action and di- 
visive tendencies; (3) showing who are the 
enemies and who are the friends of youth’s 
needs; (4) more radical immediate solutions 
when the situation requires; (5) propaganda 
and agitation for socialism which offers the 
only lasting full solution for youth's prob- 
ems. 

It is easier to split a movement with Red- 
baiting when there is no substantial 
Communist force to show in life what Com- 
munists really stand for. For all these rea- 
sons a strong and growing left current is 
required. 

Communist and progressive youth have 
been giving a good account of themselves in 
all the youth struggles mentioned. But 
they exist in too few places. What they 
have achieved only serves to point up the 
tragedy and error of repeated dissolutions of 
Marxist-oriented youth organizations. Dis- 
solution is easy, but it does not provide cor- 
rection or improvement. Building anew is 
most difficult. 

What are some of the obstacles to in- 
creasing rapidly the number of Communist 
and organized progressive youth? 

1, Adults, swamped with their own prob- 
lems, are leaving nearly all of the job to the 
few youth and even fewer experienced youth. 
Adults give insufficient attention to issues 
of concern to youth, to developing youth 
contacts, etc. 

2. Adults, feeling the lack of younger, more 
vigorous people, tend to draw youth away 
from the key focuses of youth activity. This 
is done by taking most of youth's time with 
meetings and activities that grow out of the 
focus of adult developments. In the special 
instances when such involvement of youth 
is correct, youth aspects and forms of or- 
ganization around general issues are over- 
looked. 

3. Sometimes in fear of having more work 
dumped on them, adults dampen the initia- 
tive of youth and then cover that up with 
big political theories. 

4. Weaknesses exist in the education of 
Communist and progressive youth. Not 
enough energy is devoted to this work. Such 
education must include character building— 
the combating of the destructive influences 
of our capitalist environment that produce 
competitive, opportunist and individualist 
traits, and building in their place working- 
class standards of conduct. 

All progressive adults and youth must 
make it their responsibility to act boldly to 
increase rapidly the number of Communist 
and organized progressive youth. It is pos- 
sible to do that today. Every adult must 
think over all the youth he or she knows 
and put them in contact with the organized 
youth. Where that is not possible, adults 
should aid in formation of new study groups, 
classes, action groups, etc. Financial and 
all other kinds of support by adults is needed 
for the many progressive youth activities now 
in existence. This is a crucial matter for 
the future of our movement and of our 
country. 


TAX-SUPPORTED PROPAGANDA OF 
BIRCH-TYPE SOCIETIES—SPEECH 
BY SENATOR MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, what most 
people do not realize when they read or 
listen to some of the malicious propa- 
ganda of the radical right is that all of 
us are probably paying for it. 

Many of the Birch-type societies, 
which are flooding the country with hate 
literature and lies in an effort to under- 
mine confidence in our form of govern- 
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ment and our leadership, hide their real 
purpose under high sounding titles made 
up of words like “American,” “Chris- 
tian,” “freedom,” and “crusade.” On 
this basis, they claim to be religious or 
educational institutions, and therefore 
eligible to financing by tax-exempt in- 
come, despite the fact that our tax laws 
make such income available to a religious 
or educational association only if no sub- 
stantial part of its activities is devoted 
“to carrying on propaganda.” 

The brand of tax-supported education 
being forced on the American people by 
these organizations, and the extent to 
which it is financed by tax-exempt dol- 
lars was discussed with eloquence, force, 
and courage by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
at the Northwest Regional Conference of 
COPE in Portland last month, and I ask 
that her speech entitled “Tax-Supported 
Propaganda” be placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax SUPPORTED PROPAGANDA 


(Speech of Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
at COPE Northwest Regional Conference, 
Portland, Oreg., May 26, 1963) 
Pollyanna was determined to find some 

good in everything and everybody—so much 
so that the term “Pollyanna” has come to 
characterize those perpetually cheery souls, 
we all know them, who profess to find a good 
side to even the blackest day—like the good 
people who always insist that though Musso- 
lini was a villain, he did make the railroad 
trains run on time. 

I don’t meet many Pollyannas in my daily 
deliberations. I usually have to listen to the 
prophets of gloom and despair. But the 
other day I was discussing the activities of 
the John Birch Society with a colleague who 
argued, tongue in cheek, that even the John 
Birch Society had its good points. 

First, he argued, by now, most Americans 
who spend at least part of the day awake, 
know the John Birch Society for what it 
really is: a maniacal sect dedicated to a re- 
turn to a 19th-century economy and repeal 
of the Bill of Rights. Not that the society 
was eager to publicize its malicious wares, 
but because its founder and patron oracle, 
Robert Welch, stumbled into the glare of 
public exposure 2 years ago with his accusa- 
tion that Eisenhower was a Communist. 
And that was too much for any rational 
American, left, right, or center, to stomach. 
Consequently, the society’s name has become 
a warning flag to thinking Americans that 
any message associated with it is tainted by 
a distorted and perverted view of man, eco- 
nomics and society. That was one good 
thing” about the John Birch Society. 

The second “good thing” he had to say 
about the John Birch Society was that at 
least the Federal Government didn’t sub- 
sidize it. 

I find it hard to dismiss that lightly, an 
insidious cancer that has infected many 
otherwise well-intentioned Americans. But 
he did have a point: although the Govern- 
ment doesn't contribute to the John Birch 
Society, you and I unwittingly, and certainly 
involuntarily, as taxpayers, are indirectly 
financing millions of dollars of Birch-type 
propaganda put out by less well-known but 
equally vicious organizations. 

Our tax laws make tax-exempt, income 
contributed to any organization organized 
and operated exclusively for religious * * * 
or educational purposes” as long as no sub- 
stantial part of its activities * * * is carry- 
ing on propaganda.” Propaganda, inciden- 
tally, is defined by Webster’s as “Any 
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organized or concerted group, effort, or move- 
ment to spread particular doctrines.” 

Despite this express exclusion of propa- 
ganda organs from tax exemption, there is 
increasing evidence that dozens of rightwing 
groups are today masquerading as educa- 
tional or religious organizations, and are 
flooding the country with the partisan, po- 
litical propaganda of the far right, finan 
by tax-free contributions from businessmen. 
And, whenever a businessman has tax- 
exempt income, somebody else is forced to 
pay more taxes—and that somebody else is 
you and I, 

Who are these organizations and how do 
they get away with it? One thing is certain: 
you can’t spot them by their titles. Our 
rightwing extremists may be deficient in 
their respect for democracy but they cer- 
tainly are imaginative when it comes to se- 
lecting democratic-sounding titles. Let me 
cite an example. Are you interested in 
America’s future? So am I. Then you may 
be interested to learn, as I was, what a “non- 
profit, educational” tax-exempt institution 
called America’s Future, Inc., has to say. 

America’s Puture, Inc., puts out an eight- 
page newsletter which it describes as “a 
weekly antidote for the flood of socialistic 
slanted news and views that assails us” and 
broadcasts a weekly radio p with 
R. K. Scott as the principal commentator. 
Recently, Scott’s brand of tax-supported 
education included: 

1. Criticism of the Supreme Court decision 
on school prayers (July 13, September 14). 

2. Repudiation of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on school segregation (From that de- 
cision has flowed most of the racial dissen- 
sions and hatred with which we have been 
plagued ever since. In that decision the Su- 
preme Court did something that it had no 
right to do under our Constitution.”) (Au- 
gust 10.) 

3. Opposition to Government control of 
industry and power to levy taxes on indus- 
tries (August 24). 

4. Attacks on the State Department and 
the USIA (the latter is “riddled with hordes 
of boondogglers, many of whom are soft on 
communism”) (July 27). 

5. Criticism of U.S. support of the U.N. 
actions in Katanga (September 7). 

6. Criticism of our participation in the 
U.N. (“the awful mess resulting from our in- 
volvement in the United Nations”) (August 
3). 

7. Objections to admitting Russian tourists 
into the United States where they can spy 
(July 20). 

8. Opposition to the dangerous “labor 
union monopoly” which “makes a political 
and economic slave of the union worker” and 
should be equated with “labor boss monop- 
oly” (July 6, August 31). 

America’s Future also conducts a thriving 
business in book-burning called operation 
textbook. Its “textbook evaluation commit- 
tee,” which incidentally contains 4 men 
active in the John Birch Society, is now one- 
third of the way toward its expressed goal of 
evaluating all 400 social science textbooks 
currently in use in America’s high schools— 
handing out failing grades to books which 
give too much attention to freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, and the press, and which fail 
to stress the right to acquire and hold prop- 
erty, the right to work, the right to engage 
in free enterprise, and the right of a free 
society to protect itself against subversion. 
And woe betide any text that would “attempt 
to instill in the student the idea of ‘world 
mindedness’ or world citizenship and world 
government.” 

We soon discover that America’s Future 
Inc., is in reality dedicated to reviving the 
worst of America’s past while burying the 
very freedoms that have made America great. 

Who is it that pumps tax-exempt funds 
into America’s Future Inc.? Many old 
friends of democratic education, led by Gulf 
Oil, Armco Steel, Cities Service, Consolidated 
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Edison of New York, Dupont and Socony- 
Vacuum. Your taxes and my taxes will be 
higher so that these companies can make 
tax-exempt donations to America’s Future 
Inc. 

Let's turn to another fine-sounding tax- 
exempt organization, The American Good 
Government Society. Each year the society 
makes George Washington Day awards at a 
George Washington Day dinner to Americans 
who have contributed to good government 
during the past year. That seems like a 
worthwhile function—except for the strange 
fact that between 1953 and 1963, of the 
awards given to Senators and Representa- 
tives, 10 went to Southern Democrats and 
the rest to conservative Republicans. I was 
surprised to learn, as I am sure you are, that 
for the last 10 years no one but Southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans has 
made any contribution to good government. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I 
don’t really object—and I consider that I 
have no right to object—to any group of 
American citizens getting together and mak- 
ing George Washington Day awards to any- 
one they choose (though I sometimes wonder 
at the woeful miscarriages of Justice that are 
committed in the names of American 
heroes). What I most certainly do object to 
is the use of tax-exempt Income to promote 
these essentially political activities. The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of speech, 
thankfully, but it does not guarantee that 
political propaganda shall be subsidized by 
tax concessions. 

There is probably no one who gets more 
radical rightwing propaganda value for his 
tax-exempt dollar than Haroldson Lafayette 
Hunt, whom Time magazine labeled “the 
big daddy to many a far-right crusade.“ 
H. L. Hunt has been rated the second richest 
man in the United States with a total wealth 
as high as $3 billion and annual income 
hovering around $50 million. From his 
headquarters in Dallas, Tex., Hunt indulges 
his urge to convince his fellow citizens that 
the U.S, Government is so thickly infiltrated 
with Communists that it is practically Com- 
munist now, and that any man or woman 
who favors medicare, foreign aid, and vir- 
tually any other social welfare measure 
which you might care to name, is an enemy 
of freedom. Hunt also dabbles in anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic, and even anti- 
Protestant propaganda (the National Council 
of Churches) (which doesn't leave him very 
much room), and damns the Supreme Court 
as the violator of the Constitution. 

You would think that a man with $3 bil- 
lion at his disposal and an active spleen 
would be willing to finance his own propa- 
ganda warfare. But Hunt prefers to let the 
Federal Government assume a substantial 
Portion of his political crusades. 

Hunt has simply packaged his propaganda 
network under the head of the Lifeline 
Foundation, Inc., and then had his business 
corporations—the Hunt Oil Co., and its food 
processing and canning division, the HLH 


. advertising expendi- 
tures are treated as a business expense and 
deducted from the company's income before 
taxes. Hunt's expressed goal is to see the 
$11 billion which American business spends 
on advertising annually, devoted to the spon- 
soring of rightwing propaganda. 

Lifeline’s boiling caldron of trouble in- 
cludes a 5-day-a-week radio program, TV 
program, a four-page twice-weekly political 
polemic, a book club: “Lifeline Links,” and 
Lifeline seminars: to “meet the public de- 
mand for accelerated enlightenment” on 
freedom, Communist subversion, and “shel- 
ter protection against fallout.” 

What kind of commercial entertainment 
does Lifeline put out? Here's a sample: 
“Support gained from church circles in the 
United States helps them (the Communists) 
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to break down the moral antipathy of a 
community and gives the infiltrator this 
respectability which they desperately need.” 

And again “Everyone in the United States 
+ * + except, apparently, the Supreme Court, 
knows that communism advocates the over- 
throw of this Government.” ‘To ward off libel 
suits Hunt’s propagandists call the victims 
of their attacks mistaken” but it is quite 
clear to anyone who listens that “mistaken” 
is a synonym for “enemies of freedom,” 
which is in turn a synonym for Communist. 

“As anti-Communist sentiment grows 
stronger in the United States, the mistaken 
forces seeking to end freedom feel the dam- 
age to their cause. Word has gone out that 
anticommunism must be stopped * * * 
Definite orders for the liquidation of anti- 
communism have been given in a party mani- 
festo * * * Since that manifesto, the drive 
against anticommunism has been growing 
steadily more intense. * * * If you were the 
head man of the ‘mistaken’ forces that are 
working to end freedom, what orders could 
you have given that would have produced 
greater strategic victory than the commu- 
nization of Cuba? 

* . > . . 


“The Second World War was but another 
step in the program of the ‘mistaken’ to con- 
quer the entire world. 


* * * . * 


“The entire propaganda line of the mis- 
taken,’ including doubletalk about disarma- 
ment, is designed to make it easier for them 
to carry out their plot for ending freedom.” 

To label a group or individual as mis- 
taken,” then, is Hunt’s not-so-subtle way 
of accusing anyone who disagrees with him 
of being a Communist, without risking a 
libel suit. But the vicious innuendo is no 
less vicious because it is put into this kind 
of transparent code. 

Another blatant example of the abuse of 
tax deductible advertising is the arrange- 
ment worked out by General Electric with 
erstwhile former movie star Ronald Reagan. 
While he was host and occasional star of 
the television show General Electric Theater, 
Reagan’s contract called for 8 weeks of 
speaking tours for G.E. each year. On these 
tours Reagan had little if anything to say 
about G.E. toasters or television sets or even 
anything about his own television program, 
but at each stop he made the same rigidly 
conservative speech against social security, 
the Income tax, Federal aid to education, 
and medicare. It has been suggested that 
Reagan is even opposed to a national post 
office. 

I think I have given you enough to con- 
vey the flavor of these organizations—and 
the aroma as well—but I assure you that 
this is by no means an exhaustive sampling. 
Just listen to this rollcall of high-sounding 
titles for low-hitting activities: The Ameri- 
can Council of Christian Laymen (how Red 
is the National Council of Churches?); The 
American Economic Foundation; the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade; Christian's 
Echoes Ministry; Christian Freedom Foun- 
dation; Church League of America; The Cir- 
cuit Riders; the Economists National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy; Foundation for 
Economic Education; the Inter-Collegiate 
Society of Individualists; the national edu- 
cation program. 

In 1961, these organizations—plus the ones 
I have already discussed—took in better than 
$5% million in tax-free contributions. 

What’s in a name? Well, for each of these 
high-sounding organizations: Tax-free in- 
come and the shield of respectability that 
cloaks their rightwing extremist propaganda. 

How has this been permitted to happen? 
It is painfully clear that the Tax Service has 
simply not done the job Congress gave it: 
to rout out the dists from the bona 
fide educators. It may be that the Service 
has simply lacked the manpower to investi- 
gate exemption applications, It is no doubt 
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true that in a given instance the line be- 
tween education and political propaganda 
is a difficult one to draw. Whatever the 
reasons I think it is incumbent upon the 
Tax Service to terminate, and with more 
than deliberate speed, the fraudulent use 
of the “educational” exemption as a tax 
haven for partisan political propaganda. 
And I intend to use every resource at my 
command to see that this is done. Not, let 
me repeat, for the purpose of silencing po- 
litical activity, but merely for the purposes 
of eliminating the tax-exemption subsidy. 

If I make a contribution to the Oregon 
Dunes Committee, my gift is clearly not tax 
deductible because the Dunes Committee has 
a political, though nonprofit goal: the crea- 
tion of the Oregon Dunes National Seashore. 
But if I were a member of the D. AR. and 
contributed to that crusty old institution, 
my gift would be tax deductible. 

Yet, at its 72d Continental Congress held 
in Washington last month, the DAR. 
adopted resolutions opposing disarmament 
and the test ban treaty, deficit spending, 
foreign aid, liberalization of the Immigration 
Act of 1952, the United Nations, public hous- 
ing, urban renewal, Federal aid to mental 
health care, the domestic Peace Corps and 
the Youth Conservation Corps (on the 
grounds that it would “result in endangering 
the future of private youth organizations 
and delay the entrance of the youth of this 
Nation into the field of free enterprise’’). 
Here is the dissenting testimony of Mrs. E. 
King, herself a member of the D.A.R. and a 
representative of the Chappaqua, N. Y. 
chapter. 

“While the DAR professes no political pur- 
pose and claims tax-exemption on the 
strength of it,” she reported to the members 
of her local chapter, “its policy year after 
dreary year monotonously issued from its 
rubber-stamped congresses support uni- 
formly the position of a certain segment of 
American political thought. No resolution 
contrary to the positions of the far-right 
wing is adopted.” 

Would any fair-minded observer say with 
justice that the Oregon Dunes Committee is 
more political in its activities than the DAR? 
I think not. 

Let me close by citing to you the strange 
case of the Intercollegiate Society of Indi- 
vidualists, which incidentally draws wide 

from private power companies— 
though not, let me hasten to add, from the 
State of Oregon. The society is militantly 
opposed to both the income tax and Federal 
aid to education. Yet isn’t it ironic that 
its own activities are income tax free and 
this exemption represents Federal aid—not 
to “education” in any meaningful sense, but 
to political propaganda masquerading as 
education. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
hunger is undoubtedly one of the most 
pressing problems facing mankind. 
Even in our Nation where surpluses are 
harvested from the fields each year, 
there are many who go to bed hungry. 
We are striving to meet this problem 
both at home and abroad. In addition 
to the school lunch program and the 
direct distribution of food to the needy, 
we have a number of pilot food stamp 
projects in operation. These pilot proj- 
ects have been instrumental in the de- 
velopment of an effective distribution 
system to meet the problem of hunger 
and malnutrition among our Nation’s 
needy. It is my hope that the food 
stamp program can be made permanent 
and national in scope. 

To meet the problem of hunger in the 
underdeveloped nations of the world our 
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Nation has stepped up its food-for-peace 
program. However, this program only 
scratches the surface of the problem. 
The Daily Dunklin Democrat of Kennett, 
Mo., recently published a thoughtful edi- 
torial concerning the need for a greater 
effort on our part. The editorial con- 
cludes that unless we find a solution to 
alleviating the hunger of millions of peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped nations, the 
world’s largest stockpile of nuclear 
bombs will not suffice against the revolu- 
tions and upheavals which are clearly in 
store for us in many parts of the world.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COME THE REVOLUTION 


For the past few weeks this newspaper 
has been publishing a series of articles deal- 
ing with national and foreign policy pur- 
sued by this country. The series, entitled 
“New Frontier Diplomacy,” has made one 
point over and over and over again—the 
United States not only finds itself in trouble 
with its sworn Communist enemies, but it 
also finds itself in increasing turmoil with 
the have-not nations of the world. 

Last weekend, in Africa, a move to unify 
all of Africa, save South Africa, into a new 
alliance similar to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in this hemisphere was success- 
fully staged. The African alliance is aimed 
specifically against the white man on the 
Dark Continent, if such a phrase is appli- 
cable and/or legal these days. 

The vast problems of the have-not na- 
tions in South America continue to grow 
worse as the economic plight of millions of 
Latin Americans grows insurmountable. In 
Asia, starving millions create potential ene- 
mies of the United States and the rest of the 
free world. 

Indeed, from 10 to 15 percent of the world’s 
population is undernourished to the point 
of hunger and another 25 to 35 percent 
do not receive anything like an adequate 
diet. These figures have just been released 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 

Much of the greatest deficiency is in the 
Far East, where more than half of the world’s 
population lives on only one-fourth of the 
world’s food supply and that fourth contains 
much less than its share of protein. Yet 
there are cases of malnutrition among relief 
recipients right here in the United States 
and even in southeast Missouri, the State’s 
richest farming area. 

To sustain even the present unsatisfactory 
nutrition levels for a moderately expanding 
world population, the UN survey group esti- 
mates it will take an increase of 35 percent 
in food supplies by 1975. To improve the 
diet, production of meat and fish in the less 
developed countries, the level will need to 
be increased by more than 120 percent. Look- 
ing toward the year 2,000, “the less developed 
countries will need to increase the total food 
supplies to four times the present volume 
and their supplies of animal food products 
to about sixfold,” to quote the recent UN 
report. 

Can this be done? Probably. Agricultural 
surpluses in the United States show it is 
possible to increase greatly production from 
the same number of acres. 

But population growth could exceed esti- 
mates, and an increasing number of nations 
in the world are becoming less and less satis- 
fied with “marginal” diets for their popula- 
tions. Aiming at the minimum diet for mil- 
lions of persons may no longer suffice. 

Where does it all lead? Americans may 
ponder the question, for this Nation con- 
stitutes the paradox of the 20th cen- 
tury. While much of the rest of the world 
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starves or leads a day-by-day existence, the 
United States is giving its primary agricul- 
tural attention to the control rather than 
the expansion of farm products, from food 
to cotton. While the millions of persons are 
inadequately fed, many more millions, in 
Africa and Asia, are inadequately clothed— 
as U.S. cotton stockpiles grow larger and 
larger. 

Mere distribution of this farm surplus in 
the United States is not the answer, but an 
easing of our food and cotton stockpiles 
would materially aid the American farm 
problem and would hold out an example of 
free world productivity to the remainder of 
the world. 

The greatest crime of this Nation in this 
century will not be colonialism or support- 
ing dictators who deprive their people of 
freedom. The greatest indictment against 
America is that it has tons of surplus food- 
stuffs and farm products while millions 
throughout the world are inadequately fed 
and clothed. 

Perhaps it is heresy to suggest that a por- 
tion of this Nation’s $51 billion defense 
budget be diverted from supersonic airplanes 
and nuclear warheads to distribution of sur- 
plus food where the world markets will not 
be disrupted. 

But we would like to suggest it, neverthe- 
less. 

America’s greatest deterrent to commu- 
nism is not the nuclear bomb, which we now 
share with the Russians, but our vast farm 
surpluses which the Russians do not have 
and cannot distribute to the world's hungry. 

The problem of feeding millions with sur- 
plus foodstuffs is not easily solved, but a 
nation which has the capacity to develop 
the nuclear bomb can certainly develop the 
program required to raise the standard of 
living of millions of have-nots in the world 
today. 

And, unless we do, the world’s largest 
stockpile of nuclear bombs will not suffice 
against the revolutions and upheavals which 
are clearly in store for us in many parts of 
the world. 


MEN TRAINED UNDER THE 
MDTA PLAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is always encouraging to learn that a 
program you supported in its establish- 
ment is accomplishing its purposes and 
benefiting the people of your State. Re- 
cently, the Daily Dunklin Democrat pub- 
lished an article concerning the quality 
of training under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Dunklin Democrat, Ken- 
nett, Mo., June 7, 1963] 
Men TRAINED UNDER MDTA PLAN Go ro 
Work Wrra Kansas Crrr FIRM 

Fifteen Kansas City men are proving the 
value of a federally financed program to 
teach new skills and upgrade old ones in 
this era of automation. 

A total of nine men who completed train- 
ing as welders under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act were hired by 
the Hesse Carriage Co. in Kansas City. The 
Hesse Co. is an old established firm in Kan- 
sas City that originally manufactured 
horse-drawn wagons. With the advent of 
motor vehicles, they quickly adjusted to auto 
truck bodies. They are known nationally 
for their product. The men hired were: 

Lloyd Baslee, Vern Garner, Thomas Hall, 
Arthur McCullough, Charles Vodry, Ken- 
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neth Lea, Vern Campbell, Douglas Gore, and 
Melvin Campbell, all of Kansas City. 

Due to the shortage of welders, produc- 
tion at the Hesse plant had been curtailed. 
A regular visit by a representative of the 
Missouri State Employment Service advised 
them of the pending availability of gradu- 
ate trainees. As a result, two trainees, 
Thomas Hall and Arthur McCullough, were 
referred for interview. 

They were given both a written and per- 
formance test in welding theory and prac- 

ice. Tobe Tennyson, plant superintendent, 

stated he “was surprised and pleased with the 
results of these tests.” He believes that their 
success in passing the tests could be at- 
tributed to the thoroughness of training 
given by a Kansas City public vocational 
school. He added, “Their knowledge of gases, 
metals, and blueprints surpassed that of 
most of our gate hires.’ He was also com- 
plimentary of the type of trainee, stating, 
“The Missouri State Employment Service 
certainly selected the right type of men for 
this training.” 

As a result of the hiring of the two men 
at the going hourly rate of $2.66 per hour, 
Tennyson and his assistant, Henry Elliott, 
advised Production Manager Joseph W. 
Oblala, We will need more welders. I think 
we had better get as many as we can out of 
this class.” In all, they secured nine men be- 
fore other employers became aware of the 
quality of this training. 

A contact with all of the graduates indi- 
cates they are grateful for this opportunity to 
acquire a skill. Their outlook on their em- 
ployability is decidedly different than it 
was last November when they entered train- 
ing. 

Douglas Gore, 702 Woodland Street, stated: 
“I've had a pretty rough time finding steady 
employment and with a wife and three chil- 
dren, I was worried as I am 38 years of age. 
Now I'm doing the work I like and have a 
skill to offer an employer.” 

Arthur McCullough said: “No more job 
changes for me. I’m working for a fine 
company and like my work. Thanks to the 
Employment Service and the school.“ 


PRESIDENT JOHN KENNEDY VISITS 
WEST VIRGINIA ON STATE'S 
100TH ANNIVERSARY—PREDICTS 
PROGRESS FOR FUTURE IN SIG- 
NIFICANT SPEECH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is “Statehood Day” as West Virginia 
celebrates its centennial. For the offi- 
cial program on this eventful occasion 
our guest of honor was the President of 
the United States. 

President Kennedy spoke extempo- 
raneously from the steps of the State 
Capitol at Charleston to a rain-damp- 
ened but jovial throng of thousands of 
West Virginians. Many thousands of 
other citizens greeted him warmly along 
the route from Kanawha Airport to the 
State House. Hundreds of eager chil- 
dren cheered Mr. Kennedy. Twice dur- 
ing the motorcade he had the automo- 
bile stop while he stepped down to the 
road to shake hands with his well- 
wishers. 

Present and participating in the cere- 
mony which marked the official celebra- 
tion of West Virginia’s 100th anniver- 
cary were the incumbent Governor, the 
“Tonorable William Wallace Barron, and 
“armer Governors Homer A. Holt, Okey 
Patteson, and Cecil H. Underwood. 

The State’s two U.S. Senators and 
Members of the delegation in the House 
of Representatives were introduced by 
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the president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Paul A. Miller, who presided. 

Members of the State board of public 
works and the State supreme court of 
appeals, as well as members of the cen- 
tennial commission and the state leg- 
islature, also had positions of honor 
near the podium from which the Na- 
tion’s Chief Executive delivered the 
centennial address. 

Theme of the President's speech was 
a tribute to the State and its people. 
He expressed his personal appreciation 
to the men and women of West Virginia 
for their friendship and assistance, and 
prophesied that the future of the State 
would be one of achievement and prog- 
ress. 

West Virginia was the 35th State ad- 
mitted to the United States. President 
Kennedy, at the conclusion of his mean- 
ingful remarks, received a 35-gun salute. 

Mr. President, the Charleston Gazette, 
started the eventful 100th birthday of 
the State of West Virginia, by publish- 
ing an appropriate editorial Today 
We Have Cause For Pride, Assurance.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the editorial printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston Gazette, June 20, 1963] 
Topay We Have CAUSE FOR PRIDE, ASSURANCE 


This is June 20, 1963—just 100 years be- 
yond the day West Virginia was born. 

On this date a century ago a statehood 
proclamation—signed 2 months earlier by 
the 16th President of the United States, 
Abraham Lincoln—became effective. 

And today the 35th President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy, will be in Charles- 
ton to help West Virginia celebrate the an- 
niversary of its admission as the 35th State 
in the Union. 

It will be a homecoming of sorts for Presi- 
dent Kennedy, for he campaigned its hills 
and valleys, its cities and hamlets vigorously 
in the 1960 presidential primary—and it was 
here that he received his greatest lift in 
his journey to the White House. 

And his very first act as President was 
to increase the variety and nutritional value 
of surplus food commodities for the econom- 
ically distressed families of the State’s dis- 
placed coal miners. 

Other programs and acts of his administra- 
tion have demonstrated his continuing in- 
terest in West Virginia and its problems. 
And his willingness, amid the enormous pres- 
sures of his office, to come to Charleston 
as West Virginia’s Statehood Day speaker 
emphasizes his feeling that with the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, there is no State in 
the Union with which I am better acquainted 
or to which I am more indebted.” 

Thus, as we reflect on the past and look 
to the future on this 100th anniversary, it 
can be said that West Virginia was made by 
a President (Lincoln), it made a President 
(Kennedy), and a President is helping to 
remake it for a brighter future. 

West Virginia, like all States and institu- 
tions and individuals that have lived 
through the march of time, has had its ups 
and downs in its first 100 years. But no- 
where can people be prouder of their heritage 
because West Virginia is the only State in 
the Union that was born directly out of 
loyalty to the Union. 

We owe much to our forebears, those 
rugged and hardy pioneers west of the Al- 
leghenies, for without their courage and 
imagination and devotion to the Constitu- 
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tion there is no telling what would have 
been the fate of the Republic. 

The men who establish the reorganized 
government of Virginia and then worked 
successfully for the creation of a new State 
risked property, reputation, and even their 
lives to stand by the Union and fight for 
principles which they considered imperative 
to the vitality and survival of this Nation. 
These were people with the faith to stand 
up in the face of adversity. 

It is encouraging to note that West Vir- 
ginians of today, as they face a future marked 
by industrial and economic change and the 
mysteries of space, are showing the qualities 
to which they were born. 

President Lincoln, in signing the West 
Virginia statehood bill, said: “It is said that 
the admission of West Virginia is secession, 
and tolerated only because it is our secession. 
Well, if we call it by that name, there is a 
difference enough between secession against 
the Constitution, and secession in favor of 
the Constitution.” 

President Kennedy, in extending congratu- 
lations to West Virginia on its 100th anniver- 
sary, said: “I know that this country has no 
group of citizens more dedicated to freedom 
today than the people of West Virginia. 
They can be proud of their heritage and 
their State, for it was born of courage and 
loyalty. And in the light of their past they 
can look forward to the future with confi- 
dence.” 

In the words of these two Presidents who 
have been so close to West Virginia our peo- 
ple have cause for pride and assurance, 

We congratulate West Virginia on this 
milestone in its history. 

We say “welcome home” 
Kennedy. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is concluded. 


to President 


CONTROL OF FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 216, Sen- 
ate bill 684. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
684) to clarify certain provisions of part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
to place transactions involving unifica- 
tion on acquisitions of control of freight 
forwarders under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 5) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word It“ at the 
beginning of subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
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(2) and inserting in lieu thereof “Subject to 
section 410 of part IV of this Act, it”; 

(2) by inserting at the end of paragraph 
(2) a new subparagraph as follows: 

“(g) The Commission shall not approve 
any application of a freight forwarder sub- 
ject to part IV to acquire a motor carrier or 
of a motor carrier subject to part II to ac- 
quire a freight forwarder unless it finds that 
the transaction proposed will enable the ap- 
plicant to use the service of the motor car- 
rier or freight forwarder sought to be ac- 
quired to public advantage in its operations 
and will be consistent with the public in- 
terest and will not unduly restrain competi- 
tion: Provided, That if the Commission ap- 
proves any such transaction, no terms or 
conditions shall be imposed which would re- 
quire the motor carrier or freight forwarder 
so acquired to confine its service to ship- 
ments moving on the bills of lading of or 
having a prior or subsequent haul by the 
— freight forwarder or motor car- 

rier.’ ” 

(3) by amending that portion of the first 
sentence of paragraph (3) following the 
colon to read as follows: “Section 20 (1) to 
(10), inclusive, of this part, sections 204(a) 
(1) and (2) and 220 of part II, section 313 of 
part III, and section 412 of part IV (which 
relate to accounts, and so forth, of 
carriers), and section 20a (2) to (11), inclu- 
sive, of this part, and section 214 of part II 
(which relate to issues of securities and as- 
sumptions of liability of carriers), including 
in each case the penalties applicable in the 
case of violations of such provisio: ~ 

(4) by adding at the end of paragraph (4) 
thereof the following new sentence: “Any 
such transaction or control or management 
in a common interest involving a freight for- 
warder subject to part IV which was lawfully 
accomplished or effectuated prior to the date 
of enactment of this sentence, or the con- 
tinuance thereof, shall not be deemed a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this ph.“; 

(5) by amending paragraph (13) to read as 
follows: 

“(13) As used in paragraphs (2) to (12), 
inclusive, the term ‘carrier’ means a carrier 
by railroad, an express company, and a sleep- 
ing-car company subject to this part; a mo- 
tor carrier subject to part II: a water carrier 
subject to part III; and a freight forwarder 
subject to part IV.“; and 

(6) by striking out “upon application of 
any carrier, as defined in section 1(3), and 
after hearing, by order to authorize such car- 
rier” in paragraph (16) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “upon application of any carrier, as 
defined in section 1(3), or of any freight for- 
warder subject to part IV and affiliated with 
such carrier, and after hearing, by order to 
authorize such carrier, or such freight for- 
warder,”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 404 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 1004(c)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this 
Act to make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
freight forwarder, whether or not such freight 
forwarder controls, is controlled by, or is un- 
der common control with such carrier, in any 
respect whatsoever; or to subject any freight 
forwarder, whether or not such freight for- 
warder controls, is controlled by, or is under 
common control with such carrier, to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 1009), is amended in the first pro- 
viso by striking out “and shall be consistent 
with the national transportation policy de- 
clared in this Act“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or any common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle subject to part II, shall be consistent 
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with the national tion policy de- 
clared in this Act, and shall not unduly re- 
strain competition”. 

Sec. 4. Section 410 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1010), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “Any” at the 
beginning of subsection (g) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in section 5 
of this Act, any”; and 

(2) by amending subsection (h) to read 
as follows: 

“(h) No person holding a permit issued 
under this part shall be authorized to engage 
in any direct railroad, water, or motor-carrier 
operations subject to part I, I, or IIT of this 
Act, except motor-vehicle operations in 
transportation which, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 202(c)(1) of this Act, is 
to be regulated as service subject to this 
part.” 

Src. 5. Section 411 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 1011) is amended—. 

(1) by striking out subsections (a) and 
(g) thereof; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), and (f) thereof as subsections (a), 
(b), (e), (d), and (e), respectively; 

(3) by striking out the phrase provisions 
of subsection (a), (b), or (e)“ where it ap- 
pears in subsections (c) and (d), as so re- 
designated by paragraph (2) of this section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “provisions of 
subsection (a) or (b)“; and 

(4) by amending subsection (b) thereof, 
as so redesignated by paragraph (2) of this 
section, to read as follows: 

“(b) After the expiration of six months 
from the date of enactment of this amenda- 
tory paragraph, it shall be unlawful for any 

person affillated with any carrier subject to 
Part f. Ul. or III, to hold the position of 
section 5(6) of part I, to hold the position of 
officer or director in any freight forwarder 
subject to this part, or hold any stock in 
such a freight forwarder, unless, upon due 
showing, in form and manner prescribed by 
the Commission, it shall have been author- 
ized by order of the Commission finding that 
neither public nor private interests will be 
adversely affected thereby; except that, if 
the position or stock was or could have been 
lawfully held on such date of enactment, 
such holding may continue pending deter- 
mination of an application for such order 
filed by or in behalf of such person prior to 
the expiration of such period.“. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws, as defined in the first section of 
the Act of October 15, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 12), 
with respect to effectuation prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act (by stock owner- 
ship or otherwise) of the control or man- 
agement of a freight forwarder subject to 
part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in a 
common interest with any other such freight 
forwarder or with a common carrier subject 
to part I, II, or III of such Act. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] is in charge of the pending 
bill, I understand that he will now make 
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the presentation on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, S. 
684 was introduced at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
bill is designed to authorize acquisitions 
of motor carriers by freight forwarders 
and to amend part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, relating to ownership, 
control, and operation of freight for- 
warders in common with carriers of 
other modes to provide that future 
transactions involving such acquisitions 
be made subject to the provisions of 
section 5 of part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended legislation to this ef- 
fect in its latest two annual reports to 
Congress. Recommendation No. 15 of 
the Commission’s 76th annual report, 
which was filed earlier this year, is the 
Commission's most recent recommenda- 
tion along this line. 

The present state of the law is confus- 
ing and does not apply equally to all 
modes which are under regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Chairman Lawrence K. Walrath of the 
Commission clearly outlined the present 
provisions of the law in his testimony 
before the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee in support of this legislation. 
He said: 


Section 4li(a) of the act prohibits a 
freight forwarder or any person (defined in 
section 402 as including an individual, firm, 
and corporation) controlling a freight for- 
warder from acquiring control of a carrier 
subject to parts I, II, or III of the act. Ex- 
pressly excepted from this prohibition is 
the right of any carrier subject to parts I, 
II, or III to acquire control of any other 
carrier subject to those parts in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5 of the act. 
In addition, under section 411(g) it is law- 
ful for a common carrier subject to parts 
I, II, or III or any person controlling such 
a common carrier to acquire control of a 
freight forwarder. 

Taken together these three provisions 
lead to the following confusing results: A 
person who initially gains control of a com- 
mon carrier can subsequently acquire con- 
trol of a freight forwarder, but a person 
cannot first acquire control of a freight for- 
warder and then acquire control of a com- 
mon carrier, although the result is the same 
in each instance. Also, a person who ac- 
quires control of a common carrier and a 
freight forwarder, in that order, cannot later 
acquire direct control of another common 
carrier, although he may indirectly accom- 
plish this by having the controlled common 
carrier acquire control of the other common 
carrier. 

To add to the confusion, section 411(c) 
precludes any director, officer, or employee 
of a common carrier subject to parts I, II, 
or III from directly or indirectly owning, 
controlling, or holding stock in a freight 
forwarder in his personal pecuniary inter- 
est. This leads to the rather unusual result 
that under section 411(g), a person may 
control both a carrier and a freight for- 
warder but, in view of section 41i(c), he 
may not be an officer, director, or employee 
of the carrier and must exercise his control 
through nominees or “dummies.” 


It is easy to see from this statement 
Chairman Walrath that the incon- 
sistency which now exists in the state 
of the law, can and does result in ad- 
ministrative problems for the Commis- 
sion. Although a freight forwarder can- 
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not at the present time acquire a motor 
carrier, common ownership of these two 
modes of transportation is not prohib- 
ited. It is permissible as long as the 
proper procedure is followed. In the re- 
cent control and merger case involving 
the Calore Express Co., Inc., two motor 
carriers applied to the Commission for 
permission to merge under the applicable 
provisions of part 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. One of the motor car- 
riers had, previous to this application, 
aequired control of a freight forwarder 
and the question which was presented 
to the Commission was greatly perplex- 
ing to them. Should the application be 
governed by the provision in section 
411(a) prohibiting a freight forwarder 
or any person controlling a freight 
forwarder from acquiring control of a 
motor carrier, should it be controlled 
by the exception in section 411(a) per- 
mitting a motor carrier subject to part 
II to acquire control of another motor 
carrier subject to part II, or should it 
be governed by the provision of 411(g) 
permitting motor carrier acquisitions of 
freight forwarders? Concerning this 
case, Chairman Walrath said: 

This case has convinced us that, in reality, 
there is no practical difference between a 
common carrier controlling a freight for- 
warder, a freight forwarder controlling « 
common carrier, or a person who controls 
either acquiring control of the other so long 
as the relationship amounts to control or 
management of the two in a common inter- 
est. In other words, if opportunity to en- 
gage in objectionable practice exists, it is 
by reason of the fact of common control of 
the carrier and forwarder and not the form 
whereby the control exists or is accomplished. 


The Committee on Commerce in its 
favorable action on S. 684 as amended 
has indicated its concurrence in this 
statement by Chairman Walrath. 

The bill does not deprive railroads, 
motor carriers, or water carriers of any 
rights which they now have to buy other 
such carriers as long as they obtain the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Also the bill does not rep- 
resent any lessening of the present pro- 
visions governing acquisitions by rail- 
roads that have been contained in the 
law for some period of time. All it does 
is to place freight forwarders on a parity 
with other modes of transportation and 
require Commission approval of any fu- 
ture acquisitions involving these differ- 
ent modes. 

The committee amendment, although 
in the nature of a substitute, can be 
broken down into 5 parts. Three of 
the amendments were the subject of uni- 
form agreement and are as follows: 
First, the comments of the Department 
of Justice raised the question whether 
or not consummated acquisitions or 
unifications were to be immunized from 
antitrust standards and possible legal 
action. An amendment is included, 
therefore, to make certain that this is 
not the case. Any transaction involving 
control or management in a common in- 
terest entered into before the effective 
date of the bill is open to attack under 
the antitrust laws. Second, a witness 
appearing on behalf of the inland water 
carrier industry questioned whether, 
through a series of transactions, a rail- 
road could acquire a water carrier, an 
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occurrence previously prohibited by the 
provisions of the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 (49 U.S.C. 5(16)). This is not in- 
tended and language has been in- 
cluded assuring that no such purchase 
or acquisition will take place. Third, 
the original bill proposed to delete cer- 
tain language from section 410(c), the 
section that established standards for 
granting freight forwarder permits. 
This was changed to show that future 
applications for freight forwarder per- 
mits should not be denied simply because 
the applicant was under common control 
with a carrier of another mode. 

Amendment No. 4 adds a new subpara- 
graph (g) to section 5(a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. This additional 
language provides a strict standard to 
be met before the Commission approves 
the control or ownership of part I, I, or 
III carriers by a freight forwarder. The 
language is adopted from the current 
provision of the act governing railroad 
acquisitions or control of motor carriers. 
As a result, such transactions involving 
freight forwarders and motor carriers 
which are to be made possible by the 
enactment of this measure must be justi- 
fied by showing that coordinatng service 
to the public can only be achieved by the 
acquisition or contro] for which approval 
is sought. 

The fifth and final amendment adopt- 
ed by the committee adds new language 
to section 409(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. It provides that contract 
rates for distances up to 450 miles be- 
tween freight forwarders and motor car- 
riers must be just and reasonable, con- 
tain equitable terms, conditions, and 
compensation, and shall not unduly 
prefer or prejudice any common carrier 
subject to part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. As the law presently reads 
this section only applies to the partici- 
pants to the contract and any other 
freight forwarder. By the addition of the 
words “or any other common carrier by 
motor vehicle subject to part I.“ these 
negotiated contract rates are required to 
be just and equitable as to other common 
carriers in the area. Also the words 
“and shall not unduly restrain competi- 
tion” have been added at the end of sec- 
tion 409(a) as an additional safeguard 
against undue preference by a freight 
forwarder in favor of his wholly owned 
or controlled motor carrier. Technical 
language changes which do not change 
the substantive provisions of the bill have 
been made where necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask that the commit- 
tee amendment be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure the Senator 
understands that normally committee 
amendments are agreed to so that the 
bill may be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment. I do 
not believe the Senator would wish to 
have any Senator foreclosed from offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have no further statement to make at 
this time, unless there is some opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
examined the bill, which necessarily has 
very great interest to New York State as 
well as to other parts of the country. 

I wish to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], who is han- 
dling the bill on the floor, a question: I 
note that the committee has sought to 
meet the objections of the Department 
of Justice by including an amendment 
which would make clear that there is 
no effort to immunize these mergers or 
acquisitions from the antitrust laws or 
antitrust standards. Can the Senator 
from South Carolina state whether that 
amendment has changed in any way the 
view of the Department of Justice on the 
bill? 

Mr, THURMOND. The Department 
of Justice raised that point chiefiy. It 
is my opinion—although I have not con- 
ferred with the Department since then— 
that this amendment would obviate its 
objection. I do not see any other objec- 
tion which the Department could have 
on this point. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from South 
Carolina has also reported to the Senate 
that the committee was not impressed 
with the fear that there would be a 
transfer to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of jurisdiction over acqui- 
sitions. That also seemed to be implicit 
in the objection of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. THURMOND. Future acquisi- 
tions would be under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, not under the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do the Senator from 
South Carolina and the committee feel 
that the bill would be more, rather than 
less, conducive to our ideal of a national 
transportation policy? 

Mr. THURMOND. Hearings were held 
on the bill, and a great deal of considera- 
tion has been given to it, because the 
committee wished to be fair to all modes 
of transportation. As I have previously 
stated, under existing law other carriers 
are allowed to purchase freight for- 
warders, but freight forwarders cannot 
purchase other carriers. So the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission felt that 
this situation should be rectified, and I 
think that is the primary reason why 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recommended the enactment of this bill. 

We have given the subject a great deal 
of consideration; and I point out to the 
Senator from New York the following 
statement included in the letter written 
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by the Department of Commerce—as ap- 
pears on page 8 of the report: 

We note, however, that the bill (sec. 1(3)) 
might possibly be construed to exempt from 
regulation by the Commission, and from 
attack under the antitrust laws, transactions 
or control or management in a common in- 
terest, entered into before the effective date 
of the bill. We believe that such is not the 
intention of the section and we recommend 
that the bill be modified to make clear that 
such prior ents are not being given 
blanket sanction. If so modified, we would 
not object to enactment of S. 684. 


The modification has been made, and 
I am sure it overcomes the objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. So I gather that the 
Senator from South Carolina has re- 
sponded to the point about the feel- 
ing of the Department of Justice by 
stating that the Department should be 
reasonably well satisfied by what the 
committee has done. 

Mr. THURMOND. Of course, I can- 
not speak for the Department; but it 
is my offhand opinion that the modi- 
fication we have now made in the bill 
should overcome this objection on the 
part of any Government agency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

Will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina make clear, for the record, that he 
believes the bill will contribute to our 
general ideal of a national transporta- 
tion policy, and that under the terms 
of the bill such policy would be more 
effective and better integrated than our 
present policy? 

Mr. THURMOND. In considering the 
bill, the Commerce Committee had in 
mind better service to the public. That 
was our goal. We feel that that goal 
would be accomplished by the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

As sentiment in favor of the bill has 
been expressed to me, as well as senti- 
ment against the bill, I wanted to know 
the efforts which were made to satisfy 
objections to the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York for 
his remarks. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill a question relating to a provision on 
page 6 of the bill. As I read the bill, 
subsection (g), which starts at the bot- 
tom of page 5, lays down a guideline 
which prohibits the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from approving an 
application for the acquisition by a 
freight forwarder of a motor carrier or 
a motor carrier to acquire a freight for- 
warder. But I will confine my question 
to the situation of a freight forwarder 
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acquiring a motor carrier, and the sit- 
uation which compels the Commission to 
find that the transaction will enable the 
applicant to use the service of the ac- 
quired motor carrier to the public ad- 
vantage, that it will all be consistent 
with the public interest, and that it will 
not unduly restrict competition. So far, 
the guideline seems to be rather reason- 
able. But a proviso comes in which 
seems to me to destroy or impede the 
efficacy of the language which has al- 
ready been set forth. 

It provides that once there has been 
an approval of such a transaction, no 
terms or conditions whatsoever can be 
imposed by the Commission. I find it 
difficult to understand why such a pro- 
viso is needed. It seems to me we ought 
to leave it up to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its discretion, to 
give approval to such a transaction, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. If the condi- 
tions could not be imposed, I can under- 
stand how the whole purpose of the 
legislation could be defeated. 

I wonder if my colleague would have 
any great objection if the proviso were 
taken out. I cannot see how it would 
help. I can see how it could seriously 
impair the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
desire was not to impose a restrictive 
burden on either the motor carriers or 
on the forwarders. This proviso was 
put in to give some leeway to them. 
It reads: 

If the Commission approves any such 
transaction, no terms or conditions shall 
be imposed which would require the motor 
carrier or freight forwarder so acquired 
to confine its service to shipments moving 
on the bills of lading of or having a prior 


or subsequent haul by the acquiring freight 
forwarder or motor carrier. 


This proviso does not prevent the Com- 
mission from imposing whatever terms 
and conditions might be necessary, other 
than the two mentioned. 

Mr. MILLER. I point out to my 
friend that the imposition of certain con- 
ditions might be necessary before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could 
give such an approval. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had its hands 
completely tied, so that it could impose 
no conditions whatsoever, I can see that 
two situations might arise. Either the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
say, “Our hands are tied, and since the 
conditions which are necessary to serve 
the public advantage and to not unduly 
restrain competition cannot be met, we 
must refuse approval of the application.” 
Or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might take a chance and then find that 
its desire to comply with the bill had 
been defeated because it subsequently 
could not impose conditions. 

I believe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be given discretion. 
I think it has done a reasonably good 
job. I cannot recall any abuse of dis- 
cretion which has been brought to my 
attention. I believe that the conditions 
the Commission would impose, if condi- 
tions were felt necessary, would be rea- 
sonable, I do not think the Commission 
would be arbitrary. 

Taking the proviso out of the bill 
would be helpful to the purposes of the 
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bill, and would leave in the hands of an 
administrative agency a discretion which 
it ought to have to carry out its function. 

Mr. THURMOND. The idea of the 
proviso is to permit an acquired motor 
carrier to engage in general common 
carrier service in the area, rather than 
to restrict it solely to the business of the 
freight forwarders. I do not see any ob- 
jection to the proviso. It provides a 
degree of flexibility which might be of 
help in enabling the carrier and for- 
warder to offer better service to the pub- 
lic in their coordinated operations. 

The proviso has not incurred the ob- 
jection of anyone, so far as I know, in 
the subcommittee or in the committee. 
The purpose of it was to provide some 
flexibility, which probably would not 
have been allowed without it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
my friend the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

7 THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have received 
considerable correspondence from my 
own State about the bill; some of it 
strongly in favor and some of it equally 
as strong in opposition. 

Some of the visits I have had from 
persons, and some of the letters and 
telegrams which I have received, have 
brought out the point that some people 
think a very grave danger is involved; 
that is, some contend that approximately 
40 percent of all of the freight forward- 
ing business in the United States is 
owned or controlled by one man. I 
should like to ask my friend whether 
that is true? ; 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe there was 
some statement made to that effect. I 
am not positive that it is correct as I 
have no personal knowledge of it. It 
might be correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill see any danger 
that such a situation would tend toward 
or perhaps lend itself to the creation of 
a monopoly in this area? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not think so, 
because under the present law a motor 
carrier can purchase a freight forward- 
er without the approval of anyone. If 
there is an opportunity for monopoly it 
certainly must exist here, and yet there 
have been no accusations made. A 
freight forwarder cannot purchase a 
motor carrier. 

If the bill were passed, there would 
have to be Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval before a motor carrier 
could purchase a freight forwarder, or 
vice versa. So there is a protection, and 
the ICC would not approve a purchase, 
as provided in the bill, unless it were in 
the best interests of the public and in 
addition did not unduly restrain com- 
petition. 

The committee gave great considera- 
tion to the bill, to be certain to guard 
against the possibility of a monopoly. 
Verbiage was inserted in the bill in order 
to prevent such a resulf. We feel that 
the bill contains adequate safeguards in 
this respect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I understand 
the situation, a freight forwarder is an 
individual who assembles small quanti- 
ties of goods to be shipped. Once he 
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assembles a carload or some other large 
amount, he makes a contract with some 
carrier to ship the commodity, and earns 
the difference between the small rate 
which would be charged for a large 
shipment and the high rate which would 
be charged for a small shipment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would that oppor- 
tunity lend itself to a situation in which 
the forwarder could whipsaw the var- 
ious carriers into line regarding freight 
shipments, and perhaps have them com- 
peting with each other to the degree 
that they could not stay in business? 

Mr. 


problem, and with the amendment which 
has been added the committee does not 
think so. The committee felt that the 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to amend the law, so that it 
would apply both ways, was fair. 

However, the committee inserted lan- 
guage which it felt would require greater 
burden of proof before the ICC can 
approve a proposed transaction. The 
requirement stated was that it be to the 
public advantage and in the public in- 
terest, and not unduly restrictive of com- 
petition. 

To meet this situation further, the 
committee developed new language for 
section 409 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which would serve to preserve com- 
petition as well as to insure fairness in 
the relationships between freight for- 
warders, forwarder-controlled motor 
carriers, and all other motor carriers. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I take it from that 
statement, that it is the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator that all carriers 
are adequately protected by the bill, to 
the point where they will not be whip- 
sawed or taken advantage of by a large 
freight forwarder who controls 40 per- 
cent of the business in America. 

Mr. THURMOND. It was the purpose 
of the committee to try to prevent any- 
thing like that from happening, because 
the committee wants to see fairness as 
among all the modes of transportation. 
The bill as amended provides for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval 
before a freight forwarder can purchase 
a motor carrier, or vice versa, and the 
special language which has been inserted 
in the bill, we feel, will not permit any 
one motor carrier or freight forwarder 
to take advantage along the line the dis- 
tinguished Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the dis- 


tinguished Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This particular bill 
has provoked a great deal of controversy, 
and the trucking industry in the State 
of Minnesota has advised me of its strong 
opposition to it. Those concerns have a 
right to suggest their point of view. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if the bill was approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. THURMOND. First, the trucking 
industry in South Carolina is also op- 
posed; but I think we have written a 
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bill that will protect them and treat all 
others concerned fairly. That is what 
the committee worked very zealously to 
do, under the able leadership of our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. I feel 
that we have overcome any real substan- 
tive objection they might have. Our 
only interest was to try to protect the 
public and to see that no one mode of 
transportation would receive any advan- 
tage over another. We feel that the ver- 
biage in the bill will accomplish that 
purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Bureau of 
the Budget approve the bill? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Speaking for the 
President? 

Mr. THURMOND. In the letter sub- 
mitted by the Department of Commerce, 
in which the Department of Commerce 
stated it would have no objection to 
the bill if it were modified concerning a 
certain phase of it, which we did modify, 
it was stated that the Bureau of the 
Budget, although they are opposed to the 
bill, does not object to the submission 
of the Department of Commerce report, 
although there is no evidence demon- 
strating the need for the basic change 
proposed by the bill. 

That involves a question of need. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is an arm of the Congress and not of 
the Executive, would be more knowl- 
edgeable of the need for a change than 
would the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
cause it falls within the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s field of activity. I 
do not think the Bureau of the Budget 
has any real or substantial objection, be- 
cause it raised none. If there had been 
any objection, it would have been pre- 
sented to the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The burden of 
proving the need should rest upon those 
who propose the legislation. I have 
heard no great hue and cry for this 
legislation. There does not seem to be 
any difficulty in the transportation sys- 
tem that has been caused by the exist- 
ence of the present situation. What I 
am afraid of is that one company in the 
freight forwarding business has a lion’s 
share of all that business, and that un- 
der the proposed legislation one com- 
pany would be able to extend its control, 
which is now about 40 percent in the 
freight forwarding business, into what 
we call the truckline business. I believe 
that lends itself to stifling competition. 

Mr. THURMOND. MayIreply? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I would like 
the Senator to give his point of view. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be very 
glad to reply to that statement. The 
agency which instituted the movement 
for the bill was the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bill was introduced at 
its request. That is the agency of gov- 
ernment which has supervision over 
motor carriers, railways, water transpor- 
tation, freight forwarders, and so on. 

I do not believe the Senator was pres- 
ent at the time I made this statement. 
I would like to take about 2 minutes to 
review a portion of the statement of the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, which he made before the 
subcommittee in support of this measure. 

Chairman Walrath made this state- 
ment. 

Section 411(a) of the act prohibits a 
freight forwarder or any person (defined in 
section 402 including an individual, firm, 
and corporation) controlling a freight for- 
warder from acquiring control of a carrier 
subject to part I, II, or II of the act. Ex- 
pressly excepted from this prohibition is the 
right of any carrier subject to part I, II, or 
III to acquire control of any other carrier 
subject to those parts in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5 of the act. 

In addition, under section 411(g) it is 
lawful for a common carrier subject to part 
I, II, or III or any person controlling such a 
common carrier to acquire control of a 
freight forwarder. 

Taken together these three provisions lead 
to the following confusing results: 


These are the words of Chairman Wal- 
rath of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 


A person who initially gains control of a 
common carrier can subsequently acquire 
control of a freight forwarder, but a per- 
son cannot first acquire control of freight 
forwarder and then acquire control of a com- 
mon carrier, although the result is the same 
im each instance. Also, a person who 
acquires control of a common carrier and a 
freight forwarder, in that order, cannot later 
acquire direct control of another common 
carrier, although he may indirectly accom- 
plish this by having the controlled com- 
mon carrier acquire control of the other 
common carrier. 

To add to the confusion section 411(c) 
precludes any director, officer, or employee 
of a common carrier subject to part I, I. or 
II from directly or indirectly owning, con- 
trolling, or holding stock in a freight for- 
warder in his personal pecuniary interest. 
This leads to the rather unusual result that 
under section 411(g) a person may control 
both a carrier and a freight forwarder but, 
in view of section 411(c) he may not be an 
officer, director, or employee of the carrier 
and must exercise his control through nom- 
inees or “dummies.” 


I am sure the able Senator from Min- 
nesota can see, from this language, the 
pleading of the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Further 
on in his testimony, Chairman Walrath 
said this: 

IIIn reality, there is no practical differ- 
ence between a common carrier controlling 
a freight forwarder, a freight forwarder con- 
trolling a common carrier, or a person who 
controls either acquiring control of the other 
so long as the relationship amounts to con- 
trol or management of the two in a common 
interest. In other words, if opportunity to 
engage in objectional practice exists, it is 
by reason of the fact of common control of 
the carrier and forwarder and not the form 
whereby the control exists or is accomplished. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield further? 
Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I note that the let- 
ter of the Justice Department which ap- 
pears in the report, signed by the Deputy 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, 
states that the Justice Department does 
not recommend this legislation. The 
letter states: 

This Department feels that no real need 
has been demonstrated for the proposed 
change, exempting, as it does, yet another 
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area of transportation from the competition- 
preserving standards of the antitrust laws. 


Mr. Katzenbach further stated: 

The bill not only exempts further trans- 
actions approved by the Commission from the 
antitrust standards; it could, in addition, be 
construed to immunize consummated acqui- 
sitions and unifications. 


Mr. THURMOND. We have amended 
the bill to overcome that objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
give me the specific language which indi- 
cates that there is no doubt as to the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws? This 
language, to the effect that there shall 
not be unfair competition, is not suffi- 
ciently definite to satisfy the Senator 
from Minnesota, because I have seen that 
language too many times, and it has been 
interpreted as being meaningless; as be- 
ing only a sort of ritual. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out that 
this is a piece of legislation for which 
two important departments of Govern- 
ment have said there is no demonstrated 
need. One department of Government 
says it might very well weaken the 
application of the antitrust laws to 
transportation facilities, and that it 
might very well blanket into executive 
approval transactions that have taken 
place in the past, which, under the 
present law would be subject to antitrust 
provisions. 

I see no particular advantage in the 
passage of the proposed legislation. I 
have not received one letter from anyone 
in my State who has said the legislation 
was needed. On the other hand, I have 
received many complaints from people 
who are worried about it. The existing 
transportation policy has not crippled 
the freight forwarding business. It is 
one of the most profitable enterprises in 
the country. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission states that the enactment of 
the legislation would be a good thing for 
them, because it would eliminate some 
of the confusion in the act. Under the 
law a common carrier may acquire a 
freight forwarder, but a freight for- 
warder may not acquire a common car- 
rier. That policy was established for 
the purpose of preventing freight for- 
warders who had a definite business, 
because they serve so many clients and 
customers, from gaining operative con- 
trol over the trucking business. The 
original legislation relating to the trans- 
portation industry was not designed by 
accident. What we now see is that cer- 
tain interests in the country feel it would 
be to their advantage if they could ac- 
quire the over-the-line or long-haul 
trucking operations, and thereby tie up 
not only the freight forwarding business, 
but also the over-the-line or long-haul 
trucking business. I do not see the need 
for the proposed legislation. It has not 
been demonstrated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is a need. 
The Senator might make a plausible 
argument against freight forwarder op- 
erations, but under the present system, 
a trucking company can acquire a 
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freight forwarder. The trucking com- 
panies are doing that now to the extent 
of 42 percent of the freight forwarders. 
Apparently the Senator is arguing that 
it is all right for them to do that, but 
that the reverse is not right. We want 
to put a brake on such operations, so 
that they would have to go to the ICC 
to show that it was proper. If the Sen- 
ator wants to take this provision out, he 
ought to provide that truckers shall be 
prevented from acquiring freight for- 
warders. One cannot be made a dog in 
the manger, and not the other also. 
The pending bill is an ICC bill. It was 
unanimously approved by the Commis- 
sion. It was not initiated in the com- 
mittee. The ICC, after a long discus- 
sion of this subject, decided that this 
was what should be done to equalize the 
situation. If there is any antimonopoly 
restriction that we can put in the bill, 
we will accept such a suggestion. 

The Senator from South Carolina, 
after long hearings, thought that he had 
added language that would accomplish 
this purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. We have already done 
so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
one freight forwarder owns a substantial 
share of the entire freight forwarding 
business? I do not mean one individ- 
ual; I mean one company. In terms of 
the law, of course, a corporation is a per- 
son. On the other hand, is there any 
one trucking company that owns a sub- 
stantial share, and thereby the con- 
trolling share, of the over-the-line or 
long-haul trucking operations? I think 
not. This is a highly competitive busi- 
ness. The only danger I see is that one 
company, a large freight forwarder, 
could control as much as 40 percent of 
the freight forwarding business, and if 
that company is permitted to move in 
on the trucking lines, there will be tied 
up in the hands of one company a sub- 
stantial share of the transportation sys- 
tem of the country. I do not believe 
that is good public policy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reason we are 
doing that is to give the ICC the power 
it needs. 

Mr. THURMOND. What the Senator 
fears could be accomplished now. If the 
bill were passed it could not be done, be- 
cause the ICC would have to approve 
every transfer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What jurisdiction 
does the Justice Department have? 

Mr. THURMOND. We have added a 
section to the bill to overcome the objec- 
tion of the Justice Department. It is 
section 6 of the bill, and it reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws, as defined in the first section of 
the Act of October 15, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 12), 
with respect to effectuation prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act (by stock owner- 
ship or otherwise) of the control or man- 
agement of a freight forwarder subject to 
part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
a common interest with any other such 
freight forwarder or with a common carrier 
subject to part I, II, or III of such Act. 


We feel that we have cleared up this 
difficulty. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. What did the Jus- 
tice Department say about it? Did the 
action of the committee satisfy the com- 
plaint of the Justice Department? 

Mr. THURMOND. We have not gone 
back to them, because we have inserted 
a provision which we feel overcomes any 
objection that it could have had to the 
bill. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission determines the feasibility of fu- 
ture acquisitions. The Justice Depart- 
ment would not go into these matters. 
The one thing they are interested in is 
the application of the antitrust laws to 
previous acquisitions. Therefore, we 
have inserted this new section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that the 
committee ought to be able to tell us, 
with the amendments which have been 
added as committee amendments, the 
following things: Has the Bureau of the 
Budget changed from its position of op- 
position to a position of support or at 
least a position of neutrality? Has the 
Department of Justice changed from its 
position of opposition to a position of 
support, or at least to a position of be- 
nevolent neutrality? I think we ought 
to know these things. If we do not know 
about them, we ought to delay action on 
the bill, because this is a basic matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have something to of- 
fer. Of course I am aware that the mi- 
nority has no rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The minority has 
many rights. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am ready to make my 
offer at any time I get recognition. 

Mr. THURMOND. I will answer the 
Senator from Minnesota. First I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield first to me on this par- 
ticular point? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This was a very 
compelling argument to the ICC. I wish 
to read from the hearings at page 18. 
The Senator is talking about big com- 
panies and big business. I know the 
transportation industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator knows 
it very well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know of the 
many disagreements between the various 
modes of transportation. The situation 
is becoming such that whenever we try 
to equalize anything between certain el- 
ements in the transportation industry, 
the proposal is opposed by one side or 
the other. If we have a bill that the 
railroads think is all right, the truckers 
oppose it. If we have a bill which the 
truckers believe is all right, the railroads 
oppose it. On the other hand the freight 
forwarders will oppose inland waterways 
bills. If we ever get a bill that is a 
model of agreement, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and I will adjourn and 
declare a holiday. 

An agency of Government, namely, the 
ICC, is responsible in these matters, It 
is trying to do something. The Commis- 
sion consists of fairmen. The Commis- 
sion has unanimously approved the bill. 
They believe that the bill will equalize 
certain factors in the transportation 
squabble. Now another mode of trans- 
portation opposes it. The trucking com- 
panies have been able to acquire freight 
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forwarders to the tune of about 40 
percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. SCOTT. I understood that the 
Senator from South Carolina had yielded 
to me, but that I had agreed to defer 
my statement until the Senator from 
Washington had made his statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iwish to read from 
the hearings at page 18: 

If forwarders have advantages over motor 
carriers, they have not been reflected in the 
relative fortunes of the two industries since 
forwarders were regulated. In 1943, the first 
full year of forwarder regulation, the indus- 
try transported 5,093,000 tons of freight. In 
1961, the industry transported only 4,010,000 
tons of freight. I do not have the tons- 
originated figures for trucks, but over the 
same period the ton-miles of freight handled 
1 carriers rose from 67 to 304 

on. 


They have a 304 billion ton-miles in- 
dustry, and the other people have only 
a minor or secondary part in the trans- 
portation system of the country. What 
the committee is suggesting and what 
the ICC is suggesting is that the situa- 
tion be equalized. 

This is of a nature secondary to the 
transportation system. If the Senator 
is becoming curious about how the trans- 
portation system is operated, he ought to 
come to the committee and listen to what 
takes place. We have been struggling 
for 15 years with railroads, inland water- 
ways, motor carriers, and freight for- 
warders. 

The freight forwarders were made 
common carriers about 12 years ago, fol- 
lowing long hearings, which I remember 
very well. The freight forwarders are 
now supposed to be a reliable, responsible 
part of the transportation system. And 
yet, their movement of freight has de- 
creased to about 4 million tons as com- 
pared to 304 billion ton-miles for the 
motor carriers. That is some monopoly. 
But the truck lines—and I think rightly 
so—have been allowed to acquire freight 
forwarders. It makes for better service 
to the public, in my opinion. What we 
hope we are talking about is providing 
equity to those people as compared with 
other modes of transportation. 

I wanted to make this statement be- 
cause there was an implication that 
freight forwarders are some kind of huge, 
giant operation which, if it were not put 
under regulation, might stifle compe- 
tition. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
remained uncharacteristically modest 
because I recognized that Senators who 
have been discussing this subject have 
had a longer period of experience with 
it than I have. However, I wish to try 
to allay the fears of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, because I think 
he is beating a dead horse. I believe he 
is talking in terms of something that 
existed before, but does not exist now; 
that is, that it was necessary to satisfy 
certain departments of the Government. 

The Comptroller General had already 
indicated that he believed the bill would 
clarify an inconsistency and would be in 
the public interest. 

The Secretary of Commerce says he is 
satisfied with the bill but wants to be 
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certain that it cannot be made retroac- 
tive, because blanket sanctions should 
not be given. 

So the committee met to mark up the 
bill, and we corrected that situation. 

Then we received a letter from the 
Attorney General, who said he did not 
want the bill to contain anything that 
would seem to limit the powers of gov- 
ernment—that is, the Attorney Gen- 
eral—in antitrust proceedings. So we 
provided a clause to satisfy the Attorney 
General, and it was acceded to, so far as 
I know, either unanimously or by an 
overwhelming majority of the committee. 

We say, in section 6, in as clear words 
as can be used: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
affect the applicability of the antitrust 
laws, as defined in the first section of the 
Act of October 18, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 12), with 
respect to effectuation prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act (by stock ownership 
or otherwise) of the control of manage- 
ment of a freight forwarder subject to part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in a 
common interest with any other such freight 
forwarder or with a common carrier sub- 
ject to part I, II, or III of such Act. 


The committee was in constant touch 
with the lawyers of the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Commerce, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. I do not know 
how many times we are required to keep 
going back and forth if they raise ob- 
jection. If we believe their proposals 
have merit, our job is to meet them. 
In my judgment, we have met each of 
them. We have even met the major ob- 
jection of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, which feared that the bill would 
lead to common ownership; that is, the 
ownership of one mode of transporta- 
tion by another. So, as the report says: 

Your committee, to meet this situation, 
developed new language for section 409 which 
should serve to preserve competition as well 
as to insure fairness in the relationship be- 
tween the freight forwarder, the forwarder’s 
controlled motor carrier, and all other motor 
carriers. 


I shall read from section 409 and will 
stress the new language as I come to it: 

Sec. 409. (a) * * *: Provided, That in the 
case of such contracts it shall be the duty of 
the parties thereto to establish just, reason- 
able, and equitable terms, conditions, and 
compensation which shall not unduly prefer 
or prejudice any of such participants or any 
other freight forwarder— 


Here is new language: “or any com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle subject to 
part I.“; then the old language: “shall 
be consistent with the national trans- 
portation policy declared in this Act.” 

Then new language: “and shall not 
unduly restrain competition.” 

It seems to me that we have tried to 
meet and have met all valid arguments 
which could be asserted against the bill. 
It is true that the Bureau of the Budget 
says it does not see a need for the bill; 
but that is not the function of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The Department of Commerce sees a 
need for the bill as amended. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sees a need 
for the bill. The Department of Justice 
sees a need for the bill, if the antitrust 
features generally be preserved. We 
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nave provided language to take care of 
at. 

I submit that this is the real question, 
as the Senator from Washington brought 
out a moment ago: What would happen 
if the act were not changed? First, an 
inequality would be preserved. Every- 
one mentioned in the act would be per- 
mitted to own freight forwarders, but 
freight forwarders would not be per- 
mitted a similar privilege. 

If the act be not amended, we do not 
bring under regulation all the persons 
or carriers and freight forwarders who 
come within the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. So if we 
do not change the act and impose over- 
all and equal rights and regulations at 
the same time, all we do is to say to the 
freight forwarders, “Get your lawyers 
and accountants, and do what you have 
every right to do now under the law: 
Acquire a trucking company, and an- 
other trucking company, and another. 
Then, through the trucking companies, 
acquire the freight forwarders that you 
want to acquire.” 

Then we will have accomplished 
through the back door, by moving from 
B to A without regulation, what we say 
should be accomplished through the 
front door by moving from A to B with 
regulation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania makes a persuasive argu- 
ment. I think he has demonstrated 
that there is a weakness in the present 
law. I had the feeling that there was. 
Now he has convinced me. 

In my opinion, what is needed is not 
an amendment that permits freight for- 
warders to acquire trucking companies. 
I think that what is needed is an amend- 
ment that prevents trucking companies 
from acquiring freight forwarders, and 
vice versa. In other words, there should 
be divestitures as between the big freight 
trucking companies and the freight for- 
warders. As I recall, this is what the 
American Trucking Association finally 
recommended. It is also what the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce finally recommended. 

It has been pointed out that a very 
sinister operation is going on. Truck- 
ing companies are acquiring freight 
forwarders, as they have a right to do 
under existing law. So how is it pro- 
posed to remedy the situation? By giv- 
ing freight forwarders the right to ac- 
quire trucking companies. That does 
not seem to me to remedy the situation; 
it only compounds the trouble. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is no trouble. 
No one says that trucking companies 
should not have the right to control or 
acquire freight forwarders. That has 
been good for the shipper and good for 
service. It is not wrong for truckers to 
do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is an honest 
difference of opinion about this proposal. 
I respect the views of the chairman of 
the committee and of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. They know a great deal 
about transportation. Isimply say that, 
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according to the information that comes 
to me, from intelligent people in my 
home State and elsewhere—such organi- 
zations, for example, as the National In- 
dependent Traffic League, railroad labor, 
the American Waterways Operators, the 
American Retail Federation, the Nation- 
al Retail Merchants Association, Min- 
nesota Motor Transport Association, and 
others—there is much opposition to the 
bill. 

Furthermore, I now learn that two 
agencies of the Government have had 
serious doubts about the bill. I recog- 
nize that changes have been made by 
the committee in the form of amend- 
ments. However, I think my question 
was fair. Did those changes satisfy 
the doubts and complaints of the agen- 
cies of the Government that originally 
opposed the bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. My answer is that if 
they did not, we have not heard from 
those agencies; although I think an af- 
firmative answer would be more con- 
clusive. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some Senators are 
opposed to the bill; and because of that 
fact, final action on the bill was held 
up. I think the bill needs to be handled 
by means of a yea-and-nay vote, rather 
than a voice vote; and if we are to have 
a yea-and-nay vote, it will be necessary 
to postpone final action on the bill until 
Monday, because that was the general 
understanding. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is correct that, under the agree- 
ment, there would then be a yea-and- 
nay vote on Monday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota does 
not create the impression that because he 
is opposed to the bill, it cannot be han- 
dled by a voice vote, but must await a 
yea-and-nay vote on Monday. We are 
perfectly willing to have further action 
on the bill go over until Monday, because 
several Senators who have an interest 
on the “pro” side wish to speak on the 
bill. However, I hope that between now 
and Monday Senators will examine the 
hearings and the factual report made by 
those in the transportation industry 
who are responsible and those in govern- 
ment who are responsible to the public 
interest, who unanimously think this 
should be done. 

I do not think the Bureau of the 
Budget knows anything at all about this 
matter, although it has some responsi- 
bilities. But this measure has nothing 
to do with finances, taxes, or things of 
that sort. 

I hope Senators will read the report 
and the reason why the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been unanimous 
in asking Congress to consider the bill. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour is concluded; 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
220) to amend section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the conver- 
sion or exchange of policies of national 
service life insurance to a new modified 
life plan. 


CONTROL OF FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate resume the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 684. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr.GORE, Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, did not the Chair 
lay before the Senate the veterans bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That bill was laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Chair; but, by unanimous con- 
sent, it can be laid aside. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 684, Calendar 
No. 216. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 684) to clarify certain provisions of 
part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and to place transactions involving uni- 
fication on acquisitions of control of 
freight forwarders under the provisions 
of section 5 of the act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND] has the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Minnesota 
with regard to divestiture reminds me 
of those who say, “If we cannot have 
everything our own way, we will pull 
the whole structure down over the heads 
of everybody else.” That is the attitude 
of a blind oppositionist, which I do not 
think is worthy of, and do not attribute 
to, any particular group. 

I am sure that if the Senator from 
Minnesota will consider this question 
a little further, he will not attempt to 
undo, by so broad and drastic a proposal, 
the regulatory powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, 
which we still believe, with some justice, 
has some knowledge of this subject, has 
reported that divestiture would be a 
harsh remedy, and also that divestiture 
would reverse the basic purpose of the 
bill. In short, the Commerce Committee 
takes the position that such an amend- 
ment should not be included in the bill 
because— 

First. This would be new legislation 
reversing the basic purpose of the bill, 
and adversely affecting important inter- 
ests which have not been notified or 
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heard from. The statutory right of rail- 
roads and water carriers to acquire for- 
warders would be eliminated and any 
property rights which they have in 
forwarders would be jeopardized or 
destroyed, all without notice or opportu- 
nity for hearing. It is not in the Amer- 
ican tradition to take away rights with- 
out hearing. 

Second. The amendment would not 
bring about equality and it would be in- 
consistent with congressional policy. 
Long-standing congressional policy is to 
permit intercarrier acquisitions that 
clearly serve the public interest. S. 684 
extends that policy to forwarders. The 
proposed amendment would make the 
present bad situation worse by insuring 
that in the future whatever public ad- 
vantages there might be in the common 
ownership of a freight forwarder and 
another carrier would be barred by stat- 
ute without opportunity for considera- 
tion on the merits. 

Third. The amendment was consid- 
ered and rejected by the Commerce Com- 
mittee. The report points out that 
divestiture is a harsh remedy. Forced 
sale at distress prices of property ac- 
quired in good faith under existing law 
is contrary to the spirit if not the letter 
of due process. 

The amendment is new legislation 
which ought to be considered, if at all, 
on its merits as an introduced bill with 
full hearings. The issue before the Sen- 
ate is S. 684 as reported. 

Mr. President, this bill was recom- 
mended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and reported by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. In both cases 
the action was unanimous. This indi- 
cates, to me, that the bill is well consid- 
ered and supported by convincing 
evidence. 

The trucking industry, through its as- 
sociation, opposed the bill; but its argu- 
ments were thoroughly considered by the 
Commerce Committee. The Committee 
was convinced that objections to the bill 
did not outweigh the compelling facts 
which supports its enactment. 

Some have traditionally opposed the 
common ownership of one mode of car- 
riage by another. But that is not an 
argument against this bill. It is an ar- 
gument against the longstanding policy 
of Congress to permit such common own- 
ership. Common ownership of forward- 
ers and other carriers is permitted today, 
but it works only one way. The bill 
would equalize the situation, and leave 
it up to the ICC to decide whether such 
common ownership is in the public 
interest. 

Opponents of the bill make a distinc- 
tion between carriers“ and “freight for- 
warders” and allege that somehow it 
would be bad to permit forwarders to ac- 
quire carriers. The law makes no such 
distinction. Freight forwarders always 
were held to be common carriers at com- 
mon law. They have been regulated as 
such since 1942, The law imposes on 
forwarders all the duties and responsi- 
praevia imposed on any other common 
carrier. 
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Other carriers, and particularly motor 
carriers, now own forwarders and oper- 
ate them under common management. 
The ICC concluded, and testified that— 

In reality, there is no practical difference 
between a common carrier controlling a 
freight forwarder, a freight forwarder con- 
trolling a common carrier, or a person who 
controls either acquiring control of the other 
so long as the relationship amounts to con- 
trol or management of the two in a common 
interest. 


The bill recognizes this obvious fact. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
what the opponents fear about S. 684. 
Surely the freight forwarding industry, 
which grosses only about $450 million a 
year, will not be able to “gobble up” the 
trucking industry which in 1961 had 
gross revenues of $7.5 billion. 

The fact is that unless the law is 
changed the trucking industry could 
soon dominate the forwarding industry. 
Testimony before the Committee showed 
that at the time of the hearings, motor 
carriers owned more than 20 forwarders, 
constituting over 15 percent of the in- 
dustry. Since the hearings it has been 
announced in the press that the third 
largest forwarder was purchased by a 
truckline. With this acquisition, motor 
carriers own more than 25 percent of the 
forwarding industry. 

It is no answer to say that there should 
be a complete ban against acquisitions 
of or by forwarders. That would not 
bring about equality and it would be op- 
posed to the traditional policy of Con- 
gress, as represented by section 5 of the 
Act. If there are any situations in 
which it is in the public interest for one 
carrier to acquire another, then such ac- 
quisitions should be permitted, with the 
approval of the ICC. Arbitrary dis- 
tinctions should not be made by the law. 
We have a congressional policy regarding 
acquisitions; and that policy should be 
applied uniformly, as this bill would do. 

Let us, by all means, debate the bill 
and express our differences. However, I 
would much prefer that the bill be de- 
feated, rather than see it become an in- 
strument for destruction of the rights of 
other carriers before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which might be the 
result of the proposed divestiture amend- 
ment. In my opinion, any Senator who 
found himself supporting this amend- 
ment without studying its implications 
would spend the rest of his time explain- 
ing why he had done so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. I believe he must 
leave the Chamber in a moment, to at- 
tend a committee meeting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful 
that there are arguments in favor of the 
bill; neither am I unmindful of the work 
which has been done by the committee. 

It has been said that the bill might be 
passed without the taking of a yea-and- 
nay vote. I do not favor the passage of 
the bill; and if there is a yea-and-nay 
vote in connection with the question of 
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passage of the bill, I wish to be recorded 
as being opposed to the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have not had an 
opportunity to read all the hearings or to 
find out as much about the bill as I 
should have; and I shall do so before 
Monday. 

I wish to ask one or two questions. 

We are told that section 6, on page 10, 
beginning in line 7, makes the antitrust 
laws applicable to this bill. But if the 
Senator from South Carolina will ex- 
amine section 6, he will find that it re- 
fers to the act of October 15, 1914, which 
is the Clayton Act. On the other hand, 
the antitrust law which prevents re- 
straints of competition is the Sherman 
Act of 1890; but it is not made applicable 
by this provision of the bill. In other 
words, insofar as the bill is concerned, 
there could be restraints on competition 
and there could be monopoly. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would the Senator 
from Tennessee like to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to 
study the bill. I may have an amend- 
ment to offer. But I point out that the 
Clayton Act is not likely to be appli- 
cable to such matters. The matters 
of concern in connection with this sub- 
ject would be those with regard to re- 
straints of competition, which are dealt 
with by section 1 of the Sherman Act, 
and those in regard to monopoly which 
are dealt with by section 2 of the Sher- 
man Act. So sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Act are really of importance. 

As I understand the situation, at the 
present time a trucking line may own a 
freight forwarder. A freight forwarder 
performs very important service in col- 
lecting freight from small businesses and 
sending iton. Similarly, a railroad may 
own a freight forwarder, if I correctly 
understand the situation. 

But many persons have expressed fear 
about this existing approach to common 
ownership, but under the bill, we go fur- 
ther and allow a freight forwarder to 
acquire a railroad and a motor carrier 
or barge line. Personally, I should like 
to see each of them separated and com- 
petitive, even though I realize the prob- 
lem here, because there is a vested in- 
terest. Likewise, I realize the problem 
of divestiture, although that really 
should be done if there is need for com- 
petitive balance. 

But the problem is this: If a freight 
forwarder can own a trucking line or a 
railroad, is there not a likelihood that 
such a freight forwarder would want to 
concentrate its business on the trucking 
line or the railroad it owns, to the detri- 
ment of other trucking lines and rail- 
roads? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
with regard to the first point raised by 
the Senator from Tennessee, the anti- 
trust provision, I would say that by ex- 
amining title 15, United States Code, 
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section 12, he will find that this measure 
refers to all antitrust laws. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the act of Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, is the Clayton Act, not 
the Sherman Act. 

Mr. THURMOND. I understand; but 
section 6 reads in part as follows: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws, 
as defined in the first section— 


And that section refers to title 15, sec- 
tion 12 of the United States Code, which 
in turn refers to the act of 1894, the 
Sherman Act. 

So if the Senator from Tennessee will 
look into this subject carefully, I believe 
he will find that the bill as it has been 
prepared covers that situation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. However, it is true 
that the act of 1914 is the Clayton Act, 
not the Sherman Act. ö 

As matters now stand, a trucking line 
can own a freight forwarder, and a rail- 
road can own a freight forwarder; and 
they do. 

The freight forwarder performs a very 
important service. If the freight for- 
warder owns a trucking line or a rail- 
road, what is there in the bill which 
would prevent the freight forwarder 
from selecting his own trucking line or 
his own railroad to the detriment of 
other trucking lines and railroads as 
a forwarder of freight? 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the power of the Commis- 
sion prevent that? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The truckers do 
the same thing now with the freight 
forwarders. 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe I can 
answer the question for the Senator. To 
meet this situation, the committee de- 
veloped new language for section 409, 
which is designed, to preserve competi- 
tion as well as to insure fairness in the 
relationship between the freight for- 
warders, the forwarders controlled motor 
carriers, and all other motor carriers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 6, begin- 
ning at line 3, the following language 
appears: 

Provided, That if the Commission approves 
any such transaction, no terms or conditions 
shall be imposed which would require the 
motor carrier or freight forwarder so acquired 
to confine its service to shipments moving 
on the bills of lading of or having a prior or 
subsequent haul by the acquiring freight 
forwarder or motor carrier, 


So the bill seems specifically to au- 
thorize the freight forwarder to haul over 
his own line even to the exclusion of 
other carriers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The same provi- 
sion now applies to the truckers and the 
railroads. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I point out to the 
chairman of the committee that it would 
be manifestly unfair if I, as a freight 
forwarder, should divert the business to 
my own truck line and then discriminate 
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in favor of my own truck line against 
competing truck lines. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe it would 
be, but I think the ICC would not ap- 
prove of such activity. I would hope 
that it would not approve it. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The ICC now takes 
a long time to get around to deciding a 
question. In my experience the ICC is 
not a reliable regulator of the trucks 
and railroads. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
regard to the point raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, on 
the antitrust question, the citation re- 
ferred to, title 15, section 12, reads as 
follows: 

“Antitrust laws” as used herein includes 
the Act entitled “An Act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890;” sec- 
tions 73 to 77, inclusive, of an Act entitled 
“An Act to reduce taxation and provide reve- 
nue for the Government and for other pur- 
poses, August 27, 1894;” an Act entitled “An 
Act to amend sections 73 and 76 of the Act 
of August 27, 1894; an Act entitled “An Act 
to reduce taxation to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 12, 1913. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. In response to that 
statement, the way the language is now 
worded in section 6, page 10, in my opin- 
ion applies only to the Clayton Act. The 
first section of the act of October 15, 
1914— 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator desires to offer an amend- 
ment, I suggest that he do so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, title 
15, United States Code, section 12 refers 
only to where the provision can be found 
in the code. I will consider an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, I should 
like to conclude. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand the 
argument was made that a freight for- 
warder might not be able to find a truck- 
ing line or railroad to carry freight. 
Therefore he might acquire a small rail- 
road or a small trucking line. Should 
there not be some showing that public 
carrier facilities are not available in the 
area in which the freight forwarder 
wants to operate before he can purchase? 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the 
question, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would take all these factors into 
consideration. Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would approve 
the purchase of a motor carrier by a 
freight forwarder or a freight forwarder 
by a motor carrier, under the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval would be re- 
quired. At the present time an acquisi- 
tion of a freight forwarder by a motor 
carrier does not such approval. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have found that 
unless specific criteria and guidelines 
are laid down, the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission is not a very reliable board 
as a whole. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. In view of the 
serious question posed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee and the 
situation that has developed—for ex- 
ample, I very much desire to read more 
carefully the hearings on the bill—I feel 
that the bill should go over until next 
week, and that at that time there should 
be a yea-and-nay vote upon final pas- 
sage. I do not wish to proceed at this 
time. I would feel compelled to vote 
against the measure until I have studied 
it further, although I may vote against 
it anyway. 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
point made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I call his attention to the fact 
that the bill provides that any transfer 
would be in the interest of the public, 
consistent with the public interest, and 
would not unduly restrain competition. 
So I believe the criteria is established 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I call attention to 
the fact that the term “unduly restrain 
competition” is practically meaningless, 
The Sherman Act provides that any con- 
tract that would restrain competition is 
illegal. We get into vague language of 
what is “due,” and what is “undue,” 
what is big, and what is little. Such 
criteria really means nothing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one statement? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When we talk 
about discrimination, we had better re- 
member that when a company is made a 
common carrier, it may not discriminate. 
There is, I suppose, a great deal of it 
going on. But one who has been dis- 
criminated against has the right to use 
all the machinery of government—courts 
and every other means—to oppose that 
discrimination. We made the freight 
forwarders common carriers. They are 
like the railroads. Trucking lines can- 
not discriminate, and neither can rail- 
roads, freight forwarders, or inland 
waterways. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to point out to the chairman of the 
committee, that in the first place, to 
obtain legal relief against discrimination 
requires a long time, particularly when 
the proceeding is before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Furthermore, 
I am afraid that the language on page 
Ge 

Mr. THURMOND. That is language 
which is additional to that proposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In other words, the 
language on page 6, lines 3 down to line 
8, specifically authorize discrimination 
by saying that they can use the common 
carrier owned by the freight forwarder. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I do not believe 
it authorizes discrimination. If it does, 
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the provision can be changed. The car- 
rier is subject to all the regulations. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to bring about 
equality. I remind the Senate that the 
bill was recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an agency of 
the Government that is specifically 
charged with regulating common car- 
riers. Furthermore, the Department of 
Commerce has recommended the bill. 
The committee has carefully considered 
it, but some questions have been raised 
by Senators. Some Senators are absent 
today. In view of that situation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be car- 
ried over until next Monday. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the thought and the wish 
that have been expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
who is handling the bill, and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, who represents 
the minority. A number of Senators 
have expressed concern. I desire the 
record to show clearly that the Senator 
from Minnesota has today expressed his 
own concern. As I have explained pri- 
vately to my colleagues, several Senators 
and administrative assistants have called 
me and asked me to express their con- 
cern about the proposed legislation. 
Therefore I am now about to move 

Mr. SCOTT. Before the Senator 
makes his motion, let me make the fur- 
ther comment that I am also advised 
that a number of Senators on both sides 
of the aisle who favor the bill would like 
to be heard on Monday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. The dis- 
cussion has been helpful, and I am hope- 
ful that between now and Monday many 
of the points which have been raised 
will be studied. We shall read the hear- 
ings, consult with the appropriate agen- 
cies of the Government, and be prepared 
to act on Monday. 

Whether there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote or not will be determined by the 
will of the Senate on Monday. I do not 
think we should say with certainty that 
will be the case. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
rendered an admirable service in ex- 
plaining the bill. Many doubts have 
been raised. Many questions have been 
answered. 

With that statement, Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate temporarily 
set aside the pending business, Calendar 
No. 216, and proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 231. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, is it the 
understanding that the pending bill, S. 
684, will again be considered on Monday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the under- 
standing. It was so announced yester- 
day, in case the bill should be displaced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
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ment, the bill will go over until next 
week. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
any Senator has an amendment which 
he wishes to offer to the bill, which the 
Senate has been considering, I suggest 
that if possible the amendment be offered 
today. The amendments could be 
printed and be made available to Sena- 
tors. That would be helpful during the 
consideration of the bill again on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] did offer such an 
amendment, and will be prepared to dis- 
cuss it on Monday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 220) to amend section 
704 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit the conversion or exchange of 
policies of national service life insur- 
ance to a new modified life plan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CERTAIN PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS, IF 
ADOPTED, WOULD REPEAL THE 
20TH CENTURY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
what the 11 States of the Confederacy 
could not accomplish 100 years ago by 
force of arms—the supremacy of in- 
dividual States over the Federal Union— 
is now being attempted by lawful means 
through a campaign to secure the adop- 
tion of three constitutional amendments 
which in effect would subvert the basic 
principles of the Constitution. 

These amendments are backed by a 
powerful nationwide alliance of right- 
wing extremists, racists, and others who 
have been misguided by the propaganda 
put out by these groups. It is a smooth, 
efficient organization which until re- 
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cently has achieved almost unnoticed 
success. 

These three amendments—to nullify 
the Supreme Court reapportionment de- 
cision, to make it possible to amend the 
Constitution without the participation of 
the Congress, and to create a super- 
court superior to the Supreme Court 
composed of the Chief Justices of the 50 

` enactzd, would cripple the 
system of Federal powers which our 
Founding Fathers created. 

Members of the legal profession who 
should be in the forefront of those op- 
posing these amendments have been 
shamefully silent. In fact, the Chief 
Justice of the United States expressed 
shocked amazement that after research- 
ing all the publications of the legal so- 
cieties and all the law reviews he found 
only one article—by Prof. Charles L. 
Black of the Yale Law School published 
in the Yale Law Journal—which dealt 
with the three amendments. It is re- 
grettable that while a powerful coalition 
of State legislative leaders was trying to 
reduce the Nation to a weak collection 
of squabbling States similar to that 
which existed under the articles of con- 
federation almost 200 years ago, it be- 
came necessary for the Chief Justice of 
the United States to sound the principal 
note of alarm. 

Only the press has fulfilled its re- 
sponsibility in this situation. Several 
newspapers have expressed the hidden 
dangers of the proposed amendments. 

One or more of these amendments has 
already been approved by the legislatures 
of as many. as 13 States. At this mo- 
ment, they are pending before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio and before the 
legislatures of many other States. In 
Ohio the attempt to nullify the U.S. 
Supreme Court reapportionment de- 
cision has gone so far as to have been 
approved by the State government com- 
mittee of the State senate. 

I am not personally acquainted, so far 
as I know, with the members of that 
committee in the senate of my State, 
but it appears to me, by reason of their 
action, that there is certainly a reaction- 
ary group in the majority on that com- 
mittee, who seek to repeal the 20th 
century. 

Most of the major newspapers of 
Ohio, many of them with widely diver- 
gent views on the problems of the day, 
have spoken out strongly against passage 
of this proposal and the other two by 
the Ohio Legislature. If these amend- 
ments fail to be approved by the Ohio 
General Assembly—and it appears at 
this time that they will be defeated—it 
will be in great part, if not entirely, due 
to the fact that the newspapers of Ohio 
have taken the lead in opposing them 
and in informing Ohioans of the dangers 
these proposed amendments represent. 
I am really proud of the part that the 
press of Ohio has played in this matter 
in my State. 

In this regard, I commend to my col- 
leagues several examples of courageous 
editorial reporting, and ask unanimous 
consent that editorials which appeared 
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in the following Ohio newspapers be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks: The Plain Dealer 
of May 18, 1963; the Cleveland Press of 
June 1, 1963; the Cincinnati Post and 
Times-Star of May 31, 1963; the Dayton 
Daily News of May 19, 1963; and the 
Akron Beacon Journal of May 20 and 24, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Plain Dealer, May 18, 1963] 

AVOID A COURT MUZZLE 

A proposal to muzzle the Federal courts 
on State reapportionment matters, now re- 
vived in an Ohio senate committee after 
seeming death last week, should be halted 
again, permanently. State senators from ur- 
ban areas, from both political parties, should 
see to it that this is done. 

Some senators like the powerful C. Stan- 
ley Mechem, Republican majority leader who 
used his influence to get reconsideration of 
the issue, want to keep the status quo for- 
ever on the present apportionment system. 
But such a freeze is not in the interest of 
the areas in this State where the bulk of 
the people live and where ever-larger per- 
centages of the population will live. 

If there is to be no ultimate standard- 
setter in the Nation on the question of 
whether a citizen’s vote in one part of a 
State is to have something near equality 
with the vote of a citizen in another part of 
the same State, then the underrepresenta- 
tion of urban areas, already serious, will be- 
come unbearable. 

Any person or group may differ with indi- 
vidual decisions of the Federal Supreme 
Court on reapportionment within States, or 
on other issues. But it must be remembered 
that the Court represents a safety valve. If 
it should be prohibited from having anything 
to say on litigation about a single State mat- 
ter or about the whole field of States rights, 
the basis of our governmental system would 
be changed drastically. 

This reapportionment resolution, along 
with two other Federal-court-curbing move- 
ments, were acted upon at a Council of State 
Governments session in December. The 
Council’s magazine records the Ohio delega- 
tion’s vote as “No” on all three resolutions. 
The verdict in the Ohio Legislature on the 
one under discussion should be “No,” too. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 1, 1963] 
REACTIONARY AMENDMENTS 


Sponsors of three constitutional amend- 
ments now circulating through the State 
legislatures would, in the words of the old 
song, “Turn back the universe and give me 
yesterday.” 

Theirs is the voice of inertia, the querulous 
protest of an eternal minority which holds 
the old days are best and even today is better 
than any dangerous tomorrow. 

One proposed amendment would give the 
States power to amend the Constitution 
without participation by Congress. If the 
States do not like the attitude of their Con- 
gressmen, they already have a convenient 
remedy. They can elect new Congressmen. 

A second would nullify last year’s U.S. 
Supreme Court decision requiring reappor- 
tionment of State legislatures to end rural 
domination. This would maintain the 
status quo under which 1 vote in small 
rural counties can count as much as 10 or 
more in the cities. 

The third would set up a “super supreme 
court” of 50 judges, 1 from each State 
supreme court, with power to overrule any 
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decision of the present U.S. Supreme Court. 
This is court packing with a vengeance. In 
effect, this amendment would create a third 
national legislative body and seriously 
deepen present confusion as to what is the 
law. 

It is imconceivable that majority public 
opinion, or anything like a majority, favors 
these reactionary projects. But 12 States— 
not including Ohio—have acted favorably on 
at least 1 of these proposed amendments. 
In Ohio the first two bills are pending, but 
the third was never introduced. 

The public should take heed lest they slip 
through more legislatures by default. 


From the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star, 
May 31, 1963] 
REACTIONARY AMENDMENTS 


Sponsors of three constitutional amend- 
ments now circulating through the State 
legislatures would, in the words of the old 
song, “Turn back the universe and give me 
yesterday.“ 

Theirs is the voice of inerita, the querulous 
protest of an eternal minority which holds 
the old days are best and even today is better 
than any dangerous tomorrow. 

One proposed amendment would give the 
States power to amend the Constitution 
without participation by Congress. If the 
State do not like the attitude of their 
Congressmen, it seems to us they have a con- 
venient remedy. They can elect new Con- 
gressmen. 

A second would nullify last year’s U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision requiring reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures to end rural domi- 
nation. This would maintain the status quo 
under which 1 vote in small rural counties 
can count as much as 10 or more in the 
cities. 

The third would set up a “super supreme 
court” of 50 judges, one from each State 
supreme court, with power to overrule any 
decision of the present U.S. Supreme Court. 
This is court packing with a vengence, In 
effect, this amendment would create a third 
national legislative body and seriously deepen 
present confusion as to what is the law. 

It is inconceivable that majority public 
opinion, or anything like a majority, favors 
these reactionary projects. But 12 States— 
not including ours—have acted favorably on 
at least one of these proposed amendments, 

The public should take heed lest they slip 
through more legislatures by default, 


From the Dayton Daily News, May 19, 1963] 


REVIVED ZOMBIE AMENDMENT STICKS Pins 
IN Crry VOTERS 


A strange reversal in the State Govern- 
ment Committee of the Ohio Senate has 
given new life to a constitutional amendment 
that should have been left on the scrap heap. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 proposes that 
the Federal Constitution be changed to fence 
the Supreme Court out of questions of legis- 
lative reapportionment within the States. 
It is an effort, sponsored by southern Demo- 
crats and northern extreme conservatives, to 
reverse the Supreme Court's historic decision 
in Baker v. Carr, the Tennessee reapportion- 
ment case. 

If the amendment were proposed and rati- 
fied, it would remove the last practical 
chance of breaking the rural stranglehold on 
State legislatures. In the South of course, 
it would dam up the tide that is running to- 
ward effective civil rights for Negroes. 

Not long ago the State government com- 
mittee declined to report out the amend- 
ment. But this week the proposition was 
brought up again and passed by virtue of a 
switch of two Republican votes. 
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A companion amendment, equally danger- 
ous, has not yet been considered by the 
committee. It is a proposal to change the 
method of amending the Federal Constitu- 
tion. After the fast shuffle on senate Joint 
Resolution 13, it is hard to assume that 
senate Joint Resolution 12 is dead. 

The fight on the reapportionment amend- 
ment now goes to the house floor. Citizens 
need to mobilize the arguments against it. 
An amendment that would preserve the 
strongly unrepresentative pattern of State 
government, in Ohio and everywhere else, 
would sap the Nation’s strength and under- 
cut prospects for the State’s progress. Cer- 
tainly it would be bad news for the cities. 


[From the Akron Beacon Journal, May 20, 
1963] 
Rip Up THE CONSTITUTION? 


Unless the people of Ohio speak quickly 
and plainly, there is a very real danger that 
our general assembly will take a dangerous 
step toward weakening the American consti- 
tutional system. 

That's a strong statement. We will back 
it up. 

Coming up in the Ohio Senate, perhaps 
this week, is a resolution which would give 
Ohio's endorsement to a proposed amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. This amend- 
ment is designed to eliminate Federal judi- 
cial authority over apportionment of State 
legislatures. 

Prof. Charles L. Black, of Yale Law School, 
says that “this proposal if passed, would 
constitute the first dimunition, since our 
history began, of any Federal constitutional 
guarantee of liberty, justice, or equality.” 

“To begin cutting down our constitutional 
guarantees, to begin introducing exceptions 
here and there into the concept of equality 
under law, are solemn steps indeed, Profes- 
sor Black adds. 

The guarantee which is immediately under 
attack is that which assures citizens of some 
reasonably equal system of representation 
in their legislative bodies. The controversy 
was precipitated in March 1962 when the 
Supreme Court ruled, in a Tennessee case, 
that it is a concern of the Federal j 
if a State legislature’s makeup is grossly 
malapportioned. 

While representation in Ohio has not been 
nearly as far out of balance as in Tennessee, 
it is a fact that the more sparsely populated 
counties have proportionately more voting 
strength in our house of representatives 
than the heavily populated counties do. 
Now pending in the Federal courts are two 
cases which might change this imbalance. 

It seems perfectly clear that the purpose 
of certain legislators in Ohio and in other 
States is to preserve the unbalanced status 
quo by pushing through this amendment 
which would take the matter of legislative 
apportionment completely out of the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 

If this disruption of our carefully con- 
ceived constitutional system is accomplished, 
the way will have been opened for other 
changes which may completely undo the 
masterful work of our Founding Fathers. 

It was shocking to learn that pressures 
from unnamed “Republican officials in 
Washington” influenced at least one of the 
two members of the Senate’s State Govern- 
ment Committee who switched their votes 
and thus brought the resolution to the floor. 

Bar associations in many cities have been 
going on record against this and two other 
“State’s rights” amendments which are mak- 
ing the rounds of the legislatures. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, who was a Republican 
Governor when named by a Republican Pres- 
ident to the Court, has expressed his dismay 
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at the proposals. Congressman at Large 
Rosert A. Tart, Jr., when asked his opinion 
of the proposals in Akron 2 weeks ago, said: 
“They're nuts. They're way out.” 

This ought not be a partisan matter. 
Republicans as well as Democrats surely are 
interested in protecting the Constitution. 


[From the Akron Beacon Journal, May 24, 
1963] 


DEBATE ENLIGHTENS 


Chief Justice Earl Warren urged this week 
that there be “a great national debate” on 
the three “States’ Rights” amendments now 
making the rounds of the State legislatures. 

He seemed to imply that if the public be- 
comes fully aware of what these proposals 
mean, they will be rejected. 

A striking demonstration of what the 
Chief Justice was talking about has occurred 
here in Ohio within the last fortnight. 

Lt. Gov. John Brown and Senate Majority 
Leader C. Stanley Mechem were confidently 
predicting early in May that Ohio would. 
soon join 12 other States which have ap- 
proved a call for an amendment which would 
take from the Supreme Court all authority 
to rule on the apportionment of membership 
in State legislatures. 

Then, to their surprise, the senate com- 
mittee on State government turned down 
the proposal by a vote of 5 to 3, with three 
of their fellow Republicans voting “No.” 
Mechem was absent or the vote would have 
been 5 to 4. 

Brown and Mechem then applied intense 
political heat, so that two Republicans 
switched and the scheme emerged from com- 
mittee by a 6 to 4 vote. 

But meanwhile, the debate which Mr. 
Warren is calling for had come into being 
on a statewide basis. Newspapers, including 
some of the more conservative ones, printed 
editorials opposing the plan, which could 
forever freeze malapportionment in legisla- 
tures. The League of Women Voters took 
up the cudgels. Lawyers of both parties ex- 
pressed interest. Citizens wrote to the edi- 
tors. 

This week it became apparent that leader 
Mechem had not a single vote to spare. 
Three Republicans of his 20 to 13 majority 
in the senate announced themselves as op- 
posed. (The Democrats have been solidly 
against the resolution.) 

Senator Kline L. Roberts of Columbus was 
the one Republican on the committee who 
had held fast in opposition. Alined with 
him as prospective “No” voters on the senate 
floor were Senators Charles W. Whalen of 
Dayton and James H. Grose of Hubbard. 

Finally outweighing the pressure of Mr. 
Mechem, the issues raised in public debate 
impressed Senator Robert Stockdale of Kent, 
who had voted first “No” and then “Yes” in 
committee, He said on Wednesday that he 
is now convinced that the scheme to curb 
the Court is a bad one and that he will op- 
pose it if it comes to a vote on the floor. 

Unless Mr. Mechem can dredge up another 
vote somewhere, he will not risk the ig- 
nominy of outright defeat and the measure 
will die a quiet death in one of his pigeon- 
holes. 

Still in a House committee and heading 
for an uncertain future is a companion 
measure which would completely eliminate 
Congress from the established procedure for 
amending the U.S. Constitution. It also 
should be defeated and will be if public de- 
bate brings sufficient awareness of the issues 
to Ohio citizens. 

The third amendment in the package has 
not been introduced in the Ohio Legislature. 
It calls for a “Court of the Union,” consist- 
ing of the chief justices of the 50 States with 
powers to overrule the Supreme Court, 
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The other day we expressed surprise that 
some Republicans seemed to be making a 
party issue of these amendments, We said 
that we thought that both parties ought to 
be interested in protecting the Constitution. 

We are happy to note today that another 
well-known Republican officeholder is un- 
equivocally against the proposals. He is 
Michigan Gov. George Romney, now being 
prominently mentioned as his party’s stand- 
ard-bearer in the 1964 presidential race. 

In an address before the National Press 
Club Wednesday, Governor Romney said: “I 
want to go on record as being firmly opposed 
to these proposals.” 

If they were adopted, he said, it would 
“almost turn the country back to the days 
of the Confederacy.” 

Debate and discussion are certainly build- 
ing a roadblock for these reactionary 
schemes. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
these great newspapers, other news- 
papers in Ohio which have taken a 
similar stand, and their publishers are 
to be commended on the position they 
have taken. They have performed a 
great public service for the citizens of 
Ohio and for all Americans. 

Should these destructive amendments 
become part of our Constitution, State 
governments would achieve a domi- 
nance unmatched since the days of the 
articles of Confederation. The Union 
of 50 States would be fragmented and 
the Federal Government rendered im- 
potent in significant areas of our na- 
tional life. We might well be crippled 
as a major power and a force for free- 
dom in the world. 

In 1789, a far less complicated era 
than today, our Founding Fathers 
realized the need for a strong Federal 
union. To weaken that Union might 
make it impossible for us to survive 
against the totalitarian forces in the 
20th century or to meet the domestic 
needs of our country. 

It is imperative for good citizens in 
every State where the proposed amend- 
ments are pending before their legis- 
latures to arm themselves with the facts 
and to fight back. I hope that the news- 
papers of those States will follow the 
fine example set by the press in my 
State of Ohio. 

The members of the legal profession 
should also speak out strongly against 
these proposals. 

I yield the floor. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT OF AFRICAN 
NATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make some observations upon two mat- 
ters which appear to be occupying pub- 
lic attention this morning. One is a 
meeting of the 20 African nations pro- 
testing a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] on 
a television show called Issues and An- 
swers, in which he and I were both 
participants. 

I heard the statement, to the effect 
that Liberia, Ethiopia, and Haiti were 
examples of nations which had heavy 
Negro populations and that they were 
incapable of governing themselves. Now, 
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Mr. President, I take the floor only to 
state that this assertion came at the 
very end of the television show, and that 
it was impossible for me to deal with it 
adequately at that time. I would like 
to address myself to it very briefly. I 
should not have done it otherwise, had 
there been nothing further said or done 
about it. 

I do feel, in view of the protest which 
has been made by the representatives of 
these 20 nations in the United States, 
which is not only a great and friendly 
country so far as the countries of Africa 
are concerned, and which is the home of 
the United Nations, and in view of the 
fact that I was there and heard it, that 
I should respond. 

I will say that the context of our dis- 
cussion on television had nothing to do 
with the capability or incapability of the 
African nations to govern themselves, 
but related, rather, to the domestic civil 
rights crisis. Hence, it was not relevant 
to that particular issue. 

Mr. President, I believe the people of 
the United States—and I cannot, ob- 
viously, speak for them, but I express 
my own belief—have the greatest good 
will and the greatest feeling of brotherly 
affection for and confidence in the capa- 
bility of Liberia, Ethiopia, and Haiti— 
those being the three nations con- 
cerned—to resolve the problems which 
they have in varying degrees and to 
make a great success of self-government. 

I think that statement goes also for 
the new African nations. Indeed, we 
are spending billions of our treasure and 
jeopardizing the lives of many Amer- 
icans to back up that conviction in our 
aid programs and in our operations, in 
terms of our foreign policy all over the 
world, and directly in respect of Haiti, 
and of Liberia, and Ethiopia. Insofar 
as economic aid is concerned, in Liberia 
and Ethiopia it is of a commercial char- 
acter and it is of an aid character. In 
Haiti it is being done so far as we are 
able to, considering the present govern- 
mental situation. 

It is very important to be understood 
that when a Senator speaks—and that 
includes me—he speaks his own views. 
He speaks for himself. When I speak 
today, I speak for myself. It is per- 
fectly right for me to give my judgment 
as to what I think the American people 
believe—and I am deeply convinced of 
that in this case—but I hope all the 
envoys will understand clearly that, 
while we are important people—I say 
that with pride—the policy of the United 
States, in terms of its foreign policy, 
is made by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, and the attitude of the 
people of the United States must be de- 
termined by the tremendous currents of 
opinion and the great actions which our 
Nation takes. 

I pointed out that, in terms of the 
actions of our Nation, I am sure there 
is the deepest feeling of friendship and 
desire to help, and confidence in the 
ultimate capability for self-government, 
of the three countries named—Liberia, 
Ethiopia, and Haiti—as well as other 
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nations of Africa. Nobody is more cog- 
nizant than I of the fact that these 
countries have varying degrees of 
problems. 

There is a great deal of stability in 
the Government of both Liberia and 
Ethiopia. In Ethiopia there is a dif- 
ferent governmental system. Yet there 
has been a great deal of stability in the 
Governments of both of these countries. 

Haiti has had very grave problems— 
problems of dictatorship, problems of 
public order, problems of internal jus- 
tice. Nonetheless, I deeply feel that our 
country has confidence that these prob- 
lems will be resolved and that they are 
subject to resolution very much more as 
the result of democratic action and the 
self-government of its people. Indeed. 
we want the people of Haiti to have full 
self-government, because that gives us 
the best assurance that if they do they 
will be able to work out their difficulties. 

Without in anyway making a defense, 
but only stating what in all fairness to 
these countries should be stated, had 
there been time on the television pro- 
gram, I would like to state that these 
nations draw on an enormous reservoir 
of good will on the part of the people of 
the United States and confidence in the 
resolution of their difficulties, whatever 
those difficulties are, and great confi- 
dence that the way in which to resolve 
their difficulties is through the process 
of self-government. 

We also know that self-government 
needs to be learned, just as economic 
development needs to be learned. It 
takes not only resources, but also back- 
ground and certain internal forms of 
organization to bring about public edu- 
cation and public technical skills. 

We know that in all of these respects, 
we in this country have shown time and 
time again that we have no feeling, in 
connection with their fears, that merely 
because the color of a person's skin is 
black, that that automatically inhibits 
the capacity of that person. On the con- 
trary, the whole history of mankind is 
replete with extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of intellect and leadership in every 
field by those whose skin may be black 
or yellow. 

I would be less than fair to myself if 
I did not rise to present to our friends in 
Africa the other point of view, which I 
have given today. I hope very much that 
they will at least pay as much attention 
to the point of view that I am espousing 
as they apparently paid to the point of 
view of my colleague, the Senator from 
Louisiana, which was set forth on the 
same program. 

I deeply feel—and I say this with the 
greatest of conviction—that what I am 
saying, rather than what they took of- 
fense at, reflects the overwhelming senti- 
ment of our people. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has the full- 
est right to state his view, as I have. 
However, I hope very much that our 
friends, who seem to have been so trou- 
bled by what was said by him, will give 
equal understanding to what is being 
said now; and, more than that, that they 
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will cast their eyes around our country 
and see the thousands of manifestations 
of friendship and confidence, not only in 
the governmental, but also in the private 
polloy which is represented in the United 
States. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


During Mr. Javrrs' speech on capabil- 
ity of African nations for self-govern- 
ment: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business is H.R. 220. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. H.R. 220. What is 
the status of S. 684? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent, it has been laid over 
until Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 
consultation with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce [Mr. Macnuson], I wish to state 
it is the intention of the Senate not to 
consider this bill until some time after 
Monday—when, I do not know. It make 
that statement because of the fact that 
prior commitments had been made rela- 
tive to taking up legislation having to 
do with the extension of the excise tax, 
the Export-Import Bank, the ARA, and 
other proposals which we feel honor- 
bound to keep. So, for the information 
of the Senate, S. 684 will be postponed, 
let us say for an indefinite period, but 
it will very likely be brought up some 
time in the future. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that its consideration be postponed for 
an indefinite period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of H.R. 220, to amend section 704 
of title 38 United States Code to permit 
the conversion or exchange of policies 
of national service life insurance to a 
new modified life plan. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, picking up the pieces at the end 
of World War II was not an easy job, 
but the American people set about it 
with a seldom seen relish and talent. 

We literally repaired a broken world 
in peace just as we had saved a threat- 
ened world in war. We rebuilt Europe, 
through the Marshal. plan, beyond all 
expectations. We made reparations to 
countries where fighting had occurred, 
even though we had not caused the fight- 
ing to break out. 

We compensated our own civilians for 
injuries to them or to their property 
overseas, although, as usual, we were 
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slower doing this than helping others; 
it was just last year that we completed 
this program by passing another War 
Claims Act. 

For those to whom we owed the most— 
the U.S. fightingmen—we created cer- 
tain GI benefits to help make the tre- 
mendous adjustment from military life 
back to civilian life. We provided edu- 
cational assistance, housing assistance, 
and other rewards for the efforts of the 
men who had served the United States 
and the world so well. One of the bene- 
fits that we were willing to give our 
fightingmen was an insurance program, 
by which they could secure life insur- 
ance at prices unavailable on the com- 
mercial insurance market. We felt that 
this was only right to give to these 
men who had done so much in time of 
battle. We weren’t setting a precedent, 
for, after World War I, a similar Govern- 
ment insurance program was made avail- 
able to the veterans of that conflict. 

However, unlike the insurance that 
was made available to the veterans of 
World War I, the World War II insur- 
ance program, national service life in- 
surance, was terminated rather quickly 
and rather abruptly. Veterans of World 
War I were able for 33 years after the 
end of that war to subscribe to the inex- 
pensive U.S. Government life insurance, 
but veterans of World War II were pre- 
vented from reinstating the equally in- 
expensive national service life insur- 
ance after 1951, only 6 years after the 
end of World War II; and the veterans 
of the Korean war were given even a 
shorter length of time in which to de- 
cide whether to continue their insurance 
program. There is some doubt as to 
whether sufficient, if any, notice was 
given to the veterans of the termination 
of these programs, but, even if they had 
been sufficiently notified, it would not 
have reduced the injustice of cutting off 
this program to these men at a time 
when they were unable to make a sound 
decision on the matter. These veterans 
were either financially unable to take out 
such insurance immediately upon being 
discharged from the military service or 
they did not realize what this insurance 
would mean to them in later years. 
However, with little regard for the vet- 
erans and their circumstances, no more 
veterans were allowed to take out na- 
tional service life insurance. 

Mr. President, as almost everyone in 
the Senate is aware, I have been trying 
for a number of years to reopen the na- 
tional service life insurance program to 
give veterans at least another year in 
which they could take out this inexpen- 
sive insurance which is due them for the 
efforts they made in behalf of this coun- 
try. Seven times the U.S. Senate has 
passed such a proposal to reopen national 
service life insurance and seven times 
the U.S. Senate has been frustrated by 
the efforts not of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a whole, but generally of a 
few powerful Members of that body. 
Nevertheless, today I am asking that the 
Senate again pass such legislation, and I 
will again do all that I can to see that 
the House is able to freely and openly 
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debate the merits of this legislation and 
to vote on it. 

Last year, for the first time, the House 
did have the national service life insur- 
ance reopening bill come before it, but, 
through a last minute parliamentary 
maneuver, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee chairman was able to substi- 
tute a much weaker bill for the Senate 
measure, giving the low-cost term insur- 
ance to a relatively few disabled veter- 
ans, and it was passed under one of those 
rules peculiar to the House, which allows 
for no amendments. The House refused 
to go to conference with the Senate on 
last year’s measure, and, thus, our vet- 
erans were again denied the opportunity 
to receive what rightfully belongs to 
them. 

This year the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amended a House-passed measure 
pertaining to national service life insur- 
ance to include the reopening provision. 
The House-passed measure, H.R. 220, 
permits veterans, upon reaching the age 
of 50, to convert their present insurance 
plans to a new modified life plan, The 
veteran, by converting to this new plan, 
pays a level premium throughout his 
remaining years rather than a steadily 
increasing premium, and the value of his 
policy is cut in half at age 65. This is 
the answer to many of our veterans who 
are getting older and who find it neces- 
sary to keep their GI insurance as a pro- 
tection for their survivors but who are 
having to pay premiums which amounts 
to even more than the value of their 
policies. This is a measure that the 
House and the Senate, as well as the ad- 
ministration, have agreed on before and 
there should be no controversy in agree- 
ing to this much of the bill. 

However, just as the Senate felt last 
year, the Senate Finance Committee 
feels that such a measure is closely tied 
in with the national service life insur- 
ance reopening proposal and that the 
two should be combined in what the 
Finance Committee now calls the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Amend- 
ment Act of 1963.“ Both proposals have 
the support of the administration, speak- 
ing through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as well as the support of every vet- 
erans’ organization in the land, and, I 
am sure, the individual support of the 
millions of ex-GI’s who will benefit under 
these proposals. It is estimated by the 
Veterans’ Administration that 16 million 
veterans would be in a position to bene- 
fit from the reopening proposal. 

To me, the reopening proposal is one 
that no one should find objectionable. 
In these times where economy in Gov- 
ernment and reduction in Federal spend- 
ing are continually emphasized, let it be 
clearly understood that the reopening 
proposal will be without cost to the tax- 
payers of this country. It will be funded 
by a revolving fund into which premiums 
of the veterans who take out this insur- 
ance will go. The premiums that these 
veterans pay will be based on up-to-date 
mortality tables and will be a little 
higher than they would ordinarily be in 
order to cover whatever costs arise in the 
administration of this program by the 
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Federal Government. There will be no 
expense on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and, therefore, no expense on 
the part of the taxpayers in carrying out 
this program. Where else can you do so 
much for so many at so little cost? 

Therefore, I today ask the Senate to 
unanimously endorse the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Amendment Act of 
1963 and to urge upon their colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to see that 
this bill is presented to them unfettered 
by parliamentary restraints, so they 
themselves can have the opportunity to 
make a free and effective decision on its 
merits. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know this has been a 
long-standing fight on the part of the 
Senator from Louisiana. I have joined 
with him on a number of occasions. 
There has been a widespread demand 
from veterans for this legislation. I 
suppose that has been true through the 
years. It is one of the things that vet- 
erans have most wanted. I hope very 
much, too, that at long last we have 
found a formula that can bring resolu- 
tion to what has agitated so many people 
who have sacrificed so much to help our 
Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I deeply ap- 
preciate the support of the Senator from 
New York. 

I am very hopeful, as I said, that the 
House will be permitted to vote on this 
measure on its merits. There have been 
objections by insurance salesmen and in- 
surance companies. However, as one 
who ran for office last year, I may say 
that I have received generous support 
from insurance companies for many 
years, although I have been fighting for 
a long time to obtain this privilege for 
the veterans. While it is true that some 
insurance salesmen and insurance com- 
panies have fought the bill, I am glad to 
say that the good will which insurance 
companies evidenced toward me last 
year, when I was running, was not af- 
fected by my interest in the veterans. 

I hope my friends in the insurance 
industry will become aware of the 
need for the proposed legislation, as I 
have, and will give veterans an oppor- 
tunity to take out the service life insur- 
ance which they would like to have, par- 
ticularly the veterans who may have 
missed the opportunity, either through 
ignorance or a lack of responsibility and 
that they will now have the right to take 
out insurance, a right which had been 
foreclosed to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
1 and the third reading of the 
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The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 220) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to permit, for a period of one year, 
the granting of National Service Life 
Insurance to certain veterans heretofore 
eligible for such insurance, and to au- 
thorize the issue, conversion, or exchange 
of policies of National Service Life In- 
surance to a new modified life plan.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO EUROPE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the near future, the President of the 
United States will leave on a brief visit 
to several European countries. I am de- 
lighted that he intends to go ahead with 
this journey which was planned some 
time ago and for which arrangements 
have long since been concluded. 

It is true that there have been many 
changes in the European political scene 
since his visit was first announced and 
this may not be the time for ceremonial 
journeys. But it seems to me to be pre- 
cisely the time for a hard working, cards- 
on-the-table journey. It is obvious that 
the major transition which is taking 
place in Europe involves not only politics 
but also defense policies, economic poli- 
cies, and just about every aspect of Euro- 
pean public life. Reports which the 
President receives from the oversea rep- 
resentatives are of great value. But they 
are not a substitute for firsthand expo- 
sures to situations of change abroad, as 
Members of this body who have traveled 
Overseas are well aware. 

It is most desirable that the President 
undertake to meet the established lead- 
ers and the new figures who are emerg- 
ing into positions of political leadership 
in various European nations, to speak to 
them of our policies and our interests, 
and to seek in a frank exchange to obtain 
from their own lips some clear sense of 
the direction of contemporary European 
trends. It is desirable for him, too, to 
see with his own eyes something of what 
is transpiring in Europe. Exposures of 
this kind can help him immeasurably in 
handling the reins of U.S. foreign policy 
which have been entrusted to him by the 
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Nation. He has the primary responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the interests of 
the people of the United States in the 
world, and anything which facilitates his 
discharge of that responsibility is to be 
welcomed. 

So far as our own difficulties at home 
are concerned, I do not see that they 
compel the President to remain en- 
tombed in the White House. He will be, 
wherever he goes, within the reach of 
communication facilities which can put 
him into instant contact with Washing- 
ton. If the rest of us get down to busi- 
ness in connection with these problems— 
his Cabinet officers, the bureaucracy, and 
Members of the Senate and the House— 
the President will be in a position to 
carry out the manifold obligations of his 
office instead of having to give all his 
time to one of them. I think it is high 
time that we recognize that we all have 
responsibilities under the Constitution, 
not just the President and the courts, in 
maintaining the domestic tranquillity 
and in insuring the equal rights of all 
the citizens of the United States and 
that we do not discharge those responsi- 
bilities by seeking to load them on the 
shoulders of the already overburdened 
President. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The Why 
of the President’s Trip,” written by Max 
Freedman, and published in the Wash- 
* Star of Wednesday, June 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 

19, 1963] 

THE WHY OF THE PRESIDENT’s TRIP—URGENT 
ALLIANCE MATTERS AND A CHANCE Fon A 
VITAL MESSAGE IN BERLIN CITED 

(By Max Freedman) 

In a few days President Kennedy expects 
to be in Europe. A cloud rests on the trip. 
Some people are saying he should stay at 
home because of the racial trouble. Others 
are saying he should postpone the trip be- 
cause the European countries are without 


Both criticisms, despite the splendid 
names which can be cited in their support, 
lack real merit, Look first at the racial 
argument. 

Every American, regardless of his region 
and regardless of his color, has a direct per- 
sonal interest in maintaining the vigor and 
reliability of American policy in Europe. He 
can have no possible interest in saying to 
the world that the racial crisis has reached 
a perilous extreme that makes it unwise for 
the President to leave the country for even 
a brief period. 

Such a message, when the European gov- 
ernments still want the President to come, 
would mean that the racial agitation had 
reached a point where reason and justice 
no longer counted. That message would 
give a false picture of America. It would 
export a caricature of the racial problem to 
Europe. And it would present a totally mis- 
leading account of President Kennedy's 
Tole in this emergency. 

For the President is not running out on 
the crisis by going to It is much 
closer to the truth to say that he has earned 
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the right to tell Europe what is happening 
here because he himself has grappled with 
the crisis in a way unknown during the 
presidencies of Dwight Eisenhower and 
Harry Truman. 

He would be open to censure if he had 
run away from the challenge and had treated 
the European trip as a refuge from respon- 
sibility for the most extensive civil rights 
legislation ever submitted to Congress. He 
prepared the way for those proposals in 
meetings with leaders of both parties and 
with groups of representative citizens. The 
crisis, unfortunately, will be with us long 
after the President has returned from his 
brief journey. 

What the critics are really saying, without 
putting it in frank words, is that the racial 
crisis has become so urgent and overmaster- 
ing that it imposes a veto on a Presidential 
initiative in foreign affairs which he has 
long considered to be essential to the na- 
tional interest. They are reluctant to state 
their criticism this bluntly because they 
know their argument really means that the 
President has become the hostage of the 
racial problem. Under this argument it 
always would be possible for any group of 
extremists, white or colored, to force a 
change in the President’s plans by stirring 
up violent demonstrations in three or four 
communities. This prospect is repugnant 
to reason. The racial crisis certainly is im- 
mensely important and very urgent, but the 
President has to deal with other important 
matters too. 

That is why he is making this trip. There 
are t matters affecting the alliance 
which require his personal diplomacy at this 
particular time, and he has agreed with the 
governments that have invited him that 
delay or postponement would be unwise and 
unfortunate. 

The President’s most important statement 
in Europe will be his speech on the sinister 
tragedy of the Berlin wall. He could not 
make that speech, and no one would believe 
him if he did, if he did nothing to remove 
walls of hatred and injustice and inferiority 


This is no cheap experiment in trying to 

make the American image more alluring to 

Rather it is a recognition of the 

deep truth that America can only validate 

its world leadership by policies of 
and equality at home. 

Standing within the shadow of the Berlin 
wall, President Kennedy can honestly say 
that the Communists have built a wall as 
a symbol of oppressive tyranny, but free men 
in America are making many evil walls come 
tumbling down in tribute to the unconquer- 


message, and will learn at last that racial 
unrest is the price of progress no less than 
it is the epitaph of legalized inferiority. 
President Kennedy never at first intended 
to make a visit to the Pope an essential part 
of his journey. That was a memorable after- 
thought. He shares the judgment of his 
European friends that the present confusion 
and bitterness of European politics makes 
his personal diplomacy all the more impor- 
tant and unavoidable. If he cannot spare 
a few urgent days to mend the patches in 
the alliance, then we really are in a bad way. 


MODIFICATION OF ORDER FOR 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify the order previously en- 
tered for the adjournment of the Senate 
until Monday. 
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I ask unanimous consent that when the 
business for today has been completed, 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock a.m., 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LAKE FRANCIS CASE, S. DAK. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 247, S. 
130. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 130) 
to change the name of Fort Randall 
Reservoir in the State of South Dakota 
to Lake Francis Case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 


The bill (S. 130) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Fort Randall Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota shall be known as Lake Francis Case 
in honor of the late Senator of South 
Dakota, who was so very instrumental in the 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
program. Any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States in which such 
reservoir is referred to by any other name 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 
reservoir by the name of Lake Francis Case. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ee 266), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 130 is to designate the 
reservoir formed by the Fort Randall Dam on 
the Missouri River, S. Dak., as Lake Francis 
Case, in honor of the late Senator from South 
Dakota, and any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which such 
reservoir is referred to by any other name 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 
reservoir by the name of Lake Francis Case. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir was 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944 
(Public Law 534, 78th Cong.) as a unit of the 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin. 

The Fort Randall Dam is located on the 
Missouri River in Charles Mix and Gregory 
Counties, S. Dak., 82 miles above Yankton, 
S. Dak., 162 miles above Sioux City, Iowa, 
and 922 miles above the mouth of the 
stream. The dam is a rolled-earthfill struc- 
ture, about 2 miles long, with a maximum 
height of 165 feet. The reservoir will have 
a storage capacity of 6,100,000 acre-feet, of 
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which 2,300,000 acre-feet is reserved for flood 
control and the remainder for multiple uses. 
The power installation consists of eight units 
of 40,000 kilowatts capacity each, a total of 
320,000 kilowatts. 

The reservoir has a maximum surface area 
of 118,000 acres, and an area of about 100,000 
acres at normal operating pool level. It ex- 
tends up the Missouri River 111 miles, with 
a shoreline of 575 miles. Construction of 
the project was initiated in May 1946 and is 
essentially complete, at an estimated cost of 
$194,900,000. 

The Honorable Francis Case was a Member 
of the House of Representatives from Janu- 
ary 3, 1937, until January 2, 1951, and a 
Member of the U.S. Senate from January 3, 
1951, until his death on June 22, 1962, at 
the age of 65. 

While a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senator Case served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee from 1939 to 1951. 
In the Senate he served on the Committees 
on Public Works and Armed Services, and 
ex officio member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. He was one of the authors of 
the Case-Wheeler Water Conservation Act 
1937 and 1940; “Renegotiations of Excess 
War Profits, 1942”; joint sponsor, Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act, 1945; legis- 
lation for weather research, cloud modi- 
fication, desalination of water; various 
amendments to the highway legislation; and 
many measures relating to the development 
of the water resources of our Nation. 

Francis Case was a studious, and dedi- 
cated public servant. He was a valuable and 
hard-working member of the Committee on 
Public Works. He was a leader in the devel- 
opment of the Missouri River Basin program, 
and in the development and conservation of 
the natural resources of our Nation. He was 
a pioneer in the programs for weather modi- 
fication research, and his visions of the grow- 
ing water needs and the possible water short- 
age brought the Federal Government into 
research in conversion of salt and brackish 
water for human consumption. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF MEMPHIS 
LOCK AND DAM ON TOMBIGBEE 
RIVER, ALA. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 248, Sen- 
ate bill 453. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (S. 453) to change the name of the 
Memphis lock and dam on the Tombig- 
bee River near Aliceville, Ala., was con- 
sidered, order to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Memphis 
lock and dam near Aliceville, Alabama, on the 
Tombigbee River shall hereafter be known 
and designated as the Aliceville lock and 
dam. Any law, regulation, map, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
in which such lock and dam are referred to 
shall be held to refer to such lock and dam 
as the Aliceville lock and dam. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
from Minnesota state what the new 
name will be? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not have that 
information before me; at the moment, 
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I do not have available a copy of the 
report. Perhaps we should pass over this 
bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; I do not wish 
to object. I inquire merely as a matter 
of interest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in response to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Arizona, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report, which now 
has been provided to me. This furnishes 
the requested information. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 267) was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 453 is to change the 
name of the Memphis lock and dam on the 
Tombigbee River, Ala., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of July 24, 1946 (60 
Stat. 635), as a unit in the Tennessee Tom- 
bigbee Waterway, Ala. and Miss., to the 
Aliceville lock and dam, and any law, regu- 
lation, map, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such 
lock and dam is referred to by any other 
name, shall be held to refer to such lock and 
dam as the Aliceville lock and dam. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The River and Harbor Act of 1946 author- 
ized a waterway to connect the Tombigbee 
and Tennessee Rivers from the Demopolis 
Pool on the Tombigbee and Black Warrior 
Rivers, by way of the East Fork of the Tom- 
bigbee River, Mackeys, and Yellow Creeks, 
for 253 miles to the Pickwick Pool on the 
Tennessee. The waterway would have a 
depth of not less than 9 feet, with a mini- 
mum bottom width of 170 feet in the river 
and eanal sections and 150 feet in the divide 
cut, with 10 locks, each with inside dimen- 
sions of 110 by 600 feet. The latest cost esti- 
mate is $281 million. No construction funds 
have been appropriated for the project. 
About 107 miles of the authorized channel in 
the Tombigbee River, including the Gaines- 
ville and Memphis locks and dams, is located 
in Alabama. 

The Memphis lock and dam will be located 
on the Tombigbee River about 95 miles 
above Demopolis and 310 miles above Mobile, 
Ala. The pool from this dam will extend up- 
stream about 30 miles to the Columbus lock 
and dam, near Columbus, Miss. The dam 
would be a concrete-gravity structure with 
crest gates, and a lock 110 feet wide by 600 
feet long, having a lift of about 45 feet. 

The authorized Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway is described in House Document 
486, 79th . The Memphis lock and 
dam is a substitute for the Cochrane lock 
and dam described in the project document, 
which would have been located about 5 miles 
below the Memphis Dam site, and named for 
a small village on the river several miles 
downstream from the Cochrane Dam site. 

The city of Aliceville, Pickens County, Ala., 
is located about 10 miles southeast of the 
proposed Memphis Dam site. It has a popu- 
lation of about 3,200, is the largest town in 
the area, and will be the center of construc- 
tion activities during work on the Memphis 
lock and dam. 

Many years ago, when the Tombigbee 
River was navigable, there was a steamboat 
landing at the site of Memphis, a small com- 
munity on the river. With the abandon- 
ment of navigation on the river, and because 
of periodic floods, the community of Mem- 
phis has since been abandoned except for 
normal rural residences and a very small 
country store. The once prominent com- 
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munity is now enclosed by cattle fences and 
is known by its name only to the older resi- 
dents in the locality. The name of Memphis 
is confusing to the younger generation who 
frequently ask whether there is any connec- 
tion between the former community and the 
great city of Memphis, Tenn. 

The residents of Aliceville and Pickens 
County request that the name of Memphis 
lock and dam be changed to Aliceville lock 
and dam, since Aliceville is prominently es- 
tablished as a west Alabama city, and is near 
the proposed lock and dam. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes it desirable to 
change the name of the Memphis lock and 
dam to Aliceville lock and dam, to more 
accurately describe its location, to carry the 
name of the largest nearby town, and to re- 
move the existing confusion relative to a 
former local community. Enactment of 
S. 453 is recommended, 


DWORSHAK DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
IDAHO 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 249, Sen- 
ate bill 850. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (S. 850) to change the name of the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir in the 
State of Idaho to the Dworshak Dam and 
Reservoir was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Bruces Eddy 
Dam and Reservoir, Idaho, a unit in the 
comprehensive plan of development of the 
Columbia River Basin, authorized by the 
Flood Control Acts of 1958 and 1962, shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the 
Dworshak Dam and Reservoir, in honor of 
the late Senator from Idaho, who was a 
champion of full development of our Na- 
tion's water resources and a patient and 
persevering promoter of this project. Any 
law, regulation, document, or record of the 
United States in which such dam and res- 
ervoir are designated or referred to under 
the name of Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir 
shal be held and considered to refer to such 
dam and reservoir by the name of Dwor- 
shak Dam and Reservoir. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 268), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 850 is to change the 
name of the Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir, 
Idaho, a unit in the comprehensive plan of 
development of the Columbia River Basin, 
authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 
1958 and 1962, to the Dworshak Dam and 
Reservoir, in honor of the late Senator 
Henry C. Dworshak, of Idaho, and any law, 
regulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such dam and reservoir are 
referred to under the name of Bruces Eddy 
Dam and Reservoir, shall be held and con- 
sidered to refer to such dam and reservoir 
by the name of Dworshak Dam and Reservoir, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 
The Bruces Eddy Dam site is located on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater River 1.9 miles 
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above its Junction with the Clearwater River 
near Orofino, Idaho, and about 35 miles east 
of Lewiston, Idaho, The dam will be a con- 
crete gravity structure 630 feet high and 
3,200 feet long. The reservoir will have a 
gross storage capacity of 3,453,000 acre-feet, 
of which 2 million acre-feet would be avail- 
able for flood control, and for at-site and 
downstream power generation. The reser- 
voir would extend about 53 miles into a 
rugged and relatively inaccessible timber- 
land, and would permit opportunities for 
rafting logs and recreational development. 
Initial power installation would consist of 
three 100,000-kilowatt units, with an ulti- 
mate installation of 600,000 kilowatts. 

Preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir was author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act of 1959 (72 
Stat. 315), and construction of the project 
was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1962 (76 Stat. 1193). 

Henry C. Dworshak was born in Duluth, 
Minn., August 29, 1894. He served in the 
Army during World War I, and in the House 
of Representatives from January 3, 1939, to 
November 5, 1946, and in the Senate from 
November 6, 1946, to January 3, 1949, and 
from October 14, 1949, until his death on 
July 23, 1962. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the 82d Con- 
gress. 

As a member of the Committees on Public 
Works, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Ap- 
propriations, Senator Dworshak maintained 
a constant interest in the full development 
of the water resources of Idaho and our Na- 
tion, and was an early advocate and worked 
tirelessly in securing authorization and ap- 
propriations for the Bruces Eddy Dam and 
Reservoir. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee recognizes the many valu- 
able contributions made by the late Senator 
Henry C. Dworshak toward the development 
and utilization of the natural resources of 
the Nation. It believes that naming the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir for Senator 
Dworshak, who so ably served Idaho and the 
Nation in the Congress of the United States, 
would be a fitting memorial to his great 
service and his efforts toward the project, 
and in the total development of the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin. 


LAKE SHARPE, S. DAK. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 250, Senate 
bill 131. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 131) to change the name of the Big 
Bend Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Big 
Bend Reservoir in the State of South Dakota 
shall be known and designated hereafter as 
Lake Sharpe in honor of M. Q. Sharpe, the 
late Governor of South Dakota, who was so 
very instrumental in the development of the 
Missouri River Basin program. Any law, reg- 
ulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such reservoir is referred to 
by any other name shall be held and consid- 
ered to refer to such reservoir by the name of 
Lake Sharpe. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
8 explaining the purposes of 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 131 is to change the 
name of Big Bend Reservoir on the Missouri 
River, S. Dak., to Lake Sharpe, in honor of 
M. Q. Sharpe, a late Governor of South Da- 
kota, and any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States in which such 
reservoir is referred to by any other name or 
designation shall be held to refer to the res- 
ervoir by the name of Lake Sharpe. 


Big Bend Dam is under construction by 
the Corps of Engineers on the Missouri River 
near Fort Thompson, 8. Dak., 1,033 miles 
above its mouth, 21 miles upstream from 
Chamberlain, S. Dak., and in the upstream 
reaches of Fort Randall Reservoir. The dam 
will be a rolled earthfill structure about 100 
feet high and 9,000 feet long. The reser- 
voir will extend about 85 miles upstream, 
have a surface area of approximately 60,000 
acres, and a capacity of 1,900,000 acre-feet, of 
which 180,000 acre-feet would be reserved 
for flood control, and the remainder for navi- 
gation, conservation, and development of 
hydroelectric power. The power installation 
will consist of eight 58,000-kilowatt units. 

The project was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 887), as a part of the general compre- 
hensive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Missouri River Basin. The esti- 
mated cost is $127,500,000. Construction was 
initiated on the project in September 1960. 

Hon. Merrell Q. Sharpe served several terms 
as attorney general of South Dakota, and 
served as Governor during the years 1943 

1946. He was one of the State's 
most ardent boosters of the Missouri River 
Basin program. During his years of advo- 
cating development of the Missouri River, he 
appeared before congressional committees 
numerous times, served as chairman of the 
Missouri River States Committee, and as a 
member of various river development orga- 
nizations. During the period he was Gov- 
ernor, work was started on Fort Randall 
Dam, the first major river construction proj- 
ect in the State. He died January 22, 1962. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes it desirable to 
change the name of the Big Bend Reservoir 
to Lake Sharpe, in honor of a former Goy- 
ernor of South Dakota, an ardent advocate 
of conservation and reclamation, who worked 


ment of S. 131 is recommended. 


FRANCIS E. WALTER DAM, PA. 
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ROBERT S. KERR LOCK AND DAM 
AND RESERVOIR, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 254, House 
Joint Resolution 82. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 82) to change 
the name of Short Mountain lock and 
dam and reservoir in the State of Okla- 
homa to Robert S. Kerr lock and dam 
and reservoir was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


HAP HAWKINS LAKE, MONT. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 255, Sen- 
ate bill 142. 


The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 142) to designate the lake to be 
formed by the water impounded by the 
Clark Canyon Dam in the State of 
Montana as Hap Hawkins Lake was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
lake to be formed by the waters impounded 
by the Clark Canyon Dam, constructed in 
the State of Montana on the Beaverhead 
River (East Bench unit, Missouri River basin 
project), shall hereafter be known as Hap 
Hawkins Lake, and any law, regulation, doc- 
ument, or record of the United States in 
which such lake is designated or referred to 
shall be held to refer to such lake under and 
by the name of Hap Hawkins Lake. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 


(No. 274), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 142 is to designate the 
lake to be formed by the waters impounded 
by the Clark Canyon Dam, constructed on 
the Beaverhead River (East Bench unit, 
Missouri River Basin project), Montana, as 
Hap Hawkins Lake, and any law, regulation, 
document, or record of the United States 
in which such lake is designated or referred 
to by any other name shall be held to refer 
to such lake under and by the name of Hap 
Hawkins Lake. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Clark Canyon Dam and Reservoir is 
under construction on the Beaverhead River 
in the Missouri River Basin in southwestern 
Montana. The Clark Canyon Dam will be an 
earthfill structure 135 feet high, and will 
create a reservoir with a storage capacity 
of 261,000 acre-feet. It is the principal fea- 
ture of the East Bench unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project. The reservoir will fur- 
nish irrigation water to about 50,000 acres 
of land. Almost half of this land is now 
semiarid, and the remainder is in need of a 
supplemental supply of water. The develop- 
ment will also provide important flood con- 
trol, recreation, and ‘fish and wildlife bene- 
Ats. . 
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The late Hap Hawkins was among the first 
two the importance of the East 
Bench unit to the economic future of the 
Beaverhead Valley region, and was instru- 
mental in securing local support and con- 
struction funds for initiating construction 
of the unit. From the time of his return 
from active duty in World War I until his 
recent death, Hap Hawkins had been a prom- 
ment Beaverhead County banker as well as 
an ardent promoter of natural resource con- 
servation, In spite of failing health, he de- 
voted the final years of his life in working 
for reclamation development. On October 1, 
1961, only 3 months before his death, he 
served as master of ceremonies at the 
ground- exercises for the Clark Can- 
yon Dam. On that occasion he was presented 
with the Conservation Award of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The committee was advised that this legis- 
lation has the approval of local and State 
officials, local citizens, and civic organiza- 
tions. It believes it fitting that this reser- 
voir be named for an outs pioneer 
citizen of the area who was so active and 
interested in the development of our natu- 
ral resources, and in supporting the Clark 
Canyon project. Enactment of S. 142 is rec- 
ommended, 


O’MAHONEY LAKE AND RECREA- 
TION AREA, WYOMING AND 
UTAH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 260, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 17. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 17) to designate the 
lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Flaming Gorge Dam, 
Utah, and the recreation area contiguous 
to such lake in the States of Wyoming 
and Utah as O'Mahoney Lake and Rec- 
reation Area, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with amendments on page 
1, line 4, after the word “Utah”, to strike 
out “and the recreation area contiguous 
to such lake”; on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “as”, to strike out “the ‘O'Mahoney 
Lake and Recreation Area’” and insert 
Lake O'Mahoney’ ”; and at the begin- 
ning of line 8, to strike out “Any law, 
regulation, document, or record of the 
United States in which such lake and 
recreation area are designated or re- 
ferred to shall be held to refer to such 
lake and recreation area under and by 
the name of the ‘O’Mahoney Lake and 
Recreation Area’.” and insert “Any law, 
regulation, document, or record of the 
United States in which such lake is 
designated or referred to shall be held 
to refer to such lake under and by the 
name of ‘Lake O’Mahoney’.”; so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Flaming pi Dam, Utah, in the States of 


Senator from ‘the State of Wyoming, whose 
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foresight and tireless efforts in the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of the 
West so greatly benefited the entire western 
area of the United States. Any law, regula- 
tion, document, or record of the United 
States in which such lake is designated or 
referred to shall be held to refer to such 
lake under and by the name of “Lake 
O'Mahoney”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to designate the lake 
to be formed by the waters impounded 
by the Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah, in 
the States of Wyoming and Utah, as 
‘Lake O’Mahoney’.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, AT 
11 A.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
the Senate now stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m., on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, June 24, 1963, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 20, 1963: 
US. Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
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James D. Partin 
Jerome M. Myers 
Michael P. Maurice 
Hugh D. Williams 
James W. Haugen 
Manuel Josephs, Jr. 
Michael B. Dunn 
William H. Hall, Jr. 
Donald F. Jenkins 
Robert G. Williams 


John H. Hill 

William H. Low, Jr. 
Richard W. Long 

Jan D. Long 

Douglas A. Hlousek 
Richard O. Buttrick 
James E. Margeson, Jr. 
Donald R. Casey 

John F. Otranto, Jr. 
George F. Ireland 


Donald C. Greenman 
Lloyd R. Lomer 
Joseph K. Shartiag, Jr. 


Michael R. Johnson 
Roderick Y. Edwards, 
Jr. 
Allen J. Taylor 
Charles W. Craycroft 
Harry E. Obedin 
Neal F. Herbert 
Kenneth M. Rappolt 
Frederick P. Karres 


James T. Leigh 
William T. Troutman 
Richard E. Haas 
John R. Hay 


John T. McKean 
Robert M. Wood 
Thomas N. Sullivan 
David H. Freese, Jr. 
William R. Allen 
Frederick M. Casciano 
Robert A. Ginn 
Robert E. Isherwood 
David S. Smith 
Richard R. Kuhn 
William J. Walsh 
Ralph E. Giffin 


Joseph S. Blackett, Jr. 


John R. Sproat 
James G. Williams 
Ronald P. Hunter 
Alfred D. Utara 
Eugene J. Hickey, Jr. 
Carl E. Kunkel, Jr. 
Edwin J. Roland, Jr. 


John A. Schmidt 


Richard W. Zins 
John E. McCarthy 
Jefferson J. Walsh IV 
Martin J. Moynihan 
Charles L. Keller 
Joseph B. Goodwin III 
Merlin G. Nygren 
Wesley G. Davis, Jr. 


Paul K. Hinkley 
Paul R. Lewis 
James F. Butler 
Merrill C. Louks 
Paul A. J. Martino 
Donald A. Naples 


Michael P. Munkasey 
David F. Cunningham 
William H. Hayes, Jr. 


Michael A. Duke 
Leon E. Beaudin 
Lawrence A. Kidd 
Lloyd C. Burger 
Daniel F. Bobeck 
James H. Parent 
Jerome P. Foley 


William E. Ecker, Jr, 


Eugene M. Kelly 
Theodore H. Purcell 
Carl M. Brothers 
Alan F. Miller 
Kenneth C. Cutler 
Robert S. Bates 
Gerald F. Hotchkiss 
Bailey M. Geeslin 
William E. Neal 
Charles H. King, Jr. 
John N. Faigle 


Gary F. Crosby 
Walter T. Leland 
George H. Moritz III 
William C. Park III 
Ronald C. Pickup 
Randolph DeKroney 
David L. Parr 
Thomas B. Irish, Jr. 
Kyle A. Shaw 
James V. Sayers 
David E. Ciancaglini 
Thomas Y. Lawrence, 
Jr. 
William J. Campbell 
John K. Witherspoon, 
Jr. 
William J, Ecker 
Wayne E. Rentfro 
Frederick A. Hill 
Angus McKinnon 
Clifford G. Spelman, 
Jr. 
Gregory A. Penington 
Gary J. Boyle 
Keith P. Pensom 
George H. Peck III 
Leo N. Schowengerdt, 
Jr. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For Civil Rights but Against Bigger 
Government in Washington 


EXTENSION OF. .REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
civil rights. Civil means citizenship and 
I am for citizenship rights for all Amer- 
icans. We must not and would not turn 
back the clock. The colored people are 
now attending all public schools down in 
my part of the country. And so far as 
I am concerned, they may come to my 
church and I have seen some of them do 
so or they may join my church with my 
vote supporting them. On several occa- 
sions I have spoken in their churches 
when they have invited me to come. 
They fought for our country. They pay 
taxes to support our Government. They 
are entitled to go to tax-supported 
schools, tax-supported libraries, tax- 
supported parks and golf courses. And 
certainly Christianity requires courtesy, 
civility, compassion, decency, and kind- 
ness for all members of the human fam- 
ily one toward another, regardless of 
race or color. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are now being 
told by the tion that 
we should enact a law under the guise 
of civil rights to declare practically all 


business enterprises, big and little, as 
component parts of interstate commerce 
so that the Attorney General, Robert 
Kennedy, will have authority to compel 
any privately owned business to sur- 
render its freedom and do exactly what 
big government thinks should be done 
under a given set of circumstances. Now 
I am against that proposal “with all four 
feet off the ground.” 

If a privately owned business wants to 
refuse my own self any service of any 
kind, whether a haircut or a hamburger 
or a bed for the night, that business en- 
terprise ought. to have that right. If 
the business does not like my appear- 
ance or my manner of speech or my per- 
sonality, then under “freedom’s holy 
light” it should have a perfect right to 
decline me and to refuse my money. 

Like Thomas Jefferson, I am against 
the exercise of tyranny over mankind. 
And I am against destroying the free- 
dom of privately owned business in order 
to meet all the whims of every orga- 
nized group that says we need an abso- 
lute government up in Washington so 
as to tell us how and why and where to 
run our privately owned business that 
we have bought with our blood and sweat 
and toil and tears. 

The courts have already, in my way of 
thinking, reached the point of complete 
absurdity in construing nearly all voca- 
tions and commercial activities on earth 
as a part of interstate commerce. This 
has been done by proponents of big gov- 
ernment who wish to make it even big- 


ger. Autocracy does not always take 
the form of a crowned head upon a 
tyrant; Sometimes you may even find 
it in a plutocracy here on the Potomac. 
Or you may bet your best Barlow knife 
that it could bounce up in some big 
bureaucracy or even in a Federal court 
calling itself an arm of Government. 

I stand with Abraham Lincoln who 
once said: 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves and, under a just God, 
cannot long retain it. 


And I feel, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
not deny this same desired freedom to 
any privately owned business, whether 
big, or little, to operate within the scope 
of its own discretion and according to 
prevailing law rather than according to 
the dictatorship of big government up 
in Washington a thousand miles away 
from Joe Doakes’ front door or the cash 
register of some private business enter- 
prise back in the hinterlands of America. 

When the Lord was here on earth He 
interfered with private business opera- 
tions only one time and that was when 
these operations were being conducted in 
the sacred precincts of the temple itself 
rather than in privately owned stalls out 
in the market place. On that particular 
occasion, He made a whip and drove all 
of them out of the temple. But on other 
occasions, it seems that people were per- 
mitted to exercise their free choices 
within the discretion of their consciences 
even though this policy did produce a 
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cross. I believe we should always have 
reasonable freedom in the legal conduct 
of a privately owned business. This 
seems to be good Americanism and I am 
willing to stand on this and abide by it. 
If we run every peanut stand in Amer- 
ica from Washington, then we are no 
better off than all those unfortunate peo- 
ple whose lives and liberties are com- 
pletely dominated and governed from 
the Kremlin. “Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” 
does not refer to the people on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington but rather 
to the people on Main Street out in some 
Podunk, Mo. Let us hope and trust that 
the wellsprings of our Government will 
always be right out among the people 
rather than among the big cats and bu- 
reaucrats up here in Washington. 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has delivered his message on 
civil rights, and the Congress will now 
consider it. 

Demonstrations and violence hardly 
make a proper background for the calm 
deliberation that sound legislation de- 
mands. It seems, therefore, that we 
should review some basic principles, 
hoping to remove this issue from the 
clamor of the streets. 

First, we must once again acknowledge 
that the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
is still the law of the land. It is the 
law, and it will remain the law. Accord- 
ingly, we must recognize that all gov- 
ernmental, or publicly supported or con- 
trolled facilities must be made available 
to all citizens. 

Second, the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, forged in the bloodshed of a cen- 
tury ago, are the law of the land. ‘Their 
guarantees must extend to every citizen. 
Nor can there be any justification for 
withholding or denying any of the rights 
there secured on grounds of race or color. 
Particularly, the right to vote must be 
extended to all persons, without regard 
to color, who can qualify under fairly 
administered standards. Those who 
seek, by harassment, subterfuge, or in- 


be done at the courthouse, it will be done 
at the Capitol. 

Third, there remains the question of 
fairplay on the part of privately owned 
facilities serving the public. Is it fair 
that some Americans are admitted, and 
others turned away? Is it fair that some 
Americans are welcomed on one side of 
a store, and rejected on the other? If 
we seek fairplay, then we must acknowl- 
edge that it is lacking here. 
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Is the remedy found in a public ac- 
commodations law of nationwide appli- 
cation? Such a law would say to pro- 
prietors throughout the Nation: “You 
may no longer select your own customers, 
but must serve all who come.” Is it 
right to so restrict every American busi- 
nessman in the operation of his own 
business? Is it right that every Ameri- 
can’s investment be so regulated? Is it 
right that every American proprietor no 
longer may serve whom he chooses— 
whether that choice be wise or foolish, 
worthy or spiteful? I think not. I do 
not think that prudence dictates such a 
mandatory rule as the national public 
accommodations proposal, and I cannot 
support it. 

Those communities which have en- 
acted similar laws have done so on the 
basis of local sentiment and desire. 
Any such decision should be made locally, 
not nationally. 

The problem of fairplay must be 
solyed, but a national law is no solution. 
Atlanta is trying to find its own answers. 
Answers will be found elsewhere when 
community leaders speak out—and when 
all citizens exercise a full measure of 
patience, compassion, and respect for 
order. 

Our Nation can overcome its prob- 
lems—but we must solve them, not ignore 
them. Long term solutions are still to 
be found, not in hastily passed statutes, 
but in a full and fair opportunity for 
every American to attend a good school, 
to earn a good income, and to achieve 
full development of his own talents and 
abilities. 

Be assured that after the last demon- 
strator has gone home; after the last 
denunciation has been made; after the 
last bill has been signed into law—the 
problems of providing opportunities for 
jobs, housing, education, and a full life 
will yet remain. 

If the only legacy of this trying hour 
is bitterness and frustration, all Ameri- 
cans, white and Negro, will be the losers, 


Deportations in the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 22d anniversary of the 
deportation of thousands of Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians to the interior 
of Russia. This outrage against hu- 
manity occurred exactly 1 year after 
the incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union. It is fitting that 
the Members of this House take note of 
this solemn occasion. 

After the Baltic States were forced to 
join the Soviet Union in 1940 under 
pressure of Russian troops, a reign of 
terror was unleashed on the peaceful 
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citizens of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. The Soviet Union tried to impose 
its own way of life upon the Baltic peo- 
ples, and when these efforts met with 
resistance, thousands who were opposed 
to the Soviet experiment were subjected 
to exile, deportation, execution, and im- 
prisonment. What started as a program 
of bringing schools, government, trans- 
portation, and banks under Soviet con- 
trol ended with plans to transplant 
wholesale all the Baltic peoples into 
Russia. 

The deportations reached their peaks 
during a 5-day period starting June 14, 
1941. During these few days, thousands 
of Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
were arrested and deported to the in- 
terior of Russia. This crime against 
humanity was not accepted without re- 
sistance. Revolts fomented by under- 
ground groups occurred in several cities, 
a radio station was seized in Lithuania, 
and, as the rebellion spread, a Lithu- 
anian insurgent government was set up. 
But the small Baltic States could not 
withstand the brute force exerted by 
their mammouth neighbors to the east 
and west, who were determined to sup- 
press the Baltic States and exploit them 
in every manner. 

Mr. Speaker, the Baltic States, like all 
countries under Communist rule, belong 
properly to the community of free na- 
tions. The ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence remain alive in the men, 
women, and children of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. As we recall the hor- 
rors of the mass deportations which oc- 
curred 22 years ago today, we firmly vow 
to leave the lamp of liberty lighted for 
all people behind the Iron Curtain. 


Foreign Aid Program Biggest Flop in 
History, Says Passman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article written by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Orro E. Passman, 
which was published recently, together 
with an editor’s note, in the Times- 
Picayune of New Orleans, La., as well as 
other newspapers. 

As the editor’s note indicates, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass MAN! 
is the best qualified Member of the Con- 
gress to write and speak on this subject 
for he is the veteran chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
which deals directly with the annual 
multi-billion-dollar appropriations for 
the foreign handout program. 

It is safe to say, Mr. Speaker, that be- 
cause of Mr. PAssMAN’s knowledge of this 
subject and his tenacity, together with 
the support that has been given him by 
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some members of his subcommittee as 
well as the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the taxpayers of the Nation have 
been saved hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that would otherwise have been 
washed down the drain by the free- 
wheeling spenders. 

The article follows: 
FOREIGN Am Procram Biccest FLOP IN 

History, Sars PassMaN 

(Enrron's Nore.—Representative Orro Pass- 
MAN, Democrat, of Louisiana, is the foremost 
congressional critic of U.S. foreign assistance 
expenditures. As the 9-year chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and a 15-year member of 
the full committee, Representative PassMan 
has assembled a huge fund of facts on for- 
eign aid. In this article especially written 
for Advance News Service, Mr. PassMan gives 
his views on the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram.) 

(By Hon. Orro E. PassMAn, of Louisiana) 


WaSHINGTON.—After all these years of 
pouring out America’s wealth and resources 
to countries all over the world through for- 
eign aid, the vast scope of this immensely 
complex program—much, if not most, of 
which, indisputably, has been, and is, ill 


understood by the public. 
important that every citizen should take a 
closer and more careful look at it. 

Foreign aid since the end of World War 
II has cost the United States more than $120 
billion (including assistance through inter- 
national organizations, oversea military 
construction, and interest on the money we 
have borrowed to give away). And 
failing to accomplish its intended objectives, 
It has been the greatest foreign-policy flop 
in history. The evidence in support of this 
assertion is available in abundance, and 
needs only to be examined and analyzed. 

Of the aggregate amount of our aid, $100 
billion, in round figures, has been given out 
on a unilateral basis, going into 111 foreign 
nations and entities, including Communist, 
Communist-leaning, and so-called neutralist 
countries alike. In addition to this, indirect 
ald has been extended by the United States 
through capital investments, exceeding $5.1 
billion im five different international finan- 
cial institutions, which have, in turn, dis- 
bursed assistance totaling more than $7.5 
billion. 

OUTLAY LISTED 

Since July 1, 1945, our country has put 
$44.7 billion of direct aid into Europe, $21.8 
billion into the Far East, $17.8 billion into 
the Near East and South Asia, $6.8 billion 
into Latin America, $1.8 billion into Africa, 
and has distributed another $4 billion on a 
non-regional basis. 

Twenty-two countries have each received 
more than $1 billion of this aid, ranging 
from $9.4 billion for France down to $1.1 
billion for Norway—with, in descending or- 
der as to amounts, other recipients in this 
category being the United Italy. 
Korea, West Germany, China (Taiwan), In- 
dia, Turkey, Japan, Greece, The Netherlands, 
Vietnam Yugoslovia, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Pakistan, the Philippines, Spain, In- 
dochina, Iran, and Austria. 

Thirty-one other nations have each re- 
ceived amounts ranging downward from $1 
billion to $100 million, from $908 million to 
Denmark to more than $100 million to Pan- 
ama, with the other recipients in between 
these two being Israel, Mexico, Thailand, 
Chile, Indonesia, — UAR — 


Poland. Portugal, Peru 
rocco, jobdnen, Cacohodin, —— — 
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Bolivia, Afghanistan, Libya, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, the Congo (Léopoldville), Ghana, Ire- 
land, Ecuador, West Berlin, Liberia, and 
Sweden. 

Thirty-three more countries (and entities) 
have received total sums ranging from $100 
million down to $10 million each, and 25 oth- 
ers have each received up to as much as $10 
million. 

TREND UPWARD 

But, even so, after all this money and all 
these years—and despite the seriously dam- 
aging drain the program is making on our 
economy—the trend for expanding foreign 
aid continues upward, rather than heading 
downward. 

This year, for example, the United States 
is giving economic aid to at least 73 coun- 
tries and seven entities and, fantastic 
though it is, military assistance to 70 coun- 
tries. This pi not only is uncon- 
trolled, but it is uncontrollable; and it is 
imperative, in our own national interest, that 
it be drastically curtailed and tightly ad- 
ministered. 

Substantially as a result of our aid, over 
the past 10 years U.S. gold reserves have 
been reduced from more than $23 billion to 
less than $16 billion and, while this has 
been going on, foreign “free-world” coun- 
tries also have increased their short-term 
dollar credits from less than $11 billion to 
$25 billion. 

In contrast, the United States is strugging 
under the burden of a borrowed-money 
public debt of $305 billion—which is some 
$25 billion more than the combined public 
debts of all the other 112 countries of the 
world—and, on top of that, has statutory 
obligations calling for the payout of money 


to approximately $746 


During the past 13 years we have 
balance of payments deficit in every year but 
one, with the total of dollars going out 
our country over the dollars coming in 
ceeding $24.3 billion. on 


balance of trade is steadily dwindling, as the 
United States becomes increasingly less com- 
petitive in world markets. 

Many of the proponents of our foreign- 
aid program point to the fact that it amounts 
to but a relatively small percentage of our 
gross national product. While I do not 
regard this as a valid argument for this type 
of indiscriminate spending, it is well for us 
to note that of our $554 billion GNP last 
year, $137 billion of it was represented by 
taxes at the various levels of government. 

Furthermore, if, for example, the 1940 price 
tags were placed on our 1962 output of goods 
and services, our GNP last year would have 
been only about $263 billion, and not $554 
billion. Today’s dollar is worth only about 
44 cents as compared to the dollar in 1940, 
when our foreign aid was started prior to 
World War II, and the program since then 
has been a significant factor in this slashing, 
through inflation, of 56 cents from the dol- 
lar’s purchasing power. 

No other nation in the world, except the 
United States, is actually * away its 
wealth, through foreign aid 

England and France have extended assist- 
ance of 81.4 and 83.1 billion, respec- 
tively, chiefly to their former colonies and 


countries named have been direct postwar 
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beneficiaries of our unilateral aid amounting 
to a total of more than $27.6 billion. Never- 
theless, their aid to others has not been of 
the giveaway type. 

REDS GIVE CREDITS 


The Sino-Soviet bloc has also extended 
some credits for goods and services to other 
countries, on a relatively limited scale. The 
total for these authorizations for the 9 years 
through 1962 is reported at $5.1 billion, but 
of this sum only $1.3 billion has actually 
been provided. And none of it was put out 
as a gift. 

All of these Soviet dealings have, in fact, 
involved either banker-type loans or profit- 
able barter deals. The Soviets invariably 
expect repayment in needed usable goods 
and hard cash and, consequently, assess the 
capabilities of the various areas to which they 
extend credits according to their ability to 
pay. 

On the other hand, we give our aid away 
outright or cloak the gifts in the guise of 
loans, most of which are completely phony. 

They have a 40-year period for repayment, 
& 10-year period of grace before the recipient 
is supposed to start repaying anything at all, 
and then at the rate of 1 percent a year 
on the principal, with no interest charge (al- 
though a token service fee of three-fourths 
of 1 percent a year is imposed). 

But that is only a part of the story of our 
so-called loans, another revealing part be- 
ing that whatever repayments might pos- 
sibly be received are not returned to the 
US. Treasury, but are put right back into 
the foreign-aid program for further “loans.” 

When, I wonder, will the American tax- 
payers more fully awaken to the amazing 
facts of our foreign-aid follies—and demand 
meaningful corrective action? The hour is 
already late. 


New Sources of Nutritious Foodstuffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the greatest problems which the 
world faces today is that of hunger. Al- 
though this has long been a grave chal- 
lenge to mankind, with the great in- 
crease in population the world will have 
to produce more than eight times the 
present world food supply in 80 years. 

However, science is making great 
strides toward locating and producing 
new sources of nutritious foodstuffs. 
We in Massachusetts are particularly in- 
terested in the progress being made in 
the development of a protein-rich pow- 
der produced from whole fish—popularly 
known as fish flour. These relatively 
untouched fishery resources, if wisely 
managed, could go a long way toward 
alleviating the age-old problem of hun- 
ger. 

I think my colleagues will be most in- 
terested in the developments in this field, 


the World Food Congress on this subject 
be printed in the Recor. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
ART L. UDALL BEFORE THE WorLD Foop 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 6, 1963 
It is a particular pleasure to meet such a 

broad spectrum of natural resource interest 
as is represented in this Congress. As Sec- 
retary of what in effect is America’s depart- 
ment of natural resources, I have had the 
opportunity for 2 years of meeting with vari- 
ous groups; organizations that reflect the 
diversity of Interior's activities. 

In many of these cross-country meetings, 
I note a subtle, if occasionally minute, 
change. For on the leadership level of such 
industries as oil, coal, timber, and fisheries 
I find more and more men whose conversa- 
tions denote a movement away from paro- 
chial self-interest into the more urgent ques- 
tion of how, today, can this Nation, this 
world, manage, utilize, and at the same time 
enhance and protect our natural resources. 
For everywhere today men are slowly realiz- 
ing that science and economic drives are a 
team that improperly guided can run rough- 
shod over the very elements that make the 
world livable. 

For this reason, fishermen become treaty- 
makers; an oil company adjusts its opera- 
tions to save a herd of Alaska moose or a 
flock of birds; more and more timbermen 
curry, rather than denude the mountainside. 

It is the growing numbers of the conserva- 
tion-minded men of industry that are help- 
ing to turn the spotlight of approbation on 
those who flout nature's laws and pollute 
the streams, peel off the mountainside for 
minerals, misuse pesticides, overgraze the 
rangelands, or otherwise provide another 
wrenching alteration of our environment. 

When Gifford Pinchot, at the turn of the 
century coined the word “conservation” he 
was relating it primarily to preservation of 
the forests. A few voices had cried out in 
the past against the destruction of this 
bounty, but they were dismissed as the keen- 
ing of poets. 

Even the voice of the scientist went un- 
heeded, You will find among the files of 
the Smithsonian Institution today a quiet 
letter from a botanist and member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, written in 
1876. The letter, accompanied by a series of 
photos depicting an Illinois forest, reads in 
part: “They were made with the object of 
preserving some record, sufficiently reliable, 
of the grandeur of the primitive forest of 
the Mississippi Valley.” 

Tne letter concluded sadly: They have 
been taken none too soon, for few of the 
magnificent trees represented in these views 
will be standing a few years hence.” 

Today almost a century later, the greatest 
conservation challenge of our generation is 
not mere preservation. It is the creation of 
new techniques to meet the population ex- 
plosion and provide livable cities; adequate 
open spaces and unspoiled streams, clean air 
and productive soil, ample power and ample 
supplies of food. 

Recently the National Academy of Sciences 
in its report on Natural Resources ob- 
served: “Science and technology enter into 
a new role. Rather than merely being an 
aid to resource conservation, they are now 
seen as charting the route to a principal 
avenue of solution.” 

To meet one of the world’s grave resource 
challenges, the feeding of a growing army of 
the hungry, we are charting a new route. 
Aided by men of science, we have set forth 
to plumb that 70 percent of the earth that 
remains unexplored—the ocean depths. 
Thus, we may better discover and utilize the 
sea’s bounties for the world’s hungry. 
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As President Kennedy observed recently: 
“To meet the vast needs of an expanded 
population, the bounty of the sea must be 
made more available. Within 2 decades, our 
own Nation will require over a million more 
tons of seafood than we now harvest.” 

The world picture is increasingly grim and 
Lord Boyd Orr, former director of the U.N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, states that within 
80 years the world must produce more than 
8 times the present world food supply. 

Today, we in the Department of the In- 
terior are meeting this challenge in a multi- 
front drive to raise this Nation’s harvest from 
the sea, and at the same time, pass along to 
the free world, our scientific findings in this 
field. 

The fisheries research programs now un- 
derway number into the hundreds. How- 
ever, one above all others shines as a beacon 
of hope for the 80 percent of the world’s 
population today receiving insufficient daily 
protein diet, which is a rather dainty way of 
describing spirit-sapping hunger that for 
millions annually is an epitaph. 

This project, in which our scientists in the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries have with 
limited resources, virtually led the world in 
research, envisions the creation and distribu- 
tion of a fish protein concentrate, 

This product is made from a whole fish re- 
duced to a protein-rich powder easily added 
to cereals or other basic foodstuffs. By 
utilizing the unharvested fish of U.S. waters 
alone, it can provide supplemental animal 
protein for 1 billion people for 300 days at 
the cost of less than one-half cent per person 
per day. 

The value of fish as a protein supplement 
has been since the beginning of 
time. The problem has been one of distribu- 
tion. 

Harvesting fish is of only limited value if 
weight, susceptibility to spoilage, or trans- 
portation costs preclude shipping from 
coastal areas into the interior, where there 
often is a dense concentration of population. 
This is a baffling problem. It must be solved 
before fishery products make their full con- 
tribution toward solution of the overall 
world food problem. 

Fish protein concentrate, however, would 
overcome the disadvantages of weight, spoil- 
age, and high costs of distribution that are 
common to many other products. FPO is 
nutritious, adaptable to many diets, and 
easily packaged in various sizes. It is an 
outstanding example of wise resource use. 

We believe that this food supplement, the 
intrinsic nutritional value of which is al- 
ready well established, can eventually be ob- 
tained by any one of a number of different 
processing methods and in a variety of forms 
ranging from a white, bland-tasting powder 
to a dark, flavorful paste. Further, it can be 
manufactured from fish species not now 
used as food. We are convinced that we are 
at the threshold of a new and important 
marine food industry which, if it can be 
helped safely over the first difficult stages of 
development, will assume a position of major 
importance both here in the United States 
and abroad, 

Today, in many parts of the world, and 
even off our own coasts, vast and sometimes 
unassessed fishery resources, capable of be- 
ing converted into fish protein concentrate, 
are still available. If we are to alleviate 
the world’s hunger and malnutrition these 
resources must be used to supplement the 
crops from the land. It seems obvious that 
these relatively untouched resources of the 
sea constitute the last unexploited, readily 
available source of animal protein. Wisely 
managed, this large renewable resource will 
contribute importantly toward solution of 
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the very problems under consideration at 
this Congress. 

It is especially significant that fish and 
shellfish provide the high quality protein 
so essential as a supplement in the food 
of millions throughout the world who now 
depend, of necessity, largely on diets of land 
crops such as cereals and vegetables. 

Much of the world’s hunger, ranging from 
acute, extreme starvation to chronic, margi- 
nal dietary deficiencies, is a problem not 
only of how much food but of what kind. 
The most serious among the causes of 
hunger is protein malnutrition, frequently 
induced by a deficiency of the right kind of 
proteins, those, in fact, that cannot be syn- 
thesized by the human organiem, and hence 
should be eaten every day. These essential 
proteins can be most readily found, in the 
correct proportions, only in the tissues of 
animals. 

We in the Department of the Interior are 
not alone in our research and development 
work on fish protein concentrate. Other na- 
tions, also with both economic and humani- 
tarian motivations, are similarly active. But 
the Department's program, recently initiated 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
now moving into high gear, is accorded a 
high priority. President Kennedy, in a re- 
cent public statement, described the pro- 
gram as vital to this Nation’s efforts toward 
the betterment of mankind. A recent Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report agrees. 

We are confident that it will be possible 
to produce a fish protein concentrate con- 
taining 90 percent of high quality proteins 
at a cost of 10 to 15 cents per pound to the 
consumer. It has been estimated that the 
minimum daily requirement of protein, 70 
grams, could be supplied through fish pro- 
tein concentrate at a cost per person of 
about 2 cents a day. 

Because a project of this potential and 
universal significance must be a cooperative 
effort we have resolved to work in the closest 
cooperation with the United Nations, and 
especially the specialized agencies to whom 
much credit must go for initiating and stim- 
ulating new efforts in fish protein concen- 
trate. 

While the idea of manufacturing fish pro- 
tein concentrate is not new the time has 
now come to translate that idea into large- 
scale production of a product that holds such 
great promise for the benefit of mankind. 
This much we owe to ourselves and to our 
friends throughout the world who look to us 
for help in solving their hunger problems. 
The day may never come when hunger will 
no longer stalk the earth. Nevertheless we 
must not cease to dedicate our collective 
minds and energies toward the attainment 
of that goal. 


A Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to pay my respects 
to the late Eleanor Roosevelt, whose loss 
the world shall have reason to mourn for 
many a day to come. 

A woman of intelligence, of vitality, 
conscience, and good humor, she brought 
perceptivity, excitement, charity, and 
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pleasure to all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Never choosing to run for political of- 
fice herself, she nonetheless was all her 
life associated with political matters and 
deeply concerned in the worldwide strug- 
gle for human dignity, a struggle hinging 
on political as well as economic and so- 
cial considerations. 

As the niece of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the wife of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, she lived in an atmosphere of 
political fireworks during every phase of 
her existence. 

While still a young woman, she joined 
the board of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, took part in the work of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and, in 1924, as- 
sumed an active role in the State and 
national committees of the Democratic 
Party. 

She continued to increase her activity 
with lectures, parties, and speeches in the 
interest of popular political enlighten- 
ment, education, and welfare. In 1926 
she was associated with the foundation 
of the Valkill Shop, a nonprofit furniture 
factory in Hyde Park, inaugurated with 
the object of employing disabled work- 
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ingmen. She also served for a time as di- 
rector and teacher at a private school for 
girls, before the election of her husband, 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt, to the office of 
Governor of New York State, established 
her in the role she was to play for many 
years, that of close collaborator and un- 
official adviser to the most dynamic po- 
litical leader in the land. 

As the wife of a Governor, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was busier than ever, acquiring and 
disseminating ideas. She became a di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association 
and of the City Housing Corp. In ad- 
dition, she became a syndicated news- 
paper columnist, edited a magazine, and 
judged contests. 

In 1933 she entered the White House, 
in company with her husband, and 
promptly set about establishing a hun- 
dred delightful traditions of her own. 
One of these was a weekly press confer- 
ence with the ladies of the press; an- 
other was a carefree, informal atmos- 
phere, involving many grandchildren 
and a large number of galloping puppy 
dogs. The White House had never ex- 
perienced such a commotion. “We call 
it a hotel,” Mrs. Roosevelt used to say. 
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When the war came she saw her four 
sons enter the service, supported the war 
effort through her newspaper column, 
assisted in many wartime fund-raising 
operations, and flew to England, to visit 
American servicemen overseas. 

Her worldwide reputation grew apace, 
exceeding that of any American woman 
in history, and her followers, numbering 
in the millions, came to regard her as 
they well might regard a close cousin. 

Following the death of her husband, 
Eleanor Roosevelt entered a new phase 
of her career, as a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the United Nations. 
Here again, as in all other areas, she 
excelled while at the same time making 
friends. 

At the close of her career, Eleanor 
Roosevelt was just as vibrant, just as 
delightful, just as wonderful as ever. 
Her departure from this life has made 
the rainbow a shade less brilliant, per- 
haps—but her memory, on the other 
hand, shall serve to lighten the path for 
any who care to follow in her footsteps— 
and these, we can rest assured, will num- 
ber in the millions. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 24, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God of all life and light, whose con- 
stant care brings the gift of sweet re- 
freshment in sleep, restoring the frayed 
edges of fevered concern, we are grate- 
ful for today’s fresh beginning and for 
this reverential pause before the pres- 
sures of demanding hours lay their stern 
hands upon us. 

In our hearts as we come is the ear- 
nest prayer for ourselves that we may be 
emptied of all ugly prejudices and un- 
worthy motives that hinder us from be- 
ing the healing channels for the good 
Thou dost desire and will for our com- 
mon humanity. 

Deliver us, we beseech Thee, from an 
easy belief in legislative substitutes for 
personal character. Grant us this day 
light to guide us, courage to support us, 
and the boundless compassion of love 
to unite us. 

We lift our prayer in the name of 
Jesus, Saviour of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 20, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the President 

of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 19, 1963, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 74) for the 
relief of certain aliens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


HR. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year 
the period during which responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of dependent 
children, under the program of ald to fam- 
ilies with t children under title IV 
of the Social Security Act, may be exercised 
by a public agency other than the agency 
administering such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


H. R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year 
the period during which responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of de- 
pendent children, under the program of aid 
to families with dependent children under 
title IV of the Social Security Act, may be 


exercised by a public agency other than the 
agency ring such aid under the 
State plan; 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
erude chicory and the reduction in duty 
on ground chicory; 

H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and 
for other purposes. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Dirksen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Securities Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Health Benefits and Life Insurance 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the new report nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Rear Adm. Morris A. Hirsch, 
U.S. Navy, to be Director of Budget and 
Reports in the Department of the Navy; 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the new report 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gerald F. Tape, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 30, 1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for a term of 5 years, expiring 
June 30, 1968. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting drafts of 
proposed legislation to strengthen and im- 
prove the quality of vocational education 
and to expand vocational education oppor- 
tunities in the Nation (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AG- 
RICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND As- 
SISTANCE ACT or 1954 


A letter from the Associate Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on title I agreements under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, for the month of May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PUBLICATION or NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN FEATHERS AND DOWN 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a proposed disposition of approximately 
5,800,000 pounds of waterfowl feathers and 
down now held in the national stockpile 
(with an Se oe paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Servi 
REPORT ON EXCESS e or MILK PURCHASED 

BY NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER, NORFOLK, VA. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the excess costs of milk 
purchased by the Naval Supply Center, Nor- 
folk, Va., for the Guantanamo Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, dated June 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN DEFICIENCIES IN NEGOTIA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CONCESSION 
CONTRACTS FOR NATIONAL PARK AREAS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on certain deficiencies in 
the negotiation and administration of con- 
cession contracts for National Park areas, 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, dated June 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS INCURRED 
BECAUSE THE Navy FAILED To PURCHASE 
LEASED AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING COM- 
PONENTS OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on unn costs incurred 
because the Navy failed to purchase leased 
automatic data processing components of- 

fered at reduced prices, dated June 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations, 

REPORT ON INSTALLATION OF UNNECESSARY 
EQUIPMENT FOR MEASURING CONSUMPTION 
OF ELECTRICITY AND GAs IN Low-RENT 
HOUSING PROJECTS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the installation and un- 
necessary equipment for measuring con- 
sumption of electricity and gas in low-rent 
housing projects, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
dated June 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


RATIFICATION OF CERTAIN CONVEYANCES OF 
LAND ON Crow INDIAN RESERVATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to ratify certain convey- 
ances of land on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE, 

To ESTABLISH JURISDICTION AND VENUE FOR 

APPEALS FROM ORDERS OF INTERSTATE COM- 

MERCE COMMISSION IN JUDICIAL REFERENCE 

CASES 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
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amend title 28, United States Code, to estab- 
lish jurisdiction and venue for appeals from 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in judicial reference cases (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS Act or 1959 

A letter from the Chairman, US. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. s 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 82, A 


Joint resolution declaring that the State of 
Wisconsin shall participate in the inaugu- 
ration of a new national bell-ringing ob- 
servance of American independence on 
July 4, 1963 ; 

Whereas a proposal of mounting impetus 
has been advanced for an annual nationwide, 
bell-ringing celebration to take place simul- 
taneously at the hour of 1 p.m., central day- 
light time, on the Fourth of July reminiscent 
of the joyous clangor that greeted the first 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence at Philadelphia in 1777; and 

Whereas the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence is the most noteworthy event 
in American history since the discovery of 
the American continent and should be ob- 
served and celebrated with concerted en- 
thusiasm commensurate with its magnitude; 
and the simultaneous ringing of bells from 
churches, government buildings, and college 
campuses throughout the land would be 
fitting as an impressive reminder of the 
tremendous import of the event, its glorious 
place in American and world history, and its 
lasting impact upon the freedom loving peo- 
ple of this Nation and of the entire world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin declares that the State of Wis- 
consin shall join with the other States of 
the United States of America in an annual 
nationwide, bell-ringing celebration to take 
place simultaneously at the hour of 1 p.m., 
central daylight time, on the Fourth of July 
in celebration of the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
calls upon all civic leaders in the State and 
citizens of Wisconsin generally to participate 
in such celebration and to cause bells from 
churches, government buildings, and college 
campuses to peal across the land on the des- 
ignated hour; and be it further 

Resolved, That a properly attested copy of 
this resolution be sent to each Wisconsin 
Member of the Congress, each House of the 
Congress, and to “Let Freedom Ring,” Box 
4140 Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N. T. 

ROBERT TAASE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
E. 


KENNETH E. PRICHE, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Jack B. OLSON, 


President of the Senate. 
La 


WRENCE P. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the petition of Mary Bendelari, 


1963 


of New York, N. V., praying for a redress 
of grievances, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 

on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 
S. 1125. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of Nevada to 
statehood (Rept. No. 290). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.743. A bill to furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Association 
medals in commemoration of this 250th an- 
niversary of his death (Rept. No. 291). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 628. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (Rept. 
No. 292); 

S. 995. A bill to amend the Street Read- 
justment Act of the District of Columbia so 
as to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close all or part of a 
street, road, highway, or alley in 
with the requirements of an approved rede- 
velopment or urban renewal plan, without 
regard to the notice provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 293); and 

H.R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3. 1940 (Rept. No. 294). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 489. A bill to amend the act of March 
5, 1938, establishing a small claims and con- 
ciliation branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 295); 

S. 490. A bill to amend the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended, relating to the recording 
of liens on motor vehicles and trailers reg- 
istered in the District of Columbia, so as to 
eliminate the requirement that an alpha- 
betical file on such liens be maintained 
(Rept. No. 296); and 

H.R. 3537. An act to increase the juris- 
diction of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in civil actions, to change 
the names of the court, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 297). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R, 4330. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act (Rept. 
No. 298). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. BLA), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1401. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire, construct, operate, and regulate a pub- 
lic offstreet parking facility (Rept. No. 299). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. BIBLE), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment: 

S. 1082. A bill to establish in the Treasury 
a correctional industries fund for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 300). 

By Mr. HARTKE (for Mr. BIBLE), from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with amendments: 

S. 485. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the annual inspection 
of all motor vehicles in the District of Co- 
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lumbia,” approved February 18, 1938, as 
amended (Rept. No. 301); and 

H.R.5081. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to sell 
a right-of-way across a portion of the Dis- 
trict Training School grounds at Laurel, Md., 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 302). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1745. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 303). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder (Rept. No. 304). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

as chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 

penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
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stockpile inventories as of April 1963. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Recorp, together with 
a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, APRIL 1963 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the 4lst in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories. It 
is for the month of April 1963. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Interior, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The April report includes for the first time 
helium inventories under the Department of 
the Interior. (See table 5 and appendix.) 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of April 1, 1963, 
totaled $13,819,907,040, and as of April 30, 
1963, they totaled $14,281,659,162, a net in- 
crease of $461,752,122 during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by major category, as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Major category 


Strategic and critical materials: 
National stockpile... 
Defense Production A 
Supplemental—barter ____ 


Total, strategic and critical materials 
Agricultural commodities: 


Price support inventory. -..-..-.---.---.------------- 


Inventory transferred from national stockpile.. 


Total, agricultural commodities ___..........-...-.- 


Civil defense supplies and — 
Civ: 

Civil defense medical s 

cation, and Welfare 


Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 


Machine tools: 


fense Production Aci. 
National Industrial Reserve Ac 


Total, machine tools. 


%% %90³³ͤ;Üü—³33 22 


Total, all inventories 


il defense stockpile, ——— of Deſense 


Beginning of End of month, Net change 

month, Apr. 1, Apr. 30, 1963 during month 
1963 

$5, 858, 488, 700 | $5, $48, 005,200 | —$10, 483, 500 
1, 500, 893, 300 | 1, 500, 918, 000 24. 700 
1, 319, 489,921 | 1,327, 935, 503 +8, 445, 582 
8, 678,871,921 | 8, 676, 858, 703 —2, 013, 218 
Tecna 5, 154, 449, 936 | -+459, 038, 366 


4, 694, 511, 570 
127, 659, 288 


ile, Department of Health, Edu- 


5 4. 822, 170,858 | 5, 282, 100,224 | 4439, 938, 366 
. 34, 557, 593 35, 929, 985 +1, 372, 392 
5 183, 866, 253 184, 878, 436 +1, 012, 183 
„ 218, 423, 846 220, 808, 421 +2, 384, 575 


. 2, 208, 900 2, 208, 900 

S eee 92,776,000 | 053, 224, 500 

94,984,900 | 95, 433, 400 | 

Sie) eal 5, 455, 516 6, 449, 414 
13, 819, 907, 040 | 14, 281, 659, 162 | +461, 752, 122 


Detailed tables in this report show each 
commodity, by the major categories sum- 
marized above, in terms of quantity and cost 
value as of the beginning and end of the 
month. Net change figures reflect acquisi- 
tions, disposals, and accounting and other 
adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the commodi- 
ties delivered to permanent storage locations, 
together with certain packaging, processing, 
upgrading, et cetera, costs as carried in agen- 
cy inventory accounts. Quantities are stated 
in the designated stockpile unit of meas- 
ure. 

The appendix to this report includes pro- 
gram descriptions and statutory citations 
pertinent to each stockpile inventory within 
the major categories. 

The stockpile inventories covered by the 
report are tabulated in detail as follows. 


Table 1: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories (all grades), April 1963 (showing 
by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and ex- 
cesses over maximum objectives in terms of 
quantity as of the end of the month). 

Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- 
tories, April 1963 (showing by commodity net 
changes during the month in terms of cost 
value and quantity). 

Table 3: Civil defense supplies and equip- 
ment inventories, April 1963 (showing by 
item net changes during the month in terms 
of cost value and quantity). 

Table 4: Machine tools inventories, April 
1963 (showing by item net changes during 
ris 3 in terms of cost value and quan- 

y). 

Table 5: Helium inventories, April 1963 
(showing by item net changes during the 
month in terms of cost value and quantity). 
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TABLE 1. and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1968 (showing by commodity net changes during the month 
terms araa riie molenier O pE T oady Bess sg eg Me * 


Cost value 
Commodity 
End of N. 
oe a 9 
Apr. 1, 1963 | Apr. 30, 1963 
Alumini tal: 
Rational akoekpile. e $487, 090,000 4 f 28 ( f b egen 


Defense Production Act 


Total. 921,317,800 | 922,834,500 | +1,516,700 do. 
Aluminum abrasive grain: 7 ; 
Supple: ol Auala 


— EE 2822 
Antimony: 
National stockpile_._...........---.- 000 
Fania mene a — 11. 8 tes [peer | n 
Total 3 1 31,788,507 | 32,012,168 | 7273, 661 do 
Asbestos, amosite: 
National stockpile. _........-...-.--- 
Supplemental barter 
— stenpenguehhoateoanbet> 
Asbestos, chrysotile: 
National stockpile. -.........--.-.... 200 
Defense Production Act S o. 
Supplemental—barter..........-...- 3, 934, 500 
T0 ———7j——————.—j 9,900,900) 9,908,900 |... —.— 
St ree pene ne 
Supplemental barter 
, NORA eee 
Donate eiai Jamaica type: 
ational er 18,925,000 | 18,925,000 | ———.— 


Defense Production 8, 168, 000 
ee 86, 498, 627 87,724,621 | -+-1, 225, 994 
Total. 118, 591,627 | 119,817,621 | 1, 228. 994 
—̃ĩrĩůͤ—ů—— EE A 
78, 559, 800 —5, 800 
45, 365, 900 —301, 400 
123, 925, 700 —307, 200 


Be Nahe stockpile. — 11,347,800 | 11, 347, 800 


al stock Short ton 
Defense Production Act CERRY GBS 
Supplemental—bar' 22, 739, 500 do, 


* = 
National stockpile...........----.---] 2, 674. 300 2, 674, 300 ] Pound 
Defense Production Act 52, 400 eh, n TREE SEE di 
Supplemental—barter._...........--. 5, 518, 400 5, 518, 600 +200 


1963 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum. objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) —Continued 


Cost value Quantity 
Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning Maximum | Excessover 
of month month, during measure of month month, objective! | maximum: 
Apr. 1, 1963 Apr. 30, 1963 mont Apr. 1, 1963 Apr. 30, 1963 objective 
Chromite, refractory grade 
urg I — A aja RE ES RY ks $25,149,300 | $25, 149, 300 |..-.---------- Short dry ton.. 1,047, 0 S OT AT A „ — 
Supplemental barter 5, 578, 370 NSF 8 c Tc 
Dots 30, 727,670 | 30. 727. 670 1. 245, 783 1, 300, 000 @) 
Cobalt: 
National stock pile 169, 313,100 | 169, 313, 100 76, 768, 118 
Defense Production Act. 52. 074, 600 52, 074, 600 25, 194, 122 
Supplemental—barter-........-.--.-- 2, 169, 000 2, 169, 000 8 |. 


16, 655, 700 


23. 860, 500 
50, 255, 500 
799, 100 


aa StOCK PNG. 52250..--0- 26500 522, 407, 200 
Defense Production Act. 61, 805, 200 
Supplemental—barter-......-...---- 8, 242, 803 

Nota 592, 455, 203 

Cor fibers, abaca 

x Nat onal stockpile 3 37, 925, 000 
N stockpil e 43, 211, 700 

Corundum: 

National stockpile. .......--..------- 393, 100 

Oryolite: 

Defense Production Act 7, 904, 500 
National stockpille_........---.------ 477,700 

Diamond, industrial, crushing bort 
Ni es 61, 609, 500 
Supplemental—barter.........-.--..- 16, 456, 700 

Total. WAW 77, 066, 200 
———— ——_ 
Diamond, industrial, stones: $ 
ational stockpile Wen 100, 501, 500 
pplemental - barter -4-1 186, 160, 100 
—— ³˙O¹ 286, 661, 600 

Diamond tools: 

National stock ple. 1.015, 400 

Feathers and down: 

National stockpile. .........----..--- 38, 233, 500 
26, 167, 500 
33, 497, 800 


17, 332, 400 
1, 508, 100 


937, 900 
341, 200 


7, 400 
100, $21 


1, 781, 821 


Bs sr natural, other, crystalline: 
‘ational stockpile..................- 1, 896, 400 
Hyoscine: 

National stockplle nnn 30, 600 


See footnotes at end of table. 


223, 556,700 | 223, 556, 700 


2, 636, 400 


799, 100 
74. 918, 100 |.........-.-..].----0.-..-..--] 16,100,515 | 16, 100, 515 1. 900, 000 14,200, 515 


74, 915, 100 


522, 407, 200 
61, 148, 700 
8, 207, 614 
591, 763, 514 1,131, 019 
au] E - — 
37, 767,000 | — 158, 000 | Pound 150, 403, 108 


42, 940, 500 
393, 100 
7, 548, 000 


487, 700 
77, 066, 200 
286, 982, 978 


1, 015, 400 


38, 064, 500 


61, 059, 700 61, 086, 700 
— . eee 


18, 840, 500 


1, 279, 100 


19, 000,000 | 84, 039, 258 
=j 


16, 240, 200 @) 107, 176, 713 
2, 636, 400 @) 67, 636 
ener — — 


23, 860, 500 
50, 255, 500 


319, 022, 387 


61, 609, 500 
15, 456, 700 


100, 501, 500 
186, 481, 478 


26, 167, 500 
1,394, 400 
33, 524, 800 


17, 332, 400 |. 
1, 508, 100 


. nsec! eee 


1 


S 


— 00. 


—. re A RN 0 


Baz +251 17, 200 18, 301 

FE R 2. 100 3, 387 
Ounce oane S PEN EES EA 2,100 ® 

J . ae 
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TABLE 1.— Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value 


Quantity 


Commodity 
Unit of Beginning Net change | Maximum | Excessover 
measure of mon durin; objective? | maximum 
Apr. 1, mon objective 
jodine: 
National stockpile.......-....-.-...- Pound 2, 977, 648 eee eee 
Supplemental barter E Yd, ANAR, e Dk and ERES SNE 
a aaan GS, C007 D FOO oa e 3,972,568 | 3,972, 808 

Iridium: (SS Aa 

National stock pile Troy ounce... 13, 937 
Jewel bearings: 

National stockpile... _.-...2.....-..- Pieces. 51. 088, 691 
Kyanite-mullite: 

National stockpile. _...............-- Short dry ton. 9, 486 
Lead: 

National stockpile. ...-.......------- 319, 208. 100 | 319, 208, 10 —— Short ton 1.050, 370 

Defense Production Act. 1, 980, 700 9, O00, VOR |... Sonne a 14488 TAES §, 229 

78, 279, 600 78, 281, 300 “+1, 700 . 327, 998 
399, 558, 400 
5 
Manim: 
‘ational stockpile. ......----.----.-- 131, 293, 200 


M battery natural ore: 
iy pem Paraan aia —.— 2, 0, 500 
Supplemental—barter. — 14.502. 798 


Psat crc ̃(öv— 35, 528, 298 | 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic 
dioxide: > 
National stockpile 3, 005, 500 
Defense Production Act. _ 2, 524, 700 
— AE SOD a ee NAN 5,620,200 5, 680, 200 do 228,051 28,051 
Mangsa chemical grade; type A: 
ational stockpile. ...-- = 2. 183, 300 
Supplemental —barter. 8, 063, 384 
—A . NN A 10, 196, 684 10, 197, 584 
132, 600 132, 600 1,822 
6, 840, 600 6, 841, 500 09, 016 


= — an ae so an] an e 
42075282 do. 8,888,792 | 3,407,407 | 778,615 5 PDT Sa 


658, 127,289 | 4.2, 675, 282 -d. 12, 241, 827 


5, 515, 442 


20, 039, 500 Flask 129, 525 
3, 446, 200 eg 10, 000 
28, 485, 700 er- do. 145, 525 


27, 644, 200 27, 644, 200 - 11, 626, 674 
40,858,000 | 40,857, 700 —300 6, 456, 251 
4, 564, 286 4, 694, 943 +130, 657 1,390, 605 


73,066,486 | 73,196, 843 +130, 357 19, 473, 530 


9, 058, 100 9, 058, 100 r 40 1,733, 083 R A A ENEE anopearenaes 
633, 300 633, 200. 2-5] MMMM — a 102. 681 10. 681 =... 2.22 
915, 228 932, 046 +17, 618 93, 681 95,535) 41,854 


1, 929, 445 1, 931, 200 


10, 606, 628 10, 624, 146 +17, 518 


40, 598, 300 40, 598, 300 faena 40, 040, 204 40, 040, 204 
6, 225, 800 225, 800 4. 826, 4. 826, 257 


46, 824, 100 44, 800. 551 44. 808, 551 


303. 600 223, 126 e 


2. 580, 500 8,079, 062 3,079, 062 }.-.......-.... 2 
Supplemental barter 2, 026, 011 1, 753, 036 1, 793, 712 +40, 676 = 
— y ENAS — 4.606. 511 4,832, 098 4,872, 774 +40, 676 1, 700, 000 
=== | =— | S c —j—j—ů 
* 
ational stock ple wE 89, 184, 400 86. 695. 400 84. 063, 203 81,793,112 | —2, 270, 091 59, 000, 000 
Nickel: 
National stockpfle 181, 996, 600 | 181,988,600 334, 329, 552 | 334, 304, 655 —=24, 907 |. .nnoneonunn 
Defense Production Act 104, 622, 500 | 104, 143, 800 111, 168, 284 | 110, 258, 946 909.33 
eee eee 286, 619,100 | 286, 132, 400 445, 497,836 | 444, 563, 601 —934, 235 | 323,000,000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.— Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), eee ore ee aaa er ene T eia 


terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of 
Cost value Quantity 
Commodity 
Beginning End of * —— Excess over 
ol month, month, e maximum 
Apr. 1, 1968 Apr. 30, 1968 
Opium 
P National stockpile...----—----.---—- $13,661, 700 | $13,061,700 |.......--.----] Pound .. 195,757] 103757 
== = = m 
Palladium: 
National stockpile. ee 
Supplemental barter——— 12, 170, 200 
CS Se ARSE: = 14. 426, 500 


Rutile, chlorinator charge: ! 
83 Production — - 


PaP falten eb 


815, 
2 eee 
1,916, 


National stockpile ——— —— 2, 358, 500 + 916, 400 — 442,100 | Pound 


— ee 


10, 905, 500 
9,784, 00 
21, 100 


20, 661, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
crx——-712 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1968 (showing by commodity net cha during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum — ie in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)——Continued 


Cost value 


Quantity 
Commodity 


Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change | Maximum | Excess over 
of month month, d measure of month month, during objective! | maximum 
Apr. 1, 1963 Apr. 30, 1963| mon Apr. 1, 1963 | Apr. 30,1963] mont objective 


Thorium: 
Defense Production Act $42, 000 $42, 000 S48, 574 
Supplemental—barter_.. 16, 604, 913 16, 905, 351 8. 157, 700 
F nauoaunaaore nase 16, 646, 913 16, 947, 351 9, 006, 274 
823, 631,700 | 822. 438, 700 338, 241 
16, 404, 000 16, 404, 000 7. 805 
840,035,700 | 838,842,700 345, 746 


176, 755, 800 
32, 097, 700 


Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: 
National stockpile...-.......--....-- 42, 795 —2⁵ 30, 000 12. 795 


199, 003 —5⁰ 180, 000 19, 003 
39, 314 —1. 39, 000 314 


1, 580, 514 


5, 858, 488, 700 5, 848, 005, 200 
1. 500, 893, 300 |1, 500, 918, 000 
1. 319, 489, 921 |1, 327, 935, 503 


r eee matesials are determined pursosnk * Represents sweepings, tailings. etc., recovered from cleaning factory, at no cost to 
to the Strategie and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (00 U.8.C. )., The Government, 
come pli rankan gag Po. gyvai p anega goog my a S Era Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration 


and the Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2.— Agricultural commodities inventories, April 1963 oon Ae. ma net changes during the month in terms of cost value 
and quantity 


Cost value 
Commodity 


Beginning of | End of month, Net change Beginning of | End of month,| Net change 
month Apr. 30, 1963 during A Apr. 30,1963 | durin 
Apr. 1, 1063 mon 


8102, 447,085 | Bushel 


$881, 490, 880] 8779, 043, 451 
1,300; 396 18 B ,,, 

809, 720,414 | 809, 608, 080 

3, 399, 995 8, 883, 533 

5, 897, BFS 6, 003, 860 

Rice, m 407, 21 221 

ed ——— 1,006, — — 2, 204, 516, m 

e El 5 1, 970, 928 1. 757 232 


Total, basic commodities. ...........--...----- 
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TABLE 2.—Agricultural commodities inventories, 3 — 2 in terms of cost value 


Commodity 
Unit of measure 
mon 

eee nonbasic commodities 900 2282 75 hoc 386 
r 

220 —8, 112, 4 

Se bat tae anne ae 

4 —13, 194, 672 

timg | SR 

497, 850 


Other nonbasic commodities; 
Beans, dry, edible....-. 
Cottonseed oll, refined. 


Inventory transferred 
Cotten, Egyptian 
Cotton, American-Egyptian 


3 inventory transferred from national stock- 
p 


Total, agricultural commodities__......-.-.-------- 5 


1 Transferred from 2 Ber vices Administration pursuant to Publie Law 85-96 Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture, 
and Public Law 87-548. (See appendix, p. 11314). 


TABLE 3.—Civil defense supplies and equipment inventories, April 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost 
value and quantity) 


Cost value Quantity 


Item 
Reinning af End oſ month, Net change Beginning of 8 3 


Apr. 30, 1003 during Abr. 1. le Apr. 30, 1963 


Unit of measure 


10-mile unſts 


Civil defense medical — Department of Health, 
Educa tion, and W. 
Medical bulk stocks, — ni associated items at civil 


defense emergency hospitals 87,779,808 | 87, 648,807 | Liss, 411 Fach. . 1,50 
Lene units (functional assemblies other 
— A es SIGN 


ae eee = 
Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 218, 423, 846 220, 808, 421 168. —— ͤ— . — 


... 1 Composite group of many different items. 
Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and the Department of Health, Education,and Welfare. 


TABLE 4.—Machine tools inventories, April 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Cost value 


Item 
Beginning of | End of month, Net change a End of month, Ret chango 
month Apr. 30, 1963” somes 
am: 1 1668 jis 1 sal 


893 —ö5W ͤ—— -ꝗö—ꝑẽ—— 


Seo footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.— Machine tools inventories, April 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity)—Con. 


Item 


National Industrial Reserve Act: 
In storage. 


Cost value 


Net change 


Beginning of | End of month, 
A 963 par 
mont 


Unit of measure 


+$184, 900 abs z% 


Quantity 


Beginning of | End of month, Net change 


mont! Apr. 30, 1963 during 
Apr. 1, 16 i month 

CACY e ee 

IE ewer ree 

202 —1 

1,506 +60 

9, 483 +59 

9, 597 +59 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration, 


Taste 5.—Helium inventories, April 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Cost value Quantity 
Beginning of | End of month, Net change Beginning of | End of month, | Net change 
month Apr. 30, 1963 durin: Unit of measure month, Apr. 30, 1963 2 
Apr. 1, 1963 mont! Apr. 1, 1963 mont 
$328, 791 $351, 579 +-$22, 788 | Cubic foot. 26, 700, 000 28, 600, 000 -+1, 900, 000 
5, 126, 724 6, 097, 835 +971, 111 OO osx 684, 700, 000 751, 600, 000 | 4-66, 900, 000 
5, 455, 515 6, 449, 414 +093, 8090 . e 711. 400, 000 780, 200, 000 4-68, 800, 000 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
national stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. The General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for making purchases of 
strategic and critical materials and providing 
for their storage, security, and maintenance. 
These functions are performed in accordance 
with directives issued by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. The act also 
provides for the transfer from other Gov- 
ernment agencies of strategic and critical 
materials which are excess to the needs of 
such other agencies and are required to meet 
the stockpile objectives established by OEP. 
In addition, the General Services Adminis- 
tration is responsible for disposing of those 
strategic and critical materials which OEP 
determines to be no longer needed for stock- 
pile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 

Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is authorized 
to make purchases of or commitments to 
purchase metals, minerals, and other mate- 
rials, for Government use or resale, in order 
to expand productive capacity and supply, 
and also to store the materials acquired as 
a result of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accord- 
ance with programs certified by the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning. 

Supplemental—barter 

As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP (32A CFR, ch. I, DMO V-4) the 
General Services Administration is responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and storage of mate- 
rials placed in the supplemental stockpile. 
Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and 


other materials acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of barter or 
exchange of agricultural products, unless 
acquired for the national stockpile or for 
other purposes, shall be transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile established by section 
104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1704(b)). In addition to the materials which 
have been or may be so acquired, the mate- 
rials obtained under the programs estab- 
lished pursuant to the Domestic Tungsten, 
Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tanta- 
lum Production and Purchase Act of 1956 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which terminat- 
ed December 31, 1958, have been transferred 
to the supplemental stockpile, as authorized 
by the provisions of said Production and 
Purchase Act. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in conformity with 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 1954, 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), 
the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with re- 
spect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is man- 
datory for the basic commodities—corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954, through the mar- 
keting year ending March 31, 1966. Price 
support for other nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities is discretionary except that, when- 
ever the price of either cottonseed or soy- 
beans is supported, the price of the other 
must be supported at such level as the Secre- 
tary determines will cause them to compete 
on equal terms on the market. This program 
may also include operations to remove and 


dispose of or aid in the removal or disposi- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities for 
the purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not 
in excess of permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producers’ commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 
are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgage collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments generally are available during the 
same period that loans are available. By 
signing a purchase agreement, a producer re- 
ceives an option to sell to the Corporation 
any quantity of the commodity which he may 
elect within the maximum specified in the 
agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements for 
price-support loans. The largest part of the 
commodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour, 
and the act of September 21, 1959, with re- 
gard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas. 


Inventory transferred from national stockpile 

This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. The 
proceeds from sales, less costs incurred by 
CCC, are covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts; therefore, such proceeds 
and costs are not recorded in the operating 
accounts. The cost value as shown for this 
cotton has been computed on the basis of 
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average per bale cost of each type of cot- 
ton when purchased by CCC for the national 
stockpile. 
CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Civil defense stockpile 


The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 201 
(h) of Public Law 920, 8ist Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials 
to minimize the effects upon the civilian pop- 
ulation which would be caused by an at- 
tack upon the United States. Supplies and 
equipment normally unavailable, or lacking 
in quantity needed to cope with such condi- 
tions, are stockpiled at strategic locations 
in a nationwide warehouse system consisting 
of general storage facilities. 


Civil defense medical stockpile 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program for 
medical supplies and equipment pursuant 
to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress, as delegated by the President follow- 
ing the intent of Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
1958. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare plans and directs the procure- 
ment, storage, maintenance, inspection, sur- 
vey, distribution, and utilization of essential 
supplies and equipment for emergency health 
services. The medical stockpile includes a 
program designed to pre-position assembled 
emergency hospitals and other medical sup- 
plies and equipment into communities 
throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion 
of productive capacity, in accordance with 
programs certified by the Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning. 


National industrial equipment reserve 


Under general policies established and di- 
rectives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit schools, 
disposal, transportation, repair, restoration, 
and renovation of national industrial re- 
serve equipment transferred to GSA under 
the National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 
(50 U.S.C. 451-462) . 


HELIUM 


The helium conservation program is con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to the Helium Act, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 (Public Law 86-777; 74 Stat. 
918; 50 U.S.C. 167) and subsequent appro- 
priations acts which have established fiscal 
limitations and provided borrowing authority 
for the program. Among other things, the 
Helium Act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to produce helium in Government 
plants, to acquire helium from private plants, 
to sell helium to meet current demands, and 
to store for future use helium that is so 
produced or acquired in excess of that re- 
quired to meet current demands, Sales of 
helium by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be at prices established by him which shall 
be adequate to liquidate the costs of the 
program within 25 years, except that this 
period may be extended by the Secretary for 
not more than 10 years for funds borrowed 
for purposes other than the acquisition and 
construction of helium plants and facili- 
ties. 

This report covers helium that is produced 
in Government plants and acquired from pri- 
vate plants. Helium in excess of current de- 
mands is stored in the Cliffside gasfield near 
Amarillo, Tex. The unit of measure is cubic 
foot at 14.7 pounds per square inch absolute 
pressure and 70° F. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of Federal stockpile inven- 
tories as of April 30, 1963, totaled $14,281,- 
659,162. This was a net increase of $461,- 
752,122 as compared with the April 1 total 
of $13,819,907,040. The April report includes 
for the first time helium inventories under 
the Department of the Interior. 

Net changes during the month are sum- 
marized by major category as follows: 


Cost value, April 1963 
Major category 


Net change | Total, end 


during month} of month 


Strategie and critical 
materials. -=s ...-.< —$2, 013, 218 
gricultural pm se +459, 938, 366 


$8, 676, 858, 703 
5, 282, 109, 224 
é vil defense supplies an 


equi +2, 384, 575 * 808, — 
Helium +993, 899 6, 449, 414 
+461, 752, 122 |14, 281, 689, 162 

These figures are from the April 1963 


report on Federal stockpile inventories com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with re- 
spect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the 
national stockpile, (2) the Defense Produc- 
tion Act inventory and (3) the supplemental- 
barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 94 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inventories. 
Maximum objectives—in terms of volume— 
are presently fixed for 76 of these 94 mate- 
rials. Of the 76 materials having maximum 
objectives, 63 were stockpiled in excess of 
their objectives as of April 30, 1963. 

Increases in cost value were reported in 28 
of the materials stockpiled in all strategic 
and critical inventories, decreases were re- 
ported in 25 materials, and 41 materials re- 
mained unchanged during April. 

Of the 25 materials reporting decreases 
during April, one material (cordage fibers— 
abaca) was brought within its objective. 


National stockpile 


The cost value of materials in the national 
stockpile as of April 30, 1963, totaled $5,848,- 
005,200. This was a net decrease of $10,- 
483,500 during the month. The largest de- 
creases were $3,928,600 in rubber, $2,489,000 
in molybdenum and $1,193,000 in tin. 


Defense Production Act inventory 


The cost value of materials in the Defense 
Production Act inventory as of April 30, 1963, 
totaled $1,500,918,000. This was a net in- 
crease of $24,700. The largest increase was 
in aluminum, partially offset by decreases 
in copper, nickel, and cryolite. 

Supplemental barter 

The cost value of materials in the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile as of April 30 totaled 
$1,327,935,503. This was a net increase of 
$8,445,582. The largest increases were in 
manganese, aluminum oxide, bauxite, and 
beryllium metal. 


OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $5.3 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major increases in agricultural commodities 
during April were reported for wheat and 
grain sorghum, partially offset by a decrease 
in corn, in the price-support inventory. 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed increases in radiological 
equipment and medical stocks; and the ma- 
chine tools and helium inventories showed 
net increases during April. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

8.1753. A bill relating to the status under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 of the 
Soft Drink Industry Employers Local Union 
No. 744 Fund; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1754. A bill to provide for the vesting of 
primary responsibility for the protection of 
the public health and safety from radiation 
hazards in the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1755. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the disposal of surplus property 
to certain welfare agencies; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 1758. A bill to amend the Alaska Public 
Works Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to collect, compromise, or release 
certain claims held by him under that act; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BarTLerr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1757. A bill to ratify certain conveyances 
of land on the Crow Indian Reservation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1758. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1759. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Arnold, Pa.; and 

S. 1760. A bill for the relief of Dr. Margot 
R. Sobey 3d; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1761. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1762. A bill for the relief of Kam Yuet 

Moy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARTKE: 

8.1763. A bill for the relief of Mira Kolar 
Janjic and her minor son, Darko Janjic; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 1764. A bill for the relief of Ching Zai 
Yen and his wife, Faung Hwa Yen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (by request): 

8.1765. A bill to provide for payment of a 
death gratuity in certain cases involving 
deaths of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices after June 27, 1950, and before January 1, 
1957; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


GIVE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
CLEAR RESPONSIBILITY TO 
ESTABLISH STANDARDS TO PRO- 
TECT PUBLIC HEALTH AGAINST 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 

March 21 of this year President Kennedy 
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remarked during a press conference that 
“every nuclear test does affect genera- 
tions which are still away from us.” In 
April, an article in Consumer Reports 
stated that, under one set of established 
guidelines, New Orleans food was at or 
near 50 percent of the strontium 90 
guidance level during the first 6 months 
of 1962” while, under another set, in 
June of 1962, in New Orleans, the maxi- 
mum permissible daily intake of stron- 
tium 90 had been reached. In May, the 
Federal Radiation Council reported: 

Health risks from radioactivity in foods, 
now and over the next several years, are too 
small to justify countermeasures to limit 
intake of radionuclides by diet modifications 
or altering the normal distribution and use 
of food. 


The report went on to state that meas- 
urements of strontium 90 in food sup- 
plies may rise from 8 to 13 strontium 
units in 1962 to a peak value of 50 stron- 
tium units in 1963. On June 7 the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists in a press 
release said: 

The release of * * * large amounts of 
radioactive debris, comparable to that result- 
ing from the 1962 U.S.S.R.-United States 
test series, must * * * be regarded as pro- 
ducing a definite increase in cancer mortality 

children born within 1 to 2 years 
following this test series. 


Mr. President, it is not my intention 

at this time to make an evaluation of 
these statements. In fact, I frankly 
think that such an evaluation would be 
impossible for me, as a layman, to make 
when so many others, with so much 
more learning in the area than I have, 
seem to disagree. My purpose today is to 
indicate the great confusion which exists 
in the area of radiation hazards, to point 
out some of the effects of this confusion, 
both present and future, and to propose 
legislation which I believe will start us 
on the road toward a solution of the 
problem. 
The confusion exemplified by the con- 
flicting reports I initially mentioned of 
course is multiplied when we consider 
its effect on the public at large. Fear 
of the unknown is much greater than 
fear of what can be understood; and, to 
the American people, radiation hazards 
are an unknown. Last year this fear 
caused many thousands of people to re- 
strict the milk intake of their children, 
because they felt that the radioactive 
fallout contained in milk would be harm- 
ful. Evidence indicates that the other 
calcium producing foods that were sub- 
stituted for milk have contained even 
more radioactive strontium 90, and that 
in many instances the vitamin deficien- 
cies created by a milk-free diet far out- 
weighed any possible harm that the milk 
itself could have caused. 

Another effect of this public confusion 
is mistrust. Increasingly, Americans are 
beginning to wonder whether their Gov- 
ernment is withholding information 
from them. This mistrust is exempli- 
fied by a recent Drew Pearson column. 
Under the heading “New Fallout Peril 
Kept Secret,” Mr. Pearson tells of a secret 
U-2 flight which obtained new, but un- 
published, information indicating that 
“three times as much dangerous radio- 
activity remains in the upper atmosphere 
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as anticipated.” Scripps-Howard Colum- 
nist Richard Starnes recently charged 
that American policymakers are raising 
the danger limits of radioactive fallout 
to accommodate rising levels of fallout. 
He commented: 

Like the limit on the public debt, the limit 
on fallout will be progressively raised until— 
when we take off our clothes—we all begin 
to glow in the dark. 


This statement surely does not con- 
tribute to a people’s faith in its Govern- 
ment; but how can the Government reply 
effectively when so much confusion as 
to proper radiation hazard standards 
continues to exist. 

However pressing our immediate con- 
cern with the fear and mistrust result- 
ing from present confusion, I would fail 
to do this subject justice if I did not 
mention the possible future effect of 
neglecting to estimate correctly the pres- 
ent dangers of radioactive fallout. Only 
if we have proper knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the present can we prepare 
adequately for the future. If we have no 
generally acceptable hard-and-fast 
standards for radioactive-fallout levels, 
how can we hope to counteract the dan- 
gers arising from an excessively high rate 
of fallout? A milk contamination 
process which a year ago cost 10 cents a 
quart is now being planned on a full- 
scale plant basis at an estimated cost of 
nine-tenths of a cent a quart. Similar 
economies of scale and other feasible 
processes can be developed in the future 
if we have a proper concern for radia- 
tion hazards in the present. 

Mr. President, I am now introducing 
a bill which I believe will result in a big 
first step toward creation of proper radi- 
ation standards and safeguards. My bill 
would put the Public Health Service in 
charge of health and safety problems re- 
lating to radioactivity. The bill provides 
for the development, by the Surgeon 
General of improved and uniform 
standards of radiation protection. The 
bill authorizes the Surgeon General to 
conduct research, studies, and investiga- 
tions relating to the control of radiation 
hazards, including fallout. Above all, 
the bill affirms the Government's inten- 
tion that its citizens be free from the 
danger of radiation hazards, as well as 
other environmental dangers. I hope 
my bill will serve to dispel the mists of 
confusion, fear, mistrust, and neglect 
which have for so long enshrouded this 
subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter which I have received 
from Dr. Russell H. Morgan, radiologist 
in chief of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
in Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
Baltimore, Må., June 14, 1963. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXxMIRE: Thank you for 
your letter of June 12. I believe that the 
Washington Post was not quite correct in 
their comments which you report in your 
letter. I was aware that the Atomic Energy 
Commission was preparing material for the 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy hearings 
a week or so ago and that this material was 
likely to indicate that contamination levels 
in the upper atmosphere were considerably 
higher than had been anticipated. However, 
I understood that the material was not yet 
ready for distribution and hence the National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation did not 
have an opportunity to go over it at the time 
of its last meeting late in May. 
Yours sincerely, 
RUSSELL H. MORGAN, 
Radiologist in Chief. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the bill, and send it to the desk 
for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1754) to provide for the 
vesting of primary responsibility for the 
protection of the public health and safety 
from radiation hazards in the Public 
Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
in which I have had a longstanding in- 
terest. Its purpose is to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to permit the 
donation of Federal surplus property to 
a limited number of welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies. 

As the 1949 act now stands, only pub- 
lic education, public health, and civil de- 
fense o tions are eligible to receive 
such surplus property. The bill which I 
propose would authorize extending these 
benefits to certain tax-supported or tax- 
exempt welfare and recreation agencies, 
which serve the public in institutions or 
in groups and which meet at least one of 
the following criteria: 

First, such agency must be licensed 
by a State standard-setting agency; 

Second, such agency receives funds 
through a State or local community fund 
or similar federated fundraising body; 
or 

Third, such agency is affiliated with, or 
is part of, a national standard-setting 
organization. 

One of the objections of the Govern- 
ment agencies which studied this bill in 
previous years was that extending the 
available surplus property to welfare and 
recreation agencies would divert what 
property is available from the already 
included agencies of education, health, 
and civil defense. I believe that before 
we can begin apportioning any resource, 
we must consider all those groups or 
uses which are worthy to receive aid, 
rather than only some of them. If pri- 
orities must be set up, let them be set up 
so as to guarantee the best possible uti- 
lization of our resources, no matter how 
abundant or how scarce these resources 
may be. Making this property available 
to welfare and recreation agencies will, 
in addition, permit them to use more of 
thoit budgets for their important service 
Work. 
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At this point, it must be noted that the 
welfare and recreation area is one which 
often is not as well financed by the 
States and communities as are education 
and public health. That is why this 
measure to aid welfare and recreation 
agencies is important. 

This bill emanates from a recommen- 
dation of the National Welfare Assembly 
Committee, which included members 
drawn from American Foundation for 
the Blind, Child Welfare League of 
America, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, Council on Social 
Work Education, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, National 
Federation of Settlement and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, National Recreational Associa- 
tion, Salvation Army, United Community 
Funds and Councils, Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association, and Young Women's 
Christian Association. 

In addition, the following organiza- 
tions have expressed a special interest in 
this legislation: American Hearing So- 
ciety, Board of Hospitals & Homes of the 
Methodist Church, Child Welfare League 
of America, National Catholic Commu- 
nity Services, Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies of New York, Catholic Youth 
Organization, United HIAS Service, 
Council of Social Work Education, Man- 
hattan Club, Day Care Council of New 
York, United Neighborhood House of 
New York, The Elmira Neighborhood 
House, Elmira, N.Y., Jewish Young Men 
& Women’s Association, of Rochester, 
N. V., the Baden Street Settlement, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., St. Peter Clayer Com- 
munity House, Detroit, Mich., Lutheran 
Service Society of Colorado, Denver, 
Colo., Area Service Association, Fern- 
dale, Mich., Sophie Wright Settlement, 
Detroit, Mich., the Neighborhood House 
Association, Denver, Colo., Seattle Atlan- 
tice Street Center, Seattle, Wash., Den- 
ver Federation of Community Centers, 
Denver, Colo., Detroit Federation of 
Settlements & Neighborhood Centers, 
Detroit, Mich., Bidwell Riverside Center, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Pillsbury Citizens 
Service, Minneapolis, Minn., Alameda 
Family Service Agency, Alameda, Calif., 
Chicago Federation of Settlements & 
Neighborhood Centers, Chicago, III., 
Board & Staff of Wilkie House, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Denver Orphans Home As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo., Westchester 
County Recreation Commission, White 
Plains, N.Y., Concord Center, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Hawthorne Social Service As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Ind., Circle 
Friendly House, Kansas City, Mo., Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Rochester Community Chest, Rochester, 
N.Y., Guadalupe Center, Kansas City, 
Mo., Friendly House Community Center, 
Portland, Oreg., Whatsoever Circle Com- 
munity House, Kansas City, Mo., Della 
C. Lamb Neighborhood House, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., Southwest Denver 
Community Center, Denver, Colo., the 
Neighborhood House, San Diego, Calif., 
Avalon Community Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Home of Neighborhood Service, 
San Bernardino, Calif., Jewish Family & 
Children’s Service of Denver, Denver, 
Colo., Southern California Federation of 
Settlements & Neighborhood Centers, 
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Los Angeles, Calif., and Catholic Youth 
Organization, Los Angeles, Calif. 

These are all organizations whose ab- 
sence would cause a serious deficiency 
in our social structure. They are all 
seriously being affected by the increas- 
ing costs of equipment. The receipt of 
Federal surplus property would permit 
them to devote more of their overall 
budget to important welfare, relief, and 
recreational expenditures. 

Mr. President, I hope that this bill 
will receive prompt consideration by the 
Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill appear at this point in the 
Recorp, and that the bill lie on the table 
until the close of business on Friday, 
June 28, so that other interested Sena- 
tors can join me in cosponsorship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, will remain at 
the desk as requested by the Senator 
from New York, and will be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1755) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property to certain welfare 
agencies, introduced by Mr. KEATING, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (1) of subsection (j) of section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S. C., sec. 484), is 
amended by inserting immediately after “or 
for research for any such purpose” the fol- 
lowing: “, or for utilization by welfare or 
recreation agencies”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (3) of such subsection 
(j) is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after “or for 
research for any such purpose” the follow- 
ing: “, or for utilization by welfare or recrea- 
tion agencies“; 

(2) by striking out “and (B)” and insert- 
ing “(B)”; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954” the following: 
“, and (C) welfare or recreation agencies”. 

Sec, 3. Paragraph (2) of subsection (k) of 
such section 203 is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(2) by striking out “law,” in subparagraph 
=) and inserting in lieu thereof “law; or”; 
an 

(3) by inserting immediately after such 
subparagraph (E) the following: 

“(F) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in the case of property trans- 
ferred pursuant to this Act to welfare or rec- 
reation agencies—”. 

Sec. 4. Such section 203 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(p) As used in this section, the term 
‘welfare or recreation agencies’ means tax- 
supported or tax-exempt welfare or recrea- 
tion agencies which serve people in institu- 
tions and in groups, but in the case of any 
such agency which is a tax-exempt volun- 
tary agency, includes only an agency which 
meets at least one of the following criteria— 

“(1) such agency is licensed by a State 
standard-setting agency; 

(2) such agency receives funds through 
a State or local community fund or similar 
federated fund-raising body; or 
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“(3) such agency is affiliated with, or is 
a part of, a national standard-setting 
organization.” 


SETTLEMENT OF ALASKA PUBLIC 
WORKS CLAIMS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce in behalf of 
the junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrRUENING] and myself, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to col- 
lect, compromise, or release claims and 
obligations under the terms of the Alaska 
Public Works Act. This program which 
was of such assistance to Alaska com- 
munities in improving their public fa- 
cilities before statehood, has now lapsed. 
The bill I am introducing today is a 
simple housekeeping measure. It will 
allow the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate two or three unsettled ac- 
counts. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the measure be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1756) to amend the Alaska 
Public Works Act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to coilect, compro- 
mise, or release certain claims held by 
him under that act, introduced by Mr. 
BARTLETT (for himself and Mr. GRUEN- 
ING), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
BARTLETT is as follows: 


EXPLANATION 


The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior, either directly or through an- 
other appropriate Federal agency, to settle 
by compromise or release claims of the 
United States against cities and other Alaska 
public bodies arising out of agreements en- 
tered into between the United States and 
such public bodies pursuant to the Alaska 
Public Works Act. 

The Alaska Public Works Act was enacted 
in 1949 to provide a program of useful public 
works for the development of the Territory 
of Alaska, Under the act, the Administrator 
of General Services was authorized to con- 
struct various public works and transfer 
these to applicant public bodies in Alaska 
pursuant to agreements under which the ap- 
plicant would agree to pay not less than 25 
percent and not more than 75 percent of the 
cost of such works. The act further required 
that the aggregate amount to be recovered 
under all agreements under the act should 
not be less than 50 percent of the aggregate 
cost of all works provided by the United 
States. Functions of the Administrator of 
General Services under the act were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior in 
1950, pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 
15 of that year (15 F.R. 3167; 64 Stat. 1267). 

Obligational authority under the Alaska 
Public Works Act terminated on June 30, 
1959, and all remaining activities under the 
act are accordingly directed to phasing out 
the program. In general, the repayment rec- 
ord of the Alaska communities which par- 
ticipated in the program has been excellent. 
More than half of the total indebtedness of 
over $31 million has in fact already been 
repaid. In several cases, however, because of 
the unexpected deterloration of the work 
transferred, or the unusually difficult state 
of the city’s finances, repayment of indebted- 
ness according to the terms of the original 
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agreement involves a particular hardship for 
the community concerned. Under existing 
law, the Secretary of the Interior lacks au- 
thority to deal adequately with these special 
situations, even though settlement or com- 
promise of the indebtedness might clearly be 
the most appropriate means of final disposi- 
tion. The bill would remedy this defect. It 
would also make clear the authority of the 
Secretary to make the fullest use of agencies, 
such as the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, having particular knowledge in con- 
nection with similar transactions. 


RELIEF OF BALTIMORE CITY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate referral, a bill 
to satisfy a long standing claim by the 
city of Baltimore, against the Federal 
Government. 

In 1863, when troops of the Confed- 
eracy were threatening the city, the 
commauding general of the Union forces 
requested city authorities to provide ap- 
proximately $96,000 to establish the 
city’s defenses. 

To meet this emergency, the city 
floated a bond issue. 

In 1879, the Congress of the United 
States reimbursed Baltimore for the 
principal, but all efforts to collect the in- 
terest which the city paid on these 30- 
year bonds have failed. 

An audit by the Comptroller of the 
United States has established that the 
amount owed the city is $171,034.31. 

It seems ironic to me that the Federal 
Government, which pursues the individ- 
ual taxpayer so relentlessly, should have 
been so long delinquent in honoring its 
just debt to Baltimore. 

Inasmuch as several States have been 
refunded under similar circumstances, 
Baltimore is entitled to payment. Com- 
pensation is long overdue and I urge the 
Congress to rectify this injustice 
promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1758) for the relief of the 
city of Baltimore, Md., introduced by Mr. 
BREWSTER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF MEASUR- 
ING DEVICES TO MEASURE WORK 
IN THE POSTAL SERVICE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1423) to prohibit the use of measuring 
devices to measure the work of an in- 
dividual employee in the postal service, 
introduced by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. KucHEL] on April 30, 1963, 
the next time that bill is printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF SEN- 
ATE BILL 1610 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
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pIcK] may be added as a cosponsor to 
Senate bill 1610, at its next printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 


Authority of June 11, 1963: 

S. 1696. A bill to amend section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
eliminate the statutory requirement of af- 
fording equal time for use of broadcasting 
stations by candidates for public office: Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, 
and Mr. MCINTYRE. 

Authority of June 13, 1963: 

S. 1709. A bill to establish an outdoor rec- 
reation fund to assist the States and Federal 
agencies in meeting present and future out- 
door recreation demands and needs of the 
American people, and for other purposes: 
Mr. SIMPSON. 

Authority of June 17, 1963: 

S. 1722. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, to 
insure fair and equitable treatment under 
collective bargaining agreements requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a 
condition of employment: Mr. SIMPSON. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of James I. Loeb, of New York, to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Guinea. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON EQUAL TIME PRO- 
VISION OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Communications, of 
which I am chairman, has scheduled 
hearings on a number of bills which will 
suspend or repeal the so-called equal 
time provision of the Communications 
Act—section 315—which will begin on 
June 26 and run through June 28 in room 
5110 in the New Senate Office Building. 

The four bills that are being consid- 
ered by the committee: 

S. 251, which would suspend for the 
1964 campaign, the equal opportunity 
provision of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act as this provision applies 
to the nominees for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

It will be recalled that this action, 
which was taken in 1960, made possible 
the famous television debates between 
candidate Kennedy and candidate Nixon. 

S. 252, that would broaden the pro- 
posed exemption to include the offices 
of U.S. Senator, U.S. Representative and 
the Governor of any State. 

S. 1696, would repeal section 315 there- 
by exempting all political candidates 
from the equal time provision; and 
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House Joint Resolution 247 which 
would suspend for the 1964 campaign the 
equal opportunity requirements of sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act for 
nominees for the offices of President and 
Vice President. 

In view of the fact that this proposed 
legislation will affect the office of US. 
Senator, I am hopeful and hereby offer 
an invitation to my colleagues to submit 
their views with respect to the legisla- 
tion. If unable to do so in person, the 
committee would welcome a statement 
for the record which will be considered 
by the committee when action is taken 
on the bill. 

I am hopeful that those Members of 
the House of Representatives who have 
any views with respect to the legislation 
would appear and if they are unable to 
do so that they submit a statement for 
the record. 

I also have invited the Governors of 
the 50 States to appear in person and if 
they are unable to do so to submit a 
statement. 

I know how important this subject is 
and therefore have taken this opportu- 
nity to notify all those interested in the 
legislation that the hearings are sched- 
uled for June 26, 27, and 28 and that the 
committee would welcome all views. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pa., to the 
Francis E. Walter Dam; and 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain Lock and Dam and 
Reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to Rob- 
ert S. Kerr Lock and Dam and Reservoir. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

Newsletter entitled “Et Tu, Brute,“ pub- 

lished by him. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL TAX AND EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, due 
to the fact that no unfinished business 
was pending at the conclusion of the 
business of the Senate last Thursday, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour today, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 269, House bill 6755, to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise tax rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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CONTROL OF FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it correct that 
on Thursday last the leadership made 
a joint announcement, with the concur- 
rence of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], chairman, 
the Committee on Commerce, that Sen- 
ate bill 684, relating to control of freight 
forwarders, would be postponed indefi- 
nitely or until some later date? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was not present at the time when the 
announcement was made. The Chair di- 
rects the clerk to refer to the Journal, 
to ascertain whether such an announce- 
ment was made. 

The Chair is informed by the clerk 
that the further consideration of that bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state, for the Recorp, that it is 
my impression that the bill was post- 
poned not only indefinitely, but also un- 
til some later time—which may or may 
not be the same thing. I thank the 
Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is informed by the clerk that a measure 
which is on the calendar can be taken 
up whenever a motion to proceed to its 
consideration is agreed to. 


GLEN ELDER PROJECT, KANSAS, 
MOST WASTEFUL OF THE THROW- 
AWAYS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I recently made to the Appropria- 
tions Committee opposing further ap- 
propriations for the Glen Elder or 
Waconda Lake project be printed at this 
point in the Recorp together with some 
tables supporting my statement. 

There being no objection, the State- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 

Once again Iam appearing before this sub- 
committee at my own request, as I did last 
year, to testify against the Glen Elder Dam 
and Waconda Lake flood control and irriga- 
tion project in Kansas. Last year $750,000 
were appropriated to begin work on this proj- 
ect, and $5 million more are requested for 
fiscal year 1964. I urge you not to appropriate 
these additional funds for Glen Elder. 

In addition to the criticisms of the project 
which I made last year, I have discovered 
some new, convincing evidence that the costs 
of the program will far exceed the estimates 
made last year by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. These unexpected additional costs 
make the Glen Elder Dam a tremendous mis- 
allocation of scarce resources—resources 
which could be better put to use in count- 
less other ways. 

Let me briefly summarize the facts which 
I presented last year to the Congress and 
which I will bring up to date in this testi- 
mony. I testified against the Glen Elder 
Dam for four main reasons: 

(1) Ninety percent of the farmers living 
in the Solomon River Valley whose land is 
to be irrigated have signed sworn affidavits 
opposing the dam. These farmers vehemently 
opposed to the project would be the only 
recipients of its irrigation benefits. 
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(2) If the irrigation district were estab- 
lished, the size of our feed grain surpluses 
would surely be increased, and we have 
spent $712 million this year to cut back 
production of feed grains. 

(3) The overall benefit-cost ratio may now 
be substantially below unity even when 
based on a 100-year analysis and a 214-per- 
cent rate of interest; based on the more rea- 
sonable assumptions of a higher interest rate 
and/or a shorter period of life, the ratio 
drops to about one-half. (This is shown in 
the table I have entitled “Derivation of 
Benefit-Cost Ratio.“) 

(4) The project was improperly author- 
ized; no congressional committee ever con- 
sidered it in detail. The sole congressional 
authorization for Glen Elder consisted of a 
single line in an 18-year-old act which con- 
tained over 300 other projects. This was 
the Pick-Sloan authorization of 1944. What 
a travesty on the careful documentation 
normally required for authorization. 

Funds were appropriated last year for more 
than 30 Bureau of Reclamation projects. 
On the basis of costs known at that time 
Glen Elder’s 1.18 benefit-to-cost ratio (with 
214 percent interest and a 100-year life) was 
lower than all but two of the other projects 
ratios. What's more, both of them require 
less Federal funds for their completion than 
Glen Elder. The (mean) average benefit- 
cost ratio for last year’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects was 2.89—more than double 
Glen Elder's. (The median was 1.9—more 
than half and again as much as Glen Elder’s.) 

Furthermore, based on a 50-year period 
of analysis and a 2%4-percent interest rate, 
the benefit-cost ratio drops substantially be- 
low unity—to 0.85 based on direct benefits 
only, and to 0.93 including everything. 

At the very least the $17 million irriga- 
tion aspect of this project must be shelved. 
This would bring a million dollar crop of 
additional feed grain into production every 
year. 

The entire economic justification of this 
project is based on the value of additional 
farm crops. If these crops are valued at zero, 
the $17 million irrigation investment will 
bring a zero return. 

Can anyone honestly appraise additional 
feed grain as worth anything to our econ- 
omy? In fact this $17 million will not only 
yield no return. Over the years it will add a 


multimillion dollar additional burden of 


surplus onto the taxpayer's back, for farm 
crops are already in surplus of over $1 bil- 
lion. 

Even accepting the now ridiculous assump- 
tion that new farm production is needed and 
giving full value to that farm production this 
project is barely financially feasible. It is 
only feasible on the assumption that it will 
have a hundred year life and that it should 
enjoy a wholly unrealistic discount percent- 
age of 24% percent while the Treasury is pay- 
ing 4 percent for its money. 

I am here today not merely to reiterate 
the facts I presented last year but because 
I have discovered new evidence that the costs 
of the program probably will far exceed the 
original estimates made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. As a result of these costs, the 
benefit-to-cost ratio may fall below unity 
for any feasible period of analysis and any 
rate of interest. Unless these facts are 
brought out into the open, the taxpayers of 
this country will have their money wasted 
in a project that doesn’t meet the most 
rudimentary requirement of being worth 
more than it costs. 

First of all, just recently the mayor of the 
city of Downs, Kans., and the city council 
have formally protested against the building 
of dikes on the three sides of the city which 
the Glen Elder Dam requires. The city has 
indicated that they will carry their protest 
to court. 

Secondly, by June 4, 1963, more than 500 
cltizens—a substantial majority of the adult 
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population of the city of Downs—had signed 
a petition “protesting and objecting to the 
present plans of the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the construction of the Glen Elder Dam,” 
and more citizens have signed it since then. 

As a result of this action by the people and 
the city of Downs either the project must 
be abandoned or substantially modified, or 
else the city of Downs will have to be com- 
pletely moved. To choose any other alter- 
native would be to completely ignore the 
citizens of Downs who are allegedly supposed 
to “benefit” from the dam. If the court 
requires the Government to acquire the 
Downs property by eminent domain, the 
additional cost of the project would be as 
much as $20 million, and on no basis will 
the project be financially feasible. 

This $20 million for moving the town raises 
the total cost of Glen Elder by $18.7 million 
to about $78 million (since the cost of the 
Downs drain and dike which become unnec- 
essary if the town is moved, must be sub- 
tracted from the $20 million estimate). The 
highest possible benefit-cost ratio would then 
be 0.91, as shown in the tables mentioned 
above. 

Under these circumstances, to continue 
the construction of the Glen Elder project 
would be absurd. 

Not only is the Bureau of Reclamation 
forcing the residents of the Solomon River 
Valley to utilize farming techniques which 
are hostile to them and to which they 
strongly object, and not only is the Bureau 
compelling them to use equally repugnant 
irrigation methods in order to produce crops 
which are already in surplus, but what's 
worse is that the cost of this folly to the tax- 
payer is increasing by leaps and bounds be- 
yond all original estimates. 

Last year in my speech on the floor of the 
Senate I showed the way in which the total 
irrigation cost of $17 million was divided 
among irrigators, power users in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, and the general taxpayer. 
The table entitled “Calculation of the sub- 
sidy from the public to the irrigating farm- 
ers on the Glen Elder unit,” shows how the 
total cost is allocated if 2½ and 4-percent 
discount factors are applied to the total 
payment. 

As the table shows, the general taxpayers 
all over the country will pay three-fourths 
to seven-eights of the cost of this project. 
There has never been any justification pre- 
sented by anyone for this substantial re- 
distribution of income from taxpayers to 
Kansans that Glen Elder brings about, yet 
I question whether the taxpayers all over 
the Nation are enthusiastic about paying 
for this dam in Kansas. 

Not only is Glen Elder opposed by its 
beneficiaries, but in all likelihood it would 
be even more opposed by those who will pay 
for it—if the facts were brought out into the 
open. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has simply not 
accounted realistically in its initial esti- 
mates for all the costs of the program, 

What, then, can be done about Glen Elder? 

The Glen Elder Dam was originally called 
upon to solve a very pressing problem in the 
Solomon River Valley. This is the problem 
of flood control. 

Floods have occurred on the Solomon River 
in 1935, 1941, 1950, 1951, 1957, 1958, and 1960. 
The largest of these occurred in July 1951; 
it resulted in a stage height of 39 feet and a 
peak discharge of 110,000 second-feet at the 
Glen Elder bridge and a stage height of 39.3 
feet and a peak discharge of 125,000 second- 
feet at Beloit. 

Some protection against disastrous floods 
like these is needed in the area, and I join 
with the Kansas delegation in supporting 
flood control for the Solomon River Valley. 

Because of its excessive costs, however, the 
present Glen Elder Dam is not the answer. 
Under the present plans for the project, it 
would cost the Federal Government and the 
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taxpayer less to let the floods come and then 
pay all the damages caused by them, than to 
prevent their coming with this dam. 

The features of Glen Elder are, 
however, the ones to which I am primarily 
opposed. 

Last year I discussed in great detail the 
fact that the irrigation features of the proj- 
ect are worthless because they require the 
production of a crop already in surplus. 

But further, the benefit-cost ratios of the 
specific irrigation aspects, as shown in the 
table entitled “Benefit-Cost Ratios for Spe- 
cific Irrigation Features,” are so low that they 
make their incorporation into the project 
wholly unjustified. 

The highest possible benefit-cost ratio, ob- 
tained on the most favorable assumptions, is 
insignificantly above unity; yet if these as- 
sumptions are relaxed the least bit, the ratio 
rapidly plunges toward zero. 

The fish and wildlife features of Glen Elder 
have even lower benefit-cost ratios—0.71 on 
a 100-year analysis and 0.55 on a 50-year 
analysis (2% percent rate of interest). For 
every dollar we spend on fish and wildlife, 
we lose at least $0.29—for a total loss of 
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$491,840 on the estimated cost of $1,696,000 
on this part of the project. What kind of 
an “investment” is this? 

Thus in these two areas Glen Elder 
clearly fails to justify its cost to the taxpayer, 
yet it remains true that something is vitally 
needed in the area for flood control. 

In view of this fact, I recommend that con- 
struction on Glen Elder be stopped before it 
is too late. At the same time, however, for 
the sake of the residents of the Solomon 
River Valley, I propose that the Bureau of 
Reclamation look into an alternative project 
for flood control purposes only in the area—a 
project which will have a higher benefit-cost 
rati 


0. 

It is not too late to do something to stop 
this excessive Government waste on Glen 
Elder. 

Fortunately, of the $750,000 appropriated 
for initial construction, $150,000 was trans- 
ferred to another project, and of the remain- 
ing $600,000 only $402,693 has been spent as 
of May 31, 1963 ($387,000 as of April 30). 

Thus, if we stop construction now, we have 
some hope of recovering almost 40 percent of 
last year's grant. 
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In view of the facts, then, that (1) 90 per- 
cent of the Solomon River Valley farmers are 
opposed to the Glen Elder Dam; (2) its irri- 
gation district would increase the size of our 
feed grain surpluses; (3) the benefit-cost 
ratio, originally very low, will now probably 
be below unity; (4) the project was improp- 
erly authorized; (5) the town of Downs, 
Kans., has officially protested the 
dikes to be built around it; (6) the citizens 
of the town have signed sworn affidavits 
opposing the building of the dam; (7) the 
costs of the project will rise from the orig- 
inal estimate of $59,354,000 to about $78,- 
040,000 as a result of these last two occur- 
rences; (8) the costs of the irrigation and 
fish and wildlife features of the project far 
exceed their alleged benefits; and (9) the 
total amout of last year’s appropriation 
would not all be lost if construction were 
stopped now and in any event constitutes 
less than 1 percent of the dam's ultimate cost, 
I therefore urge that the Glen Elder Dam and 
Waconda Lake project be abandoned as the 
most conspicuously wasteful of all Govern- 
ment throwaways.““ 


Glen Elder Dam and Waconda Lake reclamation project—Derivation of benefit-cost ratios 


terest 
Period of analysis Rate of | Capital costs — Total 

est truction!| investment 
214) $50, 354,000 $2, 984, 800 | $62, 338, 800 36, 614 $1, 702, 
3 59, 354, 000 3, 563, 800 62, 917, 800 31. 599 1, 991, 
4 59, 354, 000 4, 775, 700 64, 129, 700 24. 504 2, 617, 
214| 50, 354, 000 2, 984, 800 62, 338, 800 28. 362 2, 198, 
3 59, 354, 000 3, 563, 800 62, 917, 800 25. 730 2, 445, 
4 59, 354, 000 4,775,700 | 64, 129, 700 21. 482 2, 985, 
2 78, 040, 000 4,199,600 | 82, 239, 600 36, 614 2, 246, 
3 78, 040, 000 5,039,600 | 83. 079, 600 31. 599 2, 629, 
4 78, 040, 000 6, 719,400 | 84. 749, 400 24. 504 3, 468, 
2} 78, 040, 000 4,199,600 | 82, 239, 600 28, 362 2, 889, 
3 78, 040, 000 5, 039, 600 83, 079, 600 25. 730 3, 228, 

1 78, 040, 000 6, 719, 400 84, 749, 400 21. 482 3,945, 
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Benefit-cost ratio 


Annual Annual costs 


1 For interest during construction, see table entitled “Interest during construction.” arose ea Lee me ston Welte Fees, and ee benefits 
Glen Elder Dam—Benefil-cost ratios for specific irrigation features 
Benefit-cost ratios 
Interest rate 100-year analysis 50-year analysis 
Direct ! Total Direct Total 


1 T.e., based on direct benefits 8 
3 The ratios for the 24 percent in 
Report,” p. iv. The 


2 
t rate are from the “Glen Elder Definite Plan ol the 1 
for 3 percent and 4 percent have been calculated on the 


that the interest during construction (which accounts for about 3 peroent 
annual cost) varies linearly with the rate of interest, 


Glen Elder Dam and Waconda Lake reclamation project 
INTEREST DURING CONSTRUCTION (ORIGINAL COSTS) 


Fiscal year 


22 
888 


8 
58888888888 


883888 
„8888888882 
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Glen Elder Dam and Waconda Lake reclamation project—Continued 
INTEREST DURING CONSTRUCTION (REVISED COSTS) 
Annual Annual 

interest at interest at 

3 percent 4 percent 
610, 638 610, 638 „206,319 633 3 
enal „ emul. mal -gali ma 
— — 6,467,600 | 11,956,838] 8,723 038 218, 076 261, 001 348, 922 
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13, 876, 600 |- 36, 711, 038 | 29, 772, 738 318 893,182 | J, 100. 910 
12,916,600 | 49,627,638 | 43. 169, 338 233 | 1,295,080 1, 726, 174 
12, 635,600 | 62, 263,238 | 55, 955, 438 886 | 1, 678, 663 2, 238, 218 
6,863, 600 | . 6,863,600 | 4 431, 800 795 102, 954 187, 272 
— 4,868,600 | 4. 808. 600 | 2.434. 300 856 73, 029 97, 372 
3,496, 562 | 3. 496, 562 | 1. 748, 281 707 52, 448 69, 831 
22 0 0 0 0 0 0 
tal. 43 824 436 
Total to | 38888 82 8 20 


Norte 1.—-Excluded are district general service —— of — 000, settlers’ assist- Note 2.— The assumptions — this table may be unrealistic, but the totals are not 


ance of $30,000, future drains of $233,000, and future years’ capaci 


ASSUMPTIONS OF THE TABLE OF INTEREST 
DURING CONSTRUCTION 

The table has been drawn on the assump- 
tion that the town of Downs will have to 
be moved, at a cost of $20 million (estimate 
documented by Mr. C. N. Cushing, of Downs, 
Kans.). Moving the town, however, obvi- 
ates the costs of $1,212,000 for the Downs 
dike and $102,000 for the Downs protective 
drain. The estimated cost of the entire 
Glen Elder project, therefore, increases by 
$18,686,000. This amount has been assumed 
to be spread evenly over the 10-year period 
of construction, i.e., the annual expenditures 
each increased by $1,868,600. The revenue- 
producing plan is further assumed to op- 
erate in the same way as it did prior to 
the cost increase, so that in fiscal year No. 7 
the entire prior accumulation of $62,263,238 
is provided by the plant, thereafter the reve- 
nue producing plant just covering the ex- 
penditures of each previous year. 

No account is taken of a likely increase 
in the total time of construction for the 
project, which would undoubtedly increase 
the interest charges. Barring miraculous 
occurrences which would shift the bulk of 
expenditures to the beginning of the con- 
struction period and shorten the time be- 
fore the revenue producing plant was made 
available, these assumptions should make 
the interest costs as low as possible, Le., 
they are most favorable from the standpoint 
of the Bureau of tion. 

Calculation of the subsidy from the public to 
the irrigating farmers on the Glen Elder 
unit 

{In millions! 


Present dis- 


Pe han by irrigators 1. 
Pibe, Missouri by rage asan in 
River Ba- 

Par Aa W AS PAAT 
taxpayer. 


Total repayment of 
the reimbursable 


17. 000 


Payment 9 is on the — of $80,000 
aia payments for a 50-year repaymen 
2 The payment by the power users is assumed to be 
made in the year when the power 3 of pe 
Missouri River ject will be re with 
other existing tion projects, W. wil then permi 
ihe annual net income of the 8 pated of the 
souri River Basin project to be used for the Glen Eider 
project. pa, t is assumed, singe the an- 
nual net income from power features will be largo 
enough for this once it becomes available. 


of $95,000, 
ra FOOD CONGRESS CLOSES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
World Food Congress closed with its 
final plenary meeting on June 18. 
I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the closing re- 
marks by the U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman, who served 
as Chairman of the World Food Con- 


gress. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This World Food Congress has been a chal- 
lenging, inspiring experience. For more than 
2 weeks we have been considering how to 
meet one of mankind’s most fundamental 
needs, and how to work together toward that 
end. For the first time in history men and 
women from 104 different nations have dis- 
cussed ways and means by which to meet the 
goal of freedom from hunger, a goal of su- 
preme importance to all people everywhere. 

President Kennedy, in his welcome to the 
Congress, gave a measure of the significance 
of these meetings when he said: “There are 
many struggles, many battles, that the hu- 
man race now faces. There is no battle on 
earth or in space which is more important 
than the battle which you have undertaken, 
nor is there any struggle, large as this may 
be, that offers such an immediate promise of 
success. No Congress that Washington has 
seen in recent years is, I believe, more im- 
portant than this.” 

I sincerely hope and confidently believe 
that this Congress can measure up to that 
appraisal. Let me share with you my rea- 
sons for that hope and confidence, 

This Co: has just affirmed, by accla- 
mation, its united adherence to a declara- 
tion for freedom from hunger that incorpo- 
rates principles and goals of universal appeal. 

These principles are important because of 
their inherent truth. 

They are equally important because they 
were formulated—not by a single eloquent 
authority who handed them down from on 
high—but as a result of the meeting of the 
minds of many people from many nations, all 
of whom had given serious thought and 
heartfelt consideration to the best means by 


which to reach a supremely important goal. 


‘They are important because they represent 
a consensus of overriding importance, a 
common goal upon which we can all unite 
of differences in ‘wealth or in race, 
in tradition or custom, in stages of economic 
or political development. Where freedom 
from hunger is concerned, our differences are 
overshadowed and blurred by our common 
interest—our common humanity. 
This declaration for freedom from hunger 
is, then, important not only because of what 


drastically altered i/ they are rela: 


it contains but because of the nature of the 
gathering out of which it grew. 
This World Food Congress has 


phil 
phers and scientists, religious leaders and 
educators have participated side by side with 
representatives of industry, with leaders of 
farm organizations and of labor unions, with 
volunteer citizen groups, with those who 
ena till the soil and cultivate the 


ar 15 this rank and file participation that 
gives reality to the people-to-people con- 
cept—that gives deep and lasting meaning 
to the pronouncements we make here. The 
words we say are more than slogans framed 
by someone on top—rather, they reflect the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of the 
world. 

True, it can be said—in fact, you and I 
know that it has been said—that what we 
say here, the declarations we make here, are 
unofficial. True, it can be said, and has been 
said, that hungry people cannot eat words. 

Let me reply to these comments in what 
be the spirit of this World 
Food Congress. 

Of course, our pronouncements here are 
unofficial, in the sense that they are not 
made by any officially delegated or govern- 
mental body. They are neither signed nor 
sealed. The declaration we made here is 
not, as such, binding on any individual, or 
on any government, in this world. It can- 
not be enforced by any policeman, or by any 
court. 

The sanctions that will enforce the dec- 
laration of principles that we have acclaimed 
today lie within the conscience of mankind. 
They lie within the conscience of each indi- 
vidual participant in this Congress. They 
can be aroused within the conscience of 
every man who can be brought to understand 
the nature of the problem and the hope for 
its solution. 

The principles we enunciate and the goals 
we seek are valid, therefore, not because of 
who said them but because of what they 
say. They will command observance because 
of their inherent worth, because they reflect 
the needs of humanity and a vision of the 
future that is potentially ours, 

True, one cannot eat words and declara- 
tions, but it is also true that “the pen is 
mightier than the sword,” and that “where 
there is no vision the people perish.” Words 
and ideas—and only words and ideas—can 
create the vision that will inspire the action 
that is essential to achieve freedom from 
hunger. 

And so I would like to repeat what I said 
2 weeks ago at the opening of this Con- 
gress: “Its success will be measured, most sig- 
nificantly, by the extent to which each indi- 
vidual participant—-inspired and informed by 
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his experience here—is encouraged and stim- 
ulated to take positive action, after the Con- 
gress is over, each in his own nation, and 
within his own sphere of influence, toward 
pians and programs that will advance the 
goals we seek.” 

Here in the United States we intend to take 
such action, to evaluate what took place here 
in the World Food Congress, to review the re- 
ports and recommendations, and to consider 
what might appropriately be done in both 
public and private sectors to advance more 
rapidly toward the goal of freedom from 
hunger. We hope that similar action will 
be taken all over the world. 

This action will not be easy. As I said 2 
weeks ago, we will have to overcome social, 
political, and economic barriers—barriers of 
prejudice, of outworn customs, of misunder- 
standing and lack of understanding, and, 
most important of all, the barrier of igno- 
rance. We will have to learn from what we 
have heard here, and from further study and 
experience, how to put into effect elements of 
social engineering that will make it possible 
for us to use all abundance to create 
abundance for all. 

No, this action will not be easy, but it is 
supremely worth while. It is action in which 
each one of us has a role to play, a respon- 
sibility to meet. 

Let us therefore accept the challenge and 
act vigorously to meet that responsibility. 
Let us highly resolve to mobilize every re- 
source at our command; to awaken world 
opinion and to stimulate all appropriate 
action in both public and private sectors, at 
all levels—national, multinational, and 
international—to accept the challenge of 
eliminating hunger and malnutrition as a 
primary task of this generation, thus creat- 
ing for all mankind a sound basis for prog- 
ress and peace. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Secretary Freeman 
points out in his statement that the 
United States, and in fact all countries, 
must consider what might appropriately 
be done to advance more rapidly toward 
the goal of freedom from hunger. The 
Secretary points out that we should all 
highly resolve “to mobilize every resource 
at our command.” 

Mr. President, this is precisely the pur- 
pose of S. 702, which has been introduced 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MaGnuson] and is cosponsored by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY, SALTONSTALL, PELL, and 
myself. This bill would permit fish 
products to be used in the food for 
peace program and thereby utilize this 
very important protein resource in this 
struggle. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
statement I made to the World Food 
Congress on the importance of including 
fishery products as a protein supplement 
to our present food for peace program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the Director of the U.S. 
food for peace program has outlined clearly 
the policy of the United States as it pertains 
to supplementary feeding programs. The 
U.S. Congress has supported these programs 
because we believe that to the extent that 
we are capable of helping other men and 
nations grow, we further our own ideals, and 
realize our own hopes. 

The food-for-peace program has done an 
effective job. It could be made even more 
effective. 

I submit that the present program would 
be improved, its nutritive values enriched 
by adding fishery products to the agricul- 
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tural products which are now exclusively 
used in the program. 

At the Food and Agriculture Organization 
conference held here in Washington on fish 
and nutrition in 1961, the Chairman of the 
conference, U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall, pointed out that the dietary nutrient 
most lacking in deficient diets all over the 
world was a good quality protein. The 
studies that have been undertaken by the 
US. Interdepartmental Committee on Nutri- 
tion for National Defense have verified this 
statement. Research conducted by the Com- 
mittee in numerous countries reflected a seri- 
ous protein deficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, fish is one of the world’s 
finest sources of protein. It is a good source 
of calcium, phosphorous, iron and a number 
of vitamins. Fish is easily preserved and 
trans and relatively inexpensive. I 
was particularly pleased last year when a re- 
port to the Committee on Natural Resources 
of the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council—pointed out that 
fish provides the cheapest and most efficient 
way to meet the world deficiency in animal 
protein. 

There is no doubt, Mr, Chairman, the addi- 
tion of fish products to our present food for 
peace program would make a substantial 
contribution to its success, Today, many 
of us in Congress are engaged in working out 
how this can best be accomplished. 

Not only the strong will benefit; all men 
benefit when a life is saved, when human 
existence is enriched. Peace and freedom 
thrive on food just as surely as do children. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, a noble thing to feed a 
child. 


DEFEND ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
American Legion, Department of Alaska, 
held its 44th annual convention just the 
other day at Haines, Alaska. During the 
deliberations a resolution was adopted 
calling for the strengthening of Alaska’s 
defenses. I am in thorough agreement 
that this should be done, and done 
promptly. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the State of Alaska lies in a 
highly strategic geographic position in to- 
day’s troubled world, being located thousands 
of miles closer to the Eurasian heartland 
and to the areas of southeast Asia currently 
suffering Communist encroachment, than is 
any other portion of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the possibility of foreign en- 
croachment on U.S. territory through Alaska 
has been demonstrated by activities of Soviet 
air and surface vessels in recent months; 
and 

Whereas the American Legion in Alaska 
believes that the token military forces in 
this State are no threat to the enemy; are 
totally inadequate to protect us; and has long 
urged: (1) a reevaluation of the military 
posture of Alaska; and (2) that Alaska’s 
strategic importance be recognized and 
acknowledged; and 

Whereas some recognition of the strategic 
location and importance of Alaska has been 
shown by: (1) installation of complex warn- 
ing systems; (2) an increase in strength of 
the Alaska Scout battalions, the only Na- 
tional Guard units in the United States to 
be enlarged in recent reorganizations; and 
(3) the development of Alaska as a research 
and training area by the Armed Forces of 
both the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas Alaska’s Governor and Members 
of the Alaska congressional delegation have 
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repeatedly urged upon the executive branch 
of our Government, and particularly its 
military department, increased uses of Alaska 
as a military bastion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Alaska, in regular convention as- 
sembled at Haines, Alaska, June 5-8, 1963, 
that: 

1. This convention is firmly convinced 
that because of its geographic position Alaska 
will be of ever-increasing value to the United 
States of America and the free world in the 
face of attempted encroachment by militant 
international communism. 

2. That the military leaders in the Penta- 
gon are urged to increase without delay 
the offensive and defensive capabilities in 
Alaska including an increase in Army and 
Navy personnel, the emplacement of ade- 
quate missile launching facilities, the re- 
placement of the F-102 aircraft with modern 
high speed interceptors and reconnaissance 
aircraft, and the assignment of additional 
units to the 17th Naval District. 

3. We support the continuing efforts of 
the Governor of Alaska and the State’s con- 
gressional delegation to arouse increased 
military interest in Alaska and to secure ad- 
ditional military installations in this strate- 
gically important area and call upon all 
Alaskans to assist our elected officials in this 
endeavor; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
the Governor of Alaska, each member of the 
congressional delegation from Alaska, and 
to the director of the National Security 
Commission of the American Legion. 

Dona.p L. MOLES, 
Department Commander, 1962-63. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH M. BRIONES, 
Department Adjutant. 


STRAIGHT BASELINES AND FISH- 
ING ZONES IMPERATIVE FOR 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
June 4 of this year, Canadian Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson declared to the 
Canadian Parliament that the time had 
come to “take firm and national action 
to protect Canada’s fishing industry.” 
Noting that increasing numbers of for- 
eign fishing operations threaten to 
deplete Canada’s off-shore fishing re- 
sources, the Prime Minister announced: 

The Canadian Government has decided to 
establish a 12-mile exclusive fisheries zone 
along the whole of Canada’s coastline as of 
mid-May 1964 and to implement the straight 
baseline system at the same time as the 
basis from which Canada’s territorial sea 


and exclusive fisheries zone shall be meas- 
ured. 


Mr. Pearson recognized the existence 
of historic American fishing rights in 
some of the areas which would be in- 
cluded within the new limits and further 
announced that “discussions will be held 
with the United States of America with 
a view to determining the nature and 
extent of the U.S. rights and interests 
which may be affected by the action 
Canada is taking.” I understand that 
talks concerning these matters are to get 
underway shortly. For decades U.S. 
fishermen have engaged in productive 
fishing activities within the waters to be 
reserved. These historic rights were 
firmly and permanently established years 
ago—they are not of a limited nature in 
terms of duration. They are indefinite. 
We must cooperate closely with Canada, 
for they depend in part on our market 
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for their fish, and they realize that the 
rights of both parties must be respected. 

Canada is not the only nation whose 
interests call for an extension of fishing 
rights and an adoption of the straight 
baseline method of measurement for the 
territorial sea. I have long insisted that 
it is imperative that the United States 
take similar steps. Japanese and Rus- 
sian fishing vessels have increasingly 
penetrated into offshore waters upon 
which many of our domestic fishermen 
are dependent for their livelihood. The 
presence of these large Soviet fishing 
ships at close range is additionally unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of national 
defense, As I have pointed out before, 
there have been more Russians within 90 
miles of our coast in fishing vessels dur- 
ing the past year than have been sta- 
tioned in Cuba. Alaskans are concerned 
with these matters, in light of the in- 
creased numbers of Soviet and Japanese 
vessels that have been sighted in waters 
off Alaska’s coast this year. But the 
same threat from modern large Soviet 
heavy trawler operations exists along the 
entire Atlantic, gulf and Pacific coasts. 

Mr. President, the protection of our 
straits and inlets, and the need for clarity 
in the delineation of our territorial 
waters, make it imperative that we 
adopt the simple and widely accepted 
principle of straight headland-to-head- 
land baselines for the measurement of 
our territorial waters. And in the in- 
terest of our fishery resources and our 
fishing industry, we must establish an 
exclusive fishing zone of 12 miles’ width, 
measured from these baselines. It is my 
belief that the present international con- 
text and the approaching talks with the 
Canadian Government offer a uniquely 
opportune setting for an executive pro- 
nouncement adopting the straight base- 
line principle and an international 
agreement with Canada regarding an 
exclusive 12-mile fishing zone. 

Reticence to take this form of action 
has traditionally stemmed primarily 
from our fear that such action might 
promote more extravagant extensions of 
territorial waters and thus constrict in- 
ternational freedom of the seas. It is 
my contention that this reservation, al- 
ways somewhat questionable, no longer 
has any basis whatsoever. 

In the first place, the nature of the in- 
ternational fishing situation has led an 
unprecedented number of nations to ex- 
tend unilaterally their fishing waters. 
Other countries are acting on their own 
initiative regardless of whether or not 
we act. I view as particularly significant 
the numerous extensions of territorial 
waters and the establishment of exclu- 
sive fishing zones since the 1960 United 
Nations Conference on Law of the Sea. 

Albania on March 1, 1960, restricted 
innocent passage in a 10-mile territorial 
sea and extended fishing jurisdiction to 
12 miles. 

Cameroon on June 23, 1962, claimed a 
6-mile territorial sea. 

Denmark on June 1, 1963, extended 
the fisheries limits for Greenland to i2 
miles. A similar limit for the Faroes Is- 
lands will take effect March 12, 1964. 

Malagasy Republic on February 27, 
1963, claimed a 12-mile territorial sea. 
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Morocco recently extended fishing 
jurisdiction to 12 miles, except for the 
Strait of Gibralter, for which such juris- 
diction was extended to 6 miles. 

Norway extended fisheries jurisdiction 
to 6 miles on April 1, 1961, and to 12 miles 
on September 1, 1961. 

Senegal on June 21, 1961, claimed a 
6-mile territorial sea, plus a 6-mile con- 
tiguous zone. 

Sudan on August 2, 1960, extended the 
territorial sea to 12 miles. 

Tunisia on July 26, 1962, extended the 
territorial sea to 6 miles with an addi- 
tional 6 miles of fisheries jurisdiction for 
a portion of its coast. 

On February 21, 1963, Uruguay claimed 
a 6-mile territorial sea plus a 6-mile con- 
tiguous zone for fishing and other pur- 
poses. 

In addition to the countries which have 
asserted claims, a number have indicated 
that they intend to do so. Legislation 
has been introduced in Colombia to ex- 
tend the territorial sea from 6 to 12 
miles; in Ghana to establish a 12-mile 
territorial sea, with an undefined pro- 
tective area seaward of this, and up to 
100 miles of fishing conservation zone; 
in South Africa, Costa Rica, and Turkey 
to extend the territorial sea to 6 miles 
with a 6-mile contiguous fishing zone; 
and in the Ivory Coast to extend the 
territorial sea to 12 miles. The United 
Kingdom has renounced certain fisheries 
treaties apparently as a first move to- 
ward abandoning the 3-mile limit for 
fisheries. 

To those concerned lest a U.S. exten- 
sion of fishing limits might establish a 
precedent that would encourage other 
nations to enact provisions which would 
restrict freedom of the seas, let me sim- 
ply say that the extension of fishing lim- 
its would in no way alter our employment 
of the 3-mile limit for the delineation 
of our territorial sea. The requirements 
of national defense may suggest that we 
adhere to the prirciples of narrow ter- 
ritorial sea boundaries and maximum 
freedom of movement on the high seas. 
The extension of fishing limits will not 
affect the precedent we are setting in 
this respect. 

Mr. President, the approaching talks 
with Canada concerning Prime Minister 
Pearson’s announcement will furnish an 
opportune setting for the formulation 
and announcement of our own proposals. 
We have worked closely with Canada in 
this area before; the two nations col- 
laborated to put forward a proposal 
which barely failed of adoption at the 
1960 United Nations Conference. The 
international fishing situation and our 
national interest make our adoption of 
straight baseline measurement for all 
territorial waters and our delineation of 
12-mile fishing limits absolutely neces- 
sary in any case. The talks with Can- 
ada will make it possible for us to make 
our intentions known in a context of in- 
ternational consultation and agreement. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRESSURE ON FEDERALLY LI- 
CENSED RADIO AND TELEVISION 
STATIONS 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Colum- 

nist Richard Wilson, in an article ap- 
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pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
on June 19, 1963, reveals the techniques 
employed by the administration during 
the recent wheat referendum. What he 
revealed is frightening. Wilson points 
out that an agency of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture applied pressure on 
federally licensed radio and television 
stations to provide free time for the Gov- 
ernment’s side of the wheat referendum. 
It was in the form of a national directive 
to State managers and loca] committee- 
men to bring to the attention of radio 
and television stations that they are 
federally licensed for 3 years only and 
the renewal of their license could depend 
upon the adequacy of their public service 
programs. Need anyone say what this 
meant? A finer type of blackmail could 
not be imagined. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARM TWISTING ON THE WHEAT VOTE: PRES- 
SURE FOR FREE RADIO AND TV TIME FOR 
GOVERNMENT VERSION Is CHARGED 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques on the New Frontier, has been dis- 
closed on a new and rather more impressive 
level. 

The arm-twisting method was noted pre- 
viously in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million National 
Cultural Center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and officials can see nothing 
wrong in it for they conceive their cause 
to be just. 

The method consists of psychologically 
suggestive pressure on individuals or cor- 
porations to support or go along with 
Government actions. When skillfully ap- 
plied, the individual cannot honestly charge 
that he was threatened with reprisal 
or tempted by reward; he only knows he has 
been shaken up. He may have an antitrust 
suit pending and have his mind on this 
when exposed to Government persuasion; but 
the persuaders, of course, say they do not 
have this in mind at all, only the public 
welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. The 
farm bureaucracy openly and threateningly 
brought pressure on federally licensed radio 
and TV stations to give free time for the 
Government’s version of the issues in the 
national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
rective went out to State managers and local 
committeemen of the farm program to bring 
to the attention of radio and TV stations 
that they are federally licensed for 3 years 
only and the renewal of their license could 
depend upon the adequacy of their public 
service programs. This responsibility was 
particularly compelling, it was stated, with 
respect to public service agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The innuendo of the directive was amaz- 
ing. Public service programing, it was 
stated, is promised by radio-TV stations “in 
return for two special favors granted by the 
Government,” exclusive use of a broadcast 
frequency, and “the policy of the Govern- 
ment not to establish federally operated sta- 
tions in competition with stations being 
operated commercially.” Of course, the di- 
rective added, this does not make stations 
subject to dictation. 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, Deupty Administrator for State and 
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County Operations of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, pre- 
sumably with the approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses re- 
voked or Government operated competitors, 
a good many radio and TV stations com- 
A spot check shows that prime time 


Minnesota, and possibly elsewhere on a 
broader scale. Some of the stations gave 
their time willingly enough; they wanted 
just such programs. Others felt they were 
highly pressured. 

It might be supposed that this was only 
in the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Mr. Fitzgerald's directive belies this 
trusting view in one sentence: As you know, 
interests re; ting one point of view in 
the referendum are blanketing radio and 
television stations with material in heavy 
quantities. It is not expected that we can 
match the flood of material from this group, 
which is also in a position to buy time. But 
it is essential that we act aggressively to 
make use of public service time of radio and 
television stations at times of day when 
farm people are listening.” 

Farm people listened and noted. The 
Government could not get even a majority 
for the adoption of its compulsory control 
program for wheat. A two-thirds majority 
was necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either to authoritarian control of 
their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were ready 
to take the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind op 
arm twisting. Let the farmers suffer a little 
and they'll come back with their tails be- 
tween their legs. This was a bad technique 
in the beginning. It is bad now. Mr. Ken- 
nedy would do well to bring it to an end and 
make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, it will 
behoove Members of the Congress to 
heed the warnings contained in a column 
written by Roscoe Drummond in the 
Washington Post of June 22, 1963. It is 
a timely article on civil rights and the 
role the Congress must play. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIGHTS IN FOCUS—EYES ON CONGRESS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Now that the President has committed the 
authority and prestige of his office to the 
most far reaching civil rights legislation in a 
century, the focus of responsibility and ten- 
sion centers on Congress—and will remain 
there until action is forthcoming. 

For 10 years the brunt of the burden of 
achieving racial justice has been borne, al- 
most alone, by one branch of the Federal 
Government, the judiciary, including the 
Supreme Court, which has ruled in decision 
after decision that the constitutional rights 
precisely exercised by most citizens belong to 
all citizens regardless of race. 

Tardily, but in the end with fervent elo- 
quence, Mr. Kennedy has unreservedly dedi- 
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cated the authority and leadership of the 
Executive to attaining full equality of treat- 
ment for Negroes under the law. 

But all of the resources of the Government 
are needed. It is an abdication of congres- 
sional responsibility to leave the whole bur- 
den with the courts. The President cannot 
act beyond the laws which Congress gives 
him. 

The initiative is with Congress and it is in 
the hands of Congress to determine whether, 
as a people and as a nation, we cre going to 
succeed well—in removing racial injustice 
from the face of America—or suffer pain- 
fully. 

What citizenship rights is Congress being 
asked by the President and by many leaders 
in both parties to fortify? Let us be clear 
that they have nothing to do with racial 
equality; they only have to do with citizen- 
ship equality. Nobody is asking for laws to 
equalize races, only to equalize opportu- 
nities—the right to vote, to attend schools 
and to use public accommodations equally, 
and to be eligible for employment without 
discrimination. 

These rights have been affirmed in the 
courts as belonging to all citizens, not just 
to almost all citizens. 

Obviously just the enactment of legisla- 
tion is not going to dissolve all the racial 
tensions so long pent-up or to secure im- 
mediately every citizenship so long denied 
to so many. But it can provide the legal 
framework for better enforcement and 


If the decisive majority of 5 Teal- 
izes that a resolution of the racial problem 
overrides everything else which Co: 
might do this year for the welfare of the 
Nation. It should not be the only domestic 
action Congress takes, but if it has to be, 
well and good. It will be worth it. 

If most Americans and most Congressmen 
keep clearly in view that this is a national 
problem, not a sectional problem, and act in 
a spirit of humility, not in a spirit of con- 
demnation. 

If both parties put the Nation ahead of 
partisan politics, the clear majority of both 
parties will be needed. Democratic votes 
might be sufficient to enact strengthened 
civil rights, but a sizable majority of Repub- 
lican Senators would be needed to end a fili- 
buster. 

“I ask you,” the President said to Congress 
and to all of us, “to look into your hearts— 
not in search of charity, for the Negro 
neither wants nor needs condescension—but 
for the one plain, proud, and priceless qual- 
ity that unites us all as Americans, a sense 
of justice.” 


PORNOGRAPHY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 
at the 1963 State convention of the 
Knights of Columbus of Iowa, under the 
caption “Resolution VII,” relating to the 
subject of pornography, and endorsing 
the plan known as Operation Yorkville. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 


. Recor», as follows: 


RESOLUTION VII 

Whereas pornography continues to be a 
problem in the State of Iowa and also 
throughout the entire Nation; and 

Whereas local efforts to eliminate por- 
nography, while praiseworthy and worth- 
while, do not get at the source of this can- 
cerous material; and 
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Whereas the Knights of Columbus as an 
organization should join in local, State, and 
National efforts to eliminate pornography; 
and 

Whereas Operation Yorkville has been in- 
stituted in New York to present the problem 
of pornography to the President of the 
United States: Be it 

Resolved, That the 62d annual meeting of 
the Iowa State Council of the Knights of 
Columbus does hereby endorse the action of 
Operation Yorkville in bringing the matter 
of salacious literature to the attention of the 
President of the United States as a matter of 
national importance and of the highest ur- 
geney and urging the President to send a 
message to Congress calling attention to the 
danger caused by the nationwide epidemic 
of obscene material flooding the country, 
urging a broad and continuous investiga- 
tion and competent study of the problem, 
and the adoption of appropriate legislation, 
including, but not limited to, bills now 
pending; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Iowa State Council of 
the Knights of Columbus hereby endorses 
and supports the intent of bills which have 
been introduced in the present session of 
Congress to control obscene material; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That each council of the Iowa 
jurisdiction and each brother knight there- 
of individually and personally take part in 
Operation Yorkville by writing to the Presi- 
dent, their Senators and their Congressmen 
in support of this project and also join with 
Rotarians and Kiwanians and other local 
groups to work together to stamp out por- 
nography at all levels; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State secretary for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to President 
John F. Kennedy, and to each of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators from Iowa. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

2 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARTLETT in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


ELECTION OF POPE PAUL VI 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Friday Giovanni Battista Cardinal Mon- 
tini, former archbishop of Milan, was 
elected supreme pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Pope Paul VI succeeds 
his predecessor, John XXIII in every 
sense of the word. Within 24 hours of 
his election, he announced his intention 
of continuing the Ecumenical Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church which 
had been convened by Pope John. Not 
only has he promised to carry on the 
movement which has given new signifi- 
cance to Christian unity, but he has 
stated that he will strive to perpetuate 
the policies which John initiated such 
as the revision of canon law, the quest 
to find the solution to urgent social and 
international problems, and the need to 
consolidate the spirit of brotherhood 
anong men of all faiths and nationali- 

es. 

If any one papal candidate were 
equipped to realize the promise of 
broader Christian unity and the desire 
to exert a more constructive influence 
upon the affairs of humanity, which 
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John XXIII held out to the world, it was 
Cardinal Montini. His elevation to the 
throne of Peter has generated an en- 
thusiastic and heartfelt response not 
only from the 500 million members of 
his own flock but from members of all 
religious sects and denominations. 

Pope Paul is no doubt a man of emi- 
nent capabilities for the position he is 
about to assume. He has all the qualifi- 
cations, personal and spiritual, to act as 
the successful administrator of one of 
the world’s largest religious institutions. 
Pope Paul has given every indication 
both in his past religious career and in 
his first public address as the new pontiff 
over the Vatican radio that men of all 
nations can anticipate a beneficial reign 
from the 262d leader of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a fine 
editorial from the New York’ Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N. v.) Herald Tribune, 
June 22, 1963] 
Porr JOHN XXIII'’s SUCCESSOR 

Never in the long history of the papacy 
have so many millions, from such far-flung 
regions of the earth, stood in spirit in 
the great square before St. Peter's, awaiting 
the plumes of white smoke that signals the 
election of a pope. And seldom if ever have 
the acclamations that greeted a new pontiff 
been so heartfelt and universal as those 
which hailed Paul VI. 

For both of these phenomena, cutting 
across the barriers of nation, race, and creed, 
the new pope’s predecessor, John XXIII, was 
responsible. 

It was he who gave the papacy, and in 
no small measure the Roman Catholic 
Church, an urgent and abiding interest in 
the minds of millions of non-Catholics. It 
was he who, by precept and example, stirred 
millions of Catholics with increased pride 
and love for their faith. 

To all of these the election of Giovanni 
Battista Cardinal Montini was enthusias- 
tically welcome, because of all the college of 
cardinals he most clearly stands for the 
spirit which animated the late pope; he is 
most definitely the successor of John XXIII. 

This does not mean that Cardinal Montini 
was not a force in the church in his own 
right, or that Pope Paul VI will not need 
great spiritual and intellectual resources to 
realize the promise of broader Christian 
unity, of a more intensive and extensive 
Catholicism, of deeper influence for good 
upon the affairs of men, which John XXIII 
held out to humanity. Indeed, the burdens 
upon Paul VI will be the greater for the 
surge of renewal which John stimulated in 
the church and in the world. 

But the swift decision of the conclave to 
name as pope a man who unequivocally 
represents John’s ideals and ideas, and per- 
sonifies the trend of the ecumenical council, 
indicates that Paul VI will have overwhelm- 
ing support in carrying renewal forward. 

That he will endeavor to do so Paul VI 
made evident in his pastorate as archbishop 
of Milan, in his stand during the council, 
in his tributes to Pope John. His choice 
of Cardinal Cicognani as secretary of state 
shows a desire to continue in the course 
John XXIII established; even his selection 
of Paul as his papal name—one that no pope 
has borne since the 17th century, but of 
universal meaning—is in that tradition. 

The elevation of Cardinal Montini to the 
Papal throne has evoked many expressions 
of joy and confidence, not only from Catho- 
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lics, not only from Christians. And prayers 
in the language of many creeds and many 
peoples will arise for Paul VI, that he may 
be strong in the great work that lies before 
him. 


GOOD ADVICE FOR GRADUATES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, nu- 
merous editorials have been written in 
recent weeks paying tribute to graduates 
of America’s institutions of learning and 
offering them endless amounts of advice 
concerning the challenges which lie 
ahead. All of this is helpful and good, 
for surely we live in times which demand 
the best from every citizen, times in 
which it is to be hoped that our people 
will listen and learn from their elders 
and then apply this guidance to the con- 
duct of their futures. 

One of the finest editorials which has 
come to my attention appeared in the 
June 19 issues of the South-East Weekly 
Journal and the Henrietta Weekly Jour- 
nal, which are weekly publications in 
the area of Rochester, N.Y. This edi- 
torial reflects the high standards and 
sound thinking of Mrs. Marian T. Deuel, 
who is publisher and editor of the news- 
papers. 

In her editorial Mrs. Deuel offers some 
simple, sage advice to June graduates. 
It is advice that I hope will be heeded 
by all who have an opportunity to read 
these words. 

In order that a wider audience may 
appreciate Mrs. Deuel’s editorial, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the South-East Weekly Journal and 

Henrietta Weekly Journal, June 19, 1963] 


CONGRATULATIONS, GRADUATES 


Graduation time is here again—for those 
out of school, but for the graduate of today, 
it surely is not again. No, indeed, it is the 
graduation of importance in his life and 
marks his first steps out into a world which 
presents a terrific challenge. 

For the graduate, the greatest and most 
perplexing problem usually is, “What hap- 
pens now?” And of course, all well-meaning 
adults will naturally reply “more schooling,” 
unless, of course, the student is a college 
graduate. 

To us in the newspaper business, it is really 
tragic to find so many people who are strug- 
gling in making a living, just because they 
refused to further their education while they 
had the chance. 

School years do seem to drag, but if you 
would sit down with a pad and pencil (they’re 
great for figuring things out, by the way), 
and would divide your life on paper into 
4-year groups, you would soon see that the 
little one 4-year interval, when tabulated 
with anywhere from 15 to 20 4-year periods 
which will go to make up your entire life- 
time, is indeed very tiny * * * almost like 
this little period. 

It isn’t easy to spend four of your teenage 
years in school when the lure of dollars 
beckons. But just use your pencil to figure 
on your pad how many more dollars you will 
earn throughout the remaining years after 
your high school and college days, then ask 
yourself whether the extra effort isn't really 
worth while. 

One thing we have found out through be- 
ing in our own business: Success does not 
just come to anyone. It must be earned. 
And earned through many years of planning 
and hard work. 
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The best ways to earn your place in a happy 
life are, first, get all of the education that 
you can possibly afford; secondly, work in 
your church, your school, and other civic 
events so that people will know and like 
you—and so you will learn to work with 
others for the good of your town or city. 

Graduation is a happy time and we at the 
Journal wish all area graduates great hap- 
piness. We congratulate you on your suc- 
cess in belng graduated and hope that you 
will have many, many happy and productive 
years ahead. 


MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
those of us who have not always been 
able to see clearly the active and posi- 
tive role played by today’s young mili- 
tary officers in the absence of the wide- 
spread need for the skills, leadership, 
and methods of the battlefield, I call 
attention to a recent address by the Hon- 
orable John J. McCloy at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy on May 25, 1963. 

Mr. McCloy reminds us that the same 
qualities of mind and character which 
gave us the great leaders of the last wars 
are part of the makeup of the more 
recent graduates of our service acad- 
emies. These institutions will continue 
to train men of “strong, independent, 
and disciplined thought and action” and 
will remain a source of this Nation's 
strength. 

Mr. President, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate John 
McCloy who, on this occasion, received 
the Sylvanus Thayer Award—an award 
given to a U.S. citizen whose record of 
service to his country exemplifies devo- 
tion to the principles expressed in the 
motto of West Point—duty, honor, 
country. C , the Thayer Award 
is a fitting tribute to John McCloy’s dis- 
tinguished career: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of this inspiring address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ApprREss OF Hon. JOHN J. Mecror UPON RE- 
CEIVING SYLVANUS THAYER AWARD aT U.S. 
MILITARY ACADEMY, West Pornr, N.Y. 
May 25, 1963 
General Westmoreland, General Groves, 

graduates of the Academy, the corps of 

cadets, ladies and gentlemen: I wish I could 
find the words adequately to convey to this 
corps and the friends who are here today 
the sentiments and the memories which are 
prompted by this award from the graduates 
of West Point. As I am flattered, I am, at 
the same time, deeply moved. I have known 
or worked with, I believe, all of the dis- 
tinguished figures who have preceded me as 
recipients of this honor—with most in time 
of war—and I have had such close associa- 
tion with graduates of this Academy over 
the years that to be selected by them for 
their award, which bears the name of the 

Father of the Academy, warms me beyond 

measure. 

I am likewise honored, but I must confess 
I am also appalled, at the thought that I 
am following Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who 
last year delivered that extraordinary fare- 
well to the corps with its resounding refrain 
of duty, honor, country. I do not need to 
remind you that I cannot attain the heights 
which that occasion and his eloquence 
reached, I intend to be quite informal and 
rather personal in my response and I hope 
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that you do not feel that I am slighting the 
occasion by being so. 

First, I am going to reminisce a little by 
recalling some of my early associations with 
graduates of this Academy. There is no 
generation of soldiers which cannot speak 
of things as they were in the “old Army.” 
Even for the youngest of you who are here 
today there will be an “old Army,” but for 
me, the term goes back to the Army as it 
was at the beginning of World War I, or 
what is Known around my home as the 
old man’s war. Shortly after the outbreak 
of that war, I joined the Regular service 
as a provisional second lieutenant, and if 
there is anything lower than that in the 
Army list, they haven't, to the best of my 
knowledge, thought up a name for it. 

The senior officers of my regiment, which 
sprang from what we liked to believe was 
the oldest unit in the Army, were really “old 
Army“ as I look on things now. Some had 
records back to Indian campaigns 
with characters as colorful as the war paint 
of the Sioux. One man in particular stands 
out in my memory, and always will, and that 
was Guy Preston of the class of 1888. Tough, 
inquisitive, alert minded and with a grand 
and, at times, somewhat lusty, sense of 
humor, he commanded the regiment. The 
story was that Frederic Remington, an old 
friend of his, had used him while he was 
on an Indian campaign in the West as a 
model for the painting of a dust-covered 
mustachioed lieutenant of cavalry, repro- 
ductions of which some of you may have 
seen. Preston, among other things, was 
an ingenious man and he had a number of 
inventions to his credit, including one 
known as the Preston brand. It involved a 
means of delivering a uniform pressure as 
the brand was applied to the horse and it 
was designed to go on the horse’s rump. He 
rebelled at the thought that a brand should 
be put anywhere else on a horse, because it 
was only there that it could be readily seen 
along the picket line. On the morning of 
the Armistice in 1918, I went with him (he 
was then a general officer) up to the front 
line trenches in front of the Bois de la 
Pretre. It was a rather dramatic scene. 
Some firing was still going on up in the 
woods to the right where they had not been 
able to disengage. Germans were popping up 
on the other side of no man's land. In 
front of us, along what was left of the high- 
way on which no one dared to expose as much 
as a head the day before, large numbers of 
recently released French prisoners, taken at 
the early battles of the war, were now pour- 
ing over the hill, in their blue tunics and 
red breeches. As we sat on the parapet and 
watched it all, Preston was a rather dejected 
figure as he seemed to see many of his long- 
held ambitions fade away. We had been 
getting ready for the attack down the Moselle 
River on Metz, which was to take place on 
November 14, as I recall it. Preston hoped 
that this was to be the great opportunity 
of his long career in the service. After a 
pause, this old West Pointer and wise philos- 
opher turned to me and said, “Well, Mac, I’ll 
never be a lieutenant general but there is one 
accomplishment they can’t take from me. 
I've got my brand on every horse’s ‘so-and- 
so’ in the Army and that, my young man, 
T'll have you know is no mean achievement.” 
A valuable admonition of his I also fre- 
quently recall. Always stick to the truth 
for,” said he, “after some early experimen- 
tation, I found I could remember it longer.” 

The fact that this man had fought the 
Indians of the Plains and lived till well 
after World War II. has always impressed 
on me the strikingly short span of American 
history and what a challenging task it is 
for the generations of Americans which 
are now coming along to maintain the ex- 
traordinary pace our progress has so far 
achieved. We appear to be doing it, how- 
ever, as Major Cooper's feat evidences. 
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I cannot refrain from reminiscing just 
a bit more, for in recalling the award to 
General MacArthur, I was reminded of an 
occasion in World War I when I was accom- 
panying Preston on a trip he was taking 
along the line. We came to the 42d Rain- 
bow Division which was, I recall, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Menoher of the class of 1886. 
Preston called him “Minnie,” a familiarity 
in which, needless to say, I did not join. 
In a moment of confidence, Menoher told 
Preston in reply to an inquiry as to how 
his division was getting along, “If only this 
division can continue to successfully con- 
tain two such characters as Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and ‘Wild Bill’ Donovan, I don't 
fear the Germans.” I remember seeing both 
of them at that time, each young, handsome, 
gallant, in both appearance and deed, yet, 
as it turned out, their greatest contributions 
to their country lay still well ahead of them. 
Both wore Distinguished Service Crosses 
then and both were subsequently to win the 
Medal of Honor. 

And so you can perhaps imagine some of 
the memories and thoughts which passed 
through my mind as I stood at the review 
this moning. I imagined that I saw inter- 
spersed among the ranks, the Menohers, 
the Pershings, the Liggetts of the old war 
as well as the Eisenhowers, Bradleys, and 
Clays of the more recent one. But it came 
upon me also that the real strength of the 
corps is not expressed in individuals. Among 
the graduates of the Academy, for every one 
whose name has become a household mem- 
ory, there were probably a dozen as good 
or better men, the juxtaposition of whose 
stars just did not happen to produce the 
combination of time and talent that makes 
for public notice. The strength of the 
corps and its value to the country lies in 
the fact that it is there—in peace and war— 
always with a level of training, knowledge 
and discipline on which the country can 
constantly depend. From time to time, 
when great names or what the world is 
prone to class as great, emerge, it really 
is only evidence that the corps is still per- 
forming its task of having available at all 
times a sizeable and competent supply of 
those, from among whom the sometimes 
weird accidents of opportunity, will select 
the famous. 

And this brings me to the point I would 
like to make by way of response to this 
award. Vast new dimensions, the extent 
of which you, and in all probability your 
instructors, have not yet fully compre- 
hended, have been introduced to the science 
of conflict and destruction. They transcend 
in their effects all the accumulations of the 
so-called advances in warfare since 
Adrianople was fought. Many implications 
of these new developments remain ob- 
scure, but one thing seems certain, and that 
is, that the character of military service, 
the type of leaderships, the skills and even 
the forms of courage which the Nation will 
require, will differ in many aspects from the 
requirements of the past. With the threat 
of a war in which civilian casualties might 
run into scores of millions and the incapaci- 
tation of millions more, with the attendant 
upheavals of the Nation’s life, it is certain 
that something much more than that which 
was demanded of the cavalry leaders of the 
19th century or the tank commanders of the 
20th, will be exacted from you and those 
with whom you become associated in your 
Army careers. 

The chief problem among many which 
confront the country and the world is, at 
least as I view it, how such destruction can 
be averted without loss of self-respect or im- 
pairment of the country’s vital interest. 
Winning such a war is almost a contradic- 
tion of terms, yet men and nations will prob- 
ably continue to harbor the ambitions, dis- 
play the prides and indulge in the obduracies 
which generate conflict. Moreover, accidents 
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can happen. All this demands fundamental- 
ly new concepts of what constitutes the true 
security of the Nation and how it can best 
be achieved. No one has yet the full an- 
swer. 

There is considerable comment today 
about the extent to which civilians have 
intruded themselves into military affairs. 
Industrialists and academicians have been 
interesting themselves and participating 
more and more in such matters. Not only 
have our corporations huge contracts cover- 
ing research and the production of muni- 
tions, but our universities have been given 
many large research projects by the armed 
services. Academicians who have heretofore 
had to content themselves with studies on 
some literary, historical or physical obscur- 
ity, suddenly find that they are being well 
paid, or at least encouraged, to deal with 
the heady wine of military strategy, meth- 
ods of mass destruction and power politics. 
This has produced some reaction among the 
military and even promoted some resent- 
ment, but in my judgment it is quite natural 
that wider interests are being displayed on 
military matters. The casualties and loss of 
values threatened to civilians are so as- 
tronomically high that, even without 
subsidies, it is quite understandable that 
civilians should become preoccupied with 
matters that could so deeply affect them. 
Nor should one get too worked up about the 
prolific commentators, some of whom have 
never heard a shot fired in anger, who do 
not hesitate to expound on military strategy 
and tactics, as if they were really equipped 
to do so. If the cost of a program for the 
production of a single weapon can run to 
86 ½ billion, is it any wonder that com- 
peting manufacturers strive mightily to 
obtain that contract? And what better 
opportunity for a good-sized row if, in addi- 
tion, it is disclosed that there is a help- 
ful division of opinion in the Pentagon? 

The plain fact of the matter is that modern 
warfare and the threat of modern warfare 
are such all-pervading features of our mod- 
ern life that no single school or group can 
or should be treated as the exclusive high 
priests of the art. In the first place, the 
subject is not so esoteric that only a select 
few can understand the language and, in the 
second place, the art changes so rapidly and 
the implications of these changes are so wide 
that consideration must be given to all seri- 
ous and differing points of view, from what- 
ever source they come. The danger is not 
so much that too many will comment as 
that we shall have too much doctrinaire and 
partisan. thinking applied to the subject. 
Disciplined thinking and objective thinking 
from all sides must be accepted and wel- 
comed, and it is quite clear that no one 
group has the monopoly on these. 

You will probably tire hearing criticisms 
about the military mind before you are fin- 
ished with your careers. I once had the 
temerity to defend the military or the Army 
mind in an article I wrote. A good part of 
the criticism of the military mind comes 
from people who, if they have any mind of 
their own, give evidence of being particularly 
parochial in their own approaches to think- 

. If a military mind means one that 
is disciplined while open to fact and argu- 
ment, if it means one that is marked by 
precision of thought and action—cherish it 
and do not worry about those who charge you 
with possessing it. 

If, on the other hand, it partakes of preju- 
diced, partisan or crystallized thinking, the 
criticism is well deserved, and such habits 
of thought would be on the same level as 
some of the doctrinaire thinking a good many 
commentators, on and off the campuses, are 
indulging in these days, usually punctuated 
with a sequence of catch phrases used more 
often than not as a substitute for pene- 
trating thought. I am quite certain that 
the objective student would find on analysis 
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that the mistakes and stupidities on the part 
of the civilians and the soldiers have been 
so equally distributed throughout history 
that it scarcely behooves either of them to 
attempt to reflect on the other’s mind. 

Never has the Republic stood in such need 
of high statesmanship and the objective 
thought which goes with it, The whole great 
problem of peace and war, the economic 
strains, the necessity of maintaining our 
free world associations as a great construc- 
tive force in this critical period of history, 
the implications of space, to name but some 
of the great problems that confront the 
Nation, demand the best thinking available 
without regard to source. It used to be fairly 
easy to define where the security of the Na- 
tion lay—now it is a vastly more complicated 
subject with no single group having a mo- 
nopoly on the formula. 

Time and time again in the continuous 
problem of seeking suitable people to under- 
take exacting government assignments in 
the war and postwar period, I have noticed 
how frequently the search has first been 
made among the military. It was not be- 
cause they were more patriotic or because 
they were imbued by the spirit of West Point 
or Annapolis. It was because they were 
there—avallable, trained, and subject to 
orders. Others, one had to persuade, or to 
adjust their conflict of interests, or meet 
civil service requirements or some such ob- 
stacles. If the professional military man 
possessed the breadth of mind and an aware- 
ness of important nonmilitary considera- 
tions, more often than not, he got the job 
and did it well. It is precisely because of 
this that it is so important for you and 
for the country that you prepare yourself to 
perform with a penetrating mind free from 
prejudice and stale doctrine, whatever job 
you are called on to do. 

And at the risk of being charged with 
sermonizing on an occasion where no ser- 
monizing is appropriate, let me suggest that 
one’s career will be fulfilled, whatever the 
assignments, if one maintains himself and 
his thinking, in this sense—ready, able and 
willing to meet any task confided to him. 
That there will always be available from the 
graduates of this corps a group of men of 
strong, independent and disciplined thought 
and action is, I repeat, the strength of this 
corps and of this institution rather than the 
list of the individuals who have graduated 
and gone on to achieve fame. 

Preston’s career was nonetheless worthy 
even though the attack on Metz never did 
materialize. Ambassador Jules Jusserand, 
who was and had been the French Ambas- 
sador to Washington for a number of years 
at the outbreak of World War I, liked to 
refer to a song wrtiten by a Frenchman 
named Gustav Nadaud. It was about a 
French peasant who lived al- his life in 
Languedoc, not far from the beautiful town 
of Carcassone. He could faintly see the 
towers and walls of the town from his farm 
on a clear evening and he always cherished 
the thought he would some day be able to 
visit it. He had a hard time keeping body 
and soul together, taking care of his family 
and acting the role of a good neighbor when 
troubles came. He died, however, without 
ever having gotten to Carcassone, but the 
poet makes the point that he had, in reality, 
visited Carcassone because it had been a 
constant inspiration, enriching his full life 
of service. I think you get the point I am 
trying to make and having made it I shall 
stop. 

I have been pleased and warmed by this 
honor. I hope my response has reflected my 


my respect and 
uates of it who it has been my good fortune 
over the years to know and be associated 
with in peace and war. 
Thank you very much, 
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ELIZABETH ROWE—CITY PLANNER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
planning and architectural appearance 
of the Nation’s Capital is continually 
the subject of many loud criticisms and 
frequent surveys. However, the build- 
ing and planning of the city goes on un- 
interrupted. The one agency that is the 
most deeply involved is the National 
Capital Planning Commission, headed 
by the able and charming Mrs. James H. 
Rowe, Jr. 

Elizabeth Rowe has been active in civic 
and political affairs of the District of 
Columbia for many years. The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Rowe as Chairman of the 
Commission in November of 1961 brought 
to the Commission a deep and abiding 
personal interest in the affairs of the 
Nation’s Capital, its physical appear- 
ance, growth patterns, transit, and a 
wealth of other problems of concern to 
large metropolitan areas. In addition, 
these problems become more complex be- 
cause this is the capital of our country 
and thus, the Commission is subject to 
pressures from all parts of the Nation. 
Everyone has some ideas as to how Wash- 
ington, D.C., should look. 

Elizabeth Rowe has done a remarkable 
job in stabilizing the planning of the 
city. She has taken a particular inter- 
est in preserving the historic values and 
need for parks and open spaces within 
the city. She understands the problems 
of transit, but is not committed to a 
wholesale program of freeways and park- 
ing lots. Mrs. Rowe has been a strong 
influence in promoting the redevelop- 
ment of major areas of downtown Wash- 
ington such as Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. President, the June 16, 1963, is- 
sue of the Sunday supplement of the 
Washington Star contains an excellent 
personal interview with Elizabeth Rowe, 
and I ask that it be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry PLANNER: ELIZABETH Rowe, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING Com- 
MISSION, TALKS ABOUT THE MESS IN WASH- 
INGTON 

(By Orr Kelly) 

In the striking modern lobby on the third 
floor of the new First National Bank Build- 
ing at the corner of 17th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., the lengthy names of 
three important agencies stretch, one on top 
of another, across one wall: National Capital 
Planning Commission, National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council, Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments. 

The names are symbolic of an organiza- 


But to the handsome blond woman in the 
handsome corner office with its impressive 
view of the Executive Office Building and 
the northwest approaches to the White 
House, the diversity in planning for the fu- 
ture of the Washington area has its merits. 

“I don’t think planning gets bogged down 
because there is a variety of agencies taking 
a look at it,” says Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., 
Chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. “I think we can function 


and it's just as well to have this di- 


versity because the decisions are so im- 
portant.” 
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Of all the many agencies planning for the 
future of the W area or the various 
parts of the area, none is potentially as im- 
portant as the commission Elizabeth (Libby) 
Rowe has headed since November 1961. 

When Congress established the Commis- 
sion in 1952, it handed out responsibility 
with a free hand, giving the Commission the 
job of making plans that would “best pro- 
mote public health, safety, morals, order, 
convenience, prosperity, and the general 
welfare, as well as efficiency and economy in 
the process of development.” 

The Commission has specific responsibil- 
ity for planning for the District of Co- 
lumbia and for Federal installations in the 
area surrounding the District. The Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council, 
set up by the same act of Congress in 1952, 
has the job of coordinating the planning 
for the metropolitan area. In addition, 
there is hardly a Federal, District, State, or 
local agency that doesn’t also have some 
stake in future plans for the area. 

In handing responsibility to the Commis- 
sion, Congress was equally liberal in hand- 
ing out veto powers. Federal agencies 
which plan construction in the area are re- 
quired to submit plans to the Commission, 
but in each case, after “consultation and 
suitable consideration of the views of the 
Commission the agency may proceed to take 
action in accordance with its legal respon- 
sibilities and authority.” 

(Some professional planners feel, however, 
that the Commission itself has too great a 
veto power, and an effort is being made to 
deprive the Commission of its veto in the 
field of urban renewal. In a recent issue 
devoted to Washington, Architectural Fo- 
rum described the city as a place where 
everyone can say “no,” but no one can say 
“yes,") 

As Chairman of the Commission, Mrs. 
Rowe is thus like the skipper of a ship who 
has orders to go full speed ahead—but who 
doesn’t dare to damn the torpedoes. 

Mrs. Rowe, first woman member of the 
Commission and first Kennedy appointee, has 
proved herself remarkably effective in one of 
her major torpedo-dodging duties—the job 
of presiding at Commission meetings. On 
more than one occasion, her skillful chair- 
manship has kept the Commission on an 
even keel and headed generally on course 
despite torpedoes and threats of mutiny. 

The Commission has frequently been the 
focus of controversy in such issues as high- 
ways versus rapid transit and renewal versus 
the status quo. 

A major controversial issue that brought 
a sharp break between the majority of the 
Commission and its Executive Director came 
early last year when the Commission voted 
against a program for renewal of the George- 
town waterfront. 

It was shortly afterward that William E. 
Finley, who had favored the program, quit 
his $19,000-a-year post as Executive Director 
to take another job. It was widely specu- 
lated that one reason he went job hunting 
was a feeling that Mrs. Rowe was taking over 
many of his responsibilities and that she 
and some other members of the Commission 
tended to go full speed ahead too slowly. 

After Mr. Finley's departure, a search was 
begun throughout the Nation for a new 
Executive Director, a search complicated by 
the report (true) that the fine corner of- 
fice intended for the new Director had been 
taken over by Mrs. Rowe and the report 
(untrue, she says) that she had been in no 
hurry to find a new Director because she 
wanted to run the Commission herself. 

Six months after Mr. Finley's departure, 
however, W. C. Dutton, Jr., former executive 
director of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, was named Director. 

There is no difference of opinion among 
Commission members about the 
of careful planning for the 883 
the W. area. 
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„This is the fastest growing metropolitan 
area in the East,” Mrs. Rowe says. “Our 
problems are similar to those faced by cities 
everywhere, but our solutions to these prob- 
lems have to be uncommon. Washington is 
not just another city. It is a city of great 
natural beauty, a city with important his- 
torical value and, as the National Capital, a 
symbol to the whole free world. 

“Our problem is to permit the necessary 
development, but to keep the character of 
our city and the surrounding area.” 

In Lafayette Square, she says, there is a 
plan to preserve the historic old buildings 
around the square while providing for 
needed office in structures set back 
behind the colorful old buildings. The col- 
umnist who gave her the credit for a bril- 
liant solution to a difficult problem was in 
error, she says, Actually, it was President 
Kennedy who suggested the plan, which has 
now been adopted. 

“The President,“ she says, took care of his 
own front yard. Unfortunately, we can't 
expect the President to solve all of our plan- 
ning problems for us.” 

Mrs. Rowe, who is 51 and the mother of 
three children, is one of those in whom po- 
litical liberalism is combined with a deeply 
conservative concern for the preservation of 
physical ties with the past. 

Her husband, a Washington attorney, was 
a White House aid to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and later an Assistant Attorney 
General. They were both active supporters 
of Adlai E. Stevenson and, in 1960, Mr. Rowe 
served as national chairman for the cam- 
paign of Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. After 
Senator Kennedy won the nomination, how- 
ever, Mrs. Rowe helped set up the Women’s 
Committee for the New Frontier. When he 
won the presidency, she served as cochairman 
for the inaugural parade. 

Although she was born in Maryland, Mrs. 
Rowe has lived in Washington since she was 
2 months old. “I love my city.“ she says. 

Mrs. Rowe listed some of the projects with 
which the Commission is currently con- 
cerned: 

A subway system: “* * * tremendously 
important; the salvation of the center of the 
city.” 

Pennsylvania Avenue renewal: “A very ex- 
citing project—it can be a monument to the 
Kennedy administration.” 

Landmarks Commission: “We're studying, 
with the Fine Arts Commission, the estab- 
lishment of a Landmarks Commission to 
make an inventory of our historical and 
architectural landmarks and to find some 
way of preserving them so that the best of 
our heritage will not be lost.” 

Preservation of parks: To me, it’s silly to 
talk piously about preserving open space 
outside the city if we let our parks inside 
the city be lost.” : 

Height limitations: “With the Fine Arts 
Commission, we are studying the skyline, 
which is controlled by zoning. There is in- 
creasing pressure for spot zoning, which esca- 
lates into increased height.” 

Mrs. Rowe says she doesn’t expect zoning 
changes that would permit any monument- 
dwarfing skyscrapers in downtown Washing- 
ton. But the height limitations, designed to 
preserve the monumental character of the 
downtown area, have created a problem of 
their own. 

“The area here,” she says, indicating the 
downtown area, “is losing its quality because 
everything is built to maximum density. 
That’s the way to make a profit, but it also 
makes a monotonous city. I am optimistic 
that we can have some architectural 
variety.” 

It is the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission which dev~’oped the “year 2000 
plan” for the development of the Washington 
area to serve as a kind of skeleton to control 
the growth of the city and its suburbs. Now, 
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the Commission's 45-member staff is busy 
putting meat on the bones of the part of the 
plan which lies inside the District with a 
more detailed plan for the way the city will 
(they hope) look in 1985. 

While the 1l-member Commission can 
plan for the future, the cooperation of a be- 
wildering array of agencies is required to put 
any plan into effect. But it takes only one 
or two boat-rockers to upset everything. 

One day recently, between a trip to the 
Hill to testify before an appropriations com- 
mittee and an appointment with an appli- 
cant for the job of Director of the Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Rowe sat on the new brown and 
yellow couch before the big picture window 
in her corner office and talked of the prob- 
lems the agency faces. 

“Our problem, obviously, is a regional 
planning problem,” she said. “I think the 
solution depends less on the mechanism of 
planning then it does on the support it gets. 
The political jurisdictions in the region are 
simply not ready to give away their auton- 
omy.” 

She paused and looked out the window at 
the late afternoon traffic beginning to build 
up on Pennslyvania Avenue. 

“I know our problems are big and they 
are there.“ 

Her voice trailed off and she remained 
silent for a moment as the sound of the 
traffic drifted up from the street below. 


SOVIET SPACE OBJECTIVES 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as the 
United States prepares to consummate 
an executive agreement with the Soviet 
Union regarding the exploration of 
earth’s magnetic field, it behooves the 
Congress and the men who direct our 
scientific and technological development 
to give serious thought to the direction 
of our advancement in those fields. 

I would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention an editorial from the June 21 
edition of the Riverton (Wyo.) Ranger, 
in which Editor Roy Peck states graph- 
ically and unequivocally the dangers in~ 
herent in our lace handkerchief attitude 
toward space competition with the So- 
viet Union. 

This Wyoming editor, whose county 
was recently the center of a National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
exhibit, says bluntly: 

The United States of America is courting 
the danger of total annihilation or abject 
slavery every day that the Government fails 
to come to the certain conclusion that Rus- 
sia’s total effort in space is devoted to mili- 
tary objectives. 


Mr. President, these are words of great 
truth, for truly we are flirting with dis- 
aster as we scurry about seeking to enter 
into scientific and cultural agreements 
that can only benefit the people who are 
sworn to destroy us. 

Editor Peck’s anxiety emanates in part 
from the patent examples of duplicity, 
overlapping responsibilities and inter- 
agency rivalries that have handicapped 
our own scientific program. 

For these multiplicities, as the editor 
points out, we are paying dearly in the 
most precious commodity of the space 
race—time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Riv- 
erton Ranger editorial be printed in the 
Record, and, I urge my colleagues to 
study its message as the enactment of 
another executive type scientific agree- 
ment with Communist Russia draws 
near. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The United States of America is courting 
the danger of total annihilation, or abject 
slavery, every day that its Government fails 
to come to the certain conclusion that Rus- 
sia’s total effort in space is devoted to mili- 
tary objectives. 

It is agonizingly apparent that we are at 
least 2 years behind the Russians in space 
flight. This 2-year lead in space couldn't 
matter less were the Russian objectives for 
peaceful purposes only, as are ours. 

They are not. Russia doesn’t devote a 
nickel in space that doesn’t have a direct 
military application. In simple terms, Rus- 
sia is spending 100 percent of its space budget 
in military application while most of our 
space budget, at least ostensibly, is for peace- 
ful exploration and research only. 

It is time now for a reappraisal of our 
efforts in space, agonizing as this reappraisal 
may be. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has done an excellent job with 
Project Mercury. Their decision as an- 
nounced by space chief Jim Webb to dis- 
continue any further Mercury flights and 
get on with the two-man Gimini program 
was a correct one. 

But Gemini is already a year behind sched- 
ule and it will be perhaps more than a year 
now before we launch the first Gemini cap- 
sule and begin experimenting with orbital 
rendezvous techniques. 

In the meantime, what have been our mil- 
itary accomplishments, and what will they 
be in the next several years? 

Admittedly, several years ago, there was a 
distinct missile gap. But through a well- 
coordinated crash effort of the Air Force 
(and the Navy with the Polaris program) 
this gap has been closed. 

Our western country is pockmarked with 
the underground installations of the Atlas, 
the Titan, and the Minuteman. They are 
a powerful deterrent, as is the Strategic Air 
Force, to Russian aggression. 

But missiles are a maginot line type of 
deterrent. The maginot line deterred 
Adolph Hitler for a few years, while he de- 
vised a method to surmount the static type 
of defense. 

Missiles have been a necessary adjunct to 
the defense of our Nation. But they provide 
only a “Yes” or No“ defense. Either you 
fire them, and destroy the world, or you don't 
fire them and surrender. There is no middle 
ground. 

It is time that we move ahead into the 
military application of space vehicles. 

The Air Force has accomplished its un- 
derground mission with missiles. It now 
should be returned to the skies where it 
belongs. 

President Kennedy's announced objective 
to develop a supersonic jet airliner, can just 
as well be reached through perfection of the 
RS-70 supersonic bomber. In this manner 
we reach our supersonic aircraft goal, while 
at the same time protecting our military 
advantage. 

Carrying this thought even further, this 
Nation needs to develop as fast as possible 
a manned orbital spacecraft with wings, a 
space plane that can take off into space, and 
land again on conventional airports. Or 
rendezvous in space with an orbiting plat- 
form. 

Dyna-Soar is such a program. It would be 
tragic to scuttle this program in order to 
provide funds for some other space program 
with less long-range benefits. 

It is true that there is coordination now 
between NASA and the Air Force, but let us 
not strip the uniform off the astronaut to 
the final enslavement of this Nation. 

Now is the time for a new look at the direc- 
tion of our space effort. 
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THE SENIOR SENATOR FROM 
GEORGIA PLEDGES ALL-OUT DE- 
FENSE OF STATES RIGHTS 
AGAINST FURTHER UNAUTHOR- 
IZED EXPANSION OF FEDERAL 
POWER 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
people of this great Nation are fortunate 
indeed to have serving in the Senate a 
man of such high stature and dedication 
to principles as the senior Senator from 
Georgia, my distinguished colleague, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 

The citizens of his State and region 
are especially proud of Senator RUSSELL, 
whose statesmanlike qualities have 
brought him national renown and the 
everlasting respect of his fellow Members 
of this body. There is no greater cham- 
pion of the rights of the States and of 
individuals, no stancher defender of 
our republican form of government. In 
all his 30 years in the Senate, he has been 
at the forefront in legislative battles to 
preserve constitutional government and 
protect the integrity of the United States. 

There appeared in the June 19 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal a splendid 
article concerning Senator RUSSELL’S 
leadership in this regard, with particular 
reference to current attempts by the 
Federal Government to further enlarge 
its power and to encroach upon the 
rights of the States and their citizens in 
the field of human relations. Senator 
RussELL’s opposition to this unauthor- 
3 legislation has been made infinitely 
Clear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSELL’S STRATEGY: KEY SOUTHERNER LAYS 
PLANS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS FILIBUSTER 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON.—Next to President Kennedy 
himself, the man to see about Negro rights 
is Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, southerner, 
for, more than any other man on Capitol 
Hill, Mr. RUsseELL will decide how Congress 
treats the President’s civil rights package 
expected today. 

Senator Russe.v’s authority isn’t based on 
control of the formal levers of power on Cap- 
itol Hill. No southerner could hope to be- 
come Democratic leader today, just as no 
man from deep Dixie could aspire to the 
Presidency with much hope of success. Dick 
RUssELL’s authority derives instead from an 
immense prestige built since 1933 on the 
foundations of quiet hard work, intellectual 
brilliance, honorable dealings, and reverence 
for the Senate as an institution. 

He has parlayed these qualities into a po- 
sition as the South’s most respected law- 
maker. There is no dissent when he refers 
benignly to his followers as “my people.” He 
is a parliamentary wizard. He has a remark- 
able knack for sensing the Senate’s mood. 
He is a charmer. He is as far inside the Sen- 
ate club, the “establishment” (that bane of 
liberals), as it is possible to be without 
bumping into the upholstery. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, in 
the process of scouting Senator RUSSELL’S 
views, has been told rather curtly that if the 
senior Senator from Georgia can prevent it, 
there won't be any significant new civil 
rights laws. The Attorney General worked 
on Senator RuUssELL twice in recent weeks; 
the President himself tried once. 
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MANY BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. RUSSELL is in an unyielding mood, be- 
cause the events of May and June reinforced 
his conviction that if men such as New 
York’s Senator Javrrs, Pennsylvania’s CLARK, 
and Illinois’ Doveras had their way, the 
North would impose a second Reconstruction 
era on the South. Since January, scores of 
civil rights bills, weighing in total 5 pounds 
3 ounces, have been introduced by Senators. 
Mr. RussELL and his allies have erected for- 
midable obstacles to block them. The hur- 
dles are so formidable that no civil rights 
bill has ever been enacted without RICHARD 
RUSSELL’s acquiescence, 

Right now Senator RUssELL is prepared to 
acquiesce very little indeed. He will reluc- 
tantly agree to extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission’s expiring life; he might give a 
a little on a carefully drafted voting rights 
bill; and he probably would accept Republi- 
can Leader Dirxsen’s tentative suggestion 
for a national conciliation agency. But pro- 
posals that would give the Executive more 
power to compel race mixing will be fought 
to the end. 

When Birmingham exploded into national 
headlines some southerners became fearful 
that at last the South's veto-wielding power 
in the Senate might finally collapse. Today, 
though the civil rights clamor is climbing, 
the region seems more confident that it can 
beat off the administration’s more sweeping 
proposals to legislate racial equality. 

The confident tone of Southern reaction is 
based in part on a conviction that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has overplayed his hand by warning 
Congress that violence will be the conse- 
quence of inaction and by seeming to en- 
courage more Negro demonstrations unless 
the lawmakers follow the administration’s 
charted course. “Unless the Congress acts, 
their (the Negroes’) only remedy is the 
street,” according to Mr. Kennedy. Certain 
Negro leaders have gone further, threatening 
massive protests and warning of bloodshed 
unless Congress acts promptly. 

RUSSELL’S ASSESSMENT 

If Mr. RuUSSELL’s assessment is accurate, 
the Senate’s uncommitted centrist bloc will 
not bow to threats. To him the Senate is 
the only bastion in the Federal Government 
against passion-inspired law. And it seems 
inconceivable to him that a two-thirds ma- 
jority will silence the southerners and ram 
through legislation which his generation of 
Southern leaders cannot accept. 

The South’s strategy is already clear: To 
concentrate its attack on that part of the 
President's civil rights package which is most 
objectionable to conservatives generally. 
Starting this week the region’s congressional 
orators will open fire on the President’s pub- 
lic accommodations proposal—legislation to 
bar discrimination in hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, department stores and other pri- 
vately owned businesses that cater to the 
general public. 

Looking ahead, southerners see the con- 
tinuing migration of Negroes to the North as 
bound to generate new “understanding” for 
the way the South handles the race issue. 
North Carolina’s Senator Ervin, for example, 
read with deep interest a recent declaration 
by the 74,000-member National Association 
of Real Estate Boards that a home or apart- 
ment building owner is vested with an in- 
alienable right to sell or rent to whomever 
he pleases. 

The declaration was aimed mostly at State 
fair housing laws, but to the South it indi- 
cated widespread sentiment across the coun- 
try against use of Federal power to compel 
desegregation in privately run places. I be- 
lieve in equality for every man,” RICHARD 
RUSSELL says. “(But) the use of Federal 
power to force the owner of a dining hall or 
swimming pool to unwillingly accept those 
of a different race as guests creates a new 
and special right for Negroes in derogation 
of the property rights of all our people to 
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own and control the fruits of their labor 
and ingenuity.” 

RICHARD RUSSELL can summon a parliamen- 
tary precedent at the snap of a finger, yet 
there are some among his warm admirers 
who believe his 30 years in the Senate blind 
him to what’s going on outside. Certain 
friends fervently hope that he will now bend 
somewhat to what they think is the Nation’s 
mood for action. 


OFFERS NO ALTERNATIVE 


But as the great struggle over minority 
rights looms, the senior Senator from 
seems to be thinking far harder about the 
use of legislative machinery to block the 
President than he does about the social revo- 
lution sweeping North and South. He has 
no alternatives to offer the impatient Negro. 
He denounces certain northerners for riding 
the race issue for yotes but says nothing 
publicly about southern politicians who do 
the same. 

Now Mr. RusskLL is organizing his battal- 
ions for another filibuster, unlimited debate 
designed to head off a vote on pending leg- 
islation. Senate rules give every advantage 
to the filibusterers. No committee may 
meet during a session except by permission 
of the majority. And a motion to allow, say, 
a meeting of the Finance Committee to proc- 
ess the tax cut bill is subject to debate and 
hence to the filibuster. Debate drones on 
until two-thirds of those voting are ready 
to impose cloture and bring the issue to a 
vote. This has never happened on civil 
rights. 

Thus, the filibuster is the South’s last 
stand and the two-thirds vote needed to halt 
debate its best weapon. Senator RUSSELL has 
buttressed the cloture rule through the in- 
fluence he wields with men outside the 
Southland. Tirelessly he indoctrinates Sen- 
ators from the small States in the view that 
unlimited debate assures the equality of all 
States. 

To RicHarp RUSSELL the right of unlimited 
debate also guarantees that the Senate will 
remain a forum of the States, as the Con- 
stitution contemplates, rather than a refiec- 
tion of majority will. He is determined to 
Keep it that way. For example: In 1958, 
before agreeing to Alaska's admission to the 
Union, he assured himself that at least one 
of the new State’s probable Senators would 
be reasonable about the cloture rule. 

With varying degrees of constancy, 
Nevada’s two Democratic Senators, Wyo- 
ming’s Senator McGEE, New Hampshire's 
Corron and now Hawaii's freshman Senator 
Inouye are believers in or converts to Dick 
RUvUSSELL'’s views of the Senate. 


A CONCESSION TO JOHNSON 


Successfully, the South’s leader also has 
maneuvered to entrench the filibuster more 
firmly in the Senate rules. In 1959 he agreed 
to relax the cloture requirement from two- 
thirds of the Senate membership to two- 
thirds of those voting. For this mild con- 
cession, Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
agreed to a Russell-sponsored proviso that in 
the future the rules couldn't be changed 
except as provided in the existing rules. This 
meant, of course, that a proposal to trim the 
filibuster another notch would itself be sub- 
ject to unlimited debate. It is a source of 
some amusement to Senator RUSSELL that 
liberals such as Minnesota’s Senator 
HUMPHREY, who in 1959 agreed to the John- 
son-Russell arrangement, now contend that 
the action was unconstitutional because no 
Senate can bind its successors. 

LYNDON JOHNSON had a knack of dealing 
with Mr. Russi, and it may be that when 
the heat is on during July and August the 
Vice President will be in the thick of back- 
stage maneuvering for compromise. (“Lyn- 
Don's a great compromiser,” recalls one dis- 
enchanted liberal. “We got the apple and 
Dick RUSSELL got the orchard.”) It was Mr. 
JoHNsSON who put through the mild voting 
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rights bill of 1957 and 1960, the first civil 
rights legislation in this century. Mr, Rus- 
SELL went along for a number of reasons, 
among them concern that otherwise the 
South would be completely isolated from the 
Northern Democrats and from the rest of the 
Nation, 

Another reason, according to a confidant 
of the Vice President, was honor. For when 
Senator Jonnson deleted from the 1957 bill 
authority for the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate civil rights suits and other provisions 
to which the South objected violently, 
RICHARD RUSSELL was left with no honorable 
choice except to accept what he thought his 
beloved South could swallow without chok- 
ing. He faces the same decision this year. 


LT. ROBERT C. GIBSON, U.S. NAVY, 
RETIRED 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 20, I introduced S. 1752, 
a bill for the relief of Lt. Robert C. Gib- 
son, U.S. Navy, retired, which was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Lieutenant Gibson retired from the 
Navy in 1956 after being given the alter- 
native of reverting to his enlisted grade 
or retiring at his temporary rank of lieu- 
tenant. In March of 1961, Lieutenant 
Gibson began working for Tinker Air 
Force Base in Oklahoma City as a sheet 
metal worker. Prior to beginning work, 
Lieutenant Gibson advised Tinker of his 
retired status and the fact that he was 
under the Dual Compensation Act. He 
also filled out the retired military per- 
sonnel form designating his retired sta- 
tus. After analyzing this information, 
Tinker Air Force Base personnel office 
advised him that because of his perma- 
nent enlisted rank, he did not fall under 
the prohibitions of the Dual Compensa- 
tion Act of 1894. 

After 1 year of work at Tinker Air 
Base, Lieutenant Gibson was notified 
that his employment was being termi- 
nated and he was later told that the 
salary he had earned during his year of 
employment, $5,296.36, would be with- 
held from his retirement pay in install- 
ments until completely repaid. 

There are several reasons why this 
situation is particularly unjust. Lieu- 
tenant Gibson acted throughout the pe- 
riod in good faith and the erroneous 
determination of his status was made 
by Tinker Air Base. His military and 
employment records are exemplary. 
His family, a wife and five sons, is in 
serious financial straits as a result of 
the curtailment of his retirement in- 
come. The Government, through the Air 
Force, has benefited from a year of skilled 
services. 

I introduced this bill, S. 1752, to re- 
lieve Lieutenant Gibson of the imposi- 
tion of repaying the wage of 1 year of 
hard work. 


YCC CAMP NEAR MONTICELLO, 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask a 
few moments to defend the good name of 
the important southern Utah commu- 
nity of Monticello. I do so at the request 
of a number of its leading citizens who 
feel the community was maligned in a 
Salt Lake Tribune article of June 9 
which inferred that the community was 
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opposed to the location of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps camp in its vicinity on 
the basis that it would bring undesirable 
young men into the community and 
threaten community standards. 

The article in question, which was 
headlined “Monticello Writes ‘No’ to 
Youth Camp,” reported that the three 
Republican members of the Utah dele- 
gation were announcing they had re- 
ceived over 65 letters from Monticello, 
virtually all of them against the proposal 
of the Bureau of Land Management to 
locate a YCC camp near Monticello 
should the YCC bill be passed. Mothers 
in Monticello were reported fearful that 
the town would “no longer be a good 
place to raise children,” especially 
daughters, should these poor fellows be 
allowed to come here,” and that a father 
had asked, Why not let the cities edu- 
cate and train their own welfare cases?” 

I had received a handful of similar 
letters, and I am frank to say I was 
somewhat chagrined. I know Monti- 
cello well. I have visited there many 
times, particularly in recent months 
while my bill to establish the Canyon- 
lands National Park has been under con- 
sideration, since Monticello would be the 
southern entrance to the park. 

Monticello is one of the finest com- 
munities in Utah. The people there are 
openminded and practical. They are 
not afraid of the untried or the new. 
They have been the center of a booming 
uranium and oil industry, and many of 
the newcomers brought in by that de- 
velopment have been integrated into the 
community. 

I felt that Monticello—of all communi- 
ties—would recognize at once the value 
of the YCC resource conservation pro- 
gram. The area is semiarid, with water 
in short supply, and livestock is still the 
basic industry. The type of work con- 
templated by the YCC on range improve- 
ment and soil enrichment would be most 
welcome. But it was the YCC joint ob- 
jective of the conservation of human 
values which I was convinced would have 
the greatest appeal to this warmhearted 
town. It is one of the oldest communi- 
ties in southern Utah, settled by sturdy 
Mormon pioneers in the last century, 
Somewhat isolated by distance and poor 
access until the uranium boom, it has 
cherished each citizen, and particularly 
each young person, and given them the 
best possible of education and oppor- 
tunities. The people of Monticello 
would, I felt, be wholly in sympathy with 
the YCC concept. 

Since the Senate had amended the bill 
specifically to prevent the enrollment of 
young men of known poor character, and 
only young men of good character could 
be chosen for the Corps, the question of 
bringing juvenile delinquents into the 
community was not at issue. Monticello 
would like the idea, I felt, of nurturing 
active young men from elsewhere in 
Utah, and from other States, in its clear 
pure air and its bright sunshine, and 
sending them back into the world in more 
robust health and with an improved out- 
look. I knew also that the business com- 
munity would welcome the additional 
dollars which a YCC camp, and the boys 
in it, would spend in the nearest town. 


June 24 


So, as I have said, I was chagrined 
when I began receiving the anti-YCC 
letters. Certainly the majority of the 
other communities in Utah approved of 
the YCC proposal—I had received hun- 
dreds of commendatory letters from all 
over the State since I announced my co- 
sponsorship of the YCC bill in the 88th 
Congress. Why not Monticello? 

Then the Salt Lake Tribune article 
brought the issue out in the open, and I 
began to hear from the other side. Their 
dissent was couched in vigorous language. 

I was told: 

A small radical group cannot speak for 
the majority on a policy which affects us all. 

Less than 10 percent of the population is 
opposed to the YCC. 

The Tribune article was ridiculous and ill- 
conceived. 

It was a most unfortunate piece of pub- 
licity for Monticello. 

Please don’t judge the people of Monti- 
cello by the letters you have received. 

We are counting on you to correct the 
harmful publicity to us in the State and 
the Nation. 


Then came some solid meat with 
which to clothe the bones of dissent. 

I was informed that the request that 
a YCC unit be located in Monticello 
should the legislation be enacted was 
endorsed by the Monticello Chamber of 
Commerce; Monticello City Council; Blue 
Mountain Post 26, American Legion; 
American Legion Auxiliary; San Juan 
County Democratic Party; other organi- 
zations devoted to community service. 

Next I received a petition signed by 
some 80 residents stating: 

We know we have close to 90 percent sup- 
port on the measure, and we respectfully re- 
quest that our opinion be made known to 


the other Members of the Senate and the 
House. 


Finally I received a letter from an old- 
time resident and community leader 
which gave me an insight into what had 
really happened: 

There is a small group of professional and 
semiprofessional men that have come to 
Monticello within the past 5 or 10 years that 
have opposed everything that has been pro- 
gressive or that doesn't benefit them per- 
sonally. This group telephoned many peo- 


ple * * * to get them to protest the YCC 
here. 


It became clear that the Utah delega- 
tion in Washington had been the victim 
of an organized letterwriting cam- 
paign—a thrust against the bill and its 
objectives, sponsored by a group of peo- 
ple whose sentiments evidently were not 
in accord with the majority sentiments 
in the community. 

I wondered if all of the newcomers to 
Monticello could possibly feel the same 
way. Then I got a letter from another 
newcomer, a person who had moved in 
over 10 years ago, and who declared: 

Once a family or a group proves its worth, 
there is no finer, more generous or apprecia- 
tive people in the world (than the people of 
Monticello). 


This confirmed what I had always be- 
lieved—a YCC camp would be well lo- 
cated near Monticello, and the young 
men in it would be well received—if they 
proved worthy. 

Finis was written to the episode, so far 
as I was concerned, when I received the 
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following perceptive—and amusing—let- 
ter from a forthright teenager. The let - 
ter says: 

Dean SENATOR Moss: In regard to the 
YCC—you have heard primarily from the 
“radical aginners.” Now you are receiving 
a letter from a levelheaded teenager. 

It is pathetic that Monticello is repre- 
sented so wrongly by the letters you have 
received against the YCC. 

First on the radicals list of strikes against 
the YCC is, “Our daughters won’t be safe 
alone at night.” 

I am a 15-year-old girl and I personally 
feel that life in Monticello will change very 
little. 

I also feel that if the parents have taught 
their daughters properly, they have nothing 
to fear. 

I have high standards and morals and 
my parents are also in 100 percent favor 
of the YCC. If the parents haven't taught 
their daughters high standards by the time 
they are teenagers, they are just a little 
too late to teach them now. 

All my life I have had all the blessings 
life could afford me. I have had good 
schools to attend, a wholesome environ- 
ment to grow up in, and wonderful parents 
to teach and guide me. I have had all 
these and more, and I am willing to bet 
that the boys who come here will return 
to their homes better boys and stronger 
citizens. 

The radicals in our town claim to follow 
the Golden Rule. But—when the time 
comes to lend a helping hand they forget 
the “do unto others” and think of “do unto 
me.” 

Next on their list is, “We don’t want 
Negroes in our community.” 

However, if Nat King Cole or Johnny 
Mathis came into our town it would be a 
different story. 

Third on their list is, “These boys will be 
juvenile delinquents.” I believe that this 
will not be true because Congress won’t 
allow ex-convicts or those with prison rec- 
ords to come. 

I'm sure that many boys in Monticello 
who have been picked up or have prison 
records aren’t considered juvenile delin- 
quents. These boys aren't ignored, so why 
can’t the boys of the YCC, who don’t have 
records, have a chance at the wholesome life 
they are entitled to and the wonderful life 
we have? 

Sincerely, 


So with these words from a young 
Monticello woman—fighting words from 
one of our future leaders, I am sure— 
I conclude my defense of Monticello. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, U.S.A. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
think most Americans could agree that 
there has been some improvement in the 
quality of television programing in re- 
cent years. The television industry has 
come a long way in a relatively short 
time, and much of the credit for this 
improvement belongs to the industry it- 
self. 

While there has been noticeable im- 
provement in programing—particularly 
in the important area of public affairs 
reporting, I was very distressed to learn 
that the American Broadcasting Co.’s 
program, News and Comment” with the 
distinguished commentator, Mr. Howard 
K. Smith, is going off the air. I per- 
sonally feel that this is a great loss. 
Mr. Smith has given the American peo- 
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ple some of the most thought provoking 
half hours that television has ever 
offered. 

Fortunately, he will remain with ABC 
and we shall still have the benefit of his 
penetrating examination of the serious 
problems facing our Nation and world in 
which we live. Beginning this fall, he 
will appear on the program “Issues and 
Answers.” 

One of Mr. Smith’s finest half hours of 
the past year was his program of June 
2, 1963, which was entitled “Unemploy- 
ment, U.S.A.” During this broadcast, 
he explored both causes and possible 
solutions to what he called the spreading 
American cancer: unemployment. 
Among the distinguished gentlemen in- 
terviewed by Mr. Smith was one of our 
highly respected colleagues, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of Mr. Smith's 
June 2 broadcast, “Unemployment, 
U.S. A.,“ be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT, U.S.A. 


The United States has the richest standard 
of living in the world—and it is still rising. 

At the same time, the United States has 
the highest rate of unemployed, idle, un- 
productive humanity in the Western World 
and that, too, may rise. 

The eminent American economist, Robert 
Heilbroner: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. If all forces stay more or 
less as they are, including this most impor- 
tant force of a rising number of kids seeking 
jobs, we could very well have around 10 
million unemployed people by 1970. 

The man in charge, Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz: 

Secretary Wirtz. Unemployment is going 
to get worse and worse and worse. And the 
projection is quite clear, and what we have 
got to expect is it will go toward 6 and 7 
percent within the next 2 or 3 years. That is 
if nothing is done. 

The two biggest new categories of unem- 
ployed are young people and Negroes. Ed- 
ward Washington, who belongs to both cate- 
gories, admits boys like himself are ripe for 
trouble. 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. You would get into 
trouble with the police if you dropped out 
of school and can not find a job. These 
days boys around my age like to have clothes, 
and money and then that leads to robbery. 

Don Dixon. You mean if they can not get 
work? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Don Dixon. They would get the money 
some other way? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Tonight, “News and Comment” on the 
causes—and the possible cures—of the 
spreading American cancer: unemployment. 

Nationwide Insurance, the company that 
created family securance service, presents 
Howard K. Smith with “News and Com- 
ment,” June 2, 1963: 

Mr. Sirs. Good evening. It is notori- 
ously difficult to get the U.S. Congress to act 
on our national problems until after catas- 
trophe has struck. The great Depression of 
the thirties might have been avoided or miti- 
gated had Congress faced its responsibilities 
in time. World War II, which killed more 
humans than any war in history, might have 
been avoided had Congress acknowledged 
and faced the problem of stopping Hitler 
while he was weak. 

Today in the face of growing new prob- 
lems, Congress is almost asleep. As a result 
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there is no doubt that a new catastrophe is 
abuilding. What form it will take this time 
is not certain; but very possibly it will be 
a series of violent social explosions in the 
midst of our cities. The current rise of crime 
five times as fast as population—robberies, 
muggings, rapes—is the merest harbinger 
of bigger troubles to come. 

As suggested in this cartoon by Herbert 
Block, of the Hall Syndicate: The detona- 
tor or fuse will be unemployment, idleness, 
national neglect of strong young restless 
Americans enterin, the work force but find- 
ing no jobs. 

The way of intelligent behavior is to study 
a problem before it becomes one. So Re- 
porter Don Dixon went out and interviewed 
16-year-old Edward Washington, a polite, 
well-read young Negro school dropout who 
cannot find a job. Washington had not 
fallen victim to the bitterness growing 
among increasing numbers of idle youth, 
both Negro and white, but with frustration 
it can come: 

Don Drxon. When did you leave school, 
Edward? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. I left school in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

Don Drxon. Why? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. Because I didn't feel 
that I had the proper clothes to wear like 
other boys had, you know, and I thought I 
would get out—come out of school and get 
me a job and get the clothes I want to wear 
to school. 

Don Drxon. So, have you been able to get 
any kind of job at all since you left school? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. No, sir. 

Don Drxon. What sort of work were you 
looking for? 

Epwarp WASHINGTON. A busboy. Some 
kind of domestic work like that. 

Don Drxon, Is that what you would like 
to do? Why did you decide to go look for 
a busboy’s work? 

Epwarp WASHINGTON. I decided to go look 
for a busboy job because in looking through 
the papers that was the only thing I seen in 
looking in the ads. 

Don Drxon. What would you like to do? 
What sort of job would you like to get? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. I would like to be a 
printer or something like that. 

Don Drxon. Is there a demand here for 
printers do you know? 

Epwarp WASHINGTON. No, sir. 

Don Dixon. Well, if you did get a job asa 
busboy, what sort of money does it pay? 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. It pays 25 a week, $25 
a week. 

Don Drxon. You can’t very well live on 
that. 

EDWARD WASHINGTON. No sir. 

Mr. Smirx. How big is the unemployment 
problem? Leading officials say when 2 per- 
cent are unemployed that, in fact, consti- 
tutes full employment and that should be 
our target. 

Some economists say 3 percent is good 
enough, and we should aim at that less dif- 
ficult figure of unemployed workers. 

President Kennedy’s economic advisers 
think we cannot quickly get down to that 
figure, and say getting it down to 4 percent 
unemployed is an interim goal. 

In fact, unemployment today hovers 
around the figure just below 6 percent which 
everyone agrees is far too high. 

And you heard experts predict that if 
things go on as at present, the figure will 
soon rise to 7 percent and more—a percent- 
age that can grow to 10 million without 
work, nearly as many as in the great de- 
pression. 

Why, in our increasingly rich Nation are 
increasing numbers condemned to the frus- 
tration of joblessness, a prospect that threat- 
ens us with social upheavals, with reces- 
sions and even with losing the competition 
with communism. We will seek an answer 
in a moment. 
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The simplest statement of why unem- 
ployment exists is our increasing produc- 
tive industry does not distribute enough 
purchasing power for people to buy up all 
the increasing output of industry. 

Senator PauL Doucias, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, once a professor of economics, thinks 
artificially high prices keep the public from 
buying enough of industry's output. 

Senator Doucias. I think if we had a 
perfectly competitive economic system that 
prices would be reduced to the point where 
there would be a sufficient quantity of goods 
and services demanded to employ 6½ or 7 
percent who really are unemployed now. 
But instead of that, we have a high degree 
of monopoly, price agreements between 
firms, imperfect competition, and cartels. 
And as a result, prices are kept up on stilts 
and the sum total of price tags on goods 
which are produced, or which could be pro- 
duced is in excess of the sum total of mon- 
etary purchasing power in the pockets of 
people. So I would favor, as an immediate 
step, building purchasing power up to the 
level of prices. 

Mr. Smiru. William F. Butler is vice 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank. He 
puts the problem differently: lack of stimu- 
lation to the economy has caused growth 
to lag. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that the basic 
cause has been the slowdown on our rate 
of overall economic growth after 1957, In 
this period our growth rate has been a little 
better than two and a half percent per an- 
num and this is not a fast enough rate of 
growth to provide the number of jobs nec- 
essary to deal with the unemployment 
problem. 

Mr. SmrrH. Leon Keyserling, who was 
President Truman’s chief economic adviser: 
Productivity has risen by automation much 
faster than purchasing power. 

Mr, KEYSERLING. You have an increase 
in your productive power and your social 

ty has to increase fast enough to 
take up that increase in your productive 
power. What we have had in the past 2 
years is a rate of growth that looks good, 
but only about half as high as the rate of 
growth needed to absorb the growing size 
of the labor force in view of the increasing 
technology in automation. 

Mr. SMITH. James Callaghan of the British 
Labor Party being groomed to run the British 
economy as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sums up the causes of unemployment: 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. First of all you get changes 
in traditional industries, where industries 
decline and leave areas semiabandoned and 
derelict. Second, you get the failure on the 
part of the Government to pick up sufficient 
purchasing power to put it into the hands 
of the people: I think that’s a very impor- 
tant reason. And, third, of course, you can 
get external problems that can infect your 
own domestic economy. 

Mr. Smirxn. The cause of unemployment is 
lagging demand—not enough money to buy 
up goods at a time when automation is in- 
creasing the number of goods being turned 
out; this happening at a time when the 
number of people hunting jobs has suddenly 
leaped upward, 

Economist Robert Heilbroner: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. It's the fact that the big 
bunchy baby boom has moved up and now 
bunches and bunches on the labor market, 
upon the colleges also, by the way. That 
creates a very special problem, and they are 
very important problems. There’s a real 
chance that if we do not rev up our growth 
rate very considerably, that in 5 or 10 years 
we may face a level of unemployment that 
can only be called darned serious. 

Mr. SMrrr. Unlike the foregoing speakers 
who are commentators on the problem, the 
man who has the problem is Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz. We asked him why unem- 
ployment currently is up. 
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Secretary WIRTZ. Because there are so 
many more of us. Every day. Every year. In 
the last 12 months we have added over a mil- 
lion jobs—about a million jobs to the econ- 
omy. So employment goes up and unemploy- 
ment goes up too. That’s the center of the 
problem. That postwar baby crop which 
busted out the walls of the schools is now 
hitting the work force. That, plus the effect 
of machines on the economy, represents a 
short answer to your question. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, why is it that we did so 
well from the war up to 1957 and relatively 
much less well since 1957? 

Secretary Wirtz. Well, when you say so 
weil that the economy is moving along right 
now at a good rate in terms of gross national 
product and so on and so forth. But some- 
thing that people forget is that the impact of 
automation on the economy came during 
those fifties, when the work force growth 
was low because of the war and the postponed 
effect from it. Now we are getting the con- 
fluence of both automation and the increase 
in the economy, so even though the economy 
as a whole is doing well in terms of full em- 
ployment, we are not doing well. 

Mr. SMITH. How many jobs do we have to 
create each year? 

Secretary Wirtz. We have to create for the 
next 4 or 5 years a million and a half new 
jobs each year to take care of new people 
coming into the work force. It’s growing 
that fast. In addition to that, we have to 
create jobs to replace every job which a 
machine takes away. Now, that’s a hard 
figure to arrive at, but it’s running right now 
between 25,000 and 30,000 a week. And in 
addition to that, we have got to create jobs 
which will bring our present unemployment 
down from—Oh, about 5½ percent to the 
figure 4, 3, 2, hopefully. The combination 
to these means the answer to your question. 
Something in the neighborhood of 2 million 
jobs a year for the next 4 or 5 years. It's a 
big order. 

Mr. SmitH. Now you have been quoted as 
saying that even though we don't have 
enough jobs to go around, the amount of 
work to be done in this Nation is tremendous 
and that we could use all the people we have 
if we would use them sensibly. What about 
that? 

Secretary Wirtz. If we would set out to do 
the things we want to do in this country— 
some things in the private sector: pulling up 
the low incomes to the level they ought to 
be; some things in the public schools we 
ought to meet; the hospitals; get rid of the 
slums; we could have a manpower shortage 
in this country very easily, if we set out to 
do the things we can do, want to do, and a 
good many of them we will do. That's where 
the answer will come. 

Mr. Smirn. The problem of getting enough 
purchasing power to the people to stimulate 
industry to employ more people is crucial. 
In America in the depression thirties, un- 
employment remained high because with all 
the Government spending, not enough was 
spent. 

In America after World War II the situa- 
tion was the opposite. War put a stored up 
purchasing power equal to $150 billion in 
Americans’ pockets, and they spent it. Also, 
rising expenditures of the Marshall plan and 
the cold war injected more purchasing power. 
The result was a period of full employment. 

The year 1957 is the year the postwar boom 
is considered to have ended. Surplus pur- 
chasing power was used up. Defense spend- 
ing continued to rise but it went no longer 
into industries turning out masses of weap- 
ons and employing millions of workers; it 
went into new weapons requiring fewer high 
paid workers. Also, to reduce rising labor 
costs, industries automated at a furious rate, 
reducing the need for manpower. And now 
the postwar baby crop is coming of age, de- 
manding more jobs faster. 
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To illustrate the problem: this is a sche- 
matic oversimplified design of how the eco- 
nomy works: 

One, the consumer buys goods. 

Two, the store then orders more goods 
from the factory. 

Three, the factory invests in increasing 
its plant in order to make more goods: this 
employs more workers and puts money into 
hands of consumers, 

But now, the new plant is automated and 
employs fewer people, distributing less 
money. 

Flow of dollars, once swift, from consumer 
to store, now slows down, too. 

The store orders less from the factory. 

The plant cuts down on its production, 
causing unemployment. 

The debate about what we should do in- 
volves dissension about where we should 
restimulate the flow. Robert Heilbroner 
thinks the flow should be stimulated at the 
investment point: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. Today if you had to put 
your finger on the buyer in the economy 
who is not so much the consumer, it is 
business. Business buys for capital expan- 
sion. Business is buying new plants, new 
buildings, new machinery, That’s the sector 
which is, in a sense buoyant enough, but 
disappointing. It could be higher. 

Mr. BUTLER. The problem in our economy 
for 6 or 7 years has not been a lag in Gov- 
ernment spending. Government spending 
has been going up 6 percent for a year on 
the average. The lag has been in business 
investment in new plants and equipment. 
The investment that provides new and better 
machinery and thus supports the creation 
of new jobs. Such investment if not in- 
creased in this 7-year period has been steady. 
Our problem is to provide the incentives, 
the encouragement to increase investments 
in new plants and equipment and thus 
achieve real and lasting prosperity. 

Mr. Smrrx. Economist Leon Keyserling 
disagrees. He thinks the stimulus should 
be aimed directly into the pockets of con- 
sumers. 

Mr. KEYSERLING. The reason business isn’t 
investing still more is that they do not 
foresee enough more demand for their prod- 
ucts to invest even more rapidly than they 
are In the building of plants and equipment. 
Therefore, the whole concentration of stimu- 
latory policy, in my view, should be on the 
expansion of consumption, demand for 
other products. That takes two forms: 
consumption among 180-odd-million Ameri- 
can people, privately, and consumption by 
government—public spending—of the things 
that a nation needs and can't get privately. 

Senator Dovuctas. I would say that the 
remedy is to raise purchasing power to the 
level of prices. This does mean an increase 
in the national debt, because it would be 
effected either by cutting taxes without 
commensurately cutting expenditures or 
choking off private demand through cur- 
tailing credit, or by a public works pro- 
gram. In either case what you do is put 
an injection of monetary purchasing power 
into the economy to build up total demand. 

Mr. SMITH. The President's plan is aimed 
to please both those who want him to stim- 
ulate investors, and those who want him to 
stimulate the consumers, His plan is a tax 
cut and a tax reform that will give both in- 
vestors and consumers more money to spend. 
Like many plans aimed to please everybody, 
it may please none. 

We asked the investor's man, William 
Butler, if the President's plan will solve 
our problems: 

Mr. Butter. No; I do not believe it will. 
It seems to me that the President’s tax 
program is spread out over too long a pe- 
riod—3 years or longer in the case of the cor- 
porate tax and this dilutes its impact so 
that it will not do the necessary job. 
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Mr. SmITH. Keyserling, who prefers to 
stimulate the consumer? 

Mr, KEYSERLING. I don't think the tax 
program itself will do very much to help 
this problem. First, because it is too small. 
Second, because I think it isn’t distributed 
in a way that will maximize its effective- 
ness. And third, because I think many 
other things besides taxation are even more 
important than tax reduction to deal with 
this unemployment problem. 

Mr. SMITH. We have never hesitated tak- 
ing stands on this program and won't hesi- 
tate now. I think Mr. Keyserling is right. 
The economy is sluggish and doesn't provide 
enough employment for people because about 
one-fifth of Americans live in poverty and 
haven't enough purchasing power to give the 
economy the stimulation it needs. The logi- 
cal thing to do would be not to have a feeble 
tax cut to benefit well-off people who don’t 
need it. The logical thing would be more 
Government spending to get money to the 
bottom one-fifth of Americans; spending 
on their sadly neglected education; on re- 
placing their slums with decent neighbor- 
hoods, and so on. 

However, even the President's rather weak 
tax cut is getting nowhere in Congress. 
What is it that impedes action to cure what 
the President has called our No. 1 domestic 
problem—unemployment? An answer in a 
moment. 

The tendency of unemployment to rise 
amid our great wealth can only be halted 
and reversed by vigorous action, especially by 
Government spending which will no doubt 
increase our deficit. There is a deep-rooted 
and wrong American prejudice against Gov- 
ernment spending and deficits. Almost every 
modern American President has deferred to 
that prejudice with calamitous results. 

In the early thirties, President Hoover 
thought that restricted Government spend- 
ing would bring prosperity just around the 
corner. In fact, it deepened depression. 

It is easy to forget that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s winning campaign in 1932 was that 
he would balance the budget and restrict 
Government expenditure. He became famous 
for doing the opposite, but not enough to end 
the depression. 

In the 1952 campaign, Eisenhower promised 
one thing—to balance the budget. In office 
he failed to do that 5 years out of 8, and cre- 
ated the biggest peacetime deficit in our 
history, but in trying to obey the myth pre- 
sided over a series of recessions. 

Kennedy’s key campaign promise was to 
get the economy moving. He has not notably 
succeeded, and that is greatly due to not 
facing the need for much more Government 
expenditure. 

British politician James Callaghan offers 
an apt comment on deficit spending: 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. We show a deficit you 
know. But by altering the way which we 
made up our accounts we could show a profit 
if we wanted to. And we do confuse, I think, 
capital items with revenue items. Where's 
the profit when you put in a sewage scheme 
or when you build a school. There isn't any 
but it shows a deficit. And yet these are 
capital items which are going to yield a re- 
turn, although not a direct financial return. 

We are altering our system of accounts in 
Britain because we want to make this more 
clear. We've been held up to the world as 
running very heavy deficits. By altering the 
accounts we needn't alter our policy. We 
will just look better. This is absurd you 
know, really, and I do think we've got to be 
very careful not to become the prisoners of 
words on this question of deficit financing. 

Mr. Sirs. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz: 

Secretary Wirtz. I think in connection 
with these programs we propose the man- 
power development training program a bet- 
ter education program, a youth employment 
act, that kind of thing, we are told that the 
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cost is such that we can’t afford it. I wish I 
could someway get across the idea that it 
would cost us today—it does cost today— 
just in round figures about a thousand dol- 
lars to retrain a man, to salvage a boy or 
girl who would otherwise go into the slag 
heap, about a thousand dollars. That boy 
or girl will represent a cost to the economy 
of this country of about a thousand dollars 
a year if we don't train him or her. 

The economics someway gets out of joint. 
When I hear about the concern of passing 
debts on to the next generation, my reaction 
is that the worst possible debt we could 
pass on the next generation is a boy or girl 
who is untrained and who is going to cost 
the next generation a thousand dollars or 
more a year. That is the debt we can’t pass 
on. The thing that we can’t get across, 
apparently, is that a good many of the things 
we do as a government are the kinds of 
things companies do as companies; they in- 
vest in the future. And the investment cost 
should not be charged against our present 
concept of expenditures. 

If we could get across the idea that when 
we train a person; put $1,000 into the educa- 
tion of a person; it is an investment for the 
future. When we build a park, when we build 
a highway, when we build a school, when we 
build a hospital, those things are investments 
for the future and shouldn’t be charged 
against the present. It’s not just a matter of 
deficit spending. It's a drawing of the dis- 
tinction between immediate out-of-pocket 
costs and the investment thing. I agree in 
principle with what is suggested. I think it 
would be better if it were put in terms which 
got away from the idea of deficit spending. 
That's an oversimplification. 

Mr. SMITH. We asked Secretary Wirtz, will 
we get full employment back: 

Secretary Wirtz. That's a question the 
American public will have to answer. My 
answer to it is that we can get it down there. 
It takes the decision to do the things we 
want to do. But I'm talking, not—I'm talk- 
ing hard business sense. If we do set out to 
do these things, if we develop a tax program, 
a manpower program and do these things 
we want to do, I think it can be moved down 
past the 4, 3 percent toward the 2 percent 
which is probably the ultimate limit because 
there are always people moving from one job 
to another and there are always a few who 
can’t be employed. I think it is practical 
target to shoot for 3 and a 2 percent. 

Mr. Siro. Some friendly advice from 
British politician Callaghan: 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. I think yours is a tough 
problem. I think you have got to educate. 
Could I make one general plea: that we 
shouldn't, any of us, allow ourselves to be- 
come the prisoners of words and of old- 
fashioned ideas no matter what they are. 
The real test is how are we going to make 
human beings live and fulfill all their values 
and all of the qualities of which they are 
capable? And we ought, if we find our ideas 
are destroying human beings and their right 
to survive, then we ought to be willing to 
put those ideas on one side. 

Mr. SmrrH. We have nothing to add that 
will improve on that. Good night. 


CLARK FORK RIVER WILL NEVER 
BE “CLEAN” AGAIN 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, for a 
number of years many people in the 
West considered water pollution a prob- 
lem confined primarily to other parts of 
our Nation. Today that attitude is 
changing, There is greater recognition 
that water pollution is indeed a problem 
affecting every part of the country. 

There also is a growing recognition 
that this problem requires national, as 
well as State and local action if we are 
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to preserve our precious resources of 
clean water. 

The press—including newspapers, ra- 
dio and television—has been largely re- 
sponsible for the growing awareness of 
the dangers of water pollution in my 
State of Montana. One of the better 
articles I have read on this subject was 
written by Mr. Bryson Taylor, a student 
at Montana State University. His ar- 
ticle, headlined “Clark Fork River Will 
Never Be ‘Clean’ Again,” appeared in 
the MSU student newspaper, the Kaimin. 

The Clark Fork, Mr. President, is one 
of the great rivers in Montana and the 
Pacific Northwest. Its course takes it 
through Missoula on its way to meeting 
the Flathead River before running on 
into the Columbia. If the Clark Fork 
“will never be clean again,” as Mr. 
Taylor’s article states, it is a matter of 
concern not only in Montana, but also 
to other States in the Columbia River 
Basin. It is clear, too, that action by the 
National Government, working in co- 
operation with the States, is needed if 
we are to meet this problem effectively. 

That is why I have consistently sup- 
ported the water pollution control pro- 
gram which has provided substantial 
Federal assistance to help local commu- 
nities build State-approved sewage treat- 
ment facilities. If the Congress follows 
the guidelines set forth in the Water 
Pollution Control Act amendments of 
1961, Federal assistance for this purpose 
will amount to $100 million in the next 
fiscal year and in each of the following 
years until 1967. I am hopeful that the 
Congress will appropriate the full $100 
million authorized in 1961. 

Only through a stepped-up effort at 
Federal, State, and local levels can we 
hope to prevent repetitions of the Clark 
Fork story in our remaining clean rivers 
and streams. Because Mr. Taylor’s arti- 
cle in the Kaimin underscores a problem 
which will continue to demand the atten- 
tion of government at all levels, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARK FORK RIVER WILL NEVER BE “CLEAN” 
AGAIN 
(By Bryson Taylor) 

The Clark Fork River will never be clean“ 
again. 

According to the latest available statistics 
the city of Missoula is dumping 2,500,000 gal- 
lons of raw sewage a day into the river. 

A new sewage treatment plant, scheduled 
to begin operation October 1, will partially 
clear up the river for a time, according to 
Wayne Taylor, engineer for Clark & Groff, the 
resident consultant firm for the new plant. 

But, he said, the Clark Fork would never 
be clean again because “in each of the still 
water pools below Missoula there will be 
sludge banks where sludge has settled out. 
And, if no more solids were added to these 
banks, it would take 20 years to clean them 
completely.” 

POPULATION INCREASE 

He also said as time passes more and more 
people will be connecting to the sewers. As 
the number of sewer hookups increase, the 
amount of treated sewage being dumped into 
the Clark Fork will not offset the increase in 
wastes caused by the increase in population 
and industry. Mr. Taylor also said that the 
conditions which exists now may return, 
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In this case the State board of health will 
require an addition to the treatment plant, 
the engineer said. 

He said he “anticipates that the board of 
health may require secondary treatment in 
the not-too-distant future.” 

Mr. Taylor referred to the Kalispell treat- 
ment plant and said, the latest revision of 
the Kalispell plant was in 1959 and the board 
of health is considering secondary treatment 
already. 

“With the sewage treatment plant in oper- 
ation the flow of solids into the river will not 
decrease,” Mr. Taylor said. “The treated sew- 
age will still be dumped into the river and 
the small amount taken out will not make 
any difference. 


MANY CONTAMINANTS REMOVED 


“But,” he said, “the treatment plant will 
be removing many of the contaminants and 
the treated sewage will be chlorinated to de- 
stroy pathogenic organisms.” 

The plant will remove two “indexes” from 
the treated sewage, according to Mr. Tay- 
lor. 

These are suspended solids and biochem- 
ical demands. The solids themselves are 
not really too harmful, he said. 

“They may plug the gills of fish, and are 
an unsightly mess if they settle out to form 
sludge banks,” he said. 

“But, part of the suspended solids is or- 
ganic matter, which is measured in sewage 
by biochemical demands (BOD). And it is 
this BOD, the amount of air required to 
oxidize organic matter in waste, that de- 
aerates the water, and kills the fish,” he 
said. 

Game fish require five parts per million 
of oxygen in water to live while rough fish, 
such as carp, require three parts per million. 
Parts of water are measured in pounds of 
oxygen per million pounds of water. 


BREWING COMPANY 


Mr. Taylor said that the Missoula Brew- 
ing Co, is contributing approximately the 
same amount of BOD to the river as 3,200 
people, while the Daily slaughter house is 
contributing the same amount as 1,800 peo- 
ple. 

He said something is being done about 
these and other contributors to the pollu- 
tion problem but that “these things take 
time,” 

Where sewage is dumped into a river cer- 
tain water borne diseases could be picked up 
in drinking water, during recreation or dis- 
charged to irrigated lands, he said. 

The water borne diseases discharged to ir- 
rigated lands may be picked up by vegetables 
and spread to humans, according to the en- 


“This is only a small problem in Mon- 
tana,” he said. 
SOME DISEASES 


Some of the water borne diseases preva- 
lent in Montana, he said, are amebic dysen- 
tery, bacillary dysentery and paratyphoid 
fever. 

He also pointed out that there is a hepati- 
tis epidemic in Libby at the present time 
which is assumed to be caused by polluted 
water. 

The possibility of the spread of disease 
by polluted water is the main reason why 
the board of health threatened to take action 
if Missoula did not put in a treatment plant, 
he said. 

Approximately 40 percent of Missoula will 
be sewered when the new plant begins op- 
eration. When the special improvement dis- 
tricts hook up to the interceptor lines, which 
are in the designing stage, 70 percent of Mis- 
soula will have sewage treatment, he said. 

But the other 30 percent will not be serv- 
iced and will continue using cesspools and 
septic tanks, he said. 


MISSOULA HAS LAW 


‘Missoula has a law that says everyone 
should be hooked up to a sewer,” he said. 


“ 
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But policing to find out where the cess- 
pools and septic tanks are is one problem 
and enforcement is another,“ Mr. Taylor 
said. 

According to an article by A. V. Hims in 
the Daily Missoulian, “under favorable con- 
ditions, cesspools and septic tanks are safe 
and satisfactory. But discharges into such 
facilities just don't remain there. 

“These fluids seep away and tend to mingle 
their pollution with the relatively uncon- 
taminated water underground. That water 
in turn trickles into wells which suburban 
residents use,” it said. High porposity of 
Missoula soil facilitates that flow into un- 
derground supplies. And this contamina- 
tion may cause sickness. 


DOING “GOOD JOB” 


According to Mr. Taylor, most of the in- 
dustries in the area are doing a relatively 
good job of controlling their pollution. But 
he said that the board of health and the 
State fish and game department would like 
the Anaconda Mining & Lumber Co. at Bon- 
ner to clean up its debarking process. 

“Most of their wastes are well treated ex- 
cept these debarking wastes,” he said. They 
are screened but not enough. There are 
small wood particles that get into streams 
which clog the gills of fish and kill them, 
Mr. Taylor said. 

Besides the possibility of polluted water 
killing fish and plant life and causing sick- 
ness, another good reason for keeping Mon- 
tana rivers and streams unpolluted, Mr. 
Taylor said, “is the need for clean water by 
manufacturers.” 


LIMITED WATER 


“In the eastern parts of the Uniled States 
and on the west coast manufacturers today 
are having a hard time finding clean water. 
It has been estimated by the year 1980, on 
the average, every drop of water that falls on 
continental United States in 1 year will be 
consumed. Consumption means used by 
manufacturers or by humans and passed on 
as wastes to our streams,” the engineer said. 

“In reality today much of the water that 
falls on the Eastern United States is con- 
sumed two or more times before it reaches 
the ocean. Many of our manufacturing 
processes require extremely clean water. As 
the water in heavily populated areas becomes 
harder to clean, these manufacturers will be 
looking elsewhere for their clean water and 
will eventually bring industry to western 
Montana,” he said. 

“Because of this,” Mr. Taylor said, “clean 
water is one of the greatest resources that we 
have left.” 


THE WORLD FOOD CONGRESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
final summary address of the recent 
World Food Congress was delivered by 
Dr. B. R. Sen, Director General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

In this address, Dr. Sen pulls together 
some of the highlights and conclusions 
of the conference which I think will be 
of interest to every Member of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Sen's 
address be printed at this point in the 
Recorp together with an editorial from 
the New York Times of June 21 entitled 
“The War Against Hunger.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS or Dr. B. R. Sen, DIRECTOR GENERAL 
OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS AT THE CON- 
CLUDING SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 
The World Food Congress will conclude 

its session today. The question is naturally 

being asked, What has this Congress achieved 
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in terms of winning freedom from hunger? 
Let me preface my remarks, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that this Congress has come at a 
crucial point of time. To meet the basic 
needs of the 6 billion people who will inherit 
this planet by the end of this century, the 
world productivity of food and other basic 
needs will have to be trebled or quadrupled, 
and this will need an effort involving nearly 
three-fourths of the human population—a 
great majority of them in the very early 
stage of economic development. The time 
left to us is barely 35 years from now. Can 
this gigantic task be accomplished within 
this period? This has been the main theme 
of the Congress. 

The Congress addressed itself to two major 
aspects of the problem; first the problem of 
matching the rapidly increasing needs of a 
fast-growing world population with the de- 
velopment of national and human resources 
in order to provide a life of plenty and dig- 
nity for all; and secondly, the problem of 
matching the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions with a concurrent revolution in orga- 
nized will. The temper of the Congress was 
set by President Kennedy in his inaugural 
address when he said: “So long as freedom 
from hunger is only half achieved—so long 
as two-thirds of the nations of the world 
have food deficits—no citizen, no nation can 
afford to feel satisfied or secure. We have 
the ability, we have the means, and we have 
the capacity to eliminate hunger from the 
face of the earth. We need only the will.” 


THE BASIC ISSUES 


In order to secure a wider understanding 
of the nature of these problems I feel it nec- 
essary, even at the risk of repetition, to refer 
to the main elements of the situation in 
more precise terms. More than half of the 
world’s population is undernourished or 
malnourished. Hunger and poverty form a 
vicious circle of economic stagnation. For 
hunger is both a cause and an effect. of low 
productivity. It is associated with other 
elements of underdevelopment: widespread 
ignorance and illiteracy; substandard health, 
and static institutions. 

The acceleration of population growth 
adds a new dimension to the problem. The 
world’s population in 1960 was about 3,000 
million; by the year 2000 it is likely to be 
doubled. For whatever is done to bring 
population growth under control it will be 
Some decades before it can have any sig- 
nificant global effects. 

The world supply of food per person is 
appreciably above the prewar level, but 
nearly all the gains have been made in the 
high-income industrialized countries where 
food supplies often exceed requirements. 
In the less developed regions where popula- 
tion grows most rapidly, per capita produc- 
tion is no greater than before the war. Any 
improvement in nutrition results from cur- 
tailed exports or increased imports of food. 

The heart of the world food problem lies 
in the Far East, where half the world’s popu- 
lation lives on only one-quarter of the 
world's food supply. Food production in 
that region has barely made up the ground 
lost during the war. Hunger and malnutri- 
tion is a grim reality in many parts of Africa, 
the Near East, and Latin America. 

The differences in nutrition levels reflect 
differences in levels of income. In under- 
developed countries, average annual incomes 
are a little over $100 per head; in developed 
countries they are about 10 times that fig- 
ure. The gap between the two groups of 
countries is continually widening. 

Low incomes and inadequate diets have 
insidious and cumulative effects. Under- 
feeding leads to high infant mortality, to 
retarded growth in children, poor working 
efficiency in adults, and general apathy. In 
developing countries the length of human 
life averages about 35 years; in economically 
developed countries about 60 to 70 years. 
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To avoid the worst evils of underfeeding, 
an average diet of 2,400 calories per person 
per day, including 70 grams of 
should be the minimum goal of all countries 
which have not already reached or 
this level. To reach this standard, taking 
into account the expected growth of popu- 
lation, it is estimated that by the year 2000 
something like a fourfold increase will be 
needed in the supply of food in Asia and the 
Far East, scarcely less in Latin America, a 
threefold increase in the Near East, and a 
twofold to threefold increase in Africa. 

One of the most important needs in pre- 
venting malnutrition is improving the qual- 
ity of the diet, and especially in raising the 
consumption of high-quality protein food. 
This situation exacts a terrific penalty on 
the health of children in the age range from 
weaning time to 5 years and the damage is 
frequently irreparable. The present con- 
sumption of animal protein averages about 
8 grams in Asia, the Far East and in many 
sectors of Latin America, 11 grams in Africa, 
and 14 grams in the Near East, compared 
with a minimum of about 20 grams for 
health and strength. 

With the attainment of freedom by the 
countries of Asia and Africa, the first de- 
mand of the people is for a better supply of 
the basic needs of life. Their governments 
are under great pressure to provide for higher 
standards of living, better nutrition and bet- 
ter social services. 

It is obvious that there can be no single 
technique to deal effectively with a problem 
so vast in dimension and so complex in its 
ramifications. A concerted attack on such 
a problem must embrace the entire spectrum 
of a nation’s economic and social life and all 
existing and potential channels of interna- 
tional cooperation. The Congress gave its 
attention to the techniques of action that 
are required to be adopted in the individual 
sectors of development as well as to the 
integrated and organic process of economic 
and social growth. I cannot, obviously, sum- 
marize all that has been said at the Congress, 
but shall attempt to recapitulate the major 
conclusions that have emerged from the 
discussions in which so many of you, leaders 
in your respective fields of activity, have 
taken part. 

POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


One question that has dominated the dis- 
cussions has been that of population growth 
in relation to resources. This remains the 
major long-term determinant of the world 
situation. All plans for national develop- 
ment and international action must take this 
fully into account. The increase in popula- 
tion has attracted world attention, but main- 
ly in its negative aspects. It is obvious that 
the increase in numbers cannot continue at 
the present rate, let alone at an accelerated 
pace, if the food supply invariably lags be- 
hind. In the final analysis it will be up to 
the individual to decide, bearing in mind his 
responsibility to his family and to his society, 
how he should conduct himself. Even so, 
the time may soon come when not only the 
nation to which the individual belongs, but 
also the world as a whole may have to take 
a more direct and a more dynamic role in 
assisting family planning measures through 
social education and hygiene. 

And yet, there are also positive aspects to 
this problem. Several speakers have re- 
minded us that the under-employed labor 
in the developing countries which now rep- 
resents a threat to their stability and social 
peace, could become their most important 
resource. The physical resources are not to 
be viewed mainly in material terms and as 
fixed quantities, but in relation to man's 
determination and assiduity in exploiting 
them. They also vary according to the 
scientific and technical knowledge which is 
constantly advancing. The great scientists 
who addressed us opened up wide vistas of 
hope and achievement. 
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There are also the prospects for new 
sources of food to which Professor Bovet 
referred: the systematic cultivation of marine 
algae; the use of freshwater algae, particu- 
larly chlorella, and plankton, the synthesis 
of the elements essential to human nutri- 
tion through chemical and fermentation 
processes; the production of carbohydrates 
and fats, of certain of the essential amino 
acids now acquiring industrial importance. 
Also Professor Laugier spoke of the unlimited 
possibilities offered by the photosynthesis of 
raw materials that occur abundantly in na- 
ture—solar energy, carbon dioxide, and water. 
The awesome responsibility that Professor 
Laugier held out for the Director-General of 
FAO for ordering the winds, rains, storms 
of this planet reclining in his office chair, 
even exceeded the powers Shakespeare had 
dreamt up for his Prospero in “The Tem- 
pest.” 

THE STRATEGY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The major objectives of development are 
to raise productivity and income as a means 
of securing better levels of living and nu- 
trition; to expand education and employ- 
ment as a step toward social equality based 
on mutual respect; to use renewable re- 
sources in ways that safeguard the welfare 
of future generations; to achieve economic 
no less than political independence. In this 
broader sense, therefore, development in- 
volves the whole economic and social struc- 
ture in each nation. There can, however, be 
no standard plans for development since in 
each case it must be dictated by social and 
economic factors obtaining in the country. 

Until only a few years ago there was gen- 
eral resistance to the idea of planning, and 
the confusion between planning and coercion 
persisted in the minds of many. Now it is 
generally accepted that to achieve the fullest 
use of resources, development planning, that 
is, a conscious and integrated orientation of 
effort, is essential. The techniques of plan- 
ning, however, need to be given more at- 
tention, and the essential condition that 
success depends on persuasion and the enlist- 
ment of enthusiasm rather than on simple 
dictates from above need to be better 
realized. 

This Congress has fully endorsed what FAO 
has tly advocated as the only sound 
policy of development for the predominantly 
agricultural countries; namely, agricultural 
development must be the cornerstone of eco- 
nomic growth. Although the recognition of 
this basic premise is gradually spreading, 
there is still need for an increased aware- 
ness of its significance amongst the plan- 
ners and policymakers of the developing 
countries. When it is fully understood that 
a major factor limiting economic develop- 
ment is a low level of agricultural produc- 
tivity, programs can be planned to increase 
that productivity at a proportionate rate. 
This is not to say that there is any conflict 
between agriculture and other sectors of the 
economy. In fact, in many countries, where 
the man/land ratio is high, industrialization 
is a plain necessity for a long-range solution 
of their economic problems. Development is 
an organic process, and is a complex of in- 
terrelated growth. Nevertheless, it must be 
stressed that no drive for industrialization 
has much chance to be successful if not pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a rather decisive 
rise in productivity in agriculture. The prin- 
cipal tasks of agriculture at this stage are: 
to produce the additional food to meet the 
needs of a growing population and the in- 
creased demand arising from higher income, 
and to correct serious dietary deficiencies; to 
produce fibers and other raw materials for 
the expanding domestic industry; in the 
early stages of development, to provide the 
main flow of savings for the development of 
other sectors of the economy; to provide the 
growing requirement of foreign exchange for 
development by export earnings and import 
savings; by raising productivity, to make 
possible the release of manpower from rural 
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to other occupations; and to provide an ex- 
panding market for the products of the 
emerging industrial sector. 

Investment of personnel and capital in 
efforts to obtain a fuller utilization of the 
work force in agriculture and in measures 
to increase agricultural productivity must, 
therefore, be given high priority in national 
development plans. It is also important 
that plans for improved levels of nutrition 
are included in national development plans, 
not only with the object of correcting nu- 
tritional deficiencies but through such action 
to improve the general economy by increas- 
ing the productivity of manpower. 


MEASURES FOR RAISING AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 


If agriculture is to have primacy in the 
development process, how is this problem 
best approached? It is true that there are 
large areas capable of development which 
still remain unused. If these lands still re- 
main uncultivated, in spite of the increasing 
pressure of population, there must be some 
good reason for that. In all these cases there 
is often the need, over a long period, for 
heavy investment which is not forthcoming. 
There are also the social difficulties which 
arise from internal labor migrations and the 
political difficulties from migrations to other 
countries. While these problems must con- 
tinue to receive the attention both of the 
national governments and international or- 
ganizations, the immediate possibilities ap- 
pear to be more in the increase of crop 
yields and livestock productivity by processes 
already tried with success in some of the 
developed countries than in extending acre- 
age on any considerable scale. We should, 
however, not discount the possibility of dra- 
matic breakthroughs which may come with 
the advance of science and technology such 
as in desalinization of sea water for irri- 
gation. 

In all countries which show the most spec- 
tacular adyance in agricultural productivity, 
the use of fertilizers has been a crucial fac- 
tor. The use of fertilizers, however, must 
be accompanied by the supply of a whole 
complex of other requisites suited to the 
local ecological conditions—better seeds, 
pesticides to control diseases and insect 
infestation, regulated irrigation and drain- 
age, better tools and implements, and so on. 
The efforts now being made by FAO to enlist 
the cooperation of the fertilizer industry in 
extending the use of fertilizers in the de- 
veloping countries and helping them to in- 
stall their own plants, need the full backing 
of the aid-giving governments. The same 
considerations apply to the food processing 
industries and other industries which have 
an important contribution to make toward 
increased productivity. 

Simultaneously, more attention must be 
given to make animal husbandry more pro- 
ductive through improved breeding, larger 
and more balanced supplies of foodstuffs, and 
measures of disease control. Also the fullest 
use must be made of land and water re- 
sources through soil conservation measures, 
large or small scale irrigation schemes, im- 
proved methods of farm management, in- 
cluding double cropping distribution and 
rotation of crops, and allocation of pasture 
and forest to the areas to which they are best 
adapted. Timber trend studies show that 
the years ahead will be an opportune time 
for developing countries well endowed with 
forest resources or enjoying favorable con- 
ditions for the production of timber to de- 
velop these resources, Planning the fuller 
utilization of forest resources is therefore 
of the utmost importance for these countries. 

INSTITUTIONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


Existing scientific knowledge capable of 
transforming subsistence agriculture cannot 
in most cases be transferred to the develop- 
ing countries without adapting it to their 
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particular needs and ecological environ- 
ments. The institutional impediments to 
the transfer of such knowledge and tech- 
niques to the developing nations are indeed 
formidable. It presupposes the existence of 
a basis of general and specialized education 
which is too often lacking in these countries. 
A system of education which is not geared 
to the needs of improved farming often leads 
to the escape of educated rural youth to the 
questionable amenities of cities, and thereby 
accentuating the problems of urban employ- 
ment. Rural education in the developing 
countries clearly stands in need of a new 
orientation. The objective should be educa- 
tion for economic development and not for 
its own sake, as Sir George Allen empha- 
sized. No rapid progress in this fleld can be 
achieved unless the present system of in- 
struction and examination is replaced by a 
more pragmatic emphasis on the needs of 
the rural community. Agrarian research and 
extension services must be linked to the 
needs of the farming communities in order 
to bring about a cumulative chain reaction 
of progress. Perhaps the most important 
single contributing factor in the advance of 
American agriculture was the land-grant 
college system set up a hundred years ago. 

In your address, Mr. Chairman, you gave 
the first priority to general education for all 
of the people, without which farmers face 
almost insurmountable handicaps in achiev- 
ing greater efficiency and higher levels of liv- 
ing. This view is fully supported by the expe- 
rience, not only in the United States, but also 
in most of the other developed countries. 
However, conditions in the developing coun- 
tries vary and suitable adjustments will, 
therefore, be necessary. The value of sending 
students to advanced countries for the study 
of agricultural sciences and methods should 
be reexamined because all too often it creates 
misfits rather than leaders in their native 
communities. There was general consensus 
that it would be more worthwhile to use the 
funds to build up educational and training 
centers in the underdeveloped countries 
themselves, Training abroad should be re- 
stricted mainly to graduate students and 
already trained people who wish to learn a 
particular technique. 

Apart from education and training, efficient 
and honest administrative services geared to 
the task of economic reconstruction need 
to be set up, without which neither plan- 
ning nor its implementation can be effec- 
tive. Services to agriculture must be 
strengthened; community development and 
extension services must be placed on a 
proper footing. Improvement of infra- 
structure, transportation, marketing and 
credit facilities are also essential if agricul- 
tural advance is to maximize its contribu- 
tion to higher levels of living. 

The most serious impediment in many 
countries, however, is the lack of will and 
ability of those in power to adjust their sys- 
tems of land ownership and tenancy to the 
needs of raising agricultural productivity. 
Even when new laws are passed they are 
often full of loopholes and their enforcement 
is generally lax. It is debatable, however, 
whether land reform according to the tradi- 
tional pattern of private ownership will al- 
ways be the right policy line. Whatever type 
is considered most appropriate, land reform 
should be carried through resolutely and 
boldly. To have a continuous campaign for 
radical land reform often carried on by the 
highest officials of a country, and creating 
general uncertainty about the future, while 
actual tenure conditions are left in the in- 
herited quasifeudal pattern, is, as Professor 
Mydral said, certainly to have the worst of 
both worlds. 

I have already referred to the importance 
of “adaptive research” in increasing crop 
yields as promising the most immediate re- 
sults in our fight for freedom from hunger. 
Adaptive research must, therefore, be given 
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high priority in all national programs. The 
benefits of research and of extension services 
must be made available to farmers at all 
times. It is important that as far as possible 
training for such services should be under- 
taken in the developing countries them- 
selves, in the physical and economic environ- 
ment in which they will operate. Only at 
the higher levels is training abroad to be 
preferred. The most fruitful use to which 
external technical assistance can be put will 
usually be to train an adequate cadre of both 
specialized and general purpose extension 
workers, who in turn can transit knowledge 
of improved agricultural methods to working 
farmers. These extension men should be 
stationed in the villages which they have 
to serve, and not in the larger towns as is 
so often the case. Similarly, training centers 
should be established for the development 
of extension services in home economics so 
that food production will be accompanied 
by efficient food management in home and 
institutions at the local level. 

Farmers’ cooperatives to supply the eco- 
nomic services they need, such as short- 
term production credits at moderate rates of 
interest, facilities for the timely purchase of 
production requisites and efficient market- 
ing services can be a key to accelerated prog- 
ress. Commission IV discussed the experi- 
ence of Japan where the Government takes 
the responsibility for the purchasing, storage 
and price stabilization of food grains, and for 
the distribution of credit and fertilizers, but 
uses the farmers’ cooperatives as its official 
agents. This provides cooperative associa- 
tions with a round-the-year function and a 
regular source of income which adds greatly 
to their economic strength and their useful- 
ness to farmers. On the important subject 
of agricultural credit, the idea of exploring 
the creation of an international fund to sup- 
port national credit organizations was dis- 
cussed in Commission II and calls for at- 
tention. 


ACTION AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


At the international level, trade and aid 
are two of the most important factors now 
affecting the rate of overall growth of the 
developing countries. Urgent action is 
needed, on the basis of international soli- 
darity: 

(a) To strengthen efforts to reduce ob- 
stacles to the exports of developing countries; 
take initiatives for establishing commodity 
agreements, including new types of agree- 
ments, together with measures to increase 
international liquidity, and a further explo- 
ration of compensatory financing or other 
schemes for reducing the impact of fluctua- 
tions in the foreign exchange earnings of 
developing countries. 

(b) To undertake a world plan, in quanti- 
tative terms, to meet the world's nutritional 
needs and to coordinate national plans to 
arrive at a better balance between export 
supplies and import demand, based on pro- 
jections of future trends. 

As for external aid, there is a growing 
realization that to be effective it must be 
more closely linked to national development 
plans and adequate resource surveys. If 
hunger and malnutrition are to be elimi- 
nated by the end of this century, a much 
faster rate of economic growth than envis- 
aged so far appears clearly necessary. Em- 
phasis was laid in this connection on the 
need for a much closer coordination between 
international financial assistance and inter- 
national technical assistance. In particular, 
it was stressed: 

(a) That international organizations 
should be adequately strengthened to in- 
crease the effectiveness of their technical as- 
sistance operations. 

(b) That governments of both developed 
and developing countries should make a spe- 
cial effort to provide experts at all levels; 
voluntary agencies should also contribute to 
this end. 
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(c) That intercountry technical surveys 
covering ecological zones where the problems 
of agriculture and forestry are similar should 
be undertaken to provide a basis for na- 
tional or regional development plans. 

(d) That the development of watersheds 
and river valleys should be undertaken un- 
der international auspices where desirable, 
as in the case of the Mekong. 

(e) That a series of spearhead develop- 
ment zones should be established in each 
ecological region to facilitate the exchange 
of experience and the mobilization of com- 
mon efforts. 


UTILIZATION OF FOOD SURPLUSES 


In connection with external aid, considera- 
ble interest was taken in food surpluses for 
economic and social development. In my 
report to the 32d session of the Economic 
and Social Council under the title Develop- 
ment Through Food,” I visualized a world 
utilization of food surpluses amounting to 
at least $12.5 billion over the next 5 years, 
very largely on a bilateral basis, of which 
three-quarters should be devoted to eco- 
nomic and social development and the 
balance to emergency aid. This involved a 
substantial increase over the current levels, 
but I felt that it was considerably less than 
what the developed countries could afford, 
or what the developing countries could ab- 
sorb, provided of course that the level of 
nonfood aid also increased. The joint UN/ 
FAO world food program which has been 
established, as an offshoot of these larger 
discussions, for a 3-year period, is intended 
on an experimental basis to help establish 
internationally acceptable principles to this 
end, I have already referred to the impor- 
tance attached by several eminent speakers 
at this Congress to international measures 
to assist in the mobilization of the vast 
masses of idle manpower in the developing 
countries and securing their participation in 
the task of development and helping them to 
help themselves. If the world food program 
succeeds in establishing internationally ac- 
ceptable principles to utilize food surpluses 
to aid economic and social development, it 
will not only help to expand its own useful- 
ness, but also to guide along sound lines the 
vastly greater bilateral effort which now 
flows in this area. The discussions in the 
Commissions emphasized that the utiliza- 
tion of world abundance for world develop- 
ment is a task which should be devised in- 
creasingly in a multilateral setting and the 
world food program itself should be con- 
tinued and strengthened with this end in 
view. 

In the context of action at international 
level the current efforts for bringing about 
universal disarmament was referred to and 
the hope was expressed that the vast sums 
now being spent on armaments will become 
increasingly available for the elimination of 
hunger and malnutrition and the promotion 
of human well-being. A suggestion was also 
made for the establishment of an interna- 
tional “Solidarity and Development Fund” 
from the savings from military expenditure. 


PEOPLE'S INVOLVEMENT 


On the important question of involvement 
of people, commission IV has come up with 
conclusions which call for special attention. 
The task of eliminating the scourge of hun- 
ger and malnutrition requires continuous 
consultation and ceaseless exploration of 
every means of cooperation and develop- 
ment. To this end it has been suggested 
that, (a) the freedom from hunger cam- 
paign should be continued until the final 
objective is achieved and for this purpose 
national committees should be established 
in all countries where they do not yet exist 
and should be placed on a continuing basis, 
(b) a world food congress should be held 
at periodic intervals, (c) at each congress, 
the Director-General of FAO should present 
a world review of the food situation in re- 
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lation to population and overall develop- 
ment, together with a proposed program for 
future action. The world review and pro- 
gram should take into account the progress 
of national development programs, institu- 
tional reforms in various countries, the find- 
ings of technical and economic surveys; the 
scope and problems of international cooper- 
ation for the elimination of hunger and mal- 
nutrition and the developing countries’ 
requirements for technical and financial as- 
sistance for rural development programs; 
and (d) in preparing this world review and 
program, the Director-General of FAO 
should have the assistance of high level 
committees appointed for this purpose in 
each country participating in the freedom 
from hunger campaign. 
CONCLUSION 


I have touched on the major issues dis- 
cussed at the Congress very briefly. In the 
light of these discussions, there has emerged 
a declaration to be adopted as the final act 
of this Congress. Twenty years ago another 
international conference at Hot Springs, Va., 
laid the basis of a charter for FAO which 
continues to remain our guide in the 
struggle against world hunger. What has 
happened since Hot Springs to call for a new 
declaration now? This is a question which, 
I think, should be answered, for in it lies 
also the direction of future course of action. 

For one thing, the dimension and urgency 
of the problem of hunger have increased 
tremendously since 1943, and vast new pres- 
sures for economies and social betterment 
have arisen in the underprivileged parts of 
the world. While it is clear, as this Con- 
gress has demonstrated, that the technical 
difficulties have been grossly exaggerated, one 
also finds that many of the development pro- 
grams, drawn with technical perfection, have 
not been implemented for lack of adequate 
measures and for the failure to mobilize mass 
enthusiasm for development. The condition 
of the rural masses in many countries has 
deteriorated, and social injustice continues 
to hamstring the efforts for progress in many 
lands. Independence has been accompanied 
by inevitable growing pains; and the burden 
that the transition entails on the administra- 
tion has often been aggravated by the pur- 
suit of selfish interests and private wealth. 
In some countries, too, the problem of pres- 
sure on the land, of ignorance and back- 
wardness, is a refiection of odious discrimi- 
nation between man and man. 

At the international level, the effort which 
is being made now is certainly a multiple of 
what was being done a decade ago; but it is 
small, small in relation to needs and small 
in relation to what could be done. The diffi- 
culties in international negotiations on com- 
modity agreements or on the coordination of 
international trade have been described as 
technical; perhaps there is an element of 
truth in this. The main reason, however, is 
the reluctance of governments to undertake 
measures which might weaken their national 
powers of control. 

Yet at the same time there is, below the 
surface, a stirring of forces which can trans- 
form the scene. It is these forces which dis- 
tinguish the climate of 1943 from that of 
1963. In the first place, we now have the 
certainty of possessing the know-how for 
abolishing hunger and malnutrition. It is 
true that even in 1948 scientific advance was 
far ahead of application in both the de- 
veloped and developing countries. But there 
had not been at that time the massive drive 
of science which has dwarfed mankind's every 
previous achievement. And there had not 
been the staggering increases in agricultural 
productivity in some countries which show 
what may follow if ever the right policies are 
applied, The concept of survey and mobili- 
zation of human and physical resources for 
initiating a process of development was 
hardly known. In fact, planning was asso- 
ciated with only one type of political regime. 
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Administrators, technicians, biologists, econ- 
omists, and scientists worked in almost com- 
plete isolation from one another and there 
was little attempt at coordination either at 
the national or international level. These 
new concepts of survey and coordination are 
now regarded as commonplace and enter into 
all our plans and programs. 

Secondly, there is now a much greater 
awareness of the existence of world hunger. 
What is more important, the consequences 
of the growth of inequality, of the growing 
misery of the developing countries and of 
the ever-increasing enrichment of the rich, 
are now better realized. That “surpluses” 
are surpluses only in name, and that they 
must be used to help the developing coun- 
tries to help themselves, was perceived by 
few in 1943. It took at least 10 years for 
action to be initiated, and neary 20 years for 
this philosophy to become the consensus of 
world opinion. It is now realized by public 
leaders, by men of good will everywhere and 
by the rising elites in the developing coun- 
tries that peace and war will be determined 
by the outcome of the race between popula- 
tion and resources. This is all the more so 
since we have had an extension in commu- 
nications which has forged the interdepend- 
ence of mankind and led to its unity as never 
before in history. A striking evidence of 


this new solidarity is the response which the - 


freedom from hunger campaign has evoked 
in the developed countries, for it has strik- 
ingly shown that common people everywhere 
are ready to work together in the task of 
development. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, and this 
is the third major difference between 1943 
and 1963, that it has become the established 
policy in the developed countries to extend 
assistance to countries in the process of 
development. The questions on which 
agreement is yet to be reached are now more 
of scale and form. It is true that principles 
are still to be established to insure that the 
distribution of the burden, though burden 
is not quite the right word, is equitable, and 
that all countries participate in the task of 
international reconstruction. But the very 
acceptance of the principle of international 
aid suggests that the time may not be far 
distant when a system of progressive inter- 
national taxation, similar to that which ap- 
plies on a national scale, will be regarded 
as a logical development if for juridical 
reasons it may be termed “contribution” 
rather than “taxation.” 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
historic Congress is now coming to an end. 
But in every sense it is not an end but a 
beginning—a beginning of a new worldwide 
effort in the war against hunger. We have 
taken the measure of the situation with 
which we are confronted; we have discussed 
the strategy and tactices of the battle we are 
engaged in; we have renewed our solemn 
pledge to work together in order to abolish 
hunger. All this will be fruitless if we fail 
to act and we shall meet with disaster the 
proportions of which we can foresee even 
today. We stand before the bar of history. 
Let not future generations accuse us of fail- 
ure to take action while there was time. Let 
the clarion call go forth from this great 
assembly to the peoples of the world that 
freedom from hunger can be won and must 
be won within our lifetime. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1963] 
THE War AGAINST HUNGER 


The World Food Congress that assembled 
nearly a thousand delegates from more than 
a hundred nations in Washington has ended 
without quite meeting the challenge it faced 
or the hopes it had aroused. It issued a dec- 
laration expressing alarm at the rapid in- 
crease in the world’s population without an 
adequate increase in productivity and called 
on all nations to join the war against hunger 
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and malnutrition that still grips up to one- 
half of the human race. But while it dis- 
cussed numerous ideas and proposals, it did 
not develop a concrete action program, as 
some delegates had urged it todo. That was 
left to the next Rome meeting of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Nevertheless, the Congress served a useful 
purpose by calling worldwide attention to 
the perils of the population rise and the vast- 
ness and complexity of the problems it raises. 
It thereby helped to create the necessary in- 
ternational climate for political, economic 
and scientific programs to make good on 
President Kennedy’s message that we have 
the means to banish hunger from the earth 
if we have the will to do so. 

Where the Congress fell short of expecta- 
tions was in its failure to come really to grips 
with the problems involved. The world’s 
population is expected to double by the end 
of this century, only 40 years from now. 
While total world food production is still 
ahead of this population rise, most of the 
food production increase is in the developed 
countries. The underdeveloped countries are 
falling behind in the race; their people actu- 
ally eat less than before. The most urgent 
problem, therefore, would seem to be effective 
population control, but the Congress did 
nothing about it. 

Some delegates called instead for expand- 
ing the freedom from hunger campaign from 
$100 million a year to $12 billion in 5 years 
by utilizing the wealthier nations’ food sur- 
pluses. No doubt there is maldistribution of 
available food supplies. But the United 
States opposed an untried crash program 
which took no account of production or 
transportation costs and might not only 
unsettle markets but also quickly cut down 
production. A better solution would be ex- 
tension of the agricultural revolution to 
countries still suffering from food deficits. 
Coupled with a sensible population-control 
program, this would raise living standards 
and produce a better population balance 
which would banish the Malthusian specter 
and could initiate an age of abundance. 


OPPOSITION TO FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDERS BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that the Senate will soon be 
given further consideration to Senate bill 
684, a bill which will allow freight for- 
warders to acquire and control motor 
carriers. The Senate gave preliminary 
consideration to the measure on Thurs- 
day of last week. 

During the time that this legislation 
has been under consideration I have 
received a number of letters from con- 
stituents strongly opposing the proposed 
legislation. Highly regarded spokesmen 
for the trucking industry of South Da- 
kota see in this proposal a danger to 
their industry and to our competitive 
system. 

The function of a freight forwarder 
is to route or control the movement of 
freight. Ordinarily a freight forwarder 
will contract with a number of small 
business concerns and arrange for their 
freight to be combined in a larger ship- 
ment. The freight forwarder receives 
his profit from the difference in the rate 
charged for a small individual shipment 
and the rate on a larger combined ship- 
ment. 

If a freight forwarder were permitted 
to own and operate his own carriers he 
could use this power to discriminate 
against other carriers in the placement 
of shipping orders. It might give hima 
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monopoly influence in the setting of 
rates and in other shipping practices. 

One of the dangers involved in the 
bill is that one company, the U.S. Freight 
Co., now controls about 40 percent of all 
the freight forwarding business in the 
United States. To give this company 
the power to acquire trucking lines and 
other common carriers could certainly 
open the way to monopoly practices 
harmful to our transportation and free 
enterprise system. 

Mr, President, a number of Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry 
groups have registered their disapproval 
of this bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum listing the agencies 
in opposition to the bill and a summary 
of some of their statements be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. I also ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
letters from four South Dakota truck- 
ing officials be printed at this point in 
the Rxconp: 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


S. 684, a BILL. WHICH WOULD ALLOW FREIGHT. 


FORWARDERS To ACQUIRE AND CONTROL Mo- 
TOR CARRIERS 


Those opposed to its enactment are 
Department of Justice, Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Budget, Trucking In- 
dustry, Shippers (National Industrial Traffic 
League), Water Carriers (American Water- 
way Operators), American Retail Federation, 
Railway Labor Executives Association, Chain 
Store Traffic League, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, and Western Traffic Con- 
ference. 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF OPPOSITION STATEMENTS * 


American Waterways Operators, Inc.: 
“Traditionally these water carriers as a com- 
munity have opposed common ownership, 
and that is the first point I wish to make 
today, that we are still as a group opposed 
to department-store transportation as it is 
called, common ownership of facilities, 
ownership of one type of facility owning or 
controlling other types.” 

American Retail Federation: “Our trans- 
portation committee has adopted policies in 
opposition to the ownership or control by 
freight forwarders of underlying modes of 
transportation. 

“Similar objections have been expressed 
by this group to your committee on H.R. 9771 
during the 84th Congress, on similar meas- 
ures during the 86th Congress, and last year 
on HR. 12201. These objections have 
stemmed from (1) the fundamental nature of 
the freight forwarder; (2) the fact that the 
provisions will not result in equality of treat- 
ment for all carriers; (3) there has been no 
demonstration of the practical necessity or 
effect of the legislation; and (4) the need 
for concurrent regulatory control on contract 
terms between freight forwarders and motor 
carriers.” 

National Retail Merchants Association: In 
the interest of brevity, this association can 
best state its fundamental opposition to the 
bill before you by quoting from a letter writ- 
ten in 1956 by Commissioner J. Monroe John- 
son (see p. 28, hearing transcript on H.R. 
12201) to Senator MAGNUSON. The basic 
considerations which governed Congress in 
the enactment of section 411(a) have not 
changed in any material respect. In its re- 
lations with the carriers which it utilizes for 


‘Source: Freight Forwarder Acquisi- 
tions,” hearing before the Surface Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, U.S. Senate, 88th Congress, first 
session, Apr. 2, 1963, serial 9. 
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underlying transportation services, the 
freight forwarder is a shipper, and as such 
it routes or controls the movement of large 
amounts of freight. To permit forwarders to 
acquire control of carriers subject to the act 
would, in our opinion, open the way to op- 
portunities for discrimination not only with 
respect to rates and charges, but also in re- 
spect to practices which would be difficult 
to control. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association: 
“Such action inevitably would be an enter- 
ing wedge to the development of an inter- 
modal concentration of power in the trans- 
portation industry and would thwart the 
long-range public interest. A sound trans- 
portation policy requires not only the pres- 
ervation of existing competition in trans- 
portation but also further action legislatively 
to bring about the application of stronger 
antitrust standards to areas now exempt, 
particularly in regard to rail mergers and 
consolidations.” 

National Industrial Traffic League: “Equi- 
table competition between carriers and be- 
tween agencies, and maintenance of reason- 
able rate levels, demand the continued 
separation, as it now exists, of freight for- 
warding and underlying carrier service.” 

American Trucking Associations, Inc.: 
“Our basic objection * * * is summed up in 
a reason given last year by the Deputy At- 
torney General, Mr. Katzenbach, for the De- 
partment of Justice’s opposition to this bill 
(H.R. 12201 in the last Congress). In his 
letter to Chairman Oren Harris, following 
the conclusion of the 1962 hearings, Mr. Kat- 
zenbach said: ‘It is the view of this Depart- 
ment that if any further legislation con- 
cerning the relationships between freight 
forwarders and carriers is to be enacted, it 
should be legislation which would prohibit 
control of one by the other so as to insure 
arm's-length dealing between firms in the re- 
spective categories. This would tend to in- 
sure that freight forwarders would commit 
shipments which they control to carriers on 
the competitive basis of rates and service 
rather than on the basis of corporate ties or 
control relationships.’ 

“Our position of opposition here transcends 
our general position of opposition to common 
ownership about which you have heard a 
great deal in the past. Not only do we re- 
affirm our strong feeling that a sound Ameri- 
can transportation system can best be 
preserved by independently owned and con- 
trolled modes but we contend that the ac- 
quisition or control of carriers by freight for- 
warders should be prohibited for reasons over 
and beyond those which dictate the separa- 
tion of the underlying carrier modes.” 

Local and Short Haul Carriers National 
Conference: We know from personal expe- 
rience, my own and the experience of the 
people I am intimately acquainted with in 
the conference that a whipsaw situation 
could well develop in respect to rates if 
freight forwarders were given the right to 
make further inroads into the trucking in- 
dustry. Rates could be driven down merely 
on the threat that if the independent motor 
carriers could not make rates to the liking 
of the forwarder, he could then publish de- 
pressed rates through his captive motor 
carrier.” 

Bureau of the Budget: “Although we are 
in sympathy with the Commission's desire 
to clarify the language of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, at the present time we would 
be opposed to the enactment of H.R. 2090. 
In addition to clarifying the law, it would 
permit a basic change in the relationship be- 
tween freight forwarders and the carriers 
from which they purchase major transporta- 
tion services. This change might facilitate 
concentration of control in transportation 
and, in particular, reduce the service alterna- 
tives now available to shippers who rely 
upon the independence of forwarders to 
achieve the most economical means of trans- 
portation. These matters should be the sub- 
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ject of comprehensive investigation and, if 
the necessity for a change in present law is 
demonstrated, of general legislation. In the 
opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
evidence of need for such a change has not 
been presented in connection with H.R. 
2090.” 


JUNE 3, 1963. 
Re S. 684. 
Senator GEORGE McGovern, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: The above bill will be up 
for vote shortly in the Senate. It will allow 
freight forwarders to control motor and 
water carriers. This is a first step in the 
rail fight to break down present restrictions 
on rail ownership of other forms of trans- 
port. 

Td appreciate it if you would vote against 
this bill. There should be no feeling on this 
bill to my knowledge from other South Da- 
kota people, and we are most opposed to it. 

Regards, 
WILSON Truck SYSTEM. 
H, LAUREN LEWIS, 
Executive Vice President. 


BARBER TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Rapid City, S. Dak., June 3, 1963. 
Re opposition to S. 684. 
The Honorable GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. SENATOR: The Senate Com- 
merce Committee has approved S. 684 a bill 
which would allow freight forwarders to buy 
and control motor carriers. 

Passage of this bill not only would make 
it possible for freight forwarders to operate 
truck lines in competition with independent 
motor carriers, it also would make it easier 
for the railroads to break down the present 
restrictions on railroad ownership of other 
forms of transport. 

We hereby express our vigorous opposition 
to S. 684 and ask your support. This legis- 
lation must not pass. 

Respectfully yours, 
MıLo H. BARBER, President. 
UNITED BUCKINGHAM FREIGHT LINES, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., June 4, 1963. 
Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: I hate to receive long letters 
and consequently am going to take a chance 
that such is not nece: with respect to 
Senate bill 684 which will come before the 
Senate very soon, inasmuch as it has passed 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 

Senate bill 684 would allow freight for- 
warders to buy and control motor carriers 
and water carriers. We do not feel that such 
is in the public interest and are hopeful that 
you will find good reasons to oppose the bill 
and vote no“ on it. Frankly, we do not feel 
that it is in the public interest to allow com- 
mon ownership of motor carriers by either 
the railroad or their closely allied freight 
forwarders. Either, in my opinion, would 
ultimately lead to a single monopolistic sys- 
tem of transportation. 

I am sending copy of this letter to John V. 
Lawrence, managing director of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., asking that he 
have someone from his office acquaint you 
with the reasons why this bill would be a bad 
bill for the economy of the United States 
generally, but especially for South Dakota. 

Yours very truly, 
H. D. BUCKINGHAM. 
Dan DuGan Or TRANSPORT Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., June 4, 1963. 
Senator GEORGE McGovern, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McGovern: I would like to 

ask that you oppose S. 684 since it will en- 
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courage monopolistic control of different 
types of transportation. As you know, S. 
684 allows freight forwarders to buy and 
control motor carriers and water carriers. I 
believe that competition between modes of 
transportation is in the public interest. I 
feel South Dakota is particularly liable to in- 
jury through a transportation monopoly. 
I trust you will express your opposition to 
S. 684 at every opportunity. 
Rest of personal regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dan DUGAN OIL TRANSPORT Co. 
Dan DUGAN. 


FEDERAL HATCHERY AT SARATOGA 
HELPS MEET GROWING DEMAND 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the State 
of Wyoming is well known as a fisher- 
man’s paradise. One of the reasons that 
it is, aside from possessing the best trout 
streams in the world, is that our govern- 
mental officials on all levels have been 
very efficient in stocking our streams 
with fish. 

An article in the June 18 issues of the 
Rawlins (Wyo.) Daily Times describes 
an efficient operation at the Federal 
hatchery at Saratoga, Wyo. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL HATCHERY AT SARATOGA HELPS MEET 
GROWING DEMAND 
(By Dick Gillilan) 

About one of every nine adults in the 
United States today has a fishing license and 
there are many others, such as children, who 
fish in public waters but are not required to 
have a license. 

To meet the demand brought on by the 
constant taking of fish from public waters, 
the Saratoga Fish Cultural Station, 3 miles 
north of Saratoga, was established during 
the year 1915. 

The main purpose then was to produce 
small fingerling trout for the high mountain 
streams. Since 1915 people have become 
more recreation minded every day. 

Fishing, being one of the most important 
sports in Carbon County, forces the Saratoga 
hatchery to now produce both fingerling and 
catchable trout. The rainbow, brown, brook, 
and blackspotted or cutthroat raised at this 
national hatchery are distributed throughout 
Wyoming and northern Colorado. 

gs received at the station are usually 
from other Federal hatcheries or some State- 
operated station in Wyoming or Colorado. 
Each egg is carefully measured and counted 
to give the number per ounce. Those 
weighted are in uniform portions and placed 
in trays where they hatch after some 30 to 
50 days, depending upon the water 
temperature. 

As the eggs go through the hatching 
stages, careful attention is given them be- 
cause the slightest shock will kill them. 
Occasionally a few dead or infertile eggs are 
picked off. 

The young trout begin to feed after the 
egg yolk is absorbed which is usually from 
3 to 5 days. At this time they are fed very 
finely ground liver. These young fish are 
kept in tanks inside the hatchery; as they 
grow, the meat in their diet is replaced with 
dry material. 

When the fish have grown to large finger- 
ling size, they are graded to uniform size and 
moved to the outside concrete and dirt race- 
ways and ponds. Close growth record must 
be kept on all fish, with samples being ex- 
amined for condition and growth once or 
twice each month. The amount of food fed 
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usually increases as the water rises in the 
spring which supplies the hatchery with 
water. Fish in these raceways are fed a one- 
eighth-inch pellet which contains crude pro- 
tein, not less than 38 percent; crude fat, not 
less than 5 percent; crude fiber, not more 
than 7 percent; and ash, not more than 15 
percent. 

Stocking is one of the most important 
parts of fishery management. 

A species of trout may be planted in water 
which has suitable conditions but in which 
these trout have not previously been present. 
Sometimes trout are stocked in waters pro- 
viding conditions suitable for growth, but 
lack facilities for adequate reproduction. 
These waters, which are usually cold-water 
lakes and ponds, can provide excellent fish- 
ing. Trout are also stocked in waters lack- 
ing the productive capacity to meet local 
fishing pressure. Some fish are planted here 
and there for the sole purpose of being 
caught during the season in which they are 
planted. 

Although most of the fish produced at 
Saratoga are planted on Federal lands, main- 
ly in the national forests and the Wind 
River Indian Reservation, the station works 
in close cooperation with both the Wyoming 
Game and Fish Commission and the Colorado 
Game and Fish Department. 

All the fish produced at the Saratoga 
hatchery are distributed under supervision 
of qualified fishery management biologists 
and are stocked on the priority system with 
open Federal waters and federally sponsored 
lake and ponds first. State waters open to 
public fishing are next in line for the hatch- 
ery’s fish and any remaining may be stocked 
in lakes, ponds, or streams which are not 
open to the public and which are not com- 
mercial in any way. 

When you are in the Saratoga area it 
would be well worth your while to visit the 
Federal fish hatchery, located 3 miles north 
of Saratoga. These hatcheries are for the 
encouragement of water conservation, wise 
land use, and to produce a wholesome out- 
door recreation. 

Visitors are always welcome at the fish 
hatchery during any day of the week. Any 
employee in attendance will be glad to give 
you a tour, explaining in detail all parts of 
the hatchery and answering all questions— 
where possible. 


THE ISSUE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the is- 
sue of civil rights can be very compli- 
cated when one considers the many 
alternative plans put forward to end the 
denial of rights to minority groups. But 
however complicated these proposals be- 
come we must not lose sight of the crux 
of the issue. 

The heart of the current drama is con- 
tained in an editorial in the June 17 is- 
sue of the Riverton (Wyo.) Ranger and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Past TIME 

How long should it take the people of a 
free nation to overcome prejudice? As long 
as people remain mere humans, they never 
can have equal feelings toward all men or 
every race and culture. 

But how long should it take the United 
States of America to provide basic equality 
for the civil rights of all people? One hun- 
dred years would seem a reasonable span of 
time. It is time to provide all people the 
right to assemble in public places, to vote, 
to have an equal chance at a job provided he 
has equal qualifications. 
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During this centennial remembrance of 
the Civil War in which slavery was the major 
issue, minority groups are pressing harder, 
and with justifiable impatience, for a meas- 
ure of equal treatment under our democratic 
society. 

The President has called on all Americans 
to reexamine attitudes and performance on 
civil rights. While changes may seem to be 
coming too fast” now for reasonable assimi- 
lation, the changes have been slow when 
viewed against the five generations that have 
been sitting tight since the Civil War. 

Breaking down the prejudice barrier can 
come only with good performance by people 
gaining previously denied civil rights. But 
it’s past time this Nation gave our minorities 
an equal chance under the basic constitu- 
tional guarantee of civil liberties. 


CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government are freouently ac- 
cused of reaching out for power and 
centralizing it in Washington. 

The accusers say this greed for pow- 
er—this centralization of government— 
is not in response to public demand. 
Instead, they assert, it springs from 
empire builders within our fourth branch 
of government, the administrative bu- 
reaus. 

I am not here today to support this 
broad accusation. I wish only to report 
that this is a public image of our Federal 
Government. It is my belief that, in 
general, Federal powers are extended 
reluctantly and slowly, most often to fill 
a vacuum of need which unfortunately 
has not been met otherwise. 

But there are instances of centraliza- 
tion which demand the attention of the 
Congress, 

In particular, I refer to purchase last 
week by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of a blanket insurance policy cover- 
ing obligations of all warehousemen op- 
erating under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s uniform grain storage 
agreement, 

This policy insures the CCC for losses 
up to $2 million at each warehouse with 
a maximum aggregate liability of $50 
million. It will replace bonds totaling 
$178 million. This is the total coverage, 
made up of bonds purchased individually 
by participating warehousemen from lo- 
cal agents. Except in unusual cases, 
these bonds were not in excess of $200,- 
000. 

There you have concentration of in- 
surance coverage into the hands of one 
company—and taking insurance away 
from hundreds of local insurance agents. 

If there was public clamor for this 
concentration of authority, I failed to 
hear it. It must have had the mighty 
roar of a gnat downwind 100 paces in a 
windstorm. 

To the contrary, I had no problem 
in hearing the opposition. I received 
letters, phone calls, telegrams, and visits 
from persons protesting this proposal. 
All of these protests were not from in- 
surance agents. The grain trade also 
voiced opposition. 

Even though this blanket bond idea 
seemed to have resulted from sponta- 
neous combustion within the CCC, with 
no help from the outside, the claim of 
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savings to the warehousemen and the 
Government were appealing. 

A good friend of mine in the Missouri 
Senate, a number of years ago, Senator 
Bill Robinett, always described individu- 
als who sat around in government. offices 
dreaming up ways and methods to in- 
crease the power and importance of their 
departments, without any special con- 
sideration for the public interest, as, 
“long-haired men and short-haired 
women.” 

The CCC must be blessed with some 
“long hairs,” who, without any demand 
from the grain trade or other interested 
persons, dreamed up this scheme to con- 
centrate more power and regulation in 
their department here in Washington. 

The CCC, in a December 26, 1962, press 
release, claimed the following advantages 
for the proposal: 

First. Substantial reduction in the 
possibility of loss to CCC on valid claims. 

Second. Elimination of the element of 
judgment on the part of CCC operating 
officials as to the amount of bond to be 
furnished by any individual ware- 
houseman. 

Third. Substantial reduction in the 
number of costly and troublesome liti- 
gation cases. 

Fourth. Substantial savings as a re- 
sult of no further need to receive, review, 
and control thousands of individual 
bonds. 

It was my opinion that of all these 
claims, the most logical was No. 4— 
“Substantial savings as a result of no 
further need to receive, review, and con- 
trol thousands of individual bonds.” 

However, I was amazed to note that in 
the announcement of the blanket insur- 
ance award in a press release dated June 
20, 1963, the No. 4 claim was eliminated. 

That leaves three claimed justifica- 
tions for taking this business from 
hundreds of local businessmen and con- 
centrating it in one company. 

I asked one of my constituents, a vet- 
eran of both the grain and insurance 
business, to comment on these claims. 

He acknowledged that the CCC was 
wise in taking steps to increase its bond, 
or insurance requirements, and pointed 
out that the existing bond requirement 
of around $200,000 is less than the price 
of 90,000 bushels of wheat, less than 
200,000 bushels of corn, and about 75,000 
bushels of flaxseed and soybeans. There 
are few, if any, country elevators par- 
ticipating in the CCC program which do 
not have more grain on storage than 
these amounts. For some elevators, it 
is possible that the new maximum of $2 
million would not cover possible losses. 

My constituent felt in the case of 
claim No. 1, “Substantial reduction in 
the possibility of loss to CCC,” that the 
present system of individual bonds could 
accomplish the same goal, and could pro- 
vide greater aggregate coverage than the 
new program’s $50 million. 

He felt that point No. 2, elimination of 
judgment on the part of operating of- 
ficials as to amount of individual bonds, 
should present no problem—that a chart 
of bond requirements for a given amount 
of storage could easily be worked out. 
A small operator would not have to fur- 
nish as much bond as the larger opera- 
tor—but both would carry an amount 
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sufficient to protect the Government. 
Even the $2 million coverage under the 
blanket policy would not protect the Gov- 
ernment where an elevator stores 35 mil- 
lion bushels of grain. 

Point No. 3—reduction of costly and 
troublesome litigation—seems most in- 
valid of all. Surely the Government will 
help the bonding company salvage what 
it can from the warehouse should a loss 
occur. 

Another appealing argument used to 
justify a blanket policy was that many 
small warehousemen cannot furnish suf- 
ficient indemnification guarantees to get 
individual bonds for $2 million, While 
this is possible, it has been my experi- 
ence that warehousemen are most gen- 
erally financially responsible persons or 
they would not be in businesslong. Even 
the company which furnishes the blanket 
policy would not be interested in having 
too many financially shaky warehouse- 
men under its umbrella, since it must be 
able to recover sufficiently from the de- 
faulting warehouse to minimize its loss. 

Another member of the grain trade 
with whom I checked on this matter, said 
he felt there was a hidden danger in the 
blanket policy—that under it, any opera- 
tor would be able to afford a bond to 
operate under the uniform grain stor- 
age agreement; that this might open the 
door to marginal operators. At the same 
time, the competent, experienced opera- 
tor, the grainman claimed, would be 
forced to pay a premium rate for his 
policy, over and above what it could be 
if the rate were judged solely on his own 
experience. 

I have tried to present to you the claim 
and counterclaim in this matter of the 
CCC’s blanket insurance policy. 

I have been unable to find hard facts 
which convince me that this concentra- 
tion of business, this loss of business to 
small insurance agencies, is justified. 
Even so, I would welcome a report 1 year 
from now which would show I am mis- 
taken. 

I am afraid, however, that this matter 
is one which my old friend of Missouri 
Senate days, Senator Robinett, would 
have said was dreamed up by either a 
long-haired man or a short-haired wom- 
an. I would suggest to this Department 
of our Government, that some attention 
be given to these long-haired dreamers 
and that an effort be made to operate 
the Department on a practical business 
basis, with a proper regard for private 
enterprise and private business. A 
dream of this kind has no place in our 
Government. This type of power con- 
centration should have and will have 
further attention from the Congress. 


“THE NEW WILDERNESS” BY 
WILLARD E. WILKS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, “The 
New Wilderness: What We Know About 
Space” is a new book by Willard E. 
Wilks, an outstanding science writer and 
reporter. I recommend it as an excellent 
introduction to the fundamentals of 
space exploration. Most of the book is 
concerned with the scientific facts of 
space but it also takes up such topics as 
the conflicts between philosophies of 
space exploration. 
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Mr. Wilks’ background has prepared 
him well for this book. As a science re- 
porter he has covered many space-age 
firsts at Edwards Air Force Base, Cape 
Canaveral, and other rocket centers. 
Mr. Wilks, a Californian, was UPI’s sci- 
ence editor in Los Angeles before joining 
the staff of Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine in 1961. Mr. Wilks has a fine com- 
mand of his subject and presents it in 
good style. I commend Mr. Wilks for 
the job he has done in making a complex 
subject understandable and interesting 
to the layman. 


SAN FRANCISCO IS PROUD OF ITS 
RAIL TRANSIT LINE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this mornings edition of the Washington 
Post, there appears a most enlightening 
article entitled San Francisco Is Proud 
of Its Rail Transit Line.” San Fran- 
cisco, the same as many other large 
American cities and metropolitan areas, 
is being faced with the problem of trans- 
portation. The citizens of San Fran- 
cisco have not been unaware of this prob- 
lem, however, as have the citizens of 
many other localities. A dozen years ago 
these citizens formed the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit. District to deal with this prob- 
lem on the local level, rather than wait 
for either the State or Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and take control. The 
success of this local effort is well docu- 
mented throughout the article, but of 
particular significance is the lessen con- 
tained in this one sentence: 

Make the transit instrument a creature 
of the localities it serves, not a governmental 
Big Brother that looks like it wants to im- 


pose ready-made solutions on the com- 
munity. 


I commend this article to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and par- 
ticularly those most concerned with this 
problem of transportation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article follow my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Saw Francisco Is Proun or Irs RAIL TRANSIT 
LINE 


(By Jack Eisen) 

SAN Francisco.—Metropolitan Washington 
might do well to consider the lesson that can 
be drawn from the fast-growing region’s suc- 
cess at creating a sleek new rapid transit sys- 
tem that will cost $1 billion. 

The lesson is simply this: Make the transit 
instrument a creature of the localities it 
serves, not a governmental big brother that 
looks like it wants to impose readymade 
solutions on the community. 

San Francisco's Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District from the very start has been just 
such a home-grown body, reflecting com- 
munity wishes eyen as it seeks to sell this 
wars on the need for a new transit con- 
cept. 

This city’s nonkissing cousin to the south, 
Los Angeles, also has been trying to get rapid 
transit on the track, but it has a big brother 
agency—the metropolitan transit author- 
ity—whose members were named by the 
Governor who sits 500 miles away in Sacra- 
mento, 

If the Los Angeles effort seems rather 
bumbling, this may well be a part of the 
reason, 
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There, transit has been subjected to strong 
pressures, with their fulcrum often in 
Sacramento. 

And MTA showed a striking lack of tact in 
asking the legislature early this year, with- 
out clearing it with local officials, to let it 
levy a relatively small property tax without 
first obtaining voter approval. Since auto- 
minded Los Angeles generally regards transit 
as a form of dilettantism—a recent Los 
Angeles Times poll showed 86 percent 
thought transit needed, while 4.7 percent 
said they'd use it—this trial balloon fell 
within 24 hours of its own leaden weight. 

Even recognizing that governmental con- 
ditions are different in the Nation’s Capital, 
it is clear that the Federal rapid transit 
planning body there bears closer resem- 
blance to the Los Angeles situation than the 
San Francisco. And to be sure there is still 
a chance to remedy the situation, perhaps by 
pushing ahead fast with the proposed in- 
terstate compact to form an agency that 
would replace the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 

San Francisco’s BARTD fortunately began 
with an almost-perfect political vehicle. It 
is headed by a board of directors named by 
the city councils and the county boards of 
supervisors of the areas it encompasses— 
initially five counties but now shrunken to 
three. 

Fortunately, from the outset a dozen years 
ago, the board has been made up of recog- 
nized civic leaders who can speak with au- 
thority for and to their constituents. Their 
appointment by the local governing bodies 
gives them a status in the jealous and often 
warring suburban communities that the 
presidentially appointed Administrator and 
his presidentially appointed advisory board 
cannot have in Washington, 

BARTD's president, Adrien J. Falk, is a re- 
tired food company executive with deep roots 
in San Francisco and a yards-long dossier of 
past civic activity. Sometimes he is called 
“Mr. San Francisco.” 

Day-to-day administration is vested in a 
professional staff headed by a general man- 
ager. The BARTD's chief engineer, Keneth 
M. Hoover, was the chief architect of the 
mass transportation survey in Washington 
that led to creation of NCTA. 

One thing BARTD did not do was to try to 
elbow any freeways out of the bay area 
transportation picture—even though the 
freeways of San Francisco and Oakland are 
surely the Nation’s most hideous. 

The position of Hoover and his colleagues 
was that modern transportation involves 
both motor vehicles and transit, a position 
that drew essential support even from such 
unlikely allies as the Standard Oil Co. of 
California and the AAA's local affiliate, the 
California State Automobile Association. 

The Auto Association’s lobbying even, in 
fact, helped win legislative approval for use 
of Bay Bridge auto and truck toll revenues 
to finance a rapid transit tunnel between 
San Francisco and Oakland. The reasoning 
was that without transit a new and costlier 
bridge would be needed—and there was gen- 
eral agreement that the narrow, oddly laid 
out street pattern of downtown San Fran- 
cisco could not absorb the crush of addi- 
tional cars. 

In other areas, the transit officials have 
worked closely with the highway people, 
who have been given the word from Sacra- 
mento that their cooperation was expected. 
This helped solve some routing problems 
through an Oakland-Berkeley area affecting 
both the rail and highway facilities. 

It is not entirely fair to blame the National 
Capital Transportation Agency for sparking 
Washington’s current highway-transit feud. 
That blame must be heaped upon the con- 
gressional aides who prepared the legisla- 

‘tion that created NCTA, The agency was 
handed Pandora’s box and told to lift the 
lid, 
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This created suspicion among the highway 
people from the very beginning that NCTA 
was designed not only as a positive pro- 
transit body but also as a negative anti- 
highway one. 

Here in San Francisco a well-conceived 
and brilliantly executed campaign man- 
aged to win approval of the needed 60 per- 
cent of bay area voters for a $769 million 
bond issue. The opposition was scattered 
and unorganized, coming mainly from sub- 
urban towns where shopping center own- 
ers feared the trains would carry their pa- 
trons to shop in the big city. 

Noticeably missing from the opposition 
were the oil companies and the various 
highway lobbies. 

But in Washington these lobbies have 
been hard at work, even going to the White 
House to seek the President's intercession 
in the NCTA'’s program, 


SPERANZA LECTURES BY MR. THEO- 
DORE C. SORENSEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
annual Speranza lectures at Columbia 
University were delivered this year on 
April 18 and May 9 by Mr. Theodore C. 
Sorensen. They were entitled “The Olive 
Branch and the Arrows” and were con- 
cerned with decisionmaking in the White 
House. 

These two statements, Mr. President, 
constitute a most interesting and erudite 
contribution to the literature on the 
Presidency. They are authoritative and 
forthright in setting forth the dimen- 
sions of the office of the Presidency—the 
enormous demands and pressures which 
converge upon it and the lonely task 
which responsibility for ultimate deci- 
sion imposes upon the incumbent. 

Mr. President, these lectures abound 
with unusual historic knowledge of the 
Presidency which is blended with first- 
hand experience. The blend is leavened 
with wisdom, a sense of proportion, and 
touches of humor. The lectures do much 
to explain why Mr. Sorensen, whose great 
contribution is matched by his personal 
modesty, is an exceptional member of the 
White House staff. Through his inti- 
mate association with the President, Mr. 
Sorensen performs a highly valuable 
service on behalf of the people of the 
Nation. I commend his lectures to the 
attention of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lectures 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OLIVE BRANCH OR THE ARROWS: DECISION- 
MAKING IN THE WHITE HOUSE—LECTURE 1 
(Annual Speranza lectures, Columbia Uni- 

versity, April 18 and May 9, 1963, by 

Theodore C. Sorensen, Special Counsel to 

the President of the United States) 

LECTURE 1—APRIL 18, 1963 
I. By way of introduction 

To speak of the American Presidency at 
Columbia University in the very first lecture 
of my career is as bold a venture in the 20th 
century as a 19th century schoolboy oration 
in Faneuil Hall on the subject of American 
liberty. For it was here at Columbia that 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson delivered his memor- 
able lecture redefining his views of the 
Presidency. It was here that Presidents Taft 
and Truman examined the office which they 
had occupied. Here President Eisenhower 
presided over your campus before assuming 
the burdens of the White House, Here dis- 
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tinguished scholars of the Presidency have 
served and now serve on your faculty; and 
both faculty and student body have pro- 
duced over the years an extraordinary num- 
ber of advisers to Presidents and presidential 
candidates—including, of course, the original 
Roosevelt study group that was given a name 
now loosely and often inaccurately applied 
to all Presidential advisers: the brain trust.” 

My choice of subject may also seem dubi- 
ous in light of the countless number of works 
already published on the Presidency. Tomes 
have been written about Presidential power— 
about the separation of powers, the delega- 
tion of powers, the sources and limits and 
now even the “ordeal” of power. There is 
no shortage of critiques on the American 
President’s executive and administrative 
leadership—on the qualities required, the 
burdens imposed and extent to which the of- 
fice has risen or fallen (often influenced, I 
have noted, by the author's opinion of the 
man in office at the time.) Historical studies 
tell us how many roles a President plays, 
how some have been strong and how some 
have been weak. And surely there is no 
dearth of material about my chief, the pres- 
ent incumbent—about his life, or his views, 
or his wife, or his youth—all told and retold, 
sometimes with more vividness than veracity, 
in journals both scholarly and sensational. 

My lectures, therefore, are not directed at 
any of these subjects. Nor are they designed 
to play an even more popular game, that of 
analyzing the Presidential machinery—as- 
sessing the role of the Cabinet or the Na- 
tional Security Council or the White House 
staff, the need for new structures or new 
procedures or new ways to quicken the speed 
with which decisions are made or to lessen 
the gap from decision to action. There are 
already enough proposals to reorganize the 
Presidency to stretch from here to utopia 
and not all of them from academic circles. 
While there is some disagreement as to how 
successfully the Congress has organized it- 
self, it has not been timid about recommend- 
ing wholesale reform of the Executive. 

I do not question either the value or the 
relevance of all these studies. But to be pre- 
occupied with form and structure—to ascribe 
to their reform and reorganization a capacity 
to end bad decisions—is too often to over- 
look the more dynamic and fluid forces on 
which Presidential decisions are based. 

Procedures do, of course, affect decisions. 
They especially affect which issues reach the 
top and which options are presented—and 
this may, in the last analysis, matter more 
than the final act of decision itself. But pro- 
cedures and machinery do not—or at least 
they should not—dictate decisions, particu- 
larly in our highest political office. We may 
marvel at the speed and the efficiency with 
which an electronic computer can solve cer- 
tain problems, but we would not vote for 
that computer to be President. 

In speaking of the Presidency, therefore, 
I have taken my lead from the historic lec- 
tures delivered 42 years ago by Judge Benja- 
min Cardozo on “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process.” He did not focus his attention on 
the powers of judicial review and enforce- 
ment, or on the structure and rules of the 
American judiciary. He was concerned with 
how a judge decides a case, how his decision 
is shaped and limited. His lectures were 
an attempt to examine, in his words, “all 
(the) ingredients enter(ed) in varying pro- 
portions into that strange compound * * * 
brewed daily in the caldron of the courts.” 

Can the same be done for the Presidency? 
Can we look beyond the organizational 
charts and ask: How does a President make 
up his mind? I refer not to psychoanalysis, 
but to the forces that shape his decisions. 
How does a President choose, for example, 
in a moment of crisis, between the olive 
branch of peace (clutched in the right talon 
of the eagle on his seal) and the arrows of 
war (which are clutched in the left)? His 
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alternatives, of course, are rarely that clear- 
cut—but, if not, why not? What limits the 
President’s choice? What forces, what fac- 
tors, what influences are blended in that 
final act of decision? 

Obviously each President has his own 
style and his own standard for making deci- 
sions, and these may differ from day to day 
or from topic to topic, using one blend for 
foreign affairs, for example, and another for 
domestic. The man affects the office as the 
Office affects the man. 

Nor is decisionmaking something he 
neatly sets aside for certain times or occa- 
sions. On the contrary, the President's en- 
tire existence is a continuous process of 
decision—including decisions not to decide 
and decisions not to take action—decisions 
on what to say, whom to see, what to sign, 
whom to name, and what to do, as Com- 
mander in Chief and diplomatic chief, as 
legislative leader and political leader, as a 
moral leader and a free world leader, and 
in taking care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. Every policy announced is the 
sum of many decisions, each made in a 
different mold and manner. 

I do not suggest, therefore, that there is 
any systematic formula of decisionmaking 
in the White House, any precise mixture of 
ingredients for one President to pass on to 
the next or even to use himself on successive 
occasions, I have no absolute tests to offer 
by which White House decisions can be 
judged, no new theories or concepts or formal 
doctrines. 

But, I am convinced that whether a Presi- 
dent is strong or weak, whether he initiates 
or avoids decisions, whether he consults 
with his Cabinet or his kitchen cabinet, his 
“brain trust” or the “meat trust,” the fun- 
damental nature of the White House makes 
it inevitable that vital decisions, either many 
or few, will be made there, either by the 
President or with his consent, and that the 
same basic forces and factors will repeatedly 
shape those decisions. 

These lectures, therefore, are concerned, 
not with the influence of a President's deci- 
sions, but with what it is that influences 
them. It is my thesis that, however the in- 
stitutions and the apparatus may be orga- 
nized, these same basic influences are ever 
present—not by chance but by the nature of 
the office. 

A President may ignore these forces or 
factors—he may even be unaware of them— 
but he cannot escape them. He may choose 
to decide in solitude; but he does not decide 
in a vacuum. As a painter mixes his colors, 
or a chef prepares his sauce, so he must 
mix these ingredients—omitting some if he 
wishes, or preferring others he likes, but mix- 
ing them nevertheless, in his own style and 
to his own taste, until the final product is 
fashioned. 

Having participated briefly in this process, 
I offer my own observations of it. If some 
of my conclusions seem obvious, I include 
them only because of the dangers inherent 
in omitting what seems to be obvious. 

II. The setting for decision 

In describing what forces might influence 
a President's decisions, I should first state 
with candor that these forces in the past 
have generally defied all description. The 
memoirs of some former Cabinet members 
would have us believe that they handed 
ready-made decisions to their President for 
his approval; yet their associates complain 
in their memoirs that the same Chief Execu- 
tive was too proud to hear, much less to 
heed, good advice. My colleague Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., describes in fascinating fash- 
ion the maneuvers which preceded a decision 
by Roosevelt; but then he adds: 
“Once the opportunity for decision came 
safely into his orbit, the actual process of 
deciding was involved and inscrutable.” And 
Rexford Tugwell declared that Roosevelt “al- 
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lowed no one to discover the governing prin- 
ciple” of his decisions. 

President Truman wrote that “no one can 
know all the processes and stages of (a 
President's) thinking in making important 
decisions, Even those closest to him 
never know all the reasons why he does cer- 
tain things and why he comes to certain 
conclusions.” 

President Kennedy's analysis is still some 
years away from publication. Thus far he 
has referred simply to “the multiplicity of 
factors” that are involved in White House 
decisions. 

But let us not be deterred in our quest 
by the characterization of this process as in- 
scrutable or indescribable. On the contrary, 
if we can better understand why these de- 
cisions are like no others, if we can bear in 
mind what it is that comes to the White 
House for decision, and if we can review the 
component steps that go into these decisions, 
we will have some understanding of the set- 
ting in which they are made. 


The Uniqueness of White House Decisions 


To begin with, White House decisionmak- 
ing is not a science but an art. It requires, 
not calculation, but judgment. There is no 
unit of measure which can weigh the sub- 
stantive consequences of a decision against 
the political consequences, or Judge the pre- 
cise portions of public opinion and congres- 
sional pressure, or balance domestic against 
foreign, short-range against long-range or 
private against public considerations, 

Every decision a President makes involves 
uncertainty. Every decision involves risk. 
Almost every decision involves an element of 
prediction and at least latent disagreement 
with others. 

Elaborate guides to decisionmaking in 
private business or even in public admin- 
istration are of little help in the White House. 
Por the breadth and scope of Presidential de- 
cisions cannot be matched in any large cor- 
poration or Cabinet Department, or even in 
the Halls of Congress, For the President 
alone is ultimately accountable for the lives 
of more than 2.5 million American service- 
men, for the deeds of 2.5 million Federal em- 
ployees, and he alone is ultimately held ac- 
countable to 190 million citizens, to more 
than 40 foreign allies and, in a very real 
sense, as custodian of the nuclear trigger to 
all men and to all mankind. 

His decisions do not merely differ in de- 
gree from the decisions of others. No one 
else faces so many complex issues where the 
solutions are so remote, so dependent on the 
undependable and so tinged with potential 
disaster. No one else, as Woodrow Wilson 
said here, bears such multiple responsibili- 
ties in so many different and conflicting 
areas. No one else knows in advance that 
his decisions will be subject to such scrutiny, 
to such calumny, or to what my friend Pro- 
fessor Neustadt calls such irreversibility. 

In an age when not only this Nation but 
also its chief adversary possess the capacity 
to inflict unacceptable disaster on another 
power in a matter of minutes, it is foolish 
to compare the role of the current President 
with that of any other man, including even 
his 33 predecessors. When President Ken- 
nedy, for example, reviewed with the Nation 
his decision to resume nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere, every citizen could under- 
stand his stated desire to examine every al- 
ternative, to demand a thorough justification, 
and to consider all the consequences. But no 
one, not even those who served with him 
in high position, could truly know the weight 
of his responsibility or all the forces that 
induced his conclusion. 

The Volume of White House Decisions 


Next, what is it that comes to the White 
House for decision? That, too, is a neces- 
sary part of the setting; but again there is 
no certain pattern. President Eisenhower 
rightly told President Kennedy: There are 
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no easy matters that will come to you as 
President. If they are easy, they will be 
settled at a lower level.” 

Some decisions are presented by the re- 
quirements of a President’s calendar. He 
must, for example, send up a budget and 
presumably a legislative program at the start 
of each year, and these mean countless de- 
cisions. Some come to him by law, inelud- 
ing bills to be signed or vetoed, nominations 
to be sent to the Senate, requests, for a 
pardon or parole, and the review of certain 
quasi-judicial decisions. 

But for the rest there are no set criteria. 
President Kennedy chooses to reach out 
and select key issues, to initiate delibera- 
tions, to anticipate crises. Other Presidents 
may prefer to decide only what cannot: be 
decided below or only what others present, 

In the White House, as elsewhere, “the 
squeaky wheel gets the grease,” and when- 
ever a controversy looms large in the press 
or the Congress or the public mind, how- 
ever small it may be is true perspective, it 
either lands on the President's desk or con- 
fronts him at a news conference. (The 
advisability of corporal punishment in the 
District of Columbia schools, for example, 
is not a major issue of state, but the pre- 
dominance of that issue in the Washington 
press prior to his last news conference 
caused President Kennedy to examine his 
own thoughts on the matter, and possibly 
his own youth.) 

More importantly, when a President's own 
prestige is involved—or his own powers, 
posture or re-election—or when an issue 
is too important for anyone else’s word to 
be accepted, or too sensitive, or too unprec- 
edented, or too likely to result in damage 
beyond repair—then a Presidential decision 
is usually essential. 

If I were to name the one quality which 
characterizes most issues likely to be brought 
to the President, I would say it was con- 
fiict—conflict between departments, between 
the views of various advisers, between the 
administration and Congress, between the 
United States and another nation, or be- 
tween groups within the country: labor 
versus management, or race versus race, or 
State versus Nation. 

Presidents may even encourage such 
clashes within the Government by deliber- 
ately overlapping authority or inviting dis- 
sent, as Franklin Roosevelt did to make 
certain he heard the alternatives. 

But conflict rarely needs a stimulus. The 
claims of domestic and foreign policy sooner 
or later collide. Congressional checks and 
balances are written into law. Public and 
political needs will often be incompatible. 
Competing policies or interest groups are 
sometimes equally deserving. And the heat 
that is generated by all of this friction will 
— 2 rise to the top—to the Presidential 

ce, 

Just as conflict will bring issues to the 
President, so a lack of conflict may some- 
times keep them from him even when he 
should be involved. For example: Had there 
been some disagreement between White 
House and State Department officials on the 
contents of this winter's press statement on 
nuclear warheads in Canada, it would have 
been brought to the President's attention 
before it exploded in the headlines. To cite 
another case: last December's proposed reg- 
ulations on expense accounts, having been 
approved by everyone in Internal Revenue, 
were not presented to the President until 
they had been bitterly protested in public. 

Some major issues do not regularly come 
before the President because they are low 
on his list of priorities and he chooses to 
rely on his appointed authorities. Other is- 
sues are decided without presidential inter- 
vention because the Congress has placed 
plenary authority elsewhere, usually in the 
so-called independent agencies and commis- 
sions, where presidential persuasion may be 
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operative but rarely presidential orders. Fol- 
lowing the stock market decline of last sum- 
mer, for example, many businessmen called 
upon the President to lower promptly the 
margin requirements for purchasing stock on 
credit. They did not realize that this deci- 
sion was legally vested in the independent 
Federal Reserve Board. 

On the other hand, a President's personal 
interests may draw to him decisions nor- 
mally left for others. Roosevelt, for exam- 
ple, took a hand in deciding postage stamp 
designs. I have seen President Kennedy en- 
grossed in a list of famous Indian chiefs, de- 
ciding on an appropriate name for a nuclear 
submarine. (Inasmuch as most of the chiefs 
had earned their fame by defying the armed 
might of the United States, it was not an easy 
decision. In fact, when he finally decided 
on Chief Red Cloud, the Navy protested that 
this name had undesirable foreign policy 
implications.) 

Time rules out many decisions. A Presi- 
dent should not try to decide too few issues, 
but neither can he decide too many. Above 
all, he should decide what it is he need not 
decide at that time, During last October's 
Cuban crisis, the President charged his Cabi- 
net and staff to avoid the presentation of 
those issues that could be safely delayed or 
settled among themselves. The postpone- 
ment of some of these decisions, of course, 
require a more hurried handling in later 
weeks to meet budget or other deadlines and 
this was not without difficulty, as the case 
of the Skybolt missile illustrates. There 
were other factors here in addition to the 
shortness of time, however, and surely no 
nonfeasance can be charged respecting the 
postponement of this issue by the Pentagon 
when war and peace were at stake. 


The Mechanics of White House Decisions 


Finally, what are the component steps in 
White House decisionmaking? It is not 
hard to state the ideal but it is hard to state 
it with conviction. Theoretically it would be 
desirable to undertake, for each important 
decision, a series of carefully measured, care- 
fully spaced steps, including ideally the fol- 
lowing: first, agreement on the facts; second, 
agreement on the overall policy objective; 
third, a precise definition of the problem; 
fourth, a canvassing of all possible solutions, 
with all their shades and variations; fifth, 
a list of all the possible consequences that 
would flow from each solution; sixth, a 
recommendation and final choice of one al- 
ternative; seventh, the communication of 
that selection; and eighth, provision for its 
execution. 

In these ideal and mechanical terms, White 
House decisionmaking sounds easy, if some- 
what elaborate. It is simply the interaction 
of desire and fact—simply a determination of 
what the national interest requires in a given 
situation. But unfortunately it is neither 
mechanical nor easy. 

For the ideal case is the exception. Each 
step cannot be taken in order. The facts 
may be in doubt or dispute. Several policies, 
all good, may conflict. Several means, all 
bad, may be all that are open. Value judg- 
ments may differ. Stated goals may be im- 
precise. There may be many interruptions 
of what is right, what is possible, and what is 
in the national interest. A President’s de- 
cision may vary according to how the ques- 
tion is formulated and even by who presents 
it. All his available choices may be difficult 
mixtures of both good and evil. 

For every course he examines, there will 
always be some opposition in the country, 
in the Congress and even among his advisers. 
There will always be one adviser to say, after 
the fashion of certain columnists and com- 
mentators, that “on the one hand” consider 
this but “on the other hand” think of that. 
Idealists on his staff will rule out expedi- 
ency. Realists will disregard morality. Some 
will counsel speed; others will counsel de- 
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lay—yet even delay will constitute a de- 
cision. 

As each President nears a final answer, he 
realizes that this choice is only the begin- 
ning. For each new decision sets a precedent, 
begetting new decisions, foreclosing others, 
and causing reactions which require coun- 
teraction. Roosevelt, according to Madam 
Perkins, “rarely got himself sewed tight 
to a program from which there was no turn- 
ing back.” And President Kennedy, aware 
of the enormous hazards in the confronta- 
tion with the Soviets over Cuba last October, 
made certain that his first move did not close 
out either all his options or all of theirs. 

But too often a President finds that events 
or the decisions of others have limited his 
freedom of maneuver—that, as he makes a 
choice, that door closes behind him. And he 
knows that, once that door is closed, it may 
never open again and he may then find him- 
self in a one-way tunnel, or in a baffling 
maze, or descending a slippery slope. He 
cannot count on turning back, yet he cannot 
see his way ahead. He knows that if he is 
to act, some eggs must be broken to make 
the omelet, as the old saying goes. But he 
also knows that an omelet cannot lay any 
more eggs. 

III. The outer limits of decision 


All this has been by way of introduction 
and background, important to an under- 
standing of White House decisionmaking 
but revealing little of the process itself. 
The question still arises: What forces or 
factors converge to shape these decisions? 
What recurring threads are woven together 
in a President's final choice? 

It is my view that three fundamental 
kinds of forces influence most White House 
decisions. In my second lecture, I will dis- 
cuss these three in terms of Presidential 
advisers, Presidential politics and the Pres- 
idential perspective. In these three terms 
of reference I shall undertake to group all 
of the elements which mold Presidential 
choices. But before I can discuss these 
three forces, let me turn, in this first lec- 
ture, to the limits within which these forces 
operate—the frame on which the cloth is 
woven, 

For no President is free to go as far or as 
fast as his advisers, his politics, and his 
perspective may direct him. His decisions, 
and their advice, are set within at least five 
ever-present limitations. He is free to 
choose only within the limits of permissi- 
bility, within the limits of available re- 
sources, within the limits of available time, 
within the limits of previous commitments, 
and within the limits of available infor- 
mation. 

Some of these limits operate directly on 
the President; others shape the choices 
that come before him, Thus, in logical 
terms, it may be difficult to differentiate 
between the limits I shall discuss in this 
lecture and the influences to be described 
in the next. They may on occasion be in- 
terchangeable or even indistinguishable. 

But whatever the difficulties of semantic 
classification, I believe these five limitations 
are there. They may often be stretched. 
They may sometimes be absent. But they 
cannot be broken or ignored by a President 
on too many occasions without his suffering 
the consequences. 

I would guess that Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, upon completion of his second 
term—his dreams shattered as well as his 
health, his proposals rejected as well as his 
party—regarded the Presidential office with 
a somewhat different view than he had held 
here at Columbia some 14 years before. 
“The President is at liberty,” he had then 
declared, “both in law and conscience, to be 
as big a man as he can. His office is any- 
thing he has the sagacity and force to make 
it. His capacity will set the limit.” 

Wilson, and all who preceded and suc- 
ceeded him, found that there are other lim- 
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its. There are, first of all, the limits of per- 
missibility. In a government of laws, a 
President is not free to ignore the Constitu- 
tion he is sworn to uphold, the statutes he 
is obliged to enforce, the decisions of our 
courts and the rights of citizens and States. 
And to this body of law, as the world grows 
smaller, must be added international law, 
which cannot be dismissed as quickly as some 
claim. 

For example: had the Organization of 
American States failed last October to pro- 
vide the necessary two-thirds vote authoriz- 
ing a Cuban quarantine, the Soviets and 
possibly others might have been emboldened 
to challenge the legality of our action, creat- 
ing confusion and irresolution in the West- 
ern camp and giving rise to all kinds of cargo 
insurance and admiralty questions that this 
Nation would not enjoy untangling. 

Permissibility as a limit to decisionmak- 
ing, however, is not a matter of law alone. 
A decision in foreign affairs almost always 
depends on its acceptance by other nations— 
and, as President Kennedy once ruefully re- 
marked, to a group of us, the leaders of every 
nation seem to believe that the United States 
can change the minds and course of all na- 
tions but their own, A decision in domestic 
affairs (and often in foreign affairs, as in the 
case of Yugoslav trade) may depend on its 
being accepted, or its not being reversed, by 
the Congress—for the President under our 
system is not empowered to remake the Na- 
tion in his own image. 

Surprisingly enough, a President's decision 
in either domestic or foreign affairs may also 
depend upon its acceptance within the ex- 
ecutive branch itself—on the President's 
ability to gain acceptance for his point of 
view over dissent, inertia, incompetence, or 
importance among his own appointees and 
policy officials as well as the permanent 
bureaucracy. Few outsiders understand 
this; they view the executive branch as a 
monolith, where the President's every word 
is a command and all lines of authority run 
to him. But in truth there are checks and 
balances within the departments and agen- 
cies, and I can recall more than one occasion 
when it was necessary for the President to 
convince his own appointees before they 
could undertake to convince the Congress, 
the Soviets, or some other party. 

Nor is it enough that a decision be ac- 
ceptable. It must also be workable. It 
must be enforceable. It must be possible. 
The President is not omnipotent. Choices 
within his control may be altered by events 
beyond his control. Revolutions, assassina- 
tions, elections, and disasters daily change 
the face of the globe. A decision to main- 
tain a nuclear test moratorium may be shat- 
tered by a Soviet resumption. A decision to 
use only Federal marshals to protect a Negro 
student in Mississippi may be reversed by 
the violence of a mob. A decision to lower 
the deficit by withholding taxes on dividends 
may be rejected by the Congress. 

In the minds of the public and the press, 
as Philip Jessup has said. * + impossi- 
bility is sometimes confused with incom- 
petence or indecision.” Last summer, for 
example, the pressures on the President to 
request a quick tax cut before the election 
were very large. His delay was attributed 
by some to indecision. Yet in the absence 
of economic evidence sufficiently alarming to 
overcome key congressional objections— 
evidence which was never forthcoming— 
such a request would have been only an ex- 
ercise in futility, and possibly a harmful one 
at that. 

There is no clear standard of feasibility. 
It may depend on the President’s prestige 
at the moment of decision, as was notably 
true in the first hundred days of Franklin 
Roosevelt. It can be affected by an un- 
expected turn of events, such as occurred last 
year when the thalidomide tragedy increased 
the acceptability of drug reform. What is 
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clear is that a President’s authority is not 
as great as his responsibility, and that what 
is desirable is always limited by what is pos- 
sible or permissible. 

Secondly, there are limits of available re- 
sources, It is a law of life that every gain 
incurs a cost, and the most efficient deci- 
sion, therefore, is theoretically the one which 
produces the greatest margin of gain over 
cost. But, in government and politics, gains 
are hard to measure and costs are hard to 
predict. One gain may breed another, while 
the cost of failure may plummet out of con- 
trol. 

A President's resources are limited—not 
only in terms of money but in terms of man- 
power, time, credibility, patronage, and all 
the other tools at his command. If he ap- 
points a distinguished Secretary of Labor 
to the Supreme Court, he loses him from his 
Cabinet. If he allocates a billion dollars of 
his budget to education, it cannot be used 
for public works. If large numbers of scien- 
tists are recruited for a moon shot, they are 
not available for other needs. 

Only a limited number of commodities 
can be reserved from meaningful trade nego- 
tiations. Only a limited number of times 
can key Members of Congress or leaders of 
the alliance be approached with special re- 
quests. Only a limited number of televised 
appeals can be made to the Nation without 
the danger of diminishing returns. 

Any President, in short, must always be 
setting priorities and measuring costs. The 
Official most often likely to loom largest in 
his thinking when he makes a key decision 
is not the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of Defense but the Director of the 
Budget. 

Third are the limits of available time. 
There is “a time for every matter under 
heaven,” the Scriptures say; “a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak—a time for war 
and a time for peace.” Certainly time is of 
the essence in a Presidential decision. 
There is a time to act and a time to wait. 
By not acting too soon, the President may 
find that the problem dissolves or resolves 
itself, that the facts are different from 
what he thought, or that the state of the 
Nation has changed. By not waiting too 
long, he may make the most of the mood 
of the moment, or retain that element of 
surprise which is so often essential to mili- 
tary and other maneuvers. 

Franklin Roosevelt was reputed to be a 
master of political timing. Mrs. Roosevelt 
spoke of his enormous patience,” his ability 
to “wait for exactly the right moment to 
act.” “Though he enjoyed giving the im- 
pression of snap decisions,” writes Schlesing- 
er, he “actually made few,” and had, in fact, 
a “weakness for postponement”—waiting un- 
til the situation had crystallized, until con- 
flicts between competing forces were resolved, 
until public opinion was united. 

Postponement often can be a weakness. 
Secrecy in government is sometimes neces- 
sary, but it is rarely permanent; and the 
topics of decisions long postponed are likely 
to be revealed before the decision is taken. 
The desire for more argument or more facts 
is always pressing, but overly prolonged fact- 
finding and debate may produce answers to 
questions which no longer exist. In the 
White House the future rapidly becomes the 
past; and delay is itself a decision. 

Yet most Presidential decisions are too 
far-reaching and too irrevocable to be taken 
in haste, when the facts are uncertain, when 
the choices are unclear, or when the long- 
range consequences are not as discernible as 
the immediate reactions and results. Pres- 
ident Kennedy has said, with respect to the 
Cuban crisis: “If we had to act in the first 
24 hours, I don't think * * * we would have 
chosen as prudently as we finally did.” 

Some observers have argued that the Pres- 
ident should have been told of that ominous 
missile discovery the night the first evidence 
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came in. Yet there was no action to be taken 
that night of a retaliatory or investigative 
nature, nor any reason to believe that his 
options would be different in the morning, 
when the actual presentation could be made. 
The departure of dinner guests to sudden 
midnight meetings at the White House might 
have served only to spread the alarm; and 
untroubled Presidential sleep—an all too 
rare and therefore carefully guarded com- 
modity—was a better preparation for the 
days ahead than a fruitless night of dis- 
cussion. 

As the exhaustive and exhausting deliber- 
ations of that long October week went for- 
ward, however, the limits of time did become 
more pressing. For all of us knew that, once 
the missile sites under construction became 
operational and capable of responding to any 
apparent threat or command with a nuclear 
volley, the President's options would be dras- 
tically changed. And all of us knew that, 
once the Soviets learned of our information 
and planning, our prospects for surprise and 
initiative would be greatly lessened. The 
President, therefore, could not wait for 
unanimity among all his advisers or for a 
special congressional session. The lonely 
decision was his—and he made it in good 
time. 

Under any President, life in the White 
House is a series of deadlines: A new measure 
to be proposed before the old law expires; 
an Executive order to be issued while the 
Congress is out of session; a dispute to be 
resolved before the President’s next press 
conference. At times, the President will 
deliberately impose a deadline as a means 
of limiting debate. When the time and 
topic of a televised speech have been an- 
nounced, for example, departments con- 
cerned with that subject, however laggard 
they may have been up to then, will make 
certain that their views are crystallized and 
forcefully presented. 

Fourth are the limits of previous com- 
mitments, including the commitments or 
principles of the Nation or party, the com- 
mitments or precedents of an earlier Presi- 
dent, the commitments or decisions of a 
subordinate official, and the statements of 
the President himself. 

Of all these, party platforms and cam- 
paign promises are often the least confining, 
for they are usually worded by both parties 
with sufficient art to permit some elasticity, 
if not evasion. 

On the other hand, even though they 
come from different political parties, a Pres- 
ident will find that his predecessor’s guar- 
antee of some little nation’s military secu- 
rity, for example, is not easily reversed, no 
matter how greatly the problem has changed. 
Similarly, the actions of that predecessor may 
set a precedent which the Nation assumes 
will be followed as, for example, in the use 
of Federal troops to enforce court ordered 
desegregation, or the release of detailed 
information on the President’s physical 
ailments. President Kennedy’s successor, re- 
gardless of party, will find it difficult to re- 
verse the Nation's present course in space or 
in Latin America. Whatever the merits of 
these various decisions, it is clear that no 
President starts out with a clean slate be- 
fore him. 

And even after he is in office, he cannot 
easily reyerse a promise made by a subordi- 
nate—by an ambassador on foreign assist- 
ance, for example, or on the recognition of a 
new government—if that man’s stature in 
the host country is to continue to be 
respected. 

But the clearest limitations of all are those 
imposed by a President’s own decisions, He 
need not make a fetish of consistency but 
he must avoid confusion or the appearance 
of deception. He will in most cases, there- 
fore, adopt his own policy as precedents and 
consider his own statements as binding, 
whether they were contained in an informal 
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answer to a press conference question or in 
a formal document of state. If the Pres- 
ident solemnly promises to submit a bal- 
anced budget, or to reduce the outflow of 
gold, or to curb civilian appropriations, the 
country, the Congress, and the executive 
branch will all assume that such pledges 
were not lightly made and must not be 
lightly taken; and the weight of those words 
will narrow many subsequent Presidential 
choices. 

If I may refer once again to this Nation's 
response to the presence of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba last October, this decision was not 
wholly developed during the 7 days preced- 
ing its announcement. President Kennedy, 
on the morning of the first of those 7 days, 
sent for copies of all his earlier statements 
on Cuba—on the presence of offensive as dis- 
tinguished from defensive weapons, on 
threats to our vital interests, and on our 
armed intervention in that island. These 
earlier decisions made it unlikely that he 
would respond to the October crisis by doing 
nothing and unlikely that his first step 
would be an invasion. 

Here, too, the Nation's basic commitment 
to tradition and principle was involved. An 
air strike on military installations in Cuba 
without any advance warning was rejected as 
a Pearl Harbor in reverse,“ and no one could 
devise a form of advance warning (other 
than the quarantine itself, which was a type 
of warning) that would not leave this Na- 
tion vulnerable to either endless discussion 
and delay (while work on the missiles went 
forward) or to a harsh indictment in the 
opinion and history of the world. 

Similarly, in the summer of 1961, our dip- 
lomatic and military responses to each ag- 
gravation in West Berlin were kept consist- 
ent with general allied policy in the area. 
And the fiscal questions this crisis posed are 
an example of two prior commitments in 
conflict. A tax cut at that time, while it 
might have strengthened the economy at a 
crucial moment, could not be included in an 
emergency program for increasing burdens 
and effort; while a tax increase, though it 
might have helped pay for rising defense 
costs, would have been incompatible with 
the President's pledge on the Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Consistency in decision, let me make clear, 
is not simply a matter of a President’s image. 
Even in our rapidly evolving society, even 
under a progressive administration, innova- 
tion is more difficult than continuation. 
For machinery must be rearranged. The 
public or the Congress or the allies must be 
persuaded, New costs must be incurred; and 
old expenditures may be wasted. Having 
once decided to build an expensive weapons 
system, or to assist in some nation’s defense, 
or to send a man to the moon, a reversal of 
that decision is deterred in part by the pros- 
pects of losing the investment already made. 

Fifth and finally are the limits of available 
information. And implicit in this limit is 
the President's need to make certain that as 
much information as possible is available. 
Reliance on official channels only has never 
proven to be wise. For there will always be 
subordinates who are willing to tell a Presi- 
dent only what they want him to hear, or, 
what is even worse, only what they think he 
wants to hear. 

Franklin Roosevelt made a systematic ef- 
fort to supplement the official sources of in- 
formation, not limiting his search to the 
somewhat rarified and often provincial at- 
mosphere of Washington, D.C. Similarly, 
President Kennedy—although he is careful 
to rely primarily on the responsible officers 
involved when a final decision is to be 
taken—seeks independent information from 
a vast variety of unofficial sources: news- 
papers, magazines, books, radio, television, 
visitors, friends, politicians, pollsters, the 
spokesmen for private organizations, and a 
sampling of White House mail. 
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But add any or all of these to the inevitable 
and inexorable tides of official memorandums, 
reports, cables, intelligence briefings, analy- 
ses, and other Government documents, and 
the occupant of the White House becomes 
subject to drowning in paper. All Presi- 
dents, at least in modern times, have com- 
plained about their reading pile; and few 
have been able to cope with it. 

There is a temptation, consequently, to 
cut out all that is unpleasant—yet rational 
decisions require an understanding of op- 
posed positions. There is a temptation to 
require more screening of information, with 
only the most salient facts filtering through 
on one-page memorandums. But only if he 
immerses himself in the problem will a Presi- 
dent know what questions he must ask if 
he is to find the answers he must give. While 
he cannot it himself to be submerged 
in detail, he cannot afford to know so little 
as to shut out perspective and new inspi- 
ration. 

It is commonly said that our Presidents 
need more time set aside to do nothing but 
think. Yet presumably we elect a man who 
is thinking all the time, who is thinking 
when reading or listening or conferring. Our 
real concern should be that the President 
has all the facts he needs to make certain 
he is thinking with profit. The lonely isola- 
tion of the Presidency refers to the solitude 
of his responsibility, not to insulating him 
from all the pressures, paperwork and dis- 
cussions which are essential to his perspec- 
tive. 

To make informed decisions, the Pres- 
ident must be at home with a staggering 
range of information about history, econom- 
ics, politics, and personalities in 50 States 
and now in 100 or more countries. He must 
know all about the ratio of cotton acreage 
to prices, of inventory accumulations to em- 
ployment, of corporate investment to earn- 
ings, of selected steel prices to the economy, 
and of the biological effects of fallout to the 
effects of natural radiation. He must cope 
with issues for which no previous experience 
on earth can equip him. For the essence of 
decision is choice; and, to choose, it is first 
necessary to know. 

No President, of course, pays attention to 
all the information he receives; nor can he 
possibly remember it all, What he actually 
considers and retains may well be the key 
to what he decides; and these in turn may 
depend on his confidence in the source and 
on the manner in which the facts are pre- 
sented. He is certain to regard some officials 
and periodicals with more respect than oth- 
ers. He is certain to find himself able to 
communicate more easily with some staff 
members than with others. He is certain to 
find that some reports or briefing books have 
a higher reliability than others, that some 
can be skimmed and some even skipped. 

The primary problem of Presidential in- 
formation, however, is usually not an abun- 
dance of reliable data but a shortage, espe- 
cially in foreign affairs. The apparatus and 
operations of modern intelligence systems 
can obtain and assemble great quantities of 
heretofore unreachable facts, but they can- 
not predict the future. And it is the fu- 
ture which most often must be gaged. 

In these last 2 years, for example, the 
President has had to judge whether this Na- 
tion’s resumption of nuclear tests would in- 
crease or the prospects for a test 
ban treaty; whether new military assistance 
to the Congo would assure its pacification or 
bring it back into the cold war; whether our 
quarantine around the island of Cuba would 
lead to Soviet submarine warfare, to a Ber- 
lin blockade, or to Soviet ships turning back. 

Domestic decisions also involve uncer- 
tainty—whether a Presidential appeal for his 
health insurance program would diminish or 
stiffen the opposition; whether Presidential 
criticism of a union or industry, which is 
threatening industrial peace or price stabil- 
ity, would bring a reconsideration or merely 
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an angry rebuff; whether a Presidential order 
banning discrimination in Federal housing 
would achieve its objectives or simply cause 
a shifting of financing to other sources or a 
weakening of the housing market; whether 
the State and local authorities in Oxford, 
Miss., could keep order without Federal 
troops or had never intended to do so? 

These are the kinds of facts a President 
would like to know but cannot know on the 
domestic scene, where one miscalculation can 
endanger his entire program. But the gaps 
in his information are even greater on the 
world scene, and there one miscalculation 
can endanger the Nation, or even life as we 
know it on this planet. 

Yet decisions must be made. Despite the 
gaps in his information, despite the stric- 
tures of his previous pledges, despite the 
crowding of his schedule and the shortage 
of waking hours, despite the narrowness of 
his available resources and the restrictions 
on his permissible options, despite all these 
limitations the President must, nevertheless, 
make decisions every day on courses for the 
Nation that may decide its success or sur- 
vival. 

Few Presidents, therefore, I am certain, 
could survive themselves unless they had 
the capacity to say, as Franklin Roosevelt 
reportedly said to a friend: “At night, when 
I lay my head on my pillow and I think of 
the things that have come before me during 
the day, and the decisions I have made, I 
say to myself, ‘Well, I have done the best 
I could,’ and I turn over and go to sleep.” 

President Harding, on the other hand, was 
one of those who did not survive; and he is 
reported to have burst out to a friend: “I 
listen to one side and they seem right, and 
then I talk to the other side and they seem 
just as right, and there I am where I started. 
God, what a job.” 

What a job it is, indeed. The President 
may seek advice from the Congress, from 
the Cabinet, or from his personal advisers. 
He may seek the views of the press, the 
parties, and the public. All this and more 
will be discussed in my next lecture. But 
however numerous his counselors, in that 
final moment of truth there can be no “mul- 
titudes, multitudes” in the “valley of deci- 
sion.” There can be only one lonely man— 
the President of the United States. 
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Having reviewed last month the back- 
ground, nature, and limits of decision- 
making in the White House, we turn finally 
to the major forces or sources of influence 
which shape the decision itself, grouped 
under three frames of reference: presiden- 
tial politics, presidential advisers, and the 
presidential perspective. (All of these clas- 
sifications are arbitrary and imprecise; and 
another observer with equal logic and ac- 
curacy might well have listed 23 or indeed 
43 subdivisions.) 


IV. Presidential politics 


Some purists—if not realists—may blush 
at the fact that politics heads the list. But 
we are discussing our prime political office 
and the Nation’s prime politician—a man 
who has been chosen by his party as well as 
the people. Some Presidents may assert that 
they are above politics, yet politics, in its 
truest and broadest sense, still colors their 
every decision (including the decision to ap- 
pear nonpolitical). Some issues have been 
traditionally deemed to be outside of poli- 
tics, but considerations of public and con- 
gressional support still affect their disposi- 
tion. 

There is nothing dishonorable about the 
influence of politics on White House deci- 
sions. In a nation governed by the consent 
of the governed it is both honorable and 
indispensable. While limitations of responsi- 
bility and accuracy should always be pres- 
ent, to say that we should remove such is- 
sues as Berlin or Red China from politics is 
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to say they should be removed from public 
accountability and scrutiny. To charge that 
a President is politically motivated when he 
advocates a tax cut or a strong civil rights 
measure is simply to charge that he is doing 
what every elected official is elected to do. 

Politics pervades the White House without 
seeming to prevail. It is not a role for which 
the President sets apart certain hours. It is 
rarely the sole subject of a formal Presi- 
dential meeting. It is instead an ever-pres- 
ent influence, counterbalancing the unreal- 
istic, checking the unreasonable, sometimes 
preventing the desirable, but always testing 
what is acceptable. 

Public Opinion 

But democratic government is not a pop- 
ularity contest; and no President is obliged 
to abide by the dictates of public opinion. 
Our political idealism may be filled with 
assumptions of human virtue and wisdom— 
but our political history is filled with 
examples of human weakness and error. 

Public opinion is often erratic, incon- 
sistent, arbitrary, and unreasonable. It rare- 
ly considers the needs of the next generation 
or the history of the last. It is frequently 
hampered by myths and misinformation, by 
stereotypes and shibboleths, and by an in- 
nate resistance to innovation. It is usually 
slow to form, promiscuous and pervidious in 
its affection, and always difficult to distin- 
guish. 

A President, therefore, must remember 
that public opinion and the public interest 
do not always agree. The value to this Na- 
tion of a foreign aid program, for example, 
is not determined by its popularity. Last 
year’s trade expansion bill could not have 
awaited a sponstaneous public demand, 
Voter enthusiasm for our space effort is high 
after each flight of a Soviet or American 
astronaut, but in between flights new doubts 
and complaints will emerge. And almost any 
polister in any State will find that most 
voters want higher Federal expenditures in 
their areas of interest, lower expenditures 
elsewhere, and a balanced budget always. 

No President could simply respond to these 
pressures. He has a responsibility to lead 
public opinion as well as respect it—to shape 
it, to inform it, to woo it, and win it. It can 
be his sword as well as his compass. An 
aroused public opinion was more effective 
last year, for example, in helping create a 
climate favorable to the rescission of steel 
prices, than any statutory tool. President 
Kennedy's televised explanations of his de- 
cisions on Berlin, nuclear testing, and the 
Cuban quarantine achieved on each occasion 
a new national consensus that discouraged 
any adversary's hopes for disunity. 

But arousing public opinion is a delicate 
task. President Kennedy's plea for fallout 
shelters in his 1961 discussion of Berlin 
ended the prevailing national apathy on civil 
defense, but it also unleashed an emotional 
response which grew to nearly hysterical 
proportions (before it receded once again to 
near apathy). His warnings on the pres- 
ence of Soviet missiles in Cuba last October 
had to be sufficiently somber to enlist sup- 
port around the world without creating 
panic here at home. 

In 1961 he resisted the recommendation 
that he declare a full-scale national emer- 
gency over the threat to Berlin, recognizing 
that this resort to ultimate powers and public 
response had to be selectively used. For 
similar reasons, he has generally refused to 
stir up the public against a Congress which 
is controlled (at least nominally) by his own 
party and which has consistently enacted 
four-fifths of his program. 

In short, Presidential appeals for public 
support must be at the right time and with 
the right frequency, if they are to be effec- 
tive. On other occasions he may need to 
alienate a portion of his public support, for 
serving as President of all the people does 
not mean offending none of them. But 
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this also cannot be done too often, if he is 
to maintain his position; and it should not 
be done for meaningless or hopeless causes. 
President Kennedy may have struck the 
right balance, for he is criticized, on the one 
hand for expanding the powers of his office, 
sending too much to the Congress, and 
taking on too many controversies and, at 
the same time, for hoarding his popularity 
and recognizing the limitations of a largely 
lethargic electorate. 

One important distinction should be kept 
in mind. In domestic affairs, a Presidential 
decision is usually the beginning of public 
debate. In foreign affairs, the issues are 
frequently so complex, the facts so obscure, 
and the period for decision so short that the 
American people have from the beginning— 
and even more so in this century—delegated 
to the President more discretion in this vital 
area; and they are usually willing to sup- 
port any reasonable decision he makes. 

But public opinion cannot be taken for 
granted. Some Presidents have tried to 
change it; others have rushed to catch up 
with it; but mone has repeatedly defied it. 
“With public sentiment on its side,” Lincoln 
said with some exaggeration, “everything 
succeeds; with public sentiment against it, 
nothing succeeds.” Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote: “I cannot go any faster than the 
people will let me.” And President Ken- 
nedy is acutely aware of Jefferson's dictum: 
“Great innovations should not be forced on 
slender majorities.” 

President Kennedy, for example, has 
pressed a divided Congress and a contented 
public to abandon century-old economic pre- 
cepts and accept a sizable tax cut with a 
sizable deficit at a time of general pros- 
perity—but, unwilling to be so far out in 
front of Congress and the country that his 
program would have no chance, he stretched 
out the proposed tax cut to avoid a peace- 
time deficit larger than that of his predeces- 
sor. 
No President respects public opinion sim- 
ply out of fear of impeachment or even solely 
out of a desire for reelection, for the same 
principle is followed in both his terms. In- 
stead, both his conscience and his common- 
sense, both his principles, and his political 
judgment, compel him to seek, to the extent 
possible, the approval of the voters who 
elected him and who can defeat his party, 
the consent of the governed who are affected 
by his decision and on whose consent its suc- 
cess may depend. 

Every President must, therefore, be a keen 
judge of public opinion, to distinguish its 
petty whims, to estimate its endurance, to 
respond to its impatience, and to respect its 
potential power. He must know how best 
and how often he can appeal to the public 
and when it is better left undisturbed. 

No President reaches that summit of pub- 
lic favor without believing he possesses (and 
he usually does) an extraordinary instinct 
for public opinion. He does not rely simply 
on the views expressed in his mail, or in pub- 
lic petitions, or by pickets in front of the 
White House. He does not simply go by opin- 
ion polls or crowd reaction. Nor does he 
generalize from conversations with visitors, 
reports from his advisers, or his reading, and 
viewing of mass media. His political intui- 
tion is in part an amalgamation of all of 
these, but he is likely to regard his own in- 
visible antennae as somehow more sensitive 
thanany. (President McKinley, according to 
Speaker Cannon, retained his popularity by 
“keeping his ear so close to the ground he 
got it full of grasshoppers.“) 

I no longer believe those who say that a 
poor politician could be a good President, 
“if he could only be appointed to the job.” 
Without the qualities required of a success- 
ful candidate, without the ability to rally 
support, to understand the public, to express 
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its aspirations, without the organizational 
talent, the charm, and the physi- 
cal stamina required to survive the pri- 
maries, the convention, and the election, no 
man would make a great President, however 
wise in other ways he might be. 


Pressure Groups, Congress and the Press 

Each President must also judge when to 
oppose or accommodate a single segment of 
public opinion, This is not an easy task. 
There will always be a small but noisy group 
of critics intolerant of the gap between hope 
and possibility, complaining of a lack of 
leadership when long-awaited measures are 
not immediately enacted, while an equally 
small and vocal group will wail that each 
step forward the President takes is a gross 
usurpation of power. 

The amount of pressure generated by those 
concerned over import competition must be 
balanced against the less active but larger 
number of persons benefiting from both ex- 
ports and imports. The political or con- 
gressional attacks induced by a contractor 
whose weapons system has been discontinued 
must be weighed against the long-range 
costs of continuing an outmoded system. 

The task is not always one of choosing 
between two interests. No President, even if 
he so wished, could suspend the laws in re- 
sponse to complaints—with to de- 
segregation or antitrust, for example. But he 
may find it desirable to accept amendments 
to a tax measure, or to reach informal 
understandings on concessions regarding a 
trade bill, in order to secure the passage of 
those bills with the support of a diverse 
coalition; or he may warn his appointees 
against exhibiting an attitude toward busi- 
ness or labor that is so hostile it might 
dampen the economic climate. 

A President’s own ties with some economic 
or other interest group may give him addi- 
tional bargaining power with that group or 
reduced influence with another. A President 
with close ties to business, for example, will 
meet less resistance to his anti-inflation or 
antitrust efforts. On the other hand, while 
it should not be impossible to find an equi- 
table constitutional formula to settle the 
church-school aid problem, it is difficult for 
that formula to be suggested by the Nation’s 
first Catholic President. 

Pressure groups usually have less direct 
effect on the President than on his relations 
with the Congress—a large and separate topic 
but a major arena of presidential politics. 
While this discussion is concerned primarily 
with White House decisions, Members of the 
Congress will inevitably attempt to affect 
those decisions in much the same way as the 
White House attempts to affect the decisions 
of the Congress; i.e., legislators will privately 
or publicly lobby, pressure, encourage or dis- 
courage the President and his advisers, with 
respect to his legislative program or budget, 
both before and after their passage through 
the Congress. Presidents have differed in 
the degree of their deference to (or domina- 
tion of) congressional opinion, according to 
their own legislative experience, their con- 
trol of their party and their party’s control 
of the Congress, but all Presidents since 
Washington have noted the change in cli- 
mate that occurs when Congress adjourns. 

Finally, presidential politics includes at- 
tention to the American press and other 
media. Their selection and description of 
particular events—far more than their edito- 
rials—help to create or promote national is- 
sues, to shape the minds of the Congress and 
public, and to influence the President's 
agenda and timing. Ever since George 
Washington expressed the wish in 1777 “that 
our printers were most discreet in many of 
their publications,” our Presidents and the 
press have engaged in what the jargon of 
the cold war would call a contest for men’s 
minds. 
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The winning side in this contest is debat- 
able. The advent of television has given 
the President great resources for directly 
reaching the public—but even Presidential 
corrections rarely catch up with those mis- 
statements which now and then appear in 
the press. For example, the great newspaper 
chain which last winter headlined a totally 
false scare story about Soviet planes over- 
flying the Southeastern United States has 
never acknowledged its error. 

I have often been asked why President 
Kennedy, unlike his predecessor, should 
bother to read so many newspapers when so 
much of their important information and 
arguments, excluding oversea events and 
statements that occurred during the night, 
is at least 24 hours old to him. Obviously 
this would be even more true of weekly 
and monthly magazines. He reads them, I 
believe, partly to gain new insights for him- 
self but primarily to know what the pub- 
lic and the Congress are reading, to see 
how his actions or choices appear to others 
without his access to the facts. For any 
President, any politician dependent on pub- 
lic opinion, is concerned with how that opin- 
ion is shaped, with how—to use a current 
phase—the news is being managed in the 
only place it can be managed—in the media 
editorial offices. 


V. Presidential advisers 


The Nation's press also serves—though not 
nearly to the extent it imagines—as a key 
Presidential adviser, thus introducing my 
second major category, the only one of the 
three categories specifically mentioned in 
the Constitution. Article II, section 2, pro- 
vides that the President may require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their re- 
spective offices.” But it does not prevent 
him from requiring their opinion orally, as 
the present incumbent frequently prefers in 
the early stages of decision. It does not pre- 
vent him from obtaining a Cabinet member's 
opinion on subjects not relating to his re- 
spective office—if a Secretary of Defense has 
a business background, for example, that 
would be helpful in a dispute with the steel 
industry; or if a Secretary of the Treasury 
has experience in foreign affairs. Nor is the 
President prevented from seeking the opin- 
ions of those who are not principal officers 
of the executive departments. 


Meeting With Advisers 


In short, each President must determine 
for himself how best to elicit and assess the 
advice of his advisers. Organized meetings— 
of the Cabinet and National Security Coun- 
cil, for example—have certain indispensable 
advantages, not the least of which are the 
increased public confidence inspired by order 
and regularity and the increased esprit de 
corps of the participants. 

President Kennedy, whose nature and 
schedule would otherwise turn him away 
from meetings for the sake of meeting, has 
sometimes presided over sessions of the full 
Cabinet and National Security Council held 
primarily for these two reasons. Regularly 
scheduled meetings can also serve to keep 
open the channels of communication. This 
is the primary purpose, for example, of the 
President's weekly breakfast with his party's 
legislative leaders. 

But there are other important advantages 
to meetings. The interaction of many minds 
is usually more illuminating than the in- 
tuition of one. In a meeting representing 
different departments and diverse points of 
view, there is a greater likelihood of hearing 
alternatives, of exposing errors and of chal- 
lenging assumptions. It is true in the White 
House, as in the Congress, that fewer votes 
are changed by open debate than by quiet 
negotiation among the debaters. But in the 
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White House, unlike the Congress, only one 
man’s vote is decisive—and thorough and 
thoughtful debate before he has made up 
his mind can assist him in that task. 

That meetings can sometimes be useful 
was proven by the deliberations of the NSC 
executive committee after last October’s dis- 
covery of offensive weapons in Cuba. The 
unprecedented nature of the Soviet move, 
the manner in which it cut across so many 
departmental jurisdictions, the limited 
amount of information available, and the 
security restrictions which inhibited staff 
work, all tended to have a leveling effect on 
the principals taking part in these discus- 
sions, so that each felt free to challenge the 
assumptions and assertions of all others. 

Everyone in that group altered his views 
as the give-and-take talk continued. Every 
solution or combination of solutions was 
coldly examined, and its disadvantages 
weighed. The fact that we started out with 
a sharp divergence of views, the President 
has said, was very valuable in hammering 
out a policy. 

In such meetings, a President must care- 
fully weigh his own words. Should he hint 
too early in the proceeding at the direction of 
his own thought, the weight of his authority, 
the loyalty of his advisers and their desire 
to be on the winning side may shut off pro- 
ductive debate. Indeed, his very presence 
may inhibit candid discussion. President 
Truman, I am told, absented himself for 
this reason from some of the National Se- 
curity Council discussions on the Berlin 
blockade; and President Kennedy, learning 
on his return from a midweek trip last 
October that the deliberations of the NSC 
executive committee over Cuba had been 
more spirited and frank in his absence, 
asked the committee to hold other prelimi- 
nary sessions without him. 

But no President—at least none with his 
cast of mind and concept of office—could 
stay out of the fray completely until all con- 
flicts were resolved and a collective decision 
reached. For group recommendations too 
often put a premium on consensus in place 
of content, on unanimity in place of pre- 
cision, on compromise in place of creativity. 

Some advisers may genuinely mistake 
agreement for validity and coordination for 
policy, looking upon their own role as that 
of mediator, conyinced that any conclusion 
shared by so many able minds must be right, 
and pleased that they could in this way ease 
their President’s problems. They may in 
fact have increased them. 

Even more severe limitations arise when a 
decision must be communicated, in a docu- 
ment or speech or diplomatic note. For 
group authorship is rarely, if ever, success- 
ful. A certain continuity and precision of 
style, and unity or argument, must be care- 
fully drafted, particularly in a public com- 
munication that will be read or heard by 
many diverse audiences, Its key principles 
and phrases can be debated, outlined and 
later reviewed by a committee; but basically 
authorship depends on one man alone with 
his typewriter or pen. (Had the Gettysburg 
address been written by a committee, its 10 
sentences would surely have grown to a 
hundred, its simple pledges would surely 
have been hedged and the world would in- 
deed have little noted or long remembered 
what was said there.) 

Moreover, even spirited debates can be 
stifling as well as stimulating. The homely, 
the simple, or the safe may sound far more 
plausible to the weary ear in the Cabinet 
room than it would look to the careful eye 
in the office. The most formidable debater 
is not necessarily the most informed; and 
the most reticent may sometimes be the 
wisest. 

Even the most distinguished and forth- 
right adviser is usually reluctant to stand 
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alone. If he fears his persistence in a meet- 
ing will earn him the disapprobation of his 
colleagues, a rebuff by the President or (in 
case of a “leak") the outrage of the Con- 
gress, press or public, he may quickly seek 
the safety of greater numbers. 

Still others may address themselves more 
to their image than to the issues. The lib- 
eral may seek to impress his colleagues with 
his caution; idealists may try to sound 
tough-minded. I have attended more than 
one meeting where a military solution was 
opposed by military minds and supported by 
those generally known as peace lovers. 

The quality of White House meetings also 
varies with the number and identity of those 
attending. Large meetings are less likely to 
keep secrets—too many Washington officials 
enjoy talking knowingly at social events or 
to the press or to their friends. Large meet- 
ings are also a less flexible instrument for 
action, less likely to produce a meaningful 
consensus or a frank, hard-hitting debate. 
President Kennedy prefers to invite only 
those whose official views he requires or 
whose unofficial judgment he values, and to 
reserve crucial decisions for a still smaller 
session or for solitary contemplation in his 
own office. 

The difficulty with small meetings, how- 
ever, is that, in Washington, nearly every- 
one likes to feel that he, too, conferred and 
concurred. For years agencies and indi- 
viduals all over town have felt affronted if 
not invited to a National Security Council 
session. The press leaps to conclusions as 
to who is in favor and who is not by scan- 
ning the attendance lists of meetings, spec- 
ulating in much the same fashion (and with 
even less success) as the Kremlinologists 
who study the reviewing stand at the Rus- 
sian May Day Parade or analyze which Soviet 
officials sat where at the opening of the 
Moscow ballet. 

Yet in truth attendance at a White House 
meeting is not necessarily a matter of logic. 
Protocol, personal relations, and the nature 
of the forum may all affect the list. Some 
basic foreign policy issue, for example, may 
be largely decided before it comes to the Na- 
tional Security Council—by the appointment 
of a key official, or by the President’s re- 
sponse at a press conference, or by the funds 
allocated in the budget. Yet personnel, press 
conference, and budget advice is generally 
given in meetings outside the NSC. 

Many different type of advisers, with differ- 
ing roles and contributions, attend these 
meetings, President Kennedy met on his tax 
policy last summer, for example, with pro- 
fessional economists from both inside and 
outside the Government, as well as with de- 
partment heads and White House aids. To 
the key meetings on Cuba last fall were in- 
vited highly respected Foreign Service officers 
as well as policy appointees, retired states- 
men, as well as personal Presidential assist- 


ants. 
Expert Advisers 

There is no predictable weight which a 
President can give to the conclusions of each 
type. The technical expert or career spe- 
cialist, to begin with, operating below the 
policymaking level, may have concentrated 
knowledge on the issue under study which 
no other adviser can match. Yet Presidents 
are frequently criticized for ignoring the ad- 
vice of their own experts. 

The reason is that the very intensity of 
that expert’s study may prevent him from 
seeing the broader, more practical perspective 
which must govern public policy. As Laski’s 
notable essay pointed out, too many experts 
lack a sense of proportion, an ability to 
adapt, and a willingness to accept evidence 
inconsistent with their own. The specialist, 
Laski wrote, too often lacks “insight into the 
movement and temper of the public mind. 
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He is an invaluable servant and an impos- 
sible master.” 

Thus the atomic scientists, discussing new 
tests, may think largely in terms of his own 
laboratory. The career diplomat, discussing 
an Asian revolt, may think largely in terms 
of his own post. The professional economist, 
in urging lower farm price supports, may 
think more in terms of his academic col- 
leagues than of the next presidential elec- 
tion. 

But not all experts recognize the limits of 
their political sagacity; and they do not 
hesitate to pronounce with a great air of 
authority broad policy recommendations in 
their own field (and sometimes all fields). 
Any President would be properly impressed 
by their seeming command of the complex; 
but the President’s own commonsense, his 
own understanding of the Congress and the 
country, his own balancing of priorities, his 
own ability to analyze and generalize and 
simplify, are more essential in reaching the 
right decision than all the specialized jargon 
and institutionalized traditions of the pro- 
fessional elite. 

The trained navigator, it has been rightly 
said, is essential to the conduct of a voyage; 
but his judgment is not superior on such 
matters as where it should go or whether it 
should be taken at all. Essential to the 
relationship between expert and politician, 
therefore, is the recognition by each of the 
other’s role, and the refusal of each to assume 
the other's role. The expert should neither 
substitute his political judgment for the 
policymaker’s nor resent the latter exercis- 
ing his own; and the policymaker should not 
forget which one is the expert. 

Expert predictions are likely to be even 
more tenuous than expert policy judgments, 
particularly in an age when only the unpre- 
dictable seems to happen. Last summer most 
of the top economists in Government, busi- 
ness, and academic life thought it likely that 
a recession would follow the stock-market 
slide—at least before the snows melted” 
was the cautious forcast by one economist 
for a cold Northern State. But, instead, this 
year’s thaw brought with it new levels of 
production and, naturally, a new set of 
predictions. 

Last fall most specialists in Soviet affairs 
believed that long-range Soviet missiles, 
with their closely guarded electronic systems, 
would never be stationed on the uncertain 
island of Cuba, nearly 6,000 miles away 
from Soviet soil and supplies. Nevertheless, 
each rumor to this effect was checked out; 
increasing rumors brought increased sur- 
veillance; and when, finally, the unexpected 
did happen, this did not diminish the Presi- 
dent’s respect for these career servants. It 
merely demonstrated once again that the 
only infallible experts are those whose fore- 
casts have never been tested. 


Cabinet Advisers 


In short, a Cabinet of politicians and pol- 
icymakers is better than a Cabinet of ex- 
perts. But a President will also weigh with 
care the advice of each Cabinet official. For 
the latter is also bound by inherent limita- 
tions. He was not necessarily selected for 
the President’s confidence in his judgment 
alone—considerations of politics, geography, 
public esteem and interest group pressures 
may also have played a part, as well as his 
skill in administration. 

Moreover, each Department has its own 
clientele and point of view, its own experts 
and bureaucratic interests, its own relations 
with the Congress and certain subcommit- 
tees, its own statutory authority, objectives 
and standards of success. No Cabinet mem- 
ber is free to ignore all this without impair- 
ing the morale and efficiency of his Depart- 
ment, his standing therein and his relations 
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with the powerful interest groups and Con- 
gressmen who consider it partly their own. 

The President may ask for a Secretary’s 
best judgment apart from the Department's 
views; but in the mind of the average Secre- 
tary (and there have been many notable ex- 
ceptions) the two may be hardly distin- 
guishable. Whether he is the captive or the 
champion of those interests makes no prac- 
tical difference. By reflecting in his advice to 
the President his agency’s component bu- 
reaus, some of which he may not even con- 
trol, he increases both his prestige within 
the Department and his parochialism with- 
out. 

Bureaucratic parochialism and rivalry are 
usually associated in Washington with the 
armed services; but they in fact affect the 
outlook of nearly every agency. They can be 
observed, to cite only a few examples, in the 
jurisdictional maneuvering between the Park 
Service and the Forest Service, between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army En- 
gineers, between State and Treasury on 
world finance, or State and Commerce on 
world trade, or State and Defense on world 
disarmament. 

These qualities can be observed in Cabinet 
autobiographies complaining that the Presi- 
dent—any President—rarely saw things their 
way. And they can also be observed in case 
studies of an agency head paying more heed 
to the Congress than to the President who 
named him. But it is the Congress, after 
all, that must pass on his requests for 
money, men, and authority. It is the Con- 
gress with which much of his time will be 
spent, which has the power to investigate 
his acts or alter his duties. And it is the 
Congress which vested many of his respon- 
sibilities directly in him, not in the Presi- 
dent or the executive branch. 

White House Staff Advisers 

The parochialism of experts and Depart- 
ment heads is offset in part by a President’s 
White House and executive staff. These few 
assistants are the only other men in Wash- 
ington whose responsibilities both enable 
and require them to look, as he does, at the 
Government as a whole. Even the White 
House specialists—the President's economic 
advisers or science adviser, for example— 
are likely to see problems in a broader per- 
spective, within the framework of the Presi- 
dent’s objectives and without the constraints 
of bureaucratic tradition. 

White House staff members are chosen, not 
according to any geographical, political or 
other pattern, but for their ability to serve 
the President’s needs and to talk the Presi- 
dent’s language. They must not—and do not 
in this administration—replace the role of a 
Cabinet official or block his access to the 
President. Instead, by working closely with 
departmental personnel, by spotting, refining, 
and defining issues for the President, they 
can increase governmental unity rather than 
splinter responsibility. A goon White House 
staff can give a President that crucial mar- 
gin of time, analysis and judgment that 
makes an unmanageable problem more man- 
ageable. 

But there are limiting factors as well. A 
White House adviser may see a departmental 
problem in a wider context than the Secre- 
tary, but he also has less contact with actual 
operations and pressures, with the Congress 
and interested groups. If his own staff 
grows too large, his office may become only 
another department, another level of clear- 
ances and concurrences instead of a per- 
sonal instrument of the President. If his 
confidential relationship with the President 
causes either one to be too uncritical of the 
other’s Judgment, errors may go uncorrect- 
ed. If he develops (as Mr. Acheson has sug- 
gested so many do) a confidence in his own 
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competence which outruns the fact, his con- 
tribution may be more mischievous than 
useful. If, on the other hand, he defers too 
readily to the authority of renowned ex- 
perts and Cabinet powers then the President 
is denied the skeptical, critical service his 
staff should be providing. 


Outside Advisers 


Finally, a President may seek or receive 
advice from outside the executive branch— 
from Members of the Congress, from inde- 
pendent wise men, elder statesmen, academic 
lights, from presidentially named high-level 
commissions or special agents, or merely 
from conversations with friends, visitors, pri- 
vate interest leaders, and others. Inevitably, 
unsolicited advice will pour in from the mass 
media. 

This is good. Every President needs in- 
dependent, unofficial sources of advice for 
the same reasons he needs independent, un- 
official sources of information. Outside ad- 
visers may be more objective. Their con- 
tact with affected groups may be closer. 
They may be men whose counsel the Presi- 
dent trusts, but who are unable to accept 
Government service for financial or personal 
reasons, 

Whatever the justification, outside advice 
has its own limitations. As national prob- 
lems become more complex and interrelated, 
requiring continuous, firsthand knowledge 
of confidential data and expert analysis, very 
few outsiders are sufficiently well informed. 
The fact that some simple recommendation, 
contained in an editorial or political ora- 
tion or informal conversation, seems more 
striking or appealing or attention getting 
than the intricate product of bureaucracy 
does not make it any more valid. 

Moreover, once the advice of a distin- 
guished private citizen or committee is 
sought and made public, rejection of that 
advice may add to the President's difficulties. 
The appointment by the last three Presi- 
dents of special advisory committees on civil 
rights, world trade, and foreign aid was, in 
that sense, a gamble—a gamble that the final 
views of these committees would strengthen, 
not weaken, the President's purpose. 
Should the outside report not be made pub- 
lic—the Gaither report being a well-known 
example—a President who rejects its advice 
may still have to face the consequences of 
its authors’ displeasure. 


Qualifications of Advisers 

Finally, a President’s evaluation of any in- 
dividual’s advice is dependent in part on the 
human characteristics of both men. Per- 
sonalities play an intangible but surprisingly 
important role. Particular traits, social ties, 
recreational interests, or occupational back- 
grounds may strengthen or weaken the 
bonds between them. Some Presidents pay 
more attention to generals, some to busi- 
nessmen, some to politicians, some even to 
intellectuals who have never met a payroll 
and never carried a precinct. 

In truth, a political background, not nec- 
essarily at the precinct level, is helpful. It 
gives the adviser a more realistic under- 
standing of the President’s needs. Those 
without such experience will tend to assume 
that the few Congressmen in touch with 
their agency speak for all the Congress—that 
one or two contacts at a Washington cock- 
tail party are an index of public opinion— 
and that what looms large in the newspaper 
headlines necessarily looms large in the pub- 
lic mind. 

Those with a political base of their own 
are also more secure in case of attack; but 
those with political ambitions of their 
own—as previous Presidents discovered— 
may place their own reputation and rec- 
ord ahead of their President's. (Such a man 
is not necessarily suppressing his consci- 
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ence and forgetting the national interest. 
He may sincerely believe whatever it is most 
of his advantage to believe—much like the 
idealistic but hungry lawyer who will never 
defend a guilty man but persuades himself 
that all rich clients are innocent.) 

Other advisers may also be making a rec- 
ord, not for some future campaign, but for 
some future publication. “History will rec- 
ord that I am right,” he mutters to him- 
self, if not to his colleagues, because he in- 
tends to write that history in his memoirs. 
The inaccuracy of most Washington diaries 
and autobiographies is surpassed only by 
the immodesty of their authors. 

The opposite extreme is the adviser who 
tells his President only what he thinks the 
President wants to hear—a bearer of con- 
sistently good tidings but frequently bad 
advice, 

Yet there is no sure test of a good ad- 
viser. The most rational, pragmatic-appear- 
ing man may turn out to be the slave of his 
own private myths, habits, and emotional 
beliefs. The hardest-working man may be 
too busy and out-of-touch with the issue at 
hand, or too weary to focus firmly on it. 
(I saw firsthand, during the long days and 
nights of the Cuban crisis, how brutally 
physical and mental fatigue can numb the 
good sense as well as the senses of normally 
articulate men.) 

The most experienced man may be ex- 
perienced only in failure, or his experience, 
in Coleridge’s words, may be “like the stern 
lights of a ship which illumine only the track 
it has passed.” The most articulate au- 
thoritative man may only be making bad 
advice sound good, while driving into sil- 
ence less aggressive or more cautious advisers. 

(Let me make it clear that my emphasis 
on the role of the President has not made 
me a turncoat to the distinguished class of 
Presidential advisers. On the contrary, 
while his perspective may be more limited, 
the career specialist, the Cabinet Secretary, 
the White House aid or any other adviser 
still has a valuable contribution to make; 
and his limited perspective is a danger only 
if both he and the President are blind to 
that limitation.) 

All this a President must weigh in hearing 
his advisers. He need not weigh them 
equally. For toward some, he will have more 
respect. With some, he will communicate 
easier. For some, he will have more affec- 
tion. 

President Kennedy’s confidence in the At- 
torney General, for example, on a wide va- 
riety of issues, is based not on fraternal ties 
alone but on long years of observing and 
testing his brother's judgment and depend- 
ability. The more active role taken by Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg—also assumed by 
his successor but in contrast with that of 
his predecessors—resulted not from an up- 
grading of that post but from a closer re- 
lationship with the President. 


VI. The presidential perspective 


But advisers, however respected, are still 
advisers; and the Constitutional Convention, 
after long debate as to whether the Presi- 
dent should, in effect, be required to accept 
the views of his executive council, instead 
entrusted the final power of decision to the 
one man with the most comprehensive per- 
spective—the President. That unique per- 
spective is the third and final ingredient to 
be blended in this mix. 

The authors of the Presidential office 
made it clear that they were not adopting 
the British Cabinet system. Hamilton 
thought it would be “a clog upon a Presi- 
dent's good intentions * * and a cloak 
to conceal his faults.” Every President, to be 
sure, will always consult with his senior 
Officials and respect their views. It may be 
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that he will “rarely fail * * * to accept 
their recommendations,” as Coolidge claimed 
in his case; or it may be that he will “make 
all of his own decisions,” as Ickes’ Diary 
complained about Roosevelt. The impor- 
tant fact is that the choice is his. 


Overruling His Advisers 


It is not a choice to be exercised lightly. 
In choosing between conflicting advice, the 
President is also choosing between conflict- 
ing advisers, conferring recognition on some 
while rebuffing others. He will, consequently, 
take care to pay more attention to the ad- 
vice of the man who must carry out the 
decision than the advice of a mere kibitzer. 
He will be slow to overrule a Cabinet officer 
whose pride or prestige have been com- 
mitted, not only to ease that officer’s per- 
sonal feelings but to maintain his utility and 
credibility. 

He will also go far to accept the advice 
of a man whose public image is helpful 
to his policy; and in this sense, decisions 
are partially made whenever the President 
selects an appointee with a known position 
and reputation. Indeed, all appointees have 
both prerogatives and responsibilities which 
a President must recognize in the interests 
of good relations. President Kennedy, for 
example, has, on more than one occasion, 
taken pains to make it clear that the Sec- 
retary of State is his principal adviser in 
foreign affairs, thereby building up the 
morale, the enthusiasm, and the competence 
of the Department of State while backing 
up the Secretary’s own authority and pres- 
tige. 

Whenever any President overrules any 
Secretary he runs the risk of that Secretary 
grumbling, privately, if not publicly, to the 
Congress or to the press (or to his diary), 
or dragging his feet on implementation— 
or, at the very worst, resigning with a blast 
at the President. It is rare, of course, for 
any appointee leaving office to have more 
public appeal than a President in office. The 
whirlpools he expects to stir up with his 
dramatic resignation and published exposés 
are soon lost in a tide of other events over 
which the President continues to ride. 

Nevertheless, the violent resignation of al- 
most any Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, or Secretary of the Treasury could 
cause his chief considerable trouble; and 
other appointees could cause trouble in their 
own circles. Neustadt reports that Truman 
did not want his position on a steel settle- 
ment undermined by a public protest or 
resignation from Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer. Rosenman commented that Roose- 
velt could not afford politically to alienate 
Cordell Hull to the point of resignation. 
Wilson was fearful—mistakenly, it turned 
out—that the blame would be placed on him 
when Bryan resigned from the Cabinet. 
And, though no resignations were even po- 
tentially involved, the fact that a majority 
of all the responsible officials in last Octo- 
ber’s Cuban crisis “came to accept the course 
we finally took,” President Kennedy has 
said, “* + * made it much easier.” 

(Even Hamilton, the first champion of the 
strong Presidency, while restating that a 
President is not bound to conform to the 
advice of his ministers,” nevertheless agreed 
that “the Constitution presumes he will con- 
sult them * * * it must be his own fault if 
he be not surrounded by men who, for ability 
and integrity, deserve his confidence. And 
if his ministers are of this character, the 
consulting of them will always be likely to 
be useful.“) 

In short, almost every President is as re- 
luctant to overrule the determined opposi- 
tion of his advisers as he is to veto an act of 
the Congress. He rules, to a degree, not only 
with their advice but with their consent, 
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But this is true only to a degree. Con- 
sultation is not slavish adherence; and con- 
sent may often be induced. For only one 
man under our system is President. Only 
one man bears all the burdens of responsi- 
bility. Only one man, with his running 
mate, is accountable to all the people. 

Advisers may delay their advice, change 
their minds and offer several alternatives. 
But their roles and responsibilities are 
wholly different from his. Their views and 
visions of where the world is moving are 
far less grand than his. No matter how 
many advisers you have,” as President 
Kennedy said on television, “the President 
must finally choose. He bears the bur- 
den * * * the advisers may move on to new 
advice.” 

Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt—all 
judged to be “strong” Presidents—declined 
to use the Cabinet as a voting board of 
directors. “I have gathered you together,” 
Lincoln told his Cabinet regarding the 
Emancipation Proclamation, “to hear what 
I have written down. I do not wish your 
advice about the main matter—that I have 
determined for myself.” 

Similarly, Jackson declared: “I have ac- 
customed myself to receive with respect the 
opinions of others, but always take the re- 
sponsibility of deciding for myself.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said: “* * * in a crisis, the 
duty of a leader is to lead and not to take 
refuge behind the generally timid wisdom 
of a multitude of counselors.” And Wilson 
summed up the Presidential perspective best 
of all. “I cannot choose as an individual 
what I shall do,” he said; “I must choose 
always as a President, ready to guard at every 
turn and in every way possible the success 
of what I have to do for the people.” 

Presidential self assertion 

Some may think that statement immod- 
est. But a President cannot afford to be 
modest. No one else sits where he sits or 
knows all that he knows, No one else has 
his power to lead, to inspire or to restrain 
the Congress and country. If he fails to 
lead, no one leads. “The buck,” in Tru- 
man's words, stops here.“ 

A President knows that his name will be 
the label for a whole era. Textbooks yet 
unwritten and schoolchildren yet unborn 
will hold him responsible for all that hap- 
pens. His program, his power, his prestige, 
his place in history, perhaps his reelection, 
will all be affected by key decisions. His 
appointees, however distinguished they may 
be in their own right, will rise or fall as he 
rises or falls, Even his White House aids, 
who see him constantly, cannot fully per- 
ceive his personal stakes and isolation. And 
no amount of tinkering with the President 
machinery, or establishment of new execu- 
rv offices, can give anyone else his perspec- 
tive, 

Consequently, self-confidence and self-as- 
sertion are more important than modesty. 
The Nation selects its President, at least in 
part, for his philosophy and his judgment 
and his conscientious conviction of what is 
right, and he need not hesitate to apply 
them. He must believe in his own objec- 
tives. He must assert his own priorities. 
And he must strive always to preserve the 
power and prestige of his office, the avail- 
ability of his options, and the long-range 
interests of the Nation. 

To illustrate: If the good faith and pres- 
tige of his office have been engaged in an 
effort. to achieve a steel wage settlement 
which would make any price increase un- 
necessary, then such an increase, announced 
immediately after that settlement is reached, 
requires a different kind of response than 
might otherwise have been necessary. 
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Economists may tell him that devaluation 
of the dollar would be the quickest and 
cheapest solution to our balance of payments 
and gold flow deficits. But as chief cus- 
todian of the national honor—mindful of the 
effect such a move would have on our inter- 
national role and prestige, and on the con- 
fidence of other nations for decades to 
come—he prefers to chip away at the deficit 
by slower, more painful methods. 

A Member of the Congress or the press can 
achieve some measure of fame by reporting 
rumors or stating problems or raising ques- 
tions. But that is not enough for a Presi- 
dent. Refugee reports of offensive Soviet 
missiles installed on the island of Cuba, for 
example, recurred for well over a year before 
such missiles were actually brought in. Each 
report was methodically checked out by in- 
telligence authorities; and so long as their 
findings were negative no President—what- 
ever others were saying—could stake the dig- 
nity of his office and the security of the Na- 
tion on unfounded rumors and exaggeration. 
And once such a threat was found to exist 
it was preferable to adopt a course which, as 
President Kennedy has described it, had the 
advantage of permitting other steps if this 
one was unsuccessful.” 

A President who asserts the Presidential 
perspective and disturbs the status quo will 
always engender criticism. As a result of his 
involving his office, either directly or through 
his staff, in many problems at early stages, 
he is accused, in effect, of Presidential inter- 
ference with the executive branch (which is 
true). As a result of his taking the initia- 
tive in a troubled world and on a cluttered 
agenda, he is accused of adjusting the powers 
of his office to the needs of his time (and 
this also is true). And, finally, as a result 
of his placing the prestige of his office in all 
kinds of matters affecting the public good, 
he is accused of taking unto himself the 
right to define as well as defend the national 
interest—and this also is true. 

For Woodrow Wilson summed up the Presi- 
dent’s role here at Columbia: “No one else 
represents the people as a whole. His is 
the only voice in national affairs * * * rep- 
resentative * * * of the whole people.” And 
President Kennedy, when a Senator and can- 
didate, declared: “Upon him alone converge 
all the needs and aspirations of all parts of 
the country, all departments of the Govern- 
ment, all nations of the world.” 

In closing, therefore, I can only offer a 
conclusion which all of us already knew: 
that the only way to assure good Presidential 
decisions is to elect and support good Presi- 
dents. For in mixing all these ingredients, 
his style and standard, his values and vi- 
tality, his insights and outlook will make the 
crucial difference. A great decision defies 
the laws of mathematics and exceeds the sum 
of all its parts. A great President is not the 
product of his staff but the master of his 
house. 

He must know when to reject the advice 
of his experts and when to back up a Sec- 
retary. He must be able to win a consensus 
without waiting for one. He must be at- 
tuned to public opinion but not bound by it. 
He must know the limitations of his office as 
well as its powers. He must reign in Wash- 
ington—but he must also rule. 

That is the kind of Presidency in which 
I believe; that is the kind of President I be- 
lieve we now have; and that is the kind of 
President I believe we must always have. 

Unlike the leaders of autocracy,.the Presi- 
dent of our democracy must contend with 
powerful pressures of public opinion, with 
co-equal branches of the Government, and 
with a free and critical press. He cannot al- 
locate resources, or ignore traditions, or over- 
ride departments in whatever manner he 
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wishes. His allies cannot be treated as satel- 
lites, his mistakes cannot be concealed, his 
critics cannot be silenced. 

But over the long haul, democratic de- 
cisionmaking, for all its faults and failures, 
will, I believe, produce superior decisions. 
True, a totalitarian leader can exercise abso- 
lute command over his advisers and abso- 
lute compulsion over ideology. But he can- 
not command good advice and he cannot 
compel new ideas. Suppression and terror 
may suffice for the efficient control of ma- 
chinery, but they cannot improve the de- 
cisions of men. 

For great and lasting decisions in hu- 
man affairs can only be made by those ex- 
posed to human value judgments. Consist- 
ently wise decisions can only be made by 
those whose wisdom is constantly challenged. 
The voluntary unity of free men and nations 
is ultimately more solid than the forced uni- 
formity of repression. In the long run, there 
can be no wisdom without dissent, no prog- 
ress without diversity, no greatness without 
responsibility. 

Whatever party or person is in the White 
House, these basic truths will prevail. For 
in our political system, as we learned long 
ago in our religion, “there are diversities of 
gifts but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administration, but the same 
Lord.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL TAX RATE AND EXCISE TAX 
RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 6755) 
to provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right to 
the floor, so that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
5 under the quorum call be sus- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. 
Byrp] of Virginia and reserve my place 
to follow the Senator from Virginia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the bill now pending is H.R. 6755, a bill 
to provide a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and 
of certain excise tax rates. 

In addition, the Secretary suggested 
that, when excise tax reductions were ap- 
propriate, it would be desirable to review 
all excise taxes rather than to auto- 
matically select for reduction those ex- 
cise taxes which were increased at the 
time of the Korean conflict, or which 
have been added to the list of excises ex- 
tended on a year-by-year basis since 
that time. 

Under existing law, the corporate 
normal tax rate will be reduced from 30 
percent to 25 percent on July 1, 1963— 
or on Monday of next week—and the 
combined normal tax and surtax rate 
will be reduced from 52 percent to 30 
percent. 

The excise tax rates on distilled spirits, 
wines, beer, cigarettes, passenger auto- 
mobiles, and auto parts and accessories 
will also be reduced on July 1, and the 
taxes on general telephone service and on 
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transportation of persons by air will be 
repealed on that date, unless action is 
taken to continue all these taxes at their 
present rates. If these reductions are 
allowed to take effect, the result will be 
a loss of revenue in fiscal 1964 of almost 
$3 billion. The President’s budget for 
the fiscal year 1964 showed a deficit of 
$11.9 billion, under the assumption that 
these taxes would be extended, so if this 
bill is not enacted, the anticipated deficit 
would be increased by about $3 billion. 
The receipts in fiscal 1964 will not reflect 
a full year’s collections at the lower rates 
because of lags in some of the excise tax 
collections and because the reduction in 
the corporate tax rate will be effective 
for only half of the calendar year 1963. 
The full-year effect of the scheduled re- 
ductions would be more than $4 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a table showing 
the present rates extended under the bill 
and the rates, which under present law, 
would be effective July 1, 1963. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered tobo printom ae 

‘ollows: 


TABLE 1.— Tax rates affected by bill 


Rates which 
Present rates junder present 
Unit of tax extended law would 
under the bill | be effective 
July 1, 1963 
C —— nas one en Normal tax net income . 30 percent ] 25 percent. 
Excises: 
Liquor taxes: 
— —— ee ICY Ta Ne ce an roof gallon. — 
Wine: 
— — less than 14 percent alcohol ] Per wine gallon 15 cents. 
ontaining 14 to 21 percent alcohol do -| 60 cents. 
Containing 21 to 24 percent alcohol = — $2. 
ontaining more than 24 percent alcohol. 8 $9. 
Sparking wines, liqu ete.: 
Champagne or sparkling wine. | DRE $3. 
8 7 4 TE ae a. eR ee ae SE 22 — . 
y — —. ̃ ͤ NE OR RAEI PRES oa Ca 2.0.2. 
Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes Per 1,000. — $3.50. 
ee excise taxes: $ R 5 x 
Passenger cars percent 7 percent. 
—— parts and band accessories. PESIO SE 8 percent. 5 percent. 
detal (local) al) telephone. 10 percent 0. 
‘Transportation of persons by air.. 5 percent 0. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
at a time when we are faced with a budg- 
et deficit estimated by the President as 
practically $12 billion, we cannot justify 
a further increase in the deficit from the 
pra ng indicated in the preceding 

e. 

The committee has reported this ex- 
tension bill without any amendments, 
and I urge that the bill be enacted with- 
out amendment. If there should be a de- 
lay in the passage of this legislation, 
these tax rates would automatically drop 
on July 1, and in the excise tax area, 
this would mean a loss of revenue which 
could not be recouped. 

The rate extensions contained in this 
bill conform with the recommendations 
made to the committee by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who stated: 

Because present law provides for an auto- 
matic change in the corporate tax rate as 
of July 1, it is necessary to look ahead and 
make some interim provisions to prevent this 


change until Congress has time to act upon 
the President’s proposal as to corporate tax 
rates. I believe the simplest way of taking 
care of this situation is to amend existing 
law merely to postpone the scheduled reduc- 
tion for another year. 


With respect to the excise tax reduc- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury 
stated: 

The automatic excise tax reductions are 
particularly inconsistent with the decision 
of the President that tax revision to stimu- 
late economic growth and increase taxpayer 
equity first requires removal of the strong 
check on initiative and investment in pres- 
ent income tax rates. This conclusion as 
to the effect of our income taxes does not 
imply that changes in excises might not be 
desirable at a later date, but merely that they 
have less urgency than income tax revisions 
at this time. 


I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks a table showing the estimated 
revenue effects. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 


as follows: 


TABLE 2.— Estimates of the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation of the 
increase in revenue resulting from extension of present corporale and excise tax rates 


Un millions of dollars] 


Nele : 
Tobacco: Cigarettes (small) i-rotate 


Manufacturers —— 1 
assenger a 


Miscellaneous excise taxes: 
meral telephone service 
ation of persons by air 


Total miscellaneous excise taxes 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance has presented to the Sen- 
ate for consideration H.R. 6755. Sec- 
tion 3 of the pending bill deals with the 
extension of certain excise tax rates, 
which include a tax on motor vehicles, 
a tax on general telephone service, a tax 
on the transportation of persons by air; 
also on distilled spirits, perfumes con- 
taining distilled spirits, cordials and 
liqueurs containing wine, and on wines 
and beer, and cigarettes. 

These taxes, of course, have been ex- 
tended from time to time. However, it 
had been my hope that at this session of 
Congress the communications excise tax 
would be removed. 

Unfortunately, our fiscal situation, 
with an increasing deficit on June 30, 
is such that the committee felt we were 
in no position to reduce any of the exist- 
ing excise taxes. 

There are approximately 40 million 
telephone users whose average excise tax 
in 1962 was $18.12 per customer. When 
Congress imposed and increased the 
communications excise tax to discourage 
civilian use of an essential service dur- 
ing World War II, no one contemplated 
the continued existence of this tax 18 
years later. Except for the reduction in 
1954, every effort since the end of the 
war in 1945 to reduce or eliminate the 
communication excise tax has failed be- 
cause of the obvious need of revenue by 
the Federal Government. This has been 
a period during which the national debt 
has risen over $40 billion and has seen 
only 6 years in which there has been 
a favorable balance between Government 
receipts and expenditures. At the pres- 
ent time the prospect of an improved 
Federal fiscal situation is not apparent. 

In 1954—when the tax was 25 percent 
on toll and 15 percent on local telephone 
service—the revenue from the communi- 
cation tax was approximately $770 mil- 


Effect on net pioen reccipts, fiscal year 


Increase in 
Teyenue, 
full 


Increase in | Decrease in 
receipts refunds 


lion. In 1955, after rates had been re- 
duced to 10 percent, the revenues were 
approximately $500 million. Thereafter, 
they have increased each year, at an 
average of more than 7 percent annually, 
to the present level of approximately 
$900 million. 
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If revenues continue to increase at the 
same rate, they will exceed $1 billion in 
1965 and $114 billion in 1971. 

It is my hope that next year when we 
again consider the extension of excise 
taxes, that we may repeal the commu- 
nications excise tax. 

Every month when they receive their 
telephone bill, 40 million of our citizens 
are reminded that they owe the Federal 
Government a 10-percent excise tax for 
this essential service. This burdensome 
tax amounts to approximately $500 mil- 
lion annually. If our citizens had this 
$500 million to spend as they wished, it 
would be a valuable addition to our 
economy. 

Annually the tax collections from this 
communications excise tax have been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, and if no pro- 
vision is made to reduce the rate of taxa- 
tion, the revenue will exceed $1 billion 
in 1965 and $1} billion in 1971. 

A proposal has been made that we con- 
sider a reduction of the communications 
excise tax at a rate of one-half of a per- 
cent per year for 10 years. The adop- 
tion of this proposal would retain the tax 
collections at the present rate instead of 
practically doubling them by 1971. The 
proposal should have serious considera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
submit as a part of this statement a table 
showing the proposed effect of this 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Federal Government collections—Communications excise tax 
ACTUAL COMMUNICATIONS EXCISE TAX COLLECTIONS 
[In thousands] 


$502, 656 $17, 793 $520, 449 
638, 139 19, 094 557, 233 
„% „ 
667, 215 23, 221 690, 436 
mias| mol a 
808, 559 25, 360 833, 919 


ESTIMATED! COMMUNICATIONS EXCISE TAX COLLECTIONS—GENERAL (LOCAL), TOLL, 
TELEGRAM, ETC., SERVICES ONLY 


Toll tele- 


È 
REEERE 


8882 
2 
a 


Assuming rate reduction 
effective July 1, 1963 


General 
a 


Reduction of | Reduction of 
Japercentage 1 percentage 
point each | point every 


other year 

$525, 000 $906, 950 950 $906, 950 

565, 425 970, 292 778 873, 
608, 963 1, 038, 122 311 934, 310 
655, 853 1, 110, 762 145 888, 601 
706, 354 1, 188, 558 8⁴⁰ 950, 836 
760, 743 1, 271, 879 909 890, 307 
819, 320 1,361, 124 784 952, 779 
882. 408 1, 456, 720 864 874, 022 
950, 353 1, 559, 124 „478 935, 464 
1, 023, 530 1, 668, 827 „888 834, 402 
1, 102, 342 1, 786, 357 181 893, 166 


1 Fiscal year 1963 determined by reducing 
mil , etc. services, effective Jan. 1, 1963. 


, ete.; 7.7 percent for general (local 


fiscal years 1064 


olation of the eee annual growth experienced during the period 1955 to 1962, inclusive (6 paroent for or toll, 
telegram ) telephone service). 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me to make an observa- 
tion. 

For a long time the Senator from New 
Hampshire—and I am sure other Sena- 
tors—has been receiving many urgent 
pleas from constituents asking for tax 
relief for the small income taxpayer in 
the form of increasing the exemption on 
personal income taxes. Each time some- 
one approaches me on that subject, I 
call his attention to the fact that, while 
it would look very fine for Congress to 
reduce the burden for the low income 
taxpayer by increasing the exemption by 
$100 or $200, it would mean only a few 
cents a week to the average taxpayer, 
and that, actually, the working people, 
the people with limited income, as well 
as the rest of us, are paying in excise 
taxes, most of which were imposed as a 
war tax for the purpose of restricting 
and restraining commerce, much more 
than they have to pay in direct income 
taxes. 

Each year we must continue these 
taxes. Of course I do not want to end 
the excise taxes on liquor, wine, ciga- 
rettes and other tobacco products at this 
time, but I dislike very much a general 
extension of the excise taxes, and if 
there is a yea-and-nay vote, I shall vote 
against such an extension. 

We are talking about tax reductions, 
and the President has been talking about 
tax reductions, and has suggested tax 
reductions to Congress. I believe this is 
a place where a tax reduction could be 
helpful to the working people of this 
country. They should not have to pay a 
tax on many of these items, although 
they are not included in the bill before 
us today. I refer to the fact that every 
time a person buys a washing machine, 
and every time he buys an electric light 
bulb, which is hardly a luxury, every 
time a person travels somewhere—and 
the American people have a right to 
travel—every time he makes a telephone 
call, and every time he buys a phono- 
graph record, a television set, or a radio 
set, the Federal Government is taking 
funds from him in taxes. 

I believe that the women of this coun- 
try have a right to buy a little costume 
jewelry, and that they should not have 
to pay a tax every time they buy them- 
selves a trinket, or some cosmetics. 
These things are a part of American life. 
To collect such a tax is to reach into the 
pockets of the taxpayers surreptitiously. 
I do not like to vote these extensions, and 
do not intend to do so, if there is an 
opportunity to vote against them. 

The American people do not generally 
realize that such taxes are being col- 
lected. I dislike very much these excise 
taxes. They are hidden taxes. If we 
wish to give tax relief, this is where we 
can start, with excise taxes such as those 
I have mentioned. 

I take this opportunity to make a 
statement because I may not have the 
opportunity to say later, that if amend- 
ments are offered to reduce the tax on 
telephone communications and on some 
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of the other items I have mentioned, 
which are actually necessities of life, I 
shall vote for the amendment, and that 
if there is a yea-and-nay vote on the 
bill, I shall vote against it, even though 
I dislike voting against such relief at this 
time and favor the continuation of the 
tax on some luxury items such as liquor, 
wine, and tobacco. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I share 
the sentiments that have been expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. I think it 
was clearly brought out in the hearings 
of the Committee on Finance, during 
the discussions, that the membership of 
the committee would have liked very 
much to reduce some of the taxes that 
we are being extended for another year 
in the bill. 

I concur in the views of the Senator 
from New Hampshire with respect to 
some of the other items that he men- 
tioned, including costume jewelry, cos- 
metics, leather goods, including hand- 
bags, and certain other items. I am 
hopeful that in the near future there will 
be an opportunity to reduce the excise 
taxes on those items. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is pleasing to me that I find myself in 
agreement for the most part with the 
views expressed by the two distinguished 
Senators who have preceded me, namely, 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] and the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton]. Because 
of their statements, I feel reinforced in 
my position concerning certain of the 
excise taxes. 

Truly, Americans should resent paying 
each month a 10-percent excise tax as 
telephone users. In 1941, while I was 
serving in the House as a Representative 
at Large from Ohio, this tax was intro- 
duced and passed as a wartime measure 
to raise additional revenue to meet the 
threat of aggression from Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany. 

I have always been opposed to the 
excise or sales tax which places a heavy 
burden on persons who make telephone 
calls. Telephone service today is cer- 
tainly a household as well as a busi- 
ness necessity. It cannot reasonably be 
placed in the same category as liquor, 
beer, wine, cigarettes and other prod- 
ucts on which excise taxes have been 
imposed. 

Excise taxes on necessities, including 
telephone calls, are discriminatory taxes. 
They were imposed on the American 
people at the same time that taxes on 
luxury items, such as nightclub enter- 
tainment, jewelry, expensive furs, and 
liquor, were imposed. In this grim period 
of international anarchy, when we need 
tax money from the people to pay for 
the necessary expenses of Government in 
a troubled world, I have no quarrel with 
the imposition of taxes on nightclub 
entertainment, expensive jewelry, furs, 
and liquor. However, I assert that tax- 
ing telephone users in the homes, fac- 
tories, and offices is not the same thing 
as taxing such luxury items. Further- 
more, admittedly, telephone service is a 
public utility service. Do other public 
utilities—water, electricity, and gas— 
suffer by the imposition of such a dis- 
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criminatory tax? So far as I know, the 
telephone is the only household utility 
subject to a Federal excise tax. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., a large 
and fine corporation in the State I have 
the honor to represent, and other tele- 
phone companies throughout the United 
States, are not in reality the actual suf- 
ferers from the imposition of this dis- 
criminatory excise tax. The sufferers 
are the persons who use telephones in 
their homes and places of business and 
employment. This sort of sales tax, or 
excise tax, violates every sound principle 
of just taxation. It is regressive. It 
burdens most those who have the least. 
It is not in accord with the sound prin- 
ciple of just taxation that taxes should 
be levied by our Government upon the 
people based upon their ability to pay. 

If, as some say, taxes should be levied 
where there would be the least squawk- 
ing, taxes certainly should not be levied 
on telephone users. The excise tax on 
telephone users plucks a great many 
feathers, it is true, but it is accompanied 
by a great deal of squawking on the part 
of those who pay the tax. I am raising 
my voice today against this tax, along 
with the voices of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. If an 
amendment should be offered later to- 
day to strike out this regressive, unfair 
tax on telephone users, I shall support it. 
If there should be a yea-and-nay vote 
on the question of continuing such a tax, 
I shall be recorded as voting “nay” on 
that rollcall. If there should be a voice 
vote, my voice will speak out loudly 
“nay” as a vote against this tax. 

Originally, the 10-percent telephone 
tax was imposed not only to raise reve- 
nue, but also to discourage telephone 
use at a time when metals and other war 
materials were scarce, and also because 
of the desire to discourage long distance 
and other telephone calls, so as to keep 
the lines free for emergency calls. 

Today, 18 years after World War II, 
this tax is still on the statute books. 
Year after year the Congress continues it 
for 1 more year. Wego through the mo- 
tions of extending the tax for 1 more 
year, apparently holding out what has 
become a false promise to the taxpayers, 
the people of the country, that each year 
will be the last year of such a tax. 

Another excise tax, the 5-percent tax 
on air transportation is only half as 
abominable as the telephone excise tax. 
The reason is that it is a 5-percent in- 
stead of a 10-percent tax. Travel by 
air is no longer a luxury; in most in- 
stances it is a necessity. In the State of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Presiding 
Officer, travel by air is an absolute neces- 
sity. It is the only way to travel between 
some of the cities. Yet everyone so 
traveling must pay a 5-percent excise 
tax. 

Anyone who has tried to make train 
connections between Washington, D.C., 
and any city to the west or south or 
north, is well aware of this fact. One 
night 2 years ago—I shall never do it 
again—in a moment of weakness, I be- 
came a passenger on a Pennsylvania 
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Railroad train operating from New York 
City to Washington, D.C. It was an old 
train consisting of numerous, crowded, 
poorly ventilated, dirty coaches. There 
was no dining car on the train, although 
the 226-mile trip lasted for over 4 hours. 
There was not even a snack bar. The 
passengers were crowded into that filthy 
train for the 4-hour trip from New York 
to Washington, and stood in the aisles 
while the train swayed on its long run. 
It was a bad experience. 

In contrast, in Italy, following World 
War II, I had the experience of traveling 
on the Rapido, which operates between 
Naples and Rome. It is a beautiful train 
and operates exceedingly fast, making 
this more than 400-mile trip in 6 hours. 
The fares charged passengers are at a 
rate considerably below air travel rates 
in Italy. Passengers who travel in the 
beautiful coaches are provided every 
service and comfort. The train leaves 
on time and arrives at its destination on 
time. 

It occurred to me, after my harrowing 
trip from New York to Washington on 
that dilapidated, dirty train, that our 
Government would do well to ask the 
Italian Government to send the equiva- 
lent of a Peace Corps from Italy to the 
United States to tell the railroad presi- 
dents of this land how they should really 
operate passenger trains. 

It seems that they pay no attention to 
passengers, but are interested only in 
making money by handling freight. The 
attitude of “the public be damned,” as 
taken in the last century by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, is apparently taken today by 
the management of many of the rail- 
roads. 

In great part due to this deplorable 
situation, since the end of World War II, 
travel by air has become virtually a nec- 
essary feature of our society and our 
economy. It seems to me that it is un- 
fair to impose an excise tax on this 
necessity of life for most Americans in 
our highly mobile society, 

Therefore, after having expressed at 
some length my views in regard to what 
I consider to be two very unfair and un- 
sound excise taxes—namely, the excise 
tax on telephone calls and the excise tax 
on air travel—I emphasize my point that 
these two atrocious taxes should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire has 
said, income taxes are too high. We 
hope later in the session to reduce them. 
I hope very much that by the fourth 
quarter of this year we shall have re- 
duced quite substantially the income 
taxes against both corporations and in- 
dividuals. 

I also hope that at the same time we 
shall reduce governmental expenditures 
and shall eliminate duplication and 
waste in the Defense Department and in 
all other branches of the Government. 
It is true that vast expenditures in the 
Defense Department are necessary, but 
there is no justification for the spectacle 
which confronts us when the Army bids 
against the Navy and when the Navy 
bids against the Air Force. This poor 
management and overbuying results in 
much duplication and waste. We also 
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need tax reform. If, perhaps we do not 
accomplish it today, one later reform 
should be the elimination of the unfair 
and hateful excise taxes which are levied 
against communications and travel. 

The average hard-working American 
citizen should not be burdened with 
these taxes on his necessities, while flag- 
rant tax loopholes for more favored 
sections of the economy exist. 

In this connection, I refer to the oil- 
depletion allowance of 27% percent. It 
gives the oil-producing corporations of 
our country preferential treatment. I 
believe that when we have tax reform, 
we should reduce—among other things— 
the oil-depletion allowance. 

Furthermore, in addition to a serious 
effort at all times to eliminate waste and 
duplication in the Defense Department, 
a similar effort should be made to elimi- 
nate waste and duplication in the for- 
eign assistance program, in the Space 
Agency, and in all other governmental 
agencies. 

Mr, President, let us eliminate these 
unfair, unsound, atrocious excise taxes 
which tax most those who have least. 
The average hard-working citizen 
should not be burdened with these taxes 
on his necessities while flagrant tax loop- 
holes exist for others in our economy. I 
refer to the oil-depletion allowance 
which I have already mentioned, the pre- 
ferred treatment for dividend income, 
capital gains formula, loss carryovers and 
others. If, in addition, a serious effort is 
made to eliminate waste and duplication 
in the defense establishment and in all 
other agencies of government, the re- 
sulting revenue will more than cover 
the small loss of revenue resulting from 
abolishment of the excise taxes on tele- 
phones and air travel. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, long 
ago there was a distinguished public 
servant in the government by the name 
of Harry Hopkins. If he left no other 
mark of distinction on the sands of time, 
he at least left one when he said: 

We shall spend and spend, tax and tax, and 
elect and elect. 


I do not know about the last one-third 
of that statement, but I do know about 
the first two-thirds. When we spend 
and spend, we must get the money some- 
where. We must either get it from rev- 
enues imposed by the Congress or in the 
form of loans, provided the debt ceiling 
is raised sufficiently to authorize the 
loan. 

So now we are confronted with what 
euphemistically we call a temporary tax 
bill. This is actually an anniversary to- 
day. It is the 10th extension of a tem- 
porary bill. Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary states that a decennial is a 10th 
anniversary. So this is the decennial 
anniversary of the beginning of tem- 
porary tax bills. Frankly, it intrigues me 
a great deal. I have often wondered 
what a temporary tax bill really is. 

I recall cutting across the courthouse 
square in my hometown years ago. The 
weather was nice, the windows of the jail 
were up, and a chap looked out. He was 
one of my fellow citizens whom I hap- 
pened to know, because he was a member 
of the American Legion post. He said, 
“Wait a minute, I want to talk to you.” 
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Through the open window of the jail, I 
asked him a few questions. I said, “How 
long are you in there?” He said, “From 
now on,” 

So perhaps a temporary tax bill is 
from now on. 

I always thought that something tem- 
porary was transient, like being in a 
motel overnight and then being on one’s 
way in the morning. I thought perhaps 
a temporary bill was something passing, 
like ships in the night on the deep water. 
I thought perhaps it was ephemeral, like 
the dew I see on my lawn in the morning, 
which vanishes under the caress of the 
warm morning sun. I thought it was 
short lived, like a Latin American pol- 
itician. I thought temporary was mo- 
mentary. But, Mr. President, this has 
been a long moment. It is 10 years long. 

The bill is still a temporary tax exten- 
sion bill. There have been 10 temporary 
extensions. It is a cause for celebration. 

Frankly, I believe we salute an illusion 
when we talk about a temporary tax ex- 
tension bill which goes on and on like 
Tennyson’s brook. In a way, it is a testi- 
mony to a kind of vagary that grows up 
in government. I do not like to use the 
word, but there is something a little de- 
ceptive about it when we constantly think 
of the temporary extension. 

I recall a fellow who was violating the 
law by putting a little hootch in pint 
bottles, but he had only about five of 
them. The other 95 bottles in his bag 
were merely tea. When the first two or 
three bottles were vended, the crowd 
came around and he said, “It is tea, 
boys.” They snapped up the supply hur- 
riedly, and the buyers found out it was 
tea. He had fooled them a little. 

We might just as well call this a per- 
manent extension, because I have some 
doubt whether any Senator believes we 
will ever get those taxes off the book. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas alluded to a very excellent document 
that is published by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. The 
last table, which is table 9, as I recall, 
refers to excise taxes that are still in 
effect. The list is as long as one’s arm. 
So while we are asked to extend only 
some of the excise taxes, together with 
the corporate tax, in the bill that is be- 
fore us, the tax goes on and on in a tem- 
porary fashion which has all the attri- 
butes of durability and permanency. 

But it must be done. Government 
must pay its bills on a full year’s basis. 
If the tax were not extended, the Gov- 
ernment would be shy another $4.5 bil- 
lion in revenue. 

One of the curious things about the 
argument in another body was that pro- 
ponents of the bill said: 

We must, pass this bill, for if we should 
fail, we would diminish the chances for a 
tax cut in a huge tax proposal still pend- 
ing in one of the committees of this body. 


Ostensibility, that bill will one day— 
though we do not know the day—reach 
a committee of the Senate for full-scale 
consideration. The minority members 
in another body said: 

Members ought to vote against this tax 
bill because perhaps it will encourage ex- 
penditure control. 
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Frankly, I have seen few vestiges of 
expenditure control as these appropria- 
tion bills, in ever larger and larger de- 
nominations and dimensions, go sliding 
through the Senate. 

An amendment was offered to the ap- 
propriation bill last considered by the 
Senate to send the measure back to the 
committee for reduction to the 1963 
level of appropriations, because an assur- 
ance had been given to the country to 
that effect. Other things being equal, 
I propose to offer a similar amendment 
when the next appropriation bill comes 
before the Senate. I am not sure that 
the effort will be successful. I am not 
so naive as to believe that there will be 
enough votes to support the amendment. 
But at least it will make the record, 
and it will be a refresher to the country 
and to the Congress with respect to the 
mad pace that appropriations have been 
setting. As we move above the $100- 
billion mark for our administrative 
budget—and perhaps $130 billion when 
trust funds are included—we know that 
the time has come to stop, look, and lis- 
ten. 

But now we see the tragic conse- 
quences, A bill is before the Senate. It 
is like dining sumptuously: at some 
point the waiter comes along and lays 
the bill by the diner’s plate. We now 
have the bill. So perforce we must en- 
act the tax bill in order to save the rev- 
enues that are involved, unless we desire 
to add to the deficit and, in consequence, 
even exceed the debt ceiling that the Con- 
gress approved only within the past few 
weeks. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distiguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois has made some very 
noteworthy statements of which the 
Congress and the people of the country 
should take cognizance. It is true that 
so-called temporary extensions have all 
the earmarks of becoming permanent. 
However, I believe it should be pointed 
out that while the Senator has stated 
the course the country is taking, it does 
not have to be so. The people are still 
masters of their Government, I believe. 
But we cannot have a door shut and open 
at the same time. 

We cannot continue to expand our 
Government, to put the Central Govern- 
ment in Washington into new field after 
new field to carry out promises of elected 
politicians, and at the same time say, 
“This is a temporary extension of taxes.” 

The distinguished Senator from Mi- 
nois has served in the Congress for a 
long period of time, with good faith, like 
the rest of us. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska has 
served on committees which have han- 
dled so-called temporary extensions. In- 
dustries, groups, concerned businessmen, 
and concerned consumers have all been 
held out the hope, in years gone by, 
“Perhaps we will have to extend this an- 
other time, but it will end.” 

The reason why that has not come 
about is the course followed of more and 
more government. On the agenda of 
this Congress, in the committees, there 
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are Presidential requests for new pro- 
grams. More messages have been re- 
ceived. Some bills have advanced a 
little. 

Along with the good admonition the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois has 
given, I think it is well to point out that 
in reality the Nation must make a choice. 
Shall we continue with the centraliza- 
tion of government, with the Federal 
Government assuming new obligations, 
with the Federal Government being in- 
jected into areas of life and govern- 
mental functions in which heretofore the 
Government has not engaged? If we 
choose that course there will be no 
chance of being relieved of debts and 
taxes. The Congress and the American 
people must choose the direction they 
wish to go. 

No one enjoys seeing the rate extension 
bill enacted. But the mistake is not 
being made today. The mistake was 
made in authorizations, in directions, 
and in appropriations, which have 
brought about the vast expenditures of 
this Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The fundamental 
premise of my friend from Nebraska is 
quite sound and correct. What intrigues 
me always is the fact that always there 
is presented an extension—an exten- 
sion—an extension. We hold out the 
illusive hope to people that perhaps 
some day these taxes will be repealed 
or will be permitted to languish and 
the people will be free from this partic- 
ular type of tax burden. I do not wish 
to hold out any deceptive hope. 

I remember one of Guy Bolton’s old 
plays—I think “Adam and Eva”—in 
which Grandpa came to spent the week- 
end and stayed for 17 years. So this 
is a temporary tax, but it has stayed for 
10 years. Perhaps it will be around for 
another 10 years. If we are still in Con- 
gress, we will have another anniversary 
celebration and salute the delusion that 
at some time these taxes will go off the 
books. 

The Senator is quite correct in his 
statement about embracing new func- 
tions and new authorizations. There 
are more than $9 billion worth of new 
ones in the 1964 budget; and yet, with 
amazing recklessness, the Congress puts 
on the seal of approval, failing to rec- 
ognize that the reckoning is down the 
road. 

This is a part of the reckoning today. 
There will be other reckonings. All we 
have to do is to keep our eye on the 
debt, when the request comes, sometime 
in the fall, for a further extension that 
will take it into orbit. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. [Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The Senator from Illinois is quite cor- 
rect. The people should be warned that 
the claim that this is a temporary tax 
is without substance. There was a time 
when many of us had reason to hope 
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it would be temporary, but that claim 
is without substance now. 

There is another fiscal fact the Amer- 
ican taxpayer should think about. The 
promoters of big government, the ad- 
vocates of new programs, those who urge 
the Central Government in Washington 
to take on new responsibilities and to 
provide new civil benefits, are guilty— 
perhaps not intentionally, but they are 
guilty—of misleading the country on the 
ultimate cost in this regard. They say 
“If we can get the country going, the 
economy will expand and grow, the gross 
national product and net income will in- 
crease, and so, by a multiplication with 
tax rates the Government will receive 
more revenue and the budget will be bal- 
anced—off in the distance.” 

That theory might work if there were 
not forever an expanding of the Federal 
Government, if there were not forever 
an increase in the number of employees 
on the payroll, if there were not forever 
a promising of more civil benefits and 
Government participation in new areas. 

The growth factor will never provide 
the revenues necessary to balance the 
budget so long as we continue to follow 
the road of adding to the government 
functions. It is a deceptive thing. It 
will never come about. 

It could be a very material factor, if 
we had our finances under control and 
if we said, For a period of years we shall 
make good on all the commitments of 
the Federal Government, but there will 
not be a race in promising people things; 
there will be a moratorium on expansion 
of Government, coupled with hard-nosed 
economy and good administration.” 

Under those circumstances the growth 
factor might rescue the budget and pro- 
vide an important item in surplus to help 
retire some of the debt, or to allow tax 
reduction. 

What I am concerned about is this: 
Suppose these youngsters stand up some 
day to ask us, “Does Uncle Sam ever pay 
his debts? Is a Government bond, which 
we are urged to buy, ever paid off with 
surplus financing; or, when it comes due, 
will the Government merely issue a new 
bond?” 

Not only are we not paying off the 
debt, but also we are not even paying the 
interest at the present time. The cur- 
rent deficit is not too far away from the 
cost of the interest on the national debt. 

So, on the road to socialism and big 
government, treating people as fools, 
whom we can promise more and more 
and more, we have gone from a stage not 
only of abandoning hope of reducing the 
principal of the national debt at the 
present time, but also of issuing bonds to 
pay the interest on it. It is a tragic 
thing. 

If we fail in this field it does not make 
any difference what our stand may be 
on other issues. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend from 
Nebraska—and I suppose my friend from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], and I am 
sure my friend from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son]—must remember a distinguished 
Member of Congress from New Jersey 
with whom we served. That was Dr. 
Eaton of New Jersey, a distinguished 
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minister and statesman. I think he 
summed it all up in a story he told in 
the House of Representatives. He said: 

Teacher said to Johnny, “Johnny, a cat 
fell into a well 50 feet deep. Now, if that cat 
climbs up 1 foot and falls back 2 feet for 
every foot it climbs how long will it take to 
get that cat out of the well?” Johnny went 
to work with his slate and slate pencil. 
Thirty minutes later teacher came back and 
said, “Johnny, how are you getting along?” 
Then Johnny said, “Teacher, if I have about 
15 more minutes and another slate I think 
I can land that cat in hell.” 


So, with more functions and more ex- 
penditures, and a static revenue, what 
will happen? Downhill we will go. 
What will be the ultimate answer so far 
as the fiscal solvency of the country is 
concerned, and its credit abroad, as well 
as the confidence of those who handle 
the credit and fiduciary affairs of other 
countries, when we are now nursing a 
very delicate problem in the field of gold 
balances? Who shall say what will hap- 
pen, because although that thin line of 
confidence is, finally, very thin and very 
elusive, it is the thing which holds it all 
together. 

Once it is impaired, look out for the 
solvency of this country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield once more, I shall not 
ask him to yield again. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska was very much disturbed 
because the Treasury of this country is 
issuing bonds, not to be paid in dollars, 
but guaranteeing to pay them in foreign 
currencies—in marks, in francs, in lire. 
The fact that potential purchasers of 
US. Government bonds would prefer to 
have their bonds read that they will be 
paid in foreign currency, rather than in 
Uncle Sam’s good old dollars, is a very 
sobering situation, regardless of how the 
experts explain the reason for it. Pur- 
chasers of Government bonds in Eu- 
rope—and hundreds of millions have 
been issued there—are preferring to have 
their bonds payable in their own cur- 
rency, rather than ours. To me, that is 
rather an indictment. 

The Senator from Illinois reminisced 
about Representative Eaton. I can still 
hear the words of the great Bob Rich, 
of Pennsylvania, who closed every speech 
with the words “Where are you going to 
get the money?” It is time for the 
American people to rise up and ask the 
advocates of big government where they 
are going to get the money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is high time 
for the Members of Congress, rather 
than the American people, to ask that 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with a sreat deal of interest to 
the remarks of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and to the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Nebraska. It is 
highly interesting, each time we deal 
with this subject, we hear the same argu- 
ment; that it is too bad that we insist 
on spending beyond our income, but as 
long as we do so—and in many cases 
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extensively for nondefense or nonspace 
purposes—we cannot afford to reduce 
taxes or to relinquish any taxes, no mat- 
ter how burdensome, because of the rev- 
enue which would be lost to the Treas- 
ury. 

It was my privilege to serve for some 
time on the Committee on Finance, and 
I have the most profound respect for 
that committee, its chairman, and all 
its members. I know the problems they 
face. I was present when the representa- 
tives of the Treasury in two adminis- 
trations came before the committee to 
say, These are the facts of life. If you 
do not continue such and such an excise 
tax, if you do not extend it, immediately 
we shall lose so many millions of dol- 
lars. We are running into a deficit; we 
cannot afford to lose it at this time.” So, 
on the basis of those arguments, we have 
extended these taxes year after year. 

I listened with particular interest to 
the remarks of my friend from Nebraska, 
who is a distinguished member of that 
great committee, to the effect that we 
were headed in the wrong direction, but 
that we need not continue in the wrong 
direction; that we could reduce our 
spending, and thereafter reduce taxes. 

Unfortunately, we are not going to 
stop spending, we are not going to reduce 
spending, we are not going to restrain 
spending until the people of the country 
become conscious of what it is costing 
them. A good man named Ruml, who 
invented and sold the idea of withhold- 
ing taxes, probably did more, uninten- 
tionally, to undermine the fiscal sound- 
ness of the United States than any man 
who ever lived. I am not talking now 
only about wage earners who operate 
machinery in an industrial plant. Iam 
talking about those who are on fixed 
salaries, from the most menial worker 
up through the white-collar segment, 
many of them with a good background 
of education and a large number having 
great intelligence. But these wage earn- 
ers have come to consider their wages 
or salaries as what they take home. I 
dare say that they do not give much 
thought to the amount withheld as taxes. 
It would be remarkable if three times a 
year they considered the amount being 
withheld every week and every month 
from their salaries and wages in order 
to run their Government. If they drew 
their full salary and every 3 months had 
to march up to the Internal Revenue 
Service to plank down the amount now 
being withheld from their salaries, I 
think the cause of prudence in the man- 
agement of Government would receive 
one of the greatest shots in the arm that 
has ever been given. 

The excise taxes we are talking about 
today are another example of extract- 
ing money in the way that I believe Col- 
bert, the great French statesman, re- 
ferred to when he said: 

The art of taxation is the art of plucking 
the feathers from the goose so as to cause 
the least squawking. 


The American people continue to pay 
so-called temporary taxes. They pay 
them unthinkingly, in many cases un- 
knowingly. Yet day by day, week by 
week, out of the family budget, they are 
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paying hidden excise taxes on items 
which, according to the American stand- 
ard of living that we love to talk about 
so much, are absolutely necessary. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer an 
amendment to the bill. I wish there 
were something to be gained by offering 
an amendment which would reduce the 
tax on each article in the bill except 
on wine, liquor, and tobacco products. 
I wish that each time when these excise 
taxes approached an expiration date we 
could prune down those which are ex- 
tracting from the pockets of the average 
American family a surprising amount of 
money without the knowledge of the peo- 
ple and without their consent; but I am 
not so silly as to think that in this ex- 
tremity such an amendment would meet 
with success. I cannot help wondering, 
however, what is going to happen to the 
much discussed tax reduction—and I” 
think rather sensibly discussed by the 
President of the United States—and the 
hope that before the termination of the 
Congress we will enter upon a real tax 
reduction for the purpose of stimulating 
employment in industry, and eventually 
producing a larger income, when we can- 
not reduce the income of the Government 
even by a few million dollars without 
being told that we are endangering the 
fiscal integrity and stability of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 it 
is proposed to strike out lines 22 and 23 
and to renumber the succeeding subsec- 
tions. 

Mr. COTTON. If at some time it is 
necessary to have a quorum call, I shall 
desire to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. I do not know how the 
majority leader would feel about having 
the yeas and nays ordered by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not object, 
but I suggest that there be a quorum 
call so that a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors may come to the Chamber, The 
reason I hesitate to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the yeas and nays is that I be- 
lieve it would set a bad precedent, and 
should be used most sparingly. I am 
sure the Senator from New Hampshire 
understands. 

Mr. COTTON. I certainly agree. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Iyield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I desire to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request, 
subject to the concurrence of the minor- 
ity leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois; namely, that further de- 
bate on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. COT- 
ton], to strike out lines 22 and 23 on 
page 2 of H.R. 6755, and all amendments 
thereto, be limited to 40 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton] and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]; pro- 
vided, further, that any amendments 
thereto be germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. The amendment is 
very simple to explain. It would merely 
remove from the bill a section which ex- 
tends the tax on the transportation of 
persons by air. Some time ago, the tax 
on transportation of persons by rail was 
terminated. A 5-percent excise tax is 
still imposed on the fares of passengers 
who fly. Fundamentally, we all under- 
stand that excise taxes on travel by rail, 
air, and other modes of transportation 
were imposed during the war, when it 
was desired to restrain and restrict 
travel. 

The net revenue of all airlines in the 
United States for the past year was 
$16,722,000. To obtain that $16 million 
of revenue, the airlines did $2,494 mil- 
lion worth of business. In other words, 
with a $2,500 million volume of business, 
after all deductions were made, the 
profit of all the airlines combined was a 
little more than $16,500,000. 

There are sections of this country—I 
live in one of them, although that is not 
entirely the reason I have offered the 
amendment—that are desperately in 
need of air transportation, not merely 
as a convenience, but as a necessity, as 
a means of keeping their resort areas 
open, and as a means of providing access 
to small industrial plants. 

It has been the policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as requested by Con- 
gress, and the policy of succeeding ad- 
ministrations—and I do not criticize the 
policy—to reduce the subsidies which 
provide service to marginal areas. How- 
ever, it will be absolutely necessary, in 
my opinion, to provide some subsidies to 
enable airlines to provide service to many 
areas of the country, where there can 
never be, at least in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, a substantial profit from such oper- 
ations. One such region comprises the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. In fact, an examiner of the 
CAB has found, and so reported, that the 
northern New England States are the 
most starved for air service. 

We are prone to criticize the particu- 
lar airline that serves our region. We 
are not happy about many things. But 
one thing is certain: If we are to tell the 
airlines of the country that they must 
provide service to marginal, unprofitable 
regions, as well as to profitable areas, it 
is in the public interest to keep them 
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sound and to encourage air travel. It is 
only through the encouragement of air 
travel that our air service can be ex- 
panded in a logical, healthy way. 

I understand that to permit the so- 
called temporary tax on travel by air to 
expire at the end of this fiscal year would 
mean a reduction of $90 million in reve- 
nue. We are seeking many times that 
amount for assistance from the Federal 
Government. Yet we turn around and 
reduce the opportunity for airlines to 
make the kind of profit which they need 
to provide service without Government 
subsidy, by continuing a tax that was im- 
posed originally to discourage travel. I 
have selected that item as one of many 
examples. 

I think it is imperative that the 5-per- 
cent tax on air transportation be al- 
lowed to expire. That is the reason I 
have presumed to offer the amendment 
and have presumed to ask for the yeas 
and nays on the question of its adoption. 
I have not done so to put any Senator on 
the spot, but because I believe the atten- 
tion of Congress and the attention of the 
people should be directed to this tax. 
There are certain other excise taxes 
about which I feel almost as strongly; 
but I have selected this one because, 
frankly, we are at the point, in the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and the Committee 
on Appropriations, of being compelled to 
consider what the Federal Government 
will contribute as subsidies and what it 
will contribute to the development of air- 
port facilities. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I fail to see how the re- 
moval of the excise tax on air trans- 
portation would increase air service to 
States like Vermont, which has been vir- 
tually deprived of service over much of 
the State. I have not received a single 
complaint from anyone who would use 
airlines about paying the tax on his 
ticket. I have been swamped with com- 
plaints because airlines do not furnish 
any service on which to pay a tax. So I 
simply cannot get the drift of how ex- 
empting airline tickets from the excise 
tax will improve air service. 

Mr. COTTON. I can very readily ex- 
plain that to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. I am speaking of the 
situation countrywide. Last year the air- 
lines made a profit of $16 million on a 
gross income of $2,500 million. I do not 
have the exact figures, but we can well 
imagine the investment that is involved 
in airline equipment, including expensive 
jetplanes, all over the country. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont may be thinking in 
terms of an airline that serves our region 
now. Buta time will come, and will come 
soon, if we are to have service, when we 
shall have to put the finger on airlines 
and say to them, “You must provide serv- 
ice to certain sections of the country, and 
you must operate it thus and so.” In 
order to do that, it is necessary that the 
airlines be in healthy financial condi- 
tion. I do not care whether it be North- 
east Airlines or TWA or whoever else it 
might be; it is necessary for the Nation 
to have a healthy airline industry in or- 
der that air service may be provided 
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when we demand it, and when the CAB— 
if we get one that is on its job—compels 
them to do so. I share my friend’s senti- 
ments, but that does not alter the fact 
that this should be done. 

Mr. AIKEN. I still fail to see how ex- 
empting airline passengers from the 5- 
percent tax will put the airlines on their 
feet. So let me take exception to what 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
said. I do not have in mind an airline 
that is serving our region as of now; I 
have in mind an airline which is not giv- 
ing us service now. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree. However, the 
purpose of the tax, when it was first im- 
posed, was to reduce travel. The pur- 
pose of the proposed elimination of the 
tax is to increase the number of passen- 
gers. If the number of airline passengers 
throughout the country is increased, the 
airlines will have a larger backlog, and 
thus will be able to extend their service. 
The justification for my amendment is 
just that simple. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator 
from New Hampshire has made a very 
good point; namely, that the original 
purpose of this tax was to discourage 
travel. However, at the present time we 
are trying to encourage travel. There- 
fore, it is logical that this tax be ended. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
pointed out—and his point is an excel- 
lent one—that now we are trying to de- 
termine what amount of subsidies should 
be given the airlines, but at the same 
time we reduce, by means of this tax, 
the number of passengers who travel on 
the airlines. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
New Hampshire can state the amount 
of the subsidy, for the present fiscal year, 
which Congress has made available to 
the airline industry. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not have the ex- 
act figures before me, but my recollection 
is that it is about $83 million for direct 
payment to air carriers, an amount which 
is not greatly different from the amount 
of revenue which is received as a result 
of this tax. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
observations. I believe that he and the 
Senator from Vermont would be sur- 
prised to find how greatly traffic in- 
creases when the airlines establish so- 
called tourist rates and discounts. A 
very substantial increase of traffic would 
occur as a result of the removal of this 
tax. 

Mr. MILLER. I can understand how 
one would more or less equalize the 
other—in other words, airline subsidies 
of $60 or $70 million a year and, on the 
other hand, less travel as a result of the 
imposition of this tax. 

Mr. COTTON. I was referring to sub- 
sidies for service. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s contributions for improvement of 
airports and the installation of safety 
devices involve much larger amounts. 

Mr. MILLER. I realize that. 

The administration has proposed a tax 
cut. However, the only purpose ad- 
vanced for it has been that of stimu- 
lating the economy by enco 
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business expansion, through increased 
purchases by customers. 

I find it rather amazing that the ad- 
ministration has not seen fit to make rec- 
ommendations in the excise-tax field, 
but has limited its recommendations to 
the income-tax field. If, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said, by the 
imposition of this tax, we are hamper- 
ing the economic development of the 
airline industry, it seems to me to be 
highly illogical not to do something in 
the excise-tax field, and to concen- 
trate our efforts only in the income-tax 
field. What good is a tax cut to an air- 
line if it does not have a profit against 
which to credit the tax saving? We are 
interested in having the airline industry 
operate at a profit upon which it can pay 
taxes. I think the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would result in 
that situation. 

Mr. COTTON, I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. President, I have been emphasizing 
the effect upon the airlines. However, 
let us remember that the passengers are 
the ones who pay this tax. Many of the 
airline passengers use this form of trans- 
portation because of family illness. For 
such reasons, many Americans find 
themselves dependent on the airlines for 
travel. Even though the airlines would 
benefit from increased traffic, it is true 
that this tax is one of the many excise 
taxes levied upon the American people 
for what in most cases are necessities. 
There are many urgent reasons why so 
many Americans travel by air; not all of 
them are on their way to Florida to en- 
joy the sunshine there. 

Mr, President, I reserve the remainder 
of the time available to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield 2 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that I shall vote against the 
amendment which has been proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron]. However, I 
do not disagree with his logic. He has 
argued very rationally the point he has 
made. But I shall vote against the 
amendment because it applies to only 
one segment of these excise taxes; it 
would provide preferential treatment for 
the airlines. 

I agree with the argument the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has made. 
Certainly these excise taxes were insti- 
tuted in time of war, not especially for 
the purpose of raising money, but be- 
cause we thought it desirable to discour- 
age the use at that time of certain means 
of travel. 

For that reason the law was enacted 
at that time. I submit that that emer- 
gency has passed. 

I have been a Member of this august 
body for 13 years. Every year we must 
meet a deadline of June 30 by contin- 
uing for another year the excise taxes. 
If it is absolutely necessary for the U.S. 
Treasury to have the money contem- 
plated by the bill; if we are in desperate 
need of that money; if we must forget 
the philosophy that gave birth to the 
tax; and if we are not to continue the 
taxes only because we need the money, 
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we ought to end this folly once and for 
all and make the excise taxes permanent. 
Then we would not have to enter into 
a hassle a week before June 30 of every 
single year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Virginia if I may have 
another minute. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield an ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is inclined to vote against 
the bill because he feels that the excise 
taxes are inequitable. They are pred- 
icated upon a philosophy that died a 
long time ago. 

For that reason, I shall vote against all 
excise taxes. I cannot support the 
amendment, which refers to a 5-percent 
addition to airline passenger rates. I 
am no more in accord with such a tax 
than I am in accord with an excise 
tax on jewelry that is being manufac- 
tured in my State. Jewelry is not nec- 
essarily « luxury item, as some people 
may think. It is true that a diamond 
ring is a luxury item. But there are 
items such as shoe buckles, ladies’ hand- 
bags, and many other items which are 
classified as jewelry and upon which ex- 
cise taxes are paid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
have another minute? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield an ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I contend that in this 
year of 1963, such a tax is unfair. Ican- 
not agree with my good friend from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], who has taken the posi- 
tion that we are discussing the proposed 
reduction of our income tax. In that 
argument, there is an anomaly or para- 
dox that I cannot understand. In one 
breath we are saying that we should cut 
taxes in order to stimulate our economy. 
On the other hand, we say we must put a 
luxury tax on items people desire to buy, 
thus preventing them from buying them. 

We cannot march up the hill and 
march down the hill on the same 
day—at least not during the same ses- 
sion. For that reason I shall vote 
against the amendment because it would 
remove only one item from the bill. If 
my good friend from New Hampshire 
had moved to table the entire bill, I 
would support his motion. But I shall be 
opposed to a reduction on any particular 
item. I shall vote against the entire bill, 
because I think the time for the excise 
tax has passed. If the Government 
needs the money, it ought to reconstruct 
and amend its income tax law. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
already expressed himself in relation to 
the other taxes contained in the bill, and 
agrees entirely with the Senator from 
Rhode Island. The Senator from New 
Hampshire intends to vote against the 
whole bill. But the reason for the selec- 
tion of the tax covered by the amend- 
ment is well supported. It would not 
discriminate in favor of one item. 
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We have already removed the tax on 
railroad travel. Taxes on travel gen- 
erally have been removed. The time to 
reach the tax contained in the bill to 
which my amendment is directed is the 
time when the bill which would extend 
that tax is before the Senate. For that 
reason, I have selected it as the basis of 
my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
there is a great deal of merit in the pro- 
posed amendment. If conditions were 
other than what they are, I probably 
would vote for it. But there is before 
the Senate a bill which must be enacted 
into law by midnight next Monday. 
Otherwise, a great loss would result to 
the Government because of other excise 
taxes which would expire then and could 
not be collected retroactively. So I shall 
have to vote against the amendment. I 
hope the time will soon come when we 
can delete this tax and other excise 
taxes. 

I agree with a great deal of what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said. 
Adoption of the amendment would oc- 
casion a loss of revenue of $90 million. 
Of course, that amount is not so great, 
but it would add that much to the deficit, 
for we are on a deficit basis. The 
amendment was presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee, was discussed, and 
was rejected by the committee. Speak- 
ing for the committee, I must say that 
I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I concur in the 
statement made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I, 
too, would like to repeal the particular 
tax on transportation covered by the 
amendment and many of the other excise 
taxes which were discussed in the com- 
mittee. We were confronted with a situ- 
ation in which, at midnight on June 30, 
the taxes would expire unless they are 
extended. A $4-billion item is involved. 
If the taxes were allowed to expire, not 
only would great confusion in the Nation 
as a whole result, but also we would be- 
gin to extend, or try to extend excise 
taxes within the next few days. There- 
fore, while I fully agree with the state- 
ments made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I sincerely hope that his 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
course of the consideration of the bill 
in the Finance Committee all of the 
other amendments offered were voted 
down by a very substantial vote. The 
amendments had considerable appeal, 
particularly one that would lift the tax 
on band instruments that are sold to 
school bands and to youngsters in school 
bands. But the committee repudiated 
that amendment on the ground that, 
first, there was a time factor with which 
we had to be concerned. The bill would 
then have to go to conference. If we 
missed so much as a day or 2 days after 
the 30th of June and action had not 
been completed, a loss of revenue would 
result. 

But still another reason is the fact that 
I, myself, was prepared to offer some 
amendments in the committee if it was 
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the disposition of the committee to look 
with favor upon any amendments. I 
could have thought of adozen. My office 
is full of mail asking that I attempt to 
remove the tax on cosmetics and other 
taxes. So the minute the gate is opened, 
regardless of the merit of the amendment 
that is involved, difficulty is invited. 

It is too bad that the bill came to us 
so late for consideration. Of course, that 
is not unusual in view of the unpredict- 
able schedules of the House and the Sen- 
ate. But there was only a limited 
amount of time to consider the bill. Had 
there been a much longer time, I could 
have joined with my friend from New 
Hampshire and submitted at least a 
dozen amendments that I thought had 
some merit and that had been urged not 
only on the committee but on myself. 

But under all the circumstances I do 
not believe the Senate has any choice 
except to reject the amendment and let 
the bill go to the President for signature 
before the time runs out at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I allow 
myself 1 minute. I can understand the 
force of what the distinguished minority 
leader has said. I regret that he felt it 
was necessary to oppose my amendment, 
naturally. But I remind Senators of the 
fact that ever since I have been in this 
body, as regularly as clockwork, we have 
always had requests for extensions of 
taxes come in to the Senate when they 
are about to expire—the day after 
tomorrow or at midnight next Tues- 
day or sooner—and we are always told 
exactly the things that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has said: 
“We must do this. We cannot do 
anything else. There is no time. 
Wait, and we will take up this question 
later.” And so year after year we reach 
into the pockets of the families of our 
country to collect taxes that were origi- 
nally imposed to restrain business, be- 
cause we must have every cent to spend 
and because the Senate has to be put in 
the position in which it cannot say, “No.” 

I have no illusions. I have offered this 
amendment because of the fact that 
Congress has taken travel taxes off other 
modes of transportation. I happen to 
come from a section of the country which 
is dependent on air transportation, and 
desperately in need of it. I know this 
tax is basically a user charge, but I do 
not like user charges which strike di- 
rectly at a key economic interest, such 
as the resort and travel industry of my 
State which is starved for transporta- 
tion and dependent on air service. 

I expect, of course, that the amend- 
ment will be defeated, but I hope that 
Senators will have an opportunity to 
cast their votes on the question of pas- 
sage of the bill, so that some of us can 
say no to indicate that no matter 
how late the bill is brought in, some of 
us, from now on, will not be manuevered 
and horsewhipped into voting for it be- 
cause it is too late to vote “no.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in what my distinguished friend from 
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New Hampshire has said. As a lesson in 
tactics, the Senator should have heard 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware lecture the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the committee at the time we were 
considering the debt ceiling bill. That 
also came in late. 

There is quite another consideration 
involved at this time. We in the Senate 
cannot initiate tax legislation. We had 
to wait for action by the House. Of 
course, the House took its own sweet 
time, and properly so, because the House 
devotes much time to this sort of thing, 
so the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance had no choice 
other than to wait before setting a meet- 
ing of the committee so that the bill 
could be considered. That is the reason 
why it was within a week of the end of 
the fiscal year and within a week of the 
end of the life of these taxes before the 
bill could be brought to the Senate for 
consideration. 

There was no delay in the committee. 
The committee met on Thursday. The 
Senate adjourned Thursday night, over 
the weekend. There was time to obtain 
permission to file a report. This is the 
first time the Senate has met since last 
week. The bill is before the Senate. It 
can never be said that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has not been expedi- 
tious in bringing out the bill. 

We have had no choice in the matter, 
yet I share the sentiment expressed by 
my distinguished friend from New 
Hampshire when he laments the fact 
that there is not adequate time to con- 
sider these things. 

However, there will be time to consider 
many things, when the overall tax bill 
finally lands in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for consideration. I think my 
friend will have time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me for a 
quick question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think my friend 
may have until Christmas to be thinking 
about a tax bill. For aught I know, and 
for all I foresee, we may still be in the 
legislative trenches on the 25th of De- 
cember, so the Senator can set up a 
Christmas tree in his office. 

Mr. COTTON. And the tax bill will 
come in the night before Christmas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That could well be. 
The Senator can hang it on the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to ask 
the Senator one friendly question. Can 
the distinguished Senator, who is my 
leader, tell me of any greater exercise 
in utter futility than to lecture the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure at the mo- 
ment I cannot reach up on the Christ- 
mas tree and find an appropriate 
example. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield back my remaining time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corrox ]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dodd]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

I announce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Hawaii 
LMr. Inouye], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCtet- 
ŁAN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Ristcorr], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmaTHers] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DoucLAs! is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote yea.“ 

On this vote the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote nay.“ 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kuchl and the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BRALL I is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 107 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 
Allott Long, Mo. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va McIntyre Simpson 
Cotton Mechem Smith 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Eastland Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Neuberger Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Pearson 
Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
NAYS—51 
Aiken Fulbright Morton 
Bartlett Hartke 088 
Bayh Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hill Nelson 
Boggs Holland Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Johnston Robertson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dirkson 
Edmondson McGovern Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Engle Metcalf Williams, Del. 
n Monroney Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—27 

Anderson Gore Long, La. 

Gruening Mansfield 
Bible Hart McCarthy 
Brewster Hruska McClellan 
Cannon Humphrey Muskie 
Church Inouye Pell 
Dodd Javits Ribicoff 
Douglas Kennedy Scott 
Goldwater Kuchel Smathers 

So Mr. Corron’s amendment was 
rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

is open to amendment. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, every 
year we hear in the foreign aid presen- 
tation the stories of countries enjoying 
economic growth and prosperity, which 
are also receiving American economic 
aid. It is never clear to me that 
this growth and prosperity is be- 
cause of our aid, but at least we are given 
case studies where the two coincide. 
Sometimes we are even told that a given 
country is making so much progress that 
it is being removed from the list of coun- 
tries receiving grant aid, usually sup- 
porting assistance. 

Yet despite these reports of the prog- 
ress being made by recipients, the request 
for foreign aid money does not decline. 
Although the summary presentation is 
replete with instances of successes and 
reductions in foreign aid, it nowhere ex- 
plains why the total sum being requested 
exceeds what was spent on foreign aid 
in 1963 and 1962. 

cCrx——715 
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I say to my colleagues in the Senate 
that that is an old “gimmick,” an old 
strategy on the part of the Defense 
Establishment and the State Depart- 
ment. They point out in most general 
generalities what are supposed to be 
some accomplishments under the For- 
eign Aid Act, and then they are always 
willing to gloss over, until we drag it out, 
the fact that they are asking for more 
money than they did the year before. 
That is true again this year. 

In each of the two major categories 
into which the AID has divided this 
year’s program, the request for money 
is higher than was appropriated last 
year. 

For development assistance, there was 
appropriated $1,410 million for fiscal 
1962; $1,725 million for fiscal 1963; this 
year, the request is for $2,163 million. 

When development aid is broken down 
between loans and grants, we find that 
the request is for more in both cate- 
gories. For development loans, $1,113 
million was provided for fiscal 1962; and 
$1,400 million for fiscal 1963. The re- 
quest for 1964 is $1,806 million. 

Every time I sit in the Supreme Court 
at the opening of the Court’s session and 
hear the clerk utter those inspiring 
words “God save this Honorable Court,” 
I am deeply moved, but I say on the 
floor of the Senate today, on the basis 
of this administration’s request for for- 
eign aid this year, God save the tax- 
payers of the United States. We cannot 
continue the course of action we have 
been following in regard to taking huge 
sums out of the taxpayers’ pockets, when 
our allies are not carrying their reason- 
able burden of paying for the cost of 
freedom. That goes for our European 
allies, and it goes for West Germany. I 
will not vote to pour more millions into 
West Germany, until West Germany 
starts to make a fair contribution to the 
defense of freedom around the world; 
until West Germany, so dependent upon 
Greek and Turkish forces holding down 
a large part of the defense of freedom 
in Europe and the metropolitan area, 
starts to pay something by way of for- 
eign aid to Greece and Turkey. The 
record shows that to date it is Uncle Sam 
who pays the whole bill, 

I am satisfied that once the facts are 
brought to the American taxpayer as to 
what it is costing him to pay an undue 
share of the cost of NATO, there will 
be no more money going into West Ger- 
many, but less. There will not be more 
money going into NATO, but less. 

I am perfectly willing to support an 
alliance in Europe, provided the allies in 
that alliance are willing to pay their 
fair share of the cost of the alliance. 
The fact is that they are not. All one 
needs to do is to look at the foreign aid 
bill I am discussing today for evidence 
in support of the position the senior 
Senator from Oregon has taken. 

I yield to no Member of the Senate on 
my record in support of foreign aid. 
However, the time has come when Sena- 
tors should stop being victimized by 
dogma in the field of foreign aid, and 
should look at the hard, cold facts as to 
what we are doing to the — a gyn 8 the 
country in light of the request tha 
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administration is making again. We are 
wasting millions of dollars in foreign 
aid, rather than insisting upon a tighten- 
ing of the foreign aid program. 

For development grants, $297 million 
was appropriated for fiscal 1962, and 
$325 million for 1963. The request this 
year is for $357 million. 

In the second major category—strate- 
gic assistance—we find the same situa- 
tion. The category includes military as- 
sistance, supporting assistance, and the 
contingency fund. It is only in the case 
of military aid that there was a slightly 
larger appropriation 2 years ago than is 
being requested now. 

For military aid, Congress appro- 
priated $1,557 million for fiscal 1962 and 
$1,325 million for fiscal 1963. This year 
we are being asked for $1,405 million. 

For supporting assistance—the cate- 
gory from which we constantly hear that 
countries are being dropped—we appro- 
priated $425 million for 1962, $395 mil- 
lion for 1963, and we are being asked 
now to appropriate $435 million. 

The contingency fund was given $275 
million in 1962 and $250 million in 1963. 
For 1964, $300 million is being requested. 

I know of no reason why the President 
of the United States should be given a 
contingency fund of $300 million. It 
would not take him 20 minutes to trans- 
mit to Congress a message asking for 
funds for an emergency. I have taken 
that position over the years. It does 
not make any difference whether a Re- 
publican or a Democratic President sits 
in the White House. I am opposed to 
giving any President emergency funds 
which he can use prior to a check in 
advance by Congress. One hundred 
million dollars for a contingency fund 
is all that any President could possibly 
need to meet an overnight emergency. 
In my judgment, for a President to ask 
for $300 million for a contingency fund 
is unreasonable. In due course of time, 
if the Committee on Foreign Relations 
reports any such figure to the Senate, 
I shall move that $200 million be strick- 
en from the item. 

I believe we are not talking about a 
system of checks and balances alone; 
I believe in protecting the American 
taxpayer. He is entitled to such protec- 
tion, no matter who is the President of 
the United States. I recognize that a 
case can be made for more money in a 
contingency fund, but not $300 million, 
not $200 million. One hundred million 
dollars will meet an overnight emer- 
gency; and Congress can consider, in an 
emergency, what the President actually 
needs and can then provide whatever 
additional sum is needed. 

I ask, in good faith: How can Congress 
continue to listen to the glowing reports 
from AID administrators about the 
great successes we are achieving from 
foreign aid, and about how many coun- 
tries are sufficiently prosperous to be 
removed from grant aid, when the re- 
quest for money in each category is 
higher than was spent last year? 

It would have been most helpful if 
the Administrator of AID, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of De- 
fense had come before Congress this year 
with the names of countries that they 
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proposed to drop from the list. Instead, 
we have a list of 107 countries that the 
American taxpayer is helping to sup- 
port. As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crunch] pointed out the other day, out- 
side the Communist bloc there are only 
eight countries in the world into which 
the American taxpayer is not pouring 
money. 

The foreign aid program has become 
ridiculous and absurd. Whether the 
administration knows it or not, I say 
that a serious revolt in public opinion 
is growing up at the grassroots of 
America against this shocking waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

My conclusion from the summary pres- 
entation of this year’s foreign aid re- 
quest is that a few isolated instances of 
progress are being cited, and the fail- 
ures and other bad news are omitted. 
It is questionable in my mind that these 
successes or failures in the progress of 
other countries are very much related 
to American foreign aid at all. I doubt 
that we are very much responsible either 
for the successes or the failures, but I 
do know that we will get the blame for 
the failures without getting credit for 
the successes. 

I suppose the semisophisticates will 
say that the administration is simply 
asking for more than is needed because 
it knows Congress will cut the request 
anyway, so there must be large amounts 
of padding in the request. If that is 
true, it vitiates the whole summary 
presentation of the program. 

I think the administrators know that 
if the real truth were told in the sum- 
mary presentation, it would tell Congress 
that foreign aid is not really making 
much of an impact on the problems of 
the world. 

When read between the lines, that is 
what the summary presentation really 
says. Yes, we have taken Greece, Tai- 
wan, Pakistan, and Iran off the list of 
countries receiving supporting assistance, 
formerly known as defense support. But 
the amount to be spent elsewhere for 
that use is scheduled to be higher than 
for either of the 2 previous fiscal years. 

Yes, military aid to Western Europe 
has dropped sharply in recent years, but 
the request for military aid is higher 
than what was spent last year. Fur- 
thermore, there are substantial expendi- 
tures in connection with NATO that do 
not find their way into these reports 
at all. 

I know that no bureaucrat worth his 
salt ever ever schedules a closing-out of 
his own operation. I am satisfied that 
only Congress, by tightening the purse- 
strings, will ever reduce foreign aid, or 
close out any of its categories. 

Again I stress the point that under 
our Constitution this is a checking re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. Under our 
system of government it is the duty of 
Congress, not to rubber stamp the ad- 
ministration, but to require the admin- 
istration to sustain its burden of proof; 
and the burden of proof of the Kennedy 
administration is to sustain its request 
for the increases of foreign aid in one 
category after another in this bill. I 
have listened to the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
rector of AID; and in my opinion they 
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did not come anywhere near sustaining 
their burden of proof. Therefore it is 
the obligation of Congress, as I see it, in 
performing its duty of trust in checking 
on the administration, to cut the foreign 
aid bill by a minimum of 25 percent. 

Mr. President, I have long since 
stopped being impressed by the official 
handwringing accompanying the cry 
that if any of this money is cut by Con- 
gress, the vital security of the United 
States will be jeopardized. I have long 
since stopped believing that United 
States military aid to Latin America is 
useful, either to the people of Latin 
America or to the people of the United 
States. 

I have long since stopped believing 
that military aid and supporting assist- 
ance to Turkey, to name just one coun- 
try, accomplishes anything more than a 
drain on the American taxpayers. No 
one has ever shown me that Turkey is 
going to be invaded by the Soviet Union 
unless we send this aid, and no has ever 
suggested that if Turkey were invaded 
by Russia she could defend herself with 
the military aid she has received. In the 
end, every one of the countries receiving 
large sums of so-called strategic assist- 
ance depends, for its real defense 
against invasion, upon the military pro- 
tection of the United States. 

This is true of Taiwan, where we have 
wasted hundreds of millions of military 
aid and defense support dollars in keep- 
ing up an army that still could not pro- 
tect Taiwan from a real attack from the 
Chinese mainland. If an attack were 
launched, it would be up to the Ameri- 
can 7th Fleet to protect Taiwan, regard- 
less of whether there had ever been a 
military aid program there. 

To Pakistan, we have sent economic 
aid totaling almost $2 billion; and our 
military aid, though still classified, prob- 
ably totals almost as much. Just why 
military aid to Pakistan should remain 
classified at all is a great mystery to me, 
since this information is now available 
for nearly all other recipients of military 
aid. Itis my guess that Pakistan has re- 
ceived one-half again as much in military 
aid as she has in economic aid. 

But Pakistan is enjoying the warmest 
relations with her Communist Chinese 
neighbor. She has often threatened the 
United States with the open hint that if 
she did not get enough money from us, 
she would snuggle up to Red China. Let 
her do it, Mr. President. I do not be- 
lieve in international blackmail. When 
any country says to the United States, “If 
you do not give us the aid we ask, we 
will seek it from Russia,” our answer 
should be, “Start as quickly as you can 
on your way to Russia to get it.” If we 
take that attitude, they will sing an 
entirely different tune. So we should 
stop surrendering to international black- 
mail. I am not at all impressed with 
the argument, “Give this to us or we will 
ask the Communists for it.” Let them 
boil for a while in the juices of Red com- 
munism and see how they enjoy it. Our 
Government has the duty of protecting 
the American people from such abuses 
by alleged friends. Whenever a diplo- 
mat or the head of state of another coun- 
try makes an argument of that sort, he 
is not a true friend of the United States. 
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Under this form of international black- 
mail we have poured out what I would 
estimate to be well over $3 billion. But 
today Pakistan is snuggling up to Red 
China, anyway. She has very success- 
fully played both sides of the street. 
There is not the slightest evidence today 
that Pakistan needs aid against Red 
China. How much longer are American 
taxpayers going to be fleeced by such 
tactics? 

I do not object to loan aid for sound 
economic projects in any of these coun- 
tries. I support that kind of foreign aid. 
But the case for continuing the large 
amounts of this alleged strategic assist- 
ance is becoming largely a case for 
maintaining in power a ring of military 
dictators around the Communist bloc. 
If that is the best policy we can come 
up with, we are faced with an eternal 
outflow of money and equipment, be- 
cause none of them will ever be able to 
maintain themselves without huge sums 
of American money. 

Even with our heavy military and eco- 
nomic support, I do not look to any one 
of them to prevail for long. They are 
weak reeds, indeed, that the Defense De- 
partment is leaning on; and I have not 
even mentioned the Diem regime, in 
South Vietnam, which is the epitome of 
all the fallacies and dangers in thinking 
we are protecting our security by sup- 
porting these dictators with their over- 
grown military establishments. 

Even with our aid, they cannot defend 
themselves when the test comes; we find 
ourselves entangled militarily to bail out 
our investment; and we reap the harvest 
of ill will that these governments have 
sown. 

I close my remarks today with a very 
brief comment: About 10 days ago, I 
announced that almost each day, while 
the foreign aid bill is pending before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I 
intend to discuss one issue in relation to 
it on the floor of the Senate, because I 
am satisfied that a tremendous strong 
propaganda drive is being put on by the 
most powerful lobbies in this country— 
and those at the Pentagon and at AID 
are outstanding. Once more, an attempt 
is being made to stage a “snow” job on 
the American people and to cover them 
with a blanket of propaganda in regard 
to what the foreign aid program is sup- 
posed to do for their security. 

But I say to the American people that 
the facts do not support the administra- 
tion in connection with this bill; and I 
will not vote for a foreign aid bill which 
provides any such amount as $2,140 mil- 
lion for the so-called strategic assistance 
program. 

I repeat that when Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House hear 
from their constituents, once they un- 
derstand what is involved in the foreign- 
aid bill, they will have to answer, back 
home, the question, Why did you not 
cut it at least 25 percent?” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE ALLEGED CONSTITUTIONAL 
BASIS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 

America’s most enlightened newspapers, 
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the Greensboro Daily News, of Greens- 
boro, N.C., carried an editorial entitled 
“Civil Rights in an Old Hat“ in its issue 
for June 21, 1963. This editorial ana- 
lyzes in most accurate fashion President 
Kennedy’s civil-rights proposals, and 
reaches the conclusion that such pro- 
posals constitute a disappointing mix- 
ture that couples unwarranted severity 
with unprecedented sweep. 

This editorial should be made avail- 
able to all Members of Congress; and for 
this reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
body of the Record, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News of 
June 21, 1963 


Civi. RIGHTS In AN OLD Har 


After an overture of weeks, against the 
backdrop of gathering national crises in race 
relations, President 3 new or 

ts might have n expec 
Swat an same the tablet of stone from 
Sinai. 

But aside from a few palatable elements, 
the five-point program the President sent 
to Congress Wednesday is a disappointing 
mixture that couples unwarranted severity 
with unprecedented sweep. 

To be sure, a few of the measures are due 
and harmless. Any well-conceived program 
to train displaced Negroes would be welcome. 
Eastern North Carolina knows the dimen- 
sions of this problem as well as any part of 
the country; and on the economic front, 
which is the real key to orderly racial ad- 
vance, there cannot be too much emphasis. 

Also, we would join the President in wish- 
ing the Civil Rights Commission preserved. 

We remain chary of legislation under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution that 
would in effect strip away the right of a res- 
taurant, theater or motel or hotel owner to 
discriminate. Once it is established by law 
that the sale of goods carried across State 
lines bars discrimination, the vital distinc- 
tion between public and private would 
hang by a slender thread—the vague dis- 
tinction as to the degree of public involve- 
ment. 

Without the most careful debate about the 
long-range implications, we are reluctant to 
see the right of a property owner to be pro- 
tected against trespass compromised. Ad- 
mittedly, it sometimes is imperative to rescue 
property from stubborn and willful self- 
immolation, and if the law is to be changed 
we would repeat here our preference that it 
be changed by carefully composed legislation 
rather than by court decision. 

Other features of the President's program 
admit of less debate: 

The proposal to allow the Justice Depart- 
ment to file suits on its own motion against 
school boards and colleges to end segrega- 
tion is a retread of the discredited title 4 
which the Justice Department removed, at 
President Eisenhower's shocked insistence, 
from civil rights legislation more than 6 years 
ago. This device would require the hiring 
of a battery of lawyers of unforeseeable size; 
and it would open the door to a form of 
busybody interferences with local authority 
as it deals with the ticklish problems of de- 
segregation. At its worst it would sap the 
local initiative by which alone matters that 
affect local communities so intimately as 
school policy can be handled. 

The other claw of the pincer—a proposal 
to subsidize school districts that voluntarily 
desegregate—is an ignoble resort to bribery 
to accomplish what decent Americans will 
eventually accomplish because it is just and 
because supreme law requires it. Bribes 
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for obeying the law strike us as the ultimate 
debasement of free government. How much 
is it going to be worth to refrain from 
murder and theft? 

The request for legislation “to make it 
clear that the Federal Government is not 
required * * * to furnish financial help to 
a program or an activity in which racial 
discrimination occurs,” unless we mistake it, 
embodies the U.S. Civil Rights Commission’s 
foolish proposal that Mississippi be punished 
economically for “defying” the Constitution. 

One is, frankly, left mystified by the Pres- 
ident’s own about-face. When the Civil 
Rights Commission proposed pocketbook 
penalties for Mississippi, Mr. Kennedy em- 
phatically dissociated himself from the 
scheme, pleading that the move (even if 
constitutional) would be of doubtful wis- 
dom and morality. Why does the President 
seek general permission to use a form of 
economic blackmail he refused—rightly—to 
use as late as 2 months ago? 

On voting rights, there can of course be 
no compromise with principle. But the 
President submits two measures of very 
dubious value. One would enable “Federal 
referees” to give priority on court dockets 
to voting cases; but with most of the court 
dockets of the country jammed, who is to 
say that justice for all will be served by 
arbitrarily giving voting cases pride of place? 

And as for the proposal that a sixth grade 
education be considered prima facie evidence 
of “literacy,” it is a patently absurd mockery 
of the idea of literacy and we have so stated 
before. 

As a package, the President's civil rights 
proposals are unimaginative and indeed old 
hat. But their greatest collective fault is 
that they would endow Federal officials— 
in the name of the noble cause of racial 
justice—with sweeping and unheralded au- 
thority to intrude in almost every nook of 
local life—superseding home authority, dis- 
couraging such yoluntary effort as is en- 
couragingly evident all over North Carolina 
and other States, and generally tempting 
those who should be thinking and working 
to think only of the mafiana when Coxey’s 
army of Federal officials will descend to do 
our work. 

“An explosive national problem,” so said 
the President Wednesday, “cannot await 
city-by-city solutions.” Whoever believes 
that believes that the political fabric of the 
country is rotten. Mr. Kennedy does not 
himself believe it, or he would not have 
been urging voluntary action on local busi- 
nessmen, clergymen, and editors, who have 
been visiting Washington in great droves 
recently. 

If “city-by-city solutions” are impossible— 
and of course Greensboro and Charlotte and 
Raleigh and many other communities across 
the South are learning that they are indeed 
very possible—the outlook is bleak. What 
local authority cannot do, it is fanciful to 
think that the Federal Government, with 
some massive bureaucratic wisdom, can do 
better. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I deem 
it appropriate to make some additional 
remarks of my own concerning the civil 
rights proposals now pending before the 
Congress. They certainly couple “un- 
warranted severity with unprecedented 
sweep.” 

The President seeks to find constitu- 
tional justification for his proposal re- 
lating to “places of public accommoda- 
tions” in the 14th amendment and 
paragraph 3 of section 8 of article I of the 
original Constitution which empowers 
Congress “to regulate commerce among 
the several States.” Since the Supreme 
Court expressly held in the civil rights 
cases, which are reported in 109 U.S. 3, 
that the 14th amendment does not per- 
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mit Congress to enact a statute securing 
equal accommodations in inns, restau- 
rants, and places of public amusement to 
all persons without distinction because 
of race, the President's attempt to find 
the constitutional basis for his proposals 
relating to so-called places of public 
accommodations in the 14th amend- 
ment indicates that the President has 
little faith in the intellectual integrity 
and judicial stability of the Supreme 
Court as it is now constituted. I re- 
spectfully submit that even a doubting 
Thomas ought not to be a man of such 
little faith. After all, the provisions of 
the 14th amendment authorize the Con- 
gress to legislate solely in respect to State 
action. Hotels, motels, restaurants, and 
places of public amusement are operated 
by individuals and not by States. 

When the Founding Fathers inserted 
the interstate commerce clause in the 
original Constitution, they intended to 
authorize Congress to regulate economic 
activities carried on in interstate com- 
merce—not uses of property or personal 
relations within the borders of a State. 
If Congress has the power under the 
commerce clause to enact the Presi- 
dent’s proposals in respect to so-called 
places of public accommodations on the 
theory that such places of public ac- 
commodations sell or use commodities 
which in times past have moved in inter- 
state commerce, then Congress has 
power to regulate the conduct of all 
human beings residing anywhere within 
the United States or any of its posses- 
sions in respect to any and all activities. 
Certainly this theory would justify con- 
gressional regulation of marriage, birth, 
and death. This is true because brides 
and grooms wear clothes which have 
moved in interstate commerce, babies 
use diapers and safety pins which have 
moved in interstate commerce, and 
corpses are consigned to the grave in 
caskets which have moved in interstate 
commerce. 

Each Senator should put this question 
to himself: Shall I support civil rights 
proposals based on the theory that the 
Federal Government can centralize in 
Washington control of all the activities 
of all the people? This is certainly the 
theory upon which the President predi- 
cates his demand for his civil rights bills. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is sadly 
handicapped in undertaking a discussion 
of an issue of the kind he has presented. 
Unfortunately, he applies reason and the 
law, whereas the issue is apparently to 
be fought out wholly and solely as an 
emotional issue without any reference 
whatever to the rights of any person ex- 
cept those who are designated by the 
Census Bureau as nonwhites. 

I have been in the Senate for some 
time. I have seen occasions when the 
tides of emotion would ebb and flow, and 
reach full tide, as they have today. But 
I have never seen any instance in which 
the ears of people have been closed to 
anything they did not want to hear to 
the same degree as they are today. 

The Senator will recall that after the 
Supreme Court handed down its decision 
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in the Brown school case in 1954, some of 
us thought the decision did violence not 
only to the decisions of that Court as 
they have been in effect for 80 years, but 
also to the Constitution itself. 

When we expressed that opinion, our 
so-called liberal brethren descended on 
us with both feet. They said, “here you 
are challenging the law of the land. The 
Supreme Court decision is the law of the 
land.” When citizens gathered in one or 
two Southern cities to demonstrate 
against the decision, they soon found 
bayonets in the middle of their backs. 
They were pushed off the sidewalks, and 
herded down the street like sheep. One 
or two of them had their heads broken 
by the butts of rifles in the hands of the 
Army of the United States, which was 
brought out to subdue and suppress any 
who challenged that so-called law of the 
land. 

This is not the first time the Congress 
has had the question of equal accommo- 
dations before it. The same question 
which so many of our brethren are seek- 
ing to reenact was before the Congress in 
the dark days of Reconstruction. Then, 
by an act approved March 1, 1875, the 
Congress declared: 

All persons within the United States were 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, facilities 
and the privileges of inns, public conveyances 
on land or water, theaters and other places 
of public amusement. 


That act was brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1883, and the Court handed down its de- 
cision on October 5, 1883, declaring that 
the Federal Government had no power 
to impose any such restriction on the use 
and enjoyment of private property, even 
if it was in part dedicated to a public 
use. 
So far as I am advised, according to 
the theory of our liberal friends, that 
has been the law of the land from Octo- 
ber 1883 down to the present good hour. 
But some of our nonwhite citizens have 
been carrying on a great many demon- 
stratlons in a number of cities of the 
be States protesting that law of the 
and. 

They lie down in the streets, block 
traffic, stand with locked arms in two 
or three lines as a human wall in front 
of doors of places of business owned by 
private individuals to prevent any person 
from entering or departing from the 
place of business. They show the utmost 
contempt for the police departments of 
the several States—It matters not 
whether it is in Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Lexington, N.C—demanding alleged 
rights that the Supreme Court in Octo- 
ber 1883, said were not inherent in any 
American citizen. 


I have not heard the first one of our 
liberal brethren rise to rebuke any of 
the demonstrators for protesting against 
the law of the land. The President of 
the United States, instead of having of- 
fered his support to the local authorities 
who were overwhelmed by these mass 
movements, has in essence lent aid and 
comfort to the demonstrators by saying 
to the Congress “If you do not immedi- 
ately pass a law, the situation will be- 
come much worse. Therefore you should 
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pass a law and give them what they 
are demonstrating for.” 

This policy of appeasement has been 
often tried and history shows that it has 
always failed. We have known about it 
since the days of ancient Rome, when 
demonstrators in the streets demanded, 
“bread and the circus.” They clamored 
so loudly and persistently that the ruling 
Caesar said, “Let us get these people out 
of the streets and into the Coliseum. 
Give them the bread and give them the 
circus.” Rome was then on the way out. 

Any number of such instances in his- 
tory in which that same process was fol- 
lowed could be enumerated. I intend to 
do so at sometime before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress. 

But can any Senator tell me why there 
should be such a distinction made in 
relation to one Supreme Court decision 
and obeying the law of the land, with 
all of the FBI, the Attorney General, 
who unfortunately has the power to di- 
rect the FBI, all the U.S. marshals, and 
all the Armed Forces of the United States 
on call to suppress any demonstration 
against the Supreme Court decision in 
the year 1954, but not a single person of 
high official position in Washington has 
indicated that there is any obligation to 
respect a Supreme Court decision of 
1883, which has been the law of the land 
for much longer than the school cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. In reply to the Sena- 
tor’s question, the President’s proposals 
relating to so-called places of public ac- 
commodations indicate to my mind that 
the President has little, if any, faith in 
the intellectual integrity and judicial 
stability of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as it is now constituted; 
otherwise, the President could not pos- 
sibly urge the Congress to enact a statute 
which is unconstitutional and has been 
so declared by the latest Supreme Court 
decision on the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL TAX RATE AND EXCISE TAX 
RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6755) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and excise tax 
rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6755) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE OF LENDING AUTHORITY 
OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 243, H.R. 
3872, which is to be made the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3872) to inerease the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington may exercise its functions, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) section 2(c)(1) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945 is amended by 
striking out 81,000,000, 000 and inserting 
in lieu thereof 62,000, 000,000“. 

(b) Section 6 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$6,000,000,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof 88.000, 000,000“. 

(c) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
striking out 87,000,000, 000“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$9,000,000,000". 

Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1963” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1968". 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by striking out 
“semiannually” in the first sentence of that 
section and inserting in lieu thereof annu- 
ally“, and by striking out “and December 
31“ in the second sentence of that section. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Delaware without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield briefiy, 
so that the chairman of the legislative 
committee on this side can call up some 
measures to which there is no objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has no objection, I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 


ALASKA RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 237, S. 622. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 622) 
to improve and encourage collective bar- 
gaining between the management of the 
Alaska Railroad and representatives of 
its employees, and to permit to the ex- 
tent practicable the adoption by the 
Alaska Railroad of the personnel policies 
and practices of the railroad industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Maine? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “the,” where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “Secretary of the In- 
terior” and insert “President, or his des- 
ignee or designees”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That with 
respect to the Alaska Railroad the President, 
or his designee or designees, is authorized— 

(a) without regard to the provisions of 
the civil service laws, except for the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended, to 
appoint or hire such officers, agents, attor- 
neys, and employees as may be necessary for 
the operation of the Alaska Railroad, and 
to establish rules governing such hiring and 
appointment; 

(b) to delegate to them such powers and 
to prescribe for them such duties as may be 
deemed appropriate to the effective opera- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad; 

(c) to fix and determine the wage and 
salary rates of all employees, including of- 
ficials, supervisory and professional person- 
nel, and personnel employed outside of 
Alaska: Provided, That officials and super- 
visory and professional personnel shall be 
compensated on a monthly and annual basis, 
constituting pay for all services rendered, 
and neither section 23 of the Act of March 
28, 1934, as amended (5 U.S.C. 673c), nor 
section 205 of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended (5 U.S.C. 913), shall 
apply to them; 

(d) to establish rules governing promo- 
tion, demotion, retention, discharge, layoff, 
recall, and seniority of employees, the settle- 
ment of grievances and disputes, and related 
personnel policies; 

(e) to make wage payments to train and 
engine service employees in accordance with 
the commonly accepted pay practices of pri- 
vate railroads applicable to train and engine 
service employees, which payments shall be 
deemed to comply with the overtime require- 
ments of section 23 of the Act of March 28, 
1934, as amended (5 U.S.C. 673c); 

(f) to establish performance rating sys- 
tems without regard to the requirements of 
the Performance Rating Act of 1950 (5 
U.S.C. 2001); and 

(g) to negotiate and enter into written 
agreements with duly authorized union rep- 
resentatives, which agreements may, without 
regard to the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, relate to, but shall 
not be restricted to, wage rates and rules, 
promotion, demotion, retention, discharge, 
layoff, recall, and seniority of employees, and 
the settlements of grievances and disputes. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an appropriate 
statement of explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 622 would give congressional sanction 
to the methods of operating the Alaska Rail- 
road which have been in effect by adminis- 
trative discretion since shortly after the 
Railroad was established in 1914. It would 
allow the Railroad to continue operations 
characteristic of private enterprise by vest- 
ing in the President, or his designees, the 
authority to set wages, establish rules and 
performance ratings, and bargain collectively 
with chosen representatives of the employees 
without regard to the Civil Service Act of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the Veterans’ 
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Preference Act has been and will continue 
to be observed in all cases in the initial 
employment of personnel by the Railroad. 
In addition, this measure would not exclude 
the Railroad from other laws administered 
by the Civil Service Commission, such as the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act, or 
the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 


HISTORY 


S, 622 would have an effect similar to S. 
2514, 86th Congress, and S. 2593, 87th Con- 
gress. Public hearings were held on S. 2593 
on June 21, 1962, before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Service, in which the favorable 
views of the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Department of the 
Interior, the Alaska Railroad, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of the 
Alaska Railroad were expressed. No further 
action was taken on S. 2593 during the 87th 
Congress. 

STATEMENT 

Collective bargaining as a means of coor- 
dinating labor-management policies was 
pioneered on the Alaska Railroad in 1920. 
Collective-bargaining agreements have been 
in effect throughout this period and have 
proven highly successful. Because of the 
characteristics of the Railroad, closely akin 
to a private enterprise although it is in fact 
an agency of the Department of the Interior, 
the Railroad has been excepted from the 
Civil Service Act and has never been required 
to comply with the Veterans’ Preference Act, 
Instead, the collective-bargaining agreements 
arrived at by the Railroad and the employee 
organizations have controlled Railroad policy 
concerning seniority, layoffs, reductions in 
force, promotions, and other matters. This 
is in keeping with personnel policies of 
privately owned and operated railroads, 
Many of the employees of the Railroad came 
into Government service from the railroad 
industry. They almost unanimously prefer 
the managerial policies established by col- 
lective-bargaining agreements to those which 
would exist if the Railroad were governed 
by the Civil Service Act and the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. 

No question concerning the application of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act arose from the 
time of enactment in 1944 until 1954, when 
the rights of employees who are veterans 
were first discussed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Railroad. It was mutually 
agreed that since no cases of veterans’ prefer- 
ence had arisen, the Commission would re- 
spect the unusual conditions of Railroad em- 
ployment and would not require that the act 
be applied to the Railroad. If any cases in- 
volving veterans’ preference came up, how- 
ever, the Commission would decide the cases 
according to the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

The first case arose in 1959, and was de- 
cided in favor of the employee under the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 
Since that time a few other cases have arisen, 
and in 1962 the Commission decided that un- 
less congressional relief was afforded in 1963, 
the Commission would require the Railroad 
to enforce the Veterans’ Preference Act, 

Enforcement of the act would completely 
revise the seniority rosters and other em- 
ployee rights which have been established 
through collective bargaining. For more 
than 40 years the rights and status of Rail- 
road employees have been established accord- 
ing to commonly accepted practices of the 
railroad industry. Employees have all of the 
job security and seniority rights which are 
characteristic of railroad employees in pri- 
vate enterprise. Evidence submitted to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
by employee organizations and the Railroad 
substantiates the view that employee-veter- 
ans are content with the rights they enjoy 
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under collective-bargaining agreements and 
do not wish to change to the rights they 
would have under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. Of nearly 1,000 Railroad employees, al- 
most half of whom are veterans, more than 
95 percent expressed their preference for the 
collective-bargaining agreements. Compari- 
son of the rights enjoyed by all Railroad 
employees under the collective-bargaining 
agreements to the rights employee-veterans 
would have under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act demonstrate that, in general, the job 
security offered by the Railroad agreements 
is greater than it would be under the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act. The sole basis for job 
security under the Railroad agreements is 
seniority on the job. This fact lends job sta- 
bility to all employees, veteran and non- 
veteran, and assures that only the most 
experienced employees will be in senior en- 
gineer and fireman positions in the physical 
operation of the Railroad. Under the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, a veteran-engineer 
with only 6 months’ experience on the Rail- 
road, but with 10 years’ experience in other 
Federal employment, would have seniority 
over a nonveteran who has 10 years’ experi- 
ence as an engineer on the Railroad. 

Establishment of such a civil service reten- 
tion roster would not only demoralize the 
employees of the Railroad, but would also 
put employee-veterans with less experience 
in positions senior to nonveterans who have 
more experience. For example, under the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, the Railroad's pres- 
ent senior employee, ranking No. 1 on the 
Railroad seniority roster would drop to No. 
55 on the civil service retention roster. Fifty- 
four veterans all having less experience, and 
one having 23 years’ less seniority, would 
move ahead of this employee. Many of the 
nonveteran employees were not allowed to 
serve in the Second World War because their 
employment was judged to be vital to the 
war effort. If the Veterans’ Preference Act is 
applied to the Railroad, the practical effec- 
tiveness and utility of the collective- 
bargaining agreements between the Railroad 
and the employees, in effect for four decades, 
would largely be destroyed, contrary to the 
wishes of the Railroad, its employees, and 
the agencies of the Government who are 
interested in its continued successful opera- 
tion. 

Subsection (c) would allow the Railroad 
to pay its supervisory personnel without re- 
gard to the act of March 28, 1934 (5 U.S.C. 
673c), or section 205 of the Federal Employ- 
ees Pay Act of 1945 (5 U.S.C. 913). This pro- 
vision would allow the Railroad to pay super- 
visory and management personnel on a 
monthly basis without payment for overtime, 
which is felt to be more in keeping with 
the dignity of their positions. Under the 
present law, this is not the case, and this 
clause would prevent any supervisory em- 
ployee from later filing a civil suit for back 
payment for overtime. 

Subsection (f) would allow the Railroad 
to continue its own merit and demerit sys- 
tem, in accordance with the railroad indus- 
try’s policy, without regard to the Civil 
Service Performance Rating Act of 1950 (5 
U.S.C. 2001). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 622) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISION 
UNDER THE ALASKA PUBLIC SALE 
ACT 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
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that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 245, S. 535. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 535) to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of S. 535, introduced by the Sena- 
tors from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. 
GRUENING] is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the principles 
of equitable adjudication to sales under 
the Alaska Public Sale Act, as authorized 
by the act of September 20, 1922. S. 535, 
if enacted, would constitute general legis- 
lation to afford relief to persons in simi- 
lar circumstances as the beneficiaries of 
Private Law 654 of May 18, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
explanation of the bill printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 535, which was intro- 
duced by Senator Bartterr and Senator 
GRUENING, is to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act, as authorized by the 
act of September 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 857; 43 
U.S.C. 1161). S. 535, if enacted, would con- 
stitute general legislation to afford relief to 
persons in similar circumstances as the bene- 
ficiaries of Private Law 654 of May 18, 1956 
(70 Stat. A-67-68). 


NEED 


The act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679, 
48 U.S.C. 364a-e), commonly called the 
Alaska Public Sale Act, provides in sec- 
tion 3: 

“There shall be issued to each purchaser of 
land under this Act a certificate of purchase. 
Within three years after issuance of such cer- 
tificate, upon proof supported by affidavits of 
two disinterested persons that the purchaser 
has used the land for the purpose for which 
it was classified for sale for a period of not 
less than six months, a patent in fee shall be 
issued. * * *” 

The 1949 act has been interpreted by the 
Department of the Interior as requiring proof 
to be filed within 3 years after issuance of 
the certificate of purchase; otherwise, for- 
feiture of the moneys, paid to the Govern- 
ment for the land, results. However, the 
Congress has recognized implicitly the diffi- 
culties attendant upon operations under that 
particular provision of the Alaska Public Sale 
Act by Private Law 654 of May 18, 1956 (70 
Stat. A-67-68). This private law authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant, in 
certain circumstances, to Matanuska Valley 
Lines, Inc., and to Joe Blackard and Russell 
Swank, an extension of time to submit proof 
of compliance with the requirements of the 
Alaska Public Sale Act. 

The intent of S. 535 is to authorize one 

in the 1949 act. Where a person has 
completed the required development within 
3 years, but, either through error, satisfac- 
torily explained, or a situation over which 
the applicant had no control and where 
there is no evidence of bad faith, the filing 
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of proof of compliance is delayed beyond the 
3-year limit, the Secretary would be able to 
process the patent. 

For example, where the development plan 
proposed the construction of a $60,000 build- 
ing and this had been done within the 3-year 
time period, but the papers for proof of com- 
pliance were filed late because of extenuating 
circumstances, the Secretary could proceed 
with the patent. However, if the purchaser 
had not completed construction of the build- 
ing, he would not receive patent and the 
purchaser would lose his rights in the land 
and forfeit the purchase price. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther, would the Senator describe those 
circumstances to which he refers? 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator from 
Alaska is willing to do so, I should like 
to have him answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
law, passed some years ago, is, we are 
told, in need of the amendatory language 
provided by S. 535, in order that appli- 
cants seeking to make use of the provi- 
sions of the law will not be arbitrarily 
cut off at the end of the 3-year period. 
My understanding is that that is the 
principal reason for passage of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, what I am 
trying to get clear is what would be cut 
off if we do not pass the bill. What was 
the previous law? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Alaska Public 
Sales Act was passed in 1949, some years 
before Alaska became a State. At that 
time there was no reasonable mechanism 
whatsoever in existing law whereby a 
businessman, for example, might acquire 
any public land under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior or of 
any other department of the Federal 
Government for business purposes. 

The Alaska Public Sales Act was 
passed in an effort to make such land 
available for business or industrial de- 
velopment purposes. Up to that time if 
an individual in business or a corpora- 
tion desired to obtain Federal land there 
were only two ways in which it might be 
done. The first was through outright 
purchase from a private owner, and 
very little land was available by that 
means. Secondly, the businessman or 
business group would have to acquire 
land through the trade and manufactur- 
ing law which is very limited as to acre- 


age. 

The Alaska Public Sales Act was de- 
signed for and was enacted to allow 
business to have a means whereby land 
might be secured for business purposes 
in tracts not to exceed 160 acres. The 
land is sold through public auction, and 
a purchaser receives a certificate of pur- 
chase. Within 3 years he must fulfill all 
requirements including filing an applica- 
tion for final patent. Recognizing the 
difficulty of the 3-year limitation, the 
Interior Department has recommended 
that the Secretary be given discretion to 
waive the time limit on filing of the ap- 
plication for final patent if all other 
requirements have been met. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, if we should 
pass the bill, how would a businessman 
acquire land which is now Government 
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land? Would he buy it and pay the fair 
market value for it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. He would ac- 
quire it through public auction at no less 
than the appraised price of the land plus 
the cost of making any necessary survey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Who 
would establish the value? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
of appraisers? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Appraisers within 
the Bureau of Land Management. I 
wish to say that they have not been giv- 
ing this land away, by any manner of 
means. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
land would be paid for at the fair mar- 
ket value? 

Mr. BARTLETT. At the fair market 
value. There is no giveaway involved. 
In fact, in many cases I have thought 
the prices established were rather high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
proceeds from the sales would go to 
the Federal Treasury? i 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They would go to miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 535) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may apply the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice as authorized by 
the Act of September 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 857; 
43 U.S.C. 1161), to sales under the Act of 
August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 48 U.S.C. 
364a-e), where the purchaser submits proof 
of compliance with the use requirements of 
section 3 of that Act more than three years 
after issuance of a certificate of purchase. 


By use 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 
The Chair understands that the Senator 
has yielded with the understanding that 
he will later resume the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS BE- 
TWEEN POWELL, WYO., AND PRES- 
BYTERIAN RETIREMENT FACILI- 
TIES CORP. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 246, S. 1122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1122) 
relating to the exchange of certain lands 
between the town of Powell, Wyo., and 
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the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 3, after line 3, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec, 3. The town of Powell, Wyoming, and 
the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities Corp. 
shall pay to the United States such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act which sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
cept from the town of Powell, Wyoming, a 
deed conyeying to the United States all right, 
title, and interest of the town of Powell, 
Wyoming, in and to that property compris- 
ing block 116 conveyed to such town by pat- 
ent numbered 1056913, dated August 23, 1932. 

(b) Upon the receipt of a deed from the 
town of Powell, Wyoming, conveying the 
property comprising block 116 to the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to convey by patent or other appro- 
priate conveyance to the Presbyterian Re- 
tirement Facilities Corp. all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to such 
property upon the condition that— 

(1) the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. convey to the United States fee simple 
title to a parcel of property of approximately 
equal value to that property received by it 
from the United States under this Act; 

(2) if it is determined after an appraisal 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the 
parcel of property to be conveyed to the 
United States under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection is of less value than the property 
comprising block 116, the Presbyterian Re- 
tirement Facilities Corp. pay to the United 
States an amount equal to that difference 
in value. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to convey by patent or other 
appropriate conveyance to the town of Pow- 
ell, Wyoming, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to that parcel of 
property conveyed to the United States by 
the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities Corp. 
pursuant to the first section of this Act. 

(b) The conveyance authorized under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be made 
subject to the same covenants, conditions, 
and limitations as those contained in patent 
numbered 1056913, dated August 23, 1932, 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The town of Powell, Wyoming, and 
the Presybterian Retirement Facilities Corp. 
shall pay to the United States such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act which sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 265) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 1122, introduced by Senator SIMPSON 
and Senator McGez, permits the Secretary 
of the Interior upon conveyance to the 
United States of a 3.6-acre tract by the town 
of Powell, Wyo., to grant land to the Pres- 
byterian Retirement Facilities Corp. without 
a reverter clause, provided the Presbyterian 
Corp. will grant to the United States an 
equal value tract. This tract then is to be 
granted to the town of Powell to be used 
for public programs under the same pro- 
cedure whereby Powell obtained the original 
tract the Secretary will grant to the Presby- 
terian Corp. 

The transaction is to be without cost to 
the United States. The bill provides for com- 
pensation of the United States in cash if the 
values of the lands involved are not equal. 
The town of Powell is to use the lands it 
receives for park purposes, which is the use 
now being made of the 3.6 acres. The trans- 
actions involved will take place only on the 
initiation of the town of Powell, not upon 
the initiation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Secretary is involved only be- 
cause the basic 3.6-acre tract will revert to 
the United States if it is not used for public 
purposes. The town's interest in having 
ample park facilities is adequately protected 
by the exchange procedure and the dual 
exchanges and transfers permit the town to 
decide whether it wishes to proceed at all. 


CHANGES IN FUNCTIONS OF BEACH 
EROSION BOARD AND BOARD OF 
ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND 
HARBORS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
252, Senate bill 1523. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1523) to make certain changes in the 
functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments, on page 
2, after line 3, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Coastal Engi- 
neering Research Center established by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act, shall be conducted with 
the guidance and advice of a Board on 
Coastal Engineering Research, constituted by 
the Chief of Engineers in the same manner as 
the present Beach Erosion Board. 


And, at the beginning of line 9, to 
change the section number from 2“ to 
“3”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Board established by section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 426), referred to as the 
Beach Erosion Board, is hereby abolished. 
There shall be established under the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, a Coastal 
Engineering Research Center which, except 
as hereinafter provided in section 2 hereof, 
shall be vested with all the functions of the 
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Beach Erosion Board, including the authority 
to make general investigations as provided 
in section 1 of the Act approved July 31, 
1945 (59 Stat. 508), and such additional 
functions as the Chief of Engineers may 
assign. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Coastal Engi- 
neering Research Center established by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act, shall be conducted with 
the guidance and advice of a Board on 
Coastal Engineering Research, constituted by 
the Chief of Engineers in the same manner 
as the present Beach Erosion Board, 

Sec. 3. All functions of the Beach Erosion 
Board pertaining to review of reports of in- 
vestigations made concerning erosion of the 
shores of coastal and lake waters, and the 
protection of such shores, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Board established by section 3 
of the River and Harbor Act approved June 
13, 1902, as amended (33 U.S.C. 541), referred 
to as the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill may be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 271) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1523, as amended, is to 
abolish the Beach Erosion Board established 
by section 2 of the River and Harbor Act 
approvei July 3, 1930, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
426); to establish under the Chief of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, a Coastal Engineering Re- 
search Center, in which would be vested all 
the functions of the Beach Erosion Board, 
including the authority to make general in- 
vestigations, and such additional functions 
as may be assigned by the Chief of Engineers; 
to transfer all functions of the Beach Erosion 
Board pertaining to review of reports of 
investigations made concerning erosion of 
the shores of coastal and lake waters, and 
the protection of such shores, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, estab- 
lished by section 3 of the River and Harbor 
Act approved June 13, 1902, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 541); and establish a Board on Coastal 
Engineering Research, to furnish guidance 
and advice to the Coastal Engineering Re- 
search Center. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Beach Erosion Board was organized 
under authority of the River and Harbor Act 
of 1930, to make investigations and studies, 
in cooperation with public agencies of the 
various States, to devise effective means of 
preventing erosion of the coastal and Great 
Lakes shores by waves and currents. 

To furnish the technical advice and as- 
sistance required in this program, the Chief 
of Engineers was directed to form a board of 
seven members to assist in the conduct of 
studies, review the reports on such investi- 
gations, and submit recommendations. The 
Board normally consists of the Deputy Chief 
of Engineers, President, three division engi- 
neers, and three recognized civilian engineers 
who are experts on the subject. 

Under the Beach Erosion Control Act, 
beach erosion studies have been made on a 
cooperative basis, with local interests con- 
tributing 50 percent of the cost of the study. 
The River and Harbor Act of 1962, included 
provisions for making surveys of particular 
shore areas by authorization by appropriate 
resolution of the Public Works Committees, 
with the entire cost borne by the United 
States, as for other surveys. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors is a continuing body created by the 
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River and Harbor Act of 1902. It is com- 
posed of seven senior engineer officers. The 
Chairman is the Deputy Chief of Engineers 
for Construction; five members are division 
engineers from continental U.S. divisions 
(rotative basis), and the seventh officer is 
assigned full time as resident member who 
directs the staff. Appointments are made as 
the Chief of Engineers. The Board meets on 
call of the Chairman. 

The duties of the Board are— 

1. To conduct an independent review of 
survey reports covering projects for river 
and harbor, flood control, and multiple- 
purpose improvements prepared by the Corps 
of Engineers in response to acts of Congress 
or committee resolutions, and report its con- 
clusions and recommendations to the Chief 
of Engineers, for transmission to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Army. 

2. To conduct an independent review of 
all special reports ordered by Congress, and 
report thereon in the same manner as for 
survey reports. 

3. To consider and approve general plans 
for major modification and reconstruction of 
any lock, canal, canalized river, or other work 
for use and benefit of navigation, 

4. Collect; compile, and publish informa- 
tion on the characteristics of U.S. ports, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

5. Provide staff supervision over the col- 
lection and compilation of statistics reveal- 
ing the volume and nature of commerce of 
U.S. ports and inland waterways. 

6. Review Corps of Engineers policies and 
procedures as directed by Chief of Engineers, 
and review reports of other Federal agencies 
pertaining to water resources development. 

The work of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors and the Beach Erosion 
Board are closely parallel. The Beach 
Erosion Board conducts considerable research 
on methods of controlling erosion of beaches, 
sand movement, inlet stabilization, and other 
hydraulic problems. 

Many of the authorized hurricane protec- 
tion surveys are closely allied with beach 
erosion control, and several projects author- 
ized by the committee have been combina- 
tion projects for the two types of protection 
and control. This type of project must also 
be considered in connection with adjacent 
navigation and local flood protection works. 

The bill provides for establishment of a 
Coastal Engineering Research Center, to 
conduct research relating to coastal en- 
gineering and near shore oceanography. 
The Chief of Engineers proposes the creation 
of a Coastal Engineering Research Board to 
utilize the services of the present civilian 
members of the Beach Erosion Board in fur- 
nishing advice and guidance to the Center. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
proposed Research Board is highly desirable, 
that its establishment should be required by 
statute, and has recommended that the bill 
be amended accordingly. 

The committee also believes that the re- 
view functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
have served their purpose well over the years, 
but that the research functions are increas- 
ing in volume and importance. Such re- 
search functions would be retained and 
strengthened by the establishment of the 
Coastal Engineering Research Center with 
guidance provided by a civilian board to fur- 
nish an element of continuity. The com- 
mittee further believes that enactment of S. 
1523 will permit more economical operations, 
and by consolidation of many duplicate 
functions in one board, permit more effec- 
tive coordination and evaluation of all re- 
ports, and permit other studies to follow the 
same procedure as river, harbor, and flood 
control studies. 
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ESTIMATED COST 
Enactment of S, 1523 would cause no in- 


crease in budgetary requirements of the De- 
partment of the Army. 


SUBMISSION OF CERTAIN COST 
ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETION 
OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGH- 
WAYS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 256, Senate bill 1416. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1416) 
to amend section 104(b) (5) of title 23, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
submission of certain cost estimates for 
the completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to change the date from 
January 1966 to January 1965 on which 
estimated costs for the completion of 
the Interstate System must be trans- 
mitted to the Congress to be used as a 
basis for the apportionment of funds for 
fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969, and to 
provide for apportionment of funds for 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first and second sentences of subsection 
(b) (5) of section 104 of title 23, United 
States Code, are deleted and there is hereby 
inserted in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For the Interstate System for the 
fiscal years 1960 through 1971: 

“In the ratio which the estimated cost of 
completing the Interstate System in such 
State, as determined and approved in the 
manner provided in this paragraph, or the 
Federal share thereof, bears to the sum of 
the estimated cost of completing the In- 
terstate System in all of the States, or the 
Federal share thereof. Each apportionment 
herein authorized for the fiscal years 1960 
through 1971, inclusive, shall be made on a 
date as far in advance of the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which authorized as prac- 
ticable but in no case more than eighteen 
months prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which authorized.” 

Sec. 2. The eighth and ninth sentences of 
such subsection are deleted and there is 
hereby inserted in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Secretary shall make a revised estimate 
of the cost of completing the then des- 
ignated Interstate System, after taking into 
account all previous apportionments made 
under this section, in the same manner as 
stated above, and transmit the same to the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives 
within ten days subsequent to January 2, 
1965. Upon the approval of such estimate by 
the Congress, the Secretary shall use the 
Federal share of such approved estimate in 
making apportionments for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 1968, June 30, 
1969, and June 30, 1970. The Secretary shall 
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make a revised estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the then designated Interstate Sys- 
tem after taking into account all previous 
apportionments made under this section, in 
the same manner as stated above, and trans- 
mit the same to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives within ten days sub- 
sequent to January 2, 1969, Upon the ap- 
proval by the Congress, the Secretary shall 
use the Federal share of such approved esti- 
mate in making apportionments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971.” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an appropriate explanation 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 275) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1416 is to change the 
date from January 1966 to January 1965 on 
which estimated costs for the completion of 
the Interstate System must be transmitted 
to the Congress to be used as a basis for the 
apportionment of funds for fiscal years 1967, 
1968, and 1969, and to provide for apportion- 
ment of funds for fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 


HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Public Roads held a 
hearing on June 3, 1963, on S. 1416 and other 
measures. Testimony was received from the 
Department of Commerce, the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, and the 
American Road Builders’ Association, with 
Federal Government, State and industry 
representatives expressing unanimous sup- 
port of the proposed measure, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The present law requires submission of 
cost estimates to the Congress within 10 days 
after January 2, 1966, and annually there- 
after. Yet, section 104(e) of the same law 
requires the Secretary of Commerce to certify 
to each of the State highway departments 
the sums apportioned for the fiscal years 
1967, 1968, and 1969, on or before January 1, 
1966, 1967, and 1968, respectively. Thus, the 
Secretary of Commerce cannot comply with 
the law as presently stated. 

S. 1416 would change the date of submis- 
sion to the Congress of the estimated costs 
from within 10 days after January 2, 1966, to 
within 10 days after January 2, 1965, and 
would also provide for apportionment of 
funds for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 1969, and 
1970 on the basis of the estimate submitted 
in January 1965, rather than on the basis of 
annual estimates submitted thereafter. 

The proposed bill would further provide 
for a final cost estimate to be submitted in 
January 1969, to serve as the basis for ap- 
portionment of funds for fiscal year 1971, 
which would constitute the final apportion- 
ment of interstate funds authorized by the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961. 

Finally, enactment of S. 1416 would pro- 
vide for the apportionment of interstate 
funds for the fiscal years 1967 through 1971 
based on estimates of the Federal share in- 
stead of the total cost, including the State's 
share, to complete the designated system. 
This provision is offered to correct any im- 
balances which may have occurred in appor- 
tionments due to the application of the slid- 
ing-seale provisions, section 120(c), title 23, 
United States Code, to public-lands States. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The committee is of the opinion that it is 
essential to enact legislation in this session 
of the 88th Congress providing for the sub- 
mission of the next cost estimate for com- 
pleting the Interstate System in January 
of 1965 rather than in 1966, as now prescribed 
by the law. Not only is this necessary in 
order that the Secretary of Commerce can 
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comply with section 104(e), title 23, but also, 
the preparation of such a comprehensive 
estimate must be commenced at least a year, 
and preferably more, in advance of the time 
of submission of the report to the Congress. 
The committee also recognizes the desir- 
ability of such an estimate being used as the 
basis for apportioning funds authorized for 
the fiscal years 1968, 1969, and 1970, rather 
than requiring cost estimates to be made 
annually through 1968 as is the case under 
existing law. In addition, the committee be- 
lieves that the Congress should now provide 
for a final cost estimate as the basis for ap- 
portionment of funds authorized for the 
fiscal year 1971, which would constitute the 
final apportionment of interstate funds au- 
thorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1961. The committee therefore recommends 
enactment of S. 1416. 


INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON PAY- 
MENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION EN- 
GINEERING FOR FEDERAL-AID 
PROJECTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 257, Senate bill 626. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
626) to increase the limitation on pay- 
ments for construction engineering for 
Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “15” and insert 10; on 
page 2, line 2, after the word “construc- 
tion”, to strike out “engineering.” and 
insert “engineering: Provided, That such 
limitation shall be 15 per centum in any 
State with respect to which the Secre- 
tary finds such higher limitation to be 
necessary.“; in line 13, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “15” and insert 
“10”; and in line 16, after the word con- 
struction”, to strike out engineering.“ 
and insert “engineering: Provided, That 
such limitation shall be 15 per centum in 
any State with respect to which the 
Secretary finds such higher limitation 
to be necessary.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 106 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Items included in any such estimate 
for construction engineering shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the total estimated 
cost of a project financed with Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, or urban funds, after 
excluding from such total estimated cost, 
the estimated costs of rights-of-way, pre- 
liminary engineering, and construction en- 
gineering: Provided, That such limitation 
shall be 15 per centum in any State with 
respect to which the Secretary finds such 
higher limitation to be necessary. For any 
project financed with interstate funds, such 
limitation shall be 10 per centum.” 
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Sec. 2. The second sentence of subsec- 
tion (d) of section 121 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Payments for construction engineering 
on any project financed with Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, or urban funds shall 
not exceed 10 per centum of the Federal 
share of the cost of construction of such 
project after excluding from the cost of 
construction the costs of rights-of-way, pre- 
liminary engineering, and construction en- 
gineering: Provided, That such limitation 
shall be 15 per centum in any State with 
respect to which the Secretary finds such 
higher limitation to be necessary. For any 
project financed with interstate funds, such 
limitation shall be 10 per centum.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 276) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 626, as amended, is to 
amend title 23, United States Code, to author- 
ize at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce the increase of limitation on pay- 
ments for construction engineering from 10 


secondary, or urban funds. 
would leave unaltered the 10-percent limita- 
tion on any project financed with interstate 
funds. 
HEARINGS 

The Subcommittee on Public Roads held a 
hearing on June 3, 1963, on S. 626 and other 
measures. Testimony was received on S. 626 
from Members of the U.S. Senate, representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce, and 
from several State highway departments. 
Subject to the amendment proposed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, representatives of the 
Department of Commerce concurred in the 
merits of the proposed measure as expressed 
by the Senators who testified and the testi- 
mony of the State highway officials. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The present law provides for a maximum 
Federal participation im engineering con- 
struction costs of 10 percent of the total 
estimated cost of a project financed with 


Since the proposed amendment would 
apply only to the Federal share of payments 
the maximum net benefit to any State, with 
reference to the affected projects, would be 
a 2%4-percent transfer to construction 
engineering costs of Federal funds which 
would otherwise be used for the Federal share 
of actual construction. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

During the past decade or more, highway 
construction costs have remained stable, 
while engineering construction costs have in- 
creased considerably due largely to more 
stringent Federal requirements and the 
necessity to employ more highway engineers. 
In Alaska, where the construction season is 
an unusually short one, and in some of the 
Western States where projects may be far 
removed from established housing facilities, 
the engineering costs have increased well be- 
yond the 10-percent limitation for Federal 
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participation allowed under the present law. 
It is the opinion of the committee that en- 
actment of S. 626 would alleviate the diffi- 
culties incurred by some of the States under 
the present law, and the committee, there- 
fore, recommends the enactment of the bill 
as amended. 

It is, furthermore, the opinion of the com- 
mittee that in the administration of the 
proposed measure, a State should not be re- 
quired to show need for the increased limita- 
tion on every specific project. In order to 
minimize the repetition of routine applica- 
tions, appraisals, and justifications, it should 
suffice to establish periodically general 
climatic, geographic, topographic, and engi- 
neering conditions which would justify the 
increase in limitation. 


cost 


There would be no additional Federal cost 
involved in the enactment of S. 626. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1963. 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
Acting Chairman, Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAmNMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget on S. 626, a bill to increase the 
limitation on payments for construction 
engineering for Federal-aid primary, second- 
ary, and urban projects. 

The Department of Commerce, in its re- 
port to your committee on this bill, is rec- 
ommending against its enactment for 
reasons stated in the report. 

The office concurs with the Department's 
views and recommends that the proposed 
legislation not be enacted. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative 
Reference. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1963. 
Hon. Par McNamara, 
Chairman, Committee on Publie Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in further re- 
ply to your request for the views of this De- 
partment with respect to S. 626, a bill to 
increase the limitation on payments for con- 
struction engineering for Federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban projects. 

This bill would increase from 10 to 15 per- 
cent the limitations contained in sections 
106 and 121 of title 23, United States Code, 
on payments for construction engineering for 
projects financed with Federal-aid primary, 
secondary, or urban funds. The existing 10- 
percent limitations would be preserved with 
respect to projects financed with interstate 
funds. 


In relatively few States do construction 
engineering costs normally exceed the exist- 
ing statutory limitation of 10 percent of the 
construction cost. In such cases, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads reduces the claims for 
reimbursement of the State concerned in con- 
formity with the statutory limitation. 
Should this limitation be increased by the 
amount proposed in S. 626, the maximum net 
benefit to any State, with respect to those 
particular projects affected, would be a maxi- 
mum of a 244-percent transfer to construc- 
tion engineering costs of Federal funds which 
would otherwise be used for the Federal 
share of actual construction. Such an effect 
seems marginal, and would operate to reduce 
the mileage of Federal-aid highways con- 
structed in the States concerned, 
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ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL LAND 
FOR GROUNDS OF U.S. SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 258, Senate bill 254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
254) to provide for the acquisition of 
certain property in square 758 in the 
District of Columbia as an addition to 
the grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Architect of the Capitol is authorized to 
acquire on behalf of the United States by 
purchase, condemnation, transfer, or other- 
wise, as an addition to the grounds of the 
United States Supreme Court Building, all 
privately owned real property contained in 
lots 2, 3, 800, 801, and 802 in square 758 in 
the District of Columbia, as such lots appear 
on the records in the Office of the Surveyor 
of the District of Columbia as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under section 1 shall be conducted 
in accordance with the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the acquisition of land in 
the District of Columbia for the use of the 
United States”, approved March 1, 1929 (16 
D. O. Code, secs. 619-644), and in accordance 
with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
in effect at the time of such condemnation. 

Sec. 3. Upon acquisition of such real prop- 
erty by the Architect of the Capitol, on be- 
half of the United States, such property shall 
become a part of the grounds of the United 
States Supreme Court Building and shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Act of May 
7, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 13a and 13b), and to the 
provisions of the Act of August 18, 1949 
(40 U.S.C. 13f to 1383p, both inclusive), and 
such Acts are amended accordingly. 

Sec. 4. Upon acquisition of the real prop- 
erty herein authorized to be acquired, the 
Architect of the Capitol is authorized to 
provide for the demolition and removal as 
expeditiously as possible of any buildings or 
other structures on, or constituting a part 
of, such property, and to provide for the 
maintenance and protection of such property 
pending demolition. 

Sec. 5. The Architect of the Capitol is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts and to make 
expenditures for grading and paving and 
such other expenditures, including expendi- 
tures for personal and other services, as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act is hereby authorized. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill may be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 277) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 254 is to authorize the 
Architect of the Capitol to acquire the pri- 
vately owned real property contained in five 
lots in square 758 in the District of Colum- 
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bia, to demolish and remove any buildings 
or structures on such property, to make nec- 
essary expenditures for grading and paving 
thereon, and such property shall become a 
part of the grounds of the U.S. Supreme 
Court Building. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Chief Justice of the United States 
desires that the Federal Government ac- 
quire lots 2, 3, 800, 801, and 802 in square 758 
in the District of Columbia, located at the 
northwest corner of Third and A Streets, 
N.E., immediately east of the Supreme Court 
Building. This property consists of approxi- 
mately 15,000 square feet of ground, of which 
approximately 11,300 square feet are now 
used as a parking lot by the U.S. Supreme 
Court under a month-to-month rental agree- 
ment. The remainder of the property is 
occupied by three framehouses. 

The property is owned by the Marlow 
Coal Co., who advises that they have con- 
sulted an architect and received an estimate 
of cost of $750,000 for erection of a luxury- 
type apartment building on this site, ex- 
cluding the value of the land. The company 
further advises that they are willing to sell 
the property to the Government at this time 
if a satisfactory price can be agreed upon. 

The Chief Justice is anxious for the Gov- 
ernment to acquire this property and that 
it continue to be used for the parking of 
automobiles of employees of the Court. He 
states that he has inspected the area and 
found that this is the only lot sufficiently 
close to the Supreme Court Building to af- 
ford parking space for the Court's personnel. 
Women constitute a large percentage of such 
personne] and during the winter, work until 
it is dark and it would be dangerous for 
them to have to park their cars a great dis- 
tance away from the Court Building. The 
Chief Justice further advises that, if de- 
prived of this lot, he knows of no other means 
by which the needs of the Court can be met. 

The Architect of the Capitol would have 
the property appraised by competent ap- 
praisers prior to request for appropriations 
of funds for its acquisition. Upon acquisi- 
tion of the property, it would become a part 
of the grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building, and subject to the act of May 7, 
1934, which would place its maintenance 
under the Architect of the Capitol, also to 
the act of August 18, 1949, which would 
place the grounds under the protection of 
the Supreme Court Police force. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes it prudent that 
this property be acquired at this time while 
it is relatively unimproved and can be pur- 
chased at a comparatively low price, rather 
than wait until some future date when it 
may be necessary to condemn it as improved 
land at a greatly increased value, Enact- 
ment of S. 254 is, therefore, recommended. 


ESTIMATED COST 


The cost of the real property involved is 
estimated at $200,000 at the present time. 


REPEAL OF PORTION OF SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION ACT, 1943 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 259, Senate bill 1139. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1139) to repeal a portion of the Second 
Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1943, approved October 26, 
1942 (56 Stat. 990, 999), as amended, and 
for other purposes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have a brief explana- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to change the control 
and supervision, under section 317 of 
title 40 of the United States Code, which 
relates generally to the purchase and 
installation of air conditioning and tem- 
perature and humidity control equip- 
ment in Government owned or leased 
buildings in the District of Columbia. At 
the present time they are under the con- 
trol of the General Services Administra- 
tion. This bill would turn control over 
to the agency involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second paragraph under the heading — 
eral Works Agency, Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration” in the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1943 
(56 Stat. 990 at 999), as amended by the 
Act of October 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 930), is 
amended by striking out all beginning with 
“Provided further, That effective on the date 
of this enactment” down through “without 
exchange of funds”. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill may be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 278) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 1139 is to repeal section 
317 of title 40 of the United States Code, 
which relates generally to the purchase and 
installation of air conditioning and tempera- 
ture and humidity control equipment in 
Government owned or leased buildings in 
the District of Columbia. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Second Supplemental National De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1943, provided that 
all electric fans, water-cooling units, and air- 
conditioning equipment obtained by a Fed- 
eral agency and installed in Government- 
owned or leased buildings in the District of 
Columbia and adjacent areas, operated by 
the Administrator of General Services, would 
come under the custody and control of the 
Administrator. Such control would be ac- 
complished without exchange of funds and 
irrespective of the appropriations from which 
such items were procured or the source from 
which they were obtained. Only appropria- 
tions to the Administrator would be avail- 
able for the purchase or installation of such 
equipment in the buildings. 

The purpose of the legislation was to pro- 
hibit the indiscriminate purchase of air-con- 
ditioning and ventilating equipment, by the 
various departments and agencies, for in- 
stallation in buildings operated by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration which would 
thereby increase the operational cost of the 
buildings through the increased consump- 
tion of electric current. The limitation was 
further intended to prevent continuous and 
costly transfer and reinstallation of this 
type of equipment from one building to an- 
other in connection with moves and space 
adjustments for the various governmental 
activities. It was not intended that the re- 
striction would apply to temperature and 
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humidity control equipment for use in con- 
nection with special scientific, laboratory, or 
other peculiar operation. 

A decision by the Comptroller General, in 
1949, advised that agencies requiring special 
equipment for temperature and humidity 
control because of the reaction of sensitive 
laboratory and electronic equipment to the 
weather, would be required to apply to the 
General Services Administration for the pur- 
chase and installation of such equipment. 
Accordingly, the provisions of the act of Oc- 
tober 26, 1942, were amended by Public Law 
410, 8ist Congress, to provide that the re- 
strictions would not apply to ventilating and 
temperature and humidity control equip- 
ment for special laboratory, scientific, and 
research purposes, the cost of which would 
be borne by the Federal agency utilizing 
such equipment, but the installation would 
be subject to approval by the General Serv- 
ices Administration, would be subsequently 
maintained and operated by that agency, 
and remain under its custody and control 
without exchange of funds. 

This added provision would permit a par- 
ticular Government agency to utilize its 
funds for special equipment needed, since 
the General Services Administration would 
have no knowledge of the special require- 
ments and projects authorized by the Con- 
gress to be undertaken by the departments 
and agencies, and would not be in a position 
to provide for such equipment in its annual 
appropriations. 

Regulations issued pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, requires General 
Services Administration approval of air-con- 
ditioning equipment in buildings operated 
by it, and provides for the installation to be 
made by the Administration on a reimburs- 
able basis. 

This act has been subject to much mis- 
interpretation and misunderstanding on the 
part of the tenant agencies and GSA. The 
Administrator of General Services states that 
the entire subject of reimbursement has re- 
cently been reviewed, that a series of guide- 
lines have been established which are ade- 
quate to cover the problem of accepting 
reimbursement for air-conditioning equip- 
ment in the District of Columbia, and he 
recommends repeal of the provisions as he 
feels that they are no longer needed. 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The committee realizes that air condition- 
ing in Federal office buildings is essential for 
efficient and economical operation. It be- 
lieves that such equipment should be under 
the control of one agency, and when once 
installed in a building it becomes a part of 
the building and should remain therein for 
use of subsequent occupants, unless there 
is some compelling reason for transferring 
the equipment, or that such transfer will not 
deface, mar, or damage the building in 
any manner. The situation is different with 
respect to laboratory, scientific, electronic, 
and computer equipment that is purchased 
and used by a particular agency and is 
needed in its operations in whatever office 
it occupies. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
when a Federal agency acquires air-condi- 
tioning or similar equipment for its own 
use and with its own funds, and such equip- 
ment is no longer needed by that agency, 
reimbursement for the equipment should 
not be required unless provision for such 
reimbursement has been provided by ap- 
propriation of the necessary funds for that 
purpose. 

The committee understands that present 
regulations of General Services Administra- 
tion adequately cover the problem of in- 
stalling and maintaining air-conditioning 
and related equipment in Federal buildings 
in the District of Columbia, and accepting 
reimbursement for such equipment. Since 
there appears to be no need at the present 
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time for the provisions that would be de- 
leted by S. 1139, its enactment is recom- 
mended. 
ESTIMATED COST 
The budgetary requirements of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration will not be in- 
creased by enactment of S. 1139. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT OF 1921 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
261, House bill 5860. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5860) to amend section 407 of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an appropriate 
explanation of the bill may be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 280) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT 

The purpose of this bill is to facilitate and 
permit the carrying out, free of Federal regu- 
lation, voluntary programs for promotion, re- 
search, and education relating to livestock, 
meat, and other commodities and products 
covered by the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, as amended, and the financing of such 
programs by producers and participating al- 
lied interests. 

For the past 41 years, producers of live- 
stock, together with cooperating market 
agencies and participating packers, have con- 
ducted through the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, a voluntary program of research, 
education, and promotion of meat and meat 
products. This program has been financed 


largely through small deductions from the 


sales proceeds of livestock at the time of its 
marketing. These deductions usually are 
made by producer agents, who have been en- 
gaged to sell the livestock, and the amounts 
of such deductions are shown on the accounts 
of sale. 

Any producer who objects, is not only free 
to instruct his agent that he does not wish 
to participate in the program, but he may, 
upon reasonable request, obtain a refund of 
any deductions which may have been made. 
This p , throughout the years, has had 
continued support of livestock producers and 
has proved effective in keeping the public in- 
formed of the value of meat and meat food 
products in human diets. 

This legislation has become necessary be- 
cause a question has been raised whether 
deductions for such promotional purposes 
from the proceeds of the sale of livestock can 
be made under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act unless such deductions are supported in 
each instance by a prior written order, and 
unless market agencies are willing to make 
such deductions for any organization or or- 
ganizations making the request. 

The recordkeeping and costs involved in 
attempting to obtain current written orders 
would be prohibitive when compared to the 
small amounts involved. Furthermore, the 
requirement that if deductions were made 
for the National Livestock and Meat Board 
they would likewise have to be made for all 
other organizations, would have the effect of 
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destroying the voluntary character of the 
program and of subjecting the participating 
organizations upon whom the producers must 
depend for this program to such onerous con- 
ditions as to make it virtually impossible for 
the program to continue. This corrective 
legislation will remove all doubt and am- 
biguity by taking promotion, research, and 
educational type programs with respect to all 
commodities and products covered by the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and their fi- 
nancing, out from under the provisions of 
that act. 

This action will place producers, their mar- 
ket agencies, and participating packers on 
the same footing as are the producers of 
other agricultural commodities, and will en- 
able the program which has been so suc- 
cessfully carried out by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board without written 
authorizations to be continued on a volun- 
tary basis free of Federal regulation, since the 
legislation makes it clear that the deductions 
which are made for financing the program 
are not and should not be construed to be 
acts or practices in commerce. 


HEARINGS SHOW SUPPORT 


Hearings were held on H.R. 5860 and H.R. 
5861. The committee was impressed with 
the unanimity of support for this measure 
which was manifested by testimony, written 
statements, letters, and telegrams from all 
the major farm organizations and from na- 
tional, regional, and State livestock orga- 
nizations. The measure was also supported 
by the three different packer organizations 
whose members cooperate in the financing of 
the program. It also has the support of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives and 
the National Wool Growers Association. Not 
a single witness or organization appeared in 


opposition, 
DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


In his report on the bill, the Secretary of 
Agriculture stated that the Department “has 
no objection to the enactment of the bill in 
its present form.,“ The Secretary further 
stated: 

“It is our understanding that the purpose 
of this proposed legislation is to exempt 
from regulation under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act deductions made for the types of 
activities referred to in the bill when car- 
ried out by producer-sponsored organizations 
such as the National Livestock and Meat 
Board and that the bill is not intended to 
exempt from the Packers and Stockyards Act 
deductions which may be made for such ac- 
tivities carried out by organizations which 
are not producer sponsored. If the bill is 
enacted in its present form, we would so 
interpret and administer it.” 

As recognized by the Secretary, the major 
part of the funds of the program carried out 
by the National Livestock and Meat Board 
is derived from producers and it is at all 
times within their power either to partici- 
pate or not to participate in the program. 
Under such circumstances, it is clear that 
the producers are in complete control through 
their power to grant or withhold financial 
support, and that no approval is required 
by the Federal Government either of the 
program or the organization carrying it out. 


STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I call to the attention 
of the Senate another contradiction on 
the New Frontier. Fifteen months ago 
the President expressed great concern 
and astonishment over the excessive in- 
ventories that have been accumulated 
under our stockpiling program. 

Notwithstanding the crocodile tears 
that have been shed on the New Frontier 
over the cost of this extravaganza, the 
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administration has actually increased 
our national stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials by over $136 million 
since it has been in office. To complicate 
the situation further, under the New 
Frontier’s freewheeling spending policies 
they are still buying and adding to this 
inventory. 

On February 1, 1962, the President 
made large headlines throughout the 
country criticizing our excessive stock- 
pile. At his press conference on that 
date the President said he was aston- 
ished to find that we had such a tre- 
mendous inventory of strategic materials 
with over half of this $8 billion inventory 
being in excess of our actual require- 
ments 

Upon the request of the President, a 
congressional investigation was started 
at a cost of $125,000. A committee has 
been appointed to determine why so 
much had been accumulated and what 
could be done about it. 

This committee has now come up with 
the startling conclusion that the Govern- 
ment has bought nearly twice as much of 
these commodities as we need; in fact, 
around $4 billion is tied up in excess in- 
ventories. There is really nothing star- 
tling about this conclusion; this is a fact 
which everyone has known for the past 5 
years. 

On February 1, 1961, right after the 
Kennedy administration took over, the 
total inventories of strategic and critical 
materials as stockpiled under the Gen- 
eral Services Administration were 
$8,540,423,000. 

The most recent report of Govern- 
ment inventories as released by Senator 
Byrp, the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, shows that as of April 30, 1963, our 
inventories of strategic minerals had in- 
creased to $8,676,858,000, or an increase 
of over $136 million during the past 2 
years under the Kennedy regime. 

Thus, during the past 242 years, while 
the administration had been shedding 
its crocodile tears over the excessive 
costs to the American taxpayers of this 
extravagant stockpiling program, it has 
actually been adding to its inventories 
all the time. In addition there are pres- 
ently pending on the Senate calendar 
two more bills the purpose of which is 
to expand the Frontier subsidy program 
to encourage the increased production of 
more lead and zinc, both items already 
in oversupply. 

The GSA report of June 1962 showed 
that we had nearly five times as much 
lead on hand as was necessary and over 
eight times as much zine as could pos- 
sibly be used in the event of a 3-year 
war. 

I repeat what I have been saying for 
the past 10 years; and that is, there is 
only one way that the Government can 
bring its inventories into proper balance 
and the No. 1 step must be to stop buy- 
ing, and, the second step, to start an 
orderly liquidation of its excess inven- 
tories. 


INCREASE OF LENDING AUTHORITY 
OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3872) to increase the 
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lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to extend the period 
within which the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington may exercise its func- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill, Calendar No. 243, H.R. 3872, is 
a bill to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton and to extend the period within 
which this bank may exercise its func- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The bill before the Senate is in the 
form requested by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. That bill was reported from the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, but was amended on the floor of the 
House to substitute for Treasury financ- 
ing, which the administration desires, 
and which has been the method of 
financing the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington ever since it was first created 
in 1934, financing by appropriations, 
with certain qualifications. 

The Senate bill restoring Treasury fi- 
nancing was reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, after some 
discussion but with no dissenting votes, 
and now is the pending business. 

There are five purposes for the enact- 
ment of the bill. First, to extend the life 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton for 5 years to June 30, 1968; second, 
to increase the Treasury borrowing au- 
thority of the Bank from $6 billion to $8 
billion; third, to increase the limitation 
on the amount of loans, guarantees, and 
insurance outstanding at any one time 
from $7 billion to $9 billion; fourth, with- 
out further increasing the capitalization 
of the Bank, to increase from $1 billion 
to $2 billion the face value of insurance 
policies which the Bank may write with 
25-percent reserve backing; and fifth, 
to substitute annual for semiannual re- 
porting by the Bank. 

The Bank is primarily concerned with 
stimulating the sale of U.S. products 
overseas. It finances the purchase of 
U.S. capital equipment, materials, and 
services by foreign governments or pri- 
vate entities. Its loans must be spent 
in the United States and are repayable 
in dollars, with interest on terms appro- 
priate for the goods. Besides dollar fi- 
nancing, the Bank provides U.S. export- 
ers with guarantees and insurance on 
their foreign accounts receivable. By 
law the Bank is required in all lending 
and guarantee operations to assure itself 
of a reasonable ability of the borrower to 
meet his commitments. In addition, the 
law directs the Bank to supplement and 
to encourage private capital interests 
and not to compete with them. 

The details of the Bank’s operations 
and the extraordinary success with which 
it has functioned for a period of almost 
30 years are set forth in some detail in 
the committee report, to which I refer in- 
terested readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Let me say a word about the need for 
the legislation. The operations of the 
Bank have been profitable. However, 
its authority expires on June 30 of this 
year, the end of the current fiscal year. 
If it is to continue, it needs a new lease 
on life; also, it is coming fairly close to 
the top authorizations in the various 
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areas in which it is permitted to operate. 
It is important that these authorizations 
be increased, since the operations of the 
Bank are increasing in scope as time goes 
on, and therefore authorization is needed 
if the Bank is to be as fully useful to 
U.S. exporters and to our foreign trade 
as is desirable. Therefore, the increased 
authorizations are requested, as I have 
already stated, and it is proposed to ex- 
tend the term of the Bank’s charter for 
5 years. 

The only difference between the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and the 
House of Representatives with respect to 
the bill—other than the change from a 
semiannual to an annual report—is that 
the Senate committee, at the request of 
the administration, and after hearing the 
testimony of Mr. Linder, president of 
the Bank, and after considering and put- 
ting into its own record some of the testi- 
mony which was adduced before the 
House committee, restored the tradi- 
tional method of Treasury financing, 
which has been utilized by the Export- 
Import Bank ever since it began operat- 
ing in 1934. The hearings on the House 
bill brought forward unanimous testi- 
mony in support of the Treasury financ- 
ing principle. Among the witnesses, all 
of whom had long familiarity with the 
Bank’s operations, who specifically en- 
dorsed the continued use of Treasury 
financing, were, in addition to the presi- 
dent of the Bank itself, the president of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York City; the former president and 
chairman of the Central Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the vice chairman of 
the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and a vice president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. In addition, 
two letters from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, one of which characterized the 
Treasury financing as peculiarly appro- 
priate to the needs of the Export-Import 
Bank, were made a part of the record in 
the Senate hearings. 

The practice of funding programs such 
as the Export-Import Bank through 
Treasury borrowing is a long-estab- 
lished, thoroughly conservative, and 
businesslike practice. In modern times 
it was first used to finance the activities 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Legislation providing authority to ex- 
pend from public debt receipts, whether 
contained in appropriation or substantive 
legislation, requires approval by the Con- 
gress prior to enactment. 

The actual and estimated amounts of 
borrowings and repayments against these 
authorizations are included in the an- 
nual budget document. 

This method of borrowing has been 
used in the past to finance the Govern- 
ment’s subscription to international or- 
ganizations. It has also been used by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and in connection with investments 
in savings and loan institutions by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

A rather primitive forerunner was 
used back in 1791, and again in 1816, 
to provide for the establishment of the 
First and Second Banks of the United 
States, respectively. These statutes di- 
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rected the Government subscription to 
the stock of this bank be financed by the 
issuance of public debt obligations. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory was 
financed, as was the construction of the 
Panama Canal, through the issuance of 
certificates of stock in like manner as 
for the present domestic funded debt. 
Operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are financed by borrowings 
from the Treasury pursuant to statutory 
provisions. 

The assumption that the appropria- 
tions process is the sole means by which 
Congress can oversee the administra- 
tion of Federal spending programs is 
wholly unfounded. In the case of the 
Export-Import Bank, as in all Govern- 
ment corporations, annual scrutiny and 
financial control are carried out by the 
Congress under the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 
In accordance with the provisions of the 
act, the Export-Import Bank is required 
to submit an annual budget program 
containing a statement of financial con- 
dition and other relevant fiscal material. 
These data are utilized by the Treasury 
and by the Bank in forwarding the an- 
nual budget request to the Bureau of 
the Budget and they then come down 
from the Bureau of the Budget to Con- 
gress as a part of the annual budget. 

After viewing these programs, Con- 
gress may then enact whatever legisla- 
tion it deems necessary to increase or 
limit the appropriations or funds avail- 
able for operating and administrative 
expenses. 

There is, of course, the requirement 
for an annual audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the Comptroller 
General is required to note specifically 
any program, expenditure, financial 
transaction, or undertaking which, in 
his opinion, has been carried on or made 
without authority of law. 

It should be noted also that the em- 
ployment of Treasury financing meth- 
ods, rather than appropriation tech- 
niques, does not in itself deprive the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress 
of oversight of the programs thus fi- 
nanced. Although the Export-Import 
Bank has been consistently financed 
through Treasury borrowing, the Appro- 
priations Committees have exercised 
control over its activities in the last 2 
years by setting ceilings on the amount 
of loans, guarantees, and insurance 
which it may authorize in a fiscal year. 

Moreover, neither history nor current 
practice justifies the assumption that 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress have a legislative prerogative 
over appropriations or grants of obliga- 
tional authority. For many years prior 
to 1920, most appropriation bills were 
recommended by legislative committees. 
In 1919, for example, 12 regular appro- 
priation bills were recommended by leg- 
islative committees. 

When the social security programs 
were first enacted, they required annual 
action to appropriate tax receipts and 
make them available to the trust funds. 
But automatic appropriation was pro- 
vided for 1941 and has been in effect 
ever since. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment entitled “Authority To Use Funds 
Borrowed From Treasury,” dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1959, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
FEBRUARY 12, 1959. 


AUTHORITY TO USE FUNDS BORROWED FROM 
TREASURY 

The following is a list of statutes that 
have provided financing for Federal programs 
through public debt transactions, rather 
than appropriations. The statutes cited are 
the original statutes granting the authority; 
there have been numerous later amend- 
ments. In some cases the statute listed be- 
low authorized the operating agency to bor- 
row from RFC, which in turn borrowed from 
the Treasury. In each such case, however, 
a later statute has eliminated this inter- 
mediate step, authorizing the agency itself 
to borrow directly from the Treasury: 

Agency and statute 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Janu- 
ary 22, 1932; 47 Stat. 9. 

Federal Home Loan Banks, July 22, 1932; 
47 Stat, 738. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, April 27, 
1934; 48 Stat. 643. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
June 16, 1934; 48 Stat. 971. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Janu- 
ary 31, 1934; 48 Stat. 346. 

Federal National Mortgage Association, 
January 31, 1935; 49 Stat. 3. 

Export-Import Bank, January 31, 1935; 49 
Stat. 4. 

Rural Electrification Administration, May 
20, 1936; 49 Stat. 1364. 

Public Housing Administration, Septem- 
ber 1, 1937; 50 Stat. 898. 

Commodity Credit Corporation, March 8, 
1938; 52 Stat. 108. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, July 31, 1945; 59 Stat. 514. 

International Monetary Fund, July 31, 
1954; 59 Stat. 514. 

Secretary of the Treasury (British loan), 
July 15, 1946; 60 Stat. 535. 

Farmers Home Administration: 

(1) Farm tenant mortgage insurance fund, 
August 14, 1946; 60 Stat. 1078. 

(2) Farm housing loans, July 15, 1949; 63 
Stat. 438. 

Economic Cooperation Administration: 

(1) General foreign aid loans, April 3, 
1948; 62 Stat. 146. 

(2) Loan to Spain, September 6, 1950; 64 
Stat. 758. 

(3) Loan to India, June 15, 1961; 65 Stat. 
70. 


Urban Renewal Administration, July 15, 
1949; 63 Stat. 415. 

Veterans’ Administration (direct housing 
loans), April 20, 1950; 64 Stat. 77. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency (col- 
lege housing loans), April 20, 1959; 64 Stat. 
78. 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, June 27, 1959; 64 Stat. 259. 

Agencies administering expansion pro- 
grams under Defense Production Act, Sep- 
tember 8, 1950; 64 Stat. 802. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
January 12, 1951; 64 Stat. 1257. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, May 13, 1954; 68 Stat. 95. 

Community Facilities Administration 
(public facilities), August 11, 1955; 69 Stat. 
643. 


International Finance Corporation, August 
11, 1955; 69 Stat. 670. 

U.S. Information Agency, July 18, 1956; 70 
Stat, 563. 

Federal Flood Insurance Corporation, Au- 
gust 7, 1956; 70 Stat. 1084, 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington is the 
most solidly established and respected 
lending organization of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Its position with the banking and 
business community of the United States 
is in large measure the product of Con- 
gress’ wisdom in consistently financing 
its activities, since its inception, by re- 
plenishment of its funds through the 
borrowing authority technique. The 
Bank today is a lending instrument in 
the critically important program for ex- 
panding and promoting American ex- 
ports. This program, so vigorously pur- 
sued by the present administration, is a 
key factor in achieving a long-range 
solution to the vital problem of the bal- 
ance of payments which is of so much 
concern today. A change in the manner 
in which the Congress controls the op- 
erations of the Export-Import Bank 
threatens to weaken the position of the 
Bank in the business and financial com- 
munity at a crucial time in its history. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
portion of the testimony of Mr. Harold 
F. Linder, Presiden’) and Chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank, which appears 
on page 10 of the committee report, and 
also the colloquy that Mr. Linder had 
with me. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony and colloquy were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In my statement to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on this pending 
legislation I have indicated the desire of 
the administration as well as the Bank to 
have the requested $2 billion of resources 
made available to the Bank by congressional 
authorization without appropriation. 

I wish to restate that position. During 
its life, the Bank has always obtained its 
funds by borrowing from the Treasury on 
authorization of the Congress rather than 
appropriation. In the judgment [of] our 
Board of Directors, our Advisory Committee, 
and previous Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees, this procedure is best 
suited to our operations and to the interests 
of the Government as a whole. 

(Mr. Linder then engaged in the following 
exchange with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Senator CLARK :) 

Senator CLank. I am glad that you re- 
peated that, Mr. Linder. I think this is a 
very important point, and of course, it is a 
principal difference between the Senate bill 
and the House bill. I am happy to know 
that you and your Directors are unani- 
mously of the view that the administration 
proposal to continue the present method of 
financing is best for the Bank. 

Mr. LINDER. We think so, sir. 

This does not mean that the Bank op- 
erates without the checks intended under an 
appropriation procedure, for in fact the Ap- 
propriations Committees in the last 2 years 
have set ceilings on the amount of loans, 
guarantees, and insurance which we may 
authorize in a fiscal year. But, if the Bank’s 
resources were derived from appropriations 
we could well come under pressure to pro- 
gram our lending by type of financing or by 
countries, and to utilize all available funds 
regardless of the need. 

Senator CLARK. In other words, Mr. Lin- 
der, you think that the Treasury financing 
provision is really a conservative provision 
which gives you more liberty of action to 
reject as well as to accept the loan without 
political pressure? 

Mr. LINDER. Yes, Mr. Chairman (hearings, 
p. 9). 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the views 
expressed by Mr. Linder have the un- 
qualified support of the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I ask unanimous. consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp two 
letters from Secretary Dillon discussing 
the general principle of Treasury financ- 
ing, so far as the Export-Import Bank 
is concerned. The letters appear on 
pages 13, 14, and 15 of the committee re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1963. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of February 27 for a statement 
informing you “how the administration rec- 
ommends that the financing for the Export- 
Import Bank be authorized, whether through 
a continuation of debt financing or through 
the appropriations method.” 

The: Export-Import Bank of Washington 
is an independent agency of this Government 
and is not a part of the U.S. Treasury. The 
request for the authorizing legislation in 
H.R. 3872 was cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget and I, of course, was consulted. 
The legislation sent forward provides for a 
continuation of the financing for the Export- 
Import Bank through the use of public debt 
transactions. I concurred in this approach. 

The views of this Department on the ques- 
tion of financing through the public debt 
transaction method or through appropria- 
tions is set out fully in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
Gated February 1, 1962, in response to his 
request for our views on the proposals of 
the Honorable THomas M. Petty. A copy of 
this letter is attached. 

Sincerely, 
DovcLas DILLON. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1962. 

Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear Wrinun: Thank you for extending to 
me the opportunity of commenting on the 
views of the Honorable THomas M. PELLY, as 
set forth in the letter attached to yours of 
January 24. 

While, as you know, I have, in common 
with my predecessors, been generally opposed 
to so-called “back-door financing,” I do not 
believe that legislation along the lines of 
that proposed by Mr. Petty would be either 
wise or effective from the standpoint either 
of the Congress or of the administration. As 
you know, the only real effective difference 
between public debt transactions authorized 
by the back door, as distinguished from the 
normal appropriation process, is that the 
Congress acts on the matter once rather than 
twice and the project to be financed receives, 
generally speaking, the attention in each 
House of one rather than two committees. 
The use of back-door financing, as opposed 
to the normal appropriation process, has no 
distinguishing effect whatsoever on the debt 
limit, on the budget, or on the method by 
which the Treasury raises funds to finance 
the expenses of Government. Appropriation 
measures may by their terms also include 
the revolving fund, continuing authority, 
and other features that have become tradi- 
tionally associated with back-door financing. 

Moreover, Mr. PELLY’s suggestion is aimed 
only at a fragment and not at a totality of 
Government operations in this area. The 
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debt limit acts as a discipline upon Govern- 
ment borrowing and thus on Government 
expenditures without regard to the number 
of outstanding appropriations or authoriza- 
tions for back-door financing. As this limit 
is approached, the Executive must either cut 
back on authorized programs or justify to 
Congress the necessity for raising the limit. 
Whether or not back-door financing is au- 
thorized for any such programs can have ab- 
solutely no effect either on the size of the 
debt or the amount of expenditures. 

The ground of my opposition to Mr. Pelly's 
proposal, therefore, is twofold. First, the en- 
actment of the proposal could create some 
sort of vague shadow over transactions here- 
tofore financed by the back-door approach, 
Second, since the proposal in effect would be 
a self-imposed discipline of the Congress 
upon itself, its effectiveness as a restraint 
would last only so long as the Congress 
willed it. The day after its enactment the 
Congress could avoid it simply by expanding 
the limit in each authorization or by except- 
ing the financing of a particular project from 
its terms. Congress has found the back-door 
method appropriate on about 200 separate 
occasions since the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act of 1932, and has authorized 
raising in excess of $102 billion of funds in 
this fashion. Of these, some 50 or more 
originated in the Appropriations Committee 
while the balance were considered only by 
other committees. In the light of this his- 
tory it seems more than likely that Congress 
will again find it desirable to utilize this 
method of financing. Self-imposed forbear- 
ances that the Congress or individuals adopt 
can be effective only so long as the forbearer 
is so minded. Regardless of the fervor and 
formality with which one declares that he 
will never smoke again, he has imposed noth- 
ing which will prevail against a change of 
mind. The vice then of imposing such a self- 
restraint by Congress, as I see it, is that the 
public may be deceived and may also get the 
erroneous impression that the exercise by 
the Congress of a perfectly legitimate power 
somehow lacks respectability. 

While normally opposed to back-door fi- 
nancing, I believe that there are times when 
the need for speed of congressional action 
may make it appropriate. It has also seemed 
appropriate to me in instances where it is 
important for the United States to commit 
itself and yet the need for actual expendi- 
ture is remote, unlikely, or contingent upon 
uncertain events. In such cases, it has 
seemed to me better bookkeeping to have an 
effective authorization without an outstand- 
ing appropriation and it can contribute to 
speed in raising funds to meet such an obli- 
gation when and if events require it. Thus, 
I see nothing inappropriate and much that 
is appropriate in the authorization by Con- 
gress to finance our contingent contribution 
to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in this fashion, The de- 
sirability of the United States being com- 
mitted is obvious, yet the likelihood of our 
being called upon to provide funds was re- 
mote and contingent at the time the author- 
ity was granted. 

Another example where back-door financ- 
ing seems to me to be peculiarly appropriate 
is in such cases as the Export-Import Bank 
where the need for funds under particular 
conditions is obvious and necessary to the 
fulfillment of the congressional objectives 
for the Bank. On the other hand, the funds 
financed by this method for loan to the Bank 
are repayable. The authorization thus seems 
to me, as a matter of bookkeeping, to provide 
a better image of the nature of the transac- 
tion and to save unnecessary labor on the 
part of the Bank and the administration and 
of the Congress in repeated resort to the ap- 
propriation process. Other examples are: 

1. The existing authorization of $3 billion 
for advances to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, if needed, originally en- 
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acted in 1935, which, although increased, 
has not been used since that date. 

2. A similar authorization to advance $750 
million to the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation has been on the books 
since June 1950 and never used. 

3. Another in this category is a $1 billion 
authorization for advances to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank, which has also been on 
the books since June 1950 and never used. 

These authorizations, however, are essen- 
tial to the support of these insurance institu- 
tions and in case of extraordinary emergency 
afford a vehicle for placing the resources of 
the Government behind these insurance in- 
stitutions. 

4. The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been financed since 1938 in this manner. 

A copy of our latest summary of all back- 
door financing authorizations, through the 
end of fiscal year 1961, is attached. 

In conclusion, while I have great respect 
for the appropriation process and feel that 
as & matter of orderly and responsible goy- 
ernment it should be resorted to in normal 
cases, there are important kinds of govern- 
mental activity for which both the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress may find it 
desirable, from the standpoint of account- 
ability, time efficiency, and public under- 
standing, to resort to what has been, perhaps 
regrettably, come to be called the back- 
door method. Since any attempt to limit 
or ban the process in advance of considera- 
tion of projects where it might be appropri- 
ate would be ineffective and misleading, I 
would hope that Congress will reject sug- 
gestions to that end. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Dovc.as DILLON, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
under date of May 31, 1963, wrote to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, requesting that the tradi- 
tional method of financing the Bank be 
continued. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of that letter, 
appears on pages 11 and 12 of the com- 
mittee report, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR 
FOREIGN TRADE, 
May 31, 1963. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: This letter is to 
confirm my telegram of May 29 concerning 
a resolution passed by our membership at its 
annual meeting at Bedford, Pa. The text of 
which is the following: 

“Resolved, That the BAFT urge the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the U.S. 
Senate, which is now considering S. 775 pro- 
viding for an increase in the limit on the 
loans and guarantees of the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives appointed to the confer- 
ence committee to reconcile S. 775 with H.R. 
3872, to authorize the Bank to continue as 
heretofore to draw on the U.S. Treasury up 
to the proposed legal limit of $9 billion on 
its loans and guarantees in order that the 
Bank may give its firm commitments to 
exporters and commercial banks, thus ena- 
bling Export-Import Bank to contribute ef- 
fectively to the national export effort by 
obtaining the maximum of export financing 
under its guarantee from private sources and 
thereby reducing to a minimum the actual 
call on the Treasury by the Bank of public 
funds.” 
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As you are probably aware, the member- 
ship of this organization consists of 120 of 
this country’s leading commercial banks who 
between them handle the bulk of the financ- 
ing of our international trade. Some 96 of 
our member banks were represented at this 
particular meeting; I was impressed by the 
fact that there was not a single dissenting 
vote with respect to the above resolution. 

Eximbank's ability to draw on the Treas- 
ury has been a well-established fact over 
the years to which the commercial banks 
have adjusted their operations. It was felt 
by our membership that making the Bank 
now subject to congressional appropriations 
for the additional $2 billion of lending capac- 
ity would introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty and could weaken the ability of the 
banks to finance increasing amounts of ex- 
ports, especially where longer term guaran- 
tees of Eximbank are involved. 

I trust that the articulation of the strong 
feelings of our association will be helpful to 
you and your colleagues in your delibera- 
tions concerning the current Export-Import 
Bank legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. CHITTENDEN, 
President. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a number 
of distinguished financiers are officers 
and directors of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade, to whose letter 
I have just referred. I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of the names of those 
officers and directors and the banks 
which they serve may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. The names appear 
on the letterhead of the letter to which 
I have already referred. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Officers and directors: President: George H. 
Chittenden, vice president, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Vice Presidents: Emile W. Amardeil, vice 
president, Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans, New Orleans, La.; Luis F. Corea, vice 
president, the Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Washington, D.C.; John L. 
O'Halloran, senior vice president, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co., New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer: William A. Notten, vice presi- 
dent and manager, International Banking 
Department, the Central Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Secretary: Edward G. Grimm, assistant 
vice president, Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
N.Y, 


William T. Carey, vice president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward T. Dryer, vice president, Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

George W. Ebanks, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce of Houston, Houston, Tex. 

Louis C. Farley, Jr., vice president, Inter- 
national Department, State Street Bank and 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Edwin T. Johnson, assistant vice president, 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur C. Krymer, vice president, Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., New York, N.Y. 

Frank C. Lexa, vice president, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James H. Moulder, vice president, the First 
National Bank of Miami, Miami, Fla. 

Max L. Pilliard, assistant vice president, 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Harold W. Rasmussen, administrative vice 
president, the Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
New York, New York, N.Y. 

Gustav Riedlin, vice president, United Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rudolf G. Zepeda, vice president and man- 
ager, International Banking Department, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for the 
reasons I have stated, I hope that the 
Senate will promptly approve H.R. 3872 
as it has been amended by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
so that the bill may go back to the House 
for its consideration. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, I should 
like to speak for a minute or two about 
the pending measure. I appreciate the 
clarity with which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has 
explained in detail the purpose of the 
bill, including the reason for a 5-year 
extension; the fact that if this very im- 
portant international agency is to con- 
tinue, its funds must be increased and 
its outstanding limit must be increased 
each by $2 billion; and that it must have 
the opportunity to increase the limits 
of its insurance. 

I do not believe the fifth provision, 
whether there should be an annual re- 
port or a semiannual report, is of any 
particular significance; but it is in the 
bill, and from this point of view there 
was no essential disagreement among 
the members of the committee when the 
bill was reported. 

This brings us to the question of the 
method of financing the agency. As the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has stated, 
this is one agency which from its very 
beginning has been financed through its 
power to draw for its needs on the Treas- 
ury without first requiring appropria- 
tions. The Senator from Utah believes 
that that is a doubtful method of han- 
dling the financial problems of many 
agencies. But since this was, I think, 
the first instance, and since the process 
of Treasury financing has been so deeply 
ingrained in the Export-Import Bank 
program, I see no reason for trying to 
make an exception in its program at this 
late date. It was for that reason that 
the bill was reported without objection. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
stated, however, the House, by its action 
on the floor, reversed the recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and the House bill requires an- 
nual appropriations. So far as I know, 
the House did not change the other fea- 
tures. The bill still allows additional 
money and still allows additional limits. 

If the bill passes the Senate in the form 
in which it came from the Senate com- 
mittee, the Senate will have it back as a 
result of a conference. We will not 
know whether it will come back to re- 
confirm the Senate’s decision, or whether 
it will come back with the requirement 
that we face the fact that the House made 
this change. That isa part of the legisla- 
tive process when we find this kind of 
disagreement. Even those of us who are 
inclined philosophically to oppose Treas- 
ury financing, and who have opposed it 
more or less unsuccessfully lately on 
many bills, see no reason for opposing 
it now. So I believe the Senate will do 
well to pass the bill as it was reported 
by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. We have a deadline. The 
authorities of the agency will expire at 
the end of this month unless they are 
renewed. I hope the Senate will pass the 
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bill, let it go to conference, and give us 
time enough to resolve the inevitable 


conflict that that conference will 
produce. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
boi yeas and nays on the passage of the 

III. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from new Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BısBLE], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovc as], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [ Mr. 
McCartuy!, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, Brewster], the Senator from Illi- 
nois IMr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska! are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
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{Mr. Kuchl, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kratinec], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 1, as follows: 


No. 108 Leg.] 
YEAS—73 
Aiken Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Allott Hill Pastore 
Bartlett Holland Pearson 
Bayh Jackson Prouty 
Bennett Johnston Proxmire 
Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver rtson 
Carison Lausche R 
Case Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Clark Magn Simpson 
Cooper Mansfield Smathers 
Cotton McGee Smith 
Curtis McGovern Sparkman 
Dirksen McIntyre S 
id McNamara Symington 
Dominick Mechem Talmadge 
Eastland Metcalf Tower 
Edmondson Miller Williams, N.J 
Ellender Monroney Williams, Del 
Engle Morton Yarborough 
Ervin Moss Young, N. Dak 
Fong Mundt Young, Ohio 
Gruening Muskie 
Hartke Nelson 
NAYS—1 
Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—26 
Anderson Goldwater Kennedy 
Beall Kuchel 
Bible Long, La. 
Hayden McCarthy 
Byrd, Va. McClellan 
Cannon Humphrey Morse 
Church Inouye Pell 
Douglas Javits Scott 
Fulbright Keating 


on the bill (H.R. 3872) was passed. 
CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to Tce anor the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] raised a question a few moments 
ago, in conversation with the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy [Mr. Pastore]. We have been in- 
formed by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], chair- 
man of the committee, that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy today 
unanimously reported the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's construction author- 
ization bill. It is the desire of the lead- 
ership to lay this piece of legislation 
before the Senate at this time. It will be 
the pending business at the conclusion 
of the morning hour. Following that 
bill, the Senate will take up the ARA bill. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, while I can- 
not lay before the Senate the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission bill, which was reported 
today, I serve notice that it will be taken 
up immediately after the conclusion of 
the morning hour tomorrow; and I ask 
unanimous consent that that be the 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL DEBATE ON PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 22, 1963, Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
in addressing the American Law Insti- 
tute in Washington, called for a great 
national debate on proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. The Chief Justice 
urged that the local bar associations take 
a more active part in this debate. 

On Wednesday, June 26, the Madi- 
son County Bar Association, Edwards- 
ville, II., will present just such a 
debate. Three proposed amendments to 
the Constitution will be considered. The 
amendments deal with the amending 
process, State legislative districting, and 
the creation of a Court of the Union. 

For the affirmative, the Madison 
County bar has selected a former col- 
league from the House of Representatives 
with whom I served on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Honorable Millard 
F. Caldwell. His public service has also 
included a term as Governor and justice 
of the Supreme Court of Florida. 

For the negative the association has 
Arthur J. Freund, Esq., an outstanding 
member of the bar, fellow of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Foundation, and 
members of the American Law Institute. 
He is the recipient of the St. Louis 
Award for Extraordinary Public Service. 

This Madison County Bar Association 
debate is the first, I believe, to be spon- 
sored by a local bar association since the 
Chief Justice issued his call for such a 
debate. The moderator and chairman 
of the judiciary committee, Burton C. 
Bernard, and Dick H. Mudge, the presid- 
ing officer and president of the Madison 
County Bar Association, as well as the 
bar association itself, are to be com- 
mended for their quick response to the 
Chief Justice’s appeal and for the qual- 
ity of the debators selected. This dem- 
onstration of public service by two 
eminent members of a local bar associa- 
tion speaks well for the leadership of our 
local bar associations. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. GEN. ERNEST L. 
IRON MIKE” MASSAD 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record an article from 
the Oklahoma City Times, of June 19, 
1963, dealing with the recognition of 
Gen. Mike Massad, commanding general 
of the 95th Division, a Reserve Officer. 
“Iron Mike,” as he was known when he 
was a football star at the University of 
Oklahoma, has given a great deal of time 
to civic affairs and has been the head of 
the board of education in his home city 
of Ardmore. He has helped bring about 
many scholarships at the University of 
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Oklahoma and has been engaged in 
other educational activities. He recent- 
ly was recognized as this country’s 
American-Lebanese Man of the Year by 
the Western Federation of American 
Syrian Lebanese Clubs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIKE Massap GIVEN A NEW TITLE: MAN or 
YEAR 
(By Mary Jo Nelson) 

The 95th Division’s colorful commander, 
Maj. Gen. Ernest L. “Iron Mike” Massad, has 
been honored as the Nation’s American-Leb- 
anese Man of the Year. 

The honor was disclosed Wednesday by the 
Western Federation of American Syrian 
Lebanese Clubs. 

The Ardmore Army Reserve general, who is 
an oll and real estate developer, will be cited 
at the federation’s annual convention Satur- 
day in Los Angeles. 

“I'm real flattered, but I don’t want to 
ham it up,” the general said Wednesday. 


HALABY WON IN 1962 


The citation puts Massad in the ranks of 
many well-known persons. Among them are 
actor-producer Danny Thomas, and the 1962 
winner, Najeb E. Halaby, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

“Tron Mike” once nurtured only the am- 
bition to reach captain’s rank in the Regular 
Army. Now, he is being honored as the only 
American of Lebanese background to rise to 
two-star general’s rank. He also is being rec- 
ognized for distinguished service to his com- 
munity and other Americans. 


A NATIVE SOONER 


Looking on proudly when Massad is hon- 
ored at two nights of celebration will be N. 
Massad, Ardmore, the general's 89-year-old 
father, who was born in Lebanon. 

When he heard about his son's selection, 
the elder Massad had a single comment: 
“Can I go with you?” 

Massad is a native Oklahoman. He was 
born in Brinkman on Christmas Day, 1909. 
But he has lived most of his life in Ardmore. 


AN IMMOVABLE OBJECT 


He picked up his nickname when he played 
football for the University of Oklahoma. 
Massad was not as large as most players, 
but he was such an immovable object that 
his mates called him “Iron Mike.” The title 
stuck forever. 

STARTED AT OU 


Massad started his Army career while at- 
tending the University of Oklahoma. There, 
he was outstanding in the ROTC, and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant on grad- 
uation in 1932. 

In 1940, Massad went on active duty with 
the Army as a first lieutenant. He admits 
he was scared at the prospects of a tough 
job, and his greatest ambition was to reach 
captain, 

PROMOTED QUICKLY 

Promotions in the Army came fast before 
General Massad was mustered out and back 
to the Reserves in 1946. His assignments 
included battery field artillery executive offi- 
cer; logistics and recreation officer for Ist 
Cavalry Division artillery; executive officer 
and commanding officer for two different 
glider field artillery battalions, and person- 
nel officer of the 11th Airborne Division. 

Promotions didn’t halt with the soldier's 
return to Reserve status. He was ed 
assistant division commander of the 95th in 
February 1958. He became its commanding 
general in April 1962. 


STAR ADDED 
Massad's second star was pinned on in an 


informal ceremony last February at Camp 
Polk, La., while he and his general staff offi- 
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cers were preparing for the 95th’s summer 
encampment. 

The general has been a full-time soldier— 
working after his office hours as a full-time 
businessman and breadwinner. He has at- 
tended just about every type of Army train- 
ing school, from college ROTC through com- 
mand and general staff school. 

General Massad's 95th became a training 
division when the army reserves were orga- 
nized several years ago. But his superiority 
as a combat officer was shown at a command 
and general staff course in Leavenworth, 
Kans., this spring. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Massad and his general staff officers worked 
problems in combat tactics from maps, and 
they defeated combat division officers in 
their solutions. 

General Massad's 95th soldiers are spread 
all over Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
And he makes it a point to try to visit each 
major unit once a year. 

He has driven thousands of miles—often 
at his own expense—to see his soldiers. 

Besides developing oil fields and real 
estate, the general recently became chairman 
of the board and chief executive of a life 
insurance company that has headquarters 
in his hometown of Ardmore. 


WIDE ACCLAIM 


He has been president for a number of 
years of the Ardmore Board of Education, 
and that city’s schools gained wide acclaim 
for courses on Americanism, and the respon- 
sibilities of being an American. These were 
engineered by General Massad. 

He’s a decorated hero, wearing the Silver 
Star, the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star 
with an oak leaf cluster, and the Purple 
Heart. These were won in World War II 
combat duty. 

The general who wanted to become a cap- 
tain still has one military ambition. 

While a paratrooper in World War II, he 
served under Maxwell Taylor, now a full 
general and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Taylor, also an Oklahoman, was a 
colonel then, and hoped some day to rise to 
brigadier general. 

AMBITION ADMITTED 

“I want to go to Washington, as a two-star 
general, and see Maxwell Taylor,” Massad 
confessed with a grin. 

His new title will be conferred the night of 
June 22, at a big banquet in Los Angeles. 
The next night, the Western Federation of 
American Syrian Lebanese Clubs will honor 
the general and all Oklahomans in Califor- 
nia, at Oklahoma Night. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION: A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has favorably reported the cold 
war GI bill to the full committee. I hope 
the Senate soon will have the opportu- 
nity to consider S. 5, sponsored by Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH and 39 cosponsors, of 
whom I am happy to be one, for I believe 
it is desirable and long-overdue legisla- 
tion. It was enacted by the Senate in 
the 86th Congress but failed in the other 
body. The need for its enactment is 
more pressing now than then. 

It has been my privilege to testify on 
behalf of this proposed legislation, which 
truly embodies sound business practices 
and should be termed as an investment 
in the United States. We know that 
World War II and Korean GI bill par- 
ticipants are earning more today and 
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paying more taxes than they would had 
they not had an opportunity to learn. 
We are worried now because of the un- 
employment of our young men, because 
they lack the necessary training for em- 
ployment. S. 5 will go far to rectify 
that situation. 

We ask our young men and women to 
man our defenses today, and they do 
this willingly on the cold hot spots which 
we defend in many parts of the world. 
Our servicemen are on the scene in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and West Berlin, and else- 
where, and I daresay they could tell us 
vividly what are the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of those whom some today term 
“peacetime trainees.” Keeping the 
peace, I have noted, is also a battle, and 
it would appear that the battle is to be a 
long one, 

On April 23 I appeared before the Sen- 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee in 
support of S. 5. Subsequently I received 
a letter from one of the men in our Air 
Force who is helping to keep the peace in 
the Pacific. He had summed up his rea- 
sons for believing our strength lies in ed- 
ucation. I wrote to ask if I could place 
the text of his letter in the Recorp. He 
had no objection. 

It may well be that S. 5 is the only 
general education bill we will have an 
opportunity to pass this session of the 
Congress, although I would hope that 
this is not so. Under the circumstances, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to which I have referred in support of 
the cold war GI bill be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1963. 


Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Gruentnc: I am writing this 
letter to thank you for your continued ef- 
forts to restore a veterans’ educational bill. 

I think my particular case demonstrates 
inequities in the present system, and I hope 
it can be of some use in obtaining this much- 
needed bill. If you desire, you may quote 
me verbatim. 

In September 1954, I was given a 4-month 
deferment by the Air Force in order to await 
full acceptance and class assignment to avia- 
tion cadets. As a result of either an ad- 
ministrative error or postal delay, I did not 
receive the proposed January 1955 reporting 
date. In late February 1955, I finally ques- 
tioned the delay; and after receiving full 
acceptance, I entered the service on March 2, 
1955—just 30 days too late for the Korean 
bill. 

During the past 8 years I have worked 
diligently to obtain an education, but have 
been most unsuccessful because of the 
abundance of alerts, TDY's, and additional 
duties that are an inherent part of a combat 
aircrew member's life. 

Last year, after much deliberation, I de- 
cided to leave the service in order to com- 
plete my education, My resignation should 
be effective in May 1964. With the recent 
loss to the undergraduate student of ob- 
taining an education via the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology, I am positive I made 
the correct decision. 

In the meantime I am flying actual ccm- 
bat support missions and am being fired up- 
on with bullets just as deadly as those 
that were fired from the hills of Korea, yet 
there are people who received the Korean bill 
who never left the United States. Let me 
assure you that the foregoing is presented 
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merely to point out the misnomer, “peace- 
time” G.I. bill, and to point out the alleged 
inequities, for it is definitely not meant to 
imply that I deserve compensation, since I 
consider my presence in this country as a 
duty expected of an officer, 

I have been officially accepted into aero- 
space engineering at California Polytechnic 
College and fully intend to accept this 
honor, once discharged. My endeavors will 
admittedly be difficult with a wife and three 
small children, but I am determined to suc- 
ceed, 

There are many individuals who have sim- 
ilar cases: Each person with whom I have 
discussed education is aware of your assist- 
ance and is thankful that our Government 
contains men with your perseverance. We 
agree that such a bill will actually further 
the progress of our country, and we are 
baffied at the resistance. 

I cannot accept any contention that your 
bill will drive people from the service; for 
if a person clearly realizes the need for edu- 
cation, he will take the necessary steps to 
achieve this goal, with or without aid. A 
peacetime GI bill will obviously ease my. 
desired task, but I refuse to be thwarted if it 
is not passed. 

I also cannot accept any contention that 
your bill will adversely affect national de- 
tense, because I firmly believe our strength 
lies in education. One of our own respected 
military leaders best expressed my feelings 
when he proclaimed that our next conflict 
would be fought from the neck up instead 
of from the neck down. 

Again I wish to express my deepest appre- 
ciation and to wish you success in your en- 
deayors. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iyield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska for 
his very able and efficient cosponsorship 
of the cold war GI education bill. He 
was active in the 87th Congress. He 
has been more active in this Congress. 
I am certain that the 39 Senators who 
cosponsored the bill were encouraged by 
the vote in the subcommittee, which was 
the heaviest vote in favor of the cold war 
GI education bill it ever received in 
either the 86th, 87th, or 88th Congress. 
It was heavier than the vote it received 
in the 86th Congress, when the bill was 
passed in the Senate by a vote of 57 to 31. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska has said, the full Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee will meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow to consider the cold war 
GI education bill. This is the bill on 
which the hopes of 5 million ex-GI’s 
rest, as their chance to get ahead and 
their opportunity to get help in read- 
justing from the detriment of being 
pulled out of civilian life while 55 per- 
cent of the others were not. The com- 
mittee will have an opportunity to- 
morrow to take steps to rectify that 
omicsion. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska for his great assistance in 
this area in trying to help the economic, 
social, and governmental well-being of 
those concerned and this country. 

Mr. GRUENING. I consider the leg- 
islation—which the able senior Senator 
from Texas has sponsored—one of the 
most important bills that has come be- 
fore this Congress. I very much hope it 
will be reported to the Senate by the full 
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committee and will again be enacted by 

the Senate and passed by the House. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 

Senator. I share his concern and hope. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR STAFF MEM- 
BERS OF THE BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE TO HAVE 
THE PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
certain members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee would like to have 
present on the floor, when the Senate 
considers the area redevelopment bill, 
some of the staff members. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the limitation of four 
staff members to be present when the 
bill is being considered be waived dur- 
ing the consideration of that one bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee [Mr. Byrp], and the 
ranking minority member of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAIS I, for the co- 
operation they displayed this afternoon 
in voting to extend the excise tax with a 
minimum of difficulty, and just enough 
legislative debate. 

I also compliment the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], for the tolerance and under- 
standing they showed this afternoon in 
the consideration and passage of the bill 
dealing with the Export-Import Bank. 

I believe the Senate has done a good 
day’s work in a short time. 


EXCLUSION OF LUMBER CARGO 
FROM CERTAIN TARIFF REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 242, Sen- 
ate bill 1032. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1032) to exclude cargo which is lumber 
from certain tariff requirements under 
the Shipping Act of 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp an explanation of 
the bill be printed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill would amend section 18(b) (1) 
of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 871(b) 
{1)), as amended by Public Law 87-346, 
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which provides that common carriers by 
water in foreign commerce and their confer- 
ences shall file with the Federal Maritime 
Commission and keep open to public inspec- 
tion tariffs showing all rates and charges 
for transportation to and from U.S. 

and foreign ports. The subsection provides, 
however, that the requirements as to filing 
such rates and charges “shall not be ap- 
plicable to cargo loaded in bulk without 
mark or count.” 

This bill would add to this exemption 
clause the words “or to cargo which is lum- 
ber,” thereby making it unnecessary for 
carriers or their conferences to file, etc., 
tariffs on lumber cargoes, 

As used in the proposed amendment to 
section 18(b)(1), “lumber” is defined as— 
lumber not further manufactured than 
passing lengthwise through a standard plan- 

ing machine and crosscut to length, logs, 
2 5 piling, and ties, including such arti- 
cles preservatively treated, or bored, or 
framed, but not includnig plywood or fin- 
ished articles knocked down or set up. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


In its statement of the purpose of and 
reason for the bill, the sponsoring lumber 
industry group stated that it has been and 
is unable to meet the severe competition of 
Canadian lumber producers who are taking 
a great deal of the foreign markets reached 
from the United States. Particularly af- 
fected by this competition are the lumber 
growers of the Pacific Northwest, whose 
competition, just a relatively short distance 
away, are not required to file rates in ad- 
vance, and can meet changing shipping con- 
ditions withou the delay heretofore attend- 
ant upon similar arrangements made by 
U.S. shippers and carriers. 

Testimony at the public hearing on the 
bill in behalf of the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association and the Pacific Lumber 
Exporters’ Association was that— 

“Lumber from British Columbia is similar 
to that grown in Oregon, Washington, and 
California. The production of the two areas 
is highly competitive in every market. A 
difference in price as small as $0.25 per 
thousand feet will determine who gets the 
order. 

Bulk commodities are exempt from the 
law. Lumber is in fact a heavy bulk com- 
modity. Because it is tallied the Federal 
Maritime Commission cannot exempt it 
under the bulk exemption, they have 80 
ruled. That is why legislation is necessary 
to exempt lumber.” 

The lumber industry witness introduced 
a letter from the National Traffic League, 
which stated that— 

“The membership of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, at its annual meeting in 
1959, adopted a policy favoring the exemp- 
tion from steamship conference contracts, 
bulk articles, loaded and carried in bulk, 
without mark or count. This position has 
been reaffirmed at subsequent annual mem- 
bership meetings. Therefore the league 
would support extending the present ex- 
emptions in Public Law 87-346 to include 
lumber.” 

The Federal Maritime Commission, which 
did not oppose a similar proposal during 
the 87th Congress, to exempt lumber from 
filing requirements, did oppose S. 1032 at 
the public hearing. Refuting claims of lum- 
ber producers to the effect that it usually 
required 5 days to effect a rate reduction 
to meet competition, the Federal Maritime 
Chairman testified that Commission pro- 
cedures had been revised, to the point that 
under present rules a decrease in rates may 
be filed by telegram or cable, and becomes 
effective when received by the Commission. 
Thus, to all intents and purposes, he said, 
decreases can be made immediately. This, 
your committee feels, would put domestic 
producers and shipping almost but not quite 
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on an equal footing with their competition 
in this respect. 

Decreases in rates by U.S. carriers to meet 
competition also present a problem in that 
usually they are not intended to be per- 
manent. However, the statute provides that 
any request for increase shall become effec- 
tive not earlier than 30 days after filing with 
the Commission, and while the chairman in 
his testimony stated that authority for such 
increases can now be handled by the Com- 
mission most expeditiously, possibly the same 
day, again there is always a “built in” ad- 
vantage for the Canadian competitor. 

The chairman's report stated, perhaps the 
most important single factor concerned in 
ocean transportation rates is that they be 
stable, in order that shippers can know what 
their shipping costs will be.” While this 
normally is true, certainly in the liner serv- 
ices, it would seem to be somewhat less true 
where competition is as severe, and as sub- 
ject to changes in existing rates, as in the 
case with the commodity directly involved. 

The report of the General Counsel of the 
Department of Commerce supports enact- 
ment of the bill, stating: 

“It is our understanding that shippers of 
lumber believe that enactment of this legis- 
lation will permit them to secure rates for 
the transportation of lumber in foreign trade 
that are more competitive with those paid 
by foreign producers. At present the ship- 
pers argue that carriers are reluctant to ne- 
gotiate spot rate reductions with them be- 
cause such spot rates cannot thereafter be 
increased until the increased rate has been 
on file for at least 30 days. We understand 
also that the shipping industry has no objec- 
tion to enactment of the legislation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 1032) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
18 (b) (1) of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 
817(b)(1)), is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: “or 
to cargo which is lumber. As used in this 
paragraph, the term ‘lumber’ means lumber 
not further manufactured than passing 
lengthwise through a standard planing ma- 
chine and crosscut to length, logs, poles, 
piling, and ties, including, such articles 
preservatively treated, or bored, or framed, 
but not including plywood or finished arti- 
cles knocked down or set up.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DAR AND TAX-EXEMPT 
PROPAGANDA 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last month Mrs. Dennis E. Kent, regent 
of the Chappaqua, N.Y., chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
delivered to the membership of her chap- 
ter the following graphic account of the 
nature and function of the national 
DAR: 


While the DAR professes no political pur- 
pose and claims tax exemption on the 
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strength of it, its policy year after dreary 
year, monotonously issued from its rubber- 
stamp congresses, supports uniformly the po- 
sition of a certain segment of American po- 
litical thought. No resolution contrary to 
positions of the far-right wing is adopted. 

It is crystal clear that the DAR has been 
warped from its original purposes, that the 
membership at large has no voice of any kind 
in the formation of DAR policies. It is clear 
that a tiny band of purposeful people has 
distorted the patriotic basis of the DAR. 

It is also clear that the reason for this 
deplorable situation is that the membership 
at large has no chance to express itself effec- 
tively. This is perpetuated by the general 
apathy of the DAR members, the develop- 
ment of a compartmentalized structure to 
prevent communication between chapters or 
States except through the national society 
and by the use of subtle devices to insure 
compliance with national society aims. 

Any such organization is subject to easy 
capture by a purposeful group. The results 
can be seen in efforts to deny free speech, 
in suppression of textbooks, in smear cam- 
paigns against any who disagree as Commu- 
nists, and as I have experienced, in naked 
intimidation. 


I have just read the assorted resolu- 
tions of the recent 77th Continental Con- 
gress of the DAR. Mrs. Kent scarcely 
exaggerates. These ill-tempered com- 
plaints range in substance from the petty 
“the Domestic Peace Corps would delay 
the entrance of the youth of this Nation 
into the field of free enterprise” to the 
doctrinaire restatement of the John 
Birch Society’s conspiratorial view of re- 
cent American history. 

No arm of government escapes the 
wrath of the Daughters: Congress is 
tarred with the brush of “progressive 
encroachment upon the constitutional 
rights of the several States of the Union 
with serious impairment of their vested 
rights, liberties, and control of their in- 
stitutions.” The Federal courts are 
“usurping the rights and powers of the 
legislatures of the several States.” And 
the administration, through “subservi- 
ence” to the United Nations has “per- 
mitted communism to become en- 
trenched 90 miles off our shore in Cuba.” 
The DAR calls for an end! —it is as- 
sumed that the administration has al- 
ready made a beginning—to the “pay- 
ment of international blackmail.” 

No foreign enemy, apparently, is as 
fearful as the U.N. which “has demon- 
strated itself to be a political organiza- 
tion of force by its attack upon and its 
subjugation of Katanga.” We are en- 
joined to beware even the Council of 
State Governments, which is charged 
with the sinister espousal of such “so- 
cialistic measures” as “public housing, 
urban renewal, and metro government.” 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 159, 
now on the calendar, asks the Senate to 
print as a Senate document the 65th 
annual report of the DAR which includes 
these very resolutions. Why? 

The ladies of the DAR are of course 
free to adopt any mode of political ex- 
pression which they choose, as indeed are 
members of the John Birch Society— 
and incidentally the National Defense 
Committee of the DAR warmly recom- 
mends and distributes the “Scoreboard,” 
Robert Welch’s version of Communist 
world domination, faithfully reprinted 
from the John Birch Society organ, 
American Opinion. 
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But I cannot comprehend why the 
Senate of the United States should un- 
dertake to foot the bill for printing and 
mailing rightwing propaganda mas- 
querading as a portion of the annual 
report of a nonpolitical, historical, edu- 
cational, and patriotic service organiza- 
tion. And I find it particularly offensive 
that we, by publishing this report as a 
Senate document, should thereby give 
the color of official approval to these 
flagrantly partisan views. 

Propaganda aside, the printing and 
mailing of this document which in past 
years has run over a hundred pages with 
interminable lists of officers, State-by- 
State reports, and financial data, strikes 
me as an uncommon waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

The DAR does indeed perform several 
valuable and unique functions. It sup- 
ports educational institutions and en- 
courages the interests of youngsters in 
our Nation’s history and culture. The 
DAR has furnished both spiritual and 
physical aid to the American Indian, and 
has organized Junior American Citizen’s 
clubs to teach good citizenship, with 
membership free and open to all boys 
and girls regardless of race or creed. 
These activities are worthy of our com- 
mendation. They justify, if justifica- 
tion is needed, the Federal charter of the 
DAR. I suggest, nevertheless, that 
these functions are articulately and 
adequately described in the space of four 
pages by a press release from the Public 
Relations Committee of the DAR en- 
titled The DAR in Action,” which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this pamphlet describing the DAR activ- 
ities might fruitfully be printed as a 
Senate document. But over 100 pages 
of lists, reports, and data can be of real 
interest only to the members themselves. 

Nevertheless, I do not intend to block 
the passage of this resolution. The po- 
litical views of the DAR, however dis- 
torted, do not bear great currency in 
the American marketplace of ideas. Be- 
sides, there are undoubtedly grosser mis- 
appropriations of funds to concern us 
than the $3,000 involved in printing the 
DAR report. 

The DAR activities, however, are 
symptomatic of a greater evil—an evil 
which merits our very serious concern: 
the misuse of tax-exempt, nominally 
apolitical, religious, or educational orga- 
nizations for the tax-free funding of 
political propaganda. I think it is most 
significant that Mrs. Kent herself ques- 
tioned the DAR’s right to continue its 
tax-exempt status in the light of the 
bitterly partisan nature of its public 
utterances. 

Were the DAR alone in this abuse of 
tax-exempt status, its actions, while de- 
plorable, would represent no serious 
threat to the survival of democratic in- 
stitutions. But there is mounting evi- 
dence that the last several years have 
witnessed the proliferation of tax-ex- 
empt organizations whose sole apparent 
function is to funnel the funds of right- 
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wing business, free of taxation, into 
rightwing propaganda mills. 

There are apparently limitless illus- 
trations of such abuses. I cited several 
in a recent Portland speech which, 
through the courtesy of my senior col- 
league from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
was recently printed in the RECORD, 

Representative Par Max's recent defini- 
tive study of tax-exempt foundations 
and charitable trusts, while primarily 
directed toward exposure of economic 
abuses, also furnishes disturbing evi- 


.dence of the ideological abuse of our tax- 


exemption laws. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., for example, 
is a tax-exempt educational organiza- 
tion in New York, whose concept of edu- 
cation can be illustrated by the following 
excerpt from its Review: 

Present taxation of personal income by the 
Federal Government restricts the freedom 
and initiative of the individual, weakens its 
incentives and cuts down his potential earn- 
ing power. Rates are too high; they unduly 
limit private saving and spending. 


Representative Param also cites the 
remarkable case of the William Volker 
Fund, which spent $8,056 for the dis- 
tribution of nonpartisan presidential 
posters. 

Nor is education the only tax-exempt 
guise for the extremist. There are, un- 
happily, also pseudo religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Christian Citizens 
Crusade, whose prime activity is the 
monthly publication of Militant Truth. 
In the words of the Reverend Ralph Lord 
Roy, Militant Truth fans the flames of 
racial bigotry in a deliberate effort to 
associate labor unions with ‘mongreliza- 
tion?” Labor leadership is customarily 
characterized as power-crazed, Com- 
munist-minded union bosses. And the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation de- 
cision is denounced as “not based upon 
constitutional principles but upon the 
ideologies of United Nations’ perverts and 
the textbooks of godless, sociological, and 
psychological theorists.” 

I have concentrated upon the propa- 
ganda activities of the extreme right 
wing. There is no question that the same 
standards must apply to tax-exemption 
abuses by leftwing organizations. But 
to those who ask me why I concentrate 
my fire upon the extreme right, I an- 
swer that the flood of material which 
inundates my office daily, rarely, if ever, 
comes from the left. 

Nonetheless, there will undoubtedly be 
abuses by groups displaying all colors of 
political persuasion. And it should fol- 
low, without comment, that any reforms 
instituted must be applied without re- 
gard to the ideological position of the 
offender. 

I have requested that Commissioner 
Caplin review the present procedures for 
the security of information returns, in- 
stitute such administrative reforms as 
may be necessary, and report to me on 
the steps taken by the Internal Revenue 
eas to assure compliance with the 
aw. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which I directed to 
Mr. Caplin be printed at the close of my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
NATIONAL Society, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
January 1963. 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was formally orga- 
nized October 11, 1890, for the purpose of 
providing and promoting historical, educa- 
tional and patriotic service. It was incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia in 1891. A charter was granted 
to the society by the U.S. Congress and signed 
by President Grover Cleveland in 1896. This 
charter provides that the national society 
make an annual report to the Smithsonian 
Institution, which in turn reports to the U.S. 
Congress. It is an item of interest to know 
that in the spring of 1890, the newly orga- 
nized Sons of the American Revolution con- 
sidered the question of admitting women to 
membership and voted adversely on the 
matter. 

As of June 1, 1962, 489,309 members had 
joined the DAR since its founding. At the 
present time there are approximately 185,000 
members in 2,861 chapters. 

The full DAR story is primarily one of serv- 
ice and is told by emphasizing the threefold 
objectives as set up in the bylaws and con- 
stitution: historic preservation, promotion of 
education, and patriotic endeavor. 

We are often asked just what are the 
NSDAR accomplishments. This question is 
difficult to answer, not because of lack of 
material, but because the NSDAR, in so many 
ways, has an outstanding record of contri- 
butions. The NSDAR embraces all interests 
in life: historical, educational, patriotic, and 
cultural. 

Through the years, the Daughters have 
raised money, without asking for financial 
assistance from the outside. They have ini- 
tiated and supported voluminous projects; 
given thousands of awards, medals, and 
scholarships; fully maintained 2 privately 
owned and operated DAR schools with an 
enrollment of more than 1,000 students, 
with a total of 53 buildings on 1,243 acres of 
land. This school investment alone repre- 
sents nearly $2 million. Further, a whole 
city block comprising three handsome build- 
ings in the most beautiful section of the 
Nation’s Capital, worth around $8 million 
and debt free, were built and serve as the 
national society’s headquarters. 

Over the past 25 years, Constitution Hall 
has been and still is Washington's chief and 
largest cultural center. It is the home of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, and it has 
been the lecture platform for the National 
Geographical Society since 1933. 

In Memorial Continental Hall, in the out- 
standing DAR Genealogical Reference Li- 
brary, third ranking in the Nation, is housed 
more than 49,000 books and pamphlets and 
30,000 manuscripts, some of which are avail- 
able in no other library. This facility is 
open to the public 11 months of the year. 
Also in the 17th Street building are 28 in- 
dividual, beautifully decorated and furnished 
period rooms. These are supported and 
maintained by the State societies. 

The administration building, connecting 
Constitution Hall and Memorial Continental 
Hall, is the middle, or connecting, building 
of the unit. In it are located the 44 national 
offices; the chapel; the Americana room, 
which is a repository of historical documents 
of the early years of our Republic; and the 
DAR museum gallery. The museum com- 
mittee dates back to 1892 and was founded 
for the preservation and exhibition of Rev- 
olutionary relics, Interest and contribu- 
tions over the years have resulted in a col- 
lection of some 10,000 items, that are rotated 
throughout the year for exhibit in 80 dis- 
play cases. As a public service both the li- 
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brary and museum are open 5 days a week 
the year round. 

In a very true sense, the NSDAR is a dedi- 
cated service organization. Through its 28 
national committees it affords great oppor- 
tunity for service to community, State, and 
Nation. Its comprehensive program appeals 
to and is designed for the child, the youth, 
and the adult. The majority of the NSDAR 
national committees were established not for 
the DAR and its members, but to aid and 
benefit our country and citizens. This it has 
done down through the years since its found- 
ing 72 years ago. The scope of activity is 
devoted to the service of fellow citizens in 
all stages of life, in all fields of endeavor. 

To many, our greatest service is in educa- 
tion—primarily through our DAR school 
committee—which aids nine schools, two of 
which are DAR owned: Kate Duncan Smith 
at Grant, Ala., and Tamassee at Tamassee, 
S.C. Each has an enrollment of around 500 
students. To date nearly $5 million—$4,585,- 
559.86 to be exact—has been contributed to 
the schools. The annual appropriation is 
around $200,000. Six of the DAR supported 
schools were visited recently—October 1962— 
on the sixth DAR bus tour. 

Our American Indians committee estab- 
lished to help American Indians take their 
rightful place in our American way of life, 
aids two Indian schools: St. Marys for girls 
in Springfield, S. Dak.; and Bacone Indian 
College in Bacone, Okla. Last year $100,000 
was given for scholarships and clothing. 

Citizenship training and study of Ameri- 
can government are promoted through the 
Americanism and DAR Manual for Citizen- 
ship Committee. Since 1920, nearly 9 mil- 
lion DAR Manuals for Citizenship have been 
given to the foreign born who wish to be- 
come American citizens. One thousand four 
hundred and five prizes were presented to 
Americanism essay contest winners last year 
(1962) and $24,248 was spent by DAR in 
carrying out the work of this committee. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion founded the Americanization school in 
Washington, D.C., in 1913, In 1919 it was 
incorporated into the District of Columbia 
school system and now, each year, 1,500 stu- 
dents from 82 nations attend the school. 
The DAR continues its interest in the school 
and aids in the annual bazaar. 

The NSDAR expends around $200,000 an- 
nually in scholarships, school awards, and 
prizes. The DAR good citizens committee, 
whose aim is to recognize and promote the 
qualities of dependability, service, leadership, 
and patriotism among high school students, 
awards annually $100 savings bond to a 
senior girl from each State and the District 
of Columbia. The Society makes awards to 
an outstanding graduate at each of the six 
Service Academies—Annapolis, West Point, 
Air Force, Merchant Marine, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

The junior American citizens committee, 
with its primary purpose of teaching and 
promoting Americanism and good citizenship 
to elementary age children sponsors 8,569 
JAC clubs with a total membership of 338,- 
804. These clubs, sponsored by the DAR 
chapters at the community level, can be or- 
ganized in parochial or public schools, settle- 
ment houses, orphanages or community cen- 
ters. Membership is free and is open to all 
boys and girls regardless of race or creed. 

Last year the national defense committee 
presented 9,288 Good Citizenship Medals to 
boys and girls in the graduating classes of 
elementary, junior and senior high schools 
who ssed the four important qualities 
of dependability, service, leadership, and 
patriotism. These medals are not to be con- 
fused with the Good Citizens Awards which 
are given to senior high school girls only. 

More than 26,000 U.S. flags and 40,000 flag 
codes were presented to schools, scout troops 
and others. This, through furtherance of 
the work of the flag of the United States of 
America Committee. 
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Over 5,596 history certificates of award and 
several thousand medals were given by the 
DAR to promote love of history among the 
young people, in fifth and sixth grades 
throughout the Nation. 

Historic places are marked, homes restored 
and the location and marking of graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers continue. Our most 
ambitious undertaking in this field was the 
erection of the half-million-dollar Memorial 
Bell Tower at Valley Forge, dedicated to the 
glory of God and the memory of our Ameri- 
can heroes. 

American History Month and Constitution 
Week are very important committees doing 
vital work in the promotion and study and 
appreciation of all of our citizens for our 
Constitution and American history. 

The conservation committee is also a very 
active public-service committee. Nearly 68 
million (67,904,077) trees, shrubs and seed- 
lings have been planted in public parks and 
roadsides. Thousands of bulbs and wild- 
flower gardens were planted in public places. 
Enormous quantities of seeds and suet have 
been fed to the birds during the winter and 
migratory seasons. 

To give you an idea of the Daughters’ 
reaction to our past national emergencies: 
Besides helping to organize the Army Nurse 
Corps on April 26, 1898, it completely re- 
stored the French village of Tilloloy after 
World War I; collected $340,000 for the blood 
plasma p. of the Red Cross for the 
Second World War; and sponsored 82 Navy 
landing craft, sending 16,000 pieces of mail 
to the men and officers of these vessels. The 
Daughters gave in cash and gifts $4 million 
for World War I and $2,800,000 for World War 
II. During the First World War, they pur- 
chased $130 million in war bonds and in the 
Second, over $200 million. 

Pause a moment and attempt to total all 
of this expenditure of time, energy and 
money, through the past 72 years, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

It certainly provides a most impressive 
answer to the question, “What do the 
Daughters Do?” Next time you are asked 
this question, sincerely reply: The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution work and 
they work hard, many, long hours to pre- 
serve the past, to carry out obligations to the 
present and to build a firm foundation to 
safeguard the future. 


EXHIBIT 2 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1963. 
Hon. MORTIMER M. CaPLin, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CAPLIN: I am concerned about 
the volume and substance of printed mate- 
rial being circulated by a number of organi- 
zations which appear to have status as so- 
called tax exempt educational groups. My 
concern is based on the fact that income con- 
tributed to such an organization is exempt 
from taxation so long as “no substantial 
part of its activities” is carrying propa- 
ganda; yet my office receives a flood of pam- 
phlets and brochures which plainly repre- 
sent an organized effort to spread particular 
doctrines and are unmistakably propaganda, 

Much of the material attempts to dis- 
credit policies of the U.S. Government, or 
decisions of Congress and its individual 
Members. Undoubtedly much of this is 
motivated for partisan political reasons. I 
staunchly defend freedom of speech and the 
press and the right of petition for redress 
of grievances. But this does not mean that 
the Public Treasury can be used to aid in cir- 
culation of any extremist propaganda whose 
main purpose is to overturn policies decided 
by the majority through our democratic 
processes. 

In my opinion, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has an obligation and responsibility to 
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exercise much closer surveillance of material 
distributed by all tax-exempt groups under 
the guise of “education”. The statute is 
quite clear on the point that exemption 
privileges shall extend only to those whose 
activities are substantially free of propa- 
ganda activities. I am enclosing some of the 
printed material received in my office during 
the last week or so to assist in identifying 
the type of propaganda I have in mind. 

I will appreciate a report on steps being 
taken by IRS to assure compliance with the 
law by organizations of this type. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF 65TH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the pending 

business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 226, State Resolu- 

tion 159. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 159) authorizing the printing of 
the 65th Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 159) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the 65th annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended 
March 1, 1962, be printed, with an illustra- 
tion, as a Senate document. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the leader- 
ship correctly understand that at the 
conclusion of the morning business to- 
morrow the pending business will be the 
Atomic Energy Commission construction 
authorization bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 


acted, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
25, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 24, 1963: 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Pat Mehaffy, of Arkansas, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge for the eighth circuit, vice Joseph 
W. Woodrough, retired. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


James I. Loeb, of New York, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Guinea. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also Consuls 
General of the United States of America: 

Francis O. Allen, Pennsylvania 

Joseph W. Schutz, of California 

Russell E. Olson, of Illinois, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 5 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul of 
the United States of America, to be effective 
March 1, 1963. 

Edward H. Springer, of Oregon, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

Thomas W. Mapp, of California, for promo- 
tion from a Foreign Service officer of class 7 
to class 6. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from Class 8 to class 7: 

Charles A. Anderson, of California. 

James Richard Cheek, of Arkansas. 

Joseph R. Chesen, of Wisconsin. 

Hobart Harrington Cleveland, of Florida. 

Charles M. Cole, of Minnesota. 

David W. Cox, of Wisconsin. 

Alfred Forman Daiboch, of New Jersey. 

Harold H. Dorland, of Minnesota. 

Mark M. Easton, of New York. 

Lloyd H. Ellis, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Edward M. Featherstone, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert A. Flaten, of Minnesota. 

Olaf Grobel, of Tennessee. 

Donald D. Haught, of California. 

Miss Harriet W. Isom, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Stephen Tillman Johnson, of California. 

Robert H. Knickmeyer, of Missouri. 

Roland Karl Kuchel, of Massachusetts. 

Gary L. Matthews, of Missouri. 

Ralph R. Moore, of Massachusetts. 

William B. Pogue, of California. 

Ralph C. Porter III, of New Jersey. 

Douglas K. Ramsey, of Nevada. 

James W. Reeves, of California. 

Davis R. Robinson, of Connecticut. 

P. Peter Sarros, of New York 

Richard D. Scarfo, of Massachusetts. 

Samuel Sloan, of New York. 

Richard Henry Stock, of New York. 

Peter Bird Swiers, of New York. 

Peter Tarnoff, of New York. 

Clyde Donald Taylor, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William Graham Walker, of California. 

Donald J. Walsh, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph Claiborne Walsh, of Texas. 

Barclay Ward, of Connecticut. 

The following- named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Richard W. Aherne, of Pennsylvania. 

David Meredith Evans, of Pennsylvania. 

Myles R. René Frechette, of Washington. 

Richard E. Ginnold, of Washington. 

Ernest H. Preeg, of New York. 

Timothy L. Towell, of Ohio. 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Edward B. Berman, of Michigan. 

Paul G. Berry, of Maine. 

David P. N. Christensen, of Nevada. 

Jared J. Collard, of Washington. 

A. Edward Elmendorf, of California. 

Lowell R. Fleischer, of Ohio. 

H. Alan Krause, of Illinois. 

Roscoe C. Lewis III, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

James H. Madden, of California. 

Shirl F. McArthur, of Washington. 

Joseph D. McLaughlin, of Kansas. 

Irwin Pernick, of New York. 

Miss Linda Margaret Pfeifle, of Maryland. 

Gordan R. Powers, of Idaho. 

Jonathan B. Rickert, of Michigan. 

Theodore E. Russell, of Maine. 

Miss Ruth M. Schimel, of New York. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Swift, of the District of 
Columbia. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America. 

Arnaldo Berenguer, 
Columbia. 

G, Tyler Byrne, of Connecticut. 

Everett G. Chapman, of California. 

Abol F. Fotouhi, of North Carolina. 

Arthur P. Frizzell, of Maine. 

Donald F. Haher, of Virginia. 

Robert George Kemp, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Merron L. Latta, Jr., of Ohio. 

Frenise A. Logan, of North Carolina. 

James B. Miller, of Tennessee. 

Thomas J. Mulvehill, of New Jersey. 

Charles G. Provance, of Pennsylvania. 

Harold E. Schwartz, of Virginia. 

Francis S. Sherry III, of Massachusetts. 

Shephen J. Shuttack, of Pennsylvania. 

Abraham M. Sirkin, of Maryland. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

David A. McDonough, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John W. Waltz, of Maryland. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

John W. Beckwith, of Virginia. 

John Allen Brettell, of Pennsylvania. 

James H. DeCou, of California. 

Condit N. Eddy, Jr., of New York. 

Hugh R. Ennis, of New York. 

Robert J. Hoffmaster, of Virginia. 

Edwin J. Pechous, of Illinois. 

Daniel D. Webb, of Michigan. 

Charles M. Willett, of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America: 

Thomas M. Bartholomay, of Pennsylvania. 

Paul M. Birkeland, of Virginia. 

Constantine M. Broutsas, of Virginia. 

Kenneth C. Cathey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

David W. Doyle, of Maryland. 

James R. Fees, of Washington. 

Robert J. Francis, of Tennessee. 

William F. Gelabert, of New York. 

Charles S. Gordon, of California. 

Irving F. Holober, of Florida. 

Edward R. M. Kane, of California. 

David Y. C. Lee, of Hawaii. 

James R. Lilley, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Victor M. Matsui, of New Jersey. 

John E. Palevich, of Pennsylvania. 

Leonard B. Pouliot, of Virginia. 

Ralph W. Ruffner, of Maryland. 

Charles O. Stainback, of Virginia. 

Edward Melvin Starr, Jr., of Maryland. 

Alan P. White, of Maryland. 


of the District of 
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America: 
Mrs. Hazel O. Briggs, of Washington. 
James D. Mason, of Indiana, 
Jacob Snyder, of Maryland. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 


Code, secticns 3284 and 3299: 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Scherer, James B., 024415. 
To be majors 


Abbruzzese, Peter A., 062553. 
Adams, Alfred M., 065721. 
Adams, Dwight L., 062649. 
Adams, Pritchard G., Jr., 060248. 
Adams, Walter E., 062528. 
Adkins, Virgil S., Jr., 059987. 
Agresta, James, 084582. 
Aguilar, Domingo I., 069578. 
Ahearn, Charles E., 069579. 
Aiken, Jamie L., 078693. 
Aitken, Lowell A., 060951. 
Albrecht, Erwin F., Jr., O67636. 
Alexander, John T., 061609. 
Alexander, Marvin L., O78695. 
Allan, Abraham N., 062440. 
Allen, Edwin W., Jr., 061226. 
Allen, John W., Jr., 062698. 
Allen, Robert A., 059986. 

Allen, F bert W., 081941. 
Allgood, Charles N., 061488. 
Allison, James W., O78697. 
Allman, Phillip H., Jr., 078698. 
Alvarez, Alfred A., O78699. 
Ambrose, Bernard J., 061273. 
Ambrose, Wayne R., 080032. 
Anderson, Charles H., Jr., 061616. 
Anderson, James R., 067638. 
Anderson, William A., O71755. 
Angelini, Joseph, 086985. 
Ankley, William J., 065259. 
Apple, Clarence E., 061149. 
Armeli, Jerry P., 078703. 
Armstrong, Andrew J., 061102. 
Arnold, George H., 061283. 
Ash, Ned R., 062072. 

Astarita, Orazio J., 061388. 
Attmore, Charles M., Jr., 065943, 
Aull, Luther B., 3d, 062428. 
Austin, Thomas A., 3d, 062548. 
Backus, Walter O., 061582. 
Bceeuchle, Alfred A., 059901. 
Bagley, James E., 3d, 061619. 
Baish, Charles F., 062411. 
Baldwin, Daniel L., 070260. 
Ball, George L., 062485. 

Ball, Thomas H., 062737. 
Banks, Thomas G., O78711. 
Barbour, Edward L., O78712. 
Barker, Arthur C., 062513. 
Barkley, James R., 078713. 
Barnes, Alfred, 063099. 
Barnes, James C., Jr., 062704. 
Barnet, John A., Jr., 062597. 
Barney, Charles F., 084588. 
Barry, Raymond N., 062617. 
Barry, Thomas M., Jr., 062364. 
Bashore, Boyd T., 062552. 
Bassett, Cyrus W., 060945. 
Bateman, Benjamin F., 062037. 
Baughman, Richard A., 060244. 
Baxley, William J., Jr., 062583. 
Bean, Robert, 078715. 
Beauchamp, Darwin D., O78716. 
Beaumont, Robert B., 061464, 
Beck, Robert H., 066134. 
Beckner, David A., 061634. 
Beddoe, William A., 060920. 
Begley, Thomas F., 060897. 
Belford, Robert E., 061411. 
Bell, Allan D., Jr., 081955. 
Belock, Prank, 092171. 
Bennett, Karl F., O65750. 
Berenbaum, Esai, 061442. 
Bergstrom, Richard H., O67645. 
Bernhard, Alexander H., 063419. 
Berry, Elbert D. H., 062369. 


Berry, William T., 061537. 
Beverly, Sidney E., 069590. 
Bice, William S., 063025. 
Billingsley, Jack D., 061591. 
Birk, Elmer L., 062305. 

Bjork, Harlan L., 062850. 
Black, Lorne S., 061562. 
Black, Sammy J., 068326. 
Black, William C., 061700. 
Blair, Arthur H., 062349. 
Blank, Harold L., 062472. 
Blankenship, Alan W., 060125, 
Bloss, William H., Jr., O62767. 
Blount, John B., 061705. 
Blumhardt, Howard J., 061838. 
Bobzien, Gerald B., 068081, 
Bohn, Donald L., 062611. 
Bolduc, Lucien E., Jr., 062359. 
Bolen, Charles M., Jr., 063417. 
Bolson, Carl D., 061587. 
Bolte, Philip L., 062407. 
Boyer, Robert E., 073238. 
Boyes, John H., 065269. 
Boylan, James F., 062331. 
Boyle, Garrison J., 071450. 
Bozeman, Colon A., 084591. 
Bradley, William M., 063026. 
Brandes, William F., 062290. 
Breed, Charles R., 065302. 
Breitwieser, Albert G., 3d, 062544, 
Brenner, John A., 060861. 
Brent, Walter I., 061446. 
Briggs, Jack L., O78735. 
Brindel, Charles L., 094831. 
Brinker, Joseph R., 078737. 
Brinkerhoff, John R., 062287. 
Brinson, Remer Y., 061980. 
Broderick, John P., 067649. 
Brooke, Stafford R., 065955. 
Brown, Charles H., 081967. 
Brown, James L., 061886. 
Brown, Lloyd J., O69602. 
Brown, Robert L., 061272. 
Brown, Vance S., Jr., 062429. 
Brumme, Gunther A., 062853. 
Bryan, John A., 061163. 
Bryant, James B., 065490. 
Buccolo, Joseph P., 062648. 
Buchanan, William J., 061439. 
Buck, James H., 062845. 
Buckley, Francis R., 071649. 
Buckner, Garrett D., 062679. 
Bull, Kenneth R., 060895. 
Bunn, Dudley T., 061902. 
Burack, Emanuel, 061905. 
Burke, Lloyd L., 061246. 
Burnop, George T., 063010. 
Burns, James R., 069610. 
Burns, Robert J., 065258. 
Burtchett, Howard D., 062055. 
Busbey, Arthur B., Jr., 078745. 
Bush, Charles C., 3d, 062103. 
Butler, Charles L., 062588. 
Byers, Andy J., 062436. 
Byrne, John P., 078748. 
Caffrey, James V., Jr., 061263. 
Cain, John H., 070294. 

Cain, Robert O., 089792. 
Callanan, John A., O78749. 
Cameron, David H., 062296. 
Cameron, Stephen F., 062328, 
Campbell, John W., 069613. 
Campbell, Wayne C., 069615. 
Caraplis, Louis A., Jr., 059980. 
Caras, Louis S., 061827. 

Carey, Eldon W., O78751. 
Carignan, Robert E., 070296. 
Carney, Jonathon D., 080055. 
Carrejo, Joe T., 061481. 
Carrick, Julian B., Jr., 068084. 
Carroll, Danford S., 065499. 
Carter, Donn F., 091787. 
Carter, Ircel L., 060836. 

Cary, Richard L., 061389. 
Casper, Paul N., 060255. 
Chabot, Richard O., 069616. 
Chadick, Harold M., 065963. 
Chamberlain, Edwin W., Jr., O78 755. 
Chamberlain, Robert L., 060954, 
Chamberlin, Robert G., 061354. 
Chambers, Robert M., 062660. 
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The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 


Chandler, Malcolm W., Jr., 062618, 
Chapman, Herschel E., 062471. 


Childers, Charles N., 061646. 
Childers, John C., Jr., 067655. 
Chivers, John, 078759. 
Christensen, Hal S., 063420. 
Cicero, Raymond F., 078761. 
Clark, Herbert E., 061215. 
Clark, Raymond G., Jr., 067657. 
Clark, Richard P., Jr., 078763. 
Clement, Coleman C., Jr., 063111. 
Coakley, Paul E., 062863. 

Cobb, Joseph F., 059990. 
Coffman, Warren G., O78766. 
Colebank, Albert E., 071772. 
Collins, Arthur H., Jr., 065500. 
Collins, John J., Jr., 065243. 
Colville, Warren R., 078767. 
Comstock, Keith G., 061376. 
Conners, Robert J., 078768. s 
Conroy, Bernard J., 061249. 
Cooper, Claude W., 061542. 
Cornay, Florian O., 062493. 
Corsentino, Leonard J., 061461. 
Coursen, Edward O., 060309. 
Covach, John, 061893. 

Cowden, John E., 061606. 

Cox, Arthur L., 065305. 

Cox, Charles P., 062877. 

Cox, Joice O., Jr., O67662. 

Coxe, Robert L., 061261. 
Coykendall, Kenneth F., 091799. 
Coyle, Marcus W., 071470. 
Craft, Clayton, 061394. 

Cragin, John M., 062412. 
Cramer, Arthur J., 089831. 
Crawford, Albert B., Jr., 062295. 
Crego, Arthur V., 091800. 
Creuziger, Donald P., 062386. 
Cristo, Anthony B., 062849. 
Crittenberger, Dale J., 062432. 
Crockett, Edward P., 062497. 
Cronin, Eugene J., Jr., O78777. 
Crooks, Eugene F., 065971. 
Culbertson, Edward L., 062886. 
Culpepper, John S., Jr., 061223. 
Cummings, Arthur B., O78778. 
Cuneo, Victor N., Jr., 062674. 
Cunningham, Charles C., 062599. 
Currier, John W., 070319. 
Curtis, James A., 062624, 
Curtis, James W., Jr., O6 7665. 
Daniels, Hiram E., O78785. 
Darrington, Kenneth R., 062876. 
Dasch, William E., Sr., 063027. 
Daugherty, William L., 062546. 
Davis, David H., 061765. 

Davis, Edward P., 065975. 
Davis, James H., 061142. 

Davis, L. Conrad, 061848. 

Davis, Reed E., Jr., 062623. 
Davis, Walter R., O78787. 

Davis, William D., 062621. 

Day, Harvey C., Jr., 061433, 
DeBellis, Anthony C., 060862. 
DeCamara, Donald R., 061108. 
DeFiori, Victor A., O71667. 
DeGraf, William B., 062282. 
deLatour, Louis A., O78788. 
DeSilva, Rudolph H., 071339. 
deVane, William L., 061887. 
deZafra, Charles R., 061245. 
Delavan, Patrick N., 075172. 
Denison, Allen R., 070323. 
Detherow, Ralph H., 062666. 
DiCiro, Charles M., 059991. 
DiGennaro, Michael A., Jr., 065497. 
Dickerson, Charles F., Jr., 062589. 
Diehl, Robert C., 065980. 
Dielens, August J., Jr., 062563. 
Digrazia, John E., Jr., O62602. 
Dillon, Robert E., 092181. 
Dissek, John, Jr., 061034, 
Dixon, Louis F., 062473. 
Dobbins, John P., 061146. 
Dodge, Harry E., 062653. 

Dolan, Pierre J., 061814. 
Doleac, Philbert C., 061304. 
Dolezal, Thomas R., 063120. 
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Dolziski, Andrew, 065983. 
Donahue, Phillip H., 062441. 
Donald, James W., 066146. 
Donovan, James C., 062401. 
Dornbush, Louis W., 083100. 
Dorsey, Frank J., O78581. 
Dotson, J. T., O61678. 
Doughtie, Claude H., Jr., 062535. 
Douglas, John J., 062080. 
Douglas, Robert J., 061990. 
Dowe, Ray M., Jr., 062650. 
Downes, Thomas W., Jr., 061432. 
Downey, Neil B., 061717. 
Dreisonstok, Thomas F., 062682. 
Drewry, James C., Jr., 062447. 
Druener, Hanz K., 065310. 

Du Bose, Grover A., 061812. 
Duba, William T., 069636. 
Dudley, Thomas D., 081991. 
Duemler, Richard R., 095012. 
Duffy, Thomas E., 062029. 
Duggan, Roy H., Jr., 066147. 
Duggins, Frank H., Jr., 062629. 
Duke, Herbert J., Jr., 080075. 
Duke, Richard J., 089910. 
Dunley, James E., 061503. 
Dunn, James F., 062771. 
Dunn, Thomas M., Jr., 078810. 
Durham, Guy, 078811. 
Durham, William L., 061043. 
Durrant, William L., 060858. 
Durst, Jay B., 062311. 

Duvall, William H., 069907. 
Easley, Roy W., Jr., 062631. 
Eaton, William H., O78814. 
Eberhardt, Guy A., 069639. 
Ebner, Kenneth R., 062505. 
Edner, Lewis V., 060919. 
Edwards, Ahmed T., 080077. 
Edwards, Henry B., Jr., 058130. 
Edwards, Robert C., 062613. 
Eek, Lauris M., Jr., 062482. 
Effertz, Edward H., 061413. 
Eichorn, William N., 2d, 062702. 
Elian, Arthur J., 060946. 
Elliot, Charles W., 062727. 
Elliott, Joe F., 062454. 

Ellis, Calvin W., 063005. 
Emerson, Henry H., 061053. 
Emmert, Robert W., 062851. 
Engle, Marshall G., 065747. 
Ensley, George H., 061667. 
Erwin, Charles E., 078823. 
Eshelman, Charles O., 062283. 
Estes, Clifford H., 065987. 
Eustis, Thomas B., 061597. 
Evans, Dell G., 078826. 

Ewan, Richard, C., Jr., 062342. 
Fahs, John L., Jr., 062422, 
Fahy, John W., 062754. 
Fallon, Robert T., 059239. 
Faris, Charles A., Jr., 069643. 
Farmer, Raymond L., 061668. 
Farrar, Julian D., 069483. 
Farrell, Peter B., 062580. 
Faulkner, Oscar L., Jr., O78830. 
Faust, Elmer F., 069644. 

Feek, William A., Jr., 066149. 
Feicht, Victor R., 061686. 
Felder, Pelham L., 3d, 061036. 
Fern, Albert J., Jr., 062525. 
Fette, James H., 062715. 
Fields, Darrel R., 062862. 

Fife, Thomas W., 062388. 
Fifield, George C., O62667. 
Filbin, Edward J., 091584. 
Fincher, Herbert A., 061353. 
Finkelstein, Zane E., 073068. 
Finley, Thomas O., 084606. 
Fischer, Philip D., 062683. 
Fisher, Alex E., 065126. 
Fisher, Emil, Jr., 061759. 

Pite, Richard A., 095430. 
Fitts, William T., 3d, 062652. 
Fitzgerald, Edgar R., 091585. 
Fletcher, Tyler H., 061884. 
Flynn, Allan S., 062576. 
Foerster, Merlin W., 065289. 
Follett, Charles V., Jr., 062003. 
Forbes, Dennis L., 067677. 
Ford, Charles D., Jr., 061760. 


Forney, Leslie R., Jr., 061221. 
Fox, Edward J., 062675. 

Fox, John E., 062392. 

Francis, Charles S., 065254. 
Frandsen, Herbert L., 062083. 
Franklin, Joseph R., 062893. 
Franklin, Swayne B., 075359. 
Fraser, Carlos L., 065495. 
Frazier, Ernest R., 084610. 
Freedman, Edward P., 062384. 
Freeman, Belvin S., 069649. 
French, Cecil R., 061155. 
French, Seward F., Jr., 065994. 
Friedlein, Charles M., 085541. 
Fronczak, Edward L., 061833. 
Fuller, John L., 060873. 
Fuller, Marvin D., 059993. 
Fullerton, George R., 062329. 
Funke, Robert D., 060284. 
Fye, Richard S., 062446. 
Gainey, Maurice A., Jr., 061258. 
Gainok, Elmer J., 065999. 
Gaiter, Leonce E., 061447. 
Gaither, James L., 066151. 
Gallagher, Francis E., 078841. 
Gallivan, William G., 061832. 
Gappa, Joseph A., Jr., 062520. 
Garber, Robert A., 065277. 
Gard, Robert G., Jr., 062355. 
Gardner, Frank K., 080088. 
Garner, Francis, 065268. 
Gaurnier, Paul L., 061337. 
Gearan, William K., 062434. 
Geist, Gerald W., 084615. 
Genuarilo, Louis V., 062696. 
George, Richard E., 061316. 
Ghormley, Thomas A., 070343. 
Gibson, Ross J., 061398. 
Gillespie, Berkeley S., Jr., 059829. 
Gillette, Stanley L., 082010. 
Gilliatt, Donald L., 059994. 
Glasgow, Keith A., 082011. 
Glasgow, Richard J., 074697. 
Glauber, James M., 061134. 
Glenn, Arthur B., 069656. 
Glenn, Russell A., 062375. 
Glover, William D., 061673. 
Godsey, James P., 065307. 
Goen, Ira J., 078850. 

Gojsza, William P., 078851. 
Goldsmith, John W., 062709. 
Gordanier, Robert S., 065256. 
Gordon, George W., 057643. 
Gordon, William I., 059996. 
Gorman, Paul F., 062379. 
Gotowicki, Paul P., 060910. 
Gradoville, Edward J., 062416. 
Graefe, Carl W., 065749. 
Graham, Charles P., 062354. 
Grammer, William C., 071501. 
Grange, David E., Jr., O69660. 
Grasser, Peter G., 078857. 
Gravois, Francois D., 062009. 
Green, Calvin E., 060913. 
Green, William A., Jr., 061456. 
Greenberg, Robert A., 061458. 
Greene, Joseph E., 061031. 
Greene, Robert J., 084622. 
Greer, James F., 061922. 
Greer, Robert L., 060262. 
Greer, Robert W., 059983. 
Greer, Thomas U., 062299. 
Gregg, Arthur J., 078860. 
Gregg, Edmund F., Jr., 069662. 
Gregg, John B., 059825. 
Gregoire, William N., O79311. 
Griebling, Alfred L., 062360. 
Grieger, Allen J., 061088. 
Griffin, Frank L., 078861. 
Griffin, Joseph T., Jr., 062711. 
Griffiths, Samuel E., 061813. 
Griswold, Frederick H., 061985. 
Grombacher, Gerd S., 078862. 
Gross, Melvin G., 062044. 
Groves, Thurman M., 065270. 
Grow, Robert M., 062570. 
Guelker, Clarence W., 071795. 
Guest, Marion I., 060856. 
Guion, James L., Jr., 062726. 
Gurnee, Paul L., 062668. 
Guth, Carrol W., 067689. 
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Haas, Kenneth R., 061109. 
Haberman, Fredric W., 062550. 
Hall, Kenneth W., 062680. 
Haliman, Thomas J., 059997. 
Hamlin, Frederick J., Jr., 062301. 
Hammerle, Robert A., 078866. 
Hammes, Norman W., 070360. 


Hammond, Lyman H., Jr., 062489. 


Hanks, Clinton M., 078867. 
Hanline, Donald S., 084625. 
Hanlon, Charles W., 061349. 
Hanna, Mark J., 062760. 
Hansen, Marcus W., 061377. 
Hansen, Ray S., 062318. 
Hanson, James M., 060999. 
Hargreaves, Charles D., 060875. 
Harmon, Benjamin F., 061218. 
Harper, Philip H., 062750. 
Harrell, James L., 085178. 
Harris, Brady R., 061563. 
Harris, Claude R., 087529. 
Harris, Louis A., 061556. 
Harris, Richard W., 062866. 
Harris, William M., Jr., 073268. 
Hart, John L., 062261. 

Hatch, James B., 061156. 
Hawkins, Strather W., 058157. 
Hayes, Donald R., Sr., 087781. 
Hayes, Ernest T., Jr., 062892. 
Hayes, Errol E., Jr., 061032. 
Hayes, Robert T., 061338. 
Hays, Marcus D., 067695. 
Hayward, Charles W., 062495. 
Hazen, Franklin K., Jr., 061494, 
Heder, Robert T., 060863. 
Hedrick, Herbert J., 061216. 
Heffelfinger, Edwin C., 072895. 
Hefti, James C., 059830. 
Heiker, Joseph H., 061133. 
Heisel, Clarence L., 080103. 
Helker, Albert A., 078874. 
Henderson, Glenn H., 069674. 
Henderson, John K., 061625. 
Hendry, James B., 083602. 
Hendry, Jobn R., 062317. 
Henley, Ralph G., 061407. 
Henning, Frank A., 3d, 062582. 
Henry, Thomas M., 068112. 
Henson, Virgil A., Jr., 087785. 
Herbert, James M., Jr., O60159. 
Herbert, Morris J., Jr., 062424. 
Hergert, Louis G., Jr., 062460. 
Hermes, Elmer R., 069680. 
Herring, Wilton A., Jr., 066017. 
Herzig, John A., 082022. 

Hetz, Robert A., Jr., 062443. 
Heyer, Charles J., 060245. 
Hicks, David A., 061868. 
Hicks, Richard G., 062033. 
Hill, James G., 071513. 

Hinds, Sidney R., Jr., 062772. 
Hinds, William M., 062409. 
Hirsch, Irvin S., 062642. 
Hirsch, Peter J., 071804. 
Hobson, Thomas B., Jr., 061105. 
Hoch, John J., 065287. 
Hodges, Robert C., 062878. 
Hoey, Matthew W., O71806. 
Hoff, Wilford J., Jr., 061794. 
Hoffman, Richard G., 062298. 
Hogan, Willard D., 066020. 
Hoisington, Robert H., 062587. 
Holbrook, Bruce, O78884. 
Holcomb, Leslie P., Jr., O62761. 
Holeman, John S., Jr., 068118. 
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Tate, Lester K., 061574. 
Taylor, Robert R., Jr., 062847. 
Teese, James L., 063386. 
Tenhet, Joseph N., Jr., 070123. 


Therrien, Francois X., Jr., 062658. 


Thibeault, James H., 069814. 
Thigpen, Henry S., 060264. 
Thomann, Charles E., 061005. 
Thomas, Charles N., 079118. 
Thomas, Grace G., Jr., 062503. 
Thompson, James M., 062284. 
Thompson, Nelson L., 062345. 
Thurmond, George E., 061585. 
Tickle, Leroy B., 087642. 
Tilson, George P., 062403. 
Tindall, Hal E., 060918. 

Todd, William R., 061712. 
Toole, Charles E., 083623. 
Torgersen, Thorveld R., 069818. 
Tormey, James H., 062351. 
Torres, Angel L., O89391. 
Tracy, Thomas E., 061573. 
Trayers, James L., Jr., 062381. 
Trefry, Richard G., 062572. 
Trexler, Tommy P., 092139. 
Triem, Paul D., 062326. 

Trigg, William G., 067771. 
Trim, Carl J., 094147. 
Truesdale, John H., 062603. 
Tubbleville, Billy C., 089302. 
Turley, William D., 061479. 
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Turner, Edward B., Jr., 070536. 
Turner, John T., 070538. 
Turner, William F., 060957. 
Tuttle, William H., Jr., 062455. 
Twitchell, Blaine E., 060161. 
Tyree, Louis A., 079123. 
Tyrrell, William C., 070541. 
Tyus, Willie L., 060306. 
Underwood, Arthur R., Jr., 059370. 
Underwood, Herbert P., 062522. 
Vail, James M., 065061. 

Valla, Lawrence, 070542. 
Vallese, Blaise H., O79127. 

Van Riper, Irving K., 069821. 
Van Sant, Jesse F., 065280. 
Van Sickel, Vincent T., 060257. 
Vance, James W., 061454. 
Vanderbleek, Jack, 061685. 
Vanston, John H., Jr., 062372. 
Vanture, Paul S., 062731. 
Vaughn, Billy M., 060893. 
Veatch, Austin K., Jr., 062506. 
Veazey, Eli L., 079129. 

Veteto, Hobart H., 079130. 
Vickers, Willard M., 061544. 
Vincent, James A., O71737. 
Vinson, Euell M., 063237. 
Viskochil, Ralph H., 062515. 
Vorisek, Robert B., 089158. 
Waddell, Thomas K., 061266. 
Wade, David E., 061506. 
Wagner, John E., 062390. 
Wahle, Charles G. F., 061269. 
Walker, Aaron E., O79 182. 
Walker, James B., 067775. 
Walker, Luther G., 061440. 
Walsh, James J., 061386. 

Walz, Charles, 059216. 

Wanek, Robert F., 061424. 
Ward, Ira J., 062302. 

Warner, Volney F., 062620. 
Warnock, James F., Jr., 061524. 
Warren, John W., 061452. 
Warren, Wilbur M., 2d, 062557. 
Wassenberg, John F., 062537. 
Watson, James R., 061581. 
Watson, John W., Jr., 062720. 
Watson, Kenneth, Jr., 061233. 
Watters, Clarence M., 062567. 
Waugh, William L., Sr., 080201. 
Webb, John V., 061595. 

Weber, John P., 079137. 

Weber, Karl B., 3d, 062346. 
Weber, Warren J., 061420. 
Weber, William E., 065592. 
Wegner, Leonard W., Jr., 062402. 
Wellborn, Charles G., Jr., 065273. 
Werder, Vincent C., Jr., 067778. 
Werner, Robert R., 062337. 
West, Edward C., 062356. 
Whan, Vorin E., Jr., 061786. 
Wheaton, James R., Jr., 062773. 
Wheelock, Alton R., 059834. 
Whelan, William J., 060857. 
White, Arthur C., 076745. 
White, Ben O., Jr., 060291. 
White, Charles J., 065314. 
White, Charles L., Jr., 070143. 
White, Francis W., Jr., 062752. 
White, Robert R., 062622. 
White, William E., 061465. 
Whitelaw, Landon P., 061362. 
Whitelaw, Robert E., 067779. 
Whitlock, Harold S., 076931. 
Wickham, John A., Jr., 062394. 
Wiegand, Allen W., 063762. 
Wilde, Adna G., Jr., 060865. 
Wilder, Stuart F., 067780. 
Wilkerson, Robert T., 079146. 
Williams, Alton G., 060251. 
Williams, Don J., 061294. 
Williams, Edward T., 060958. 
Williams, Edwin S., 061334. 
Williams, Francis L., 061427. 
Williams, Kenneth J., 063014. 
Williams, Robert C., 060266. 
Williamson, William G., 060010. 
Willingham, Chester M., Jr., 062508. 
Wilson, Charles L., Jr., 082125. 
Wilson, Durward S., Jr., 062725. 
Wilson, Floyd M., 058663. 


Wilson, Gail F., 062614. 
Wilson, Louis, 061384. 

Wilson, Patrick W., 062600. 
Wilson, Robert M., 062285. 
Winningham, James L., 079151. 
Wisdom, Selwin D., 062856. 
Wise, Cecil E., 061527. 

Wise, William A., 2d, 060855. 
Wolf, Rene A., 062304. 

Wolfe, Gerald P., 087977. 
Wolfe, Walter G., 063423. 
Wood, Marion M., 061128. 
Wood, Marion T., 061820. 
Wood, Stuart, Jr., 062486. 
Wood, Walter A., 3d, 062742. 
Woodrow, Ronald, 061371. 
Woods, Thomas G., 067783. 
Woods, Wallace H., 069837. 
Wooleyhan, Robert G., 088532. 
Workman, James F., 062378. 
Wright, Billy R., 069838. 
Wright, Floyd D., 080204. 
Wright, Lawrence S., 079154. 
Wright, Robert E., 061404. 
Wright, William M., 070574. 
Wyatt, Thomas C., 066128. 
Wyllie, Douglas R., 060304. 
Wyrough, Richard R., 062415. 
Yacavone, James L., Jr., 060263. 
Yates, Arnold R., O79155. 
Yoder, Robert A., 060970. 
Young, Bruce C., Jr., 061279. 
Youngren, Arthur W., 065279, 
Yow, Harold D., 061831. 
Zartner, Bert, O67889. 

Zilian, Carl M., 071635. 

To be majors, Chaplain Corps 
Brady, Lawrence K., 076798. 
Brooks, Porter H., 080355. 
Carothers, Merlin R., 078042. 
Combs, Richard L., 073140. 
Devanny, William G., 071913. 
Kelly, Orris E., 073451. 
Kildall, Wayne F., 078080. 
Massey, Charles M., Jr., 073216. 
Rockwell, Robert E., 075031. 
Ruback, John C., 072643, 
Rusnock, Michael A., 081863. 
Wakefield, John F., 071966. 


To be major, Women’s Army Corps 
Baker, Lillian E., L559. 
Byrne, Elizabeth J., L526. 
George, Delma G., L405. 
Ledbetter, Julia E., L392. 
Putman, Lois C., L343. 
Riggs, Cheryle M., L399. 
Weir, Frances, L406. 

To be major, Medical Corps 
Appleton, Budd, 073263. 
Baker, George I., 072674. 
Barnes, Fred W., 075094. 
Bergin, James J., 072322. 
Boehrer, Philip M., 072325. 
Bouzard, Walter C., 072407. 
Brandt, Fred A., 073948. 
Burkhalter, William E., 075986. 
Bushnell, Theodore L., 080240. 
Canby, John P., 072327. 
Capper, Robert S., 073991. 
Castellot, John J., 072688. 
Catlin, Frank R., 081781. 
Cheitlin, Melvin D., 072385. 
Cooper, Everett B., 076028. 
Cox, William A., O73027. 
Daniell, Harry W., 074978. 

De Priest, Oscar S., 3d, 082315. 
Deubler, Keith F., 072412. 
Dito, William R., O75098. 
Dixon, George L., Jr., 074983. 
Duffield, John R., 073093. 
Einarson, John, 072705. 
Fukunaga, Francis H., 078583. 
Gastineau, Robert M., O71921. 
Gibson, Jack L., O72371. 
Gimenez, Alonzo R., 074990. 
Goldschmidt, Max W., O75103. 
Gottlieb, M. Milton, 072880. 
Gregoratos, Gabriel, 085174. 
Griffin, Martin E., Jr., 072373. 
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Haight, Robert P., Jr., 074913, 
Hebertson, Leon M., O75106; 
Herrington, Peter N., 074721. 
Hewitt, Wilmer C., Jr., 083922, 
Hitzelberger, Anton L., 094589, 
Horan, Thomas B., Jr., 074728. 
Johnson, George L., 078590. 
Jones, Quitman W., 082342. 
Jordan, Edwin C., 075221. 

Joy, Robert J. T., 072415. 
Joyce, Orlando H., 085424. 
Kernan, Philip M., O72612. 
Kopack, Francis M., 078083. 
Locke, William E., 075117. 
Luekens, Claude A., 077890. 
Marcarelli, Joseph L., 075016. 
Marill, Irwin H., O75392. 
McCarty, James E., O71835. 
McGerity, Joseph L., 085042. 
Mendez, Enrique, Jr., O75397. 
Morris, John A., Jr., 073219. 
Mosebar, Robert H., 082826. 
Neimes, Robert E., 078607. 
Novack, Tevor D., O74 792. 
Potenza, Austin D., 072397. 
Rabke, Henry B., O82357. 
Robinson, David M., Jr., 082359. 
Rodriguez, Ariel, 072424. 
Sawyer, William D., 076592. 
Schonholtz, George J., 072400. 
Singer, Lawrence R., O77939. 
Snyder, Dale R., 073079. 
Sorensen, Robert J., 075086. 
Stein, Robert L., 085673. 
Vernick, Clifford G., 083038. 
Vitner, Saul, O77956. 

Weigel, John W., 075091. 
Wells, Benjamin T., 078151. 
Wiley, Hugh S., 085102. 

To be majors, Dental Corps 
Alling, Emery E., Jr., 078032. 
Anderson, Martin F., O75888. 
Bangert, Sherman G., 091547. 
Civjan, Simon, 088622. 
Clarke, Theodore C., O78575. 
Distelhorst, Frederick W., O75348. 
Dobson, Charles W., 072699. 
Ferguson, Dan S., 070334. 
Guernsey, Louis H., O72886. 
Hanson, Jay G., 068797. 
Jennings, William A., 078589, 
Karr, James H., 074010. 
King, Thomas J., 071533. 
Kuttas, George, 071691. 
Lovell, Kell E., 095355. 
Mandracchia, Dominick P., O78006. 
Mitchell, Jesse T., Jr., 089361. 
Pedersen, Gordon W., 084247. 
Safar, Milo R., 069553. 

Stepp, James V., 073233. 
Thompson, Calvin W., 073118. 
Tynes, Dwight L., 078138. 
Vocke, Lester E., O8 1834. 
Wheatley, Robert E., 069828. 


To be majors, Veterinary Corps 


Fountain, Edmund L., 073030. 
Kepp, James C., 073042. 
Lyday, James M., 073047. 


To be majors, Medical Service Corps 


Adams, Adam E., 069843. 
Altman, Robert M., 065304. 
Baxter, Roy E., O68076. 

Blair, Eugene B., 067553. 
Blank, Jay P., 081380. 
Braveman, Milton, 065501. 
Callaghan, Donald F., 065253. 
Correa, Arnaldo L., 092303. 
Dickinson, Francis G., 065313. 
Dienel, Richard M., 065981. 
Dowdy, Fred, Jr., 096962. 
Drury, Orcutt P., 071914. 
Duttweiler, David W., 065498. 
Favorite, Frank G., Jr., 065989. 
Fletcher, John L., 073499. 
Greene, Philip D., O78666. 
Horner, James M., 072489. 
Kaufman, Paul I., 083553. 
Lewis, Milton A., 070407. 
Lindsey, William H., O69969. 
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Lovett, James H., Jr., 066040. 
Lucas, Kenneth, O78653. 
Maher, John R., 084832. 
Marshall, Paul S., 070421. 
Mason, Marshall A., 063462. 
Meadows, James H., 090285. 
Monahan, Fergus T., 065291. 
Mueller, Louis C., O78671. 
Myers, William J., Jr., 071943. 
Paul, Albert L., 063461. 
Pemberton, Samuel H., O78657. 
Plemon, Thomas H., Jr., 066070. 
Pond, Nathaniel H., O71951. 
Price, Donald L., 066072. 
Read, John K., 067858. 
Reynolds, Daniel J., 066082. 
Scanlon, John E., 062012. 
Scott, Jack H., 073485. 
Shellhase, Leslie J., 066096. 
Therrien, Alvin A., 070527. 
Thompson, Herbert J., 067625. 
Tipton, Vernon J., 065299. 
Wells, Robert J., 089163. 
Wiest, Bernard J., 066122. 
Willett, Gordon, 066123. 
Wilson, John J., O70566. 


To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 
Marshal, Anne F., N2952. 
Nees, Ruth K., N2643. 
Pak, Regina, N2651. 
Shields, Marion C., N2672. 
To be majors, Army Medical Specialist Corps 
Glidden, Dorothy I., M10155. 
Hagan, Constance E., M10181. 
Leath, Mary K., M10130. 
Witte, Eileen B., R10144. 
To be captains 
Glick, Stephen A., 075594. 
Stringer, Paul C., 074542. 
To be captain, Dental Corps 
Feuang, Matthew J., 097116. 
The following-named officers for promotion 


in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298; 


To be first lieutenants 


Anderson, Robert P., 090643. 
Arnold, Joseph V., 090645. 
Benner, Carl A., Jr., 089719. 
Brooks, Delbert R., 096949. 
Carron, Hector A., 090704. 
Castro, John P., 096954. 
Coombs, John G., 090726. 
Crasto, Donald L., 097101. 
Degener, Wellington P., 089887. 
Devlin, Edward T., Jr., 096961. 
Diduryk, Myron, 089894. 
Dillard, Hugh B., 097106. 
Dunford, William H., 097108. 
Emig, Donald K., 096828. 
Emerson, Lloyd A., 097111. 
Gillette, Samuel G., 096401. 
Griffey, Joseph P., 096905. 
Harris, David H., 096975. 
Hein, Richard A., 090051. 
Kilfoil, John J., 090151. 

King, Stanley L., Jr., 095745. 
Koentop, Thomas A., 090908. 
Lagattuta, Nicholas M., 090179. 
Mallory, Carlton A., 090233. 
McCann, Walter P., 091327. 
Meder, William A., 090961. 
Menchinger, Roger L., 090289. 
Millett, Warren G., 091460, 
Mumford, Jay C., 096784. 

Nix, John U., 090985. 
O'Connor, Thomas H., Jr., 097016. 
Preston, Edward G., 097185. 
Schneider, John J., 091049. 
Schumaker, John R., 096795. 
Shelby, John F., 091061. 
Sherden, John P., 091063. 
Smith, Don A., 090497. 
Trudell, John A., 097214. 
Whatley, David T., 097269. 
Wright, Jerry T., 097224. 
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To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Phillips, Harry V., Jr., 097182. 
To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Buss, Carole J., M10195. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grades specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be major 
Ramshur, Loren C. (MSC), O78660. 
To be second lieutenants 


Murai, Roger N. (MSC), 094822. 

Sutherland, Ian D. W. (MSC), 094652. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be major 
Greene, Charles A., 01339263. 
To be captains 


Adams, Robert N., 04030863. 
Alston, Charles A., 04010587. 
Davies, Joseph F., 01926253. 
Dixon, Charles E., Jr., 01881415. 
Elliott, Richard L., 04002778. 
Eye, Douglas M., 01931374. 
Hayes, James B., Jr., 04006430. 
Jartman, Mare R., 02300845. 
Johnson, Kenneth F., 02267523. 
Jones, Eugene N., 02004739. 
McCarthy, James F., 04056432. 
Nowak, Peter R., 04034356, 
Okyen, Louis, 01926182. 

Pagel, Donald J., 01341998, 
Preisendorfer, Edward P., 01879080, 
Schulz, Otto R., 04049780, 
Setser, Fredrick, 04074325. 
Traver, Thomas G., 04038968. 
Vassy, Thomas M., 04023938. 


To be first lieutenants 


Aleksiunas, Robert A., 05507798. 
Beakey, Danny J., 05409176. 
Boggs, James D., 05509507. 
Branagan, Brian J., 05002405. 
Brunkow, Richard O., 05304181. 
Granrud, Jerome H., 05511944. 
Griffith, Kenneth C., 05209655. 
Iverson, George R., 05505195. 
Klein, Prank J., Jr., 05401889. 
Koch, Gerald L., 05307098. 
MacGregor, Harry G., Jr., 05208783, 
Mattson, Gerald E., 05507191. 
Mayhew, Ronald E., 05212841. 
McClintic, Patrick W., 05202151. 
Meder, Gene L., 05000724. 

Neary, Edward F., 02300265. 
Ogg, Paul C., 05307258. 

Payne, Guy H., 05309262. 
Poudrier, Gerald E., 04041266. 
Scovel, Dennis A., 05505538. 
Sterans, Raymond L., 05207655. 
St. John, John E., 05000880. 
Swenson, Louis S., 02293423. 
Varley, William L., 05001953. 
Weiss, James J., 05506240. 
Whitacre, Dorwin H., 05506470. 


To be second lieutenants 


Barclay, Douglas H., 05313135. 
Butler, Rudolph E., Jr., 05312015. 
Collins, George G., 05405969. 
Crawley, Joe B., 04059852. 
Crittenden, John H., 05511283. 
Danner, Malcolm A., 05310398. 
Ellegood, Michael S., 05211235. 
Gaun, George A., 04075397. 
Giorgianni, Barbaro F., 05210934, 
Green, Larry K., 05410301. 

Havlu, Don R., 02299885. 

Hester, David P., 05311681. 
Howes, Ralph C., 05410287. 
Kuntz, Edgar L., 05210781. 
Magness, Charles F., 05212381. 
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Masotti, James J., 05208782. 

Montgomery, John J., 05211913. 

Morin, Michael J., 05511932. 

Norwood, Thomas E., 05309135. 

O’Brennan, Gerald, 05405668. 

O'Bryan, James D., 05206997. 

Orsa, George, 05008453. 

Palmer, Richard H., 05705747. 

Pendergrass, Larry L., 05515334. 

Price, Ernest B., Jr., 05404222. 

Roll, George E., 05511015. 

Saunders, Robert C., Jr., 05307645. 

Fred A., 05706405. 

Stephens, Wayne R., 05513526. 

Stryker, John F., 05513243. 

Tison, Weyman B., Jr., 05312043. 

White, Gilbert A., 05310360. 

Williams, James D., Jr., 05313209. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
8238, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, and 
3311. 

To be major, Medical Corps 


Leitnaker, Frank C., Jr., 02105056. 
To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Adams, Margaret M., N805690. 
Metcalf, Barbara E., N804832. 

To be captain, Chaplain Corps 
Grubb, Hugh M., 05301391. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Bowles, William F., III, 05301240. 
Brudvik, James S., 05500355. 
Dunley, Robert E., 04041573. 

Fay, Joseph T., 05206022. 

Floto, Edward E., 05210346. 

Foster, Graham B., 05501430. 
McCuskey, Samuel R., Jr., 04000615. 
Milder, Jay J., 05518381. 

Olivieri, Americo C., 05202571. 
Qualman, Harold C., 04073378. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Angevine, James M., 05501339. 
Arnot, John P. 

Davis, Wallace R., 01858953. 
Day, Robert E., 066291. 
Neuhardt, Robert G., 05012929. 
Pearson, Warren T., 04067820. 
Pfoertner, George B., 04064614. 
Randall, James R., 04004503. 
Raughtigan, John A., 04065577. 
Riggenbach, Roger D., 02298133. 
Snider, Thomas H., 02309248. 
Ward, George W., 073918. 
Weber, William G., 02298172. 
Wilcox, Walter J., 05706271. 
Winter, Phillip E., 05518914. 


To be captain, Women’s Army Corps 
Russell, Marilyn J., L1010701. 
To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Harris, Carmelita L., N2296780. 
Hoffman, Ruby R., N2305768. 


McAfee, Gayle E., N5407257. 
West, Nina, N5407031. 


To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Foster, Richard A., 02308624. 


To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps 

Adams, Allen D., Jr., 01881505. 

Brown, Michael A., 05411765. 

Cole, Raymond D., 05516971. 

Geiser, John L., 05207504. 

Kane, Peter J., 02310112. 

Loudermilch, Clarence W., 05309492. 

McRorie, Raymond C., 05309107. 

Mullins, Jack A., 02303628. 

November, Bernard L., 02310104. 

Platt, Edgar C., 02303625. 

Williamon, Charles, 02300988. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
Black, Thomas C., Jr., 05408320, 
DiLallo, Chester A., 02305382. 

Haglund, Rodger B., 05207229. 
Kreye, George M., 02309255. 
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Leatherman, Louis L., Jr., 02300126. 
Mulkerin, Lawrence E., 02309262. 
Norcott, Edward A., 02305360. 
Rich, John D., 05505279. 
Stuart, Leo D. 
Ventry, Paul G., 02309260. 
Wallner, Herman C., 02305356. 
Young, Delosa A., 02309257. 

To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Donehew, Gerald R., 05409134. 
To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 
Johnsen, Dennis O., 02307760. 
Nix, Marvin S., Jr., 02305139. 
Reddin, George B., Jr., 05201036. 
Vosdingh, Ralph A., 05408454. 


To be second lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 

Boyer, Helen C., M2305494. 

To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 

Jackson, Lelia J., N5411558. 

Smalley, Ruth H., N5411273. 

Whitman, Jacqueline K., N5219337. 

To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 

Edwards, Joseph D., Jr., 05217097. 

Garber, David L., 05505445. 

Loryea, Robert S., 04063459. 

Schorzman, Mark H., 05706955. 

Severson, Joel S., 05512109. 

Sisk, Michael G., 05515378. 

Vermillion, James G., 05208403. 

Weaver, John S., 02305993. 

To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 

Corps 

Groome, Sally L., L2300861. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 
Fahey, Thomas E. 
Helmbold, Richard F. 
Kinnan, Donald P. 
Lacy, John J., Jr. 
Meuth, Michael L. 
Modarelli, Robert O. 
Moore, James F. 

The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

Anderson, Robert L. Franks, Mitchell D. 
Baker, Thomas A. Frey, Martin C. 
Barger, Walter K. Fuscaldo, Leonard K. 
Bartee, William F., Jr. Galten, John W. 
Bauer, Frank L. Gaw, Michael T. 
Best, Thomas W. Geiger, Ronald F. 


Pollard, David E. 
Sanders, Joe M., Jr. 
n Thomas 


— Robert B. 
Welser, Philip C. 


Bilodeau, Nelson E. George Chalmer D. 
Bollman, Allen R. George, Michael S. 
Born, Howard P. Gill, w. 


Boukalis, Peter C. 
Brown, James F. 
Bryan, Edward R., III 
Bryan, Hardy W., III 
Budny, Joseph F. Gray, Jan M. 
Cassidy, Charles M. Greer, William B. 
Clausen, Linden E., Jr. Griffitts, Richard B. 
Cohen, Lester S. Groeber, Karl E. 
Coleman, John D. Grogan, Irvin W., III 
Czajkowski, Lawrence Haase, Harold W., Jr. 
Hall, Lawrence J. 
Hannemann, Richard 
H 


Gillette, Robert E. 

Gilligan, Francis A., 
05010211 

Gore, William W. 


E. 
Daub, Harold J., Jr. 
DeCaro, Francis R., Jr. i 
DeFriese, Gordon H. Hendrickson, Gregory 
Desko, Alexander W. A. 
Dippman, James C. Hobbs, Charles E. 
Doering, Archie M. Hoffman, Jerry L. 
Ducheny, Martin T. Howard, Joe L. 
Duncan, Wendell J. Howard, Robert T. 
Durgin, Peter H. Howlett, Jack R. 
Eckhardt, William G. Huber, Clayton S. 
Eisaman, Robert R. Huber, John J. 
Evans, Donald D. Hughes, Clifford C. 
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Isely, Edwin K. Phelps, Harvey A. 
Izard, Phillips H., Jr. Plunket, William J., 
Jackson, Ralph H. Jr. 
Johnson, David C. Pride, Cadwallader J. 
Johnson, Frank S. Pritchard, Charles E. 
Johnson, William J. Quinn, Robert J., III 
Katuzny, Walter Rebane, George J. 

E., Jr. Reynolds, Howard I. 
Kimbrough, Lawrence Richardson, Thomas 

W. 


Rivera, Paul A., Jr. 
Roberson, Carlton F. 
Rosenthal, Sidney D. 
Schaible, Dennis J. 
LoSasso, Harvey M. Schlegel, William F. 
Mace, James E. Schodowski, Leonard 
Machina, Mark H. M. 
Mallberg, Leon L. Seip, Walter L., II 
McCandless, Stephen Sessums, Robert B. 
P. © Shackelford, Mark W. 


Connell, James V., Shea, George D., Jr. 
a 5 Stahler, John C. 


Stewart, Jack C. 
e Stewart Stu Scott L. 


M. 
Knight, Phillip W. 
Krzak, Walter E. 
Kuenneke, David W. 
Laing. John C. 


Mertz, Wade M., Jr. 
Moon, John K. 
Moreland, Harold D. 
Morrison, Samuel M., 
Ir. 
Morse, Michael M. 
Murphy, Charles R. 
Murray, William K. 
Naughton, John F. 
Necker, David E. 
Nelson, Larry C. 
Norris, Ronald A. 
O'Brien, Lewis B. 
O'Connell, James C. 
O'Connor, John M. 
Orlando, Eugene C. 
Parker, Louis M. 


Sullivan, Gerald R. 
Tarka, John R. 
Taylor, James D. 
Tharp, William G., II 
Tiwanak, Eugene N. 
Tubb, Albert H. 

Vail, John 8. 
Verrier, Thomas L. 
Wallace, Gary F. 
Wandke, Richard D. 
Ware, Robert P. 
Watts, Aubrey V., Jr. 
Whitcomb, Richard G. 
White, John M., Jr. 
Wilson, Robert P. 
Winn, Robert E. 
Woodall, John G. 


Wrenn, Robert W. 
Yamaoka, Jon C. 
Lando, Arthur N. 


Pendleton, Richard F. 
Penn, Ronald W. 
Perron, Owen F. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 24, 1963: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Gerald F. Tape, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 30, 1966. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1968. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 24, 1963: 


IN THE Navy 


The nomination of Rear Adm. Morris A. 
Hirsch, U.S. Navy, to be director of budget 
and reports in the Department of the Navy 
for a term of 1 year, which was sent to the 
Senate on April 18, 1963. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 24, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words of St. Peter, Acts 10: 34-35: 
God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and 
morata righteousness, is accepted with 

im. 

Almighty God, as we go forth into the 
days of this new week, may we be mind- 
ful and grateful that our beloved coun- 
try has a glorious history of Thy divine 
guidance and bountiful providence. 
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May we affirm and proclaim with 
steadfast loyalty and deepening passion 
our faith in the primacy of the spirit- 
ual values and principles and may these 
be our Nation’s pride and glory. 

Grant that all our citizens, in every 
section of our land, may be blessed with 
a more fraternal feeling of unity and 
may we march forward together in the 
great adventure of building the king- 
dom of peace and good will in our day 
and generation. 

Inspire us to believe that a new birth 
of reverence and devotion to Thy divine 
fatherhood and the brotherhood of man 
shall yet be the most magnificent and 
greatest victory in the annals of our 
national life. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 20, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pa., as the 
Francis E. Walter Dam; and 

H.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Short Mountain lock and dam 
and reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to 
Robert S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 220. An act to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the conversion or exchange of policies of 
national service life insurance to a new 
modified life plan. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 130. An act to change the name of 
Fort Randall Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Francis Case; 

S. 131. An act to change the name of the 
Big Bend Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe; 

S. 142. An act to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Clark Canyon Dam in the State of Montana 
as Hap Hawkins Lake; 

S. 453. An act to change the name of the 
Memphis lock and dam on the Tombigbee 
River near Aliceville, Ala.; 

S. 850. An act to change the name of 
the Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir in the 
State of Idaho to the Dworshak Dam and 
Reservoir; and 

S.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah, 
in the States of Wyoming and Utah, as Lake 
O'Mahoney. 


TERMINATION OF MASS DEMON- 
STRATIONS 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a resolution calling for 
the termination of all mass demonstra- 
tions and violence. We have heard the 
President make this request. I think it 
is high time that the Congress speak on 
this particular matter. I believe in view 
of the civil rights measures that have 
been introduced in this Congress we have 
the right and we should have the privi- 
lege of considering these matters in an 
air of domestic tranquillity and peace. 
I believe the American people are fed up 
with the loss of life, the bloodshed, and 
the resulting racial discord that have 
plagued our communities over the past 
few weeks. I want it clearly understood 
that even if we should have demonstra- 
tions all the way from Washington, D.C., 
to the State of Washington it will not 
alter one iota my unalterable opposition 
to the measures that have been intro- 
duced. However, I believe Congress is 
entitled to consider these matters in an 
atmosphere free of violence and lawless- 
ness. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very happy to hear the reading of the 
message from the other body, which has 
just announced to the House that the 
other body had taken action with refer- 
ence to the national service life insur- 
ance reopening. This was done through 
an amendment to the House bill H.R. 220. 
I think this is a very constructive action. 
Of course, there are bills before the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of this body 
which would do the same thing, includ- 
ing H.R. 793 which I have filed myself. 
This one-shot reopening will not cost the 
Government any substantial amount nor 
will it do any damage to private insur- 
ance companies, as was demonstrated in 
the original insurance. It simply gives an 
opportunity to our veterans to exercise 
a right originally granted to them which, 
through no fault of their own, they were 
unable to take advantage of. I hope that 
the committee will take favorable action 
either through conference or direct ac- 
tion and will report this bill to the House 
very promptly so that we may take action 
here to pass this bill into law. 


MEXICAN LABOR SUPPLY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out a couple of errors in the 
logic of the gentleman from Arkansas 
who just addressed the House. He talks 
about the Congress failing to act. The 
Congress did not fail to act. The Con- 
gress turned down the Mexican labor bill, 
which was an affirmative action. 

In the second place, he connected the 
shortage of Florida fruit with the short- 
age of Mexican labor, but I believe the 
facts would show that in a number of 
cases the shortage of Florida grapefruit 
and oranges had more to do with the 
freeze than with the shortage of Mexican 
labor. 

Mr.GATHINGS. I did not mislead the 
House. I said that the freeze was a 
result. As a matter of fact, the same 
situation would occur if we did not have 
enough labor to do the job. 

Mr. HAYS. I listened closely, but I 
did not hear him say anything about the 
freeze. But if it did, that is fine. I do 
not think the shortage of Mexican labor 
had much to do with it. 


THE MEXICAN LABOR BILL 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this minute to direct the attention 
of the House to the interesting colloquy 
between the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. GaTHincs] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. I especially wish to 
commend the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Hays] for pointing out to the House that 
a defeat of a bill is an affirmative action. 
Very often I find myself among those in 
the minority voting against measures. I 
am pleased to have the gentleman from 
Ohio point out this is a good construc- 
tive means of acting on legislation. 

Mr. HAYS. The passage of a bill is af- 
firmative action. It is affirmative if the 
House takes action one way or the other. 

Mr. DERWINSKI, The gentleman 
did say the defeat of a bill is an affirma- 
tive action. 

Mr. HAYS. A vote against the bill on 
migrant farm labor was an affirmative 
action. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman. We agree in principle. 


PROTECTING CITIZENS RIGHT TO 
VOTE IN PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TIONS—STATE RESIDENCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Niinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a large segment of our population that 
is being deprived, every 4 years, of the 
opportunity to vote for the candidates of 
their choice for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
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This group of potential voters consists 
of citizens who are obliged to change 
their residence prior to a presidential 
election and in so doing, lose their right 
to participate in the election because of 
State residence requirements. 

The number of such persons, Mr. 
Speaker, is not negligible. The Census 
Bureau reports that during the period 
March 1960 to March 1961, the latest 
figures available, out of a total civilian 
population of 177.4 million persons, 35.5 
million, or 20 percent of the civilian pop- 
ulation, had moved at least once. 

In recent years, only nine States—Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oregon, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin—have passed new residency 
laws which permit new arrivals to vote 
for the President and Vice President, 
while two States—Connecticut and 
Vermont—have enacted statutes to pro- 
vide that persons who had moved out of 
the State and who cannot qualify in any 
other State to vote in such elections can 
retain their right to vote for the offices 
of President and Vice President for a 
period of 24 and 15 months, respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing today 
a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to insure that 
the right to vote for the President and 
Vice President of the United States shall 
not be denied to any eligible voter be- 
cause of State residence requirements. 
Should the introduction of this resolu- 
tion encourage the enactment of new 
residency laws in additional States, it 
will have served its purpose. 


CHARGES BY MR. McNAMARA 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last couple of days I have read two 
charges by the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara. One was to the effect 
that if we did not pass his fallout shelter 
program, he will not proceed with the 
anti-missile-missile program that the 
Armed Services Committee and the Con- 
gress has wanted for years. The second 
charge is against the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that if they cut his budget 
by some $2 billion, as is anticipated, he 
will not proceed with other factors that 
the Congress has wanted, and he may 
cut the armed services 60,000 men. 

I think it is about time Mr. McNamara 
awakened to the fact that the Congress 
is an integral part of the three branches 
of the Government, and that the Con- 
gress is not subservient to the executive 
department of the Government or Mr. 
McNamara. This seems to be one battle 
following after another as who is going 
to have the last word—either Mr. Mc- 
Namara or the Congress. I say that the 
Congress representing the people of the 
United States has put in years of study 
on these questions. The Members of 
Congress do not challenge the executive 
branch and Mr. McNamara should learn 
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that these threatening tactics on his 
part are out of place and ill becomes a 
Secretary of Defense. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS IN THE 
APPENDIX OF THE DAILY RECORD 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this occasion to call attention to 
three extensions in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp on last Thursday which ap- 
pear on pages A3938, A3950, and A3951. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Appendix of the 
daily Recor for that day we find the ex- 
tension of three identical newspaper ar- 
ticles. In my opinion that represents 
the height of ridiculousness for someone 
to permit a thing like that to happen. 
I am not criticizing the three Members 
who requested the extension to include 
the same article, as neither knew the 
others were making a request for the 
same article. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed that they 
have abandoned the rule of avoiding 
duplications. I think this could be han- 
dled, if when Members ask ion 
to extend their remarks, instead of ask- 
ing for inclusion of extraneous matter, 
they would identify the extraneous mat- 
ter, it would make it easier for the people 
at the desk to find these duplications 
and not have three identical articles ap- 
pear in the same issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McMann], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 86] 

Adair Edwards Hoffman 
Ashbrook Farbstein Jarman 
Ashley Finnegan Jennings 
Baring Fino Keith 
Barry Forrester Keogh 
Bolling Priedel Kilburn 
Bolton, Giaimo Kluczynski 

Oliver P. Gibbons Lankford 
Brooks Gonzalez Lesinski 
Brown, Calif Grabowski Lindsay 
Buckley Gray Lloyd 
Casey Gubser Long, La 
Colmer Halpern Long, Md 
Dingell Hanna McCulloch 
Downing Healey McDade 
Dulski Hébert McDowell 
Dwyer Hechler o; 
Edmondson Herlong Martin, Mass. 
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Minshall Reifel Sullivan 
Moorhead Reuss Taft 
Morris Rhodes, Ariz. Talcott 
Morrison Roosevelt Thompson, N.J 
Roybal 
Murphy, N.Y. St. George Weltner 
Nix St Germain 
O'Brien, Tl. St. Onge White 
ers Saylor Wi 
Patman Schade Wilson, Bob 
Pepper Shelley ilson, 
Sheppard Charles H 
Powell Sibal 
Pucinski Stephens 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 338 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INCREASING AUTHORIZATION FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6177) to amend section 2 
(a) of article VI of the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1947 relating to 
the annual payment to the District of 
Columbia by the United States and, 
pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate be limited to 
40 minutes, to be equally divided between 
the majority and the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6177, with Mr. 
ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent request the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for these 2 min- 
utes for the special purpose of thanking 
the members of Subcommittee No. 6 of 
the District of Columbia Committee who 
so efficiently handled the nine revenue 
bills that were pending before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has 
held hearings continuously since January 
on these revenue bills. It has given con- 
sideration to all persons and all bills that 
were pending before the committee. In 
fact, some of the members of the Com- 
mittee may have read in some of the 
newspapers that consideration was not 
given to the formula that was sent up 
here from the White House. 

If the Members will take the time to 
read the hearings, I am sure they will 
find that about half of the time in the 
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joint hearings was taken up on the Presi- 
dent’s formula. We have heard of this 
formula as if it was something new, but 
may I say this proposition has been con- 
sidered by the Congress on several oc- 
casions since I have been a member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. The reason we could never give 
consideration to the proposal was be- 
cause of the fact we would be setting a 
precedent for placing an assessment on 
Government property in the District of 
Columbia while permitting all of the 
Government property in the States to be 
tax free. 

We realize that every State in the 
United States, every city in the Union, 
could use much more money for schools 
and other purposes. If we are going to 
set a precedent here by adopting a bill 
that would tax Government property in 
the District of Columbia, we certainly 
should do the same thing for our own 
districts and our own States. 

I would like to state also that the Con- 
gress has been treating the District of 
Columbia, in my opinion, very well in the 
last 10 years. The District of Columbia 
has built 53 new schools in the past 8 
years. The Congress has spent some $50 
million on school buildings alone in the 
District of Columbia, and we believe that 
is much more than has been spent on 
school buildings in any other city of com- 
parable size in the United States. 

This bill, H.R. 6177, increases the max- 
imum, authorized, yearly Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia by 
$13 million, and thus raises the ceiling 
from the present authorized Federal 
payment of $32 million to a total of $45 
million. 

The District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners in the last Congress re- 
quested that the Federal contribution to 
the District be increased by only $4 mil- 
lion, or from $32 to $36 million. How- 
ever, in this Congress, the Commission- 
ers requested a jump in the Federal 
contribution from $32 to $53 million plus. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved both 
of these requests. 

The committee believes that the 
amount of $45 million as authorized in 
the reported bill is quite adequate. It 
further believes that this bill, considered 
with the other fiscal bill reported here- 
with—H.R. 4277, which doubles the Dis- 
trict of Columbia borrowing authority 
from $75 to $150 million—and considered 
in the light of the tax increases levied 
for the District of Columbia in the last 
session, provides more than ample funds 
to meet the needs of the District of Co- 
lumbia for some time to come. 

As the District of Columbia spending 
authorized to be appropriated under 
these bills appears wise and practical, 
of course, funds therefor will be approved 
by the Appropriations Committees of the 
two bodies and by the Congress. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


The committee and the Congress have, 
in the past years, provided, and will in 
the future provide, every necessary and 
reasonable authorization of funds for the 
operation of the District of Columbia 
government. The Constitution places 
the burden upon the Congress to “exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases 
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whatsoever” for the Nation's Capital. As 
one of the legislative committees of the 
Congress for the District of Columbia, 
the committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying the District's 
problems and making recommendations 
to the Congress. In carrying out this 
function, the committee as well as the 
Congress have endeavored to recognize 
the interests of both the local residents 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
people in all of the States who share 
with those living within the city of 
Washington a mutual interest in the wel- 
fare of the Capital City of all of the 
people of the United States. 

The primary concern of the committee 
has been to provide the necessary funds 
with which the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment can meet its obligations and 
needs. The committee and the Congress 
have been just as intent in protecting 
taxpayers in the District of Columbia 
from wasteful expenditure of their tax 
moneys as they have been in protecting 
the taxpayers of all the States when sup- 
plying funds to the District of Columbia 
by way of Federal contribution. 

Joint hearings with the fiscal subcom- 
mittee of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee were recently concluded on 
12 various bills dealing with the financial 
problems of the District. The pros and 
cons of these bills have been fully de- 
bated, and the reported bill represents 
the conclusions of a substantial major- 
ity of the committee as to the most ap- 
propriate and justifiable method of pro- 
viding necessary authorization to meet 
the District’s financial requirements. 

CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FINANCES 


While the Congress has never adopted 
a specific statement of policy on the 
financing of the District of Columbia, on 
the basis of the record over a long period 
of years, a congressional policy might be 
inferred from the actions of the Con- 
gress. 

It is a fair summation to state that the 
Congress expects the residents and busi- 
nesses of the District of Columbia to bear 
a reasonable share of the local tax bur- 
dens, so long as their taxpayments are 
reasonably comparable to taxes gener- 
ally in the metropolitan area, and any 
costs of local government in excess of 
local revenues are an obligation which 
the Congress must meet. The citizens of 
the District of Columbia should not ex- 
pect the people in the States to con- 
tribute moneys to relieve District resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia to pay 
the costs of local government in the Na- 
tion’s Capital beyond what is a reason- 
able local contribution. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


The Federal Government has been con- 
tributing toward the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since its inception, with 
Federal financial participation varying 
in amounts and in percentage of the Dis- 
trict’s costs ranging from 8 to 50 percent 
thereof. 

Starting in 1925, Congress commenced 
appropriating an annual Federal contri- 
bution in a lump sum. From 1939 on, 
provision for a lump-sum payment was 
made permanent in the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act, with $6 million then 
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authorized (53 Stat. 1085; D.C. Code, title 
47-134). 

The act of July 16, 1947 (68 Stat. 113; 
D.C. Code, title 47-2501b) provides that 
for fiscal year 1948 and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the Federal Government 
is authorized to appropriate $12 million 
to the District of Columbia, of which $11 
million should be credited to the general 
fund and $1 million to the water fund 
of the city. 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1954 (70 Stat. 83; D.C. Code, title 47- 
2501b) provided for a Federal contribu- 
tion” to the general fund, in addition to 
the $11 million, or a total of $20 million. 
This was amended in 1957 to a total of 
$23 million, and finally in 1959 to a total 
of $32 million, which is the present law. 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED 

Congressional authorizations for an- 
nual Federal contributions to the District 
of Columbia general fund, and the 
amounts actually appropriated by Con- 
gress each year under that authority, for 
fiscal years 1955 through 1963, are as 
follows: 

Note that beginning in fiscal year 1955 
a certain amount of the Federal appro- 
priation to the District of Columbia gen- 
eral fund has been specified each year 
as available for capital outlay only, on 
a basis of dollar-for-dollar matching by 
the District of Columbia government. 


Author- | Appro- For For 
Fiscal year ized priated | capital other 
outlay | purposes 
Millions | Milione 
$20 $20 $7 $13 
20 18 6.2 11. 75 
23 20 7 13 
23 20 7 13 
32 25 7 18 
32 25 0 25 
32 25 0 25 
32 30 5 25 
32 20 5 25 


1In 1960, the appropriation language was changed to 
specify that all the Federal appropriation in excess of 
$25,000,000 would be earmarked for capital outlay. 
The reason for this was that the borrowing authority of 
$75,000,000 for the District of Columbia public works 
construction program was granted that year, 


WHAT THE FISCAL HEARINGS SHOWED 


Because there has been a complete 
misrepresentation by certain news media 
throughout the country to the effect that 
the city of Washington has been mis- 
treated from a financial viewpoint by 
the Federal Government, a summary of 
some pertinent data presented at your 
committee’s recently held joint hearings 
is presented. Testimony there estab- 
lished that the District of Columbia has 
fared better than any other city of com- 
parable size in the United States. 

First. Of 13 U.S. cities of which the 
District of Columbia is one, with popula- 
tion between 500,000 and 1 million, in a 
tabulation of census figures showing 
population changes from 1950 to 1960, 
and the changes in the number of city 
government employees per 1000 popula- 
tion, the District of Columbia leads all 
these cities in the number—34.5—of city 
employees per 1,000, and in the increase 
in this number—9.6—per 1,000, over the 
10-year period. 

Second. Significantly, the tremendous 
increase in number of District employees 
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has been in positions from grade 6 up- 
ward, clearly indicating a tendency to 
add more and more to the number of 
administrative personnel in the District 
of Columbia government, far out of pro- 
portion to the similar increase in the 
number of lower salaried, clerical per- 
sonnel. Again, as compared with 12 
other cities of comparable size, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia leads them all in the 
increase in such expenditures for per- 
sonnel services during this 10-year pe- 
riod. Actually, in the case of the Dis- 
trict, expenditures for personnel services 
constitute some two-thirds of the entire 
operating expenses of the District gov- 
ernment—and has reached the figure of 
$176,132,000 in the District of Columbia 
budget estimate for fiscal 1964. 

Third. Congress has appropriated over 
$50 million to the District of Columbia 
for school construction in the past 8 
years, with which have been built 53 
schools, or 942 classrooms with the ca- 
pacity of 27,967 pupils. No other city of 
comparable size in the United States 
anywhere nearly approaches the expend- 
itures of Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia school construction in this period. 

Fourth. While there are still instances 
of individual schools—among Washing- 
ton’s total of 187—being overcrowded in 
some areas of the District, or becoming 
obsolete, or in need of repair—just as 
there are in any school system through- 
out the country—Congress can hardly be 
charged with neglect of the schools of 
the District of Columbia in light of the 
foregoing appropriations. The condi- 
tions referred to are not untypical of 
conditions in many parts of the country. 
Further, there are presently in the Dis- 
trict 56 elementary school standard 
classrooms standing vacant and unused 
in 26 sound, usable school buildings. 
Such vacancy, it is claimed, is attribut- 
able to shifting population in the Dis- 
trict in recent years—but nevertheless 
unused although having a capacity of 
1,680 pupils. In addition, 60 other 
school classrooms in the District, with a 
capacity of 1,800 pupils, are presently 
being used as administrative offices. 

Fifth. Whereas the District of Colum- 
bia ranked seventh among the 13 cities of 
comparable size in school year 1956-57 
for current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance, yet for the 
school year 1960-61 the District ranked 
second in current expenditures per pu- 
pil. Likewise it ranked second in the 
increase in this figure during the 5-year 
period referred to. 

These and other figures presented at 
the joint hearings clearly illustrate that 
expenditures for public education in the 
District of Columbia over the past 7 years 
have more than kept pace with similar 
expenditures in other cities of compa- 
rable size in the United States. 


TAXES 


The committee has not considered any 
proposed tax increases for the District of 
Columbia because it is not presently con- 
vinced that there is any need for such 
increases. As stated, your committee be- 
lieves that the two reported fiscal bills, 
this one increasing the Federal contribu- 
tion, and H.R. 4277, increasing the bor- 
rowing authority, together provide gen- 
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erously for present and future needs of 
the District of Columbia. Hence, the 
committee hopes there will be no neces- 
sity for tax increases in the near future, 
particularly in the light of the increases 
in taxes enacted by the Congress in the 
past session. 

Moreover, since 1955, the District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners have 
increased the real estate tax rate in the 
city by a total of 35 cents per $100 of 
assessed value, in steps as follows: 
Fiscal year: 

1958. 5 cents per $100 assessed value. 
10 cents per $100 assessed value. 
20 cents per $100 assessed value. 


In addition, the District of Columbia 
Commissioners in recent years had all 
the real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia reappraised and established 
higher valuations on practically all prop- 
erties in the District. 

In view of these facts and the further 
fact that the District of Columbia has 
the lowest median family income of any 
jurisdiction in the Washington metro- 
politan area, this committee hopes that 
the 40-percent increase in the authorized 
Federal contribution to the District pro- 
vided in this bill will obviate the neces- 
sity for any further increase by the 
Commissioners in the real estate tax rate 
in the near future. 

CONCLUSION 


It was urged upon the joint committee 
by the Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that “more adequate Federal 
payments would reduce the future 
reliance required on borrowing to finance 
new capital facilities.” 

While a backlog of capital outlay 
needs has developed in the District, for 
which additional borrowing authority 
may be necessary, the Appropriations 
Committees and Congress may well find 
that the 100-percent increase over pres- 
ent District of Columbia borrowing au- 
thority by the other fiscal bill, H.R. 4277, 
may not be as urgent in view of the rec- 
ommended increase by this committee in 
H.R. 6177 of the maximum authorized 
Federal contribution from $32 million 
per year to $45 million. 

Your committee believes that if the 
Congress approves this bill, as reported, 
it will have provided for a liberal Federal 
contribution to the District of Columbia, 
and by what to a substantial majority of 
the committee seems the most appropri- 
ate and justifiable procedure. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
6177, which increases the Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia by the 
amount of $13 million each year, to a 
total of $45 million a year. I feel this 
is a reasonable bill, it is fair legislation, 
and it does, in effect, provide a way for 
the Federal Government to meet its 
financial responsibility to the Nation’s 
Capital. 

There are three prime reasons for the 
Federal Government having a responsi- 
bility to the District of Columbia. The 
first is article I, section 8, clause 17 of 
the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
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over such district as may become the seat of 
the Government of the United States, 


That is very simple, clear, elementary 
language, stating that the Congress does 
have exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
over the District of Columbia. 

Furthermore, this is, in fact, the Na- 
tion’s Capital, the Capital of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. They have an 
interest in the Capital, they are con- 
cerned about what goes on in the Capital 
City. Millions of American citizens 
come here every year to visit its historic 
shrines, and we have a responsibility to 
see that these shrines and these historic 
public buildings are properly preserved. 

Third, the Federal Government owns 
or causes approximately 50 percent of 
the land area to be taken off the tax rolls 
of the District of Columbia. ‘Therefore, 
there is some fiscal responsibility due to 
the Capital City on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Over the years I believe the Congress 
has met this responsibility. For approx- 
imately 50 years, from 1878 to 1924, the 
Congress appropriated 50 percent or pro- 
vided a Federal payment in the amount 
of 50 percent of the total operating ex- 
penses of the Nation's Capital. 

Since 1924, however, we have reduced 
the Federal payment somewhat. We 
have reduced that from a payment of $9 
million out of a $23 million budget, a 
39 percent payment, in 1924, down to 
what amounts to a 12 percent payment 
for the fiscal year 1963. 

The authorized Federal payment has 
increased in 1924 from $9 million to an 
amount of $30 million. However, dur- 
ing that period, while we have increased 
the Federal payment approximately 
threefold, the expenses of operating the 
District Government have increased ten- 
fold. In other words, while the expenses 
of the Federal Government have gone up 
10 times in 40 years we have reduced our 
percentage of Federal payment or con- 
tribution to the operation of the Nation’s 
Capital by one-third. 

Even though we have cut our percent- 
age of contribution during the past 40 
years, the Congress has in effect under- 
written the District budget from year to 
year. We have made certain that the 
District had adequate funds to operate 
and to maintain a good clean city gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to point out that over 
the history of this Nation’s Capital, par- 
ticularly during the last 90 years, since 
we have had control of the District gov- 
ernment, the record will show we have 
had one of the cleanest of any city in 
the United States. You hear very little 
about malfeasance, incompetence, or 
misconduct in office. We have provided 
ample funds for operating the Nation's 
Capital to the extent I think it may be 
factually stated that the District of Co- 
lumbia lacks in no major improvement 
or major capital facility. We have in- 
creased our authorized Federal payment 
from $6 million a year in 1940 to $32 mil- 
non a year, which was authorized back in 

59. 

During those years, and in fact during 
the entire history of the Nation’s Capital, 
we have tried to insist that the citizens 
of the District of Columbia make a tax- 
payment comparable to that of other 
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communities in the metropolitan area 
and other communities in the United 
States. 

During the past 5 years there have 
been three real estate tax increases 
placed upon the people of the District of 
Columbia. Since 1955 there have been 
three tax increases on alcohol and neu- 
tral spirits. Since 1955 there have been 
three increases in the sales taxes and 
two increases in income taxes. 

However, the cost of operating the Na- 
tion’s Capital has gone up in recent years 
just as the cost of government in every 
city in the United States has done. As 
a matter of fact, we have had an in- 
crease in the cost of government here in 
the District of Columbia since 1957 of 
approximately 66 percent, for a total cost 
of $147 million. A large part of that 
increase in cost could be considered to be 
the result of direct action on the part of 
Congress because we have increased dur- 
ing the past 6 years the pay of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia employees, the police- 
men, the firemen, and the schoolteachers, 
in a total amount of $44.6 million. 

During the past fiscal year, or the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
the total increased cost as a result of 
pay raises amounted to $17.4 million. 

Then on the other side of the ledger 
in this fiscal problem is the fact that 
during the 1950’s, from the 1950 census 
to the 1960 census, the District of Colum- 
bia suffered a loss of population amount- 
ing to approximately 40,000 people. 
While suffering a reduction in population 
of 40,000 people we had an increase in 
the District of Columbia in our school 
population of 23 percent. 

It does not take anyone experienced 
in municipal government to know that 
the higher the percentage of the school 
population the greater the cost of oper- 
ating the municipal government. 

Furthermore, while we have had in- 
creases in our school population we have 
also had an increase in the elderly pop- 
ulation. That has increased, during this 
10-year period I am speaking about of 
the 1950’s, by 22 percent. We know in 
the management of any municipal gov- 
ernment that the older part of the pop- 
ulation does not bring in quite the same 
revenue as do those in the middle-aged 
group. 

Then we have quite an elaborate and 
costly capital improvement program in 
process, which will continue over the 
next 6 years, which will amount to 
something in the neighborhood of $180 
million, $73 million of which will be for 
the construction of additional schools 
and additional classrooms. We predict 
here during the next 6 years a 25 percent 
further increase in the population of 
our school-aged persons. We have held 
extensive hearings on this problem and 
we finally came up with a reasonably 
good answer which would provide a prop- 
er payment, or a way in which the Con- 
gress and the Federal Government would 
meet its proper responsibilities to the 
Nation’s Capital. We felt that increasing 
the authorized Federal payment from 
$32 million to $45 million would do the 
job, because the budget as estimated for 
the coming fiscal year, 1964, is estimated 
to be $283,700,000. There is a surplus 
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from last year of $9 million and we ex- 
pect taxes to bring in $210 million. The 
present Federal payment will bring in 
$32 million. The increased Federal pay- 
ment will bring in another $13 million 
and we expect to have increased borrow- 
ing authority here that will be taken care 
of by another bill which is to be brought 
up today, which will provide $10 million 
of this next year’s budget. It is proposed 
from time to time further to raise taxes 
in the amount of approximately $8.9 mil- 
lion. 

If this present estimated budget of 
$283 million holds up and is approved 
in its entirety by the Appropriations 
Committee when it comes up here and if 
there is no fat whatsoever in the pro- 
posed budget of $283 million, then this 
legislation we have before us will provide 
ample funds to meet that budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any reduc- 
tion whatever made in the proposed 
budget of $283 million then we will find 
actually that it will not be necessary for 
the Appropriations Committee to appro- 
priate the full $45 million which is au- 
thorized in this legislation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I understand the 
suggestion has been made that in trying 
to arrive at a measure for taxes that the 
buildings of the embassies and other 
buildings be treated as if they were tax- 
able and an appropriation be made on 
that basis. I wonder what the gentle- 
man thinks of that as a possible solu- 
tion? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I under- 
stand that there will be an amendment 
offered later on to this legislation to 
provide for an automatic formula. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself ł additional 
minute. 

We did consider the proposal in the 
committee and it was considered 
thoroughly. In fact, a large part of 
the testimony presented to the commit- 
tee was based on a proposed valuation 
which would automatically set the Fed- 
eral payment for the District of Colum- 
bia based on the value of this Capitol 
Building, and the White House, and all 
other Federal buildings here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We did not think it was the proper 
way of arriving at what the authorized 
amount of Federal payment should be, 
in addition to the fact that it was a really 
complicated formula. We therefore 
voted that proposal down in the commit- 
tee. I will have more to say about it at 
the time the amendment is offered. 

Mr. Chairman, for emphasis, I should 
like to repeat some of the specific reasons 
why this legislation should be approved. 

Over the years, the Congress has rec- 
ognized that the Federal Government 
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has a unique responsibility to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide a share of 
the fiscal requirements for the operation 
of the District of Columbia government 
commensurate with the fact that the 
Federal Government occupies more than 
50 percent of the taxable land in the 
Nation’s Capital City. 

From 1878 until 1924, the Federal 
Government paid half the cost of opera- 
tion of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. Since that time, however, the 
Federal payment has dwindled steadily 
in relation to the total appropriation to 
the District, as is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table, which traces this relation- 
ship at 8-year intervals from 1924 
through 1956, and for 1962: 


Total Percent- 
Fiseal year District of U.S, age U.S, 
Columbia share share 
appropriations 

$23, 903, 755 | $9, 440, 425 39. 49 
43, 840, 022 9, 500, 111 21. 67 
41, 777, 885 | 6,000, 117 14, 36 
81. 744, 086 | 11, 000, 000 13. 46 
143, 179, 303 000, 000 12. 57 
233, 626, 683 | 30, 000, 000 12. 84 


Thus it is seen that over this period of 
years, while the total cost of operating 
the District of Columbia government has 
increased nearly tenfold, the Federal 
Government’s annual contribution has 
increased only about threefold—and the 
percentage of the cost borne by the Fed- 
eral Government has decreased by 26.65 
percent. 

Aside from the annual Federal pay- 
ment, the District of Columbia's sole 
source of funds is of course its own tax 
revenues. On this subject, I wish to state 
that in my opinion the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have consistently been 
taxed as highly as sound financial prac- 
tice would permit. One evidence of this 
fact is that, according to statistics re- 
leased by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
the District of Columbia ranks first 
among the U.S. cities of populations be- 
tween 500,000 and 1 million in total tax 
revenues. As for the District of Colum- 
bia tax rates, increases in the city’s ma- 
jor areas of taxation since 1955, all of 
which have resulted from acts of Con- 
gress with the exception of the real estate 
tax rates, are shown in the following 
statistics: 

INCREASES IN THE MAJOR AREAS OF TAXATION 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SINCE 1955 

Real estate tax: 

In 1955: Rate increased 5 cents per $100 
assessed value. 

In 1957: Rate increased 10 cents per $100 
assessed value. 

In 1962: Rate increased 20 cents per $100 
assessed value. 

Spirits tax: 

In 1955: Rate increased 25 cents per gallon. 

In 1957: Rate increased 25 çents per gal- 
lon. 

In 1962: Rate increased 25 cents per gal- 
lon. 

Sales and use tax: 

In 1955: 1 percent tax on sale of food for 
human consumption off the premises; rate on 
rental of rooms to transients increased to 3 
percent; and restaurant meal exemption 
reduced. 

In 1957: Restaurant meal exemption 
eliminated; and rentals of tangible personal 
property taxed. 
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In 1963: Rate on rental of rooms to tran- 
sients increased to 4 percent; and rate on 
sales of tangible personal property other 
than groceries increased to 3 percent. 

Individual income tax: 

In 1955: Rates on taxable income increased. 

In 1957: Personal exemptions reduced; 
rate increased; new brackets established. 


The following statistics will serve to 
place the District of Columbia tax bur- 
den into perspective with that in the 
other jurisdictions of the Washington 
metropolitan area: 

Tax burden in District of Columbia com- 
pared to that in the other 7 jurisdictions 
of the Washington metropolitan area, for 
a typical family of 4, during fiscal year 
1962 


Tax in 
District of 
Columbia 


Rank among 
7 other 
jurisdictions 


Gross income 


a 
a 
Haw 


The above-quoted statistics are the 
more significant in view of the fact that 
the District of Columbia ranks lowest, by 
a very considerable margin, among the 
eight local jurisdictions in median family 
income, with an average figure of $5,993 
in 1960. 

These facts all combine to offer in- 
controvertible evidence that the taxes 
presently imposed upon the citizens of 
the District of Columbia cannot be ma- 
terially increased without a serious risk 
of running into diminishing returns. 

This financial situation has become 
critical as a result of soaring costs of 
operation of the District of Columbia 
government. Since fiscal year 1957, for 
example, this cost has risen from $147 to 
$244 million, or by 66 percent. 

One major factor in this increase in 
cost of government has been salary in- 
creases, voted by the Congress in keeping 
with rising costs of living. These in- 
creases in the District of Columbia since 
1953, in the several categories of em- 
ployees, are shown as follows: 

Salary increases in District of Columbia 
government since 1955 


Un percentages and by employee category] 


Classifica- | Police and | Teachers 
Year granted tion act firemen | and school 
officers 


The impact of these salary increases 
on the financial burden of the District is 
exemplified by the fact that the 1962 
increases alone are estimated to cost 
$14,138,000 annually. 

Since 1940, the annual Federal pay- 
ment to the general fund of the District 
of Columbia has been appropriated on 
the basis of a specific authorized amount 
as a limit. This ceiling was set origi- 
nally at $6 million per annum, was in- 
creased to $11 million in 1948, to $20 mil- 
lion in 1955, to $23 million in 1957, and 
has been at $32 million since 1959. 
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Since 1955, however, the Federal con- 
tribution actually appropriated to the 
District of Columbia has never been as 
great as the amount authorized. 

Hon. Walter N. Tobriner, President of 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, informed us at a recent hear- 
ing that under present financial circum- 
stances the District is facing a deficit of 
some $32 million in fiscal year 1964. 

In view of these facts, I am convinced 
that the need for additional financial 
resources for the District of Columbia 
is immediately urgent, that the citizens 
of the District cannot support any great 
increases in their present level of taxa- 
tion, and that the Federal Government 
is not paying its fair and reasonable 
share of the cost of operation of the 
District of Columbia government. For 
this reason, I urge the passage of H.R. 
6177, which would increase the author- 
ization of the Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia to $45 million, as 
an acceptance by the Congress of its fair 
and proper responsibility toward the 
Capital City. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
WuirTener], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handled this bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, as 
the chairman of the full committee said, 
Subcommittee No. 6 of the House Dis- 
trict Committee held rather exhaustive 
hearings upon the legislation relating 
to the fiscal policies and programs of the 
District of Columbia. The fiscal sub- 
committee of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the other body sat with us 
and participated in these hearings. 

It was very interesting to me to see 
some of the misinformation which has 
been cast abroad here about the hear- 
ings and how someone was not given an 
opportunity to be heard, and that other 
proposals, we read, were not given ade- 
quate attention. I can assure you that 
if you will read the transcript of the 
hearings entitled “District of Columbia 
Fiscal Authorizations” you will find that 
these allegations are unfounded. 

The bill under consideration raises 
the Federal payment from the former 
level of $32 million to a new level of $45 
million. We are told by some that this 
is a harsh sort of thing to do, that we 
should open up the sky and go higher 
than we do. 

I point out to my colleagues that in 
the last Congress the District Commis- 
sioners made a request that this figure be 
raised by only $4 million; that is, from 
$32 to $36 million. The District of 
Columbia Committee is now recom- 
mending to the House that this figure 
be increased to $45 million. It seems to 
me that any allegation that the District 
Committee is dealing harshly with the 
local government is unsupported by the 
facts. 

I realize that some of our colleagues 
will recommend that we raise this figure 
to $53 million. ‘They will have two dif- 
ferent ways in which they will approach 
this, but when you look at the record you 
will find that as recently as 1955 the 
Federal appropriation was $20 million. 
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This has continued to grow until 1959, 
when the Congress authorized $32 mil- 
lion. The authorization figure has not 
changed in that period. The Congress 
has appropriated less than the amount 
of authorization during each of these 
years since 1955. So the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee has been more gener- 
ous in this matter of Federal payment 
than has the Appropriations Committee 
of the House. 

In order to bring into focus another 
interesting matter that was determined 
at the hearing, I would call to your atten- 
tion that you have read a great deal 
about how the District Committee and 
the Congress have dealt so severely with 
the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. During the hearings the sta- 
tistics were somewhat inadequate. We 
asked that the Board of Education sup- 
ply us with the full record, showing 
what requests had been made by the 
Board of Education, what requests had 
been approved by the District Commis- 
sioners, and what the Congress has done 
with those requests. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton], on page 140 of 
the hearings, announced his computa- 
2 based upon the record. He said 

Mr. Chairman, I just made a computation 
here. I added up the amount appropriated 
by Congress for the years 1958 through 1963, 
in rounding it off to $10.6 million, rather 
than taking all the figures, and it adds up, 
in my fast figuring, to $49.7 million. 

And the amount approved by the Commis- 
sioners for that same period is $52.4 million. 

So there is a $2.7 million difference in the 
amount approved by the Commissioners and 
that approved by Congress. 


So you see this great hue and cry 
about the public schools—admitting that 
there is a necessary expenditure in the 
field of improving the schools—has not 
been properly directed to the Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The problem has been that the District 
Commissioners have refused to go along 
with the Board of Education on their 
requests. The Congress has gone along 
to the extent of only reducing educa- 
tional requests about $2 million in about 
10 years, as I remember it, below the 
amount approved by the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners. 

This bill increases the maximum, au- 
thorized, yearly Federal contribution to 
the District of Columbia by $13 million, 
and thus raises the ceiling from the pres- 
ent authorized Federal payment of $32 
million to a total of $45 million. 

The District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners in the last Congress re- 
quested that the Federal contribution to 
the District be increased by only $4 mil- 
lion, or from $32 to $36 million. How- 
ever, in this Congress, the Commissioners 
requested a jump in the Federal con- 
tribution from $32 to $53 million. The 
Bureau of the Budget approved both of 
these requests. 

The committee believes that the 
amount of $45 million as authorized in 
the reported bill is quite adequate. It 
further believes that this bill, considered 
with the other fiscal bill reported here- 
with—H.R. 4277, which doubles the Dis- 
trict of Columbia borrowing authority 
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from $75 to $150 million—and considered 
in the light of the tax increases levied 
for the District of Columbia in the last 
session, provides more than ample funds 
to meet the needs of the District of 
Columbia for some time to come. 

As the District of Columbia spending 
authorized to be appropriated under 
these bills appears wise and practical, 
of course, funds therefor will be approved 
by the Appropriations Committees of the 
two bodies and by the Congress. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


The committee and the Congress have, 
in the past years, provided, and will in 
the future provide, every necessary and 
reasonable authorization of funds for the 
operation of the District of Columbia 
government. The Constitution places 
the burden upon the Congress to “exer- 
cise” exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever” for the Nation’s Capital. As 
one of the legislative committees of the 
Congress for the District of Columbia, 
your committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying the District’s 
problem’s and making recommendations 
to the Congress. In carrying out this 
function, your committee as well as the 
Congress have endeavored to recognize 
the interests of both the local residents 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
people in all of the States who share with 
those living within the city of Washing- 
ton a mutual interest in the welfare of 
the Capital City of all of the people of the 
United States. 

The primary concern of the committee 
has been to provide the necessary funds 
with which the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment can meet its obligations and 
needs. The committee and the Congress 
have been just as intent in protecting 
taxpayers in the District of Columbia 
from wasteful expenditure of their tax 
moneys as they have been in protecting 
the taxpayers of all the States when sup- 
plying funds to the District of Columbia 
by way of Federal contribution. 

Joint hearings with the Fiscal Subcom- 
mittee on the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee were recently concluded 
on 12 various bills dealing with the finan- 
cials problems of the District. The pros 
and cons of these bills have been fully de- 
bated, and the reported bill represents 
the conclusions of a substantial majority 
of the committee as to the most appro- 
priate and justifiable method of provid- 
ing necessary authorization to meet the 
District’s financial requirements. 

CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FINANCES 

While the Congress has never adopted 
a specific statement of policy on the fi- 
nancing of the District of Columbia, on 
the basis of the record over a long period 
of years, a congressional policy might be 
inferred from the actions of the Congress. 

It is a fair summation to state that the 
Congress expects the residents and busi- 
nesses of the District of Columbia to bear 
a reasonable share of the local tax bur- 
dens, so long as their tax payments are 
reasonably comparable to taxes gener- 
ally in the metropolitan area, and any 
costs of local government in excess of 
local revenues are an obligation which 
the Congress must meet. The citizens 
of the District of Columbia should not 
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expect the people in the States to con- 
tribute money to relieve District resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia to pay 
the costs of local government in the Na- 
tion’s Capital beyond what is a reason- 
able local contribution. 

Any cost for the operation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which exceeds the tax 
revenues derived from reasonable local 
taxes is an obligation of the citizens of 
the rest of the nation to be provided for 
by the Congress. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


The Federal Government has been 
contributing toward the expenses of the 
District of Columbia since its inception, 
with Federal financial participation 
varying in amounts and in percentage of 
the District's costs ranging from 8 to 
50 percent thereof. 

Starting in 1925, Congress commenced 
appropriating an annual Federal contri- 
bution in a lump sum. From 1939 on, 
provision for a lump-sum payment was 
made permanent in the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act, with $6 million then 
authorized (53 Stat. 1085; D.C. Code, title 
47-134). 

The act of July 16, 1947 (68 Stat. 113; 
D.C. Code, title 47-2501b), provides that 
for fiscal year 1948 and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the Federal Government 
is authorized to appropriate $12 million 
to the District of Columbia, of which $11 
million should be credited to the general 
fund and $1 million to the water fund 
of the city. 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1954 (70 Stat. 83; D.C. Code, title 47 
2501b) provided for a “Federal contri- 
bution” to the general fund, in addition 
to the $11 million, or a total of $20 mil- 
lion. This was amended in 1957 to a 
total of $23 million, and finally in 1959 
to a total of $32 million, which is the 
present law. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED 

Congressional authorizations for an- 
nual Federal contributions to the District 
of Columbia general fund, and the 
amounts actually appropriated by Con- 
gress each year under that authority, 
for fiscal years 1955 through 1963, are as 
follows—note that beginning in fiscal 
year 1955, a certain amount of the Fed- 
eral appropriation to the District of 
Columbia general fund has been specified 
each year as available for capital outlay 
only, on a basis of dollar-for-dollar 
matching by the District of Columbia 
government: 


For 
capital other 
outlay | purposes 


Millions | Millions 
$20 


Author- |Appro 
ized al 


Fiscal year 


$20 $7 $13 
20 18 6, 25 11.75 
23 20 7 13 
23 20 7 13 
32 25 7 18 
32 25 0 2⁵ 
32 25 0 25 
32 30 5 25 
32 30 5 25 


In 1960, the appropriation language was changed to 
specify that all the Federal a la p e eterna in excess of 
$25,000,000 would be earmarke: capital outlay. The 
reason for this was that the borrowing authority of 
$75,000,000 for the District of Columbia public works 
construction program was granted that year. 
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WHAT THE FISCAL HEARINGS SHOWED 


Because there has been a complete 
misrepresentation by certain news media 
throughout the country to the effect that 
the city of Washington has been mis- 
treated from a financial viewpoint by the 
Federal Government, a summary of some 
pertinent data presented at the commit- 
tee’s recently held joint hearings is 
presented. Testimony there established 
that the District of Columbia has fared 
better than any other city of comparable 
size in the United States. 

First. Of 13 U.S. cities of which the 
District of Columbia is 1, with popula- 
tion between 500,000 and 1 million, in a 
tabulation of census figures showing 
population changes from 1950 to 1960, 
and the changes in the number of city 
government employees per 1,000 popula- 
tion, the District of Columbia leads all 
these cities in the number—34.5—of city 
employees per 1,000, and in the increase 
in this number—9.6—per 1,000, over the 
10-year period. 

Second. Significantly, the tremendous 
increase in number of District employees 
has been positions from grade 6 upward, 
clearly indicating a tendency to add more 
and more to the number of administra- 
tive personnel in the District of Colum- 
bia government, far out of proportion to 
the similar increase in the number of 
lower salaried, clerical personnel. Again, 
as compared with 12 other cities of com- 
parable size, the District of Columbia 
leads them all in the increase in 
such expenditures for personnel services 
during this 10-year period. Actually, in 
the case of the District, expenditures for 
personnel services constitute some two- 
thirds of the entire operating expenses 
of the District government—and has 
reached the figure of $176,132,000 in the 
District of Columbia’s budget estimate 
for fiscal 1964. 

Third. Congress has appropriated over 
$50 million to the District of Columbia 
for school construction in the past 8 
years, with which have been built 53 
schools, or 942 classrooms with the ca- 
pacity of 27,967 pupils. No other city of 
comparable size in the United States 
anywhere nearly approaches the ex- 
penditures of Congress for the District 
of Columbia school construction in this 
period. 

Fourth. While there are still instances 
of individual schools—among Washing- 
ton’s total of 187—being overcrowded in 
some areas of the District, or becoming 
obsolete, or in need of repair—just as 
there are in any school system through- 
out the country—Congress can hardly be 
charged with neglect of the schools of 
the District of Columbia in light of the 
foregoing appropriations. The condi- 
tions referred to are not untypical of 
conditions in many parts of the country. 
Further, there are presently in the Dis- 
trict 56 elementary school standard 
classrooms standing vacant and unused 
in 26 sound, usable schoolbuildings. 
Such vacancy, it is claimed, is attribut- 
able to shifting population in the Dis- 
trict in recent years—but nevertheless 
unused although having a capacity of 
1,680 pupils. In addition, 60 other school 
classrooms in the District, with a capac- 
ity of 1,800 pupils, are presently being 
used as administrative offices. 
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Fifth. Whereas the District of Colum- 
bia ranked seventh among the 13 cities 
of comparable size in school year 1956-57 
for current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance, yet for the 
school year 1960-61 the District ranked 
second in current expenditures per pupil. 
Likewise it ranked second in the increase 
in this figure during the 5-year period 
referred to. 

These and other figures presented at 
the joint hearings clearly illustrate that 
expenditures for public education in the 
District of Columbia over the past 7 
years have more than kept pace with 
similar expenditures in other cities of 
comparable size in the United States. 

CONCLUSION 


It was urged upon the joint commit- 
tee by the Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget that more adequate Fed- 
eral payments would reduce the future 
reliance required on borrowing to finance 
new capital facilities.” 

While a backlog of capital outlay 
needs has developed in the District, for 
which additional borrowing authority 
may be necessary, the Appropriations 
Committees and Congress may well find 
that the 100-percent increase over pres- 
ent District of Columbia borrowing au- 
thority by the other fiscal bill, H.R. 4277, 
may not be as urgent in view of the rec- 
ommended increase by this committee in 
H.R. 6177 of the maximum authorized 
Federal contribution from $32 million 
per year to $45 million. 

The committee believes that if the 
Congress approves this bill, as reported, 
it will have provided for a liberal Fed- 
eral contribution to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and by what to a substantial 
majority of the committee seems the 
most appropriate and justifiable proce- 
os. EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 

Since 1955, there has been a provision 
in the District of Columbia law stipulat- 
ing that $7 million of the annual Federal 
payment to the general fund of the 
District of Columbia, if the entire au- 
thorized amount be appropriated, must 
be used only for capital outlay purposes. 
That is, the last $7 million of the au- 
thorized payment or such part of that $7 
million as may be appropriated, shall be 
so used. Thus, when the authorized 
Federal payment was increased to $32 
million beginning with fiscal year 1959, it 
was specified that all of this amount ap- 
propriated in excess of $25 million must 
be used for capital outlay only. 

The reason for this restriction on the 
Federal payment in past years un- 
doubtedly arose from the fact that al- 
though a 10-year program of public 
works construction for the District of 
Columbia, estimated to cost some $145.3 
million, was approved in 1954, no provi- 
sion for financing this program aside 
from revenues to the general fund was 
made until 1958, when the District was 
authorized to borrow as much as $75 mil- 
lion from the U.S. Treasury to aid in 
financing the remaining part of the con- 
struction program. 

Inasmuch as H.R. 4277 will increase 
this borrowing authority to a maximum 
of $150 million, this committee feels that 
the above-described restriction on the 
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expenditure of the Federal payment will 
no longer serve a useful purpose. For 
this reason, H.R. 6177 has been amended 
so as to remove this limitation at the end 
of fiscal year 1963, and thus permit the 
Commissioners and the Appropriations 
Committees to allocate the entire Fed- 
eral contribution at their own discretion. 
The committee wishes to make it clear, 
however, that this amendment is not in- 
tended to prohibit the use of any part of 
the Federal payment for capital outlay 
purposes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALEY. I just wondered if the 
gentleman from North Carolina could 
inform the House what the taxpayers of 
the United States, where this money 
comes from, gets out of the expenditures 
made in the District of Columbia. I am 
getting a little tired, and I think a lot 
of other people are getting tired, when 
we look down here and see these re- 
development programs in the District 
where land and improvements that were 
producing revenue is not being used, and 
where millions of dollars could have been 
collected in taxes. Yet, this bunch of 
people downtown are constantly com- 
plaining, about what the general tax- 
payers of the United States should do 
for the District of Columbia. I do not 
see where we are getting anything from 
the District of Columbia for this money 
that we are asking the general taxpayers 
to expend. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman, and I had intended to men- 
tion this earlier, that in the last Con- 
gress the taxes were increased in the 
District of Columbia so as to bring an ad- 
ditional yield of $15 million for use by 
the District government. 

Now as to what the people in your dis- 
trict and other districts of the Nation 
get, I think the members of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia have 
the common feeling that the people of 
the Nation have a responsibility here be- 
cause this is the Nation’s Capital. A 
great deal of the property here in the 
District of Columbia is occupied by Fed- 
eral buildings and, certainly, there 
should be some participation in the af- 
fairs of the District of Columbia by the 
average taxpayer. 

Mr. HALEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man this? Do we not, as a government, 
pay for police protection? Do we not 
pay our water bills and do we not pay 
our light bills? What do we get for this 
money? I realize this is a Federal Cap- 
ital but what would the District of Co- 
lumbia be if it were not for the expendi- 
tures of the taxpayers’ money here in 
the District of Columbia, where they 
have the highest per capita income of any 
part of this whole United States and, 
yet, they are constantly crying for more 
and more and more. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is familiar with the many fac- 
tors that go into this picture. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the limita- 
tion of time, may I conclude by saying 
that the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee gave careful consideration to this 
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legislation. We feel it should be en- 
acted without the amendments which 
I understand will be proposed by my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter] and others. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include additional in- 
formation. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. In today’s issue 
of the Washington Post, amongst other 
things, the usually inaccurate Drew 
Pearson has this to say about me: 

DEROUNIAN is the same Congressman who, 
according to two members of U.S. military 
intelligence, coddled Edward V. Sittler, who 
deserted the United States of America to 
broadcast propaganda for Hitler during the 
war. Sittler renounced his American citizen- 
ship in 1939, was captured at the end of the 
war and given special privileges by Captain 
DEROUNIAN, now Congressman DEROUNIAN, 
then in command of a prisoner-of-war camp 
in Germany. 


This ridiculous charge was made by 
this same Washington columnist before. 
The fact of the matter is that I never 
heard of Sittler until his name appeared 
in local papers, some time in 1959, dur- 
ing a controversy in one of the colleges 
in my district. 

A review of my official orders shows 
that I was assigned to the 66th Infantry, 
and on November 28, 1945, was placed on 
special duty at Altenstadt, Germany, as 
camp commander of the civilian intern- 
ment camp No. 10 and the Altenstadt 
prisoner enclosure No. 1, in addition to 
my other duties; that I departed Europe 
on March 3, 1946, and arrived in the 
United States March 11, 1946. 

No prisoner of war received any spe- 
cial favors or courtesies from me be- 
cause such were not within my duties. 
After being shot at by the Germans dur- 
ing combat, I was not about to turn soft 
on these people, especially an American 
turncoat. 

The only passes I gave out were those 
ordered by higher authority. At one 
time, around Christmas, I took the camp 
commanders of both camps with me to a 
German orphanage, where they pre- 
sented toys that the prisoners had made 
and these were either given to the or- 
phaned children, or sold. I have a let- 
ter of thanks from the head of the 
Bavarian Red Cross concerning this 
incident. 

Just to be sure, I have checked the 
personnel files for the period I was camp 
commander. Nowhere in them does the 
name of Sittler appear. I know he was 
not one of the leaders because, had I 
known of an American turncoat who 
spoke fluent English, he certainly would 
have come to my attention. 
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This same slanderous charge was made 
during the campaign of 1960, by my op- 
ponent. Newsday, a newspaper in my 
district usually opposing me for Con- 
gress, had this to say about my op- 
ponent and his attempt on this same 
type of smear, on October 26, 1960: 

Drury not only lacks experience but also 
normal decency. He attempted to link 
DEROUNIAN with Dr. Edward Sittler because 
as the post-World War II commander of a 
prisoner-of-war camp containing thousands 
of Nazis—DEROUNIAN might have come into 
fleeting contact with Sittler. That Hitlerite 
was mistakenly hired by C. W. Post Col- 
lege, but quit under pressure when ex- 
posed. To rake up the case is about as 
low a smear as we have seen in a long time. 
Drury has disqualified himself. 

DEROUNIAN should be reelected. 


And he was. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, with 
the usual fairness of our distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMrtian], he 
sought to divide the time equally between 
those who are supporting the bill as re- 
ported and those who seek to improve 
the bill by amending it. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I would 
like to indicate that there is no difference 
of opinion as to what must be done. 
The principles are agreed upon by all. 
We can take the majority report almost 
in full up to its conclusion. We could 
then substitute the proposal that the bill 
should be amended so as to provide for 
the full amount called for by the pro- 
posed amendment that will be offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN], or even go further and sub- 
stitute H.R. 4592, which is a formula 
which would apply for the next 10 years 
in the District of Columbia. 

Every bit of reasoning in the majority 
report would sustain that conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not any doubt 
that the Congress, as stated in the ma- 
jority report, desires to provide every 
necessary and reasonable authorization 
of funds for the operation of the District 
of Columbia government. There is not 
any doubt that, and again I quote the 
majority report, the costs for the oper- 
ation of the District of Columbia which 
exceed the tax revenues derived from 
reasonable local taxes is an obligation of 
the citizens of the rest of the Nation, to 
be provided for by the Congress. That is 
precisely what we seek to do here. The 
amendment, as indicated by all of the 
testimony adduced both at the joint 
hearings and at the hearings conducted 
by the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, indicate that the amount 
now called for in the bill as proposed is 
insufficient and inadequate. Whether 
the Congress has done its full job in 
years gone by or not is unimportant in 
assessing now what must be done in the 
District of Columbia to keep up the kind 
of a capital the United States should be 
proud of and that the District of Colum- 
bia and its residents need. 

For the first time in my history of 
service in this Congress, I find that every 
civic group in the District, every group 
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that is at all interested in the welfare of 
the citizens of the District, every board 
of trade, every chamber of commerce, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
committees within the District of Co- 
Ivmbia all came in and said that they 
were in favor of the President’s formula 
as submitted by the District Commis- 
sioners, as indicated and called for by 
H.R. 4592, which, unfortunately, the 
District Committee rejected. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman one question that has to do 
with the educational funds made avail- 
able for the District of Columbia. I note 
in the bill his approach, which is the ad- 
ministration’s approach, and also in the 
majority report of the committee, none 
of the increased funds are earmarked 
for educational purposes. Those of us 
who serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee handling the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, realize 
that there is a crying need as far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned in the 
area of education. I do not believe that 
we should use the vehicle of impacted 
aid for the District of Columbia; how- 
ever, I do feel we should make more 
funds available in a direct grant to the 
District for its schools. In the gentle- 
man’s approach, and in the majority 
committee report, the earmarking of ed- 
ucational aid, the No. 1 need of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is not looked upon 
with favor. Why are not these funds 
earmarked for educational purposes? 

Mr. MULTER. I believe the feeling of 
the majority of the committee, as it is the 
feeling of the Commissioners, is rather 
than earmarking specific funds for spe- 
cific purposes, they should come in before 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
make out each year precisely what they 
need for each of these items, then the 
Committee on Appropriations will do the 
appropriating. 

In each of these bills, H.R. 6177 we 
are considering now, and H.R. 4277 which 
we will consider when we get through 
with this, all we do is enact an authoriza- 
tion. We authorize payment by the Fed- 
eral Government in lieu of taxes as a 
general contribution to the upkeep and 
management of the District affairs. In 
the other bill we will authorize a lending 
from the United States Treasury to the 
District of Columbia for capital improve- 
ments. In each instance, whether we 
do it from year to year or take the Pres- 
ident’s formula of a 10-year period, the 
Commissioners have to come before the 
Committee on Appropriations and prove 
what they need, both by way of a grant 
and by way of lending authority; then 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
recommend to the Congress and the Con- 
gress will appropriate the money in ac- 
cordance with what they can prove they 
need. If they can show that they need 
$10 million for schools this year, I hope 
they will get it for schools. If they do 
not need that much next year, then they 
should not get that much and I am sure 
they will not. 
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Mr. LAIRD. When we get into the ap- 
propriations part of it, there are many 
things the District Commissioners put 
a higher priority on than education. In 
the authorization language we should 
earmark funds for educational purposes, 
and I do not think we will have any 
trouble in getting a higher authoriza- 
tion for the District of Columbia. I 
think this is a crying need as far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned, and 
the No. 1 objective should be to improve 
the educational facilities in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MULTER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman in his general statement about 
education and the educational processes 
and the importance thereof. That 
should be the prime item that should 
get our attention. But I think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can do a better 
job once we enact the authorization we 
seek here. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is 
quite correct in his answers to the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
It was the feeling of the subcommittee 
that we should merely go into the prop- 
osition of authorizing an amount of 
money. The Board of Education, or the 
majority of that Board, the District Com- 
missioners, and the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the House all felt 
that the usual procedure should be fol- 
lowed. The Board of Education should 
justify its request to the Commissioners, 
then the Commissioners and the Board 
of Education justify them before the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

It seems to me that this is, as the 
gentleman from New York said before, 
the proper approach to the problem. 

Mr. MULTER. I think that is much 
the better way of handling it. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
has 2 minutes remaining. The gentle- 
man from Virginia has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 14% minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
fellow members of the school board, fel- 
low members of the largest city council 
in the world, and fellow members of the 
State legislature: I begin my speech in 
this way because I believe we are sitting 
as members of a school board and mem- 
bers of a city council, and serving in the 
office of State legislature at the same 
time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I wish I could 
yield. I want to comment first on the 
fact that we just do not have time to do 
the kind of job we ought to do as school 
board members and in large measure we 
are sitting as school board members to- 
day. If we were actually serving on a 
school board at home we would spend 
100 times more time than we are spend- 
ing today, just on dealing with education 
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alone. And, this is so important. Since 
I have been a member of the District 
Committee, and because I have some 
strong beliefs with regard to education 
and because I served as a schoolteacher 
for 7 years, I believed maybe I could 
make a contribution by visiting the 
schools. I have done so and I want re- 
spectfully to disagree with my chairman 
and those who say that we have been 
good to the school system here, for we 
have not. 

The condition of the school classrooms, 
physical condition, and these facilities 
of the District of Columbia, my friends, 
is a disgrace to America, and it is high 
time that we in the Congress began to 
realize our responsibilities toward the 
school system here. With the proposi- 
tions to be offered we can help. I hope 
you will. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia has 142 minutes remain- 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1½ minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CoHE- 
LAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no question in the mind of any- 
one who lives in Washington, who sits 
on the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, or who serves in this Congress, that 
Washington is a city in trouble. Not 
only do those who live and work here 
recognize this fact, but it has been an- 
alyzed and reported to the Nation dur- 
ing the last 3 months by at least one 
New York 


Look, the Saturday Evening Post, and 
US. News & World Report. Each of 
these publications has stated in essence 
that our National Capital is in a posture 
which makes the Nation ashamed, and 
that it is in such a posture largely be- 
cause it has inadequate funds to do a 
decent job of governing. 

It is significant, I believe, that the 
committee in reporting the bill before 
us today, recognized the fact that some- 
thing more must be done—that the 
Federal payment as a measure of the 
Federal Government’s unique responsi- 
bility to the Nation’s Capital, must be 
increased. 

Unfortunately, the increase to $45 mil- 
lion recommended by the committee is 
far from responsive to the extremely 
difficult fiscal situation which confronts 
the District in the coming year. 

Merely to maintain present levels of 
service—to meet pay raises, to maintain 
fire service, and to complete construc- 
tion already underway—the District 
will have to increase its spending by 
$26,736,000. The District Commission- 
ers have already indicated their inten- 
tion to raise the real property tax by 
20 cents per $100 to yield an added $5 
million. This will still leave a gap of 
$21 million—the amount which would 
be provided by raising the Federal pay- 
ment to $53 million—but in this light 
such an increase must be considered 
modest, not excessive. 

The District cannot recover, however, 
from the long neglect of its civic obli- 
gations in a single year, or by this means 
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alone. What is required is a program 
by which the city can look and plan 
ahead—a financial plan whereby it can 
improve its schools. its welfare services, 
its police protection and other vital com- 
munity services. Such planning is not 
possible under the committee’s bill, but 
it is possible under the formula con- 
tained in title I of H.R. 4592. 

While this formula has been attacked 
as vague, and as depriving Congress of 
its powers, neither in fact, is the case. 
The formula, in fact, is a simple, equi- 
table procedure which would authorize 
the Federal Government to appropriate 
each year an amount equivalent to that 
which it would pay to the District if it 
were a private business, subject to real 
property, personal property, and busi- 
ness income and related taxes. Under 
this formula, the Federal payment au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1964 would be 
approximately $53 million—an amount 
which is estimated to increase by about 
$3 million each year thereafter to $67 
million in 1969. 

The obvious equity of this formula— 
of placing the Federal payment on a 
businesslike basis—is enhanced by the 
fact that the amount of the authorized 
appropriation would be adjusted an- 
nually depending on relevant conditions 
in the District. For example, whenever 
the Federal Government, by the acquisi- 
tion of real property in the District, re- 
moves that property from the tax rolls, 
the authorized Federal payment would 
inerease. Conversely, when the Govern- 
ment relinquishes property in the Dis- 
trict, thus returning it to the tax roles, 
the authorization would decrease. The 
same would also apply with respect to 
a reising or lowering of local tax rates. 

This formula, Mr. Chairman, would 
allow and encourage planning which is 
essential for the solution of local prob- 
lems. It would not, however, diminish 
the authority or responsibility of this 
body. In the first place, Congress can 
review, alter, or abolish the formula at 
any time. Second, we are only talking 
about authorization. Appropriations will 
continue to be made on an annual basis. 
The Appropriations Committees will con- 
tinue to make line-by-line analysis of the 
proposed District budgets, and I am con- 
fident they will insure that not one penny 
of an increased Federal payment will be 
spent needlessly. 

In brief, Congress need not fear that 
it is legislating itself into a straitjacket. 
Rather, it would be working a vast im- 
provement while retaining full and ulti- 
mate authority. 

Mr. Chairman, this formula has been 
endorsed by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the District Commissioners. It has 
been endorsed by such citizen groups as 
the Metropolitan Board of Trade and the 
Federal City Council. 

As the Washington Post stated on Sat- 
urday: 

With the general acknowledgment of both 
current and future needs, the House ought 
to return to the President's formula. It is 
not designed to give the District a special 
favor but simply to discharge the Govern- 
ment’s obligation as the leading enterprise in 
this Federal enclave. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sound and 
thoroughly justified proposal, and I urge 
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its adoption so that both the District and 
the Federal Government can meet their 
responsibilities to the people of our Na- 
tion’s Capital in a realistic, constructive 
manner. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. The point made rela- 
tive to the earmarking of funds for 
schools in my judgment is, as far as I 
am concerned, well taken. It will be 
necessary when you offer your amend- 
ment to earmark a certain portion of 
that to the school system. I think we 
all recognize there is a very definite need 
in the District and I would be happy to 
support such an earmarking of funds for 
the school system. 

Mr. COHELAN. Iam very friendly to 
that idea, but I would rather allow my 
amendment to be voted simply on its 
merits. Perhaps the gentleman would 
want to offer an amendment to accom- 
Plish that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 
all time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 2 of article VI of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-2501b) is amended by 
striking out “and the sum of $21,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1959 and for each fiscal year 
thereafter” and i in lieu thereof 
the following: “the sum of $21,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1959 through 1963, 
inclusive, and the sum of $34,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1964 and for each fiscal year 
thereafter.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following: “and in 
the proviso in such subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out ‘and subsequent fiscal years’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘and for each subse- 
quent fiscal year through and ineluding 
fiscal year 1963'.” 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it to the commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr. COHELAN. No; it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MULTER. As I understand it, 
the amendment sought to be offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Co- 
HELAN] is to change the amount as re- 
ported by the committee and which is 
contained within the amendment. My 
question is, Will he be precluded from 
offering that amendment if the commit- 
tee amendment prevails? 

The CHAIRMAN. He will not. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


I will be glad to yield 


1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoHELAN: On 
page 1, line 9, strike out 634,000,000“ and in- 
sert $42,000,000". 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
$53 million in Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia, provided for in this 
amendment, is absolutely essential if the 
Federal Government is to meet its fair 
responsibilities to our Nation’s Capital, 
and if the District in turn is to meet its 
own mounting obligations. 

From 1950 to 1960—the decade of the 
1950’s—the total population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia declined by almost 
40,000. During the same period, the 
number of school-age children rose by 
30,000—an increase of 23 percent—and 
the number of elderly, those 65 and over, 
by 12,500—an increase of 22 percent. In 
other words, at the same time that the 
age groups requiring heavy public ex- 
penditures for such services as educa- 
tion, welfare, health, and recreation con- 
tinued to increase, the wage earning 
group requiring a minimum of these pub- 
lic services, while providing a solid source 
of tax revenues, decreased by 16 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the increase in Federal 
payment to $45 million contained in the 
committee’s bill is encouraging. It is 
recognition that the Federal Government 
has not been meeting its unique respon- 
sibilities to our Nation’s Capital. 

It is, however, an increase which is far 
from responsive to the extremely diffi- 
cult financial situation confronting the 
District in fiscal 1964. It is a payment 
so limited as to condemn the District to 
further deterioration in existing pro- 
grams at the very time when Congress 
should be lending strong affirmative sup- 
port for their improvement. 

Commissioner Tobriner pointed out 
during the joint hearings held by the 
Senate and House District Committees: 

Justifiable demands for expenditures 
now exceed available revenues to such an 
extent that the District is facing one of the 
most serious financial crises in its history. 


From the hearings also came the sig- 
nificant fact that merely to stand still— 
to maintain fiscal 1963 levels of perform- 
ance—the District will require an addi- 
tional $26,736,000 in the coming year. 
The Federal pay raise, for example, 
added $12 million for exactly the same 
number of employees. Congress also 
added $1.2 million to the expense of 
maintaining fire protection by reducing 
the fireman’s work week and thus requir- 
ing additional firemen to maintain 
service. 

The imperative need, however, is not 
to stand still and there is substantial 
evidence that the funds available to date 
have not been adequate. 

Take the matter of schools. By 1970, 
some 165,000 children will be enrolled in 
the public school system—about 24 per- 
cent more than the present total. The 
District must undertake both primary 
and secondary school construction to 
catch up with and prepare for this grow- 
ing school population, to eliminate part- 
time sessions, to replace inadequate facil- 
ities, and to provide suitable facilities 
for the years ahead. New text books will 
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be needed, and new teachers to maintain, 
or possibly improve, the pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

Mr. Chairman, the enormity of the task 
involved merely to stand still—for the 
District to hold its own—let alone to 
move ahead in the many areas of civic 
responsibility where attention is desper- 
ately required, make it clear that our 
amendment to provide a Federal pay- 
ment of $53 million is modest and justi- 
fied. It would truly be tragic if the 
House were to condemn the District to 
continuous deterioration, or if the House 
were to tie the hands of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in areas where need can 
clearly be demonstrated, but such would 
be the case if the authorized payment 
were to be limited as the committee has 
proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this amend- 
ment be supported and overwhelmingly 
approved as a matter of justice and 
equity. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, as I 
understand it, would raise the amount of 
the Federal contribution from the $45 
million figure to $53 million. This is 
based, as the gentleman says, upon the 
legislation recommended by the White 
House. 

I think those who have read the hear- 
ing will agree with me that this figure of 
$53 million is based on a rather nebu- 
lous computation. Even the proponents 
of the Multer plan, if I may call it that, 
would not even positively state the 
amount of the yield to the District from 
the application of the formula set forth 
in the plan. 

We had as our first witness the As- 
sistant Director of the Budget, Mr. 
Staats. Senator BIBLE, in interrogating 
him before the joint committee hearings 
asked him to state how they arrived at 
the figure of $52,600,000. A reading of 
Mr. Staats’ testimony will indicate to 
anyone that the proponents of the plan 
were merely pulling a figure out of the 
hat. 

In the administration proposal which 
we referred to as the Multer bill, you will 
note that subsection C of the formula 
which would be used to determine what 
the Federal payment would be, is in it- 
self a rather strange creation. It says 
Federal Government agencies shall be 
related to private business and that the 
revenue coming under this Federal pay- 
ment shall be computed as if, for in- 
stance, the Congress was a business op- 
erating in the community. 

Now I asked Mr. Staats what business 
he would consider the Department of 
Agriculture to resemble in the District 
of Columbia. You could ask that about 
any other department. He said, we 
would have to go to the General Serv- 
ices Administration and get help from 
them. He said that in figuring out this 
subsection C part of the formula that a 
man working in a service station would 
be considered just as the president of the 
largest insurance company or the largest 
bank in the District of Columbia. So 
this figure of $53 million is just an arbi- 
trary figure that has been pulled out of 
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the hat as support for a rather peculiar 
formula which has been sent up here for 
consideration. 

The District Commissioners cannot be 
very serious about asking now that the 
Federal payment go up to $53 million 
from the present $32 million. Oh, we 
have had a lot of support for raising it 
to $53 million, as the gentleman from 
New York has said, but I will guarantee 
you if the gentleman from New York had 
proposed that we raise it to $100 million, 
he would have more support for his prop- 
osition because this is just standard op- 
erating procedure. The same thing 
would be true in almost any area of the 
United States. But we say to you, the 
approach of the subcommittee, as sup- 
ported by the full committee, is sound 
and it ought to be supported and the 
amendment ought to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, which wil! do nothing else but to 
increase the authorized Federal payment 
by an additional $8 million per year over 
that which has been approved and rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to state 
that I do not want to get into a bidding 
contest with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia or anyone else as to what should 
be the Federal contribution or Federal 
payment to the District of Columbia. 
I do not believe that there is any Mem- 
ber of this body who has more interest 
and more concern about the welfare and 
the efficient operation of the Nation’s 
Capital than does the gentleman who is 
presently standing in the well of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I would want the most 
liberal amount possible authorized and 
appropriated to operate the Nation’s 
Capital. But I realize, as all of the Mem- 
bers of the House must realize, that there 
must be a ceiling, there has got to be 
some compromise as to what this amount 
should be. Of course, it is strictly a 
matter of opinion as to what is the cor- 
rect and fair amount. However, I be- 
lieve the committee after holding lengthy 
hearings and extensive deliberations, did 
come up with a reasonable, practical 
compromise. In effect, by raising the 
authorizing payment from $32 million 
to $45 million we doubled or rather in- 
creased the Federal payment by 50 per- 
cent, because during the current fiscal 
year the Committee on Appropriations 
only appropriated $30 million of the 
present authorized amount. We are in- 
creasing the authorization up to $45 mil- 
lion. Therefore, if the Committee on 
Appropriations appropriates the full 
amount, the Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia for next year will 
be 50 percent higher than it was this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to also 
point out that in the present authorized 
Federal payment of $32 million, of which 
$30 million was appropriated last year 
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or, rather, during this current fiscal 
year, there will be a surplus in the 
amount of $9.3 million. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting enough 
to point out that the Commissioners last 
year in requesting a greater Federal pay- 
ment asked only for an increase of $4 
million or rather an increase in the au- 
thorized amount from $32 million up to 
$36 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I pointed out earlier in 
my remarks that in the present proposed 
budget this amount authorized in the 
bill or recommended in the bill by the 
committee will provide a balanced 
budget, even if the Committee on Appro- 
priations appropriates the full amount, 
and they have historically found ways of 
cutting the District. of Columbia budget, 
just as they have historically found ways 
of cutting the budget for every Federal 
agency. 

Mr. Chairman, reference was made to 
the so-called Multer proposal, the pro- 
posal to establish a formula for assessing 
the value of federally owned property 
here in the Nation’s Capital. If that for- 
mula were adopted and if we could arrive 
at a value of the federally owned prop- 
erty, in keeping with what the District 
of Columbia Commissioners think it 
should be, the real property taxes on all 
federally owned property or taxable fed- 
erally owned property—if the formula 
were adopted—it would not provide the 
amount of revenue that the bill contains. 
In other words, if the real property tax 
were set at the same rate that other 
people in the District of Columbia are 
paying, all of the real property taxes 
from Federal property would only 
amount to $29 million. So, we are actu- 
ally authorizing here in the bill, before 
amendment, 50 percent more than the 
Federal-owned property would yield if 
they were paying taxes like all private 
industry in the Nation’s Capital were 
paying. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr, COHELAN. The gentleman will 
agree with me, I am sure, that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners urged the Federal 
payment of $53 million; is that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. This year they did recommend 
$53 million. 

Mr. COHELAN. And if the gentleman 
will yield further, all of the civic and 
political organizations in the District of 
Columbia testified in favor of the $53 
million Federal payment. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I tried to indicate dur- 
ing the course of the general debate that 
there is no real disagreements in prin- 
ciple here. Our disagreement arises 
over how to apply that principle. I 
think that all will agree that the District 
of Columbia does need more money and 
all agree that it cannot raise all of that 
money by taxation. As part of the 
package that was sent up here by the 
Commissioners and as was introduced by 
me is a tax bill, H.R. 4598, unfortunately 
under our legislative process we cannot 
have it before us at the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
that I can recall that any community 
has indicated its willingness to pay 
more taxes. If the additional money is 
authorized for the District of Columbia 
and the additional money is paid into 
the general fund out of the Treasury as 
called for by this bill, even to the extent 
of the $53 million, and if the additional 
money is authorized to be lent to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as called for in H.R. 
4277 that still would not be enough. 
The people in the District indicate that 
they are willing to go along with the tax 
bill which I have introduced and take an 
additional burden upon themselves to 
pay more taxes in order to do the things 
that must be done in the District of 
Columbia for health, education, welfare, 
and all the other necessary items that 
must be paid for, in order to give the 
District of Columbia good, decent, and 
proper government. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that in 1924, with a total appropriation 
of $23 million. The U.S. share was $9 
million, or approximately 40 percent. In 
1964 the estimated budget is $236 mil- 
lion, 10 times more with the share of the 
US. Government only 13 percent. 

On that basis, we would have every 
right to come in here and ask for 10 
times the $9 million we contributed in 
1924, or $90 million. We are asking for 
only $53 million. 

Bear in mind in the last few years this 
Congress has mandatorily required the 
District of Columbia to spend on salaries 
$44 millions more than in prior years, 
each year $44 million additional. During 
the same time, the Congress has appro- 
priated a total of $33 million less than 
the amount that was authorized by the 
Congress. 

Our responsibility in this Congress is to 
make sure that we at least give them for 
fiscal year 1964, the $53 million called for 
by the Cohelan amendment. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I merely want to 
commend the gentleman on the state- 
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ment he is making and associate myself 
with his remarks and to announce to the 
House that at the proper time I will ask 
uanimous consent to put in a set of tables 
which will support the gentleman’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MULTER. I believe some of those 
tables are a part of the hearing record as 
printed under the title District of Colum- 
bia fiscal authorizations. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. What kind of a 
study has been made recently on com- 
parable real estate taxes of the District 
of Columbia with other cities? 

Mr. COHELAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, the very thing I am referring to, 
may I say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, has to do with comparable tax 
rates. The rate in the District, I am 
informed, at the present time is $2.50 per 
hundred of assessed valuation, the 
assessed valuation being on the basis of 
55 percent of the fair market value. 
When the gentleman compares this with 
comparable rates in cities of comparable 
size, in California, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other jurisdictions, he will 
find. it falls below the rates in other 
cities, I include the following table: 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

FINANCE OFFICE 
Taz burden in the Washington metropolitan 
area jor fiscal year 1963 (family of four 
with residence and car) 

The major direct taxes, namely, sales, in- 
come, real and personal property, and motor 
vehicle registration are calculated for a fam- 
ily of four in each of the jurisdictions under 
the following assumptions: 

(1) Applicable exemptions, deductions, 
and income tax rates in each jurisdiction 
were applied at each assumed income level. 

(2) Property tax rates adjusted to account 
for local assessing practices in each jurisdic- 
tion were applied to values assumed for each 
income level as follows: 


Income level 


(3) Sales taxes were computed by a uni- 


form expenditure 
income level. 

(4) All applicable motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees were used. 

The schedules below compare the tax bur- 
den in summary form. Jurisdiction-by-juris- 


formula applied to each 


Present Metropolitan area including 
District of District of Columbia 
Income sai Income 
Low tax | Median tax] High tax 
85,000. $308 $277 
$7, 420 372 
$10,000... 573 567 
— — —— 922 922 


diction comparisons follow. 
Proposed 1 Metropolitan aren includin, 
Distriet of “District of Columbia = 
W 
Low tax Median tax] High tax 
$322 $277 $283 $346 
445 372 381 468 
620 567 588 661 
1, 046 961 999 1,046 


pier? eons 7 ionda 20-cent increase in the real estate tax rate and the application of present income tax rates to $2,000 taxable income brackets rather than the 
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Tax comparison of major taxes in the Washington metropolitan area for fiscal year 1963 


[Tax burden ofa family of 4 owning a residence and a car] 


INCOME, $5,000 


DAt SH R 


Proposed ! 


Montgomery Prince 
Georges 


INCOME, $10,000 


dan 


$155 $180 $189 $189 $225 $225 $225 $225 $225 
275 297 306 310 278 284 292 268 276 
0 0 0 0 70 39 39 66 67 
11¹ 111 83 83 0 0 0 0 0 
32 32 23 23 20 20 ll 20 20 
573 620 661 605 593 568 567 579 588 
INCOME, $15,000 

$310 $400 $339 $339 $475 $475 $75 $475 $75 
412 446 549 465 417 426 438 402 414 
0 0 0 109 66 66 102 105 
168 168 134 134 0 0 0 0 0 
32 32 23 23 20 20 il 20 20 
922 1, 046 1, 045 961 1,021 987 990 999 1,014 


1 epee — — includes 20-cent increase in the real estate tax rate and the application of present income tax rates to $2,000 taxable income brackets rather than the 
ets. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCE OFFICE 
Taz burden in the 21 largest cities of the 

United States, 1962 (family of four with 

residence and car) 

The major direct taxes, namely, sales, in- 
come, real and personal property, and motor 
vehicle registration are calculated for a fam- 
ily of four in each of the jurisdictions under 
the following assumptions: 

(1) Applicable exemptions, deductions 
and income tax rates in each jurisdiction 
were applied at each assumed income level. 

(2) Property tax rates adjusted to account 
for local assessing practices in each juris- 


diction were applied to values assumed for 


each income level as follows: 
Residences Personal 
Income level (market 
value) 
value) 
$13, 500 $700 
15, 000 1,000 
20, 000 1, 600 
30, 000 2,500 


(3) Sales taxes were computed by a uni- 
form expenditure formula applied to each 
income level. 


(4) All applicable motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees were used. 

The schedule below compares the tax bur- 
den in summary form; another schedule 
shows the city-by-city comparison. 


21 cities Inclu 
District of Columbia 
Low | Median | High 
tax tax tax 
$124 $308 $594 
153 391 726 
227 545 1,006 
296 877 1,550 


December 1962, 


Taz burden in the 21 largest cities of the United States 


INCOME $5,000 
[Family of 4 owning a residence and a car] 
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Tax burden in the 21 largest cities of the United States—Continued 


INCOME $7,500 
[Family of 4 owning a residence and a car) 


Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman well 
knows because of his experience in 
municipal government that the assess- 
ment has not anything to do with it. I 
have compared property values here 
with homes that sell for $30,000, with 
homes that sell for $30,000 in my ter- 
ritory, and I find in every case the tax 
here is about 20 percent less than the 
tax paid by homeowners in my district. 
It is a matter of that kind of comparison, 
and that is the only kind of comparison 
that should be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. MuLTER) he was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, on 
that very point, if the tax part of this 
program as sent up by the District Com- 
missioners were enacted, it would then 
bring the District of Columbia tax up to 
a tax rate comparatively equal to that 
existing in Virginia and Maryland in the 
metropolitan district. But comparing 
what we pay here as real estate taxes 
in the District of Columbia as against 
what we pay in the city of New York, 
the real estate tax in the District is 
almost twice as high. In the State and 
city of New York our assessed valuations 
are usually fixed at 90 percent of fair 
value, which is about the highest in the 
country. On that basis we are still pay- 
ing less in the way of real estate taxes 
in the city of New York than is paid in 
the District of Columbia. 

We are not getting into the formula 
problem here, we are not getting into 
H.R. 4592, which seeks to provide a 10- 
year program. We are dealing with this 
fiscal year, and we are dealing only with 
an attempt to authorize $53 million by 
way of contributions to the general fund. 
The Commissioners still must go to the 


Chi- | Oin- | Cleve-| Dal- 

cago - d 
nati 

0 $75 0 
$254 | 208 $204 
0 0 0 
155 67 67 
26 10 10 
435 281 
9 13 17 


Committee on Appropriations and make 
out a case. Thereafter the Congress, 
when the appropriation bill is brought 
in, must decide exactly how much money 
shall be spent and what it shall be spent 
for. This is a very modest request, this 
$53 million request, but that is the mini- 
mum we need for the District. If we 
authorize less than $53 million the Con- 
gress is continuing the perpetration of 
an injustice on the District of Columbia. 

In saying that I do so without im- 
pugning the good faith of any of the 
members of any of the committees of 
Congress or of the Congress. They have 
used their best judgment. However, I 
appeal to them now to view this on the 
basis of what the District needs today. 
This is an opportunity to correct some 
of our past mistakes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. It has been said here a few 
minutes ago the attempt to increase the 
recommendation of the committee is 
standard operating procedure. I would 
respectfully submit that it is not stand- 
ard operating procedure in this instance 
and offer as evidence to support that 
statement, the facts which were con- 
tained at page 55 of the hearings. They 
show that there has been a very marked 
increase in the fiscal demands on the 
District of Columbia during the past year 
as a result of certain enactments of Con- 
gress and as a result of certain built-in 
increases which are going to cost a lot 
more money than the District of 
Columbia has been spending in the past. 
Those figures are all detailed on page 55 
and I will not go over them line by line 
now, but they amount to some $26,736,- 
000. This being so, I believe we have to 
consider that the District of Columbia 
needs a larger increase in authorization 
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than the committee recommended. This 
was the position I took at the committee 
hearings. I do not believe, of course, the 
entire increase that is brought about by 
these built-in expenditures required by 
the various acts of Congress and the 
various governmental procedures should 
be a burden of the Congress or a burden 
of the United States. The community 
ought to bear its share of it. Taking into 
account this very large increase in built- 
in expenses, however, a Federal expendi- 
ture for the District of Columbia of $53 
milllion would be appropriate. It is the 
minimum required if we are to fight the 
battle against crime, and fight the battle 
to increase the level of education. In- 
cidentally, I understand there will be an 
amendment to the amendment which will 
specify that some of the increase should 
go for education. I would look favorably 
on such an amendment. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his fine statement and would 
merely like to call his attention to the 
fact, as Iam sure he may know, that the 
Commissioners did in fact recommend a 
tax increase which would yield upward 
of $9 million. Unfortunately, as we read 
from the committee report, they said 
that they do not feel such an increase is 
required at this time. I am in disagree- 
ment with the view of the committee 
and I feel the gentleman would want to 
have this known. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have 
the testimonial from the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], that taxes are 
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so low in the State of New York, or the 
city of New York. Was it the city of New 
York to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. MULTER. The city of New York, 
yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to have 
that testimony because there will be a 
bill here shortly to provide housing al- 
lowances for the poobahs of the United 
Nations in New York, and one of the al- 
leged reasons for that is because of the 
high cost of living in the city of New 
York, and the high taxes they have to 
pay there, and all that sort of thing. You 
have made an excellent argument toward 
the defeat of that bill, and I want to 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes, briefly, 

Mr. MULTER. For just one sentence. 
The gentleman overlooks the fact that 
we have many other taxes in the city and 
State of New York besides real estate 
taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. We will deal further 
with this property tax business when we 
get to the bill. I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment and to the bill. 
I cannot understand the necessity for 
such an increase in the Federal handout 
to the District of Columbia. Last year 
the District Commissioners, according to 
the report on this bill, asked for an in- 
crease of $4 million, in other words, from 
$32 to $36 million. Without any valid 
reason, so far as I can find in this report, 
without any valid reason the committee 
now comes along and submits very easily 
to an increase of $9 million to be pro- 
vided by the poor taxpayers of the entire 
country. It is not $4 million as was re- 
quested 12 months ago by the Commis- 
sioners but $9 million. And now come 
the gentlemen who support the amend- 
ment, and who seem always to be free 
with the taxpayers’ money, and they 
want to put it up to $53 million, or an 
increase of $17 million. 

I just do not understand this kind of 
financial manipulation. Is it because the 
District is going to need money to take 
care of that financial white elephant, 
the $20 million Washington, D.C., Sta- 
dium? Is that the reason why they 
want so much more money for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Or is it to get the 
proposed Cultural Center off the ground? 
It is now on dead center, with an awful 
lot of money being spent to promote it. 
Apparently they have obtained thus far 
only about $2 million of the $35 million 
to $75 million that is sought for that 
project. Why is the District of Colum- 
bia so in need of these increased mil- 
lions? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. MULTER. There was not a word 
of testimony adduced in connection with 
any of these bills to indicate that even 
a single dollar would be used either for 
the stadium or the Cultural Center. 
This is for the operation of the Govern- 
ment, for the health, education and wel- 
Peia programs of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not expect that 
it would be found in the report or in the 
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hearings on this bill. But we will wake 
up some fine, lovely July or August 
morning around here and find that the 
taxpayers of the entire country are being 
raided for the Cultural Center and to 
pay off the debt on that $20 million 
stadium. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that this is just an authori- 
zation, and that they will have to justify 
every dollar that they expect to get be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations. 
And I am sure that if they request any 
money to be used either for the stadium 
or the Cultural Center, it will be knocked 
out. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well re- 
members when the stadium bill came 
before the House of Representatives we 
were assured that it would not cost the 
taxpayers of the United States one thin 
dime. That is the record. Yet the 
Government made a $2 million contribu- 
tion and donated land to this outfit and 
today the Government is backing the 
money borrowed by the District of 
Columbia, are we not? Is not that the 
story? 

Mr. MULTER. Not in connection with 
the stadium. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes. Those who pro- 
moted the stadium cannot meet their 
interest and principal payments and so 
the Government is providing the money 
borrowed from the Federal Treasury. 
Some such financial finagling as that is 
going on. 

Mr. MULTER. My information may 
be wrong but I understand from the Ap- 
propriations Committee that they have 
not appropriated any money for that 
purpose, and without an appropriation, 
you cannot do what you say. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say that. I said 
that they were using the good faith and 
credit of all the taxpayers of the United 
States on the loans that the District of 
Columbia has made for the money, that 
they borrowed from the Federal Treas- 
ury, in order to meet the principal and 
interest payments. That is all that Iam 
saying. 

Mr.MULTER. Ido not follow the gen- 
tleman. If the District of Columbia has 
heretofore had money authorized and 
appropriated for borrowing from the U.S. 
Treasury for the District, then the Dis- 
trict pays it back to the U.S. Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CoHELAN: After 
the sum insert “of which at least 50 percent 
shall be available for the public schools of the 
District of Columbia.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, we are 
discussing here the payment of federally 
impacted aid to the District of Columbia. 
It seems to me, that in the discussion of 
this impacted aid to the District of Co- 
lumbia, education should be given pref- 
erence. Whether the Appropriations 
Committee will go along with the full 
payment to the District as authorized in 
this bill, or by the Cohelan amendment, 
is open to serious question. If we are 
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going to consider any increases in the 
impacted aid payments to the District 
of Columbia the emphasis should be 
given to the proper area; that is, educa- 
tion here in the District of Columbia and 
the District school system. I feel that 
this amendment should be adopted ear- 
marking 50 percent of all impacted Fed- 
eral aid to the District of Columbia for 
educational purposes. I will support a 
higher authorization if such earmarking 
is insured by this amendment. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I vield. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can explain just what he means 
in order that I may understand his 
amendment with the hope and the ob- 
ject possibly of agreeing to it; 50 percent 
of what figure? 

Mr. LAIRD. At least 50 percent of 
the amount of money in Federal im- 
pacted aid as provided in your amend- 
ment would be earmarked for the public 
school system. If we are to increase 
the amount of authorized funds by your 
amendment, it seems to me at least half 
should be earmarked for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am not necessarily 
in disagreement with the gentleman ex- 
cept I am not quite sure this is the right 
way to do it. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is the only way we 
can dramatize the issue and assure that 
a higher priority be assigned to educa- 
tion by the District Commissioners. 
Oftentimes it seems to me that the low- 
est priority is assigned to the District 
educational system and all of its prob- 
lems. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
take this time to continue our colloquy. 
If the gentleman will help me out, I am 
trying to find a basis for supporting his 
amendment, My first impression is that 
we should not support the amendment, 
in order that we may get the issue 
squarely before the House. I am just as 
interested in emphasis on education as 
is the gentleman. If this would accom- 
plish that goal I would be glad to go 
along, but I am just confused as to what 
part of the appropriation the gentleman 
is talking about. Would the gentleman 
give me an absolute figure? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would say at least half 
of the appropriations. It would be im- 
possible to give the gentleman the exact 
figure because we cannot estimate at this 
time what the District budget will be as 
approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But this would be putting the 
emphasis in the proper place, giving the 
proper direction and the highest priority 
to education as far as the District of Co- 
lumbia is concerned. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman has 
brought in another figure, this impacted 
area figure. Can the gentleman tell me 
what that figure was last year? 

Mr. LAIRD. It was $53 million, It 
would be half of $53 million. If there is 
an increase of $8 million, it would be 
half of the 8. The gentleman well knows 
this particular amendment cannot be 
drafted with a specific amount because 
we are dealing with authorizing lan- 
guage here, not an appropriation. I 
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believe it is necessary to include this in 
the authorization language to give the 
proper emphasis to education I can only 
support an increase such as proposed by 
my friend from California, if this ear- 
marking is assured. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am afraid this is a 
very poor way to legislate on this par- 
ticular issue. I would hope that the 
gentleman would indulge my opposition 
to the amendment, on the ground that I 
fee] that to get the $53 million presented 
before the House clearly without any 
strings attached would be the best way 
of handling it. As far as the gentlemen’s 
amendment is concerned and what he is 
trying to accomplish, if it could be intro- 
duced separately and I would be glad to 
support it, but frankly I have not had 
an opportunity to study the gentleman’s 
proposal. This is my difficulty. 

Mr. LAIRD. There are Members in 
the House, I believe, on both sides of the 
aisle, who would not object to increasing 
the payment as far as the District is con- 
cerned above that appropriated last year 
or provided by the committee bill, pro- 
vided we had some assurance it was going 
into the educational area. I believe the 
gentleman is making a great mistake by 
not accepting this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

May I say to the gentleman who has 
just offered the amendment that he con- 
sider not making it one-half of the $53 
million, which is the total now sought to 
be authorized for this purpose, bearing 
in mind that as of now the total is $21 
million, with no part of it allocated to 
schools or education. Will you limit it 
to one-half of the amount that is sought 
to be increased? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to 
the gentleman at the present time if 
you were to break down the District 
budget, you would find a considerable 
portion of these funds are presently be- 
ing used for education. I would like to 
earmark all of this impacted aid in the 
area of 50 percent for educational pur- 
poses—and this applies to the $53 mil- 
lion and it would apply if the Committee 
on Appropriations goes along with say a 
$40 million payment and half of it would 
be earmarked. I would like to add at 
least this 50 percent to apply all the 
way down the line and all the way up 
the line. 

Mr. MULTER. I believe the gentle- 
man is allocating too much money at 
this point for that purpose on the basis 
of present requirements. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not believe, if you 
will check the District of Columbia 
school budget for the fiscal year 1963 
that the statement you have just made 
that that would be allocating too much 
for educational purposes with the 50- 
percent amendment will be borne out. 

Mr. MULTER. If you were not limit- 
ing this to the one fiscal year, I think the 
gentleman would be quite right if we 
spend that $28 million or $26.5 million 
and more in addition in the District of 
Columbia. But can we spend that much 
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in the fiscal year 1964? That is the 
point I raise, and if we limit it as you 
propose and we need it for these other 
purposes, we cannot use it all. We will 
not be able to spend that much money 
in 1964 for the purpose to which you 
seek to limit it. This requires a tre- 
mendous amount of planning and I 
doubt whether with all the planning that 
they can do, once we authorize this 
money, that they can come up with a 
plan calling for the expenditure in 1 
year of $26 million for the one purpose, 
to which you limit it. This is for the 1 
year, 1964, only. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think it is important 
to keep this escalator clause in so that 
as you go up or as you go down, the 50 
percent does apply. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us are 
wholeheartedly in favor of schools. 
And we want to do whatever is reason- 
able and necessary to provide the best 
we can provide for the schools of the 
District of Columbia. I do not believe, 
however, that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will do what he wants it to do or 
thinks it will do by inserting language 
into the bill requiring that half of the 
Federal payment go to the operation of 
the school system. 

The Committee on Appropriations can 
merely reduce the amount provided for 
the school system from the general rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia. There 
is included in the pending budget for the 
fiscal year 1964 the amount of $67 mil- 
lion for operating the school system for 
that fiscal year. We could insert a pro- 
viso in this legislation requiring that the 
entire $45 million or $53 million pay- 
ment, whichever it may be, go toward the 
operation of the school system. It would 
not necessarily change the amount 
which would be appropriated for opera- 
tion of the school system one iota, but 
merely earmark this portion of the 
revenue that comes into the District of 
Columbia budget. 

I should like to point out that the 
amendment that the Committee of the 
Whole just adopted, which is on page 2 
of the bill, does exactly the opposite of 
what the gentleman’s amendment seeks 
to do. When the authorized Federal 
payment was increased to $32 million, 
beginning with fiscal year 1959, it was 
specified that all of this amount appro- 
priated in excess of $25 million must be 
used for capital outlay only. The com- 
mittee in considering this legislation 
and providing for an additional Federal 
payment felt that that somewhat com- 
plicated the legislation and it somewhat 
tied the hands of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and rather confused the 
picture and, therefore, we approved the 
amendment which is now on page 2 of 
the bill which provides that the entire 
payment can be appropriated without 
any restrictions whatsoever in the 
authorization. 

Now, after the Committee of the 
Whole has adopted the committee 
amendment here, we have an identical 
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type of amendment now pending before 
the Committee in which strings are tied 
on the authorization insofar as operating 
the school system is concerned, and as I 
pointed out before, it would not accom- 
plish one single objective in providing 
more funds for the operation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia school system, any 
more so than it would not have provided 
1 nickel more for capital improvement 
if the Committee of the Whole had not 
adopted the committee amendment on 
page 2. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, could the gen- 
tleman extend that time limitation to 15 
or 20 minutes? We have quite a few 
people who want to be heard on this. 

Mr. McMILLAN. We have several 
other bills which are scheduled to come 
up this afternoon. We cannot spend all 
of the time on this one bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would suggest that since we have quite 
a few speakers and since we are trying 
to process an amendment, that it would 
take at least 20 minutes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to know what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. He is talking about the Co- 
helan amendment and it is my under- 
standing that we have pending an 
amendment to the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larrp]. I am curious to know 
what his limitation goes to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the motion is to close the de- 
bate on the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto within 10 minutes. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Qur], for 1 minute. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of both the Cohelan amendment 
and the Laird amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion if we 
are ever going to provide the kind of 
education aid that is necessary in the 
District of Columbia, it is going to be 
necessary for us to earmark money in 
the authorization bill for educational 
purposes. That is the only way we will 
be able to follow through and see that 
this money is expended for quality edu- 
cation in the way that it ought to be. 
Any time we just put up money and 
hope that the Commissioners will expend 
what they see fit to expend for education, 
I do not think we will ever get the kind 
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of education for District of Columbia 
young people which we ought to have. 

Mr. Chairman, if one will look at the 
District of Columbia fiscal authorization 
hearings and see the request of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, Dr. Hansen, for funds to handle 
the District schools and see how much 
such request was pared down by the 
Commissioners—and that gets pared 
down again in the Congress—I think the 
members of the Committee will see that 
it is necessary for us to attack and ap- 
proach this problem of adequate educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia sepa- 
rately, and this is the way we can do it, 
in the Laird amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes for 1 minute the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I have had 
an opportunity to examine the proposal 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], and I now 
feel that while I think it is imperfect in 
some of its aspects, it is now my opinion 
that we can accept this amendment. My 
shortrun analysis of it is that it will 
provide more money than is requested 
in this fiscal year, but in the interest of 
showing our interest and our concern 
and commitment to education and also 
to the $53 million payment I now re- 
verse my original position of opposition 
to the amendment and I rise in support 
of it. I ask for an “aye” vote on the 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Cohelan amend- 
ment and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

As I said earlier, I have taken the time 
to visit the schools in the District of 
Columbia, and I find there a sad state 
of affairs. There is great need for 
counseling service, there is great need to 
improve the vocational training depart- 
ments, there is great need to improve the 
library facilities, and to upgrade the en- 
tire teaching facilities and faculties of 
the schools for the boys and girls in the 
District of Columbia so they may have 
the same advantages that most of the 
boys and girls in America have, to pre- 
pare themselves for a citizenship in a 
difficult and complex period in which we 
live. 

I hope the Committee will support 
both the Laird amendment and the Co- 
helan amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Diccs]. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to associate myself with the 
analysis which has been made by the 
gentleman from California, and at the 
same time to compliment the author of 
the amendment for focusing attention 
through this amendment on the No. 1 
problem in the District of Columbia. I 
trust that the higher amount will prevail 
this afternoon, because the problems in 
the District of Columbia are going to re- 
quire the kind of expenditures that have 
been indicated by this amendment in 
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order to settle some of the problems 
that have been talked about in the well 
of this House from time immemorial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Laird amendment to the 
Cohelan amendment, and I intend to 
support the amendment as amended. 

Mention has been made of the build- 
ing program in the District of Columbia. 
The stadium has been mentioned. We 
can travel around the citr and see the 
beautiful buildings that are being built, 
but if we examine the school system in 
the District we must admit there is a 
great need for expansion of the school 
system. 

I am perfectly willing to support 
greater funds for the District of Colum- 
bia, provided they go in the direction that 
I think is most needed. I believe the 
school system of the District of Colum- 
bia needs more money, and also it should 
be earmarked so that it will go in the 
right direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Cohelan 
amendment. 

Earlier this afternoon, one of the op- 
ponents of this increase apparently took 
great pride in the fact that in 1921 Con- 
gress contributed 50 percent of the op- 
erating costs of the District of Columbia, 
and in 1954 only 8 percent, and now only 
12 percent. 

The inadequate funds have been a ma- 
jor factor in the tragic neglect of our 
schools in the Nation’s Capital. Today, 
53 public elementary schools and 2 junior 
high schools need major repairs or 
replacement. 

Half-day attendance in elementary 
schools, because of overcrowding, con- 
tinues to climb. In October 1961, 11 
schools, representing 60 classes and 1,969 
students, were on double shifts. Today 
this has climbed to 16 schools with 94 
classes in which 3,016 pupils are enrolled. 
Half-day sessions defraud the city’s 
youngsters of an opportunity for a de- 
cent, adequate education. 

The District has more than its share of 
the country’s million high school drop- 
outs. These youngsters, untrained and 
unemployed are part of the group that 
James B. Conant referred to as “social 
dynamite ready to explode at any min- 
ute.” 

At the junior high school level, I am 
told there is an average of 1 guidance 
teacher for every 862 pupils. In some 
schools, the ratio is obviously higher. 
Just last week, I talked with a guidance 
counselor in one school who had the re- 
sponsibility for 1,200 pupils. 

Dr. Hansen, the Superintendent, told 
me that there is a waiting list of 2,000 
children at the child guidance centers— 
and that a youngster in trouble may 
have to wait for months or sometimes 
over the summer and into a full year. 
For a child in trouble: guidance delayed 
is help denied. 

As long as the Congress has complete 
jurisdiction over the District—and I 
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wish it were otherwise—then it is the 
responsibility of the Congress to see that 
the District schools are adequately 
financed, that good education is provided. 

The District of Columbia, as I stated, 
is beset by financial problems that its 
citizens want to solve. But the legisla- 
tive power lies with the Congress and 
the District has no elected Representa- 
tives of its own in this Hall to plead its 
cause. 

As long as we deny home rule—and, 
therefore, must act as City Council and 
School Board—I think it is disgraceful 
to take only this very limited time to 
consider the budget and the urgent edu- 
cational, recreational, and other needs of 
a city of about a million people. 

But under the gag rule, in the minute 
allotted, may I again urge that the 
Cohelan amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Laird amendment. It 
is a necessary indication here of the 
interest of the Congress in the District of 
Columbia educational system. Although 
it was my intention to offer a different 
amendment to accomplish the same pur- 
pose, the principle is the same and this 
amendment ought to be favorably 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if in earmarking funds for educational 
purposes in the District of Columbia, 
attention will be given to earmarking 
$120,000 to $130,000 a year to re- 
place window and door glass that is 
rocked out of the schoolbuildings in the 
District of Columbia each summer. I 
wonder if some attention ought not to be 
given to that by those who are griev- 
ing so deeply over the educational system 
in Washington, D.C.? It is hard to 
believe that such an amount of money 
is spent annually for such wanton de- 
struction instead of the education of 
schoolchildren. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
vote for the Laird amendment to the 
Cohelan amendment, and the Cohelan 
amendment, hoping they will both pre- 
vail. I am not satisfied in my own mind 
that the limitation is correctly worded. 
Of course, the principle is good, and 
under the circumstances I could not 
bring myself to vote against the amend- 
ment. I suggest that both the Cohelan 
and the Laird amendments should 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this amendment. We took all these 
matters into consideration during the 
consideration of the bill and we felt $45 
million was sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Larrp) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 49. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 72, noes 86. 

. COHELAN,. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. CoHELAN and Mr. 
MCMILLAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
75, noes 111, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. AsrINALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6177) to amend section 2(a) 
of article VI of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1947 relating to the 
annual payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia by the United States, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill 
and the amendment thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
are engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. COHELAN. I am opposed to the 
bill in its present form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CoHELAN moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 6177 to the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia with instructions to re- 
port the same back forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: Page 1. line 9, after “the 
sum of” strike out $34,000,000,” and insert 
“$42,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COHELAN. On that, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 99, nays 237, not voting 98, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 87 
YEAS—99 
Barrett Hays Patten 
Blatnik Healey Perkins 
Boland Hechler Pike 
Bolling Holifield Price 
Brademas Holland Quie 
Burke Joelson Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Calif. Rivers, Alaska 
Cameron Karsten ney 
Celler Karth Rostenkowski 
Cohelan Kastenmeler Ryan, Mich. 
Collier Kee Ryan, N.Y. 
88 King, Calif. — — 1 
rman „Calif. we: 
Daddario — 
Daniels Libonati Shelley 
Delaney McClory Shipley 
Diggs McFall Sickles 
Duncan Macdonald Sisk 
Edwards MacGregor Slack 
Flood Mathias Smith, Iowa 
Fraser taebler 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. S 
Guts crite 
orn) 
Giaimo Mosher 11 ik 
gs — 15 
reen, Oreg. urphy, Trimbi 
Griffiths Nedzi Baan! 
Hagen, Calif. Nelsen 
Halpern O'Hara, Il Van Deerlin 
Hansen O'Hara, Mich. Vanik 
Harding Olsen, Mont. Wydler 
Hawkins Olson, Minn. Young 
NAYS—237 
Abbitt Cramer Hosmer 
Abele ham Huddleston 
Abernethy Curtin ull 
Albert Curtis Hutchinson 
Alger Dague Ichord 
Anderson Davis, Ga. Jensen 
Andrews Davis, Tenn Jo 
Arends Dent Johnson, Wis. 
Ashmore Denton Jonas 
1 Derounian Jones, Ala. 
Auchincloss Jones, Mo. 
Avery Devine Keith 
Ayres Dole Kil: 
Baker Dorn King, N.Y. 
Baldwin Dowdy Kirwan 
Baring Elliott Knox 
Barry Ellsworth Kornegay 
Bass Everett K 
Bates Evins Kyl 
Battin Fallon 
Becker Fascell ndrum 
Beckworth —— 
Beermann Findley Latta 
Belcher Fisher Lennon 
Bell Flynt Lipscomb 
Bennett, Fla. Ford McIntire 
Bennett, Mich. Foreman McLoskey 
Berry Fountain McMillan 
Betts Pulton, Pa. Madden 
Fulton, Tenn. Mahon 
Bolton, qua Mailliard 
Frances P Gary Marsh 
Bonner Gathings Martin, Calif. 
Bow Gavin Martin, Nebr. 
ray Glenn Matthews 
Brock Goodling May 
Broomfield Grant Meader 
tzman Gray Michel 
Brown, Ohio Gross Miller, N.Y. 
Broyhill, N.C. Grover Milliken 
Broyhill, Va. Gubser Mills 
Bruce Gurney Minshall 
Burkhalter Hagan, Ga. Montoya 
Burleson Haley oore 
Burton Hall Murray 
Byrnes, Wis. Halleck Natcher 
in Hardy Norblad 
Cederberg Harris Nygaard 
Chamberlain Harrison O’Konski 
Harsha rtag 
Chenoweth Harvey, Ind 
a Harvey, Mich. Pelly 
Hébert Pil 
Clausen, Hemphill Pillion 
Don H Henderson Pirnie 
Cleveland Hoeven Poff 
Cooley oran Pool 
Corbett Horton Purcell 
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Quillen Selden Tuten 
Randall Short tt 
Reid, II. Shriver Van Pelt 
Rhodes, Ariz. — Waggonner 
er 
Riehlman Skubitz Watson 
Rivers, S. O. Smith, Calif Watts 
, Ala. Smith, Va. Weaver 
Roberts, Tex. Snyder Westland 
Robison Springer Wharton 
Rogers, Colo. Stafford Whitener 
Rogers, Steed Whitten 
Rogers, Tex. Stinson Wickersham 
Roudebush Stubblefield Williams 
Roush ‘Taylor iis 
Rumsfeld Teague, Calif. Wilson, Ind 
Teague, Wins, 
Schenck Thompson, La. Wright 
Schneebeli Thompson. Tex. Wyman 
Schweiker Thomson, Wis, Younger 
Scott Tuck 
Secrest Tupper 
NOT VOTING—98 
Adair Green, Pa. Patman 
Addabbo Griffin Pepper 
Ashbrook Hanna Philbin 
Ashley Herlong Poage 
Bolton, Hoffman Powell 
Oliver P Jarman Pucinski 
Bromwell Jennings Rains 
Brooks Keogh Reid, N.Y. 
Brown, Calif. Kilburn Reifel 
Buckley Kluczynski Reuss 
n Lankford Rodino 
Lesinski Roosevelt 
y Lindsay Rosenthal 
Clawson, Del Lloyd Roybal 
er Long, La St. George 
Dawson Long, Må St 
Saylor 
Donohue Sheppard 
Downing McDowell Sibal 
Dwyer ; Sullivan 
n Taft 
Farbstein Moorhead Talcott 
Finnegan Morris Thomas 
Fino Morrison Thompson, N.J. 
Fogarty Morton Vinson 
Forrester Oss Weltner 
Friedel Murphy, N.Y. 
Gibbons White 
Gilbert O’Brien, Tl. Widnall 
Gonzalez O’Brien, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Goodell O'Neill Wuson, 
Grabowski Osmers Charles H, 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Herlong against. 
Mr. eae for, with Mr. Hoffman 


Mr. . for, with Mr. Do against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Talcott against. 

Mr. Minish for, with Mr. Osmers against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Reifel against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Forrester against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gibbons against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Weltner against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Stephens 

Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr. Del Clawson 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Casey against. 

Mr. White for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Carey with Mr, Whalley. 


with Mrs. St. George 
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Mr. Ashley with Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Bromwell. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Rains with Mr. Taft. 
Mr, O’Brien of New York with Mr. Sibal. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. McDade. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Edmondson. 
Mr. Jennings with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Mr. Brooks with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Dawson with Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Vinson. 
Mr. Moss with Mr. Gonzalez. 
Mr. McDowell with Mr. Pucinski. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Lesinski, 
Mr. Dulski with Mr. Jarman. 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Brown of 
California. 
Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Pepper. 
Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Thomas. 
Š Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Moor- 
ead. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Reuss. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Thomas. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
pA motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


INCREASE IN DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 4277 to author- 
ize an increase in the borrowing author- 
ity for the general fund of the District 
of Columbia; and pending that motion, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to 40 minutes, the time 
to be equally divided between the ma- 
jority and the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Scuth 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State əf the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4277, with Mr. 
ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. WHITENER] 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H.R. 4277, authorizes the District of 
Columbia to increase the limit of its 
borrowing from the U.S. Treasury for 
the general fund from $75 to $150 mil- 
lion, for the purpose of financing cap- 
ital construction projects, and to extend 
the cutoff date for such loans to 
June 30. 

This is the same increase which was 
requested by the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners and the Bureau 
of the Budget last year, and was ap- 
proved by the Senate too late in the 
session to receive action by the House. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


By 1958, at the end of the first 4 years 
of a 10-year program of public works 
construction launched in 1954 and orig- 
inally estimated to cost $145.3 million, 
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a total of $71.7 million had been appro- 
priated for the program. At that point, 
however, the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners found it advisable to expand 
the plans for the final 6 years of the pro- 
gram so as to require an estimated $145.5 
million for completion. Despite the fact 
that the Congress recommended at that 
time that this program be revised down- 
ward to a cost of about $112 million, it 
was apparent that under any conditions 
it would be impossible to finance the re- 
mainder of this construction program 
out of revenues alone. In consideration 
of this fact, Public Law 85-451 was ap- 
proved on June 6, 1958, authorizing the 
District of Columbia to borrow a maxi- 
mum of $75 million from the U.S. Treas- 
ury for the District of Columbia general 
fund, to be used for capital construction 
purposes only. It was specified in the 
act that all such loans must be spe- 
cifically requested of Congress as a part 
of the District budget, with a full state- 
ment of all proposed construction, in- 
cluding a justification of the need there- 
for, presented for congressional approval. 
It was provided further that these loans 
shall bear interest at rates to be deter- 
mined by the Treasury, and that prin- 
cipal and interest shall be repaid in 
substantially equal installments over a 
period not to exceed 30 years, beginning 
July 1 of the second year after the ad- 
vancing of the loan. The final stipu- 
lation was that no such loans may be 
appropriated subsequent to June 30, 1968. 

The formula for determining the rate 
of interest is as follows: 

At the beginning of each 6-month pe- 
riod, the Treasury would determine the 
current private market interest rate 
on outstanding Government securities 
which will mature 15 years from that 
date. This is one-half the time period 
for which the proposed 30-year loans 
would be outstanding. To date, this has 
been working out to a rate of approxi- 
mately 4 percent. 

During the period from fiscal year 1959 
through 1963, a total of $119.8 million 
was appropriated to the District of Co- 
lumbia general fund for capital outlay 
purposes. The $75 million authorized to 
be borrowed from the U.S. Treasury, 
which of course is included in the figure 
quoted above, has been appropriated and 
will be actually borrowed in its entirety 
by fiscal year 1966, according to the fol- 
lowing figures furnished this committee 
by the Budget Office of the District of 
Columbia Department of General Ad- 
ministration. 

{In millions of dollars] 

Cash 
borrowing 


Fiscal year 


Appropriated 
authority 


1 Actual. 
? Estimated. 


PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The Commissioners review the pro- 
posed public works program each year 
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and revise the plan to represent the 
most essential projects for the next 6 
years, in order to maintain the planning 
on a current basis. 

At public hearings held jointly by 
subcommittees of the House and Senate 
District Committees on May 28, 29, and 
June 4, the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners revealed that they presently 
anticipate a public works construction 
schedule for the next 6 years, from fiscal 
year 1964 through 1969, which is esti- 
mated to cost $179.3 million. Of this 
amount, $76 million is earmarked for 
school construction, and $23 million for 
a west administration building. 

Other projects include new physical 
facilities for the police and fire depart- 
ments, libraries, and the Departments 
of Recreation, Health, Welfare, and Cor- 
rections. Not included, however, are 
construction of highways and sanitary 
sewage facilities, which are financed 
through other sources. 

The Commissioners have advised this 
committee that it will be necessary to 
utilize all anticipated increases in the 
city’s revenues in the foreseeable future 
to offset operating costs, and hence none 
of this increase will be available to 
finance capital outlay projects. The 
Commissioners maintain that in view of 
this situation, efforts to keep the public 
works construction program apace of the 
needs for adequate public services are 
absolutely dependent upon additional 
financial resources. 

The committee has been informed that 
this request for additional $75 million 
loan authority is within the limits of 
debt which may be safely incurred by 
the District of Columbia. In general, 
debt limits are to be gaged by the 
amount and quality of the resources of 
a city and its practical ability to draw 
upon these resources for payment. 

In cities with populations of 500,000 
or more the ratio of gross debt, less sink- 
ing fund, to estimated full valuation of 
taxable real and personal property, 
ranges from 2 to 20 percent with a 
median ratio of about 8 percent. The 
Commissioners policy in regard to limit 
of indebtedness provides that the ag- 
gregate of indebtedness should not ex- 
ceed 12 percent of the average assessed 
value of the taxable real and tangible 
personal property of the District of Co- 
lumbia as of July 1 of the 10 most recent 
fiscal years. This is the equivalent of a 
rate of 6.6 percent based on full valuation 
of taxable real and personal property. 
The average assessed valuation of taxable 
real and personal property in the District 
of Columbia for the last 10 fiscal years is 
$2,401,104,056 and 12 percent of this val- 
uation would set the limit of indebted- 
ness at $288,132,847. 

At the present time, the unliquidated 
authorized indebtedness of the District, 
including Federal obligations of $28 mil- 
lion, amounts to $219 million. An addi- 
tional $75 million authorized indebted- 
ness would not exceed the 12-percent 
limit of indebtedness set by the Board of 
Commissioners when consideration is 
given to the fact that the assessed valua- 
tion is steadily increasing and debt serv- 
ice payments are steadily decreasing the 
amount of indebtedness. 
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It is the opinion of this committee that 
increased borrowing authority is essen- 
tial for the financing of a public works 
construction program which will meet 
the needs for public services in the Dis- 
trict in the foreseeable future, and for 
this reason we recommend such increased 
authority in the amount of $75 million 
which the Commissioners assured us less 
than a year ago will be adequate for the 


purpose. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. As I understand it, 
this bill would increase the borrowing ca- 
pacity of the District from $75 to $150 
million and that that additional borrow- 
ing would come from the Treasury of 
the United States? 

Mr. WHITENER. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKER. And does the District 
borrow this then at the 2-percent rate 
of interest as does REA? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the gentleman’s question on that. 
Perhaps my colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], can an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The rate 
on the existing loan of $75 million is 
approximately 4 percent. The original 
authorizing legislation requires the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury each year to de- 
termine what the rate of interest is on 
15-year debts and that is the rate that 
was set, 

Mr, BECKER. In other words, it is 
the going rate of interest based on a 15- 
year average? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Yes, 15 
years. 

Mr. BECKER. Will the gentleman an- 
swer this question for me, please? We 
discussed previously here the budget for 
the District of Columbia and discussed 
the question of how much it would be. 
Can the gentleman tell me why the Dis- 
trict of Columbia does not have the same 
taxes on liquor and cigarettes and other 
items that we pay in the other cities 
and States of this Nation? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would say the 
answer to that is quite clear—because 
the Congress has not imposed such taxes. 

Mr. BECKER. It would seem to me 
that if the tax were imposed on these 
items in the District of Columbia as 
they are in New York and in other States, 
then they would have no difficulty, in 
my opinion, in raising another $10 or $20 
million and they would be justified in 
doing so on the basis that it is done 
throughout the country. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, if we are 
Hen to get into the field of supposition, 
if the District of Columbia would dis- 
tribute whiskey as we do in our State— 
through government-owned stores 
they would also have a greater amount 
of income. There has been some sug- 
gestion that that be done, and I person- 
ally think if we are going to have liquor 
stores, it is better that they be operated 
by the government. 

Mr. BECKER. I think it would be a 
much better source of income than tak- 
ing the money from the Treasury of the 
United States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
4277 which, as just stated a moment ago, 
would increase the borrowing authority 
of the District of Columbia from the 
Treasury of the United States by $75 
million a year, to a total of $150 million. 

Mr. Chairman, in the colloquy just a 
moment ago between the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from South 
Carolina the question was asked, why did 
we not increase other forms of taxation 
in the District of Columbia rather than 
possibly the need to borrow additional 
money from the Federal Treasury. 

I have here a list of a comparison of 
the various taxes here in the District of 
Columbia with other States. It says, for 
example, that the taxes on spirits are 
provided for in 32 States, which have a 
form of taxation on spirits. Ten States 
have taxes lower than the District of 
Columbia; four have taxes the same as 
the District of Columbia, and eighteen 
have taxes higher than the District of 
Columbia. The same thing, in general, 
applies to beer, wine, and other forms of 
comparable taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall attempt to set 
forth a little bit of the background on 
this borrowing authority. It goes to 1954 
when the Commissioners came before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and asked for authorization for a 10-year 
public works program, a 10-year program 
which was estimated to cost $145,300,000. 
This was a public works program for 
capital improvements such as educa- 
tional facilities, health, public safety, 
recreation, and things of that sort. It 
did not include the highway programs, 
sanitary and storm sewer programs, be- 
cause there were other public works pro- 
grams which authorized construction in 
those fields. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress author- 
ized the Commissioners to proceed with 
that public works program back in 1954. 
But in 1958 the Commissioners came be- 
fore the committee again and said they 
would have to revise their estimate and 
their estimated cost of the program for 
the remaining 6 years. At that time, in 
1958, after the program had been in 
process for 4 years, $71.7 million had been 
appropriated and had been expended 
toward the program, which left a re- 
maining cost of $73 million on the origi- 
nal estimate. However, the Commis- 
sioners felt that in order to complete the 
program at that time they would have to 
have further authorization and a further 
revision of the estimate of the cost. It 
was estimated it would cost $145 million 
at that time to complete the program. 
The Congress disagreed, and the com- 
mittee disagreed, and reduced their 
authorization in that program down to 
$112 million, making a total cost of the 
original 10-year program $183 million. 
But in increasing the cost of the public- 
works program it was felt that there 
would not be enough revenue from gen- 
eral funds to actually complete it. It 
was at that time that we inaugurated 
this loan program and authorized a loan 
of $75 million from the Federal Treasury. 
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In order to borrow the money, however, 
the loan must be included as a part of 
the budget and must be approved by the 
Committee on Appropriations. Each 
job, each bit of work, has got to be justi- 
fied and approved by the Committee on 
Appropriations. After all this is done, 
then the loans can be credited to the ac- 
count of the District of Columbia to be 
spent as needed. 

Mr. Chairman, the rate of interest is 
set by the Treasury each year after re- 
viewing the current cost of loans which 
would become due in 15 years, and that 
rate of interest has amounted to approx- 
imately 4 percent. The loans are made 
over a period of 30 years with payments 
beginning on the Ist of July following 
the year in which the loans were author- 
ized. Furthermore, at that time, back in 
1958 when the original loans were au- 
thorized, we set a cutoff date for those 
loans to be June 30, 1968. 

Mr. Chairman, continuing the history 
of this loan authority, during the years 
or following the year 1958 when we au- 
thorized this $75 million loan—the years 
of 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963— 
there was a total expenditure from the 
public works program, or capital outlay 
program, of $119 million, just about $6 
million over what we predicted or esti- 
mated would be the cost back in 1958. 

The $75 million which was authorized 
in 1958 has been approved, the money 
appropriated, and the money has been 
spent. Now we have the Commissioners 
before us stating that they have to re- 
vise the estimates of the public works 

program again, and now estimate a cost 
of $179 million for the next 6 years. This 
is necessary for we need to spend $73 
million for new schools, because we pre- 
dict that in the next 6 years there will 
be a 25-percent increase in school en- 
rollment. The other $106 million is for 
a new administration building, recrea- 
tional facilities, and various other im- 
provements. 

It is felt we have to revise that loan 
authority in order to have enough funds 
to complete the needed public works 
program in the next 6 years. They can- 
not get all of the funds from current 
revenue, and since most of these capital 
improvements will be used by people in 
the future, it is felt that they should be 
paid for as they are used and enjoyed 
by the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

That is the reason we come before you 
now with this legislation, which merely 
doubles the loan authority, increasing it 
by another $75 million and extending 
the cutoff date from 1968 up to June 30, 
1972. We feel this is a reasonable pro- 
posal, we feel it is consistent with what 
the borrowing authority would be in 
comparable municipalities, which runs 
anywhere from 4 to 20 percent of the 
assessed valuation of the property. If 
this full loan authority is exercised, it 
would amount to about 12 percent of the 
total assessed value of all property in 
the District of Columbia. We, in com- 
mittee, felt this was a reasonable ratio 
and a reasonable proportion. We hope 
and we do feel this will do the job, and 
we hope the House will approve the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I wonder 
if the gentleman can tell us if the House 
approves this increased borrowing au- 
thority there is any chance there will be 
money available to get that hole filled 
down on Independence Avenue next to 
the New House Office Building so that 
possibly after all these months of one- 
way traffic we might get the benefit of 
two lanes along Independence Avenue. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I am 
sorry, the gentleman in the well cannot 
answer that specific question, but the 
answer can be obtained for the gentle- 
man, I am sure. I do not believe we 
can look forward to the orderly processes, 
including repairs and improvements of 
capital facilities in the Nation's Capital, 
unless we do something about revising 
the fiscal formula here. That is what 
we are asking today. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I hope it if 
the bill is passed that something. will 
done to try to encourage E Aana e 
Avenue being opened up so that we will 
nos have trafic jams every day down 

ere. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
speaks of additional borrowing authority 
for the District of Columbia, what is tak- 
ing place as we know from past experi- 
ence with the Federal Government is an 
increase in the debt ceiling for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Is that not about 
right? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
in substance correct. We are borrowing 
that money from the Federal Govern- 
ment that is borrowing it from the rest 
of the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. GROSS. More government by 
credit card. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I think 
the gentleman should be used to that 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is a limit to 
how much the gentleman from Iowa can 
absorb in this matter of government by 
credit card. 

Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Chairman, the 
House may not realize it but I think by 
their action a few moments ago in con- 
nection with the passing of H.R. 6177 and 
their voting down the motion to recom- 
mit to increase the amount that the U.S. 
Government shall pay out of its Treas- 
ury to the District of Columbia for its 
operations, it is now more necessary than 
ever that the amount called for by way 
of lending authority in this bill be in- 
creased to the amount that was sought 
originally by the administration and by 
the Commissioners when they sent up 
their bill, H.R. 4592. 

I do hope when the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELAN] offers the 
amendment he intends to offer to amend 
this bill and increase the lending author- 
ity to $225 million instead of the $150 
million now called for by the bill, that the 
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Committee of the Whole will see fit, and 
the House later will see fit, to go along 
with it. The fact of the matter is, that 
the District can get money in only one 
of three ways. These three ways are: 
First, by taxation; second, by borrowing; 
and third, by the grant or subsidy from 
the U.S. Government or the U.S. tax- 
payers on the national level. You have 
decided you are going to limit the 
amount of the contribution by the Fed- 
eral Government to the operation of the 
District of Columbia for fiscal 1964 to 
the sum of $34 million. You are now 
going, if you adopt this bill as it is now 
before you, to limit the lending author- 
ity to an additional $75 million, when 
the fact is that they will probably need 
a minimum of twice that amount. 

Again I want to emphasize that this 
is merely an authorization. There is no 
Treasury financing in this bill. It is an 
authorization to borrow, conditioned— 
and it is only for 1 year, that is, for the 
fiscal year 1964—but conditioned upon 
the Commissioners coming before the 
Committee on Appropriations and mak- 
ing out a case for precisely what they 
want to use the money for, which they 
will borrow. Then when the Committee 
on Appropriations appropriates the 
money, they may borrow that money and 
use it for those purposes and no other 
purpose. Of course, the money then 
must be paid back, 

To the gentleman who asked the ques- 
tion about taxes let me say that part of 
this program was an increase of taxes for 
the District of Columbia so as to make it 
comparable with taxation throughout 
the country and particularly in the 
metropolitan area of Washington. If 
that bill should prevail, once it is brought 
out by the committee, it will impose an 
additional tax burden on the people of 
the District of Columbia. They are will- 
ing to assume that additional tax burden 
in order to get for the District that 
which it needs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is one alternative 
the gentleman did not mention; that is, 
the Distriet of Columbia might well stop 
spending so much money. This would 
help, would it not? 

Mr. MULTER. I have no doubt the 
gentleman is right and the District of 
Columbia could stop spending money, 
and the United States could stop spend- 
ing money, and his State and community 
could stop, and my State and community 
could stop. The whole country and each 
community could stop spending money, 
but are you going to stand still or make 
progress? Are you going to make prog- 
ress? Are you going to educate the 
children of the country? Are you going 
to provide for the health and welfare of 
the community? Are you going to pro- 
vide a police force and a fire department, 
et cetera, and water supply and sewage 
disposal, et cetera, et cetera, or let all of 
these things come to a standstill? Are 
you going to let all of these buildings con- 
tinue to deteriorate and let them collapse 
and not replace any of them and not 
build any new ones? This authority in 
this bill is to borrow money required for 
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capital improvements to replace that 
which is no longer usable, and to put up 
new structures that the District of 
Columbia needs. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure my col- 
league from New York was guilty of an 
inadvertence when he said this was 
merely increasing borrowing authority 
for 1 year. The language of the bill is 
7 7 it would extend this until June 30, 
1972. 

Mr, MULTER. I am glad you called 
that to my attention. You are abso- 
lutely right and I was wrong if I created 
that impression. Both the present act 
as it is now written and as it is sought to 
be amended will carry this lending au- 
thority over into each of the successive 
years, as the gentleman indicates until 
1972, and if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] pre- 
vails it will continue the same principle. 

The point I sought to emphasize is 
that each year, the Commissioners must 
come before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and get a bill reported to and passed 
by the Congress for a specific sum to be 
lent each year for a specific purpose 
within the limitations of the law. I 
urge that the maximum amount should 
be $225 million and not $150 million as 
in the bill before us. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
perhaps this gentleman from Iowa has 
as sympathetic a view toward the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as any Member of the 
House or of the other body. We W 
about alternatives in this program. 
think maybe it is time we took a Mus 
broader view to see what has happened 
and what is continuing to happen in the 
District of Columbia. We need look 
only at the area just east of what we now 
call the Cannon Building for a prime 
example. There we removed acres of 
good, taxpaying property and trans- 
formed it to a rye grass plot, which pro- 
vides no tax funds for the District of 
Columbia. Apparently we have no 
immediate plans for replacing this tax- 
paying property with any kind of worth- 
while building on that site. In the 
meanwhile we propose to build under- 
ground garages south of the new 
Rayburn Building, to landscape the top, 
and then when we need additional space 
for building we are going to buy and 
clear some more taxable property, thus 
again increasing the burden of the 
District. 

In Iowa this is not much of a problem. 
If we find that the city has outgrown its 
boundaries, we annex another cornfield 
and take care of the situation in that 
fashion. The District of Columbia can- 
not do that. We have a boundary here 
which is tight, it is statutory. Every 
time we take hundreds of acres for new 
highway interchanges, for urban renewal 
programs which are never finished and 
which drive people from one area of 
blight to blight another area, we compli- 
cate the problem, and we have not pro- 
vided adequate housing facilities to 
replace those we destroyed. 
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All we propose to do in legislation such 
as that before the House right now is 
complicate the problem, to cover up the 
problem, to go ahead and spend the 
money instead of trying to solve the basic 
problems which face us here. We say 
that we are getting all of the taxes that 
we can get now. But there are two logi- 
cal alternatives in regard to taxation 
methods employed. First of all, the 
District should either adopt a program 
such as has been adopted in other areas 
where land is assessed on the basis of 
maximum use, so that we discontinue 
this practice of making slums profitable, 
or we should begin a constructive pro- 
gram of giving tax relief to those people 
who are willing to improve their prop- 
erty and thus engage in a program of 
restoration, rather than renewal. This 
can be done and it has been done by 
private funds all over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out one 
other thing here. We have had some 
talk about the efficiency of the District 
government. I do not say all here are 
inefficient but I say unequivocally that 
the people in charge of building per- 
mits in the District of Columbia are at 
the very least, most inefficient. I can 
cite many illustrations. For instance, 
there is one case where a permit was 
given for a picket fence. The entire 
plumbing of the house was taken out and 
redone and the house refurbished and 
reconstructed. Then the picket fence 
was torn down. The people downtown 
said that in this instance the owner did 
not need a permit. Why is this im- 
portant to taxes? If you do not have a 
permit, if you do not know what is going 
on, you cannot have an actual answer as 
to how much that building should be 
taxed. There is another case where the 
entire plumbing of the house was torn 
out and new plumbing put in. The De- 
partment said that the owner did not 
need a permit for that, but in another 
part of town a little plumber’s helper 
paid a $300 fine because he put a sink in 
a house, without having a permit. 

The code is not enforced uniformly in 
the same area of the city—or among 
areas in the city. 

The local newspapers have pointed out 
at great length what is going on here in 
the matter of building permits in the 
slum areas. I think the time has come 
when instead of just talking about pro- 
viding more borrowing authority, we 
ought to try to get at the root of this 
thing, at what causes the problem. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELan]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though proposals to finance the cost of 
capital expenditures in the District of 
Columbia budget go back many years, 
it was not until 1957 that a blue-ribbon 
committee composed of four of the city’s 
leading businessmen in commenting on 
the District’s public works program said: 

Borrowing for the purpose of carrying out 
capital improvements is sound financial 
procedure. While pay-as-you-go financing 
is excellent where it can be followed, it is 
not proper to deny the community adequate 
permanent facilities in order to avoid debt. 
Facilities such as those contemplated in 
this program are used over a period of many 
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years; and, it is, therefore, not necessary nor 
equitable to saddle this particular genera- 
tion of taxpayers with their entire cost. 


It is submitted that the need to in- 
crease the District’s borrowing authority 
up to the $225 million level for capital 
outlays in the general fund is no less 
critical today than it was 6 years ago 
when this statement was made and when 
the Congress first authorized the $75 mil- 
lion borrowing authority. 

Business leaders, together with repre- 
sentatives of every citizens and civic 
group within the city, have been unani- 
mous in their statements before the 
House District Committee that the bor- 
rowing authority must be increased to 
the $225 million level. 

This proposed increase in District bor- 
rowing power will still leave the city 
considerably less in debt than the level 
of debt which is typical of the rest of 
the country, where voters determine 
how much debt their local and State 
governments shall have. Throughout 
the country, State and local government 
debt combined now averages well over 
$400 per person. According to the Bu- 
reau of Census report “Government 
Finances in 1961,” at page 41, in 1961, 
State and local government per capita 
debt was $366; 1960, $339; 1959, $332; 
1958, $310; and, 1957, $279. 

If the present $400-per-person average 
were allowed to the District its outstand- 
ing debt would total more than $300 mil- 
lion, rather than the $225 million that 
would result from the application of the 
formula proposed by the President in 
his budget message for the District to 
the Congress, or from the amendment 
proposed by the minority report of the 
House District Committee. 

According to the same report of the 
Bureau of the Census only eight States 
in the Nation have a lower total State 
and local government indebtedness than 
does the District of Columbia: Alaska, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. And, indeed, the current is- 
sue of Moody’s Municipal and Govern- 
mental Manual shows that for the 21 
cities in the United States over half a 
million in population there has been a 
median increase in debt trend between 
1950 and 1960 of 53.1 percent. In that 
decade also, Milwaukee, for example, in- 
creased its indebtedness by 1540.0 per- 
cent, Honolulu by 253.7 percent, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio by 177.6 percent, St. Louis by 
140.5 percent, Chicago by 113.8 percent, 
Buffalo by 111.3 percent, and Akron, 
Ohio by 100 percent. 

The largest city in my own district, 
Oakland, Calif., has a bonded indebted- 
ness of some $27 million on an assessed 
valuation of $661 milllion, and the Oak- 
land school district has an additional in- 
debtedness of some $40 million. If the 
same ratio of indebtedness to valuation 
is applied to the District, the District’s 
permissible debt limit would be some 
$301 million rather than the $225 million 
which is proposed in this amendment. 

The $225 million ceiling proposed for 
the District is, moreover, based on an 
indebtedness of 6 percent of the total 
valuation of all taxable property within 
the District. This percentage may be 
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compared with Los Angeles, 15 percent; 
Minneapolis, 10 percent; New York 
City, 10 percent; St. Louis, 10 percent; 
Philadelphia, 1344 percent; and, indeed, 
with the debt limitation permitted 
counties in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia of 18 percent of assessment value 
of real property. 

Since we are prone to compare the 
District’s tax structure with that of the 
adjacent suburban jurisdictions, it might 
be well also to look at the suburban gov- 
ernments’ indebtedness for comparison 
purposes. Montgomery County has an 
$80 million general fund bonded indebt- 
edness, plus a $13 million State school 
loan for a total of $93 million, on a tax- 
able assessed valuation just half of that 
of the District of Columbia’s. Applying 
the same ratio of debt to valuation in 
Montgomery County, would yield an in- 
dicated general fund indebtedness in the 
District of $272 million rather than the 
$225 million proposed in this amend- 
ment. The same ratio derived from 
Prince Georges County’s $60 million 
bonded indebtedness plus $13 million 
State school loan on a tax base one-third 
of that of the District’s would of course 
yield a proportionally larger indicated 
bonded indebtedness for the District, 

Finally, taking just one of the adja- 
cent Virginia counties—Fairfax County— 
we find an assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty of $721 million and a general fund 
bonded indebtedness of $84 million. The 
application of this ratio of indebtedness 
to valuation would indicate a debt ceiling 
for the District of over $320 million. 

From the foregoing it should be pat- 
ently clear that the $225 million ceiling 
proposed in this amendment is not only 
a conservative one but one which is more- 
over consistent with the fiscal practices 
in the metropolitan area of which the 
District is a part, as well as throughout 
the country as a whole. 

Before closing I should like to com- 
ment just briefly on the need to increase 
the District’s borrowing authority to the 
indicated level, by citing one example of 
what the failure to provide an adequate 
cerns authority means for the Dis- 

rict. 

According to latest available census 
figures, the District of Columbia had 
11.495 elementary school pupils in ex- 
cess of normal capacity of school plant 
in use and 4,215 secondary school pupils 
in excess. According to the Bureau of 
the Census, the District in 1962 needed 
786 additional classrooms, of which 
there were scheduled for completion in 
1962 only 84, or 11 percent of actual 
need at that time. Now how does this 
compare with the rest of the country? 
For the United States as a whole, 127,165 
classrooms were needed, of which 62,737, 
or 49 percent, were scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1962. The State of Maryland 
had 40 percent of its school construction 
needs scheduled for completion in 1962; 
Virginia 48 percent; and the South At- 
lantic region as a whole—eight States 
plus the District of Columbia—30 per- 
cent of classroom needs scheduled for 
completion in 1962. As against this, the 
District’s record was 11 percent in 1962, 
and next to nothing projected for fiscal 
1964 despite obvious needs. 
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Census figures, too, show that during 
the 10 years—1952 through 1961—capi- 
tal outlay for public education — con- 
struction, land, and equipment—totaled 
about $62 million in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is equal to about $8 per 
year per District resident. 

In the same 10 years, the census re- 
ports show nationwide capital outlays 
for public education totaling more than 
$30 billion, or an average of $18 a year 
per person, more than double the Dis- 
trict average. 

Last, the proposed increase in the Dis- 
trict’s indebtedness to $225 million will 
permit the city government to enter into 
long-range construction programs rath- 
er than financing capital items on a 
hand-to-mouth basis out of operating 
funds. This broader authority will per- 
mit sounder planning decisions, and by 
so doing will stretch the taxpayer's dol- 
lar as well as the Federal contribution 
dollar further by permitting the elimina- 
tion of many existing inefficient, high- 
cost operations. Borrrowing, limited not 
by arbitrary ceilings, but by the city’s 
ability to repay and geared to the useful 
life of the assets acquired and built 
through the borrowed funds both re- 
duces total cost and apportions the total 
burden fairly. The $225 million ceiling, 
well within the District's ability to re- 
pay, will have this much to be desired 
salutary effect, not only on the District’s 
fiscal structure but on its social needs as 
well. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to indicate my support of this bill 
and to tell you also I supported the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] in com- 
mittee and I will do so again on the floor. 
I have an amendment that I will offer 
to add to the bill. It is an amendment 
that would provide that requests by the 
School Board in the District for im- 
provement of buildings, for new build- 
ings and for equipment and additions 
and replacements be met before other re- 
quirements for capital improvements are 
met. I offer this amendment because I 
believe very strongly that the greatest 
need for capital improvement in the 
District is the improvement of the 
school buildings. 

As I indicated earlier, I visited 15 
of the 170 schools in the District so 
far and I found some situations that are 
a disgrace. Let me just touch on a few 
of them. Hines School has been in the 
press and was mentioned earlier here. 
I remind you that that school was built 
in 1877. Today with the expansions 
that have been made to the school and 
from areas that have been taken away 
from the playground area, the school 
now has room for 700 but actually has 
1,140 children. This is a school that has 
no auditorium. If they want to have a 
meeting with the students to make an 
announcement or give them some special 
program, they have to have four differ- 
ent meetings. They have no room for 
intramurals and they have no programs 
to get the boys’ and girls’ attention and 
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keep them off the streets and hence al- 
most force them into crime situations. 

I found inadequate classrooms. I 
found a library room which is less than 
half the size that they should have for 
a school of this size. That library room 
was being used three periods a day for 
classes. I found a completely inade- 
quate vocational training program in an 
area where they need it probably more 
than any other area in the United 
States. 

At Randall Junior High I found almost 
the same thing. 

At Dunbar we found where they have a 
swimming pool that has not been used 
for 4 years just because they have not 
found the money to make the necessary 
repairs so that it can be used by the 
boys and girls in the school and also dur- 
ing the summer session and during the 
summer vacation period which would 
give them something to keep their time 
occupied and away from temptations and 
keep them out of and away from crime. 

So much can be said about the need 
of the school system that time just does 
not permit, but I just want to reiterate 
what I said earlier, and that is our 
school system is, I believe, the most 
neglected school system that you will 
find in any community of this size any- 
where in the United States. 

Now I want to point out that in the 
adopting of this amendment we are not 
asking for a vast increase in the ex- 
penditure of Federal money, because 85 
percent at least under the present for- 
mula of this money will be repaid by the 
people who live in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked to a lot 
of people who live here and who have 
a great interest and who know these 
problems here, and I have found none 
of the substantial citizens who are in 
opposition to this bill but who would 
very much like to have it passed by the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the Committee will give serious consid- 
eration to the passage of this legislation 
and give consideration to the adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Republican Party holds to the principle 
that individual and governmental rights 
go hand in hand with individual and 
governmental responsibilities. Local 
and State governments which demand 
authority to act are expected also to 
assume the responsibility and obligation 
which such authority entails. 

With respect to the District of Colum- 
bia the Congress has asserted virtually 
complete authority to administer the 
municipal, educational and other com- 
munity affairs of our Capital City, Cor- 
respondingly, the Congress should as- 
sume its full responsibility to assure that 
the municipal, educational, and other 
community needs of the Nation’s Capital 
are fully met. 

Criticism directed at the Congress 
for a failure to meet the educational, 
law enforcement, recreational, public 
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health, and other essential services of 
the District of Columbia appear to be 
fully justified. 

Our Capital should be a model to the 
Nation and the world—which it is not. 
The principle of matching authority with 
responsibility should be respected, 

Mr. Chairman, I feel confident at this 
moment that the people of the Nation 
want the Congress to retain its constitu- 
tional authority in the management of 
the affairs of the District of Columbia. 
I am confident, too, that the people of 
the Nation want their Representatives in 
Congress to carry out their full responsi- 
bilities—including the national financial 
responsibility and obligation—which ac- 
company this authority. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. That will con- 
clude the balance of the time left on this 
side for which we have requests. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
before we close this debate that it is 
the hope and wish of all the members 
of the Committee I am sure that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will go through 
every request that is made by the Com- 
missioners to that committee with a fine- 
tooth comb. 

Mr. Chairman, we find it rather diffi- 
cult to understand why the expenses of 
the District of Columbia should increase 
and almost double in 7 years. We find it 
also difficult to understand why the em- 
ployees should increase from 18,000 to 
27,000 in approximately 7 years when the 
population of the District of Columbia 
has not increased. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 1 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Commissions of the 
District of Columbia to borrow funds for 
capital improvement programs and to amend 
provisions of law relating to Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in meeting costs of 
main the Nation's Capital City,” ap- 
proved June 6, 1958 (72 Stat 183), is amended 
by striking 875,000, 000“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 150,000,000“. 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoHELAN: on 
page 1, line 10, strike out $150,000,000 and 
insert $225,000,000. 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to detain the House with any 
further elaborate argument on this point. 
I think it is pretty clear, as we have 
indicated in our earlier remarks, what 
we consider to be the various reasons for 
raising this amount to $225 million; an 
amount which we believe is a most 
reasonable figure. 

Mr. Chairman, I would state for the 
benefit of those who might feel con- 
cerned that somehow this is too large 
an amount, that all of these items are 
very carefully gone into by the Appro- 
priations Committee. What this would 
do—and it is a very important thing for 
the District of Columbia—is to help them 
get their forward planning underway. 
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Mr. Chairman, while I have the floor I 
cannot help but comment on some of 
the concluding remarks of our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN], in 
which he referred to various alleged 
problems in the District of Columbia. 
There is one thing I want to remind the 
members of the Committee of, and that 
is this: Any comparisons that are made 
of the District of Columbia with other 
communities of comparable size must 
take into account the peculiar relation- 
ship that exists where we, the Members 
of the Congress of the United States, are 
actually sitting, and devoting this kind 
of time to municipal details and even 
legislating on the floor that we all wit- 
nessed today. This, I think, is a very 
poor way to legislate. It is really ridic- 
ulous when you think about it and we 
should invent some other way to do it. 
I suggest home rule for the District 
as recommended by both the Eisenhower 
and the Kennedy administrations would 
be a good beginning. 

May I remind you that the District has 
the characteristics of not only a city but 
a State and a county as well. When we 
speak of personnel requirements in the 
District of Columbia it should be remem- 
bered they have an income tax collec- 
tion program. They administer the 
Federal highway program. The same 
thing is true in relation to the school 
problem. 

The question is frequently raised, and 
it is made in the committee report, that 
somehow or other the people here are 
getting more money than people are 
getting elsewhere. But the money they 
are getting is commensurate with their 
problems because their problems are 
monstrous. They have more special 
problems involving everything from re- 
tarded children, atypical classes, schools 
for incorrigibles, and a variety of other 
stubborn social facts, beginning with 
segregated-desegregated schools, all of 
which combine to increase school re- 
quirements. 

A point is made in the report on the 
bill recently acted on, and I am con- 
strained to speak to that point because 
I did not have the opportunity earlier. 
I plead with the Committee to consider 
raising the amount by supporting the 
pending amendment because this will 
be one way that the District can help 
itself. 

We hear consistently from both sides 
of the aisle that the District is not doing 
enough for itself. As long as Ihave been 
here, both Republican Commissioners 
and Democratic Commissioners alike 
have come in with proposals to increase 
the District tax rate, but they have been 
consistently refused. They have not 
been granted permission to do this by 
this House. 4 

A number of speakers have spoken on 
the percentage of total expenditures and 
appropriated amounts in the District. 
All of them are listed. I realize most of 
us do not have time to go into these 
elaborate details. The requirement is 
present, however, and I hope you will 
support this amendment and increase 
the amount in order to help the District 
do some of the things that so urgently 
need to be done. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If we allow the District 
$225 million, will this take care of the $75 
million stadium down here? 

Mr. COHELAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa it is my understanding 
it would not. I again remind the gen- 
tleman this is for forward planning. 
The data I inserted shows that over 6 
years the requirements for capital im- 
provements are going to increase. This 
would be a great advantage to the Dis- 
trict. However, the main point is that 
these items are all going to be checked by 
the Committee on Appropriations and we 
all know how carefully the distinguished 
chairman of that subcommittee and his 
committee colleagues look into these 
matters. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated during gen- 
eral debate on the previous bill, I am very 
reluctant to get into an argument with 
the gentleman from California or any- 
one else in connection with liberalizing 
the payment to the District or a formula 
for the District of Columbia. But I cer- 
tainly share his interest and concern for 
the efficient management of the District 
of Columbia. 

My district is a part of the metropoli- 
tan area of Washington. We share gen- 
eral problems, and we look for ways of 
finding general solutions to these prob- 
lems. So it is with great reluctance that 
I take the well to oppose any amendment 
that would increase the Federal payment 
or increase the bond authority that may 
make it easier to solve some of the prob- 
lems here in the District of Columbia. 

But we had hearings on this matter. 
We discussed all of the pros and cons, 
and the majority of the committee felt 
this was a reasonable compromise and 
that the bill reported by the committee 
would do the job. If it does not do the 
job, we will be here next year and the 
year following, and we can come back 
and reconsider all of the proposals that 
the District Commissioners may make. 

The gentleman from California made a 
correct statement, if I understood him, 
when he said it was difficult to make 
comparisons between the District of 
Columbia and other communities in the 
Nation. That is true. The District of 
Columbia has the problems that all 
States have. It has the problem of edu- 
cation, highways, roads, and welfare pay- 
ments that the States have, as well as 
county governments and local govern- 
ments. But I should like to point out the 
District. of Columbia has the same taxing 
power that a State, a county, and a mu- 
nicipality collectively have. 

It has the collective taxing power to 
collect revenues coming in, and they do 
not have as many expenditures and obli- 
gations as the States have that have the 
wide, vast rural areas that historically 
have not supported themselves. 

As I said a moment ago, the com- 
mittee approved legislation that will 
double the authorized borrowing author- 
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ity. The gentleman’s amendment, as I 
understand it, would just double that 
once again, increasing it up to a maxi- 
mum of $225 million. We are still con- 
tinuing this public works program and 
capital improvement program authorized 
back in 1954 which was estimated to cost 
$145 million. We revised that estimate 
in 1958 to make it cost $183 million. At 
that time we authorized the first $75 mil- 
lion. Last year the Commissioners came 
before the committee and said another 
$75 million loan will do the job. This 
year they came before the committee and 
said it takes another $150 million to do 
the job. Actually, the way these figures 
constantly are being revised and changed 
it is very hard to know actually how to 
get an accurate estimate on what these 
capital improvements will cost. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
committee felt we should proceed rather 
cautiously and we are now actually 
doubling the loan authority. We can 
come back next year, or some time in 
the future and review our actions of this 
year. It was pointed out a moment ago 
by the gentleman from Iowa that this 
is not merely an authorization for the 
District government to borrow money 
from the general lending market or the 
general bond market but authorizes 
them to borrow money from the Federal 
Treasury. It is money being borrowed 
from all of the U.S. taxpayers. In effect 
it is an advanced Federal payment. We 
authorized an increase in the Federal 
payment in the last bill that the House 
acted on, up to $45 million. This ac- 
tually advances that Federal payment in 
the future even though it will be paid 
back. We cannot permit the District of 
Columbia to have an unlimited borrow- 
ing authority because it does not make 
any difference whether they borrow it 
from the Federal Treasury or they issue 
bonds in the regular market. 

The Congress of the United States will 
have to underwrite the credit of the 
District government just as it has under- 
written it on the construction of this 
new stadium here. 

We feel it is a reasonable bill that is 
before us and it will do the job, and that 
the total loans on the books after this 
loan is approved will amount to $292 
million. The gentleman from California 
stated that his bill or his amendment 
would make the total borrowing author- 
ity $325 million. Actually, we have on 
the books right now total loans of $219 
million for these other public works pro- 
grams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], who just 
addressed the Committee, did not intend 
to convey the thought that this lending 
authority is an advance to the extent 
that we lend it today, and tomorrow the 
Federal Government wipes out the loan 
or forgives the loan. Thus far the his- 
tory of this legislation has been that 
every dollar of lending by the U.S. 
Treasury to the District of Columbia has 
been or will be paid back. The obliga- 
tions are still there for the unpaid bal- 
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ances and every part of this authoriza- 
tion, whether for an additional $75 
million or an additional $150 million will 
be loans and strictly loans with no idea 
of ever forgiving it, but with every in- 
tention and expectation that it be repaid. 
It will have to be repaid out of revenues 
that the District of Columbia will collect 
from taxation. The people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia realize this. Never- 
theless, they are behind the bill and 
willing to assume the additional tax 
burden. If the Congress will advance 
the additional moneys called for by the 
bill that we passed a little earlier and 
authorize this lending power either to 
the extent called for in the bill or in the 
Cohelan amendment it will all be paid 
back out of the taxes now being raised 
under the present rates, as well as those 
that will be collected under new rates 
when enacted. Let me say again this 
lending authority is one that requires 
proof before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as to the amount to be lent, to- 
gether with justification of what it will 
be used for. 

Only to the extent that they can prove 
it is going to be used for a good capital 
construction purpose, and that it can 
be repaid—only to the extent of the 
amount that they can use in each year, 
will they be able to get an appropriation 
directing the lending of that money by 
the U.S. Treasury to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. If they have many more 
riots at this stadium I predict to the 
gentleman that they will be completely 
in default. 

Mr. MULTER. That will not happen 
because of this bill or the bill that we 
passed earlier in the day. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge the adoption of the Cohelan 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 11: 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (f) of section 1 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘June 30, 
1968’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 
1972".” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHWENGEL: 
On page 2, after line 2, add a new section to 
H. R. 4277 reading: 

“Sec. 3. The request by the School Board 
of the District for improvement of school 
buildings, for new buildings and for equip- 
ment for the new additions and replacements 
shall be met before the requests for other 
capital improvements are met in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think everybody has made up his mind 
as to what he is going to do, but all that 
this would do is to put emphasis on the 
school needs here. It would direct that 
the budget of the School Board, which 
is estimated to be $23 million a year be 
met first before we spend any money for 
any other capital improvements. 
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I said earlier and I believe from the 
depth of my heart that schools have been 
neglected here. The greatest need for 
capital improvements in the District is 
in the school system. I believe we can 
do a distinct public service for the peo- 
ple of the District, and I think it would 
be good policy, to adopt this amendment. 
I ask that the amendment be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. AspINALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 4277) to authorize an increase 
in the borrowing authority for the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
1 engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
4277, to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Is the gentleman 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR 
RIVER BASIN PLANS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 411 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 


6016) authorizing additional appropriations 
for prosecution of projects in certain river 
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basin plans for flood control, navigation, and 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 411 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
6016, a bill authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for prosecution of projects 
in certain river basin plans for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other purposes. 
The resolution provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

H.R. 6016 provides increased authori- 
zation for the prosecution of river basin 
plans for flood control and related pur- 
poses under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Chief of 
Engineers. The appropriations intended 
to be covered by these increased authori- 
zations are those for fiscal years 1964 
and 1965. Allowance is made for the 
amount of monetary authorization car- 
ried over on June 30, 1963. 

The first national flood control act 
was the act of June 22, 1936. In that 
act and in subsequent acts the Congress 
was faced with the problem of dealing 
with large comprehensive river basin 
plans containing numerous individual 
projects. Congress dealt with the prob- 
lem in many cases by approving the en- 
tire plan but authorizing only the appro- 
priation for a part of the total cost, so 
that it could have the opportunity to 
examine from time to time the work 
which was being accomplished in the 
basin and any modifications that might 
be desirable. As the appropriations ap- 
proached the total monetary authoriza- 
tion ceilings, the Congress increased the 
basin authorization for these partially 
authorized plans. 

At the present time there are 21 basin 
plans in this category. Of these it is 
estimated that 10 will experience deficits 
between estimated appropriations and 
total authorization over the next 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 411. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Mappben] in explanation of 
this particular bill. The rule does pro- 
vide for 1 hour of open debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 6016. I think I 
should add, Mr. Speaker, that at the 
time we are considering H.R. 6016, we 
should also give consideration to the next 
bill which is H.R. 5312. The Committee 
on Rules also granted an open rule pro- 
viding for 1 hour of consideration of that 
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Incidentally, this bill comes out of the 
Committee on Public Works while the bill 
that follows is out of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It is my 
understanding that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs feels that 
they have the responsibility, the duty, 
and the obligation to review these vari- 
ous projects as they go on from year to 
year and as more units are added to 
them. As an example, in connection 
with the Missouri River Basin project, it 
is my understanding that some 58 units 
have been constructed or started and 
that 48 units were completed in some 
other manner; that 69 had been deter- 
mined not feasible and 20 are presently 
necessary, and there remain about 142 
units on which the Department has not 
yet decided whether they should be acted 
upon or whether or not they are neces- 
sary. So between the two committees, I 
think they have worked out a unanimous 
agreement that the language in H.R. 
5312 will be offered as an amendment to 
the bill under consideration at this time, 
H.R. 6016, and if the amended language 
is adopted and placed into that bill where 
the Interior Department will have the 
opportunity to review these projects in 
the future—or new projects—then there 
will be no necessity for the passage of 
H.R. 5312. It is my understanding that 
both committees are unanimous in this 
and the language will probably be ac- 
cepted by the Public Works Committee. 
I believe we are talking of an authoriza- 
tion here of some $684 million. May I 
state for the information of the Los 
Angeles County members in particular, 
that this bill, H.R. 6016, does contain 
additional funds for the Los Angeles- 
San Gabriel flood control project which is 
very important to the area and which 
has been going on for some period of 
years. I understand that unless the bill 
is passed, work may well have to be 
stopped on June 30 of this year. Wheth- 
er or nof this bill will get through by 
June 30 remains a question in my mind 
because I remember that there was a bit 
of a hassle on this subject matter in the 
closing days of the last session between 
the Senate and the House. 

In any event we do need the bill to 
carry on these 10 projects mentioned on 
page 2 of the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule and I know of no objection to 
the bill. I urge the adoption of the rule 
and the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do we understand cor- 
rectly that this is simply an authoriza- 
tion to allow additional funds for these 
projects and that there is no additional 
responsibility or duties imposed on the 
respective agencies by virtue of this 
legislation? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will say 
to the gentleman that is my understand- 
ing. These projects are originally au- 
thorized and certain amounts of money 
have been authorized and then whatever 
funds the Appropriation Committee sees 
fit to appropriate, that is the money to 
carry out the project for such period of 
time as the authorization and the appro- 
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priation will go. But new units come in, 
The engineers come along with new units 
and say that they have to have an addi- 
tional authorization to continue the com- 
pletion of projects. I do not think there 
is any further responsibility placed on 
the agencies than they had at the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then the basic act 
which establishes these projects is not to 
be changed in any way, shape, or manner 
by this legislation? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jones], to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. JENSEN. I asked the question 
whether the basic act which establishes 
these projects is changed in any way, 
shape, or form by this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. No; there is 
no change in the original authorization. 
These are merely extensions of the basic 
authorizations as adopted in 1936 on the 
basin projects. This only implements 
the projects set up in the original 
authorization. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that this bill 
is a just and proper bill. Without such 
legislation as is provided by this bill, 
many of these projects that are of such 
great value to the American people would 
come to a quick stop at the termination 
of the present authorization. 

I am sure that no one would want that 
to happen. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time, but I have no further requests at 
this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 5795, WITHDRAWAL 
FROM TREASURY OF POSTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 410 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5795) to repeal the provisions of law relat- 
ing to the fixing by the Postmaster General, 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of rates of postage on fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall 
be in order to consider the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service now in the bill 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
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amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee substitute. The 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out instructions. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. SMITH], and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 410 
provides for consideration of H.R. 5795, a 
bill to repeal the provisions of law relat- 
ing to the fixing by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or rates of post- 
age on fourth-class mail, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 5795 is to pro- 
vide for the continuance of essential 
postal services by granting the Post- 
master General temporary relief from an 
existing statutory requirement which 
can operate to prevent the withdrawal 
from the Treasury of funds for any 
postal operation unless such relief is 
granted. This existing statutory re- 
quirement is the paragraph contained in 
chapter IV of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951. 

Enactment of this legislation is neces- 
sary to assure that all postal services 
now available to the American public 
will be provided without interruption due 
to lack of necessary funds or other 
causes. The postal establishment faces 
@ critical situation in this respect. The 
Postmaster General has officially re- 
ported, in effect, that the existing law 
requires him to perform an impos- 
sibility and that, under the appropria- 
tion limitation cited above, he will be 
unable to withdraw any funds from the 
Treasury to operate the postal estab- 
lishment after June 30, 1963, unless 
granted relief from the limitation. 

In summary, a combination of several 
different statutes lays down a mandate 
that expenses on fourth-class mail may 
not exceed revenues by more than 4 per- 
cent, but at the same time bars the postal 
establishment from profitable traffic in 
large packages between first-class post 
offices which otherwise would tend to 
make up for losses incurred in handling 
small packages originating at or destined 
to other classes of post offices. This 
leaves the Postmaster General but one 
possible means, under his parcel post 
reformation authority (39 U.S.C. (1958 
ed.) 247), to gain needed additional 
revenues, and that is to increase parcel 
post rates with the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Although by law expenses may not ex- 
ceed revenues by over 4 percent, the ex- 
traordinary changes that have taken 
place in the national economy and the 
national transportation complex have 
brought the parcel post operation to a 
point where in the fiscal year 1962 parcel 
post expenses exceed revenues therefrom 
by 24.6 percent. Thus, it is evident that 
a rate increase—the only avenue open to 
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the Postmaster General—averaging at 
least 20.6 percent would be necessary to 
comply with the 4-percent limitation, 
even if it could be assumed—and it can- 
not—that an increase of such magnitude 
would not price the parcel post service 
out of a substantial part of its traffic 
and cause an even greater deficit. 

Parcel post volume has decreased to a 
marked extent in each recent year under 
the present parcel post rate structure, 
and it is evident from experience follow- 
ing earlier rate increases that the rate of 
progression of decrease in volume will be 
sharply accelerated with any new parcel 
post rate increase. The Postmaster 
General and other postal authorities 
testified that the point of diminishing 
returns for any new rate increase—be- 
yond which resultant losses from diver- 
sion of traffic would outweigh any 
possible new revenues—is in the close 
neighborhood of a 13-percent average 
increase. That is to say, any parcel post 
rate increase averaging more than 13 
percent at this time would be self- 
defeating since the resultant traffic loss 
would increase the deficit rather than 
reduce it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 410. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Mappen], House 
Resolution 410 will provide 2 hours of 
general debate under an open rule for 
the consideration of H.R. 5795, a bill to 
provide for a 3-year suspension of re- 
strictions on withdrawal from Treasury 
of postal appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bill is pretty 
easy to understand, but I confess that it 
took me quite a while in the Committee 
on Rules to understand this overall situa- 
tion as to how this was arrived at over 
the years. My basic understanding of 
it is this, and if I am incorrect I would 
appreciate some of the experts on the 
committee correcting me. 

It seems that some years ago a law was 
passed requiring that fourth-class mail, 
parcel post operate within 4 percent of 
its cost, either 4 percent in the black or 
4 percent in the red. 

As a matter of fact, over the years it 
has not worked out that way. I think in 
the last year the deficiency was around 
24.6 percent rather than 4 percent. 

Then the question comes up, Why does 
this take place if the law requires it to 
operate within 4 percent, when in fact 
the deficiency is more than that? 

It seems that a problem developed be- 
cause the Postmaster General is required 
to go before the ICC and ask for appro- 
priate rate increases. This seems to pre- 
sent a problem of several different situa- 
tions; one, the question arises if the rates 
are increased to the extent of taking 
care of the 24.6 or even 20 percent, in the 
long run will the Post Office lose more 
business by the senders not paying this 
additional amount of postage for the 
fourth-class mail than they would if they 
had not requested the increase to be that 
high? 

A request was made last year for an in- 
crease, but tied to that particular in- 
crease was a request for a change in 
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the size and weight of the packages in 
parcel post. Congress heretofore has 
taken the authority of determining the 
size and the weight, and also has set first- 
class postage rates. The ICC, as I un- 
derstand it, did not approve a rate in- 
crease, because it was tied into a request 
for a change in the size and weight of 
the packages, holding it was improper to 
tie the two together. 

I understand that a request will be 
made probably in the amount of 13 per- 
cent. In the meantime certain bills were 
considered by the committee. The com- 
mittee could not agree on several bills 
so decided that the best thing to do was 
to ask for this 3-year extension so the 
Postmaster General, the Post Office 
Department, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Congress could 
study this matter and determine how it 
should be worked out. 

I know of no objection to the bill. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] did 
present a statement to the Rules Com- 
mittee to the effect he felt 2 years was 
a long enough period of time to work this 
out, and he did not think it necessary 
to have the entire 3 years. Whether or 
not an amendment will be offered to that 
effect, I do not know. 

As I stated, I know of no objection to 
the rule, and so far as I am concerned I 
have no objection to the bill itself, other 
than the thought that maybe 2 years is 
long enough. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR 
CERTAIN RIVER BASIN PLANS 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 6016) authoriz- 
ing additional appropriations for prose- 
cution of projects in certain river basin 
plans for flood control, navigation, and 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6016, with Mr. 
LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention 
today to prolong debate on this bill which 
has been reported out by the unanimous 
vote of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. I invite the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee to page 2 of the 
committee report which lists the basins 
that would be covered in the event 
this bill is approved. This bill covers 
some 10 river basins. They are the Ar- 
kansas, Brazos, central and southern 
Florida, Columbia, Los Angeles-San Ga- 
briel, Missouri, Ohio, upper Mississippi, 
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the west branch of the Susquehanna Riv- 
er, and the White River of Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a pursuit of a 
policy which we have adopted since the 
Flood Control Act of 1936. That act au- 
thorized the general scheme of devel- 
opment of the major river basins but 
they must have a periodic enactment of 
the Congress to increase the original 
monetary ceilings for work by the Corps 
of Engineers, and in the Missouri River 
by the Department of the Interior. 

As I stated before that has been our 
purpose. We have followed it very 
faithfully to see that the Congress is ap- 
prised of what these construction agen- 
cies were doing in furtherance of the 
original authorization. Last year you 
will recall we did not bring to the House 
a request for this extension because of 
the lateness of the session. These au- 
thorizations we seek here are vitally 
necessary. The projects are all under- 
way at the present time. In the Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles-San Gabriel project, 
as the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmirH] just pointed out to the House a 
few moments ago, this authorization, if it 
expires, will mean that there would be a 
cessation of works that are necessary 
and needed, and which are vital to the 
continuation of that project. Therefore, 
if the work does stop it will mean we will 
have a vast loss incurred because we will 
have to initiate contractual obligations 
all over again and the work will have to 
be commenced just as it did originally. 
The same reason can be cited with re- 
gard to the other basin authorizations to 
prove the imperative necessity for the 
approval of this bill. 

I now refer to a proposed amendment 
which has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

In the original Flood Control Act of 
1944—-and when I say the original act I 
mean as far as the Missouri River Basin 
development is concerned—the develop- 
ment of this particular basin was to be 
a joint enterprise by the Department of 
the Interior and the Corps of Engineers. 
Since that time the request for this par- 
ticular authorization has been made to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

This time the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee received a request from 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Public Works Committee has agreed to 
accept the amendment proposed. There 
is no disagreement between this com- 
mittee and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

May I advise the Committee that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House has authorized the 
chairman of that committee to offer this 
amendment to the bill now before us. 
We are very pleased that we can coop- 
erate in this particular matter and again 
have a dual authorization so far as funds 
are concerned for the Missouri Basin 
project. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. The Public 
Works Committee accepts this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
looking through the record of the hear- 
ings and the report of the committee 
and it is difficult to see just how this 
money is being allocated. May I refer 
the gentleman to the Ohio River Basin? 
Going through that I see a number of 
projects. I see one in Ohio, the Deer 
Creek Reservoir and the Berlin Reser- 
voir. Can the gentleman tell me what 
funds are being used in these particular 
areas? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. On page 6 
there is given an estimated total cost of 
the projects in the Ohio Basin plan. 

Mr. BOW. But it does not give us 
any information as to how much is being 
used on the particular ones that are 
specified 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. If the gen- 
tleman will let me explain, the total 
estimated cost of the Ohio River Basin 
project is $1,235,600,000. These are the 
projects that will require funding by the 
Appropriations Committee. We hope 
that amount in the bill will carry us 
through the fiscal year 1965. The selec- 
tion and the priority that will be assigned 
to these projects will rest with the gen- 
tleman’s committee. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand that there 
is no way of determining these amounts? 
In other words, we have a total here of 
$1,235 million. Then there is a list of 
projects, but there is no indication what 
will be the cost of each project. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The esti- 
mated cost is difficult to give at the pres- 
ent time. Therefore we authorize this 
monetary increase but the individual 
projects are seasonally examined by the 
Appropriations Committee for them to 
determine how much will be spent on 
each project. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, may I make inquiry as to 
whether or not his distinguished com- 
mittee had any information as to what 
projects and the amount in each project 
would make up this total plan? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Let me point 
out that the total cost of the Ohio Basin 
is estimated to be $1,235 million. We 
will need additional authorization in 
future years and it will be necessary for 
the Congress to authorize further for 
the Ohio River Basin. The reason the 
figures are not given, as I said earlier, is 
that we do not have specific amounts 
that we could submit to the House at 
the present time. 

Mr. BOW. This is an overall estimate, 
this is the whole pie before we cut it. 
We do not know who is going to get the 
big pieces and the little pieces of the 
pie. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. These apply 
to several projects but to make sure 
that it did not exceed a certain amount 
we have authorized $749 million to date 
of the total cost of $1,235 million for the 
Ohio Basin. 

Mr. BOW. Could the gentleman tell 
the House how much more we are going 
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to have to appropriate to complete these 
projects than was the original estimate 
given by the Corps of Engineers at the 
time of the original authorization? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. That is the 
whole reason and justification for being 
here today, that we want to make those 
figures as reasonable in time as we pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand, then, 
that this total amount of some $600 mil- 
lion has been brought about because of 
an underestimation by the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. No. As 
stated in the explanation, starting with 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 we author- 
ized certain work to be done, for instance, 
in the Ohio River Basin. The Ohio River 
Basin was authorized with only a partial 
monetary amount for the work to be 
done. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand, then, that 
this amount which the gentleman’s com- 
mittee is asking for is all on projects 
previously authorized? My question is, 
then, How much more are they going to 
cost than the estimate at the time of the 
original authorization? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It depends on 
the rise in price levels and other factors. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Perhaps I may answer 
the gentleman’s question as to the Ohio 
River Basin projects. The Ohio Basin is 
one that does not have sufficient 
monetary authorization to cover the 
funds requested in the fiscal 1964 budget, 
so this authorization has to be passed to 
meet the budgetary request. There is 
the amount which the Corps of Engi- 
neers will supply to the Appropriations 
Committee when they apply requesting 
the amount in their budget for these 
projects; that is, the Big Darby, $213,000, 
Paint Creek, $266,000, and Deer Creek, 
$160,000. Those sums go in to make up 
the $150 million for the various projects 
in the Ohio River Basin, but this is for 
fiscal 1964 and 1965. These projects are 
only authorized. The plan is approved 
in general subject to the monetary 
authorization. Every fiscal year the 
corps comes in and justifies what their 
feasibility is and how much money they 
should receive year by year. That is the 
reason we are asking for this authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I agree with 
the explanation the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] just made in re- 
sponse to the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. All of the projects 
provided for in this bill have been pre- 
viously authorized. The problem is that 
we do not have enough money. There 
is a monetary restriction involved here. 
The question I would direct to the able 
chairman of the subcommittee is this. 
What is the attitude of the committee 
going to be if this bill gets to the Senate 
and the Senate puts in projects for 
which there has not been additional 
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authorizations? This is a real danger 
here and I would hope we could have 
some assurance as to what the attitude 
of the committee is going to be. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The same 
fears and apprehensions were expressed 
last year with reference to our omnibus 
bill that we sent to the other body. We 
were able to prevail in that instance and 
I would give the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts the same assurances that we 
gave to the House last year, that we 
would go to conference and will remain 
steadfast to the mandates that you have 
given us. 

Mr. BOLAND. There is not any ques- 
tion about the fact that if additional 
projects are inserted by the Senate, 
which projects have not been previously 
authorized, then this is going to tie this 
bill up in committee and these projects 
that have already been authorized are 
really going to run into some difficulty 
moneywise. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. We are 
aware of that danger and we shall do 
everything we possibly can to see that 
these circumstances do not come about. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yleld to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. With reference to page 
6 and with reference to the projects for 
which the requested authorizations are 
planned to be used, you have the Alle- 
ghany River Reservoir. Do I understand 
that that is the Kinzua Dam project? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HALEY. Can the gentleman give 
me any idea or does he have any idea of 
the ultimate cost of this project? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. My recollec- 
tion is that that project cost comes to 
around $60 million. 

Mr. HALEY. May I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman and his committee, 
I think that probably the authorization 
of this project was one of the worst 
things this Congress ever did, in building 
the Kinzua Dam. There is good reason 
to believe the engineering studies pointed 
out that this project was not feasible. 
As a matter of fact, the Engineers’ study 
over a long period of time plainly stated 
that this was not a feasible project. 
There was an alternative proposed and 
I think this committee should have gone 
very carefully into that when the Cone- 
wango Valley project was considered. 

May I say to the gentleman that in the 
construction of this Kinzua Dam project, 
this Congress violated one of the solemn 
and binding obligations we made with 
the Seneca Nation. The first President 
of the United States had sent to the 
Congress of the United States a treaty 
with the Seneca Nation. By the con- 
struction of this project, you violated 
that treaty and the first President of the 
United States, George Washington, 
thought so much of keeping the solemn 
word of the United States inviolate that 
he wrote to the great Indian Chief Corn- 
planter a five-page personal letter in 
which he promised that nothing would 
ever take away from this nation, that had 
been a friendly nation, the lands that 
we guaranteed they could always have. 
I say that if this had been put before the 
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Congress of the United States, I have 
serious doubts that the Congress would 
have ever authorized this project. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I can appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s feeling. When we 
originally considered the proposal, I do 
not think it has received national atten- 
tion it has since received. It was 
brought to us with the approval of the 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers with the 
assurance that the people who would be 
dislocated by the constructions of this 
dam and reservoir would be treated 
fairly and would receive such attention 
as would protect their interests. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr, HALEY. I hope that this com- 
mittee and the entire Congress, when 
this project is finally completed and its 
gates are closed and you take away from 
this Indian tribe their homesteads which 
they have had for hundreds of years, I 
hope that this Congress will be generous 
to those people and see if some way, 
somehow, we can put them back on an 
economic base at least comparable to 
what they have enjoyed. We are spend- 
ing today $270 million per year sup- 
posedly to benefit the economic condi- 
tions of the American Indians, This 
takes the very heart out of the reserva- 
tion and throws them to the four winds, 
so to speak. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I want to 
assure the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HaLey] that no member of the Public 
Works Committee wanted to visit any 
injury upon the Indians or to violate any 
sacred covenants. There was a desire on 
our part at that time in the examina- 
tion of the proposal to see that they were 
properly taken care of and that they 
were properly safeguarded. 

My recollection is that a more ex- 
tensive examination was made by the 
Committee on Appropriations than we 
had given to these people. The reason 
why that was true is because there was 
not as great appeal made to us as was 
made to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

We now have the dam under construc- 
tion. It is going to cost, as I stated 
earlier, around $60 million. We have 
already expended around $40 million on 
it. So I do not see how we could vacate 
the work that is being done. 

Mr. HALEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not mind the city of 
Pittsburgh using the Allegheny River to 
flush out the river and push away the 
waste that they are now putting into 
that river. They should have done some- 
thing earlier. This project, as I say, I 
do not believe it was feasible in the orig- 
inal instance for the purpose for which 
it was built because this dam will only 
give Warren, Pa., and other cities along 
the Allegheny approximately 40 percent 
protection, if this was to be built for a 
flood prevention or flood protection proj- 
ect. In other words, you could have 
gotten the same thing for a little less 
money and 100 percent protection by 
going through the Conewango Valley. 

I will say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I have just visited the dam 
a few weeks ago, and if you get out of 
the cost of the construction of this proj- 
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ect with $60 million, then I will go up 
there and eat half of it, because I think 
it is going to cost somewhere between $80 
and $100 million. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say to 
the gentleman from Florida that I did 
not say specifically that its cost would 
be $60 million. I said, based on my rec- 
ollection—I do not have the figures 
here—and it may be $100 million—but I 
am not wedded to that figure because, as 
I say, I am going into the recesses of my 
mind for all of these various dams that 
were authorized and I cannot keep them 
all properly indexed in my mind. 

Mr. HALEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I hope the gentleman from 
Alabama does not get wedded to any fig- 
ure of the Corps of Engineers because if 
you do, just add about 50 percent to what 
ee say and you will be lucky to come 
out. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. If we can 
examine these figures every 2 years, I 
think we would be warranted in coming 
to the Congress and making this pro- 
posal. If we have any other engineering 
institution in the Government to give us 
a better calculation of cost, I do not know 
about it. We have certainly got to rely 
upon their proven capability of supply- 
ing us with the technical engineering in- 
formation that we might need. 

Mr. BALDWIN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has come from 
the Public Works Committee with the 
unanimous vote of the members of that 
committee. 

As has been stated before, it is a bill 
to provide additional authorizations for 
the fiscal year 1964 and the fiscal year 
1965 for 10 of the 21 river basin author- 
izations that exist in this country. 

As most Members know, individual 
projects normally are authorized by 
maximum amounts required for that 
project, but historically the Congress, as 
far as the river basin authorizations are 
concerned, o authorized the 
river basin projects as defined by the 
Corps of Engineers in a report that item- 
ized in the report the various projects 
to be built within that basin. The Con- 
gress only authorized funds in part to 
construct those projects, because many 
of these river basin authorizations were 
a long-range plan. Because of this his- 
toric development, at approximately 
2-year intervals the Congress has found 
it necessary to pass authorization bills 
providing for the additional authoriza- 
tion to carry forward the work on these 
basins for an additional 2-year period. 

I think it should be noted that these 
funds can only be utilized for individual 
projects which are specifically already 
authorized. In the original river basin 
authorizations they have to appear in 
the report of the Corps of Engineers as 
part of the original river basin pro- 
gram, There is one exception, the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, which has not been 
authorized as a basin project exactly. 
In the Columbia River there are a series 
of separate projects that have been in- 
dividually authorized by the Congress. 
A lump sum has been authorized by the 
Congress for work on those projects. 
These funds cannot be used for a proj- 
ect unless it has been previously specifi- 
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cally authorized by the Congress, either 
F or in a river basin authoriza- 
tion. 

On our side of the committee, we have 
no objection to the proposed amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
I hope very much that the House will 
pass this bill today. It is essential that 
the bill be passed promptly, because the 
appropriations for fiscal year 1964 for 
these 10 river basins are now pending 
before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. They would be subject to a 
point of order unless this bill first passes 
and becomes law before the public works 
appropriation bill reaches the House 
floor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am surprised at the 
Public Works Committee coming to the 
House fioor with a bill to authorize any- 
thing. You have pretty well locked up 
the authorization of public buildings in 
your committee, and in so doing have 
short circuited the House of Representa- 
tives in the consideration of public 
buildings. I suppose we should be thank- 
ful for small favors, in that you bring 
this bill to the House floor today. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If the gentleman will 
check the legislation, the House and Sen- 
ate authorized the procedure followed in 
the case of the Public Buildings Act. So 
the House Public Works Committee is 
not acting independently, They are act- 
ing in accordance with legislation passed 
by the House and Senate and signed by 
the President. 

Mr. GROSS. Very unfortunately did 
the House turn over to one committee 
the sole authority to authorize public 
buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason why this omnibus authorization 
bill for river basin authorization is here 
now instead of in the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill of last session is because of 
the shortness of time available in 1962 
and the lateness of the session and the 
lack of hearings on these particular 
basin authorizations. Action had to be 
held over to this year. 

Customarily these authorizations are 
included in the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill. That is the explanation as 
to why the bill is before us in this form, 
which is rather unusual. The commit- 
tee in reporting the bill did state that 
in the future it is hopeful that these 
authorizations will be included in the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, and 
that that shall be done soon enough, as 
a matter of fact, for the Appropriations 
Committee to properly consider them in 
advance of submission of budget mes- 
sages to the Congress and consideration 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 

As an example, there is included in 
this increased authorization bill as a 
part of the $684 million a $21 million 
increased authorization for central and 
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southern flood control project in Flor- 
ida made necessary by the fact there 
will be a deficit in the monetary authori- 
zations for fiscal year 1964 of $3.073 mil- 
lion. There is a deficit in the 1965 fiscal 
appropriations as estimated, of $17 mil- 
lion which necessitates this increase of 
$21 million in authorizations for 1964 
and 1965 for the orderly progress of the 
project. 

Of course, this is before us in the form 
of authorization at a time when the 
Committee on Appropriations is pres- 
ently considering the request from the 
Executive for increased money. For 
orderly procedure the authorization 
should be approved by the Congress be- 
fore the appropriation matter is consid- 
ered either by the committee or for 
recommendation by the Executive. It is 
before us this year in this form at this 
time for the reason I previously 
explained. Next year, in next year’s 
authorization of a flood control bill, un- 
doubtedly these basin authorizations 
will, as they should, properly be included. 

I understand that there is considera- 
tion going to be given to an amendment 
with regard to a $100 million increase in 
authorization concerning the Missouri 
River Basin. I understand this does 
not concern the problem that I am aware 
of personally, and apprehensive of, 
which is the problem presented by the 
program of the Secretary of the Interior 
that the administration and construc- 
tion of a number of these river and 
harbor projects be turned over to the 
Secretary of the Interior rather than be 
under the administration, as is presently 
the case, of the Army Engineers. I un- 
derstand that this issue is not involved 
in this amendment, as I said, but I hope 
that Congress is aware of that problem 
which presently exists and which will 
become of greater importance in the 
future. I oppose turning such proj- 
ects involving rivers and harbors and 
flood control elements over to the 
Bureau of Reclamation and taking them 
from. the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOREMAN. In the report of the 
committee you have the various river 
basin projects, and the available mone- 
tary authorization, the proposed and 
actual funding through fiscal year 1965, 
the deficit, and then the additional au- 
thorization required. For instance, 
looking at one area like the central and 
southern Florida project it shows that 
you have a proposed funding of $126,- 
373,000, and a deficit of $20,073,000. 
Yet you show an additional monetary 
authorization of $21 million, which is 
$927,000 more than your deficit. In 
each instance, in each river basin area, 
you have an additional monetary au- 
thorization above what is required under 
the deficit. Why is this? 

Mr. CRAMER. It is just a very small 
amount. In central and southern Flor- 
ida the deficit was $20,073,000 for fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965, but it was rounded 
out to a $21 million figure, which is the 
basis on which all of these were consid- 
ered, that is, round figures, in order to 
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give just a little leeway in their consid- 
eration by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think it should be 
pointed out that the ovarall total author- 
ization for all of these projects is much 
larger than the amount required for 
the next 2 years so that the fact that we 
authorized an amount for the next 2 
years slightly above their estimated re- 
quirements will just carry over the 
amount required for the following 2-year 
period, because the overall authorization 
required to complete the basin in each 
case is far greater than the amount 
authorized in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
The bill, H.R. 6016, contains an addi- 
tional monetary authorization for the 
Central and Southern Flood Control Dis- 
trict in the amount of $21 million. This 
increase is needed in order that this proj- 
ect, originally authorized in 1948, can 
keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
population and economy of the 18-county 
area which it covers. 

Available monetary authorization for 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District presently total $106,- 
300,000, while appropriations available 
through June 30 of this year total $95,- 
373,000, leaving a monetary authoriza- 
tion of $10,927,000. However, the Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended that 
$14,000,000 be appropriated for the flood 
control district for fiscal year 1964. Ap- 
propriations in this level would leave a 
deficit of over $3 million unless there is 
an increase in the monetary authoriza- 
tion for the project. 

Mr. Chairman, the area covered by 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District holds some 29 percent 
of the population of the State of Florida. 
In 1950, the population within the project 
numbered approximately 800,000. As of 
June 30, 1962, the population figures had 
risen to over 2 million, and these figures 
are rising even today. 

This growth was not envisioned when 
the project was first authorized in 1948. 
Each subsequent authorization act con- 
taining additional authorizations for the 
project have attempted to provide ade- 
quate levels for the project, but growth 
within the project has been too rapid. 

The 1963 session of the Florida Legis- 
lature has just appropriated some $10 
million to match Federal appropriations 
for the project through fiscal years 1964 
and 1965. At the same time the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict is able to provide an annual sum of 
approximately $5.5 million to fulfill its 
responsibilities in the project. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, because of 
the growth and expansion of the area 
covered by the project, and because local 
and State interests are able to continue 
to fulfill their responsibilities, I urge that 
the Congress again recognize the merits 
of this project by enacting this 
legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California have additional requests 
for time? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
monetary authorizations for the following 
river basin plans, under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Army, are hereby in- 
creased as follows: 


WEST BRANCH SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $2,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River Basin, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
September 3, 1954. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


An additional sum of $21,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in central 
and southern Florida, authorized by the 
Food Control Act of June 30, 1948, as 
amended and supplemented. 


BRAZOS RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $30,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the 
Brazos River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of September 3, 1954, as amended 
and supplemented. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $8,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Ar- 
kansas River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, as amended 
and supplemented. 


WHITE RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $8,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the White 
River Basin, Arkansas and Missouri, author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act of June 28, 
1938, as amended and supplemented. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $80,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the 
Missouri River Basin, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented. 

OHIO RIVER BASIN 

An additional sum of $150,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Ohio 
River Basin, authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $11,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Up- 
per Mississippi River Basin, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented. 


LOS ANGELES-SAN GABRIEL RIVER BASIN 


An additional sum of $30,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
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flood control and other purposes in the Los 
Angeles River Basin authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of August 18, 1941, as amended 
and supplemented. 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 

An additional sum of $195,000,000 for the 
projects and plans for the Columbia River 
Basin, including the Willamette River Basin, 
authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 
June 28, 1938, August 18, 1941, December 22, 
1944, July 24, 1946, May 17, 1950, September 
3, 1954, July 3, 1958, July 14, 1960, and 
October 23, 1962. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama (interrupting 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL of 
Colorado: Page 4, after line 2 add a new sec- 
tion reading as follows: 

“Sec, 2. In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $100,000,000 for the pros- 
ecution of the comprehensive plan adopted 
by section 9(a) of the Act approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (Public Law Numbered 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress), as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress, for continuing the works in the Mis- 
souri River Basin authorized to be under- 
taken under said plan by the Secretary of 
the Interior: Provided, That no part of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
section shall be available to initiate con- 
struction of any unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project, whether included in said com- 
prehensive plan or not, which is not here- 
after authorized by Act of Congress.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have offered will 
continue a procedure we have followed 
since 1944 in providing for the author- 
ization of funds for the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

H.R. 6016 authorizes additional appro- 
priations for continuing construction 
work by the Corps of Engineers in cer- 
tain river basins. One of these basins 
is the Missouri River Basin. The 
amendment which I have offered 
authorizes additional appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior to con- 
tinue its reclamation construction pro- 
gram in the Missouri River Basin. The 
work of both the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Mis- 
souri River Basin is on a single compre- 
hensive, coordinated project. 

The Missouri River Basin project was 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944. Construction work was divided 
between the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The 1944 act did 
not authorize a sufficient amount to 
complete the entire project. It author- 
ized $200 million to initiate the Corps’ 
portion of the project and $200 million 
to initiate Interior’s portion of the proj- 
ect. Therefore, it has been necessary 
to increase the limitation on authoriza- 
tions from time to time for both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department 
of the Interior. The authorizations for 
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the Department of the Interior subse- 
quent to the 1944 act have increased the 
amount authorized to be appropriated to 
$810 million. 

In previous years, these increases in 
the limitation on authorizations for the 
Department of the Interior have been 
taken care of in an omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill along with the increases to 
the Corps of Engineers. 

In this Congress, the Department of 
the Interior recommended to Congress 
legislation to authorize the additional 
appropriations needed for continuing the 
Department’s program in the Missouri 
Basin. This legislation was referred to 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and was introduced as H.R. 5312. 
H.R. 5312 was studied by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and re- 
ported favorably with certain amend- 
ments. At the time the committee fa- 
vorably reported H.R. 5312, it also au- 
thorized me to offer the language of H.R. 
5312 as an amendment to H.R. 6016. 
While the responsibility for Interior’s 
program rests with the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, it seemed desir- 
able to continue the same procedure 
followed heretofore with respect to au- 
thorizing legislation and include in one 
bill the authority for additional appro- 
priations to both the Corps of Engineers 
and the Department of the Interior. 
Neither the Public Works Committee nor 
the Rules Committee raised objection to 
this procedure. Therefore, I have offered 
the amendment. 

Briefly, the amendment will permit the 
Department of the Interior to continue 
its reclamation construction program in 
the Missouri Basin without interruption. 
The additional amount that would be 
authorized to be appropriated is $100 
million. This amount will meet the esti- 
mated fund requirements of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the Missouri 
River Basin project for fiscal years 1964 
and 1965. This additional money can be 
used for “going” construction work only. 
It cannot be used to start construction of 
new units in the Missouri Basin. 

It might be well to have some under- 
standing of the definition of “unit.” 
The term “unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project,” as used in H.R. 5312, has 
the same meaning as “unit of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project” as used in the 
comprehensive plan for development of 
the Missouri River Basin authorized in 
1944, as modified and brought up-to-date 
since the original authorization. In 
other words, as used in the bill the word 
“unit” refers to all those units included 
and named in the comprehensive plan. 
To make it even more specific, it should 
perhaps be stated this way. At the pres- 
ent time, 58 of the units which were de- 
scribed in the comprehensive plan au- 
thorized in 1944 have been constructed 
or are under construction. Forty ad- 
ditional units included in the original 
comprehensive plan have either been 
constructed by non-Federal agencies, in- 
undated by mainstem flood control res- 
ervoirs, or are otherwise not possible of 
development. An additional 69 units of 
the original group have been determined 
to be either physically or financially in- 
feasible. There are 20 units of the orig- 
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inal group on which the Department has 
determined that reauthorization is nec- 
essary. There are bills in the Congress 
at the present time on several of these 20 
units. There remain 142 units in the 
Interior Department’s portion of the 
comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
Basin on which determinations have not 
yet been made. The language in H.R. 
5312 says, in effect, that none of these 
142 units will be constructed without re- 
authorization by the Congress. As for 
individual power transmission lines they 
are authorized as a part of a particular 
unit. In other words, when a power unit 
is authorized it carries with it the au- 
thorization for transmission lines to in- 
tegrate the power capacity into the pow- 
er system. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to my col- 
league from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to state to the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee that we 
have no objection, on this side, to the 
amendment. We are in full accord and 
give it our full support. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, we accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. If we pass it, we will not 
have to take up the next bill because it 
takes care of the same thing. That will 
be of considerable help. But I did not 
want to get any further into this multi- 
multimillion-dollar authorization with- 
out rising in some sort of protest on be- 
half of the poor taxpayer who must, over 
the years, year after year, bear the 
beastly burden of these projects, some of 
which keep the ocean from flooding into 
Florida and others keep the rivers from 
flooding other areas and causing damage. 
Therefore, they serve a useful purpose. 
But there are additional numbers of 
them that serve simply to add kilowatts 
to the Federal capacity, at the expense 
of every American citizen and to the 
derogation of the tax collectors of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
to socialize the power industry of the 
United States of America and embark 
us upon the dark journey into the ex- 
periments of the old world from which 
there is no safe return. 

I think it is incumbent upon the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, I think it is in- 
cumbent upon the other agency and 
department heads of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I think it is incumbent 
upon the President of the United States 
to give the American people some reason- 
able explanation of where in the world 
we are going in this public power pro- 
gram. 

We have the Bureau of Reclamation, 
we have the Army Engineers, we have 
generating facilities, we have transmis- 
sion facilities, we have the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, we have 
heaven knows what other functions in- 
side the Government which are taking 
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a little piece and a part and another bite 
of kilowatts to add up into some kind of, 
I suspect, a rather well planned pattern 
here in Washington eventually to domi- 
nate the power resources of the United 
States of America in complete accord 
with Fabian Socialist theories. 

In a very few years there will be linked 
together all of the power resources of 
the United States of America into one 
gigantic national grid and that grid will, 
because of its massive overall coverage 
of the 48 continental United States, at 
least, give whoever controls it a very 
substantial control of the economy of 
our country. 

Today we find that already there is a 
fight for control of that grid going on, 
not between the Federal power people 
and the private power people but among 
the Federal people in the Government 
itself. The Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Federal Power Commission are be- 
ginning today to get into a squabble as 
to which one of the two is going to con- 
trol this. 

I point these things out. I realize it is 
rather futile to do so. I do not think any 
demand from this floor is going to bring 
a reply from those who occupy the back 
rooms of these agencies and bureaus 
downtown, who sit in conspiracy, I be- 
lieve, with each other to bring about this 
pattern of Federal kilowatts, who ma- 
nipulate those who may be the agency 
heads and department secretaries out in 
front according to whoever the tempo- 
rary occupant of the chair is, but the 
power is in the hands of those attempt- 
ing this conspiracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanprum, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6016) authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for prosecution of projects 
in certain river basin plans for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 411, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resolution, House Resolution 409, will 
be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill carries with it renewed evidence of 
the strong support which this body con- 
tinues to give to the Arkansas River 
multipurpose development program, 

I deeply appreciate the overwhelming 
vote of confidence in this great water 
program, which means so much to the 
future of my State and to our sister 
States of Arkansas and Kansas. 

Funds invested in this great under- 
taking are indeed an investment in the 
future of America, and will assure the 
continued growth of the great Southwest, 
and the constructive harnessing of the 
tremendous water resources of our area. 


THREE-YEAR SUSPENSION OF RE- 
STRICTIONS ON WITHDRAWAL 
FROM TREASURY OF POSTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 5795, to repeal the pro- 
visions of law relating to the fixing by 
the Postmaster General, with the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of rates of postage on fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5795, with Mr. 
LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CORBETT] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MURRAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5795, as reported 
by your Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, is urgently needed legislation 
which should receive the overwhelming 
approval of this House. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously. 

Final approval of this legislation by 
June 30, 1963—that is, next Sunday—is 
essential to permit the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to draw funds from the Treasury 
for operation of the postal establishment. 

The Post Office Department faces a 
critical situation at this time because 
of the heavy deficits which are being 
incurred in the fourth-class mail opera- 
tion. The fourth-class mail matter 
involved consists of parcel post and cata- 
logs. In summary, unless suitable legis- 
lation, such as H.R. 5795, is enacted into 
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law by June 30, 1963, the Postmaster 
General will be prohibited by law from 
withdrawing funds from the Treasury to 
carry on any postal service. 

This condition arises because of cer- 
tain mandates imposed by law on the 
Postmaster General. The Postmaster 
General is directed, by the act of July 
28, 1916, as amended, to reform rates, 
sizes, and weights, and other conditions 
of mailability of fourth-class mail mat- 
ters whenever he finds on experience that 
costs of such service will exceed revenues 
on a permanent basis. Fourth-class mail 
matter when that law was passed con- 
sisted, in general, of all mail matter not 
included in first-, second-, or third-class 
mail. During the ensuing years, how- 
ever, the Congress has, by law, provided 
special rates for a number of categories 
of fourth-class mail, such as mail for the 
blind, books and educational materials, 
library books and materials, and con- 
trolled circulation publications. As a 
result, to all intents and purposes the 
authority and responsibility contained 
in the 1916 act, as amended, now applies 
only to the residual fourth-class matter 
for which the Congress has not provided 
special rates—that is, zone rate parcels 
and catalogs. 

The 1916 act was not in fact carried 
out for a number of years until enact- 
ment of a limitation in chapter IV of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 
The limitation in that act prohibited the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of any 
funds for postal operations unless the 
Postmaster General shall have certified 
that he has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reformations, 
as provided by the 1916 act, which will 
assure that fourth-class mail expenses do 
not exceed revenues therefrom. The lim- 
itation was relaxed somewhat by section 
213 of the Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958, 
which permits variations not in excess of 
4 percent between fourth-class revenues 
and expenses, 

The official financial records of the 
Post Office Department disclose that rev- 
enues from parcel post and catalogs for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962, 
amounted to $594.7 million, compared to 
expenses in the amount of $741.2 million, 
or a net deficit of $146.5 million. This 
calculation is made after exclusion of 
the “public service allowance” provided 
for by the Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958, 
as amended by Public Law 87-793. 

The parcel post deficit has been grow- 
ing larger each year, as volume decreases. 
For the fiscal year 1961, revenues totaled 
$596 million, compared to expenses in 
the amount of $717.6 million, or a net 
deficit of $121.6 million, representing a 
20.4-percent loss. For the fiscal year 
1960, revenues were $634.9 million, ex- 
penses were $723.9 million, and the deficit 
was $89 million, or a 14-percent loss. 

The excess of parcel post and catalog 
expenses over revenues for the fiscal year 
1962 represents a 24.6-percent loss—or 
six times as great as the 4-percent loss 
permitted by the appropriation limita- 
tion. Under the law, therefore, in the 
light of these serious deficits, considera- 
tion twice was given by the Postmaster 
General to a petition before the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission for rate in- 
creases which might meet the 4-percent 
limitation. 

The consideration of such possible rate 
increases demonstrated, and the Post- 
master General so informed the commit- 
tee, that any such monumental increases 
would, in practice, be self-defeating. 
Parcel post volume has been declining 
in recent years even under the present 
rate structure, and experience with past 
rate increases clearly shows that the de- 
cline would be materially accelerated by 
a heavy new rate increase. Moreover, 
such a further loss in volume would 
mean even greater revenue losses, since 
rate increases tend to adversely affect 
parcel post traffic in the heavier and 
larger packages, on which there is lit- 
tle or no loss—or even some profit— 
while having a lesser effect on the parcel 
post service in smaller and lighter weight 
packages which historically have been 
loss operations. 

Accordingly, the Postmaster General 
testified, in substance, that a request for 
excessive fourth-class rate increases 
would be a complete contradiction in that 
it would aggravate, rather than improve, 
the existing deficit situation in parcel 
post and catalogs. In consequence, it is 
clear that the present statutory limita- 
tions on the Postmaster General in effect 
call upon him to perform an impossibil- 
ity, and will deny him funds for all postal 
activities because he cannot perform the 
impossible. 

The committee bill before you affords 
the Postmaster General essential relief 
so that he can meet the immediate emer- 
gency and continue to draw needed funds 
from the Treasury for postal operations. 
This is accomplished by a suspension, 
for a 3-year period, of the 4-percent lim- 
itation in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951, as amended. This also 
will allow the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committees, and the Congress, an 
adequate period of time to thoroughly 
review and analyze fourth-class opera- 
tions and develop a sound and lasting 
policy with respect to the cost-revenue 
limitations and the postal rate structure 
for such operations. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee conducted exhaustive hearings on 
this very important legislation and, after 
completing the hearings, met for 2 days 
in executive session to reach unanimous 
agreement on the reported bill. I should 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
all members of our committee for their 
diligence and cooperation in working 
out a solution to this very urgent prob- 
lem. 

I hope that this legislation will be ap- 
proved by the House, and have been as- 
sured that a House-passed bill will re- 
ceive very prompt consideration in the 
other body, so that it may become law 
within the very limited time remaining 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr.CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us comes 
under the head of a high necessity. As 
the situation exists, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral must by June 30 of this year certify 
he has sought rate increases in parcel 
post sufficient to bring the revenue from 
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parcel post handling to within 4 percent 
of the total cost of handling the parcels. 
This, the Postmaster General has testi- 
fied, is impossible, because of the opera- 
tion of the law of diminishing returns. 

The history of rate increases in parcel 
post over recent years shows very clearly 
that as the parcel post rates have gone 
up, the parcel post business is forced into 
other media of transportation, carriage, 
or delivery, or it ceases to exist. 

The net effect is that if the Postmaster 
General tries to comply with the law by 
raising the rates, he has in recent years 
caused a decrease in total revenue; hence 
he is further away from his goal and 
further away from obeying the law than 
if he might have cut the rates. 

Consequently, after much in the way 
of hearings, and much testimony, and 
after 2 days of executive sessions, it was 
decided by the committee to suspend the 
operation of this 4-percent law for a pe- 
riod of 3 years. This was done and it 
was passed out of the committee by a 
24-to-nothing vote in order to give the 
Postmaster General, his Department, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, our 
committee, and the Congress, the time to 
try to find some solution to this problem. 
It is going to be difficult in any case to 
do it within this period of time because 
there are going to have to be requests 
made by the Postmaster General to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
are going to have to have hearings and 
make a decision and then there will have 
to be a period of experimentation under 
these new rates that may be agreed on. 
Consequently for a period of time here 
nobody is sufficiently an expert to deter- 
mine what these rates shall be for the 
benefit of the country, the users of the 
mails, and the receivers of parcels. 

So, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, I sincerely urge that this bill 
be passed and moved along to the Senate 
because it must be signed into law by 
June 30, and it is a sound piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
join with the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman and the distinguished 
ranking minority member of our com- 
mittee to say that this is a compromise 
piece of legislation that will give a 3-year 
moratorium. I think in that 3 years, the 
Postmaster General will be able to work 
out many problems as far as rates are 
concerned on parcel post with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and to per- 
form all of the necessary details that are 
required in order to obtain the data and 
information necessary to present this 
matter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

I would say that I do not believe on 
this compromise that passed unani- 
mously out of our committee that there 
was one vote against this bill which is 
now before us. As I see it, the only issue 
that will develop here this afternoon is 
that there will be an amendment made, 
or offered at least, by a Member of this 
House who is not a member of the com- 
mittee, asking that the period be short- 
ened to 2% years instead of the 3 years 
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as provided for in the bill now before us. 
In other words, it is going to be an issue 
as to whether you go along with the com- 
mittee that passed it unanimously for a 
8-year period or whether you are going 
to shorten it to 2% years, which the 
Postmaster General says he does not 
want and which the rural mail carriers 
say they do not want, and which the 
letter carriers and other postal workers 
say they do not want. These people 
who run the Post Office Department, 
from the Postmaster General on down, 
want the 3 years and not the 2½ years. 
So it is a question of whether you are 
going to stay with the unanimous deci- 
sion of the committee, after they have 
met for weeks, and then met in execu- 
tive session and heard the Postmaster 
General who came in from time to time, 
and heard the very Member who will 
introduce the amendment as well as all 
other interested persons. The commit- 
tee voted out unanimously with a bill 
which is before this Committee now. 

I would like at this time to take just 
a minute or two to read a telegram I re- 
ceived from the president of the National 
Rural Letter Carriers Association: 

JUNE 21, 1963. 
Hon, JAMEes H. MORRISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A sound parcel post system is vital to 
35 million rural patrons and 200,000 small 
businesses served by rural delivery. Respect- 
fully urge your support for H.R. 5795 without 
amendments as unanimously reported by 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Max H. JORDAN, 
President, 
National Rural Letter Carriers Association. 


I have another telegram reading as 
follows: 

JUNE 24, 1963. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of 165,000 members of National 
Association of Letter Carriers I urge you to 
support H.R. 5795 as reported by committee 
without amendment. 

JEROME J. KEATING, 
President, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


Then I received this letter today from 
the Postmaster General. 

JUNE 24, 1963. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Several members of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee have asked me my reaction to the bill 
on parcel post which was voted out by the 
committee on June 13 with provision for a 
3-year moratorium until June 30, 1966. 

I have advised each of them that I feel the 
bill as amended with a 3-year moratorium 
represents a very constructive approach to 
making possible consideration of a long-term 
solution of the parcel post problem and that 
I hope that the House will pass the bill with- 
out any further amendments. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 


It is my understanding that one rea- 
son for offering this amendment to 
shorten the time is that it will come up, 
in an election year with this 3-year 
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moratorium. This Congress handled in- 
creases of postage rates on first-, second-, 
and third-class matter in an election 
year. There is no reason why Congress 
cannot handle this matter if it comes 
before us in an election year, 3 years 
from now. 

Frankly, as far as I am concerned, I 
favor the arguments made for a 3-year 
moratorium and I favor the passage of 
this bill without any amendments. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the legis- 
lation, H.R. 5795, a bill to provide a 3- 
year suspension of certain restrictions 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, on the withdrawal from the Treas- 
ury of postal appropriations which was 
approved unanimously by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. I sub- 
scribe to the statements made by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tom Murray], and 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Corsetr], on the grounds that this 
legislation affords temporary relief for 
the Postmaster General in an area which 
requires additional careful and deliberate 
study. 

The Postmaster General requested 
favorable action on legislation which 
would have returned to the Congress 
fourth-class ratefixing responsibilities 
and would have repealed the 1951 
amendment to the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act which was sponsored by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. The effect 
of this amendment, as amended in 1958, 
requires the Postmaster General to 
certify to the Treasury Department that 
he has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for fourth-class rate in- 
creases to provide that revenues from 
fourth-class mail are within 4 percent 
of the total cost of handling such mail 
before the Postmaster General is able 
to use funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1963—which is 
only a week away. 

During the comprehensive hearings on 
this matter, strong opposition developed 
from private enterprise to the Postmaster 
General’s bill, as introduced, and when 
the committee met in executive session 
a deadlock developed and each proposal 
which was offered was defeated except 
the language in the bill as amended by 
the committee and now under considera- 
tion. 

I shall not burden the Members with 
a lengthy discussion concerning the his- 
tory of this legislation dealing with 
fourth-class mail except to say that the 
parcel post law was enacted about 50 
years ago to provide a small parcel trans- 
portation service in an area where pri- 
vate enterprise could not adequately 
serve the needs of the general public. 
There was no intention at that time for 
parcel post to become competitive with 
private enterprise. Later the Congress 
determined that fourth-class mail should 
pay its way and in 1958 the 4 percent 
tolerance band was approved. 
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From 1951 to 1961 the two Postmasters 
General who served during that 10-year 
period complied with the law and from 
time to time submitted parcel post rate 
increases to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which were approved and 
which did provide sufficient revenues in 
fourth-class mail to come within the 4 
percent tolerance band. In April 1961, 
however, the present Postmaster General 
determined that it was necessary to pro- 
pose size and weight changes in parcel 
post along with a proposed rate increase 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
After a lengthy legal tangle the Federal 
courts decided that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral did not have authority to change the 
size and weight limits of parcel post since 
that authority was vested exclusively in 
the Congress. 

From the time the Postmaster General 
originally submitted his fourth-class 
rates and size and weight changes to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
annual deficit in fourth-class mail rose 
from about $86 million to approximately 
$146 million where it is today. Then, 
when the Postmaster General was con- 
fronted with raising fourth-class rates 
this year he determined administratively 
that the rates which he would be required 
to request would be so high that the law 
of diminishing returns would result in 
loss of parcel post volume, which in turn 
would create a larger deficit. I am not 
going to judge whether the Postmaster 
General was right or was wrong in this 
matter. This was an administrative de- 
cision with which men of good will have 
disagreed and they are entitled to their 
opinion just as the Postmaster General 
is entitled to his. The fact that in April 
1961 when he made his original fourth- 
class rate proposal, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral could have requested a moderate 
rate increase in compliance with the law 
is something which unfortunately we 
have no way to alter at this time. Two 
years have passed and the fact is that 
the Postmaster General is faced with 
what he declares to be an emergency 
situation. 

Apparently, he decided in April of this 
year to come to the Congress for relief 
and on April 23 the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee introduced leg- 
islation requested by the Postmaster 
General which as I have explained was 
rejected by the committee. 

In my opinion, since April 23 the com- 
mittee has not had sufficient time to con- 
sider this serious problem with the care- 
ful measure of attention to which it is 
entitled. In my opinion, there are many 
unanswered questions. Thus, rather 
than take drastic and precipitous action 
in an area where there is violent dis- 
agreement between certain segments of 
private enterprise and the Postmaster 
General, I believe that the wisest course 
is to establish a moratorium as was 
agreed to by the committee and approved 
in this legislation which is before this 
body today. 

It is my understanding that an amend- 
ment will be proposed to reduce the 3- 
year moratorium to a 2-year or 24-year 
moratorium. I do not seriously object 
to this kind of amendment since I believe 
that this important problem should be 
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years. 

It would be my earnest hope that in 
resolving this question our committee 
and the Congress will seek the views of 
all segments of private industry, consider 
the rights of the general public who ex- 
perienced a recent rate increase in all 
other classes of mail and who are now 
paying for the $146 million deficit in 
fourth-class mail and finally weigh seri- 
ously the views of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In my opinion, one of the primary rea- 
sons this legislation which was originally 
proposed by the Postmaster General did 
not receive the approval of our commit- 
tee was the fact that it provided for re- 
turning to the Congress the rate-fixing 
authority in fourth-class—parcel post 
mail. I am unconvinced at the present 
time that this rate-fixing authority 
should be returned to the Congress and 
the fact that the committee was unable 
to agree on anything more than a 3-year 
moratorium on this matter is evident of 
the fact that it cannot deal effectively 
and expeditiously with matters of this 
kind. I would hope that this entire 
fourth-class mail rate-fixing authority 
would stay out of the realm of politics. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members read 
the 359 pages of the hearings on this bill, 
I think they would be convinced that this 
bill is the best possible solution which 
could have been achieved in the short 
space of time in which we have had to 
consider this problem. To overturn a 
50-year-old precedent in favor of un- 
tried and questionable new procedures 
requires more than a few days’ delibera- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
bill as approved by our committee as the 
only sensible approach to this matter at 
this time. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 5795. On the open- 
ing day of the hearings on this legisla- 
tion I offered the analogy that we have 
a situation with respect to parcel post 
and parcel post rates comparable to that 
of a house that needs some repairs to its 
foundation but concurrently has a fire 
in the attic. The fire in the attic is 
represented by the June 30 deadline 
which has been explained by the gentle- 
men of the Committee who have pre- 
ceded me. It seemed to me during the 
hearings and during the debate in com- 
mittee that it was unwise to attempt 
greatly to alter, to change the founda- 
tion of the structure under the limita- 
tions of time and under the pressures 
involved in this deadline—the fire in the 
attic. 

The action taken unanimously by the 
committee makes it possible to deal with 
the immediate emergency and it provides 
abundant time for the committee to ad- 
dress itself to the matter of the founda- 
tion of parcel post rates and related pol- 
icies. 

In that connection I quote from the re- 
port of the committee: 

This relief, through temporary suspension 
of the statutory limitation on withdrawal of 
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funds from the Treasury, will have the great 
value of substantially maintaining the status 
quo in parcel post operations until the Con- 
gress can complete a thorough study of the 
entire parcel post operation and arrive at 
an appropriate decision with respect to 
parcel post cost revenue relationships, meth- 
ods of adjusting parcel post rates, and other 
pertinent related matters. 


I hope that the Committee and the 
House will approve the bill as reported 
out by the committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
LMr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill H.R. 5795. I think, 
however, what this bill does ought to be 
explained. 

When the Congress in its wisdom ini- 
tiated the parcel post law, it realized 
that for the first time the Post Office 
Department was getting into competi- 
tion with free enterprise and, therefore, 
it put in the bill a requirement that the 
Postmaster General should fix such 
weights, sizes, and rates as were neces- 
sary to make the service self-sustaining. 
In my judgment, the reason for that 
provision was that the Congress did not 
want the Government of the United 
States to compete unfairly with private 
enterprise. 

That provision remained in the law for 
a long period of time, and no postmaster 
general ever paid any attention to it. 
I remember when Postmaster General 
Donaldson came before our Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in 1950 he was ask- 
ing the Congress to increase the parcel 
post rates, with other rates. I asked him 
why he did not increase them himself. 
He said that the Congress ought to do it. 
I said, “You have no choice in the mat- 
ter. This is a mandatory provision, and 
it says you must do it.“ He replied that 
he was not going to do it. So we simply 
put a provision in the appropriation bill 
that he could not withdraw any money 
from the Treasury until he had done 
what the law required him to do. Since 
that time the postmaster general has 
fixed these rates, subject to approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
required by law, and parcel post has been 
kept on a self-sustaining basis. 

There have subsequently been some 
changes by the Congress in the pro- 
visions regulating the sizes and weights 
of packages. Now the Postmaster Gen- 
eral says he can no longer fix rates that 
will be self-sustaining. Frankly, I think 
he is correct. What this law does is 
merely to suspend until June 30, 1966, 
that provision in the law which prevents 
him from withdrawing money from the 
Treasury unless he fixes rates to make 
parcel post self-sustaining. 

The fixing of rates is a very compli- 
cated and controversial matter. I ap- 
peared before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. I testified that I 
did not believe the Postmaster General 
could work out a solution by July 1, the 
date he must have his money from the 
Treasury. I suggested a temporary de- 
lay to give the committee and the Post 
Office Department an opportunity to 
study the problem and work out a solu- 
tion. But it does not require 3 years 
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to make a study of that kind. It can 
be done in much less than 3 years. 

In all this talk about a unanimous re- 
port of the committee, I have been told 
by members of the committee that this 
3-year provision was a mistake; they 
intended to make it 2 years. The person 
who offered the motion told me he made 
a mistake in fixing the date. He in- 
tended to make it 2 years. This bill 
would bring a recommended solution of 
the problem. This would bring it up 
on June 30, to the floor in 1966, during 
an election year, when everybody would 
be subject to various pressures, and you 
would have more difficulty in giving the 
matter serious and proper consideration. 
It is my intention to offer an amendment 
to change the date to December 31, 1965, 
simply move it up 6 months. That 
would certainly give plenty of time to 
make a study and yet will bring it up 
in an off-election year. In my judgment, 
it would help the bill and we would get 
better results from the study and better 
results so far as action on it is concerned 
when it comes before the Congress again. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. This bill is a very 
simple bill. 

Mr. GARY. Yes, it is unusually simple. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the bill simply pro- 
vides for an investigation into the pos- 
sibility of changing this procedure. But 
would the gentleman explain inst what 
this bill does? 

Mr. GARY. It simply grants the 
Postmaster General temporary relief for 
3 years from an existing statutory re- 
quirement that the Postmaster General 
cannot withdraw operating funds from 
the Treasury unless he fixes rates to 
make parcel post self-sustaining. The 
idea is that this is simply extended to 
give the committee and the Post Office 
Department an opportunity to study this 
problem and work out a solution. When 
they come back any recommendation is 
going to be complicated and controver- 
sial. My suggestion is that they could 
work out a solution much better in an 
off-election year than during an election 
year. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the meantime then, 
as I understand it, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will not have the authority to 
change weights and measurements. 

Mr. GARY. He does not have that 
authority now under the law. 

Mr. JENSEN. He does not have that 
authority now? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. In other words, it will 
be left as it is? 

Mr. GARY. He can change the rates 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. JENSEN. And he does not have 
to come to the Congress for permission 
to do that? 

Mr. GARY. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is a pretty broad 
authority; is it not? 

Mr. GARY. He has had that author- 
ity since the parcel post law was first 
enacted. 
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Mr. JENSEN. That is one of these 
gimmicks that circumvents the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. GARY. But he has to do it sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and he is re- 
quired to fix rates that will make the 
service self-sustaining—that is the pur- 
pose of it. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a simple bill. It was not sim- 
ple when it was sent down from the De- 
partment. What the original bill did 
was to change the law so that fourth- 
class parcel post rates would be deter- 
mined by the committees of the Congress 
and this would be different from the 
present law which says that the Post- 
master General shall propose increases 
in parcel post rates and they shall be 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There is noth- 
ing more technical and harder to under- 
stand than postage rates. I think we 
can all understand first-class rates— 
that is the rate applying to the letters 
that we use so often. But when you 
get into second-class and third-class 
rates for magazines, newspapers, cata- 
logs, advertising mail and so on, and 
including the zone rates and all that 
sort of thing, there are very few of us 
who really are in a position to make a 
determination as to what those rates 
should be. We have never in our com- 
mittee, therefore, set fourth-class par- 
cel post rates in recent years. The rea- 
son for this is that it is such a technical 
business when you get into the business 
of regulating transportation rates for 
the transportation of parcels or anything 
else which is a very highly technical field 
as any member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
recognize. 

I also happen to be a member of that 
committee, and we know how technical 
it is when you set transportation rates. 
If this Congress did ever take on the 
responsibility of setting fourth-class 
parcel post rates it would take on a real 
headache. So I was opposed to the orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr. Chairman, another thing to which 
I was opposed was any change in the 
size and weight limits because parcel 
post serves a very useful purpose. How- 
ever, there are people in private industry 
who employ thousands of people who 
make a living in the delivery of parcels. 
This includes the Railway Express and 
other private parcel delivery companies. 
Incidentally, the legislation is vigorously 
opposed by all of the Railway Brother- 
hoods and by the National Labor Rail- 
way Executive Association. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill in its original 
form was opposed vigorously by the 
Teamsters Union. So, there are many 
members of organized labor who have 
been opposed to this legislation all along, 
because lurking back in the background 
is the possibility that the Congress, if 
this law were changed in its original 
form, would be subjected to some in- 
fluences that would cause the Congress 
to increase the size and weights of these 
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parcels. In that event it would mean 
the ruination of all those people who are 
making their living in the field of trans- 
porting these parcels in private business. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very great 
fear on the part of many of us that this 
legislation in its original form may even- 
tually lead to a relaxation of the size 
and weight limits. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has said he did not plan to increase 
the size and weight limits. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr, Murray] if it is not the gentleman’s 
understanding that this legislation will 
not lead to an increase in the size and 
weights of these parcel post parcels with- 
in the parcel post system? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
e will yield, I think the gentle- 
man is entirely correct. It has no effect 
on the weight and size limits. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Did the gentle- 
man receive any assurance from the 
Postmaster General that he would not 
propose a change in the law as to in- 
creasing the sizes and weights? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral said he had no plans to ask for any 
change in the size and weights. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Would the 
ranking minority Member, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT], 
give me his views as to whether he has 
had any assurance from the Postmaster 
General or has noted any pronounce- 
ments of the Postmaster General to the 
effect that he would not increase size and 
weights in spite of this legislation? 

Mr. CORBETT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I was not able to hear the gentle- 
man’s question clearly. But if it was did 
I have any assurance from the Post- 
master General I can tell the gentleman 
I have had no such assurance. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does the gen- 
tleman recall any testimony during the 
hearings as to this matter of increasing 
the size and weights? 

Mr. CORBETT. I believe that I was 
present at all of the hearings most of the 
time, and I heard no testimony that I 
can recall that the Postmaster General 
was going to try to change sizes and 
weights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr.DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. I recall specifically 
asking Assistant Postmaster General 
Belen the question that you have just 
asked of the gentleman in charge of the 
management of this bill, and he said 
that he not only spoke for himself but 
he spoke for the Postmaster General 
himself, and the Postmaster General 
stated he did not intend to ask the Con- 
gress for an increase in size and weight. 
In fact, the Postmaster General himself 
subsequently appeared and made the 
same statement. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That was my 
understanding. I wanted to have the 
members of the committee who were 
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there to make these observations as a 
part of the legislative history. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I agree with the 
gentleman from New Jersey. I would 
state categorically that I recall such as- 
surance from Mr. Belen. 

I also direct attention to the state- 
ment in the letter addressed to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
from the Postmaster General which ap- 
pears on page 6 of the report in which 
he said as follows: 

I do not plan to propose any change in 
that law nor in the size and weight limits. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. That is the 
thing which concerns me a great deal, 
because if there is an attempt to increase 
the size and weights, then if they should 
be successful you will see the end of 
literally hundreds of thousands of jobs 
in private industry because they cannot 
compete with subsidized rates in the par- 
cel post system. That is the reason why 
organized labor, involving all of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, have been opposed 
to this legislation in its original form. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. That is one of the prob- 
lems that might come up after the ex- 
piration date. That is one reason I am 
suggesting that it ought to be considered 
calmly and quietly in an off-year election 
rather than come up in an election year 
where there would be pressure brought 
to bear on various sides. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman from Virginia, and I plan to 
support his amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
without taking up too much time with 
the Committee, I would like to point out 
two things. 

All of the speakers have agreed on 
the necessity for this legislation. Sec- 
ond, I do not think we ought to over- 
look the importance of passing this leg- 
islation this afternoon, in order that the 
other body may act on this bill and the 
President may sign it into law before the 
expiration date of June 30. 

This is important legislation in con- 
nection with the operation of the Post 
Office Department and the functions of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5795, as reported 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, warrants the strong support of 
the Members of the House. The bill is 
reported on a unanimous vote of our 
committee members, after very thorough 
hearings during the period May 2 to 
June 5, followed by two executive ses- 
sions on successive days to reach final 
agreement. 

As our distinguished committee chair- 
man, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Murray], has so ably demonstrated, 
the Post Office Department faces a criti- 
cal situation. Unless this bill becomes 
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law by June 30 of this year, the Post- 
master General will be denied any funds 
to operate the Postal Establishment be- 
cause of a limitation in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951, as amended. 

That limitation prohibits the with- 
drawal from the Treasury of any money 
for postal operations unless the Post- 
master General shall have first certified 
that he has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for fourth-class 
mail reformations which will assure that 
parcel post expenses and revenues do not 
vary by more than 4 percent. 

Parcel post expenses exceeded revenues 
by $146.5 million in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1962—a 24.6 percent loss. There 
was a 20.4 percent, $121.6 million loss in 
the fiscal year 1961. In 1960, the loss 
was 14 percent, or $89 million. 

Thus, there is evident a continuing 
pattern of constantly increasing deficits 
in parcel post, even under the existing 
rate structure. The deficits are largely 
due to losses in volume over the past 10 
years. For example, in 1953 over 1 mil- 
lion pieces, weighing 6 million pounds, 
moved by parcel post. Six years later, 
in 1959, this had fallen off to 857,000 
pieces weighing 5.2 million pounds. In 
1962, there were only 792,000 pieces 
weighing 4.7 million pounds. 

The rise in deficits has been generally 
inversely proportionate to decline in 
volume—with parcel post rate increases 
and other limitations on parcel post 
traffic forcing profitable large-package 
business over to other means of trans- 
portation, while leaving the residue for 
parcel post to handle at a loss. 

Our committee hearings demonstrated 
the impracticability—indeed, the impos- 
sibility—of correcting parcel post deficits 
by rate increases alone. But, yet, statu- 
tory limitations on the size and weight 
of parcel post, plus the requirement to 
furnish parcel post service to rural and 
sparsely populated areas, leave the 
Postmaster General no means except 
rate increases with which he may try to 
reduce the deficit, I believe that our 
committee members, without exception, 
are satisfied that any attempt to correct 
the parcel post deficit by rate increases 
alone certainly would fall of its own 
weight. The record shows, on exper- 
ience, that a major new rate increase 
would drive so much more business away 
from parcel post that the deficit would 
be aggravated rather than reduced. 

The enactment of H.R. 5795, as re- 
ported by our committee, will have the 
great value of maintaining, as nearly as is 
practicable, the status quo in parcel post 
operations until the Congress, during the 
3-year moratorium provided by the bill, 
can give the matter the necessary fur- 
ther study and arrive at a decision as to 
how parcel post rates shall be fixed and 
adjusted in the future and as to the 
appropriate cost-revenue relationships 
for parcel post. 

Approval of this legislation is defi- 
nitely in the public interest. Prompt 
action is essential to prevent interrup- 
tion of postal service beginning July 1. 
The enactment of H.R. 5795 injures no 
one. Representatives of private enter- 
prise package carriers testified without 
exception that they are operating profit- 
ably and are expanding their activities. 
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There will be no unfair competition with 
private enterprise. Postal services, in- 
cluding parcel post, will continue to be 
provided throughout the Nation without 
undue burden from exhorbitant rate in- 
creases on the millions of Americans who 
depend heavily on this service. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this very 
necessary legislation receives the over- 
whelming approval of the House. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HoR- 
TON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bil (H.R. 5795) we are considering 
would permit a 3-year suspension of 
certain restrictions relating to the cost 
of fourth-class mail service. 

Specifically, the restrictions which this 
bill would suspend were adopted as an 
amendment to the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1951. This provision re- 
quired the Postmaster General to keep 
within a 4-percent limit the revenues 
and the costs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s parcel post operation. Further, 
the limitation provided that no Treasury 
withdrawal could be made from the 
funds appropriated to the Department 
until there was certified in writing to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the 4-percent limitation was being met. 

Now, I understand the Postmaster 
General has testified that to maintain 
this statutory limitation would neces- 
sitate a rate increase averaging at least 
20.6 percent. To so increase the costs of 
fourth-class mail service, he states, 
would price parcel post service out of a 
substantial part of its traffic and result 
in an even greater deficit. 

Because of this problem, the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has unanimously recommended that 
the relief contained in this bill be en- 
acted. This relief, it is reported by the 
committee, will allow the status quo to 
be maintained in parcel post operations 
while Congress undertakes a complete 
study of the entire fourth-class mail 
system, This study should seek an ap- 
propriate decision with respect to parcel 
post cost versus revenue relationships, 
methods of adjusting and reforming 
rates, and other pertinent matters. 

It is especially important, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in any and all considerations 
of fourth-class mail, we give careful 
attention to the interests of private en- 
terprise which might be affected. For 
that reason, I would like to include with 
these remarks a pertinent section from 
the committee report on this bill: 

Private enterprise carriers of package 
traffic will be afforded equal protection since 
they, too, will continue in the status quo 
in relation to parcel post service. It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that repre- 
sentatives of many such carriers testified 
before the committee as to their very profit- 
able and expanding business operations, and 
one of the large private enterprise carriers, 
REA Express, disclosed that within the last 
2 years it has improved its position from 
a serious loss operation to one promising 
reasonable return on investment. 


I also feel it should be noted that this 
proposed legislation, if enacted, would 
have no effect on the statutory size and 
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weight limitations imposed on parcel post 
mail service. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
supporting this measure I wish to point 
out that H.R. 5795 in its original form 
was an uncalled for attempt by the Post 
Office Department to eliminate private 
enterprise operators in the parcel delivery 
field. The bill before us is a compromise 
between those Members of Congress who 
support the present parcel post service 
in its rightful place in the parcel delivery 
field, and those who would use parcel 
post as a vehicle to eliminate private par- 
cel delivery service. The original H.R. 
5795 was an anti-free-enterprise measure 
and in its wisdom, the full Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service rejected it. 

Personally, I feel the 3-year suspension 
of the present law as called for in the bill 
before us is an unnecessarily lengthy 
period, I would have preferred to estab- 
lish the cutoff date for this suspension 
either on June 30, 1965, or December 31, 
1965. In either event, I trust that the 
Congress will review the results achieved 
under this suspension early in the first 
session of the 89th Congress, so that 
restoration of the Gary amendment in 
its basic form might be obtained. 

My purpose in directing the attention 
of the Members in this fashion is to help 
write the legislative history of this bill 
so that it cannot be interpreted as an 
outright rejection of the present law. 
What we are doing is temporarily sus- 
pending the present law as a result of 
fierce pressure from the Post Office De- 
partment. As a member of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, I em- 
phatically repeat the hope that we will 
reconsider this measure as early as pos- 
sible in 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in mild support 
of this bill since I wish to reemphasize 
that the bill before us is an unhappy 
compromise. 

I would like to make the record clear 
that the original H.R. 5795 was com- 
pletely unacceptable, and the committee 
version is a compromise that was de- 
veloped. 

I also wish to point out that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] ap- 
peared before the committee and stated 
his views on the general subject. In 
view of his years of experience in han- 
dling appropriations for the Post Office 
Department, I think very careful con- 
sideration should be given to his amend- 
ment. 

I would also like to point out that in 
the practice of legislation we get all sorts 
of compromise measures, A unanimous 
vote in committee does not mean com- 
plete support of the bill. It means 
acknowledgment of an acceptable com- 
promise. That is what you have be- 
fore you, something that no one is really 
happy with, but something that has been 
worked out. 

The gentleman from Virginia, when 
he does offer his amendment, deserves 
our support. 

I would like to point out also that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM] struck a responsive note that 
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we should ponder, which is, that the in- 
tent of the original H.R. 5795 was to ex- 
pand the operations of the Post Office 
Department at the expense of our free- 
enterprise parcel carriers. That was a 
boldfaced attempt in the original bill 
that we could not accept. We could take 
this unhappy compromise and make it 
more compatible to our free enterprise 
system, by the Gary amendment, and I 
hope we all support the gentleman from 
Virginia and his amendment. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement and to say 
he has expressed my views and I am 
sure the views of some of the members 
of the committee. I wish also to point 
out that this legislation is indeed only 
half way going down the road to re- 
sponsible legislation. I agree that with 
the Gary amendment it would be accept- 
able, so far as I am concerned, but it is 
not the kind of free-enterprise legisla- 
tion we like to see on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. The gen- 
tleman stated that no one is completely 
happy with this bill. I noticed that 
Drew Pearson has had something to say 
on this subject lately. 

Can the gentleman tell me whether 
the committee has conferred with Drew, 
and whether he is happy about it? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would not want 
to comment on that subject. I am not 
a confidant of the columnist mentioned, 
but maybe some other Member can 
answer the question. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman, and I am sure he will recall 
it, that I voted for some alternatives to 
this particular one. I wonder, though, if 
the gentleman will not agree that the 
original bill, for which this is a replace- 
ment, would have left the gentleman a 
great deal more unhappy, as it certainly 
would the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, but I also 
wish to state that the present law would 
leave me much happier than the bill be- 
fore us, so the retention of the present 
law with the amendment, which we 
refer to as the Gary amendment, would 
be the best thing for the country. 

Mr. MURRAY, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I have sensed a misunderstanding on the 
part of some of the Members who are 
not members of this committee, of one 
very basic thing, and I would like the 
gentleman to confirm this situation for 
me. I think it might be helpful. While 
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this bill is very simple and just a straight 
3-year moratorium, the situation that 
brings it about is very complex. We have 
a rigid requirement that the Postmaster 
must take in not less than 96 percent of 
his cost and not more than 104 percent. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. UDALL. This rigid requirement 
is enforced by a law which says he can- 
not draw money from the Treasury to 
pay for his gas, or pay his clerks, or any 
of the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment unless he certifies that he is doing 
it. Is that right? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. UDALL. The moratorium is not 
on the rigid requirement that he says it 
is between 96 percent and 104 percent, 
but the moratorium is only upon this 
rigid sanction that he cannot draw 
money for any kind of operation unless 
he does that. Is that correct? 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That is 
right. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman 
for clearing that up. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. And with 
that clearing, I wish to say the real ques- 
tion is not whether or not there will be 
a moratorium. Now I understand from 
the discussion here that the question 
becomes not whether or not there will 
be a moratorium, because I believe every- 
one who has spoken is supporting the 
moratorium and a suspension of this 
rigid requirement, but the question 
becomes how long. 

I think it would be interesting for all 
of this Committee to know that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in the other body, in their hearings last 
week, had no dissenting voices from the 
employee groups. The committee in the 
other body that has jurisdiction over 
this legislation, in hearings last week, 
heard no opposition to this bill, the com- 
mittee bill, from any of the employee 
groups, including the Railway Express 
Agency, or the parcel delivery services. 
There was complete support of the posi- 
tion of the House committee that the 
moratorium be for 3 years. Why 3 
years? First of all, we believe the Post- 
master General when he says that he will 
set new rates by going to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the law to 
get new rates established in an attempt 
to improve the revenue from parcel post. 
The experience of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been that the revenue de- 
creases by increasing rates because of 
a decrease in volume, but the Postmaster 
General is going to go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to experiment in 
attempting to have increased revenue 
through increased rates. Will he get 
increased rates before next winter? I 
doubt it, and the committee doubts it. 
We think probably it will be next spring 
before it will be effective on the rates for 
parcel post. Then there ought to be 
at least 1 year of experience with the 
revenue that comes from the new rates. 
That certainly gets us far into June of 
1965. That would get us a year from 
June 1964 into June of 1965. Certainly 
the Congress has to have some consider- 
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ation of what the experience of the Post- 
master General and the Post Office De- 
partment is. 

After a year’s experience this com- 
mittee of your House will review the 
experience of the Postmaster General. 
Should we not have several months? If 
we take just 2 months we would be at 
adjournment and we would not be able 
to pass a bill out soon enough for the 
other body to consider it. If the other 
body is going to have any chance to de- 
liberate on what we might deliberate cer- 
tainly we must have the whole 3-year 
moratorium. That is the simple arith- 
metic that we have in our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we adopt 
this bill as recommended by our commit- 
tee unanimously, without amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, as my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray] has so ably explained, 
the immediate purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to assure that there will be no 
interruption to our postal service by rea- 
son of an existing appropriations limi- 
tation. The temporary suspension of 
that limitation will permit withdrawal 
from the Treasury of funds necessary to 
operate the postal service beginning July 
1 of this year. 

But there is another far-reaching and 
extremely complex postal problem, the 
solution of which requires more time and 
study—time which will be provided by 
this legislation. This is the matter of 
fourth-class mail activities, and more 
specifically parcel post and catalogs. 
The issue is the establishment of a sound 
and up-to-date policy governing parcel 
post—and, in fact, whether there will be 
any parcel post service at all. 

In fiscal year 1962 the Postal Estab- 
lishment moved over 792 million pieces 
of parcel post. I do not believe precise 
valuations are available but if each par- 
cel post package was only worth $10 it 
is readily apparent that parcel post is 
providing an essential service to a $7,920 
million segment of our national economy. 

Moreover, this multibillion-dollar busi- 
ness makes a particularly important con- 
tribution to the lives and the welfare and 
the economy of millions of Americans 
served by second-, third-, and fourth- 
class post offices and rural routes. It is 
unthinkable that the continued efficient 
operation of our parcel post system 
should be seriously threatened. 

The weight of evidence at our commit- 
tee hearings conclusively demonstrates 
that the parcel post deficit—or, rather 
the excess of that deficit over the 4-per- 
cent variance allowed by the appropria- 
tions limitation—could not possibly be 
cured by increased rates. 

In view of the critical emergency faced 
by the Postal Establishment regarding 
withdrawal of operating funds from the 
Treasury, time did not permit the devel- 
opment of a final policy directed to the 
fundamental issues of parcel post activi- 
ties. H.R. 5795 will provide this needed 
time for review and analysis of parcel 
post policy, while at the same time clear- 
ing the way for withdrawal from the 
Treasury of postal operating funds until 
the Congress arrives at a final solution, 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend passage 
of H.R. 5795 as unanimously recom- 
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mended by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service of this House. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
H.R. 5795 which is under consideration 
today comes to the House floor under 
rather strange circumstances. Despite 
the fact that the bill was approved 
unanimously by the committee it does 
not, I am convinced, represent the views 
of the majority of the members of the 
committee insofar as the correct solu- 
tion to the problem is concerned. 

Therefore, what I am about to say 
should be viewed in light of the fact that 
if the members of the full committee 
were polled on this issue today, a 
majority would support a 10-percent 
leeway between the fourth-class postal 
revenues and costs in lieu of the 4-per- 
cent tolerance band in present law which 
was enacted by Congress in 1958. 

The history of this legislation begins in 
January 1961 when the deficit in fourth- 
class mail was approximately $86 mil- 
lion annually. At that time, the Post- 
master General could have requested a 
reasonable increase in fourth-class rates 
and we would not have the problem with 
which we are faced today. However, he 
did not do this. What he did do was 
in direct conflict with existing law in 
which Congress had established size and 
weight limitations on parcel post. 

The Postmaster General flaunted the 
will of Congress by requesting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of fourth-class rate adjustments 
together with a proposal which would 
change size and weight limits on parcel 
post. This request was made on April 27, 
1961. 

Postal officials well knew—or should 
have known—that this proposal would 
never be approved in view of the fact it 
directly conflicted with existing law and 
the heretofore recognized fact that Con- 
gress and Congress alone could change 
size and weight limits on parcel post. 

So, when the Postmaster General 
comes to our committee and talks about 
how “in good conscience” he cannot re- 
quest increases in fourth-class rates from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
compliance with existing law, I am curi- 
ous as to how he was able to flaunt exist- 
ing law for 2 years and then say he could 
not comply with the law “in good con- 
science.” 

When the Postmaster General filed 
fourth-class rate increases together with 
size and weight adjustments with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in April 
1961, interested parties immediately ap- 
pealed. After a long legal battle involv- 
ing appeals to the Federal courts, it was 
determined that the Postmaster General 
did not have the authority to change size 
and weight limitations on parcel post. 
Of course, this did not come as any great 
surprise to the Congress because it was 
obvious he did not have such authority. 
As a matter of fact, the distinguished 
chairman of our committee petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and stated that the Postmaster General 
had no such authority. 

What has occurred in reality is a crisis 
which was created by the Postmaster 
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General. By attempting to include size 
and weight adjustments in parcel post 
rate increases, a fourth-class rate in- 
crease has been prevented. 

After having watched the fourth-class 
mail deficit increase from $86 million an- 
nually to $146 million annually while 
ignoring the law, the Postmaster General 
then came to the Congress in April 1963 
and requested the chairman of our com- 
mittee to introduce legislation which 
would repeal all existing laws with re- 
spect to fourth-class rate-fixing author- 
ity which have been in existence for over 
50 years and frantically requested the 
committee and Congress to take action 
before July 1, 1963. His alleged justifica- 
tion for this request was the fact that 
he could not “in good conscience” file 
fourth-class rate increases with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in com- 
pliance with the 1951 amendment of our 
distinguished colleague from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary] which requires him to certify 
to the Department of the Treasury that 
the Post Office Department has requested 
fourth-class rates sufficient to pay 96 
percent of costs before the Post Office 
Department appropriations can be used. 

To put it another way, in 2 years and 
3 months the Postmaster General built 
a crisis and caused a situation to de- 
velop which he now seeks to have Con- 
gress remedy for him in a little more 
than 2 months—from April 23 to July 
1, 1963. In my judgment, this is just a 
little too much to ask the Congress to 
do. 

To make matters worse, the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee conducted 
lengthy hearings in 1961 on postal rate 
adjustments for first-, second-, and 
third-class mail and a bill was final- 
ly approved in 1962 which became ef- 
fective in January 1963. Not once to 
my knowledge during these lengthy 
hearings or during the consideration of 
this legislation by the Congress did the 
Postmaster General intimate or even im- 
ply that he was experiencing any diffi- 
culty in connection with fourth-class 
rate adjustments. The committee could 
have well considered this entire matter 
at the time it considered postal rate ad- 
justments on other classes of mail but 
for some strange reason this matter was 
not brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee until April 23, 1963. 

During the hearings on H.R. 5795, the 
Postmaster General indicated that as 
soon as his requested bill became law 
which would provide that Congress 
should set fourth-class rates, he would 
request a 13.1-percent increase in fourth- 
class rates. Here again, I detect a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude because he 
could have included in his requested bill 
provisions for increasing fourth-class 
rates which would become effective when 
the bill became law. 

Thus, the dilatory tactics of the Post- 
master General continue and the deficit 
on fourth-class mail grows steadily and 
the taxpayers of the country are still 
paying for this deficit. 

Since the beginning of this adminis- 
tration the aggregate or cumulative defi- 
cit in fourth-class mail has amounted to 
approximately $250 million in spite of 
existing law which clearly states that 
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the cost of fourth-class mail service shall 
not exceed the revenues therefrom by 
more than 4 percent. Yet in all other 
classes of mail, the annual deficits are 
being reduced by reason of the enact- 
ment of the postal rate increase law of 
1962. 

Therefore, there is an air of mystery 
about this whole situation. Several 
things are clear, however. The Post- 
master General has been able to avoid 
securing a postal rate adjustment in 
fourth-class mail for 2 years and 
3 months, whether by design or by ac- 
cident. He has flaunted the will of the 
Congress and he has tried to stampede 
the Congress into enacting a law about 
which the members of our Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee have seri- 
ous questions. The other body seems to 
have the same serious doubts about this 
proposal of the Postmaster General, be- 
cause the Senate committee has not ap- 
proved a bill and we are only a few 
days away from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's deadline of July 1, 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
legislation which was approved by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
declaring a 3-year moratorium on this 
matter. But between now and July 1, 
1966, it is my earnest hope that our com- 
mittee will get to the bottom of this 
matter and determine the real story and 
the real facts behind the machinations of 
Post Office Department officials in con- 
nection with this serious situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 5795, with the committee 
amendment that was approved unani- 
mously on a record vote in the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

I think it has been amply demon- 
strated that enactment of this legislation 
is necessary to permit the Postmaster 
General to withdraw money from the 
Treasury for postal operations, and to 
provide time for the Congress to work 
out a final solution to the very difficult 
and complex problems involved in our 
parcel post service. 

However, there is yet another most 
important aspect of this legislation that 
should be brought to the attention of the 
membership. This is the disastrous im- 
pact that failure to approve this legis- 
lation could have on our 586,000 postal 
employees—certainly among the most 
loyal and conscientious and efficient of 
all public servants. 

I shudder to think of the irreparable 
damage to our postal employees and 
their families should we not approve 
this bill today, so that it can proceed to 
enactment in the other body and final 
approval by next Sunday. It is no exag- 
geration to say that failure of the Con- 
gress to act at this critical point would 
threaten a stoppage of pay for every 
single postal employee, with bitter hard- 
ship on their wives and children re- 
sulting. 

With respect to the time needed to 
work out a sound solution to the parcel 
post problems, here again there is a 
direct concern to the postal employees 
and their families. Any serious damage 
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to the parcel post operation—or a fail- 
ure on our part to act when, as new, 
action is essential—would almost guar- 
antee the loss of thousands of jobs by 
postal employees. 

Every major postal employee organiza- 
tion strongly supports our committee bill 
without amendment—the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, the Na- 
tional Postal Union, the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, the 
National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, and the National 
League of Postmasters. No doubt many 
of the Members here today have re- 
ceived—as I have—telegrams from these 
great and public-spirited postal employee 
organizations, urging enactment of our 
committee bill without amendment. 

I hope that this very worthy legisla- 
tion will be approved by the House. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 5795, to 
enable continuance of fourth-class mail 
service, which I consider essential in all 
the States, and particularly vital in my 
State of Alaska. Since Alaskans are 
preponderantly rural patrons of the post 
office, for whom parcel post service was 
especially intended, many living in re- 
mote places, to which Railway Express, 
for example, has not been extended, 
would be shockingly discommoded if 
Parcel post service were to be discon- 
tinued. 

Of over 4,000 first-class post offices in 
the United States, only 6 are in Alaska. 
Of the 33,000 post offices in the United 
States which are second-, third-, and 
fourth-class, about 220 of them are in 
Alaska. This shows the heavily rural 
character of Alaska. 

Not only have untold thousands of 
Alaskans living in remote places shopped 
by mail with outside merchants and de- 
pended upon parcel post for delivery of 
the merchandise, but in fact, many 
small merchants in these outlying areas 
have also shipped in considerable mer- 
chandise by parcel post in the course of 
serving their customers. 

Looked at from a broad national 
standpoint, I am informed that the par- 
cel post system is vital to approximately 
35 million rural patrons and 200,000 
small businesses served by rural delivery. 
This highlights the widespread need of 
adopting this legislation at this time. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Clerk will read the substitute committee 
amendment as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
paragraph under the heading “General Pro- 
visions” under the appropriations for the 
Post Office Department contained in chap- 
ter IV of the Supplemental Appropriation 


Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 1050), as amended by sec- 
tion 213 of the Postal Rate Increase Act, 


we 
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1958 (72 Stat. 149; 81 U.S.C. 695), shall not 
be in effect during the period beginning on 
July 1, 1963, and Stns June 30, 1966. 


Mr. MURRAY. “Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: On 
page 8, line 1, strike out 149 and insert in 
lieu thereof “143”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
3, line 3, strike out “June 30, 1966” and in- 
sert December 81, 1965”. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 

i had to take up this matter so late 

the afternoon, but it is late and I do 

not geilar to burden the Members of this 
House any longer. 

I have stated the purpose of this 
amendment. It merely shortens the 
moratorium 6 months. Under my 
amendment the moratorium would ex- 
pire on December 31, 1965, instead of 
June 30, 1966. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
bring the matter up in an off-election 
year, when it may be more calmly and 
deliberately considered. To me, it is ab- 
solutely ridiculous for this Congress to 
tell the people of America that it would 
take us 3 years to work out this problem. 
It is not a problem of great magnitude. 
How can we expect the people to have 
any respect for the Congress if we tell 
them it will take us 3 years to work out 
a small problem dealing with parcel 
post? I have a feeling they are going to 
wonder how long it will take us to work 
out some of the more serious problems 
facing us. All this amendment does fs 
step this up just 6 months. 

In my judgment this debate has been 
much ado about nothing, because the 
committee itself intended to make it a 
2-year extension in the first place, I was 
told. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman on pointing out the 
problem that would result if we did not 
amend the bill in the way the gentle- 
man has suggested. I also would like 
to ask him if this moratorium works, 
would there be anything to prevent us 
from limiting it to 1 year? 

Mr. GARY. Nothing. Increase it 1 
year or 3 years or eliminate it altogether. 
If the moratorium results in a satisfac- 
tory solution, then there would be no 
need for working out a further solution. 

Mr. BARRY. I think everyone here 
can have his way, because if it is the wish 
of this body in 2% years to continue this 
thing we can do it. 

Mr. GARY. Surely. 

Mr. BARRY. We are not bound by the 
gentleman’s amendment in doing that. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would it not be con- 
versely true that if the committee had 
sufficient information within a year or 
18 months from June 30 of this year the 
committee could take such action? It 
is not mandatory that Congress wait for 
the full period of 3 years to act. The con- 
verse is also true. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. You can work it out any 
time you see fit. Here you are establish- 
ing a precedent in extending the time. I 
think we ought to be careful not to make 
it too long, because if we do we are post- 
poning a proper solution that much 
longer. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman on his judicious out- 
look on this whole matter during this 
lengthy discussion. I was inclined to be 
rather indifferent as to whether the 
amendment passed or did not pass. How- 
ever, what the gentleman may have 
overlooked is this. When he made the 
date December 31, it really means you 
are decreasing the period of the 
moratorium by 8, 9, or 10 months instead 
of 6 months, because if Congress is not 
in session it cannot act. Secondly, some 
change would have to occur in the 4- 
percent allowance prior to the time Con- 
gress adjourns. So what the gentleman 
is suggesting is much more than 6 
months. 

Mr. GARY. According to the pros- 
pects this year, I do not think we will ad- 
journ much before December 31, 1963, 
and that would not make it any longer. 

Mr. CORBETT. If the gentleman 
wants to criticize the leadership of the 
majority, it is perfectly acceptable to me. 

Mr. GARY. Iam not criticizing any- 
body. I am simply stating the facts. 
From what I can see, it looks to me that 
wr are liable to be here until December 

Mr. CORBETT. What you are talk- 
ing about is 1965, and by that time there 
is apt to be a change in the majority 
party in the House and things could move 
along with reasonable speed. 

Mr. GARY. I think the gentleman 
is unduly optimistic. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this 
amendment would help this legislation 
and I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to retain a few 
friendships in this House so I am only 
going to talk for about 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to be a candi- 
date for reelection the next time and I 
expect to be a candidate for my ninth 
term 3 years from now. I am not afraid 
of any issue that comes up at election 
time. I voted with the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gary), there 
were—ayes 46, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanprum, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 5795) to repeal the pro- 
visions of law relating to the fixing by 
the Postmaster General, with the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of rates of postage on fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 410, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide a three-year suspen- 
sion of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on 
the withdrawal from the Treasury of 
postal appropriations,” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECTS 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
H.R. 5312 will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 


WATERSHED PROJECTS—WATER- 
SHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 
PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Committee on Public Works, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1963. 
Hon. JohN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved the work plans transmitted to you 
which were referred to this committee. The 
work plans involved are: 

Maryland: Upper Rock Creek watershed 
(Ex. Com. No. 642), approved June 19, 1963. 
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Kentucky: Buck Creek watershed (Ex. 
Com. No. 642), approved June 19, 1963. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma: Poteau River 
(Ex. Com. No, 939), approved June 19, 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Public Works. 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of an ad- 
dition to the program. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] has advised 
that on Thursday he will call up nine 
bills which have been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. These bills will be called up 
under unanimous-consent requests. 
They are as follows: 

H.R. 6246, by Mr. Mutts, relating to 
the deductibility of accrued vacation 


pay. 

H.R. 6011, by Mr. Betts, to continue 
for 3 years suspension of duty on cer- 
tain istle or Tampico fiber. 

H.R. 5712, by Mr. Boccs, to suspend 
for 3 years the import duty on heptanoic 
acid. 

H.R. 2675, by Mr. Keocu, to extend for 
3 years the suspension of duty on certain 

extracts and extracts of hem- 
lock of eucalyptus. 

H.R. 3674, by Mr. Burke, relating to 
polished steel. 

H.R. 3781, by Mr. Mutts, relating to 
panama hats. 

S. 1359, by Senator Dovctas, addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
H.R. 3272, by Mr. STEPHENS, orthicon 
image assembly for Medical College of 
Georgia, free entry. 
H.R. 2221, by Mr. Gugser, spectrometer 
for Stanford University, free entry. 


MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, should 
the American people be denied vital 
foods, including vegetables of various 
kinds, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, straw- 
berries, and other items at reasonable 
prices because this Congress fails to act? 
That is what will happen if there is a 
short supply of labor available at the 
time that these crops are harvested. Ask 
yourself this question, Do you want to 
be a party to any movement that will re- 


sult in your people and mine paying 25 
to 50 percent or more, additional, for 
various food items because the Congress 
had not given our Government the au- 
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thority to negotiate with our sister Re- 
public of Mexico for bringing in a 
supply of supplemental labor in those in- 
stances where there is a shortage of do- 
mestic farmworkers to do this work?” 

If this law is not extended, a shortage 
of workers will result, forcing food prices 
upward appreciably. We have but to 
look at the actual facts in comparing the 
price of Florida oranges in the year 1963 
as compared to 1962. In the year 1962 
for the week ending May 5, there were 
508 carlot equivalents in 41 cities avail- 
able, and the cost was $4.55 a box. For 
the week ending May 4, 1963, there were 
only 190 carlot equivalents in Florida 
oranges and the price was more than 
doubled. They cost $9.63 a box. This 
was due to a shortage of supply due to 
inclement weather which was the result 
of a spring freeze. The same price rise 
will occur due to a short labor supply. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Teacue] and I are introducing bills call- 
ing for a 3-year phaseout of this pro- 
gram. This type of proposal was pre- 
sented by Mr. McGovern of South 
Dakota in 1960, which provided for a 5- 
year phaseout. It is most urgent that 
Congress act at this session on extend- 
ing this most essential law. 

Let us look at snapbeans: For the week 
ending April 30, 1963, there were 249 car- 
lot equivalents in 41 cities. The price 
was $4.50 a bushel. In the week ending 
May 1, 1962, there were 167 carlot equiv- 
alents in these cities and the price was $6 
a bushel. 

Let us look at cucumbers now where 
the situation by years was reversed. The 
carlot supply in 41 cities in 1963 was 
317, and the price was $5 a bushel, but 
a year earlier, for the week ending May 
1, 1962, there were only 157 carlots avail- 
able in the same cities, and the price 
was $9 a bushel. 

These figures were taken from the 
USDA Weekly Summary of Shipments. 

These are indications of what will 
happen if Public Law 78 is not extended 
which would give these Mexican workers 
an opportunity to come to America and 
pour back the dollars to the various 
provinces in the Republic of Mexico. 
Without this legislation, there would be 
a loss to Mexico of some $35 million per 
year, based on the number who entered 
this country in 1962. No wonder the 
Mexican people and its Government are 
troubled over the failure to enact Public 
Law 78 extension, which has built strong 
the good will and understanding between 
the two friendly countries. 

The bill and calculations of the aver- 
age number of workers to enter the coun- 
try for various years follow: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
510 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 510. For the calendar years 1964, 1965, 
and 1966, the number of workers made avail- 
able for employment under this title shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the average num- 
ber of workers made available in the three 
immediately preceding fiscal years, and in no 
event more than 150,000 in 1964, 120,000 in 
1965 and 90,000 in 1966, and no workers shall 
be made available hereunder after December 
31, 1966.” 
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Approximate limitations under proposed 
bill 


Fiscal year Workers | 3-year Available 
o aE eer 211111 
1 T SERIES 
1963 (estimated) 225, 000 1964—152, 795 
1964 a ----| 188,000 1965—123, 568 
1965 (estimated) . 138, 000 1966— 91, 833 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include the text of a 
joint resolution on Cuba. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
dealing with Cuba and subversion in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The resolution is simple and direct. 
It reinstates the Monroe Doctrine and 
declares that Soviet presence in this 
8 is a violation of the Monroe 

This resolution was adopted in Denver 
by the Republican National Committee. 

We can no longer, as a government, 
hesitate with a policy on Cuba. We 
must reassert our leadership in the field 
and follow the actions of Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
and Dwight Eisenhower, in stating that 
the Monroe Doctrine is fundamental to 
our foreign policy. 

I reject completely the idea that in our 
time the doctrine is dead or modified. 

The joint resolution follows: 


Text or House JOINT RESOLUTION ON CUBA 


Joint resolution expressing the determina- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
the situation in Cuba and the Western 
Hemisphere 
President James Monroe, announcing the 

Monroe Doctrine in 1823, declared that the 

United States would consider any attempt 

on the part of European powers “to extend 

their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

In pursuance of this application of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States protested 
against the movement of Spanish troops into 
Santo Domingo in 1861 and demanded the 
withdrawal of French military forces from 
Mexico in 1866. 

The Government of the United States 
warned in 1940 that assumption of control 
of any part of the American continents by 
Axis Powers would violate the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The American States agreed at Caracas 
May 28, 1954, that “the domination or con- 
trol of the political institutions of any 
American State by the international Com- 
munist movement, extending to this hemi- 
sphere the political system of any extra- 
continental power would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States, endangering 
the peace of America.” 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles as- 
serted June 30, 1954, that “the intrusion of 
Soviet despotism (in Guatemala) was a di- 
rect challenge to our Monroe Doctrine, the 
first and most fundamental of our foreign 
policies,” and with the assistance of the 
United States, loyal Guatemalans removed 
their Communist rulers forthwith. 
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Secretary of State Christian A. Herter de- 
clared on August 24, 1960, at San José “any 
Communist regime established in any one 
of the American Republics would in effect 
constitute foreign intervention in the 
Americas.” 

The foreign ministers of the Organization 
of American States at Punta del Este in 
January 1962 declared: “The present Gov- 
ernment of Cuba has identified itself with 
the principles of Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
has established a political, economic, and 
social system based on that doctrine, and 
accepts military assistance from extra-conti- 
nental Communist powers, including even 
the threat of military intervention in Amer- 
ica on the part of the Soviet Union.” 

The international Communist movement 
has increasingly extended into Cuba its po- 
litical, economic, and military sphere of 
influence. 

In the light of the foregoing facts: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled— 

(a) That the United States regards the 
Monroe Doctrine as continuing to be funda- 
mental to its foreign policies; 

(b) That the United States regards the 
existence of a military base in Cuba sup- 
ported by Soviet equipment and Soviet 
personnel as a clear violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; 


(c) That the objectives of the policy of 
the United States with relation to Cuba must 
be— 

1. Termination of Soviet intervention; 

2. Establishment of conditions under 
which the Cuban people may freely exercise 
their right of self-determination; 

3. An end to Communist subversion, sabo- 
tage, and guerrilla warfare against the people 
of the Western Hemisphere, 


RESTATEMENT AND FULL IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF MONROE DOC- 
TRINE RELATING TO CUBA AND 
COMMUNIST SUBVERSION CALLED 
FOR 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Barrin], chairman of the 
Republican Task Force on Cuba and 
Communist Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere, having the privilege my- 
self of being vice chairman of this task 
force, in calling for the restatement and 
full implementation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The Republican policy committee 
and the Republican National Committee 
have recently endorsed this position. 

I am particularly encouraged that this 
position, as reaffirmed by the resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, is firmly anounced by the Republi- 
can Party, having introduced a similar 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 227 
on February 4, 1963. It is becoming 
more and more obvious that the New 
Frontier is seeking accommodations“ 
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with the Communists throughout the 
world as well as in this hemisphere. 

The aim of today’s resolution and 
House Joint Resolution 227 is the imple- 
menting of such political, diplomatic, 
economic or military action as may be 
necessary to enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine throughout this hemisphere. 

The failure of the President to take 
any firm and meaningful action with re- 
gard to the Communist threat in Cuba 
and throughout this hemisphere makes 
it incumbent upon the Congress to ex- 
press its position in a resolution of this 
nature. 

I do not believe the American people or 
the Congress can long condone the New 
Frontier apathy that exists toward this 
very real threat to the peace and secu- 
rity of all the Americas—which is lead- 
ing the United States toward a coexist- 
ence accommodation with communism. 

The President has recently called for a 
“reexamination of our attitude toward 
the Soviet Union.” Our reexamination 
should be one looking toward a tougher 
policy. 

In light of the recent reports by the 
Organization of American States, the 
Stennis committee and Selden subcom- 
mittee reports, pointing to Communist 
infiltration and subversion in this hemi- 
sphere, a reaffirmation and implementa- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine would be 
an obvious necessary start toward a 
tougher, more realistic policy toward So- 
viet influence in this hemisphere. 

I am gravely and deeply concerned 
about the signs that point toward seek- 
ing an “accommodation,” an expression 
used by the President at his American 
University commencement address this 
year in redefining the New Frontier for- 
eign policies, in calling also for a reexam- 
ination of our attitude toward the Soviet 
Union—in Cuba and elsewhere. 

I am concerned when we open up com- 
mercial air corridors to nonscheduled 
airlines owned and operated by Castro’s 
Communist government over the United 
States as was done a few weeks ago by 
a regulation of the FAA—so long as these 
planes going to and from Canada, trad- 
ing with Canada which is a country for 
transshipment from many of the Iron 
Curtain countries, stop in one of our ma- 
jor cities for inspection—one of which 
is Dulles Airport outside Washington, 
D.C. Thus, Castro’s planes can be flying 
over and landing within a few miles of 
the Nation’s Capital. Apparently the 
quid pro quo for this “accommodation” 
is that Cuba will now guarantee safety 
of U.S. commercial airplanes over Cuba 
and the FAA has issued an order per- 
mitting such flights. 

Perhaps this is why the New Frontier 
is so unconcerned about Russian trawlers 
violating our territorial waters. 

Perhaps this is why little is being done 
to discourage other free nations from 
trading with Cuba—a practice that is 
ever increasing in recent weeks. I cite 
as justification for this Monroe Doctrine 
resolution introduced today and House 
Joint Resolution 227 the second interim 
report of the Subcommittee on Special 
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Projects on Cuba and Subversion in the 
Western Hemisphere which follows: 


SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CUBA AND SUBVERSION IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE—A TASK FORCE OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN POLICY COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


PREAMBLE 


Within the past week the President of the 
United States has made a foreign policy ad- 
dress calling for a reexamination of the atti- 
tude of Americans toward the Soviet Union. 
The theme of this address was that the Soviet 
Union could be led to adopt a more enlight- 
ened attitude if the United States changed 
its attitude toward peace and put aside its 
belief that the Russian people are lacking 
in virtue. 

It must be presumed that the purpose of 
the President in making his remarks of June 
10 was to indicate the direction of American 
foreign policy. We believe that the President 
is completely wrong in believing that the 
attitude of the American public toward the 
Soviet Union is a major cause of the Nation’s 
conflict with communism and that Khru- 
shehev's heart can be melted if this Nation 
adopts a more cordial attitude toward him. 

It seems to us tragically irrelevant for the 
President to urge upon the Nation a deeper 
admiration of the Soviet Union for such at- 
tributes as courage and industry at a time 
when the ink is hardly dry on an OAS report 
declaring “intervention by Sino-Soviet pow- 
ers in this hemisphere, by way of Cuba, has 
increased considerably during the past year.” 

The report which follows is offered in the 
hope that it will direct attention back to the 
type of basic decision that must be made by 
the leaders of this Nation in order to win the 
cold war. 


SECOND INTERIM REPORT 


The Nation needs a Cuban policy. It has 
no Cuban policy primarily because the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic Congress have 
failed to make up their minds about the 
Nation's goal. 

To a President who is fond of nautical 
metaphors, we say that a course cannot be 
charted until the port which we want to 
reach has been determined. Until the des- 
tination has been firmly fixed, the Nation 
will continue to drift. 

The statements so far issued by adminis- 
tration leaders to define the goal of Cuban 
policy have been ambiguous, inconsistent, 
and incomplete. The joint congressional 
resolution signed by the President on Octo- 
ber 3, 1962—perhaps the most authoritative 
statement of the national policy goal—is 
deficient in clarity, in comprehensiveness, 
and in courage. 

Consequently, the Congress should adopt, 
and the President should sign, a new joint 
resolution stating the goal of the policy of 
the United States toward Communist Cuba. 


THE AMBIGUITY OF THE GOAL OF CUBAN POLICY 


The joint congressional resolution, like 
the President's statements of September 4 
and 13, 1962, expresses opposition to the es- 
tablishment in Cuba of an offensive military 
capability which threatens the security of 
the United States or of other nations in the 
hemisphere. It expresses opposition to the 
export of communism to other Latin Ameri- 
can nations by force or the threat of force. 

It is silent, however, on the attitude of the 
United States toward a Soviet military pres- 
ence in Cuba which is defensive in character 
or which does not immediately threaten the 
security of the United States or of other 
American nations. It is silent on the atti- 
tude of the United States toward Commu- 
nist subversion carried on by means other 
than the use or threat of force. 
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Many of the statements that relate to our 
Nation’s goals are open to the interpretation 
that this Nation is ready to coexist with a 
Communist Cuba if it or Cuba does not seek 
to impose communism on other nations? 
They suggest that a Soviet presence in Cuba 
which does not involve offensive weapons, 
though abnormal, is something which our 
Nation can live with. 

Confusion about the objective of our na- 
tional policy is reflected in the utterance of 
the President as well as in those of lesser 
leaders of the administration. The President 
has refrained from reaffirming or repudiating 
the Monroe Doctrine but has offered a trun- 
cated version of the doctrine, which one ad- 
ministration lieutenant called the Kennedy 
doctrine? The President spoke boldly be- 
fore the released Cuban prisoners about the 
return of their flag to a free Havana in Miami 
in December 1962. But, less than 3 months 
later, at San José he omitted from his re- 
marks the statements in his prepared text 
calling for a restoration of freedom to Cuba. 
The Vice President said, We want to get rid 
of Castro,” only to have this declaration re- 
vised by McGeorge Bundy to read we can- 
not sympathize” with Castro’s “course of 
policy” and “we must range ourselves” 
against it.“ 

From time to time the administration has 
given the impression that the presence of 
Soviet troops and military equipment in 
Cuba produces important advantages for the 
United States. Sometimes it is said that the 
Soviet presence makes Cuba “a showcase of 
Communist failure” and turns the people of 
other Latin American states away from Com- 
munists. Sometimes it is said that the 
maintenance of Soviet forces in Cuba im- 
poses an economic strain on the Communist 
world, Sometimes it is said that the Soviets 
exercise a restraining influence on the vola- 
tile Cuban Government. 

The inadequacies of statements of policy 
would be less important if the actions of the 
administration revealed a consistent and pur- 
poseful movement toward a clearly recog- 
nized objective. But the actions of the ad- 
ministration have been as inconsistent as its 
words. 

The Attorney General, who said in April 
1961, “The neutrality laws were never de- 
signed to prevent individuals from leaving 
the United States to fight for a cause in 
which they believe” has confined a score of 
Cuban exile leaders to the Miami areas. He 
has shown great vigor in providing immunity 
from exile attack to Cuba and to Cuban ship- 
ping. The President, who declared that the 
quarantine of last October would be main- 


1 The uncertainty about the Nation's objec- 
tives is evidenced in a recent report from 
Freedom House entitled “What Can We Do 
About Cuba?” The report, stating the con- 
sensus of the deliberations of 25 experts on 
Cuba in late April 1963, declares that the 
following are troubling questions: Is Amer- 
ican Cuban policy geared to a negotiated 
accord with Khrushchey on the kind of Cuba 
with which the United States could coexist?” 
Is the administration “looking toward some 
kind of reconciliation, perhaps on the basis 
of a Tito-type arrangement for Cuba?” 

The President has been careful not to 
declare openly that the Monroe Doctrine 
either does not apply in the Cuban case at 
this particular time or that it is an obsolete 
political concept in terms of present-day 
realities. But the administration spokesmen 
have made it fairly clear that the President 
does not believe that the Monroe Doctrine 
is really applicable under the present cir- 
cumstances,” Ted Szule, New York Times, 
Sept. 23, 1962. 

Issues and Answers“ ABC-TV Oct. 14, 
1962. 
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tained until United Nations inspection of the 
withdrawal of Soviet missiles was obtained, 
ended the quarantine without securing on- 
site inspection to verify the removal of the 
missiles, 

There can be no doubt that the adminis- 
tration would prefer that the Soviet Union 
pull out of Cuba and that it hopes that Castro 
will disappear. This wishful thinking, how- 
ever, does not constitute a policy goal, There 
is a world of difference between a wish that 
the existing situation change and a deter- 
mination to do all within our power to bring 
about a change. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW CUBAN RESOLUTION 


This Nation has a historic policy opposing 
intervention in this hemisphere by despotism 
based in other parts of the world—a policy 
laid down on December 2, 1823, by James 
Monroe. 

President Monroe asserted that “we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing” Latin American states or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any light, than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.” He warned 
that “we should consider any attempt” on 
the part of European powers to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

The Monroe Doctrine barred any further 
“interposition” by European powers to extend 
their system or exercise control in this hemi- 
sphere. It said simply, “Hands off.” It made 
no distinction between offensive and defen- 
sive weapons or between forcible and pacific 
means of intervention. 

The purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
Elihu Root once explained, was to prevent 
the development of a situation that could 
endanger hemispheric security. The Ken- 
nedy doctrine, by contrast, appears to per- 
mit intervention by non-American states in 
this hemisphere up to the point at which a 
danger to security has reached an acute 
stage. The difference between the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the Kennedy doctrine is the 
difference between preventative medical care 
and treatment which begins after the de- 
velopment of a high fever. 

In earlier periods of our history the Gov- 
ernment of the United States asserted that 
the Monroe Doctrine barred the presence 
of Spanish troops in Santo Domingo and the 
establishment of a French puppet emperor 
in Mexico. In 1940 Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull served notice that the Monroe Doctrine 
prohibited the exercise of any authority by 
Axis Powers over any part of the here.“ 
In 1940, Franklin D. Roosevelt extended the 
Monroe Doctrine to Greenland and sent 
American troops to that island to forestall 
Nazi occupation. 


It is interesting to note that the argu- 
ment used by Hitler’s government and re- 
jected by Hull in 1940, contending that US. 
participation in the affairs of Europe made 
the Monroe Doctrine obsolete, was adopted 
by Senator JOHN SPARKMAN. 

“The nonintervention in the affairs 
of the American Continent by European na- 
tions which is demanded by the Monroe 
Doctrine can in principle be legally valid only 
on condition that the American nations for 
their part do not interfere in the affairs of 
the European Continent,” Von Ribbentrop, 
July 1, 1940. 

“This change has greatly altered the con- 
ditions governing our implementation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was based in part 
on the assumption that the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere would remain unin- 
volved in the conflicts of Europe,” Senator 
Joun Sparkman, Sept. 20, 1962. 
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In 1912, when Mexico proposed leasing to 
a Japanese fishing company, a port area in 
Lower California, the U.S. Senate, re- 
lying on the Monroe Doctrine, asserted, 
“* * + when any harbor or other vlace in 
the American continents is so situated that 
the occupation thereof for naval or military 
purposes might threaten the communica- 
tions or the safety of the United States, the 
Government of the United States could not 
see without grave concern the possession of 
such harbor or other place by any corpora- 
tion or association which has such a rela- 
tion to another government, not American, 
as to give that government practical power 
of control for national purposes.” 

In 1954 Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles declared that “the intrusion of Soviet 
despotism (in Guatemala) was a direct chal- 
lenge to our Monroe Doctrine, the first and 
most fundamental of our foreign policies.” 
With the assistance of the United States, 
loyal Guatemalans removed their Communist 
rulers forthwith. 

Along with the United States, the other 
nations of the hemisphere have used the 
language of Monroe to serve notice that tres- 
passing is forbidden to communism. The 
Ninth Inter-American Conference at Bogotá 
in 1948 condemned “interference by any 
foreign power, or by any political organiza- 
tion serving the interest of a foreign power, 
in the public life of the nations of the Amer- 
ican Continent.” The 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Caracas in 1954 declared 
that “the domination of control of the politi- 
cal institutions of any American State by 
the international Communist movement, ex- 
tending to this hemisphere the political sys- 
tem of any extracontinental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America.” 

Three years ago Khrushchev told the 
world that the Monroe Doctrine was dead, 
saying “the remains of this doctrine should 
be buried as every dead body is, so that it 
does not poison the air by its decay.” The 
Eisenhower administration replied, “* * * 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine are as 
valid today as they were in 1823 when the 
doctrine was proclaimed.” The Kennedy 
administration has so far failed to contra- 
dict Khrushchev either by word or by deed, 

What is needed is the positive policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine 
is being violated by the presence of Soviet 
troops in Cuba—whatever their strength, 
whatever the nature of their equipment. 

The doctrine is being violated as long as 
there is any type of Soviet intervention in 
Cuba, 

The removal of Soviet troops and the 
elimination of other types of Soviet interven- 
tion in Cuba is an urgent policy objective. 

The ultimate objective of U.S. policy must 
be the elimination of the Communist re- 
gime in Cuba and its replacement by a gov- 
ernment freely chosen by the Cuban people. 

Let the President and the Congress act. 


APPENDIX I—ATTITUDES ON THE SCOPE AND 
STATUS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE BY RE- 
SPONSIBLE SPOKESMEN OF THE LAST FOUR 
ADMINISTRATIONS 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (1933-45), Cordell 

Hull, July 5, 1940: 

“The Monroe Doctrine is solely a policy of 
self-defense, which is intended to preserve 
the independence and integrity of the 
Americas. It was, and is, designed to prevent 
aggression in this hemisphere on the part of 
any non-American power, and likewise to 
make impossible any further extention to 
this hemisphere of any non-American system 
of government imposed from without. * * * 
It made clear that the future transfer of 
existing possessions to another non-American 
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state would be regarded as inimical to the 
interests of this hemisphere. This has be- 
come a basic policy of the Government of 
the United States.” 

Cordell Hull, April 12, 1940: 

“There is an express application of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the United States re- 
garding Greenland. There appears to be no 
serious question about Greenland forming 
part of this hemisphere as contradistin- 
guished from the European side of the At- 
lantic. * * * The German forces occupying 
Denmark could easily cause the Govern- 
ment of Denmark to issue orders about 
Greenland, as they could about Danish ship- 
ping throughout the world. For this reason 
it’s important that Greenland should receive 
our attention under the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Public Law 32, 77th Congress, approved 
April 19, 1941: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, (1) That 
the United States would not recognize any 
transfer, and would not acquiesce in any 
attempt to transfer, any geographic region 
of this hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power.” 

Harry S. Truman (1945-53), President 
Truman, December 27, 1945: 

We believe that the sovereign states of 
the Western Hemisphere, without interfer- 
ence from outside the Western Hemisphere, 
must work together as good neighbors in the 
solution of their common problems.” 

President Truman, April 5, 1947: 

“When we hear the cry of freedom aris- 
ing from the shores beyond our own, we can 
take heart from the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. In his letter to President Monroe, urg- 
ing the adoption of what we now know as the 
Monroe Doctrine, he wrote: ‘Nor is the oc- 
casion to be slighted which this proposition 
offers of our protest against the 
atrocious violations of the rights of nations 
by the interference of any one in the internal 
affairs of another.’ 

“We, like Jefferson, have witnessed atro- 
cious violations of the rights of nations. 

“We, too, have regarded them as occasions 
not to be slighted. 

“We, too, have declared our protest. 

“We must make that protest effective by 
aiding those peoples whose freedoms are 
endangered by foreign pressures. 

“We must take a positive stand. It is no 
longer enough merely to say, ‘We don’t want 
war’. We must act in time—ahead of time— 
to stamp out the smoldering beginnings of 
any conflict that may threaten to spread over 
the world.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower (1953-61), John 
Foster Dulles, June 30, 1954: 

“This intrusion of Soviet despotism [in 
Guatemala] was, of course, a direct challenge 
to our Monroe Doctrine, the first and most 
fundamental of our foreign policies.” 

John Foster Dulles, June 30, 1954: 

It world communism captures any Ameri- 
can state, however small, a new and perilous 
front is established which will increase the 
danger to the entire free world and require 
even greater sacrifices from the American 
people.” 

John Foster Dulles, March 4, 1954: 

“It is time to make it clear with finality 
that we see that alien (I. e., Communist) 
despotism is hostile to our ideals, that we 
unitedly deny it the right of prey upon our 
hemisphere and that if it does not heed our 
warning and keep away we shall deal with 
it as a situation that might endanger the 
peace of America * *. There is no place 
here for political institutions which served 
allen masters.“ 

Henry Cabot Lodge, June 20, 1954: 

“I say to you, representative of the Soviet 
Union, stay out of this hemisphere and don’t 
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try to start your plans and your conspiracies 
over here.” 

Department of State, July 14, 1960: 

“The principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine are as valid today as they were in 1823 
when the Doctrine was proclaimed.” 

John F. Kennedy (1961 to date), John F. 
Kennedy, September 13, 1962: 

“Question. Will it require force to con- 
travene the Monroe Doctrine or does the 
presence of a foreign power in any force, but 
not using that force in this hemisphere, 
amount to contravention of the Doctrine?” 

“The PRESIDENT. Well, I have indicated 
that if Cuba should possess a capacity to 
carry out offensive action against the United 
States, that the United States would act. I 
have also indicated that the United States 
would not permit Cuba to export its power by 
force in the hemisphere.” 

Congressman Wayne Hays, 
of Ohio, September 26, 1962: 

“I think if a determination is made that 
the buildup in Cuba reaches a point where it 
is a threat to the United States, then it is a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Senator JORN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, September 20, 1962: 

“This change has greatly altered the con- 
ditions governing our implementation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was based in part on 
the assumption that the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would remain uninyolved in 
the conflicts of Europe. But in discharging 
our obligations under the Monroe Doctrine, 
we must act with full regard for the fact that 
the problem of Cuba and of Communist de- 
signs in the Western Hemisphere is not an 
isolated one but part of our worldwide strug- 
gle against Communist imperialism.” 

Senator Dennis Cuavez, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, September 20, 1962: 

„ ho can we justify saying we object 
to the Russians in Cuba when we have 
a base within 60 miles of the Russian border 
in Turkey? I have been at our airbase in 
Turkey, 60 miles from Russia. How can we 
justify that and at the same time object to 
the Russians being in Cuba?” 

Senator STEPHEN YOUNG, 
Ohio, September 20, 1962: 

“The Monroe Doctrine has been altered be- 
cause we have foreign commitments and 
responsibilities. 

“I submit, therefore, that we can neither 
morally nor realistically take action which 
would jeopardize th? security and independ- 
ence of our allies. 

“It is not the same Monroe Doctrine as 
that of 1823; and our historians have been 
reporting that fact to us for some decades. 
They are correct.” 

Congressman CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey, September 26, 1962: 

“The Monroe Doctrine of 150 years ago 
has been amended by the necessity of a Ken- 
nedy doctrine which recognizes that a few 
sailing ships and men armed with muskets 
differs critically from a thoughtless armed 
action which can escalate into a nuclear 
holocaust. and incinerate the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Congressman ELMER J. HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, September 28, 1962: 

Mr. HOLLAND inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which was entitled, 
“Monroe: Obsolete Doctrine.” The editorial 
said, “The Monroe Doctrine is Dead.” Con- 
gressman HOLLAND called it (p. A 178) “An 
excellent editorial on the present ‘hot’ cold- 
war situation. * * * It is good to know that 
we have responsible and levelheaded publish- 
ers and editors throughout the Nation who 
are dedicated to reporting the facts.” 


Democrat, 


Democrat, of 


ARA, SUGARBEETS AND PEANUTS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


June 24 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
called your attention, and to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, how the Area Re- 
development Administration was getting 
into the sugarbeet business by granting 
technical studies designed to prove the 
feasibility of growing beets in areas of 
questionable suitability, while proven 
beet areas continue to beg for acreage 
allotments. 

Mr. Frank L. King of Long Prairie, 
Minn., took note of the situation and 
promptly sent me the following letter 
which, even with tongue in cheek, por- 
trays the foolish and unwarranted 
actions we have noted from the Area Re- 
development Administration since its 
inception. I respectfully submit Mr. 
King’s letter. 


Hon. ODIN LANGEN, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANGEN: I have been 
giving some thought to means of replacement 
of the loss that the Red River Valley will 
sustain, and is sustaining, as a result of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Area 
Redevelopment Administration withholding 
a 50,000-ton sugarbeet allotment for the 
purpose of experimenting with sugarbeet 
raising in Cayuga County, N.Y., and I have 
suddenly found the answer. 

While poking around in my garden last 
evening, I dug up a peanut. Now if I can dig 
@ peanut out of the ground in my garden 
without even having planted one, just think 
of what would happen if I planted them. 
Instead of the ARA making a grant of $118,- 
000, as it did to experiment with beets in 
Cayuga County, N.Y., I would be willing to 
conduct an extended experiment with pea- 
nuts in Todd County, Minn., for $118. Per- 
haps with a slight additional grant I could 
experiment with the idea of growing a pea- 
nut already salted in the shell, or perhaps 
with a further grant I could experiment with 
growing preroasted peanuts. Now, at first 
blush you may not consider my ideas as 
practical, but I beg of you to give them 
serious consideration with a view toward 
submitting to the Department of Agriculture 
and the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
because if these departments can be con- 
vinced that the ideas are feasible, then they 
have to be feasible, if you will but consider 
the infallibility of the New Frontier's ideas 
of “getting this country moving.” 

Now the question arises: What will we do 
with all of the peanuts we will raise in Todd 
County? I have that problem solved also. 
My idea should gain very popular support 
from legislators who are so dependent upon 
and are dictated to by labor leaders. Instead 
of spending $20 million for a plant, to be 
paid for with taxpayer’s money, we could 
find lots of space for the employment of 
many people to hand-shell the peanuts, and 
the finished product could then be pur- 
chased by the government and the many 
thousands of additional employees that are 
being taken on by the Department of Agri- 
culture since the inauguration of the New 
Frontier could be paid their monthly salary 
with the finished product, This would in no 
way detract from the Cayuga County project, 
because peanuts will not serve asa substitute 
for sugar. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK L. KING. 


JUNE 13, 1963. 


1963 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT STEEL 
CONTRACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite continued charges that collective 
bargaining has broken down the United 
Steelworkers of America has concluded 
an unprecedented agreement in that it 
was conducted without the threat of a 
strike. The union and the industry have 
been experimenting with a labor-man- 
agement committee—a joint study com- 
mittee—whereby negotiations could be 
carried on without the pressure of the 
termination of the agreement. This 
built-in contractual procedure empha- 
sizes that collective bargaining is a con- 
tinuing process and should not be left 
to the tension generated during the last 
few weeks prior to the end of the labor 
contract. 

President McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers of America should be con- 
gratulated for leading his union in this 
pioneering endeavor to perfect the in- 
stitution of free collective bargaining 
without reliance upon Government inter- 
vention. It has certainly broken with 
the procedures followed in past negotia- 
tions with the steel industry and should 
reassure the American people that the 
public interest can be best served by col- 
lective bargaining. I enclose a copy of 
the statement passed by the wage policy 
committee which spells out the terms of 
the agreement. 

STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL WAGE PoLicy 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
America, JUNE 20, 1963 

* 

After the great steel strike of 1959, the 
United Steelworkers of America and the 
major steel companies came to realize that 
a drastic change would have to be made in 
the nature of their relationship if a repeti- 
tion of that experience was to be avoided. 
Accordingly, it was agreed that a joint study 
committee would be established, to be known 
as the human relations research commit- 
tee, which would attempt during the term 
of the agreement to study the mutual prob- 
lems of the parties and to arrive at mutually 
satisfactory solutions. It was hoped that 
this device would make possible a more 
thorough exploration of problems in a more 
cooperative atmosphere, free of the pressure 
of imminent deadlines. The wage policy 
committee wholeheartedly endorsed this ef- 
fort to find a new approach to collective bar- 
gaining. 

This imaginative experiment bore its first 
fruits in 1962. In that year, the United 
Steelworkers of America and the 11 major 
steel companies made a historic agreement— 
months in advance of the expiration date of 
the 1959 agreement—which was based in 
large part upon the work which had been 
done by the human relations research com- 
mittee. 

Not surprisingly, the 1962 agreements pro- 
vided for the continuation of the human 
relations research committee, under the 
name of human relations committee, on 
a greatly expanded basis. A number of very 
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broad, difficult and important problems 
were specifically referred to that committee 
for study. 

Since the principal problem facing our 
members is the problem of unemployment, 
most of the issues which were referred to 
the human relations committee were issues 
affecting job and income security. These 
included the following: 

1. The creation of employment opportuni- 
ties through vacations of longer duration. 

2. The contracting out of work which 
could be performed by bargaining unit em- 
ployees. 

3. The scheduling of overtime work for 
some employees while others are on layoff 
or working less than a full 40-hour week. 

4. The performance by supervisors of 
work normally performed by bargaining unit 
employees. 

5. The assignment to employees outside 
the bargaining unit of work which has been 
or could be performed by bargaining unit 
employees. 

Closely related to the problem of job se- 
curity—which of course is largely attributa- 
ble to the rapidly changing technology of 
the industry—is the problem of pre 
income security by adapting the job classi- 
fication system to the new technology. Both 
sides agreed in 1962 that an updated and uni- 
form job classification manual had to be 
developed, in the 10 companies which have 
the “Cooperative Wage Study” manual, for 
production and maintenance as well as office 
and technical employees, in order to preserve 
the integrity of the wage and salary struc- 
ture of the industry and to eliminate inequi- 
ties and obsolete provisions. ‘This monu- 
mental task also was referred to the human 
relations committee, 

The agreement directed the human rela- 
tions committee to study these problems, 
and to attempt to arrive at mutually accepta- 
ble solutions. It was further agreed that if 
the human relations committee was unable 
to find answers to these problems, either 
party could formally reopen negotiations on 
these matters by written notice any time 
after May 1, 1963, with the right to strike 
or lockout 90 days after such reopening. 

Almost as soon as the ink on the 1962 
agreements was dry, the human relations 
committee began working on the subjects 
listed above, as well as the others which 
had been referred to it for study. Each issue 
was studied in depth by a separate subcom- 
mittee of experts, in consultation with local 
union representatives, and each subcommit- 
tee reported regularly to the top-ranking 
member of the human relations committee 
on the progress that was being made. 

The problems, however, were not easy of 
solution. Despite a good-faith effort on both 
sides, by the time May 1, 1963, arrived there 
were still wide areas of differences on every 
issue. The international officer and execu- 
tive board, however, decided to continue the 
work of the human relations committee for 
a few more weeks, in the hope that recom- 
mended solutions might be found which, if 
accepted by the parties, would make reopen- 
ing of the agreement unnecessary. 

* 

Today, President McDonald has reported 
to us that the human relations committee 
has arrived at joint recommendations on all 
of the issues referred to above, as well as cer- 
tain other issues to which the committee di- 
rected its attention. These recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Extended vacations: We have finally 
achieved our long-held goal of expanding em- 
ployment opportunities by giving senior 
employees periodic 3-month vacations. 
The human relations committee has rec- 
ommended a dramatic expansion of the 
existing savings and vacation plan, in order 
to provide employees in the top half of the 
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continuous service roster at each company 
(the senior group) a 13-week extended 
vacation once every 5 years. Employees in 
the lower half of the continuous service 
roster (the junior group) would continue to 
receive the benefits of the existing plan, on 
an accelerated basis, until such time as they 
join the senior group. Employees in the 
senior group would also receive their regular 
vacation in the years in which they do not 
receive the 13-week extended vacation, and 
will receive one additional week of vacation 
benefit under the savings and vacation plan 
each 5 years, to be deferred, however, until 
retirement. 

The plan would be financed by increasing 
the present 3-cent-per-hour contribution to 
the financial availability account to 12.5 
cents per hour, beginning January 1, 1964. 
The additional money will not only finance 
the new benefits, but will also speed up the 
operation of the cycle under the old plan so 
as more nearly to approach the objective of 
1 additional week of vacation every other 
year for the junior group. 

The revised plan would operate in the fol- 
lowing manner. On January 1, the work 
force will be divided into the senior group 
and the junior group. During the following 
5 years, 5 percent of the members of the 
senior group will become entitled to the 
18-week extended vacation benefit every 
3 months, to the extent that there are 
sufficient funds in the account, so that at 
the end of 5 years (20 quarters) each eligible 
employee will have become entitled to one 
extended vacation benefit. Unless the em- 
ployment situation becomes drastically 
worse, the amounts to be contributed should 
be sufficient to finance the benefits as they 
come due. 

All employees in the top half of the con- 
tinuous service roster who retire after June 
1, 1963, will be eligible for the benefit. The 
portion which is in excess of the present 
savings and vacation plan benefit will be pay- 
able to them on January 1, 1964. 

After January 1, 1964, senior group em- 
ployees who retire on pension will become 
entitled to the benefit immediately upon re- 
tirement. As of each quarterly calculation 
date under the plan, an additional number 
of senior group employees, sufficient to com- 
plete the 5-percent quota for that quarter, 
will become entitled to their 13-week vaca- 
tion, which will be scheduled for some time 
before the end of the following calendar 
year, subject to operating requirements. 
Employees who are eligible for pension when 
they become entitled to the 13-week bene- 
fit will receive the benefit only upon 
retirement. 

An employee who becomes eligible for 
pension after having become entitled to an 
extended vacation will, upon retirement, re- 
ceive an additional partial benefit on the 
basis of 1 week for each 6 months of service 
since his entitlement date, up to a maxi- 
mum of 9 weeks. Accrual of partial benefits 
will stop upon attainment of full pension 
eligibility (age 65, 15 years of service). 

As under the existing plan, any employee 
in the senior group who is age 65 or over 
and who does not retire upon becoming 
eligible for a pension will have any benefit 
which is payable only upon retirement under 
the plan reduced by 10 percent for every 3 
months by which he delays retirement. 

Employees who are age 63 or over at the 
time they become entitled to an extended 
vacation will have the option of taking the 
vacation in the normal course, taking it just 
prior to retirement, or taking it in the form 
of a lump-sum payment upon retirement. 

Employees in the junior group will con- 
tinue to receive benefits as under the exist- 
ing savings and vacation plan. It is expected 
that sufficient funds will be available to 
provide this group with 1 week of vacation 
every 2 years. 
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The plan contains a provision insuring 
that the full 12.5 cents per hour (and, in 
addition, any spillover from the SUB plan up 
to 25 percent of the cost of the new plan) 
will be used to pay benefits. If more money 
is available than is needed to pay the bene- 
fits described above, junior group employees 
will be moved into the senior group to make 
up for employees who have not received an 
extended vacation benefit and have left the 
work force, and to expand the size of the 
senior group in proportion to any increases 
in the size of the total work force. Beyond 
this, additional weeks of vacation pay will be 
provided for all employees under the plan so 
long as funds are available. 

The pay for that part of the 13-week ex- 
tended vacation which is in addition to 
regular vacation will be based upon a 40- 
hour week. Extended vacation pay will be 
payable weekly or in a lump sum at the em- 
ployee'’s option. 

At the end of the 5-year period, the then 
existing work force will again be divided 
into a senior group and a junior group and 
the entire process will begin 

2. Insurance: In addition to the ‘substan- 
tial economic improvements described above, 
the human relations committee, as the re- 
sult of its study of medical care and insur- 
ee has recommended that the present 

insurance program be greatly improved by 
increasing hospitalization protection under 
our insurance agreements from 120 days to 
365 days, increasing sickness and accident 
benefits by $10 per week, and increasing the 
life insurance benefits by $500. The com- 
mittee has further recommended that in 
companies which have a different pattern of 
insurance benefits the parties should make 
equivalent improvements by mutual agree- 
ment. 

8. Experimental agreement: In an effort 
to work out a fair accommodation of the 
interests of the parties with respect to the 
other job security issues, the human rela- 
tions committee has recommended the 
adoption of the following new contract pro- 
visions, on an experimental basis, for the 
poroa August 1, 1963, through December 31, 


a) With respect to the contracting out 

of bargaining unit work, the committee has 
drafted a prosman which, in addition to 
preserving all pee p protections, spells out 
certain specific restrictions in order to im- 
prove or clarify, as the case may be, the 
existing protections for bargaining unit em- 
ployees, The new provision would provide, 
among other things, the following: 

(1) Production, service, and day-to-day 
maintenance and repair work which by es- 
tablished practice has been performed by 
bargaining unit employees will not be con- 
tracted out for performance within the plant 
except by mutual agreement. 

(2) Production, service and day-to-day 
maintenance and repair work which has in 
the past been performed by N ngpecn 1 unit 
employees in some tances and out- 
side contractors in other circumstances will 
not be contracted out for performance with- 
in the plant except in accordance with ex- 
isting practice, except by mutual agreement. 

(3) Intermittent maintenance and repair 
work not falling in the above categories, and 
installation, replacement and reconstruction 
of equipment and productive facilities which 
do not involve major new construction, re- 
placement or reconstruction may not be con- 
tracted out for performance within the plant 
unless the company demonstrates that to 
do so is more reasonable than performing 
the work with bargaining unit employees, 
taking into account all the relevant factors. 

(4) A special joint committee on con- 

out will be established at each 
plant, to resolve problems in connection with 
the operation and application of the agree- 
ment, as well as any other problems relat- 
ing to contracting out. In addition, the 
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committee will be notified before any work 
is contracted out within the plant, and at 
the request of the union members the mat- 
ter will be discussed in an effort to reach 
agreement before action is taken. In the 
absence of agreement in such a situation, 
the matter may be processed as a grievance 
under the grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedure. 

(b) With respect to the matter of super- 
visors performing bargaining unit work, the 
committee has recommended contract lan- 
guage which would flatly prohibit such con- 
duct unless the work is experimental, is 
performed in connection with a demonstra- 
tion for the purpose of instructing and 
training employees, is required by emer- 
gency conditions, or is negligible in amount 
and, under the existing circumstances, can- 
not reasonably be assigned to a bargaining 
unit employee. The prohibition would not 
apply to work which is incidental to super- 
visory duties on a job normally performed 
by the supervisor. 

(c) With respect to the matter of the as- 
signment of bargaining unit work to non- 
bargaining unit employees, the committee 
has recommended adoption of a provision 

ed to assure that new or changed jobs 
will not be excluded from the bargaining 
unit, when they involve a significant amount 
of bargaining unit duties, even though they 
may also involve duties not normally per- 
formed within the bargaining unit. 

(d) With respect to the overtime problems, 
the committee has recommended adoption 
of a provision that if qualified laid off em- 
ployees are available and it can reasonably 
be foreseen that those employees could be 
recalled for a period of 2 or more weeks to 
perform the work in question, overtime will 
not be assigned unless management first no- 
tilles the union and upon request discusses 
its decision, and any suggested alternatives, 
with the appropriate grievance committee- 
man, 


The recommendations as to the experi- 
mental provisions are applicable to the units 
covered by the basic steel labor agreements. 
As to units covered by separate agreements, 
the committee recommends that serious con- 
sideration be given to the adoption of these 
provisions, so as to permit recognition of 
the circumstances applicable in the particu- 
lar situation. 

4. Job Classification Manual: Although the 
committee has not completed the job of 
developing a uniform, updated job classifi- 
cation manual, great progress has been made 
and an agreed-upon procedure has been 
worked out for finishing the job by June 30, 
1963. The updated manual shall be applied 
to the description and classification of all 
jobs newly established or changed since 
January 1, 1963. Claims for retroactive pay 
in connection with any pending grievance 
dealing with a job established or changed 
after January 1 shall be determined on the 
basis of the April 6, 1962, agreement with 
respect to the period prior to June 30, and on 
the basis of the new manual for any subse- 
quent period. 

5. Vacation scheduling: The human re- 
lations committee has recommended the ad- 
dition of a new provision to the 1962 agree- 
ment concerning scheduling of the extra 
week of vacation for an employee having 10 
but less than 15 years, or 25 or more years 
of continuous service. Under the 1962 agree- 
ment such weeks could be scheduled 
throughout the calendar year. The recom- 
mended provision makes it clear that the 
intention of this scheduling provision was 
to remove any time limitation as to the 
scheduling of these vacations without af- 
fecting the other rules, including seniority 
preference, which are applicable to all vaca- 
tion weeks. 

6. Human relations committee: The com- 
mittee has recommended that it be con- 
tinued in effect during the term of the 
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agreement and has added to the committee 
functions a study to determine the problems 
of fabricating, manufacturing, and ware- 
housing operations in relation to basic steel 
collective bargaining. The committee has 
further recommended modification of the 
human relations sections of the agreements 
so as to provide for review of experience un- 
der the recommended experimental agree- 
ment. 

7. Clerical and technical units: The com- 
mittee has recommended experimental pro- 
visions covering contracting out, overtime, 
supervisors working, and scope of the bar- 
gaining unit applicable to clerical and tech- 
nical units. The committee also recom- 
mends that the savings and vacation plans 
for such units be revised in the same man- 
ner as the plans for production and main- 
tenance units, except as may be otherwise 
mutually agreed. 

8. Term: The committee has recommend- 
ed that the above terms constitute a settle- 
ment of all issues which shall be reopenable 
in 1963 and that the agreement as amended 
should be extended so that they may be 
reopened on 120 days’ notice served on or 
after January 1, 1965. The committee has 
also recommended that those manufactur- 
ing, fabricating, and warehousing opera- 
tions which in the past have had contracts 
with delayed expiration dates should pro- 
vide for an equivalent delay in the termina- 
tion provisions of their new agreements. 

9, Other recommendations: On several is- 
sues the human relations committee has 
recommended that settlements be worked 
out by the respective negotiating commit- 
tees. The committee has not recommended 
that the entire settlement be made con- 
tingent upon resolution of these issues but 
it has urged that every possible effort be 
made by the negotiating committees to 
reach agreement on the following issues: 

(a) Certain contracts contain provisions 
on the subjects covered by the recommend- 
ed experimental agreement, In some cases 
these provisions place restrictions on the 
companies which are more strict than those 
contained in the proposed experimental 
agreement. The human relations commit- 
tee has urged that the respective negotiat- 
ing committees at the companies where this 
situation exists make every effort to con- 
form their contractual provisions to those 
contained in the experimental agreement so 
that a uniform basis for further progress 
in those areas can be obtained. 

(b) The committee has recommended 
that the negotiating committees at fabricat- 
ing, manufacturing, and warehousing opera- 
tions whose agreements now expire at the 
same time as the basic steel agreements 
shall give serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of whether delayed expiration dates, 
similar to those found in other nonbasic 
steel operations, should be provided in their 
new agreements. 

(c) The establishment of the new 13- 
week extended vacation so affects the vaca- 
tion scheduling situation that the commit- 
tee has recommended that each negotiating 
committee seriously consider that desirabil- 
ity of enlarging the period for regular vaca- 
tions to the entire calendar year, so as to 
permit the scheduling of extended vacations 
for senior employees in the more desirable 
months. 
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The recommendations of the human re- 
lations committee have already been re- 
ported to the Steel Companies Coordinating 
Committee, which has the authority to 
negotiate agreements on behalf of the 11 
companies. President McDonald has re- 
ported to us that the companies are willing 
to accept these recommendations as a basis 
for the settlement of all issues which are 
reopenable in 1963. 

As the elected representatives of the mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of America, 
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charged with the responsibility of estab- 
bargaining 


policy, 
thusiastically endorses this proposed settle- 
ment, which represents enormous progress 
in meeting the needs of steelworkers. 

The new extended vacation plan, long a 
goal of our union, will create at least 15,000 
new jobs in the basic steel operations of 
these 11 companies alone, and many more 
thousands when applied throughout our 
jurisdiction. At the same time, it will re- 
ward long service employees with a periodic 
extended vacation for rest, recreation, and 
self-improvement. It will also provide em- 
ployees with greater opportunities for train- 
ing and promotion, and will encourage the 
voluntary retirement of older employees. 
This plan will be living proof to the world 
that free collective bargaining, while unable 
to solve all the economic problems of our 
society, can make substantial contributions 
toward achievement of the national goal of 
full employment for all. 

The improved insurance program will pro- 
vide significantly greater financial security 
to steelworkers during periods of serious 
illness, and greater security to their families 
upon the death of the breadwinner. 

The new experimental agreement repre- 
sents real progress toward a fair solution of 
the problems created by contracting out, su- 

working, loss of jobs through ero- 
sion of the unit, and the assign- 
ment of overtime while employees are on 
layoff. 

The revised, uniform job classification 
manual will, when completed, help assure 
achievement of our goal of equal pay for 
equal work, under a fair and equitable wage 
structure which is adapted to the changing 
technology of the industry. 

We take great pride, not only in the sub- 
stantive achievements of the human relations 
committee, but in the human relations 
committee itself. This concept, developed 
by this union and the steel industry, has 
now been adopted in many other com- 
panies and industries, and holds great prom- 
ise for the achievement of greater industrial 
peace and more productive collective bar- 
gaining. It is a resounding answer to those 
who say that collective bargaining has lost 
its creativity, or is unable to meet the needs 
of the times. 

We salute the international officers and 
the executive board, who had the vision to 
realize that the human relations committee 
could produce results, without formal re- 
opening and who had the skill and persever- 
ance needed to bring those results about. 

We direct the international officers to in- 
struct the negotiating committees at these 
11 companies to meet with their respective 
managements for the purpose of revising 
their agreements in accordance with the hu- 
man relations committee recommendations, 
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The human relations committee recom- 
mendations are, of course, applicable only 
to the 11 major steel companies represented 
on the committee. The international of- 
ficers and the chairmen of the negotiating 
committees at other basic steel companies 
should make the necessary arrangements for 
implementing these recommendations, to the 
extent applicable, at those companies. 

Steps should also be taken to achieve the 
same benefits, where appropriate, or equiv- 
alent improvements, at other companies 
within our jurisdiction whose contracts have 
similar reopening provisions. 

At those companies where the entire col- 
lective bargaining agreement is to expire this 
year, an effort should also be made to im- 
plement the goals set forth in prior wage 
policy statements. These goals include, in 
addition to the ones set forth above: the 
achievement of high living standards and 
greater economic security through higher 
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wages and improved pension and insurance, 
the establishment of a shorter workweek, 
the establishment or improvement of SUB 
plans, the improvement of seniority provi- 
sions to provide maximum security to longer- 
service employees, the elimination of racial 
and religious discrimination, the improve- 
ment of grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedures, the establishment or improvement 
of training and apprenticeship programs, 
the full union shop, increased premiums for 
holiday and weekend work and overtime, 
increased shift premiums, severance pay, 
jury pay and supplemental workmen's com- 
pensation. We reiterate the necessity of 
eliminating all remaining wage, salary, and 
fringe benefit differentials, of negotiating a 
master agreement for each multiunit com- 
pany, and providing for automatic incor- 
poration under the agreement of newly cer- 
tifled or recognized plants. 

Each negotiating committee at those com- 
panies shall review all the provisions of its 
agreement, to the extent contractually ap- 
propriate, for the purpose of making progress 
toward the attainment of these objectives 
and in order to remedy deficiencies which 
have been disclosed by experience or arbitra- 
tion awards. 

Every effort should be made to incorpo- 
rate in the new agreements beneficial provi- 
sions previously made part of some of the 
basic agreements and those set forth in prior 


wage policies. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A PER- 
MANENT ADMINISTRATIVE CON- 
FERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today four bills, all of which 
have the same objective, namely to es- 
tablish a permanent Administrative 
Conference of the United States. I 
would like to explain why I have intro- 
duced several bills on this subject. The 
first bill might be referred to as the ad- 
ministration bill. It incorporates es- 
sentially the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the temporary Administrative 
Conference, which was created on April 
13, 1961, by Executive Order No. 10934, 
with regard to the organization of a 
permanent Administrative Conference. 
These recommendations were contained 
in its final report to the President dated 
December 15, 1962. 

The second bill incorporates the rec- 
ommendations of the American Bar As- 
sociation with regard to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Administrative 
Conference. The second bill differs from 
the first bill primarily with regard to the 
membership of the Conference and the 
responsibilities of the Director of the 
Administrative Conference. 

The first two bills are general bills 
dealing with all administrative agencies 
including independent regulatory agen- 
cies, executive departments, and any 
other Federal agency which carries out 
an administrative program. 

The third bill is an adaptation of the 
administration bill but it is limited to 
those independent regulatory agencies 
which come within the legislative juris- 
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diction of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; namely, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The fourth bill is an adaptation of the 
bill favored by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and again it is limited to the 
aforementioned six independent regula- 
tory agencies within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

It is my hope that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will give favorable consideration 
to the first two bills and that a perma- 
nent Administrative Conference will be 
established which will cover all adminis- 
— agencies as provided in these two 

8. 

However, I consider the establishment 
of a permanent Administrative Confer- 
ence so important that I would prefer 
seeing it established on a limited basis 
rather than having no permanent con- 
ference at all. Therefore, I have intro- 
duced the third and fourth bills having 
in mind that such a conference should 
deal at least with the problems common 
to the independent regulatory agencies 
which come within the jurisdiction of 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the temporary 
Administrative Conference did a very 
worthwhile job indeed, and it did a very 
important job in connection with ex 
parte communications which at times 
have been a serious problem in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of several of 
the independent regulatory agencies 
within our jurisdiction. 

The temporary Administrative Con- 
ference adopted a set of recommenda- 
tions with regard to ex parte communi- 
cations and several of the independent 
regulatory agencies have already carried 
out these recommendations and have 
adopted specific agency regulations 
which implement the recommendations 
on the Conference in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems faced by 
administrative agencies and particularly 
the independent regulatory agencies are 
very real. Several astute observers of 
the administrative process as for ex- 
ample a former member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Mr. Hector, and the 
former chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Mr. Minow, 
have been highly critical of the orga- 
nization and procedures of the independ- 
ent regulatory agencies, of which they 
were members. 

It is my conviction that the questions 
which these two men and others have 
raised in connection with the adminis- 
trative process can be dealt with appro- 
priately, at least in part, by a permanent 
Administrative Conference. I consider 
such a conference as an aid to the Con- 
gress and I do not believe that the au- 
thority to make recommendations which 
would be granted to such a conference 
in any way derogates from the power of 
the Congress to exercise legislative over- 
sight, 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that a per- 
manent Administrative Conference of 
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the United States will be created by 
statute in this session of the Congress 
and I am confident that the differences 
which exist with regard to the member- 
ship, organization, and procedures of 
such a conference can be worked out 
without too much difficulty. 


IMMEDIATE STUDY OF FEDERAL 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE 
ALLOCATION IMPERATIVE 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways was established in 1944 
with an authorization of 40,000 miles. 
The only other action the Congress has 
taken was in 1956 when an additional 
1,000 miles for the Federal Interstate 
Highway System was authorized. 

Today, with the enormous expansion 
in the number of automobiles in the 
United States and the corresponding in- 
crease in use of the Nation’s highways, 
this Congress should give careful con- 
sideration to an increase in the allotted 
mileage of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. This in- 
crease should be designed to cope 
effectively with the expansion in auto- 
mobile and truck traffic on the Nation’s 
highways and the Nation’s growing de- 
fense requirements. 

Congress has recognized that this 
problem cannot be effectively coped 
with on the local or State level. The 
magnitude of need and the correspond- 
ing cost requirement make Federal par- 
ticipation mandatory. 

In my own State of Florida there is a 
pressing need for a large limited access 
highway between Tampa on the west 
coast and Miami on the east coast. So 
as to call attention to this need I intro- 
duced bills in the 85th, 86th, and 87th 
Congresses to provide for an increase in 
the authorized mileage in the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways. 

Other members of the Florida delega- 

tion have also introduced similar bills to 

provide for the inclusion of this highway 

link in the approved Federal Interstate 
stem. 


However, Congress has not and it is 
obvious that it should not consider piece- 
meal additions to the Interstate System. 

Piecemeal additions could only pro- 
duce a haphazard conglomeration of 
hodgepodged concrete that would relate 
itself only to local needs and not in any 
way service the original and continuing 
congressional determination to construct 
a nationwide network of technically ap- 
proved interconnecting serviceable high- 
ways. 

The construction of this highway be- 
tween Tampa and Miami is of consider- 
able importance to the citizens of south 
Florida as well as to those persons 
throughout Florida and the rest of the 
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Nation who use Interstate 75 to travel 
along the west coast of Florida to and 
from Miami. 

Interstate 75 now ends in Tampa. For 
a distance of approximately 250 miles 
between Tampa and Miami motorists are 
forced to travel on U.S. 41, which is an 
antiquated, narrow two-lane highway 
hemmed in by many bridge abutments, 
narrow shoulders, deep canals and 
marshlands of the Everglades. In other 
areas it wanders through the confining 
streets of commercial districts. This 
ancient two-lane highway is dangerous, 
congested, and totally inadequate in 
meeting rapidly growing traffic demands. 

The seriousness of the traffic safety 
problems involved on U.S. 41, which is 
one of the most heavily used highways in 
the Nation, has been recognized by a 
number of the prominent newspapers 
throughout Florida. The Miami Herald, 
the Miami News, the Sarasota Journal, 
and the American Automobile Associa- 
tion Florida Explorer are among those 
who have repeatedly expressed concern, 
forcefully recommending the construc- 
tion of a large limited access highway 
between these urban communities. 

The chambers of commerce of many 
States and cities also are on record as 
supporting the inclusion of this highway 
link in the Federal Interstate System. 
Many municipal governments within 
Florida, the Florida State Highway De- 
partment, and the American Automobile 
Association have recommended the im- 
mediate extension of Interstate 75 south- 
ward to Miami. 

The interest of other sectors of the 
United States is due primarily to the fact 
that U.S. 41 connects Miami with the 
Midwest and intersecting Federal high- 
ways of the Gulf and Northern States. 

The Cincinnati Automobile Club is 
one of the more ardent supporters for 
the continuation of Interstate 75 into 
Miami. 

In a letter to me dated June 3, 1963, 
Mr. Ralph Peters said: 

As you are no doubt aware, Interstate 
75 runs from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
Tampa. The route traverses through the 
very thickly populated Middle West includ- 
ing the territory served by the Cincinnati 
Automobile Club. 

We are especially interested in this legis- 
lation because of the thousands of motorists 
from this area who visit Florida each year. 
Many of our more-than-80,000 members 
prefer to go down one coast of Florida and 
return via the other coast. Since Interstate 
75 dead ends at Tampa, this causes an incon- 
venience on the part of these motorists. 

In all probability the linking of Tampa 
and Miami would be the least costly 200 
miles in the entire Interstate System. 


Mr. Peters raises several valid points 
especially the one concerning the cost 
factors. A direct link between the two 
cities would traverse areas in which land 
could be procured at an extremely low 
cost. 

Other organizations, which serve 
motorists who travel to Miami, have 
also expressed concern about the in- 
adequate and dangerous highway facili- 
ties between Tampa and Miami. 

The Nation’s defense is an important 
factor in this proposal. There are many 
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defense installations in south and cen- 
tral Florida whose primary objective is 
to guard the southeastern approaches 
to the U.S. mainland, 

The highway network in central and 
south Florida must be adequate to facili- 
tate the ever enlarging military and de- 
fense industry traffic. This need was 
highlighted during the recent Cuban 
crisis, The warning should be heeded 
without delay. 

This proposed highway would link 
the Strategic Air Command Base in 
Homestead, Fla., the Key West naval 
and air installations and the Hawk and 
Hercules missile sites in Dade and Mon- 
roe Counties with the other military in- 
stallations on the west coast of Florida 
and along the Gulf of Mexico. The ex- 
tension of Interstate 75 would vastly 
improve the defense posture of these 
military installations. There is every 
reason to believe that military authority 
will readily agree. 

Since 1956 when the Congress last 
increased the authorization under the 
Interstate System, a large number of 
defense industries have located in 
Tampa and Greater Miami. The most 
important of these industries is Aero- 
jet General which has been contracted 
to build two solid-fuel rocket engines 
for the Air Force. Aerojet-General is 
now constructing, manufacturing and 
testing facilities which will be completed 
in October 1963. 

Aerojet-General and the other indus- 
tries in south Florida, which have been 
expanding rapidly during the last 5 or 6 
years, need a dependable and rapid 
transportation network. The continua- 
tion of Interstate 75 between Tampa and 
Miami would greatly facilitate the opera- 
tion of these industries and the Nation's 
defense effort. 

The Dade County Redlands agricul- 
tural area which supplies a large part of 
the Nation’s vegetable and fruit market 
is dependent on adequate highways to 
transport fresh produce to the rest of 
the Nation. Truck farms cannot oper- 
ate efficiently without an adequate and 
easily accessible transportation net- 
work. Construction of this highway 
would accelerate and insure a steady flow 
of fruits and vegetables from the Red- 
lands area to all points of the South, 
North, and Midwestern States. 

I am sure my colleagues here today 
are aware of somewhat similar highway 
needs in their districts and States. This 
Congress should recognize this need and 
give early and serious consideration to a 
sizable increase in the authorized mile- 
age in the national system of interstate 
and defense highways. 

A resolution has been introduced in 
the House—and another in the Senate 
calling for studies of the Nation's present 
and future highway needs. I have co- 
sponsored this legislation and urge this 
House to give these resolutions serious 
thought for an expeditious enactment. 
There is a need in Florida and many 
other States for additional highways, 
and this proposed study is the first 
realistic step this Congress can take in 
alleviating this need. 
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FAILURE TO EXTEND PUBLIC LAW 
78, THE BRACERO PROGRAM 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, when 
this House recently refused to extend 
Public Law 78 I am confident that many 
Members who voted against the bill did 
not realize the serious chain reaction 
which was set in motion. Already it is 
evident that the farmers themselves were 
not the only persons to be hurt by the 
termination of the bracero program. As 
each day passes I receive more letters 
from small businessmen and the employ- 
ers of industrial-type labor, including 
many union members. 

I submit herewith a letter from a small 
businessman in the farming community 
of Watsonville, Calif.: 


WATSONVILLE, CALIF., 
June 17, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GuBser, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a small businessman en- 
gaged in the sale of agricultural supplies. 
Since the defeat of the extension of Public 
Law 78 I have received cancellation on future 
business to the extent of about $50,000. 

During the harvest season my supply busi- 
ness provides work for approximately 30 
people. I would estimate that next year 
this number will be cut in half. Incidental- 
ly the type of people I hire are not agricul- 
ture-type labor. 

A car dealer friend of mine told me he 
had a cancellation on two trucks to a berry- 
grower. If you wanted to trace this through, 
it even affects General Motors, though in a 
small way, that I’m sure General Motors 
can survive without Public Law 78. 

I could go on and on explaining how in 
my opinion and those I have talked to, how 
the termination of Public Law 78 will affect 
the economy of this community. 

Mr. Gusser, I strongly feel that this bill 
should be reintroduced and that Public Law 
78 be extended for a minimum of at least 2 
years. During this 2 years a determination 
could be made to find out if there is sufficient 
domestic workers of the “stoop labor” class 
to handle the harvest of crops in California. 
If it develops that there is not enough 
domestic help then Public Law 78 could be 
extended beyond 1965. 

Again, may I urge you to vigorously sup- 
port this measure that so affects the econ- 
omy of this and other districts of California. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. SILVA. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of the House have united 
in a bipartisan effort to establish a spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 
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At the present time there are over 40 in- 
dividual resolutions pending before the 
Committee on Rules, and our distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Froop] and I have requested an 
early hearing on these proposals. 

The Soviet oppression of millions of 
previously free people behind the prison 
walls of the Iron Curtain continues a 
great weakness of the Soviet Union. It 
is unfortunate that this fact has been 
either ignored or disregarded by State 
Department officials in their analysis of 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. In 
order to emphasize the weakness of the 
Soviet empire, brought about by the con- 
tinued nationalistic spirit of the op- 
pressed peoples of communism, I wish 
to direct to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a number of items which dramatize 
this fact. 

The first is an article by C. L. Sulz- 
berger in the June 5 edition of the New 
York Times, which describes racism in 
the Communist orbit, which I make a 
part of my remarks at this point: 

RACISM IN THE COMMUNIST ORBIT 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

The racial issue in the United States casts 
an inevitable shadow over our foreign policy 
by making it unquestionably more difficult 
to spread concepts of freedom and democracy 
among newly independent lands in Africa 
and Asia. 

This problem is increasingly understood 
by thoughtful Americans. They r 
the embarrassment caused as we seek to de- 
velop such oversea friendships when excruci- 
ating incidents accompany the long-delayed 
implementation of equal rights in the United 
States. And even if this awareness produces 
no easy answers, the mere fact of its existence 
is of some help. 

A less obvious aspect of the racial revolu- 
tion that accompanies this era’s national and 
social revolutions is its impact on the Com- 
munist orbit. However, the argument about 
“color” and its implications in terms of clas- 
sical Marxist concepts of imperialism is 
now widening the split between Russia and 
China and their own private power compe- 
tition. 

Hints of this dispute became more evident 
after the 1955 Bandung Conference. Moscow 
and Peiping then first showed they could not 
work easily in harness to gain ascendancy 
over an Afro-Asian bloc. In recent years 
China, although economically hard pressed, 
has directly competed with Russia for in- 
fluence in newly freed countries. 

Now, to Russia’s acute embarrassment, the 
Chinese cleverly report U.S. Negro discontent 
and unsavory incidents of violence—to So- 
viet disadvantage. Peiping takes pains to re- 
mind its propaganda clientele that the 
U.S.S.R. is predominantly “white” and, by 
inference, in no position to preach theory 
to “colored” lands. 

The Russians have become sufficiently ir- 
ritated by such tactics to publish open com- 
plaints. After an Afro-Asian conference in 
Tanganyika they began to warn against dis- 
torting the movement against colonialism 
and imperialism into a movement against 
all white people. An effort was made to 
distinguish between progressive and im- 
perialist whites. A Soviet diplomatic journal 
admitted the growth of some distrust in 
Africa of all whites in general. 

UNRELINQUISHED DOMAINS 

Even an implied racial issue is of particu- 
lar embarrassment to Russia for reasons 
that transcend its global ambitions. Vast 
areas of the U.S.S.R, were acquired by czar- 
ist imperialism from weak Asian rulers in 
precisely the same way that other vast areas 
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were acquired by other imperialisms. The 
salient difference is that other imperialisms 
have, for the most part, relinquished such 
conquered domains. The Russians have not. 

After the revolution, Moscow, despite ini- 
tial doubts, decided not to grant independ- 
ence to the immense region between the 
Caspian Sea and China inhabited primar- 
ily by Asian peoples. And although racism 
has since been officially taboo, it has never 
been erased. 

Any visitor to Tashkent, the central Asian 
metropolis, cannot but be struck by the 
separation of Slavic minorities and Asian 
majorities, somewhat like those cantonments 
of British India where English officials once 
dwelled. Troop battalions marching to mar- 
tial music comprise almost uniformly Euro- 
pean, not Asian, Russians. 

Does China, by pressing this issue, hope 
to stir in the U.S.S.R. a new anti-colonial 
resentment among Eastern peoples who, not 
too long ago, claimed their own national if 
dilapidated rule? Not since the period im- 
mediately following World War I has there 
been among these peoples any important 
earnest of an independence movement. But 
should such ideas be fostered in a Com- 
munist land by another Communist state 
and in communism’s name, trouble could 
well come. 

How this may effect next month’s Sino- 
Soviet talks cannot possibly be imagined. 
There is already speculation concerning the 
nature of the agenda to be discussed by their 
ideologues and whether, in the end, the two 
Communist powers may accommodate each 
other by dividing the world into western and 
eastern spheres of revolutionary interest. 

Such a cynical solution would be fatal to 
Russia. The insanity of racism is a blemish 
that transcends political forms. Should 
there be even inferential Kremlin admission 
that people of differently shaded skins should 
be grouped in separate blocs, the very struc- 
ture of the U.S.S.R. itself is doomed. For 
communism, like democracy, loses any of 
its claims to merit if tarnished by the preju- 
dice of pigment. 


Further dramatizing this issue, and 
pointing out that the ethnic resistance 
against Soviet colonialism is extending 
into the cultural and religious fields as 
well, I include an article by Columnist 
Ralph McGill, which appeared in the 
June 6 edition of the Washington Star, 
directing special attention to the Moslem 
minority in the Soviet Union: 

IsLAMISM IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(By Ralph McGill) 

A news item out of Ashkhabad, capital of 
the Turkmenian Republic of the U.S.S.R., 
stirred a memory. In Teheran, Iran, in Feb- 
ruary of 1945, a young Iranian took a couple 
of visitors on a walk about the city. We 
went into a Shiah mosque. Close by the 
pool a group of perhaps 60 camel drivers and 
street hawkers sat listening to a mullah 
reading from a book, The mullah looked at 
us with hot-angry eyes. He paused in his 
reading. The seated men turned their heads. 

“We go—quickly,” said the Iranian. And 
we did. 

“He, that mullah fellow, was reading to 
them about the passion of Husein,” explained 
our guide. “Sometimes they become quite 
dangerous. A week ago they killed one of 
your GIs who intruded on them, unaccom- 
panied. When they hear about Husein's 
passion some become wildly irrational.” 

We visited no more Shiah mosques when 
mullahs were reading out loud. 

WILD DEMONSTRATION 

The story from the distant Soviet Republic 
said that last June at the annual period of 
mourning for the death of Husein, moans 
and hysterical wails could be heard for 
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hundreds of yards. A sect leader was de- 
scribed as removing his shirt and lashing 
his body until it was covered with bloody 
welts. Scores of others joined in. Hysteria 
mounted. Children screamed and ran. 
Others looked on in awe. 

The newspaper was asking that Moscow 
order local authorities to forbid and suppress 
any commemoration of the event in this cur- 
rent June. Authorities were reminded that 
the new criminal code gives the Government 
the right to prosecute anyone who uses 
fraud to implant religious superstition and 
extort material goods for playing on the feel- 
ings of the believers. 

Self-flagellation was described as illegal 
self-torture and the sect was denounced as 
antisocial because during the month of June 
it fasts and forbids visits to places of amuse- 
ment and recreation. 

It will be interesting to watch the news. 
Iman Husein has been dead since the year 
680, but his power is still strong, largely 
because its strength grows out of persecu- 
tion. Soviet law may be tested. 

The Sunni sect of Islam is the largest. Its 
members viewed the caliphate as elective. 
The Shiites insisted on the office going to a 
descendant of the founder. They therefore 
regarded Mahomet’s cousin Ali and his de- 
scendants as the legitimate source of the 
rightful heads of all Islam. 

A battle took place near the town of Ker- 
bala, In what was then Mesopotamia, about 
55 miles southwest of Baghdad. Ali's son, 
Husein, was killed. He and his followers de- 
fended desperately and bravely. They were 
cut off and without water for a long period 
of time. This was a part of his suffering and 
also explains why every Shiah mosque has a 
pool of water in its courtyard. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION MOSLEMS 


Followers of the Caliph took the body of 
the dying Husein and rode their horses back 
and forth over it, abusing it terribly. The 
head was then cut off and carried in triumph 
to show the populace. It is the reading of 
the story of this death—of the horses gal- 
loping over the body and the mutilation of 
it, that so arouses the faithful. They begin 
to finger their knives or reach for a rifle if 
an infidel or unbeliever is in sight. 

The Soviet Union includes more than 25 
million Moslems and about 4 million are of 
the Shiah sect. They are located chiefly in 
the Azerbaijan Republic, which adjoins Iran, 
a center of Shiah strength, and in two cen- 
tral republics. 


Mr. Speaker, we are especially cogni- 
zant to the plight of the Baltic people. 
The previously free nations of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia which prior to 
World War II were models of democracy, 
have since been incorporated into the 
huge prison that is the Soviet Union. I 
include as part of my remarks, a letter 
of June 14, to the President of the United 
States from the Chicago Lithuanian 
Council, containing resolutions adopted 
at the observance of the June 15, 1940, 
anniversary of the Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania: 


CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
June 14, 1963. 
Hon. Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PresipentT: Gathered at the 
Lithuanian Youth Center in Chicago to ob- 
serve the anniversary of the June 15, 1940, 
Soviet occupation of Lithuania and the sub- 
sequent mass arrests and deportations of 
Lithuanians to Siberia and elsewhere in 
Russia, which acts are continuing to this 
day, we Chicagoans of Lithuanian descent 
address you, Mr. President, with a restate- 
ment of the following facts: 
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1, Whereas the Soviet Union, in signing se- 
cret agreements with Germany on August 
23 and Sepatmber 28, 1939, aimed at annex- 
ing Lithuania to its territory, and whereas, 
by signing these secret agreements and 
carrying them out—occupying Lithuania on 
June 15, 1940, and continuing this occupa- 
tion to this day—Soviet Russia has violated 
and is still violating a whole series of inter- 
national agreements and treaties. 

2. Whereas. Lithuania today has been 
factually made into a Soviet Russian colony, 
where the Moscow-imposed and directed 
Communist regime has deprived the inhabi- 
tants of their civil and political rights, as 
well as the freedoms of the individual per- 
son, of religion, of a free press and free 
speech, which are the inherent rights of all 
peoples. 

We therefore request you, Mr. President, 
to take every possible measure to help to 
bring about the withdrawal of the foreign 
regime forced upon Lithuania by Soviet Rus- 
sia, so that Lithuania could again inde- 
pendently exercise her political sovereignty 
and here citizens could again freely use all 
their political and civil rights and free- 
doms. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN CoUNCIL, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members of 
the House to join in a bipartisan request 
for a special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 


REGIONAL PREFERENCE FOR 
FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MARTIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the body of the Recorp an article 
“Regional Preference for Federal Power,” 
by our esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
Craic HOSMER: 


REGIONAL PREFERENCE FOR FEDERAL POWER? 


(By Hon. Cratc Hosmer, U.S. Representative 
from California) 

(Notr.—The many knotty problems raised 
by the proposed Northwest regional power 
preference bill are now before Congress, in- 
cluding the role of the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. The author seriously doubts the 
value of such legislation.) 

Modern developments in electric transmis- 
sion technology have opened up new vistas of 
a truly national U.S. power pool. Within 
less than a decade, extra-high-voltage, long- 
line interconnections between regional power 
pools can bring to the entire Nation bene- 
fits similar to those now enjoyed from power 
pooling within regions of the Nation. 

Two years ago, the Edison Electric Institute 
unveiled far-reaching plans by America’s 
investor-owned utilities to build some 100,000 
miles of interconnections at a cost of $8 
billion. It said the national grid would be 
completed by 1970. 

Publicly owned utilities also have recog- 
nized a responsibility to foster and help 
finance the interties according to statements 
by American Public Power Association offi- 
cials and others. 

Despite these bold plans and despite the 
will and the financial abilities of their spon- 
sors to implement them, completion of the 
national grid within the 1970 time scale is 
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seriously threatened. The threats are polit- 
ical in nature and stem both from considera- 
tions of regional self-interest and from an 


‘ideological conflict over who shall exercise 


the vast influence inherent in controlling 
the flow of the Nation's massive electrical 
resources. 

For almost three-quarters of a century, 
dedicated believers in nationalized control 
of American economic life have fought re- 
lentlessly for ever-widening Federal juris- 
diction over the stream of commerce; In 
the field of electric power, their activities 
have centered in, but have by no means 
been limited to, the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the Interior Department. Some attribute 
the Bureau’s zeal to a longstanding Fabian 
Socialist plot to rule the Nation through 
control of its power resources, Others write 
it off as diagnostic evidence of an ever- 
present empire-building psychosis in middle- 
and top-level Government officialdom. Yet 
another explanation calls the effort an ac- 
celerated application of Parkinson’s law on 
the self-prolification of bureaucracy. 

Whatever is behind it, under a succession 
of Interior Secretaries the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has moved deeper into the generation, 
transmission, and marketing of electric 
power. The pace has been almost unbroken. 
Preference laws benefiting public and non- 
profit bodies in the purchase of Federal 
power since 1906 have given the Bureau the 
lever it needed to speed its expansion. 

Purchase preferences, combined with low- 
interest-rate Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration loans, tax exemption of cooperatives, 
and other devices for Federal largess, con- 
stantly have spawned an ever-increasing 
number of public bodies holding a vested, 
preferred interest in Federal power pro- 
grams, In some marketing areas, like that 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, new 
public power-consuming bodies mushroomed 
all over the Pacific Northwest. In others, 
like the TVA empire, investor-owned util- 
ities were driven out and replaced by public 
bodies. 

Over the years, these groups have duti- 
fully marshaled powerful lobbying organiza- 
tions behind congressional appropriations 
financing the Government’s expanding elec- 
tric power role. Today, the U.S. Government 
owns and operates generating facilities pro- 
ducing well over 100 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity annually. The Federal in- 
vestment in transmission lines totals nearly 
$1,750 million, Federal tax dollars invested 
by the Bonneville Power Administration total 
approximately $1.7 billion, and the end is 
not yet in sight. 

The direct cost of these operations to tax- 
payers at large in the form of the annual 
Federal subsidy for interest alone is stag- 
gering. On April 9, 1963, the U.S. Treasury 
paid 4.09 percent net interest for its latest 
long-term borrowing. By contrast, interest 
returned to the Treasury by the Bureau of 
Reclamation is at the rate of 3 percent. Such 
agencies as Bonneville and the Southwestern 
Power Administration pay only 2½ percent. 
REA borrowers pay only a minuscule 2 per- 
cent. Sales preference and low interest 
rates are the bonds which have kept the ad- 
herents of Federal control and the public 
power groups in a happy, mutually produc- 
tive union for many years. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. PROPOSAL 


A snake appeared in the garden in 1958, 
however, in the form of an offer by Califor- 
nia’s Pacific Gas & Electric Co, to buy large 
blocks of BPA’s surplus power and wheel it 
on its own lines to its California marketing 
area. 

Although still ahead of its treasury pay- 
back schedule at the time, BPA had begun to 
incur annual deficits which were whittling 
away at its overall financial position. Future 
prospects for improvement were dismal for 
many years ahead. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric offer seemed an ideal means to bolster 
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sagging BPA fiscal fortunes by exporting 
power for which the Pacific Northwest had no 
regional customers. It meant that the 
prospect of raising BPA rates could be post- 
poned, possibly eliminated entirely. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric proposal created 
some consternation among Bonneville's reg- 
ular Pacific Northwest consumers. Possibili- 
ties of continued export of power in decades 
ahead, when regional demands might more 
closely approximate BPA’s capacity, had to be 
balanced against the more immediate prob- 
ability of an unwelcome rate boost. But the 
regional consumers’ consternation was mild, 
indeed, in relation to that in Federal power 
circles in Washington, D.C., who were quick 
to see adverse implications in establishing a 
precedent for the interconnection of large 
regional electric power pools by privately 
owned and controlled utilities. 

By that time, 1959, feasible long-line a.c. 
and d.c. electrical transmission was shifting 
from the realm of expectation to practical 
reality. Dreams of the Public Ownership 
League envisioning giant tie lines across the 
Nation, born in the 1920's and fostered for 
so many vocal years by the late Leland Olds, 
once chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, were getting to the hardware stage. 

To those promoting centralized control, the 

of regional interties lacing together a 
national power grid, could mean opening up 
vast new Federal power-marketing areas. It 
could also mean opening up vast new pos- 
sibilities for Federal control by forcing pri- 
vate power companies to do business largely 
on Federal terms. But these meanings could 
be given only if the lines were brought un- 
der effective Federal management—directly 
by Federal construction and operation or in- 
directly by tight Federal regulation. 

If Pacific Gas & Electric Co, proposed pri- 
vate intertie should set a pattern for knitting 
together the Nation's power pools on non- 
Federal terms, then the politico-economic 
power potentialities of managing the na- 
tional grid, for which Washington's bureauc- 
racy had so long and patiently waited, would 
be irretrievably lost. Little delay was con- 
sumed in la a concerted effort to 
drive this snake from the garden. 

Not too many months after the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. offer, the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee instructed the De- 
partment of the Interlor to order Bonne- 
ville’s Administrator not to close the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. deal. He was told to 
await the making of a major study of the 
feasibility and desirability of an intertie be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and areas to 
the south. 

Early in 1961 Congress approved funds for 
the study and soon thereafter the Interior 
Department’s own Bureau of Reclamation 
was assigned to conduct it. The very Bureau 
whose systems are most directly involved— 
which would be affected most by the out- 
come of an impartial and unbiased study— 
was given free rein to make the assumptions 
on which the study was based and to come 
to the conclusions it finally reached. 

The five-man task force chosen for the 
job was headed by BPA Administrator 
Charles F. Luce and included two other BPA 
Officials, and REA engineer, and a Reclama- 
tion Bureau regional official. Predictably, 
its December 15, 1961, final report surprised 
noone. A “Pacific Northwest-Pacific South- 
west extra-high-voltage common carrier in- 
terconnection” based on new horizons in 
transmission technology” was strongly rec- 
ommended. 

The task force carefully skirted the ques- 
tion of who should build and operate the in- 
terconnection. This sticky wicket” was as- 
signed to more politically skillful lieutenants 
of the new Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall. They comprised a sometimes shift- 
ing, somewhat anonymous, but always en- 
terprising informal group which. for lack of 
another name, will be designated Task Force 
II. 
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GOVERNMENT MARKETING 
Parameters of the problem faced by Task 
Force II were first defined publicly during 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation in May and June 
1960. The hearings record contains testi- 
mony, letters, and opinions of then Interior 
Secretary Fred Seaton, the department's 
solicitors and the attorneys general of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California affirming 
that Pacific Gas & Electric Co. intertie would 
insulate BPA’s historic preference customers 
as well as its nonpreference customers from 
preferred demands from California public 
bodies. The latter would be buying Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s power, not Uncle Sam's, 
they said. Preference applies only when the 
Government markets the power. 

The obvious converse of this reasoning was 
noted quickly by Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
of Washington: Should the intertie be 
federally constructed, the Government would 
be marketing directly to California and pref- 
erence would follow the transmission lines. 

Among public groups everywhere outside 
traditional Federal marketing areas the sit- 
uation raised happy hopes for vast new sup- 
plies of cheap power via Federal construction 
of long-line interties. For public power 
groups inside the traditional areas, it con- 
jured up only dismal nightmares of massive 
raids against their comfortable regional 
cheap power monopolies. These bad dreams 
might soon become fearful facts unless in- 
terties were privately constructed or unless 
Congress could be persuaded to impose re- 
gional superpreferences on federally con- 
structed lines. 

Publicly owned utilities and co-ops, here- 
tofore the dependable solid phalanx of sup- 
port for Federal generating and transmission 
programs, were now splitting between the 
“ins” and the “outs.” Fierce internecine 
warfare was brewing—pitting unadulterated 
preference against regional preference, im- 
peding congressional appropriations for 
transmission lines and other power programs. 

Tension was heightened by threatened de- 
mands for “equal protection” of other origin 
centers of Federal kilowatts if the Pacific 
Northwest got its superpreference. Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, claimed rights 
to it for States on the Colorado River where 
hydroelectric generating facilities are lo- 
cated. Senator Kart Murr staked claims 
for the two Dakotas. California’s Repre- 
sentative CHARLES GuBSER saw reason to de- 
mand it for that State’s Central Valley 
Authority. Senator Roman Hruska, of Ne- 
braska, a power-short State, particularly de- 
plored the greed of more fortunate neigh- 
bor States, while New York’s Senator 
KENNETH KEATING generally deplored sending 
eastern taxpayers’ money to pay for any- 
thing out West.“ 

Rural Electrification Administrator Nor- 
man M. Clapp addressed a convention of the 
American Public Power Assoclation meeting 
in Puerto Rico, pleading: We must not 
overlook the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to serve all regions. The taxes 
which develop Federal projects from which 
low-cost power is generated come from all 
regions. The ultimate benefits should be 
available with equal impartiality * * *. We 
cannot afford provincialism and parochialism 
in our power supply planning *. We 
must plan ahead for the ultimate utilization 
of our power resources on a national, not 
regional scale.” 

Less redundantly, Senator Henry M. Jack - 
son from the opposing camp hurled the 
terse ultimatum: No regional preferences, 
no interties.” 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Joseph C. Swidler expressed misgivings about 
regional preference legislation, at least until 
the facts are in on FPC’s National Power 
Survey, and Federal Power Commissioner 


.Charles R. Ross found the whole preference 


idea abhorrent. 
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Many other examples of concern might 
be given, but the foregoing are sufficient to 
indicate the magnitude of the disarray 
among traditional supporters of public 
power programs which Task Force II had 
been assigned to tidy up. Unless it per- 
formed its task effectively, over half a cen- 
tury's efforts to concentrate power and con- 
trol in Washington ultimately might go for 
naught. 

THE MASTER PLAN 

Task Force II fully realized that accom- 
plishing its mission involved goring some- 
body’s ox. It knew the choice must be made 
after calculating what injuries to whose 
animal would least delay restoration of order 
in the ranks of public power groups. Task 
Force II's careful analysis of the facts evolved 
a two-phase master plan for peace and 
reconsolidation. 

Phase I called for eliminating the pref- 
erence insulation feature of private inter- 
ties. Objective: Destroy the reason regional- 
ist public groups had for opposing Federal 
participation in interties. 

Phase II called for granting the demands 
of the regionalists of the Pacific Northwest, 
public and private, for special protection, 
while denying those of all others. Objec- 
tive: Quiet the noisiest regional group, re- 
gain its support for Federal interties, and 
expect nonsuper preferred” regional groups 
to follow suit after comparing the disad- 
vantages of going it alone against unco- 
operative Federal power officials with the 
advantages of going along with coopera- 
tive ones. 

In short, the ox goring was to be done on 
a highly selective basis, making the shallow- 
est possible wounds to which the healing 
balm of prospective benefits from Washing- 
ton would be quickly applied. 

Understanding the master plan removes 
the apparent inconsistency in Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Kenneth Holum's 
speech in Nebraska on August 2, 1962, in 
which he observed: “While we have recom- 
mended regional preference legislation to 
meet the Northwest's special problems, we 
just as strongly assert that we firmly oppose 
the establishment of regional preference 
fences around any other portion of the 
United States.” 

Holum's nonsuper preferred public bod- 
ies in regions outside the Pacific Northwest, 
according to the master plan, were to get 
theirs out of new supplies of public power 
to be made available by Washington control 
of the interties coupled with Stewart Udall’s 
other plans for enhancing the quantity of 
Federal kilowatts. All they had to do was 
get back in line to receive it. 

During the last week of March, this year, 
phase I and phase II of the master plan were 
both passing milestones in their implemen- 
tation. 

On March 24 the Department of the In- 
terior, in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture, promulgated a new regula- 
tion governing rights-of-way grants for non- 
Federal transmission lines over federally 
owned lands. Henceforth, no right-of-way 
shall be granted except on the condition of 
“the applicant making surplus transmission 
capacity available for wheeling power for 
the Government.” This effectively removes 
the preference insulation heretofore provided 
by private interties because it makes possible 
direct interregional Government power sales 
to preferred customers even over private 
lines. As a consequence, private interties 
no longer hold out an advantage over Goy- 
ernment interties to consumers in a region 
worried about raids on their Federal power 
by public groups outside. 

A substantial bonus feature of the new 
regulation is seen in the fact that large 
amounts of public lands exist in almost every 
State. Inevitably, such private interties as 
may be built in almost any part of the 
country will pass through some Federal land. 
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This will extend Washington's long arm to 
almost all interties, even though nonfed- 
erally constructed and operated. 

On March 29 Interior resubmitted to Con- 
gress the administration’s firm endorsement 
of pending legislation assuring BPA's present 
customers a preferred position over any new 
preference customers brought into the mar- 
ket for BPA power by long transmission lines 
to other regions. 

In quick response to Udall's nudge, the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee held brief hearings on S. 1007, the 
Northwest regional preference bill, just 3 
days later, on April 1. By April 23, the bill 
had passed the Senate on voice vote and was 
sent to the House of Representatives. All 
that is needed now to complete phase II and 
drive the snake out of the garden—to re- 
store tranquillity to the marriage between 
Federal control exponents and preferred pub- 
lic power consumers—is action by the House 
on S. 1007, or similar bills introduced by 
Representatives Jack WESTLAND and JULIA 
BUTLER HANSEN, both of Washington. 


FEELINGS IN CONGRESS 


Public bodies outside the Pacific North- 
west that receive second-class preference 
under the legislation neither bitterly opposed 
the bill nor pressed demands for Senate 
amendments giving them their own regional 
preferences, The master plan was clicking. 
It had been made crystal clear by speeches, 
press releases, and attitudes of Interior's of- 
ficlaldom that the best interest of these 
groups lay in “going along” with task force 
II's strategy. 

Reassurances to these groups that they 
“had done the right thing” were given by 
Secretary Udall within a week after the Sen- 
ate acted. In a major speech on April 30 he 
called for Federal interties between the Mis- 
souri basin, Upper Colorado, and the Parker 
and Davis Dams in southern California, plus 
a hookup with the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. Public power even for the 
“second preferred” would, indeed, be plenti- 
ful. Udall also called for legislation to 
strengthen the FPC's control of high-voltage 
lines, wherever located. This control over 
transmission could be expected to benefit 
public bodies, even to the extent that steam- 
sachets plants on the new grids might 

‘constructed by private investor-owned 
companies. The latter would have to do 
business under Federal terms and subject 
to Federal control, both legal and economic. 

Fortunately, the House is unlikely to act 
on the Northwest Regional Preference bill as 
precipitously as did the Senate. Last year 
it sought ample time to review the many 
implications of the regional preference prec- 
edent and was still conducting its studies 
when the Congress adjourned. The mood 
of the House in 1963 is close to that of 1962, 
despite major changes in memberships on 
its Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Admittedly the story told thus far by 
this article may not be exactly how it all 
happened, but it is sufficiently close to the 
mark to illustrate this point: Much more is 
involved in S. 1007 and related bills than 
simply perpetuating the monopoly of Pacific 
Northwest citizens and industry over BPA’s 
low-cost taxpayer-subsidized public power 
and that area’s competitive advantage in at- 
tracting new industry with BPA's unchanged 
1938 rate of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
electricity at 100-percent load factor. 

A Pandora's box of basic questions on Fed- 
eral power policy and Federal power pro- 
grams is tucked inside these bills. The 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and its parent body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have a duty and obligation to 
open the box and investigate its contents 
thoroughly. 

In doing so, the legislators will be aware 
that the energy problems of the United 
States in the decades ahead will be much 
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different from those of the past. America’s 
need for electrical energy is calculated to 
double during each decade until well into 
the 21st century. Meeting that need will 
cost many, many billions. 

Savings in capital investment in regional 
firm and peaking capacity, to be made pos- 
sible by border to border interconnections, 
will not be net savings, in the sense that the 
investments will never be made. They will 
be savings only in the sense that the time of 
making the investments will be delayed 
somewhat. In the end, ever-increasing basic 
demands for energy still must be met by 
continuous purchases of the hardware needed 
to produce and distribute it. 

In a recent letter to the author, BPA 
Administrator Luce contended, in effect, 
that these needs can be best met by arbi- 
trarily designating regional marketing 
boundaries, maximizing production capabili- 
ties within each region, and then skillfully 
managing the regional parts up the 
whole national grid. Opposed to Luce’s idea 
of “Balkanizing” the grid is the proposition 
that the country should become one single 
power pool. This is based on the argument 
that only the free, unimpeded flow of elec- 
trical energy from points of generation to 
points of maximum beneficial utilization, 
irrespective of regional considerations, can 
best serve the Nation as a whole, 

A LARGE INVESTMENT 

These opposing viewpoints are not likely 
to be resolved quickly or easily. Perhaps they 
can never be resolved on a permanent basis. 
Electric utility economics involve extremely 
complex factors. These, in turn, vary as 
developing electrical generating and trans- 
mission technologies interplay with changing 
patterns of economic development and shift- 
ing resource requirements. These may alter 
quite suddenly. International as well as 
domestic events exercise influence. Un- 
anticipated limitations of nature also play a 
role. 

Dwindling water resources in relation to 
needs is an example. Recently the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy was told that 
possible dual-purpose use of energy from 
large nuclear reactors for both electrical 
generation and saline water purification is in 
the offing. This development would bring 
about a drastic relocation of energy pro- 
duction concentrations and consumption 
centers, Its massive feedback effect on pre- 
existing electrical power structures can be 
imagined, but not now calculated. 

In any event, the sheer magnitude of in- 
vestment required to meet burgeoning elec- 
trical energy requirements over the years 
ahead will strain both private and public 
resources. Friction between public and pri- 
vate power forces will have to be minimized 
and enlightened cooperation maximized to 
keep up with needs. Such wasteful in- 
cidents as the long, politically inspired delay 
in interconnecting the Pacific Northwest 
with other regions—costing BPA a sub- 
stantial part of its $18 million loss this 
fiscal year—cannot be tolerated in the future. 

Questions of who shall build our interties, 
who shall control them, who shall pay for 
them, and who shall benefit from them 
must be subordinated to get the job done at 
all. Private power and public power forces 
must work together smoothly in harness. 
Inescapably this means a substantial check- 
rein will have to be placed on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s hyperthyroid tendency 
to charge off repeatedly in the direction 
of electrical czardom. Some thoughts on 
this problem may occur to House Members 
considering S. 1007. 

Also the House surely will want to explore 
the implications of a rumored peace pact 
calculated to restore speaking terms between 
the Pacific Northwest and California on mat- 
ters electrical. Supposedly, its terms involve 
a go-ahead for four California electric utili- 
ties, including Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
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jointly to build a private 650-mile, 500,000- 
volt alternating-current connection with 
BPA in return for a green light to the Rec- 
lamation Bureau to build a high-voltage 
direct-current intertie between Bonneville 
and its Colorado River generators. Would 
this kind of a compromise between Federal 
and private intertie builders set a good or 
a bad precedent for the future? 

In evaluating this question, the House 
should not brush under the rug other basic 
issues it raises, including: 

How much federalizing and deenterprise 
can American electric power stand? 

How much deprivation of taxes from in- 
vestor-owned utilities can States and other 
government units stand because of tax- 
exempt Federal intrusion into the business? 

Is the whole legislative philosophy of power 
preference now an anachronism? 

Perhaps the last is the most basic issue 
of all those raised. Conditions of isolation 
which hampered competitive dev ‘lopment of 
remote regions of the country in earlier days 
largely have been eliminated by modern com- 
munications and transportation. The broad 
economic gap between rural America and 
urban America has almost entirely disap- 
peared. These conditions formed the under- 
pinnings of power preference and other phi- 
losophies of special privilege. Economically, 
culturally, politically—in almost every way— 
the United States today is a remarkable 
unity. The benefits which can flow from 
such unity to all the people are apparent. 
Europe is striving manfully to achieve them 
and in the process is burying centuries’ old 
regional, political, economic, and cultural 
preferences of many kinds. 

The circumstances which prompted special 
preferences for special groups and special 
regions of the United States have disap- 
peared. This Nation has zealously prided 
itself on rapid development and adaptation 
of technological advances for the benefit of 
all. These have given us the greatest stand- 
ards of abundance of any nation on earth. 
Yesterday's sure-win gimmicks of power 
preference, co-op tax exemptions, and bargain 
basement government loans well may be 
sure-lose gimmicks today. 

This possibility deserves full examination 
by the House of Representatives during its 
consideration of the Northwest regional 
preference bill, but it may turn out to be 
just too hot to handle—yet. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 recommended by 
President Kennedy is now before us. It 
comes at a turning point in our history 
asa nation. We are now faced with the 
choice of moving forward as a nation 
where all men hold their heads high, or 
backward as a nation divided into first- 
and second-class citizens. If we choose 
to ignore the urgent demands of our fel- 
low citizens, we do so at our peril. We 
must decide which thread of our heritage 
we will follow—that of equal opportunity 
for all, or that of subservience and ex- 
ploitation of minorities. We must care- 
fully consider the consequences of our 
decision, both internal, and with regard 
to our relations with a primarily non- 
white world. 


1963 


If equal rights for all is not what we 
believe in, if equal protection under the 
laws is not what we mean, let us admit 
it to ourselves and to the world which 
watches our Democratic experiment with 
such great interest. 

The civil rights legislation we are now 
considering does not grant any new 
rights. It seeks to reinforce old rights. 
It seeks to end all forms of discrimina- 
tion in education, public accommoda- 
tions, employment, and voting. It does 
not make Federal intervention manda- 
tory in all cases; in each area local au- 
thorities are urged to deal adequately 
with situations which arise. This legis- 
lation sets up new procedures for Federal 
intervention when necessary. It makes 
it possible to expedite legal proceedings 
in the field of civil rights. These rights 
are, as the Supreme Court has said, 
present rights. 

They are not merely hopes to some future 
enjoyment of some formalistic constitutional 
promise. The basic guarantees of our Con- 
stitution are warrants for here and now. 


“Here and now” are crucial words. 
For the first time in decades Americans 
are fighting each other in the streets. 
If we do not guarantee enforcement of 
basic rights, what are we to do now? 
Build more jails to house our fellow 
citizens who prefer imprisonment to 
their present status? This should not 
be the reason for passing this long over- 
due legislation, nor should fear of eco- 
nomic disaster nor what the people of 
the world will say about the United 
States, It should be passed because it is 
morally right. That is the most im- 
portant reason. The present situation 
presents the most important moral crisis 
to face the Nation since the Civil War 
and the American Revolution before 
that. In both cases, after much strug- 
gle and soul searching, the path forward 
was chosen. Again we have a choice of 
moment. We may either live up to our 
democratic heritage or turn our backs 
on it. If our present form of govern- 
ment is to survive, we must rise above 
economic and political jealousies and 
make our Constitution a truly living 
Constitution, not a mere collection of 
imposing but empty phrases. 

Mr. Speaker, the City Council of 
Springfield, Mass., my home city, last 
week adopted a resolution endorsing the 
stand taken by President Kennedy in his 
address to the delegates to the national 
conference of mayors at Honolulu on 
June 9. The Springfield City Council 
resolution follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in his address on June 9, 1963, to the dele- 
gates to the national conference of mayors 
at Honolulu indicated his intention to pre- 
sent to the Congress new legislation con- 
cerning the subject of civil rights, particu- 
larly as it involves the problem of race 
relations; and 

Whereas the President stated that “The fi- 
nal responsibility, both now and after such 
legislation is enacted, will rest with you at 
the local level“; and further that The prob- 
lem is growing. The challenge is there. The 
cause is just. The question is whether you 
will do nothing, thereby inviting pressure 
and tension and possible violence, or whether 
you will anticipate these problems and move 
to fulfill the rights of your Negro citizens in 
a peaceful and constructive manner“; and 
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further that We face a moment of moral and 
constitutional crisis, and men of generosity 
and vision must make themselves heard in 
every part of the land”; and 

Whereas the President made certain spe- 
cific suggestions for local action and urged 
local civic officials to set up in their com- 
munities a four-step program, as follows: 

“First, they should establish biracial hu- 
man relations committees; 

“Second, insure that local ordinances and 
customs are in accordance with constitu- 
tional law; 

“Third, eliminate discrimination in local 
government employment; 

“Fourth, enact local equal opportunity 
ordinances”; and 

Whereas the people of the city of Spring- 
field have always shown their interest in and 
concern for the welfare of all people, both 
within and without the United States, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed; and 

Whereas there has been discrimination 
throughout the country against the Negro, 
which has varied in the several States and 
local communities only in respect to the 
habits and methods of discrimination there- 
in prevailing; and 

Whereas the action of Negro people gen- 
erally throughout the country has forced to 
the front the subject of discrimination to 
the extent that it has become the chief 
moral issue of the time; and 

Whereas it is the desire of all people of 
just and unbiased intent that this issue be 
dealt with vigorously and without restraint 
or reserve, to the end that discrimination in 
whatever form it exists shall no longer be 
countenanced or tolerated or practiced; and 

Whereas the people of the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., share in this desire and gener- 
ally have importuned their official repre- 
sentatives to give it formal and active 
expression: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Springfield, Mass. (in formal meeting 
assembled), That this council gives its sup- 
port to the suggested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in respect to deal- 
ing with the problem of race discrimination 
and urges upon the mayor such action as is 
contemplated in the President’s program to 
the extent that such action has not already 
been taken, and the council further urges 
upon the mayor the advisability of a survey 
and review of existing agencies and pro- 
grams to avoid overlapping and duplication 
of effort, to the end that the problem of dis- 
crimination as it exists in the community of 
Springfield, Mass., may be dealt with wisely 
and effectively in all its ramifications and 
3 a view to its elimination; and further, 

it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
of America and to each Senator and Con- 
gressman representing Massachusetts in the 
Federal Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, also editorials on civil 
rights taken from the June 13 edition of 
the Boston Herald, the June 14 edition of 
the Springfield Daily News, the June 20 
edition of the Boston Herald, and the 
June 20 edition of the Boston Globe, 
follow: 

{From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, June 13, 
1963] 
Nor THROUGH Law ALONE 

It is not true, as the segregationists assert, 
that laws cannot change the hearts and 
minds of men. Laws create social institu- 
tions which, in turn, shape the feelings and 
beliefs of the people. 

The Jim Crow laws enacted in the various 
Southern States around the turn of the cen- 
tury provide a good example. The systems 
of across-the-board segregation which they 
established have served over the years to pro- 
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mote emotions and ideas of white supremacy 
and to suppress countervailing tendencies 
toward equality. 

Similarly, of course, laws enacted to en- 
force systems of integration can and do af- 
fect the hearts and minds of men. It is no 
accident that white northerners, on the av- 
erage, are more liberal on the issue of racial 
equality than white southerners. White 
northerners are products of an environment 
in which integration is promoted through 
law (albeit imperfectly) and segregation 
suppressed, 

But this is not to say that the Nation’s 
current turmoil in race relations can be 
magically solved by the passage of new civil 
rights legislation in Congress. The law's 
power to change man is not immediate, but 
gradual and cumulative. 

President Kennedy’s eloquent statement 
following the Federal-State showdown at the 
University of Alabama Tuesday gives recog- 
nition to the fact that, while law is neces- 
sary, it is not enough. 

The issue today, as the President sug- 
gested, is primarily a moral one. What is 
needed even more than law is an earnest 
self-reexamination on the part of all white 
Americans who cherish their democratic 
freedom yet would withhold it from their 
fellow citizens of the Negro race. 

The President has served the country well 
in placing the Nation’s race question in the 
context of morality. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
June 14, 1963] 


Civi. RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


President Kennedy in his recent states- 
manlike address to the Nation said that the 
racial crisis has raised a moral issue which 
transcends party lines. In this, of course, he 
is incontestably right and the point will be 
made again and again in the months to 
come. 

However, in the pragmatic atmosphere of 

politics the civil rights issue is and 
will increasingly be a red hot one. While the 
moral aspects are recognized, the recognition 
will not, and in fact, cannot dilute the de- 
mands of practical politics upon its prac- 
titioners in the Halls of Congress. Never, 
even for one moment, can they be unmind- 
ful of next year's congressional and presi- 
dential campaigns, 

To this end southerners may soon launch 
a slowdown campaign against the President's 
legislative program with the object of delay- 
ing a showdown on civil rights legislation in 
order to improve the chances of a success- 
ful Senate filibuster. A filibuster on civil 
rights starting in September or October 
would be less wearing on the southern Sena- 
tors than one starting in July or August, 
since there would be less time before 
adjournment. 

Aware of which way the wind is blowing 
and that the row over civil rights could en- 
danger other segments of the President's 
program, top Kennedy legislative advisers 
are reported to be badly split over how strong 
the new bill should be. 

A vital factor in the mounting racial crisis 
is the growing conviction that the time for 
legislative moderation is past. So fast and 
so dangerously has the unrest among Negroes 
developed that what would have been a 
strong civil rights bill last year is far from it 
today. 

If the President moves to appease the 
South with a soft rather than a hard meas- 
ure, the Kennedy Democrats in the densely 
populated North will make their dissatisfac- 
tion heard loudly and clearly. The Presi- 
dent’s decision, however, is regarded as 
swinging closer to the line of the northern 
liberals. If this should be so, if he is indeed, 
after 30 months of caution, leaning away 
from a soft stand on civil rights, southern 
retaliation is sure to follow. 
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The southern stalling program is expected 
to be launched in the House, where it is 
believed the battle over civil rights will be 
started, and it may be underway already. 
The administration’s mass transportation 
bill is in the Rules Committee and there is 
no inclination to hurry a vote on it. Still 
to come before the rules group are bills deal- 
ing with foreign aid and tax revision, among 
others. Hearings on them could be 
prolonged. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, June 20, 
1963] 


“Because Ir Is RIGHT” 


The last four words of President Kennedy’s 
civil rights message declare the standard by 
which the President’s program ought to be 
judged: “because it is right.” 

The drastic measures the President pro- 
poses cannot be well justified simply be- 
cause they promote economic efficiency, or 
because they brighten the image of the 
United States before the world or because 
racial violence will otherwise ensue. These 
may be good lashes to scourge a balky Con- 
gress into doing what is right for oppressed 
American citizens; they should not be used 
to whip up by crisis legislation not accepta- 
ble under calmer consideration. 

Mr. Kennedy calls for the enactment of 
laws more sweeping in their effect on the 
States and on the citizens of the States than 
any proposed since F. D. Roosevelt assumed 
his leadership against the depres- 
sion. The same thread of acute urgency 
runs through the Kennedy message as ran 
through Roosevelt’s early papers. 

It is true that the racial conflict today is 
also dangerous and justice for the Negro 
drags intolerably. But it can be asked 
whether the situation is so serious that what 
would not be adopted under more tranquil 
circumstances must now be desperately 
seized upon. 

Federal aid to education has been rejected 
by several Congresses, and school classrooms 
and teaching staffs have considerably im- 
proved by the efforts of the States and local 
governments. Has the racial emergency 
changed that? 

Federal aid to help meet the cost of inte- 
grating ted schools is a reasonable 
proposal, for it recognizes the stress of an 
unusual situation, as in the case of impacted 
areas. But general Federal aid has no such 
justification. 

Turning to another field, measures to spur 
the national economy are exactly as valid or 
invalid today in the shadow of Negro unem- 
ployment as they were yesterday in the 
shadow of general unemployment. This 
paper has contended that tax reduction 
designed to increase buying power will not 
improve economic conditions, that reform 
should be in the direction of incentives. We 
hold this still to be true. 

In general, an implication of the Presdent’s 
message is that the Federal Government— 
and more particularly the judicial and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment—tully grasps the situation today and 
must, therefore, take over more and more 
from the States. Thus, he would stretch the 
commerce clause and the equal protection 
clause of the Constitution to provide Federal 
power over hotels, restaurants, places of 
amusement, and retail establishments. 

But, much more important than the ques- 
tions we raise about his program, is the fact 
that the President has taken over a cour- 
ageous and vigorous leadership in this cru- 
cial stage of final Negro emancipation, and 
mostly with wise legislation. 

The end he seeks he seeks “above all, be- 
cause it is right.” 

Congress must heed his admonitions. 
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{From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, June 20, 
1963] 


BECAUSE IT Is RIGHT 


A hundred years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, President 
John F. Kennedy has acted to put it into 
effect in terms meaningful to this cen- 
tury. His message to Congress on civil rights 
stands as his administration’s most impor- 
tant State paper on domestic affairs. 

But whether Congress will agree with him 
is another matter. Leaders of both parties 
in both Houses were consulted. But key 
Republican leaders are described as taking 
a cautious approach. 

It is clear that the coming debate will 
make or break the coalition of southern 
Democrats and northern Republicans which 
in the past has stymied so much legislation. 
It is interesting that Senator KENNETH B. 
KEATING, Republican of New York, has called 
for a “civil rights coalition” to counter the 
strength of the other alliance. 

The President is right in saying that the 
problem is not a sectional one, but is nation- 
wide, and that it is not a partisan problem. 
He recalled that members of both parties 
supported the civil rights measures of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and added that “a national 
domestic crisis also calls for bipartisan unity 
and solutions.” This was his challenge to 
the coalition. 

But there was also, and properly so, a 
warning against demonstrations in Wash- 
ington that would attempt to put pressure 
on Co and could lead to violence. 
They could, in fact, lose precious votes for 
the proposed legislation. The President, 
whose experience of Congress is great, said 
that “unruly tactics or pressures will not 
help and may hinder.” 

The language of his message is eloquent 
and compelling: witness, “There are no 
‘white’ or ‘colored’ signs on the foxholes or 
graveyards of battle.” 

Under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution, his program would bar racial discrimi- 
nation in all places of business open to the 
public, with power for the Attorney General 
to intervene if settlement cannot be reached. 
Thus it would reach the 20 States without 
such antidiscrimination laws. 

It would give the Attorney General new 
powers in litigation to desegregate public 
schools, and enlist Federal financial assist- 
ance in solying the resulting school prob- 
lems. This could speed up the snail's pace 
of conforming to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 9 years ago. 

But the message is also meaningful with 
respect to Negroes’ joblessness—twice that 
of labor as a whole. Here the President 
brings up again his area redevelopment pro- 
gram, which the coalition had narrowly de- 
feated in the House but which is now up in 
the Senate. And he stresses more education 
and job training of unemployed Negroes. 

Important, too, is the proposal to create 
a Federal Community Relations Service to 
work with biracial committees in local com- 
munities. This can do much to ease ten- 
sion. And withholding Federal funds from 
any p in which discrimination occur 
can diminish racial recalcitrance. 

The civil rights program ought to pass, 
and, as the President put it, not only for 
reasons of “world diplomacy and domestic 
tranquillity—but above all, because it is 
right.”—Uncie DUDLEY. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WELTNER (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia), for today, June 24, 
and tomorrow, June 25, on account of 
official business. 
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Mr. OLIVER P. Botton (at the request 
of Mr. HALLECK) , for June 24, on account 
of official committee business. 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for June 24, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Durskr (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) , for Monday, June 24 and Tues- 
day, June 25, on account of illness. 

Mr. FRIEDEL (at the request of Mr. 
GARMATZ), for Monday, June 24, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland (at the request 
of Mr. Garmatz), for Monday, June 24, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. MIniIsH (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter), for Monday, June 24, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Patman (at the request of Mr. 
BURLESON), for today, June 24, and to- 
morrow, June 25, on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , for June 24, on account of of- 
ficial committee business. 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for June 24 and 25, on ac- 
count of official business as delegate to 
NATO Parliamentary Conference. 

Mr. GonzaLez (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, June 24, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. LANKFORD (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, June 24, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. HERLONG (at the request of Mr. 
HALEY), for Monday, June 24 and Tues- 
day, June 25, on account of death in 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 60 minutes, on Tuesday, 
June 25. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 60 minutes, on Tuesday, 
June 25. 

Mr. Maruzas, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, June 27. 

Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
NELSEN), for 1 hour, on Tuesday, July 
16, 1963. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on Thursday, June 
27, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina and to 
include an address by his distinguished 
colleague from South Carolina, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dory, , 
on the occasion of the launching of the 
SBN 630, the Polaris submarine named in 
honor of the greatest American who ever 
trod the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States, John Caldwell Calhoun. 

Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include a speech made by 
Mr. WILLIs. 

Mr. CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include in his remarks 
on H.R. 6177 relative tables consisting 
of tax data matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN] and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Bow. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. Powe tt in four instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 130. An act to change the name of Fort 
Randall Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Francis Case; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

S. 181. An act to change the name of the 
Big Bend Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

S. 142. An act to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Clark Canyon Dam in the State of Montana 
as Hap Hawkins Lake; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8.453. An act to change the name of the 
Memphis lock and dam on the Tombigbee 
River near Aliceville, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

S. 850. An act to change the name of the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir in the 
State of Idaho to the Dworshak Dam and 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah, 
in the States of Wyoming and Utah, as 
“Lake O'Mahoney”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pa., as the 
Francis E. Walter Dam; and 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain lock and dam and 
reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to Robert 
S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
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dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On June 19, 1963: 

H. R. 2821. An act to authorize modification 
of the repayment contract with the Grand 
Valley Water Users’ Association; and 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
272, as amended, with respect to the report- 
ing date. 

On June 20, 1963: 

H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 
of certain municipal, domestic, and industrial 
water supply contracts entered into under 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 
Department of the Air Force of certain public 
lands of the United States at Cuddeback 
Lake Air Force Range, Calif., for defense pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 25, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
ue Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


954, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1964 
in the amount of $60 million for the Federal 
Aviation Agency and $310,000 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration (H. Doc. No. 126); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

955. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision affecting a limitation and a sup- 
plemental appropriation in the amount of 
$1,100,000 for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year 1963 (H. Doc. No. 127); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

956. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1964 
in the amount of $1,900,000 for the Corps 
of Engineers, civil, Department of the Army 
(H. Doc. 128); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

957. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting drafts of 
proposed bills as follows: (1) “A bill to 
amend the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962”; (2) A bill to provide 
assistance to States for experimental projects 
to provide constructive work experience and 
training related to securing and holding em- 
ployment”; (3) “A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the quality of vocational education 
and to expand vocational education oppor- 
tunities in the Nation”, and (4) “A bill to 
assist the States in providing necessary in- 
struction for adults not proficient in basic 
educational skills through grants to States 
for pilot projects, improvement of State serv- 
ices, and programs of instruction”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

958. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting. a report 
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on natural resources research in the Fed- 
eral Government, which was prepared by 
the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology with the assistance of its Committee 
on Natural Resources; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

959. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the installation of unnecessary 
equipment for measuring consumption of 
electricity and gas in low-rent housing proj- 
ects administered by the Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

960. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on unnecessary costs incurred by the 
Department of the Navy in the procure- 
ment of RPM comparators; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

961, A letter from the Chairman, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
transmitting the seventh interim report of 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission, pursuant to 69 Stat. 694 and 
76 Stat. 1079; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

962. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act with respect to the im- 
portation and exportation of natural gas”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

963. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

964, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 1, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on the improvement 
of.a dredged channel in the vicinity of Sun- 
shine Skyway, Tampa Bay, Fla., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved July 
3, 1958; to the Committee on Public Works. 

965. A letter from the Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
transmitting a report by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, dated 
June 20, 1963, covering refunds and credits 
of internal-revenue taxes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to section 6405 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (H. 
Doc. No, 129); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

966. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a report to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives pursuant to 
section 3 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act for 
the fiscal year 1963 (76 Stat. 382, 383); to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XTII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 19, 
1963, the following bill was reported on 
June 21, 1963: 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7179. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 439). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 20, 1963, 
the following bills were reported on June 
21, 1963: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 4277. A bill to 
authorize an increase in the borrowing au- 
thority for the general fund of the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
437). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 6177. A bill to 
amend section 2(a) of article VI of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the annual payment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 438). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3674. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that polished 
sheets and plates of iron or steel shall be 
subject to the same duty as unpolished 
sheets and plates; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 440). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3781. A bill to amend the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 to provide a uniform rate of 
duty for certain headwear; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 441). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


[Submitted June 24, 1963] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4897. A bill to repeal subsection (d) of 
section 2388 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 442). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6481. A 
bill to permit the government of Guam to 
authorize a public authority to undertake 
urban renewal and housing activities; with- 
out amendment (Rep. No. 443). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 324. Joint res- 
olution extending an invitation to the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee to hold the 1968 
winter Olympic games in the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 444). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Seventh report on consumer 
protection activities of State governments. 
Part I—the regulation of drugs and related 
products (Rept. No. 445). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. HR. 7139. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 446). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Sixth report on the investiga- 
tion and study of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board (Rept. No. 447). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 19, 1963, 
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the following bill was introduced on June 
21, 1963: 
By Mr. MAHON: 
H.R. 7179. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


{Introduced and referred June 24, 1963] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 7180. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
177, 62d Congress, approved June 4, 1912; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7181. A bill to impose an annual 
quota on the quantity of softwood lumber 
which may be imported into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7182. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted p: „ to establish 
a Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7183. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 7184. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 7185. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7186. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 7187. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of California: 

H.R. 7188. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 7189. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, TALCOTT: 

H. R. 7190. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R.7191. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7192. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7193. A bill to provide for the strik- 

ing of medals in commemoration of the 
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50th anniversary of the founding of the first 
union health center in the United States by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 7194. A bill to amend the Copyright 
Act by repealing the jukebox exemption, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7195. A bill to amend various sections 
of title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to the Federal-aid highway systems; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 7196. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts 
and a National Arts Foundation to assist in 
the growth and development of the arts in 
the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 7197. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, to 
establish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in feder- 
ally assisted programs, to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7198. A bill to amend section 4216(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to the determination of constructive 
sale price for purposes of applying manufac- 
turers excise tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 7199. A bill to extend expiring con- 
servation reserve contracts; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7200. A bill to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7201. A bill to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7202. A bill to promote the fair and 
efficient operation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7203. A bill to promote the fair and 
efficient operation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 7204. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to thc 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7205. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois: 

H.R. 7206. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall furnish 
no aid or assistance to any foreign nation or 
citizen thereof in carrying out any activity 
under which American citizens will be dis- 
criminated against; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R. 7207. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
that increases in armaments beyond those 
necessary for defensive purposes or possession 
of weapons of aggression shall be taken into 
account in determining eligibility of foreign 
countries for assistance from the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 7208. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7209. A bill to amend section 120 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to in- 
crease the Federal share payable to cer- 
tain States on account of Interstate System 
projects; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 7210. A bill to prohibit the exclusion 
of dog guides for the blind from certain pub- 
lic carriers, transport terminals, and other 
places of business which operate in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 7211. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of the reclamation acts, as amended, to 
the Appalachian Mountain region in the 
State of Alabama, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7212. A bill to enforce the consti- 
tutional right to vote, to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the district courts of the United 
States to provide injunctive relief against 
discrimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 7213. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 in order to require 
hearings with respect to loans for generating 
plants and electric transmission lines and 
systems and to change the rate of interest 
payable on such loans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 7214. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to provide for 
the eligibility under titles III and V-A of 
schools under the administrative control and 
direction of State agencies or institutions; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7215. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the United States in trust for the Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma 
and to convey certain other lands to the 
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United States in trust for the Absentee- 
Shawnee Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 7216. A bill to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 7217. A bill to prohibit trade with 
Communist nations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Cache National Forest, Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, CELLER: 

H.R. 7219. A bill to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to reindictment after dismissal of a 
defective indictment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 7220. A bill to phase out the use of 
Mexican agricultural workers under title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7221. A bill to modify the flood control 
project for Four River Basins, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R, 7222. A bill to amend the Anti-Dump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7223. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, 
to establish a Community Relations Service, 
to extend for 4 years the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. , 

H.R. 7224. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, 
to establish a Community Relations Service, 
to extend for 4 years the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 7225. A bill to amend the Anti-Dump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7226. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the C 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H. J. Res. 496. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting the right to read from 
the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
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places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, ANDREWS: 

H. J. Res. 497. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other pub- 
lic places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. J. Res. 498. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of needed Federal-aid highway 
programs for 10 years following the termina- 
tion of the present interstate and defense 
highway program by requiring the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a comprehensive 
investigation and study of highway traffic 
and needs based upon 20-year projections, 
and the changes determined necessary in 
the Federal-aid highway systems as a result 
thereof, and to report the results of such 
study and his recommendations for a 10- 
year highway program commencing June 30, 
1972, to Congress; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.J. Res. 600. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.J. Res. 501. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools or other 
public places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution designating 
the poinsettia as the national flower of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H. J. Res. 503. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the eligibility of 
certain persons to vote for any candidate for 
elector of President and Vice President; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.J. Res. 504. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting nonsectarian pray- 
er in public schools or other public places if 
participation therein is not compulsory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. J. Res. 505. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to preserve and protect refer- 
ences to reliance upon God in governmental 
matters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 506. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the reading of the 
Holy Bible and the offering of prayer in 
public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.J. Res. 507. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools or other 
public places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring observance on July 4 of each year by 
the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States, of the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Con. Res. 186. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the preservation of an atmosphere of 
peace and order during consideration by the 
Congress of civil rights legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H. Res. 412. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to redesig- 
nate the Committee on Foreign Affairs as the 
Committee on International Affairs; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H. Res. 413. Resolution extending the greet- 
ings of the House of Representatives to the 
people of Connersville, Ind., on the occasion 
of their 150th anniversary; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 414. Resolution extending greetings 
and felicitations of the House of Representa- 
tives to the people of Medway, Mass., on the 
oceasion of the 250th anniversary of their 
community; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 415. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the U.S. Defense Policies in 1962 
as a House document; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H. Res.416. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. Res. 417. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 9), proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States pertaining 
to the offering of prayers in public schools 
and other public places in the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 
Resolution authorizing the 
transfer of funds from “Miscellaneous items, 
1961,” to “Miscellaneous items, 1963,” con- 
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tingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of the Missouri 
House of Representatives relative to the food 
stamp program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of the Missouri House of 
Representatives relatiye to benefits to vet- 
erans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Missouri House of 
Representatives relative to cattle prices; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LIBONATI: House Joint Resolution 
No. 46 of the 73d General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, fayoring the repeal of the 
excise tax (Federal retail) on ladies’ hand- 
bags, toiletries, cosmetics, fur-trimmed cloth 
coats and men’s wallets; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to urging the relinquishment 
of income taxes collected for State’s use in 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
make a survey for a shallow water channel 
form deep water to Spring Creek, Wakulla 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, me the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the social security law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the Federal retail excise tax on 
ladies’ handbags, toiletries, cosmetics, fur- 
trimmed cloth coats and men’s wallets; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to increase al- 
lowable earnings of persons receiving social 
security benefits from $1,200 to $2,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for 
public assistance for mental and tubercular 
patients in public institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 7227. A bill for the relief of Nubar 

Zoryan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 7228. A bill for the relief of Dedrick 
A. Maanum; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, HEALEY: 

H.R. 7229. A bill for the relief of Vladimira 

Saveri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MacDONALD: 

H.R. 7230. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Thomas R. Klein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 7231. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Ben Hule; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7232. A bill for the relief of Pantelis 

Smirlis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 7233. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Carrasco Hendy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XII,. 


166. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Larry Ball, clerk, board of supervisors of 
Solano County, Fairfield, Calif., relative to 
urging adoption of Senate bill 1278, relating 
to Federal-State conflict over water rights, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressman William H. Harsha An- 
nounces Results of Public Opinion 
Poll of Ohio’s Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months, I have been con- 
ducting a public opinion poll in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Ohio, which I 
have the honor to represent here. It 
has been my purpose to solicit the opin- 
ions of the people to determine their feel- 
ing about important issues that are 
awaiting action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that I could give the best 
representation possible. Participation 
in the poll was not limited to any special 


group. Through the mailing of a ques- 
tionnaire and the cooperation of dis- 
trict newspapers, which kindly reprinted 
the questionnaire as a public service, the 
opportunity to participate was made 
available to all of those interested in 
expressing their views. 

The poll contained 12 questions re- 
lating to matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. The results of this opinion 
survey are now available. It is surpris- 
ing that the tabulation indicates such 
definite trends in the thinking of the 
people of the district. The results show 
that opinions on over half of the ques- 
tions registered more than 65 percent 
support or opposition. 

The people expressed great concern 
over the weakness of our foreign policy 
and the concessions being offered to the 
Soviet Union by relaxing inspection re- 
quirements on nuclear testing. 

Another issue of vital importance and 
concern to the citizens of the Sixth Dis- 


trict is the proposed tax cut. Appar- 
ently, the great majority answering the 
questionnaire felt a comparable reduc- 
tion in Federal spending should accom- 
pany any tax cut. 

Of course, there was considerable op- 
position to the Federal Government en- 
tering the field of education at the 
elementary and secondary level. Appar- 
ently, the citizens of the Sixth District 
feel this is a matter of local concern that 
should be handled by the communities 
and school districts primarily involved. 

Likewise, considerable opposition was 
expressed to the large expenditures in 
foreign aid. 

Every survey has its limitations. 
Brevity in questioning does not permit 
comprehensive answers embracing all 
facets of an issue, It is extremely diffi- 
cult to answer a question by a simple 
yes or no. 

Many thousands of persons returning 
the questionnaire added comments dis- 
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cussing the issues. Although these com- 
ments are extremely helpful to me in as- 
sessing the feelings of the people of the 
district, it is not possible, unfortunately, 
to reflect them in statistical form. How- 
ever, I wish to point out that a very large 
proportion of those making comments 
expressed serious concern and outspoken 
opposition to increasing the powers of 
the President and greater Federal ex- 
penditures that are producing mounting 
deficits and adding to the burden of the 
national debt. 

Following are the detailed results of 
the poll: 

Un percent] 


Yes | No Unde- 
cided 


1, Do you favor an across-the- 
board cut in your income 


ble 
Sina? ederal 
spending 

(b) If there is not a com 

ble reduction in Fi 
spending? 
2. Do you favor Federal aid in the 
sae of loans and grants to 
3. Do you ig the Federal 
Government should provide 
ee aid for local teachers’ 
E ETE 
4. Do you l Saive the Federal 
Government should provide 
Federal aid for local elemen- 
tary and secondary school 
construction? 
5. Do you favor the establishment 
of a Youth Conservation 


taxes 
(a) If there is a com 
reduction in 


— enek nnr EAEN 61.3 


orps 
7. Do 88 favor the passage of the 
Urban 1 1 — 7 Act, in- 


8. Do you favor further U.S. con- 
cessions to obtain a nuclear 
test ban? 

9, Do you favor the extension of 
the Feed Grain Act? 

10. Do you favor an extensive re- 
8 ia our foreign aid ex- 
11. Do con 1. continued U.S. 
financial support of so-called 
age Nations peace-keep- 
g operations?. P 
12. 8 vou a with our policy 
toward C 


21.1 
38.2 


(b) ia you sages an in- 
vasion of Cuba? 


Et Tu, Brute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
weekly newsletter dated June 24, 1963, 
makes reference to two legislative pro- 
posals pending before the Congress and 
also to the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision against the Lord’s Prayer and 
Bible reading. I would like to share 
these comments, Mr. President, with the 
Members of the House and the Senate, 
so I ask unanimous consent that this 
newsletter entitled “Et Tu, Brute” be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Er Tu, Brure 


Labels do not provide a sufficient basis for 
judging a product. For instance, the goals 
of communism are evil; but they are not evil 
just because they are advocated by the Com- 
munists. The goals of communism are evil 
in themselves, and are no less evil and de- 
spicable when promoted by other than Com- 
munists. 

Two principal goals of communism are to 
destroy private property and to “dethrone 
God.” According to Marx, the institution of 
private property is the economic tool for en- 
slavement of the masses, and religion is the 
opiate of the people. Americans are aware 
that communism is evil, but are often less 
perceptive when others, neither foreigners 
nor Communists, seek to leve the same 
evil ends—particularly when these evil ends 
are hidden behind ostensibly noble causes 
and purposes. 

Efforts from within and without the Na- 
tional Government are now being directed at 
eroding both property and religious rights 
in the United States, with varying degrees of 
success, 

The tax bill proposed by the administra- 
tion provides one example of such efforts. 
Under existing law, taxpayers may deduct 
from the amount of their income all of the 
interest paid and the amount of contribu- 
tions to churches and charities which does 
not exceed 30 percent of their adjusted gross 
income. The administration has proposed 
that only the amounts of contributions and 
interest which exceed 5 percent of adjusted 
gross income be deductible. 

The nondeductibility of the first 5 percent 
includes the bulk of all contributions and 
interest. According to the Internal Revenue 
Service, based on the returns filed in 1963, 
only on 19 percent of the returns filed were 
interest deductions in excess of this first 5 
percent claimed, Also, only on 15 percent of 
returns filed were deductions for contribu- 
tions in excess of this first 5 percent claimed. 

A taxpayer who has an income of $8,000 
can now deduct all the contributions he 
makes up to $2,400, and all the interest he 
pays. Under the administration’s proposal, 
however, he could not deduct the first $400 
in contributions which he makes, nor could 
he deduct the first $400 in interest which he 
pays. If this taxpayer made contributions 
of $400 or more, and paid interest of $400 or 
more, he would have to pay taxes on this 
additional $800. Under this proposal, the 
taxpayer would not only have less incentive 
to make contributions to his church and 
charities, and to own his own home, but he 
would also have less money with which to do 
these things. 

There are other examples. The recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that Bible read- 
ing and the Lord’s Prayer in public schools 
is unconstitutional, even when anyone who 
objects to participation can be excused, 
struck a major blow at the religious heritage 
of our people. And already the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which financed and 
conducted the lawsuit in the prayer and 
Bible reading case, has commenced a lawsuit 
in California seeking to have the words “un- 
der God” in the pledge of allegiance de- 
clared unconstitutional. These suits are 
brought in the name of freedom of religion, 
but what they are designed to insure is not 
freedom of religion, but freedom from re- 
ligion. 

The latest assault on private property 
takes the form of a “civil rights“ proposal 
sent to the Congress by the administration. 
Under this proposal, private owners of hotels, 
motels, restaurants, places of amusement, 
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and retail businesses would be prohibited 
from exercising their property rights to re- 
fuse admission to their property or service 
on their property, to anyone they desire. 
Previous laws have limited the use of prop- 
erty by forbidding its use in certain ways 
which might hurt others, but this new pro- 
posal would prescribe affirmative ways in 
which people must use their property. In 
simple language, it changes the tenor of the 
law from do not’s to do's. 

There is no consolation in the fact that 
assaults on property and religious rights are 
made piecemeal, through the process of 
“gradualism.” Once the precedents are 
established, as was evident from the prayer 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the pace of 
erosion increases. 

Evil is no less evil when perpetrated with 
a “noble” motive or by a nice “respectable” 
person or group; and a man who loses his 
liberty is no less deprived because his liberty 
was taken from him by natives of his own 
country who profess high motives, rather 
than by foreigners who profess an alien 
ideology. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


Independence of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Belatedly, Mr. Speaker, 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Diosdado P. Macapagal; and His 
Excellency the Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States, Amelito R. Mutuc, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of her 
independence. 

It was on June 12, 1898, that General 
Emilio Aguinaldo proclaimed the Philip- 
pines independence from Spain, after 
centuries of subjugation. Although that 
independence was soon eclipsed by sev- 
eral decades of U.S. rule, that rule was 
in the nature of political tutelage which 
was terminated as soon as it became clear 
to all concerned that the people of the 
Philippines were indeed fully capable of 
standing on their own feet. 

The Philippines received its independ- 
ence from the United States in 1946, but 
in view of the transitory nature of the 
period of American rule, it is fitting that 
the independence of the Philippines be 
dated from 1898, when its people first 
breathed the exhilarating air of free- 
dom. No one can phrase this point more 
eloquently than President Macapagal 
has done when he said: 

A nation is born into freedom on the day 
when such a people, molded into a nation by 
a process of cultural evolution and sense of 
oneness born of common struggle and suf- 
fering, announces to the world that it as- 
serts its natural right to liberty and is ready 
to defend it with blood, life, and honor, 


It was almost 187 years ago that our 
American Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Our forefathers, like yours, 
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were ready to defend their natural right 
to liberty with their blood, life, and 
honor. Thus both our nations, through 
their respective struggles for independ- 
ence, have earned the right to the title of 
defenders of freedom. 

But another equally important reason 
for referring to our two nations as de- 
fenders of freedom is that we are both 
stanch advocates of the representative 
form of government, believing in the 
fundamental principles that government 
shall be based on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that man has certain unalien- 
able rights, among which are the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

In addition to these solid moral, ideo- 
logical, and political bonds between our 
two nations, there is the unforgettable 
shared experience of Americans and Fil- 
ipinos fighting shoulder to shoulder on 
Bataan and holding on to Corregidor; 
the shared experience of the Bataan 
death march and the prison camps; and 
the shared experience of together liberat- 
ing the Philippines from the Japanese 
conqueror. What a magnificent demon- 
stration of the mutual respect and mu- 
tual loyalty between our two nations, 
when in the darkest days of World War 
II the Filipinos, whom we had then been 
governing for four decades, stood side 
by side with us, even to the bitter end in 
those situations where no other end was 
available. 

Our shared experiences in World War 
II. and our more recent experiences with 
the multitude of military, political, and 
ideological challenges facing us in the 
post-war world, have served to remind us 
that freedom can never be taken for 
granted. To preserve freedom under the 
challenge of alien ideologies, we must be 
ever willing to defend and strengthen our 
free institutions as ardently as our fore- 
fathers worked to establish them. The 
American people are proud to have been 
associated with the Philippine people in 
this noble venture in the past, and look 
forward to a continued association for 
this purpose for years to come. 


Ohio State Employment Service May 
Close Due to Lack of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
informed that the offices of the State 
Employment Service in Ohio and several 
other States may be closed for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year because the Ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Employment 
Service has exhausted his funds and 
cannot pay the various States the full 
amount that is due them for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

In Ohio, for example, I am told that 
$454,000 is due the State employment 
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service from U.S. Employment Service 
and cannot be paid. 

Fortunately, Willard P. Dudley, the 
new director of the Ohio agency, has 
been trying to save money and has budg- 
eted so that he would have had a sur- 
plus of $206,000 on June 30 if he had 
received the full amount due from the 
Federal Government. In so doing, he 
has resisted the efforts of Federal rep- 
resentatives who, only a few weeks ago, 
were urging him to spend more so that 
he would not show a large surplus at the 
end of the year. 

The default on the part of the U.S. 
Employment Service leaves Mr. Dudley 
$248,000 short of the amount he must 
have, mostly for payroll, for the rest of 
this month, even after all savings from 
nonpersonnel items have been trans- 
ferred to the payroll account. 

He will have no funds to pay his em- 
ployees after tomorrow unless Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Goodwin, the Administrator of 
U.S. Employment Service, is able to work 
a miracle and produce the money. 

Mr. Dudley is asking his employees to 
volunteer to maintain service for the 
unemployed, even though they have no 
assurance they can ever receive payment 
for such services for the rest of June. 

If the Administrator of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service has obligated his agen- 
cy beyond its appropriations, I am cer- 
tain the House will wish to have a full 
investigation. This is a very serious sit- 
uation indeed. 

It is a serious situation for men and 
women who are out of work or who be- 
come unemployed in the next 10 days. 
Unless volunteers work without pay, these 
people will not be able to register and 
report as required by law. They will not 
be eligible for their weekly checks. And 
the newly unemployed will not be able 
to register and begin to draw compen- 
sation. 

I would like to suggest that Members 
refer to my speech in the House April 30 
which appears on pages 7412-7419 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date. 
They may find therein some explanation 
of why the U.S. Employment Service is 
now unable to completely fulfill its obli- 
gation to the State services in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

In that speech I revealed how the 
Goodwin agency here in Washington has 
insisted that the State agencies turn 
their backs on the unemployed, who 
should be their primary responsibility, 
and are spending large sums of money to 
lease new buildings and furnish new of- 
fices in elegant fashion so that they may 
attract professional and white-collar 
people who are looking for better jobs. 
The bureaucrats who staff these agencies 
explain that the clients they wish to at- 
tract do not like the atmosphere of an 
unemployment compensation office. In 
short, they consider the unemployed un- 
fit to associate with those who have jobs 
and this is a disgrace and an outrage. 

An explanation of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service deficiency may be found 
also in the thousands of inches of classi- 
fied advertising that have been inserted 
in the newspapers of this Nation, most of 
it for the purpose of recruiting people 
who are employed. 
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I am certain that there would be no 
question of a deficiency today if U.S. 
Employment Service were not trying to 
take over the work of college placement 
officers, and going into the field of high 
school counseling for which its employees 
have no competence. 

By way of explanation for those who 
may be unfamiliar with the arrange- 
ments between the State and Federal 
agencies, let me say that the States col- 
lect through their own taxes on employ- 
ers the amounts required to pay unem- 
ployment compensation. The Federal 
Government also taxes these employers 
and it is from the Federal collection that 
funds are dispensed to the States to pay 
for the administration and operation of 
the system. Thus, the Federal authori- 
ties have a great deal of purse string 
control over the States, and they have 
used this control to insist that the States 
expand services into areas not related in 
any way to the primary responsibility of 
serving the unemployed. 

It is a crying shame that this empire 
building now results in cutting off serv- 
ices to the unemployed for the remainder 
of the fiscal year unless, of course, em- 
ployees in Ohio respond to the appeal for 
volunteer help and similar or other ar- 
rangements can be made in other States. 

It should be made crystal clear that 
closing these offices is a Federal responsi- 
bility and it is not the result of any State 
government program. The Federal 
agency has defaulted on its obligation 
to the States. It has failed to provide 
the funds that are due the States and 
which the States have been urged to 
spend. 

Incidenally, it may be of interest that 
the total Federal payment to Ohio this 
year for administration of the employ- 
ment service is about $17 million, while 
Ohio employers contribute over $26 mil- 
lion to the fund from which this money 
is distributed. 


Independence of Mali 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, the Federation of Mali celebrated 
her third anniversary of independence. 
We wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President of the Mali Federation, Modibo 
Keita; and His Excellency the Mali Am- 
bassador to the United States, Oumar 
Sow. 

On June 20, 1960, the Mali Federation, 
comprising the former French Soudan 
and Senegal, became an independent 
state within the French community. 
The federation was not a lasting one, for 
historical and immediate differences led 
to its breakup by August. The two 
member states amicably parted, with 
Soudan retaining the name Mali. 
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The new Republic of Mali, proclaimed 
on September 22, 1960, was the heir of 
an ancient and brilliant empire which 
flourished in Africa around the time the 
European continent was experiencing 
what historians have popularly called its 
“dark ages.” The Mali empire ex- 
tended over a large portion of West 
Africa, and its Islamic civilization was 
dynamic and prosperous. The people 
and government of the new Mali are de- 
termined to emulate the Mali of the 


past. 

The Republic of Mali shares common 
borders with Mauritania, Senegal, 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, and 
the Sahara. It has always been a cross- 
roads on the trans-Saharan trade routes, 
and its age-old settlements such as Tim- 
buctoo conjure up images of the Arabian 
Nights. 

But Mali is as much of the 20th cen- 
tury as of the past. It has been a center 
of political activity since World War II 
when Modibo Keita, now the President 
of Mali, the late Mamadou Konate, and 
several other prominent Soudanese were 
among the cofounders of the regional 
political movement, Rassemblement 
Democratique Africain. 

Since achieving independence Mali has 
been an active force working toward 
greater unity on the African continent, 
in the Ghana-Guinea-Mali union, as one 
of the founders of the Casablanca group, 
and recently at Addis Ababa as a stanch 
supporter of an inter-African unity 
charter. Reporting back to the people 
of Mali after the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity had been 
signed, President Keita stated that an 
important step had been taken to frus- 
trate attempts at division and crystalli- 
zation of Africa into antagonistic blocs. 

The spirit of the new Mali is accurately 
reflected in the constitution of the re- 
public. Reaffirming the rights and liber- 
ties of man and of the citizen, the pre- 
amble provides that the republic “shall 
create the conditions necessary for the 
harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual and the family as the center of a 
modern society, with full respect for the 
African personality.” The preamble 
enumerates certain rights: the right to 
employment and to rest, the right to 
strike, and the right to assemble into 
organizations of cooperation or organiza- 
tions created by one’s choice for the pro- 
motion and defense of professional in- 
terests. 

The new Mali deserves our congratula- 
tions for its dynamic resurgence. Presi- 
dent Modibo Keita is one of Africa's 
rising young political leaders who is be- 
coming known and who is being listened 
to throughout the African continent. 
Mali’s economy is being transformed by 
carefully thought out development plans. 
The people of Mali are engaged in build- 
ing schools and working the land in a 
huge national investissement humain— 
human inyestment—development pro- 
gram. 

On this third anniversary of inde- 
pendence we salute the people of Mali 
and President Modibo Keita for 3 years 
of noteworthy accomplishments and ex- 
press our best wishes for Mali’s continu- 
ing development and prosperity. 
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Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following: 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 
THE COMMITTEE AND THE BILL 


Each month I get many letters urging me 
to support or oppose various legislation. 
Since lawmaking is the primary duty of a 
Congressman, I carefully consider each let- 
ter. Some write urging me to vote no“ on 
a particular bill when it hasn’t yet been in- 
troduced in Congress. Others, seeing that 
a particular bill has been introduced, write 
the next day urging me to take a stand on it 
and give them my opinion on the bill. 

Many times I immediately know my own 
feeling on the subject matter of a particu- 
lar bill. But my 18 years’ experience in Con- 
gress has taught me that it is far wiser and 
more responsible to wait until the bill is 
reported out of committee before taking a 
position. When I reply to a constituent 
that my position on a bill is not yet firm, 
I am accused of being wishy-washy. 

When a bill is introduced in Congress, it 
is referred to a particular committee where 
it receives much detailed study. Here the 
merits of a measure are put into workable 
form, much more easily than could be ac- 
complished before 435 House Members. 
What goes into a committee does not always 
come out; what does come out often differs 
considerably from the original bill. 

Take the President’s tax reform bill, for 
example. Of 37 specific tax reform meas- 
ures presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 22 have been approved, 6 have been 
rejected, and 9 are still under study. Any 
of the approved or rejected items can be 
changed at any time. When the tax reform 
measure was first introduced, I received a 
deluge of letters urging me to vote against 
the measure because of several items con- 
tained in the bill. To date, the committee 
has rejected several of the President's pro- 
posals, including the charitable contribu- 
tion deduction, travel expense deduction, and 
others. After having rejected the Presi- 
dent's proposal on a section of the oil de- 
pletion tax law, the committee reversed it- 
self and approved it. 

When I answer a letter stating that I have 
not yet formed an opinion on a particular 
bill, I am not being wishy-washy or evasive. 
A doctor cannot treat a patient until he 
knows all the symptoms, and I cannot vote 
on a bill until all the changes in it have 
been made. It is possible, while a bill is in 
committee, to support a bill one day and be 
against it the next, in light of committee 
action. 


FEDERAL LOANS APPROVED 

Improved electrical service is due for rural 
consumers in my district with announce- 
ment this month of approval of a $980,000 
loan by the REA to Northwest Electric Co-op, 
Inc., Woodward. The loan is for construc- 
tion of 143 miles of distribution line to serve 
$20 consumers, and other system improve- 
ments. 

Also approved was a $49,000 study by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration on de- 
veloping tourist facilities in eastern and 
south central Oklahoma. A total of 41 
counties are involved. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs will provide $5,000 for the study, 
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to be carried out in Grady, Jefferson, and 
Stephens Counties in my district. 

Speaking of ARA, five votes defeated the 
bill to authorize appropriations of $455.5 
million to continue the program. Since the 
program was begun 2 years ago, $3.8 million 
has been spent in my district alone, creating 
jobs for almost 1,000 persons. It takes time 
to get applications processed and it takes 
time to build factories and plants. It can't 
be done overnight. Opponents who charged 
that the program “failed to produce” should 
have realized this. 

PROSPECTS FOR NEW WHEAT LEGISLATION 

Letters from farmers this month talk of 
one thing—new wheat legislation. Some 
say “let the farmer stew in his own juice,” 
others want new legislation. “Support the 
new wheat bill,” they say, although there are 
three different wheat bills before Congress. 

One bill would continue the present wheat 
program for 2 years and call for a new refer- 
endum, Another would set up a voluntary 
program with wheat acreage being added to 
the feed grain base. Farmers would get acre- 
age payments for diverting wheat. A third 
bill would wipe all bills off the books and 
start over. Supports would be set at the 
average world market price for the past 3 
years. Supplies would be brought down by 
a major voluntary cropland retirement pro- 
gram, with payments on a bid basis. 

This part of the bill is seen as the trouble 
spot. Farmers generally grow all they can 
and few worry about surpluses, observers 
feel. It is feared that a return to the Benson 
farm program and high surpluses would 
result. At this time, there does not seem 
to be much inclination on the part of Con- 
gress to enact new wheat legislation. Hear- 
ings are due, but when they will be held 
is uncertain. The urban Congressman, who 
has always gone along with the farmer, may 
be tiring of helping the farmer at the ex- 
pense of the city dweller. As for myself, I 
will work for whatever legislation is best for 
the wheat farmers in my district. More than 
12,000 farmers voted against the referendum, 
but more than 10,000 voted for it, Some 
Kind of legislation will be needed. 

SOMEONE IS NUTS 

Former President Eisenhower said this 
month that “anyone who would spend $40 
billion to put a man on the moon is nuts.“ 
Well, the Russians must be nuts because 
they are working like crazy to get there first. 
Anyone who wants to live on earth with a 
Russian man-in-the-moon is nuts, Mili- 
tarily, a moon-based rocket force would be 
impossible to cope with. Economically, the 
new metals or minerals yet undiscovered by 
man would certainly prove advantageous to 
science. Let's not kid ourselves into believ- 
ing the Russians would give us one-half of 
the moon if they claimed it first. They 
haven't done so on earth, by any means. 
It has always been part of many to seek 
out, to explore. Imagine a conversation be- 
tween King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella, and 
Christopher Columbus: The date, 1492: 

“King FERDINAND. Chris old boy, I under- 
stand you want to take your boat out into 
the ocean and go exploring. 

“CoLUMBUS. That's right Ferdy, I believe 
there is something out there besides a lot of 
water. 

“ISABELLA. Anyone who would take a boat 
to the edge of the ocean and risk falling off 
the world is nuts. You can sit here on your 
soft cushion and eat peeled grapes. Anyway, 
if we want to increase our world prestige we 
can send the Vice King down to southern 
Spain on a good-will tour. 

“CoLumsBus. That wouldn't work. They 
would probably throw eggs at him. 

“King FERDINAND. Im against this ocean 
trip because of the cost. 
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“COLUMBUS. At least you don't have to 
worry about a congress. Just give me three 
ships, three crews, some pocket change and 
T'I] be off, 

“King FERDINAND. Why can’t we send an 
instrument over there in a bottle and get 
information about that land? 

“CoLtumBus. We can, but how are you go- 
ing to get samples of minerals, forest, and 
vegetation and all that jazz if you don't 
send a man. Besides, everyone knows Prus- 
sia is exploring, they may get there first. 

“King FERDINDAND. Nope, sorry Chris. You 
can’t go. In the first place, there is nothing 
worth having out there, and in the second 
place I've got to stand recoronation this fall 
and there has been entirely too much junket- 
ing lately. Let's spend our money on bu- 
bonic plague research. 

Columns. OK, maybe the history books 
will give me credit for the trip anyway. 

“King FERDINAND. Maybe, but they will long 
remember me as the King that stood for ‘lazy 
faire,’ individual individualism, and what's 
good for General Engine is good enough for 
me.” 

Anytime I may be of service to you, please 
call on me. 

Cordially your friend, 

Vicron WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 22, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
CIVIL RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

The fifth amendment: “No person shall 
be * * * deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.” 

The 10th amendment: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

The 14th amendment: Section 1: “All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. * * * Nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

To bring some reasonableness from the 
current political and emotional controversy 
on civil rights, it is necessary to examine 
the question within the framework of the 
Constitution and the 5th, 10th, and 14th 
amendments which bear directly upon it. 
Much of the difficulty in the present situa- 
tion is because the President, the Attorney 
General and those who aspire to leadership 
of the Negro race now want discrimination 
in favor of the Negroes and against the 
whites. 

Equal justice under the law as defined 
by the Constitution is the only safe guaran- 
tee of the rights of all our people including 
the Negroes. In a speech in the House this 
week I pointed out: the scales of justice must 
be balanced for the protection of all law- 
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abiding citizens of every color, race, and 
national origin. We cannot allow white 
men to die at the hands of Negroes without 
just as vigorous protest and all-out effort 
to bring to justice the murderers as when 
a Negro dies, I called to the attention of 
the House the murder in Hoboken, N.J., 
last week of Walter Glockner, a 27- 
year-old truckdriver who was shot in the 
back and killed because he was fighting for 
more democracy and better treatment for 
the members of his local union. In con- 
trast to the murder of Medgar Evers, the 
Negro leader in Mississippi, there was no 
public outcry at the murder of Walter 
Glockner, no message to his wife and two 
small daughters from the President, no an- 
nouncement by the Attorney General that 
the full force of the FBI would be used to 
track down his murderers. The entire coun- 
try was shocked at the brutal and cowardly 
murder of Medgar Evers. Murder is a das- 
tardly business and its perpetrators should 
be run down and punished whether the 
victim is a Negro leader such as Medgar 
Evers, or a union member, Walter Glockner, 
or a young white soldier who was run over 
by a group of Negroes in a drunken brawl 
in Washington this week. (These people 
have now been arrested and it is hoped a 
full investigation and proper punishment 
will be made.) Medgar Evers was fighting 
for a cause in which he believed as was 
Walter Glockner and they will have died 
for no reason at all at the hands of depraved 
assailants and they will have lived and died 
in vain, as will others both black and white, 
unless the forces of law and order and the 
power of Government dispenses justice 
equally and does not make martyrs out of 
slain Negroes, and just statistics of white 
men who die at the hands of Negroes. To 
insure the rights of all, let us pray that the 
God-fearing people of America, both colored 
and white, will rise in justified anger at 
using death as a political weapon and de- 
mand that all the forces of law and order 
be brought into play to bring to justice those 
who defy the laws, those who commit mur- 
der. 

Essential, too, in the protection of civil 
rights is to keep in mind the constitutional 
guarantees in the 5th and 14th amendments 
calling for the protection of property rights. 
Property rights can easily be called the 
theme in the economic struggle in the world 
today between free people and communism. 
The basis of capitalism, our system of indi- 
vidual freedom, is founded in the right to 
the private ownership of property, the right 
to do what one will with one’s own. We 
must do nothing in this country to jeopardize 
the precious human right of property owner- 
ship. In this area, therefore, it is completely 
proper for me to own and operate a facility 
which sells goods or serves food or houses 
just redheaded people or one-legged people, 
or any criteria which I, the owner, deter- 
mine. It may be poor economics and I may 
go out of business, but this, too, is my pre- 
cious right, the right to serve whom I please, 
to associate with whom I please, to hire 
whom I please based on the qualifications 
and ability I determine necessary in the peo- 
ple I employ. 

In the area of public ownership, where the 
money of all the taxpayers is used to main- 
tain and operate the facility, such facilities 
must be opened and integrated and all 
served equally because all the people pay 
taxes. There is a grave question of the right 
of the Federal Government to be in the busi- 
ness of supporting recreational facilities, 
swimming pools, etc., but once we have ac- 
cepted the right of the Government to spend 
the taxpayers’ money thus, then all taxpayers 
must be permitted to participate in the bene- 
fits. 

As to a Federal FEPC, again we cannot de- 
mand through Federal legislation that pri- 
vate employers hire on the basis of race. 
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Employment is a matter of hiring those who 
are able to do the job the employer must 
have done and who have the skills, the 
knowledge and the ability to perform the job. 
To demand hiring practices on any other 
basis will lead to greater injustices and even 
more intolerable inequities. No man should 
be held back in Federal employment because 
of his race, but he should not be hired or 
advanced on the basis of race alone. Impor- 
tant also is the fact that while the Negroes 
comprise only 10 percent of the population 
of 186 million people in this country, they 
already hold jobs, especially in government, 
far beyond this percentage. In Washington 
in such agencies as the Post Office Depart- 
ment, General Services Administration, etc., 
employment for Negroes runs as high as 40 to 
50 percent. The danger in the current cli- 
mate of mob action, violence and weighting 
the laws to favor the Negro is the breakdown 
in constitutional guarantees of civil rights 
with the inevitable reaction that could lose 
for the Negro all the gains he has made and 
he, along with all our other citizens suffer 
because of the weakening of our system of 
society, 
CURRENT ISSUES 

The “hot line” agreement, is frightening 
in its implications. It could lead to the ulti- 
mate failure in the long list of Kennedy fail- 
ures—the destruction of our country and 
victory for the Communists. This could hap- 
pen because of the Communist’s admitted 
lack of honor in keeping agreements and in 
using lies in international relations. 

Those supporting the decisions against 
reading the Bible and prayer in public schools 
seem unaware of the religious heritage of 
this Nation, the fact that it was founded by 
those who believed in the Deity and inter- 
wove into our basic concept of government 
faith in God. The real danger in the recent 
decisions is seen in a new move in a suit 
filed by the American Civil Liberties Union 
to eliminate the words “under God” from the 
Pledge of Allegiance. There is evidently a 
planned and organized drive to eliminate the 
religious beliefs of our forefathers from all 
phases of our national life. This move will 
be successful unless we who continue to hold 
our faith in a Supreme Being take steps now 
to protect our religious heritage from the 
atheist and antireligious. 


Independence of Kuwait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
19, Kuwait celebrated the second anni- 
versary of her independence. We wish to 
take this opportunity to send warm fe- 
licitations to His Highness, the Amir of 
Kuwait, Shaikh Sir Abdullah al-Salim 
al-Subah; and the Honorable Talaat 
Ghoussien, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of Kuwait to the United States. 

A progressive nation, a welfare state, 
a modern metropolis—these are the 
titles which would be used when speak- 
ing of Kuwait. As a progressive nation, 
a constitution was recently promulgated 
by the ruler to give his subjects a say in 
the running of the government. This 
document established a National Assem- 
bly, to be freely elected by the people, as 
was the case in the recent elections held 
last January. 
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It is a welfare state since many public 
services are given free to the people. 
Modern schools, including primary, sec- 
ondary, and college, have been built to 
stress the desires of the head of state to 
have the people of Kuwait educated. 
And in each degree of education, all is 
paid for by the government. Modern 
hospitals and clinics, too, have been 
erected to care for the ills of the people. 
And as with education, all expenses are 
paid for by the state. 

It is a modern metropolis, for rising 
from the desert sands along the Persian 
Gulf is the city of Kuwait. Well planned 
with wide streets, parks, government 
buildings, and housing developments, the 
city now boasts air conditioning, movies, 
and electrical equipment, which we in 
the United States take for granted but 
which are scarce in other parts of the 
world, to make living quite comfortable 
for both foreigner and citizen. 

These improvements, though, have 
been recent innovations to Kuwait. Rec- 
ognized as an independent sheikdom in 
1899 by Great Britain, but under the 
protection of British forces and allowing 
its foreign affairs to be handled by Lon- 
don, Kuwait was thus preserved as a 
separate entity from the encroaching 
claims of the Turkish and German em- 
pires. During the early years of the 
20th century, the populace continued 
in their old ways, as exporters of dates 
and pearls, and go-betweens for goods 
arriving through the Persian Gulf route, 
a peaceful people living their lives as 
their fathers did. Modernization came 
suddenly and swiftly with the discovery 
of oil in 1938. Today everything one sees 
in Kuwait is derived from oil. It fs esti- 
mated that under the sands of Kuwait 
is located the richest and largest oil 
deposit in the world. After World War 
II, when oil production in the Middle 
East surged ahead, money flowed into the 
country. With the wisdom of a benev- 
olent leader, Sheik Abdullah as-Sabah, 
who was elected ruler in 1950, initiated 
his programs of reform and develop- 
ment. 

Even with the development projects 
for the state, oil royalties continued to 
increase too rapidly for the country to 
absorb. Foreign investment programs 
were begun so that the idle capital would 
be useful to others. And when this 
proved insufficient, there was established 
a fund for Middle East development, to 
abet the progress of the countries in the 
Middle East. To date, there have been 
loans granted to Jordan, the Sudan, and 
Libya, with several others under consid- 
eration. 

Kuwait is a shining example for the 
other oil countries of the Middle East to 
follow. Everyone in Kuwait benefits 
from the liberal policies of the govern- 
ment. As fourth largest oil producer in 
the world, its security is assured for 
many years. Yet the government is 
looking ahead to the time when their 
oil pools will have been depleted. New 
industries have been inaugurated to 
diversify the economy. Harbor facilities 
were improved so that its ports will once 
again become a lure for world commerce, 

Amicable relations with the United 
States has been the rule since gaining 
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complete independence from British pro- 
tection on June 19, 1961, with our Navy 
using its harbors and port facilities sev- 
eral times a year. Mutual respect and 
admiration has grown up between Amer- 
ican oil personnel and Kuwaitis, further 
cementing a strong bond. It is thus with 
pride that we may claim Kuwait as our 
friend. On this their second anniversary 
of independence, let us express our sin- 
cere admiration for their success and 
hope for their continued prosperity and 
good will. 


Canada’s 12-Mile Limit Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Canada 
and the United States have a community 
of interest in many economic areas. 
Likewise, we have conflicts of interest. 
However, I believe that every Canadian, 
just as every American, knows that the 
welfare of each country is linked closely 
and our economies are dependent one 
upon the other. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I had the priv- 
ilege of writing an article on Canada’s 
proposal for a 12-mile fishing limit and 
I have urged that our Government ex- 
plore Canadian Prime Minister Pearson’s 
proposal in this regard. 

Because it is timely, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the news- 
paper article which appeared in the 
June 23, 1963, issue of the Seattle Times: 
FisH RIGHTS Orr CANADA NOT EXPENDABLE 

(By Representative THomas M. PELLY) 

WasnHincton.—On June 4, the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada announced the unilateral 
extension of his country's claimed territorial 
waters. A 12-mile fishing zone, established 
on the so-called straight-baseline principle, 
will take effect in mid-May 1964. This Ca- 
nadian action could have serious effects upon 
the fishing industry of the American Pacific 
Northwest. 

The announcement was not unexpected. 
Since the U.N. General Assembly on the Law 
of the Sea in 1956, when a Canadian official 
supported the concept of a narrow territorial 
sea and a broader contiguous zone for fish- 
ery control, Canadians have urged extensions 
of their jurisdiction in waters close to the 
coast of Canada. Although the Canadians 
have in the past endeavored to achieve new 
and wider fishery and territorial limits 
through negotiations, failure to achieve an 
agreement strengthened the position of 
those Canadians advocating unilateral 
action. 

For many years, U.S. fishermen have been 

fishing in waters close to the west coast of 
Canada. The first were fishermen who 
worked the rich halibut grounds off British 
Columbia. Although the halibut fishery has 
since expanded north and west along the 
coast to the Bering Sea, these grounds— 
early discovered—are still of . 
Importance to American fishermen. 
U.S. fishing for halibut within the ERRA 
12-mile limit is eliminated, a maximum of 
330 vessels and 1,500 fishermen will be 
affected. 

American salmon trollers have also con- 
ducted a fishery in waters along the west 
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coast of Vancouver Island. The catch of sal- 
mon from this fishery within 12 miles of the 
coast annually yields about 1,700,000 pounds, 
or $535,000, to U.S. fishermen. 

A major development since the Second 
World War has been the expansion of the 
trawling industry in the Pacific Northwest. 
Today, some 120 vessels working out of 
Washington ports, land 40 million pounds of 
fish annually, valued at over $2 million to the 
fishermen. In 1962, out of a total Pacific 
Northwest trawl catch of 75 million pounds, 
about 18 million pounds (valued at $900,000) 
came from within the Canadian 12-mile 
limit. 

The U.S. fisheries off the Canadian coast in 
the Pacific Northwest have been carried on 
for such a long time that U.S. fishermen, in 
our judgment, have established certain his- 
toric rights. We would consider it neither 
just nor equitable for Canada to abolish 
these fisheries by flat, as it were. We would 
fully expect our own Government to take 
measures consistent with the long history of 
U.S. participation in these fisheries and to 
prevent injury to U.S. fishermen who pres- 
ently fish those waters. 

The consequences of such a move on Can- 
ada’s part would not be felt in the Pacific 
Northwest alone. Important U.S. fisheries 
based in New England ports are carried on off 
the Canadian coast in the Atlantic Ocean. 

But our historic rights are so well-estab- 
lished and our tradition of working out fish- 
ery problems amicably with Canada so firm, 
that I have no doubt that the two Govern- 
ments can solve these problems. It seems to 
me the Canadian Government is prepared to 
recognize these rights and, therefore, that 
our Government should accept the Canadian 
invitation to find a mutually agreeable solu- 
tion to the serious problem now before us. 

In connection with these negotiations my 
chief. concern from past experience is a 
wishywashy attitude on the part of our 
State Department, which seems to feel that 
the American fishing interests are nd- 
able in consideration of the so-called broad 
picture. 

It should be pointed out to the Canadians 
that vast quantities of the Canadian fish 
catch are marketed in the United States. 
During the 5-year period from 1956 to 1960, 
inclusive, Canadian exports of fishery prod- 
ucts to the United States averaged about $101 
million annually, or 70 percent by value of 
Canada’s exports of fishery products. We 
should let it be known that the sharing of 
this U.S. market by Canadian fishermen is a 
privilege, not a right. 

Furthermore, it is a privilege that US. 
fishermen and other Americans are asking 
the U.S. Congress to withhold from any na- 
tion which takes unjust action against 
American fishermen. 

But I do not suggest that we threaten, be- 
cause there is no room for threats between 
Canadians and Americans. I mean, rather, 
that we make sure that Canada is aware of 
the realities of the situation, just as we are 
when we recognize that we cannot change 
history by ignoring the 12-mile limit prob- 
lem and hoping that it will go away. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan Dorn: 
The Launching of the “John C. Calhoun” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday June 22, 1963, at 
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Newport News, Va., the SSB(N) 630— 
the USS. John C. Calhoun—was 
launched. 

This Polaris submarine bears the name 
of one of the most illustrious men ever 
to grace the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States. President Kennedy, in 
his book “Profiles in Courage,” said “who 
formed with Webster the most outstand- 
ing triumvirate the Senate has ever 
known, Henry Clay and John C. Cal- 
houn.” 

Harriet Martineau, the English spin- 
ster, referred to Calhoun as the “cast 
iron man who looks as if he had never 
been born and never could be extin- 
guished.” 

He could have— 


Said Webster— 


demolished Newton, Calvin, or even John 
Locke as a logician. 


President Kennedy, in his book above 
referred to, had this to say— 

His speeches, stripped of all excess verbiage, 
marched across the Senate floor in even 
columns, measured, disciplined, carrying all 
before them. 


It is little wonder that President Ken- 
nedy, at my request, designated such an 
important instrument in our arsenal of 
freedom for a man who championed in 
cause so dear to the heart of every living 
South Carolinian. 


The speaker for the occasion was the 
brilliant orator, our beloved colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
Honorable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn. Mr. Dorn’s magnificent address, 
delivered in his inimitable oratorical 
style, brought round after round of spon- 
taneous patriotic applause. No one 
could have suppressed Mr. Dorn on this 
occasion. Mr. Speaker, South Carolina 
was proud of Mr. Dorn’s performance for 
her favorite son. South Carolina is 
proud of Mr. Dorn. 

I want the Congress of the United 
States and America to read his address. 
Capt. G. A. Wright, chaplain for the 5th 
Naval District delivered a most appropri- 
ate prayer for the occasion. I want to 
insert this prayer just before Mr. Dorn’s 
address: 

PRAYER BY Carr. G. A. WRIGHT 

Almighty and Ever-loving God, whose 
way is in the sea and across the ocean waves, 
whose path winds silently through the dark, 
deep waters, at this solemn moment we in- 
voke Thy devine blessing upon this launch- 
ing ceremony. In Thy mercy, O God, help 
us to lift this occasion to a level where we 
may experience the triumph of the best 
within us. We confess that we are not al- 
Ways ready to acknowledge either Thy sov- 
ereignty or our dependence upon Thee. 
Too often have we failed to recognize Thy 
power, even when the evidence around us— 
and within us—was remembering. Give us, 
therefore, the insight to demonstrate Thy 
praise not only in words but in deeds, and 
may we never, never fail Thee. For all who 
have contributed to the total effort—human 
and material—essential to the making of 
this exciting occasion a present reality, we 
readily raise our gratitude and appreciation. 
Especially do we remember with thanks the 
unnamed Americans who in one way or an- 
other shoulder the higher cost of keeping the 
free world free. We commend to Thee the 
officers and men who share the awesome re- 
sponsibility of manning and controlling this 
mighty Polaris submarine. May they and 
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all who follow ever serve with loyalty, cour- 
age, and devotion as John C. Calhoun fulfills 
whatever mission assigned. “Eternal Father, 
stay and save, whose arms doth bind the 
restless wave,” save us from the temptation 
to place our security and trust in ships, in 
arms alone, when our real strength lies in 
the determination to place patriotism before 
self-interest, truth before propaganda, law 
before tyranny and faith in God before un- 
belief and self-sufficing. We who love free- 
dom more than life pray this prayer in the 
name and for the sake of the Prince of 

Peace. Amen. 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
Democrat, Or SOUTH CAROLINA, AT THE 
LAUNCHING OF THE POLARIS SUBMARINE 
U.S.S. “JOHN C. CALHOUN,” Newport NEWS, 
Va., JUNE 22, 1963 


England in the year 1500 was a small dot 
on the map of the world. Her population 
and land area were insignificant when com- 
pared to the populations and land masses of 
Eurasia. England had experienced invasion 
and conquest by the Romans and Normans. 
Around the year 1500 British leaders were 
aware there would be future attempts at 
conquests of their native land by foreign 
powers. These were men of great foresight. 
They had imagination and vision. They had 
keen insight into future eventualities and 
future dangers. They formulated a policy 
for survival. They took an inventory and 
found that England could muster no great 
land armies and had access to limited natural 
resources. These intrepid leaders turned to 
science and technology as a means of sur- 
vival. England turned to her skills and to 
the industrial arts. England did the things 
she could do best. She built a navy—the 
superior of any in the world. She destroyed 
the Spanish Armada and for nearly 400 years 
Britannia ruled the waves. Her great navy 
controlled the seven seas of the world. She 
led the world in commerce, The sun never 
set on the English language, English art, 
literature, and culture. British law, the 
Christian religion, and dignity of the indi- 
vidual followed the British fleet to the very 
ends of the earth. The British Navy with 
their Union Jack was the symbol of peace 
and civilized power. Our country today is 
much indebted for our own freedom to the 
imperial British Navy. 

The United States, as it faces the future, is 
confronted with a similar problem. We are 
outnumbered numerically, and in the face of 
Communist expansion we are small geo- 
graphically. We cannot muster the largest 
land armies in the world to insure freedom 
and peace. Our only hope of survival and 
our only hope to maintain free world leader- 
ship and to preserve the peace is through 
superior leadership in science and tech- 
nology. Only as long as we stay ahead of our 
potential enemies in the field of scientific 
research and development, can we hope to 
remain the arsenal of democracy and the 
heart and core of freedom. The hopes and 
aspirations of all free peoples look to this 
Nation for leadership during these critical 
times. We must accept the challenge. We 
have no alternative. 

The launching of the John C. Calhoun here 
today is a manifestation of our determina- 
tion to keep the sea lanes of the world open 
to all nations and to all people. We must 
police the waterways of the world so that 
freemen can remain free and continue active 
in the cause of spreading freedom. There 
will be attempts in the future to control the 
seas of the world for evil, for conquest, and 
for slavery. There will be attempts by the 
forces of totalitarianism to control the air, 
the winds, the air currents, and the weather. 
There will be attempts by these forces of 
autocracy to control the currents of the sea. 
We are on the threshold of the greatest 
challenge in all the history of civilization. 
We must be first. There is no place in the 
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world of today for second best. The nation 
that controls the seas of the world and is 
first in space will control the world for the 
next 1,000 years. The choice is for good or 
for evil. We have no other. We must lead 
and insure freedom, ethics, morality, and 
peace even beyond our own time. 

Science and technology, control of the sea- 
lanes, control of space, leadership, science 
and technology for what? To preserve the 
fundamental principles enunciated in the 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and its Bill of Rights. The importance and 
dignity and worth of the individual, a basic 
belief that man is more than a grain of sand 
on the seashore of time to be shoveled by the 
masters of the state for their own selfish 
glory and power. Millennial days have not 
come. Oppression, slavery, poverty are 
abroad even in this modern world. These 
evils flourish and grow in the areas under 
control of dictators and those seeking to in- 
filtrate and conquer the world. In those 
areas of true representative government, 
those with a republican form of government 
with majority rule, we find on the other 
hand a maximum of liberty, tolerance, un- 
derstanding, law and order, culture, and a 
higher standard of living. This is still the 
world of the strong and the weak, of the 
oppressor and the oppressed, and until the 
millennial years, the United States must re- 
main invincible on the sea, on the land, in 
the air, and in the space beyond the air. 
Our Armed Forces will be truly peace forces. 

This nuclear powered John C. Calhoun is 
a magnificent instrumentality of peace. It 
will embody the traditions, the heritages, and 
and the esprit de corps of the U.S. Navy. 
The U.S. Navy from John Paul Jones down 
to this hour has played a major role in the 
freedom and growth of this Republic. The 
glorious history of the US. Navy will be 
exemplified in the John C. Calhoun and in its 
crew, its officers, and those industrial artists 
of this great shipbuilding yard who no less 
than those in uniform are making a contri- 
bution to the cause of peace and freedom. 

In the budding days of this Republic, John 
C. Calhoun, the statesman, played a leading 
role in the emergence of the new Nation as 
a growing world power. It was John C. 
Calhoun, the nationalist, serving in Con- 
gress as one of the famous war hawks who 
was determined that the United States would 
take its rightful place among the great pow- 
ers of the world. It was in this era of 
Calhoun that the world first realized that a 
new and powerful nation was developing. 
As Secretary of War under President James 
Monroe, Calhoun reorganized our national 
defense and gave it dignity and respect. He 
was far ahead of his time and advocated 
measures of military preparedness which 
were adopted 100 years later. 

Calhoun was a member of the President’s 
Cabinet when the famous Monroe Doctrine 
was formulated and became the cornerstone 
of American foreign policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. This great policy which has 
served this Nation and the free world so 
admirably for 150 years is not dead. It could 
become the springboard from which a world- 
wide Monroe Doctrine could be established. 
In reality our foreign policy today opposing 
aggression anywhere is a modern extension 
of this fearless policy of Monroe and Cal- 
houn. When the Monroe Doctrine was de- 
clared, the United States was a comparative- 
ly weak Nation. Our military weakness was 
overcome by our courage. Our determina- 
tion, our courage, and the cooperation of the 
English Navy preserved the Western Hemi- 
sphere from foreign aggression. In facing 
the problems of the world today, we must ex- 
hibit this same courage. We must resist ag- 
gression anywhere and everywhere. 

The submarine John C. Calhoun will play 
an important role in implementing, preserv- 
ing, and enforcing our foreign policy of 
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resistance to aggression. Cuba in the posses- 
sion of a powerful foreign power is a viola- 
tion of the time-honored policy as enunciated 
in the Monroe Doctrine. Cuba, under the 
domination of a foreign power and with in- 
strumentalities of scientific warfare, is in a 
position to challenge our control of the most 
vital sealanes of the world. It dominates 
the Panama Canal, the link between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. This strategic island, 
the Formosa of the Atlantic, divides the 
western Atlantic. It separates North America 
from South America. It is strategically the 
most important spot in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and cannot be permitted to remain 
in the hands of those sworn to destroy West- 
ern civilization. The peaceful withdrawal of 
these foreign forces of aggression in Cuba 
can only be accomplished through American 
determination and strength. Any imple- 
mentation of our policy to compel with- 
drawal of these aggressors from Cuba must 
necessarily be largely a function of the U.S. 
Navy. The John C. Calhoun and more to 
follow are a necessary and vital part of 
American plans to preserve the peace in the 
Western Hemisphere and insure the security 
and peace of the world. 

The courage, integrity, statesmanship, and 
leadership of John C. Calhoun was again 
manifested when he was Secretary of State 
under President Tyler. While Secretary of 
State, Texas was admitted to the Union. 
The Nation experienced great territorial ex- 
pansion, national growth, and increased in- 
ternational prestige. John C. Calhoun 
realized that the United States must become 
a great continental power stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. As a continental 
power today, our influence is felt in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific as well as through- 
out the world. 

The career of John C. Calhoun typifies the 
opportunity open to all Americans today re- 
gardless of station in life. John C. Calhoun 
believed in opportunity. He believed in 
duty. His life was dedicated to national 
service. John C. Calhoun was born in Ab- 
beville District on the western frontier of 
South Carolina at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He attended the famous log 
cabin school of Dr. Moses Waddell where dis- 
cipline, physical labor, the classics, and Bible 
study created leadership which influenced 
the destiny of the United States. 

Calhoun left the rugged frontier and com- 
pleted his education at Yale and the Litch- 
field, Conn., Law School. He became a 
member of the South Carolina General As- 
sembly, Congressman of the United States, 
Secretary of War, and Vice President under 
John Q. Adams and Andrew Jackson. He 
resigned the Vice Presidency to represent 
South Carolina in the U.S. Senate where he 
became a member of the great triumvirate 
with Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. After 
his tenure as Secretary of State under Pres- 
ident Tyler, Calhoun again returned to the 
U.S. Senate where his career ended in 1850. 

John C. Calhoun was recently selected as 
one of the five greatest U.S. Senators 
of all time. This committee of selec- 
tion was headed by Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, now President of the United States. 
John C. Calhoun’s son-in-law, Thomas G. 
Clemson, provided for the donation of the 
old Calhoun plantation to the State of 
South Carolina for a State college. Clemson 
College today is a monument to John C. 
Calhoun and Thomas G. Clemson. The Cal- 
houn mansion on the Clemson campus is a 
national shrine visited by thousands. 

With this environment, this heritage, and 
Calhoun’s example of devoted service, it was 
natural for Clemson to furnish more officers 
to the Army during World War II than any 
American college with the single exception 
of Texas A. & M. 

John C. Calhoun was a champion. He 
was no common man. He was an uncom- 
mon man. Calhoun excelled in his defense 
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of principle and in his denunciation of 
wrong. 

The Calhoun family and my fellow citi- 
zens are greatly honored to have this great 
instrumentality of defense and peace named 
in honor of our greatest statesman. It is 
indeed gratifying to know that the name of 
John C. Calhoun, a missile in his day, will 
be launched again in the cause of freedom, 
justice, and national honor. 


Independence of Senegal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, Senegal celebrated the 3d year of its 
independence. We wish to take this op- 
portunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency the President of the Sene- 
galese Republic, Leopold Sedar Senghor; 
and His Excellency the Senegalese Am- 
bassador to the United States, Ousmane 
Socé Diop, on this memorable occasion. 

Senegal became independent, first as 
a member of the Mali Federation, com- 
posed of Senegal and the former French 
Soudan, and then as a republic. In its 
3 years of independence Senegal has 
proved its responsibility, both as a mod- 
ern democratic state and as a respected 
voice on the African scene and in the 
world community. 

Under French sponsorship the Republic 
of Senegal was admitted to the United 
Nations on September 28, 1960. As a 
member of the United Nations Senegal 
has cast its vote with the West on im- 
portant issues. At the 17th General 
Assembly, for example, Senegal opposed 
the seating of Communist China and 
accepted the World Court opinion on 
financing U.N. peacekeeping. 

On the African scene Senegal Las con- 
tinually been a strong supporter and 
leader of movements for African unity— 
as a member of the Brazzaville group of 
former French Africa, as a supporter of 
the larger Afro-Malagasy Union, and as 
a signatory of the Charter of African 
unity which emerged from the recent 
Addis Ababa conference of African 
states. This succession of steps toward 
inter-African unity follows the thinking 
of Senegalese President Senghor, who 
has often repeated that the first stage 
toward African unity had to be the 
establishment of regional unity. 

Senegal has a modern educational sys- 
tem and an expanding university at 
Dakar. Located in a beautiful natural 
setting on the shore of the Cape Verde 
Peninsula, Dakar University offers in- 
struction equal to that of European uni- 
versities and makes it possible for Afri- 
can students who could not afford study 
abroad to receive higher education in 
their own country. 

Senegal has public health and preven- 
tive medical services similar to those in 
Europe. Every large town has a clinic, 
and mobile health units have been 
organized to meet the needs of the rural 
population. 
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Senegal’s economy is prosperous and 
is expanding. The basis of the economy 
is agriculture—peanuts is the main cash 
crop—but Senegal has succeeded in 
diversifying its economy. There is a 
growing processing industry centered in 
Dakar, and mining is also being devel- 
oped. The port of Dakar is an essential 
factor in Senegal’s prosperity, for it lies 
at the crossroads of three continents: 
Africa, Europe, and America; it is a 
leading port in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Senegal’s relatively extensive 
road, rail, and air system also contrib- 
utes significantly to the country’s vigor- 
ous economic life by facilitating the 
transportation of produce from the inte- 
rior to the coast. The growing number 
of processing plants, chemical plants, 
and building concerns make Senegal the 
most highly industrialized country of 
former French West Africa. 

The Senegal success story cannot be 
recounted without giving due credit to 
the dramatis personnae—the energetic 
Senegalese and, above all, Senegal's 
statesman president, Leopold Sedar 
Senghor. Even prior to independence 
M. Senghor had achieved a noteworthy 
reputation in politics, as Deputy for 
Senegal in the French National Assem- 
bly, as Secretary of State for Scientific 
Research in the French Government, as 
founder of an African political party. 
Since independence President Senghor’s 
reputation has become worldwide. 
Statesman, intellectual, the author of 
numerous volumes of poetry and essays, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor is a president of 
whom the Senegalese people may be very 
proud. 

Our best wishes, President Senghor 
and the people of Senegal, on this anni- 
versary of your independence. 


Communism in the Himalayas—Threat 
and Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber and November of last year the Chi- 
nese Communists launched massive at- 
tacks along India’s long northern border. 
The Indian Government urgently re- 
quested military assistance from the 
West to bolster its faltering military 
forces. That aid was forthcoming by 
airlift, and it has continued under the 
Nassau agreement with Great Britain. 
But the threat of Chinese Communist 
aggression of India—the danger of fur- 
ther Communist expansion in south 
and southeast Asia remains. Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees, has de- 
voted his most recent newsletter to his 
Massachusetts constituents to this prob- 
lem. It is entitled “Communism in the 
Himalayas—Threat and Response.” In 
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it Senator SALTONSTALL supports con- 
tinuing U.S. military assistance for India 
and gives the reasons why. He also em- 
phasizes our traditional relationship with 
Pakistan and calls for a unified approach 
on the south Asian subcontinent to the 
Communist threat. I consider his steady 
thoughts on this urgent subject ex- 
tremely persuasive as we attempt to 
fashion our national policy in this area 
of the world, and therefore call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to this news- 
letter by placing it in the Record today. 


CoMMUNISM IN THE HIMALAYAS—THREAT AND 
RESPONSE 


In October and November of last fall Com- 
munist China launched massive attacks on 
India’s northern border. This threat to the 
destiny of freedom in south Asia remains 
a serious one, and upon India’s ability to 
hold her ground successfully rests the free 
world’s chances of resisting another thrust 
of Communist expansion. 

This presents the United States with a 
challenge and an opportunity—a challenge 
to our pledge to do what we can to contain 
Communist expansion, and an opportunity 
to help a newly conscious democracy grow 
stronger as a nation capable of maintaining 
her freedom. Yet in its response the United 
States faces an intricate problem, given our 
own limited resources and our traditional 
friendship with Pakistan. 

Since her independence in 1947, India 
has struggled for political unity among peo- 
ples of divergent linguistic and regional 
groupings, and painfully sought for them 
real economic growth and an improved stand- 
ard of living. In foreign affairs, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru has followed a nonalinement 
policy on the grounds that neither East nor 
West has a monopoly on right and that 
India, with her limited resources, could play 
a more helpful role in the cold war if she 
kept herself free from entangling alliances. 
At times, this policy has brought her into 
disagreement with the interests of the United 
States. 

But last fall, Indian illusions about Chi- 
nese Communist friendship were rudely 
shocked with the invasion by her giant 
neighbor to the North. Faced with over- 
whelming defeats suffered by her own army 
and no certain knowledge of how far the 
Chinese would drive, Mr. Nehru requested 
immediate and extensive Western military 
ald. Assistance in winter clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, communications, ammunition, 
and other equipment was provided by U.S. 
airlift, proving anew the Western commit- 
ment to the cause of freedom. 

At Nassau in December of last year, Brit- 
ain and the United States agreed to a joint 
program of $120 million in military aid, 
equally divided, to prepare India in priority 
areas for possible renewed Communist ag- 
gression in the near future. Twelve US. 
Air Force C-130's were sent to help India lift 
troops and supplies to the forward areas. 
A US, team was dispatched to study In- 
dia's indigenous defense production require- 
ments and possible external assistance in 
this area, and a Joint United States-Common- 
wealth military team studied India’s air de- 
fense capability and requirements in light of 
the possibility of Chinese Communist air at- 
tacks in the future. 
Department officials are currently studying 
possible ongoing aid as the Nassau program 
is being completed, and our Government con- 
tinues to consult closely with the British on 
the problem. 

What has happened in India as a result of 
the Communist aggression and the unhesi- 
tating Western support? First, there is a 
passionate public resolve to meet the threat 
to India. Personal jewelry was contributed 
to the Indian National Defense Fund by vil- 
lagers throughout India. There are many 
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more volunteers for the Indian military than 
can effectively be inducted. In the parlia- 
ment as well as in the responsible ministries 
of the Indian Government there is an urgent 
program underway for rebuilding the Indian 
Military Establishment. 

Second, there is a new awareness, a serious- 
ness, in New Delhi concerning the nature 
of the Communist threat. Defense Minister 
Khrishna Menon was forced out of the cabi- 
net and his political influence has strongly 
declined. Although India has stated her 
firm reaffirmation of nonalignment, this 
policy is now cast in more disciplined terms 
with a greater emphasis on the ideals of 
democracy. India’s President Radhakhrish- 
nan during his recent state visit to the 
United States said: “We are pledged to adopt 
the democratic way of life, and we will not be 
deterred from that pledge. Nonalignment 
does not mean any equivocation or giving 
away of the fundamental principles of 
democracy.” 

But where does all of this leave Pakistan? 
There are persistent noises of discontent 
coming from Karachi to indicate that our 
old friend and steadfast ally is not only un- 
happy about the amount of Western military 
aid for India, but also genuinely fearful of 
the possibility of future deployment of In- 
dia’s expanding military against Pakistan. A 
number of objective observers feel India did 
not cooperate in the recent unproductive 
talks on the India-Pakistan Kashmir dispute. 
Indo-Pak difficulties remain unsolved, and 
persist as a serious obstacle to any effective 
and continuing defense of the subcontinent. 
Although our Government has attempted to 
help in efforts to resolve the Kashmir prob- 
lem it does not wish to tie military assist- 
ance to such a solution. The Communist 
menace is too real; the Implications of 
India’s resolve to fight back too important 
for the future of south and southeast Asia. 

On the other hand, we must honor Paki- 
stan’s legitimate concerns. And we cannot 
in any respect—morally, fiscally, militarily— 
afford to support the military establishments 
of two nations inimical to each other. This 
is the nub of the problem. It is not un- 
solvable, but it is extremely difficult. The 
United States can neither abandon Pakistan 
because it has not been attacked by Commu- 
nist te — ignore India’s call for help 
because itary stren a poten- 
tlal threat to Pakistan. e 

As in most of the pressing international 
dilemmas we encounter, the United States 
must, in cooperation with the United King- 
dom and other countries, seek sensibly and 
creatively to find the right formula to serve 
the valid mutual interest of both countries. 
This is crucially in our own interest, given 
the strategic importance of south and 
southeast Asia. 

We must seek to serve the basic priorities 
within the Indian military in our aid pro- 
gram, encouraging a gradual buildup closely 
tailored to the specific nature of the threat 
faced and the capacity to absorb outside 
help, and avoiding the waste incurred by 
too rapid a pace or too sophisticated materiel. 
At the same time, India must be convinced 
absolutely of U.S. convictions concerning 
subcontinentwide defense and our inviolate 
friendship for Pakistan. We must keep in 
closer touch with Pakistan about military 
aid to India and general matters affecting 
the subcontinent, and seek to find additional 
ways to assist Pakistan without at the same 
time pushing an arms race in south Asia. 

No one is sure of the next moves by the 
Chinese Communists in south Asia, but it is 
certain they will maintain as many alterna- 
tives as possible leading to political intimi- 
dation or actual physical conquest, and act 
as soon as weakness presents itself. Western 
assistance is needed to provide both a firm 
deterrent to further totalitarian adventur- 
ism md the means to effectively combat the 
enemy. The type and quantity of U.S. aid 
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to India and Pakistan in the future cannot 
help but be influenced by how well they can 
work together against the common threat 
of Communist China. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


Cold War Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on last June 
15, our colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Epwin E. WIL- 
Lis, delivered an address before the Na- 
tional Conference on Cold War Educa- 
tion at Tampa, Fla., an organization 
established by recent action of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference. It is my 
understanding that Gov. Farris Bryant 
of Florida, is, along with the National 
Governors Conference, very much inter- 
ested in this subject. The gathering 
consisted of a large number from many 
sections of the country to discuss and 
consider this most important study. The 
address of our colleague, Congressman 
WIILIsS, is an able and outstanding one 
characteristic of his public utterances. 
I commend the address to the attention, 
not only of the Members of Congress, but 
to others who subscribe to and read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have known Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS 
foralong time. He has recently become 
chairman of the Committee on un- 
American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to succeed that other great 
American, the late Honorable Francis E. 
Walter. I have worked with Epwin E. 
WII Is ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress, and have had the privilege 
and the opportunity of serving with him 
on the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, as well as on the 
Committee on un-American Activities. 

I know him to be one of the ablest and 
one of the most devoted public servants. 
We are fortunate to have a man like 
Congressman WILLIs in the House of 
Representatives and particularly fortu- 
nate to have him succeed to the chair- 
manship of the committee which he 
heads. 

In the address which the Congressman 
delivered at Tampa, Fla., before the con- 
ference hereinbefore referred to, he cites 
some of the important truths which are 
brought out by the activities of the com- 
mittee he steers. They involve factors 
that every American shouid be aware 
of and concern himself with. For this 
reason, I hope that his remarks will be 
widely read. The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS, CHAIRMAN, 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 

1963 CONFERENCE ON CoLD War EDUCATION, 

TAMPA, FLA. 

Governor Bryant, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is truly an honor for 
me to address so noted an audience on 80 
vital a subject. I first wish to extend my 
congratulations and my appreciation to you, 
Governor, and to the Institute for Ameri- 
can Strategy, for undertaking—and success- 
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fully carrying out—a project so important 
to the preservation of all freedoms in which 
we believe and to the welfare not only of our 
country, but of humanity itself. I say this 
because, as we all know, the fate of the world 
depends so largely on what the United States 
does—or does not do—today, particularly in 
the field of foreign relations. And—there 
can be no question about this—conferences 
such as this can, and will, ultimately have 
great influence in shaping the future policies 
of the United States. 

My congratulations, also, to all those who 
have attended this conference, By your 
very presence you have demonstrated your 
comprehension of the most important truth 
of our time—the truth that our country, our 
civilization, and freedom itself, face a most 
serious threat, a threat different from any 
we faced before, a new type of adversary 
whose operations must be understood, 
studied, and analyzed if we are not to fall 
victim to his rapacity as so many millions 
of other people have. 

As successful as this conference has been, 
it is my sincere hope that there will be many 
more of them, and that each one will be suc- 
cessively bigger and better. These confer- 
ences are, in truth, the key to victory in the 
cold war which, our heritage dictates, we 
must fight to a successful conclusion. 

Knowledge is the beginning, the essential 
first, in finding the answer to any problem, 
whether it be the development of a cure for 
disease, a means for preventing economic 
disruption, for correcting educational defi- 
ciencies, or eliminating crime. All these 
things are enemies of mankind and of na- 
tions. We must find a solution to them, we 
must war against them—and it is enlighten- 
ing in this respect to consider that the first 
rule of warfare—know your enemy—is really 
the first rule of all human attempts to solve 
any problem. 

The American people have actually been 
following this rule of warfare for years in 
attacking the problems they face. Of late, 
for example, they have contributed millions 
of dollars for cancer research and, for this 
very reason, great progress has been made in 
the field. Cases formerly declared incurable 
are cured today, and we are getting closer 
and closer to the achievement of our ulti- 
mate goal—an actual cure for cancer. 

We must do the same about mankind's 
deadliest enemy—communism—a cancer 
which destroys not only men’s bodies, but 
which also warps, corrupts, and degrades 
their minds, in addition to killing their 
souls. 

We have lagged in this field in the past, 
but there are definite signs that we are now 
on the way. This meeting, the formation of 
the Committee on Cold War Education of 
the National Governors’ Conference, the in- 
troduction of courses on Americanism 
versus communism in many schools all are 
indications that the American people are 
waking up to what they must do to preserve 
their freedom—study communism. They 
are beginning to realize, as does any com- 
petent military commander, that they can- 
not meet and defeat their enemy—except by 
pure luck—unless they know him well. 
They are beginning to understand that this 
country will not have any real security until 
the bulk of its citizens and its officials 
understand the basic philosophy and doc- 
trines of communism, its objectives and— 
equally, or more important—the means, the 
strategy and tactics, the tricks and decep- 
tions, the falsehoods and half-truths the 
Communists use and will use to achieve 
those objectives. 

Understanding all these things is a large 
order. because the Communist effort is a 


total effort—national and international— 
political, economic, military, diplomatic, 
cultural, propagandistic, agitational, sub- 


versive—covering every facet of human ac- 
tivity. In addition to what has already been 
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done, there must be further study and the 
most careful distillation of the facts devel- 
oped in order to cram all the information 
needed into relatively simple, practical and 
effective courses on communism that can be 
taught in our high schools and colleges, and 
also made available to adults. 

This, as I said, is a large order; but we 
can do it, and we will do it—you will do it. 

Some excellent study courses have already 
been developed, as here in the State of 
Florida. But this is a new area we are 
exploring, and much work, research and 
experimentation remains to be done in it. 
Improvements and refinements will be 
made—with your help and that of others 
who have a sincere and intelligent interest 
in the field. 

You will pardon me, I hope, for saying a 
few words at this point on the subject of 
Congress and cold war education, and paying 
tribute, not to myself, but to many past 
Members of the Con me of them 
still serving in the House—for their alertness 
on this subject. 

It was 25 years ago that the House of 
Representatives took official and effective 
notice of the Communist threat to this coun- 
try by establishing the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Eighteen years 
ago it made the committee a standing one. 
On two occasions before 1938—in 1930 and 
again in 1934—the House established special 
committees to investigate Communist activ- 
ities and propaganda. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities functions basically in the same man- 
ner as all other congressional committees 
do, All have a primarily legislative func- 
tion. It is their duty in their respective 
fields—agriculture, labor, banking, subver- 
sion and internal security, and so forth—to 
hold hearings in order to develop the facts 
that will assist them in weighing the pros 
and cons of proposed legislation, and de- 
termining whether particular bills merit be- 
ing reported to the full House for action. 
When a bill is so reported, the committee 
hearings and report on it stimulate debate 
and provide information that helps the other 
Members of Congress determine how they 
will yote on the bill. Committees, of course, 
also have the duty to recommend new legis- 
lation as it is needed and to propose amend- 
ments to existing laws to correct deficiencies 
or weaknesses in them. 

Although the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has often been attacked—usually 
through distortion—on this as on other is- 
sues, the fact of the matter is that its 
record in the legislative area compares fa- 
vorably with that of any other committee. 
Over 40 of the legislative recommendations 
made by the committee in the fleld of na- 
tional security over the years have been 
enacted into law. 

In the very nature of things, the commit- 
tee has not made many recommendations in 
the policy field, the area covered by execu- 
tive action rather than by law. Despite this 
fact, over a dozen of its recommendations 
in the policy area have been adopted by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

All committees, too, have a watchdog or 
“oversight” function—keeping an eye on 
the administration of the law by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Here too, 
the committee has performed creditably. A 
recent example of effective committee ac- 
tion in this field was its investigation of 
security practices in the National Security 
Agency, following the defection of two NSA 
mathematicians to the Soviet Union. 

Because of the supersecret nature of NSA 
and its operations, these hearings were held 
in executive session. There was no fan- 
fare or publicity attached to them. This 
investigation, however, led not only to 22 
reforms in NSA security procedures, but to 
the dismissal of thé Director of Personnel, 
the “resignation” of the Director of Se- 
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curity, and two other employees in the Of- 
fice of Security Service—and also to the 
ouster of 26 other NSA employees for rea- 
son of sex deviation. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that, 
just a few weeks ago, the House passed a bill, 
drafted by the committee on the basis of 
facts developed in its investigation, that will 
guarantee the implementation of better se- 
curity procedures in the NSA in the future. 
Through this investigation the committee 
carried out both its oversight and its legis- 
lative functions. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
differs from all other committees except one, 
however, in that it is specifically designated 
an investigating committee. It has a man- 
date to continually keep its eye on, to in- 
vestigate subversive activities, and the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda in this 
country and to report its findings to the 
House, Only the Government Operations 
Committee has similar, continuing investi- 
gative authority. The House perceived, when 
it established the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, that the problem it faced was 
such that extensive use would have to be 
made of Congress’ power to investigate, if 
the problem of internal subversion was to be 
dealt with effectively. History has often 
demonstrated that when dealing with some 
problems, revelation of the truth—giving the 
public the facts it cannot itself uncover— 
has as much, or more, corrective value than 
does legislation. 

Criticism has been made of committee in- 
vestigations. It has been charged that its 
procedures or methods are unfair or viola- 
tive of constitutional rights. Some of this 
criticism has come from well intentioned 
but misinformed persons, and some from 
those with ulterior motives. 

The truth of the matter is that in the area 
of procedures or methods, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has actually been a 
congressional pacesetter. It was the first 
committee in the House to publish specific 
rules of procedure. It has followed these 
rules for several years before they were pub- 
lished. It has had a subcommittee on rules 
of procedure which has worked over the years 
to refine and improve committee procedures. 
All Members of the House have been invited 
by this subcommittee to submit any recom- 
mendations they cared to make. The 
sparcity of the suggestions received is an in- 
dication of how firm the House is in its be- 
lief that the committee’s methods are emi- 
nently fair. 

The Special Committee on Communist 
Strategy, Tactics, and Objectives of the 
American Bar Association, after each one of 
its members had reviewed a varied selection 
of committee hearings, issued the following 
report: 

“The congressional committees investigat- 
ing communism, and in particular the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, have 
been attacked on the ground that they have 
engaged in smear campaigns and have in- 
vaded the constitutional rights of persons 
investigated. Your committee is impressed 
with the fairness with which the hearings 
before that committee have been conducted. 
* + + We are satisfied that the witnesses 
called to testify before the committee are 
being treated fairly and properly in all re- 
spects and we also feel satisfied that each 
witness is accorded full protection so far as 
his constitutional or other legal rights are 
involved.” 

What I would like to stress today, however, 
in talking about the committee, is the rela- 
tionship of its activities to cold war edu- 
cation. 

In a certain sense, the committee, like 
other congressional committees, is basically 
an educational institution. Its function, 
through investigation, research, and interro- 
gation of witnesses is to develop facts—pri- 
marily as I stated before, for legislative pur- 
poses. But facts are facts, and they are 
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educational no matter what purpose they are 
developed for. For this reason, the commit- 
tees’ hearings, reports, and consultations— 
and over 500 volumes of them have been 
published over the years—have served a very 
definite educational need. I believe it can 
be truthfully said that they have played a 
major role not only in alerting the American 
people to the dangers of communism but also 
in stimulating interest in the study of com- 
munism. 

All of you, I am sure, have heard or read 
statements or implications to the contrary. 
A very definite effort has been made by some 
persons and groups to create the impression 
that the work of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is basically shallow, not 
too informative, on the extremist or flam- 
boyant side and, therefore, of little value to 
the scholar or to any person who really 
wishes to understand communism. 

Again, there is much evidence that the 
opposite is true. Not only Members of the 
Congress, but educators, clergymen, civic 
leaders, businessmen, and officials of the 
executive branch use committee publications 
as sources of material for public addresses. 
The committee’s documents are also used as 
texts and as supplemental reading material 
in high schools and colleges, seminars, in 
the training of Government personnel, and 
even by foreign governments. 

I don’t want to take too much time prov- 
ing this point, but assert as a fact that 
dozens of scholars, as the footnotes and 
indexes of their books indicate, have made 
extensive use of committee documents. 

The facts—as briefly as they have been 
outlined here—indicate that the publica- 
tions of the committee are useful source 
material for cold war education. They are 
not, of course, prepared as textbooks; never- 
theless, they contain much information of 
value in the preparation of courses and for 
supplemental reading. The fact that, largely 
in response to popular demand, about 7½ 
million copies of the committee’s publica- 
tions have been distributed throughout the 
country, is an indication of their value and 
the real role they have played in educating 
the American people on the subject of com- 
munism and the threat it poses to our way 
of life. 

The very concept of cold war education 
is controversial. This neither surprises nor 
dismays me, and I am sure it will not deter 
any of you from the pioneer role you have 
assumed in this fleld. Cold war education 
is a new concept and new concepts often are 
controversial. There is resistance to them 
from those not fully informed, those who are 
not forward-looking, and those who have an 
ax to grind. Most of this resistance can 
and will be overcome, just as obstacles to 
worthwhile innovations of the past have 
been. 

The point has been made and much em- 
phasized of late that courses in communism 
must be thoroughly objective and must not 
be mere indoctrination against communism. 
Generally speaking, I agree with this com- 
pletely. Such courses must be factual and 
objective. If they are not, we are merely 
miseducating ourselves and our children 
about the enemy we face and are thereby re- 
ducing the chances of success in resisting 
his attack. It would be foolish, to say the 
least, to do that. No rational person can 
object to the idea that cold war education 
must be thorough, objective, sober, and that 
it should not be composed of mere ranting 
against communism, with no constructive 
answers, and suggestions. 

But I view with caution the warnings put 
forth by some against any indoctrination at 
all in teaching about communism, and es- 
pecially as they apply the word indoctrina- 
tion, 

Communism proposes a way of life vastly 
different from our own. Our students are 
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presented with a way of life proposed by the 
Communists. Is it just as good as our own? 
Is it better? Is it worse? 

Are our Federal prisons better or worse 
than Soviet slave labor camps? 

Which judicial system is better—ours or 
the Soviet's? 

Which property ownership system is bet- 
ter—ours or the Soviet's? 

Is our concept of freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of religion 
better or worse than that which prevails in 
the Soviet Union? 

The student must make a judgment, and, 
given the facts on both sides of these and 
other questions, he usually comes out with 
sound answers. But there comes a point 
when he seeks and looks to the experience 
and wisdom of his teachers and elders for 
help and guidance. It appears to me that 
they have an obligation in this respect. 
There are some who call this indoctrination. 
I regard it as mature and educated assist- 
ance to the student in making a proper 
judgment. 

Hand in hand with education about com- 
munism—if we are to have effective cold war 
education—we must have thorough educa- 
tion in Americanism. We cannot expect our 
students to love their country and institu- 
tions deeply and, therefore, to act in their 
defense, if they are ignorant of them. They 
must know and appreciate the principles on 
which this Nation is founded, its history, its 
institutions, its great traditions and heroes. 
Only if they know these things, will they be 
able to appreciate how real and how serious 
the threat of communism is. 

I am certainly no advocate of jingoism or 
excessive nationalism, but I do know that 
concentration on muckraking and the de- 
bunking of American heroes and institutions 
is no way to develop loyalty. I know that 
this kind of teaching weakens loyalty, under- 
mines patriotism and, therefore, aids those 
who would destroy our freedom. 

Our country is not perfect. It has its 
weaknesses and imperfections. There are 
some not so noble events in its history. 
But, at the same time, when compared with 
any other country on earth—and when our 
system is compared with any other—we have 
nothing to be ashamed of and much to be 
proud of. I am not appealing for suppres- 
sion of all that is not good in our past. Iam 
appealing for objective teaching of both the 
good and the bad, because the good, the 
great and the glorious so far outweigh the 
bad that objective teaching cannot help 
but instill pride and love of country. 

Too often in the past, the teaching of 
American history and government has been 
neglected in some institutions and, when it 
has been given, it has not been objective; 
there has been overemphasis on the de- 
bunking and failure to give fair time and 
consideration to all that is glorious in our 
past. The result has been the development 
of the apathetic, uncommitted citizen, the 
political neutralist who exists in a vacuum 
as far as patriotism is concerned. 

We must face the reality that the man 
who stands for nothing, can fall for any- 
thing, that nature abhors a vacuum, that 
the Communists and other totalitarians are 
always eager to fill politically empty minds 
with their insidious philosophy, and they 
can fill such minds much more easily than 
any others. Our youth want and need be- 
lief. If we don't give it to them, someone 
else will. 

We face a great challenge today. But we 
are a great Nation. We have great public 
officials, great educators, great citizens. We 
will meet that challenge in a great way— 
as we have met all such challenges in the 
past. There is no question in my mind but 
that we will achieve victory in the cold 
far—through education and through edu- 
cated action. 
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Conflict of Interest 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, two prob- 
lems of conflict of interest have come to 
public attention recently as a result of 
investigations by congressional commit- 
tees. Although the basic goal of each of 
these investigations is an examination 
of the procurement procedures in the 
Pentagon, the possibility of a conflict of 
interest is strong in both cases on the 
basis of evidence that is already clearly 
established in the records of the Mc- 
Clellan Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Stennis Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I am not stating that the men in- 
volved—Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well Gilpatric and Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth—have been involved in acts that 
are a violation of the criminal law on 
“conflicts of interest.” The question of 
law violations remains to be determined 
by the evidence the McClellan subcom- 
mittee and the Stennis subcommittee 
may produce in the next few weeks. 

It is clear from the evidence produced 
that Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric 
and Navy Secretary Korth have been 
careless with the ethical standards that 
must govern the conduct of all high gov- 
ernmental officials. This is a careless 
pattern that is improper, even if the men 
involved have somehow been able to 
rationalize and justify their activities 
to themselves. 

Such carelessness should not and can- 
not be tolerated in any governmental 
activity. This is particularly true of the 
activities of two of the highest officials 
in the Pentagon—Gilpatric, the No. 2 
man in that establishment, and Korth, 
the topman in the Navy. 

It is time for Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara to speak out clearly on this 
issue to inform all officials of the Penta- 
gon that he does not condone question- 
able or improper activity, even if that 
activity may not constitute a pattern 
that justifies criminal prosecution. The 
Defense Secretary must set the tone for 
an agency that spends more than $50 
billion a year—more than half of our 
total budget. It is not enough for him 
to say that no law is violated. 

When Secretary McNamara appeared 
before the McClellan subcommittee on 
March 21, 1963, he commented on the 
possibility of “conflicts of interest” in 
answer to questions by Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN: 


I want to say we share the same objective 
as the committee. We desire that there be 
no influence whatsoever of self-interest in 
the decisionmaking process of the Pentagon, 
To the best of my knowledge, there is none. 
I have insisted that others in the t 
adhere to the same standards I do. And I 
think any investigation of the committee will 
show that those are the highest in the 
Government. 


Since that testimony by Secretary Mc- 
Namara, there has been considerable 
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evidence and testimony that has demon- 
strated the careless pattern of ethics. It 
is now time for Secretary McNamara to 
speak out forcefully with regard to the 
activities of Gilpatric and Korth in the 
TFX warplane contract award and the 
X22 award for the vertical short takeoff 
and landing craft. 

Gilpatric, former lawyer for General 
Dynamics, did not disqualify himself 
froma large role in the TPX contract 


Source Selection Board was unanimous 
in recommending Boeing on the basis of 
superior performance and a lower price. 
Yet, we find that Gilpatric, Korth, Air 
Secretary Eugene Zuckert all joined in 
promoting selection of General Dynamics 
by Secretary McNamara. 

General Dynamics was awarded the 
contract on = program that may total 
$6.5 billion. It should be clear to every- 
one that Gilpatric should have disquali- 
fied himself from any role in this con- 
tract competition. This is particularly 
true when one notes that the McClellan 
subcommittee evidence also establishes: 

First. Gilpatric’s law firm, Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, has continued to repre- 
sent General Dynamics up to the present 
time and has received law fees of more 
than $300,000. 

Second. One of Gilpatric’s law firm 
partners has been named a director of 
General Dynamics, 

Third. Gilpatric is leaving the Gov- 
ernment this summer and has indicated 
he will return to the law firm which still 
represents General Dynamics. 

Fourth. Gilpatric has refused to tell re- 
porters of the fees he has received from 
his law firm since joining the Govern- 
ment in January 1961, and he has spe- 
cifically refused to discuss whether any 
of the General Dynamics fees have been 
directly or indirectly routed to his pocket. 

This case alone demands close atten- 
tion by the House and Senate. It de- 
mands close attention by the American 
people. It demands that President Ken- 
nedy speak out and take the kind of ac- 
tion that indicates he has meant what 
he has said about establishing high ethi- 
cal standards in Government. Silence 
on the part of President Kennedy and 
Secretary McNamara amounts to con- 
doning this type of relationship which is 
careless and unhealthy at best. Certain- 
ly, we should be on guard so that this is 
not another case of careless Government 
ethics being rewarded with a medal and 
a commendation as happened under the 
Truman administration and the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Navy Secretary Korth told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on January 
18, 1962: 

I do retain stock in several banks, in one 
small children’s garment manufacturing 
company in Jamaica which does no business 
with the Government or with the Defense 
Establishment, and, likewise, own certain 
real estate ranches. 


The severing of relationships with all 
firms that have direct relationships with 
the Defense Department is commendable. 
However, the investigation of the X-22 
contract by the Stennis Preparedness 
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Subcommittee has demonstrated the 
problem of retaining any interest in a 
large banking institution that may in- 
directly have an interest in the award of 
large defense contracts. 

Korth was president of Continental 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., at the 
time he was named Navy Secretary. He 
was also a director of Bell Aerospace 
Corp., and the Bell company used the 
Continental National Bank as a financial 
institution. Korth says he plans to re- 
turn to the bank. 

This past relationship, and his plans 
to return to the Continental National 
Bank, does create a problem of a con- 
flict of interest when the Bell Aerospace 
Corp. or any other firm doing business 
with Continental Bank is involved in a 
contract competition that must be con- 
sidered by the Navy. 

Testimony before the Stennis sub- 
committee involved just such a competi- 
tion between the Bell company and the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. for construction 
of an experimental vertical takeoff plane. 
Examine the documented facts: 

The Navy source selection team was 
unanimous for the Douglas Co. on the 
basis of a superior technical proposal 
and a lower price by about $350,000. The 
Bell company proposal was rated as un- 
acceptable” on four major areas. 

Navy Secretary Korth stated that he 
was disassociating himself from the X-22 
decision, which he certainly should have 
done in the light of his prior relationship 
with Bell. However, he continued to 
keep abreast of the X22 negotiations, 
and sat in on the briefings by the techni- 
cal experts. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric 
made the decision to give the contract to 
Bell. He admitted the superior technical 
proposal by Douglas. He said he had no 
information on the lower price proposal 
by Douglas. He said he had no infor- 
mation that Bell was unacceptable in 
four areas. Gilpatric said he decided, 
without research or documentation, that 
Bell was better from a standpoint of 
management and experience. He said he 
consulted only one man on this—Navy 
Secretary Korth. 

Certainly at this point, Gilpatric 
should have known he should not have 
consulted a man who had disqualified 
himself. If Gilpatric was so insensitive 
to the problem of ethics involved, Korth 
should have informed him that he would 
have nothing to say on the subject. 
Even with no consultation, this type of 
an arrangement is difficult to handle to 
avoid the influence of Korth’s past rela- 
tionship with Bell as a banker and as a 
director. Somehow, Gilpatric failed to 
recognize the problem and assured the 
Stennis subcommittee that Korth could 
be “objective, since I had to make the 
decision, and he did not.” 

The ridiculous reasoning of Gilpatric 
in this case is best demonstrated by 
simply calling your attention to the 
questioning of Gilpatric by Committee 
Counsel James Kendall: 

KENDALL. Now, as I understand it, Mr. 

, Secretary Korth entirely disas- 
sociated himself from this award because 
of his previous connection with Bell in the 
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banking business, and as a member of the 
Bell Board of Directors, is that correct? 

GILPATRIC. Yes. 

KENDALL. Then why did you go back to 
Secretary Korth to ask information about 
Bell’s management? 

GAT. Well, I approached him in a 
different capacity than in a capacity as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I asked him for a per- 
sonal opinion on a matter with which he had 
had knowledge and experience. I did not 
ask him to help advise me in making a de- 
cision. I asked him to give me a judgment 
on certain facts. And I felt that I could 
rely on his judgment as being objective, 
since I had to make the decision, and he did 
not. 

KENDALL. And he gave the Bell manage- 
ment a higher rating, is that correct? 

Grpartric. He told me that I could have 
confidence in the present management as 
contrasted with the competence of previous 
managements. 


It is my judgment that the Govern- 
ment could terminate either the TFX 
contract or the X-22 contract on the 
basis that it is infected with a conflict of 
interest that is against public policy. 
Even with the evidence that is in the 
record at this stage, this case would 
seem to be comparable to the Dixon- 
Yates case in which the dual role of a 
financial adviser was the issue. I be- 
lieve that President Kennedy, McNamara 
and others in the administration should 
read that Dixon-Yates opinion by the 
Supreme Court—United States against 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co., Jan- 
uary 9, 1961—relative to the high stand- 
ard that must be retained. 

The Court stated: 

Section 434 is one of several penal conflict- 
of-interest statutes which were designed to 
prohibit Government officials from engaging 
in conduct that might be inimical to the 
best interests of the general public. * * + 

The statute is directed at an evil which 
endangers the very fabric of a democratic 
society, for a democracy is effective only if 
the people have faith in those who govern, 
and that faith is bound to be shattered when 
high officials and their appointees engage 
in activities which arouse suspicions of mal- 
feasance and corruption. * * * 

The question is whether the Government 
may disaffirm a contract which is infected 
by an illegal conflict of interest. As we have 
indicated, the public policy embodied in sec- 
tion 434 requires nonenforcement, and this 
is true even though the conflict of interest 
was caused or condoned by high Government 
Officials. The same policy which prevents 
an administrative official from exempting his 
subordinates from the coverage of the stat- 
ute also dictates that the actions of such 
an official not be construed as requiring en- 
forcement of an illegal contract. 


When the pattern of activity by Gil- 
patric and Korth is measured against 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Dixon-Yates case, it would appear to 
be found wanting. It might be well for 
President Kennedy to make a sincere 
effort to measure the Gilpatric role 
against the standards of ethics in his 
campaign speeches and in his comments 
since taking office. 

If he fails to do this he will be negli- 
gent. If he awards Gilpatric a medal 
or other commendation when oo 
leaves office, it will amount to 
3 approval of a highly questionable 
affair. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JUNE 25, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 33: 12: Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we are 
approaching Thy throne of grace in the 
faith that Thou who wert the God of 
our fathers, art also our God and shall 
be the God of all succeeding generations. 

May the democracy and the lofty 
ideals for which we are striving and 
laboring, as a nation, be those which will 
bring peace and prosperity to all our 
people. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that our 
minds and hearts may go out with kind- 
ness and sympathy, with service and 
sacrifice to the vast multitudes who are 
still wandering in life’s wilderness with 
very few of the blessings which others so 
richly enjoy. 

Grant that here, in our Republic, the 
opportunity to enter upon the highways 
to education, position, and honor and 
the chance to go as far as their abilities 
and capacities will warrant and permit, 
may be open to all alike. 

Help us to hasten the dawning of the 
day when all who live under the Stars 
and Stripes shall be welded into a solid 
and compact nation and work as one 
strong army to do Thy will and seek 
humanity’s welfare. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 6755. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 3872. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton may exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 254. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in square 758 in the 
District of Columbia, as an addition to the 
grounds of the US. Supreme Court Building; 

S. 535. An act to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Saiz Act; 

S. 622. An act to improve and encourage 
collective bargaining between the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad and represent- 
atives of its employees, and to permit to the 
extent practicable the adoption by the Alas- 
ka Railroad of the personnel policies and 
practices of the railroad industry; 

S. 626. An act to increase the limitation 
on payments for construction engineering 
for Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban projects; 

8.1032. An act to exclude cargo which is 
lumber from certain tariff filing require- 
ments under the Shipping Act, 1916; 

S. 1122. An act relating to the exchange of 
certain lands between the town of Powell, 
Wyo., and the Presbyterian Retirement Facil- 
ities Corp.; 

S. 1139. An act to repeal a portion of the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1943, approved October 26, 
1942 (56 Stat. 990, 999), as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 1416. An act to amend section 104(b) (5) 
of title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the submission of certain cost estimates for 
the completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1523. An act to make certain changes in 
the functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and for other purposes. 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, It is a 
great and enlightening experience to 
serve in the House of Representatives, 
and especially because you meet here, 
every now and then, men of remarkable 
talent and statesmanship. 

But none of them in the last half 
century has been more remarkable and 
talented than the distinguished Member 
from the Empire State, our own EMANUEL 
CELLER. 

Many men have passed through these 
portals, on the way in and on the way out, 
but none who have been of greater serv- 
ice to the Nation, or who has been more 
beloved by their colleagues than Manny 
CELLER. 

It has been my good fortune, my pleas- 
ure, and my privilege to serve with him 
here from the first day of our respective 
terms and my admiration for him and 
my devotion to him have grown with the 
years. His congressional district had 
consistently and insistently returned Re- 
publicans to the House from the time of 
his illustrious predecessor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant—who was perfectly willing to give 
New York back to the Indians, a policy 
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advocated by some of his compatriots 
even to this day. Manny is the first, last 
and only man of his party elected from 
that great and historic district for more 
than 40 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I love the Republicans— 
the Republicans of this House and 
especially the Republicans of my district. 
I always vote with them when they are 
right—a situation lamentably rare—but 
it is a notable statistical fact that for the 
last more than 40 years that district has 
favored us and the Republic by sending 
Manny CELLER to Congress with grati- 
fying regularity. And I yield to no man 
in my admiration and appreciation of his 
friendship and his political acumen, and 
his indispensable and patriotic contribu- 
tions to the national economy and gen- 
eral welfare. 

And yet my good friend, Drew Pear- 
son—who is always more kindly and 
more charitable in his comments about 
me than I deserve—says this morning in 
his highly entertaining column—that I 
have written a book. Neither Drew 
Pearson nor King Solomon ever wrote a 
truer aphorism than when they—one or 
the other of them—exclaimed: “Oh that 
mine enemy had written a book.” 

This book is interpreted as question- 
ing some minor feature of Chairman 
CELLER’s administrative program. If this 
be true—and I never presume to differ 
with any of Drew’s prescient conclu- 
sions—then the book is wrong, the rule 
is wrong, the principle is wrong—and 
Manny is right. 

EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the most 
dignified committee of either House or 
Senate, does not make mistakes. No bill 
or resolution reported out by him from 
the Committee on the Judiciary has ever 
been rejected by the House in the entire 
four decades since his accession to that 
learned and scholarly body. 

Both Manny and Drew live by the 
side of the road and are friends of all 
mankind. But if choice must be made, I 
am constrained to bow first to the maj- 
esty and dignity of the judiciary. 

Here is to Chairman CELLER. May he, 
like his fellow New Yorker, Rip van 
Winkle, “live long and prosper.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, June 26, the Madison County Bar 
Association in the 24th Illinois Con- 
gressional District will sponsor a debate 
on three proposed amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution that have evoked a 
great deal of controversy. These amend- 
ments include establishing a Court of the 
Union, curbing the Federal judiciary’s 
jurisdiction in State apportionment 
cases, and amending article V of the 
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Constitution regarding the amendatory 
process. 

This debate will feature the Honorable 
Millard Caldwell, justice of the Florida 
Supreme Court, arguing for the pro- 
posals and Mr. Arthur Freund, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer from St. Louis, Mo., 
who has been a leading opponent of the 
proposed amendments. The moderator 
of the debate will be Burton C. Bernard, 
an attorney of Granite City, Ill., and 
chairman of the Madison County (III.) 
Bar Association Judiciary Committee. 
Other members of the committee include 
Emerson Baetz, Alton, II.; Charles God- 
frey, Alton, III.; Roland Griffith, Alton, 
III., and Gilbert Rosch, Granite City, Ill. 

The president of the Madison County 
(III.) Bar Association is the Honorable 
Dick Mudge, State’s attorney for Madi- 
son County, Tl. 

In an address to the American Law 
Institute convened in Washington, D.C., 
on May 22, 1963, Chief Justice Warren 
>ne for “a great national debate” on 

amendments. It is fitting 
that the first debate be held in Madi- 
son County, III., which upon its creation 
September 14, 1812, was named for Presi- 
dent James Madison, “Father of the 
Constitution.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
DEBATES 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Madi- 
son County Bar Association of Madison 
County, II., will hold on Wednesday, 
June 26, an outstanding program when 
three proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States will be de- 
bated. These amendments have passed 
partially or altogether in a great number 
of State legislatures, and it has been said 
that a great national debate should be 
held regarding their merits, that the 
general public is not fully aware of what 
is being proposed. 

Both sides of this question agree that 
the people need to discuss these matters, 
and in answer to this call for debate, the 
Madison, II., County Bar Association is 
staging this debate, in hopes that like 
events may be staged across the country. 

Speaking for the adoption of these 
amendments will be one of Florida’s 
most distinguished sons, the Honorable 
Millard Caldwell, who will be appearing 
in his role as chairman of the Florida 
Committee on Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

In him we have one of my State's great 
statesmen, a man of unquestioned integ- 
rity and ability. He is a former Gover- 
nor of Florida, served as a Member of the 
House of Representatives 1932-40, served 
as Administrator of Federal Civil De- 
fense, and now is a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Florida. 
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I commend the Madison County Bar 
Association in staging this debate, which 
will serve to enlighten the people on 
what is being proposed in the way of 
these constitutional amendments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I called attention to a 
situation wherein it is possible for three 
identical articles to appear in the same 
issue of the Record. I would also report 
that this same article appeared again 
yesterday. In other words, on 2 con- 
secutive legislative days we have four 
identical articles appearing in the Rec- 
ORD. 

I would just suggest that I think we 
could avoid much of this if we would 
follow the example of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. KzocH], who, in 
extending his remarks in the Appendix 
of the daily Recorp, identified the ex- 
traneous material. I think if we would 
all identify the extraneous material we 
intend to insert, the desk would be helped 
in avoiding this duplication, which is 
costly and annoying. 


BEECHER E. HESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 21, 1963. 
Hon, JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Speaker: Since I have spent 
some 25 years on Capitol Hill and am far 
past retirement age, I request that my serv- 
ices in the House of Representatives be offi- 
cially terminated as of June 30, 1963. 

I wish to thank you for your kindness and 
the many courtesies extended to me over the 
years. 

In my retirement it will be my purpose to 
extol the Members of the House and further 
congressional good will. 

Very truly yours, 
BEECHER E. HESS. 


MINORITY EMPLOYEE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 419) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That pursuant to the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929, as amended, Tommy Lee 
Winebrenner is hereby designated a minority 
employee effective July 1, 1963 (to fill an 
existing vacancy), until otherwise ordered by 
the House, and shall receive gross compensa- 
tion of $13,918.03 per annum. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY— 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate on June 26 and 27. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION PERMITTING 
READING OF THE HOLY BIBLE 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States permitting the 
right to read from the Holy Bible and to 
offer nonsectarian prayers in the public 
schools or other public places if partici- 
pation therein is not compulsory. 

The effective part of the resolution, 
section 1, is as follows: 

The right to voluntarily offer, receive and 
to participate in the saying of nonsectarlan 
prayers or the right to voluntarily read from 
and listen to the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the public schools and other public 
Places shall not be denied or abridged. 


I urge affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the membership of the two Houses of 
Congress at this session and I urge the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States to expeditiously ratify this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is based upon 
the first 16 words of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which is as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


It is my considered judgment that our 
Founding Fathers after due considera- 
tion inscribed these words into the first 
amendment to prevent the establish- 
ment or recognition of any particular 
denomination as the official religion of 
the United States of America. The dom- 
ination of the Church of England was 
one of the reasons that impelled the Pil- 
grims to leave their mother country and 
to migrate to the New World. 

Our Founding Fathers were deeply re- 
ligious persons. They recognized God as 
omnipotent in their public and private 
lives. 

We are faced with the fact that the 
only constitutional way to overrule this 
decision of the Supreme Court is by this 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I believe my amendment can and will 
be expeditiously adopted and ratified. 
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CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1964 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to an order of the House, granted last 
Thursday, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 508 making continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1964, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
out of applicable corporate or other revenues, 
receipts, and funds, for the several depart- 
ments, agencies, corporations, and other or- 
ganizational units of the Government, for 
the fiscal year 1964, namely: 

Sec. 101. (a)(1) Such amounts as may be 
necessary for continuing projects or activi- 
ties (not otherwise specifically provided for 
in this joint resolution) which were con- 
ducted in the fiscal year 1963 and for which 
appropriations, funds, or other authority 
would be available in the following appro- 
priation Acts for the fiscal year 1964: 

Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Department of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act; 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act; and the 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act. 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act. 

(3) Whenever the amount which would 
be made available or the authority which 
would be granted under an Act listed in this 
subsection as passed by the House is different 
from that which would be available or grant- 
ed under such Act as passed by the Senate, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the lesser amount or the 
more restrictive authority. 

(4) Whenever an Act listed in this sub- 
section has been passed by only one House 
or where an item is included in only one 
version of an Act as passed by both Houses, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the appropriation, fund, 
or authority, granted by the one House, but 
at a rate for operations not exceeding the 
current rate or the rate permitted by the 
action of the one House, whichever is lower: 

„ That no provision which is in- 
cluded in an appropriation Act enumerated 
in this subsection but which was not in- 
cluded in the applicable appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1963, and which by its 
terms is applicable to more than one appro- 
priation, fund, or authority, shall be appli- 
cable to any appropriation, fund, or author- 
ity, provided in this joint resolution unless 
such provision shall have been included in 
identical form in such bill as enacted by 
both the House and Senate. 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities which 
were conducted in the fiscal year 1963 and 
are listed in this subsection at a rate for 
operations not in excess of the current rate 
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or the rate provided for in the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower, and under the more 
restrictive authority: 

Foreign assistance and other activities for 
which provision was made in the Foreign 
Aid and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1963; 

Agencies for which provision was made 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1963; 

Activities for which provision was made in 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1963; 

Activities for which provision was made 
in the Public Works Appropriation Act, 
1963; 

Activities for which provision was made in 
the Military Construction Appropriation Act, 
1963; 

United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency; 

Department of State, 

Acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of buildings abroad. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Senate items under the 
Architect of the Capitol, to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided for in 
the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1964. 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain available 
until (a) enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
in this joint resolution, or (b) enactment of 
the applicable appropriation Act by both 
Houses without any provision for such proj- 
ect or activity, or (c) August 31, 1963, which- 
ever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations set forth in 
subsection (d) (2) of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and expenditures 
therefrom shall be charged to the applicable 
appropriation, fund, or authorization when- 
ever a bill in which such applicable appro- 
priation, fund, or authorization is contained 
is enacted into law. 

Sec. 104. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to initiate 
or resume any project or activity which was 
not being conducted during the fiscal year 
1963. Appropriations made and authority 
granted pursuant to this joint resolution 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures 
incurred for any project or activity during 
the period for which funds or authority for 
such project or activity are available under 
this joint resolution, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the usual con- 
tinuing resolution to which, unfortu- 
nately, the Congress has become ac- 
customed in these later years. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation could be 
arranged—and it would not be a difficult 
matter—under which continuing resolu- 
tions would be unnecessary. All these 
appropriation bills should be processed 
and sent to the President before the 
start of the new fiscal year. It can be 
done and it would expedite the legisla- 
tive business of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution pro- 
vides, in brief, for keeping open the 
doors of the Government until the regu- 
lar bills are enacted in final form. It is 
fully explained in the accompanying 
committee report. 
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To date, the committee has reported 
seven of the regular 1964 appropriation 
bills. Five regular 1964 appropriation 
bills remain to be reported in addition 
to the usual closing supplemental bill. 

A principal reason that these five bills 
have not been reported is that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations cannot under 
the House rules process them because 
they contain appropriations not yet au- 
thorized by action of the legislative 
committees. The Committee on Appro- 
priations cannot, under the rules, bring 
in a bill appropriating a single dollar 
until it has been authorized by law. We 
could have processed all the appropria- 
tion bills before July 1 but for the lack 
of authority for certain items in the five 
bills not yet reported. I hope we will 
soon reach the day when we can get all 
the bills to the President by July 1. 
STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS-—88TH 

CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House, I am including a tabulation 
on the current status of the appropria- 
tion bills of the session. 

As the table shows, the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill is the only reg- 
ular 1964 bill enacted into law. In the 
last two sessions of Congress, no regular 
bill was enacted before the start of the 
new fiscal year. 

This year, seven bills for fiscal 1964 
and two bills for fiscal 1963 entailing 
budget requests for about $73,630,000,000 
have been reported to the House. Five 
additional regular bills for 1964 and the 
usual closing supplemental, prospectively 
involving roughly $26,000,000,000 in 
budget requests, are yet to be reported 
to the House. They are: 

First. The independent offices bill, 
$14,620,000,000, on which hearings have 
been completed for some weeks except 
for the space agency; annual authoriza- 
tion legislation is delaying completion of 
this bill. 

Second. The public works bill, $4,560,- 
000,000, on which hearings are com- 
pleted. Annual authorization legisla- 
tion for the atomic energy program could 
also delay this bill. 

Third. The military construction bill, 
$1,978,000,000, on which hearings are in 
progress, but for which the annual 
authorization bill is not yet finalized— 
committee hearings have not commenced 
in the other body. 

Fourth. The foreign aid bill, $4,840,- 
000,000, on which hearings are well 
along toward completion but for which 
the annual authorization bill has not 
yet been reported in either House. 

Fifth. The District of Columbia bill, 
$34,000,000 in Federal requests, on which 
hearings are completed. 

Sixth. And, finally, the closing supple- 
mental bill, amounts not yet submitted 
by the President. 

The foregoing amounts exclude ap- 
proximately $11,800,000,000 in perma- 
nent authorizations—mostly interest on 
the public debt—for 1964 on which an- 
nual congressional action is not required. 

The tabulation follows: 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
sen], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
confirm what our chairman has said 
about this joint resolution. It is a con- 
tinuing resolution such as this House 
and the Congress have passed on many 
previous occasions. I presume we will 
find it necessary to pass another con- 
tinuing resolution during the present 
session of Congress, since I understand 
the Senate will insist that the resolution 
expire a month sooner than was proposed 
in our original draft. 

The original draft resolution provided 
that the power of the continuing resolu- 
tion should cease on September 30. The 
Senate desired to reduce that to August 
31. We were told informally this morn- 
ing that it would not be possible to get 
a 3 months’ continuing resolution 
through the Senate of the United States, 
so we have agreed to a month sooner, as 
this resolution now provides. 

Other than that, Mr. Speaker, I have 
nothing to say, and as a practical matter 
I suppose there is nothing for the House 
to do except pass this resolution in order 
that the various departments, bureaus, 
commissions, and boards of the Govern- 
ment may continue to carry on their 
duties. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting what the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Jensen] has said, and he is one of 
the great men of the House and has been 
especially helpful in the work of the 
committee this year, as in previous years. 
Last year we finally had to pass four 
continuing resolutions. The period of 
time covered by each resolution was so 
short—1 month—that we had to pass a 
continuing resolution every month for 4 
months—hardly conducive to speed and 
expedition in handling the national 
budget. 

SUMMARY OF NET BUDGET RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENDITURE TRENDS (THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET) IN CURRENT FISCAL 1963 (AS OF 
MAY 31, 1963) COMPARED TO FISCAL 1962 AND 
TO BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1963 
Mr. Speaker, in conformity with leave 

granted I include, for the information of 

Members, the fifth monthly synoptic 

tabulation of the trend of net budget re- 

ceipts and expenditures in the current 
fiscal year 1963 as of May 31, 1963, in- 
cluding comparisons with the official 

budget estimate for the fiscal year 1963 

and corresponding actual data for the 

previous fiscal year 1962. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 

Budget revenues are officially esti- 

mated by the President at $85,500,000,000 
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for the fiscal year 1963 ending this 
week—a projected increase of $4,091,- 
000,000 over actual budget revenues in 
fiscal 1962. Through the first 11 
months—to May 31, 1963—actual budget 
revenues exceeded the corresponding 11 
months of fiscal 1962—May 31, 1962—by 
$4,521,000,000. 

To reach the official budget revenue 
prediction of $85,500,000,000 for all of 
fiscal 1963 will require net revenues of 
$11,185,000,000 in the current month of 
June 1963. In June of fiscal 1962, net 
budget revenues amounted to $11,615,- 
000,000. 

According to the committee report on 
the recent debt limit bill, the adminis- 
tration, as of April, apparently adheres 
to the full year revenue estimate of 
$85,500,000,000. 

In contrast with budget expenditures 
which tend to recur more evenly 
throughout the fiscal year, the pattern 
of budget receipts shows the months of 
September, December, March, and June 
as the peak months; and receipts in the 
second half of the fiscal year, January- 
June, are usually higher than in the first 
half. 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Budget expenditures are officially pro- 
jected in the President’s January budget 
at $94,311,000,000 for fiscal year 1963 
ending this month—an increase of 
$6,524,000,000 over actual budget ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1962, of which 
$1,901,000,000 is for national defense and 
$4,623,000,000 is for other than national 
defense. 

Through the first 11 months—to May 
31, 1963—actual budget expenditures in 
fiscal 1963 exceed the corresponding 11 
months of fiscal 1962—to May 31, 1962— 
by $5,243,000,000, of which $2,071,000,000 
is for national defense and $3,172,000,000 
is for other than national defense. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Using straight averages in both in- 
stances, the table discloses that budget 
expenditures during the first 11 months 
of fiscal 1963 averaged $7,721,000,000— 
somewhat less than the projected budget 
average of $7,859,000,000 for the full fis- 
cal year of 1963 based on the January 
official budget estimate of expenditures— 
a little less for national defense items 
and also slightly less for nonnational 
defense items. 

To reach the January net budget ex- 
penditure prediction of $94,311,000,000 
for fiscal 1963, net budget expenditures 
in the current month of June 1963 would 
have to aggregate at least $9,384,000,000 
as against the actual monthly average 
of $7,721,000,000 in the first 11 months 
of fiscal 1963. Budget expenditures in 
the last month of fiscal 1962—that is, 
June of 1962—totaled $8,102,000,000. 
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The table discloses that expenditures for 
all of fiscal year 1963 are officially 
budgeted at a monthly average $544,000,- 
000 greater than the actual monthly av- 
erage of all of the preceding fiscal year 
1962 and that, in comparison to this, in 
the first 11 months of fiscal 1963 the ac- 
tual monthly average exceeded the cor- 
responding 11-month average of fiscal 
1962 by a little less—namely, by $477,- 
000,000. Stated in another way, in the 
first 92 percent of the fiscal year about 
80 percent, or $5,243,000,000 of the offi- 
cially projected $6,524,000,000 expendi- 
ture increase, fiscal 1963 over fiscal 1962, 
has been realized. 

But in connection with expenditures, 
it is pertinent to note from the commit- 
tee report on the recent debt limit bill 
that, as of April, the administration ap- 
parently expects budget expenditures for 
fiscal 1963 to total $93,907,000,000— 
which would be $404,000,000 less than the 
January budget estimate from the Presi- 
dent—$564,000,000 less for other than 
national defense, partially offset by $160,- 
000,000 more for national defense. 

BUDGET DEFICIT 

The January official budget estimate of 
the deficit for all of fiscal year 1963 is 
$8,811,000,000, or $2,433,000,000 larger 
than the actual deficit for all of fiscal 
1962. But as noted above, a more recent 
official administration view, according to 
the report from the Committee on Ways 
and Means on the debt limit bill, is that 
the fiscal 1963 deficit will approximate 
$8,407,000,000. 

Through 11 months of fiscal year 1963, 
the actual deficit is $10,612,000,000—or 
only about $722,000,000 larger than the 
actual deficit during the corresponding 
11 months of fiscal year 1962. 

The figures seem to suggest that the 
budget deficit for all of fiscal 1963 may 
be even less than the $8,407,000,000 men- 
tioned in the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 

The official January budget projection 
is that the public debt at the end of fiscal 
1963—on June 30, 1963—will be $303,- 
494,000,000, a projected increase of $5,- 
293,000,000 from the actual debt of $298,- 
201,000,000 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year on July 1,1962. But the Treasury’s 
more recent estimate, according to the 
report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the recent debt limit bill, is 
that the debt on June 30 next will ap- 
proximate $305,300,000,000. 

The actual public debt on May 31, 1963, 
stood at $305,203,000,000—or $6,029,000, - 
000 above the corresponding date in fiscal 
1962—at May 31, 1962—and $7,002,000,- 
000 above the total of the debt at the 
start of the fiscal year on July 1, 1962. 

The table follows. 


1963 
Net budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget), 11 months of 
fiscal 1963 versus 11 months of fiscal 1962 and comparison with full-year estimates 
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{in millions of dollars] 


1, Budget receipts (net) 
2. B. 
O ) National delens defense 1 official budget classi- 


5. * monthly expenditures: 
mone defense TTT 
& Other th then national defense_._.........---- 


Total monthly average 


Actual for 11 months 


That is to say, the January official bu an estimated increase of $2,433,000,000 in the size of the deficit 
in fiscal o th Allet In sent 1902. 


1963 as compared to the actual 


tures in 1963 would be about $404,000, 


NOTE. He np bey grr on recent debt limit bill yy 555 expectation, back in oe ae that budget expendi- 


figure of $94,311,000, 


Sources: Budget for 1964 and monthly 5 statement ſor t for May 31, 1963. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include tabulations on 
appropriation bills and the status of the 
budget. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
srike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many 
questions asked by Members in the last 
few days concerning the status of the 
employment security offices in each of 
our 50 States and in the territories. 
The Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security has committed all 
of the $400 million that was appropri- 
ated out of the unemployment fund, and 
is unable to make additional allocations 
to the States that they had led the 
States to believe would be forthcoming. 
There are some 20 States that are af- 
fected by this deficiency that presently 
exists. According to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, several of these 
States have had to lay off all of their 
employees during this week. I think it 
should be understood that the executive 
branch did not submit any supplemental 
request to Congress until yesterday. 
The continuing resolution, however, that 
is before us today will put all of these 
people back on the payroll as of next 
Monday. When this particular resolu- 
tion is adopted today those employees, 
some 18,000 that are affected, will be 
placed back on the payroll starting on 
next Monday. This resolution is signif- 
icant in that regard. 

Mr. Speaker, some have tried to pin the 
blame for this week’s situation on Con- 
gress. But here are the facts. Congress 


appropriated $400 million for these ac- 
tivities in the regular Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriation Act for 1963. These funds 
are for regular salary and expense items 
which are readily controllable. At no 
time has Congress been advised that 
spending was proceeding on a deficiency 
basis, and the Anti-Deficiency Act re- 
quires such advice if spending is pro- 
ceeding at a deficiency rate. It was not 
until yesterday that the executive branch 
requested a supplemental appropriation, 
a request that appears only to be paying 
lipservice for if the Committee on Ap- 
propriations were to meet today and 
report out a joint resolution it could not 
be taken up in the House without a spe- 
cial rule from the Committee on Rules 
or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Speaker, the plain fact is that this 
situation results from incredibly poor 
control of appropriated funds. I feel 
quite certain that either the Bureau of 
Employment Security or the Bureau of 
the Budget, or both, have violated the 
Anti-Deficiency Act and I think an in- 
vestigation should be made to determine 
the full facts leading to this fiscal fiasco 
so that we can know what changes 
should be made to prevent a recurrence. 

I have here a table that the Bureau of 
Employment Security prepared 1 week 
ago today which purports to show the 
situation in each State with regard to 
this deficiency and the personnel actions 
that are necessary because of it. I do 
not have complete faith in the accuracy 
of this table—for instance it shows that 
some States would have to close their en- 
tire operations for 2 weeks but I am 
informed that this is not the fact. How- 
ever, for what it may be worth, I will 
place it in the Ræcon for the information 
of all Members. 


Budget estimates for all of 
A for all of Nes 1962 
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Bureau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor, State fund deficiencies based on 
allocations from available funds and State 
estimated required staff adjustments 


Personnel reduction 
required to absorb 
deficits 


B 888385 
88 8 88888 


8 8 


8 


1 Estimates received by wire from individual States 
as of June 15, 1963. 

2 Bureau estimate (no wire received from State). 

Entire agency must be closed. 

t Layoff ineffective as leave gre — paid. 

+ Civil service will not cae 

4 2 weeks’ notice requ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS WITHIN THE 
CONTINGENT FUND OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration reported 
the following privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 418, Rept. No. 449), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

Resolved, That such funds as may be nec- 
essary to liquidate the 1963 obligations may 
be transferred, within the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, from “Mis- 
cellaneous Items, 1961“, to Miscellaneous 
Items, 1963”. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 418 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I shall be glad to 
yield to anyone who has a question. 

Mr. GROSS. You are here dealing 
with 1961 funds. If so, give us a brief 
explanation, if you will. 

Mr. BURLESON. This situation is 
similar to the transaction which just 
occurred with reference to a continuing 
appropriation, that is, to meet the end 
of the fiscal year needs. Appropria- 
tions are made to the contingent fund of 
the House on a fiscal year basis, but re- 
main available to pay authorized obliga- 
tions for a period of 3 years before 
reverting to the Treasury. It so hap- 
pened that in 1961 there was a surplus. 
In the fiscal year 1962, there was no 
surplus. At the end of this fiscal year, 
since the legislative appropriation bill 
has not become effective, it is proposed 
to transfer funds available out of the 
1961 miscellaneous items account of the 
contingent fund to meet obligations of 
approximately $246,000, which would 
occur before the expiration of this fiscal 
year. That is what we propose to do 
here. We have done this before in simi- 
lar situations. 

Mr. GROSS. This is contingent funds 
of the House? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
„ to reconsider was laid on the 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 88] 

Ashley Forrester McDade 
Blatnik Gray Martin, 
Bolton, 

Oliver P. Hays Morris 

2 . Heal Nix 

Buckley Henderson O’Brien, Til. 
Colmer Herlong Patman 
Davis, Tenn, Kilburn Powell 
Dawson Lindsay Rains 
Diggs Lloyd Reuss 
Dulski Long, La. Rodino 
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Roosevelt Staebler Widnall 
Roybal Talcott Wilson, Bob 
St Germain Vinson Wilson, 
Shelley Watson Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1964 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7179) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate continue 
not to exceed 5 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Michigan and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7179, with 
Mr. Kroc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we begin now the con- 
sideration of the $47 billion defense ap- 
propriation bill required for the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, 1964. 

All the bills which Congress passes 
are important to somebody. The bill 
before us today is important to every- 
body—to everybody in the United States, 
and to all the peace-loving people of the 
entire world. This is true, because this 
is the legislation which, more than any 
other, enables the United States to main- 
tain its position of military superiority 
over the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Chairman, the military strength 
of the United States has reached an all- 
time high. It is greater today than it 
has ever been before. No major war 
could be fought now without great losses 
on both sides, but without doubt the 
United States is the greatest military 
power in the world today. Our military 
strength will not necessarily insure peace, 
but insofar as military strength can 
avert and deter war, this Government 
has what it takes. 

The program which this bill supports 
will make sure that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
can continue to deal at the conference 
table from a position of military 
strength. Of course, it is true that lim- 
ited and even general war cannot be 
ruled out, but the primary object of our 
defense program is to deter war and sup- 
port efforts in the direction of peace. 
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Mere weapons alone cannot insure 
peace or, if war comes, victory. We not 
only have to have the military hardware, 
we have to have the manpower and the 
leadership. 

The Secretary of Defense is the top 
man in the Defense Department. He 
and the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, have the final say in the executive 
branch; and that is the way it is sup- 
posed to be under the American system. 
That is the American system of civilian 
control. It is true that we could change 
the law and the Constitution and give 
the military final control, but no one 
recommends this and our military lead- 
ers today, as in the past, are strongly 
in support of the traditional principle of 
civilian control. 

The Secretary of Defense is on top 
of the job; the job is not on top of him. 
His job is understandably difficult and 
quite controversial. But under the law 
he is required to assume the responsibil- 
ity for a $50 billion operation in a field 
which has become unbelievably complex 
as a result of the world situation and as 
@ result of technological advances, un- 
believable technological advances in the 
art of war. 

Secretary McNamara is devoting his 
enormous talent and energy to the pub- 
lic interest and deserves the respect and 
the admiration of the American people. 
And in this same moment I want to add 
that our military leaders, our men in 
uniform in positions of leadership, are 
men of wide experience, great dedication 
to public duty, and unquestioned integ- 
rity and ability. 

I make the point, Mr. Chairman, that 
the top civilian and military team is a 
strong team, and while I do not always 
agree with them and they do not always 
agree among themselves, I, for one, have 
full confidence n them. I believe that 
our military affairs today, at this critical 
moment in our history, are in good 
hands. Of course, the state of perfection 
has not been reached and it will never 
be fully achieved. But progress is being 
made and there is no question in my 
mind as to the high quality of the top 
level leadership which we have in this 
area. 

The military people do not always 
agree among themselves and the civilian 
and military leadership at the Pentagon 
do not always agree. They do agree 
most of the time. Everybody has his say 
under the present system and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are getting into military 
management and budgetary problems in 
greater depth today than ever before. 
The lack of complete unanimity, the ex- 
istence of some discord, should not be 
considered as unduly disturbing. This, 
indeed, is just another indication that 
the democratic process is still operating 
in the United States. 

TFX AIRCRAFT 


Among the controversial items which 
have arisen this year is the so-called 
TFX aircraft. The proposed TFX pro- 
gram is a program for the development 
of an aircraft to be known, really, as 
the F-111. The TFX will be a tactical 
fighter aircraft which has a variable 
wing. This means that the wings can 
be moved forward when the pilot wants 
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to fiy at slow speeds and swept sharply 
back when he wants to fly at high speeds, 
No aircraft today this ability. 
I believe that this ability will be impor- 
tant and useful in that the same aircraft 
can achieve high speeds to fight enemy 
aircraft and then fly efficiently at slower 
speed to offer close support for ground 
troops. 

Other performance characteristics of 
this aircraft including its ability to fly 
great distances without refueling in or- 
der that it may be quickly deployed to 
trouble spots, make it appear to be a 
worthwhile program. 

The Secretary of Defense was asked 
by both the Air Force and the Navy for 
a new aircraft. It was decided that one 
aircraft should be built and used by both 
the services. I am sure that the tax- 
payer applauds this idea. The savings 
are obvious, both in the development, 
production and in the later maintenance 
and operation of the aircraft. 

Several major companies competed 
for the job of developing the TFX. The 
competition was narrowed down to two 
proposals—a joint proposal by General 
Dynamics and Grumman Aircraft Co., 
and a proposal by the Boeing Co. The 
whole issue was studied in the Pentagon 
over a period of months. Finally, the 
Secretary of Defense selected General 
Dynamics and Grumman for the devel- 
opment of the aircraft. 

It is not possible to prove conclusively 
that the Secretary was right or that he 
was wrong. Many judgment factors were 
involved as is often the case. The TFX 
will represent a long step forward in 
aircraft production. The complexities 
are Many and every knowledgeable per- 
son knew in advance of the selection 
that the company selected to do the de- 
velopment work would encounter many 
complex and difficult problems. Mr. Mo- 
Namara knew this. He undoubtedly se- 
lected the General Dynamics-Grumman 
proposal because he felt it would be in 
the best interest of defense and the tax- 
payer. Undoubtedly, the company se- 
lected will have difficulty and there will 
be delays in the development of the 
plane. The Secretary must have be- 
lieved, as I do, that the Boeing Co. 
design would have been even more dif- 
ficult to develop. It is pretty obvious 
that if we had known how to build a 
TFX-type aircraft without difficulty, we 
would not be proposing to spend $1 bil- 
lion for its development. 

As I have stated, the Boeing design is 
more complicated. In addition to the 
complexity of a variable wing, it intro- 
duces other innovations which, it is 
thought, would increase the development 
time, cause the cost to mount, and not 
achieve the primary goal of producing 
one aircraft for all the services. 

No sympathy need be wasted on these 
gigantic companies. Both have had 
their successes and both have had their 
failures and both have received a tre- 
mendous amount of Government busi- 
ness, approximating, during the 5 years 
an average of more than $1 billion each 
per year. 

COMPLEXITY OF WEAPONS 

In my discussion of the TFX I have 

mentioned the matter of complexities of 
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defense weapons. Understandably both 
the military and the civilians in the De- 
fense Department want the finest, most 
modern weapons that can be conceived. 
In the very early stages of research and 
design we can launch out into the wild 
blue yonder, but in the actual develop- 
ment of weapons we must get down to 
earth and make sure that the weapons 
to be developed are feasible and prac- 
ticable of operation by the men of the 
armed services. Simply stated, often 
the plans and designs are beyond the 
state of the art. There are a lot of ex- 
amples which would be cited. 

A few years ago it was thought by the 
Air Force and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that a nuclear powered airplane 
should be constructed. After over a bil- 
lion dollars was spent on the project, it 
was decided that such an airplane was 
currently beyond the state of the art. 

The Navy tried to build a jet-powered 
seaplane called the Seamaster. After an 
investment of about one-half billion dol- 
lars in this program, it was canceled. 
Earlier, the Air Force undertook develop- 
ment of a pilotless bomber-type missile 
called the Navajo. Before it was termi- 
nated in 1957, almost $700 million was 
down the drain. Some benefits accrued 
to the Defense Department but they were 
not worth the cost. 

I am not pointing this out because I 
think that we should never try to develop 
a difficult weapon. We not only should, 
we must. But, we must also be very 
careful to define the capabilities of the 
weapon we want and to be as certain as 
we can that the state of the art is such 
that the weapon can be developed before 
it is obsolete. 

We have had considerable difficulty in 
having weapons developed that were so 
complex that the military men assigned 
to operate them could not properly do so. 
We all applaud the technical and scien- 
tific accomplishments and capabilities of 
this age, but we just cannot let weapons 
become so complicated that they can 
only be operated by Ph. D.’s and 
men with degrees in engineering. We 
have good and intelligent people in the 
services but most of them are not tech- 
nical geniuses. The Navy’s three T’s, the 
Terrier, Talos, and Tartar antiaircraft 
missiles are a prime example of what I 
am talking about. Although these weap- 
ons have been installed on ships for some 
time, they are not foolproof enough to be 
satisfactorily operated by the crews of 
the ships. A seasoning of practical 
thinking must be included in the tech- 
nical planning of weapons. 

RS-70 


The RS-70 aircraft development pro- 
gram provided for in the bill as presented 
to the House, is the program recom- 
mended in the budget. It is proposed 
to obligate $81 million in fiscal year 1964 
of the $155,800,000, available from prior 
year appropriations for the RS-70. The 
$81 million which the Defense Depart- 
ment plans to obligate in fiscal year 1964, 
leaves a remainder of $74,800,000 held 
in reserve, which is available only for 
the RS-70 program and which can be 
utilized for the program as the need 
arises. The Appropriations Committee 
included language in the bill which will 
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make any part of the $125 million allo- 
cated to the Dyna-Soar program, and not 
used for that program, available for the 
RS-70. 

Also, there is about $53 million budg- 
eted for components which, if developed, 
would be useful on the RS—70. 

While the Congress has supported the 
RS-70, and I have supported it and 
recently voted for additional authoriza- 
tion for the program, I think it is fair 
to say that the future of the manned 
strategic bomber in our defense inven- 
tory does not depend exclusively upon 
the RS-70. Funds are provided in the 
bill before us for studies of other types 
of aircraft which might either replace 
or accompany the RS-70. Three pos- 
sible future types of strategic manned 
bombardment aircraft are being studied. 
The first reports from these studies will 
be available in July. This fall the Air 
Force will analyze them and study the 
possible application of these various 
types of aircraft to various 1970 situa- 
tions. 

In order to provide continuity in our 
manned bomber forces, we must develop 
and deploy an aircraft to replace the 
B-52 before it is phased out of the in- 
ventory. Testimony before the com- 
mittee indicated that if a decision to 
develop a specific aircraft is made with- 
in the next 1 or 2 years, it can be de- 
veloped in time to replace the B-52. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman care to yield at this point? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I might ask the gen- 
tleman, for informational purposes, I 
recently read that there was a study go- 
ing in the Pentagon to the effect that 
they should further explore the possi- 
bility of again opening up the produc- 
tion lines of the B-52 or the B-58 bomb- 
er and that such further studies and 
evaluations are presently being made. 
Would the gentleman care to make any 
comment on that? 

Mr. MAHON. The Defense Depart- 
ment is not making any study, of which 
I know, about reinitiating the produc- 
tion of the B-52 or the B-58. I believe 
that some segments of the industry have 
been giving consideration to this sort of 
proposition in the event that this mat- 
ter should develop. I personally do not 
believe that it will be desirable or that 
the Defense Department will recommend 
the additional production of the B-52 or 
the B-58. Under the present program 
for these aircraft they will be in the in- 
ventory in 1970. Many of them will be 
in the inventory through a large portion, 
in my judgment, of the 1970 period. So 
we will have to make some decision fairly 
soon in this matter, because we do want 
a balanced force and we must not rely 
exclusively on the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. But officials who appeared 
before our committee—and their testi- 
mony is in the record—said that we have 
1 year or possibly 2 years in which to 
make a determination as to just what 
should be done about a follow-on weapon 
to the B-52 and the B-58. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think it might be help- 
ful in clarifying the question asked by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois on the interest of the Air Force in 
further production of the B-58’s. This 
came about through an informal inquiry 
from within the Air Force to industry as 
to the cost of producing an additional 
200 B-58’s if this should be found de- 
sirable. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for this additional clarification. 


REDUCTIONS MADE IN BUDGET 


Some statement should be made on 
the reductions made in the budget by 
the committee and recommended to the 
House. I read a headline in a paper this 
morning, which was published last week, 
saying House slashes defense program.” 
I looked in the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the word “slash” and I found it 
meant cutting with a sweeping action, 
or making a drastic reduction. 

Let me assure you that the press an- 
nouncement is exaggerated, because in 
my judgment, and I think it can be sub- 
stantiated, the committee did not slash 
the budget. It made very studious ef- 
forts to bring about reductions and modi- 
fications in such a way that we would 
save money, that we would accentuate 
the public clamor and the congressional 
demand for better management and 
economy. 

In the bill authorizing appropriations 
for certain procurement and research 
and development, the President’s mili- 
tary budget was, in effect, cut by $408 
million and the pending appropriation 
bill was reduced in this amount. 

Additional reductions of about $1.5 
billion are described in the committee 
report. These reductions are designed 
to generate more competition and more 
efficiency in procurement, require firm 
and reliable plans prior to the initiation 
of the procurement of new weapons and 
equipment, reduce excess amounts allo- 
cated to specific programs, and stimulate 
greater discrimination in the selection 
of research and development projects. 

This about covers, in a very general 
way, the reductions in the President’s 
budget which are recommended in the 
bill before us. 

I will give you an example which will 
be crystal clear to you. There has been 
talk about a mobile medium range bal- 
listic missile. It is not certain just 
where this missile would be used, and 
before it can be deployed in a friendly 
country the consent of that country 
could be required. In my idea the con- 
cept of such a weapon is good. 

Last year the Defense Department 
asked us for $100 million for this project. 
We studied the situation, we made in- 
quiry, and we said: You do not need a 
hundred million dollars. We do not want 
to cripple a program as important as 
this, but we will lop off $20 million and 
give you $80 million, which we did. 

We were advised a short time ago that 
the Defense Department was utilizing 
only $25 million of the $80 million which 
we provided. A reduction of the kind 
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we made could not be called a slash. 
The Defense Department came before us 
this year and said: Now, for the forth- 
coming year we would like to have about 
$143 million for the mobile medium 
range ballistic missile. Looking at the 
past, and undertaking to benefit by the 
past, we said, We will recommend a re- 
duction of $100 million, because we do 
not believe you would use the $143 mil- 
lion requested. We will leave in the bill 
$43 million that you may use for devel- 
opment. 

There are no funds requested for pro- 
duction, only for the development of the 
missile. Mere development will cost 
over $400 million. That is one example. 

Another example I might give, of re- 
ductions made, is the $140 million re- 
duction we made in the overall appro- 
priation for personnel. We also provided 
for a portion of the funding of this ac- 
count from additional transfers from the 
stock and industrial funds. 

We found that the Departments had 
transferred from these accounts, or used 
from these accounts for unforeseen de- 
velopments, which had not been pre- 
sented to the committee, a total of over 
$400 million in a 2-year period. So we 
concluded that we could safely eliminate 
from the budget request $140 million. 
That is not a reduction which would 
bring about the elimination of one single 
man in the Armed Forces. 

It is impossible to describe, in a brief 
statement in the House all of the various 
actions taken on a bill of the magnitude 
of the defense bill, but I commend the 
report to you for the details in which 
you might be interested. 

In my opinion, most Members will ap- 
plaud the efforts of the committee to 
maintain control of the purse by the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Would it not be well 
to stress the fact that the reduction in 
personnel funds definitely does not mean 
a reduction in the numbers of personnel 
in the armed services? Even the Secre- 
tary of Defense is quoted as having said 
that a reduction of 60,000 would result 
from this cut. No such reduction in 
numbers of personnel is intended by the 
committee; nor is it necessary. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. I am not sure what the 
Secretary of Defense may have had in 
mind, 
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The reductions should not be inter- 
preted to mean that defense programs 
have been slashed; far from it. This is 
the second highest peacetime defense bill 
in the history of the Nation. 

The bill is $7 billion higher than the 
Defense Appropriation Act of 3 years 
ago. During the past 2 years, we have 
appropriated $15.5 billion more for de- 
fense than during the prior 2 years. 

This bill represents the continuing de- 
termination of the House that we shall 
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maintain our military superiority and 
expand our military capabilities, that we 
support a policy of strength and firm- 
ness. 

I have mentioned the increase in ap- 
propriations in the past 2 years. It 
should be pointed out that we now have 
three times as many nuclear weapons on 
the alert as we had in 1961. We have 16 
combat-ready Army divisions compared 
with 11 at that time. We have three full 
Marine Corps division teams and the 
nucleus of a fourth as compared with 
three slightly understrength groups. 

The number of tactical wings of the 
Air Force has increased from 16 to 21. 
Our capacity in terms of airlift, which is 
important to the mobility of our forces 
needed to protect our vital interests in 
many areas of the globe, has increased by 
60 percent. 

Our Army Special Forces which are 
designed to cope with the very limited 
and guerrilla-type warfare have in- 
creased threefold since 1961 and are to 
be expanded under the terms of this bill. 
Similar increases have taken place in 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force elements 
devoted primarily to these forms of spe- 
cial warfare. Thus, although we all 
earnestly hope for peace, we are obvi- 
ously stronger and better prepared for 
coping with a wider range of military 
situations than we have even been in 
time of peace. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield 
to my colleague from Oklahoma. 

- Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
just stated we increased our airlift capa- 
bility by 60 percent. Can you tell us 
seias what period of time that increase 
was 

Mr. MAHON. We really effectively 
started in fiscal year 1961. Congress put 
a special appropriation in the Defense 
Act and appropriated $200 million above 
the budget. We said to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, 
“You have not been providing adequate 
airlift. Now we are going to put this 
money in the bill and make it available 
only for that purpose, and will you get 
on your horses and do something about 
it.” They did, and this was the first time 
we had been able to accomplish that ob- 
jective. It is a part of recent history of 
which the Congress can be proud. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly want 
to agree with the gentleman on the im- 
portance of improving our readiness and 
reducing this time lag, and I congratu- 
late the committee on its efforts in that 
direction. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
just going to say that I would not want 
the gentleman from Oklahoma to feel, 
on the question of airlift, that every- 
thing is as hunky-dory as he has been 
led to believe. 

As a matter of fact, what the chair- 
man has said is true, but by no means 
is the airlift adequate; by no means 
will it be adequate even under our pres- 
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ent planning for at least 3 or 4 more 
years, although we are doing probably as 
much as we could do under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MAHON. I think that a word of 
caution is in order. We have a long 
way to go to be ready to project our 
forces quickly to a number of areas si- 
multaneously. This is one of the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted. 
We have made rapid strides forward 
but there are other problems ahead. 

DEFENSE VERSUS NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


The question of defense versus non- 
defense spending often arises in the 
debate on the Defense appropriation 
bill. In examining the situation, I think 
it would be fair to fix July 1, 1953, as a 
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starting point, the beginning of fiscal 
year 1954. The Korean war had just 
concluded. 

From fiscal year 1954 through fiscal 
year 1961, ending June 30, 1961, defense 
spending rose 1 percent over fiscal year 
1954. During the same period non- 
defense spending increased by 65 per- 
cent. 

Following the Berlin crisis in 1961, de- 
fense spending began to move upward 
rather sharply. It is estimated to rise 
during the current fiscal year to a level 
of 12 percent above fiscal year 1954, and 
through the coming year, the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, it is estimated to 
increase to a level of 18 percent above 
1954. The comparable percentage in- 
creases for nondefense spending during 
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the fiscal years 1963 and 1964 are 101 
and 111 percent, respectively. The fig- 
ures for fiscal years 1963 and 1964 are 
estimates and are subject to slight change 
when final compilations are made. 

In making the foregoing comparisons, 
I have used spending figures rather than 
appropriations figures and I have in- 
cluded in defense spending not only 
those resulting from regular military 
functions of the Defense Department, but 
expenditures for foreign military assist- 
ance, atomic energy, stockpiling, selec- 
tive service, civil defense and emergency 
preparedness, and expansion of defense 
production. I shall include a table of 
figures on both expenditures and new ob- 
ligating authority: 


Analysis of new obligational authority and budget expenditures for the fiscal years 1954-64 


Un millions] 


FHE 


22 


sspasasesed 


1 62.1 $46, 986 69.6 $23, 864 
50. 0 40, 695 63.2 23, 420 
56.8 40, 723 61.5 27, 205 
57.3 43, 360 62.9 29, 945 
53.0 44, 234 62.0 35, 897 
7 55.9 46, 491 57.9 35, 848 
1 56.3 45,691 59.7 34, 813 
53.1 47,494 58.3 40, 681 
56. 4 51, 103 58,2 40, 448 
52.8 53, 004 56. 2 48, 702 
52. 5 55, 433 56.1 51,225 
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National defense functions 


Other than national defense 


Budget totals 
Budget expenditures 


Percent of | New obli- | Budget 
Amount bu gational expendi- 
authority tures 

37.9 $20, 551 30.4 $62, 765 $67, 537 
41.0 23, 694 36.8 57,076 64. 389 
43.2 25, 501 38. 5 63, 198 66, 224 
42.7 25, 606 37.1 70,179 68, 966 
47.0 27, 135 38.0 76, 345 71. 369 
44.1 33, 851 42.1 81, 365 80, 342 
43.7 30, 848 40.3 79, 574 76, 539 
46.9 34, 021 41.7 86, 675 81, 515 
43.6 36, 684 41.8 92, 862 87, 787 
47.2 41, 307 43.8 103, 192 04, 311 
47.5 43, 369 43.9 107, 927 98, 802 


Norx.—The data on this table corresponds to 
budget. National defense functions“ include De} 
tions, including foreign military assistance, Ato! 

Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition 
to take too much of the time. I have 
discussed, with your indulgence, some of 
the important matters. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my friend 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask a question dealing with 
section 539 on the last page of the bill. 
This section reads: 

Of the funds made available in this Act 
for repair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels, not to exceed $352,752,400 shall be 
available for such repair, alteration, and 
conversion in privately owned shipyards. 


It is my understanding that a similar 
provision in last year’s act was worded 
in a different way to say that not less 
than 35 percent of these funds would be 
allocated to private shipyards. May I 
ask for an explanation of the reason for 
the change in wording? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
asked a very good question. The House 
last year provided a rigid requirement 
that a certain amount, 35 percent, of ship 
repair, alteration, and conversion 
should be done in the private yards. 

The House voted on this, after some 
considerable controversy, and approved 
the position of the committee. But 
when the bill went to the other body, the 
House language was changed and a loop- 
hole was inserted to enable the Secretary 


the classification used 
ent of — dan 3 
Energy Commission, 


of Defense in the event of an emergency 
to set aside this allocation of business to 
private yards. It was established, we 
thought, before the committee, that the 
private yards were more economical and 
saved considerable funds in this pro- 
gram, but the language in the bill of last 
year would be subject to a point of order 
because of the addition in the other body, 
so we came up with the language of sec- 
tion 539. However, the objective of this 
language, and we have made this known 
to the Secretary of Defense and others, 
is to create the same situation we had 
last year, which would allocate on a 
65-35 basis this type of work to the pub- 
lic yards and to the private yards. That 
is the history of the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the 
House the reading of the report. I think 
that when you vote for this bill, as I 
believe all of you will, you can go to your 
people and you can say, “For myself, I 
stand for firmness and military supe- 
riority on the part of my Nation. When 
I voted for $47 billion for the Department 
of Defense for the forthcoming fiscal 
year I thought then and I think now that 
these funds will enable us to continue to 
be the most powerful country in the en- 
tire world.” 

That is the way we want it, and in my 
judgment that is the way the people at 
home want it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 


in the 1964 of strategic and critical materials, Selective Service Ae expansion of defense 
—.— production, den defense and emergency preparedness activities. 


Mr. Chairman, we have before us this 
afternoon $49 billion of the $54 billion 
requested for the major aspects of our 
national security program. The total 
requested for the Defense Department 
and related agencies of our national 
security in the President’s budget for 
1964 is approximately $54 billion. 

Any program as comprehensive as this 
one, involving as many dollars, and con- 
cerning as many people in civilian and 
— — capacities, could hardly be 

unanimous. One evidence of a lack of 

unanimity is the fact that all three mili- 
tary services when they made their 
budget requests to the Secretary of De- 
fense in total requested approximately 
$67 billion of new obligational authority 
for the fiscal year 1964. The Secretary 
of Defense in his wisdom in the final 
analysis recommended to the President 
and the President has recommended to 
us $54 billion in new obligational author- 
ity for 1964 in this area of our national 
security program. 

The Secretary of Defense on more 
than one occasion has spoken with some 
pride about his recommendations for re- 
ductions in the budget requests made to 
him by the respective military services. 
He indicated to the subcommittee that 
he took a long hard look at the $67 bil- 
lion of departmental requests and final- 
ly reduced it some $13 billion—to $54 
billion. 

May I say parenthetically at this point, 
although I have great respect for the 
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Secretary, he is not the only Secretary 
of Defense in the last 12 years or more 
who has gone through precisely the 
same process. As a matter of fact, the 
record will show that even during the 
Korean war, former President Truman 
indicated publicly at one time that he 
had been requested by the various serv- 
ices to make available in his budget $104 
billion for a fiscal year. Former Presi- 
dent Truman indicated that he and his 
Secretary of Defense had made reduc- 
tions in that budget to a level of ap- 
proximately $60 billion. 

The record also shows that in 1953 the 
Secretary of Defense and the President 
at that time made reductions of $16 
billion in the original budget figures pro- 
posed by the respective services. 

In 1957 the services requested 84 ½ 
billion more than the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President allowed. 

In 1958 the various services, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, asked for $6 billion 
more than the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense recommended. 

Secretary McNamara should be com- 
mended for finding a way to reduce 
funds originally requested by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines by $13 bil- 
lion and at the same time provide suffi- 
ciently for our national security. How- 
ever, he has been following this year, 
last year, and the previous year, much 
the same process in this regard that his 
predecessors have done in a similar situ- 
ation. 

During the consideration of this budg- 
et, as the report shows, we had a sub- 
stantial number of Department of 
Defense witnesses. We had a number 
of outside witnesses. The report indi- 
cates we had more outside witnesses than 
any time in the past. We had, for ex- 
ample, witnesses who covered the spec- 
trum. On the one hand, we had Prof. 
Seymour Melman, a professor at Colum- 
bia University. Professor Melman and 
a group of his associates in the academic 
world came before the committee and 
recommended a military budget for fis- 
cal year 1964 of $34 billion in contrast to 
the budget submitted by the President 
and Mr. McNamara. This was a budget 
Professor Melman categorized as a budg- 
et for the maintenance of present forces. 
He had another budget in this document 
which is entitled A Strategy for Ameri- 
can Security” called the finite deterrent 
budget. Under this heading, the amount 
he would recommend would be $9 billion 
plus. This would be a reduction of about 
$45 billion in the President’s recom- 
mendation. 

On the other hand, and at the other 
end of the spectrum, we had the Ameri- 
can Legion and other similar organiza- 
tions proposing that the committee ap- 
prove far more funds than proposed by 
the Secretary, Mr. McNamara, and the 
President. 

These organizations favored more 
money for the RS—70, for the Nike-Zeus, 
and for a number of other weapons sys- 
tems, plus additional funds for added 
personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee in its 
wisdom the recommendations 
by the President and Mr. McNamara as 
well as the proposals by these various or- 
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ganizations such as the American Legion 
and the group headed by Professor Mel- 
man. We came to the conclusion that 
the budget submitted by the President 
and Mr. McNamara could be bona fidedly 
and legitimately reduced to the extent of 
$1.9 billion against a request in this ap- 
propriation bill of $49 billion. This is a 
reduction of 3.9 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out at this point that this reduction be- 
low the figures proposed by Mr. Mc- 
Namara and the President constitutes 
the greatest dollar cut and the largest 
percentage cut since the consideration of 
the fiscal year 1958 budget for the De- 
partment of Defense. The overall re- 
duction is $1,922,028,000 and let me as- 
sure you these dollar reductions are 
meaningful. For example, in fiscal year 
1958 the House of Representatives, under 
the leadership of the chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] re- 
duced the military budget by $2,565 mil- 
lion. This was a reduction against the 
total request of $36,128 million. Almost 
without exception since 1954 this com- 
mittee has recommended to the House of 
Representatives reductions in appropria- 
tion bills for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. ButIsay again this cut this year 
is the largest dollarwise or percentage- 
wise since the consideration of the 1958 
fiscal year Defense Department budget. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings 
this year Secretary McNamara was be- 
fore the committee for a week or more. 
He had a very comprehensive statement. 
In some instances I took exception to 
programs that he recommended and dol- 
lars that he proposed in the budget. 
For example, I took exception to a state- 
ment made by the Secretary of De- 
fense concerning our strategic retalia- 
tory forces. Permit me to read what 
the Secretary said, in part, in his pre- 
pared testimony. It appears on page 
311 of part 1 of the hearings: 

We are approaching an era when it will 
become increasingly improbable that either 
side could destroy a sufficiently large por- 
tion of the other’s strategic nuclear force 
either by surprise or otherwise to preclude 
a devastating retaliatory blow. This may 
result in mutual deterrence, but it is still 
a grim prospect. 


Mr. Chairman, these two sentences 
seriously disturbed me. 

On page 312 of the hearings I asked 
Secretary McNamara this question: 

When do we reach this period of mutual 
deterrence which is a grim 

Secretary McNamara. I think the date on 
which we reach it is difficult to pinpoint 
with any accuracy because in part deter- 
rence is a frame of mind. 

Mr. Forp. Why must we assume that this 

is going to come to pass? 
Secretary McNamara. Well, I have not as- 
sumed it. I have said “We are approach- 
ing an era when it will become increasingly 
improbable.” I do not assume it is coming 
to pass. I believe we are approaching that 
era, 

Mr. Forp. Why do we have to approach that 
era? Are we so unimaginative, lacking in 
skill and diligence, to permit this to be upon 
us relatively soon? 


After the response by the Secretary, I 
went on: 


Mr. Forp. In other words, you are saying 
that for technical reasons, scientific, en- 
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gineering reasons, we have to assume that we 
are moving into an era of mutual deterrence. 

Secretary McNamara. Again, when you add 
the word “assume,” I am not trying to be 
excessively technical now, but I do not as- 
sume it; I believe it. 

Mr. Forv. I think that is even worse than 
assuming it. 


In other words, if you read carefully 
what the Secretary has said in his pre- 
pared statement to the committee, he is 
telling our committee, the Congress, and 
the American people that we have 
reached a position of mutual deterrence 
as we confront the Soviet Union. I do 
not want to get into an argument as to 
whether one word or another or one 
phrase or another more accurately 
spells out what we are talking about; but 
there are many people who will say that 
mutual deterrence is identical with the 
phrase “nuclear stalemate” and other 
phrases that imply or infer the same 
thing. 

I want the record perfectly clear, In 
my judgment, we are adopting the wrong 
attitude, a bad frame of mind, when we 
concede that we are inevitably in a pe- 
riod of mutual deterrence, regardless of 
what we do programwise and dollarwise. 

As I read the Secretary’s statement, 
and, furthermore, based on my inter- 
rogation of him, I had the distinct im- 
pression he is personally convinced that 
regardless of what we do we cannot avoid 
this condition of mutual deterrence or 
nuclear stalemate. I reject that phi- 
losophy, attitude, or frame of mind. I 
am convinced that American ingenuity, 
American initiative, and American in- 
dustry can prevent this condition from 
taking place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, the money provided in 
this bill will permit an end year military 
strength for all branches of the services 
of 2,695,000. This will provide an end 
strength for the Army of 975,000, the 
Navy 670,000, the Air Force 860,000, and 
the Marine Corps 190,000. It will also 
provide for a paid drill strength for all 
the Reserve forces of 969,900. 

The total active duty manpower for 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, 
although it is a figure of 2,695,000, the 
end strength will actually be 8,334 less 
than the end strength on June 30 of fiscal 
year 1963. 

In my opinion, the reductions which 
have been made in the personnel account 
will in no way whatsoever prevent the 
Department of Defense and the various 
services from carrying out their planned 
personnel programs. In other words, 
each of the services, with the dollar re- 
ductions we have made, can maintain 
the active duty strength set forth in 
the President’s budget. 

Over the last 3 or 4 years, perhaps 
longer, in the personnel account for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, there has 
apparently been a dollar cushion. What 
is the evidence to substantiate that state- 
ment? For the last 3 or 4 years the De- 
partment of Defense and the various 
services have been able to absorb the 
added costs of various emergencies such 
as the Cuban crisis and the Berlin crisis. 
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In addition, the services have been able 
to take some obligational authority out 
of personnel accounts and transfer it to 
the emergency account for utilization 
elsewhere. Our committee looked at the 
past history and, based on the facts of 
the past made reductions in fiscal 1964 in 
the personnel accounts. If an emergency 
arises in fiscal 1964, an unforeseen con- 
tingency, and they need money, the 
proper procedure for the Defense De- 
partment is to come to Congress with a 
supplemental. Then all the facts can be 
determined on their merits. There 
should not be any water in this bill to 
meet contingencies and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances for the future. 

In the personnel accounts we made 
some extra reductions by transferring 
obligational authority from the stock and 
industrial funds to the personnel ac- 
counts. I know that the various services 
will complain that we have in effect de- 
pleted their inventories in the stock and 
industrial funds; that we have with- 
drawn too much cash. I formerly lis- 
tened to those complaints with some 
sympathy. However we have made these 
transfers over the last 7, 8, and maybe 
10 years. Each year the services said 
these transfers would create hardship on 
their inventories and would interfere 
with the efficient and proper utilization 
of the inventories and our cash balances. 
The facts then seem to be the contrary 
when the committee hears testimony the 
following year. Almost without excep- 
tion, despite these withdrawals from the 
stock and industrial fund, the Secretary 
of Defense in the succeeding year recom- 
mends additional transfers. The com- 
mittee in this bill simply says that the 
proposals for transfer by the Secretary 
and by the President were insufficient 
and, therefore, we recommend greater 
transfers. I do not think that the vari- 
ous departments can justify any criti- 
cism of this proposal. 

The chairman has made some com- 
ments about the RS-70. The facts are 
set forth, I think fairly well, on pages 4 
and 5 of the committee report. Through 
fiscal 1963 $1,750 million has been made 
available for the RS-70. Last year we 
provided $191 million over the budget re- 
quest. Because of this overfunding last 
year, there is about $155 million avail- 
able for fiscal 1964 and succeeding fiscal 
years for the completion of the RS-70 
three-aircraft prototype program. 

However, I am not sure they can com- 
plete the three-aircraft prototype pro- 
gram with $155 million. There have 
been extensive overruns, dollarwise. 
There have been extensive slippages in 
the overall program. I am convinced 
the Air Force will need more than $155 
million to complete the three-aircraft 
prototype program. In order to take 
care of that situation we have a provi- 
sion in the research and development 
part of the bill giving authority to use 
part of the Dyna-Soar funds if there is 
such a need. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a point of 
information on the RS-70? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MacGREGOR, The gentleman 
has referred to certain slippages in the 
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program. I think members of the com- 
mittee would be interested in knowing 
from the committee on which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan serves when we 
might anticipate the first prototype 
RS-70 model to fly. 

Mr. FORD. It is very difficult to be 
precise. If you ask the Department of 
Defense they would probably tell you in 
September. If you ask the Air Force 
they will indicate August. Based on the 
slippages of the past my own forecast is 
that the first flight will take place in 
October. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 
tleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. It might be pointed out 
that it was stated last year that the first 
flight would be in December 1962. 

Mr. FORD. So there is almost a 9- 
month delay in the flight of the first air- 
craft. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. If I were a betting man I 
would wager that it would not be until 
December. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman 
knows of my interest in this problem and 
my previous testimony as a member of 
the authorizing committee. I want to 
share the feeling of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I predict December, but I 
would like to ask the gentleman quite se- 
riously if he can tell the committee a lit- 
tle more about what the problems are in 
connection with the slippage. 

Mr. FORD. The principal technical 
problem in the aircraft is the fuel prob- 
lem. They have had great difficulty with 
the sealing of the fuel tanks and fabrica- 
tion of the aircraft. As a consequence, 
the authorities felt they could not fly the 
plane with safety. Until they lick these 
problems, they will not fly the first air- 
craft. I hope it is flown in October. The 
Department should finish the other two 
aircraft as rapidly as possible. We can 
derive tremendous benefit from the pro- 
gram. On the other hand to some ex- 
tent, the program has been overcome by 
the passage of time, new technical devel- 
opments, and tactics. In my judgment, 
we must complete the three aircraft RS- 
70 program, and Secretary McNamara 
has assured us this will be done. From 
the RS—70 we go on into new high per- 
formance, long-range, long-endurance, 
manned aircraft. There is a need and a 
serious need in this area even though it 
now appears that the RS-70 is not the 
particular plane for the responsibility. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that I concur heartily in 
what the gentleman is saying. I believe 
there is great benefit to be derived from 
the present planes that are in this re- 
search and development program. But 
again I commend the committee for its 
prudence. 


I thank the gen- 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he reaches that 
particular point? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Iam sure the gentleman 
realizes that this particular subject is of 
more interest to more Members than any 
other he might touch on this afternoon. 
Can the gentleman tell us if there is any 
coordination in the research that has 
taken place at the defense level on the 
RS-70 or the B-70, call it what you may 
and the effort that we are reading about 
in the papers that is being expended by 
the FAA and the CAB in the development 
of a mach 2.5 or 3 commercial aircraft? 
Is there any coordination in the research 
or their two programs? 

Mr. FORD. I happen to know that at 
the time the final decision was under 
consideration by the President, the 
Defense Department, NASA, FAA, the 
Commerce Department and other agen- 
cies were present to make the final 
recommendations. Yes, there will be 
some benefits derived from the RS-70 
program in the development of the 
supersonic aircraft for commercial 
utilization. Most of the benefits, how- 
ever, will be in the area of the airframe. 
The powerplants that are being produced 
for the RS—70, the engines, most likely 
will be of very little benefit to the super- 
sonic commercial] aircraft. 

The RS-70 engines have been devel- 
oped only for military purposes, where 
fuel consumption is a different problem, 
where noise is not a factor. When you 
build a supersonic commercial aircraft 
you have to land and take off in commer- 
cial airports. Noise is a factor under 
these circumstances. A supersonic com- 
mercial aircraft also has to be designed 
so that it will be commercially profitable. 
It cannot have an excessively high fuel 
utilization because if it does the oper- 
ating cost goes up. So the powerplant 
in the supersonic commercial aircraft 
will be quite different from the RS-70 
plane. Iam told that of the $750 or $800 
million that will be needed for the de- 
velopment of the supersonic commercial 
aircraft, almost $500 million of it will 
be for the development of the new engine 
to take care of these two points I 
mentioned. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I was thinking of all 
programs development for weapons sys- 
tems. The RS-70 is one. It has been 
decelerated or slowed down from what 
was originally contemplated. My un- 
derstanding is that the Dyna-Soar pro- 
gram has been slowed down to some ex- 
tent. The Skybolt program has been 
canceled. The Nike-Zeus program has 
been slowed down. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could tell me of any additional 
development programs for weapons sys- 
tems which have been slowed down, and 
if he could also tell me of any that have 
been speeded up. 

Mr.FORD. The gentleman has asked 
a very important question. I must say 
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at the outset, however, he has oversim- 
plified several of the statements he made 
before he asked the question. On the 
other hand, Iam concerned, and my con- 
cern is refiected in the committee hear- 
ings, that there have not been any major 
weapons system breakthroughs in the 
last several years. I did ask some ques- 
tions on this point. The responses indi- 
cated that the Defense Department and 
the various services were trying to finish 
up some of the important programs that 
had been started in years preceding. 
On the other hand, the Department of 
Defense did provide a list that was pre- 
pared by the Director of Research and 
Development of so-called new weapons 
systems that had been initiated or 
speeded up or completed within the last 
several years. However, in my opinion 
none of these are what you might call a 
big dramatic weapons system break- 
through. This situation really bothers 
me when I look back at what the Secre- 
tary of Defense said about the condition 
of a mutual deterrence and the grim 
prospect of the situation we face. 

Mr. GUBSER. I was about to ask 
whether or not it was the gentleman’s 
opinion that this situation we have been 
alluding to might not be caused from a 
reliance on the mutual deterrent phi- 
losophy. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if reliance upon this delicate state 
of balance called mutual deterrence is 
not very easily upset by such a simple 
thing as, for example, deployment of as 
few as 41 missiles to Cuba and 41 IL-28 
bombers to Cuba, Cannot the mutual 
deterrence theory be upset by the sim- 
ple deployment of a very few weapons? 

Mr. FORD. To honestly answer the 
question of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, I would have to take more time 
than I have on the floor today. Cer- 
tainly, the deployment of Soviet forces 
and Soviet military hardware to Cuba 
within the last year have created a seri- 
ous new problem in addition to the prob- 
lems we already had. Certainly, the mis- 
siles that were deployed and erected and 
that were in the process of being erected 
in Cuba in September and October of 
1962 created serious—dreadfully serious 
problems to the military security of the 
United States. How this situation re- 
lates to the overall problems of mutual 
deterrence is hard to be precise about at 
this time. But, it was certainly not 
healthy then and it would be a lot health- 
ier now if all Soviet personnel and all 
Soviet hardware were out of Cuba right 
now. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I share the con- 
cern of the gentleman, if I read his feel- 
ing correctly, from his remarks about the 
fact that the past 2 or 3 years have seen 
no significant breakthrough in the field 
of weapons’ systems. I just wonder if 
the gentleman would comment on the 
understanding which I believe exists, 
that the military role in space has been 
restricted, and that the license for de- 
ployment of weapons’ systems in space 
have been very severely curtailed for the 
Armed Forces, and would the gentleman 
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tell us whether he thinks this under- 
standing is limiting the capacity of the 
Armed Forces to make a breakthrough 
in the weapons field? 

Mr. FORD. There are many people in 
the military, particularly those in the 
Air Force who feel that we should be do- 
ing more in space. I think the facts are 
that our defense budget for fiscal year 
1964 contemplates about $1,200 million 
for space programs in all three services, 
most of it going to the Air Force. What 
concerns me primarily is a tendency on 
the part of many people to say there is 
no military potential in space and, there- 
fore, we are not going to do as much in 
space as we should. When you deny 
there is a military potential and seem to 
brush the problem aside, this attitude 
tends to hamper the imagination that 
many people would like to utilize in look- 
5 the problem and finding solutions 

For example, about the only real space 
vehicle with any potential military value 
in the whole Defense Department pro- 
gram is Dyna-Soar. I concede it has no 
military potential right now. However, 
it is maneuverable. It is a program that 
our committee for the last 2 or 3 years 
has strongly urged for action by the De- 
partment of Defense. However, the 
Committee in February, when Secretary 
McNamara was before it, was astounded 
to find that there was a feeling in the 
Department that the program ought to 
be canceled and that the Air Force 
should go for Gemini. Subsequently 
Secretary McNamara and his advisers 
looked at the Dyna-Soar program at Boe- 
ing’s plant. Apparently they came back 
impressed. So we have had less and less 
talk in recent weeks about the cancella- 
tion of Dyna-Soar. On the other hand, 
in this period from February to June, the 
alternative program, Gemini, which is 
not maneuverable has slipped badly. 
NASA has not been able to keep up the 
Gemini schedule. So the net result, in 
my opinion, it would be very unwise to 
cancel Dyna-Soar and to put all our 
chips on Gemini. In my judgement, if 
NASA wants to proceed with Gemini and 
if the Air Force wants to be a partner in 
Gemini, that is fine. 

Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, it 
would be most unwise to cancel Dyna- 
Soar and put all our eggs in the Gemini 
basket. This would not make sense as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
marks along that line. I hope that the 
gentleman would agree with me that ad- 
vanced technological programs designed 
to provide the ability to maneuver in 
space are a very essential part of our 
preparedness picture for the future and 
should be pressed progressively by the 
Armed Forces and supported further by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. In order to have the 
point made at this place in the remarks, 
there is in the bill $1.2 billion for space 
activities to the military. 
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Mr. FORD. I agree that we have a 
substantial amount in the bill for mili- 
tary space programs. There is $125 mil- 
lion of it in Air Force research and de- 
velopment for Dyna-Soar, As I said a 
minute ago, I hope we continue with 
Dyna-Soar. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am quite 
interested in the gentleman’s remarks, 
because they leave the connotation that 
the space effort is perhaps trying to 
limit what the military is doing. I am 
certain that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan does not want to leave that thought, 
but that there is coordination between 
the two and that NASA works very 
closely with the Air Force. I am sure 
that the gentleman would not want to 
see a duplication of effort just so that 
one branch of the Government can say 
that it is ahead of the other in some pro- 
gram, 

Mr. FORD. I dọ not want the in- 
ference left that we should not have a 
sound civilian space program. On the 
other hand, the facts are that in many 
respects there has been a lack of coop- 
eration and excessive duplication be- 
tween the defense program and NASA. 
There is a Department paper available, 
prepared by responsible people, which 
clearly sets forth that as far as the At- 
lantic Missile Range is concerned, NASA 
and the Defense Department were spend- 
ing money, wasting effort that could not 
be justified. Each department or agency 
wanted the same facilities and the same 
responsibilities. This duplication cannot 
be condoned. I hope and trust that 
something is being done about it. We 
have been assured that there is an effort 


Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to call to the 
attention of our colleagues in the com- 
mittee a series of questions that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] di- 
rected to Dr. Brown, head of research and 
development for the Department of De- 
fense on this very question of coordina- 
tion between NASA and the Department 
of Defense. The colloquy begins on page 
157 of part 6 of the hearings. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] went 
into some detail in this particular area. 
Anyone reading this hearing record could 
come to no other conclusion than that 
the Department of Defense and NASA do 
not have proper coordination, as Dr. 
Brown felt that it was not his responsibil- 
ity to review NASA programs and facili- 
ties and he did not think it was their 
responsibility to review his. 

Mr. Chairman, I would commend the 
reading of this particular record to every 
interested person here in the Congress, 
because the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] has made a very good and 
clear record on this subject of coordina- 
tion between Defense and NASA, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am sure 
that the gentleman is familiar with the 
fact that NASA and Department of De- 
fense have worked out an agreement for 
the use of their respective activities at 
Cape Canaveral; that NASA has ac- 
quired land at Cape Canaveral perhaps 
greater in extent than the original cape, 
and that part of this will be used by the 
Air Force; that they have worked out 
these agreements and that it has taken 
some time, but on the working level they 
have worked them out. 

All we are interested in in NASA is 
to keep the program for the peaceful use 
of outer space going, and to make sure 
there is no duplication on the other side. 
We have heard a lot about Gemini and 
the Defense Department being interested 
in Gemini. Now, Gemini, in no sense of 
the word can be compared with Dyna- 
Soar. It is not supposed to be, and we 
hope to bring about through main space 
vehicles that will make space stations. 

Mr. FORD. May I say to the gentle- 
man from California I am in favor of 
the civilian space program, but I do not 
want NASA taking over, and dictating 
and running the Defense Department 
space program. When the Authoriza- 
tion Act, the basic law, for NASA was 
drafted, I was on the select committee 
that drafted it. We were very careful 
to make certain that NASA would not 
take over the proper responsibilities of 
the Department of Defense in space. I 
do not want NASA, with its growing 
pains, overreaching itself. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is some evidence it has. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to cite a 
case in point. A few months ago mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
went to the Redstone Arsenal in Alabama 
to study a proposal by the Army for a 
guidance control laboratory. I was sur- 
prised to find that at this Army instal- 
lation more than $51 million in assets 
had been transferred to NASA, along 
with 3,100 competent scientific person- 
nel. A tremendous complex has been 
built there by NASA at the Marshall 
Space Center. Now we are being asked 
to build duplicate laboratories for use 
by the U.S. Army in its missile program, 
when right across the street we have 
NASA doing the same kind of work. I 
think that is an example of lack of co- 
ordination between the NASA and the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to say a word 
now about Nike-Zeus. 

Nike-Zeus, as all of you know, is our 
only serious antimissile weapon program. 
Thus far through fiscal 1963 we have 
made available to the Defense Depart- 
ment $1,454,600,000 for the Nike-Zeus 
program. In the bill that you have be- 
fore you there is an additional amount 
of $88,955,000 for Nike-Zeus. On the 
other hand, there is $245 million re- 
quested for the follow-on program of 
Nike-Zeus, now known as Nike-X. 
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It has been determined that Nike-Zeus 
would not be capable of handling air de- 
fense problems presented by the newer 
version of ballistic missiles. It was 
therefore determined that improvements 
had to be made in the basic concept. 

Within the last 6 months or a year we 
have developed a better missile for Nike- 
Zeus, called Sprint, and we have devel- 
oped a far better radar. Both the new 
radar and the better missile are not 
hardware yet. 

When they do become hardware we 
will be in a position to determine 
whether or not we should go from re- 
search and development in either Nike- 
Zeus or Nike—X to procurement and pro- 
duction. 

May I add this footnote, and this is 
important: Look at the testimony given 
by Dr. Harold Brown, Director of Re- 
search and Development. He categor- 
ically says that we should not spend one 
penny on procurement for Nike-Zeus or 
Nike-X unless we go into a big civilian 
defense program of fallout shelters. It 
is in the testimony categorically—no 
Nike-X, no Nike-Zeus procurement un- 
less the Congress is willing to embark 
upon a big fallout shelter program, So, 
if there are enthusiasts for Nike-X or 
Nike-Zeus, they had better be enthusi- 
asts for a fallout shelter program of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

One comment or two about Army mod- 
ernization. I think we are going too 
fast. In fiscal 1962 the Army had in the 
account for the procurement of missiles 
and Army hardware $2,500 million. In 
fiscal 1963, in the Pema account there 
was approximately the same availability. 
In fiscal 1964 the Department asked for 
$3,200 million. This is about a $700 mil- 
lion increase in funds for the Army in 
the procurement area. I think this is 
proceeding at too rapid a rate. In this 
bill before you there are reductions in 
the Army Pema account of $232,906,000. 
In my judgment the reduction could have 
been greater. We could have slowed the 
modernization program without any seri- 
ous handicap to our military capability. 
We do not have to modernize in 1 
or 2 years. We can do it over a slightly 
longer period of time. This would not 
necessarily save any money but it would 
have a better impact in my opinion on 
our overall fiscal situation. 

In this program before you, this bill 
that you are about to vote on tomorrow, 
I indicated there were approximately 1 
million men in a paid drill status for the 
various Reserve Forces. In the Army 
National Guard we have provided lan- 
guage in the bill and language in the 
report which calls for a program strength 
of 400,000. In the Army Reserve we 
recommend in the bill and in the report 
a program strength of 300,000. How- 
ever, it is not anticipated that in the 
Guard or the Reserve they will reach 
400,000 or 300,000. We have not put 
money in to finance the total of 700,000. 
The President requested and the Secre- 
tary of Defense recommended funds only 
sufficient for a Guard strength of 384,400 
and a Reserve strength of 281,000, or a 
total strength of 665,400. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

On the other hand, the committee says 
on page 10 of the report that if the 
Guard and the Reserve can meet the 
higher figures, that a supplemental re- 
quest should be made to the Congress, 
and the committee would be sympathetic 
in its consideration of the proposal. 

The reason the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense opposed more money 
for the Guard and the Reserve is that 
new criteria have been established for 
recruiting. At the present time the 
Guard and the Reserve when recruiting 
must meet the same standards that are 
imposed on men seeking to join the active 
Army. In addition, the Guard and the 
Reserve cannot have overstrength in 
certain areas and understrength in oth- 
ers. Both of these criteria in my opin- 
ion are sound. I, therefore, subscribe to 
the dollar amounts and the program that 
we have submitted to you in this bill. 

May I add a word or two about section 
539 of the bill? It is the provision that 
refers to 35-65 for Navy ship repair, al- 
teration and conversion. Last year at 
the time this bill was considered we had 
a real donnybrook on the floor because 
the committee at that time had recom- 
mended a very rigid program of 35 per- 
cent for private yards and 65 percent for 
Navy yards in the area of repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion, The gentleman 
from Georgia, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, objected to this provision. We 
had extensive debate. We had a teller 
vote and on the teller vote the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was upheld by a 
vote, as I recall, of 130 to 64—hbetter 
than 2 to 1. 

When the bill went over to the other 
body the Senate made a change in the 
language and provided an escape clause. 
In conference we in the House agreed to 
the original language with the escape 
clause to provide the Secretary of De- 
fense certain flexibility, whereby he could 
set aside this 35-65 formula if there was 
an emergency. 

As the chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, indicated, the provision that was 
in the 1963 law which President Kennedy 
and which Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara endorsed could not be brought to 
the floor of the House because of a par- 
liamentary situation. If this language 
which is in the 1963 law were before you 
today and tomorrow it could be stricken 
on a point of order because of the escape 
clause. In order to avoid this problem, 
the committee has written new language 
which is not entirely satisfactory to me. 
On the other hand, the language in the 
committee report is very categorical; the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense are to live up to the al- 
location of 35-65. As the chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], in- 
dicated, we have assurances from the 
Secretary of the Navy that the Navy will 
live up to the 35-65 split. There is no 
mistake about these assurances. 

What is the justification of 35-65, the 
allocation of 35 percent of the repair, al- 
teration and conversion funds to private 
yards and 65 percent to Navy yards? 
There is ample evidence to justify the 
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35-65 provision. Admiral James in tes- 
tifying before the committee on the bill 
for fiscal year 1963, part 4 of the hear- 
ings, pages 248 and 249, said that if they 
took all of their Navy shipbuilding pro- 
gram and put it in private yards and 
put none in Navy yards the Bureau of 
Ships could save $70 million. 

Admiral James, who was the head of 
the Bureau of Ships in testifying on the 
fiscal year 1962 bill, part 5 of the hear- 
ings, page 271, estimated that savings of 
8 to 15 percent could be made if repair, 
alteration and conversion were done in 
private yards in preference to Navy 
yards. 

This issue was so controversial last 
year that the Navy decided it would 
make a check and produce an unbiased 
report. The Navy hired the very reputa- 
ble accounting firm of Arthur Anderson 
& Co., of Chicago. They spent $200,000 
to have an unbiased judgment made of 
the relative cost between private yards 
and Navy yards. 

Here is a copy of the Navy analysis, 
for which they paid $200,000. ‘This re- 
port categorically says that the Navy 
yards—the 11 of them—are far more 
costly to the taxpayers than the private 
yards in every category whether it be new 
construction, repair, alteration, or con- 
version. This report indicates that the 
Navy yard costs compared to the private 
shipyards ranged in excess of 5 percent 
for alterations to over 30 percent for 
types of new construction, and includes 
a 10-percent add-on for ship repair. 

The Secretary of the Navy endorses 
this report; the Secretary of Defense is 
impressed with it. Once and for all it 
proves that Navy yards for some good 
reason are more expensive, more costly 
than private shipyards. Therefore, how 
can anybody argue legitimately that we 
should not provide that the private yards 
have at least 35 percent of the repair, 
alteration, and conversion funds? 

I should like to say a word or two in 
anticipation of some comments that 
might be made by other Members of this 
body later on. In the fiscal year 1963 
the naval shipyards, despite the 35-65 
distribution, had more dollars assigned 
to them for repair, alterations, and con- 
versions than they have had in any year 
since 1959. According to the Navy's 
own figures, in this current fiscal year the 
Navy shipyards will have almost $602 
million in the Navy yards for repair, al- 
terations, and conversions. This is a 
larger figure than any year since 1959. 

If the appropriation bill before you is 
approved as it is, in fiscal 1964 the Navy 
shipyards under a distribution of 35-65 
will have more funds available than any 
year since 1957. 

It was inaccurate to say, that under 
the fiscal 1963 35-65 program there 
would be a cutback of 5,000 Navy ship- 
yard employees. This was the prediction 
last year as we debated the bill. Fur- 
thermore, under the fiscal 1964 program 
there can be no cutback in personnel in 
Navy shipyards because of 35-65 alone. 

The Bureau of Ships will have much 
more money than they have had in past 
years. The division of funds based on 
35-65 in and of itself will not interfere 
with the shipyard employment in the 
Navy shipyards. 
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a gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 1 hour. 
Mr. FORD. Mr. I 


The CHAIRMAN Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


There was no ge 
Mr. WHITTEN. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yas 


Mr. FORD. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In this connection, 
and I think the gentleman has made a 
very fair presentation of the division of 
the funds made available, I would hate 
for this subject to close without making 
it clear that involved here is the defense 
of the country and the necessity of keep- 
ing the Government Navy shipyards 
open and available. Also, I would point 
out that there is involved here the matter 
of whether strikes can be carried out or 
whether they cannot. 

Further, the committee, as an arm of 
the Congress, is faced with the necessity 
of keeping both the Government Navy 
yards and the private shipyards available 
and in healthy condition so that if 
strikes do come along, we can turn to the 
Navy Government yards and, on the 
other hand, if they do not come that we 
keep the other yards alive and available. 
I suggest that the question of the money 
involved and the question of employment 
is not the sole criterion on which the 
committee must act. 

Mr. FORD. I am sure the gentleman 
from Mississippi knows rey well I am 
not interested in trying to gut, so to 
speak, the Navy shipyards. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ithink the gentleman 
has been most fair in his attitude. But I 
just want to point out here that it is not 
a case of who works and who does not 
work and who gets money and who does 
not get money. The question is, how to 
keep both the Government Navy yards 
and the private yards available in a time 
of real need. 

Mr. FORD. We do need an adequate— 
a wholly adequate—Navy shipyard pro- 
gram. But, on the other hand, they 
must be competitive with private yards 
if the taxpayers are to get a fair break. 
We need Navy shipyards in order to have 
a base in time of war. We also have a 
need for Navy shipyards in case there 
is a nationwide strike in the private 
yards. On the other hand, we must point 
out in fiscal year 1963, this year, the 
Navy yards in repair, alteration, and con- 
version are going to have almost $602 
million. Furthermore, if the Depart- 
ment divides the proposed funds in fiscal 
year 1964 on the basis of 35-65, the Navy 
yards will get approximately $655 mil- 
lion which is a bigger amount than they 
have had since 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
say without hesitation or qualification 
that despite the reductions made by this 
committee in the consideration of the 
military budget, in my judgment, the 
Defense Department in every respect will 
be fully prepared and totally adequate 
to provide this country and the free 
world with sufficient strength to meet any 
emergency. Iam convinced also that the 
reductions that we have recommended 
will help Secretary McNamara in his 
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diligent and conscientious efforts to 
achieve economy and to achieve 
efficiency in the Department of Defense. 
It would have been a mistake to rub- 
berstamp his recommendations and the 
recommendations of the President. 
The Congress has a responsibility to 
act independently on Defense Depart- 
ment programs, policies, and dollar re- 
quests. Defense Department views are 
not sacrosanct. We want to help the 
Secretary. We want to aid him. We 
want to cooperate with him in his desire 
to achieve maximum results with the 
funds available. I am convinced that by 
these reductions of about 4 percent— 
selective reductions and across-the-board 
reductions, he can do a better job than 
he would have been able to do with the 
larger amount and furthermore these 
reductions will help, not impair, our 
defense programs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Co- 
HELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, while 
the bill before us today does not include 
all the items in the degree to which the 
Armed Services Committee felt neces- 
sary, I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished members of the committee 
for the excellent job they have done. 

In particular I would like to commend 
them for their wisdom in refusing. to 
recommend additional appropriations 
for the RS-70 aircraft over and above 
the $155,800,000 which already remains 
available in that account. 

Mr. Chairman, as the House will re- 
member, several of us on the committee 
strongly opposed the addition of $363 
million for this program, when the au- 
thorization was debated earlier this year. 
We opposed this addition on the ground 
that the limited amount of added de- 
fense value would not warrant the enor- 
mous ultimate expenditures required. 

I am delighted that the Appropria- 
tions Committee, following their exten- 
sive appraisal, has seen fit to confirm 
our judgment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I would like to have some 
comment on the legislative intent of this 
“not to exceed” and “not less than” 
argument which has been going on with 
reference to this 65-35 percent formula. 

Would the gentleman care to give us 
some comment on that at this point? 

Mr. SIKES. That argument has been 
going on now for some 15 or 20 minutes. 
I think possibly the Committee would 
like to have this in broken doses and 
would just as soon hear about something 
else for a little while. But, in substance, 
the crux of the matter is this: Regret- 
tably the American merchant marine 
has just about priced itself out of busi- 
ness worldwide. ‘There is less commer- 
cial shipbuilding in this country, there 
is less commercial ship repair work in 
this country. The private yards very 
seriously need additional work. So they 
are trying to move into the fields pre- 
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viously done largely by the Navy ship- 
yards. That has brought about the con- 
troversy. I do not think there is too 
much question about a desire on the part 
of the committee to have both of them 
participate. There is fairly general 
agreement that the 65-35 percentage 
split is a fair division. There is some 
concern about the ability of the Navy to 
keep a proper in-house capability, under 
these terms and I would not want to see 
this go any further than it goes now. 
We must realize that a Navy in-house 
capability is essential because the Navy 
must undertake a lot of cats and dogs of 
ship repair work that the private yards 
do not want to bother with. Therefore 
a broader range of skills and more equip- 
ment are necessary in Navy yards. The 
Navy yards must be able to perform any 
requirement. That is the principal rea- 
son it costs more to do work in a Navy 
yard. The private yards get the pick of 
the work. 

There are many aspects of this, but ob- 
viously it is essential to preserve an in- 
house capability in Navy shipyards. 
Here there is an accumulation of skills 
acquired over Many years and not sur- 
passed anywhere. 

When we seek to insure a continuation 
of the availability of these in-house 
skills, we are not thinking of jobs alone. 
We are thinking of careers, of useful 
service, of homes, and families. We are 
thinking of people who pay taxes just as 
do corporate interests and their em- 
ployees. We are thinking of the times 
when private yards may be closed by 
strikes; a situation impossible in Navy 
yards. We are thinking of emergency 
periods when shipbuilding and repair is 
accelerated, when such contracts are 
more remunerative, and when private 
yards no longer want Navy work. Then 
if our in-house capability were not 
available the situation would be serious 
indeed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for making a clear statement, as I see it, 
of this provision. Saying it another way, 
I would say to the gentleman from Texas 
that it is the purpose of the proviso to 
which he referred to carry on a program 
of ship alteration, conversion, and re- 
pair on the basis of 65 percent to the 
public yards and 35 percent to the pri- 
vate yards. This will be the rule unless 
a national emergency of some kind 
should come about requiring the setting 
aside of this division of work in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

Mr. SIKES. And there was testimony 
by Navy witnesses that had the Cuban 
crisis continued just a little longer, it 
would have been necessary to set the 
limiting proviso aside; that in a national 
emergency it just is not workable. 

Mr. POOL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, the gentleman thinks this is the 
best possible percentage figure, 65-35? 

Mr. SIKES, That is the conclusion of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to you 
nearly $2 billion below the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Defense and 
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the Bureau of the Budget. I am con- 
cerned that in some areas the cuts may 
be too great. Particularly is this true in 
the field of research and development. 
Now I know there can be and there prob- 
ably is waste in research and develop- 
ment. But, I know too that tomorrow's 
weapons are being developed today in the 
field of research and development. I 
know that the improvements which can 
keep some weapons current and avoid 
the costly process of scrapping and re- 
placement are taking place in research 
and development. So, this is a field 
about which I am disturbed. 

Nevertheless, we are providing a great 
deal of money for defense; $47.092 bil- 
lion can undoubtedly make a substantial 
contribution to the defense of America 
and the free world. Yet, for the first 
time in a number of years we are ap- 
propriating less than in the prior year. 
We have followed a pretty definite pat- 
tern of appropriating a little more each 
year than we did the year before. Now 
this has been reversed. I hope it is not 
a temporary situation and that world 
conditions will permit a continuation of 
the downward trend. 

The increasing expenditures of the 
past few years have not been in vain. 
We have clearly made significant im- 
provements in our defenses in that pe- 
riod. This has been reflected in a new 
spirit and a new confidence on the part 
of the free world alliance. While our 
allies have gained in confidence, the pic- 
ture of world communism has begun to 
fade and tarnish. Today America has 
the best balanced defense, the most com- 
plete defense, the most modern and ef- 
fective defense we have had since World 
War II. This was best illustrated last 
October at the time of the Cuban crisis. 
There America was able to carry out the 
most significant buildup ever attempted 
in peace time. It showed an amazing 
degree of coordination between the serv- 
ices and proved that we could launch a 
devastating attack within days. We had 
known for a long time that we could 
launch air and missile strikes of tre- 
mendous magnitude almost instantane- 
ously. Now we know that we can also 
launch land and sea attacks without the 
long, slow buildups which previously 
have accompanied America’s military 
efforts. 

I can state categorically that the mili- 
tary strength poised for a strike against 
Cuba, had it been necessary, was in the 
magnitude of a major military opera- 
tion. Even so, we are not out of the 
woods. The Air Force called in a sub- 
stantial part of their Reserve Forces for 
this operation. The Army and Navy 
both testified in these hearings that a 
similar callup would have been necessary 
had the operation been expanded or had 
there been a second such operation 
simultaneous with the Cuban buildup. 
We have made very considerable prog- 
ress in giving America an absolutely 
first-class defense. We cannot relax in 
our efforts. We must keep those efforts 
moving. Defense does not stand still. 
There is no such thing as a second best 
defense. We must constantly raise the 
standards of our fighting men and the 
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weapons with which they fight. Our 
enemy is not standing still. 

Achieving tomorrow’s defense today, 
or even achieving today’s defense today, 
is much more than a matter of holding 
hearings and passing appropriations 
bills. There are some areas which sim- 
ply refuse to respond, no matter how 
great the effort. One of these has been 
in the area of antisubmarine warfare. 
The committee has repeatedly urged a 
more vigorous effort on the part of the 
Navy in coping with the problem of anti- 
submarine warfare. There is no reason 
to believe that there is any lack of effort 
on the part of the Navy or the Depart- 
ment of Defense to master the problems 
in this field. Yet, those problems con- 
tinue. This is the area of our greatest 
weakness and greatest danger. Science 
simply has not been able to cope with 
the problems of undersea detection. 
There have been improvements, but 
Russian submarines are improving faster 
than detection methods. 

This year the committee has again 
provided all the money that has been 
requested other than the percentage cuts. 
And we have again urged greatest effort 
in coping with the problem. Perhaps 
an entire new look is indicated—with 
new minds and new thoughts and new 
techniques. Whatever is required, we 
must provide a way to meet this chal- 
lenge. It could be our undoing. 

The inability of the Navy to locate 
the sunken atomie submarine, Thresher, 
for such a long time points to the ex- 
treme problems encountered in subma- 
rine detection. The menace of sub- 
marines to the security of the United 
States cannot be underestimated. 
Though progress has been made in sub- 
marine detection, it is less substantial 
than in any other field of warfare. In- 
stead of significant new breakthroughs 
which have characterized nearly every 
field of warfare, there have been only 
limited improvements in systems in use 
20 years ago. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that 
submarines operate in water where sound 
is the most reliable device for detection 
and sound transmittal in water is slow, 
limited, and affected materially by the 
thermal layer. Two factors are of par- 

consequence in the tragedy of 
the unfortunate Thresher: great depth, 
much below normal operating depths of 
submarines, and the fact that she is dead 
in the water. No sounds are being given 
off for detection devices to pick up. 

Another area which may have equal 
significance within a very short time is 
that of defense against missiles. The 
Russians have made strong claims about 
their antimissile weapons. They have 
demonstrated a superiority in some fields 
of space activity; it would be unwise to 
discount too drastically their claims on 
missile defenses. The nation which first 
develops an effective defense against 
missiles has neutralized the missiles of 
every other nation and in effect, has 
other nations at its mercy. For a num- 
ber of years we have sought to develop 
an antimissile capability, primarily 
through Nike-Zeus. Now there is a feel- 
ing in the Pentagon that this weapon 
will not give us a sufficiently satisfactory 
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capability to defend against missiles and 
bypass weapons and their variations are 
being studied. There is doubt in many 
quarters that enough effort is being 
placed in this field. There is a feeling 
by such top nuclear physicists as Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller that there is too much go-it- 
alone on missile defense efforts; that we 
should enlist the scientific minds of our 
allies in a command effort to develop an 
effective defense. If we do not go ahead 
vigorously and successfully in this field, 
we may soon be left far behind. This 
would be an invitation to disaster. 

In the past year or two there has been 
a reorganization of Reserve components. 
New requirements have been imposed to 
bring them up to the same standards that 
are observed by the Regular Forces. All 
of this is intended to sharpen the effec- 
tiveness of the Reserves and to make 
them more immediately available in 
time of emergency. They have taken 
these requirements in stride. They stand 
ready to rally to the Nation’s defense at 
any moment. But, because of the new 
standards which they must live up to, 
there has been a drop in the number of 
people participating in drill pay activi- 
ties. We now have fewer than the 700,- 
000 which has been considered a stand- 
ard for a number of years. There is, 
however, a change in the picture. For 
years we have had to fight for an agree- 
ment that the Reserve components would 
be maintained at a level of 700,000. This 
year the Department of Defense has 
agreed that this is the desired goal and 
that funding for this figure will be made 
available as needed. This is a definite 
improvement in the field of understand- 
ing between Congress and the Secretary 
of Defense. 

One of the important areas discussed 
in this bill is that of research and de- 
velopment on tomorrow's aircraft. 
There is considerable doubt that the 
United States is placing sufficient em- 
phasis on the new mach 3 concept of air- 
craft. Usually we think of the RS-70 
when we discuss aircraft in this field, 
but it should be stressed that mach 3 air- 
craft are not limited to the RS-70. Step- 
ping over into the commercial side of the 
picture, President Kennedy’s statement 
that the United States should proceed 
immediately on the development of a 
US. supersonic plane is gratifying. 
Aviation experts in this country have 
been disturbed by the fact that there has 
not been enough emphasis from Govern- 
ment on commercial aircraft develop- 
ment. France and Britain have been 
stressing such a program and aircraft 
engineers concede their superiority to- 
day. The Russians have, of course, 
stressed jet development, and they were 
among the first in the field. While the 
President spoke of an aircraft that 
would reach twice the speed of sound, 
aviation officials long have stressed the 
need for the United States to build 
up a mach 3 transport to travel at 
2,000 miles per hour. U.S. airlines al- 
ready are buying British and French 
transport aircraft. This is an indica- 
tion of the superiority achieved through 
stress of advanced design by govern- 
ment in those countries. A capability 
achieved in military fields on mach 3 
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aircraft will, of course, have value in 
the commercial field as well. This we 
ere to provide through money in this 


In defense, as in warfare, no one can 
say what tomorrow will bring, or what 
tomorrow’s requirements will be. With- 
out proper weapons and equipment, 
bravery and skill may fail. But, regard- 
less of the adequacy of the weapons, there 
cannot be victory unless there is a will 
to win and unless there is skill in han- 
dling the complex weapons which are as- 
sociated with modern defense require- 
ments. The United States is doing far 
more for its military personnel and their 
families than any other nation has ever 
done. But in this country the contrast 
is not in what is being done by other 
nations, but with what is being done by 
industry. In thousands upon thousands 
of instances, personnel trained at Gov- 
ernment expense for the military forces 
have been lured away by high pay and 
attractive working conditions in indus- 
try. In many of those cases, the higher 
cost of personnel is charged back to the 
Government on cost plus contracts by 
industry, but that is another story. We 
want to keep service in the military 
forces attractive as a matter of national 
pride. We have to do so as a matter of 
simple necessity to secure qualified per- 
sonnel for national security. A pay 
raise bill is one essential feature. It has 
passed the House. Good living condi- 
tions may be the next most overlooked 
area of military service. This comes 
under another bill. There should be 
greater emphasis throughout on patri- 
otism, prestige, and the great traditions 
of the service. Pride of organization 
and pride in the service should have 
greater recognition in and out of the mil- 
itary forces. 

The military forces are, of course, a 
prime target for those who write sensa- 
tional stories. I read a recent column 
entitled “Billion-Dollar Blunders” in one 
of the Sunday supplements. It has 
started heads to shaking and tongues to 
wagging with such statements as this: 

Men have even died in South Vietnam— 
on the altar of service jealousy—merely to 
win an advantage over a sister service. 


This is a reprehensible statement 
which I challenge on its face. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Tread the article that ap- 
peared in one of the Sunday papers last 
weekend. I was astonished; I was ap- 
palled at the looseness of the charges 
which were made. In my judgment—in 
most if not all of the instances—the 
charges, the allegations were unfounded 
and without proof. I think it is tragic 
and unfortunate that a headline like 
that, an article like that will cast a wrong 
impression on the fine people, both mili- 
tary and civilian, serving in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in each of the military 
Departments. All America should be ex- 
tremely proud of our men in uniform. 
They are patriotic, dedicated, well 
trained and extremely competent. I am 
certain Secretary McNamara would 
agree. America is fortunate to have 
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these men heading up our military 
services. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is so 
right. There are no people more dedi- 
cated than those who serve in the Armed 
Forces. There are no people more hon- 
orable than those who serve in the Armed 
Forces. They constitute a group whose 
integrity is essential to the safety of this 
Nation. To charge that men who serve 
in uniform have caused their brothers in 
the service to be killed through service 
jealousy is inexcusable and wholly with- 
out foundation. 

In this same column there is this state- 
ment: 

Behind the military maneuvering on 
Capitol Hill is a story of appalling waste, of 
misspent millions, which have disappeared 


down the Pentagon drain like so much green 
garbage. 


Mr. Chairman, everyone knows there 
is waste in war. There is waste in prep- 
aration for war. It is a built-in liability 
which will never be stamped out. This is 
an era of sophisticated weapons. Their 
effectiveness cannot be determined with- 
out testing, and oftentimes it costs great 
amounts of money to reach the testing 
stage on today’s complex weapons. 
Sometimes they have to be washed out 
and the investment is lost. But even so 
we cannot rely on yesterday's weapons. 
We must continue to develop new ones 
even though it costs a lot of money and 
some of itis lost. But, I happen to know 
that the tightest rein in modern history 
is being exercised over expenditures in 
the armed services by Secretary McNa- 
mara and his staff. I happen to know 
that congressional committees, House 
and Senate, are constantly seeking ways 
to eliminate waste. A lot of progress has 
been made. For anyone to make a wild 
statement which indicates waste is pre- 
dominant in the armed services is ridic- 
ulous. But, I can say that any charges 
of waste, which have the slightest sub- 
stantiation, will be promptly and thor- 
oughly investigated both on Capitol Hill 
and in the Pentagon. Unfortunately, 
you can not investigate a blanket charge. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman will 
recall that Secretary McNamara invited 
members of our committee or any other 
Members of Congress to call his atten- 
tion to any specific cases of waste or 
fraud and that those cases would be 
given his personal consideration. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. I think 
the same invitation is extended to the 
press. 

In the article is this statement: 

Storerooms hold nearly $5 billion worth 


of spare parts for canceled and antiquated 
weapons alone, 


Of course, there are unneeded spare 
parts, not all of them for canceled and 
antiquated weapons. But, if war were 
to come tomorrow, there would be a des- 
perate need for spare parts. In most 
instances they cannot be bought off the 
Shelf. They have to be manufactured 
on special order. War is a great con- 
sumer of materiel. Once war breaks out, 
it is too late to order spare parts. Spares 
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now are being purchased at the lowest 
levels in modern history. This is a 
deliberate gamble to avoid an unneces- 
sary buildup in spare parts, but it is also 
a gamble that could get us into trouble. 
The military forces do not buy spare 
parts for the sake of having them on 
hand. They are bought so our forces 
can have weapons and equipment with 
which to fight when war comes. Some, 
inevitably, will be left over. 

The author takes a slap at the use of 
helicopters in Vietnam. Every Army 
man and I think every serviceman who 
has had duty in Vietnam blesses the day 
the decision was reached to use them. 
It has given the Vietnamese a mobility 
which could not have been achieved in 
any other way; it has eliminated the 
necessity of foot slogging across rice 
paddies and jungles which would have 
crippled the activities of anti-Communist 
Vietnam operations; it has saved the lives 
of many Americans by giving Govern- 
ment forces advantages over the Commu- 
nists they could not have had in opera- 
tions limited to ground movements. The 
fact that one bad estimate exposed heli- 
copters to heavy enemy fire, with loss of 
lives and equipment, does nes mean hun- 
dreds of other helicopter operations were 
not a success and in fact, they have been 
tremendously so. The article is riddled 
with inconsistencies which cast doubt 
on the whole structure and personnel of 
the Armed Forces and undeservedly so. 

Mr. Chairman, Americans are being 
killed in Vietnam. On tomorrow the dogs 
of war may be unleashed in other parts 
of the world. This committee has 
brought you a bill which will give our 
people the weapons with which to fight 
and help to give them the will with 
which to fight. There is not much more 
than that which we can do, but let us be 
sure that we have done what we can. 
Let us be critical of them when there 
is reason for criticism. Let us insist on 
standards of the very highest order. But, 
let us also be sure that our servicemen 
know we have pride in them, confidence 
in them, dependence on them, 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Fifty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 89] 
Ashley Harris Powell 
Baker Harvey, Ind Quillen 
Bass Hays Rains 
Blatnik Healey Riehlman 
Bray Hébert Rodino 
Brown, Calif. Herlong Roosevelt 
Buckley Kilburn St Germain 
Burkhalter Lindsay Sh 
Celler Lloyd Sullivan 
Clark Long, La. Talcott 
Colmer McDade Taylor 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. Trimble 
Dawson Vinson 
Diggs Morris Watson 
Dulski Nix ‘idnall 
Edmondson O'Brien, III Wilson, Bob 
Edwards Patman ilson, 
Forrester Pepper Charles H. 
Hanna Poage 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 7179, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 376 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
assume that the quorum call was made 
on the basis that this tremendously large 
appropriation bill, amounting to some 
$47 billion, was worthy of the attention 
of the Members of the House. 

At the outset, I want to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the chairman 
of our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], and to the ranking 
minority member of our committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD], 
along with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SHEPPARD], the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES], the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Anprews], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FOOD], and the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. THomas], as well as the gentlemen 
on my side of the aisle on the committee, 
in addition to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp]; namely, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB], 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MINSHALL]. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to be sure nobody over- 
looks the gentleman from New York who 
cote has the floor. He does a great job 


Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the work of this sub- 
committee is long, arduous, and taxing. 
As you can well imagine, in the consid- 
eration of the defense appropriation bill 
for 1964 it required many, many hours of 
hearings. 

As a matter of fact, it represents not 
only many months of strenuous hearings, 
but the testimony involves some six vol- 
umes which has been reported and made 
available to the House. I might say, too, 
we bring to you today a unanimous com- 
mittee report and our recommendations 
are predicated on a unanimous basis. As 
has been indicated, Mr. Chairman, the 
original budget request, the defense 
budget for 1964, amounts to $49,014 mil- 
lion. Your committee has approved and 
brings to you, a bill amounting to $47,092 
million which is a net reduction in the 
overall Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill, 1964, of $1,922 million. 

Mr. Chairman, although the subject 
has been rather capably discussed and 
described here today, in breaking down 
the reductions made by your committee, 
I might point out that it calls for a re- 
duction of $387 million in the field of 
personnel. But that is achieved mostly 
by transfer of some $247 million from 
the stock fund and a net reduction of 
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$140 million in personnel funds. The op- 
eration and maintenance fund was re- 
duced by $114 million. But the largest 
reduction made in this budget is in the 
field of procurement which amounts to 
$1,048 million and in the field of research, 
development, test and evaluation the re- 
duction amounts to $373 million. 

Mr. Chairman, in this world struggle 
between communism and freedom we 
have constantly recognized, I am sure, 
the dangers of an all-out nuclear war 
and our security has been our prime and 
major concern. We, the people of the 
United States, as the leader of the free 
world, have been and must continue to 
be in the forefront in military capability 
and supremacy. Many far-reaching and 
fantastic developments have taken place 
in recent years—costly developments 
which have held the defense appropria- 
tions at a relatively high level for the 
past decade. This is an important fac- 
tor which has enabled the United States 
to maintain a position of military su- 
periority over any other nation or power 
in the world. Iam confident, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this defense appropriation bill 
now before us will provide for the secu- 
rity of our country through the means 
of its continuing support of the policy 
of military supremacy. The Secretary of 
Defense spent several days before your 
committee followed by the Chiefs of Staff 
and the civilian and military heads of the 
respective services. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary pre- 
sented a very comprehensive statement 
and report on the military picture, the 
strategy, the change in roles and mis- 
sions, as well as an assessment of the 
international situation as it bears on 
policies and programs. Testimony cov- 
ering the several areas of the world 
can be found in the transcript of our 
hearings, including such subjects as 
strength and weakness of the Commu- 
nist bloc, impact of the defense program 
on the economy, balance of payments, 
present U.S. strategic retaliatory capa- 
bilities and our future strategic retalia- 
tory force. 

Our report, Mr. Chairman, and the 
defense appropriation bill which is be- 
fore us is divided into what might be 
termed four titles; namely, “Military 
personnel,” which amounts to about 
$12.9 billion; “Operation and mainte- 
nance of our Military Establishment 
across the board,” which amounts to 
811.7 billion; “Procurement—that is 
the hardware—and our weapons as well 
as general procurement, which amounts 
to nearly $16 billion. Last but not least 
is “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation,” which amounts to about 
$7 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject relating to 
military personnel has been covered 
thoroughly, although I might point out 
to the Committee that this subcommittee 
made no change in the end strength 
of our military personnel, which I believe 
the figure comes to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 2,695,000 in military 
personnel of all services. I shall not 
discuss it further except to point out 
that the bill does not include funds 
which will become necessary to meet the 
pending military pay raise now before 
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the Congress. I believe the estimates of 
that increased cost to meet the military 
pay raise which will eventually become 
law amounts to about an additional $1.4 
billion in annual costs. But this bill does 
include $1,163 million which is estimated 
as the amount required to meet the ob- 
ligation of military retired pay. Inci- 
dentally, I might mention that the tes- 
timony before our committee projects 
the annual cost of retired pay by the 
year 1970 to be about $2 billion. I re- 
peat that by the year 1970 our obliga- 
tion in meeting the military retired pay 
will reach the $2 billion mark. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
word about defense procurement, which 
takes the biggest chunk of our defense 
dollar. This is the area where your 
committee applied the largest reduction 
in the budget estimates. As has been 
stated previously, the committee has 
made certain specific reductions coupled 
with an overall reduction in procurement 
funds of 1 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, our report deals with 
the areas of direct procurement reduc- 
tions adequately. However, there has 
been considerable room in the past to 
effect percentage cuts across the board, 
and there is certainly room here, by em- 
ploying better procurement practices, by 
efficiency, and a greater return for our 
defense dollar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say again that 
our report deals with the areas of di- 
rect procurement reductions adequately. 
However, there has been considerable 
room in the past to effect percentage 
cuts across the board, and there is cer- 
tainly room here in this bill. By em- 
ploying better procurement practices, by 
efficiency and a greater return for our 
defense dollar, I am confident that our 
Defense Establishment can provide the 
required materiel, hardware, and weap- 
ons for less money. 

Secretary McNamara, in his presenta- 
tion to the committee as well as that 
of his testimony, emphasized the possi- 
bility of large savings in military pro- 
curement by means of substantial shift 
from noncompetitive to competitive pro- 
cedure. The Secretary pointed out that 
the Department of Defense has estab- 
lished specific goals for each military 
department expressed in terms of per- 
centage of procurement contracts 
awarded competitively in each commod- 
ity category. The record shows that in 
1961 the overall competitive procurement 
amounted to 32.9 percent; in 1962 it was 
35.6 percent. The Secretary indicated 
that in fiscal 1963 competitive procure- 
ment will increase to 37 percent and in 
the year of 1964—for which this appro- 
priation is applicable—the estimated 
competitive contracts will be about 38.4 
percent. This means a gradual d 
in the so-called cost-plus and price- 
fixed contracts and by virtue of this shift 
alone, an annual savings of nearly a half 
billion dollars can be achieved. Further, 
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the Secretary told your committee in dis- 
cussing the 5-year cost reduction pro- 
gram: 

Our goal for end fiscal year 1965 is to initi- 
ate actions which will increase the rate of 
savings to over $3.4 billion per year. 


So you can readily see that the re- 
duction made by the committee in the 
overall procurement area is justified and 
by the application of improved manage- 
ment and policies can be met without 
impairing the defense program in the 
slightest degree. 

Now, may I say a word about the na- 
tional space program? There has been, 
and I believe will continue to be, specu- 
lation as to duplication, conflict of in- 
terests, and other aspects as between our 
Defense Department and NASA in rela- 
tion to space programs and their mis- 
sions. Believe it or not, more than $1.5 
billion of this appropriation is for space, 
and I might add that the military space 
program accounts for more than 20 per- 
cent of the total 1964 research and de- 
velopment program. The Secretary ad- 
vised us of a directive clarifying the 
procedures for insuring a proper mesh- 
ing of the military and civilian space 
programs and that all basic agreements 
for Department of Defense support of 
NASA undertakings would be made in 
writing between the heads of the two 
related agencies. 

These relationships apply to such mat- 
ters as the conversion of Gemini into 
a national manned space program. 
Among other principal efforts in which 
both agencies share a great interest are 
the Titan III and the Dyna-Soar. 

I refer to this situation merely to point 
out that all funds and efforts in connec- 
tion with the space program are not re- 
flected in the NASA authorization and 
budget. Second, to indicate the dual 
relationship and the great need to coor- 
dinate such efforts and expenditures in a 
proper manner. 

All in all, Mr. Chairman, your com- 
mittee has prepared and presented to 
the House a sound and proper Defense 
appropriation bill. 

I heartily endorse and recommend this 
Defense appropriation bill for 1964 as it 
has been reported by your subcommittee 
and I hope it will receive the unanimous 
support of the House. It represents the 
continuation of our national security and 
our military supremacy and we must 
not underestimate the importance of this 
measure. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues have covered the details of 
this bill, however I wish to join with 
them in saying that the people in the 
Armed Forces and in the Defense De- 
partment are second to none in ability, 
in patriotism, and in their desire to pro- 
tect our great Nation. I wish to say too 
that if our Nation is to follow its present 
policies I do not know how our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], or our subcommittee or any 
other could have done a better job in 
developing the needs and in allocating 
the various funds that were requested by 
the Defense Department. As you know, 
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through the years I have tried to point 
out some other facets of this overall 
problem, and when I realize that we 
have not only the job of defending our 
country from attacks abroad, but we 
have the responsibility of trying to keep 
our country from following a policy 
which leads us into untenable positions 
which in turn invite us into situations 
where we can at best not be sure that 
we can control it, I must rise to point 
these things out. 

DEFENSE SPENDING—EVERBODY WANTS A SHARE 


In this bill before you there is some- 
thing like $47 billion. As I say, if our 
present policy is to be pursued in spite 
of the lessons we should have learned, 
doubtless this amount is essential. I do 
not second-guess my subcommittee. I 
went along with the figures that are here. 
However, personally it is my belief that 
the American people have been built up 
to the point that if you want to be sure 
something is spent in your district and 
in your State, get it under the listing of 
“defense,” and then everybody who 
is sincerely disturbed about spending 
will say, “Don’t cut defense”’—and 
thereby protect the project. In my opin- 
ion quite a part of what is involved in 
this bill is a matter of dividing the spoils 
and being sure that everybody gets cut 
in on it. I speak for myself only. If you 
listen to the debate on the 65-35 division 
of money spent with Navy shipyards and 
private yards, the discussion and testi- 
mony largely centered around who is 
going to make money out of defense 
spending, which area is going to have 
most employment and which company is 
going to make the most money. I had 
a man approach me and say, “I am not 
going to build a drydock in your State 
unless you keep that provision in there.” 

I told him it was not our job to put 
somebody in business, and I mean it. 

Through the years you have heard me 
point out the tremendous wastes that 
have existed and the fact that defense 
spending has gotten far away from true 
defense. The Congress stopped the serv- 
ices from making bread, and served 
Bolling Field by a caterer from down 
town, and there were other things of that 
sort to which you have heard me object 
throughout the years. 

I grant you that nobody especially 
wants to be wasteful, but I point these 
things out so you might stop and listen. 

May I say we are continually investi- 
gating procurement practices, trying to 
bring about improvement. 

As former Congressman Rich, of Penn- 
Sylvania, used to ask, Where are you go- 
ing to get the money?” 

That might well be asked here, for 
Secretary McNamara said his projected 
plan for 5 years included an anticipated 
5-percent inflation each year. 

The further question today is, Who 
is going to get the money?” 

It is easy to believe that is the real 
basis of the controversy over the TFX, a 
$614 billion contract. Not only is there 
the question of which company gets the 
contract but in which State the $6.5 bil- 
lion will be spent. 

WE MUST CHANGE OUR POLICY 


I thoroughly believe that this Nation 
of ours needs to change its overall inter- 
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national policy in the defense of our 
country, and I will tell you why. In the 
name of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy, we are doing directly the op- 
posite. We are busy making people 
knuckle under to Central Governments 
of our choosing. Take Vietnam. Friends, 
we are not trying to protect the people of 
south Vietnam in their right to live as 
they please. We are trying to make vil- 
lages that never heard of a Central Gov- 
ernment subject themselves to a Central 
Government of our choosing. 

Take Thailand, and numerous places 
around the world, or look at the Congo. 
I know the instrument for our doing this 
is the United Nations. I happened to be 
in New York City and attended the 
United Nations when I saw Khrushchev 
run the entire length of the floor to put 
his arms around Castro, and I heard the 
votes counted. Many of these are people 
who represent “tribes” we put there to 
vote so we could buy their vote today 
and have to buy them every session here- 
after. In the Congo, the only Province 
or the only part of it that had shown any 
ability to govern itself was Katanga. Do 
we ask that the rest of the Congo be put 
with Katanga so they can learn and have 
the benefit of Katanga Province in try- 
ing to supervise the Congo? No, we in- 
sist Katanga subject itself to an area 
that has never shown an ability to gov- 
ern or control itself. So it is around 
the world. In the name of protecting 
peoples we are insisting they subject 
themselves to the people that we desig- 
nate. And in the process—and most of 
this happened when we had the atomic 
bomb and Russia did not—we went 
around the world, helter-skelter saying, 
“We will defend you, we will protect 
you,” and now we find that the enemy 
has the atomic bomb and we cannot live 
up to those promises. What is the re- 
sult? The result is Cuba. 

Here our Nation is so bound by its 
commitments, financed in this bill, which 
we have before us, that this Nation of 
Washington and of Jackson has to stand 
by and let Castro take American lives 
and property in Cuba, right off our 
shores, releasing some few because we 
paid ransom. 

Yes, and let me tell you what happened 
in this committee—and if it were not so 
serious it would be funny. In the midst 
of the hearings—and I can tell this, be- 
cause it was presented on television the 
same day—we were told that we had 
pictures taken of Cuba weeks before any 
pictures showed the Russian missiles. It 
was said that those earlier pictures did 
not show the buildup in Cuba, but we 
never saw those pictures. We saw only 
the later pictures which did show the 
Russian missiles. We had these pictures 
shown with the word “secret”, inches 
high, on top of them. And in the middle 
of the afternoon the Secretary of De- 
fense received a call to present the same 
information and pictures on television 
all over the country that day. So you 
saw it within 30 minutes after we did. 

Then the next day, at the door of the 
committee room, after the official meet- 
ing had closed, Secretary McNamara 
said, “Gentlemen, if we delete any of 
this secret testimony I have given you 
from the printed record and you think 
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it ought to be put back, just let me 
know.” That led us to say to him, “Mr, 
Secretary, if we delete anything from our 
side which you want to use on television, 
you go ahead.” He replied, Touché.“ 

Mr. Chairman, right off our shores we 
have the greatest threat in Castro, Rus- 
sia, and Cuba. We have already paid 
ransom for the first time in our proud 
history because we are following a policy 
that is getting us deeper and deeper and 
deeper in areas we cannot hold. In Eu- 
rope we see the Common Market. The 
President is even now pleading with the 
Common Market countries to treat us 
fairly. It was the United States which 
promoted and actually created the Com- 
mon Market and made it strong enough 
for them to stand up to us. And now 
our leaders are surprised that they use 
their new power, which we promoted. 
We are the ones who made them strong 
enough to keep us out, not even asking 
for any agreement that they would treat 
us fairly, and now we are paying the 
penalty. 

Mr. Chairman, we have spent over $100 
billion in foreign aid and our position in 
the world is worse in many respects than 
before. My colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee for foreign aid gave me these 
figures: 

In 1950 a number of countries that we 
were helping had about $13% billion in 
gold. The United States had $24 billion 
in gold. Since 1950 your Nation and 
mine has continued to help those same 
countries, and today they have $17% bil- 
lion in gold and we have only $14 billion 
in gold. And we are borrowing money 
today from the very nations that we are 
helping. How ridiculous can you get? 
How unwise can you be? 

ON THE HOME FRONT 


We destroy ourselves at home in an 
effort to run our country to suit the 
members of the United Nations, in an 
effort to appease these people abroad, we 
see the Supreme Court break down local 
self-government here at home. We all 
regret the unfortunate occurrences in my 
State. In the hearings you will see the 
orders that were issued, sending about 
28,000 soldiers into my area of Missis- 
sippi. When? After the President had 
federalized the State militia, which is 
the only law-enforcement body that our 
Governor has. You will see those orders 
in part 1 of the hearings. There is no 
State police force in my State after the 
National Guard and the militia are 
taken by the Federal Government. Is it 
any wonder that law and order could not 
be maintained? Is it not a sad com- 
mentary when all these things are done 
on what the Attorney General “reads be- 
tween the lines of the Constitution?” 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that if 
those agitators are to retain direct lines 
to the Attorney General and the ear and 
support of the President, it will set in 
motion forces which are uncontrollable 
and it will lead to the ruin of this Nation, 
as it has the Congo. Clearly the forces 
set in motion will never be satisfied until 
they are in the saddle. What the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General believe 
will solve the problem will only begin it. 

A hundred years ago it was my section 
which felt the whiplash of destruction. 
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But today, if the present course of events 
is followed, it will not be nearly so much 
my area, but it will be Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, and all the rest. You 
cannot destroy local self-government; 
you cannot turn the reins of your Gov- 
ernment over to those who as a group 
would agitate, who have little self- 
restraint, who lack self-discipline and 
make demands such as we have been 
reading about in every paper here, with- 
out setting loose a whirlwind. 

May I say to our leaders who try to 
appease the groups which are making de- 
mands accompanied by threats on the 
home front today, that is the way we 
dealt with Castro, and look what hap- 
pened there. 

As I have said before, not since the 
Civil War have our people faced a more 
trying time. Our problems today call 
for the best within us. The attack on 
the Constitution and on our way of life 
is insidious. It comes under the guise of 
government. It is offered with an ap- 
peal to the natural tendency of Ameri- 
cans to be law abiding. It appeals to 
religion, is presented in the name of 
world peace, but creates strife, dissen- 
sion, and disturbance. It is said to be 

necessary to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals, but is itself based on usurpation 
of power. We are told it is necessary 
in order to maintain our form of govern- 
ment; yet its starting point is the de- 
struction by judicial decree of the rights 
of the States, of the Congress, and of the 
people. Yes, it begins with destruction 
of the Constitution itself. It can only 
lead to complete ruin. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I should like to express a few of 
the remarks which I expressed in the 
full committee as we consider this bill 
and the report of the committee. 

ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The report which you have before you 
today is a fine 70-page narrative report. 
I should like to emphasize the word 
narrative“ because I do not believe it 
shows any real direction as far as the 
Defense Establishment of our country is 
concerned. It lacks direction in several 
very vital areas where I think we need 
to get this country moving forward to 
provide a proper defense posture as we 
face the 1970's. 

During the past 4 or 5 years the House 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions has considered at some length and 
given very thorough consideration to our 
whole problem which we as a Nation 
face in the area of submarine warfare. 
In this particular area it is my belief that 
we as a nation face the most serious 
threat that we face in any area of de- 
fense for the national security of our 
country. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
over the period of the last 4 or 5 years in 
each of its reports on the defense ap- 
propriation bill has spent a considerable 
amount of time and given considerable 
emphasis to the whole area of antisub- 
marine warfare. In our report of 3 years 
ago and in our report of 2 years ago and 
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in our report of last year we directed the 
Department of the Navy to establish a 
single manager over the area of research 
and development as far as antisubmarine 
warfare was concerned. During this pe- 
riod of 4 years the Navy has failed to 
put in operation a single manager over 
antisubmarine warfare research and de- 
velopment. They have gone halfway. 
They have established a coordinator over 
antisubmarine warfare researeh and de- 
velopment, but this is not enough. 

We had one of the top Navy admirals 
testify before our committee, one who 
did a tremendous job as a single man- 
ager over the Polaris program, Admiral 
Raborn, who is now in charge of re- 
search and development for the Navy. 
He testified before our committee this 
year stating emphatically and positively 
that what is needed in this area is a 
single manager with full responsibility 
to move forward in this most vital area 
of 


the recommendation of our committee. 
It seems to me this report is lacking in 
not being critical of the Department of 
Defense and of the Navy for not imple- 
menting this. very important recom- 
mendation, which I feel is very vital as 
far as our whole antisubmarine warfare 
work is concerned if we are going to 
move forward and face up to the Soviet. 
submarine threat, which this Nation is 
going to have to consider if we are going 
to maintain military superiority during 
this cold war conflict. 

It is regrettable that in the committee 
report this year, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no strong language indicating the sub- 
3 displeasure with the man- 
pecans of the antisubmarine warfare 
This committee has long been 

itera’ in seeing the Navy establish a 
single-managership for antisubmarine 
warfare similar to that for the Polaris 
program under Admiral Raborn. In the 
hearings this year, beginning on page 390 
of the research and development section 
and going on for several pages, several 


which this concept is being implemented. 
In fact, Admiral Raborn testified: 


I think the Navy has recognized that the 


everything we are doing in the Navy, we have 
been somewhat nonplused as to how to grab 
hold of creating a second CNO because it 
has to do with just about everything in the 
Navy as far as the R. & D. and producer’s side 
is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman, for the last 3 years this 
committee has singled out antisubmarine 
warfare in its report and made clear that 
it was the definite sense of this commit- 
tee that antisubmarine warfare be put 
under single management because of the 
crucial nature of its development for 
U.S. security. This year the report is 
strangely silent on this important aspect 
of the defense picture. It does not even 
deliver a mild slap on the wrist to the 
Navy Department for not fully imple- 
menting the committee’s recommenda- 
tion first made 3 years ago. 
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Admiral Rasorn. May I make a few re- 
marks on the situation as I see it? 

Following the advice of this committee, 
the Navy 3 years ago, as today, had no mecha- 
nism other than the Office of the Secretary of 
Navy, to draw together inside the bureaus 
concerned a special projects-type office for 
antisubmarine warefare. The then Secre- 
tary of the Navy considered that the proper 
place to bring together all aspects of the 


Secretary 
Wakelin’s office, so they created the post. 
which Admiral Hooper now holds. He is the 
director of all research and development in 
the Navy, across the board fn all bureaus, 
for antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Lamp. A step in the right direction? 


Admiral Razorn. This was the first ap- 
proach by the then Secretary of the Navy 
to draw together all aspects of the research 
and development part of antisubmarine war- 
fare. When Mr. Korth became Secretary, 
it was clear to him that some method of 
tying together the material bureaus that 
had collateral work im projects like antisub- 
marine warfare was necessary. He created 
the group which has been mentioned before, 
and one of the recommendations of that re- 
port is the creation of a x 

This then provides an ideal mechanism, 
when ft is established, to create in the bureau 


ducer’s side which would support and em- 
brace the job Admiral Hooper is doing for 
antisubmarine warfare. It can carry it 
across from research and development into 
procurement. I think the Navy has recog- 
nized that the complicated mature of weapon 
systems requires single management. Inas- 
much as antisubmarine warfare embraces 
about everything we are doing in the Navy, 
we have been somewhat nonplused as to how 
to grab hold of creating a second Chief of 
Naval Operations because it has to do with 
just about everything in the Navy as far 
as the research and development and pro- 
ducers’ side is concerned. 

I believe the idea Dr. Wakelin has men- 
tioned of creating a Chief of Naval Support 
will be the missing link which this com- 
mittee has so wisely counseled. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think I can understand 
the problem you have. This does not take 
away from the Chief of Naval Operations his 
authority. This is merely adding by nar- 
rowing down the determination point. I 
think it can be done. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ON ANTISUB- 
MARINE WARFARE MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Lamp. I do not want to go back more 
than 2 years, but if we go back 2 years our 
report states: 

“The development work in this area is not 
being divorced from control of the semi- 
autonomous bureaus in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Until a single manager similar to 
that provided for the Polaris ballistic mis- 
sile system, with delegated responsibility, and 
the full backing of top officials, is estab- 
lished, it is doubtful that antisubmarine 
warfare will attain the goals so urgently re- 
quired. The committee recommends that 
such action be taken immediately.” 
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ommended that the Navy assign a single 
manager to direct the research efforts in 


ent. 

“The committee is still of the opinion that 
there is much merit to this proposal and that 
the organization and management of the 
antisubmarine warfare research and devel- 
opment efforts in the Navy would be con- 
siderably improved if such a plan were to be 
adopted. 

“The committee has been informed that 
the initial Chief of Naval Management Office 
has been requested to conduct a study of 
the management of research and develop- 
ment efforts of the Department of Navy in 
connection with all antisubmarine warfare 
programs. The committee feels that such a 
study is important and urgent and expects 
to be informed of the results of this study. 
The committee insists that this study com- 
port with the committee expression on study 
groups found on page 33 of this report.” 

We made this recommendation 2 years ago, 
and we have a reply back from the Navy and 
the Navy’s reply tried to becloud the whole 
recommendation with the fact you could not 
get tled up with the operating fleet. This 
has nothing to do with the operating fleet. 
The statement that. was supplied to the com- 
mittee last year I thought was unacceptable. 

It seems we are still just talking about 
this. 


There are two other aspects of this 
problem which I feel we have not dealt 
with adequately. In the immediate 
years ahead the Soviet submarine capa- 
bility will pose one of the most serious 
threats to this Nation’s security. In my 
opinion, it is time to select those areas in 
antisubmarine warfare that have the 
greatest potential of providing a signifi- 
cant breakthrough and place those pro- 
grams on a crash basis. To my mind 
there is infinitely more sense attached to 
this type of a crash program than there 
is im our present crash programs to get 
a man on the moon. 

The second aspect has to do with get- 
ting new developments in antisubmarine 
warfare equipment into the fleet. We 
have come a long way in some areas of 
antisubmarine warfare but it does little 


tion devices if they are not delivered to 
the fleet in a timely manner. We seem 
to be dragging our feet in this respect. 

In this particular area I would also 
like to point out another deficiency. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would be happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. MAHON. I applaud the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin for making refer- 
ence to the very serious threat which 
exists today and which will continue to 
exist. with increasing seriousness in sub- 
marine warfare. 

I do not think the Navy has done an 
adequate job in responding to demands 
of this committee in the past. While 
there is no specific reference in the re- 
port, as the gentleman says, I think it is 
fair to point out, that the members of 
the committee are unanimous insofar as 
I know in feeling that this area of war- 
fare must be given the very highest pri- 
ority and that a better management sit- 
uation must be worked out than we have 
today, if we are to expect. maximum re- 
sults from the program. 
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As the gentleman knows, of course, 
there is a reorganization plan being con- 
sidered by the Navy. I certainly hope, 
as I know the gentleman does, that in 
any reorganization of the Navy, adequate 
strength will be given to that portion 
which has to do with the direction of 
research and development in the area of 
antisubmarine warfare. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman and the other 
members on the committee for the inter- 
est that they have shown and for the 
drive and energy they have exhibited 
over a period of a number of years in 
this important area, 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intent to point 
out certain deficiencies which I believe 
need to be called to the attention of the 
Congress and discussed in this discussion 
of the defense appropriation bill today. 
I also plan to go into some areas where 
there are no deficiencies, but I would 
first like to point out these deficiencies 
so far as our report is concerned. 

OVERHEAD COST RESEARCH GRANTS 

On page 52 of this committee report, 
you will see discussed the matter of over- 
head costs of research grants. Last year 
this Congress took it upon itself to enact 
a limitation on the defense appropria- 
tion bill which provided that on any 
grant made to a college or university 
throughout the United States no more 
than 20 percent of that grant could be 
used for overhead costs. This was a 
provision which was carried in the HEW 
appropriation bill and in the Independ- 
ent Office appropriation bill as well as 
this defense appropriation bill for 1963. 
The Department of the Army used a very 
clever technique to violate the intent of 
this provision. Knowing full well that 
contracts which are made are not sub- 
ject to the overhead limitation, the De- 
partment of the Army went out and ne- 
gotiated contracts to replace some 57 
grants that were made to colleges and 
universities in order to get around the 
grant limitation which this Congress 
wrote into the defense appropriation act 
last year. In the full committee I pointed 
out that the language on page 52 does 
not even slap the Army on the wrist for 
violating the expressed intent of the Con- 
gress in the grant limitation which was 
written into this bill. I point this up 
for one reason. It seems to me, the ex- 
ecutive agencies of our Government have 
a responsibility to live up to the intent 
as well as the law as written by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if we as congressional 
committees condone the use of subter- 
fuge to get around this kind of a limita- 
tion, I think we are making a great mis- 
take and it will come back to haunt us 
in the years to come. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTING 


Mr. Chairman, there are several other 
features of this defense bill which I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues. At the outset, I would like to 
address myself to some misconceptions 
that have arisen about the awarding of 
defense contracts. Widespread confu- 
sion exists in this area. Many of our 
citizens and, unfortunately, a not in- 
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considerable percentage of our elected 
State officials, have some misconceptions 
about how defense contracts are awarded 
to the various firms in different States. 
The misconception is that political 
strings are pulled in the awarding of 
these contracts and that therefore, Con- 
gressmen should be able to influence the 
awarding of these contracts. To help 
clear up these confusions, I include at 
this point in the Recorp a colloquy con- 
ducted between Secretary of Defense 
McNamara and myself during the hear- 


ings. 

In addition, however, I will also insert 
a discussion concerning the setting of 
an unfortunate precedent in the award- 
ing of defense contracts. In this case, 
a firm in Dallas, Tex., was awarded a 
$100 million missile B contract—the 
Lance missile. However, there was a 
stipulation in the contract to the effect 
that the work had to be done in a plant 
in Detroit, Mich., at an increased cost 
of $11 million to the taxpayer. The com- 
mittee did reduce the request for the 
Lance missile by $5 million in order to 
insure that the cost of the work, if done 
in Warren, Mich., will not exceed the cost 
had the work been done in Dallas, Tex. 
This particular example, I would hope, 
will not be repeated in the future. 

The material referred to follows: 


AWARDING OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Lamp. I would like to discuss with you 
for a moment the whole problem of Defense 
contract awards. During the past few weeks 
the Governor of our State has put out sev- 
eral statements in which he has indicated 
that it is necessary for a State to set up a 
lobbyist in Washington in order to secure 
Defense contracts because Wisconsin has 
slipped in the past 2 years from 2 percent of 
the total Defense contracting to 1 percent. 

Personally, as a member of this committee, 
I have never felt it was any of my business 
to get into this whole question of Defense 
contract awards other than to see that they 
were awarded competitively. 

He has indicated our congressional delega- 
tion has been derelict in its duty in not chan- 
neling more in the area of Defense contracts 
into our State. 

I am interested in finding out what you 
think is proper for a congressional group or 
congressional delegation to do? What should 
a congressional delegation do to see that 
awards are made to this company within a 
given State? 

If the bidding were on a comparable basis 
I can see where there might be some basis 
for a congressional delegation to move into 
this field. If there were two bids that were 
just the same and the award balanced on just 
that kind of basis I can understand active 
aggressive interest by our delegation. 

Many of these bids—they are on a com- 
petitive basis, are they not? 

Secretary McNamara. Most of the contract- 
ing is not done on a full competitive basis in 
the sense in which you use the term, as I 
outline on the charts in my prepared state- 
ment (p. 200 of these hearings). We are in- 
creasing very substantially the percentage of 
the contracting done on a competitive basis 
above that of prior years, and we expect to 
achieve major savings as a result. 

If I may answer the question, “What do I 
believe to be the proper role of congres- 
sional representatives in relation to Defense 
contracting?” I would say this: 

I believe it is quite appropriate for a Mem- 
ber of Congress or a group of Members of 
Congress to inquire as to why an award is to 
be made to one com y instead of another 
company. I don't believe it would be appro- 
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priate for the Members of Congress to seek 
to change the award from company A to com- 
pany B contrary to the intent of the law 
under which we procure, and the law is very 
clear. We are to procure from the lowest 
price source, other things being equal, sub- 
ject to certain special situations, such as set- 
asides for small business, and in certain cases 
labor surplus areas. 

I think the most important function that 
a congressional representative or delegation 
can perform in relation to Defense contract 
awards is not to try to influence the award, 
because, frankly, we will not be influ- 
enced—— 

Mr. Lamp. I hope you are not. 

Secretary McNamara (continuing). By 
any representations made to us unless they 
bear on the extent to which we are comply- 
ing with the law. If we have failed to ex- 
amine a fact or have lacked information 
that can properly be taken into account 
within the meaning of the law, then we 
will certainly correct any error in our activ- 
ity. Beyond that we will not be influenced 
by anyone's representations to us, whether 
they be Members of Congress or others. 

However, I do believe it is appropriate for 
the Members of Congress to bring to our at- 
tention information we may not otherwise 
have had, to inquire as to the basis on which 
the awards are made, and most importantly 
to then go back—having learned why a par- 
ticular company, which may have been in 
their State, did not receive a contract—to 
go back to their State and seek to modify 
the conditions so that companies in their 
States or districts will be better prepared 
to bid effectively on the next occasion. This 
can be done by a variety of actions. It may 
mean insuring those companies greater ac- 
cess to information or explaining to them 
how they can obtain information on future 
awards. It might mean 

Mr. Lamp. Those things have all been done 
by both of our Senators, Senator Proxmire 
and Senator Wey. I am sure our present 
Senators will be doing that. I am sure each 
of the 10 Members of the Wisconsin congres- 
sional delegation have been doing that, both 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

The problem which bothers me is that 
there is an implied connotation here that 
somehow or other we can influence the 
award and that awards are being made on a 
political basis. Certain statements made by 
the President in Pennsylvania during last 
fall's campaign have been brought into this 
discussion within the past few weeks. 

I hope that you do not operate the Depart- 
ment of Defense that way. 

Secretary McNamara. Awards are not made 
on a political basis, and I think one of the 
best evidences of that is that the States 
which are increasing their percentage of 
awards to the best of my knowledge have no 
special representatives here in Washington 
at all. I think particularly of California, for 
example. 

Mr. Lamp. They have quite a few good rep- 
resentatives in both the House and Senate. 

Secretary McNamara. No lobbyists, as the 
term is used. 

Mr. MINSHALL, Is it possible for you to 
give us a rule of thumb of what a partic- 
ular State might do to increase its defense 
contracts? 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I cannot give 
you a rule of thumb. You need people of 
imagination and initiative. That is all I 
can say. 

Mr. MINnsHALL. Certainly it is not the Con- 
gressman’s fault if they do not get it. 

Secretary McNamara, This is a clear re- 
sponsibility of private business in the State. 
It is a matter that I think the congressional 
delegations can contribute some information 
on to their local business groups, but it is 
primarily a problem for private business in 
the State to face and meet. They may need 
some local assistance from State and local 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS IN EFFECT DURING 1964 

Mr. Lamp. General Beach, I would like to 
know the total number of research and de- 
velopment contracts which the Army will 
have in effect im fiscal year 1964. 

Dr. Larsew. May I supply that for the 
record? 

General Brach. We have between 3,000 and 


Dr. Larsen. Yes, we will supply the num- 
ber. 

Mr. Lamb. Outside contractors in research 
and development? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, the information will be 
supplied. 

Mr. Lamp. How many do you have in 
weapon systems? 

How many do you have in medical re- 

2 


How many with private organizations and 
how many with nonprofit organizations? 

How many with universities and colleges? 

In other words, I would like to have the 
total number and a breakout and how they 
were placed. 

General BEACH. Yes. 

(The information, to be supplied, fol- 
lows:) 

“It is estimated that the Army will have 
7,100 research and development contracts in 
effect in fiscal year 1964. These contracts 
will be placed as follows: 


With profit organizations $, = 
With nonprofit organizations 
With universities and colleges..._... 2, — 
For weapon system — 150 
For medical research 500” 
STIPULATION OF PLACE OF CONTRACT 
PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Lamp. How many of these research 
and development contracts include a proviso 
as to where the work will be performed by 
area of the United States? 

Perhaps you can give me that now. 

Dr. Larsen. The only research and devel- 
opment contract I know of with this exact 
proviso is the Lance missile. 

(Additional information follows: ) 

It is the policy of the Army to stipulate 
the place of contract performance as a part 
of the agreement in contracts for research 
and development when the location of the 
worksite or the use of particular facilities 
is of material effect or concern to the par- 
ties. In this connection, AS PR requires a 
por scl of the contractor’s intentions in 

his response to the request. for proposals. 
(ASPR 3-501 (b) (xxvi)) and in make-or-buy 
agreements (ASPR 3-902.1). 

“Agreement in this area is generally neces- 
sary to define cost considerations and may be 
occasioned by such factors as available Gov- 
ernment facilities, proximity to other related 
work, available trained labor force, and po- 
tential for future production effort. When 
the place of contract performance is of essen- 
tial interest to the Government the procure- 
ment action may direct that the work be 
performed in a specific place, as was the 
case with the proposed Lance missile system.” 

There is presently a procurement request 
out for bids on three different vehicles—the 
195 which is a relf-propelled gun, and the 
196 which is a self-propelled gun, and the 
M-114 which has a specific plant designa- 
tion for their production, 

Mr. Lamp. But on these three bids in ques- 
tion, you were advising the prospective bid- 
ders in advance of this proviso? 

Dr. Larsen. That is correct, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you know of any case where 


must be done at other than the Lance? 
Dr. Larsen. “Never” is a very strong word. 
We would have to have the record searched. 
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Mr. Lam. General Beach, who is respon- 
sible for the letter of September 28, ad- 
dressed to the Chance Vought Co.? 

I may be off a day or two. It is an Army 
letter advising Chance Vought that if they 
want the work it will have to be done at 
a speeific location in the United States. 

Dr. Larsen. I do not believe that is correct, 
sir. 

The first Army request of this nature was 
made by me on September 17. E have 
checked the records. This was am oral re- 
quest. to Mr. Gifford Johnson asking him 
if they had considered doing the work in 
any place other than Dallas, Tex. 

He said “No,” but immediately took steps 
to take a look at the facilities of the War- 
ren, Mich., plant. 

Mr. Lamp. I do not have my notes here 
with me because I have just sent them hack 
over to the office so my dates. may be in- 
correct, but I think if you will check there 
is a letter that was sent by the Army. 

Dr. Larsen. I certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. And there was a reply to that 
letter, and I believe the reply was dated 
October 20, which was sent by the Army to 
the contractor. The contractor was con- 
vinced in his own mind, after conversations. 
with the Army, and also on the basis of a 
letter of inquiry sent to him, that he had 
better do this work in a particular location. 
I believe that he responded on the 20th of 
October, or thereabouts. 

Dr. Larsen. I believe that is the 22d, and 
that is the letter that accompanied his 
proposal. 

Mr, Lambo. Is this not a little unusual, this 
kind of procedure? 

This is the only contract that has ever 
been handled this way. Are you going to 
make that a regular practice? 

Dr. Larsen. We certainly are not going to 
make it a regular practice. We do not have 
that many plants, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. Well, whether it be a Navy plant 
in Texas, or an Army plant im Michigan, 
that does not make any difference to me. 

I would think the people from California 
and from New York and other sections of 
the country would continue to insist that 
these contracts be based on price evaluation 
along with quality and performance. 

Dr. Larsen. That is precisely what we took 
into consideration, sir. 

Mr. Lamb. We are not getting into this 
today. 

I understand the Secretary of the Army 
is going to be before us to discuss this mat- 
ter at a later time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the gentleman have 
possession of the letter? 

Mr. Lamp. I have the information in my 
office. I sent the material back because I 
thought we were not going to have the hear- 
ing. 


I notice in this document this 
we are considering the funds for the 1964 
portion of this program, and I thought there. 
should be something in the record because 
it does come before us this morning. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, As far as the funding is 
concerned? 

Mr. Lam. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertas. The 1964 programs, but not 
the reprograming. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any reluctance on 
the part of you gentlemen to furnish the 
committee a copy of the letter to which the 
gentleman refers? 

Dr. Larsen. The letters that are available. 
We have no objection to that. 

(The information follows:) 

‘Linc-Temco-Vovucnr, INC., 
Dallas, Ter., October 22, 1962. 
“Hon, FINN J. Larsen, 
“Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
“The trap Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Dr. Larsen: On Friday, October 19, 

our key missile B program personnel, to- 


June 25 
gether with Mr. Paul Thayer and his aero- 


The written report has also been submitted. 
A copy of the letter this report 
is attached herewith for your information. 
I believe you will find the planned perform- 
ance will more than meet the requirements 
and the trade-off studies are particularly 
interesting. 

“In line with our discussion on the Warren 
Ordmance Plant, we have received general 
information about this facility. Studies of 
the plant layout, show that placing missile 
B and other Army projects in that plant is 
indeed practical. I would like to repeat my 
verbal offer to you to negotiate with the 
Army not only the building of missile B 
in that plant, but all other Army ordnance 
and vehicular projects now under negotia- 
tiom, under contract and underway in our 
own research and development program. 

“May T call your attention to paragraph 
6 of the attached transmittal letter which 
offers the possibility of producing this proj- 
ect in an Army facility. 

chance Vought has investigated the pos- 
sibility of performing the design, develop- 
ment, test, and production of missile B in 
other Government-owned facilities which 


Army. In the event it should be judged de- 
sirable for this contractor to do so, he would 


the direction of Chance Vought, it would 
then be logical and desirable to consider 
placing all related ordnance and vehicles 


we 
such as the Sergeant launcher, in order to 
achieve a greater utilization of the total area 
and equipment available.’ 

“If the Warren plant were assigned to LTV 


plant to capacity and to allocate a substan- 
tlal portion of our company research and 
development program to such work. This 
would remain a prime objective of our cor- 
poration. 

“Anticipating what would then result, in 
terms of employment, by this new division 
(including offsite testing personnel), and 
floor space utilization, I would expect em- 
ployment to average 765 and floor space utili- 
zation would be approximately 20 percent 
within 1963. In 5 years, with missile B and 
Gama Goat well into production, expecting 
an increased level of subcontract project 
work such as the Sergeant launcher is under- 
way, and anticipating that we have won a 
new program to place in this facility (as a 
result of our vigorous research and develop- 
ment activity), I would expect employment 
to average 5,085 and floor space utilization to 
rise to 68 percent. You will find more de- 
tailed information on employment and floor 
space utilization enclosed. 

“I have sent General Beach a copy of this 
letter as I had to him the same 
willingness. to utilize the Warren Ordnance 
Plant. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“G. K. JOHNSON,” 
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“Luve-Temco-Vouenr, INC., 
“Dallas, Tea. November 3, 1962. 
“Hon. FINN J. 
“Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
“The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Dr. LARSEN: I am herewith enclos- 


papers 
contract awards by the nding to Ling-Temco- 
Vought. The Dallas Times Herald evening 
paper carries what I consider to be a fairly 
poe straight-forward story. The Dallas 
Morning News front cover story is, in the 
opinion of our people, not a good piece of 
reporting. It is written by their Washington 
reporter and based on a telephone interview 
he held with me very early the morning 
of the announcement of the award and does 
not accurately reflect the offhand remarks 
I made to that reporter. The business sec- 
tion of that same paper carried another arti- 
cle which much more accurately reports the 
written position we took. Unfortunately, 
however, it carries some inaccuracies, evi- 
dently influenced by Gov. John B. Swainson’s 
announcement in Michigan. The inaccura- 
cies include statements that LTV has an 
agreement with Chrysler and it also conjec- 
tures that there are political implications in 
the award. I feel that Governor Swainson 
may have either not completely understood 
the relationship (i.e. this was a contract 
by the Army with Ling-Temco-Vought and 
Chrysler is not involved) or else he was mis- 
understood in his press conference. It is not 
particularly important at this point. 

“With respect to any observers choosing to 
read political implications into this an- 
nouncement, I must say that our negotia- 
tions have been with the Army, on a straight- 
forward, competitive, and business basis and 
the decision to place the business in Detroit 
is as explained in the business section article 
of the Dallas Morning News—nothing more, 
nothing less. Inevitably there are some 
politicians, civic leaders, reporters, and oth- 
ers who may choose to read political impli- 
cations into such a decision either by step- 
ping forward to claim the credit or by 
stepping forward to condemn, depending on 
the person’s point of view. 

“All in all, this announcement of the award 
has gone very well and I have every reason 
to believe that we will receive the coopera- 
tion of the people involved in the Michigan 
area in making this move. We are making 
some very quiet and preliminary checks on 
conditions there, being careful to avoid any 
publicity. We are using such data to fur- 
ther develop our planning for the move. 

“I hope we can look forward to an official 
visit to the city of Detroit and the Michigan 
area in about 2 weeks. It would be to our 
mutual advantage for the Army, represented 
by the Secretary and yourself, together with 
the writer and others to make this first ofl- 
cial visit so as to properly set the stage for 
what we expect to be a long, continuing and 
successful relationship with that commu- 
nity and between the Army and my com- 


pany. 

“We will, of course, adapt ourselves to 
your plans and desires. We look forward 
to early advice from, or through your office 
as to how best to proceed with our planning 
for the Michigan trip and when to sit down 
with appropriate Army personnel to discuss 
and negotiate on the broad aspects of as- 
suming the occupancy of this Warren, Mich., 
facility. 

“Meanwhile negotiations are continuing by 
personnel involved on the 1½-ton vehicle 
and on missile B to bring these two projects 
under contract. The personnel in- 
volved in each project (particularly the mis- 
sile B group) are anxious to conclude and 
are naturally interested in the aspects and 
timing of the move to the Warren plant 
which will affect their programs. This serves 
only to further illustrate the desirability of 
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discussing the plans and terms for occupy- 
ing the plant, as such, at the earliest op- 


ity. 
“We will await instructions on this matter, 
Until then I remain, 
“Sincerely, 


„G. K. JOHNSON,” 


From the Dallas Times Herald] 
“Worxk's IN MICHIGAN—ARMY Gives CV Mis- 
SILE CONTRACT 

“Chance Vought, Inc., Thursday was se- 
lected as prime contractor for a $100 million 
Army missile—but the research, development, 
and employment on this specific contract 
will be done at a Chrysler Corp. plant in 
Michigan. 

“The new contract for missile B means 
that Chance Vought will move a limited 
amount of management, personnel, and re- 
search facilities from its Dallas area plants 
to the Warren Ordnance Plant in the Detroit 
area. 

The new contracts are expected to in- 
volve the transfer of less than 150 key tech- 
niclans and management people to the new 
facility in Detroit with the remainder, un- 
der 1,000 people initially, to be hired in the 
Detroit area during 1963,’ Gifford K. John- 
son, president of Ling-Temco-Vought, said 
in Dallas. 

We anticipate further growth in this 
facility during the years ahead.’ 

“LTV spokesmen said the Army made the 
decision to locate the new programs in the 
Detroit area, apparently based on the fact 
that it had, in the Warren plant, an Army- 
owned facility specifically cquipped to han- 
dle development and production of the type 
of defense systems involved. 

“Company en emphasized that 
placement of the programs in Detroit would 
not alter LTV's traditional aerospace and 
electronics activities in the Dallas area. An- 
ticipations were, they said, that resident di- 
visions here will participate in the new pro- 


grams. 

Gov. John B. Swainson boasted 
Thursday that employment at the Chrysler 
plant is expected to reach 1,000 by 1963 and 
5,000 in 6 years. 

“EMPLOYS 429 NOW 

“This plant in the Sterling Township 
southwest of Mount Clemens has only 429 
employees now. By contrast, Ling-Temco- 
Vought employees in Dallas County alone 
number 10,000. 

“In addition, Chance Vought was selected 
prime contractor for development of a $2.5 
million 6-wheeled Army transport vehicle 
and this work, too, will draw most of its 
major assemblies from automotive centers 
in Michigan, the Army announced. 

“Chance Vought and the Corp. 
were the only two firms left after a bidding 
field of several companies had been nar- 
rowed. 

“In Dallas, Mr. Johnson said that the con- 
tracts ‘launched the corporation into a new 
and important fleld of endeavor, supporting 
the Department of Defense and the Army 
in their counterinsurgency and tactical bat- 
tlefield missions through the production of 
modern combat equipment and supplement- 
ing and expanding LTV's position in aero- 
space and electronic.’ 

This substantial penetration of a new 
market is the result of more than 5 years 
of research and development work by LTV.“ 
he said. 

“Gov. Swainson said Thursday in Detroit 
that he had received assurances from Mr. 
Johnson that the missile B work would be 
done in Michigan. 

“The Governor said he was told by Johnson 
that it would be ‘logical and desirable to 
consider placing all related ordmance and 
vehicle contracts, plus future Army con- 
tracts, in the Michigan plant.’ 
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“Chance Vought, said Governor Swainson, 
will establish an Army ordnance and vehicle 
division at the plant near Warren and move 
all projects, research and development and 
required personnel to that division to make 
it an operating entity. 

“Missile B, a tactical weapon, will be the 
first Army weapon to use prepackaged liquid 
fuel for propulsion. 

“In an announcement Thursday, the Army 
said: ‘Missile B is one of several Army mis- 
sile programs selected for specialized manage- 
ment by the Army Materiel Command.“ 

“The missile will use a new guidance con- 
cept developed by Army Missile Command 
engineers at the Redstone Arsenal in Ala- 
bama. 


“Governor Swainson said formal contracts 
are yet to be negotiated. While actual oc- 
cupancy of the Michigan plant has not been 
set, he anticipated work will begin early 
next year.” 


From the Dallas Morning News} 
“Worx On CV JOBS SET von MICHIGAN 
“(By Rudy Rochelle) 

“Chance Vought Corp. of Dallas was se- 
lected for one of the largest single jobs in 
the company’s history Thursday, but its di- 
rect economic impact on the Dallas area is 
questionable. 

“Work on the $100 million contract for an 
Army missile will be done in Detroit, Mich. 
An estimated 150 employees are scheduled to 
be transferred from Dallas to Detroit to over- 
see the job. 

“Another $2.5 million contract was an- 
nounced for Chance Vought Thursday. It is 
for a 1%-ton, all-purpose vehicle, but the 
development of the vehicle will also be 
accomplished in Detroit. 

“Some observers read political implica- 
tions into the Michigan angle of the Army 
contracts. 

“Announcement of the $102.5 million in 
contracts was made by Michigan Gov. John 
B. Swainson Thursday morning. This was 
a departure from the procedure usually fol- 
lowed in such announcements. 

“Governor Swainson stressed that Chance 
Vought, a division of Ling-Temco-Vought, 
had entered into an agreement with Chrysler 
whereby most of the work on the missile 
contract is to be done in Michigan. 

“He said employment at the Chrysler plant 
is expected to reach 1,000 by 1963 and 5,000 
in 5 years. 

“Chrysler and Change Vought bid in com- 
petition for the missile B contract. 

“Concerning this aspect, Governor Swain- 

son commented that he regretted sincerely 
that the great effort put forth by Chrysler 
Corp. did not result in the contract for that 
company. 
“Then he added that he had been in con- 
tact with G. K. Johnson, LTV president, 
and had the assurance of Mr. Johnson that 
it would be logical and desirable to consider 
placing all related ordnance and vehicle con- 
tracts plus future Army contracts in Chrys- 
ler’s Warren plant. 

“The Warren plant is a US. Army-owned 
facility which has been used in the past for 
the development and production of major 
Army weapons systems. 

“LTV's reasons for choosing the Michigan 
plant for the missile and vehicle development 
were outlined in a statement issued by the 
company Thursday afternoon. 

“In discussions with the Army with respect 
to the optimum approach to designing, test- 
ing, and production of these programs from 
the standpoint of organization and available 
resources, the Warren Ordnance Plant in 
Detroit, Mich., was considered desirable for 
the following reasons: 

1. The Warren plant is a Government 
and particularly suited for 

missiles. 
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automotive industry where sources of auto- 
motive supply and skills are close by. 

2. The facility occupied by the Chance 
Vought Corp. in Dallas and under the cogni- 
zance of the U.S. Navy contains programs 
under contracts with the Navy, Air Force, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. To place these Army ordnance 
and missile developments in the Dallas plant 
would require additional facilities peculiar 
to this type of production. 

In consideration of the above factors it 
was determined to be desirable to conduct 
both Army programs in the Warren plant by 
establishing a separate LTV division devoted 
to these and similar Army programs, and to 
carry out research and development directed 
toward this objective.’ 

“Perhaps even more significant was a state- 
ment from the LTV president: ‘We anticipate 
further growth in this facility during the 
years ahead.’ 

“The missile B contract is the largest 
Chance Vought has received since late 1957 
when it was awarded a $200 million Navy 
job for F8U Crusader fighter planes. 

“The missile is planned as a simple, low- 
cost weapon system. It will be the first Army 
missile to use a prepackaged liquid fuel for 
its propulsion system. 

“The cargo truck will be a six-wheeled ve- 
hicle which can ‘swim’ inland waters and 
move over rough terrain easier than other 
wheeled vehicles. The contract calls for de- 
velopment of several prototypes. 

“The Army said it expects that most of the 
major assemblies for the vehicle will be ob- 
tained from auto centers in Michigan. 

“The elimination of all contractors except 
Chrysler and Chance Vought was announced 
2 months ago when each was awarded $1 
million to refine their proposals. 

“Six companies submitted proposals on the 
cargo trucks after 50 were solicited for them. 

“Mr. Johnson said the contracts would be 
signed later.” 


From the Dallas Morning News] 
“CHANCE VOUGHT G. Army MISSILE Pact 


“(By John Mashek, Washington Bureau of 

the News) 

“WasHINGToN.—Chance Vought, a division 
of Ling-Temco-Vought in Dallas, was 
awarded Thursday two Army research and 
development contracts totaling $102,500,000 
with a potential for bigger production con- 
tracts in the future. 

“Work on the projects will be done in De- 
troit, Mich., a development that injects po- 
litical overtones into the contract. First 
word on the contract announcement came 
early Thursday from Democratic Gov. John 
B. Swainson, of Michigan, 5 days before his 
crucial election day test against Republican 
George Romney. 

“The Army awarded Chance Vought a $100 
million research contract on the new missile 
B, expected to be the service's battlefield 
support weapon of the future. 

“The second contract is $2,500,000 for de- 
veloping a new 1½-ton cargo truck capable 
of complete battlefield mobility. The truck 
is called the XM561 and is based on the 
Gama Goat’ which was developed by Chance 
Vought on its own initiative. 

“Gifford Johnson, president of LTV, said 
a ‘small cadre’ of LTV employees would go 
to Detroit for work on the two jobs. He 
estimated that 300 local workers in Detroit 
would be employed initially. 

“Governor Swainson, at a press conference 
in Detroit, said that while the contracts went 
to a Texas firm, they would increase employ- 
ment in Michigan. He talked of as many as 
5,000 employees by 1965. The work on the 
contracts will be performed at the Warren 
Ordnance plant, an Army facility used in the 
pare for development of major weapons sys- 

ms. 
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“(Employment is a major issue in Swain- 
son’s campaign for reelection in Michigan. 
The Governor is given no better than an 
even against Romney in a race that 
can have national repercussions. Romney 
has been tagged as a possible GOP presiden- 
tial nominee in 1964). 

“Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of College 
Station, meanwhile, said it looked to him 
like some ‘pressure move to get more work 
done in the Midwest.’ 

“Johnson said the Army approached LTV 
and asked if it would do the work in Michi- 
gan where facilities were ready. Johnson 
said the decision was with the service since 
LTV was working for them. 

“The LTV president said the work could 
have been done in Dallas after a short period 
of preparation. 

“Johnson said the truck contract could be 
a bigger one in the long run for the Dallas 
firm although much smaller in the research 
phase than the missile B. 

“The missile is a long-range project which 
is several years away from full-scale produc- 
tion. Also, a contract of this type is even- 
tually spread around with many subcontrac- 
tors necessarily coming in on the work. 

“The cargo truck, however, if it is accepted 
and standardized by the Army, could bring 
in fat production contracts. 

‘The Army calls the missile the long offen- 
sive punch of the division commander.’ It 
will replace the Honest John and LaCrosse 
as the increased fire support weapon for 
combat divisions.” 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the relationship be- 
tween the 1964 programing that is here 
and the 1963 reprograming which is also in 
the mill. 

Dr. Larsen. The 1964 program is a con- 
tinuation of the 1963 program, sir. We have 
made no adjustment in the 1964 program, 
as far as any locations are concerned, as far 
as one location or another is concerned. 
We have abstained from finalizing the con- 
tract and therefore committing the com- 
pany to any move until after this committee 
is satisfied in regard to this matter, and this 
is what I assumed we were going to discuss 
at the program change proposal hearing. 

Mr. OsrertTac. My point is, that your 1964 
program is contingent to a certain extent 
on approval of the reprograming. 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 


IMPLICATION OF POLITICAL INFLUENCE ON 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Lab. The reason I brought up these 
questions—I do not believe there is anything 
wrong as far as this Lance contract is con- 
cerned, as far as the evaluation by the Army 
is concerned. This is a different matter from 
TFX. 

I notice some people have tried to tie the 
Lance problem up with the TFX problem. 
There is no relationship between the two. 

I read an article by Allen and Scott trying 
to show that the Army evaluation proceed- 
ings had been set aside. 

Dr. Larsen. That is not true at all. 

Mr. Latrp. I know that is not the case at 
all. 
The only question that I have, as far as 
the 1964 program is concerned, is that this 
is the only time, to my knowledge, that I 
have ever heard of such a proviso being 
put into a contract. If we start this sort 
of a procedure when we know it does in- 
crease costs, it seems to me we are more or 
less getting the Defense Department into a 
depressed area program. 

I have always felt that the Defense De- 
partment should not be used in this sort 
of a way. I also have been one of those un- 
der the Eisenhower administration, and un- 
der the Kennedy administration, who has 
thought we make a mistake by trying to 
give people the impression that Defense 
contracts are handed out on a political basis. 

I believe, in fact, that there is a very, very 
small percentage of the Defense business 
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that is handled on that kind of basis. I 
think many of us on both sides of the aisle 
have always felt we wanted to keep it that 
way. 

It seems to me that some of the pro- 
cedures being used, not only in research and 
development contracts, but also in procure- 
ment contracts, and the manner in which 
the announcements have been handled, the 
manner by which it has been processed by 
the various services and Department of De- 
fense, are trying to give the opposite impres- 
sion to the American public. This is a very 
dangerous thing for your shop to be en- 
gaged in, the procurement activities to be 
engaged in, not only in the Army, but in 
the Navy and the Air Force as well. 

I would hope that you do not become a 
party, Dr. Larsen, to that kind of an opera- 
tion, 

Dr. Larsen. I would like to state, sir, that 
the fiscal year 1964 funds are required for 
the Lance program no matter where the 
contractor carries out the task. 

We have not committed the move because 
we do recognize this is something this 
committee does have the right to explore 
with us. 

Mr. Vance and I expect to appear before 
you and I believe we will establish to your 
satisfaction there will be a net lower cost to 
the Government by moving to Detroit than 
carrying the work out in Dallas. 

You asked quite a few questions. The 
manner of making releases is not under the 
control of the individual services. We actu- 
ally are asked to go through a certain routine 
in notifying. 

We had, to the best of my knowledge, no 
part in making the announcement a political 
one. 

Mr. Lamp. I am notified about these 
things. 

Dr. Larsen. In advance of of the published 
release? 

Mr. Larp. I have always been notified. 

The Army, Air Force, and Navy have always 
notified me on all contracts in Wisconsin, 

Dr. Larsen. Right. 

Mr. Lamp. I have never used one of these 
releases at any time since I have been in 
Congress, or since I have been a member 
of this committee, because most of them I 
did not even know anything about. 

It just looks ridiculous, I think, to make 
announcements on things you do not know 
anything about. You do not know any- 
thing about the bid procedure. You are not 
necessarily certain it will go to the lowest 
bid. 

We had this same problem in 1959 and 
1961, in the matter of research contracts for 
the National Institutes of Health, where 
Members of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle were notified. We stopped it in 1959. 
Our subcommittee was able to stop it. 

It started up again in 1961 and our sub- 
committee got in trouble because an an- 
nouncement was made by one Member on a 
monkey research program and several Mem- 
bers of Congress started jumping on this. 
We downgraded the researcher. 

There was a lot of bad publicity that 
resulted because the person who made the 
announcement was not familiar with the 
kind of research being carried on. So we 
were able to stop this once again last year 
in our bill. We stopped this announcement 
procedure. 

People that are qualified and can talk in 
detail about the particular award are given 
the responsibility for making the announce- 
ment. 

My only problem is that I think we are 
trying to give the impression to the public 
that there are strings that have to be pulled 
on defense contracting, and I do not think 
that helps the Congress, and I do not think 
it helps the Defense Department. 

I was notified in January that on pro- 
curement contracts they were going to start 
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notifying my office on the subcontracts. I 
immediately got in touch with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and tried to impress upon 
them it was a mistake to start notifying con- 
gressional offices of subcontract awards and 
giving us 48 hours’ advance notice on these 
subcontracts. 

I understand Mr. Gilpatric has now put 
out an order stopping that procedure. 

You understand the problems involved, do 
you: not? 

Dr. Larsen. I certainly do, sir. 

I think the only appropriate answer I can 
give is, the Army will be glad to follow what- 
ever instructions we have in regard to the 
manner of giving out information and news 
releases. 

Mr. MinsHatu. What are those instructions 
you have presently, Mr. Secretary, for an- 
nouncing the award of contracts? 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Lamp. He 
has made an excellent statement here re- 
garding the procedure, and the onus is cer- 
tainly on those who have prescribed the 
manner in which you announce the contracts. 
It makes it look like political pull is involved, 
and certainly no Member of Congress has 
been instrumental to my knowledge in ever 
determining how a contract award should be 
made, 

Mr, Lamp. I can see where if there are two 
bids exactly alike, a Member of Congress 
may be able to be of some influence, but I 
cannot see, when you are making selections 
on a competitive basis, why we should play 
a party line. 

Dr, Larsen. I understand, 

Mr. MNS HALL. What is your system now? 
Can you recount it very briefly for us? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 

The system is that the Army prepares an 
actual news release after an award is made. 
It sends this to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. MINSHALL. How soon after an award is 
made? 

Dr. Larsen. Immediately, the same day, or 
the following day. 

It submits this to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and I believe Mr. Sylvester’s 
office must clear this news release. Then, on 
the day on which the normal public an- 
nouncement is to be made, those Members of 
Congress who are affected are notified. 

If for example, it is in a particular State, 
the Senators of that State and the Congress- 
men from the district affected are notified, 

Mr. MINsHALL, Are they all notified at the 
same time? 

Dr. LARSEN. Tes, sir. 

Mr. MINSHALL. That is where I disagree 
wholeheartedly with this whole system. The 
announcements are made on a political basis 
and they have been for the last 2 years. 

Mr. Lamp. The Senators from my State 
have always been notified about the same 
time I have. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Not in my case. I can give 
you a case in point. 

I have several plants in the Cleveland area. 
I have the Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge 
plants and I have the Cleveland Ordnance 
Tank Plant. In each instance in which I 
get an award notice of the contract, I call up 
the newspapers or the AP or the wire services 
or the television stations to tell them and 
they say, “We had that from your Demo- 
cratic colleague 6 or 7 hours ago.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I was just to com- 
ment, that insofar as the political aspect is 
concerned, I think that while this has merit, 
nonetheless you will find about 80 percent 
of the time the newspaper will tell you first 
about anything before you get it. 

Mr. Lamp. That is why I have never used 
one word of these releases, 

Mr. SHeEppaRD. You only get into trouble 
if you get your chin out too far. 

Mr. Osrertaac. Dr. Larsen, if I understand 
correctly, Defense contracts, generally speak- 
ing, are awarded only to the degree of less 
than 30 percent on a competitive basis, ts 
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that correct, so far as the Army is con- 
cerned? 

Dr. Larsen. No, sir. There is a misunder- 
standing of terminology here. It is probably 
30 percent on open advertising. We have 
competition which is limited to a smaller 
number of qualified contractors occurring on 
almost every single contract, certainly on all 
development work and much of our research 
work where there is competition. 

There will be anywhere from 3 to a dozen 
or 15 contracts competing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this not the situation: 
In the total picture, if you are going to bring 
it down to a percentage basis, you have two 
approaches. One is the open-competitive 
advertised bid and the other is the negoti- 
ated bid? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You figure them both in the 
competitive status? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Some Members of 
feel the competitive bid and advertised bid is 
the most solid and I think, in general, it per- 
haps is if you can definitize your require- 
ment. 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the absence of being able 
to do that, you have a bigger problem on 
your hands, in order to get your procure- 
ment accomplished. Your total percentage 
is a combination of those two insofar as the 
competitive concept pertains? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertTac. How can you negotiate 
something you cannot define? 

Dr. Larsen. If you cannot define it at all, 
you cannot, of course. 

There are times, of course, when we can 
define to a degree in the research and devel- 
opment process. Whenever we can do that, 
we do have competition wherever we can, 
sir. 
Mr. OsterTac. My only point was that you 
speak about competition in bids but yet a 
very limited percentage of your contracts are 
made on that basis? 

Dr. Larsen. I believe a very high percent- 
age of our contracts are on competition. In 
fact, I would like to supply the percentage 
for the record because I think there is com- 
petition with the Army on a much higher 
percentage than that. 

Mr. Lamp. On the original procurement? 

Dr. Larsen. Yes, sir. This will have to be 
that. 

Mr. Lamp. You would have to include 
that. 

Mr. Lamp. Your reorders are not on a com- 
petitive bid basis. 

(The requested information follows:) 

“Approximately 99 percent of all research 
and development ‘original procurements’ are 
made competitively (more than one offeror), 
and less than 1 percent by sole source pro- 
curement. Of these original procurement 
contracts, 5 percent are placed as a result 
of formal advertising. In original research 
and development procurement, competition 
should not be confused with the type of com- 
petition normally associated with formal ad- 
vertising used in procuring supplies and 
hardware. In research and development pro- 
curements qualified sources are requested to 
submit proposals to undertake research and 
development projects. These proposals are 
evaluated and the contractor submitting the 
best approach is selected for further negotia- 
tion. Occasionally the Army negotiates with 
a sole source but this is the exception rather 
than the rule for original procurements. 
Sole source procurement is used when a 
particular contractor has the only compe- 
tence in a specific area.” 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Secretary, I think in 
the case of announcements of contract award, 
an awful lot of manpower is being wasted. 
Each time they make one of these announce- 
ments, a colonel comes up to my door and 
hand delivers to me an announcement and 
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says, “Here it is. You get it the same time 
everybody else does.” 

This to me is ridiculous. 

Dr. Larsen. Sir, we get requests from many 
Members of Congress. I did not add earlier 
when you were asking me to describe the 
process, but in addition to the affected Sena- 
tors in the State and district, we also notify 
all Senators and Congressmen who request 
notification. We regularly get requests of 
this kind. You can understand that when 
the Army gets requests from Congressmen 
we would find it very difficult to refuse them. 

Mr. MINSHALL. My only comment to your 
remark is that maybe you do not know it, 
but some of them get 4 or 5 hours’ priority. 
To me, it is patently wrong. 

I do not think it should be done that way 
because it gives the general public the feel- 
ing that Mr. Lamp so ably brought out, that 
these contracts were originally awarded on 
political influence bases. They are not at 
all, as you well know. 

Dr. Larsen. If you know of specific in- 
stances, I would be very happy to have this 
looked into, Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, this committee 
will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 


On the question of the additional cost 
of the Lance program, Mr. Chairman, 
J insert a portion of the transcript of the 
hearings in which Dr. Harold Brown 
testified: 


Mr. Manon. With respect to the project 
known as Lance, a missile required by the 
Army, we have considerable conversation and 
testimony. It is not my object at this point 
to rehash that testimony. You are probably 
familiar with the testimony we have had. 

Did you, or anyone in your office, direct 
the Department of the Army to develop the 
Lance missile in the State of Michigan? 

Dr. Brown. No, sir; no such direction was 
issued from my office. 

Mr. Manon. To your knowledge, did any- 
one in the Department of Defense, in the 
Office of the Secretary, do this? 

Dr. Brown. No, sir; I do not think any 
such direction was issued, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Are you prepared to testify in 
regard to how much more the development 
will cost in Michigan than it would cost in 
Texas? 

Dr. Brown. I am prepared to discuss that 
matter, Mr. Chairman. 

My own conclusion, after looking at it in 
some detail, not .s much detail as the Army 
has looked at it, is one can expect offsetting 
savings from the development in Michigan 
which will equal the added costs due to the 
transfer of personnel from Dallas to Detroit. 
There are a number of offsetting factors 
which I believe prompted the Army decision 
and which I believe to justify the decision. 

Mr. Manon. The Army would necessarily, 
it seems to me, be the best witness in this 
case if the Army made the decision. 

Mr. Lamb. We heard the Army, and they 
were not very good witnesses. 

Mr. Manon. We have not heard the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

Mr. Lam. They talked of the costs of 
mothballing a plant and used some doubt- 
ful figures. 

Dr. Brown. There is some additional in- 
formation which can be provided to you by 
the people who made the actual judgments 
and used information which has not been 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Lamb. Did you read the transcript of 
the Army testimony? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Lamp. Was it not rather weak? 

Dr. Brown. It is not the whole story. I 
think by itself it is not an adequate story. 

Mr. Lamp. I hope now that they have had 
a couple of weeks to work on it, they have 
been able to find some better reasons. 
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Dr. Brown. I can give you some better 
reasons, and I am prepared to do so, or I can 
just mention them and you can wait to hear 
from the Army. 

Mr. Manon. You might mention them and 
save us some time here. We shall have the 
Secretary of the Army before us to discuss 
this matter with the committee and we will 
thereby get the complete viewpoint of the 
Army. 

I would like to have your reactions to 
what you know about the decision, and 
what the facts seem to be. 

Dr. Brown. It seems to be a reasonable 
decision based on the following facts—the 
Warren Ordance Plant in Detroit is a 
Government-owned facility which is par- 
tially occupied now. The whole thing has 
to be heated and maintained. That means 
putting the Lance development, and if there 
is production possibly the production, into 
that plant will essentially save 1 or 2 mil- 
lion a year just because you are already 
heating and maintaining a large part of the 
plant that is empty. 

A second item is, there is tooling which 
is in that plant which, to the extent of 
about $10 million, will be suitable for this 
development. It is Government-owned. 

If Ling-Temco-Vought had gone ahead 
in Dallas, they would have bought the tool- 
ing. On the other hand, that would have 
been dej t the contract and 
would have shown up in overhead in a few 
years. 

The tooling in Detroit is Government tool- 
ing. Much of it cannot be moved. It con- 
sists of environmental chambers twice the 
size of this room, and so on. There will 
not be any charge for that because that 
is Government-owned. 

Finally, had the development not been 
done in Detroit, additional plant space 
would have had to be acquired. There is 
a Navy facility in Dallas, I believe, and it 
is not fully occupied. On the other hand, 
not all the space is suitable and the judg- 
ment of the Army is additional space would 
have to be acquired there. 

Mr. Lamp. Is that the Army’s judgment 
or Chance Vought's? 

Dr. Brown. I do not know whether it is 
Chance Vought’s. It may also be Chance 
Vought's. 

Mr. Manon. You are not a competent wit- 
ness in that area? 

Dr. Brown. That is right. 

That also amounts to several million 
dollars. 

When you add these things up, it appears 
that more than offsets the $11 million ad- 
ditional cost coming from higher labor rates 
and the transfer of critical personnel. That 
is the story as I understand it. 

I believe you can get more details from 
the Army. It has been a convincing story 
to me. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that the Gov- 
ernment should let contracts in areas where 
there is unemployment even though addi- 
tional costs are thereby incurred? 

Upon what basis do you think we should 
proceed, and upon what basis are we pro- 
ceeding with respect to that point? 

Dr. Brown. I think we must follow; in 
fact, we have followed, and we are following, 
the policy that the Government should get 
work done where it will be done best and 
at the lowest cost to the Government. These 
additional factors such as labor surplus, 
economic distress, and so on, I think are 
social ills, and it is legitimate for the Gov- 
ernment to try to cure them. 

That happens to be my personal philos- 
ophy of government. But I do not think 
the legitimate way to do it is by allocation 
of defense contracts. If other things are 
exactly equal, and they never are, then I 
think this could be a factor that the Govern- 
ment could use to decide. I have not seen 
it so used. 
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I really do not see how it can be easily 
used because things are never equal. I 
believe once you take the step of allowing 
that, anything but the best job at the lowest 
cost to influence the determination of a 
contract, you are in a morass. There is no 
good stopping point under those circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Chairman, at one time or another, 
each member of our subcommittee has 
had misgivings about the desirability of 
this or that defense program. Back 
about 5 years ago we faced a hard deci- 
sion on the Polaris program and finally 
decided to appropriate more than was re- 
quested for the leadtime items. That 
decision, as we all know, greatly en- 
hanced the Polaris program. 

In another instance, we faced a hard 
decision concerning the Titan program. 
Hindsight tells us we should have gone 
directly from the Atlas to the Minute- 
man instead of developing the Titan in 
between. The total cost of the Titan has 
been about $12 billion. A substantial 
amount of this could have been saved 
had we faced up to that decision. If I 
recall correctly, none of us on the com- 
mittee at that time felt that we should 
bypass the Titan and go directly to Min- 
uteman, although subsequently I did try 
to knock off the last five squadrons of 
Titan. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I include 
as a portion of my remarks, a partial 
transcript of my discussion with Dr. Har- 
old Brown, Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, in which the question is 
raised whether the Department of De- 
fense is often reluctant to go ahead with 
a needed program unless its people are 
absolutely sure it will be successful. 

The material referred to follows: 

Mr. Lam. Dr. Brown, I remember in 1958 
when this committee did not follow the De- 
fense Department’s recommendation as far 
as the Polaris submarine was concerned. 
We increased that program in research and 
development over and above the recommen- 
dation of the Defense Department. 

Finally the funds were released and made 
available. That has been a dramatic weap- 
ons system which has been developed. 

Don’t you think that people in your posi- 
tion are reluctant sometimes to stake your 
reputation on some of these projects? You 
want to be absolutely sure, don’t you? 

Dr. Brown, It depends on the importance 


of the project and how much it can con- 
tribute. 

If it is a new capability, as was Polaris, 
then I think error on the side of oversupport 
is perhaps desirable. 

If it is a small change, then I think con- 
servatism is indicated. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mamon. We would like the best in- 
formation you can supply for us on these 
issues, Dr. Brown. 

Mr. Lamp, It seems to me that in the area 
of space there are tremendous opportunities 
for military weaponry. 

Dr. Brown. I shall treat that in my pre- 
pared statement. I think that may lead to 
a number of questions which will bring that 
out, Mr. LAIRD. 


TFX CONTRACT FUNDING 
Mr. Chairman, today a similar situa- 
tion exists. We may be making the same 
mistake with the TFX that we did with 
the Titan. The TFX tactical aircraft has 
a speed of 244 times the speed of sound 
or mach 2.5. The F-4B and the F-4C 
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tactical aircraft have a speed of mach 
2.4. In the procurement budget we will 
be buying approximately 2,000 of these 
mach 2.4 aircraft for the Navy and Air 
Force. It seems to me that the TFX is 
a doubtful venture at best and one that 
will cost at least $6 or $7 billion. It 
would seem the better part of wisdom to 
leapfrog from the F-4B and F-4C tactical 
aircraft and go directly into development 
of the mach 3 or a faster aircraft. The 
greatest consideration in this matter is 
the development of jet engines and ma- 
terial that can attain this speed. Many 
aerodynamic engineers feel that the ma- 
teriel problem is about licked but there 
are still problems as far as development 
of engines is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we have faced hard de- 
cisions before—some successfully, others 
not. Today we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to take a hard look at the TFX 
program. The difference between a 
mach 2.5 and a mach 3 could become a 
decisive difference in the not-too-distant 
future. A $6 or $7 billion expenditure for 
a mach 2.5 may become a mistake we can 
ill afford. The bill before us today pro- 
vides $257 million for fiscal 1964 on re- 
search and development costs of the 
TFX. Within the committee I offered an 
amendment earmarking these funds for 
mach 3 aircraft rather than the mach 
2.5 aircraft supported by Secretary Mc- 
Namara. It is my hope that the Secre- 
tary will revaluate his position and use 
this $257 million R.D.T. & E. money for 
mach 3 or better tactical aircraft. 

We did provide in this bill we have 
before us $125 million in research and 
development money requested for the 
Dyna-Soar program. In view of the pos- 
sibility that Secretary McNamara may 
stop this program, we earmarked these 
funds for mach 3 aircraft. This limits 
the discretion of the Secretary with these 
funds. Either he uses the $125 million 
for the Dyna-Soar or the mach 3 aircraft 
or the money is not available. 

In another area that is much less 
costly than the Titan or the TFX, we 
may again be missing the boat. I am 
referring to the Comet roll-on, roll-off 
cargo ship, designed for special opera- 
tions. We have funded in this bill $20,- 
500,000 for another new Comet roll-on, 
roll-off cargo ship. We presently have 
one new and one converted Comet. The 
Department of Defense has ordered a 
trial head-on test for August of this year 
between the Comet and the Challenger 
lift-on lift-off cargo ship. The Chal- 
lenger is a conventional ship costing ap- 
proximately $10 million to construct. 
The total cost to the Federal Government 
for constructing a Challenger would be 
$5 million. I offered an amendment in 
committee to delay funding the Comet 
at least until the trial tests have been 
completed. By funding tne Comet before 
these tests have been completed, we are 
saying in effect, that the trial test is 
irrelevant. 

This is the priority problem again, Mr. 
Chairman. I find it extremely difficult 
to see why a cargo ship that is in the 
process of undergoing evaluation tests 
should be given priority over, say, the 
leadtime items for two additional attack 
submarines. The attack submarines 
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have already been tested out and proven 
to be a practical and extremely valuable 
addition to our defense program. It 
would cost $15 million to fund the neces- 
sary leadtime items for two additional 
attack submarines. This would ensure 
their delivery to the fleet 15 months 
sooner than would otherwise be the case. 
This is similar in many respects to my 
Polaris amendment 5 years ago in which 
the funding for the leadtime items in 
that case made possible a marked 
speedup in the timetable by which the 
subsequent Polaris submarines have 
joined the fleet. 

There are other areas that need hard 
decisions. In the military uses of outer 
space, we are not doing nearly enough 
in my view. The Secretary of Defense 
stresses the fact that we have many pro- 
grams in the space field, that most of 
them are programs that deal with the 
peaceful uses of space, but that they also 
provide us with valuable information 
which can later be used for military ap- 
plications if that becomes necessary or 
desirable. 

In past wars in which this country has 
been engaged, we placed the primary 
emphasis on the development of military 
weapons that would insure victory. 
Many concepts developed under wartime 
conditions later were found to be very 
useful for peaceful purposes. In war, 
peaceful uses can be the byproduct of 
military developments. To reverse the 
process under present cold war condi- 
tions is rather risky. 

We are engaged in a so-called cold 
war. Nevertheless, it is very decidedly a 
war that could tomorrow become the 
hottest war in history. So long as this 
possibility exists, we owe it to ourselves 
and our successors to provide every in- 
strument that will win a cold war turned 
hot. Military space capabilities will very 
probably become an indispensable factor 
in the very near future and one we should 
not lightly dismiss. 

These are not easy questions, Mr. 
Chairman. They are hard decisions. 
And these decisions are related in a very 
intimate manner to the whole question 
of strategy formulation. To my mind, 
there are three important levels in de- 
fense matters that are interrelated and 
interdependent, one upon the other. 
They are not, however, interchangeable. 
One must be resolved before the next can 
be faced. The first level, of course, is the 
strategy level. Next comes tactics. And 
the third is the weapons, materiel, and 
manpower in the proper mix that is nec- 
essary to carry out the tactics of U.S. 
strategy. 

The members of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee—and for that 
matter, any other committee that deals 
with defense and security matters—must 
be fully aware of all three areas. With- 
out knowing the ultimate goal of our 
strategy, we could not conceivably fund 
the appropriate defense programs best 
designed to implement that strategy. 

Why, for example, should this com- 
mittee appropriate billions of dollars to 
develop and eventually deploy all of the 
ships, planes, weapons, missiles, and re- 
lated equipment necessary to destroy 
hardened ICBM’s or Polaris-type sub- 
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marines, if it is the unequivocally stated 
policy of this country that we will never 
strike the first blow in any attack’’? 
Obviously, if the only capability we are 
serious about is a second strike capabil- 
ity, there seems to be no logical reason 
for spending the vast sums of money 
necessary for first strike weapons. In 
a second strike posture, our retaliatory 
blow, in most cases, will be destroying 
targets such as missile sites that have 
already discharged their missiles. 

We should not deny ourselves the ca- 
pability to destroy hardened missile sites 
or Polaris-type submarines, Mr. Chair- 
man. This committee has been on record 
since 1961 in favor of a first strike pos- 
ture under certain conditions and I fully 
subscribe to that view. Yet there were 
a number of disturbing comments in 
Secretary of Defense McNamara’s state- 
ment before our committee. Under the 
section entitled “Strategic Retaliatory 
Forces,” the Secretary said: 

We have not found it feasible, at this 
time, to provide a capability for insuring 
the destruction of any very large portion of 
the fully hard ICBM sites, if the Soviets build 
them in quantities, or of missile launching 
submarines. Fully hard ICBM sites can be 
destroyed but only at great cos* in terms 
of the numbers of offensive weapons required 
to dig them out. 


The very serious implication here is 
that we currently have no plans to pre- 
vent the Soviets from attaining nuclear 
parity with the United States. The day 
we stop attempting to neutralize Soviet 
weapons by developing a capability to 
destroy them—which day apparently has 
already arrived—we insure the coming 
of nuclear parity. Such a situation, Mr. 
Chairman, in which nuclear parity be- 
comes a fact is neither in the long- nor 
the short-range interest of the United 
States. 

At this point in the Recor» I insert a 
transcript of part of the colloquy be- 
tween the Secretary of Defense and my- 
self on this and related matters of 
strategy, 

The material referred to follows: 


NUCLEAR PARITY 


Mr. Lamp. The other day in the discussion 
I had with you, I outlined four strategy 
phases which I think this country has gone 
through since World War II— the first phase 
was—and this has to do with nuclear de- 
livery capabilities and its influence on our 
strategy—the first phase was the post-World 
War II phase, or the monopoly phase. We 
had nuclear power and the Soviets did not. 

In phase 2, the United States had in any 
action in Western Europe a vast nuclear pre- 
ponderance. In addition, we could reach the 
Soviet Union by virtue of the fact we could 
reach the Soviet Union with our aircraft and 
bases. 

During phase 2, however, the Russians 
could not reach us. 

It seems in 1957 or 1958 phase 2 ended and 
the Soviets developed their large numbers 
of intermediate range missiles to meet our 
nuclear capability in Western Europe. 

In phase 3, the Soviet Union developed the 
capability to destroy sizable numbers of key 
US. cities, but not the United States. In 
this phase, nuclear parity has still not been 
obtained because the United States, unlike 
Russia, continues to possess a strong margin 
of nuclear dominance even in a second strike 
and an overwhelming dominance in a first 
strike. 
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Phase 4 is the phase of nuclear parity, or, 
worse yet, Soviet superiority. Do you not 
think we are in phase 3 at the present time? 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Laird, I presume 
you are referring to the four phases outlined 
in your book. I do not recall them described 
in the book exactly as I understood you to 
describe them today. But my memory may 
be in error because I do not have the book 
in front of me. 

Responding to your description of them as 
you have outlined them today, we definitely 
are not in phase 4. I will certainly agree 
with that. In no sense of the word is there 
Soviet nuclear superiority today, nor is there 
nuclear parity measured in terms of numbers 
of weapons. 

Mr. Lamp. I never referred to the question 
of mutual deterrence. I have always talked 
about nuclear parity or superiority. It does 
not seem to me we have reached nuclear 
parity during this time period. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not mean to 
overly emphasize semantics, but I do not 
know how you define nuclear parity. I say if 
you do define it in one way, as it might well 
be defined, that is to say, numbers of weap- 
ons, we in no sense of the word are in a state 
of nuclear parity today. Our number of nu- 
clear weapons in any category I am familiar 
with far exceeds the number of weapons in a 
similar category in the hands of the Soviet 
Union, in my opinion. 

Mr, Lamp. If we were to have an exchange 
with the Soviet Union at the present time, 
in the discussion yesterday you talked 
about getting through. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir. I do not 
believe so. The specific terms I used 

Mr. Lamp. I may be wrong on the exact 
numbers. 

Secretary McNamara. The point I am em- 
phasizing is, I did not speak in terms of 
getting through. Rather, I spoke in terms 
of “launched” or "targeted" against. I was 
very careful to do that, and here is the spe- 
cific sentence: 

“I think for rough purposes you can as- 
sume there would be a minimum of 
such warheads launched against us, and for 
rough purposes, you can therefore assume 
there would be something on the order 
of megatons targeted and launched 
against our Nation.” 

I differentiate between launched on the 
one hand and getting through on the other 
because with respect to the figure of 
and you are quite correct in saying it would 
vary between there is a difference 
between launched and getting through. A 
percentage of the missiles would be unreli- 
able and would not get through. 

Mr. Lamp. What degree of destruction do 
you estimate as far as number of people are 
concerned? 

Secretary McNamara, I would hesitate to 
give you a precise figure because I think it 
depends so much, as I believe I stated yester- 
day, upon the targets against which those 
warheads were launched. I cannot conceive, 
however, of the launch against us of 
warheads from the Soviet Union, or their 
submarines, without fatalities in this Nation 
under today’s conditions exceeding, at an 
absolute minimum, 10 million, and I would 
say the much more probable figure would be 
on the order of several times that. 

Mr. Latrp. What is the comparable situa- 
tion as far as the Soviet Union is concerned? 

Secretary McNamara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MINSHALL. A year ago we talked about 
the Soviet Union being able to receive un- 
acceptable damage and we being able to ac- 
cept “unacceptable damage. Is that not 
what we are talking about: We reached a 
damage parity, so to speak? 

Secretary McNamara. No; I do not believe 
it is damage parity either. Maybe it is a 
question again of semantics. 
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Our force today can create far greater 
damage in the Soviet Union than their force 
can in the United States. 

Mr. MinsHaty. Will not the damage they 
inflict on us be unacceptable? 

Secretary McNamara. I think that is for 
you to decide. I can only give you the level 
of damage I think they can inflict upon us. 
Whether that is acceptable or not I think 
depends upon the circumstances and your 
own judgment. 

Mr. MINSHALL. What does the Defense De- 
partment think of it? 

Secretary McNamara. We are not prepared 
to state what is unacceptable. This is a non- 
Defense issue. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand 
adjourned until Monday morning. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1963. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing. 

When we adjourned the committee last 
Friday, Mr. Laird was interrogating the 
Secretary and General Taylor. He has some 
additional questions. I will yield to Mr. 
Laird at this time. Will you proceed, Mr. 
Laird? 

SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Lam. Mr. Secretary, when we quit on 
Friday we had had some discussion about 
the threat of the Soviet submarines. 

As you project through 1968 the submarine 
will perhaps be the major threat of the stra- 
tegic forces of the Soviet Union; is that 
correct? 

Secretary McNamara. I would not say “the 
major threat” in the sense that there was 
no other important threat. I believe it will 
be a serious threat in fiscal year 1968. I also 
believe that the ICBM’s which the Soviets 
will very probably have in a hardened con- 
dition in substantial numbers at that time 
will be a very serious threat. 

Mr. Laren. I was not really trying to down- 
grade the Soviet ICBM’s at a hardened site. 

Would it be all right to say that the sub- 
marine will be a major threat, or one of the 
major threats of the 1968 period? 

Secretary McNamara, I believe it will be 
one of the major threats at that period. 

Mr. MINSHALL. What period? 

Secretary McNamara. Fiscal year 1968. 


FISCAL YEAR 1964 BUDGET FOR ASW 


Mr. Lamp. I have had a longtime interest, 
along with other members of the committee, 
in ASW because we felt a major strategic 
striking force of the Soviet Union would, in 
the future, be the submarine. 

This committee has increased over and 
above the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense funds for ASW on several 
occasions, Last year in the budget presen- 
tation we were given the program as far as 
ASW was concerned, and purchases for ASW 
purposes, through the fiscal year 1966. 

In looking over the program for this year 
I find that the ASW program has been cut 
back substantially from the program that 
was set forth in the budget presentation 
just 1 year ago. 

I refer particularly to the cut in carrier 
ASW airplanes. In the fiscal year 1963 
budget presentation there were 60 S2-E’s 
and 42 SH3-A's 


of the second were programed. 
In the fiscal year 1965, of the first 


were programed and of the second. 
So it goes on down this 


program. 
The same thing is true when we look 
at the P3V’s. This is perhaps the best ASW 
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In the program you presented last year, 
for fiscal year 1965, it was projected that we 
would buy P3V's. In fiscal year 
1966, P3V’s would be purchased. In 
the presentation this year this has 
been cut toa purchase right straight 
down the line. 

In view of the threat of the Soviet sub- 
marine in this ar period of time 
what is the reason for the cutback in this 
ASW program? I use aircraft procurement 
as an example of the cutbacks in the ASW 
program. Later I will use the submarine 
figures. Is it a budget consideration en- 
tirely? 

Secretary McNamara. No, not at all as a 
matter of fact. The change is simply a 
better balance between the various elements 
of the ASW force—the destroyers with their 
potential helicopter operations; the carriers 
with their antisubmarine air groups; and 
the patrol aircraft operating from land bases. 
While it is true we have reduced the number 
of P3V's tentatively planned for procure- 
ment in subsequent years compared to what 
had been projected last year, you will notice 
from the schedule that the P3V program is 
increasing very rapidly to a total of 
planes and it will give us a much greater 
search capability through those patrol air- 
craft than that which we had in 1962 before 
the P3V’s came into service. 

The problem is not merely one of obtain- 
ing additional P3V’s. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary McNamara. The Navy has rec- 
ognized this problem and has endeavored 
to correct it in two ways; first, by concen- 
trating their antisubmarine warfare research 
and development activities under one man; 
and second, by expanding their budgets for 
antisubmarine warfare research and develop- 
ment activities. 

There are several major antisubmarine 
warfare research and development activities 
included in the research and development 
program. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lamp. The Navy made the request. 
Take the HSS-2. The Navy program was a 
different program than is presented in this 
budget. The cutback in the HSS-2 is quite 
a major cutback from the Navy's recom- 
mendations. If you use the HSS-2 and the 
S2F3 you will see this cutback. 

Secretary McNamara, I did not understand 
the question. 

Mr. Lamp. The Navy's request was some- 
what different from the request in this 
budget. The Navy must have felt there was 
capability in these particular ASW vehicles 
that are going to be used on carriers. 

Secretary McNamara, I do not recall the 
specific Navy request for fiscal year 1964 
procurement versus———. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me 
that No. 1 priority should be given to getting 
new ASW developments into the fleet and 
operating. The vast improvements in ASW 
will mean nothing if not in the hands of 
the operating fleet. 

Secretary McNamara. The Navy request for 
HSS-2 aircraft was reduced in 
order to achieve better balance between those 
aircraft and the other elements of the anti- 
submarine force with which they would op- 
erate. 

I would be quite happy to be more respon- 
sive on this. I do not have all the informa- 
tion with me at the moment. 

Mr. Lamp. We will go into that when we 
get into the general purpose area. 

The only reason I brought it up in the 
strategic section was because such great im- 
portance was placed on the threat we faced 
from the Soviet Union in the 1968 time peri- 
od and the cutbacks here in this ASW area 
will effect that particular timetable. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. I think the 
question is not whether they were cut back 
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from what the Navy requested, but rather 
if they had not been cut back would our 
ASW potential have been greater. I do not 
think it would have been. I think if you in- 
creased our antisubmarine force in the fiscal 
year 1964-68 period by a substantial percent- 
age, far more than they requested—and let 
us assume we increased it by 25 percent as 
an illustration—I do not believe we would 
have substantially changed our ability to 
combat the Soviet missile-carrying subma- 
rine threat at that time. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me in 
this ASW area, if we are going to face up to 
this problem, that it is necessary for us to 
go forward with a crash program on certain 
items. 

It does not seem to me that the Mark 46 
torpedo in this particular budget is put on 
a crash basis. Was any thought given to 
picking out two or three of the real break- 
throughs we have had in ASW and putting 
them more or less on a crash basis to meet 
this Soviet threat? 

Secretary McNamara. We have asked the 
Navy to increase their expenditures on every 
item of ASW research and development that 
appears to offer any reasonable likelihood of 
increasing our capability. My recollection is 
the Mark 46 torpedo is funded at the rate 
proposed by the Navy. I would have to check 
the details of the Navy budget. 

Mr. Lamp. That is correct. In this budget 
the Navy has been given their request as far 
as the Mark 46 is concerned. 

Secretary McNamara. I thought that was 
the case. 

Mr. Lamp. This committee last year in- 
creased the Mark 46 funding above your rec- 
ommendation on its own. This additional 
money was released for the Mark 46. There 
is no quarrel here. It just seems to me 
when you have the Mark 46 developed as far 
as it has been developed it might not be a 
bad idea to take a chance on something like 
that. 

Secretary MCNAMARA. is the amount 
requested and approved for the Mark 46. 

Mr. Lamp. It is a long way from the fleet. 
We are talking about research and develop- 
ment money here. We are postponing the 
possibility of getting this to the fleet. At 
this rate we would be doing good to get it 
generally in the fleet by . 

Secretary McNamara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lam. That is true. This torpedo goes 
a long way toward improving our position. 
Coupled with more and better listening plat- 
forms it will make a major contribution to 
ASW. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not disagree 
with your point of view. It is a problem that 
has disturbed me from the first day I came 
to the Department. I asked the Navy Secre- 
tary, Mr. John Connally, to address himself 
to it very early, which he did. We have 
changed the organizational structure of the 
Navy to put more emphasis on antisub- 
marine warfare research and development. 
I must confess we are still facing a situa- 
tion where the offense has the advantage 
over the defense, as best we can tell. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, I will get off this 
ASW subject. 

CONTROL OF ESCALATION OF ARMED CONFLICT 

In your opinion, with the forces being as 
they are in the world today, meaning the 
Soviet Union and the United States, in any 
conflict who would control escalation? 

Secretary McNamara. I cannot answer the 
question. I think the control of escalation 
in an armed conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is a very diffi- 
cult matter to predict. I would hope we 
would be in a position where we could ex- 
ercise control over escalation, but such con- 
trol depends so much on the other person’s 
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mental attitudes I could not predict we 
would achieve such control. 

Mr. Lamp. Has not history shown us that 
the superior power usually controls escala- 
tion? 

Secretary McNamara. No, I do not believe 
it has. I think in many cases an inferior 
power acting in desperation has escalated the 
conflict. In any case the problem here is one 
of the type of force and the situation in 
which that force is being applied. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
we have nuclear superiority, measured in 
numbers of warheads, and I am certain the 
Soviets realize that. I can visualize situa- 
tions where acting in desperation, and with 
lack of reason they escalate nonetheless, 


NUCLEAR STALEMATE 


Mr. Lamp. In a Saturday Evening Post 
interview that you had with Mr. Alsop the 
impression was given—and this may not be 
correct—that we were in a position of an 
almost stalemate with the Soviet Union. I 
wrote a letter to the President asking him 
certain questions on the 19th of January. 
This letter was not made public in any way. 
I wrote this letter for my own information. 
In that letter I tried to find out what kind 
of strategy we were following in the present 
world situation. I have here a copy of that 
letter. 

(The letter follows:) 

January 19, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Events of recent 
years in the areas of the foreign and military 
policies of the United States have caused me 
a great deal of concern. 

I have recently written a book “A House 
Divided: America’s Strategy Gap,” Henry 

ery Co., Chicago, a copy of which I en- 
close, which attempts to analyze policy and 
strategy formulation in recent years. In my 
analysis, I endeavored to divorce myself com- 
pletely from partisan considerations in the 
hope that a true and meaningful dialog 
could be stimulated by its contents. 

Knowing of the immensely heavy burdens 
on your time, I hesitated to send the book 
to you since I am aware that you can only 
concern yourself with matters of the gravest 
consequences. 

However, I overcame my reluctance be- 
cause I feel very strongly that grave mistakes 
are being made today and that only a Presi- 
dent of the United States can provide the 
leadership and direction needed for a suc- 
cessful formulation of right policy. 

Specifically, Mr. President, I write this 
letter to pose a question which I feel goes 
to the very heart of the problems we face 
today. 

As a distinguished Senator in August of 
1958, you delivered a notable speech on the 
floor of the Senate. It dealt with the foreign 
policy problems of the United States for the 
immediate years ahead. 

In that speech, Mr. President, you, like 
many other well-informed leaders of the day, 
assumed that a missile gap would exist aur- 
ing the 1960-64 period. For that reason 
you called upon the United States to follow 
an “underdog strategy” for the duration of 
the missile gap period. 

In recent months your statements and 
those of other distinguished members of 
your tion have unequivocally in- 
dicated that no missile gap exists now and 
that no missile gap ever existed. 

If this is correct, the question raised in my 
book, and the question I ask now, is this: 

Why, for the last 2 years, have we been 
pursuing an underdog strategy although we 
have never been and are not now the under- 
dog? 

By an underdog strategy I mean a strategy 
of response rather than one of initiative. 
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A strategy of initiative, in my view, would 
act when the possibility of a given situation 
getting out of control first arises. 

A strategy of response, on the other hand, 
would go into effect only after the situation 
has deteriorated so far that a nation must 
take extraordinary steps even to salvage a 
return to status quo. 

Cuba, of course, illustrates this rather 
dramatically. 

But a more subtle illustration of our con- 
tinuing reliance on a strategy of response 
came from your very able Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara. In his recent inter- 
view with the Saturday Evening Post, Secre- 
tary McNamara seemed to be calling for the 
development of a second strike capability by 
the Soviet Union. 

I quote from the Secretary: 

“I believe myself that a counterforce 
strategy is most likely to apply in circum- 
stances in which both sides have the capa- 
bility of surviving a first strike and retaliat- 
ing selectively * * *. But today, following 
a surprise attack on us, we would still have 
the power to respond with overwhelming 
force, and they would not then have the 
capability of a further strike. In this situa- 
tion, given the highly irrational act of an 
attempted first strike against us such a strike 
seems most likely to take the form of an all- 
out attack on both military targets and pop- 
ulation centers. This is why a nuclear ex- 
change confined to military targets seems 
more possible, not less, when both sides have 
a sure second-strike capability. Then you 
might have a more stable ‘balance of terror.’ 
This may seem a rather subtle point, but 
from where I'm sitting it seems a point worth 
thinking about.” 

Mr. President, one staggering implication 
of these words is that the strategy of the 
United States does not include the objective 
of a Communist defeat. For with nuclear 
parity a stalemate of fact rather than policy 
would exist. 

In short, Secretary McNamara seems to be 
saying that although we are not “underdogs” 
as we once feared, perhaps we should become 
“equidogs.” 

If a more stable balance of terror by the 
expedient of permitting the Soviet Union to 
develop an adequate second strike capability 
is now the wish of the United States, my 
question is: What strategy will we pursue 
when that happens? 

If, as a superior power, we pursue the 
“underdog strategy” Mr. President, what 
strategy will we pursue when we are “equi- 
dogs?” When nuclear parity has become a 
fact? 

The necessity for clarification of these 
points is, I think, obvious. It is my sincere 
hope that you and your advisers will study 
the apparent confusion of our recent strat- 
egies and that you will seek to clarify them 
for my benefit and for the benefit of my 
colleagues and the American people. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Lamp. You do not believe we have 
anything near a nuclear stalemate at the 
present time, do you? 

Secretary McNamara. As we discussed last 
week I am wary of tagging a word like “stale- 
mate,” or “nonstalemate” onto our present 
condition. I would rather describe our pres- 
ent position as fully as I can and then allow 
you to draw your own conclusion. 

Mr. Lamb. I think you have done well ex- 
plaining your position in detail in answer to 
Mr. Ford’s question. I am sure people will 
take that answer of yours to Mr. Ford and 
make out of it a nuclear stalemate. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not personally 
believe the word “stalemate” is the 
word to apply. “Stalemate” implies lack of 
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action and I visualize our military program 
leading to quite the contrary. I visualize 
it leading to action in the foreign policy field. 
That is why we have increased the budget 
in the last 3 fiscal years. 

It is particularly for this reason that I do 
not like to see a single noun or adjective 
applied to what is really a very complex set 
of relationships. I do not think “stalemate” 
describes our present position. 

Mr. Lamp. I certainly do not say that it 
does. 

Secretary McNamara. I know it. 

Mr. Lamp. Other people did after listening 
to you. 

Secretary McNamara. This morning the 
New York Times had an editorial in its west- 
ern edition in which it uses the word “stale- 
mate.” After having read my statement, it 
concluded we are not in a position of nuclear 
stalemate. Now this is one reason why I 
hate to see a single word applied to a very 
complex set of relationships. I believe we 
have sufficient power to absorb the first strike 
of the Soviet Union and, even then, destroy 
the Soviet Union. I also believe they have 
today, and will have increasingly in the 
future, the power to cause severe damage to 
the Western World, including the United 
States, in the event of a nuclear exchange. 
I do not believe I would call that a position 
of stalemate. Particularly, it does not lead 
in my mind to a stalemate in foreign policy. 
This, I think is the important conclusion 
I wish to emphasize. 

Mr. Lamp. You talked in your interview 
about a more “stable balance of terror.” 
This is a quotation attributed to you from 
the Post article. Perhaps it is incorrect. I 
am not sure. It would seem to me from 
reading that particular paragraph in which 
you refer to “balance of terror” that the im- 
plication is that strategy of the United States 
does not include the objective of eventual 
defeat of the Communists in this cold war 
challenge with which we are faced. If nu- 
clear power were near a stalemate, or a bal- 
ance of terror, however you want to describe 
it, I am not sure what kind of policy we 
would then pursue as compared to the policy 
we are presently pursuing. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not believe I 
said, and I certainly did not wish to imply, 
that our objective does not include eventual 
defeat of the Communists. Quite the con- 
trary. Our objective is the defeat of the 
Communists. I do not believe we can 
achieve that victory by engaging in strategic 
nuclear war. I think that kind of stalemate 
will become increasingly more controlling 
with the passage of time. That was the 
point that I was trying to make in my re- 
sponse to Mr. Alsop’s questions, 

Mr. Lamp. I am glad to have your answer. 

McNamara. I think that was 
specifically the point at issue in the article. 
Implicitly the question was, “Can we achieve 
defeat of the Communists by engaging in 
strategic nuclear war? You have said we 
have superior nuclear forces measured in 
terms of numbers. Can we not use those 
superior nuclear forces to achieve defeat 
of the Communists?” 

My answer is, I do not believe we can 
achieve defeat of communism by engaging 
in strategic nuclear war. There are some 
who do believe that. I do not. I think 
it is very dangerous, as a matter of fact, for 
any significant number of our people to be- 
lieve we can achieve defeat of communism 
by engaging in strategic nuclear war. 

Mr. Lamp. But at the same time, Mr. Sec- 
retary, if we are forced to engage in that 
kind of an activity we must maintain our 
present superior position in order to win? 
Are we not in that position? 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I do not be- 
lieve we are, not in the normal sense of the 
word win.“ because in my opinion there 
would be such severe damage done to this 
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country that our way of life would change, 
and change in an undesirable direction. 
Therefore, I would say we had not won. In 
another sense of the word “win” we would 
win, We would win in the sense that their 
way of life would change more than ours 
because we would destroy a greater percent- 
age of their industrial potential and prob- 
ably destroy a greater percentage of their 
population than they destroyed of ours. By 
“ours” I am speaking of the United States. 
I suspect that in terms of facilities the 
amount of industrial destruction in the West 
would exceed that of the Soviet Union. This 
is so because you would have to add to the 
destruction in the United States the prob- 
able destruction of Western Europe. My per- 
sonal opinion is—and I think you should 
hear from General Taylor on this subject be- 
cause it is so important—we cannot win a 
nuclear war, a strategic nuclear war in the 
normal meaning of the word “win.” I think 
you should hear from General Taylor. 

General Tartor.I can only add bran 
throughout history men have 
presumably because they felt that at * 
conclusion their country would be in a better 
position than had they not waged war. In 
other words, they acted in accordance with 
the old Clausewitzian theory that war is 
the pursuit of national policy objectives by 
forceful means. The kind of war we are 

about is not that kind of war at all. 

I quite agree with the Secretary, that when 
you talk about “winning” a general nuclear 
war it is usually in a sense I do not under- 
stand. The losses on both sides would re- 
duce these two world powers to secondary 
or tertiary powers. Certainly in a general 
nuclear war we would lose many of those 
things which have been thought worth 
fighting for in the wars of the past. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary and General Tay- 
lor, you do feel it is necessary as we go for- 
ward to maintain our superior force in this 
area in order to deter and in order to prevent 
destruction by the Communist forces? 

McNamara. Always. 

Mr. Lamb. And to prevent the Communists 
from imposing their will on us as well as the 
entire free world? 

Secretary McNamara. Absolutely. We can 
never be complacent about this. Going back 
to the word “stalemate,” “stalemate” sug- 
gests that we are satisfied with an impasse 
that will not change. But change occurs 
continually. Technical factors which may 
change this offsetting capacity which now 
exists pretty much on both sides are con- 
stantly revealing themselves. We must 
watch pretty carefully and pursue all the 
research and development programs you are 
concerned with. We do not have a balance. 
We have a dynamic offsetting situation 
which may change, not overnight, but in the 
course of a few years. 


FISCAL YEAR 1964 ASW BUDGET 


Mr. Lamp. Since I have been on this com- 
mittee there was the big drive for the 
manned bombers. We had to get going on 
the bombers. We were going to be behind. 

Now I listened to you, Mr. Secretary, the 
other day say really the money we are spend- 
ing on these bombers today is not important 
from the standpoint of the targets we are 
planning to use these bombers for. It is 

„ or down the line somewhere. 
This keeps changing all the time. 

In this budget we have a great deal of 
money for these bombers, for the mainte- 
nance of these bombers to keep them flying. 
to fly alerts, to train the crews, to keep them 
up to date, and yet I find a downgrading of 
this ASW problem which seems to be of 
much greater significance than all the money 
we are spending on these bombers. 

We are in a crash program to go to the 
moon. As far as outer space is concerned 
we are spending 10 to 1 in dollars as com- 
pared to inner space. It seems we are ne- 
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our defense problem right here on the earth 
surface and under the oceans. This should 
be given a much higher priority than our 
present crash program to the moon. Those 
are personal opinions. 

Secretary McNamara. The inner space ex- 
penditures I assume would include missile 
expenditures. 

Mr. Lamp. I am talking about under the 
Ocean and on earth surface when I am talk- 
ing about inner space. 

Secretary McNamara. I would simply say 
that we are spending large amounts for “in- 
ner spa ”—as I distinguished from “outer 
space”—with particular emphasis being given 
to missiles. In ASW I have one ground rule 
and that is that money is no limit whatever 
on research and development projects asso- 
ciated with increasing our ability to detect, 
track, and kill Soviet submarines, including 
particularly Soviet missile launching sub- 
marines. I do not feel the Navy—and you 
can check this statement with them—would 
testify that their research on ASW is lim- 
ited in any way by lack of funds. Quite to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Lamp. They did not get as much as 
they asked for and several ASW procure- 
ment p: have been cut back. If we 
don't get newly developed equipment to the 
fleet it serves no useful purpose, 

Secretary McNamara. In the case of ASW 
research and development, they were not cut 
because of any fund limitation. We are not 
going to approve wasteful expenditures 
which do not appear to lead to an increase 
in potential capability. There may have 
been some reductions along that line, but 
even there, the amounts must have been 
small because I do not recall the specific re- 
ductions. 


INCREASE IN SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Lamp. This is the first year any Secre- 
tary has come before us with as large a num- 
ber of Soviet submarine launched missiles 
for the period of 1968 that you have indi- 
cated in your presentation. 

Secretary McNamara. I think last year we 
had roughly similar figures. I can tell you 
approximately what they were last year. 
The submarine threat estimates have in- 
creased, but the character of the threat and 
the extent of our capability to meet it effec- 
tively has not materially changed since last 
year. It was a problem last year; it is a 
greater problem this year as we look into the 
period ahead. Moreover, the national intel- 
ligence community has somewhat increased 
its estimate of the submarine threat, since 
last year. The number we are estimating 
now is larger for end 1968. This is a very 
rough approximation because we are out be- 
yond the leadtime period of the Soviet 
decisions. They may not have yet decided 
on everything that affects their fiscal year 
1968 forces. These are rough estimates. I 
think they are reasonably reliable estimates. 
They are based on the best intelligence eval- 
uation we have. 

Mr. Lamp. Even in your statement you 
refer to the Soviet submarine missile capa- 
bilities as a “significant change.” 

Secretary McNamara. You are quite right. 
That was a very substantial threat last 
year—Soviet missiles in submarines. The 
threat has increased, but it is essentially the 
same type of threat. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the committee go 
into the TFX to any great extent? 

Mr. LAIRD. May I say to the gentle- 
man I will be very happy to comment on 
the TFX contract. We went into the 
TFX contract. The present title of it 
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now is the F-111. We went into that in 
some detail within our committee. 

Personally, I think we are making a 
mistake in Congress to get involved in 
the area of which contractor should have 
gotten this particular contract. Wheth- 
er it should have been Boeing or wheth- 
er it should have been General Dynamics 
I do not think is the point we should be 
investigating. After listening to the 
testimony before our committee this 
year, I think the question the Congress 
should look into is whether the TFX 
should be funded at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Wisconsin 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the big 
issue here is not whether contractor A 
or contractor B gets this particular con- 
tract. The big question here is whether 
we should go forward and spend the $257 
million that is authorized in this bill 
under research and development in the 
fiscal year 1964. 

Let me develop that a little bit for the 
gentleman from Iowa. In this bill we 
are authorizing the procurement of over 
1,800 F-4-B and F-4-C tactical fighters. 
Those particular fighter planes have a 
speed of mach 2.4. These have already 
gone through research and development. 
They are now in procurement. We have 
a contract. We are going forward, and 
we are buying the F-4-B’s and the 
F-4C’s. The TFX is the follow-up plane 
from the F-4-B and F-4C. It has a 
speed of mach 2.5, one-tenth of a mach 
greater. The mach 2.5 is two and a half 
times the speed of sound. We are going 
forward in a research and development 
effort, and we are not gaining enough by 
this research and development over the 
F-4-B and the F-4C to justify the long- 
term cost of this particular plane, which 
is 86 ½ billion if we go into a procure- 
ment program. I would like to pre- 
dict right here on the floor of the House 
today that the TFX will never go into 
production, it will never be manufac- 
tured. This particular plane will not be 
built because we have reached a state in 
aerodynamics this country today 
where we can go forward with tactical 
aircraft of at least mach 3 speed. We 
should be going from our present planes 
in production to the F-4-B and F-4-C 
and jumping forward to a speed of mach 
3, or better. 

There are many side factors and many 
important defense considerations which 
I believe the committees of Congress 
should be giving greater consideration 
to than as to whether it went to this 
contractor or that contractor, because 
the TFX will be an obsolete aircraft as 
far as the 1970’s are concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree completely with 
the gentleman that it is important that 
we get the most useful and effective 
products for the money we spend. But 
how those responsible arrive at the 
awarding of the contracts is also tre- 
mendously important. 

Whether they are dealing from the 
top of the table in the Defense Depart- 
ment, or whether they are dealing from 
under the table is tremendously impor- 


General of the United States, dealt in 
figures out of his head and nowhere else. 
So I say it is tremendously important to 
know in the light of contracts to be 
awarded in the future, how the contracts 
have been awarded in the past. 

Mr. LAIRD. I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is important to see that these 
contracts are properly awarded. I have 
questioned the Department about the 
manner in which the contract on the 
TFX was awarded, but I do not want 
those questions to outweigh the impor- 
tant defense considerations which I be- 
lieve that the Congress should look over; 
that is, whether the TFX should be built 
at all, or whether we should not leapfrog 
this particular type of aircraft and go 
forward to the kind of plane we can now 
build for the future. 
obsolete plane. This plane does not give 
us enough of an additional value in de- 
fense potential to justify the expendi- 


gentleman yield briefly? 
Mr. LAIRD. I will be glad to ga A 


awarding of contracts and other pro- 
curement on the part of the Defense De- 
partment. In connection with the TFX 
contract, and even though the policy was 
abandoned in January of this year—— 

Mr. LAIRD. That was on subcon- 
tracting it was abandoned. On contract 
it is still being followed. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. The newspa- 
perman from Houston, Tex., who ap- 
peared before the McClellan committee 
in the other body, made it quite evident 
that these decisions as to procurements 
are being made available to a favored 
few, apparently. 

Mr. LAIRD. We had no evidence that 
they were favoring the Senate over the 
House, or anything along that line, but it 
is the whole practice that I object to. 
I believe that this should be looked over 
very carefully by the Secretary of De- 
fense with an effort made to stop this 
procedure, because the public image that 
is presented in this area of defense con- 
tracting is bad and it is not in the best 
interest of our national security. 

The gentleman from Iowa raises the 
question about the proper awarding of 
contracts. In our hearings we did de- 
velop information in respect to the de- 
velopment of the Lance and the pe- 
culiar procedure that was used on this 
particular contract. I will place this 
material in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield very briefly again? 

Mr. LAIRD. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any reason why the General 
Dynamics Corp. would be interested in 
the congressional districts in which it 
may put out awards to subcontractors? 
Would the gentleman know of any rea- 
son why this information would be so 
important to General Dynamics with re- 
spect to the TFX contract? 

CIxX——723 


Let us not build an 
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Mr. LAIRD. I assume that General 
Dynamics might feel that that would 
have a little greater influence in regard 
to the TFX. This whole particular ques- 
tion of the industrial defense complex is 
one which needs very careful examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, in still another crucial 
area, every member of this committee 
has expressed various degrees of con- 
cern over what may be becoming the 
primary emphasis of our strategy. As 
everyone knows, when this administra- 
tion took office, the Eisenhower-Dulles 
doctrine was all but shunned and in its 
place was substituted what many now 
call the strategy of controlled response. 
In addition to this, we seem to be try- 
ing to build up our conventional capabil- 
ities and our special warfare capabili- 
ties in order to be able to play the game 
the way the Soviets want to play it any- 
where in the world. The distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
raised a very pertinent question at the 
outset of the hearings. He said: 

We are doing more and more to improve 
our conventional weapons and our weapons 
for special operations in guerrilla warfare 
and counterinsurgency. * * * 

Could it be that by this modification 
of course of policy that we are taking some 
steps that might encourage a nuclear war 
by indicating too strongly a reliance upon 
conventional weapons? 


This is a deep concern of many of us, 
Mr. Chairman. It was subsequently 
brought out in the hearings, especially 
by General Wheeler, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, that as soon as the two Army divi- 
sions we added last year are fully mod- 


ernized, this subcommittee can expect, 


probably next year, another request for 
two more divisions, presumably to give 
us a capability to wage a conventional 
war in Europe. Mr. Chairman, the wis- 
dom of this country’s attempting to de- 
velop a capability to wage a successful 
conventional war in Europe is open to 
serious question. The geography of West 
Berlin, the conventional military and 
manpower advantages the Soviets hold 
in that area of the world, and the many 
other considerations that work to the 
disadvantage of the West in a conven- 
tional war, argue quite persuasively that 
we would be foolish to abandon our suc- 
cessful nuclear strategy for a very doubt- 
ful conventional strategy. If we are 
going to supply the manpower for a con- 
ventional war in Europe, perhaps we 
should abandon our military assistance 
programs. Also, I think it is an inescap- 
able conclusion that if we fought a con- 
ventional war in Europe, we would have 
to escalate the conflict. 

A second point was brought out by the 
distinguished chairman’s question. He 
said he hoped the Secretary could ob- 
serve his thinking here and give his views 
“in such a clear way that there can be 
no doubt about our position.” 

To me, Mr. Chairman, this is the crux 
of the problem we on this committee 
face. The 8 chairman is not 
alone. There existed and there 


what we are trying to accomplish. 
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is crucial. It represents an exercise in 
futility to get up on the floor of this 
House and try to defend expenditures of 
some $50 billion when, at the same time, 
none of us can give a satisfactory defini- 
tion of what our positive strategy is, of 
what we are trying to do. 

It has been amply spelled out for us 
what we are trying to avoid. We are 
trying to avoid further Communist ex- 
pansion anywhere in the world; we are 
trying to avoid the holocaust of a nu- 
clear war; we are trying to avoid offend- 
ing the neutralists; we are trying to 
avoid driving these so-called neutralists 
into the waiting arms of the Commu- 
nists; we are trying to avoid the further 
commitment of our troops in southeast 
Asia; we are trying to avoid the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons among our al- 
lies; and, perhaps worst of all, we are 
trying to avoid the responsibility of fac- 
ing up to the Communists in those areas 
where it has become crystal clear that we 
should face up to them, namely in Cuba, 
in Berlin, in Laos, in South Vietnam, and 
in a number of other areas. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point in the REC- 
orp I insert the partial transcript of a 
colloquy between Secretary McNamara 
and myself in this year’s hearings on the 
subject of our ultimate objective in the 
cold war. 

The material referred to follows: 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE OF MILITARY STRATEGY 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, your presentation 
and the statement which was prepared for 
the committee I think is superb. I read it 
over with a great deal of interest and com- 
mend you for it. I do, however, have some 
policy questions which bother me. I do not 
think the statement deals with them in any 
great detall, although the statement goes 
into various systems and procurement in a 
very adequate manner. I think some things 
are decisions that have to be left to the De- 
partment of Defense and to you and your ex- 
perts rather than to a congressional com- 
mittee. 

I think in the area of policy there are cer- 
tain questions which we in the Congress 
should have a better understanding of and 
should become familiar with. I am not sure 
in my own mind what the objectives of our 
present defense policy are. What is the over- 
all objective? Is it to deter war, to avoid 
war, to destroy communism, to coexist peace- 
fully, or what? 

Secretary McNamara. The basic objective 
is to, of course, protect our national security 
and our vital interests. I think, to be more 
explicit, it is to prevent, in association with 
other Government policies, the advancement 
of communism to the control of areas not 
now controlled by it. That is a foundation 
upon which we have calculated our military 
force requirements. 

Mr. Latep. Is the long-range ultimate ob- 
jective of our strategy containment, then? 

Secretary McNamara. I think the long- 
range objective is, of course, the spread of 
freedom throughout the world. I personally 
believe our policy is accomplishing that ob- 
jective. It is not an objective that can be 
achieved primarily through the development 
of military force or the application of mili- 
tary force. But I think that it is quite clear 
that we as a nation and, as a matter of fact, 
as the Western World, have standards of 
values, standards of behavior, economic pow- 
er, and a record of accom ent in the 
political and economic fields such that, given 
the opportunity to exist in a peaceful world, 
the advancement of our forms of society is 
eco ae ree ny ae ate ee 
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Mr. Lamp. Is our strategy one of merely 
reacting to Soviet probes? 

Secretary McNamara. Of course not. 

Mr. Lamb. Our strategy was not that in 
Cuba? 

Secretary McNamara. Our strategy does 
preclude reaction to Soviet probes, but it is 
not limited to reaction to Soviet probes. 

Mr. Lamp. What is our strategy as far as 
Vietnam is concerned? Was not that a re- 
action to a Soviet probe? 

Secretary McNamara. We have for a con- 
siderable time in the previous administra- 
tion and in this administration sought to 
expand the base of freedom in southeast 
Asia. We have had that as our objective in 
South Vietnam. 

With that as our objective, we of course 
increased our assistance to that nation when 
it came under covert attack by Communists 
operating out of North Vietnam and with 
the obvious support of the other members 
of the Communist bloc. 

Mr. Lamp. It seems to me that we are en- 
gaged in a war now. Some people call it 
a cold war, and other terms are used in 
referring to it. I think our Secretary of 
State has referred to it as a cold war, as 
have former Secretaries of State. 

I am not sure in my own mind what our 
objective is in this cold war. In all past 
wars, whether hot or cold, we have had an 
overriding objective to win, to defeat the 
enemy. Sometimes it seems to me that 
when we talk about our present strategy— 
and I am not limiting this to the last 2 
years or the last 4 years—it seems to me that 
we place major emphasis in our strategy to 
avoid war. Is that the case or not? 

Secretary McNamara. I do not believe it 
is. I think that, quite clearly in the case 
of the Cuban crisis of last October, we acted 
in a way we hoped would avoid war but cer- 
tainly we exposed ourselves to the risk of 
war 


As to our objective, I think it is quite 
clear —it is to me— that it is to advance the 
cause of freedom throughout the world and 
to do this in a way that protects our own 
national security, which means we are not 
prepared to destroy our Nation in the process 
of attempting to advance freedom elsewhere 
in the world. 

Mr. Lamb. We have to be willing to take 
that risk? 

Secretary McNamara. I do not believe we 
should embark upon a course of action that 
is almost certain to destroy our Nation 
when that course of action can be avoided 
without substantial penalty to us. 

Mr. Lamp. Did we take that risk in Cuba? 

Secretary McNamara. The problem there 
was to avoid a situation developing which 
increased the risk of destruction to our Na- 
tion, increased the danger of nuclear war, 
and to act in such a way as to nip that 
development in the bud before it reached a 
point of higher risk. 


At one point in this colloquy, I asked 
the Secretary whether in our strategy 
we do not place a major emphasis on 
the avoidance of war. He said he did 
not think so and cited last October’s 
Cuban crisis as one place where we 
risked war. Mr. McNamara said that 
the problem in Cuba “was to avoid a 
situation developing which increased 
the risk of destruction to our Nation, 
increased the danger of nuclear war, and 
to act in such a way as to nip that de- 
velopment in the bud before it reached 
a point of higher risk.” 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
Secretary that this Nation should always 
take appropriate action to prevent a sit- 
uation developing which will—and I 
want to emphasize these words of his— 
which will “increase the risk“ to the 
United States. This is precisely the 
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basis upon which I feel this Nation 
should act at all times. Where I depart 
from the Secretary, however, is at that 
point where the time element comes in— 
in other words, When do we act to pre- 
vent such a situation from developing? 

I venture to suggest that the basic 
difference between a strategy of initia- 
tive and one of response derives from the 
time element. Initiative would apply if 
action were taken at one particular point 
in time; response would apply if action 
were taken at a different point in time. 
To spell this out, a strategy of initiative 
would act whenever the possibility of a 
given situation getting out of control first 
arises—the Bay of Pigs, for example, if 
that had been successful. A strategy 
of response, on the other hand, would go 
into effect only after the situation had 
deteriorated so far that the United States 
had to take extraordinary steps even to 
salvage a return to the status quo—last 
October’s Cuban confrontation, for ex- 
ample. 

In both cases, action was indicated to 
prevent an increase in risk. The abor- 
tive action at the Bay of Pigs automati- 
cally meant that the subsequent action 
last October was undertaken at far 
greater risk. Last October's failure to 
press the advantage when we had it 
simply means that the next Cuban crisis 
will hold even greater risks. This is 
what I like to call true escalation—each 
postponed or unsuccessful action means 
escalation to a higher plateau of risk. 

Mr. Chairman, these are only a few of 
the many problems that have caused me 
great concern as we went through this 
year’s hearings. This committee’s prime 
function is to pass on the various pro- 
grams presented to it by the Department 
of Defense and the services. To do this 
we must have a clear picture of what our 
strategy is attempting to accomplish. 
There is some considerable doubt in my 
mind that we have a strategy that is de- 
signed to win the cold war with the Com- 
munists. Rather, we appear to be looking 
toward long-range coexistence with the 
Communists, which to my mind is im- 
possible of attainment. I would hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that this committee and 
the. Members of this Congress will par- 
ticipate in a thoughtful and penetrating 
dialog designed to determine what we 
want to accomplish in this so-called cold 
war. On the basis of that consensus, I 
would then hope we would look at our de- 
fense programs in the light of clearly 
defined strategy objectives. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I would not like this 
moment to pass without commending the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for the re- 
markable and thought-provoking state- 
ment he made. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many things that could be discussed 
during the consideration of this bill, be- 
cause it is the biggest appropriation bill 
that comes before the House. In fact, 
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it is a bill that directly affects the lives 
of all Americans and it covers many, 
many subjects. There is no department 
of the Government anywhere like the 
size of the Defense Department. 

I want to talk to you about our Polaris 
fleet ballistic missile weapon system, 
which in my opinion is the greatest de- 
terrent weapon that we have in our arse- 
nal 


Mr. Chairman, the Polaris fleet bal- 
listic missile weapon system is now com- 
pleting 3 full years of deployed opera- 
tional capability. This system continues 
to be an increasingly powerful instru- 
ment of national policy in maintaining 
peace and stability in our world today. 
The realization of how vital this deter- 
rent system is to our national defense 
posture was dramatically reemphasized 
during the international Cuban crisis 
last fall. The Polaris program has from 
its conception been of great interest to 
our committee and will continue to re- 
ceive the fullest support of the committee 
in meeting the greater production chal- 
lenges of the future. Starting this 
month, June 1963, the fleet ballistic mis- 
sile program is to deliver the newest class 
of submarines at an unprecedented rate 
of one per month. By 1967, the total 
number will have grown to 41, the cur- 
rently planned total Polaris force. 
Thirty-five of these submarines were 
funded through fiscal year 1963 and 
funds were provided also in fiscal year 
1963 for procurement of long leadtime 
items for six additional submarines, 
which are being requested in this budget. 
Nine submarines with 144 Polaris missiles 
are now deployed overseas and 3 more 
will join them before the year is out. 

The Special Projects Office of the Navy 
Department richly deserves special 
praise for delivering a fully operational 
Polaris system years ahead of schedule. 
Both directors of the Special Projects 
Office have done a superb job in devoting 
their untiring efforts to this duty. The 
first director was Vice Adm. W. F. Ra- 
born; the current director is Rear Adm. 
I. J. “Pete” Galantin. Assisting the Di- 
rector is an imposing team of Navy mis- 
sile experts, major industrial firms, and 
scientific leaders. Admiral Galantin has 
also been designated as the U.S. project 
officer for the United States-United 
Kingdom Polaris sales agreement. 

Significant achievements have marked 
the continuing success of the Polaris 
program during the past year. The 
U.S. S. Ethan Allen operating in the Pa- 
cific successfully fired a tactical Polaris 
missile with a nuclear warhead in the 
first full system test of any modern mis- 
sile weapon system. A successful nu- 
clear detonation was achieved, thus 
completely simulating actual conditions. 
The U.S.S. Lafayette—SSBN 616—was 
launched and christened by Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy. This lead ship of the third 
generation class of Polaris submarines is 
the largest ever built and includes im- 
provements on the invaluable 
patrol experience of her predecessors. 
The Lafayette submarine length of 425 
feet and displacement of 7,000 tons make 
this class of ship virtually equivalent in 
size to a World War II light cruiser. 
The 16 Polaris missiles which are car- 
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ried aboard have a TNT equivalent 
greater than all the bombs dropped in 
World War II. The first flight test of 
the 2,880-statute-mile Polaris A-3 took 
place at Cape Canaveral in August 1962. 
A new all-inertial guidance system, only 
one-third the size and weight used in 
A-1 and A-2 missiles, gives added range 
and increased accuracy for the longer 
flight of the Polaris A-3 missile. The 
test schedule is proceeding on a plan to 
make the A-3 missile fully operational 
in 1964. 

Three Polaris submarines with 48 mis- 
siles are taking up station in the Medi- 
terranean Sea replacing the 15 Jupiter 
missiles in Turkey, and 30 in Italy. The 
Kremlin has shown its acute concern 
and awareness of this new deterrent 
force in the Mediterranean. Since the 
Nassau Pact, the U.S. Navy has begun 
work with the Royal Navy in preparing 
for the United Kingdom Polaris force to 
consist of four British-built nuclear 
submarines armed with Polaris A-3 mis- 
sile systems purchased in the United 
States. 

Support force capability continues to 
keep pace with the increasingly larger 
Polaris operational force. Missiles are 
assembled, checked out, and loaded at 
the Naval Weapons Annex, Charleston, 
S.C. A similar assembly facility is being 
constructed at Bangor, Wash., to support 
Polaris submarines in the Pacific. Pearl 
Harbor is the home port for Polaris Pa- 
cific submarines; construction for a team 
trainer facility similar to Charleston and 
New London is underway. Naval ship- 
yards at Portsmouth, N.H., and Bremer- 
ton, Wash., are being equipped to handle 
Polaris submarine overhauls. APRA 
Harbor, Guam, will be the anchorage for 
the fleet ballistic missile submarine 
tender supporting Pacific operations just 
as Holy Loch, Scotland, is for Atlantic 
Polaris operations. A force of six tend- 
ers has been programed to insure that 
at least five of the six will be available 
throughout the overhaul cycle to sup- 
port the five squadrons into which the 
Polaris force will be organized. Four 
tenders and three supply ships were 
funded through fiscal year 1963. The 
fiscal year 1964 bill provides funds for 
the fifth tender and for the conversion of 
a resupply ship and a floating drydock. 
Communications facilities for the Polaris 
system maintain continuous contact 
with patroling Polaris submarines while 
they are completely submerged. 

The most important element in the en- 
tire Polaris system is carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained manpower. 
Without it, all the sophisticated, tech- 
nically advanced hardware equipment is 
just so much deadweight. The nuclear 
missile submarine is the first machine 
which we have built that has consider- 
ably more endurance than the men who 
man and operate her. For this reason 
and also to achieve maximum “on sta- 
tion” deterrent effectiveness each fleet 
ballistic missile submarine has two fully- 
trained crews, one called the blue crew 
and the other gold, of about 130 men 
and officers each. The crews alternate 
on the long 60-day submerged deterrent 
patrols. While one crew is at sea the 
other crew is engaged in extensive re- 
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fresher training and enjoying some well- 
earned recreation and vacation leave. 

A Polaris crewman may spend as much 
as 2 years at Navy schools before he ever 
sees his submarine. He may be in a 38- 
week electronics technician course at 
Great Lakes, III.; a 24-week missile tech- 
nician course at Dam Neck, Va. He then 
must spend 8 weeks at submarine school, 
New London, Conn., and up to 39 weeks 
at Fleet Ballistic Missile School at Dam 
Neck, Va. Only then will he go to his 
submarine. The chances are good that 
the keel of his ship was laid about the 
time he started training. This man is 
trained as no mere technician qualified 
on one piece of hardware. The inter- 
relations between subsystems is such that 
he must be a systems man, able to think 
in terms of all the associated parts of 
the system. His training is designed to 
equip him for just that. 

The investment in a trained man is 
high. His reenlistment is important to 
retain that investment in training plus 
the experience one tour of duty has given 
him. The Navy is doing all it can to en- 
courage these exceptional young men to 
reenlist, to continue in the service of 
their country. I think it behooves the 
Congress to pay special attention to the 
problems all military services have to- 
day in retaining skilled, expensively 
trained young men in the service. Polaris 
submariners are well aware of the im- 
portant strength their submarine adds 
to our Nation’s defense as they are of 
the challenges posed by their unusual 
life under the sea. Above all, they know 
beyond doubt that they are personally 
contributing in a large measure to the 
peace of the world and the safety of their 
own wives and children. They are per- 
forming the same service for all of us. 

A major consideration in all new hard- 
ware design for the advanced A-3 mis- 
sile and the Lafayette class submarine 
has been the obvious, but frequently over- 
looked, fact that submarine sailors, not 
white coated Ph. D.’s, must be able to 
operate and maintain the system in a 
perpetual environment of alert. “Down- 
time” means targets are not being cov- 
ered for that period. It must be kept to 
an absolute minimum in a submarine on 
patrol. The operational record has been 
excellent. An average from patrol ex- 
perience shows that the submarines have 
been ready to fire 15 missiles 99 percent 
of the time; 16 missiles 95 percent of the 
time. The desired goal: even higher per- 
centages. 

While I am not at liberty to disclose 
in detail the accuracies achieved by the 
Polaris submarines firing in near opera- 
tional mode, I can state that they have 
done extremely well and the entire sys- 
tem is highly reliable. There is every 
reason to believe that continued improve- 
ment both as to quality and performance 
will be achieved as the Navy continues to 
bring more of these powerful ships into 
being on an accelerated schedule. To 
me, the Polaris system is an indication 
that as we go more and more into the 
time area of these tremendous weapons. 
satellites, space travel, and like, it seems 
that the seas, the open oceans of the 
world, become increasingly attractive as 
a place in which to base these tremen- 
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dous weapons of war. If the United 
States seeks to exert its power for peace 
on a global basis, it must increasingly 
exploit that 72 percent of the globe which 
is water. There great submarines mov- 
ing beneath the water cannot be detected 
by satellites circling around this globe 
and their ability to move from one part 
of the world to another via the open 
oceans, make it a most powerful weapon 
indeed. The significance of this weapon 
in our arsenal can hardly be over esti- 
mated. Cruising silently and quietly in 
the great depths of the oceans with 
thousands of square miles available to 
them the Polaris submarines can be con- 
sidered relatively invulnerable to sur- 
prise attack. The long 20-year life of 
the Polaris submarine is a welcome con- 
trast to the high obsolescence rate of 
most weapons. Thus, this highly sur- 
vivable weapon system should do much 
to stabilize the large expenditures which 
this country necessarily must make to 
provide an appropriate major war de- 
fense capability. 

Mr. Chairman, my prayerful hope is 
that it will never be necessary to fire a 
single one of our Polaris missiles in an- 
ger. It is sobering to know that right 
now 2,400 men are spending half of each 
year below the sea so that we may all 
continue to live in peace in a free Nation. 
We are all indebted to them. Through 
the years ahead the increasing number 
of missiles will further strengthen this 
first completely proven, concealed, mo- 
bile, virtually invulnerable deterrent sys- 
tem. It means that when these Polaris 
missile submarines are deployed and 
when they are complemented by other 
U.S. forces we have a situation in which 
America’s assured power of retaliation 
will even further deter and reduce an 
enemy’s incentive to attack. 

Mr. an American cannot 
mention the words “atomic-powered 
submarine” without thinking of Admiral 
Rickover, one of the great scientific 
geniuses of this age. I was happy to note 
recently that the Navy announced that 
he would remain in the service. No man 
in America has done more for the de- 
fense of our country than Admiral Rick- 
over. 

Admiral Rickover has done me the 
courtesy of sending a letter from each 
new submarine as soon as she had been 
launched. On May 6, 1963, I received 
a letter dispatched at sea from the North 
Pacific. I would like to read that letter: 
U.S. S. “ANDREW Jackson” (SSBN-619), 

VALLEJO, CALIF., 
At sea, North Pacific, May 6, 1963. 
The Honorable GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Amonzws: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
USS. Andrew Jackson. The Andrew Jack- 
son is our 13th Polaris type nuclear subma- 
rine; with this submarine we will have the 
capability of launching 208 missiles from 
hidden, mobile platforms. We also have in 
operation 17 attack type nuclear submarines, 
making a total of 30. When all nuclear 
submarines in approved programs are com- 
pleted, we will have 41 Polaris and 47 at- 
tack submarines. 

The trials of the Andrew Jackson are the 
first since the sad loss of the Thresher. 
There went down with her many fine young 
men; fine husbands, fathers, sons—a cross 
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section of the flower of American youth. I 
knew many of them personally; I helped se- 
lect them for the Navy’s nuclear program; 
they had been trained at our nuclear schools 
and land prototypes. As a reminder of man’s 
dependence on God I present to each sub- 
marine captain as he completes his training 
in nuclear power a bronze plaque. On it is 
inscribed the prayer which has been used by 
Breton fishermen for hundreds of years: 


“Oh God, Thy sea is so great 
And my boat is so small.” 


I pray that those of us responsible for 
submarines will learn to design, build and 
operate them in a manner worthy of the 
men who gave their lives in the Thresher. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RicKover. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, last Saturday, the Washington 
Evening Star ran an editorial entitled 
“Speaking of Blackmail.” The editorial 
said: 

Defense Secretary McNamara is saying that 
if Congress won't give him his fallout shelter 
program he won’t approve an anti-ICBM 
program—even though such a defensive 
weapon might be technically feasible. 


The editorial concluded 


Perhaps Mr. McNamara is trying a bit of 
political blackmail of his own, hoping to 
frighten Congress, which favors anti-missile 
missiles, into approving a shelter program, 
which it does not favor. If this is the case 
we do not think he should be permitted to 
get away with it. 


At this point in the record, I insert the 
editorial of June 22, 1963, from the Eve- 
ning Star. 


SPEAKING OF BLACKMAIL 


Defense Secretary McNamara is saying that 
if Congress won’t give him his fallout shelter 
program he won't approve an anti-ICBM 
program—even though such a defensive 
weapon might be technically feasible. 

To us, this makes no sense. Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s view, as we understand it, is that 
even if a reasonably effective anti-missile 
missile were developed and placed around 
our cities, the Russians could aim their nu- 
clear weapons at undefended areas, thereby 
kicking up a lot of fallout which, without 
shelters, would still kill a large number of 
people. Consequently, if he doesn’t get the 
shelters he won’t approve the defensive 
missiles. 

This sounds something like the case of the 
boy who owned the ball and who wouldn't 
play unless he could pitch. If it makes sense 
to ban a defense against ICBM’s in the ab- 
sence of a shelter program, why not scrap our 
whole defensive program—planes, warning 
systems and what not? Perhaps Mr. Mc- 
Namara would favor this. But where will 
the United States, stripped of its defenses be, 
on the day, which will surely come, when the 
Russians have developed an effective anti- 
missile missile of their own? 

We will be at their mercy—a pushover for 
blackmail. Perhaps Mr. McNamara is 
a bit of political blackmail of his own, hop- 
ing to frighten Congress, which favors anti- 
missile missiles, into approving a shelter pro- 
gram, which it does not favor. If this is the 
case, we do not think he should be per- 
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mitted to get away with it. The Defense 
Secretary’s responsibility is to do what he 
can to provide this country with maximum 
protection. He is not supposed to chuck it 
Just because he doesn’t get everything he 
would like to have, 


Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
editorial pinpointed one of the most sig- 
nificant problems to emerge from this 
year’s hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions. What this editorial left unan- 
swered, however, was why Secretary 
McNamara chose to leave himself open 
for such criticism. 

On page 56 of the committee report 
accompanying H.R. 7179 is the recom- 
mended appropriation of $554,301,000 to 
the Army for research and development 
of missiles and related equipment. Of 
this amount, more than half is ear- 
marked for the anti-intercontinental 
ballistic missile effort. 

This program is newly reoriented. 
The Nike-Zeus development program is 
being phased down and is being replaced 
to a large extent by the Nike-X program. 

The Nike-X program involves the use 
of a new, shorter range missile called the 
Sprint as the primary battery and the 
use of the older Nike-Zeus missile for 
longer range intercepts. As I under- 
stand it, the Nike-X will increase the 
rate of fire and increase the speed of the 
missile, thereby allowing the point of 
intercept in the atmosphere to be lower, 
thus decreasing the degree to which an 
enemy decoy system could be used 
effectively. 

Secretary McNamara testified that 
$112 billion already had been spent on 
the development of Nike-Zeus, but that 
in its present configuration Zeus could 
not properly defend against either a sat- 
uration or a decoy type of attack on our 
cities. According to the Secretary, these 
are the types of attacks we must antici- 
pate in the future. For this reason, the 
Department of Defense apparently has 
decided to proceed on an “urgent” basis 
with the development of Nike-X incor- 
porating the Sprint missile and advanced 
radars, and deferring for the time being 
the decision to actually deploy the sys- 
tem. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, on 
this point, disagreed with Secretary 
McNamara during the hearings, in that 
he feels Nike-Zeus should be deployed 
as rapidly as possible at a cost penalty 
of $2.8 billion vis-a-vis waiting until 
Nike-X is developed and then deploying. 

The nub of the developing controversy 
over the question of interrelationship 
of the anti-ICBM program with civil 
defense can be found on page 439 of 
the hearings when, in an exchange with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Ford] Secretary McNamara said: “I 
personally will never recommend an 
anti-ICBM program unless a fallout 
program does accompany it.” ‘This, to- 
gether with the Secretary’s statement 
on pages 438 and 439—also in an ex- 
change with Mr. Forpo—that our own 
anti-ICBM’s would create a fallout prob- 
lem of their own, precipitated a long 
series of talks between the Secretary’s 
Office and myself, culminating on June 
3 with a letter to me from Secretary 
McNamara. 


June 25 


May 13, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
U.S. Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During the course 
of the fiscal 1964 Defense Department hear- 
ings conducted by the Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations, you 
were quoted on page 438 as saying: “I 
would say the quickest way to provide for 
a saving in lives under these circumstances 
is to advance the civil defenie program at 
an expenditure which is just a small frac- 
tion of this. As a matter of fact, any one 
of these programs demands a complemen- 
tary civil defense program, because there 
will be such a huge amount of fallout gen- 
erated by our own anti-ICBM system and 
the incoming warheads of the strike that 
it would be foolhardy to spend funds of 
this magnitude without accompanying it 
with a civil defense program.” 

Under further questioning on this point 
by Congressman Forp, the hearings have 
you quoted as saying: “* * * I think I am 
right in saying that our own program will 
create a fallout problem.” 

Shortly thereafter, on page 439, you made 
what I consider to be one of the strongest 
statements ever made by a Secretary of 
Defense in support of the current, relatively 
modest fallout shelter program when you 
said: “I personally will never recommend 
an anti-ICBM program unless a fallout pro- 
gram does accompany it.* * * On this 
point, may I add one further thought: If 
we had a Nike-Zeus or X system in being, 
the Soviets almost certainly would target 
some of their missiles outside the range of 
those systems. They would know where the 
defense systems were located and they would 
target their missiles outside the range of 
those systems with ground bursts to insure 
that we had a substantial degree of fallout 
even though the defense system might have 
been successful in intercepting some or even 
a majority of the warheads targeted against 
the urban areas themselves.” 

You went on to conclude on page 440, as 
follows: + * I am not so certain we 
have gotten this point across before as thor- 
oughly as we should have, but it is a point 
we have mentioned before, and I wanted to 
mention it again now.” 

As one who is in general sympathy with 
your concern over the interrelationship be- 
tween our anti-ICBM and fallout programs, 
as evidenced by the attached news release, 
I fully concur with your feeling that “I am 
not so certain we have gotten this point 
across before as thoroughly as we should 
have.” Moreover, if the point is unclear 
with members of the appropriate congres- 
sional committees, I believe this vital matter 
has been completely lost on the part of the 
public. 

In this regard, with your interest in the 
strategic importance of an adequate fallout 
program, would not better understanding 
of the existing and proposed shelter pro- 
grams result from a frank acknowledgment 
of the interrelationship of our anti-ICBM 
and fallout programs? 

With this in mind, Mr. Secretary, would 
you kindly comment in greater detail on 
the above statements, especially with regard 
to your assertion that “I personally will 
never recommend an anti-ICBM program 
unless a fallout program does accompany 
it.” 

With every best wish, 

Ever sincerely, 
OLIVER P. BOLTON. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 3, 1963. 
Hon. OLIVER P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Botton: Your strong and con- 

slste it support of the civil defense program 
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is most appreciated and I welcome the op- 
portunity your letter affords me to discuss 
in greater detail the relationship between 
civil defense and the antiballistic missile 


program. 

In your letter you quote my remarks be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations to the ef- 
fect that any antiballistic missile defense 
program “demands a complementary civil 
defense program, because there will be such 
a huge amount of fallout generated by our 
own anti-ICBM system and the incoming 
warheads of the strike that it would be fool- 
hardy to spend funds of this magnitude 
without accompanying it with a civil de- 
fense program.” 

You underscore, however, only the first 
source of fallout I mentioned. Actually the 
fallout generated by our own anti-ICBM 
would be of minor significance compared 
with that generated by the incoming war- 
heads. I elaborated on this aspect of the 
problem on the very next page of the hear- 
ing from which you quoted. I pointed out 
the danger that the Soviets in an all-out 
nuclear attack upon the United States might 
deliberately ground burst some of their mis- 
siles outside the range of our antiballistic 
missile system and that this type of burst 
would result in a great amount of fallout 
even though the defense systems might 
have been successful in intercepting some 
or even a majority of the warheads targeted 
against the defended urban areas themselves. 
This last is the most important point to 
keep in mind and it is in that context that 
I said “I personally will never recommend 
an anti-ICBM program unless a fallout pro- 
gram does accompany it.” 

Thus, the statement in your April 26 press 
release, “According to information provided 
me by top Pentagon officials, even a high 
degree of success in aerial intercept of in- 
coming enemy missiles by Nike-Zeus or X 
systems deployed around such industrial tar- 
gets as Cleveland, Columbus or Akron could 
be easily overcome by the Soviet’s ground 
bursting weapons downwind (or upwind) 
and outside the range of our anti-ICBM 
system, thereby achieving by fallout the 
destruction and loss of lives that could not 
be attained by bursting within these target 
areas,” is entirely correct. It is principally 
for this reason that an effective fallout shel- 
ter program is a necessary complement to 
an anti-ICBM system. 

And, a I pointed out in my prepared state- 
ment to the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, “ * the effectiveness of 
an active ballistic missile defense system 
in saving lives depends in large part upon 
the existence of an adequate civil defense 
system. Indeed, in the absence of adequate 
fallout shelters an active defense might not 
significantly increase the proportion of the 
population surviving an all-out nuclear at- 
tack, For this reason the very austere 
civil defense program recommended by the 
President * * * should be given priority over 
any major additions to the active defenses.” 
For example, if we were to consider the cost 
of our current shelter marking and stocking 
program as equivalent to one, the relative 
cost per additional survivor of other pos- 
sible programs would be as shown in the 
table below: 

Approximate 
Program relative cost 

Complete shelter marking and stock- 
ing pr 


popmlations 4.5654 4o 5 kee 15 


Improve air defense and provide bal- 
listic missile defense for large cities. 30-50 


As shown above, the cost of providing a 
ballistic missile defense system for large 
cities would be anywhere from 30 to 50 times 
more than the cost per additional survivor 
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of the currently approved shelter, marking 
and stocking program. In fact, such an 
active defense system for our major metro- 
politan areas would cost two to three times 
more than fallout shelters for the entire 
population of the United States, including 
the cost of building new shelters. That is 
why we have so strongly recommended to 
the Congress that the completion of the 
current shelter survey, stocking and marking 
program be given first priority. The second 
essential step is to initiate a shelter develop- 
ment program to provide the shelter spaces 
needed to care for the rest of our popula- 
tion. Only then should we consider other 
major programs to limit the effects of a pos- 
sible attack. 

I hope these comments will assist you in 
your efforts to create a wider public under- 
standing of the civil defense problem. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


Mr. Chairman, because the Nike-X 
system contemplates a lower altitude 
intercept of incoming enemy missiles, 
the Defense Secretary’s February testi- 
mony might erroneously lead one to be- 
lieve that any resulting self-created fall- 
out problem would be still more acute 
than it would have been with deploy- 
ment of the older, higher altitude inter- 
cept Nike-Zeus program. In answer to 
Mr. ForD’s assertion on page 439 of the 
hearings that he was the first witness 
ever to testify that our own anti-ICBM 
program would create a fallout problem, 
Secretary McNamara said: 

I cannot speak with accuracy about the 
past [testimony], but I think I am right in 
saying that our own program will create a 
fallout problem. We are using nuclear 
warheads, of course, and there are literally 
hundreds of them that would be detonated 
under these circumstances. 


Both my talks with competent Penta- 
gon Officials, as well as the Defense Sec- 
retary’s letter to me of June 3 point to 
the fact that Secretary McNamara dur- 
ing this year’s hearings inadvertently 
overstated the danger of fallout that 
would be created by our own anti-ICBM 
systems. In his letter, Mr. McNamara 
himself conceded that: 

Actually the fallout generated by our own 
anti-ICBM would be of minor significance 
compared with that generated by the incom- 
ing warheads. 


On this point, at least, Mr. Chairman, 
I personally do not believe there exists 
a significant degree of interrelationship 
between our civil defense fallout shelter 
program and any future decision on the 
part of the Defense Department as to 
whether or not to recommend funds for 
full deployment of either Nike-Zeus or 
Nike—-X. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, the 
underlying logic for Secretary McNa- 
mara’s warning to the Appropriations 
Committee that he would never recom- 
mend all-out deployment of an anti- 
ICBM system unless accompanied by a 
good civil defense fallout protection pro- 
gram appears to me to be based on some 
very compelling statistics. During last 
February’s hearings, the Defense Secre- 
tary was requested to furnish to the 
committee a set of figures, based upon 
varying assumptions as to the size and 
type of an enemy nuclear missile attack, 
which would indicate the relative cost 
for a civil defense program and anti- 
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ICBM program as far as lives saved are 
concerned. The Pentagon complied 
with this request, but unfortunately 
these figures had to be classified and 
deleted from the printed text of your 
hearings. 

Secretary McNamara did, however, in- 
clude a relative cost per additional sur- 
vivor” table in his letter to me of June 3. 
This table, declassified for purposes of 
my letter, indicates that the cost of pro- 
viding a ballistic missile defense system 
for large cities would be anywhere from 
30 to 50 times more than the cost per 
additional survivor of the currently ap- 
proved shelter, marking, and stocking 
program. Similarly, the cost per addi- 
tional survivor for an anti-ICBM system 
around large cities would cost two to 
three times more than would fallout pro- 
tection for our entire population, which 
program has not as yet received con- 
gressional approval. Yesterday, Penta- 
gon officials assured me that the relative 
cost tables provided in Secretary McNa- 
mara’s letter of June 3 were based on a 
recently concluded major Defense De- 
partment study, the results of which were 
not available at the time the preliminary 
relative cost figures were supplied to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

More important, perhaps, was the De- 
fense Secretary’s statement in his letter 
to me that: 

The Soviets in an all-out nuclear attack 
upon the United States might deliberately 
ground burst some of their missiles outside 
the range of our antiballistic missile system 
and that this type of burst would result in 
a great amount of fallout even though the 
defense systems might have been successful 
in intercepting some or even a majority of 
the warheads targeted against the defended 
urban areas themselves. This last is the 
most important point to keep in mind and 
it is in this context that I said (before the 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations) “I personally will never 
recommend an anti-ICBM program unless a 
fallout program does accompany it.” 


Both from the letter of June 3, as well 
as from informal conversations with 
Pentagon officials, I have determined 
that not only Nike-Zeus and Nike-X are, 
in the eyes of the Defense Secretary, de- 
pendent for their usefulness upon ade- 
quate fallout protection, but also involved 
are advanced continental defense inter- 
ceptors as well as future deployment of 
Nike-Hercules and Hawk surface-to-air 
missiles. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 19, 1963] 
New INTERCEPTOR PLANE KEYED TO SHELTER 
PLAN 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

The Air Force proposal for a hot new inter- 
ceptor plane will never get beyond the talk- 
ing stage unless the fallout shelter program 
is a success, according to defense officials. 

It would be futile for the Air Force to have 
the plane if the public does not have the 
shelters, the reasoning goes. 

This is the second major defensive weapon 
proposal to be made contingent on the suc- 
cess of Defense Secretary McNamara’s shelter 
program, The other is the Nike-X rocket 
system being developed to intercept enemy 
intercontinental missiles. 

Mr. McNamara has said flatly that he will 
not order a go-ahead on the Nike-X—even if 
it proves technically feasible—unless the 
shelters are built. 
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He has not yet taken a personal stand on 
the new interceptor, but Defense Department 
sources say it is clear the same principle 
applies. 

MUST PROVE ITS VALUE 

Even if the shelters are built, the inter- 
ceptor still will have to prove it is a better 
lifesaver per dollar invested than other pend- 
ing projects. 

Here is the problem, in brief: 

Officers at the North American Air De- 
fense uarters at Colorado Springs say 
the day is coming when we will no longer 
have interceptor planes capable of catching, 
inspecting and, if necessary, destroying high, 
fast intruder aircraft. 

In a few years, for instance, the monitors 
at the Air Defense Headquarters could get 
word that radar has detected a plane flying 
over American-Canadian defenses in the far 
north at, say, 60,000 feet and 1,500 miles an 
hour. It might be a spy plane or a new 
supersonic airliner off its course and alti- 
tude. 

Headquarters would order interceptor 
planes to check it out, but the pilots would 
be unable to do it because of the planes’ 
superior speed and altitude. 

The commanders then would have to de- 
cide whether to order the unidentified plane 
shot down blind by missiles and risk the 
possibility of its being an airliner or let it 
go and risk the possibility of its being a So- 
viet U-2“ that has photographed our de- 
Tenses. 

TWO INCIDENTS CITED 


American interceptors have been embar- 
rassed twice in public by such incidents. 

Last fall, just before the Cuban crisis, 
American U-2 planes on highly secret mis- 
sions were chased by fighter planes guarding 
the east coast. The fighters could not catch 
up, and the pilots started the rumors that 
Communist spy planes were flying with im- 
punity over this country. 

Early this year unknown planes were 
spotted by radar flying over the Aleutian Is- 
lands. Again interceptors could not catch 
them, and, presumably, Red spy planes got 
away unseen. 

Now the French and British Governments 
are joining to build a commercial airliner 
that will cruise at twice the speed of sound. 
There is no interceptor plane on the drawing 
boards which will be able to do that. 

Even the projected TFX fighter will be 
able to make only a short dash at that speed. 
Even it will not be able to inspect an off- 
course airliner unless it just happens to be 
at a favorable spot along the plane's course. 

ASK FAST, NEW INTERCEPTOR 

To patrol the skies and defend against su- 
personic bombers the Russians may be build- 
ing, and fast air-borne missiles they now 
have, Air Force officers are asking Mr. Mc- 
Namara for permission to build an Improved 
Manned Interceptor (or IMI in Pentagonese). 

It would cruise at three and one-half times 
the speed of sound (about 2,300 miles an 
hour) at 100,000 feet, have an operational 
radius of about 1,000 miles and carry all the 
electronic gadgetry necessary to make it in- 
dependent of any ground station. 

If there is no fallout shelter program, 
civilian defense officials say, military defenses 
on the American continent will be pretty 
much beside the point. Some enemy mis- 
siles and planes will always get through, and 
even if the enemy tries to spare civilian lives 
the fallout dusted on unprotected people 
could well break the country’s back. 

It would be futile to spend several billion 
dollars to produce an IMI if the civilians 
get no protection. The same goes for the 
billions it would cost for a Nike-X antimis- 
sile missile. 

But if the civilians are protected from 
fallout, then, under most of the possible 
kinds of thermonuclear wars now foreseen, 
the country could expect to survive. 
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If survival is possible, then it would be 
worthwhile to study the value of an IMI, 
defense officials believe. 

If the shelters are approved by Congress, 
the civilians will then compare the IMI with 
other proposals on the basis of lives saved 
per dollar spent. 

Defense dollars are limited, so the im- 
provements that promised the most lives 
saved per dollar would get first approval by 
the civilian bosses. 


Mr. Chairman, I have provided this 
additional information today in hopes 
that any national debate concerning 
the interrelationship of our active de- 
fenses—anti-ICBM’s, and so forth—and 
our passive defense—civil defense and 
fallout protection—might avoid such 
emotional charges as blackmailer“ 
against either advocates or detractors of 
our anti-ICBM program. At the same 
time, I hope a meaningful debate takes 
place, both here in the Congress and 
throughout the rest of our Nation. 

In conclusion, perhaps Secretary Mc- 
Namara is threatening to delay or veto 
future deployment of an anti-ICBM pro- 
gram unless adequate national fallout 
protection is approved and implemented. 
Because civil defense is so relatively un- 
popular except in time of panic, some 
have suggested that the Secretary is 
merely using this as a convenient excuse 
for disposing of the anti-ICBM program. 
Personally, I think his February testi- 
mony as well as the recommended ur- 
gency for developing Nike—X belies this 
line of reasoning. 

But, if adequate protection for our 
population against future nuclear missile 
attack is dependent upon, as Secretary 
McNamara has said, a combination of 
active as well as passive continental de- 
fenses, then why have the American peo- 
ple not been so advised before this? Why 
has the Defense Secretary laid himself 
open to charges of “blackmailing Con- 
gress” without hardly a murmur of sup- 
port from the administration which he 
represents. 

Mr. Chairman, this complex subject 
deserves some straight answers. It 
might very well involve the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans in addition to their 
hard-pressed dollars. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MNSHALL I. 

Mr. MIN SHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should be a welcome sight here in the 
well; my appearance here means we 
are nearing the end of a long train of 
speakers. Almost everything that can 
be said about the bill has already been 
brought to the attention of the House. 
However, there are one or two points I 
would like to make. In the past there 
were many key defense issues to be dis- 
cussed: the so-called headlines; issues 
on which opinions were strongly divided 
pro and con; the B-52, the RS—70, Bo- 


took days of hearings—fioor discussions 
hours. Yes, there were many specific 
issues we debated in previous years. 
Fiscal 1964 presents a different pic- 
ture. This year there is only one key 
issue—how much the defense budget 
has been cut. As you know, the admin- 
istration requested an alltime high 
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peacetime budget for military spending, 
$49.014 billion. Our committee, after 
long and careful deliberation, decided 
that this request was excessive. They 
cut the amount by almost $2 billion—to 
$47.092 billion. 

The question at once arises, have we 
by any cuts endangered America’s secu- 
rity. I believe, most sincerely, that we 
have not in the slightest. 

The subcommittee considered this 
aspect most carefully. I may say that 
we “bent over backward” to assure 
America of the best in the military. We 
let items stand if there was any ques- 
tion that their omission would hurt our 
defenses. Yet still we were able to make 
the huge cut we did. I am convinced 
that America’s defense has been helped, 
not harmed, by our judgment. It is my 
personal opinion that the defense budget 
could have been cut to an even greater 
extent than it was and still preserve our 
national security. Deeper cuts could 
have been made and we would still have 
remained the world’s strongest military 
nation. Yes, I believe that the present 
budget of $47.092 billion could have been 
cut further. Like most of you, I am 
economy minded. I am most definitely 
against excessive spending of the tax- 
payers’ money. But I am also not going 
to jeopardize in any way our defense 
posture. 

The committee, during its 5 months of 
intensive hearings, listened to testimony 
from the top experts in all fields of our 
Defense Department. At the conclu- 
sion of the hearings, when we marked 
up the bill several weeks ago, there were 
naturally differences of opinion among 
the committee. Some wanted bigger 
cuts, some less. Compromises were 
reached in the interests of bipartisan- 
ship and committee harmony. 

It is for this reason that I hope the 
House in its wisdom will adopt the recom- 
mendations we have made for the com- 
ing year’s massive defense budget. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, fre- 
quently you hear my colleagues come 
down to this spot in the well and say 
how happy they are to be here. In mos 
cases they are telling the truth. Yov 
have no idea how happy I am to be here 
One year ago when we finished this bill 
I walked off the floor and went to 
Georgetown University Hospital for a 
most serious operation. There the great- 
est surgeons in the world opened me up, 
and I think they just helped themselves, 
and there was grave doubt as to what 
the outcome would be. But thanks to 
your good wishes and all of your prayers 
and to those surgeons and Almighty God 
I am back to belabor you about this ap- 
propriation bill again. 

I am delighted to see the distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. KEOGH] 
in the chair. For the benefit of the new 
people here, he has been presiding over 
this bill I believe since shortly after the 
War Between the States. It is always 
great to see him in that position of re- 
sponsibility. 

As President 8 said properly. 

“there is no discount for defense.” 
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embrace that. There is not. And the 
speakers on both sides of the aisle have 
made that abundantly clear. What was 
not clear, and knowing this bill, if you 
forgive me, as I know it, I could not for 
the life of me understand what in the 
world the Secretary of Defense meant 
when he said we were seriously striking 
at the purchase of tactical air for sup- 
port of our ground forces. I do not 
think, and I never thought until then, 
that anybody would live long enough to 
be able to say that Mr. McNamara did 
not know what he was talking about. 
But I assure you he did not know what 
he was talking about and by this time 
even he will not be surprised. He was 
completely in error. We did not do any- 
thing about damaging tactical air for 
ground forces. I will say to the older 
Members that they know that I would be 
yelling bloody murder if anybody dared 
touch tactical air support for ground 
troops. One of those flat-heeled, long- 
haired jokers down there that he sur- 
rounds himself with gave him this in- 
formation. I am sure Mr. McNamara is 
surrounded with them, and he is so ab- 
solutely busy how in the world he gets 
to the bathroom I do not know. But on 
this detail it was unfortunate, because 
the press played it up and there were 
a dozen Members even today who asked 
me about it. But it is not true. 

We did cut some of this $325 million; 
and in the coalfields where I come from, 
I never saw numbers like that in my 
life, except on the boxcars going by on 
the railroad trains—$325 million. Why, 
on my subcommittee if you are not talk- 
ing about at least $100 million, we leave 
it to the clerks to pick up in a $50 billion 
budget. We cut this $325 million on air 
procurement $25 million. Why? Simply 
because the state of the art has so de- 
veloped, or has not developed, that the 
electronic hardware cannot fill the gap. 
And it dealt not with tactical air, but 
with reconnaissance, which, as far as Mr. 
McNamara’s statement was concerned, 
had nothing to do with the case—as “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring tra la.” 

Now, how wrong can you get? I do 
not like to pin his ears back on that, but 
Ihave to act asa friend. I am his friend. 
I think he is the greatest thing that has 
happened in the United States since 
canned beer or sliced bread, but he made 
a mistake on that press release. 

He also made a second mirabile dictu. 
Imagine McNamara making two mistakes 
in one press release, but he did. He said 
the action of the subcommittee would 
necessitate the reduction of uniformed 
Personnel by 60,000. That is not true, 
period. I have heard of exercises in 
semantics being engaged in at the ad- 
ministrative level, but this was a very low 
level exercised in first-grade arithmetic, 
not even the IBM machines they push 
buttons with down there, strictly 2 
and 2 are 4. I was always very bad 
in fractions. That is why I am on the 
Appropriations Committee, I suppose. 

We cut, yes; $102 million was involved. 
Let me show you how they had to tor- 
ture this big press release. These were 
the two big things you heard. 
thousand people had to be cut from the 
pe a Forces, and tactical air endan- 
gered. 
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We in a round figure say, for want of 
something better to say, sometimes, that 
it costs us about $4,000 a head to put a 
soldier in uniform in the field in the 
Active Forces. That is pretty generally 
about right, $4,000. You take $4,000 and 
put it into $120 million and you come out 
with 30,000—how is that?—in a round 
figure. This is where they begin on the 
end-strength picture. You must extend 
that to the end-strength picture of the 
forces with which you begin. Right off 
the left field wall you pick 60,000. Now, 
that is quite a trick. That is like walk- 
ing across Niagara Falls onarope. It is 
a good trick whether you do it ar not. 
That is the 60,000 cut. There just “ain’t 
no such animal.” So throw that press 
release away. It just was not so. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to my friend 
from Wisconsin, yes, indeed. 

Mr. LAIRD. Does not the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania feel that that press 
release, however, is a rather typical kind 
of press release to come from the De- 
partment after the Appropriations Com- 
mittee reports out the appropriation bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I do, and I was 
waiting all this week to see a big press 
release and on television and radio say- 
ing, “Unidentified aircraft over Alaska.” 
They have been dusting that one off every 
year before this bill gets on the floor, 
“Unidentified aircraft over Alaska.” 
They just change the date. Ever since 
the Wright brothers took off, I guess, 
they have been doing that. 

Then about 48 hours later, not to be 
outdone south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
“Unidentified submarine off the Florida 
coast’”—same business, same source. 
You are right both ways, but I miss my 
two old friends from Alaska and Florida. 

Now there is nothing more obnox- 
ious—unless it is me—than a Monday 
morning quarterback or a Tuesday after- 
noon—late—quarterback. I have been 
coming down to this well for 15 years 
at least abusing this subcommittee— 
criticizing the House—saying to every- 
body—except Mrs. Flood and my cocker 
spaniel dog— Why don’t you do some- 
thing about the Army or you will not 
have any; modernize the Army; beef it 
up; what about guerrilla warfare—you 
are behind the times. There is not going 
to be any missile warfare. There is go- 
ing to be a war, the Good Book says there 
will be a war and rumors of war until the 
end of time. There willbe. You are get- 
ting ready for the wrong war.” 

Well, now, after all these years I come 
happily before you—I do not have to 
introduce any amendments for you glee- 
fully to knock my head off. I have been 
trying to raise the Army to 20 divisions 
for 20 years. We have it at 16 divisions 
with 16,000 men in the special force for 
the 17th division. And it is just a ques- 
tion of time, thank goodness, that we will 
have 20 divisions for the Army. I said 
to you 6 years ago, please give us eight 
Strac divisions for the Army—and you 
trooped up the aisle and I think I got my 
vote and the vote of two elevator op- 
erators. Well, this year I have eight 
Strac divisions. I would come to you 
with amendments here—they used to be 
thumb-printing because the chairman 
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would have them and he would take 
them up to New York with him and 
bring them back every year. But they 
are not there this year. I would say, 
when are you going to set up the Army 
air arm? When are you going to get 
chopper fighters? When are you going 
to have helicopters? When are you going 
to take away the Key West agreement of 
5,000 tons limitation for the fixed-wing 
aircraft for the Army? You must give 
the Army its own tactical fighter support 
in guerrilla war. When are you going to 
do this? Same vote—Flood against the 
Government. I think the last vote on a 
teller vote was something like 210 to 4. 
This year—no problem—thanks to the 
wisdom of whoever finally listened to me. 
You are going to have a great Army, air 
arm—thousands of aircraft. This year 
we will train more pilots for the Army 
than we will for the Air Force. Chop- 
pers, chopper-fighters—we will have 
chopper-fighters in South Vietnam—and 
prepared in the years ahead carrying up 
to 20 rockets—50-caliber machineguns— 
any one of them carrying more firepower 
than any fighter aircraft in World War 
II. It should be—this is the way it is 
going to be. 

Finally—listen—there go my amend- 
ments and that is the end of beating 
my breast for the Army unless—and I 
am their best friend—I have a right to 
be the severest critic they ever had—and 
I say to the Army now, with money 
coming out of their ears and with air- 
planes coming out of my mustache, fi- 
nally, I hope and pray that they do 
not fall into the evil and into the trap 
that the Navy and the Air Force did 
ever since they started to fly and buy 
spare parts so that, as the Air Force 
now has, a $2 billion stockpile of spare 
parts and most of them will never be 
used—and the Navy is just as bad, if 
not worse. If the Army does that, and 
I expect you people with me to watch 
them—I see all the signs—oh, the Army, 
after being low man on the totem pole 
around here for 20 years, are feeling 
their weight and they are flexing their 
muscles and they are eating high on the 
hog before you even give them the 
dough—I know the signs, believe me, 
they are going to go wild. You watch 
them. You watch them. Let us make 
sure they do not do it. But I am so 
afraid they will try. 

Let us not have them do that now. 
Let me tell you one more thing: This 
has to do with the Navy. This is not 
going to make you feel very good. This 
is not security. I have just checked 
with the clerk of the committee. This 
is not classified. Much of it is, but 
what I am going to say is not, or I would 
not say it. Do you know that ocean- 
ography, to all intents and purposes, un- 
til the last very few years was neglected 
by the U.S. Navy to an extent and de- 
gree that was criminal? Down through 
the years, instead of increasing their re- 
tirement pay and in other areas of de- 
fense forces as well, they ought to bring 
back some of these admirals with stars 
in their eyes as well as on their necks 
and court martial them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. You will be surprised. 
I am going to use them. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason we 
cannot develop oceanography—and 
oceanography, my friend, is absolutely a 
condition precedent to the successful tar- 
geting and operation of this entire Po- 
laris missile fleet—and you are going to 
have 41 of them, and thank God you had 
the wisdom, thank God you had the vi- 
sion, thank God you had the intestinal 
fortitude, faced with pressure from back 
home on the tax on the economy during 
these last few years, and if you die to- 
morrow, remember that you are the men 
and women who voted the money to build 
41 Polaris submarines—you were taking 
a chance when you started this program. 
You were brave. But you were so right. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes; to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. That is where we 
get most of the oil with which to run 
these submarines. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly agree 
wholeheartedly with what the gentleman 
is saying about the importance of the 
Polaris submarines and oceanography. 
However, would the gentleman agree 
with me that if we were going to start 
having courts-martial on lack of oceano- 
graphic progress, that a lot of us here in 
the Congress would probably have to be 
lined up for court martial as well as the 
people in the Navy? 

Mr. FLOOD. Only the Reserve offi- 
cers, only the Reserve officers. In that 
case, yes. Now, this, if I can use a local- 
ism, this situation just “ain’t good,” be- 
cause the Russians have every outboard 

motorboat, every fishing trawler, every- 
— tiga Beck on ail the sons of 
the world, multiplied, multiplied almost 
by asexual reproduction and are doing 
oceanography from anything that will 
float, almost up to the back door, off Ca- 
naveral, off Vandenberg, off all your 
coasts. Our people tell me that the rea- 
son that we cannot do better than we 
are doing—and I believe this—is because 
the state of the technical art has bottle- 
necked the hardware. This is too bad. 
But it shows that down through the past 
years lack of interest, lack of pressure, 
lack of drive has been wanting. When- 
ever the genius of this Nation hit a bot- 
tleneck we have been able to break it in 
any area. In defense we broke it. Wit- 
ness the solid fuel propellant for the 
Polaris submarine overnight, without 
which there would have been no Polaris. 
But we did not break the bottleneck on 
the hardware for oceanography, and we 
— stuck. We have improved a great 

Mr. Chairman, we now have two spe- 
cial ships doing oceanography. There is 
another one in this budget. However, 
half the job is not done. This is too bad. 
Why are you going to bring back these 
people to court-martial them for derelic- 
tion? This is parentheses to what I am 
talking about. 

However, when you have problems in 
procurement, and you all know what 
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they are, it is like picking up a handful 
of quicksilver from a desk or a marble 
top to try to reach this barrel of worms 
that is procurement in defense. That is 
a mixed metaphor, if I ever heard one, 
Withdraw which one part you do not 
like. 

Whoever heads up these procurement 
divisions and bureaus, one, two, and 
three stars, or whatever is par for the 
course that year for the Bureau, the er- 
ror is committed, the evil is done, by 
design, indifference, negligence, incom- 
petence or a combination of them all, 
that officer’s tour of duty is finished and 
he moves to some other job. He gets 
promoted. In the next year we find out 
that it cost us a billion dollars in the 
way of a loss to the taxpayers. Nobody 
is responsible, nobody is recalled, no let- 
ters of censure are issued, nobody criti- 
cizes. Somebody may say Oops, sorry 
for your trouble,” and we go on with the 
hearings. 

I do not know whether this will take 
law or what it will take, but it is the 
Achilles’ heel in your procurement pro- 
gram. In some way you people who can 
do it find out how to stop this and legis- 
late, if necessary, and you will plug the 
biggest and most fatal gap in the whole 
procurement program. Do not let these 
characters get away. Bring them back 
from Germany, bring them back from 
England, bring them back from Formosa, 
or wherever they are, and make them 
account for these derelictions and these 
disgraceful performances in procurement 
and in other areas of command. Try 
that and watch some of these bubbles 
burst. 

Mr. Chairman, believe me, this is a 
good bill. Nobody in good conscience 
could vote against this bill tomorrow. 
No matter how mad you might be about 
something, you take a look at this bill 
from its four corners and if this vote 
is not unanimous tomorrow I will be 
astounded. 

We had our differences in committee. 
I fought the gentleman from Wisconsin 
on something. He fought me. It is hard 
for me to fight with the gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. Forp] and I know it is 
hard for him to fight with me. But we 
rolled all over the floor and there was a 
lot of blood there for 2 or 3 days. This 
is none of your business, but we admire 
and respect each other tremendously. 
You put a finger on Forp and you put a 
finger on me, and that goes on down the 
line from Mr. Manon on, and applies to 
both sides. This is no game for boys. 

So we came out with a unanimous re- 
port, because we want the nations of the 
world to understand and realize, Mr. 
Chairman, the United States of America 
is the leading nation in the world today, 
whether anybody likes it or not. I could 
not care less. Washington, D.C., is not 
only the Capital of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., today and from now 
on in is the capital of the world, whether 
anybody likes it or not, and I could not 
possibly care less. 

So, I would like us to go before the 
world tomorrow with this bill, unani- 
mous, our hands joined in approval. 
This is the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Defense, of the United 
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States of America, and the world—if they 
want to stay around in one piece. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
Sa ig from Pennsylvania has ex- 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I apologize for taking the time of 
the House at this late hour, and I do so 
because I feel very deeply about the sub- 
ject which I am going to discuss. 

Mr. an, every Member of this 
body is interested in economy. Our debt 
has reached astronomical proportions. 
Our tax load is almost unbearable. To 
find a place to save money you must look 
where money is being spent. That takes 
me to the defense—defense procure- 
ment, if you please. There is $15 billion- 
plus for that purpose in this bill, Now 
that whole field of defense procurement 
is too large for me. Therefore, I have 
confined myself to electronics. I take 
this time because I have worked hard 
and worked long hours with an ex- 
tremely competent staff of volunteer 
help to explore some of these cases in 
defense procurement and procurement 
of electronics. Many cases I have docu- 
mented and placed in the record of this 
House. I have many names, numbers, 
dates, and so forth. 

I must at this point make it clear that 
I am not in any way casting any reflec- 
tion upon the members of this subcom- 
mittee. They have done a fine job, but 
to properly safeguard an expenditure of 
some $55 billion is a job that is too big 
for all of us put together to accurately 
do the job that ought to be done. The 
committee has done fine work. It has 
been extremely helpful to me. It has 
cooperated with me and assisted me in 
getting bid sets so that I might stand 
there and scrutinize very carefully some 
of the items which the military procures. 

All that I want and all that I ask, and 
I am sure you all agree, is one dollar’s 
worth of defense for one dollar’s worth 
of Our taxpayers will go for 
that. It is one hundred percent impos- 
sible to enforce prudence as we would 
have it under the present circumstances. 
It is too big and too unwieldy. There 
are too many loopholes. Our local cities, 
town, countries, and municipalities rely 
on specifications and plans and, of 
course, always on competitive bidding. 
Were it not true we could not operate 
them either. We have too little of that 
competition in defense spending now. 
In many instances it is a mockery or it 
is completely nonexistent. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, himself said last year that $3 
billion could be saved by more competi- 
tive bidding in defense procurement. 
Let me recite a few cases. I hope you 
will agree that the amount requested for 
electronics could be and should be cut 
materially without in any way crippling 
our defense. I will go back and review 
a few cases that are old cases. I will re- 
view the history of them, and then I have 
some new ones which are somewhat 
classified and, therefore, I cannot give 
you the name and number. 

Case No. 1—and I am going to be ex- 
tremely brief, and these are all docu- 
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mented in the record, and some of them 
have 10 or 12 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, but this is a brief, sketchy re- 
view. 

Case No. 1 is PP-2100, power supply: 
In the study requested by me the General 
Accounting Office proved that the Navy 
overpaid the manufacturer—and I have 
the manufacturer’s name—more than 
$100,000 for a power supply unit. The 
General Accounting Office recommended 
sending the case to the Justice Depart- 
ment. This was done. The Justice De- 
partment stated it could not act. They 
suggested the Navy make a request for 
the overcharge. They referred it back 
tothe Navy. The overcharge still has not 
been collected. 

Case No. 2—AN/DRW-29 drone radio: 
Complete manufacturing drawings exist. 
Competition could have been secured, but 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Kenneth 
M. BeLieu rammed through a sole source 
deal. In consummating the purchase he 
violated Public Law 87-653 by issuing a 
bid document before signing the required 
determination and findings which deter- 
mined that only one company could 
supply the radio. I asked for an opinion 
of the Comptroller General and was told 
June 11 by Mr. Joseph Campbell that 
BeLieu violated a law enacted by this 
Congress. 

Case No. 3—USM-61 multimeter: 
Navy listed it as a “Qualified products 
list” item, which means you must build 
one to the satisfaction of the Navy before 
you can bid on it. On bid document, 
however, was stipulation that only suc- 
cessful bidder would get set of draw- 
ings. It was impossible to get plans to 
build model for Navy’s approval unless 
you won contract and you could not bid 
on contract until you built model. You 
could not get from here to there—unless 
you were the favored company already 
building the equipment. I contacted the 
Navy and forced these drawings out in 
the open for industry. 

Case No. 4—USM-117 multimeter: 
Same type of case as the USM-61 mul- 
timeter. The Navy said prospective 
bidders must build an acceptable model, 
but plans could not be secured unless a 
bidder won the contract. I contacted the 
Navy Department and after much red- 
tape and discussions the drawings were 
made available. Industry was given a 
change to bid on the manufacture of 
these units. 

Case No. 5—VRC-12 radio: The Army 
spent $35 million on the first sole- 
source—no competition—purchase of 
this radio with the understanding the 
second purchase would be competitive. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army Court- 
ney Johnson said this. Shortly after 
Johnson left Government for last time 
his successor, Paul Ignatius, changed 
plans to obtain VRC-12’s by competitive 
bidding and awarded a second $65 mil- 
lion sole source contract. A third, com- 
petitive purchase, proved that at least 
27.6 percent of the $65 million—$17 mil- 
lion—-was wasted on the second sole- 
source purchase. Courtney Johnson is 
now employed by the sole-source 
supplier. 

Case No. 6—MRN/12 mobile radio 
control tower: I have not completed my 
findings on that, but the Department of 
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Defense literally threw away more than 
$650,000. Ina first contract, the Defense 
Department supplied many of the 
materials that went into this special piece 
of equipment. When the company 
started supplying, building costs and 
prices jumped astronomically. 

Case No. 7—AN/UPM-98, tape re- 
corder: Bought for a maximum price of 
$4,800 each. Navy wanted it miniatur- 
ized and transistorized and the sole- 
source price was to be $77,000 for produc- 
tion of the miniaturized model. This 
procurement was forced into competition 
and the price per unit fell to $1,833.13 
each. There is a drop from $77,000 to 
$1,000. Webcor in Chicago got that con- 
tract on competitive bids. 

Case No. 8—AN/APS-88; radar: Pur- 
chased at prices of from $28,000 to $30,- 
000 for two companies bidding and alter- 
nating in winning contracts. Two 
months after last negotiated purchase it 
was forced into competition and the 
price fell to $11,319. The winning bid- 
der was the same company that bid $28,- 
000—2 months earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, I know I am not going 
to fave time to go into all these cases, but 
I would like to go into some recent cases 
at this time. 

Case No. 1—Radio transceiver: The 
present builder, which won the contract 
in a competitive bidding situation, was 
denied a new contract because its bid did 
not contain a formality called a techni- 
cal dissertation. Its bid was lower by 20 
percent than other bidders. That is one 
of the gimmicks, one of the ways they 
wipe out competition. I asked the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for an opinion, 
and it decided this firm should get this 
contract despite the fact that it did not 
live up to every comma and period in the 
Government redtape. Consequently, the 
award was given to this company, and it 
saved the taxpayers more than 20 per- 
cent of the total purchase price. 

Case No. 2—Repair of World War II- 
type aircraft: The gentleman from 
Texas, Congressman KILGORE, and I, 
worked on that and we brought it out to 
competitive bidding. That is not going 
to be let on noncompetitive bidding and I 
know money will be saved there. 

Case No. 3—Variable resistor for the 
AN/ASA-13 computer system: This was 
to be bought competitively but with no 
drawings or description of equipment. 
After I talked with Capt. John Scott, I 
was called by Capt. H. E. Beckmeyer, 
who said procurement was being halted 
until plans could be made available, at 
which time everyone would get to see 
the drawings. Competition here will 
force this price down, in my opinion, by 
25 percent-plus. 

Case No. 4—AM/ASM-61; test set for 
gyro compass: The Army planned a 
sole-source procurement because, it said, 
it did not have drawings. After I in- 
quired into this and found drawings had 
been ordered and paid for back in 1960 
I contacted Gen. Allen Stanwix-Hay at 
the Army Electronics Materiel Agency, 
Philadelphia. He canceled the procure- 
ment and promised to make it competi- 
tive when it was reissued, and ordered a 
full-scale investigation of the case by 
the Army’s Inspector General. Com- 
petitive bidding when this purchase is 
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solicited will save the taxpayers many 
dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Case No. 
5: On June 3—this one makes me sick. 
I will not have time to go into some of the 
new procurement. Most of it is classified 
information, anyway, but this one case 
in regard to the ID-999/ASN attitude 
indicator, type J-8, we found out that 
these were to be bought sole source in the 
amount of 421 units. I immediately in- 
quired as to why it should be bought sole 
source, and where they had got it before. 
I discovered 12,000 of these obsolete sets 
were stored in warehouses; 9,000 of those 
were 100-percent operational. On June 
7 General Stanwix-Hay told me they had 
called the order off. They are going to 
have 11,500 of them to junk, because the 
new one is coming out very soon and 
they will not have use for more than 421 
of the 12,000 they have on hand. The 
Army planned to spend $388,000 on this 
one procurement, so you can see where 
it was possible for one Congressman, on 
his toes, to save $338,000 in one typical 
case. 

In addition, I have spot checked 10 
items that the committee has in its files, 
items which the military says it plans 
to buy in the next fiscal year. I am not 
at liberty to identify the equipment by 
nomenclature due to security reasons and 
I will not do so. 

I will only say that of the 10 items I 
checked yesterday at a late hour, I was 
able to learn that the military misrepre- 
sented the probable cost on 4. Three 
of the items appear to have been properly 
budgeted. I could develop no informa- 
tion on two other items due to the limita- 
tions of time; and the 10th item, accord- 
ing to my information, is not going to be 
purchased at all. 

Therefore, four out of the seven items 
I could check were not as reliable as the 
military would like you to think and I 
feel that it is a significant percentage. 
I might say I tried for some months to 
get this so-called shopping list in order 
to compare the prices the military says 
it will pay with the prices it is actually 
paying. I want to be kind to the top 
paperpushers at the Pentagon by saying 
simply that I was given the runaround. 
Now that I know a small portion of what 
is in that shopping list I wonder what I 
would really find if I could, like Alice in 
Wonderland, slip through the Defense 
Department looking glass and see what is 
really going on at McNamara’s tea party. 

One item I checked was a radio. The 
Army wants 10,000 of a certain type 
next year and says it plans to spend 
$2,200 per radio. This is a false certi- 
fication since, just 2 weeks ago, in a com- 
petitive bidding situation, $843 was the 
unit price bid for this same radio. Mr. 
Chairman, here is waste of over $10 mil- 
lion on one radio that has not happened 
and, if I am able to stop it, will not hap- 
pen. 

On another item—a radiac set that 
measures radiation—the Navy says it 
will pay $915 each for the equipment. It 
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is paying $365 right now. The Navy 
says it plans to spend $300,000 for this 
equipment next year—and my figures 
prove it has overstated its requirements 
by over $150,000. That is how the mili- 
tary values the dollar and how reliable 
is some of the information it gives this 
Congress. There are other examples, but 
I regret I do not have the time to go into 
them. Suffice to say that I would like 
to have a crack at that shopping list for 
just 1 day. What I would uncover would 
curl the hair on your neck. 

I think that is sufficient indication 
from my little study—my small study— 
that much money can be saved. We can 
very carefully guard this procurement. 
I hope the committee will see fit to 
materially cut this appropriation for 
electronics equipment. I would like to 
inquire what the committee is offering 
in the way of reducing the amount of 
this appropriation for electronics equip- 
ment. 

Mr. FORD. The committee in the re- 
port and in the action taken on the 
dollar shows that we have reduced elec- 
tronics funds available in the magni- 
tude of about $50 million. We have 
made cuts of approximately 5 percent 
in this specific area. The committee, 
as the gentleman knows, heard testi- 
mony by him on the 10 or 11 con- 
tracts in which he was particularly in- 
terested. We, also at his suggestion, had 
testimony by the Comptroller General 
and some of his staff. It is my opinion 
that the reductions the committee has 
recommended for the cutbacks in elec- 
tronics procurement are sound, and 
stem from the examples he gave of sin- 
gle-source procurement. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Has the 
committee taken into consideration 
these various other overcharges that 
have been paid to these various com- 
panies and especially cases where ex- 
cuses were made to the effect, “Well, we 
have an unusual situation here, we have 
to have it quick,” and so on? 

Mr. FORD. If you have the oppor- 
tunity to read the extensive hearings 
that were conducted in this area on pro- 
curement practices, I am sure you will 
be convinced that the committee went 
into these problems in great depth and 
we condemned the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force procurement people where 
they had not opened the bidding to 
competition to an adequate degree and 
where there had been, as we thought, 
unwise utilization of single-source pro- 
curement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1963, I introduced H.R. 2423 to 
declare as the policy of the United States 
that foreign vessels which trade with 
Cuba or certain other Communist coun- 
tries may not participate in the carrying 
of U.S. Government-generated cargoes. 
Under the provisions of this bill no vessel 
which engaged in this trade with Com- 
munist-controlled areas, and all other 
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vessels under the same ownership or con- 

trol as the one which engaged in such 
trade, would come under the ban. My 
proposal was to discourage foreign-flag 
ships from disregarding the U.S. shipping 
8 of Cuba and Red China, and so 
orth. 

A few days after this legislation was 
introduced the White House released a 
statement to the effect that by admin- 
istration order steps had been taken to 
assure that U.S. Government-financed 
cargoes were not shipped in foreign ves- 
sels engaged in trade with Cuba, 

This Executive action to limit Cuban 
trade with the free world covered only 
the specific ship rather than all vessels 
of the same company. It applied only 
to cargoes shipped from the United 
States and established January 1, 1963, 
as the date since when a ship would have 
visited a Cuban port rather than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962, as provided in my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 7, 1963— 
after the Government’s shipping order 
was released—the American Maritime 
Association immediately termed it weak 
and inadequate. Maritime Association 
president Max Harrison said the regu- 
lations were “fraught with loopholes” 
and described them as State Depart- 
ment “bureaucratic whitewash.” He 
pointed out that the regulation would 
permit any foreign steamship company 
owning more than one vessel to continue 
to trade with Cuba and enjoy the priv- 
ilege of carrying U.S. Government 
financed cargo so long as different ships 
were used. 

The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, on February 14, 
1963, asked for reports on my bill from 
various Government agencies and de- 
partments including Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, the Agen- 
cy for International Development, and 
General Services Administration. 

On May 15, 1963, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development reported to the 
committee it did not dissent from the 
policy of the bill but in view of the 
executive branch action already taken it 
questioned the necessity of enacting it. 
This Agency report pointed out that my 
bill goes beyond the executive branch 
action and believed such extension could 
be accomplished without recourse to 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, the other departmental re- 
ports have not been received, and of 
course, it is obvious the administration 
does not want the legislation. 

Last week 21 more free world and Po- 
lish ships which made calls in Cuban 
ports were listed by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, bringing the total number of 
vessels which have engaged in Cuban 
trade since January 1, 1963, to 118. 
Through June 14, 1963, these 118 vessels 
included 37 British, 30 Greek, 19 Leba- 
nese, 7 Italian, 7 Polish, 5 Yugoslav, 6 
Norwegian, 2 Spanish, 2 Swedish, 1 West 
German, 1 Japanese, and 1 Moroccan. 

President Kennedy, over 1 year ago, 
called on our friends and allies to join in 
a voluntary economic boycott of Cuba. 
In response we have had some coopera- 
tion but mostly lipservice while foreign 
shipowners have continued to move 
cargo to Cuba. But as always our De- 
partment of State takes a weak position 
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which allows loopholes so as to avoid any 
international head-on dispute. 

The Department of Defense has com- 
plied with the President’s order with re- 
spect to ocean shipments of military 
assistance materials from the United 
States and their approval must be ob- 
tained by a recipient country for use of 
any foreign-flag vessel. 

To me it is highly desirable to broaden 
the limitation so that the ban extends 
not only to individual foreign ships listed 
by the Maritime Administration as hav- 
ing transported cargoes to Castro and 
Communist Cuba, but also to extend the 
ban so as to prevent U.S. cargoes being 
transported in other vessels controlled by 
the same operators of such individual 
ships. 

I wish I could offer an amendment so 
as to place a limitation on Defense De- 
partment funds and prohibit their use 
in a way to discourage continued unwill- 
ingness of other nations to cooperate 
with us in the U.S. economic boycott of 
Cuba. Especially I would wish to stop 
use of these foreign ships from carrying 
offshore military procurement not now 
covered by the President’s order. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to firm up our 
Cuban policy. In this connection, clos- 
ing loopholes in our economic boycott 
is essential. Unfortunately, such a 
proposed amendment would be subject to 
a point of order, but on some later bill 
where legislation is in order I will seek 
to accomplish my objective. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

aan CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, for military functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes, namely: 

TITLE I 
Military personnel 
Military Personnel, Army 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
subsistence, interest on deposits, gratuities, 
permanent change of station travel (includ- 
ing all expenses thereof for organizational 
movements), expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Army on active duty (except 
those undergoing reserva training); $3,785,- 
000,000, and, in addition $125,000,000 which 
shall be derived by transfer from the Army 
stock fund and the Defense stock fund, and 
$65,000,000 which shall be derived by transfer 
from the Army industrial fund. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7179) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks in 
the Record in connection with the gen- 
eral debate on the Defense appropriation 
bill, and also that Members speaking on 
the bill may have permission to insert 
tables, pertinent tabulations, and appro- 
priate extraneous matter in connection 
witl. their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested to be excused from the session 
on Wednesday, June 26. I have sub- 
mitted this request because I am return- 
ing to Kansas to attend a funeral service 
for a close personal friend. My being so 
absent will preclude me from voting on 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill. Had I been here, I would have 
voted “aye.” 


CONTINUING FOR 2 YEARS EXEMP- 
TION FROM DUTY BY RETURNING 
RESIDENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 6791) to continue for 
2 years the existing reduction of the 
exemption from duty enjoyed by return- 
ing residents, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
request a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLS, 
Kuve of California, O’Brien of Illinois, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and BAKER. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
approaching the fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the small business in- 
vestment company—SBIC—program. 
Within this short period, the SBIC con- 
cept has proved to be a sound and signif- 
icant addition to this Nation’s financial 
resources, serving as it does the critical 
needs of America’s small businesses. 

This program is a unique experiment 
in business-Government partnership 
where the Federal Government provides 
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certain incentives for private individuals 
to organize and operate private SBIC’s 
to invest in small business. 

As one who hailed the passage of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
I have followed its progress with satis- 
faction. As one whose district embraces 
thousands of independent business firms, 
however, I believe that the SBIC pro- 
gram has only begun to meet its full 
potential. Today, the 650 SBIC’s licensed 
throughout the United States possess to- 
tal resources of less than $1 billion and 
have committed less than $400 million 
of that amount to the growth of worthy 
small businesses. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board 
study submitted to Congress in 1958 
estimated the total long-term credit and 
equity capital needs of small business 
of at least three times the present assets 
of all SBIC’s now in operation, I believe 
that we who support needed small busi- 
ness legislation should not be content to 
rest upon the present record. 

It is for that reason that I am today 
introducing a bill which would go far 
toward equating the resources of the 
program with the calls made upon it. I 
believe that the proposal would serve to 
channel millions of private investment 
dollars into the SBIC program. 

An extremely brief summary of the 
provisions of my bill follows: 

First. Increases matching section 
302(a) funds from $400,000 maximum 
to $1 million. SBIC’s would be given 5 
years to draw down 302(a) subordinated 
debenture funds, rather than present 3 


years. 

Second. Retains limit on direct SBA 
loans to SBIC’s under section 303(b) to 
50 percent of capital and surplus with 
top limit of $4 million. On the other 
hand, where bank lends to an SBIC un- 
der standby program, SBIC may bor- 
row up to 100 percent of capital and 
surplus with maximum of $8 million. 

Third. Removes limitation of $500,000 
on loan or investment by an SBIC in any 
one small business. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is a companion 
measure to H.R. 799 which was intro- 
duced earlier this year by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I shall work 
with my chairman in pressing for early 
approval of the provisions contained in 
this bill. I am pleased that the measure 
has the support of all members of the 
House Small Business Committee, as 
stated in the final report of that commit- 
tee for the 87th Congress. 

I sincerely believe that this bill, if 
enacted, will hasten the maturity and 
growth of the SBIC industry and multi- 
ply its ability to fill the pressing needs 
of qualified small businesses. 

Everyone who believes that the free 
enterprise economy of the United States 
is the essential feature of our strength 
and wealth should support the further- 
ance of this young industry which holds 
such promise for contributing to the con- 
tinued vitality of our economy. I hope 
that there will be prompt and favorable 
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action by the Banking and Currency 
Committee and by the House on this 
proposal. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR AMERICA? 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a Member of the other 
body speaking on a nationwide television 
program commented that in his opinion 
some of the governments of Africa and 
at least one Western Hemisphere repub- 
lic were incapable of self-government. 

His remarks gave deep offense to many 
of our good friends in those countries 
and in the newly independent countries 
of Africa and resulted in the adoption of 
a resolution by the African ambassadors 
in Washington deploring statements by 
public figures claiming racial superiority 
based on ethnic differences. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding 
here and abroad as to whether this one 
individual was speaking for the Congress, 
let me categorically state, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Senator did not speak for me. 
I am sure that he did not speak for any 
group or committee of the Congress. 
Nor did he speak for the Government of 
the United States. 

His was a solitary voice proclaiming 
an obsolete canard which has been dis- 
proved by both science and history, 

The late, great anthropologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Ales Hrdlicka, 
spent the better part of a lifetime in a 
comparative study of various ethnic 
groups. His conclusion was that on the 
basis of all the scientific evidence avail- 
able no claim could be substantiated for 
the ethnic superiority of any single 
group. I will stand by the findings of 
Dr. Hrdlicka and his distinguished asso- 
ciates. And I still subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Africa is the new world of the 20th 
century and as such has vast importance. 
The final political orientation of the 
emerging nations of Africa and their 
ability to establish stable, economically 
viable, free, self-governing societies may 
well be the final determining factor in 
the struggle of the free world against 
international communism. ‘These fledg- 
ling nations need and deserve our sup- 
port and encouragement. They deserve 
better than public insults and invidious 
comparisons. 

The world—free, Communist, and un- 
alined—watches with deep interest our 
internal struggle with our racial prob- 
lems. The manner in which we solve 
them will have a profound effect on our 
foreign relations in the future. Intem- 
perate and inaccurate statements by per- 
sons in public life cannot help toward a 
solution and serve only to complicate our 
problems at home and around the world. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that with good 
will, with forbearance and restraint on 
the part of all concerned we can proceed 
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to a solution of these problems in a man- 
ner consistent with law and the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice. 


TO PROVIDE FOR REIMBURSEMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 4946) to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of transportation 
expenses for Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last paragraph under subheading ‘“Adminis- 
trative Provisions” under the heading “sen- 
ATE” in the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1959 (2 U.S.C., sec. 43 (b)), is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and Inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “and the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives is hereafter 
made available for reimbursement of trans- 
portation expenses incurred by Members (in- 
cluding the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico) in traveling, on official busi- 
ness, by the nearest usual route, between 
Washington, District of Columbia, and any 
point in the district which he represents, for 
not to exceed two round trips in each fiscal 
year.” 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRIEDEL: On 
page 2, line 4, after the word “each” strike 
out the word “fiscal”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AFRICA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am not informed what were the con- 
ditions of life in what is now the State 
of Louisiana in the years 193 to 211 nor 
am I informed as to the social and po- 
litical structures, if any, that graced 
at that far away period, what is now the 
great State of Illinois. I am very sure, 
however, that we did not have any sky- 
scrapers on the spot that is now the 
metropolis of Chicago or on the site of 
the present city of New Orleans. It was 
a long, long time ago. I do not know 
what my ancestors at that time were do- 
ing nor the ancestors of any of my col- 
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leagues from Louisiana and the other 
great States of our Union. 

But I have read, as I am sure all of my 
colleagues have read, that Rome was 
then the first nation of the world, and 
when we visit Rome we have proof of 
what Rome was when our United States 
of America was an untracked wilderness. 
We drive over the old Appian Way, we 
look at the ruins still standing, and we 
are filled with wonderment. 

Mr. Speaker, I must take issue with a 
colleague of mine in the 88th Congress 
in the statement attributed to him that 
the Africans had never shown any ability 
to build and to govern. I would suggest 
to him that when his ancestors and my 
ancestors may have been wandering 
around in the darkness, reaching out for 
a better life, that an African was Em- 
peror of Rome and according to John 
Gunther was of Negro blood. 

The Emperor Severus ruled the world 
from A.D. 193 to A.D. 211. He was the 
first man in the world in power. He was 
the first man in the world in social stand- 
ing. By the standards of the times we 
are told that he was a good emperor. He 
was an African, I repeat, Mr. Speaker. 
And, John Gunther, who is widely re- 
garded as a careful and accurate writer, 
says that he was of Negro blood. 

Mr. Speaker, in our great United 
States of America we have the precious 
right to speak our minds. The only 
limitation is in the law of libel and the 
law of sedition. We in the United States 
understand that when a Member of Con- 
gress is speaking his mind on any subject, 
as an individual, he is merely exer- 
cising his constitutional right of free 
speech. Unfortunately, this is not as 
well understood in other countries, espe- 
cially in the countries that recently have 
come into independence. What a Mem- 
ber of the Congress says as an individual 
they are apt to accept in some measure 
as an expression of the Congress and 
of the American people. 

I cannot speak for the Congress, but 
I can speak for myself, and as the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Africa I 
can speak with some knowledge of the 
subject. I know many of the leaders in 
Africa. I have visited them in their 
native countries and I have visited with 
them on the occasions of their visits to 
Washington. I also know many of the 
men and women in many of the countries 
in Africa who belong to what we would 
call in this country the rank and file. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never known a 
more dedicated people. I have found in 
African leaders with whom I have talked 
and visited, here in my office in Wash- 
ington, in the African embassies here in 
Washington, and in their native lands— 
I have found in them a political matur- 
ity, an intellectual grasp, a statesman- 
ship of the highest quality. I am cer- 
tain that the deep sense of appreciation 
of Africans that I hold is shared in very 
large measure by all my colleagues and 
all the American people. 

The new African nations are working 
with us to build a free world in which 
all men can live in contentment and in 
dignity and in peace. They are making 
progress perhaps more rapidly than has 
ever been accomplished in all recorded 
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history. In the few years of their free- 
dom they have made giant strides 
against the odds that would have stopped 
the less timid and less dedicated in their 
tireless drive against poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy. I have said time and time 
again that as Africa goes, so will go the 
world. 

I hope that the friendship between the 
peoples of the new lands recently freed 
from colonialism and our own people who 
in the 180 years since our freedom from 
colonialism have built the mightiest na- 
tion in the world, I hope and I pray, Mr. 
Speaker, that this friendship will grow 
stronger and warmer with every passing 
year as together we march forward as 
brothers on a basis of human equality 
to a better world than ever we have 
known. 

I was deeply moved by the words of 
the distinguished and highly respected 
Ambassador from Liberia when he spoke 
on television to the American people on 
Sunday last. I can assure him and the 
peoples of the new African nations that 
when he had finished, in millions of 
American homes, in the cities, in the 
hamlets, and on the farms, from Ameri- 
can lips came the word “Amen.” 


ANIMAL DRUG AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation today for a proposed 
Animal Drug Amendments Act of 1963. 
It is the purpose of my proposal to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to consolidate in a separate section 
the provisions concerning the safety and 
effectiveness of new animal drugs, and I 
ask that an analysis of my proposal be 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 


PURPOSES OF LEGISLATION 


It is the principal purpose of the legis- 
lation to better protect the public health 
and to promote the public welfare by 
consolidating the diverse, contradictory 
and overlapping sections of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act dealing 
with the preclearance of new animal 
drugs into one section of that act spe- 
cifically planned for animal drugs. In- 
cidental changes from current admin- 
istrative procedure consistent with the 
above mentioned purpose are also pro- 
posed as well as appropriate effective 
date and transitional provisions. 


TRIPLICATION OF CONTROLS 


The continued use of pharmaceuticals 
is absolutely imperative to the continua- 
tion of modern methods of livestock and 
poultry production. In fact, much of the 
improvement in the nutritive level of the 
American diet in recent years is attribut- 
able to the efficiencies which have re- 
sulted from the tremendous strides made 
in the use of pharmaceuticals in the 
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animal industry. However, the enact- 
ment of recent legislation affecting but 
not directly pertaining to animal drugs 
may limit further improvements in live- 
stock and poultry production. 

A major problem shared by drug man- 
ufacturers, the veterinary medical pro- 
fession, feed manufacturers, livestock 
and poultry producers, and, ultimately, 
the consumer, is the triplication of con- 
trols under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act as presently interpreted 
and administered. Such triplication 
threatens to destroy the incentive to con- 
duct research and to develop new ani- 
mal drugs, and unnecessarily increases 
the cost of such drugs to the farmer and 
of food products to the consumer. It has 
created a topheavy superstructure of ad- 
ministrative regulations. It is not neces- 
sary in order to adequately protect the 
public health, and is completely unjusti- 
flable from the point of view of public 
welfare or sound legislation. This frus- 
trating situation does not exist for hu- 
man drugs and food, and cannot be jus- 
tified for animal drugs and animal feeds 
containing them. 

New animal drugs are subject, first of 
all, to the clearance provisions of the 
new drug section, section 505, of the act. 
As applied to animal drugs, this section 
requires manufacturers to demonstrate 
the safety and effectiveness of new ani- 
mal drugs under the conditions of use 
proposed for such drugs, which includes 
establishing their safety when mixed in 
animal feeds and fed to animals. 

Second, the same new animal drugs, 
when used in combination with certifia- 
ble antibiotics, must also be cleared 
under the regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to the antibiotic section, section 
507 of the act. This section requires the 
batch certification of certain specified 
antibiotic drugs. It does not purport to 
create duplication in regulations, but it 
has led to this result, even though the 
statute authorized FDA to exempt any 
drug or class of drugs from the require- 
ments of section 507. We believe this 
statute has been distorted because the 
FDA regulations on the one hand do 
exempt animal drugs from batch certifi- 
cation but on the other hand subject 
many of them to detailed clearance 
procedures, even when such drugs have 
already been cleared under section 505. 

As the law is construed and applied 
by FDA, every feed formulation must be 
cleared under regulations promulgated 
under section 507, if it contains, among 
other drugs, a certifiable antibiotic drug. 
The feed formulation thereupon becomes 
exempt from batch certification and only 
then may it be marketed. 

Third, new animal drugs are subject 
to the clearance procedures contained in 
the food additives section, section 409, 
of the act. This section was intended to 
apply mainly to chemicals added to 
human food, which are not otherwise 
subject to any clearance procedures. 
Like the antibiotic section, the food ad- 
ditives section was not designed to pro- 
duce duplication in regulations. Thus, 
the statute exempts from food additives 
regulation, articles which have been 
granted prior “sanction or approval“ 
under the act. However, this exemption 
is so strictly construed that drugs having 
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such a “sanction or approval” by virtue 
of prior clearance under sections 505 or 
507 nevertheless must be cleared under 
section 409 when used in animal feeds in 
combination with new drugs not having 
such an exemption. And the exemption 
does not apply to any drug whatsoever 
developed after 1958. 

Accordingly, animal drugs are subject 
to three separate statutory procedures 
for the same uses involving three sepa- 
rate regulatory divisions of the FDA. 
These three sections of the law have dif- 
fering provisions, are subject to differ- 
ing interpretations, and the actions taken 
under one are not always consistent with 
the actions taken under the others. 

Not one of the three preclearance sec- 
tions of the act was designed primarily to 
cover the use of animal drugs. However, 
their combined operation in this field has 
produced unreasonable delays, overlap- 
ping jurisdiction, and extreme confusion 
within the drug and animal feed manu- 
facturing industries. Because of the ex- 
cessive cost and time involved to obtain 
the multiple-type clearances presently 
required by FDA, animal health products 
of a demonstrable utility will sometimes 
die at their inception. 

Section 101 of the proposed bill would 
consolidate and appropriately integrate 
in a new section 511 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act premarketing 
clearance requirements as applied to 
animal drugs and medicated feeds. The 
new section 511 deals solely with new 
animal drugs without regard to the 
method or route of their administration. 
It would alleviate present difficulties and 
at the same time continue full protec- 
tion of the health of consumers of ani- 
mal products and of the animals them- 
selves. 

The new section 511 governing the pre- 
clearance of animal drugs is patterned 
after the new drug law, section 505 of the 
act, as amended by the drug amend- 
ments of 1962 so that the firm intending 
to market a new animal drug would be 
required to present evidence of safety 
and effectiveness for the proposed use 
or uses of the drug and obtain approval 
of a new animal drug application prior 
to marketing the drug. Other provisions 
necessary to fully protect the public 
health have been incorporated in this 
section. 

Because of the new section’s provi- 
sions, the act would be further amended 
by virtue of the proposed bill to exclude 
animal drugs from the provisions relat- 
ing to new drugs—section 505—food ad- 
ditives—section 409—and antibiotics— 
section 507. The needed safeguards of 
these sections as applied to animal drugs 
are rewritten in the new section, No. 511. 
The bill also contains the necessary con- 
forming amendments. 

By enacting this proposal, Congress 
can establish a proper basis for the ac- 
complishment of both of the following 
purposes: First, to protect the health of 
consumers by requiring manufacturers 
of new animal drugs to pretest the safety 
of any drug for use in animals other than 
man; second, to advance agricultural 
technology by permitting the use of ani- 
mal drugs at levels demonstrated to be 
safe. At the present time, the second 
of these purposes is being unreasonably 
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thwarted. This second purpose should 
be specifically recognized by Congress, in 
substantially the same manner that Con- 
gress adopted a similar purpose in con- 
nection with the Food Additives Amend- 
ment of 1958. See House Report No. 
2284, 85th Congress, second session, July 
28, 1958. Under present circumstances, 
it is imperative for Congress to take posi- 
tive steps to reestablish its intention to 
provide for advancement of agricultural 
technology. 

MULTIPLE FILING OF ANIMAL DRUG APPLICATIONS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
construes existing law to require feed 
manufacturers, as well as drug manu- 
facturers, to file new drug applications. 
In effect, this enables FDA to license the 
use of individual feed formulations of 
individual feed manufacturers even 
though the drugs used in those formula- 
tions have previously been cleared as 
safe for such use. Thus, the regulations 
go beyond the establishment of safety of 
drugs in animal feeds and actually un- 
dertake the licensing of the feed manu- 
facturing industry. 

The drug amendments of 1962 provide 
for the registration of all establishments 
in which drugs are manufactured. They 
also provide that a drug is deemed to be 
adulterated if the methods used in, or 
the facilities or controls used for, its 
manufacture do not conform to current 
good manufacturing practice. These 
provisions clearly apply to manufac- 
turers of medicated feeds. It is no longer 
necessary, therefore, to require the filing 
of new animal drug applications for in- 
dividual feed formulations by individual 
feed manufacturers once the safety of 
the drug and combinations of drugs has 
been established, and the feed manufac- 
turer has demonstrated that each of his 
establishments conforms to and is oper- 
ated or administered in conformity with 
current good manufacturing practice. 
The proviso to section 511(a), set forth 
in section 101(b) of the proposed bill 
established this principle. 

RESTRICTIONS ON SCIENTIFIC JUDGMENT 


Under the existing administrative pro- 
cedures, the exercise of scientific judg- 
ment in the consideration of applications 
and petitions for new animal drugs is 
subordinated to other considerations. 
Those scientists within the FDA most 
informed as to animal drugs located in 
the Division of Veterinary Medicine do 
not have ultimate responsibility for mak- 
ing scientific decisions affecting new ani- 
mal drugs. This responsibility is shared 
with other personnel within FDA not pri- 
marily concerned with animal drugs. 

It would be expected that under the 
proposed legislation the Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine of the FDA would be 
elevated to status equivalent to the 
Bureau of Medicine with respect to ani- 
mal drugs. Primary responsibility for 
the administration of the new section 
511 dealing with the clearance of new 
animal drugs would in all likelihood be 
vested with the veterinary medical staff 
within FDA. In this way the veterinary 
scientists would be given fuller oppor- 
tunity to use their scientific knowledge 
and judgment in making decisions in- 
volving new animal drugs. 
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In addition, the proposed legislation 
would eliminate an intolerable situation 
which now operates to limit the profes- 
sional judgment of the veterinary med- 
ical profession. Veterinarians may not 
in all cases prescribe or use drugs which 
have been shown to be safe for adminis- 
tration through animal feeds. Under 
the proposed legislation, however, such 
drugs may be prescribed and used freely 
by veterinarians once safety and effec- 
tiveness have been proven and the basic 
drug cleared for distribution. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The first section of the bill would pro- 
vide that the act may be cited as the 
“Animal Drug Amendments of 1963.” 

Section 101(a) of the bill would amend 
section 501(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act—hereinafter referred 
to as the basic act to deem any new 
animal drug to be adulterated if it is 
unsafe within the meaning of section 511 
(a) of the basic act as added thereto by 
section 101(b) of the bill. Thus, the pro- 
visions of chapter III of the basic act, 
entitled “Prohibited Acts and Penalties,” 
would apply to a new animal drug in 
interstate commerce to the same extent 
as any other adulterated article unless an 
approval of an application filed pursuant 
to proposed new section 511(b) is effec- 
tive with respect to that drug. 

Section 101(b) of the bill would add 
a new section to the basic act—section 
511—entitled New Animal Drugs.” This 
new section 511 provides for the approval 
or refusal and withdrawal of approval of 
new animal drug applications by the 
Secretary and requires the sponsor of a 
new animal drug to demonstrate the 
safety and effectiveness of the proposed 
use or uses of that drug. It is patterned 
after the new drug section of the basic 
act—section 505—as amended by the 
Drug Amendments of 1962, and it con- 
solidates the preclearance provisions ap- 
plicable to new animal drugs presently 
contained in the food additive section— 
section 409—and the antibiotic section— 
section 507—as well as section 505. 
Thus, uniform administration of pre- 
clearance requirements for animal drugs 
is reasonably assured. 

Accordingly, proposed section 511(a) 
of the basic act would deem a new ani- 
mal drug to be unsafe unless an approval 
of an application filed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) is effective with respect to 
such drug. There is a proviso, however, 
exempting from this subsection (a) ani- 
mal feeds containing new animal drugs 
for those users for which approvals of 
applications filed pursuant to subsection 
(b) are effective. This exemption, how- 
ever, would only be available to those 
feed manufacturers who had previously 
demonstrated that their establishments 
conform to and are operated or admin- 
istered in conformity with current good 
manufacturing practice. Without this 
proviso individual feed formulations con- 
taining new animal drugs would be sub- 
ject to clearance separately under sec- 
tion 511 even though such medicated 
feeds had already been cleared for the 
same uses. Manufacturers of medicated 
feeds, in addition, are now subject to 
registration and inspection under sec- 
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tions 508 and 704 of the basic act as 
amended by the drug amendments of 
1962 and are required to observe current 
good manufacturing practice under sec- 
tion 501(a) (2) (B) as added by the drug 
amendments of 1962. No proper purpose 
is served by additionally requiring them 
to file new drug applications for indi- 
vidual feed formulations. 

Proposed section 511(b) of the basic 
act, like section 505(b) thereof, specifies 
the information to be included in a new 
animal drug application. Clauses (1) 
through (6) require the same informa- 
tion as is required in section 505(b). Ad- 
ditionally, clause (7) is derived from 
section 409(b)(2)(D) of the basic act 
and clause (8) is derived from section 
408(d) (1) F) of the basic act. The lat- 
ter two clauses are desirable in the event 
residues of the drug remain in the tissues 
of animals used for food production and 
a tolerance or withdrawal period is pro- 
posed. 

Proposed section 511(c) of the basic 
act is substantially identical with section 
505(c) thereof in setting forth the pro- 
cedure for action by the Secretary upon 
a new animal drug application. 

Proposed section 511(d) of the basic 
act, like section 505(d) thereof, sets 
forth the grounds upon which the Secre- 
tary may refuse to approve a new 
animal drug application. Clauses (1) 
through (6) are substantially identical 
to clauses (1) through (6) of section 
505(d), including the definition of the 
term “substantial evidence” which ap- 
pears in clause (5) thereof. Clause (7) 
of section 511(d) is derived from section 
409(c) (3) (A) of the basic act and would 
operate to require the Secretary to refuse 
approval of an application for an animal 
drug which induces cancer when ingested 
by man or animal or after tests which 
are appropriate for the evaluation of 
the safety of such drug. Clause (7) is 
substantially identical with the proviso 
in section 409(c) (3) (A) as amended by 
the drug amendments of 1962 except for 
a procedural amendment permitting re- 
view of certain determinations by the 
Secretary. The next to the last sentence 
in proposed section 511(d), specifying 
certain factors to be considered by the 
Secretary in determining whether an 
animal drug is safe, is derived from sec- 
tion 409(c)(4)(A) and section 409(c) 
(5). The purpose of this sentence is to 
give the Secretary added authority in 
determining the safety of animal drugs 
to consider safety questions resulting 
from residues of animal drugs remaining 
in the tissues of animals used for food 
production. 

Proposed section 511(e) of the basic 
act is based upon section 505(e) thereof. 
The Secretary is authorized to withdraw 
approval of a new animal drug applica- 
tion on grounds relating to safety and 
effectiveness or if the application con- 
tains any untrue statement of a material 
fact. As in the case of section 505(e), 
the proposed section 511(e) would give 
the Secretary summary powers to act if 
he finds that there is an imminent haz- 
ard to public health. However, several 
additional grounds for withdrawal of ap- 
proval of an application added to section 
505(e) by the drug amendments of 1962, 
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unrelated to safety or efficacy, were not 
included in proposed section 511(e) be- 
cause they are not necessary to assure 
the safe and effective use of animal 
drugs. 

_ Proposed section 511(f) of the basic 
act is substantially identical to section 
505(f) thereof. 

Proposed section 511(g) of the basic 
act is substantially identical to section 
505(g) thereof. 

Proposed section 511(h) of the basic 
act adopts the appeal procedures set 
forth in section 505(h) thereof. 

Proposed section 511(i) of the basic 
act requires the Secretary to publish the 
conditions of use and the name of the 
applicant for every new animal drug ap- 
plication which is approved. This is a 
new subsection, inasmuch as there is no 
provision for such publication in section 
505 of the basic act. However, in view 
of the practice of mixing two or more 
drugs, which may be purchased from dif- 
ferent sources, in animal feeds, this pro- 
vision has been included so as to enable 
feed manufacturers to ascertain those 
combinations of drugs which have been 
approved for use in animal feeds. This 
is necessary because the labeling for a 
particular drug may not indicate such 
combinations. 

Proposed section 511(j) of the basic 
act provides for the promulgation by the 
Secretary of regulations for exempting 
from section 511 new animal drugs in- 
cluding medicated animal feeds intended 
solely for investigational use by qualified 
experts. This subsection is based upon 
sections 409(i) and 505(i) insofar as 
these sections are pertinent to the in- 
vestigation of new animal drugs. Of 
particular importance, the last sentence 
authorizes the Secretary to set forth the 
conditions upon which animals treated 
with such drugs may be marketed. ‘The 
amendments made to section 505(i) of 
the basic act by the drug amendments of 
1962 relate to the clinical testing of new 
drugs and are not pertinent to the in- 
vestigation of new animal drugs. There- 
fore, they have not been included in pro- 
posed section 51100. 

Proposed section 511(k) of the basic 
act is based upon the last sentence of 
section 409(a) thereof. The purpose of 
this subsection is to provide for an ap- 
propriate exemption from this section 
402 (a) (1) of the basic act for approved 
uses for new animal drugs. 

Section 102 (a) and (b) of the bill 
would amend section 201(p) of the basic 
act so as to exempt new animal drugs 
from regulations as new drugs under 
section 505 of the basic act. Hence- 
forth the regulation of new animal 
drugs would be covered by section 511 of 
the basic act. 

Section 102(c) of the bill would amend 
section 201(s) of the basic act so as to 
exempt new animal drugs from regula- 
tion as food additives under section 409 
of the basic act. The reason for this 
provision is that section 511 is intended 
to provide for the exclusive regulation of 
new animal drugs. 

Section 102(d) of the bill would add 
a new paragraph (v) to section 201 of 
the basic act defining the term new ani- 
mal drug. The definition is patterned 
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after that contained in section 201(p) of 
the basic act for the term “new drug.” 
Henceforth, these terms would be mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Section 103 of the bill would amend 
section 301(j) and 301(1) of the basic 
act. The effect of these amendments is 
to provide for the confidentiality of cer- 
tain information contained in new 
animal drug applications and to limit the 
making of representations or sugges- 
tions in labeling or advertising based 
upon the approval of a new animal drug 
application. 

Section 104(a) of the bill would amend 
section 402(a)(2) of the basic act to 
provide for appropriate exemptions for 
approved uses of new animal drugs. 

Section 104(b) of the bill would amend 
section 409(c) (3) (A) of the basic act by 
deleting therefrom the amendments to 
the cancer clause added by the drug 
amendments of 1962. These amend- 
ments would be obsolete because they 
deal solely with medicated animal feeds 
and because proposed section 511 would 
deal exclusively with this subject matter. 
As indicated above, proposed section 
511(d) contains the cancer clause sub- 
stantially as set forth in section 409(c) 
(3) (A) of the basic act. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend 
sections 502(1) and 507(a) of the basic 
act by exempting therefrom animal 
drugs. The effect of these amendments 
is to limit the certification of all anti- 
biotics to drugs for human use. The 
drug amendments of 1962 operated to 
extend the certification of antibiotics 
from the five antibiotic drugs originally 
listed in the basic act to all antibiotics. 
However, the extension of certification to 
newly discovered antibiotics is limited to 
those intended for use by man. The 
certification of the five named antibiotics 
should now be limited to those intended 
for use by man. Section 105 of the bill 
accomplishes this purpose, so that pro- 
posed section 511 would provide for the 
exclusive regulation of animal drugs. 

Section 106 of the bill contains effec- 
tive date and transitional provisions. 
Under this section, the bill would take 
effect immediately. This section also 
contains provisions under which regu- 
lations in effect under sections 409 and 
507 of the basic act at the enactment 
date, and effective or approved new drug 
applications as of the enactment date, 
are deemed to be approved applications 
under section 511. Furthermore this sec- 
tion provides that applications or peti- 
tions pending on the enactment date 
shall be deemed to be applications pend- 
ing under section 511, and the filing date 
shall be deemed to be the date on which 
the petition or application was actually 
filed. Proof of effectiveness would not be 
required for any animal drug covered by 
an effective application so far as the 
uses and conditions stated in the ap- 
proved labeling are concerned. Animal 
drugs in commercial use prior to the en- 
actment date and which had never been 
the subject of a new drug application are 
not subject to proof of effectiveness so 
long as there is no change in their for- 
mula or in the recommendations for their 
use. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of Broadcasting magazine and 
in a followup story carried by the Asso- 
ciated Press, my name is listed as trus- 
tee of radio station WCDR. I should like 
to make my relationship to this station 
clear for the RECORD. 

I am a trustee of Dartmouth College 
and WDRC is the student radio station 
at this college. Because of FCC regu- 
lations it is not possible to vest title to 
this station in the students who operate 
and control it. For this reason the trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College are listed as 
trustees of the radio station. I have no 
financial interest in this station and I 
have no control over its routine opera- 
tions. 


AMENDMENT TO IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced two bills, one of general 
application and the other a private bill 
dealing with our immigration laws. Both 
of these proposals act in the field of the 
waiver of the 2-year foreign residence re- 
quirement for those who are in this 
country as exchange visitors. 

I agree with the basic philosophy of 
our exchange program; namely, that 
visitors who come to this country as ex- 
change students are here to learn a skill 
which they can take back to their home 
country for the use of that country and 
its people. I believe it would undermine 
this important program if we were to be 
too liberal in allowing those who have 
come to this country to remain here and 
thus to deprive their native countries of 
their talents. Nevertheless, this should 
not be an inflexible rule and, indeed, 
some exceptions to it have been de- 
veloped. There are exceptions in two 
specific areas, one where the 2-year for- 
eign residence would create an extreme 
hardship on a citizen of this country or 
an alien here on a permanent resident 
visa and the second is in the case in 
which some governmental agency will 
sponsor the specific individual because of 
their need of him in the agency’s work. 

What I am suggesting today in my 
general law is that a further area of ex- 
ception be recognized. Basically it 
would permit those who have come to 
this country as exchange visitors to re- 
main here without having to reside in a 
foreign country for 2 years when, due to 
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a change in their home country, it would 
be dangerous or impossible for them to 
return. Perhaps the best example of this 
would be in the case of an exchange 
student in this country from Cuba at the 
time of the rise of Castro to power in 
that country. To order one outspokenly 
anti-Communist to return home in such 
a circumstance might mean his death. 
As the law presently reads it does not 
require that the exchange visitor return 
to his native country for this 2 years of 
foreign residence. It permits him to go 
to any other cooperating country in the 
program. The theory of the exchange 
program is to permit the native country 
to benefit by the training given one of its 
citizens. I do not believe that it would 
be harmful to our program of exchange 
education if we were to say that when 
the person cannot return to his native 
country he will not be forced to go to 
some third country where he has no 
roots simply because we feel that our 
exchange program is better served by 
helping his native land. When these 
visitors cannot return to the country of 
which they are citizens and their skills 
can be used in this country, I see no rea- 
son why we could not retain them in the 
United States to benefit by the training 
which they have had. 

The second bill which I mentioned is 
one which fits into the general principle 
which I have outlined above. It is for 
the relief of Dr. Leo Hsueh. Dr. Hsueh is 
a native of China, who fled from the 
Chinese mainland at the time of the 
Communist takeover of that country. 
Since that time Dr. Hsueh has been 
traveling throughout the world. He 
came to this country on an exchange 
program from West Germany. He has 
no roots in West Germany. He has no 
roots in any land to which he could now 
return. This is one example in which I 
believe the general policy which I men- 
tioned above could well be applicable. 
There are others and I have sponsored 
private legislation for a number of these 
individuals. However, I believe that it 
would be wiser to make a general ex- 
ception in this area and leave determi- 
nation in the individual cases to the 
proper administering authorities. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken about urban renewal several 
times on this floor. I have tried to be 
very accurate about my facts and have 
never knowingly made any misstatement. 
In my opinion the evidence which I have 
been able to gather has constituted a 
very substantial indictment of the fed- 
erally subsidized urban renewal program. 

Now a question has been raised about 
the accuracy of a reference to Richmond, 
Calif., made in a speech delivered before 
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the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on April 
30, 1963.. Substantially the same refer- 
ence was made by me on the floor of this 
House on October 5, 1962, and in an arti- 
cle published by Human Events magazine 
in its recent supplement on urban 
renewal, 

The information on which I based the 
reference to Richmond was contained in 
a story about that city published by the 
Urban Renewal Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
the July-August issue of Urban Renewal 
Notes. The following excerpt from that 
story was used in my statement: 


In 1954, when Harbor Gate project was 
conceived, the assessed valuation of land and 
improvements in the area was $260,000, 
bringing in annual tax revenues of $24,000. 
The area has been redeveloped for industrial 
use, and part of the land is already occupied 
by new structures housing food distribution 
facilities. Although only a portion of the 
contemplated redevelopment is completed, 
the current assessed value is $2.5 million, 
yielding tax revenues 10 times those of 1954. 
When the additional facilities are completed 
it is expected that the assessed value will 
rise to $6.5 million, with revenues 25 times 
that received in 1954. 

Richmond will be the first city in Califor- 
nia to liquidate the cost of an urban renewal 
project financed under the terms of a 1952 
amendment to the California constitution. 
The amendment is based on the assumption 
that an area will bring in more taxes after 
it has been renewed or redeveloped than it 
has yielded in its rundown state. Any in- 
ereased revenues are earmarked to pay off 
the local cost of the project. 

This involved the setting up of a revolving 
fund to pay for the local share of the city’s 
urban renewal activities. The revolving 
fund advances the money which, after it is 
repaid to the fund, can be used for the 
financing of other projects or activities, thus 
providing a constant source of funds for 
defraying local costs. As increased taxes 
from a renewed area are collected, they are 
paid into the revolving fund until the 
amount advanced to the particular area has 
been repaid. Once the advance has been 
liquidated, the earmarking of the increased 
revenues ceases; they no longer need be paid 
into the fund and can be used by the City 
or other local governmental unit for any 
purpose it wishes. 

In most cases, the money to finance the 
local share of urban renewal activities is 
raised through the sale of bonds. These 
bonds are variously called tax increment or 
tax anticipation bonds. Under this type 
of financing, the amount of real estate taxes 
collected at the time the renewal is 
undertaken is established as the base, and 
any excess revenue from real estate taxes 
above this amount; that is, the tax incre- 
ment, is allocated and used for the repay- 
ment of the bonds. During the period of 
repayment the city continues to collect the 
amount it collected prior to the renewal. 
In addition, it receives all revenues from 
other nonproperty taxes, such as taxes on 
sales and business licenses. 

Normally, these bonds are issued on the 
assumption that they will be repaid over 
a period of 30 to 40 years. Richmond's abil- 
ity to pay off its $600,000 debt in the short 
space of 4 years underscores the potentiali- 
ties of the increased tax income which re- 
development makes possible. Furthermore, 
Richmond was particularly fortunate that 
its fiscal position made it possible to avoid 
levying an additional tax rate to support the 
financing of urban renewal. Unlike most 
other California cities, the costs were ad- 
vanced from general government sources. 
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Mr. Speaker, you will note in my pre- 
vious remarks my entire reference to 
Richmond was based on this statement 
in the report of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. As this report deals 
with the accomplishments of the Fed- 
eral Agency, I was naturally misled into 
the belief that there was Federal par- 
ticipation, else why include the project 
in a Federal report? I was further mis- 
led by the two references to the “local 
share” in this official Federal report. To 
me the reference to a “local share” im- 
plies that there was a nonlocal or Fed- 
eral share, a well understood and fre- 
quently used expression. Accordingly, 
I assumed that the governing body of 
Richmond, Calif., had made a certifica- 
tion of need and had received Federal 
assistance on the Harbor Gate project. 
I stated publicly that any such certifi- 
cation was fraudulent. 

Actually, the information which has 
since been made to me indicates that no 
such certification was ever made. The 
false impression was not created by me, 
however, but by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency report which assumed 
credit for the agency, at least by im- 
plication, which it did not deserve. So 
the officials of Richmond should quarrel 
with the HHFA, not me, for the error in 
publicizing the wrong impression of the 
financing of the Harbor Gate project. 

I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate Richmond on its initiative in 
accomplishing this project on a local 
basis and to express my regret for hay- 
ing been misled by the HHFA. I am 
asking HHFA officials to account for 
their use of the Harbor Gate project in 
a report supposed to be detailing their 
own activities. 

The officials of Richmond, Calif., and 
the people have shown that urban re- 
newal can be accomplished without Fed- 
eral aid and that progress can be made 
through local vision, local initiative, local 
financing, and I hope the Harbor Gate 
project could be a pilot for additional 
local activity which would end Federal 
urban renewal and return this responsi- 
bility to the States and local communi- 
ties where it rightfully belongs. 

Now that Richmond has been brought 
into the discussion and the matter of the 
Harbor Gate project put into its proper 
perspective, I think it is justified to add, 
at this point, additional information I 
have been able to gather about Rich- 
mond. 

Richmond, Calif., is percentagewise 
one of the largest recipients of Federal 
funds for urban renewal. The Federal 
Government has allocated more than $12 
million in grants and has already paid 
Richmond nearly $3 million. The Fed- 
eral Government has approved $784,416 
for the planning of these projects and 
has actually paid Richmond more than 
$500,000 in planning money. 

From information supplied by the re- 
development agency of the city of Rich- 
mond, certain other interesting facts ap- 
pear. The land, on which the Harbor 
Gate project is located, was used as a 
temporary housing site during World 
War II. The Federal Government sold 
the land to the redevelopment agency. 
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Moreover, the pattern of planning cost 
for the Harbor Gate project is completely 
different than that used on the federally 
subsidized project. The total cost of 
planning the Harbor Gate project was 
less than $75,000. Of that cost the re- 
development agency paid $773. The city 
government paid the rest. 

To conclude while Richmond’s heavy 
reliance on Federal aid might indicate 
their belief in its effectiveness, their re- 
cent efforts in Harbor Gate not only 
reflects this conclusion but also points 
out comparatively the good sense of local 
effort, planning, and financing. 

In spite of these surprising contracts, 
no certification of need for Federal funds 
was made by the governing body of the 
city of Richmond and therefore no basis 
exists for the charges of fraud which I 
made against that body. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer my apologies to 
the city of Richmond, Calif., and con- 
gratulate the city and the redevelopment 
agency on an outstanding example of 
locally financed redevelopment. In this 
Harbor Gate project the city has set an 
example which it might well copy in 
some of its other project areas and which 
might be applied to projects all over the 
United States. 

Richmond carried out this one self-liq- 
uidating project under a special provi- 
sion of California law which allows com- 
munities to pledge future increases in 
tax revenues as security for revenue 
bonds with which to finance the im- 
provement. A similar law enacted and 
vigorously applied in all States could 
eliminate a large majority of the urban 
renewal projects from the Federal sub- 


program. 

The extent to which such action is fea- 
sible is suggested by two different state- 
ments which have been called to my at- 
tention. 

In New York a report prepared by a 
special committee on tax policy organized 
by the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, Inc., with respect 
to the first 10 urban renewal projects— 
involving a $56 million Federal subsidy— 
contained the following: 

These data show that under the pres- 
ent real property tax system, after mak- 
ing full allowance for some $75 million 
in except properties, these projects will 
produce a net tax gain of $5 million a 
year, sufficient to repay the city’s costs 
in 6 years and all public costs in 18 years. 
If the net taxes could be dedicated to 
a special land-acquisition fund, the title 
I program could be made self- 
liquidating. 

In the September-October 1960 issue 
of Urban Renewal Notes published by 
the Urban Renewal Administration, the 
following statement appears: 

A URA study, covering projects in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, indicates 
that assessments will be three times and 
revenues will be more than four times as 
much after redevelopment as they were 
before in these particular areas. 


Mr. Speaker, while I am happy to 
make this correction in the record and 
to give Richmond due recognition for 
its local initiative and action, I have to 
be concerned lest someone interpret this 
correction as an admission of weakness 


1963 
in the indictment made against federally 


subsidies may say that my 
argument against the need for such 
subsidies has been destroyed. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Evidence of improper and even 
fraudulent certifications of need is being 
uncovered every day. More—much 
more—will be revealed if and when a 
full-scale investigation of renewal on a 
national basis can be instituted. 

One striking example of improper cer- 
tification of need has been revealed by 
the subcommittee of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee of this House. That 
committee, headed by a fellow Texan to 
whom I wish to pay tribute, is doing a 
tremendous job. In spite of great pres- 
sures being brought on members of the 
subcommittee, its members have per- 
sisted in their investigation of malprac- 
tice in the District urban renewal and 
are revealing administrative practices in 
both the local and Federal Governments 
which should be of gravest concern to 
all Members of this legislative body. 

The example to which I have just re- 
ferred involves the Columbia Plaza urban 
renewal project in the District of Co- 
lumbia, located a few blocks west of the 
White House. 

Before Columbia Plaza was made an 
official urban renewal area, a private 
corporation had acquired approximately 
75 percent of all the property and was 
in process of redeveloping it in accord- 
ance with the same legal building and 
zoning requirements which applied to the 
entire city. This firm stated in writing 
its intention to acquire the entire area 
and redevelop it without any subsidy. 
As structures were acquired they were 
demolished and the land was devoted 
to an interim use of parking. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency of 
the District of Columbia was dissatisfied 
with this pattern of redevelopment. The 
RLA asked to have the area declared an 
urban renewal area. Such designation 
would enable the Agency to acquire all 
the land in the area, raze the structures, 
establish its own urban renewal plan 
for the area, and resell the land for re- 
development in accordance with its plan. 

Several questions were involved. One 
was whether or not the area was suffi- 
ciently blighted or deteriorating to justi- 
fy a local certification of need for Fed- 
eral help. To support its claim for 
eligibility the governing body of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had to ignore the fact 
that the area was already under redevel- 
opment according to citywide standards 
and to accept the arbitrary ruling from 
the local planning commission that the 
land already cleared and devoted to 
parking could be defined as blighted or 
deteriorating. Neither of these actions 
had any specific legal justification. They 
could be defended only as a permitted 
exercise of planning discretion. 

A second question was whether or not 
the HHFA Administrator would accept 
the District of Columbia certification of 
need and approve Columbia Plaza as ap- 
propriate for an urban renewal project. 
The Administrator’s approval was neces- 
sary before Federal funds could be made 
available to carry out the project and 
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underwrite the major portion of a proj- 
ect loss estimated to be well in excess 
of $1 million. Clearly he would have 
been within his statutory rights had he 
determined either that no need existed 
or that this particular project was ineli- 
gible. In his discretion he chose to ap- 
prove the project. In this action the Ad- 
ministrator seems to have been following 
a pattern, well established by his prede- 
cessors in office, or accepting local certifi- 
cations of need without question. 

There may be some excuse for the 
Administrator. There is no specific re- 
quirement in the law that he make a de- 
termination of the absolute need of a 
city for Federal funds before he approves 
a project. The law states simply that 
the governing body of a locality, among 
other things must make a finding that 
Federal aid is necessary to enable the 
project to be undertaken. 

Other provisions of the law, however, 
do place upon the Administrator a heavy 
responsibility to exercise his discretion in 
the public interest. Take for example 
section 110(a) of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended. It defines an urban 
renewal area as a slum area or a blighted, 
deteriorated, or deteriorating area in the 
locality involved which the Administra- 
tor approves as appropriate for an ur- 
ban renewal project. Does the Admin- 
istrator believe that it is in the public 
interest to commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to participation in a project which 
was being readied successfully for rede- 
velopment by private enterprise and 
where the only excuse for Federal inter- 
vention is to substitute the judgment of 
certain planners for the orderly controls 
on area development provided by zoning 
and building laws? That is the denial 
of government by law. It is placing the 
discretion of one class of citizens, the 
planners, above the law. It is govern- 
ment by men, not of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the case against Federal 
urban renewal grows stronger every day. 
The work of the subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia is contributing 
mightily to the building of that case. 
So are those in high places in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal program who 
are guilty of misuse of their discretion. 

The indictment which I made initially 
when a Republican administration was 
in power is doubly applicable today. Er- 
rors such as the misstatement about 
Richmond, Calif., do not defeat our at- 
tack. They simply serve to make us re- 
double our effort. We will persist until 
this evil is corrected. 


EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the other body passed a 1-year ex- 
tension of the Korean war excise taxes 
and the related corporate taxes. Evi- 
dence was presented on the floor during 
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the debate that these so-called tem- 
porary taxes were rapidly assuming the 
nature of permanent segments of the 
Federal tax structure. 

I direct the attention of the Members 
to a most appropriate House joint reso- 
lution passed by the Illinois State House 
of Representatives which I include at 
this point as part of my remarks: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 46 
(Offered by Mrs. Saperstein, Messrs. Rink, 

Vitek, Marks, Peskin, Svalina, Elward, 

Napolitano, Pierce, Wiktorski, McDevitt, 

Lenard, Kaplan, Shaw, Lyman, Saal, and 

Miss Piotrowski) 

Whereas the 10 percent Federal Retail Ex- 
cise Tax on ladies’ handbags, toiletries, cos- 
metics, fur trimmed cloth coats and men’s 
wallets is both unfair and discriminatory; 
and 

Whereas the tax on ladies’ handbags, toi- 
letries, cosmetics, fur trimmed cloth coats, 
and men’s wallets is economically and so- 
cially unjustifiable; and 

Whereas the elimination of this tax will 
increase the net income of the average tax- 
payer: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 73d General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein) That 
this general assembly respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to repeal the 
Federal Retail Excise Tax on ladies’ hand- 
bags, toiletries, cosmetics, fur trimmed cloth 
coats, and men’s wallets; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 


Member of Congress from this State, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the U.S. Congress, the President of the Sen- 
ate of the U.S. Congress, and to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, it is especially appropri- 
ate for me to point out that the sponsors 
of this resolution are all members of the 
Democratic Party serving in the Dlinois 
House, and I would certainly hold out 
the hope that they use their natural in- 
fluence within party circles to help the 
administration here in Washington ac- 
cept the practical and long overdue step 
of eliminating the wartime-imposed ex- 
cise taxes in preference to a controversial 
tax bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long urged that a 
removal of the excise taxes would be the 
most practical, appreciated, and fair 
form of tax reduction. I would hope that 
in the next year we can achieve enough 
economies in the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government to give the American 
taxpayer this type of tax relief. 


NEED FOR REDEDICATION ON THE 
PART OF EACH INDIVIDUAL TO 
THE VIRTUE OF SELF-RELIANT 
TRUSTWORTHINESS 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, our 
times make many demands on us as citi- 
zens of the United States of America, but 
none of these is more pressing than the 
demand for a rededication on the part of 
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each individual to the virtue of self-re- 
liant trustworthiness. 

In an address to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute in New York City, 
May 23, 1963, former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower commemorated a man 
who exemplified this quality. General 
Eisenhower's remarks serve as guide- 
lines for us all as we try to live up to this 
high standard. 

The full text of the address follows: 


Text or ADDRESS By Gen. DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER AT BANQUET OF AMERICAN IRON AND 
STEEL INSTITUTE IN New York Criry, May 
23, 1963 


It is with a sense of high personal dis- 
tinction that I receive the award, estab- 
lished by this Institute in memory of the 
life, services and accomplishments of the 
late Benjamin Franklin Fairless. 

Because I share with the members of this 
distinguished institution a deep admiration, 

and affection for Ben Fairless—sen- 
timents which led the Institute to perpetuate 
his name in this fashion—I am signally com- 
plimented by my selection to be the first 
reciplent of the honor. 

Manifestly the governing officials of this 

tion were not moved to create this 
memorial to Ben Fairless merely because he 
was a highly successful businessman; or be- 
cause he rose from unpromising beginnings 
to head the business enterprise that for many 
years has been the world’s largest producer 
of steel; or even because he became the ac- 
knowledged leader and spokesman of the 
steel industry and often of the entire busi- 
ness community in public forums and in 
the counsels of government. 

These things he did, and in so doing, 
he earned the gratitude and acclaim of his 
associates. 


Nevertheless, if these told the full story 
of his remarkable career, I cannot believe 
that the Iron and Steel Institute would have 
felt impelled thus to memorialize his name. 

Rather, I conclude, it was because of all 
the positions he filled. 

In all the responsibilities he carried, in all 
the authorities he exercised, he proved him- 
self a man of exemplary character, rock-like 
integrity, indestructible courage and down- 
to-earth wisdom. 

It was his moral stature rather than his 
material accomplishments that we revere 
today. 

Though, considering his meteoric rise to 
eminence, he could readily have been for- 
given instances of arrogance, he was forever 
humble; though a lesser man could have 
fallen prey to self-centered ambition, Ben 
Fairless never failed to think first of others— 
not merely of his company—of which he was 
so proud—but always of the Nation. 

What was right was the question he sought 
always to answer. 

What was merely expedient or temporarily 
gainful he ignored in his search for the surer 
guide to the public good. 

Once, visiting me in the White House, he 
brought up the subject of a tax that I had 
decided—against some considerable political 
opposition—to keep temporarily on the 
books. 

He said, “The decision you have made and 
published is disappointing to many, for ex- 
ample, it will cost my own company many 
millions of dollars. 

“My purpose in here is to tell you 
that I believe you have done right, and I will 
support your decision to the limit of my 
ability.” 

This was one of my earliest meetings with 
him, and, heartwarming as his words were to 
me and as appreciative as I was of his 
thoughtfulness in coming with such a 
message, my instant and dominant reaction 
was that I had met an unusual and admi- 
rable individual. 
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Though the occasion seemed mainly to call 
for an expression of my gratification, there 
flashed instead, across my mind the thought, 
“What you have just said evidences your cali- 
ber as a business statesman and your patri- 
otism as an American citizen.” 

In this audience are individuals who could 
recite many more instances of such self- 
revealing statements than I possibly could, 
but this one alone was proof to me that I 
was dealing with a man of character—from 
that moment onward I never once hesitated 
to call upon him for any service or word of 
counsel that I thought might be useful: 
never did he let me down. 

And in every contract my recognition of 
his integrity, abilities, and selflessness be- 
came all the keener. 

As a leader it was not in him to indulge 
in the flamboyant, the pseudodramatic and 
the egotistical. 

Instead of desk-pounding or similar the- 
atrics, he used the soft voice patiently to 
assure among his assistants their full under- 
standing of the instructions he had to give. 

By his own testimony he trusted far more 
in thorough study and serious conference 
with his advisors, subordinates, and asso- 
ciates rather than in preconception or flash 
impulse as he arrived at important decisions. 

It was, then, through character and moral 
strength that he impressed himself unfor- 
gettably upon others; therein was a great- 
ness that far transcended his ability, drive, 
endurance, and experience, exceptional as 
these were. 

Today if we should attempt to express our 
admiration and affection for Ben Fairless 
merely in eulogy, then I think we would show 
ourselves to be scarcely aware of the true 
lessons that his life holds for us. 

But for us who knew him, almost inescap- 
ably there comes to our minds the wish that 
we might be able to bring to the solution of 
our problems, each day, the same qualities of 
spirit that he so clearly displayed in his own. 

Moreover, as we made such an attempt I 
suspect we would reach the conclusion that 
the problem most concerning us at this mo- 
ment—and should concern the Nation—is 
the seemingly widespread deterioration in 
our moral strength. 

We seem to be losing our capacity to bear 
our own responsibilities unflinchingly: that 
is to stand solidly for what we know in our 
hearts to be right, decent and fair, and im- 
portant to the Nation’s future. 

Of course, there are many other and pos- 
sibly more specific issues to face. 

We are for example critical of high taxes; 
but we don’t like to see taxes revised in such 
fashion as to relieve others 1 cent more than 
it does us of part of the tax burden, 

The vast majority believes that govern- 
mental expenditures are too high: but we in- 
sist upon excluding from any program of 
reduction all those that seem to profit us 
individually. 

We deplore deficit spending in time of 
prosperity as a policy of government, believ- 
ing that it is not unnecessary but eventually 
ruinous. 

In addition, deficits incurred in these con- 
ditions can scarcely conform to our concept 
of morals in that it deliberately presents to 
coming generations the bills for things we 
get for ourselves today. 

What does this do to our self-respect? 

We criticize costly governmental farm 
programs; we oppose unfair regulations ap- 
plying to expense accounts; we urge the ap- 
plication of logic and reason to projected 
international contests into outer space. 

We question the wisdom of certain details 
in medicare programs and we grow irritated 
when some world-touring Congressman 
spends our tax money in music halls and 
night clubs, immune from any disciplinary 
action by the Government. 

We are horror-stricken by mounting crime 
waves—especially the sometimes almost in- 
explicable delinquencies of our youth—not 
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only in the gangs of our city streets, but too 
often in some of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

All these are serious matters, and they 
call urgently for practical solutions. 

But they do not define the root of our 
true problem. 

They are indeed symptomatic, but they are 
primarily the effects rather than the causes 
of our basic difficulty. 

That difficulty is the weakening of our 
sense of duty—or moral obligations—to our- 
selves, to our children, to what is right. 

We seem to be losing too much of our 
readiness to move against the tide, too much 
of the sturdy independence that should reject 
any unfair governmental advantage for our- 
selves as quickly and emphatically as we re- 
ject another for our contemporaries. 

Through love of ease, or sheer lethargy, we 
shut our eyes to the weaknesses within us— 
sins of omission and commission. 

We lose our capacity to be righteously 
indignant: 

We fail to do what we know to be our 
duty—not deliberately, but rather through 
a subconscious desire to avoid extra effort 
or sacrifice or to escape criticism and ridicule 
for supporting unpopular ideas. 

Worse, by word and example we impart 
these habits to our children, apparently and 
blindly hoping that a new generation will 
display a courage that we do not ourselves 
possess in facing forthrightly the problems 
that baffle us, both those of a weakened 
spirit and those that are outgrowths of our 
neglect. 

Possibly then the true potential of this 
evening’s meeting will be measured by the 
degree in which we, in renewed inspiration 
achieved through reflection on the lives of 
such leaders as Ben Fairless, experience real 
rejuvenation of our readiness to face head 
on, both the basic, and the symptomatic dis- 
eases of our time. 

Opportunities to do so are numberless. 

In the home, in the schools, in the busi- 
ness conference, on public platforms, at 
luncheon clubs, and in association, includ- 
ing those of political parties, we can make 
our influence felt. And that influence will 
rise like a flood if we refuse to allow em- 
barrassment to still our tongues or the hope 
of immediate gain deter us from efforts de- 
signed to improve the long term good of 
family and Nation. 

The process of self-examination is difficult, 
sometimes secretly A 

But permit me to hint at some of the ques- 
tions that frequently bother me as I ponder 
these matters. 

Although the personal examples we set for 
our children within our own homes may 
have little to do with juvenile delinquency— 
in our eyes they are always paragons of vir- 
tue—how much time and effort are we ready 
to spend to eradicate it? 

How much should our city taxes be raised 
to produce a police force adequate to make 
our streets safe for the peaceful pedestrian? 

How much more are we ready to pay to 
increase the efficiency of educational sys- 
tems—both juvenile and adult—aimed at 
elimination of causes of this scourge? 

How are we to set about the enlighten- 
ment of a population when we see so many 
special groups eagerly embracing the cloy- 
ing effects of governmental subsidy at the 
expense of others and the loss of their own 
self-reliance? 

Unfortunately, such groups are many. 

Indeed, few of us can show a clean record 
in this matter. 

In problems of many kinds from tariffs to 
taxes; from slum clearance to farm sur- 
pluses and subsidies; we far too often seek 
special Federal help rather than refusing it 
except only as it applies across the board—to 
180 million Americans. 

Correction for this and similar ills calls 
not just for money—they will succumb only 
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to determined efforts reaching the intensity 
of a crusade, 

Possibly the most t question each 
of us can ask himself is, “How can I help to 
keep alive, healthy and effective, the concept 
and practice of self-government, given to 
us by the framers of our Constitution in 
17872” 

To answer this one we must first ask our- 
selves some preliminary questions, 

First, do I actually participate in self- 
government? 

Most of us vote, some give money to politi- 
cal campaigns—but do I, as a citizen, do all 
I can to further the measures in which I be- 
lieve, in opposing proposals to which I vio- 
lently object? 

If not, am I effectively participating in 
self-government? Do I still thrill to the 
words of Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or 
give me death“? 

Or Nathan Hale saying, “I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 

Or Ben Fairless who once said: “The most 
important thing is to do what is right for 
the Nation as we understand it.” 

But if we are ready to admit the worth and 
timeless inspiration to be found in con- 
templation of these examples—rather than 
to dismiss them as rubbish to be discarded 
by the overly sophisticated—then there is 
much that each can do. 

An obvious one is to participate actively 
as a member of the political party of our 
choice. 

Delve deeply into our fund of common- 
sense, our knowledge of our own history, and 
the development of the American economy; 
study the words and deeds of Washington, 

Lincoln, and Jefferson and out of 
all this develop an individual and simple 
political philosophy. 

Why not refuse to Msten to the political 
aspirant that promises a special favor to 
me, but, instead, join and support the party 
whose platforms, programs, and actions for 
national progress seem best to coincide with 
my own beliefs. And work, every day, for 
that party? 

Why not participate in private associa- 
tions and organizations whose missions and 


understanding 
fillment of the obligations of self-govern- 
ment? 

Indeed, should not our hearts, our hands, 
and our pocketbooks be dedicated to promot- 
ing what is right for America? 

Tonight as we salute the memory of a dis- 
tinguished American I trust we shall recall 
and deeply contemplate the principles by 
which he lived. 

So long as we do, and particularly if we 
work as hard as Ben Fairless did to further 
his concepts of good of country, individual 
liberty and moral integrity—then indeed we 
need not fear the threats we see about us, 
but shall, instead, assure for America a bright 
and glorious future. 


Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
Herald Tribune of June 5, 1963, an ex- 
cellent letter by WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, entitled Why Dodge the 
Cuban Question?” 

I commend this letter to the attention 
of my colleagues and of all those inter- 
ested in seeing what the minority party 
is up against when it attempts to 
constructively criticize or even elicit in- 
formation from the majority on a sub- 
ject of crucial importance to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

WRT DODGE THE CUBAN QUESTION? 
To the Herald Tribune: 


You are to be commended for your forth- 
right editorial supporting the right of 
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conscientious persons to raise questions on 
our Cuba policy. 

The lesson of Cuba seems to be that until 
hindsight takes over, the administration 
tags as “mischievous nonsense” all construc- 
tive suggestions on vital national problems. 

It is unbecoming of administration officials 
to downgrade conscientious attempts to 
obtain information. The questions I posed 
for President Kennedy were honest queries, 
designed to elicit facts on problems which 
are deeply troubling to many individuals. 
My queries were legitimate points raised by 
revelations of the Stennis subcommittee re- 
port and reliable newspaper accounts. Nev- 
ertheless Senator HUMPHREY tagged my 
queries “mischievous nonsense.” 

Throughout the Cuban military buildup 
last fall the same phrases were used by 
highly placed administration officials, in- 
cluding Senator HUMPHREY, in an attempt to 
quash legitimate questions concerning es- 
tablishment of a Communist base in the 
Western Hemisphere. Republicans were 
tagged “warmonger,” “jingoists,” “mischief 
makers.” Criticisms never were accepted as 
constructive—only as “politically moti- 
vated.” 

Like a broken record, Senator HUMPHREY 
used this tired phrase on the Senate floor on 
September 11, 1962. “It is misleading and 
mischievous,” he stated, “to say that Cuba 
represents a military threat.” 

On October 19, 5 days after the adminis- 
tration had photographs of Cuban medium- 
range missile installations, HUMPHREY told 
a Minneapolis audience: “All this chitchat 
about Cuba is nothing less than the lowest, 
cheapest form of politics * . We know 
more about what's going on in Cuba than 
we do about Minneapolis.” 

In the September 11 Senate speech, Hum- 
PHREY had admitted the existence of missiles 
in Cuba. He said, “I do not underestimate 
the fact that there are missiles, intermediate 
and short range.” While the Senator was 
“fessing up” on the misciles, the White House 
was vehemently denying their existence. 

Yet on October 22 President Kennedy re- 
sponded to repeated Republican urgings for 
firm action and to repeated evidences that 
the American people felt action was long 
overdue. He clamped down with the quaran- 
tine, telling the Nation that Cuba iss 
an important strategic base and 
„ an explicit threat to the peace secu- 
rity of all the Americas * * *” that the So- 
viet buildup “* * * had been planned some 
months ago.” 

All this is most interesting when set be- 
side Senator Humpurey’s September 11 com- 
ment that “communism is sinking pretty 
rapidly in the quicksand of their own mis- 
management.” By Senator HUMPHREY'S defi- 
nition the recent report of the Stennis Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee also falls into the 
category of “mischievous nonsense.” 

WILIA E. MILLER, 
Chairman, 
Republican National Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the activities of 
a group of enlightened citizens who are 
doing an excellent job of extending the 
range of constructive thinking on politi- 
cal issues and principles, the Republican 
Citizens Committee of the United States. 
Below, follow excerpts from the remarks 
by C. Wrede Petersmeyer, chairman of 
the Republican Citizens Workshop, at 
the plenary session, Thursday, June 13, 
in Hershey, Pa. This workshop was 
sponsored and conducted by the Re- 
publican Citizens Committee: 

This workshop will not include a discus- 
sion of candidates and no one here, to my 
knowledge, has personal political ambitions. 
We are concerned solely with exploring as 
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citizens what we might do to strengthen the 
two-party system by furthering Republican 
beliefs, principles, and candidates. I hope 
you will find the meeting as exciting and 
useful as those of us who have worked on it 
believe it will be. 

The target of the Republican Citizens 
Committee effort is the voter * * * in par- 
ticular, winning support for the party, its 
ability to solve the critical problems that 
concern the voter and for Republican candi- 
dates. Our aim is to supplement the work 
being done by the party. Incidentally, I per- 
sonally have visited with 24 leaders of the 
party on the Hill, and at the national com- 
mittee in connection with this citizens work- 
shop. In no quarter did I find comment 
that this was not a constructive effort, and 
in many quarters it met with great enthu- 
slasm. 


The citizens committee is proceeding on 
two fronts: One is in the area of organiza- 
tion of manpower and effort, both in major 
cities and behind candidates once they are 
nominated. The other front is in the area 
of ideas * * * a creative effort that will win 
support for Republican principles and Re- 
publican solutions to problems. This effort 
is fundamental and will build a base under 
any Republican candidate nominated. 

This workshop will be led by General Eisen- 
hower. The need for this workshop (Critical 
Issues, led by General Eisenhower) stems 
from a conviction that there is inadequate 
discussion today among voters of critical 
problems from a Republican point of view. 
The objective of this workshop is to discuss 
the major issues from a partisan standpoint 
and determine what might be done to further 
public discussion of them. 


Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, May 26, 1963, 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
gave the commencement address at De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio. His in- 
spiring words were addressed to the 
graduating class, but in these difficult 
times of national progress and inter- 
national unrest their message speaks to 
all of us. 

The full text of General Eisenhower's 
address follows below: 

Norns ron COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, THE DE- 


D. EISENHOWER, 34TH 

UNITED STATES, SUNDAY, May 26, 1963 

The significance of a college or university 
commencement is the annual renewal it pro- 
vides the country—and the wide world—in 
fresh energy, new knowledge, keen insight, 
spirited idealism, 

This season, by the hundreds of thousands, 
young Americans—women and men—are de- 

their campuses with dreams of pro- 
ductive, constructive, creative lives through- 
out the land. 

To the long future of the Republic, theirs 
is a mightier and vaster contribution than 
wealth in gold or power in machines or ma- 
terlal strength on the world scene. 

Out of their works, all these things shall 
be added to America; and, of vastly greater 
significance, if they fulfill our hopes, they 
will add to our way new greatness in soul and 
in heart. 

The pace of America’s growth, since the 
first graduation at Harvard College more than 
300 years ago, has been measured by the 
steady increase in number of those who en- 
tered into the Nation's life, armed and forti- 
fied in the disciplines of higher learning. 

Through all the years, of course, innumer- 
able individuals—out of their own genius 
and commitment and without the benefit of 
higher education—have achieved for their 
fellows great breakthroughs in all the realms 
of human life; in politics; in sicence; in 
commerce. 

Instantly, we call to mind George Wash- 
ington and Benjamin Franklin and Abraham 
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Lincoln, Fulton of the steamboat, Edison of 
the light, Ford of the automobile. 

To recall their names and deeds should be 
for us, who have been given so much ad- 
vantage, a spur and a goad to our spirit to be 
a little like them who—on their own—over- 
came so much disadvantage. 

For the irresistible march of America has 
been primarily powered by the thousands 
who, to their natural talents, added the 
knowledge and the skills and the visions of 
thorough academic education. 

Today a Nation, approaching 190 million 
in population, committed to a leadership role 
in a world of 3 billion, cannot depend on the 
chance genius. Each of its young people 
must be given the opportunity to demon- 
strate genius. 

Your commencement and a thousand like 
it this month and next constitute the Na- 
tion's recognition of this fact. The con- 


guarantor, of a new acceleration of a progress 
beyond accurate prediction. In our past—in 
the past of all humankind—we have no 
to this flood, in its immensity in 
numbers, its competence in every educa- 
tional discipline, its breadth and depth in 
understanding. 
And there is this uniqueness about it: 


This tidal wave is not the product of politi- 
cal design or the byproduct of political state- 
craft. Ra , in its origins and its swelling 


sweep, it is the expression of the American 


given freedom and opportunity to learn and 
to inquire and tosearch. It is the manifesta- 
tion of the American belief that to each 
individual, under God, belongs the respon- 
sibility and the reward of so using his talents 
and his time and his energy that he may 
live—to the limit of his capacity—the fullest 
and best life. 

Unique too, is this swelling flood in that— 
not destined to serve the ends of dictated 
government policy—each individual within 
it is free to shirk entirely the challenges 
before him or to travel the easy road of me- 
diocrity. But he is privileged also, to strive 
greatly, daringly, exhaustingly that his im- 
print for good may become an enduring evi- 
dence that he has used freedom well and 
profitably. 

You, at this moment of your lives and your 
fellows in all like commencements, are the 
heirs to scores of centuries of human en- 
terprise and sacrifice; of exploration on earth 
and in space of adventure in ideas and in 
deeds; of history’s recorded thinking and 
accomplishments, 

If you are to add nobly to this record there 
will be on you an insistent responsibility 
to cast out of your heritage prejudice, hate, 
ignorance; an equally insistent responsibility 
to conserve and expand all that is good and 
useful, What you think and speak and how 
you act will stand, finally, as the measure 
of your value to your Nation and humankind 
far more than will the amount of the world’s 
goods you may accumulate. 

You will be the leaders of people; you will 
mold, shape and build the Nation’s 21st 
century. No burden could be heavier; no 
opportunity more bright. As a conscien- 
tious citizen of this great Nation, there is one 
truth that must ever stand as a guidepost 
for all your dreams. It is this: In self-gov- 
erning America, power belongs to and is gen- 
erated by the people, not by any clique, in- 
dividual or government agency. That power 
will grow and be ever used for good only as 
the people grow in knowledge, understand- 
ing, and in dedication to the concept of hu- 
man liberty, rights and dignity. 

Two hundred years ago, in 1763, to those 
prepared for leadership, the call was to Revy- 
olution: That old ties and old ways be 
abandoned, however dear they might be; 
that a new system of government be consti- 
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tuted; that a new goal in human purpose 
be enunciated. 

One century ago, in the year 1863, to 
those of like preparation for leadership the 
call was to preservation: That a divided 
nation, torn by war, be reunited in peace; 
that the revolutionary principles of the 
earlier century be fully realized; that the 
government be truly of and by and for all 
the people. 

In this year of 1963, the call to you is 
twofold—restoration and reformation. 

Insofar as we may have lost any of the 
fervor that moved the Founding Fathers 
as they established for us freedom and self- 
government and opportunity, this fervor of 
dedication must be restored. Likewise re- 
quired is constant renewal of devotion to 
the conviction that a basic duty of govern- 
ment is to protect the individual in his 
God-given right to work, to earn, and to 
husband his resources for the benefit of 
himself, his family, and his community. 
If, through the cloying effect of governmen- 
tal subsidy we have lost any measure of 
self-reliance, independence of spirit, and 
love of liberty, then restoration of all these 
is part of your task. 

The need for reformation rises out of the 
new and complex problems that confront us 
daily requiring new and even revolutionary 
solutions; many of them rising out of a 
mushrooming citizenry, concentrating as 
never before in densely peopled areas, living 
in a fiercely divided world. In reaching 
appropriate answers to these problems the 
words of the true leader must be so clearly 
spoken, so courageously supported that all 
citizens will still continue to live as fully 
free individuals, their voices and wishes 
must be accurately represented in the gov- 
ernment, and their equality of opportunity 
assured. 

Reformation means abandonment of what 
has grown obsolete, ineffective, and wasteful. 
It means changes in attitudes and practices 
and mechanisms to meet changes in the 
economy, in the social fabric and in political 
relations within the country and within 
the world. 

Beyond this, in a world where the force 
of nationalism and the conflicts of ideologies 
and the passion for power will not soon di- 
minish, the United States must be neither 
slow nor hesitant nor weak in advancing and 
supporting measures that will insp‘re all men 
that they can, without hurt to the aspira- 
tions, pride, and rights of any other nation, 
achieve a stable peace with justice and free- 
dom. Progress toward this goal will, among 
other things, be furthered by expansion of 
our alliances with other free nations for 
mutual security and mutual profit. It will 
be accelerated by liberation of the United 
Nations from subservience to pressures of 
arrogant dictators and by its elevation to a 
genuinely world-representative body, able to 
do—as well as to talk and dispute. 

These responsibilities, falling upon na- 
tional leaders, must by the very nature of 
successful self-government be shared by 
every citizen. Those who wrote our Con- 
stitution designed a government that would 
be a servant, responsive to the people, man- 
aged by the people. Their foresight was 
equal to their faith in the people. And 
through decades of growth and change their 
work—after the Bill of Rights—required few 
amendments. 

But the Founding Fathers could not fore- 
see that, in the space of three lifetimes, the 
Republic would extend from the Atlantic 
3,000 miles out into the Pacific, or over- 
leaping an independent neighbor would 
reach into the Arctic; or that an economy 
of small farms and large plantations, whose 
cities existed mainly as ports of entry and 
exit, would be transformed into massive con- 
centrations of people forming communities 
without regard to county or State lines. 
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They could not know that in less than two 
centuries the immensity of domestic and in- 
ternational affairs would tend to create in 
us a feeling of individual helplessness and 
even lead us into an unthinking abandon- 
ment of personal and local responsibility to 
a few men in government, giving to them a 
frightening power for good or evil and al- 
most certain to invite error or abuse. 

Through all these developments govern- 
ment more and more escapes the control of 
the people. Though in townships and vil- 
lages, school districts and towns, citizens 
still make decisions for themselves, the room 
for decision daily shrinks because each must 
be made in the context of responsibility and 
power lost to a distant bureaucracy. 

Framers of the Constitution could not 
foresee the exact causes that might bring 
about such a trend but they knew that the 
potential danger existed. And, against the 
possibility that ordinary and customary 
processes of self-government might weaken 
or be found ineffective, or later laws and in- 
terpretations of original constitutional in- 
tent might conflict with the mass convic- 
tions of Americans, they provided a final and 
decisive means of reformation and restora- 
tion by the people themselves. Through 
their State legislatures and without regard 
to the Federal Government, the people can 
demand and participate in constitutional 
conventions in which they can, through 
their own action, adopt such amendments 
as can and will reverse any trends they see 
as fatal to true representative government. 
I do not here refer to any amendment pres- 
ently proposed, or under consideration by 
the several States. 

Moreover, constitutional amendment is 
not to be lightly undertaken. But if you 
and your generation fortified by a superb 
education, with access to the knowledge and 
wisdom of the ages, and imbued with the 
spirit of our founders, decide that reforma- 
tion of a radical kind becomes due—then I 
say, let nothing stop you. Study, examine, 
survey, think, consider, decide and then—by 
all means—act. No discovery in science or 
in space for which you may be responsible, 
no art that you may create, no fortune that 
you may amass can ever faintly approach in 
importance what you do to America's politi- 
cal heritage. Remembering this, may you 
be a generation that a half century hence 
can proudly say: 

We maintained and furthered the Ameri- 
can experiment born in 1776 and confirmed 
in 1789; we made certain that in our time 
freedom’s flag would be more firmly nailed 
to the masthead of self-government—in 
short, we helped the Nation to march on— 
in faithful dedication to her own ideals—to 
fulfillment of her destiny. 

God speed you—except for the inescap- 
able obstacle imposed by 50 years’ difference 
in our ages, I would be proud to follow where 
you will lead. 


Mr. Speaker, on May 27 an editorial 
appeared in the Washington Star en- 
titled “Devil’s Advocate in Space.” The 
editorial’s suggestion is a good one, but 
what the space program needs even more 
than it needs a Devil’s advocate is more 
technically competent staff, particularly 
minority staff on the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. This committee at 
present has only 10 professional staff 
members, yet NASA, whose budget it is 
the committee’s task to review, has the 
fourth largest budget of any executive 
agency. 

With the smallest technical staff on 
Capitol Hill, the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to see that billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money is wisely spent. 
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I commend to my colleagues this 
thoughtful and thought-provoking edi- 
torial: 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE IN SPACE 

At this juncture, one of the things most 
sorely needed in the American space program 
may be a Devil's advocate. This would be 
a member of the Government, well qualified 
in science and engineering and well advised 
on the doing of lawyers and publicists. He 
would be provided with a small staff (and 
an admonition in his charter to keep it 
small) and funds adequate to the workload. 

Thus supplied, this official would be 
charged with building the strongest possible 
case against every space proposal—before it 
becomes sanctified as a line item in the Fed- 
eral budget. He would have clearance for 
topmost secrets and be given a need to 
know. It would be reasonable to expect that 
this unblinded by secrecy and unimpressed 
by propaganda, he would be in a position to 
give the sort of negative advice the space 
program, by its very nature, now lacks. 

This functionary would almost certainly be 
damned as a brake on the wheel of prog- 
ress. But given a thick enough hide plus 
a genuine desire to watch out for the public’s 
interest (as opposed to something called the 
public interest) in space, he might well 
save the country a good deal of money and 
enhance the progress of the space program 
at the same time. 

We do not. share the view, expressed re- 
cently by some scientists, that the space 
program is a sort of boondoggle endlessly 
soaking up funds which should go instead 
for science projects closer to home. Space is 
the real new frontier. We have got to go 
there—and as things are presently consti- 
tuted back here on earth it behooves us to 
get their first. 

But one essential ingredient in any under- 
taking of this size and complexity is a 
healthy measure of practical skepticism. 

If the Devil’s advocate for space could 
make some of this skepticism stick—just 
enough to cut out one unn or mar- 
ginal program, he could reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for his expenses for a good many 
years. 


Mr. Speaker, in an article which ap- 
peared in the summer issue of Advance 
magazine entitled Whatever Happened 
to the Grand Design,” Dr. John S. 
Saloma, assistant professor of political 
science at MIT, presents a thoughtful 
analysis of the conduct of foreign affairs 
to date under the Kennedy administra- 
tion. He concludes: 

We have had the illusion rather than the 
substance of a foreign policy. 


And he blueprints the role and method 
for responsible partisan criticism with 
this statement: 

Sympathy is not a sufficient basis for a 
responsible opposition role. 


Dr. Saloma views the fulfillment of 
Republican requests for increased 
minority committee staffs as essential 
to the development of a mature opposi- 
tion response” to problems in the for- 
eign policy field. 

The full text of this article is worthy 
of the attention of everyone seriously 
concerned with the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, and I commend it to their 
attention: 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE GRAND DESIGN? 
(By John S. Saloma III) 

Cuba has recently sketched in bold relief 

the dilemmas of the opposition role in for- 
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eign policy. Yet Cuba is only a facet, albeit 
an important one, in the overall picture of 
U.S. diplomacy. We run a serious risk of 
distorting the issues involved by narrowing 
our focus and discussion. Our diplomacy 
should be viewed as a composite, as a stra- 
tegic design with a purpose and style, and 
it should be evaluated and criticized as such. 

Our current situation underlines the need 
for a broad critique. The winter of Ken- 
nedy’s discontents has stretched well into 
the spring. The confidence and exuberance 
of November is no longer in evidence as 
Washington prepares to face the heat and 
humidity of another summer. The new era 
in relations between East and West, which 
the President anticipated after Cuba, has yet 
to emerge from the all too familiar pattern 
of extended negotiation, frustration, and 
more extended negotiation. The victory in 
the Cuban confrontation seems strangely 
hollow in retrospect. Even the building of 
the Atlantic Alliance, the cornerstone of 
long-term American strategy, has been post- 
poned indefinitely in the face of Western dis- 
array which we have helped to precipitate. 
With the sharp vacillations in our policy, 
the North Atlantic allies have wondered 
whether the leader of the alliance has a 
strategy at all. 

The cleavage in the East and the opportu- 
nities it affords the West have been all but 
eclipsed. The publication of the Clay re- 
port has called into question the American 
approach to the developing nations. One 
wonders whatever happened to the grand de- 
sign. 

In the face of such setbacks in our foreign 
policy it may seem unsporting or even dan- 
gerously disloyal to level serious partisan 
criticism at the administration. It is per- 
haps only natural that most of the national 
commentators and the attentive public in 
the area of foreign policy have sympathized 
with the President as he faces seemingly 
intractable problems with a limited range of 
maneuver. But sympathy is not a sufficient 
basis for a responsible opposition role. The 
opposition cannot be content to accept fatal- 
istically the ebbs and tides of history and to 
rally behind the President in the name of 
national interest. What then is the proper 
place of partisanship in foreign policy? 


RESPONSIBLE PARTISANSHIP 


Without answering this question the op- 
position runs the risk of missing the mark 
in much of its discussion and criticism and 
of becoming ineffectual if not irresponsible 
in its role. Perhaps most important to a 
definition of “responsible partisanship” is the 
requirement that the opposition role be 
based on a broad foreign policy consensus 
regarding both goals and means. The op- 
position challenge cannot be shaped as an 
extreme ideological alternative to adminis- 
tration policy with radical objectives and 
radical strategies for achieving them. 

The Republican Party can no more adopt 
a strategy of total victory with its logical 
concommitants of limited nuclear war and 
rollback by nuclear blackmail (see “Victory 
in the Cold War: How?” Advance, June 1962) 
than the Democratic Party can adopt a strat- 
egy of unilateral initiative and disarmament. 
This does not mean that there are not ele- 
ments of value in either of these extreme 
positions. But in the context of American 
politics, these ideological statements of for- 
eign policy are unlikely to become dominant. 

Free debate, discussion, and compromise 
are the basis of policymaking in a democratic 
society. In maximizing public support for 
its foreign policies, an administration will of 
necessity have to dilute partisan ideological 
overtones to its policy. Ultrapartisan foreign 
policies would be divisive. They would po- 
larize opinion in the public at large as well 
as within each of the parties. With the pos- 
sibility of divided control of the executive 
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and the branches of the legislature, they 
would invite paralysis. In addition there is 
the overriding danger of disjunctive shifts 
in foreign policy that would accompany 
changes in administrations. Extreme ide- 
ological stances in foreign policy might in 
theory offer greater clarity, coherence, and 
efficiency, even a bolder, more imaginative 
foreign policy, but it is hard to see how they 
could achieve these results without a funda- 
mental restructuring of our political parties 
and constitutional system. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Even if we ignore the internal political 
problems posed by ultrapartisanship, a kind 
of working consensus is imposed by the 
necessities of our external situation. “Na- 
tional interest,” defined as the preservation 
of core values of the society, will dictate 
that our foreign policy possess both con- 
tinuity and flexibility, that it can be capable 
of acting and responding on a number of 
dimensions with reference to a basic long- 
term strategy. Competing ideological poli- 
cies are unfit for this task. It is also unlikely 
that the range of maneuver open to us or the 
constraints of previous commitments and 
limited resources will permit radical depar- 
tures from the stream of our past policies. 

It follows that responsible partisan criti- 
cism will be more nearly a disagreement on 
the emphasis to be attributed to and the ap- 
propriate means for achieving policy goals 
on which there is essential agreement than 
a call for a radical new approach to our for- 
eign policy. While there are ideological ex- 
tremes in either party that would impose 
their view of reality on the world scene with 
possibly catastrophic results, the debate on 
foreign policy should focus essentially on 
approach and technique. Both parties 
should aim for a foreign policy most appro- 
priate to the realization of American na- 
tional objectives in a changing international 
context. The party in power attempts to 
shape and implement that policy—the op- 
position party reviews this performance and 
offers constructive criticisms where the party 
in power has failed. 

Admittedly this is a simplistic ideal. The 
extremes of left and right will inevitably add 
coloration to the party roles. More impor- 
tant, it is unlikely that any administration 
could shape such an ideal policy. In reality, 
the national policymaker can never foresee 
all the contingencies. Policy will still be 
made in large part off the cables. Even in 
the absence of crisis the policymaker will 
not face unambiguous situations. He can- 
not read the intentions of his adversaries 
with any degree of certainty. The opposition 
is even more disadvantaged, having to read 
policy after the fact and not having the 
benefit of the intelligence apparatus, essen- 
tial to a dependable evaluation of policy. 

ASSISTANCE THROUGH CRITICISM 

If one excludes intense ideological debate 
from the practice of responsible partisan- 
ship, there still remains an important role 
for the opposition. Within the context of 
the current consensus there is ample room 
for Republicans to emphasize their greater 
concern for the soundness of the American 
economy as it bears on our foreign policy; 
the problems of negotiation with the Soviet 
Union; the intractability of cold war issues; 
the importance of power in diplomacy; and 
the possibilities for encouraging free enter- 
prise abroad through our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, given the continuing and per- 
haps inevitable problems of the administra- 
tion in the attempt at an ideal foreign 
policy, it should be the function of the op- 
position to assist the administration through 
independent criticism of its efforts. As Pres- 
ident Kennedy himself observed while his 
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party was in opposition, The Nation's inter- 
est must come first in foreign policy; and as 
a part of that, it seems to me, it’s up to the 
minority party to present realistic and con- 
structive alternatives when they believe it 
in the national interest,“ Thus contrary to 
the Cassandras who deny any partisan criti- 
cism as divisive, responsible partisanship is 
essential to the national interest. 

Responsible partisanship should direct it- 
self toward a range of questions: Has the ad- 
ministration clearly articulated U.S. goals 
and a strategic design for realizing them? 
How effectively has the administration sensed 
and in the longterm historical 
trends that will bear on our policy? How 
well has it evaluated the ever-shifting nature 
of the Communist challenge? Has the ad- 
ministration given full consideration to all 
relevant factors in determining its objectives 
and designing its strategies? Has it defined 
and can it defend the assumptions under- 
lying its policies? Is the President organiz- 
ing and mobilizing his policy staff resources 
effectively to achieve these objectives? Is he 
recruiting the best talents available and is 
he matching them to the needs of policy 
formulation and implementation? Do we 
have a scale of priorities in our policy or 
means for assessing the achievement of our 
policy goals? 

This entire range of questions is a legiti- 
mate area for the attention and concern of 
the loyal opposition. A serious examination 
of our current situation affords little ground 
for complacency. 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE GRAND DESIGN? 


A broad critique of the Kennedy record in 
foreign policy—from the position of responsi- 
ble partisanship—reveals some basic flaws 
that may escape a partial critique or that 
may be ignored by an ultrapartisan critique. 
First, the Kennedy administration, while 
relatively successful in articulating the out- 
lines of a grand design, has in the process 
confused image with reality with disastrous 
consequences. We have had the illusion 
rather than the substance of a foreign policy 
as our setback in Europe vividly illustrates. 
Not unrelated to the illusion of policy is the 
cyclical exaggeration of mood to which this 
administration seems prone in its assessment 
of our policy and international position. The 
second flaw in the Kennedy record is its 
style of operation or more precisely the ex- 
cesses of that style with the resultant effects 
on the policymaking machinery of the State 
Department. After examining each of these 
flaws, we shall consider the implications for a 
responsible opposition strategy. 

The illusion of policy: The grand design 

The role of articulating long-term strategy 
for the New Frontier has been delegated to 
W. W. Rostow, as confirmed in his assignment 
as Chairman of the Policy Planning Council 
of the State Department. Rostow has argued 
that the administration has a clear and con- 
structive strategy that goes beyond the mere- 
ly defensive reaction to crises that are forced 
upon us. American strategy by his defini- 
tion has five dimensions: (1) Strengthening 
the bonds of association among the more in- 
dustrialized nations in the northern portion 
of the free world, and mobilizing their re- 
sources for worldwide tasks; (2) helping to 


Africa, 

Middle East; (3) fashioning new links, a 
new north-south tie between the more devel- 
oped and the less developed areas; (4) in 
the military sphere, closing off areas of vul- 
nerability to minimize the number and effec- 
tiveness of Communist probes; and (5) draw- 
ing the nations now under Communist 
regimes e the free world community 
both by int Communist expansion 

e by exploiting special areas of overlapping 
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These dimensions of strategy have found 
expression in the proclamation of bold poli- 
cies, the Alliance for Progress, the decade of 
development, counterinsurgency, the At- 
lantic Alliance, etc. But what have they 
meant in substance? How are we proceeding 
to implement our strategy? 

Take for example the Atlantic Alliance, 
the basic dimension of our strategy. The 
single major policy speech on the alliance 
prior to the crisis of British exclusion from 
the Common Market was the President’s ob- 
servation that: “It would be premature at 
this time to do more than to indicate the 
higher regard with which we view the for- 
mation of this partnership. The first order 
of business is for our European friends to 
go forward in forming the more perfect 
union which will some day make this part- 
nership possible.” Our policy proceeded on 
the assumption of European integration. 
The Trade Expansion Act for instance con- 
tained a special EEC negotiating authority 
that would be fully operable only if Britain 
joined the market. At the crucial juncture 
in British negotiations with the market, we 
precipitated a major political crisis for the 
Conservative Government (which was 
pledged to British entry, unlike the Labor 
opposition) by unilaterally canceling the 
Skybolt missile—a decision that circum- 
vented the normal State Department chan- 
nels. The subsequent Nassau agreement 
with the British (at which the Secretary 
of Defense and not the Secretary of State 
was the chief policy adviser to the Presi- 
dent) ignored the political sensitivity of the 
French and was the immediate cause of the 
rejection of the British membership bid. 
(See George Gilder, “Why the United States 
Is Failing in Europe,” Advance Notice, Jan- 
uary 29, 1963.) 

With economic unification thwarted for 
the time being, we continued apace with our 
“design” for a NATO military strategy. 
Again there was no evidence that the admin- 
istration had thought through the substance 
of its proposals to the allies. First we sug- 
gested a multinational nuclear force, with 
separate national contingents, to Britain and 
France. Then we added a separate multi- 
lateral nuclear force for NATO. The NATO 
force was to consist of a polaris submarine 
fleet. Then we shifted to surface ships. We 
were willing to discuss majority control. 
Now we insisted on the veto power. To fill 
out our defenses to the North we brought 
diplomatic pressure to bear on Canada (again 
out of State Department channels) bringing 
down the Government of one of our allies in 
the process. And to add insult to injury the 
Secretary of Defense later publicly declared 
that the Bomarc missiles which had been the 
focus of the Canadian controversy were ob- 
solete but would serve to draw fire from the 
Russians. The record reads like a comedy of 
errors. But it is a tragic commentary on the 
illusion of our policy. The record could be 
reviewed in other areas—the Allianza, or 
southeast Asia—with equally distressing con- 
clusions. 

Administration failures should not be 
used, however, as an excuse to reject the re- 
sponsibilities implied in the grand design. 
The opposition should reaffirm the objectives 
of our policy but it should also ask why we 
have met with the temporary setbacks. 

Part of the reason for our failures can be 
traced to the optimistic assumptions under- 
lying our strategy. In the words of Assistant 
Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland, U.S. for- 
eign policy can be “confident in its course 
because the record of the cold war, the cur- 
rent behavior of the Soviet Union, an assess- 
ment of its own strength, and a reasoned 
view of the ‘third world’ of the future all 
contribute to a picture of a world in which 
many elements—including time—are work- 
ing on the side of freedom.” In a similar 
vein is Walt Rostow’s view that the under- 
lying forces of history are working in our 
direction. 


June 25 


The illusion of a foreign policy lends itself 
to bold pronouncement and optimistic fore- 
casts. A policy of substance will be more 
cautious in the objectives it sets and the 
claims it makes. It will not be as likely to 
fire the imagination of the people nor will 
it be as likely to disappoint them. It will 
not be as subject to fluctuations of mood. It 
will not indulge in orgies of self-congratula- 
tion after success nor brood darkly in frus- 
tration and despair at its failures. One 
would have hoped that the experience of 
more than 2 years in office would have edu- 
cated the administration to the fact that 
policy is defined both in conception and in 
implementation. 


The style of operation: Kennedy and his 

advisers 

Perhaps a more basic reason for the failure 
of the grand design is the President’s mode 
of operation. Each President brings to his 
office a distinctive style of administration 
and operation. The organizational pattern 
of the White House staff, executive office, and 
line departments will reflect this style. In 
the area of foreign policy; Presidential style 
will bear especially on the use of the Secre- 
tary of State, National Security Council, and 
State Department policy machinery. An un- 
derstanding of Presidential style is essential 
for an intelligent analysis of foreign policy 
performance. 

John F. Kennedy assumed the Office of 
President with a distrust bordering on con- 
tempt for the institutionalized Presidency 
of the Eisenhower era. The emphasis of the 
New Frontier was action; the slogan, “Let’s 
Get the Country Moving Again.” The Ken- 
nedy style as it developed involved two ele- 
ments: (1) an increased centralization of 
decision making power in the person of the 
President; and (2) the infusion of Presi- 
dential energy into the administrative sys- 
tem through his personal initiative, supple- 
mented by a personalized White House staff. 

The Kennedy style found theoretical jus- 
tification in the writings of Richard E. Neu- 
stadt and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. The cen- 
tralization of decision making power under 
the President was to ke effected through 
what Neustadt termed “action-forcing proc- 
esses”; i.e., “recurrent circumstances or pro- 
cedures that assure a flow of concrete issues 
to the President for definite decision by a 
certain date.” Closely related to Neustadt’s 
theory was what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., de- 
fined as the competitive theory of admin- 
istration of the Roosevelt administration. 
Schlesinger and apparently the new Presi- 
dent as well were impressed by the Roosevelt 
model. Schlesinger writes that Roosevelt 
“deliberately organized—or disorganized— 
his system of command to insure that im- 
portant decisions were passed to the top. 
The favorite technique was to keep grants 
of authority incomplete, jurisdictions un- 
certain, charters overlapping. The result of 
this competitive theory of administration was 
often confusion and exasperation on the 
operating level; but no other method could 
reliably insure that in a large bureaucracy 
filled with ambitious men eager for power, 
the decisions, and the power to make them, 
would remain with the President.” 

A second aspect of the Kennedy style, a 
corollary to the process of forcing decision 
up through the administration hierarchy to 
a focus at the presidential level, was the free 
use of the President’s personal initiative and 
a small, unspecialized staff of Presidential 
assistants. The White House aids were to 
perform the troubleshooting and intelli- 
gence functions necessary to keep the system 
operating smoothly. The President could 
employ them to short circuit administrative 
bottlenecks at lower levels, to break the log- 
jams in the upward flow of policy decisions. 
As Schlesinger has noted, the competitive 
theory of administration retains room for 
administrative maneuver on the part of the 
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President. In Roosevelt's case it made flexi- of alter ego to the Secretary that Douglas The lessons: A responsible opposition 
bility easy. Dillon had ably filled under Secretary Herter. strategy 


In the early days of his administration the 
President proceeded to implement these 
theories. The various staffs that Eisenhower 
had added to the National Security Council 
machinery were eliminated or transferred to 
the State Department. The President sur- 
rounded himself with a highly intelligent 
and articulate group of advisers, including 
McGeorge Bundy, W. W. Rostow, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. Special Assistants were 
added in response to crises: Maxwell Taylor 
(after the Bay of Pigs) and Lucius Clay 
(after the wall). The President relied 
closely on other advisers—Ted Sorensen and 
his brother Bobby—in important problem 
areas related to the State Department and 
CIA. Implicit in his staffing and in the 
infrequent use he made of the National Secu- 
rity Council or Cabinet was a lack of con- 
fidence in the formal machinery of Govern- 
ment. 

The Bay of Pigs marked the first major 
crise de confiance within the administration 
and it prompted a reassessment of the Ken- 
nedy style. The major focus of attention 
was the top level of the State Department. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ASSISTANTS 


When the President appointed Dean Rusk, 
it was suspected by most observers that 
John F. Kennedy intended to be his own 
Secretary of State. The organization of the 
White House staff and the selection of a 
large part of the State Department before 
Rusk's appointment appeared to confirm 
this, Cuba illustrated the extent to which 
the White House and not the Secretary of 
State or State Depatrment had become in- 
volved in policymaking. Three Presidential 
assistants, Richard Goodwin, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr, and Schlesinger had responsibility for 
Cuba and Latin American affairs during the 
early months of the new administration. 
The position of Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs was not filled 
until June, after more than 20 candidates 
had been considered. One of the major 
reasons for the difficulty in filling this key 
post was reportedly the fear that White 
House intervention would undercut the 
authority of the Office, 

Secretary Rusk took a passive attitude 
toward the CIA operation as it developed. 
Tad Szule and Karl Meyer in their lucid 
account, “The Cuban Invasion: The Chroni- 
cle of a Disaster,” note that Rusk's concep- 
tion of his job was that of an implementer 
and not an originator of policy; Rusk actively 
discouraged subordinates from getting 
involved. Thus the State Department’s in- 
telligence unit and policy planning staff did 
not participate in the formative policy stage. 

Dean Acheson has warned that “unless the 
Secretary has the President’s most intimate 
and abiding confidence and respect, he is 
only a diplomatic bureaucrat.” The Kennedy 
style implied such a role from the outset. 

On November 26, 1961, the President an- 
nounced a major shift of personnel, includ- 
ing the transfer of three important White 
House staff members to State. The Kennedy 
style was apparently swinging back to a more 
traditional mode of operation. Greater re- 
liance was to be placed on the State Depart- 
ment with its professional and diplomatic 
resources. Walter Lippmann referred to the 
move as “heartening evidence of the Presi- 
dent's uncommon ability to learn from ex- 
perience.” The assignment of Rostow as 
chairman of the policy planning staff, of 
Fred Dutton as Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, and of Goodwin as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs all suggested a significant change 
in emphasis in the President’s thinking. Un- 
der Secretary of State, Chester Bowles, who 
had been given a rather nebulous jurisdic- 
tion in rethinking American policies was re- 


placed by George W. Ball with the assump- 
tion that Ball would play the stronger role 


It appeared at last that the President was 
concerned about the problems of administer- 
ing the huge State Department bureaucracy. 

The third and most recent phase of the 
President’s approach to foreign policy has 
been marked by a decline in the position 
of State, a greater reliance on the advice of 
Secretary of Defense Robert Strange McNa- 
mara, and the renewed importance of the 
White House staff under McGeorge Bundy. 
A New York Times feature article last 
December, in speculating on who was the 
real Secretary of State in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, mentioned Bundy, Robert 
Kennedy, and the President (Dean Rusk was 
conspicious in his absence). It is an open 
secret that the Bundy staff prefers the effi- 
cient executive operation of Defense under 
McNamara to the Rusk administration of 
State. 

The new Bundy-McNamara axis has re- 
created the problems of the pre-Bay of Pigs 
period. The swift movement of decisions 
through action-forcing processes may force 
premature policy decisions without sufficient 
staff work. The Skybolt and Bomarc affairs 
point out the costs of ignoring the political 
implications of military questions of a sup- 
posedly technical nature. There still re- 
mains the risk of usurpation of power from 
the line agencies by Presidential assistants, 
not confirmed by the Senate, operating in 
anonymity, responsible to no one but the 
President. Who drafted and approved the 
message to Canada that forced the resigna- 
tion of the Diefenbaker Government? There 
can be little question that extensive policy 
involvement by White House staff in agency 
affairs weakens the position of the responsi- 
ble Cabinet officer and causes confusion and 
demoralization within the Department. 

Thus after 2 years of experimenting with 
the administration of foreign affairs the 
President has not resolved the dilemmas 
posed by his own style of leadership. The 
State Department remains an enigma to the 
New Frontier yet it is hard to see how the 
President can translate the ideals of the 
grand design into a coherent, thoughtout, 
strategic plan without fully mobilizing the 
foreign policy staff resources of the Depart- 
ment. In the absence of such a mobiliza- 
tion we shall continue to generate the illu- 
sion but not the substance of policies. It 
may well be that this flaw in our policy is 
the inevitable result of a style of adminis- 
tration that places a premium on action for 
action’s sake. 

One final reservation should be raised 
about the Kennedy style. Its greatest limi- 
tation is the burden it places on the Chief 
Executive. Schlesinger warned that “only 
@ man of limitless energy and resource could 
hold such a system together. Even Roose- 
velt at times was hard put to keep it from 
flying apart.” The burdens of the Presi- 
dency in the foreign policy area are infi- 
nitely greater in 1963 than they were in 
1933. The expectations of Kennedy and his 
advisers in the personalized Presidency have 
been far too optimistic. There are un- 
fortunately no indications that the expecta- 
tions are being scaled down. 

A review of the record of the past 2 years 
should leave little room for doubt that there 
are serious deficiencies in the administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs. Kennedy sup- 
porters argue however that the gain in 
creativity and new ideas since the Eisen- 
hower era more than compensates for the 
mistakes made. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
goes even further in assigning a positive 
value to administrative disorder. Order 
stifies creativity. The creative process is 
almost always disorderly, he notes. However 
it is one thing to argue for creativity and 
quite another to excuse chaos—any degree 
of chaos—as essential to it. The test of 
policy is in its results. 


What should the Republican response be to 
the demonstrated weaknesses in our diplo- 
macy? Admittedly some of the problems are 
endemic to the Kennedy administration it- 
self. But beyond that there are steps that 
the opposition can urge in the Nation's 
interest. 

First in long-term importance is the 
strengthening of the State Department and 
the career foreign services. The Herter Com- 
mittee report, “Personnel for the New Diplo- 
macy,” sets forth a number of proposed 
reforms: an Executive Under Secretary, For- 
eign Development and Foreign Information 
Services to parallel the Foreign Service, 
transfer of civil service personnel to Foreign 
Service status, and a National College of For- 
eign Affairs. The opposition should evalu- 
ate these proposals on their merits and urge 
the President to implement the most prom- 
ising. In light of the disinterest that the 
President and Secretary Rusk have shown 
toward the actual administration of the De- 
partment, Republicans may be able to make 
a substantial contribution in this area. Fur- 
ther studies should be made into the organi- 
zational structure of the Department. Criti- 
cal observers such as George Kennan and 
Stewart Alsop have commented on the prob- 
lem of laying and overstaffing. 

There will not be much political capital 
in State Department reform. The demon- 
ology of the McCarthy era (I have the 
names of 57 card-carrying Communists in 
the State Department) may have produced 
short-term electoral gains for some irrespon- 
sible politicians but its major effect was to 
demoralize and weaken the career foreign 
service, The U.S, Information Agency was 
virtually destroyed in the process of exor- 
cising the demon. The Republican Party 
must not yleld to the radical discontent of 
its rightwing. Rather, it should apply itself 
quietly and maturely to the questions of how 
better to administer the affairs of state. 

Second, a responsible opposition criticism 
should go beyond the immediate crises or 
errors in our diplomacy to discover and illu- 
minate basic weaknesses in our policy ma- 
chinery. For instance, the Bay of Pigs illus- 
trated the lack of executive control over 
the intelligence establishment. The oppo- 
sition should have pressed for a full con- 
gressional investigation of the CIA role in the 
Cuban operation, if necessary in executive 
session. The proposed joint committee of 
Congress to oversee the CIA and intelligence 
community should have been discussed in 
this context. Other errors, such as the Cana- 
dian note, should be investigated to deter- 
mine where the malfunctioning occurred. 
The opposition may have to pursue such in- 
vestigations by themselves but they will have 
the minimum salutary effect of keeping the 
President aware of the opposition’s concern 
for higher standards of performance. The 
British system affords the opposition the 
vehicle of question time in the House of 
Commons, A mature opposition response in 
our system will probably have to rely on some 
variant of the technique of congressional 
investigation. The current campaign for 
minority staff in the Congress should equip 
the opposition with better staff resources for 
such a role. 

Finally, a responsible opposition strategy 
should offer alternative approaches where the 
administration has failed or is frustrated. 
These alternatives should be thought out 
carefully in terms of our overall strategy. 
They should be internally consistent and 
their implications thoroughly understood. 
They should serve as a point of reference for 
intelligent policy debate. These strict re- 
quirements may mean that the opposition 
will have no responsible alternative in some 
instances. It may serve the national inter- 
est better on such occasions to be silent. An 
example, however, where mature thought and 
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criticism is needed is our alliance policy. 
Governor Rockefeller has in this regard sug- 
gested a three-point program to avoid a 
paralysis in our Atlantic policy: (1) a com- 

ive trade agreement with Britain and 
the Commonwealth to increase free world 
trade; (2) amendment of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act now that the assumption of British 
membership in the Market has not been 
realized; and (3) the creation of a political 
body to set common goals and to develop 
common policies for the Atlantic alliance. 
A responsible opposition should attack these 
and other problems—the deteriorating sit- 
uation in southeast Asia, the Alliance for 
Progress, Cuba—in a constructive fashion. 
This approach will win the greatest respect 
among the electorate. But the final test of 
its success will not be partisan gain but a 
strengthening of America’s position of inter- 
national leadership and the processes of gov- 
ernment necessary and appropriate to such a 
role, 


STRONG-ARM TACTICS USED BY 
KENNEDY TO INFLUENCE NEWS 
MEDIA ON RECENT WHEAT REF- 
ERENDUM 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration has clearly used 
Federal licensing power to blackjack 
radio and TV stations into publicizing 
the administration viewpoint on the 
wheat referendum. 

Ray Fitzgerald, Deputy Administrator 
of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, wrote a letter— 
given below—ureging local agriculture of- 
ficials to make use of free radio-TV time 
since stations have to have their licenses 
renewed by the Federal Government. 

This grab for public service radio-TV 
time is a flagrant example of Govern- 
ment brainwashing, and reflects a con- 
tempt for traditional independence of 
the news media. Either that, or it re- 
flects an incredibly self-righteous notion 
that the public interest and Kennedy 
interest are one and the same. 

The arrogant effort to club licensed 
news media into accepting the party line 
or suffering the consequences is even 
more frightening than the acreage 
shackles the referendum proposed for 
wheat farmers. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s thinly veiled demand 
for free time or else states: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1936. 
To: State executive directors. 
State committeemen. 
From: Deputy Administrator, State and 
county operations. 
Subject: Public service time on radio and 
3 for wheat program informa- 
on. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
encourage you to make full use of radio and 
television public service time in getting to 
farmers the facts they need to have before 
voting in the national wheat referendum on 
May 21. Radio and television have special 
advantages in communicating to farmers be- 
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cause of their timeliness and their broad 
availability to rural people wherever they 
live. 

An additional advantage is that broadcast - 
ing stations have a special obligation to the 
public which does not exist in the case of 
publications, 

Stations have an obligation to provide 
free time for the presentation of public serv- 
ice information—especially in the field of 
agriculture. This is spelled out in the laws 
governing the licensing of stations by the 
Federal Communications Commission. These 
stations must renew their operating licenses 
every 3 years, and they want to make a 
good record in public service programing 
because this is a factor in renewal. 

Radio and television stations, in applying 
for licensing and renewal, make this promise 
(of public service programing) in return 
for two special favors granted by the Govern- 
ment: (1) The exclusive use (in an area or 
in the Nation) of a frequency within a 
broadcast band which is the property of the 
Government and the American people, and 
(2) the policy of the Government not to 
establish federally-operated stations in com- 


petition with stations operated com- 
mercially. (Federal stations are the rule in 
many other countries.) 


This does not, of course, make the stations 
subject to dictation. 

A given station does not have to devote 

any specific share of its broadcast time to 
public service programing. Nor is it re- 


eral obligation to provide its listeners wtih 
information on public programs of impor- 
tance to them. This has been particularly 
emphasized in the case of farm listeners, 
which have been a concern of the 


implies an obligation to meet the needs of 
rural areas.) 

Information on the 1964 wheat program, 
including the issues involved in the national 
wheat referendum, is clearly public affairs 
material which a station can legitimately be 
asked to broadcast on a free basis at hours 
convenient to rural listeners and viewers. 

The program was developed, and the ref- 
erendum provided, by an act of 
This is the same Congress under whose laws 
commercial radio and TV stations are per- 
mitted to operate. Moreover, this is not a 


rather a public matter of concern to all the 
people and of paramount economic interest 
to an important part of the Nation’s radio 
and television audience. 

State and county offices and farmer com- 
mittees should therefore feel no hesitation in 
asking for adequate free time for the pres- 
entation of information relating to the na- 
tional wheat referendum. 

It should be pointed out that most sta- 
tions are eager to carry out their public 
service obligation, as well as to program ma- 
terial of wide interest (which the referen- 
dum is). Many stations are already using 
tape recordings and other material on the 
referendum, issued from the Department. 
In the case of most other stations, the lack 
of participation is the result—not of their 
un ess—but rather of our failure to 
enlist their help and to provide them with 
good material and We should, of 
course, make every effort to fit into the sta- 
tion’s programing pattern. 

As I indicated, we are in no position to in- 
sist on a station’s cooperation, and should, 
of course, use extreme care to avoid giving 
the impression of coercion, threats, or the 
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like. However, it is not out of order to sug- 
gest that information on the referendum 
might be within the public service policy of 
the station—and to explain that the legisla- 
tion which provided for the referendum is 
the law of the land and fully deserving of 
the station’s attention. In this respect, it is 
on a par with information about the Federal 
income tax, Government bonds, and Federal 
research results. It might also be explained 
that many of the station’s listeners have an 
economic stake in the question and are en- 
titled to consideration. Also, it is impor- 
tant for stations to realize that the statutory 
obligation to disseminate this information 
rests with the Department of Agriculture. 
The referendum is merely a legally prescribed 
part of the program through which farmers 
are given veto power on marketing quotas 
after quotas are proclaimed under the law 
but before they are applied to farms. 

We should not be expected to buy com- 
mercial time and cannot legally do so. Nor 
should we be limited to using purchased 
time made available by some other organiza- 
tion or firm. This would be contrary to the 
American system of broadcasting. Although 
we may participate in commercially spon- 
sored programs under appropriate conditions, 
we must not be limited to such programs. 

As you know, interests representing one 
point of view in the referendum are blanket- 
ing radio and television stations with ma- 
terial in heavy quantities. It is not ex- 
pected that we can match the flood of ma- 
terial from this group, which is also in a 
Position to buy time. But it is essential that 
we act aggressively to make use of public 
service time on radio and television stations 
at times of day when farm people are listen- 


May I emphasize in closing that you will 
find that the overwhelming majority of com- 
mercial broadcast people are cooperative to 
the Department of Agriculture, and we 
peer always approach them with this in 
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Does this power play represent the 
status between Government and freedom 
of the news in contemporary America? 
Control of the news is unquestionably a 
Kennedy objective. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST THE GLOBAL 
MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
justly proud of the efforts of our service- 
men in cold war situations occurring in 
such places as Vietnam. Yet, through 
an oversight in our current laws, a grate- 
ful nation cannot award its highest 
decorations to these men for their acts 
of heroism and gallantry in the fight 
against the global menace of commu- 
nism. 

Under existing laws, the Medal of 
Honor, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Navy Cross, the Air Force Cross, and 
the Silver Star may be conferred only for 
acts which occur during periods of war- 
time when the United States is actually 
engaged in armed conflict with an enemy 
of this country. No provision is made 
for recognizing those who distinguish 
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themselves under conditions short of an 
actual conflict in which the United States 
is formally engaged. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which extends the 
authority to award these honors to those 
men who bring glory upon their country 
and upon themselves while engaged in 
cold war actions against hostile foreign 
forces. 

Acts of military bravery are not lim- 
ited to situations in which war has ac- 
tually been declared. While the cold 
war continues we must realize the sacri- 
fices our boys continually make to pre- 
serve peace and democracy in the world. 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 
NEEDED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma IMr. Epmonpson] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced H.R. 7234, a bill 
to establish water resources research cen- 
ters at land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities and to promote a more adequate 
national program of water research, 
This bill, identical in its provisions to S. 2 
as passed by the other body, is designed 
to carry into effect one of the major rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources. 

Mr. Speaker, every student of water 
problems and water legislation is familiar 
with the work of that great committee, 
which was led with outstanding ability 
by one of the greatest congressional au- 
thorities in this field, the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee on 
Water Resources, which was organized 
in 1959 and considered the entire field of 
water needs over the period of approxi- 
mately 2 years, made a report in January 
1961 which indicated some of the fields 
of research in which work really needs 
very badly to be accelerated. 

Quoting from that report, I find the 
following language: 

(a) The committee believes that substan- 
tial research efforts are justified 
toward acceleration of all possibilities for 
increasing usable water supplies, for mak- 
ing more efficient use of present supplies by 
such means as reducing evaporation from 
the surface of reservoirs. 


Mr. Speaker, this is one point on which 
there is very serious concern about the 
need in the State of Oklahoma. 

Further quoting from the report: 

(b) Elimination of water-loving vegeta- 


tion along the edges of water courses and 
reservoirs, 

(c) Changing or modifying a forest and 
vegetative cover on watersheds to reduce 
evapotranspiration. 

(d) Reducing seepage losses in irrigation 
canals and other water distribution systems 
and other wasteful practices. 
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(e) Reduction of dilution requirements 
for pollution abatement by development of 
improved methods for treatment or control 
of waste materials that are disposed of in 
water. 


Mr. Speaker, this is another one that 
vitally concerns us in Oklahoma and 1 
am sure in every area where there is a 
pollution problem. 

(f) Waste water salvage. 

(g) Reuse, recycling, and elimination of 
wasteful use by industry. 

(h) Desalting of saline or brackish water. 

(i) Weather modification, 

(j) More accurate quantitive forecasting 
of meteorologic events. 

(k) Application of nuclear products in re- 


(1) Improved use and control of ground 
water. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no question about 
the fact when you look at what is being 
spent today on water facilities and com- 
pare it with what is being spent in the 
field of research, that research is a very 
neglected area. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Udall, testified today before the House 
8 on Interior and Insular Af - 
fT 2 

Let me remind you that expenditures 
on water facilities in the United States 
are now more than 810 billion per year 
but we know that this will have to be 
multiplied very substantially to meet ris- 
ing water requirements. In the multi- 
billion-dollar water expenditures, re- 
search is only three-fourths of 1 percent 
of the total. 

No progressive industry can remain 
healthy with such inadequate attention 
to research. Let me cite a few figures 
from industry for comparison. 

The oil and gas industry annually 
spends on research and development the 
equivalent of about 3 percent of its sales 
revenue, and in the chemical industry 
the figure is about 6 percent. In 1959, 
the latest year for which I have data, 
research and development expenditures 
by industry amounted to $914 billion. 
For example, the electrical and commu- 
nications industries spent 82 ½ billion on 
research and development. The automo- 
tive industry research and development 
expenditures of $866 million equaled over 
12% percent of the investment in pro- 
duction plant, property, and equipment. 

By way of comparison, the value of 
water resources plant, property, and 
equipment may be estimated to be some- 
where between $10 and $30 billion, or 
more. If only 3 percent of that plant 
value were available for water resources 
research, it would be at least $300 mil- 
lion a year. For fiscal year 1964, the 
Federal water resource research program 
amounts to about $76 million, including 
89% million for research and training 
facilities. 

The Federal Government, the States, 
and local governments need vigorous re- 
search programs to maintain the effi- 
ciency of their operations in the water 
resources field. Doubling or tripling of 
water research is certainly necessary. 

This was the testimony today of the 
Secretary of the Interior on this subject. 

The bill I have introduced, which is 
identical to Senator ANDERSON’S bill, and 
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very similar to a bill introduced by our 
colleague from New Mexico [Mr. Morris], 
and others, is a bill which approaches 
this problem at a more modest level, yet 
does contain some salutary provisions 
to improve the research effort which is 
being made at State and local levels as 
well as at the Federal level. ‘Title I of 
the bill authorizes payment of a sum, 
starting at $75,000 and increasing to 
$100,000, annually, to a land-grant col- 
lege, State university or other institu- 
tion of higher education in each State 
to establish a water resources research 
institute or center, to do competent re- 
search, investigations, or experiments in 
the broad field of water and related 
resources, and so forth. 

Section 100(b) authorizes an addi- 
tional $1 million appropriation increas- 
ing $1 million annually to $5 million in 
fiscal year 1968, and thereafter, to 
match, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
funds made available to the State insti- 
tutes or centers for water research 
projects. 

‘Title TI of the bill establishes a second 
grant, matching, and contract fund 
through which financial assistance may 
be provided to any educational institu- 
tions, private foundations, private firms 
or individuals, or with local, State, and 
Federal agencies to undertake research 
in water resources problems on which 
work is deemed desirable and which are 
not otherwise being studied. 

Section 200 authorizes appropriation 
of $5 million to the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1964, increasing $1 million a 
year for 5 years and continuing at $10 
million annually thereafter, for the pur- 
pose of making the grants, contracts, 
matching, or other arrangement for 
water resources research. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not think there 
is any question about the need, when 
you look at the overall problem, for an 
expanded effort in this field. The 
Department of Commerce has estimated 
that the necessary investment which we 
must have in the United States in the 
way of water facilities from 1959 to 1975, 
a 16-year period, is a total of $171 bil- 
lion. The Council for Science and 
Technology estimated that by A.D. 2000 
we will require water to meet the needs 
of our society here in the United States 
equal to 75 percent of the total runoff in 
this country. That compares with 
today’s use and requirement for 25 per- 
cent of the total runoff in the United 
States. I do not know of any better way 
to close these remarks pointing to the 
need for this program than to quote from 
the report of the Council for Science and 
Technology outlining the very serious 
need for this program. ‘The language 
of the report is as follows: 

Technological and economic developments 
leading to marked reductions in future re- 
quirements for water withdrawal, to lower- 
ing of the unit cost of water structures, and 
to greater utilization of underground storage 
are clearly desirable. Otherwise, both the 


economic and social costs of meeting future 
water needs will be painfully high. 


Research offers increasing opportuni- 
ties to reduce the funds which are going 
to be necessary to meet our water needs 
in this country and to effect genuine sav- 
ings in this field. 
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I earnestly hope we will soon see a 
favorable report on this legislation by 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and its overwhelming 
adoption by this body. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to commend 
the gentleman for calling attention of 
the Members of the House to the cause 
of research in conserving our water re- 
sources. Also I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman and the Members 
to the work which is now being carried 
on by the Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources and Power of the Committee on 
Government Operations headed by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES], 
on which I serve as a member. We have 
been conducting an extensive series of 
hearings on the subject of water pollu- 
tion and water resources. There has 
come to my attention as a member of 
that subcommittee, in the hearings, the 
importance of coordinating research ac- 
tivities in this area and to prevent the 
overlapping of effort on the part of the 
numerous Federal agencies primarily. I 
have sensed an existing lack of coordi- 
nation which is going to take the effort 
of all the Members of this Congress to 
see we get the maximum result from it 
when we appropriate for this purpose. 

Also, I want to commend the gentle- 
man for the aspect of his bill which as I 
understand it would delegate to the 
States and to the State universities an 
important part of this research activity, 
because I do feel research with regard 
to the subject of water resources and wa- 
ter pollution is going to have to be con- 
ducted in local areas where we find the 
problems affecting our water resources 
and water pollution that occurs in these 
different areas. 

I would hope that the effort which is 
being exerted by the gentleman may be 
coordinated with other efforts being ex- 
erted to the end that we can secure the 
maximum result, and in a manner which 
is going to be the most efficient and most 
consistent with our system. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his contribution. 
I have the highest regard for the gentle- 
man from Alabama, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources and 
Power of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and I am quite sure that 
that subcommittee is making a splendid 
contribution in this field. 

I neglected to mention title III of this 
bill directs under section 300 the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to arrange for 
the regular advice and cooperation of all 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with water problems and of State 
and local governments and private in- 
stitutions, to the end that work con- 
ducted under the act does not duplicate 
established water research programs. I 
am aware of the recognition in this 
proposal of the need which the gentle- 
man pointed out. 


H.R. 3297 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to advise the House that the gen- 
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tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] has 
advised that in addition to the bills 
previously announced he will call up 
on Thursday next, under unanimous 
consent, H.R. 3297, to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to exempt from 
income taxation certain nonprofit cor- 
porations and associations organized to 
provide reserve funds, and for other 
purposes. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the misinformation which Members 
of this Congress have been subjected to 
in the current campaign being waged 
by a public relations firm for the private, 
fee-charging agencies against the pub- 
lic employment service and the State 
agencies affiliated with it heaps dis- 
credit, rather than credit, on the private 
agencies, 

I am astounded at the implication that 
we, in the Congress, would not see 
through their inaccurate accusations, 
and further, that we are so ill in- 
formed of the operation of Government 
programs that we would cooperate in 
efforts to scuttle the public employment 
system. 

To illustrate the reasons for my as- 
tonishment, I want to repeat two of 
the charges being made in this cam- 
paign. I repeat them not to honor them, 
but to discredit them for what they are, 
misrepresentation of the facts. 

The fee-charging agencies, inaccu- 
rately advised, contend that the public 
employment offices were established to 
serve only the unemployed, and that 
their services should be limited only to 
the unemployed. 

Those who envisioned and created the 
public employment service did not in- 
tend to impose such narrow and dis- 
criminatory limitations. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 says, and I quote: 

It shall be the province and duty of the 
Bureau to promote and develop a national 
system of employment offices for men, 
women, and juniors who are legally qualified 
to engage in gainful occupations. 


This does not say some men, women, 
and juniors. The public employment 
offices have always made their services 
available to all who request them. 

But suppose the wishes of the fee- 
charging agencies were carried out. 

What would happen to the man who, 
studying in his spare time, has improved 
his skills, and qualified himself for a bet- 
ter job, while working full time at a job 
demanding lesser skills? If he comes to 
the public employment service for job 
assistance, is he to be told to stay where 
he is, that nothing can be done for 
him because he is already employed? 
Ridiculous. 
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I am not deluded into believing that 
this sudden concern on the part of the 
fee-charging agencies is for the welfare 
of the unemployed worker. But I am 
deeply concerned that the agencies 
should be encouraged to realize fully 
that employed workers who are unhappy 
at their work or who are underemployed 
and not working at their highest skills 
can create an unhealthy economic-social 
condition in our country. These people 
often feel imprisoned in a land of free- 
dom. 

Another charge made by the private 
agencies is that the employment service 
is trying to put them out of business. 
The public employment service has no 
mandate, and it better have no intention 
or desire to put these agencies out of 
business. There is a great need for con- 
tinuing to expand employment channels. 
There is more than enough room for both 
public and private employment agencies 
in meeting the need for solving our un- 
employment problems. And the people 
through the Congress, not the Federal or 
State agencies, will decide if or when 
the private agencies shall be restricted 
in interstate commerce. 

But the most serious distortion of fact 
being repeated over and over in this un- 
scrupulous campaign is the charge that 
60 percent of the people placed in jobs 
last year by the public employment serv- 
ice were people already employed. This 
is patently and unequivocally not true. 
The charge is a deliberate distortion of 
a statement made by the Administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
In his statement, the Administrator re- 
ferred to a 1959 household survey per- 
formed by the Bureau of the Census. 
This study showed that of every five 
workers newly hired by employers all 
over the Nation from all hiring sources 
and through any and all hiring channels 
three of them were employed, one was 
unemployed and one was a new entrant 
into the labor force. 

But these figures have been twisted. 
The charge says 60 percent of all public 
employment service placements last year 
were of workers already employed. The 
figures quoted had absolutely no rela- 
tionship to public employment service 
placements; not last year, not any other 
year. 

The twisting of fact by any person 
petitioning the Congress does that per- 
son a great dishonor. It is most unfor- 
tunate when that petition is written in 
innocence and on reliance of the peti- 
tioner’s own agent. I am sure the great 
majority of owners of private fee-charg- 
ing agencies would not with malicious 
intent misinform any Member of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
support an appropriation to continue the 
valuable service of assisting all persons 
to find jobs which will utilize their skills 
to the greatest capacity. 


LET GOOD WILL HAVE A CHANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had the privilege of reading a sound 
and well-reasoned editorial from the 
Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press of June 14, 
1963, relating to the mob-incited violence 
in our country today. 

I feel all the Members should be in- 
terested in this comment. The editorial 
was written prior to the brutal slaying 
of the young white soldier here in Wash- 
ington, and the barbarous ambush slay- 
ing of the young white lawyer as he was 
riding in an automobile near Washing- 
ton on the Baltimore Freeway. 

As the editorial points out, tensions 
and violence are aggravated by and will 
continue to increase so long as Federal 
Officialdom encourages and abets the 
mob demonstration in violating the laws 
of the land which forbid trespassing, 
breach of the peace, and violence. 

Our law enforcement officers need sup- 
port in upholding law and order. 

I include the mentioned editorial as a 
part of my remarks: 

Ler Goop Witt Have A CHANCE 

President Kennedy says he is appalled by 
the “barbarity” of the ambush slaying of 
an NAACP official m Jackson, Miss. 

So is every other decent American, Negro 
or white. But as they are appalled along 
with the President, many of them also can 
reflect on the fact that they, if not the Pres- 
ident, could see what was co; j; 

This is not the last death that will take 
place in the silly period this country is in, 
when the President of the United States 
in effect endorses the law of the jungle, 
then is “appalled” at the result. If the 
President, without playing political favor, 
had simply upheld the law, and encouraged 
local authorities to uphold the law, the 
dangers over which he now wrings his hands 
would never have presented themselves. 

There are people of low character in both 
Negro and white races who will quickly re- 
sort to violence when they are thwarted, 
confused or frustrated. It is those people 
who fight it out on the streets when local 
law and order fall down as the result of in- 
timidation from the Department of Justice 
and the Federal courts. 

The record of recent racial violence, North 
and South, in this country shows that the 
blame for bloodshed is about equally divided 
between the races, with the thugs of one 
race not one bit better or worse than the 
thugs of the other. 

But there is a measure of responsibility, 
shared by the President, his brother Robert, 
and a variety of agitators in both Negro and 
white organizations, for stirring up the 
thugs by refusing to uphold law and order. 

Until the President becomes as colorblind 
as he says justice ought to be, and until the 
President carries out his oath of office to 
uphold the laws, instead of playing politics 
with a highly explosive emotional issue, 
bloodshed is going to be an increasingly 
shameful phenomenon in this country. 

It is high time for people of good will, of 
both races, to point out to the President that 
racial harmony and trust are being destroyed, 
not enhanced, by a Presidentially endorsed 
flaunting of the law. It is time to cut out 
agitations, riots and demonstrations and get 
down to the business of being decent Amer- 
icans, In that atmosphere good will might 
have a chance. 

If the President intends to be President of 
all the people, as he claims, then let him 
get at the job in truth and not merely in 
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voice. Impartial law enforcement is the 
answer to today's tensions, and there is no 
other. The increasing wave of violence 
across the country is ample proof of the 
fact. 


SAN FRANCISCO FARMERS’ MARKET 
OBSERVES 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
Mr.SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, a unique 

experiment in urban- rural relations that 
was begun 20 years ago in San Francisco 
in the form of a farmers’ market has 
succeeded beyond all expectations. 
There are farmers’ markets in many 
parts of the Nation, but only in San 
Francisco is the farmers’ market a city- 
owned fruit and vegetable market where 
the farmers who grow the produce sell 
it at reduced prices direct to the house- 
wife who prepares it for eating. Other 
farmers’ markets operate in conjunction 
with wholesale produce outlets, or are 
privately owned institutions. 

This year the San Francisco Farmers’ 
Market is observing its 20th anniversary. 
In these two decades it has paid off capi- 
tal costs of $260,000 from earnings and 
now makes an annual profit for its 
owner—the city. Proceeds come from 
fees charged farmers for use of sales 
stalls. 

The market’s first location was Duboce 
Avenue at Market Street, where it began 
by selling surplus pears and apples. Four 
years later it moved to its permanent 
quarters at Alemany Boulevard and Bay- 
shore Freeway. The market has pros- 
pered, always under the guiding hand of 
its founder, John G. Brucato. Total 
sales since its beginning have now passed 
the $49 million mark. 

The market operates Tuesdays through 
Saturdays. A grower may sell only the 
products that he has grown himself. 
The leading commodities offered for sale 
are—depending on the season—potatoes, 
tomatoes, lettuce, carrots, corn, cauli- 
flower, squash, onions, apples, apricots, 
pears, plums, melons, grapes, oranges, 
grapefruit, and all varieties of berries. 

Mr. Speaker, during the peak produc- 
tion season, the number of farmers using 
the market varies from 30 to 50 on Tues- 
days to a high of about 120 on Satur- 
days. They come from 40 California 
counties ranging from Siskiyou to San 
Diego. 

Peddlers are not permitted to sell at 
the market. No resales of any kind are 
permitted. Only fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, nuts, honey and dried fruits—the 
latter brought to the market and sold in 
unbroken packages—may be sold at the 
market. 

The Farmers’ Market has helped im- 
prove urban-rural relations. It has led 
to a closer and better understanding be- 
tween the city consumer and the farmer. 

The San Francisco Farmers’ Market 
continues to operate as a service to all 
who may wish to avail themselves of this 
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unique effort in bringing urban con- 
sumers into direct contact with rural 
fruit and vegetable producers. 


ACTION IS NEEDED NOW 


‘The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lrno- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
again today to speak on a subject on 
which I have found it necessary to dis- 
cuss on Many occasions. It is a sad re- 
flection that I do have to come here so 
often and address the House, in the hope 
of bringing to the attention of the Nation 
a problem which has not been solved and 
which needs solving. If there is any 
title I would have for my remarks, it 
would be Action Is Needed Now.” 

Mr. Speaker, H.R, 6196 has been re- 
ported out of the Agriculture Committee, 
and Report No. 366 reflects a lot of hard 
work, some controversy and a salutary 
effort on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Agri- 
culture to correct the inequities of the 
two-price cotton system. Very frankly, 
I would not prefer the approach of H.R. 
6196, but Iam going to support the legis- 
lation because it appears to me that this 
is the only possible solution in this Con- 
gress and action is needed now. Rather 
than plagiarize, I include an editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S.C., of June 12, 1963: 

ACTION Is NEEDED 
tion before Congress is aimed at 
relief for the hard-pressed cotton industry, 
the industry which supports numerous jobs 
in Kershaw County and South Carolina. 

Since 1960, cotton has lost almost a million 
and a half bales in its domestic market, Ex- 
ports have fallen from a 5-year average of 6 
million bales annually to around 4.5 million 

With markets dropping off, surpluses are 
mounting and the threat of a drastic acreage 
cut looms. This cutback would affect not 
only the grower whose sound operation 
depends on sufficient acres for efficient use of 
his resources but also millions of other 
people in the cotton industry and in busi- 
nesses supplying goods and services to the 
industry. 

Cotton’s big problem is that it’s being 
priced out of its markets, It needs emer- 
gency assistance to enable it to become 
competitive, 

The cotton industry, however, can't expect 
Government subsidies permanently nor is 
it asking this, It’s asking for alleviation of 
the price situation, coupled with a massive 
research effort so farmers can lower costs 
quickly and thereby meet price competition 
on their own. 

Cotton consumption in the free world is 
at a level of more than 33 million bales 
annually and is rising. If U.S. cotton can 
become competitive, its share of the increase 
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I note, but not for the purpose of criti- 
cism at this time, that all the Republi- 
cans on the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee voted against this legislation. I do 
hope they will change their minds be- 
cause one of the most prominent Re- 
publicans of the United States and a 
distinguished and patriotic citizen who 
was formerly a Cabinet Officer, made 
a significant statement before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce on the 23d 
of May 1963, and while he did not back 
H.R. 6196, he pointed to the need for 
some provision, and he talked about 
many problems of the textile industry. 
I would hope that he would back the 
legislation because his backing of it 
would help the textile industry, and we 
are in need of some legislation now in 
order to maintain our status quo. If 
H.R. 6196 is not the correct approach, 
we have to have some vehicle in which 
to travel in the right direction until we 
find such an alternative as may be pro- 
posed. I enclose the statement at this 
point: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. STEVENS, PRESIDENT, 
J. P. Srevens & Co., Inc., Berore U.S. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, TEXTILE 
SUBCOMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 23, 
1963 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Robert T. Stevens. 
I am president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
producers of textile products from cotton, 
wool, and manmade fibers. We have 55 
manufacturing piants in nine States from 
Maine to Alabama. I am currently serving 
as first vice president of the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Institute, Inc. In the 
normal course of events I will become presi- 
dent for a term of 1 year beginning in Oc- 
tober. The ATMI does not embrace the 
woolen and worsted industry; therefore I 
appear today as an individual businessman. 

Stevens’ 35,000 employees are keenly in- 
terested in the deliberations of this sub- 
committee and, on their behalf, I take this 
opportunity to thank each member of the 
subcommittee, especially the chairman, for 
the sustained interest which you have shown 
in the problems of the American textile in- 
dustry and the fine workers who look to it 
for their livelihood and that of their fami- 
lies, 

Textile industry problems have been the 
subject of three studies by this sucommit- 
tee. The present hearing is the fourth. As 
the record indicates, this is my third appear- 
ance before this distinguished subcommittee. 
I have made every effort to cooperate with 
you. Your official reports in 1959, 1961, and 
1962 were models of objectivity and they 
focused much needed light on our problems. 

As a result of your efforts, as well as the 
outstanding efforts by others—particularly 
the President's milestone, seven-point textile 
program of May 2, 1961—some progress has 
been realized. This progress is well known 
to this subcommittee and to others familiar 
with the textile industry. I need not discuss 
it at this time unless, of course, it be the de- 
sire of the subcommittee that I do so. In- 
stead, I would like to focus primary attention 
on the very serious and steadily deteriorat- 
ing situation with regard to the woolen and 
worsted segment of the overall textile in- 
dustry. 

In my opinion we are in serious trouble. 
American wool manufacturing is in a pre- 
carious state. Congress, in passing the Wool 
Act of 1954, did so as a “measure of national 
security“ and declared that wool is an es- 
sential and strategic commodity.” Congress 
acted wisely but let us bear in mind that be- 
fore raw wool actually acquires strategic 
value it must be fabricated into wool prod- 
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ucts for military and essential civilian de- 
mand. Without adequate wool manufactur- 
ing facilities in the United States and the 
necessary skills available in time of over- 
riding national need, of what value is raw 
wool? 

Woolen equipment, processing and skills 
are greatly different from the machinery, 
processes and skills prevailing in other seg- 
ments of the textile industry. The average 
cotton manufacturing plant, for example, 
cannot possibly produce the wool goods 
needed by the military. Since Congress 
really passed judgment on the combined wool 
situation in the Wool Act of 1954, it seems 
ironic that 9 years later and scores of mill 
liquidations later there still has not been one 
single action to control the devastating 
growth and impact of imported wool prod- 
ucts from cheap-labor foreign countries. 

In 1947, the wool industry had 36,972 
broadlooms in place. By 1962, this figure 
dropped to 15,136. In 1947, the industry had 
3,331,000 spindles in place and by 1961 (latest 
figure available) spindles dropped to 1,170,- 
000. In 1947, the United States could count 
on 2,656 combs, an absolute key machine in 
the worsted manufacturing process. By 
1961, this figure dropped to 1,564. 

Meanwhile, during 1947, imports of woven 
fabric in chief value of wool were just 
4,635,000 square yards and, by 1962, they in- 
creased to 65 million square yards. In addi- 
tion to this increased yardage, imports of 
wool products in every other major category 
have also mounted astronomically. It is es- 
timated that total wool product imports dur- 
ing 1962 amounted to 20 percent of domestic 
consumption, 

Statistics available thus far in 1963 in- 
dicate imports for the year will be still 
higher. These are the dismal facts which 
confront the American woolen and worsted 
industry. These are the facts which have 
led to the great deterioration of this in- 
dustry. And, with these facts in mind, it is 
not difficult to understand why so many wool 
mills have gone by the boards during the past 
several years, although effective controls over 
wool textile imports could have prevented 
the major portion of these losses. 

In 1961, at least nine woolen and worsted 
mills were liquidated. The largest of these, 
the Peerless Woolen Mills of Rossville, Ga., 
was a lamentable loss to the country’s mo- 
bilization base. It had been a prime source 
of woolen cloth for America’s armed services 
in World War II and in the Korean war. In 
1962, eight additional mills were forced to 
liquidate. And, thus far in 1963, 10 have 
announced their closing, showing an ac- 
celerated rate of liquidation. 

One of these is owned by J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc. It is the Marland plant located in 
Andover, Mass. The decision to close the 
plant was not arrived at lightly. The com- 
pany has owned the Marland plant since 
1879. During World War II and the Korean 
war, this mill produced desperately needed 
uniform cloth and blankets for the military. 
In recent years, the Stevens Co. made large 
capital expenditures in the Marland plant 
both in modernization of the building and 
on the latest type of equipment in order to 
remain competitive. The machinery is mod- 
ern. But, imported fabrics, particularly 
those from Japan, similar to the fabrics man- 
ufactured at the Marland plant were offered 
in the American market in the case of one 
very important line at about 40 cents a yard 
below our actual cost. This is not competi- 
tion—it is legalized economic piracy. 

In the Stevens Co. we are struggling 
very diligently to keep our remaining six 
New England woolen mills and eight south- 
ern woolen mills in operation. If this dis- 
tressing wool import situation is not re- 
versed, it is extremely difficult to give 
assurance to this subcommittee that these 
thousands of jobs and million dollar payrolls 
can be continued unimpaired. Without 
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effective action by our Government to con- 
trol wool textile imports, it is crystal clear 
that additional mills in this industry will 
be liquidated. 

The members of this subcommittee are, of 
course, keenly aware of the disastrous effects 
foreign textile imports have had upon the 
entire American textile industry. The 
President, on May 2, 1961, indicated in point 
six of his seven-point program that he was 
directing the State Department to arrange 
an international conference to seek an 
understanding between the principal textile 
exporting and importing countries to pro- 
vide a basis for trade that will avoid undue 
disruption of established industries.” 

On June 30, 1961, the President in a letter 
to Congressman Vinson, dean of the House 
and chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, said: 

“It should be borne in mind that the con- 
templated (cotton textile) negotiations are 
designed as one of a series of efforts to as- 
sist the textile industry. Our objective is 
to assist the industry to overcome all of the 
handicaps which it faces. The State Depart- 
ment is being instructed to get the best pos- 
sible relief, not only for cotton, but for other 
fibers.” 

In a letter from the special assistant to 
the President to the chairman of this sub- 
committee in January 1962 it was stated: 

“After the conclusion of the permanent 
(cotton) textile agreement the problem of 
the wool and manmade fiber industries will 
certainly be attacked.” 

Sixteen months have passed and as yet 
no action has been taken. In testimony be- 
fore this subcommittee last year, on Janu- 
ary 16, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs testified regarding a pos- 
sible international arrangement to control 
wool textile imports and apparel. On page 
86 he said: 

“T think it is a matter of implementation 
of the President’s seven points that was put 
in the hands of the interdepartmental tex- 
tile committee at the cabinet level. The ap- 
propriate answer is that they have not taken 
the decision to proceed in the wool field.” 

One paragraph beyond, the Assistant Sec- 
retary added: 

“What we have learned here will be of 
great help to us if and when we decide to 
tackle the problem of wool,” 

Unlike the President’s letter to Mr. Vinson 
and the special assistant to the President's 
letter to the chairman of this subcommittee, 
the Assistant Secretary of State left con- 
siderable doubt as to what, if any, action 
would be taken with respect to wool. 

The international cotton textile arrange- 
ments, both short and long term, have been 
implemented. I repeat, the situation with 
regard to wool is deteriorating rapidly—ac- 
tion is needed. It is needed now. Commit- 
ments with regard to this problem have 
been made and, respectfully, I submit that 
these commitments of the President of the 
United States were made in good faith and 
I am convinced that he intends to carry 
them out. 

Having had some experience in the service 
of our country, an order by the President 
of the United States, to my way of thinking, 
should be sufficient to move mountains. It 
seems strange to me, therefore, that some- 
where, somehow, and for some reason within 
our Government, there is a reluctance—and 
an unwillingness—to implement the Presi- 
dent's seven-point textile program. Why? 
I do not know. 

According to stories appearing in the trade 
press, the State Department feels that it 
would be difficult to obtain an international 
arrangement on wool textile and apparel 
imports similar to the international cotton 
arrangement. Apparently, no reasons for 
this have been made public. I personally 
do not understand why such an agreement 
could not be obtained, particularly so if 
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there were a concerted effort and a deeply 

felt conviction that such an arrangement 

is both desirable and necessary. 

Almost 1 year ago, on July 3, 1962, the 
National Governors’ Conference took a strong 
position regarding textile imports. I shall 
read only one paragraph from the resolution 
but the entire text is a part of my state- 
ment: 

“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL GOVER- 
NORS’ CONFERENCE, HERSHEY, PA., JULY 3, 
1962. 

“World trade 


“Whereas encouragement of world trade 
and commerce is essential to friendly rela- 
tions with the people of other nations and 
to the economy of our own country, and this 
should be continued with due regard to the 
ultimate effect on our domestic economy 
and national security; and 

“Whereas employment security and job 
opportunities of millions of American citi- 
zens in major segments of our economy have 
already been seriously affected by excessive 
imports: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Governors urge further 
development and complete implementation 
of international arrangements on trade in 
cotton, wool, synthetic and silk fiber textile 
products with due regard for the impact on 
American industry and agriculture; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this 54th annual meeting 
of the Governors’ conference hereby urges 
and requests the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government to give 
full effect not only to the provisions of our 
trade acts which are designed to promote 
increased trade with other nations, but also 
those provisions which are designed to pre- 
vent excessive imports of any goods or com- 
modities which would endanger the national 
security or the domestic economy of the 
United States.” 

Members of the subcommittee, I am the 
great-grandson of the founder of the Stevens 
Co. Throughout its 150-year history, many 
Stevenses and literally hundreds of dedicated 
men have gradually built the company to its 
present size and diversification within the 
textile industry and within the American 
economy. 

We in Stevens are builders. We always 
have been. Our policy is to build, not de- 
stroy. We are interested in progress, not 
stagnation. We feel that our 35,000 em- 
ployees are our most valuable asset and our 
greatest responsibility. We want to provide 
more employment opportunities, not take 
them away. Parenthetically, I would like 
respectfully to commend Senator COTTON of 
this subcommittee for a statement he made 
in the Senate 1 week ago yesterday. He 
said: 

“Personally, I am a little tired hearing 
the constant reference to industries and 
manufacturers. I think the time has come 
when we should begin to refer to them as 
jobmakers, because they are the ones who 
produce the jobs in this country.” 

Yet, what can we do? How can we plan 
for future expansion when cheap imports 
reduce the potential so drastically. Imports 
have forced us to close an important Mas- 
sachusetts woolen mill such as Marland. Are 
woolen jobs more important for Japanese 
workers than for American workers? 

On January 16 last year, in testifying be- 
fore this subcommittee, I mentioned the 
liquidation of A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., of Mon- 
son, Mass. In announcing the liquidation of 
this fine 99-year-old company, Mr, Ellis laid 
the blame squarely and solely on unre- 
strained wool textile imports. He said that 
these imports, produced under conditions 
prohibited by law in the United States, 
rendered continuance of his business enter- 
prise “economically infeasible.” Thus, an- 
other important producer of wool frabic for 
the military fell by the wayside, but, if the 
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demise of the Ellis mill pained our Govern- 
ment as it should have, the sympathy out- 
side of this committee was barely audible. 

Since then, many additional wool mills, 
as I mentioned earlier, have been lost to the 
American economy and the mobilization 
base. One such mill, the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co. of Stafford Springs, Conn., an- 
nounced its closing on April 26 to take effect 
in the next few months. The president of 
the company, Mr. Ronald A. Mitchell, said 
that in spite of the efforts by its 250 em- 
ployees to continue in business, the tre- 
mendous and uncontrolled increase in im- 
ports from low-wage countries has disrupted 
the markets for the high-quality fabrics 
produced by Cyril Johnson.” 

During World War II, this woolen com- 
pany produced 3 million yards of woolen 
goods primarily for the Navy. This was 
enough fabric to manufacture about 1 mil- 
lion garments. During the Korean war, 
Cyril Johnson produced 650,000 yards of 
woolen goods—again for the Navy. 

During these two national emergencies, 
practically every woolen plant was manu- 
facturing essential fabrics for the military. 
Should a similar international crisis arise, 
to which woolen manufacturer will the mil- 
itary turn? Will these goods have to come 
from Japan or from Europe? 

The announced liquidation of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co. came as a surprise to 
many persons in and out of the industry. 
However, Mr. Mitchell, who made the an- 
nouncement, appeared before this distin- 
guished subcommittee on September 22, 
1958, during hearings in Hartford, Conn. 

He cited nearly 5 years ago the difficulties 
his company was having in meeting compe- 
tition from the Japanese based upon Japan's 
cheap wages. The question was asked, “In 
which * * * categories do you find the 
keenest competition from Japan.” Mr. 
Mitchell’s answer was straightforward. He 
said, “There is no competition, they have 
just taken the business away.” His answer 
is one which we in Stevens recognize as an 
absolutely true statement because similarly 
the Japs took away most of our fine quality 
flannel business. The warnings and danger 
signals to the wool industry have been 
posted a long time but thus far to no avail. 

By any calculation, by any stretch of the 
imagination, by any lopsided logic—no 
reason—no good reason exists for denying 
the American wool industry fair treatment 
against unrestrained wool imports. Fair 
treatment would be in keeping with the 
spirit and intent of the President’s seven- 
point program. Is it unreasonable to ask 
that the American wool industry and the 
American workers be given some considera- 
tion as the deluge of imports increases? 

There is a challenging article in the June 
issue of the Reader’s Digest which reached 
the news stands yesterday. It deals pri- 
marily with the raw cotton and cotton tex- 
tile industries under the title “Costly 
Chaos in Cotton—Time To End It.” 

The final paragraph of this article seems 
just as pertinent to the woolen industry as 
it does to the cotton. It reads as follows: 

“The people of the United States, in the 
hope of promoting prosperity and peace, have 
assumed enormous burdens, both economic 
and military, around the globe. Our com- 
mitments have been based on confidence in 
the Nation’s unprecedented economic 
strength. To allow that strength to be un- 
dermined by carelessness or lack of fore- 
sight—as it has been in dealing with the 
cotton problem—is to invite disaster. We 
cannot improve the world’s economy by 
weakening our own.” 

Words used to describe the present state 
of the American wool industry import prob- 
lem have been strong, forceful, and frank. 
The problem is not new. It has been the 
bane of this essential defense industry for 
several years. Two important questions con- 
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fronting the industry and its employees need 
prompt answers. When will the facts of this 
situation be recognized? When will the 
remedial action be taken? 

Surely, responsible officials realize that 
should an all-out international emergency 
occur, the total production of the industry 
as presently constituted would not be suffi- 
cient to satisfy military and essential civilian 
requirements. This being the case, the ele- 
mentary conclusion to be reached is that 
hindsight won't solve the problem and 
surely it is no substitute for the wool fabrics 
which will be needed. 

Mr Chairman, in a letter to you dated 
January 30, 1959, from the OCDM (now Office 
of Emergency Planning) the Assistant Direc- 
tor submitted a lengthy statement regarding 
the American textile industry and its rela- 


tionship to national security. It said, in 
part: 
“The subcommittee indicated particular 


interest in receiving an expression as to the 
OCDM’s position on the essentiality of the 
domestic textile industry. On this point 
there need be no equivocation. The OCDM 
regards the textile industry as an essential 
industry and considers it an essential part 
of the Nation’s mobilization base.” 

The statement just quoted has remained 
in the record of this subcommittee during 
the past 4 years and 4 months. It has not 
been rescinded by the OEP or its Director. 
For more than 2 years, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning under the Executive Office 
of the President has been studying the ques- 
tion of the textile and apparel industries’ es- 
sentiality to national security. In my 
opinion, the facts warranted a favorable find- 
ing long ago. With a favorable finding, the 
industry—more par*icularly the wool manu- 
facturing segment of it—would have looked 
forward to a halt in the erosion process 
which has taken place in the last few years. 
The continued loss of these jobs would have 
ceased. Our mobilization base in wool man- 
ufactures would have been strengthened. 
America’s military posture would have been 
enhanced. 

The petition with supplemental informa- 
tion seeks the recommendation of the OEP 
Director and approval by the President to 
establish quotas on textile imports under 
the national security provisions of our for- 
eign trade law. In view of the clear-cut 
finding by the OCDM, predecessor agency of 
the OEP, that textiles constitute an essen- 
tial industry, and in view of the crisis con- 
fronting the American textile industry, par- 
ticularly the wool segment thereof, I do not 
think it inappropriate for me to urge this 
subcommittee to request a status report from 
the Director of the OEP regarding the in- 
vestigation being conducted. Two years 
seems to me to be a very long time to deter- 
mine the outcome of an investigation of 
conditions in an essential industry. 

If there is any doubt—even now—as to the 
outcome, surely it is far wiser to err on the 
side of import controls rather than on the 
side of no restrictions. Considerations of 
America’s national security should be con- 
trolling at all times. 

I think the American people expect our 
national security to be protected in simple 
things like food and clothing just as much 
as in the complicated field of modern weap- 
ons systems. 

I thank you. 


On May 28, 1963, the Southern States 
Industrial Council which calls itself the 
voice of the conservative South,” made a 
significant statement on the cotton sub- 
sidies, and I include that statement at 
this time in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT ON COTTON SUBSIDY 

The Southern States Industrial Council at 
its annual meeting held at Hot Springs, Va., 
on May 21-22, 1963, unanimously approved 
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the following statement on the plight of the 
cotton textile industry: 

“This industry is deeply ailing. Beset 
by the large and growing competition of for- 
eign imports and synthetic fibers, both em- 
ployment and profits continue to decline. 
New investment and modernization are in- 
hibited due to artificial conditions created 
by Government and which the present ad- 
ministration has solemnly promised to re- 
move. 

“The most serious of these is the 8½ cents 
per pound ($42.50 per bale) differential in 
the price of raw cotton. This differential 
operates domestic manufacturers 
and in favor of their foreign competitors. 
This has been recognized by the administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture as 
an indefensible inequity which should be 
speedily corrected. 

“On the grounds that this 8½ cents per 
pound ($42.50 per bale) subsidy on export 
cotton is highly discriminatory against the 
textile industry in our Nation, we urge its 
speedy removal. 

“We believe that such action will benefit 
the cotton farmers by increasing consump- 
tion, stimulating employment, and profit not 
only the cotton textile manufacturers but 
their customers as well through more attrac- 
tive prices for a very important part of the 
family budget.” 


I am mindful of the fact that certain 
people of the textile industry have made 
statements that Senator Tatmapce’s bill 
with some features of the Cooley bill 
would solve the cotton problems. Per- 
haps, then, this offers an avenue to solu- 
tion. Perhaps if the Cooley bill were 
passed, and I again urge and beg my 
Republican friends for their support if 
they are sincerely interested in helping, 
that when it gets to the Senate to be 
amended there would be amendments 
from Senator Tatmance’s bill and then 
everybody could vote for the legislation 
when it came out of conference, and 
others would note that we have really 
been the congressional architect of a 
legislative monument heralding and as- 
suring the future of cotton textiles. To 
give the benefit of some of the thinking, 
I insert in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial on “Cotton Comments,” of 
Robert Moore and Co. I may not agree 
with all of it but I think the Congress 
is entitled to have the benefit of all the 
thinking we can collect. 

Senator TALMADGE’s BILL, WIra SOME FEA- 
TURES OF REPRESENTATIVE COOoLEY’s BILL, 
WILL SOLVE THE COTTON PROBLEM 
On May 23, Senator TALMADGE addressed the 

Senate as follows: 

“Mr. President, the existing Federal cotton 
program—when studied in the cold light of 
present-day economics and commonsense— 
is so utterly foolish and financially disastrous 
as to defy the imagination. Any reasonable 
appraisal of the program can lead to only 
one conclusion: The program is an abject 
failure. Its injustice to the cottongrower 
is incredible. Its effect on the textile manu- 
facturing industry is devastating, Its cost 
to the American people is such that—if the 
facts were fully known and understood—it 
would cause a great public outcry. I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that unless this ill-con- 
ceived program is abandoned, we will see the 
end of cotton in the United States. 

“Although cottongrowers and the textile in- 
dustry, with its hundreds of thousands of 
employees, already are staggering under this 
ruinous program, there is still time to save 
cotton. If the facts are faced and if bold 
and positive action is taken by the Congress, 
this vitally important segment of the na- 
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tional economy can be revitalized and put 
back on the road to recovery. Mr. President, 
the American public is entitled to know the 
truth about the miserable plight of cotton. 
The people should know the facts about a 
cotton program which costs them approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year—including some 
$600 million in price-support payments, over 
and above the world price. And this is not 
including almost $2 billion in tax funds tied 
up in the more than 10 million bales of cot- 
ton in Government storage. What we have, 
Mr. President, is a costly and unsound cot- 
ton program which benefits only a few, at 
the expense of a great many. It is a pro- 
gram which doles out pittances to the needy 
and makes gifts of millions of dollars to 
those who do not need Government aid. It 
is a program which is driving the small and 
the medium-sized cottongrower off his farm. 
It is a program which is closing hundreds 
of textile mills and is throwing hundreds of 
thousands of workers into the ranks of the 
unemployed. It is a program which is caus- 
ing cotton acreage in the United States to 
shrink while encouraging foreign production. 
The purpose of any farm program is to help 
the farmer, to guarantee him a profitable 
position in the competitive, free enterprise 
economy of this country. 

“Let us see, Mr, President, what the Fed- 
eral cotton program accomplishes to achieve 
this desired aim. Let us see how it helps the 
farmer. According to the latest figures avail- 
able, in 1961 more than $600 million in pub- 
lic subsidies were distributed among cotton- 
growers. How was this public money 
distributed? Three hundred and twenty-two 
growers averaged $113,000 in support pay- 
ments, while 650,000 small farmers received 
$63 on the average. To break the figures 
down even further: Approximately 280,000 
small farmers received an average subsidy 
of $142, while 13 large growers received an 
average of $649,753 for their cotton. This 
can be expressed another way: Only 3 per- 
cent of our cotton farmers produce 56 per- 
cent of the national crop and receive 56 
percent of the support payments. Thus, 
hundreds of thousands of small farmers, 
struggling for a bare existence, are given 
little, if any, incentive to grow cotton. Con- 
versely, a few hundred growers, receiving 
handsome subsidies, whether they need it or 
not, find cotton farming profitable indeed. 

“The existing cotton program is highly 
popular with large growers. In 1961, 99 per- 
cent with 200 or more acre allotments, 
planted their acreage. On the other hand, 
more than 50 percent of the farmers with 
allotments under 10 acres planted no cotton. 
Mr. President, if the aim of the Government 
is to help small farmers, the cotton pro- 
gram is failing miserably. It is likewise a 
failure if the cotton program is meant to aid 
the textile industry. It is ironic that the 
Government would spend $450 million for 
public works to stimulate the economy, and 
at the same time force the country to pay out 
$600 million in a cotton subsidy program 
which is wrecking cotton production and the 
textile industry, the Nation's second largest 
employer. 

“The cotton situation has become so criti- 
cal that it demands a fresh and sensible ap- 
proach. My proposal for cotton legislation, 
the Cotton Domestic Allotment Act, in which 
the distinguished majority whip joined in 
sponsoring, is the least expensive, the most 
workable, and the simplest solution of this 
complex problem. My bill is designed to 
meet the needs of the small and medium 
cottongrowers, to insure them their fair 
share of the national income and to put 
cotton back on a free enterprise basis. It 
would eliminate the inequitable two-price 
cotton system and allow our mills to once 
again buy cotton at the same prices foreign 
milis pay. The Federal Government would 
be taken out of the business of buying, stor- 
ing, transporting, selling, and giving away 
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cotton which is done at great cost to the tax- 
Payers. Farmers would be free to farm as 
they please. Small growers would be in- 
sured a decent income while the large farm- 
ers could produce as much cotton as they 
wished for the world market without Gov- 
ernment restrictions. Under my compensa- 
tory direct-payment plan, the largest sup- 
ports would go to the small farmers, who 
need it the most, with lower price supports 
paid large growers. 

“Mr. President, the present situation must 
be corrected without further delay. The 
existing cotton program is in such a shambles 
that it cannot be built upon, added to, or 
even slightly modified. It must be relegated 
to the scrap heap. Any approach to cotton 
legislation which falls to fill the needs of the 
farmer and textile employees and manufac- 
turers will serve only to perpetuate what we 
all know to be a mess and will result in a 
dismal end for cotton.” 

The large producers and cooperative as- 
sociations oppose the Talmadge bill because 
of fear of a lower loan, liquidation of surplus 
stocks—which could cause lower world prices 
during the adjustment period—and possible 
problems in financing cotton production for 
the world market. While the United States 
produces one-third of the world supply, the 
producers acknowledge that under present 
laws the United States is a residual seller. 
In other words, our producers “eat at the 
second table.” 

Stable world prices, so lauded by the grow- 
ers, have been promoted by CCC’s holdings 
of large stocks of cotton financed by U.S. 
taxpayers. This has caused our producers 
to lose cotton markets to foreign growers 
and to manufacturers of synthetics. 

The Cooley bill, H.R. 6196 (S. 1151), will be 
workable only if the payment goes to either 
the producers or when cotton enters trade 
channels. The producers keep on insisting 
that the payments should go to the last 
seller or the mills. If they are successful 
in this attempt, the law will not solve, but 
will add, to the cotton problem. All cotton 
not in immediate demand will go into the 
loan, where the cream of it will be siphoned 
off, leaving the CCC to carry the culls. Mer- 
chant trade cannot carry cotton in competi- 
tion with the CCC. The futures market can- 
not function if the last seller provision is 
enacted. Thus, the private enterprise system 
and free market approach will be stified and 
the unsuspecting taxpayers will again be 
taken to the cleaners. They have only anted 
up over $21.5 billion for unworkable farm 
programs, or about one-fifteenth of our tow- 
ering national debt. Cotton losses com- 
prised 20 percent of the $21.5 billion. 


At this point I enclose an article from 
the State newspaper, Columbia, S.C., of 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963, entitled “USDA 
Official Backs Talmadge Cotton Bill.” 


USDA Orricilan Backs TALMADGE COTTON 
BıLı—WouLD END RESTRICTIONS ON PLANT- 
ING 


WasHIncTon.—An Agriculture Department 
spokesman expressed preference Monday for 
a cotton bill which would provide direct, 
graduated payments to cotton farmers. 

Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, testifying before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, said he believed that 
of all the bills before the group, the one by 
Senator Herman TALMADGE, Democrat of 
of Georgia, would make the greatest contri- 
bution. 

TALMADGE’s proposals would end all Goy- 
ernment restrictions on planting and grow- 
ing of cotton. 

It would, however, provide price support 
payments to farmers on their share of the 
domestic market. 

In his prepared statement to the commit- 
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said the Talmadge proposal would permit 
cotton to move freely through private trade 
channels at world prices, would be the lowest 
cost way of achieving a one-price system for 
cotton and would be simpler to administer 
than the present program. 

Murphy estimated the Talmadge approach 
would cost $667 million the first year, com- 
pared with an estimate of $461.5 million for 
the present program. But he said the cost 
should decline to $486 million in 2 or 3 years. 

TatmancE challenged the Department's es- 
timates of the cost of his bill as being too 
high. 

ELLENDER told Murphy he did not see how 
the committee could present the Senate with 
a cotton proposal which would be more 
costly than present law and at the same 
time ask for decreases in costs of other farm 
programs. 

TALMADGE’s bill would permit a farmer to 
grow all the cotton he chose for sale on the 
world market at world prices, which are sub- 
stantially below domestic prices. 

Each farmer would be given a share of the 
domestic market—in bales rather than in 
acres—on which he would receive a payment 
in the form of a loan or in cash. 

This payment, TALMADGE said, would be 
$2 to 36 cents a pound on the first 15 bales 
of production, 30 to 34 cents on the next 15 
bales and 28 to 32 cents a pound on all over 
30 bales. 

He figured the cost of the bill would be a 
maximum of $650 million yearly and might 
be as low as $300 million. And, he added, a 
return to a one-price system for cotton 
should save consumers from $400 million to 
$600 million yearly. 


The Joanna Cotton Mills Co. of 
Joanna, S. C., is not in my district, but 
I have the highest regard for the officials 
and the people who work there, and I 
have been the grateful recipient from 
time to time of their magazine entitled, 
“The Joanna Way.” In the June 1963 
issue of that publication is an excellent 
article on the two-price cotton system 
and I insert that article in the RECORD 
at this point: 


Two-Price Cotron Is Your PROBLEM DiI- 
RECTLY OR INDIRECTLY WHOEVER You ARE— 
Do You Own OR OPERATE A Business? Do 
You Use Textmse Goops? Do You Par 
TAXES? 


If so, the sad plight of the textile industry 
as a result of the two-price system of cotton 
costs is important to you. 

Of course it is to us at Joanna Cotton 
Mills—every one of us—because it affects our 
jobs, our benefits, our profits. 

We are concerned enough about the need 
for prompt removal of this “unique burden,” 
as President Kennedy calls it, that we post- 
poned for a month all copy prepared for the 
June Joanna Way. This issue of the maga- 
zine is devoted solely to a thorough presen- 
tation of the cotton and textile situation 
with the hope that every person who sees it 
will realize that he or she is affected by the 
problem. 

In addition to our regular mailing list, 
thousands of our customers and friends 
throughout the Nation will receive this June 
issue. The problem is vital to every one of 
them. It can be solved only by their active 
aid and support. 

The support needed is for the Cooley bill, 
H.R. 6196, expected to be introduced in the 
Congress this month. 

This bill, sponsored by Representative 
HanorD D. Cooter, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, was evolved on the basis of con- 
ferences with various elements of the cotton 
industry—producers, the trade, and the mills. 
It is designed to fill a need described by Mr. 
Coo.ey thus: 
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“Cotton is losing its markets, This is hurt- 
ing everyone concerned with cotton, and 
the general economy as well. The situation 
is serious. It commands the serious con- 
sideration and cooperation of cotton pro- 
ducers, cotton millers, and the cotton trade.” 

If, as Mr. Cooney said, the situation is 
hurting the economy, it is hurting 
every resident of the United States. 

When a segment of the agricultural econ- 
omy and a segment of the industrial economy 
lose, the Nation suffers. And the textile 
industry is second highest in the United 
States in employment. The effect of less 
income affects otherwise unrelated busi- 
nesses, whether goods or services. The loss 
of corporate taxes and personal income taxes 
reduces Uncle Sam’s tax take proportionately. 

All this affects you, whoever you are. 
Please read the facts and then put on the 
pressure for passage of the bill. And please 
encourage relatives, business associates, 
neighbors, and other friends to do the same. 

THE UNIQUE BURDEN 

“The inequity of the two-price system of 
cotton costs remains as a unique burden 
upon the American textile industry, for 
which a solution must be found in the near 
future” (President John F. Kennedy). 


THE PROBLEM 


1. U.S. mills must pay about one-third 
more for U.S. cotton than do foreign mills. 

2. U.S. mills use U.S. cotton almost ex- 
clusively, and only a trickle of foreign cotton 
is allowed to enter this market, 

3. Cotton constitutes more than 50 percent 
of the cost of manufacturing a typical cotton 
textile fabric, and an even higher percentage 
of yarn costs. 

THE RESULTS 

1. Spectacular increases in imports of for- 
eign textiles into the United States. 

2. Substantial losses of domestic cotton 
textile markets to paper, plastics, man-made 
fibers, jute, and other materials. 

8. A shrinking market for the output of 
U.S. cotton farms, 


THE REMEDY 


1, Each citizen informs himself on the 
problem. 

2. Each citizen, thus becoming concerned 
about the problem, informs his Senators and 
his Representatives that the Cooley bill is 
the best solution presently feasible. 


Also in that issue of the Joanna Way, 
was an article entitled “Cotton—To Go 
at Two Prices,” and I enclose that 
article: 

Corron—To Go AT Two Prices 
COTTON: A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Cotton is in a crisis situation. And the 
situation poses a major problem not only 
for the cotton industry, but also for the 
Nation. 

The trouble results from Government ac- 
tions and policies. Only Government action 
can remove it. And the key to successful 
Government action lies in widespread public 
understanding. 

Necessarily U.S. textile manufactures have 
a vital interest in any changes in the Gov- 
ernment’s cotton programs. 

This is because they are dependent upon, 
and the principal consumers of, American 
cotton. 

Most interested groups, including produc- 
ers, acknowledge that U.S. cotton has been 
and is now priced too high—not in terms 
of farm income, but in terms of meeting 
competition. 

U.S. cotton moves abroad only under the 
stimulus of an export subsidy. Even so, 
exports are lagging. 

U.S. consumption of cotton is pursuing a 
sharp downward trend. Markets once held 
by cotton are being taken over by man- 
made fibers, paper, plastics, jute, and a 
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variety of other competing materials. Price 
is responsible chiefly. 

American textile manufacturers find them- 
selves bearing an unfair burden. It is im- 
posed by the Government’s two-price 
cotton-marketing system. 

Upland-type cotton accounts for 98 per- 
cent of all cotton used in the United States. 
Barred by law from using more than about 
30,000 bales of such foreign-grown cotton a 
year, American mills must rely on American 
cotton. And they are required to pay about 
one-third more than foreign mills pay for 
any cotton, including American-grown cot- 
ton. 

Naturally, the U.S. textile industry seeks 
an end to the two-price cotton-marketing 
system. It seeks an elimination of the in- 
equity. It seeks only the privilege of buying 
American cotton at the same price at which 
it is made available for sale to foreign mills. 


HOW THE TWO-PRICE SYSTEM WORKS 


Recently, a cotton merchant in one of the 
Nation’s major marketing centers found 
buyers for two bales of cotton. The bales, 
for all practical purposes, were identical. 
Both went to textile mills, one in the United 
States and the other in a foreign country. 

The American mill paid $162.50 for its 
bale reflecting a Government-supported price 
of 32.5 cents per pound. The foreign mill 
paid only $120 for its bale of cotton, but the 
seller got the same price for it as he did for 
the bale sold to the American company. 

The difference—$42.50—was paid by the 
U.S. Government as a subsidy to bridge the 
difference between cotton prices in the 
Government-supported American market and 
the so-called free market in the rest of the 
world. The $42.50 subsidy is paid on every 
bale of American-grown cotton sold for ex- 
port. 

This means, of course, that American cot- 
ton textile manufacturers must pay about 
one-third more for American cotton than do 
foreign mills, 

By any judgment, the system is unfair and 
inequitable. 

ORIGIN OF TWO-PRICE COTTON 

Two-price cotton—one price for American 
mills, and a lower price for foreign mills— 
as a practical reality has existed since the 
middle 1950’s, but the system’s roots are laid 
deeply in the agricultural commodity price 
support programs adopted in the 1930's. 

Through the years, because of support 
prices, American cotton has been pegged at 
artificially high price levels at home and 
abroad. This has resulted not only in re- 
curring surpluses of American cotton, but 
also in stimulated production and consump- 
tion of foreign-grown cotton. Under the 
U.S. price support “umbrella,” the produc- 
tion of cotton in the foreign free world has 
risen from 16.3 million bales in 1955-56 to 
approximately 21.1 million bales in 1962. 
The U.S. share of total world production 
during this period has fallen. 

This foreign-grown cotton, although avail- 
able to mills in other nations, is kept out of 
this country by a very strict import quota, 
established in 1939, which limits imports of 
upland-type cotton to less than one day’s 
supply. 

As à result of the Government’s cotton- 
price policy, the United States all but lost its 
export market when, in 1955, exports fell to 
the lowest peacetime level since 1871. 

Thus, to counter the twin problems of 
American surpluses and increased foreign 
movement into traditional American export 
markets, the United States, in 1956, set up 
a special export subsidy program. The sub- 
sidy represents the difference between the 
price of U.S. cotton anc the so-called world 
price for cotton. It may vary from year to 
year, but since August 1, 1961, it has re- 
mained at 8½ cents a pound, or $42.50 for 
a 500-pound bale. And beginning August 
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1, 1963, in compliance with a recent official 
announcement, American cotton will be of- 
fered for sale for export on a bid basis and 
move at a possibly lower price. 

(The variation in bale prices—$172.50 
against $130, $182.50 against $140, $162.50 
against $120—is not inaccuracy in facts. 
Price depends on the quality, staple length, 
and the current market. In all examples the 
differential in the cost paid by American 
mills and by foreign mills is $42.50.) 

At inception it was recognized that such an 
export subsidy would create two disastrous 
impacts on the domestic textile-producing 
industry, both of which would require im- 
mediate corrective action: (1) it would kill 
off the textile export market, and (2) it 
would invite unfair-priced textile imports. 

To prevent the first of these, provision 
was made for the payment of an equaliza- 
tion fee on cotton textile exports on the 
same per pound basis as the raw cotton sub- 
sidy. However, efforts made at the time, and 
repeated since, have failed to provide an off- 
set for the far more important element of 
the problem—imports. 

IMPACT ON IMPORTS 


U.S. cotton textile imports made from 
lower cotton have increased spectac- 
ularly since 1956 while the export subsidy 
has lowered the price of American cotton 
to foreign textile mills. 

In 1955, immediately prior to the incep- 
tion of the cotton-export subsidy, imports 
of cotton products amounted to a 363,487,- 
000-square-yard equivalent. The current 
level is even higher. In the succeeding year 
the volume rose to a 451,350,000-square-yard 
equivalent. By 1960 this figure had risen to 
1,033,610,000 and in 1962 such imports 
amounted to a 1,165,878,000-square yard 
equivalent, more than triple the imports 
of 1955. 

Most of these increases in cotton textile 
imports have been in categories of products 
in which the raw cotton cost is the predomi- 
nant one in manufacturing costs, such as 
in yarns and gray goods. For example, im- 
ports of carded and combed yarn, produced 
with a minimum of labor, have increased 
from 142,000 pounds in 1955 to 28,453,000 
pounds in 1962. 

Cotton textile imports have taken over 
markets that otherwise would have been sup- 
plied by American-grown cotton processed 
by the American industry. 


COTTON’S COMPETITIVENESS 


The U.S. textile industry's success or fail- 
ure hinges upon its ability to obtain raw 
materials at a reasonable price, manufacture 
goods at the lowest possible production cost, 
and offer finished products to potential con- 
sumers at competitive prices. 

This ability shapes the textile industry's 
role as a customer for the American cotton 
farmer and manmade fiber products. 

Over the past 2 or 3 years cotton prices 
by Government action have been trending 
upward. Prices for manmade fibers and 
other competing materials have been drop- 
ping. 

In December 1961, the price of a key grade 
of cotton was 31.60 cents a pound. By mid- 
August the had moved to 34.90 cents, 
an increase of 3.3 cents a pound. 

Following an increase in the cotton price- 
support level in 1961, the price advantage 
rayon held over cotton at the initial process- 
ing level increased from approximately 6% 
cents a pound to about 14 cents. 

Other manmade fibers, which also can be 
handled on cotton textile manufacturing 
equipment, have scored price reductions in 
recent years, too. And a range of nonfiber 
products, such as paper and plastics, have 
taken over markets once held exclusively by 

because of price. 

Cotton now accounts for less than two- 
thirds of all fibers consumed, having expe- 
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rienced during 1961-62 a competitive loss of 
1,150,000 bales, - 

Clearly, ome conclusion is inescapable. 
The competitive character of cotton is color- 
E TERTE OS UU 8 «gee a 

the growers through the 
psec ea 


MEANINGFUL MEASUREMENTS 

U.S. cotton consumption for the current 
crop year is expected to total 8.3 million 
bales, as compared with 9 million in 1961-62, 
and trending downward sharply. 

Cotton exports are expected to amount to 
less than 4 million bales, as compared with 
4.9 million last year. 

U.S. cotton allotments have been reduced 
by the Government from 18.5 million acres in 
1962 to 16.3 million acres in 1963. 

Production from the 16.3 million acres is 
expected to exceed the current level of U.S. 
consumption and exports, unless a new price 
policy emerges. 

Foreign free world cotton production is ex- 
pected to total 21.1 million bales as com- 
pared with an estimated 19.3 million in the 
1961-62 crop year and 19 million in 1960-61, 

Foreign free world cotton consumption is 
expected to fall to 22.8 million bales from 
an estimated 23.5 million bales in 1961-62 
and 23.4 million in 1960-61. 

U.S. cotton stocks are expected to amount 
to 10.6 million bales as compared with 7.2 
million bales last August 1. 

As of March 15, 1963, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owned or held as col- 
lateral against price-support loans a total 
of 10.2 million bales as compared with 5.4 
million bales a year before, and it is antici- 
pated will own 814 million bales on August 
1 as compared to 1% million bales on the 
same date 2 years ago. 

Of the 10.2 million bales, CCO held 5.5 
million as collateral against loans as com- 
pared with 3.9 million a year ago. 

CCC investment in cotton has risen from 
$300 million to $1,750 million. 

A revision of the Government’s cotton 
program appears to be in the broad public 
interest. 

The program is of vital importance to the 
economic future of millions of men and wom- 
en whose livelihoods are linked to the pro- 
duction, handling, and manufacturing of 
cotton. 

It is of considerable concern to the econ- 
omies of countless communities and cities 
from Maine to California. 

It has a direct bearing on the fiscal situa- 
tion of the U.S. Government—tax receipt, 
Federal expenditures, international pay- 
ments. 

And it merits the attention of other ag- 
ricultural interests for the reason 
that acreage no longer used for cotton can be 
planted to other crops. Present policies have 
reduced planted cotton acreage from 16.3 
million acres in 1962 to an indicated 14.8 
million for 1963. Further reductions are 
in prospect. Cotton cannot be produced in 
other areas of the Nation but wheat, corn, 
soybeans, cattle, ete., can be produced in the 
Cotton Belt. Cotton-acreage reductions pose 
a threat to the already burdensome surpluses 
experienced by other important agricultural 
commodities. 

A need for a solution to the problem has 
been voiced by President Kennedy, Cabinet 
officers, Members of Congress, spokesmen for 
cotton-producing organizations and other 
segments of the cotton industry, and edi- 
tors of trade and general newspapers and 
magazines. 

A DESIGN FOR A SOLUTION 

An end to the unfair results of the two- 
price cotton system conceivably could be 
achieved in several ways: 

1. The Government could impose an im- 
port fee on the cotton content of textile- 
product imports to equalize or offset the 
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difference in cotton costs between foreign 
and U.S. mills, Such action would remove 
the inequity imposed regarding cotton tex- 
tile imports, though it would leave un- 
touched the domestic market impact. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission, however, has 
twice rejected requests for such a remedy 
in recent years. This route has been shut 
off. 


2. The support price for cotton could be 
eliminated so American cotton would sell 
at the free-world price. 

No segment of the cotton industry, in- 
cluding textile makers, has advocated such 
a move, which would bring disaster to cotton 
farmers and severe economic repercussions 
to the national economy. 

But this question is academic because 
the Government already has announced a 
continuation of the present support price 
of 32.5 cents a pound for the new cotton 
crop, August 1, 1963-64. 

3. The Government could adopt a program 
under which some kind of payment could 
be made into the marketing structure of 
the cotton industry so cotton for domestic 
consumption could sell at the same price as 
cotton for export. 

The textile industry historically has op- 
posed any sort of payments program; re- 
luctantly it has agreed to support such a 

now only because there seems to 
be no other way to achieve a one-price sys- 
tem in the foreseeable future, and, at the 
same time, maintain a price to domestic 
growers in excess of the world price. 

However, the decision to support a pay- 
ments program is made easier by the fact 
that a payment-in-kind approach can be 
used—that is, payments in Government- 
held cotton rather than in cash from the 
Federal Treasury. 

THE PAYMENTS~IN-KIND APPROACH 


As of today CCC owns 4.689 million bales 
of upland cotton; it has loans outstanding 
on 5.511 million bales, making a total of 
10.2 million bales. 

Because there is not enough free cotton 
in the normal channels of trade to satisfy 
domestic and export requirements, a portion 
of the loan cotton will be redeemed prior 
to the beginning of the new crop year, 
August 1, 1963. It is estimated that on 
August 1, after CCC takes title to the re- 
maining portion of these loan stocks, it will 
own outright 8½ million or more bales of 
cotton, representing an investment of ap- 
proximately $1.4 billion. 

By law, none of this cotton is available 
for domestic consumption except at 115 
percent of the support price, plus carrying 

Under the export program, how- 
ever, it may be sold at 8% cents a pound be- 
low the domestic market price. Thus the 
disparity to the domestic industry will be 
substantially greater than the 8% cents 
differential. 

Except in the event of a national emer- 
gency or highly unusual crop circum- 
stances, virtually none of this cotton is 
likely to be withdrawn for domestic con- 
sumption. The price, under the 115-percent 
withdrawal feature of the law, is completely 
prohibitive. 

Thus, CCC will never realize more than 
the world price for practically all these bur- 
densome stocks. This being true, the ques- 
tion immediately arises as to how the stocks, 
on which CCC will take heavy losses anyway, 
can be utilized to achieve the objective of a 
one-price system for American cotton, and, 
at the same time, create maximum dollar 
returns to CCC's treasury. 

A very broad cross section of the entire 
American cotton economy strongly recom- 
mends the immediate utilization of these 
CCC stocks for a payment-in-kind program 
to make cotton available to domestic mills 
at the same price it is sold for export. 


1963 


A NEED: CONFIDENCE 
Because of the terrible uncertainty and 
lack of confidence that has prevailed 
throughout the raw cotton and textile indus- 
tries, normal pipeline inventories have been 
drained to the absolute minimum—among 
ts, 


tion is down approximately 3,000 bales daily 
below the level of the same period last year. 

However, in the event of a one-price sys- 
tem, the uncertainty would be removed and 
a completely new range of confidence estab- 
lished throughout the whole structure. Mer- 
chants would substantially increase their in- 
ventories, textile mills would increase their 

stocks to normal levels, and domestic 
consumption and would be sharply 
stimulated. The combination of these fac- 
tors would result in very substantial with- 
drawals from Government-held stocks. 

The net of these transactions would in- 
crease Treasury receipts somewhere in the 
range of $350 to $400 million in addition 
to about $200 million which would be real- 
ized from the sale of cotton between now 
and August 1, in the absence of a program. 

The payment required to bring the domes- 
tic price down to the export price could be 
made with cotton that has already been ac- 
quired by the Government, and cotton that 
is not likely to be disposed of at more than 
the world price anyway. 

With a competitive one-price system and 
restored confidence, domestic consumption 
and exports for the year beginning August 1, 
1963, almost certainly would exceed substan- 
tially the prospective 1963 crop. 

The quantity of CCC cotton used as pay- 
ments to equalize the domestic price would 
be needed by merchants and mills to satisfy 
requirements for the increased domestic con- 
sumption and exports. 

Accordingly, the domestic program could 
be financed during the 1963-64 season with 
CCC's assets—cotton—rather than cash from 
the 

This reduction in CCC’s cotton inventory 
would reduce substantially storage and in- 
terest costs. 

Adoption of a cotton program ending the 
two-price marketing system could reason- 
ably be expected to produce these results: 

1. Restore confidence of all segments of 
the American cotton economy, which will 
lead to increased cotton consumption, in- 
creased investment and employment in cot- 
ton production, textile manufacturing, and 
apparel manufacturing. 

2. Encourage normal trade channels to re- 
tain cotton that otherwise would go into 
Government stocks thereby increasing CCC 
funds immediately by several hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

3. Reduce drastically CCC expenditures for 
storage and interest on Government-held 
cotton. 

4. Assist in the U.S. administration of the 
International Cotton Textile Trade Arrange- 
ment, 

5. Initiate a movement toward reducing 
the cost of the Government's overall cotton 
farm program. 

In short, a revitalization of the whole 
American cotton industry would occur with 
the elimination of the two-price system. 

It would restore confidence in cotton and 
open the way for increased textile manufac- 
turing and apparel manufacturing. 

It would enable the cotton industry to get 
out of the doldrums and make an important 
contribution to the Nation’s economy. 


I. PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN COTTON ECONOMY 
Textile employment 

The textile industry is one of the largest 

manufacturing industries in the Nation. It, 


with the apparel industry, provides jobs for 
more than 2 million men and women. Since 
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1955 and despite a population increase of 
about 20 million, there has been a loss of 
nearly 200,000 jobs in these combined in- 
dustries. 
Cotton farms 

The U.S. cotton farm population is about 
3.3 million. In 1961 there were about 762, 
000 farms with effective cotton allotments 
covering 16 million acres which produced 14 
million bales of cotton valued at about $2.5 
billion. Cotton farm land, itself, is valued 
at more than $10 billion. 


Cotton handlers 


An estimated 90,000 to 100,000 persons are 
employed by cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, 
warehouses, and cotton merchants in the 
United States. 


Plant investment 


The investment in textile-manufacturing 
establishments amounts to about $8 billion, 
and an additional $5 billion is currently in- 
vested in apparel-manufacturing plants. 


Textile sales 


Mill sales of textile products made from all 
fibers total about $13 billion annually. Cot- 
ton accounts for about 60 percent of U.S. 
fiber consumption. 

These facts indicate the significance of the 
textile-apparel industry, not only to the agri- 
cultural sector of the economy, but also to 
the manufacturing industries and in turn to 
the strength of the U.S. industrial economy 
as a whole. 

Textile profits 

The textile industry in recent years has not 
kept pace with other manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States. While increases 
in productivity have occurred in the textile 
industry since 1947, the squeeze on textile 
prices and textile profits has forced profits 
far below the all-industry average. Textile 
industry profits on sales averaged only 2.5 
percent in 1962 while the all-manufacturing 
average was 4.8 percent. 

Textile prices 

The wholesale price index of cotton prod- 
ucts shows a substantial downtrend since 
1947 when it stood at 103 percent of the 
1947-49 index base. At the year-end 1962, 
the index had declined to 92—a decline from 
1947 of 11 percent. On the other hand, the 
wholesale price index for all industrial com- 
modities increased from 96 in 1947 to 120 in 
1962 or about 24 percent. 


Cotton costs and cloth prices 


An examination of the relationship of raw 
cotton costs to unfinished cotton cloth 
prices over the last 37 years reveals an ex- 
traordinarily close correlation. Invariably 
as cotton costs rise and fall, cotton cloth 
prices rise and fall. The explanation lies 
in the fact that raw cotton costs account for 
about 55 percent of the manufacturing cost 
of unfinished cotton cloth. A return to a 
one-price cotton system that would reduce 
cotton costs would bring a reduction in cloth 
prices and be reflected at the consumer lev- 
el. A Department of Commerce official re- 
cently estimated that a one-price cotton sys- 
tem would result in savings to American 
consumers of more than $700 million. 

Spindle activity 

Raw cotton is spun into yarn on cotton- 
system spindles in U.S. textile mills. A 
measure of fiber use in the amount of time 
such spindles are used for cotton alone or 
other fibers or blends. 

In 1958 about 92 percent of the spindle- 
hours were for the production of all-cotton 
yarn. By early 1962 this percentage had 
fallen to 86. In other words, more and more 
spindle-hours were spent in producing yarn 
from blends of cotton and man-made fibers 
or man-made fibers alone. 

And by March 1963 there were 16 million 
cotton-system spindles assigned to cotton 
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alone and 2.5 million used for other fibers, 
Comparative figures for 1958 were 17.6 mil- 
lion and 1.6 million. 

II. GOVERNMENT POLICIES 

There are three Government policies 
which, in combination, are responsible for 
the American cotton textile industry's find- 
ing itself in difficulties which can be re- 
moved only by Government action. 

1. Since the 1930’s the Government has 
supported the price of American cotton gen- 
erally at an artificial level. 

2. Since 1939 U.S. mills have been required 
to limit their purchases of foreign-grown 
upland-type cotton to less than 30,000 bales 
annually—a volume which would not equal 
1 day's mill consumption, 

3. Since 1956 the United States has ex- 
ported cotton under a subsidy to bridge the 
gap between the U.S. price of cotton and the 
world price. This has amounted to 8%½ cents 
a pound or $42.50 a bale since August 1, 
1961. This means that U.S. mills are re- 
quired to pay about one-third more for cot- 
ton than foreign mills pay for any cotton, 
including U.S. growths. 


IIT. CONSEQUENCES 
Costs: Cotton up, competing materials down 


In 1961 the Government raised the sup- 
port price on Middling 1-inch cotton for the 
1962 crop to 32.47 a cents a pound. As a re- 
sult, the market price rose about 3% cents a 
pound from January to October. For the 
1963 crop the same support level and higher 
market price remained in effect. 

Prices of man-made fibers and other com- 
peting materials have been dropping. For 
example, the price of rayon staple—a syn- 
thetic fiber that can be handled on cotton 
manufacturing equipment—fell to 26 cents 
a pound from 34 cents in 1955. 

U.S. consumption of cotton declining sharply 

US. textile milis currently are consuming 
cotton at a rate of 8 million bales a year—an 
11 percent decline from 9 million bales con- 
sumed in 1961-62. At the beginning of the 
current cotton year, the Government esti- 
mated domestic mill consumption would 
total 88 million bales for the year. Since 
then, the Government has revised the esti- 
mate; in April the Government estimated 
mill consumption would reach 8.3 million 
this year. 

Cotton surplus rising 

The Government-owned Commodity Credit 
Corporation on March 15, 1963, owned or 
held, as collateral against price support 
loans, 10.2 million bales of cotton. This 
amount was 5.4 million above a year earlier. 

The Government expects cotton stocks to 
amount to 10.6 million bales on August 1, 
1963, reflecting an increase of 2.8 million over 
the 1962 date. 

Cotton exports shrinking 

Despite the $42.50 a bale export subsidy, 
U.S. cotton exports during the present crop 
year are expected to amount to less than 4 
million bales, a reduction of 900,000 bales 
from last year. Foreign cotton production 
and synthetic fiber output expanded in 1961 
and again in 1962. 

Cotton textile imports continue upward 

During 1955, the year before the advent of 
the two-price system, cotton textile imports 
into the United States were equal to 363 mil- 
lion square yards of fabric. In 1962, they ex- 
ceeded 1 billion yards, and were more than 
three times as large as the 1955 total. 


Cotton textile exports continue downward 
In 1955, the United States sent into foreign 
markets cotton textile goods equal to 1,095 
million square yards. In 1962, such exports 
amounted to an equivalent 921,800,000 
square yards. 
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Always in the shadows are the threats 
posed by imports—the threat to jobs, 
the threat to the textile industry, the 
threat to the cotton producers, and the 
economic threat which hangs over the 
head of every business and professional 
man either living in textile communities 
or dependent upon textiles directly or 
indirectly for the production of a con- 
sumer market in the particular area. To 
emphasize this I insert in the RECORD at 
this point an excellent editorial from the 
Gaffney, S.C., Ledger of June 20, 1963: 


THE Price or A SHIRT 


A recent newspaper advertisement for a 
large department store told of a coming sale 
of “special purchase” merchandise, including 
a group of men’s white dress shirts. 

The shirts were priced at $1.99 each. They 
were, as advertised, strictly first quality. 

The labels pointed out that they had been 
made in the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. 

Less than 20 feet away from them in the 
store’s men’s department was a line of first- 

quality American-made shirts. They were 
priced at $5.95 each. 

The real difference in the two lines of 
shirts—measured by almost $4 in the retail 
price—could be traced to two factors: the 
price of the raw material in them and the 
cost of the labor which produced them. 

Hong Kong textile manufacturers, like all 
foreign textile producers, can buy raw mate- 
rial, including American-grown cotton, for 
$42.50 per bale less than American manu- 
facturers. Since the cost of raw material 
accounts for more than half the total cost 
of a textile product, the $42.50 per bale dif- 
ference is a major competitive factor. 

In terms of wage costs, however, there is an 
even more striking difference between Hong 
Kong and the United States. In November 
1961 (the latest month for which official re- 
ports are available), Hong Kong manufac- 
turers paid their male spinners and weavers 
an average of 15 centsan hour. During 1961, 
American spinners and weavers were paid 
approximately 11 times this amount. 

This amazing difference in wage costs was 
pointed out recently in testimony offered to 
a committee of the U.S. Senate, as part of a 
presentation showing how foreign-made tex- 
tiles can undersell American goods in Amer- 
ican stores. 

The testimony also showed that in May 
1962, when U.S. textile production personnel 
were receiving an average of $1.69 per hour, 
Japanese plants employing more than 30 
production workers were paying an average 
of 19 cents per hour. 

Belgium, an important producer of tex- 
tile products, including carpets, paid its 
textile people an average of only 54 cents 
per hour in October 1961. This is less than 
a third of the average American rate at that 
time. France, in April 1962, paid only 57 
cents on the average, while Italy's average 
in April 1962 was 40 cents. West Germany, 
which has had a miraculous economic re- 
covery since the end of World War I, had 
an average textile wage of 68 cents per hour 
‘in May of last year, while the United King- 
dom (Great Britain) paid its woolen and 
worsted workers 69 cents an hour in Octo- 
ber 1962. 

All of the foreign wage rates were con- 
verted from local currencies at the official 
exchange rates. Information for the report 
to the Senate committee came from the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Everybody has recognized that some- 
thing must be done and I am beginning 
to get a lot of letters urging me to sup- 
port H.R. 6196. Frankly, I would prefer 
the complete abolition of the two-price 
cotton system, but lacking that, how- 
ever, I intend to support H.R. 6196. 
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But the point is, let us do something 
now. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I commend my 
neighbor and colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], 
on his very splendid statement on this 
technical problem, and say to him that 
I know that his diligence in this matter 
is bearing fruit. I hope that the mes- 
sage he has brought will fall on receptive 
ears on the Congress. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his inspiring support of my 
efforts. I will try to cooperate with him 
in his efforts. Our districts are pre- 
dominantly textile and our economies 
are predominantly textile. Our hope for 
a progressive and healthy economy in 
the future lies in our success in solving 
some of these problems, including the 
two-price cotton system. 

Again I thank the gentleman. 


THE MICA-PRODUCING INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker. the 
Government program of purchasing 
mica for the national defense stockpile 
terminated in July of 1962. The value 
of the production of mica in 1962 was 
$1,200,000. Following the termination 
of the stockpiling program, production 
became negligible throughout the mica- 
producing areas in the Nation. 

Of the mica-producing areas in the 
country North Carolina supplied 65 per- 
cent of the mineral. The remaining 35 
percent of mica came from New Hamp- 
shire and seven other States. At the 
time thousands of North Carolinians 
were engaged in the production of this 
critical mineral. 

Two counties in my congressional dis- 
trict were particularly hard hit by the 
termination of the mica stockpiling pro- 
gram. The Counties of Avery and 
TMitchell, N.C., located in the heart of 
the North Carolina producing area, suf- 
fered a great loss of job opportunities. 
The counties have been classified as a 
depressed labor area, and efforts are 
being made by the Federal Government 
through various programs to rehabilitate 
their economies. 

In order to relieve the critical economic 
situation existing in the mica industry 
of North Carolina and in other mica- 
producing areas in the Nation, I intro- 
duced legislation in the 87th Congress 
to set up a Government mica purchase 
and auction program. No action was 
taken on my bill in the 87th Congress. 
I reintroduced the measure in the 88th 
Congress. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, to which the bill was referred for 
action, requested reports on the measure 
from the Department of the Interior and 
the General Services Administration. 
On June 4, 1963, the Department of the 
Interior rendered an adverse report on 
my bill, and on June 6, 1963, the General 
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Services Administration also made an 
adverse report. 

I regret very much the action that 
these two agencies have taken on my bill. 
The reasons advanced by both agencies 
for rendering adverse reports on the leg- 
islation were practically the same. It 
was contended that there is no longer a 
need to purchase mica for defense or mo- 
bilization purposes and that our inven- 
tories of mica presently exceed the cur- 
rent maximum stockpile. 

The General Services Administration 
was fearful that additional purchases of 
mica which could not be sold would add 
to the excesses of the mineral. The De- 
partment of the Interior advised the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
that my bill would place the Govern- 
ment in the position of a mineral broker 
and in competition with private industry. 

In view of the position taken by the 
Department of the Interior and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration on my bill 
to provide some relief for our domestic 
mica industry I was astounded, Mr. 
Speaker, to learn recently that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, under the 
barter and stockpiling provisions of the 
CCC Charter Act and Public Law 480 of 
the 83d Congress, intended to furnish 
Brazil with about 200,000 tons of CCC- 
owned wheat in exchange for Brazilian 
metallurgical grade manganese ore, ferro 
manganese produced in the United 
States from manganese ore from Brazil, 
and muscovite block mica and beryl ore 
also from Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it difficult to under- 
stand how we can barter for approxi- 
mately 240,000 pounds of muscovite block 
mica from Brazil at a time when the 
Department of the Interior and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration state that 
we have no further need for mica and 
during a period when our domestic mica 
mines are fighting a battle for survival. 

The Minerals and Metals Commodity 
Data Summaries, publication of the 
Bureau of Mines for February 1963 ad- 
vises that we now have 124.5 percent of 
our maximum muscovite block mica 
stockpiling objective. 

During 1962 the total value of U.S. pro- 
duction of mica was only $1,200,000. 
The average import price of mica has 
ranged from $1.50 to $25 per pound. 
At a price of $5 per pound, and its 
value could conceivably be more, the 
240,000 pounds of mica which will be 
brought into the United States under the 
barter agreement will have a value of 
$1,200,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
barter arrangement will bring into this 
country from Brazil mica with a value 
equivalent to the value of the total mica 
produced in the United States during 
1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it impossible to 
understand how we can import a supply 
of mica from Brazil equal to a year’s do- 
mestic production of the mineral at a 
time when two Federal agencies state 
that there is no further need for mica 
in the national stockpile. I believe that 
this case is a graphic example of what 
happens when Federal agencies go off 
in different directions on an identical 
problem. The Department of the In- 
terior and the General Services Admini- 
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stration say that there is no need to pass 
legislation to provide additional mica 
for American industry and our stockpile 
program. On the other hand, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is announcing a 
program to bring in 240,000 pounds of 
the material from Brazil. 

It is little wonder that our domestic 
mica miner is confused and disheartened 
over the action of his Government. He 
has seen his job disappear through a ter- 
mination of the national mica stock- 
piling program. In the barter arrange- 
ment for the purchase of 240,000 pounds 
of Brazilian mica he sees no hope of any 
relief in the immediate future. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior, 
the General Services Administration, and 
other agencies of our Government con- 
cerned with the preservation of Ameri- 
can industry and the jobs of our people 
should make a thorough investigation 
and reexamination of the decision an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on May 29, 1963, to enter into the 
barter arrangement with Brazil for the 
acquisition of additional mica. Until 
such time as our mica miners are given 
employment I suggest that our Govern- 
ment curtail its barter activities for Bra- 
zilian mica. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonat1). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the basic purposes of the Sugar Act of 
1948 is to protect the interest of US. 
consumers of sugar and sugar-contain- 
ing products. Unfortunately, this very 
basic purpose of the act has not been 
met in 1963. 

Why? 

That is a question that many house- 
wives are asking when they buy a 10 
pound bag of sugar at the grocery store 
for $1.69 after recalling that a year ago 
the same 10 pound bag of sugar cost 
only $1.10. 

It is a question that soft drink manu- 
facturers, candy makers, and other in- 
dustrial users are asking when they find 
they must pay 13.9 cents a pound for 
refined sugar (New York) after recall- 
ing that a year ago the same sugar cost 
only 9.4 cents a pound. 

It is a question that U.S. sugar grow- 
ers are asking when they realize that 
they are not receiving benefits from this 
sharp increase in price. 

It is a question that the entire sugar 
industry is asking. 

And finally, it is a question which 
Congress through three separate com- 
mittee investigations, is trying to an- 
swer. Furthermore, whereas the ad- 
ministration alleges we have a plentiful 
supply of sugar, I would like to know 
where it is—making such statements is 
not enough. 

As a member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture which holds the sole constitu- 
tional and legislative authority to ini- 
tiate sugar legislation, I feel that our 
Committee should delve into this ques- 
tion thoroughly to find not only the an- 
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swer to why this rapid price advance 
occurred, but also to make an attempt 
to correct it. 

Anyone who has experienced even the 
slightest acquaintance with the sugar 
program cannot help from being im- 


‘mensely impressed with the complexity 


and depth of this vast program. To 
those of us from nonsugar areas who 
serve on the Commitiee on Agriculture, 
the program must be judged by its gen- 
eral effect on the Nation, our consumers, 
and our overall domestic agriculture 
policy. 

It is therefore in this context that I 
would like to discuss the events that 
have occurred in 1963 leading up to the 
present situation in the sugar market. 

As a basic fact, we must realize that 
increased prices in 1963 have already 
cost U.S. consumers some $100 million 
in price increases since the 1962 amend- 
ments took effect last fall and that it will 
cost these same consumers about $570 
million more this year than they were 
paying last January, if sugar maintains 
its current price level. 

What then are the factors that have 
caused this situation to come about, and 
what can be done to correct it? 

As I have stated, in any program as 
complex and broad as that governing 
sugar, there are bound to be a multitude 
of factors which cause any set of cir- 
cumstances to be in existence. The cur- 
rent sugar price, for example, has been 
influenced in varying degrees by such 
factors as: The 1962 change in the sugar 
law, crop failures in Europe, market 
speculation, hoarding, the failure of 
Communist agriculture in Cuba, actions 
of foreign nations in delivering sugar to 
the United States in a timely fashion, 
failure to support expanded domestic 
production of sugar since the advent of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, and the playing of 
“sugar politics” in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Whatever weight each of these factors 
may deserve, I would like to address the 
balance of my remarks to the 1962 
amendments. 

Prior to the 1962 amendments, foreign 
sugar was obtained on a country quota 
basis. ‘That is, each nation which held 
a quota was allowed to sell its allocated 
amount of sugar in the United States 
at the U.S. price, regardless of the world 
price of sugar—which ordinarily is much 
lower. 

These foreign quotas were determined 
in this manner: 

After the Secretary determined over- 
all requirements, each domestic and for- 
eign producing area supplying the United 
States with sugar was assigned a quota 
representing its share of the market as 
specified by the act. 

Under amendments enacted in July 
1960 and March 1961, President Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy cut off the quota for 
Cuba in the national interest. The 
quantities thus provided for under the 
proclamations of the President were 
called allocations and authorizations 
of nonquota purchase sugar to dis- 
tinguish them from the quotas estab- 
lished under the longstanding provisions 
of the act. 

Under the quota provisions, the do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas were as- 
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signed a base of 4,444,000 short tons, raw 
value, plus 55 percent of requirements in 
excess Of 8,350,000 tons. Specific quan- 
tities of the domestic share of the incre- 
ment between 8,350,000 tons and 8,691,- 
818 tons were allocated to individual 
domestic areas. The domestic share of 
requirements in excess of 8,691,818 tons 
was prorated among domestic areas on 
the basis of their quotas at that level. 

The quota for the Republic of the 
Philippines was fixed at 952,000 tons of 
sugar—980,000 tons, raw value. Quotas 
for Cuba and “other foreign countries“ 
the latter are sometimes called full-duty 
countries to distinguish them from 
Cuba and the Philippines—varied each 
year, the exact amount depending on the 
tonnage set by the Secretary’s sugar re- 
quirements determination. 

Most of the quotas for the domestic 
offshore and foreign supply areas could 
be filled only with raw sugar, which is 
defined as sugar which is to be further 
refined or improved in quality on the 
mainland. Other sugar is called di- 
rect-consumption sugar, and included 
primarily white refined and other types 
of sugar familiar in home consumption. 

Last summer the House of Representa- 
tives passed an extension and revision of 
the Sugar Act continuing this system of 
country quotas. The Senate, however, 
passed a different version, which was ad- 
vocated by the Kennedy administration, 
calling for the abolition of country 
quotas and the substitution of a global 
purchase system. 

Under the global purchase concept 
the U.S. sugar industry would rely en- 
tirely on the world price of sugar for its 
supply. The theory last summer was 
that since the U.S. price was higher than 
the world price, the U.S. Government 
would benefit from a recapture of the 
quota premium—that is, the difference 
between the U.S. and world prices— 
rather than the producers of sugar in 
nations holding sugar quotas. 

In the House-Senate conference on 
the sugar bill, the administration’s view 
prevailed and commencing in 1963 we 
began to depend on the world price for a 
significant portion of our sugar supply. 
Even before the ink was dry on this bill, 
the Congress in the “honeybee rider” bill 
had to change the law to meet pressing 
diplomatic problems. 

As the Communist system continued 
to paralyze Cuban agriculture, that na- 
tion’s sugar crop fell to nearly one-half 
of its pre-Castro production. That in 
turn had a substantial effect on the 
world price for sugar—which is funda- 
mentally a residual price. 

Since U.S. consumers are now depend- 
ent on the world price, the price of sugar 
in the United States began to advance 
until it reached 40-year highs in 1963. 

At this point, I think it is worthwhile 
to recall that one of the chief advan- 
tages of the “country quota” system of 
obtaining foreign sugar was that the 
Sugar Act required these foreign nations 
to meet their U.S. commitments regard- 
less of the world price. If they failed to 
do so, they would lose their quota, In 
other words, they had to stay with us in 
“thin” as well as in “thick” times. That 
advantage is lost under the “global pur- 
chase” system. The United States must 
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bid in the limited world market for every 
pound of global purchase sugar. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
administration will see the error of its 
ways in embracing the “global purchase” 
concept and recommend a return to the 
system which has operated in the past. 

Under the country quota system U.S. 
consumers were fully protected and sug- 
ar for many years enjoyed stable and 
modest prices. This was true even dur- 
ing times of national emergency such as 
World War I, the Korean war, and the 
Suez crisis when the world price for 
sugar was in excess of the U.S. price. 
Today we again face a situation where 
world prices are in excess of U.S. prices, 
but consumers no longer enjoy the price 
stability of the “country quota” system. 

The claimed advantages of the “global 
purchase” system have failed to mate- 
rialize and U.S. consumers are now pay- 
ing a half billion dollars for that policy 
mistake 


Finally, let me say that in my opinion, 
many Members of Congress supported 
the 1962 changes in the sugar law as the 
result of a series of public incidents in- 
volving the action of various sugar lob- 
byists. In this regard, I would point out 
that the global purchase system has 
merely transferred the situs of their 
activity from the public halls of Con- 
gress to the private corridors of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

As we approach the next legislative 
action on the sugar program, it seems to 
me to be appropriate to add an amend- 
ment to the Sugar Act prohibiting sugar 
lobbyists from receiving contingent fees 
for their services. This type of an 
amendment would in no way prevent the 
payment of full and adequate wages for 
actual work performed, but it would re- 
move the temptation for trying to use 
undue influence in an attempt to shape 
the size of various country quotas. At 
the same time it would place the com- 
mittees of Congress charged with the 
responsibility for this important legisla- 
tion in a stronger position to legislate 
fairly, impartially, and intelligently on 
sugar. 


LET FREEDOM RING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee for favorably reporting Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25 calling for 
the observance of the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence each year by ringing of bells 
throughout the United States. I wish 
also at this time to commend the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] for initiating this idea into con- 
gressional action. 

As one of the sponsors of this resolu- 
tion in the House, my bill being House 
Concurrent Resolution 185, I am de- 
lighted the committee acted in time for 
House action so that it is still possible for 
the resolution’s implementation by July 
4. I trust that the House will take 
prompt action and vote its overwhelming 
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approval so that we can hear the bells 
next Thursday. 

Under the provisions of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 25, Mr. Speaker, 
bells in Government buildings, church 
bells, and carrillon bells in colleges and 
universities and other bells in buildings 
throughout the Nation would ring on 
Independence Day at 2 p.m. e.d.t. for 
4 minutes to memorialize the exact 
time of the momentous event of free- 
dom's victory 187 years ago. Radio sta- 
tions would broadcast the sounding bells 
followed by the reading from the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

“Let Freedom Ring” should be em- 
phasized as the theme of this bellring- 
ing and should effectively serve as a 
reminder that the Liberty Bell first 
boomed out the news of America’s birth. 
By adopting the resolution both Houses 
of this Congress are helping to revive 
the oldtime spirit of America. Un- 
fortunately, Independence Day has lost 
some of its significance as a fitting and 
solemn reminder that freedom was 
fought for and won by the brave men 
and women who were determined not to 
live under tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this ceremony 
of commemorative bellringing nation- 
wide would be an audible reminder to 
Americans everywhere that today we face 
a fight to preserve freedom just as the 
courageous revolutionists faced a battle 
to win it. 

Today, we hear much of freedoms and 
rights. Perhaps the tumultuous ringing 
of the Nation’s bells, on the anniversary 
of our emergence as a force for freedom, 
will remind all of us that we must pre- 
serve, protect, and extend these rights to 
all our citizens. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION VERSUS THE SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


The SPEAKER prs tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
over a year now the National Education 
Association—NEA—that powerfully per- 
suasive teachers’ lobby for Federal aid 
has been quietly preparing an all-out 
war against the Nation’s school boards, 
last bulwarks of traditional American 
local self-government. The NEA is pro- 
posing that, by State statute and/or 
school board rule, the local boards share 
their decisionmaking authority on all 
matters including curriculum, with the 
NEA’s local affiliates—or else. 

This is not to be a war of words only, 
Mr. Speaker. The NEA is planning the 
use of labor union tactics, including 
adaptations of collective bargaining, the 
strike and political action to reach its 
goals. 

I have here on my desk the docu- 
mentary evidence to prove these allega- 
tions and I feel the Members of Congress 
should have the opportunity to study 
this evidence before considering addi- 
tional Federal aid to the public schools. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, I should point 
out that the National Education Associ- 
ation spokesmen do not admit that they 
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are advocating the use of labor union 
tactics. On the contrary, they say they 
want— 

First. Recognition of their professional 
autonomy and professional status. 
They want no part of the craft status 
of the AFL-CIO, nor of the private em- 
ployer-employee relationship, nor do they 
want even to be school board em- 
ployees. They want teacher-associa- 
tion representatives to be recognized as 
coequals with school board members 
in running the public schools. 

Second. They want the right of what 
they call professional negotiation—in ef- 
fect professional collective bargaining. 

Third. They want the right of what 
they call professional sanctions—in ef- 
fect, in ultimate form, a teachers’ strike. 

Fourth. They want to drastically 
change and formalize the relationship of 
teachers associations, school administra- 
tors, and school boards, by State statute 
if possible, otherwise by school board 
ruling. They want professional negoti- 
ations written into law and/or adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Fifth. However, they want teachers to 
remain outside the restrictions of Federal 
or State labor law. 

PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATIONS AND PROFESSIONAL 
SANCTIONS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, neither professional 
negotiations nor professional sanctions 
are altogether new. A number of local 
school boards have negotiated informally 
with representatives of their local teach- 
ers associations for years. Also, the 
NEA, in 1947, invoked sanctions in Ohio 
by declaring that the school system 
under sanction by its affiliate the Ohio 
Education Association “to be one where 
no professional person would want to 
seek employment.” Subsequently, State 
education associations imposed one form 
or another of sanctions in Kelso, Wash.; 
Paulson, Mont.; West Haven, Conn.; 
Little Lake, Calif.; and now in the State 
of Utah. 

More significant than any of these 
sporadic incidents is the present NEA 
policy, implemented by a vast educa- 
tional drive, to obtain nationwide ac- 
ceptance of professional negotiations 
and the right to apply sanctions. 

At its 100th annual convention in 
Denver, Colo., July 1962, the NEA over- 
whelmingly approved resolutions on pro- 
fessional negotiations and professional 
sanctions, making them official NEA 
policy. The resolutions which may be 
found on page 64 in the NEA Handbook, 
1962-63, follow: 

RESOLUTION 18—PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION 

The teaching profession has the ultimate 
aim of providing the best possible education 
for all the people. It is a professional call- 
ing and a public trust. Boards of education 
have the same aim and share this trust. 

The National Education Association calls 
upon boards of education in all school dis- 
tricts to recognize their identity of interest 
with the teaching profession. 

The National Education Association in- 
sists on the right of professional associa- 
tions, through democratically selected repre- 
sentatives using professional channels, to 
participate with boards of education in the 
determination of policies of common con- 
cern, including salary and other conditions 
of professional service. 
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Recognizing both the legal authority of 
boards of education and the educational 
competencies of the teaching profession, the 
two groups should view the consideration of 
matters of mutual concern as a joint respon- 
sibility. 

The seeking of consensus and mutual 
agreement on a professional basis should 
preclude the arbitrary exercise of unilateral 
authority by boards of education and the 
use of the strike by teachers. 

The association believes that procedures 
should be established which provide an or- 
derly method for professional education as- 
sociations and boards of education to reach 
mutually satisfactory agreements. These 
procedures should include provisions for ap- 
peal through designated educational chan- 
nels when agreement cannot be reached. 

Under no circumstances should the reso- 
lution of differences between professional 
associations and boards of education be 
sought through channels set up for handling 
industrial disputes. The teacher’s situation 
is completely unlike that of an industrial 
employee. A board of education is not a 
private employer, and a teacher is not a pri- 
vate employee. Both are public servants. 
Both are committed to serve the common, 
indivisible interest of all persons and groups 
in the community in the best possible edu- 
cation for their children. Teachers and 
boards of education can perform their indis- 
pensible functions only if they act in terms 
of their identity of purpose in carrying out 
this commitment. Industrial disputes con- 
ciliation machinery, which assumes a con- 
flict of interest and a diversity of purpose 
between persons and groups, is not appro- 
priate to professional negotiations in public 
education. 

The National Education Association calls 
upon its members and upon boards of edu- 
cation to seek State legislation and local 
board action which clearly and firmly estab- 
lishes these rights for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


RESOLUTION 19—PROFESSIONAL SANCTIONS 


The National Education Association be- 
lieves that, as a means for preventing un- 
ethical or arbitrary policies or practices that 
have a deleterious effect on the welfare of 
the schools, professional sanctions should be 
invoked. These sanctions would provide for 
appropriate disciplinary action by the 
organized profession. 

The National Education Association calls 
upon its affiliated State associations to co- 
operate in developing guidelines which 
would define, organize, and definitely specify 
procedural steps for invoking sanctions by 
the teaching profession. 


SEMANTICS OF NEA STRATEGY 


Since these resolutions are a little 
vague, and lest there be any misunder- 
standing on the score of NEA goals— 
what they are driving at through pro- 
fessional negotiations and professional 
sanctions—let me read from the NEA 
pamphlet, “Classroom Teachers Speak 
on Professional Negotiations,” report of 
the Classroom Teachers National Study 
Conference on Professional Negotiations, 
November 23-24, 1962: 


Professional education associations have 
the right to participate with boards of edu- 
cation in decision making. 

Procedures to effect this right must be 
through educational channels and not labor 
channels (p. 5). 

Professional negotiation rights cannot uni- 
laterally be resolved into being. As leaders 
in the profession of teaching, we have to 
establish these rights. 

Machinery for professional negotiations is 
necessary because unilateral decision falls 
short of the stimulative power of involve- 
ment (p. 5). 
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Professional negotiation * * * would in- 
clude negotiations regarding personnel pol- 
icies, working conditions, fringe or nonwage 
benefits, salaries, employment standards, in- 
service education of personnel, class size, 
teacher turnover, communications within 
the school system, curriculum planning, and 
teaching methods (p. 6). 


Please note that the NEA frankly 
states they want teacher associations to 
be in on curriculum planning and teach- 
ing methods; and this is control of edu- 
cation by whatever name. 

NEA spokesmen make a big hoop-dee- 
doo about the alleged difference between 
professional negotiations and collective 
bargaining. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the principal difference between the two, 
is indeed more than one of semantics. 
Professional negotiations would go be- 
yond collective bargaining and infringe 
the school board’s prerogative of the ad- 
ministration and direction of education. 
Professional negotiations would even go 
beyond teacher association sharing of 
this control—because if the teacher as- 
sociations should not get the curriculum 
they, in their opinion, believe the chil- 
dren should have, the NEA proposes 
sanctions, including the withholding of 
services. 

Under the heading Reflections“ in the 
NEA pamphlet on professional negotia- 
tions we find this remarkable observa- 
tion: 


Those who make peaceful resolutions im- 
possible, make violent revolutions inevita- 
ble (p. 10). 


Now to shed more light on what the 
NEA really means by sanctions, let me 
read from a paper presented by the NEA 
assistant executive secretary for profes- 
sional development and welfare at the 
Classroom Teachers National Study 
Conference on Professional Negotiations 
at NEA headquarters, November 23-24, 
1962: 


Although this conference is not intended 
to deal in detail with professional sanctions 
and their use, it is necessary to consider these 
to get proper perspective regarding profes- 
sional negotiations. 

The commonly applied sanctions against 
a school district are public censure and the 
withholding of service of members of the 
profession, where conditions are such as to 
defeat the possibility of high-quality service 
to children. 

In either case, such sanctions would only 
be invoked after a careful, fair investigation 
reveals intolerable conditions. Previous ex- 
periences indicate that censure, based upon 
exposure of the offending conditions in a 
district, generally result in public reaction 
demanding remedial action. As an ultimate 
resort, there is the withholding of services. 
There are several steps or degrees in the in- 
voking of such a sanction. 

The first is the relatively simple one of 
withdrawal of placement services, that of the 
appropriate State education associations and 
such other agencies as can be persuaded to 
cooperate. A second step is to advise mem- 
bers of the State association, or NEA, or both, 
who are employed elsewhere or who are 
beginning teachers, not to apply for or accept 
employment in the offending school district 
until and unless the ban is lifted. The third 
step is to request both members employed 
in the offending district and elsewhere not to 
accept employment there in the ensuing 
year, 

The fourth and final phase, the ultimate 
one, is for the association to declare it a vio- 
lation of professional ethics for any of its 
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members to remain in the employment of or 
to accept the proffer of employment in the 
school district, until the ban is lifted. 

What about the charge that this weapon 
is as bad or worse than the strike? If the 
charge were worded to mean “as effective or 
more effective,” I think I would not quibble 
over that. 


I submit that the principal difference 
between sanctions in ultimate form and 
a strike is one of semantics. The effect 
on the children is the same. 


GUIDELINES FOR ACTION 


Further, I have here two so-called 
developmental documents, approved as 
working papers by the NEA board of di- 
rectors and slated to be revised and 
finally approved at the NEA convention 
in Detroit, June 30-July 6, 1963, “Guide- 
lines for Professional Negotiation,” dated 
March 1963, and “Guidelines for Profes- 
sional Sanctions,” dated June 1963. The 
latter, according to a statement printed 
on its cover “is intended only for the con- 
sideration of officials of the NEA and af- 
filiated organizations, and is not for 
general release or publication since it is 
subject to alteration, additions, or dele- 
tions before it is finally approved.” 


GUIDELINES ON PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION 


A set of procedures to provide an orderly 
method for teachers associations and school 
boards through professional channels to ne- 
gotiate on matters of common concern, to 
reach mutually satisfactory agreement on 
these matters, and to establish educational 
channels for mediation and appeal in the 
event of impasse. 

Professional negotiation procedures should 
have six basic provisions: 

1. That the board of education recognize 
teaching as a profession and the local pro- 
fessional organization as the representa- 
tives of its members. 

2. That education association representa- 
tives use professional channels to discuss 
matters of common concern. 

3. That education association representa- 
tives and the board of education meet and 
exchange views. 

4. That each, in good faith, listen to the 
views of the other and take the other's views 
into consideration in coming to a decision, 
and that both negotiate problems on which 
they do not at first agree. 

5. That a procedure be set up to deal with 
an impasse. 

6. That before adoption of policy, final 
decisions be jointly determined by the asso- 
ciation representatives and the school board, 
with, when necessary, the assistance of other 
educational agencies. 


SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION 


The matters of joint concern to a local 
professional organization and a local school 
board are included in the broad aim to 
achieve better schools and a better educa- 
tion for every child. This includes, but is 
not limited to, setting standards in employ- 
ing professional personnel, community sup- 
port for the school system, inservice training 
of personnel, class size, teacher turnover, 
personnel policies, salary, working conditions, 
and communication within the school sys- 
tem. All or any one of these may be the 
subject of professional negotiation. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIA- 
TION AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Is there a difference between professional 
negotiation and collective bargaining? 

The answer is yes.“ There are several 
differences between professional negotiation 
procedures devised specifically for public 
education and private collective bargaining 
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procedures adapted to public education. 
Here are five basic ones: 

1. Removal from labor laws and precedent: 
Procedures for professional negotiation will 
remove teachers and school boards from the 
operation of labor laws; the adaptation of 
collective bargaining procedures from private 
industry will not. 

Hundreds of State and Federal labor laws, 
court decisions, and labor-board rulings have 
grown up around collective bargaining. 
Whether these labor laws and precedents 
are good or bad is not debated here. The 
issue is that since these precedents were 
designed to apply to private employment, 
it is unwise for teachers and school boards 
to become embroiled in all of the past deci- 
sions and labor laws which were established 
without reference to the public schools and 
their problems. The purpose of any law is 
important; public-school employment was 
not a part of the purpose of labor laws de- 
signed for private employment. 

2. Inclusion of all members of the profes- 
sion: Professional negotiation includes all 
members of the professional staff. Under 
collective bargaining “supervisors” are ex- 
cluded from the protection of the laws. Be- 
cause some members of the profession, such 
as supervising teachers and administrators, 
are “supervisors,” they could, if the teaching 
profession were placed under labor laws, be 
unprotected and might be excluded from the 
bargaining group. 

On the other hand, under professional 
negotiation procedures, all professionals 
employed by the board could decide who is 
to be included in the group. This decision 
might vary from community to community 
depending upon past experience. In com- 
munities in which all-inclusive professional 
associations have for years been working 
successfully with school boards, the primary 
change necessary would be to formalize the 
procedures they have used. In other com- 
munities, experience may have shown that 
negotiations are more successful if carried 
on by an association of classroom teachers. 
If the professional personnel decide to con- 
tinue in this manner, they could do so under 
professional negotiation—but voluntarily. 
Later, if the professional employees thought 
their aims might be accomplished better by 
an all-inclusive group, under professional 
negotiation procedures they could make the 
appropriate change. Also, professional nego- 
tiation procedures would permit the forma- 
tion of joint committees, for example, of a 
classroom teachers association and a prin- 
cipals association for negotiation purposes. 

3. Using professional channels: Profes- 
sional negotiation includes the use of the 
regular administrative channels at appro- 
priate stages in the negotiation process. Col- 
lective bargaining bypasses these channels. 

Under professional negotiation, for ex- 
ample, association representatives and ad- 
ministrative staff may meet to discuss pro- 
posals and come to preliminary agreement, 
where possible, before meetings with the 
board of education. This procedure could 
also include meetings with school-board 
committees, as well as administrative staff, 
to do some of the time-consuming work in- 
volved in the details of complicated pro- 
posals. Collective bargaining procedures 
either bypass these channels completely, or 
Telegate the school administrator to the 
single role of an “agent of management” and 
the man to “bargain” with. 

4. Preventing fragmentation of the pro- 
fession: Procedures for professional negotia~ 
tion will prevent fragmentation of the pro- 
fession. Under professional negotiation 
machinery, it is recommended that the class- 
room teachers employed by the board never 
be graed cmp to grade level or subject 
taught. This extremely important. A 
troublesome problem in private employment 
is a dispute over the composition of the bar- 
gaining unit. If collective bargaining is 
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adapted to the teaching profession, it is 
reasonable to believe that this will continue 
to be a problem. 

Here are recent examples: 

A State labor conciliator took jurisdiction 
of a dispute over what was a proper bargain- 
ing unit for teachers. The teachers union 
contended that the proper unit was limited 
to high school classroom teachers. 

A teachers’ union contended in one com- 
munity that the bargaining unit consists of 
vocational high school classroom teachers 
only. 

Thus, not only has the attempt been made 
to split the teaching profession between 
classroom teachers and school administra- 
tors, but also to divide the classroom teach- 
ers themselves. Conceivably, should this 
line of reasoning be followed, the kinder- 
garten teachers could establish themselves as 
a separate bargaining unit, and so could the 
junior high school teachers, the senior high 
school teachers, and perhaps even the Eng- 
lish teachers. 

5. Using educational channels of mediation 
and appeal: Procedures for professional 
negotiation will establish educational chan- 
nels for mediation and appeal from an im- 
passe. Such procedures are an extremely 
important part of professional negotiation. 
Mediation and appeals procedures under pro- 
fessional negotiation would be established 
through educational channels. Under col- 
lective bargaining procedures, appeals would 
be taken through existing labor channels, 
with extensive legal precedent from indus- 
trial employment which would be imposed 
upon the teaching profession. 

If teachers wish to establish formal medi- 
ation and appeals procedures, the wiser 
course would allow the profession to decide 
on the procedures, involve the profession and 
boards of education in the precedents which 
will affect the future of public education, and 
assure the public, along with the profession 
and the school boards, that the procedures 
and precedents affecting the schools will be 
oriented to education and not to labor. 
These recommendations do not evaluate labor 
channels for labor problems, but they do 
mean that precedents for private disputes 
between labor and management do not logi- 
cally apply to public education (pp. 7, 8, and 
9). 


TEN PRINCIPLES OF NEGOTIATION 


1, Proceed carefully at all times. First 
attempt to agree on principle; then discuss 
specific proposals for change and their 
implications. 


If the issue is salary, the committee first 
discusses the broad general purposes of edu- 
cation and education associations and the 
common concern of the board and the pro- 
fessional staff to provide for quality educa- 
tion for all children. The committee then 
discusses salary theory as related to the edu- 
cational objectives of the school system. 
Following this, discussion centers on the 
specific money proposals. 

2. Show that all parties have a mutuality 
Of interest—not necessarily an identity of 
interest. 

Local associations, school administrators, 
and boards of education are interested in 
maintaining good schools and improving 
them when possible. However, they may 
have different pressures put on them. 

3. Demonstrate sincerity of purpose. This 
is as important as skill and knowledge. Atti- 
tudes speak louder than actions. 

It should be evident that the association’s 
proposals are presented in the best interests 
of the school system and community even 
though it may at first appear to some that 
the proposals are founded on self-interest 
only. 

4. Know and admit the impact of your 
requests. 

The association’s representatives should be 
aware of the costs of proposals, and the 
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effect of them on the educational system. 
Reports of the research committee supply 
them with background. 

5. Always remember that it is easier to 
persuade a man to make up his own mind 
than it is to change it for him. 

Approach the negotiations in the spirit of 
seeking agreement through persuasion rather 
than in a hostile spirit. 

6. Remember that you are trying to win 
an agreement, not an argument. Satis- 
factory accommodation of the proposals of 
the local association in consideration of 
the interests of the community and good 
schools is the desirable end and principal 
criterion of negotiations. Assuming a posi- 
tion of expected hostility and argumenta- 
tion wastes time and diverts positive 
energies. 

7. Remember that agreement pressures 

t—if you can agree on one item, 
it will have a salutary effect on the settle- 
ment of other issues. Do not insist on 
positive answers to all points in your pres- 
entations at one time. It is better to pro- 
ceed from point to point, hoping for agree- 
ment on each one to accelerate agreement 
on ensuing requests. 

8. Never confuse opposition with hostility. 
Teachers must be ready to prove themselves 
as negotiators, as they must be ready to prove 
themselves to their own students. For ex- 
ample, opposition to salary requests is often 
based on considerations over which board 
members feel they have little or no control, 
rather than hostility to increases under any 
conditions, 

9. Negotiate in good faith—your intellect 
will tell you when you're negotiating and 
your conscience will tell you when you are 
showing good faith. An association must 
present its case with an assumption there 
is good faith on the part of the board. 

10. Remember that the ability to separate 
fact from opinion is the mark of a clear 
mind and reflects intellectual honesty. It 
may be the opinion of the teachers associa- 
tion that the current local teacher turnover 
rate of 10 percent is too high, but it may be 
a fact that the teacher turnover rate of 10 
percent in that community is no more than 
the average for the Nation and may even be 
lower than the community’s average has 
been in recent years. 


TEN RULES FOR NEGOTIATIONS 

1. Don't lose your temper—you'll lose your 
point. 

2. Never maneuver anyone into a position 
from which he cannot retire with grace. 

3. Don't imply superior knowledge or pow- 
er. 

4. Stay with your point—pursue your ob- 
jective, and don’t deviate. 

5. When there is clear and unimpeded 
agreement on an item, accept it. Your ac- 
tion will demonstrate good faith, honesty, 
and sincerity. 

6. Don’t quibble—say what you mean and 
mean what you say. 

7. Admit it when you're wrong—even on a 
minor matter. 

8. Acknowledge with grace the significance 
of the other’s comment or statement of fact. 

9. Don’t dwell on the legality or the pro- 
priety of your approach—dwell on the logic 
of your approach to the appropriate author- 
ity. 


10. Avoid setting up impediments to fur- 
ther negotiations tomorrow (pp. 15-17). 


Mr. Speaker, more illuminating is the 
14-page Guidelines for Professional 
Sanctions” which is “intended only for 
the consideration of officials of the NEA 
and affiliated organizations,” just as if 
we do not count as mere taxpayers and 
parents. On page 3 a very interesting 
quote indicates the doubletalk which 
is involved here. Under the heading 
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“Guidelines for Professional Sanctions” 
we see the following: 


I. DEFINITION OF SANCTIONS 

Sanctions are a means to impel an object 
toward moral action, In education it is moral 
that a community should support its 
schools; that school boards will discharge 
their functions with integrity and imparti- 
ality; that administrators will use the pro- 
cedures essential for the democratic adminis- 
tration of good schools; that teachers will 
make every reasonable effort to provide the 
best possible learning experiences for stu- 
dents. Against those who are immoral by 
this standard, teacher organizations may 
impose sanctions, 


Let me repeat that last sentence, Mr. 
Speaker. After setting up the frame- 
work of what is right and wrong and im- 
plying that they are to judge what meets 
and what does not meet these tests, it 
is arbitrarily alleged: 

Against those who are immoral by this 
standard, teacher organizations may impose 
sanctions. 


Now ea little more about this sanctions 
business. This report gives some fine 
insight into this matter. Note the fol- 
lowing direct quotes: 

IV. SANCTIONS APPLIED BY LOCAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


A. Sanctions may (could) be applied 
against individual members guilty of un- 
ethical or unprofessional conduct through 
private or public censure, or through suspen- 
sion or expulsion from membership in the 
local association. 

B. Censure may be applied against (of) 
public agencies responsible for permitting 
development or continuation of conditions 
detrimental to education (could be taken 
by). Public notification of censure may be 
made through (such actions as) distribution 
of printed statements, use of radio and tele- 
vision, purchase of newspaper advertising 
space, and public meetings. 

O. Contracts may (might) be withheld 
during negotiation of salaries and other con- 
ditions of employment. “Intent to return” 
notices should be used, particularly where a 
tenure status is involved. 

D. Whenever any form of sanctions is in- 
voked by a local association, notice of such 
action and the reasons therefor should be 
sent to the State association and to the Na- 
tional Education Association. Under usual 
procedures the related State association 
should be consulted before sanctions are ap- 
plied, and its cooperation and advice sought. 
v. SANCTIONS INVOKED BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

A. Against a member—private or public 
censure; suspension or expulsion from mem- 
bership; recommendation for removal of cer- 
tificate or license to teach; notification to 
Placement agencies and to school districts 
of action taken and reasons therefor. This 
action would usually be taken in cooperation 
with the local association. 

B. Against an affillated association—pri- 
vate or public censure; suspension or dis- 
affiliation. 

C. Against a school district school board 
or other public agency responsible for the 
welfare of the schools— 

1. Censure through articles in State as- 
sociation magazines, special study reports, 
newspapers or other mass media of com- 
munication announcements or advertising; 

2. Notification to the State department 
of education, and other State agencies, pub- 
lic or private, responsible for or dedicated 
to the welfare of education; 

3. Notification to State and National ac- 
crediting agencies of professionally unsatis- 
factory conditions in a school district; 
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4. Withholding of placement services, 
when the State association maintains a 
placement office; notice to public and pri- 
vate placement agencies of unsatisfactory 
conditions in a school district and request to 
observe professional disapproval. 

5. Notification to members of association 
of unacceptable conditions for employment 
in such district and the (and) professional 
significance of accepting or refusing employ- 
ment in a school district against which 
sanctions have been invoked; 

6. Notification to the National Education 
Association, and other national organizations 
concerned, of the invoking of sanctions and 
the reasons therefor; 

7. Seeking State department of educa- 
tion or legal action to compel improvement 
of conditions threatening the welfare of the 
schools or members of the education pro- 
fession (pp. 5 and 6). 

* * * * * 

VII. APPLICATION OF SANCTIONS BY THE NEA 
AGAINST A SCHOOL DISTRICT OR OTHER NON- 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY 
A. Following a formal request from a State 

or local affiliated association or from a mem- 
ber of the NEA, an investigation or field study 
will be mae by an appropriate NEA agency, 
usually commission on professional 
rights and 3 before sanctions 
are applied. 

B. When in the course of an investigation 
an Official investigating committee finds 
conditions to be so clearly unsatisfactory 
(reports) that application of sanctions by 
the NEA appears likely, notice of such like- 
lihood may be sent by the NEA executive 
secretary or his deputy to the principal par- 
ties affected by the application of sanctions. 
The usual procedure would not include any 
notice to the press or other publicity from 
the national office. 

C. Types of sanctions applied against a 
school district or a community and their 
official bodies may (would) include: 

1. Censure through public notice includ- 
ing release of investigation report; articles 
in National and State journals; reports 
through various mass media of communica- 
tion. 

2. Notification to State departments of 
education of findings concerning unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

8. Notification to certification and place- 
ment services of unsatisfactory conditions of 
employment for educators. 

4. Warning to members that acceptance of 
employment as a new teacher in the school 
district would be considered as unethical 
conduct and could lead to discharge from 
and future refusal of membership in the 
national professional association. 

5. Advice to members presently employed 
that, if their private arrangements permit, 
they should seek employment elsewhere. 

D. When the application of sanctions has 
been approved by the NEA executive com- 
mittee, the following steps will be taken: 

1. A statement will be authorized to in- 
clude (1) the name or names of the districts, 
schools, agencies, and persons against whom 
the action is taken, (2) the cause or causes 
of the action, and (3) conditions or actions 
that would be conducive to action lifting the 
sanctions by the executive committee of the 
National Education Association. 

2. The authorized statement, with a cover- 
ing note, will be sent by the NEA executive 
secretary or his deputy to the members of 
the school board, the superintendent of 
schools, the president of the local teachers 
association, the mayor or city manager of 
the community, the chief State school officer, 
the president and executive secretary of the 
State education association, the newspapers 
of the community, the national wire services, 
the public and private placement services for 
educators and such other individuals and 
agencies as may appear to be appropriate in 
the particular case. 
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8. Sanctions will be lifted on recommenda- 
tion of the investigating committee that 
originally recommended their application 
by the Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities * * * and action will 
occur only when there is clear evidence that 
conditions have materially improved and 
there is assurance of a continuance of condi- 
tions that promote an effective program of 
education. In some instances the evidence 
of improvement may be so clear that it will 
not be necessary to have the recommenda- 
tion of the investigating committee. When 
professional sanctions are removed, notice 
will be sent to the same persons and agenices 
as were addressed when sanctions were ap- 
plied. 

E. Every reasonable effort should be made 
to secure a representative public meeting in 
the community at which the application of 
sanctions will be announced, the reasons for 
their application, their significance and the 
actions or conditions necessary for the re- 
moval of the sanctions (pp. 10-12). 


Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps of more 
than passing interest that the NEA Com- 
mission on Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities which prepared the 
“Guidelines for Professional Sanctions” 
was called before June 1961 the national 
commission for the defense of democracy 
through education. Of this commission, 
the council for basic education wrote in 
its October 1960 bulletin, under the 
caption “Big Brother Is Watching You”: 

The NEA Defense Commission has some 
strange ways of “defending and advancing 
democracy through education,” which is its 
declared purpose. In the NEA Handbook for 
1960-61, the commission makes this an- 
nouncement: 

“A major step forward during 1959-60 
was the initiation of a 4-year project in 
which the commission’s extensive files on 
the critics of education will be reorganized 
and reclassified. An additional staff mem- 
ber has been secured to prepare fact sheets 
on all the major critics of education.” 

While the defense commission is engaged 
in this shabby gathering of dossiers of any- 
body who disagrees with it, the parent body, 
the NEA, goes on record as welcoming con- 
structive criticism of education * * * and 
recognizes that growth and development of 
American schools and colleges throughout 
their history have come in response to honest 
criticism and community thinking.” 

Let not thy left hand, etc. (p. 4). 

THE NEA CHICKEN OR THE UTAH EGG? 


Mr. Speaker, there are many who 
believe that the NEA distribution of 
these guidelines was triggered in the 
main by two developments—the AFL- 
CIO American Federation of Teachers 
strike in New York and the Utah Educa- 
tion Association notice in March of this 
year that the schools will not open in 
the fall unless the NEA demands are met. 

Considering the facts that the NEA 
passed its resolutions making profes- 
sional negotiations and professional 
sanctions official NEA policy nearly a 
full year ago and considering the detail 
and complexity of these guidelines which 
must have been “in the works” for many 
months, the questions arise: Did NEA 
inspire the Utah Education Association 
sanctions? Which came first, the NEA 
chicken or the Utah egg? 

It may be the purest coincidence, but 
John C. Evans, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Utah Education Association, was 
formerly a member of NEA board of di- 
rectors as State director for Utah and is 
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currently a member of the NEA 
executive committee. 


NEA VERSUS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


To be fair to the NEA—and I want to 
be scrupulously 


Federation 

the AFL-CIO, is breathing hot on the 
NEA’s neck. The AFT pulled a dra- 
matic 1-day teachers’ strike in New 
York and won impressive gains. The 
AFT with its roughly 80,000 members 
seemed to be doing more for teachers 
than the NEA with its 859,000 members 
lobbying for and failing to get Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries. NEA’s T. M. 
Stinnett, assistant executive secretary 
for professional development and wel- 
fare, puts it this way: 


The inroads of labor legislation already in 
four States which, in effect, place teachers 
and school boards within the confines of 
labor techniques, in matters having to do 
with salaries and other welfare considera- 
tions, ly against their will, simply 
force the profession to seek pro- 
fessional approaches through law. The ob- 
vious interest to extend this labor legisla- 
tion to other States, leaves no choice except 
to get there first with the most and best 
procedures, or find that it is too late. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Stinnett and other 
NEA officials are sincere in their de- 
termination to keep the AFT from or- 
ganizing teachers into unions subject to 
labor law. However, in effect, to copy 
and refine union methods and call them 
by other names, does not change the 
nature of those methods nor the NEA 
purposes for which they are being em- 
ployed. 


In this connection, Mr. Raymond 
Moley, whom I am sure needs no intro- 
duction here, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, June 22, 1963, says: 

Is THe NEA A UNION? 


(By Raymond Moley) 

Considerable note has appeared in the 
press across the Nation about the contro- 
versy in Utah between the public school- 
teachers and Gov. George D. Clyde and the 
State legislature. Early this year the Utah 
Education Association, a unit of the National 
Education Association, asked for an increase 
of $24.7 million in State spending for the 
public schools. The legislature granted $11.6 
million. Thereupon, the UEA threatened 
that at the opening of schools this fall 
teacher members would not return to their 
posts. 

In this case, and in others across the Nation 
in earlier cases, the teachers’ associations 
are careful not to use the word “strike” for 
such a refusal to work. They use “sactions,” 
which is a United Nations word 
pressure or coercion. There is essentially 
no difference between a strike and sanction. 
In the former, teachers quit work. In the 
latter, they do not begin to work when 
schools open. 

There are probably two reasons why the 
word “sanction” is used. One is that the 
NEA does not want to come under the juris- 
diction of the labor laws. The other is to 
maintain its status as a professional associa- 
tion and that of its members as professional 
men and women. 

For a long period of its life of more than 
100 years the NEA was essentially a pro- 
fessional organization. It published infor- 
mation helpful in the work of a classroom 
teacher. It worked for the improvement of 
the teaching art. Its annual conventions 
and meetings of State and local units offered 
lectures, inspirational and informative. Its 
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efforts were to improve the quality of 
teachers and teaching. 

But in recent years it has consolidated 
itself into a very pressure group 
working in Washington and in States for 
legislation favorable to schools and teach- 
ing. It is now essentially as much a political 
organization as is the AFL-CIO. And since 
the war, its concentration has been on Fed- 
eral aid for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 

This effort to get Federal money for the 
schools, to be distributed by the US. Office 
of Education, is the ostensible purpose of the 
NEA. But it has become more and more 
clear that its real objective is to take more 
and more control of education away from 
school boards and official school administra- 
tors. Its hope is that, by exploiting its close 
contact with the U.S. Office of Education, it 
will in fact determine matters such as work- 
ing conditions, class size, curriculum plan- 
ning, teaching methods and philosophy. 

In short, it regards education as too im- 
portant a matter to be left to the direction 
of lay school boards and legislatures. It is 
dedicated to the idea of government by an 
elite of professional educator-politicians. 

Within the NEA’s operating group and bu- 
reaucracy, plans are going ahead rapidly. 
Two documents which are called "d - 
mental” and “tentative” and which show the 
nature of such plans have come to the atten- 
tion of this writer. One is called “Guide- 
lines for Professional Negotiations”; the 
other, “Guidelines for Professional Sanc- 
tions.” These are carefully labeled “Intended 
only for consideration of officials of the 
N.E.A, and affiliated ns.” They 
are “how-to-do-it” directives, as clever and 
detailed as the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education literature instructing its 
members how to win elections in practical 
politics. These are presumably scheduled for 
action at the July convention of the NEA. 

One reason for the energetic actions of 
the NEA is its fear that unless it gets deeply 
into collective bargaining and coercive ac- 
tion, its membership will drift Into the 
AFL-CIO American Federation of Teachers. 

Utah will be a big test in this new con- 
flict. For that State is politically conserva- 
tive, with strong feelings about local control 
of its schools. The two leading institutions 
of higher learning, the University of Utah 
and Brigham Young University, are opposed 
to the sanctions, as are the school adminis- 
trators and the State government. National- 
ly, this is a power struggle between local 
boards and professional associations. Money 
is only incidental to the controversy. It is 
a matter of management and control of 
the public schools. 


PROPONENTS AND OPPONENTS 


Mr. Speaker, in the State of Utah, 
although the Governor, the State legis- 
lature, the school boards, and the Brig- 
ham Young University—which repre- 
sents the elders of the Mormon Church— 
are opposing the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation declaration that teachers will 
stay away from the schools this fall un- 
less they get what they want, the NEA has 
received some encouragement from local 
groups. For example, the University of 
Utah chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors has OK’d 
the NEA. 

Nationally, the most concerned of the 
opposing organizations is, of course, the 
National School Boards Association 
which at its annual convention in May of 
this year adopted a resolution reaffirm- 
ing NSBA’s existing policies on teacher- 
board relations and spelled it out: 

The NSBA is opposed to sanctions, boy- 
cotts, strikes, or mandated mediation against 
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school districts and does not consider them 
to be proper remedies for use in problem 
situations. The authority of the board of 
education is established by law and this au- 
thority may not be delegated to others. 


The American Association of School 
Administrators, the third most directly 
concerned group in the coming struggle 
for power, upholds the decisionmaking 
authority of the Nation’s school boards 
and offers an alternative plan to avoid 
any arbitrary action. In a brochure en- 
titled “Roles, Responsibilities, Relation- 
ships of the School Board, Superintend- 
ent, and Staff” the American Association 
of School Administrators asserts: 

We believe that the right to discuss pros 
and cons and to participate in developing a 

does not imply the right to make 
decisions. Although consensus should al- 
ways be patiently sought and will often pre- 
vail between staff and school board, the board 
must retain its responsibility and legal right 
to make decisions (p. 13). 

We believe that there is an intrinsic value 
in local decisionmaking which is worth pre- 
serving to the maximum extent consistent 
with the obligations of citizenship in the 
State and Nation (p. 13). 

We believe that in those exceedingly rare 
situations where the professional staff be- 
lieves that the school board or some other 
legal fiscal control body has denied reason- 
able requests for conferences, for study, and 
for presentation of welfare proposals, or has 
demonstrated flagrant unwillingness to pro- 
vide reasonable salary contracts or other wel- 
fare provisions, the professional staff has the 
right to present all the facts to the public 
and to their professional associates in other 
school districts. On the other hand, where 
the staff obstinately holds to an unreason- 
able position which disrupts or seriously im- 
pairs the operation of the schools, the school 
2 has comparable rights and obliga- 

ons. 

We believe that both the board and the 
professional staff—teachers, principals, and 
other administrators—should, at a time that 
is free from tension and controversy, develop 
together a plan to be used in case of per- 
sistent disagreement. In those few, highly 
unusual instances where major controversy 
threatens to disrupt the schools, an appeal 
wailable to 

or teachers, or both. 
The function of this third party should be 
advisory as- 
sistance. Its identity might vary from State 
to State, but it should always be an agency 
which has responsibility for some segment of 
public education in the State. Included 
among such organizations might be a State 
board of education, a State department of 
education, a State university, or a State 
public college. It should be made clear 
that such a study would be conducted with- 
out disruption of the schools. A report 
should be made to both the board of educa- 
tion and the staff. Alternatives to such an 
appeal procedure which have been tried in- 
clude: strikes, demagogic appeals, threats, 
withheld services, and sanctions or threat- 
ened sanctions by teachers; withholding of 
contracts, blacklisting, failure of promotion, 
and other punitive action by school boards; 
and yielding to undue influence of vested 
interests on the part of both school boards 
and teachers. 

We believe that such arbitrary action by 
either staff or school board is not likely to 
lead to lasting and satisfying resolution of 
disagreements. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Responsibility for the orderly and fruit- 
ful conduct of public education is shared 
by the local district and the State. There- 
fore, a fair and reasonable plan of appeal, 
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which Is acceptable to school board and staff 
and is consistent with policies for the set- 
tlement of disagreements in other educa- 
tional matters, should be worked out in each 
State and district (pp. 14 and 15). 


WORLDWIDE SANCTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, already the NEA is carry- 
ing out a form of sanction against the 
Federal Government as represented by 
the U.S. Department of Defense which 
operates the oversea dependents schools. 
Listen to this letter, dated February 1, 
1963, marked “Urgent advisory,” ad- 
dressed to all State and local NEA affili- 
ates and signed, William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary, NEA: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1963. 


(Urgent advisory.) 
To affiliated associations: 

This letter is to inform teachers ge tele 
considering teaching positions for the 1 
64 school year in the oversea racine 
schools operated by the Department of De- 
fense about the serious problems that exist 
in these schools. We are taking this step 
in the interests of the teaching profession 
im general and of the oversea dependents 
schools in particular. 

A comprehensive survey of these schools 
was conducted in the fall of 1962 by the 
Department of Defense, after repeated re- 
quests by us. While the epon had some 
compliments for the system, in general it 
criticized the schools severely. The report 
indicated that the schools attended by the 
children of military families are, in relative 
terms, in the horse-and-buggy era, while the 
Military Establishment is geared to an age of 
space exploration. The survey found short- 
ages of supplies and current textbooks, lack 
of needed specialist personnel, principals 
bogged down in paperwork, an excessive 
teacher turnover rate, little provision for 
handicapped or superior children, inade- 
quate and unsafe school facilities in many 
locations, unsuitable housing for teachers at 
some posts, and unprofessional salaries for 
teachers. 

The survey report recommended that the 
administration of the schools be unified, that 
the educational be substantially 
strengthened, that school facilities be im- 
proved, and that teachers be paid profes- 
sional salaries. The survey report empha- 
sized that increased funds are a basic 
prerequisite to most of the improvements 
proposed. 

Teachers in the oversea dependents schools 
have not had a salary schedule increase since 
September 1960. At that time, their starting 
salaries were fixed in large U.S. school sys- 
tems in September 1959. This was in line 
with a law passed in 1959 by the Congress, 
Public Law 86-91, Defense Department Over- 
seas Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices 
Act. The directive issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense which established the Sep- 
tember 1960 salary rates recognized this 
mandate in providing for an annual review 
and adjustment of the schedule. This direc- 
tive, the “Salary Determination Procedures,” 
has not been followed because funds have 
not been provided. 

If the salary directive had been fully im- 
plemented, the salaries of oversea 
teachers would be at least 9.6 percent higher 
in 1962-63 than they are. As a group, over- 
sea teachers have lost more than $4 million 
in the past 3 years by the failure of the 
Department of Defense to pay the salaries 
rightfully due them. During the period that 
teachers’ salaries have stood still, other ci- 
vilian Federal employees have had two pay 
raises averaging 13 percent. 

The annual teacher resignation rate over- 
seas is over three times the national average. 

Yet, on January 17, 1963, the Department 
of Defense asked Congress for a modest in- 
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crease of less than 2 percent in the funding 
of its oversea schools for 1963-64. This re- 
quest, even if authorized by the Congress, 
will be insufficient to bring about the justi- 
fied pay increases for teachers and the edu- 
cational improvements long recommended by 
the Overseas Education Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the recent 
survey. 

At this time, after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the Overseas Education Asso- 
ciation, it has been jointly determined that 
because of the repeated refusal of the De- 
partment of Defense to make any serious 
effort for a period of 3 years to remedy 
the problems described, the NEA has an obli- 
gation to advise its members of these facts. 
Please notify all educators of these prob- 
lems inasmuch as recruitment interviews for 
oversea positions are now well underway. 

Teachers who have already signed agree- 
ments should keep their commitments. 

You will be notified again when appropri- 
ate action is taken on the educational] im- 
provements recommended by the school 
survey. 

For additional information concerning the 
educational and salary problems of the 
oversea dependents schools and their teach- 
ers, ask your Congressman for a copy of the 


WILLIAM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary. 
FEDERAL CONTROL OR PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 
OF EDUCATION 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
return to the reasons why every Mem- 
ber of Congress has an enormous stake, 
in the name of his or her constituents, 
in what the NEA does or is able to do to 
put across their present plan of action. 

As I see it, if the NEA convention ap- 
proves these guidelines on professional 
negotiations and sanctions, while NEA 
lobbyists will continue to pressure Con- 
gress for Federal aid, NEA’s State and 
local affiliates backed by the NEA will 
threaten State and local officials with 
ultimate strike unless they give in to 
their demands to share decisionmaking 
and/or cry Uncle! that is, cry for aid 
from Uncle Sam. This amounts to a 
pincer movement on the part of the NEA. 
It means eventual professional, if not 
Federal, control of education and in any 
case the end of local, lay control of the 
State and local school systems. 

The last Commissioner of Education, 
Sterling McMurrin, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Council for Basic 
Education warned of the dangers of this 
very eventuality. Dr. McMurrin said: 

But, while we guard against Federal con- 
trol, we should not lose sight of the possi- 
bility of national control—control of edu- 
cation by the bureaucracies of large and 
powerful educational organizations. ‘These 
bureaucracies are just as real, and exhibit 
all the vices of a government bureaucracy. 
Their control of the schools is not beyond 
possibility * * * and there is no reason for 
believing that such control would be any 
more desirable than Federal control. 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that con- 
sidering the degree of Federal control 
we already have and the interchange of 
personnel between the Office of Educa- 
tion and the NEA, what we are more 
likely to get is both Federal and profes- 
sional control of education with the 
school boards reduced to rubberstamp 
administrators. Long before we arrive 
at this point, however, we here in Con- 
gress will have to face the question: 
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Will professional sanctions be tolerated 
against a federally aided local school 
system? We should start our delib- 
eration on this subject and the others 
mentioned here without delay. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Watson (at the request of Mr. 
ASHMORE), for Tuesday, June 25, 1963, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Brooks for June 26, 1963, on ac- 
count of death in family. 

Mr. Tatcotr (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for June 25, on account of 
official committee business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
Thursday, June 27. 

Mr Wuirtener, for 60 minutes, tomor- 
row, June 26. 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
ScHADEBERG), today, for 15 minutes; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG), today, for 5 minutes; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG) , today, for 30 minutes; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Marsu (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 60 minutes, on July 16, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks; and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lamp and to include extraneous 
matter tables and charts during general 
debate on the defense appropriation bill 
and the continuing resolution on appro- 
priations. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHADEBERG) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. Frxo. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FLOOD. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 254. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in square 758 in 
the District of Columbia, as an addition 
to the grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 622. An act to improve and encourage 
collective bargaining between the manage- 
ment of the Alaskan Railroad and repre- 
sentatives of its employees, and to permit 
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to the extent practicable the adoption by 
the Alaskan Railroad of the personnel poli- 
cies and practices of the railroad industry; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 626. An act to increase the limitation on 
payments for construction engineering for 
Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban 
projects; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1032. An act to exclude cargo which is 
lumber from certain tariff filing require- 
ments under the Shipping Act, 1916; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

S. 1139. An act to repeal a portion of the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1943, approved October 26, 
1942 (56 Stat. 990, 999), as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 1416. An act to amend section 104 (b) 
(5) of title 23, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the submission of certain cost esti- 
mates for the completion of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

S.1523. An act to make certain changes 
in the functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 6755. An act to provide a one-year 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


967. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 10th report of the De- 
partment of State on its activities under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (Public Law 81-152, as 
amended), for the calendar year 1962, pur- 
suant to Public Law 81-152; to the Commit- 
tee or Government Operations. 

968. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act with respect to foreign 
commerce in electric energy”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

969. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to amend various sections of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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970. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to simplify, 
modernize, and consolidate the laws relating 
to the employment of civilians in more than 
one position and the laws concerning the 
civilian employment of retired members of 
the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

971. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of the National Advisory Council on in- 
ternational monetary and financial problems 
during the period January 1 to June 30, 1962, 
pursuant to the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (H. Doc. No. 130); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 

972. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the Government's loss of capability to 
competitively procure replacement spare 
parts for military gas turbine engines devel- 
oped under contracts with United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

973. A letter from the Director, the Ameri- 
can Legion, transmitting the financial state- 
ment of the American Legion up to and in- 
cluding the period ending December 31, 1962, 
pursuant to Public Law 47, 66th Congress; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

974. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) (ii) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act for the fiscal 
year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

975. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, transmitting a report to the House 
of Representatives pursuant to title 10 
United States Code section 2304(e), listing 
certain required information with respect to 
contracts made by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration under title 10, 
United States Code, section 2304(a) (11) and 
(16); to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 508. Joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1964, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 448). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 418. Reso- 
lution authorizing the transfer of funds from 
Miscellaneous Items, 1961,” to Miscellane- 
ous Items 1963,” contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 449). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6218. A bill to amend 
the act of June 29, 1960, to authorize addi- 
tional extensions of time for final proof by 
certain entrymen under the desert land laws 
and to make such additional extensions 
available to the successors in interest of such 
entrymen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
452). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. HR. 6689. A bill to extend 
the principles of equitable adjudication to 
sales under the Alaska Public Sale Act; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 453). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 394. A bill to amend sections 1, 17a, 
57j, 64a(5), 67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 454). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring observance on July 
4 of each year, by the ringing of bells 
throughout the United States, of the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 455). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations, Eighth report on survey of se- 
lected activities (Rept. No. 456). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Ninth report on survey of select- 
ed activities (Rept. No. 457). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7161. A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 87-276, so as to extend its provisions 
for 3 additional years, to expand the pro- 
gram under that act to provide for the train- 
ing of teachers of all exceptional children, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 458). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3297. A bill to amend section 
501(c) (14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to exempt from income taxation certain 
nonprofit corporations and associations orga- 
nized to provide reserve funds for domestic 
building and loan associations, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
459). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6910. A bill to provide for the 
settlement of claims against the United 
States by members of the uniformed services 
and civilian officers and employees of the 
United States for damage to, or loss of, per- 
sonal property incident to their service, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 460). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5728. A bill for the relief of the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 470). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 4946. A bill to amend 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1959, to provide for reimbursement of trans- 
portation expenses for Members of the House 
of Representatives; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 471). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2942. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to adjudicate 
a claim to certain land in Marengo County, 
Ala.; without amendment (Rept. No. 540). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5076. A bill relating 
to the exchange of certain lands between the 
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town of Powell, Wyo., and the Presbyterian 
Retirement Facilities Corp.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 450). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1179. A bill for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 461). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1398. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Barker; without amendment (Rept. No. 462). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1499. A bill for the relief of John 
(Ivica) Beg Farkas and Ann (Anka) Beg 
Farkas; with amendment (Rept. No. 463). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1731. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Baker; with amendment (Rept. No. 464). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 2450. A bill for the relief of Lucia Carta 
Gallitto; with amendment (Rept. No. 465). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5094. A bill for the relief of Geof- 
frey Howard Smith; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 466). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6308. A bill for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; without amendment (Rept. No. 
467). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5507. A bill for the relief of Michal 
Goleniewski; without amendment (Rept. No. 
468). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 

. H.R. 6567. A bill for the relief of 
Anthony Harry Giazikis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 469). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 7234. A bill to establish water re- 
sources research centers at land-grant col- 
leges and State universities, to stimulate wa- 
ter research at other colleges, universities, 
and centers of competence, and to promote a 
more adequate national program of water 
research; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7235. A bill to amend sections 671 and 
672 of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to the Clerk and the Marshal of the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to permit the waiver 
of the 2-year foreign residence requirement 
in the case of certain exchange visitors who 
cannot return to the country of their origin 
because of fear of tion on account of 
political beliefs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 7237. A bill to assist States and their 
political subdivisions in desegregating their 
public schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7238. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7239. A bill to establish water re- 

sources research centers at land-grant col- 
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leges and State universities, to stimulate 
water research at other colleges, universities, 
and centers of competence, and to promote 
a more adequate national program of water 
research; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 7240. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to exempt cer- 
tain public institutions from the obligation 
to pay penalty marketing penalties with re- 
spect to certain wheat produced by them for 
their own use; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 7241. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 7242. A bill to increase to 15 percent 
the night duty differential of postal field 
service employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7243. A bill to correct an inequity 
with respect to overtime compensation for 
postal field service employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7244. A bill to equalize compensation 
for overtime; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7245. A bill to assist States and their 
political subdivisions in desegregating their 
public schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. R. 7246. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
education, to establish a Community Rela- 
tions Service, to extend for 4 years the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7247. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate in a separate 
section provisions assuring the safety and 
effectiveness of new animal drugs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 7248. A bill to change the designated 
use of certain real property conveyed by the 
Department of the Air Force to the city of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., under the terms of 
Public Law 86-194; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. s 

H.R. 7249. A bill to authorize the prose- 
cution of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate in a sep- 
arate section provisions assuring the safety 
and effectiveness of new animal drugs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 7251. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate in a sep- 
arate section provisions assuring the safety 
and effectiveness of new animal drugs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 7252. A bill to provide for the in- 
scription in the courtroom in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Building of the phrase “In God 
We Trust“; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 7253. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the award of certain medals and the Medal 
of Honor Roll; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7254. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish programs for 
research, development, and sales to insure 
the increased use of mica and mica products; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7255. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits 
to protect constitutional rights in educa- 
tion, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 7256. A bill to protect postal patrons 
from obscene mail matter and Communist 
propaganda; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7257. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to establish water re- 
sources research centers at land-grant col- 
leges and State universities, to stimulate 
water research at other colleges, universities, 
and centers of competence, and to promote 
a more adequate national program of water 
research; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7259. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954 with respect 
to the apportionment of the depletion allow- 
ance between parties to contracts for the ex- 
traction of minerals or the severance of 
timber; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7260. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

HR. 7261. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and to encourage 
adjustments in milk marketing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7262. A bill to provide assistance to 
States for experimental projects to provide 
constructive work experience and training 
related to securing and holding employment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7263. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act to 
provide for a definition of the term “age” 
as used in the labeling and advertising of 
whisky, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

HR. 7264. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the period during which con- 
struction funds must be received and to in- 
crease the number of general trustees; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7265. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs, or 
other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7266. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, to 
establish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7267. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize partial 
refunds of gasoline taxes directly to aerial 
applicators with respect to gasoline used by 
them in providing services to farmers in 
farming operations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. J. Res. 509. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. J. Res. 510. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H. J. Res. 511. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting the right to read from the 
Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian prayers 
in the public schools or other public places 
if participation therein is not compulsory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. J. Res. 512. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H. J. Res. 513. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week beginning 
July 28, 1963, as Veterinary Medicine Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. J. Res. 514. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting nonsectarian prayer in 
public schools or other public places if par- 
ticipation therein is not compulsory; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. J. Res. 515. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to certain non- 
sectarian religious observances; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Con. Res. 187. Concurrent resolution 
favoring observance on July 4 of each year 
by the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States of the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ALGER: Memorial of the Texas 
State Legislature proposing the calling of 
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a constitutional convention for the purpose 
of drafting amendments to the Constitution 
dealing with apportionment and the elec- 
toral vote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: House Joint Resolution No. 
46 of the 73d General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, favoring the repeal of the 10 per- 
cent Federal retail excise tax on ladies’ hand- 
bags, toiletries, cosmetics, fur-trimmed cloth 
coats and men’s wallets; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to declaring that the 
State of Wisconsin shall participate in the 
inauguration of a new national bell-ringing 
observance of American Independence on 
July 4, 1963; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

H.R. 7268. A bill for the relief of Mrs. In- 
grid Gudrun Schroder Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7269. A bill for the relief of Leo 

Hsueh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R.7270. A bill for the relief of Charles F, 

Leahy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7271. A bill for the relief of Antonia 

Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 7272. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Hickam Air Force Base, 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 7273. A bill for the relief of Wu Chien 

Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 7274. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Benigna (Maria Penta); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7275. A bill for the relief of Svetoslav 
Viducic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7276. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
F. Kenyon; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. TOLL: 
H.R. 7277. A bill for the relief of Elaine 
Ganderson Michaelson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


167. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition of the 
Delaware County Pomona Grange No. 18 
opposing increase in social security tax and 
medical care under social security; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

168. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ursin 
Perkins, chairman, Board of Supervisors of 
the County of San Luis Obispo, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution relative to urging adoption 
of Senate bill 1275, relating to Federal-State 
conflict over water rights; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

169. Also, petition of Floyd A. Hicks, clerk 
of the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Tehama, Red Bluff, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution relative to urg- 
ing adoption of Senate bill 1275, relating to 
the Federal-State conflict over water rights; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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170. Also, petition of Barbara Hargraves, 
deputy clerk, Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Placer, Calif., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution relative to urging 
adoption of Senate bill 1275, relating to 
Federal-State conflict over water rights; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, JUNE 25, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Wilson Canafax, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Hamilton, Tex., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, we make 
no apology as we implore Thy divine 
guidance. We are humbled in gratitude 
that we have the privilege of working 
with Thee in the continuing process of 
creation. We thank Thee that we can 
use our best abilities, sound reason, firm 
conviction, and true faith for the benefit 
of all mankind. We are grateful for a 
sensitive attitude that compels us to be 
concerned about the plight and the needs 
of people everywhere. 

We are sincere in our efforts to under- 
stand Thy will in order to be of the great- 
est benefit to those we seek to serve. We 
are grateful for this day and the strength 
given to live and to labor init. We make 
our prayer humbly in Thy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 24, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 4277. An act to authorize an increase 
in the borrowing authority for the general 
fund of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal 
appropriations; 

H.R. 6016. An act authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain river basin plans for flood control, 
navigation, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6177. An act to amend section 2(a) of 
article VI of the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act of 1947 relating to the annual pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia by the 
United States. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred 
as indicated: 


H.R. 4277. An act to authorize an increase 
in the borrowing authority for the general 
fund of the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 6177. An act to amend section 2(a) 
of article VI of the District of Columbia 
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Revenue Act of 1947 relating to the annual 
payment to the District of Columbia by the 
United States; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of 
appropriations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6016. An act authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain river basin plans for flood control, 
navigation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee; the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, of the 
Committee on Government Operations; 
and the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


With- 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to clear up, if possible, a mis- 
conception, which has appeared in the 
press, relative to a letter addressed to me 
on yesterday by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mond]. In the letter the Senator from 
South Carolina indicated that he would 
be opposed to giving consent for the 
Commerce Committee to meet during the 
sessions of the Senate, but, as I un- 
derstand, only during the time when 
the public- accommodations civil- rights 
measure is being considered by that com- 
mittee. 

It is my further understanding that a 
meeting of the Commerce Committee on 
that subject will not be held until next 
Monday. If that is correct, it means 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
has indicated to me that he would not 
enter objection, at least for this week, to 
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the giving of consent for the committee 
to meet during the sessions of the Sen- 
ate—provided, of course, such meetings 
meet with the approval of the minority 
leader and any other Senators on the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In other words, while 
the Senate is in session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I would have to reserve the right 
to object, in order to have opportunity 
for a little further study. I presume I 
should talk about this matter with my 
associates, before I could agree not to 
enter an objection, if the Senate were 
in session and if there were a matter 
which at the time demanded the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. 

So I shall be glad to advise the dis- 
tinguished majority leader later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to set the record straight 
as regards the interpretations placed in 
the press of the country on the letter 
written by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] to me. I endeav- 
ored to indicate, I say to my distinguished 
friend, the minority leader, that he—or 
any other Senator, for that matter— 
could object to a request for permission 
for the committee to meet at any time 
during a session of the Senate. I merely 
wish the record to show clearly that 
there is no such request at the moment. 
Of course, any such request would have 
to be cleared first with the distinguished 
minority leader, before it was submitted 
on the floor. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, on research and de- 
velopment on natural resources, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON MODIFICATION AT ATLANTIC MISSILE 

RANGE 

A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the modification of Launch Com- 
plex No. 36 at the Atlantic Missile Range; to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PowER Acr WITH 
RESPECT TO FOREIGN COMMERCE IN ELEC- 
TRIC ENERGY 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 

Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 

Federal Power Act with respect to foreign 

commerce in electric energy (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from the director, the American 
Legion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that organization, 
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as of December 31, 1962 (with an accom- 
Panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Report oF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

of the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems, 

for the 6-month period ended June 30, 1962 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 
1949 
A letter from the Secretary of State, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

activities under the Federal Property and 

Administrative Services Act of 1949, for the 

calendar year 1962 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Government 
operations. 

REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS INCURRED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY IN PROCUREMENT 
or RPM COMPARATORS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the unn costs in- 
curred by the Department of the Navy in 
the procurement of RPM comparators, dated 

June 1963 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON GOVERNMENT'S Loss OF CAPABILITY 
TO COMPETITIVELY PROCURE REPLACEMENT 
SPARE PARTS FOR CERTAIN MILITARY 
TURBINE ENGINES 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the Government’s loss of 
capability to competitively procure replace- 
ment spare parts for military gas turbine en- 
gines developed under contracts with United 

Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., dated 

June, 1963 (with an accompanying report) ; 

to the Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON ANTHRACITE MINE WATER CONTROL 
AND MINE SEALING AND FILLING PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

anthracite mine water control and mine seal- 

ing and filling program, for the period 1955- 

62 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

DuaL COMPENSATION ACT OF 1963 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to simplify, modernize, 
and consolidate the laws relating to the em- 
ployment of civilians in more than one posi- 
tion and the laws concerning the civilian 
employment of retired members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT OF FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting pursuant to law, 
the seventh interim report of that Commis- 
sion (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Rules and Administration. 

AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 

1954 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 

Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend various sections of the Atomic Energy 

Act of 1954, as amended, and the EURATOM 

Cooperation Act of 1958, as amended, and for 

other purposes (with accompanying papers); 

to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


Gas 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 46 


“Whereas the 10-percent Federal retail 
excise tax on ladies’ handbags, toiletries, 
cosmetics, fur-trimmed cloth coats, and 
men’s wallets is both unfair and discrimina- 
tory; and 

“Whereas the tax on ladies’ handbags, 
toiletries, cosmetics, fur-trimmed cloth coats, 
and men’s wallets is economically and socially 
unjustifiable; and 

“Whereas the elimination of this tax will 
increase the net income of the average tax- 
payer: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 73d General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
this general assembly respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to repeal the 
Federal retail excise tax on ladies’ handbags, 
toiletries, cosmetics, fur-trimmed cloth coats, 
and men's wallets; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
by the secretary of state of Illinois to each 
Member of Congress from this State, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the US. Congress, the President of the Senate 
of the U.S. Congress and to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

“CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, 

“Secretary of State. 
“Adopted by the house, May 28, 1963. 
“JouN W. Lewis, Jr., 

“Speaker, House of Representatives. 

“Concurred in by the senate, June 11, 
1963. 

“SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Finance: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 274 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to amend the social security law 
so as to provide an offset for social se- 
curity disability benefits with respect to 
claimants who are at the same time eligi- 
ble for workmen’s compensation disability 
benefits 


“Whereas since the amendment by the 
Congress of the Federal Social Security Act 
authorizing the payment of social security 
benefits for disability a substantial number 
of workers have been found to be eligible 
for and are receiving such benefits while also 
receiving State workmen’s compensation dis- 
ability benefits; and 

“Whereas the total of the benefits from 
both sources is in many cases more than 
total wages for full employment, thereby re- 
sulting in a deleterious effect upon the re- 
habilitation of such workers; and 

“Whereas it is believed that it was not 
the intention to provide payments to indi- 
viduals under any such circumstances in ex- 
cess of wages for full employment; and 

“Whereas the best way to correct this un- 
desirable situation is proper amendment to 
the Federal Social Security Act in order that 
all Americans might be treated fairly: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to 
speedly enact appropriate legislation amend- 
ing the Federal Social Security Act in order 
to offset or decrease disability benefits pay- 
able thereunder during such time as the 
persons eligible for the same are receiving 
State workmen’s compensation benefits for 
disability; be it further 
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“Resolved, That in order to preserve neces- 
sary and desirable incentive for the purpose 
of encouraging rehabilitation that such de- 
crease be in an amount sufficient to in- 
sure that claimants will not be paid benefits 
in excess of their wages for full-time em- 
ployment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and to the Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF FLORIDA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and in- 
sertion in the Recorp, three memorials 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida. 

They are Senate Memorial 196: A me- 
morial to the Congress of the United 
States urging the relinquishment to each 
State a portion of income taxes collected 
for State’s use in education. 

Senate Memorial 637: A memorial to 
the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies and the U.S. Public Health Service, 
urging cooperation to the fullest extent 
with State agencies in the control of the 
red tide in Florida’s gulf waters. 

House Memorial 1936: A memorial to 
the Congress of the United States to au- 
thorize the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
make a survey for a shallow water chan- 
nel from deep water to Spring Creek, 
Wakulla County, Fla. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Finance: 
“SENATE MEMORIAL 196 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States urging the relinquishment to each 
State a portion of income taxes collected 
for State's use in education 


“Whereas the problem of financing edu- 
cation at the elementary, secondary and 
higher levels is a problem which faces each 
of the Nation’s 50 States; and 

“Whereas the problem of Federal aid to 
education has been debated for a number 
of years without noticeable progress toward 
resolution of the divisions which prevent its 
adoption; and 

“Whereas the future growth and 
of this country is dependent upon our youth 
receiving the education which they right- 
fully deserve; and 

“Whereas education being our paramount 
consideration assistance could and should 
be made available in spite of any objection 
that might exist: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the President of the United 
States and the Members of the House and 
Senate of the U.S. Congress take appropriate 
steps to relinquish to each State, in addition 
to present grants, an amount equivalent to 
5 percent of the individual income tax col- 
lected within the State, for the purpose of 
education and other programs which are 
subjects of Federal educational contribu- 
tions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the ablest congressional dele- 
gation in the U.S. Congress, the Florida 
delegation; and to the Governor of the 
great State of Florida. 

“Approved by the Governor June 13, 1963. 


June 25 


“Filed in office, Secretary of state June 13, 
1963.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

To the Committee on Commerce: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 637 
“Memorial to the United States Bureau of 

Commercial Fisheries, and the United 

States Public Health Service urging coop- 

eration to the fullest extent with State 


agencies in the control of the red tide in 
Florida's Gulf waters 


“Whereas the proliferation of certain nox- 
ious microorganisms in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, popularly known as the red 
tide, is occurring on Florida's west coast 
with ever increasing frequency and severity; 
and 

“Whereas this pernicious organism annual- 
ly destroys a staggering and ever 
quantity of marine life, thus depleting a 
valuable natural resource of the State and 
Nation; and 

“Whereas the red tide each year renders 
increasing areas of Florida’s waters and 
beaches unwholesome and unsightly, creat- 
ing thereby a serious economic problem due 
to the decline of tourism; and 

“Whereas the presence of large quantities 
of putrifing organic matter Plorida 
beaches is a hazard to the health of the peo- 
ple of the State and Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: That the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the U.S. Public Health 
Service are urged to cooperate to the fullest 
extent possible with the Florida Board of 
Conservation and the Florida Board of 
Health in finding a method of controlling 
the red tide: Be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the U.S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
to each of the Members of the Florida dele- 
gation, to the U.S. Congress and to the Goy- 
ernor of the State of Florida. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, June 17, 
1963.” 


To the Committee on Public Works: 
“HOUSE MEMORIAL 1936 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the U.S, Corps of Engi- 
neers to make a survey for a shallow water 
channel from deep water to Spring Creek, 
Wakulla County, Fla. 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby requested to 
authorize the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
make a survey for a shallow water channel 
from deep water to Spring Creek, Wakulla 
County, Fla.: Be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to the Mem- 
bers of the Florida delegation to the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, June 18, 
1963.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hon- 


orable Howell Appling, Jr., secretary of 
state of the State of Oregon, has pro- 
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vided me with a copy of enrolled House 
Joint Memorial 4 adopted by the House 
and Senate of the Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon. 

This memorial proposes that the Con- 
gress of the United States study the pos- 
sibility of providing Federal matching 
funds in Federal highway projects to be 
used in securing rights-of-way for mass 
transportation purchased in conjunction 
with rights-of-way for Federal high- 
ways. 

I ask unanimous consent, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator NEUBERGER, and 
myself, that this memorial be set forth 
at this point in the Recor and that it be 
referred to the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee for consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, as follows: 


ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


To His Excellency, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the mass transportation of peo- 
ple is essential in alleviating the smog and 
vehicular traffic problems of urban areas of 
the United States; and 

Whereas modern mass transportation sys- 
tems would cut down the traffic in urban 
areas; and 

Whereas the mass transportation of people 
is as important as vehicular traffic in urban 
areas; and 

Whereas the right-of-way for mass trans- 
portation can be more economically obtained 
at the same time as right of way for highway 
construction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to study the possibility of 
providing Federal matching funds in Fed- 
eral highway projects to be used in securing 
right-of-way for mass transportation pur- 
chased in conjunction with right-of-way for 
Federal highways. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

Adopted by house March 15, 1963. 

Readopted by house May 20, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chief Clerk of House. 

CLARENCE BURTON, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate May 17, 1963. 

Ben Musa, 
President of Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 6868. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 313). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year the 
period during which responsibility for the 
placement and foster care of dependent chil- 
dren, under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children, under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, may be exercised 
by a public agency other than the agency 
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administering such aid under the State plan 
(Rept. No. 307) : 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory (Rept. No. 308); and 

H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 309). 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I send to the desk 3 bills, 
which were reported unanimously by the 
Finance Committee. I do so with the 
approval of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the ranking minor- 
ity member, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], and the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Drrxsen], and I ask for their 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE in the chair). The bills will be 
stated by title. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD RELATING 
TO PLACEMENT AND FOSTER 
CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2651) to extend for 1 year the period 
during which responsibility for the 
placement and foster care of dependent 
children, under the program of aid to 
families with dependent children under 
title IV of the Social Security Act, may 
be exercised by a public agency other 
than the agency administering such aid 
under the State plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONTINUED 
REDUCTION 
CHICORY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2827) to extend until June 30, 1966, the 
suspension of duty on imports of crude 
chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION 
OF DUTY 


AND 
ON 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION OF 
DUTIES ON METAL SCRAP 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4174) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1964, the suspension of duties for 
metal scrap, and for other purposes. 

The ING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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UNIFORM SYSTEM OF TIME STAND- 
ARDS AND MEASUREMENT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill S. 
1033, to establish a uniform system of 
time standards and measurement for the 
United States and to require the ob- 
servance of such time standards for all 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 312) 
thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the following Senators be added 
as cosponsors to the bill, S. 1033: Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. McGee, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Beart, and Mr. BARTLETT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the names of the 
additional cosponsors will be added, as 
requested by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 


REPORT ENTITLED “AMERICAN 
GUILD OF VARIETY ARTISTS’— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 310) 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations I submit a report, made to it 
by the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, entitled “American Guild 
of Variety Artists.” 

The conclusions of the report are 
based upon testimony at hearings held 
by the subcommittee during June of 
1962, when it was demonstrated that the 
American Guild of Variety Artists has 
failed in its basic and primary function 
of seeking to improve the wages and 
working conditions of its membership, 
who are principally entertainers of vari- 
ous types. The report declares also that 
the guild has not only neglected the 
rights of its members, but in many cases 
has operated against their interests. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee with- 
in the past week sent a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Labor urgently requesting that 
he take swift action to force the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists to comply 
with the provisions of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. Both the letter to the Secretary 
of Labor and the report of the subcom- 
mittee declare that the act is still not 
being enforced with respect to this union. 
The report and the letter state that 
the union’s adherence to the act has been 
in form rather than in substance, and 
that democracy and local autonomy have 
been denied to the membership through 
the seizure of power and authority by 
a small, self-perpetuating group of mem- 
bers and paid employees. 

The letter was sent to the Secretary of 
Labor because the subcommittee is con- 
vineed that the guild officials will not 
undertake corrective measures of their 
own volition, and that it is therefore in- 
cumbent upon the Department of Labor 
strictly to enforce the act and to require 
the guild to comply with its provisions, 
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The report further concludes that offi- 
cials of the guild are guilty of collusive 
actions with hoodlums who operate 
establishments employing so-called ex- 
otic dancers. The union makes “sweet- 
heart” arrangements with these under- 
world figures, a policy which leads to the 
failure to enforce the provisions of the 
guild’s own bargaining contract. Cer- 
tain key violations of this contract, called 
the minimum basic agreement, tend to 
destroy its effectiveness as a protection 
for the membership. 

The contract provides that welfare 
fund contributions must be paid by the 
employer. It provides that a cash bond 
be deposited by the employer to insure 
payment of his financial obligations to 
the employees; it directs that local, State, 
and Federal laws will be observed in the 
establishments; it states that perform- 
ers are employees and not independent 
contractors, thus requiring the employ- 
er to deduct Federal employment taxes, 
including income tax and social security 
tax. As a result, a large proportion of 
the membership are not covered for social 
security benefits. These clauses have 
been widely disregarded by the union 
and the club operators, except for oc- 
casional token compliance. 

The subcommittee report concludes 
that the guild’s failure to enforce its 
own bargaining contract deprives the 
Federal Government of revenue and de- 
nies to the union members those benefits 
that are guaranteed to them by law. By 
its “sweetheart” operations, the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists continues 
to collect dues and other payments, while 
permitting the hoodlum employers to act 
illegally behind the false front of legiti- 
mate union participation. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
union officials’ prime objective from the 
very beginning has been to obtain money 
through dues and initiation fees. So far 
as the nightclubs and the members who 
work in them are concerned, this union 
is nothing more than a dues-collecting 
agency. 

The subcommittee report also con- 
cludes that the American Guild of 
Variety Artists has even encouraged vio- 
lations of the law. A union representa- 
tive appeared before the city council of 
Miami, Fla., to plead that clubs which 
were operating outside the law be per- 
mitted to remain open so that the union 
members might be able to retain employ- 
ment. The illegal activities were not 
even contested. 

The report also shows that the guild 
officials were aware of convictions for 
immoral and illegal acts among its mem- 
bers who work in the joints owned and 
operated by hoodlums. The union has 
taken little action to expel them. On 
the contrary, its policy is to recruit these 
so-called B-girls into its ranks in order 
to enlarge its treasury. 

The subcommittee’s report shows that 
if the union lost its revenue from mem- 
bership of this kind, it would have to 
close all but a few of its branch offices, 
cut its staff, and decrease the salaries of 
its administrators. 

To gain the revenue contributed from 
these sources, the American Guild of 
Variety Artists has paid a price no labor 
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organization can afford, or should even 
contemplate. 

The report further states that the ef- 
fect of union policy is beneficial to the 
underworld operators who run the clubs 
and who exploit the 
The policy is also harmful to legitimate 
and authentic performers who cannot 
get bookings into the clubs of this type 
without consenting to degrade them- 
selves. 

The subcommittee report also calls 
attention to the failure of Internal Rev- 
enue Service to collect taxes from both 
the operators and the employees of the 
clubs. The report recommends that the 
Service undertake strict and realistic 
enforcement of the tax laws and the 
rules and regulations of the Treasury 
Department as they apply to these un- 
derworld club owners and the people who 
work for them. 

Finally, the subcommittee states its 
intention, after a reasonable length of 
time, to examine again the conditions 
existing within the American Guild of 
Variety Artists to determine whether the 
union has taken steps to eliminate the 
abuses and improper activities that this 
report describes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I have filed a statement 
of views with respect to the “American 
Guild of Variety Artists” report, to which 
I invite the attention of the Senate. I 
did not sit on the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee when this inquiry 
was made. I was not a member of it. 
But I did have an opportunity to review 
the report, and I stated I could not join 
in the findings except as to certain 
improvements of government, internal 
revenue, and labor, which I thought were 
clearly shown to be required. 

I emphasized, and I wish to emphasize 
again to the Senate, the urgent need 
for the preservation of this union. The 
very points made by my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Arkansas 
ILMr. McCLELLAN], and his Investigating 
Subcommittee show how these poor folk 
in the entertainment field, in country- 
wide strata, are being imposed upon, 
and demonstrates better than anything 
else how much they need the protection 
of a union. 

I therefore hope very much that the 
thrust of the governmental activities in 
this field at all levels—and the Senator 
from Arkansas has said that his com- 
mittee will have another look at it— 
will be directed toward preserving the 
union, and toward bringing about more 
democracy within the union and better 
relations with respect to the members 
of the union, but that in no way will any 
action be taken which will jeopardize 
the existence of an organ, to wit, the 
union, which will provide the protection 
which these people so urgently need. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is not the pur- 
pose of the investigation to try to destroy 
the union. The facts have brought out 
that it is a new union that needs to do 
away with some practices in which it 
has engaged, and which have brought 
about this imposition on its members, 
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The union could correct these practices 
immediately, if it wished to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Arkansas very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and printed. 


CONTINUATION OF REDUCTION OF 
EXEMPTION FROM DUTY FOR RE- 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance, I re- 
port, with an amendment, the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for 2 years the ex- 
isting reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 305) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill, inasmuch as an emergency is 
involved, in that the existing legislation 
which reduces the exemption from duty 
expires on Sunday night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for 2 years the existing 
reduction of the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That paragraph 1798(c)(2) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C., sec. 1201, 
par. 1798(c)(2)), is amended by striking 
out “July 1, 1963” each place it appears in 
subdivisions (A) and (B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof July 1, 1965". 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (c)(2)(A) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C., 
sec. 1201, par. 1798 (c)(2)(A)), is amended 
by striking out “(or $200 in the case of per- 
sons arriving directly or indirectly from the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, not 
more than $100 of which shall have been 
acquired elsewhere than in the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States)”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to persons ar- 
riving in the United States after June 30, 
1963. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the legislation which will expire on Sat- 
urday night has made a temporary re- 
duction from $500 to $100 in the amount 
of goods purchased abroad which a re- 
turning resident of the United States 
may bring duty free into this country. 

The House adopted an amendment 
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Mr. President, it is necessary that the 
bill be considered at this time, because 
if the Senate committee amendment is 
agreed, there will have to be a confer- 
ence with the House; and if the confer- 
ence is not concluded immediately, then 
at midnight on Sunday, June 30, the 
prior $500 limitation will go into effect, 
instead of the $100 limitation provided 
by this measure. In short, a consider- 
able loss of revenue to the Treasury 
would be involved and considerable cus- 
toms confusion will result. 

The committee adopted the amend- 
ment with only two dissenting votes, and 
reported the bill unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6791) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to provide two-year extension 
on a uniform basis of the temporary re- 
duction of the exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a general 
statement on the bill and the reasons for 
the committee amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the general 
statement and reasons for the amend- 
ment were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Under the existing provisions of paragraph 
1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, a U.S. resident who returned to 
this country before July 1, 1963, is allowed 
the following personal exemptions from duty 
on articles he has purchased abroad: 

1. If the returning resident remains out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States 
for at least 48 hours, he may claim an exemp- 
tion from duty for $100 worth of articles ac- 
quired abroad. (If he returns through a port 
of entry on the Mexican border, he need not 
have been absent from the United States 
for any specific length of time before claim- 
ing the exemption.) 

2. In the case of persons arriving directly 
or indirectly from the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, a duty exemption of $200 is 
allowed, not more than $100 of which shall 
apply to articles acquired elsewhere than in 
the Virgin Islands. No absence from the 
United States for any specific time is re- 
quired before the duty exemption may be 
claimed with respect to articles acquired in 
the Virgin Islands. With respect to articles 
acquired elsewhere than in the Virgin Islands 
by such persons, an absence from the United 
States of 48 hours is required before an ex- 
emption may be claimed. 

These exemptions from duty may be 
claimed once every 30 days. 

PROVISIONS OF AND REASONS FOR THE BILL 

The present law is temporary in nature and 
expires on June 30, 1963. It was approved 
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August 10, 1961, and became effective with 
respect to persons arriving in the United 
States on and after September 9, 1961. Prior 
thereto, returning residents could generally 
bring back from abroad $500 worth of pur- 
chases duty free. Unless the temporary re- 
ductions are extended, residents returning 
to the United States after June 30, 1963, will 
again be able to claim up to $500 in personal 
duty exemptions, 

Under the permanent provisions of sec- 
tion 1798, if the return resident remains 
outside the territorial limits of the United 
States at least 48 hours, he could claim an 
exemption from duty for $200 worth of arti- 
cles acquired abroad. If, however, he re- 
turned through a port of entry on the Mexi- 
can border, he need only have been absent 
from the United States for such time (not 
to exceed 24 hours) as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has by regulation provided with 
respect to such port. The exemption from 
duty described in this paragraph could be 
claimed once every 30 days. 

If the returning resident remains outside 
the territorial limits of the United States 
for 12 or more days, he could formerly claim 
an additional exemption from duty for $300 
worth of articles acquired abroad. This 
exemption, which could be claimed together 
with the basic exemption described above, 
could be utilized only once in every 6-month 
period. 

The existing temporary legislation was 
enacted on the recommendation of the 
President who had originally requested a 
statute of 4 years duration, to expire in 
1965. In his letter dated February 24, 1961, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the President pointed out that the then 
existing personal exemptions had been in- 
creased after World War II from their pre- 
vious $100 level as a measure to aid foreign 
countries faced with a dollar shortage. He 
stated: 

“In the light of the existing balance-of- 
payments problem, this more liberal customs 
exemption, designed to encourage Ameri- 
can expenditures abroad, is not presently 
warranted.” 

Congress enacted the bill, but in doing so 
reduced the terminal date to June 30, 1963, 
rather than in 1965 as had been asked for by 
the President. It was felt that an earlier 
review may be warranted if the balance-of- 
payments situation should improve. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has now 
recommended continuation of the reduced 
exemption for another 2 years. In so recom- 
mending, he has indicated that the effect of 
reducing the exemption was to reduce U.S. 
expenditures abroad by $123 million during 
1962. The Bureau of Customs estimates that 
during 1962, foreign purchases by returning 
US. residents amounted to $297 million as 
compared to $420 million during the year 
1960, the last full year before the reduction 
of the exemption. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also stated 
that American travelers did not, as some 
had feared, balance off their reduced pur- 
chases by increased expenditures on night 
clubs, restaurants, tours, or other forms of 
spending. Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics indicate that average expenditures 
abroad per tourist, which previously had 
been steadily increasing, rising from $531 
in 1957 to $612 in 1960, dropped to $604 in 
1961 and to $585 in 1962. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is of the view that but for the 
reduction in the duty exemption the steady 
rise in per capita tourist expenditures abroad 
would have continued and such expenditures 
would have risen much above the $612 figure 
of 1960, He pointed out also that 83 


figures, in- 
asmuch as those figures do not include ex- 
penditures in Canada and Mexico. 
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The temporary duty exemption reduction 
Ras proved to be a useful tool in the program 
of actions taken to reduce the balance-of- 
payments deficit and that its continuation 
for another 2 years as a component part of 
that program is warranted. Our balance-of- 
payments position is a matter of continuing 
concern inasmuch as the committe was ad- 
vised that our overall international payments 
deficit rose to $3.5 billion in 1958, followed 
by deficits of $3.7 billion in 1959, and $3.9 
billion in 1960, These payments deficits 
were accompanied by substantial drains on 
our gold stock, amounting to $4.7 billion for 
the 3-year period, 1958-60. 

The deficit was reduced to $2.4 billion in 
1961 and in 1962 amounted to $2.2 billion. 
Gold losses were $857 million in 1961 and 
$890 million in 1962. We are informed that 
while there are signs that our balance-of- 
payments position can be expected to im- 
prove over the long run, it appears that 1963 
will be another year of deficit with further 
gold losses. 

The reduced amount of tourist exemption, 
which is now granted and which this bill 
continues for 2 additional years, leaves the 
United States in the position of extending to 
its returning tourists more favorable duty- 
free treatment of items abroad 
than do most other countries of the world. 


REASONS FOR THE AMENDMENT 


The Finance Committee struck from the 
bill the provision that would give spe- 
cial treatment to our insular possessions, 
Whereas the bill, as it passed the House 
would have permitted returning tourists to 
bring back free of duty $200 worth of goods 
from these areas, as against the $100 allowed 
from all other countries, the committee 
amendment provided for a limit of $100 from 
all areas. 

The committee calls attention to the fact 
that returning rer'dents who have visited 
foreign countries or our insular possessi 

may bring back into the United States any 


returning tourists 

purchasing or bringing into the United States 
any amount of goods they may wish. On 
all amounts above $100 they must pay the 
regular duties, whatever those duties may 
be on the kind of goods purchased. It is 
also pointed out that many types of com- 
modities may be brought into the United 
States free of duty, for the tariff law assesses 
no duties on many articles, 

The taxes collected by our possessions re- 
main in those areas. They receive other 
benefits from the United States. Other 
areas adjacent to those possessions which 
may be under the jurisdiction of other coun- 
tries would be placed at a disadvantage if 
special treatment were accorded to only those 
belonging to the United States. The com- 
mittee amendment would therefore tend to 
make more friendly our relations with other 
of our neighboring countries. 

The following statement is taken from the 
report of the Tariff Commission: 

“It is believed that the majority of U.S. 
travelers do not purchase and import for- 
eign articles in excess of the $100 allowance. 
There have been relatively few complaints 
arising from the initial reductions in the 
duty exemptions.” 

This would indicate that relatively few 
citizens returning from trips to our insular 
possessions would be affected by the com- 
mittee amendment. The Tariff Commission 
also points out that it is the practice of the 
C 
allowance from the retail purchase price of 
articles when d. the value (for- 
eign wholesale value) of such articles for 
purposes of extending the $100 exemption. 

The committee urges the adoption of the 
amendment. l 
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SUSPENSION OF RESTRICTIONS ON 
WITHDRAWAL OF POSTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 311) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I report favorably House bill 
5795, to provide a 3-year suspension of 
certain restrictions in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951 on the with- 
drawal from the Treasury of the postal 
appropriations; and I submit thereon the 
committee’s report. 

Mr. President, at this time I request 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 5795) 
to provide a 3-year suspension of certain 
restrictions in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951, on the withdrawal 
from the Treasury of postal appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say that this bill 
has been cleared on both sides of the 
aisle, because the passage of the bill at 
this time is absolutely necessary, in order 
that the bill can be signed by the Presi- 
dent before the Ist of July. 

Mr. President, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is operating under a statutory ob- 
ligation which restricts the cost-revenue 
relationship of the parcel post system. 
Under existing law the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is required to certify that costs of 
fourth-class parcel post do not exceed 
revenues by more than 4 percent, and, if 
this relationship does not exist, that he 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve a rate adjust- 
ment which will bring costs and revenues 
within this 4 percent tolerance. 

Under existing law, if he does not make 
this certification to the Department of 
the Treasury, he may not make with- 
drawals from the Treasury of funds ap- 
propriated for the operation of the Post 
Office Department. 

The Postmaster General has stated 
that he cannot in good conscience peti- 
tion for a rate increase on parcel post 
because Department studies show that 
rate increases for parcel post would be 
self-defeating. Rate increases, according 
to Department calculations, would re- 
duce volume and thus increase the gap 
between costs and revenues. Accord- 
ingly, the Department urgently requires 
relief from the strictures of existing 
statutes by July 1, 1963, if disruption of 
postal service is to be avoided. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has unanimously 
reported favorably H.R. 5795, a bill to 
provide a 3-year suspension of restric- 
tions on withdrawals from the Treasury 
of postal appropriations. 

This measure will provide the Post- 
master General with authority to con- 
tinue operation of the Department as in 
the past, with the exception that no 
certification concerning the parcel post 
cost-revenue relationship will be re- 
quired. It will provide a reasonable 
period of time during which the Congress 
can study the parcel post system with a 
view of finding an equitable solution to 
the problems of that class of mail. 
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It is my hope that H.R. 5795 will be 
favorably considered by the Senate, so 
that the Nation’s postal service will not 
be disrupted on July 1, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5795) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.1766. A bill for the relief of Dorinda 

Barrosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


of the Army to convey a certain parcel of 
land to the State of Delaware, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1768. A bill to amend section 613(b) 
(2) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1769. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits under such title; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 1770. A bill to increase, in the case of 
children. who are attending school, from 
18 to 21 years, the age until which child’s 
insurance benefits may be received under 
title II of the Social Security Act; and 

S. 1771. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit certain chil- 
dren to receive benefits thereunder on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment in- 
come of an individual who has supported 
them; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1772. A bill to extend preferential third- 
class postage rates to volunteer fire depart- 
ments; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S.1773. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage 
investment in the American merchant ma- 
rine by providing a program of assistance 
in the construction of vessels, to correct in- 
equities, to stimulate the domestic com- 
merce of the United States, and for other 
urposes; and 

S. 1774. A bill to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
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thorize construction differential subsidy for 
certain qualified operators in the coastwise, 
intercoastal and noncontiguous domestic 
commerce of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1775. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act for the District of Columbia relating to 
annual statements, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

S. 1776. A bill for the relief of Chick Tung 
Kung Chin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCGEE: 

S. 1777. A bill for the relief of Lia Novelli; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
Dopp) : 

S. 1778. A bill to amend the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to exclude from the pro- 
visions of that act wool products with re- 
spect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 1779. A bill for the relief of certain 
veteran entrymen, their heirs and other 
owners of farm units on the Third Division 
Irrigation District, Riverton Reclamation 
Project, Wyoming; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1780. A bill to provide Government 
transportation on a space-available basis to 
certain members of the Glassboro State Col- 
lege International Relations Group; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1781. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Credenza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of Loo King 
Ling; and 

S. 1783. A bill for the relief of Tou Sha Yin 
(also known as Yun Shu Yin); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1784. A bill for the relief of Kaati Fonua; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS RELATING TO EXPORT 
MARKET FOR OUR AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTS 
Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 51) to express the 
sense of Congress that negotiators to the 
European Economic Community obtain 
assurances as to export market for our 
agricultural products; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 


HUMPHREY, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
ARTS AND THE NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT” 
Mr. PELL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 167); which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the report entitled “The Arts 
and the National Government,” submitted to 
the President on May 28, 1963, by August 
Heckscher, Special Consultant on the Arts; 
and that there be printed five thousand ad- 
ditional copies of such document for the use 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT RELATING TO OUTSIDE IN- 
COME 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to remove from the 
Social Security Act the requirements 
with respect to a certain level of earnings 
as penalizing social security recipients 
for the amount that they receive under 
the social insurance plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1769) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits under such 
title, introduced by Mr. Javits, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Keattne] I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference two bills which 
would affect the Social Security Act. 
The first is a bill to amend the act so as 
to raise from 18 to 21 years the max- 
imum age of children receiving survivors’ 
benefits who are attending schools; the 
second is a bill to amend the definition 
of “child” under the Social Security Act 
so as to permit the payment of survivors’ 
benefits to foster children who have not 
been legally adopted, but who have been 
cared for by a person who assumed full 
parental responsibility. 

The proper education of our youth is 
as vital to our Nation’s welfare as defense 
in the national interest, and the 16 to 21 
age group faces some of the most acute 
problems in education. The mounting 
school dropout rate in this age group is 
causing us much concern; this is also the 
age group which shows the highest rate 
of unemployment. The intimate rela- 
tionship between education and employ- 
ment is well established. Therefore, it is 
essential that we give our youth every 
opportunity to receive a maximum 
amount of education. 

Under our present social security laws, 
benefits may be received if a child is in 
school and if one or both of his parents 
are deceased or disabled, provided that 
the child has not passed his 18th birth- 
day. This now has the effect of cutting 
off assistance when the need for it is 
greatest and tends to discourage the 
youth from completing his education. It 
is necessary to extend this age limit to 
21 because in our society education has 
become a prerequisite for vocational suc- 
cess in most colleges. Furthermore, a 
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child is entitled to complete the educa- 
tion which he has started, and which has 
been paid for by the deceased parent. 
By making it possible for our youth to 
attend educational institutions, we shall 
be fulfilling our obligations and at the 
same time we shall be helping to cut 
down the rapidly expanding unemploy- 
ment among those who are not yet 21. 

A parallel measure in the civil service 
field, which I introduced as S. 1337 in the 
87th Congress, was enacted into law as 
a part of Public Law 87-793 and is a 
valuable precedent for recognition of the 
public policy involved here. 

Reforms in our social security laws are 
essential if we are to make them more 
humane in their application. This bill 
will give us an opportunity to profit from 
the experience we have had in the ad- 
ministration of the law. For these rea- 
sons I believe it to be essential that we 
take action on this legislation at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The second bill would amend the defi- 
nition of “child” under the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to permit the payment of 
survivor’s benefits to foster children who 
have not been legally adopted but have 
been cared for by a person who assumed 
full parental responsibility. This bill 
would fill a gap in the encouragement of 
the foster care program at very little cost 
but with considerable benefit. 

Situations in which children find 
themselves dependent upon workers other 
than their parents include those where a 
child of divorced parents lives with close 
relatives or a family friend; where a 
child has been deserted or is illegitimate; 
and where for a variety of reasons par- 
ents cannot assume responsibility for 
their child. In these situations the child 
is cut off from benefits when the person 
who has been supporting him dies or be- 
comes disabled. This bill would correct 
this unfortunate situation at what the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has reported to be very low cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and Mr. KEATING), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

S.1770. A bill to increase, in the case of 
children who are attending school, from 18 
to 21 years, the age until which child's in- 
surance benefits may be received under title 
II of the Social Security Act; and 

S. 1771. A bill amending title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit certain children 
to receive benefits thereunder on the basis 
of the wages and self-employment income of 
an individual who has supported them, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
York, in offering, once again, two bills to 
amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide certain benefits to dependent chil- 
dren. We have offered these bills before, 
and the Senate has passed them, but 
they have not been considered by the 
House. One measure, the bill relating to 
children over 18 who are continuing their 
education becomes more urgent each year 
as the large number of postwar babies 
reach college age. I hope therefore, that 
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we will not waste any time in enacting 
the bills into law. 

At the present time, 18 is the maximum 
age for receiving dependent child bene- 
fits under title IT of the act. This 
means, of course, that just as a child 
reaches college age, his benefits are dis- 
continued, often making it financially 
impossible for him to continue his edu- 
cation. In many instances, in fact, chil- 
dren reaching 18 are forced to drop out 
of high school and go to work to sup- 
port themselves. The Office of Educa- 
tion estimates that about half the stu- 
dents in the 12th grade are 18 or older. 
Because today’s job market is limited for 
those without a high school diploma, it 
is obvious that national policy should be 
to encourage, in every way possible, the 
continued education of these potential 
dropouts. We simply cannot afford, as a 
nation, to waste academic talent, and fail 
to educate each child to the maximum 
extent possible. Passage of this bill— 
which provides that benefits be made 
available until age 21 to children who are 
full-time students, would encourage 
higher education, and would make it 
financially possible for dependent chil- 
dren to have an equal opportunity to 
attend college. 

The second bill would permit certain 
children to receive survivors’ insurance 
under title II of the act, on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income 
of an individual who has stood in loco 
parentis with respect to them for a pe- 
riod of at least 1 year preceding his 
death. At the present time these bene- 
fits are payable only to natural children 
and stepchildren. Other relatives, and 
unrelated persons who care for children, 
do not have the security of knowing that, 
should anything happen to them, the de- 
pendent child would receive social secu- 
rity benefits which they have earned. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has, in the past, expressed 
its support of both these bills. Certainly, 
Mr. President, both are aimed at carry- 
ing out the broad intent of Congress in 
enacting the Social Security Act; that is, 
to provide a floor of protection for the 
older citizen, the disabled worker, and the 
dependent child. I urge prompt action 
by the committee and the Congress. 


BULK MAILING PRIVILEGES FOR 
VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
extend bulk mailing privileges to 
volunteer fire departments. 

Mr. President, those of us who were 
brought up in smaller communities ap- 
preciate the fact that there are few men 
so important to the public safety as 
volunteer firemen, men who selflessly, 
efficiently, and without recompense pro- 
tect our smaller communities from the 
disaster of fire. These men embody the 
finest traditions of our Founding 
Fathers; they exemplify that selfless 
community spirit which has persisted in 
this country since its colonial days. 
While professional fire companies per- 
form a dangerous, courageous, and 
highly commendable function, many of 
the smaller communities, both in my own 
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State of New York and across the coun- 
try, feel that they cannot afford a full- 
time organization of firefighters. For 
these areas the only answer lies with the 
volunteer firemen, who, out of a desire to 
protect their communities, fulfill this 
dangerous but essential function. 

Early in 1961 I introduced S. 1548, 
which would extend the privilege of a 
bulk, preferential, third-class mailing 
rate of 1% cents apiéce to volunteer fire 
companies, The mailings of these com- 
panies are primarily concerned with fire 
safety rules and regulations, appeals for 
assistance and other matters closely 
related to the proper functioning of the 
fire departments. Certainly, in my judg- 
ment, we should encourage mailings of 
this sort—mailings which, if heeded, 
could save millions of dollars in property 
as well as the incalculable cost of human 
life. Every year in this country roughly 
1 million fires claim over 11,000 lives 
while doing more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of damage; any measure which 
might diminish this tragic cost would 
clearly be desirable. 

Third-class mailing privileges are cur- 
rently extended to numerous nonprofit 
groups, including agricultural, educa- 
tional, fraternal, philanthropic, religious, 
scientific, and veterans’ organizations. 
The Post Office has, under its interpreta- 
tion of the law, repeatedly and—I feel 
erroneously excluded volunteer firemen 
from such privileges. It is time to 
remedy this situation by appropriate 
clarification or modification of the exist- 
ing law. I have inquired into the needs 
of the volunteer fire departments; they 
are unquestionably deserving of this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, the motto of the 
volunteer firemen is one for all public 
servants to observe: “Unselfish public 
service, courage, duty.“ These dedicated 
men embody the richest and finest of the 
American spirit. I salute them and ex- 
press the deepest appreciation for their 
unswerving and selfless dedication to the 
safety and well-being of their fellow 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1772) to extend preferen- 
tial third-class postage rates to volunteer 
fire departments, introduced by Mr. 
KEATING, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4452 (d) of title 39 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting after the word 
“associations” in the first sentence a comma 
and the following: “or volunteer fire de- 
partments,”. 


CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY FOR 
DOMESTIC WATER CARRIERS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, two 
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bills concerning our domestic merchant 
marine. 

The first bill authorizes a construction 
subsidy for vessels operating as common 
carriers in the deepwater domestic 
trade and on the Great Lakes. In addi- 
tion it would permit established opera- 
tors to build in foreign shipyards in 
those instances where the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator takes no affirmative action 
on an application for subsidy. I in- 
troduce this bill with the belief that un- 
less something is done now for the com- 
mon carriers in the domestic American 
merchant marine, there wil. be no com- 
mon carriers within the next few years. 

This industry, which has been recently 
held so vital to our national defense and 
so many times commended for its vital 
role as the lifeline of supply in the be- 
ginning of World War II is now prac- 
tically defunct as a result of lethargy on 
the part of the Federal Government. 

No industry that I know of is so 
fraught with the dilemma that this in- 
dustry faces. The domestic shipping in- 
dustry must, by law, build its vessels in 
the United States and acquire its equip- 
ment in the United States. The com- 
petitive cost between building abroad 
and in the United States is too well 
known to repeat now. Yet, its competi- 
tors are not so restricted. Domestic air- 
lines may buy their equipment abroad. 
It is well known that airplanes from 
England and France are now used by 
U.S. domestic airlines. Competing 
railroads may buy their equipment 
abroad, and it is well known that diesel 
engines are now coming in from Europe. 
The same is true for the automobile 
competition. Whether these competi- 
tors actually buy abroad is unimpor- 
tant, since the right to buy abroad 
constitutes a sufficient price leverage to 
keep their new equipment costs fairly 
consistent with the rest of the national 
price structure. The domestic shipping 
company, however, has no such leverage. 

The restriction on purchases of new 
equipment by the domestic shipping in- 
dustry has been upheld for the reason 
that no foreign competitor can violate 
our coastwise trade. Parenthetically 
this is true of the domestic airlines who 
have no such restriction. It is no longer 
true in that foreign shipping companies 
may not penetrate our domestic trades. 
Witness foreign-owned and foreign-flag 
ships carrying lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest to Puerto Rico. This is a 
privilege extended to foreigners that is 
denied to our own domestic shipping 
industry. 

Now is the time that both the legisla- 
tive branch and the executive branch of 
our Government make a final determi- 
nation. Do we want a domestic shipping 
industry? Should this industry sur- 
vive? If the determination is to be 
“Yes,” then construction subsidy must be 
granted if the industry is to continue. 

I want to make it clear that we do 
not wish to have the Department of 
Commerce, or any other department, 
coming to us concerning the bill and say- 
ing that they desire, before commenting 
or recommending action, to do a study of 
the problems over the next few months. 
There have been over 12 studies in the 
last 18 years. To date, not one study 
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has resulted in any single productive ac- 
tion toward the improvement of the sit- 
uation. A definitive stand must be 
taken now. The present Maritime Ad- 
ministration has at long last set up an 
office concerned primarily with the do- 
mestic industry. This is laudatory, but is 
it too late? Time is running out for this 
industry, and words will not toll the 
clock. 

The second bill is more broadly based 
and includes all segments of our domes- 
tie trade. However, no provision is 
made whereby an operator may, under 
any circumstance, build in foreign ship- 
yards. 

This bill is designed to provide incen- 
tives for modernizing and upgrading the 
U.S. merchant fleets serving Great Lakes 
and coastwise commerce. To accom- 
plish this purpose the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a real- 
istic appraisal of the needs of these es- 
sential segments of the merchant marine 
and to enter into building agreements 
with vessel owners and operators for the 
rehabilitation of their fleets according 
to such needs. 

Incentives to encourage construction 
of new vessels and the reconditioning or 
modernization of existing vessels would 
be provided through one or more aids 
such as vessel trade-in allowances, con- 
struction assistance and the establish- 
ment of special construction reserve 
funds. The procedure of utilizing build- 
ing agreements as a vehicle for promot- 
ing vessel construction and reconstruc- 
tion for Great Lakes and coastwise trade 
deviates from the present provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, but follows a precedent estab- 
lished in connection with the payment of 
operating subsidies to certain American- 
flag vessels in foreign trade, whereby an 
operator receiving such a subsidy is usu- 
ally required to plan for and specify in 
an agreement with the Secretary his fu- 
ture replacement needs. 

Coastwise shipping is the backbone of 
the American merchant marine. How- 
ever, fewer vessels are engaged to day in 
coastwise trade than at any other time in 
our history. Of those vessels that re- 
main in the coastwise trade, most are of 
World War II vintage and thus relatively 
inefficient and obsolete by present-day 
standards. 

On the Great Lakes, where the move- 
ment of essential bulk commodities such 
as iron ore, limestone, coal, grain, and 
petroleum predominates, the problem is 
largely one of replacing the older, ineffi- 
cient vessels. More and more foreign 
deposits are supplying basic iron ore re- 
quirements for the American steel in- 
dustry. On the Great Lakes, foreign- flag 
vessels, including Canadians, now pre- 
dominate in the carriage of ore imports. 
Canada has seen fit to provide substan- 
tial construction subsidies for its own 
vessels, both in domestic and foreign 
trade, It is of utmost national concern 
that there be maintained on the Great 
Lakes a modern efficient bulk carrier 
fleet under the American flag adequate 
to assume any emergency demand that 
might be made upon it should ore from 
oversea sources be cut off by enemy ac- 
tion, particularly if coastwise shipping 
is also in danger. 
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There is an essential need for a sound 
long-range modernization program for 
coastwise carriers and the Great Lakes 
bulk cargo fleet. Such a program is also 
needed to provide work for shipyards so 
as to preserve necessary skills and main- 
tain adequate shipbuilding and repair ca- 
pabilities, as well as better merchant 
ships. The second bill provides such a 
program. 

Each building agreement entered into 
by the Secretary would specify the num- 
ber and approximate characteristics of 
the vessels which the particular owner 
or operator would acquire, construct or 
reconstruct. In determining the need 
for such vessels, the Secretary would be 
required to follow one of two principles. 
If the purpose is to replace an obsolete 
vessel or vessels currently operated in 
coastwise trade or on the Great Lakes, 
then it must be determined by the Sec- 
retary that in his judgment such replace- 
ment is warranted because the obsolete 
vessel is inadequate for successful opera- 
tion in such trade. If, however, new 
construction or reconstruction is con- 
templated which is not for the purpose 
of replacing obsolete tonnage, then the 
Secretary must determine that such con- 
struction or reconstruction is necessary 
to provide essential services in a trade 
which is not presently being adequately 
served by U.S. vessels. In each instance, 
however, the the Secretary must find 
that the persons with whom he con- 
tracts possess the ability, financial re- 
sources and other qualifications neces- 
sary to operate the vessels. 

The bill would add a new section 512 
to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, the pertinent provisions of 
which would provide, in substance, as 
follows: 

Subsection (a) sets forth various def- 
initions, including the terms “new ves- 
sel,” “reconstruction,” “obsolete vessel,” 
and “domestic waterborne commerce.” 
With respect to new vessels constructed 
under a building agreement with the 
Secretary, it is anticipated that such 
vessels would be of a type, size, and speed 
as are suitable for use on the high seas 
or the Great Lakes in carrying out the 
purposes of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. It would not be necessary, how- 
ever, that such vessels be suitable for 
conversion into naval or military aux- 
iliaries, as the present-day merchant ma- 
rine requires the addition of many large 
bulk cargo vessels, particularly on the 
Great Lakes. For purposes of the leg- 
islation, the term “domestic waterborne 
commerce” would include the transpor- 
tation of merchandise and/or passengers 
by water between points in Canada and 
the United States on the Great Lakes, 
since it is characteristic of Great Lakes 
vessels that they be utilized both in the 
domestic coastwise trade of the lakes 
and in foreign trade with Canada. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to enter into 
building agreements with citizens of the 
United States other than contractors— 
shipowners—who presently hold an op- 
erating differential contract under title 
VI of the act. The vessels provided by 
the building agreement, if not for the re- 
placement of obsolete tonnage, would be 
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limited to operation in domestic water- 
borne commerce where such vessels are 
needed to provide essential services in a 
trade which is not adequately served. 
New construction or reconstruction to 
replace obsolete vessels now operated in 
domestic commerce or on the Great 
Lakes could also be authorized by the 
Secretary if, in his judgment, such obso- 
lete tonnage should be replaced because 
inadequate for successful operation. 
The Secretary would be precluded, how- 
ever, from entering into a building 
agreement unless he finds that the citi- 
zen with whom he contracts possesses 
the ability, financial resources, and oth- 
er qualifications necessary to enable him 
to operate the vessels. 

Subsection (c) would limit a building 
agreement to a period of not in excess of 
25 years. It also provides that the build- 
ing agreement shall cpecify the number 
and approximate characteristics of the 
vessels which are to be acquired, con- 
structed, or reconstructed by the owner, 
together with the approximate dates of 
acquisition, construction, or reconstruc- 
tion. Extensions of the date or modifi- 
cation of the numbers of vessels would 
be provided upon a showing to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that the owner 
is financially unable to comply with the 
terms of his agreement. 

Subsection (d) would authorize the 
Secretary to make provision in any 
building agreement for— 

First. Acquisition by the United States 
of an obsolete vessel or vessels in ex- 
change for an allowance of credit to be 
applied upon the purchase price of a new 
vessel or the reconstruction of an exist- 
ing vessel. The amount of the allowance 
of credit would be fixed at the time the 
owner contracts for any new construc- 
tion and would refiect the fair and rea- 
sonable market value of the obsolete ves- 
sel. An obsolete vessel acquired by the 
United States would be placed in a na- 
tional defense reserve fleet unless, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, it is of insuffi- 
cient value for commercial or military 
operations to warrant its further preser- 
vation. 

Second. Payment by the United States 
of a subsidy on the construction of a 
new vessel or the reconstruction of an 
existing vessel. This subsidy would re- 
flect the difference between the cost of 
construction in a shipyard in the United 
States, based upon the lowest responsible 
domestic bid, and the cost of such con- 
struction in a foreign shipbuilding cen- 
ter furnishing a representative example 
of the lowest construction cost of such 
vessels. The subsidy could not exceed 
55 percent of the domestic cost except 
in the case of reconstruction, where a 60- 
percent limitation would be imposed. 
All construction performed under a 
building agreement would be subject to 
the terms and conditions of section 505 
(a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended. However, the restrictions 
of section 506 of the act, limiting ves- 
sels constructed with the aid of a sub- 
sidy to foreign trade, would not apply to 
any new vessel constructed pursuant to 
a building agreement, whether or not 
constructed with the aid of a subsidy. 
Any restriction on the use of a vessel in 
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specific trades would be provided by the 
terms of the building agreement. 

Third. Creation and maintenance of a 
construction reserve fund in which the 
owner would deposit, with respect to 
specified vessels, annual earnings equal 
to depreciation and other earnings from 
the operation of vessels specified by the 
Secretary. In the fund also would be 
deposited the net proceeds of sales or 
requisitions or net indemnities for actual 
or constructive total losses of specified 
vessels. Deposits could be withdrawn 
only for the purpose of making down- 
payments or retiring purchase money 
indebtedness on new vessels acquired 
pursuant to the building agreement or 
the cost of reconstructing existing ves- 
sels unless the Secretary authorizes cap- 
ital improvements to other vessels of the 
owner. 

Fourth. Such further conditions as the 
Secretary determines are not inconsist- 
ent with the intent and purpose of the 
act, including such restrictions as are 
necessary to preclude employment of 
the vessel in any trade which the Secre- 
tary has determined is being adequately 
served by existing U.S. vessels. In this 
respect the term “trade” as employed in 
the proposed legislation does not have 
the restricted meaning of an “essential 
trade route” or an “essential service.” 
Rather, what is meant is overall trade 
such as that in bulk commodities on the 
Great Lakes or the trade in general 
commodities between Alaska and the 
west coast of the United States, for 
example. 

Subsection (e) deals with the financ- 
ing of new construction. It provides 
that in the event a vessel is acquired 
from the United States, a first preferred 
mortgage to the United States must be 
executed to secure payment of any sums 
remaining due. A downpayment of not 
less than 25 percent of the cost to the 
owner would be required upon the pur- 
chase of any new vessel, but an allow- 
ance of credit for an obsolete vessel 
could be applied by agreement with the 
Secretary toward such down payment. 
Interest at the rate of 3½ percent per 
annum would be required on all unpaid 
balances. The Federal ship mortgage 
insurance provisions of title XI of the 
act would be available to all operators 
desiring to finance the purchase of ves- 
sels privately. 

Subsection (f) deals with the tax con- 
sequences resulting from the purchase 
or acquisition of vessels with construc- 
tion reserve funds. It provides that the 
basis of any newly constructed or re- 
constructed vessel would be reduced for 
Federal tax purposes by that portion of 
the cost paid out of construction re- 
serve funds which represent gain or in- 
come not previously recognized for the 
taxpayer. In the event a newly con- 
structed or reconstructed vessel is ac- 
quired on the basis of an allowance of 
credit for an obsolete vessel or vessels, 
then the basis for Federal tax purposes 
of the newly constructed or recon- 
structed vessel would be the same as 
the basis of the vessel or vessels ex- 
changed for credit, increased in the 
amount of the actual cost to the tax- 
payer other than that cost represented 
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by any construction subsidy or expendi- 
tures from reserve funds on which gain 
or income has not been previously recog- 
nized. 

Section 2 of the proposed legislation 
makes certain changes in section 605 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended. That section presently pro- 
vides that no vessel operating on the 
Great Lakes shall be considered, for pur- 
poses of the Act, to be operating in 
foreign trade. Thus Great Lakes ves- 
sels trading between the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes are 
presently excluded from either construc- 
tion or operating subsidies. Section 2 
of the proposed legislation would delete 
from section 605 this restriction on 
Great Lakes vessels engaged in foreign 
trade with Canada. Consequently, any 
Great Lakes vessel which could meet 
the present requirements of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act would be made eligi- 
ble for construction and operating dif- 
ferential subsidies under present law, 
However, it is important to note that 
any Great Lakes vessel which would 
qualify aor a an operating differential 
2 existing law, after sec- 
tion 605 of the act is amended, would 
not be eligible for the benefits of this 
bill. Thus, insofar as the lakes are con- 
cerned the purpose of this bill is only 
to aid those vessels and operators who 
could not otherwise qualify for construc- 
tion and operating subsidies under the 
present act if section 605 were amended. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, at the instigation of the 
chairman (Mr. Macnuson), held hear- 
ings on the coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping industry in 1960 and on the 
domestic offshore shipping in 1961. A 
full documentation of the general prob- 
lem is, therefore, available now. 

In April of last year the President 
sent to Congress his transportation mes- 
sage. The President said: 

The Secretary of Commerce has undertaken 
a study of the current problems of the 
American merchant marine. This review 
will involve such specific issues as the state 
of coastal and intercoastal shipping and the 
costs of service to our noncontiguous ter- 
ritories. 


I believe the State of Hawaii and State 
of Alaska were intended to be included 
within the term “noncontiguous terri- 
tories.” In any case, no recommenda- 
tions have been presented to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; no proposals have 
been forthcoming from the Secretary of 
Commerce, concerning our domestic 
maritime trade. 

Mr. President, these two bills are not 
introduced as a final solution to this 
critical problem. They are introduced 
in the sincere belief that a real and im- 
mediate problem exists and that the 
introduction of this legislation will pro- 
vide a forum before which these and 
other recommendations can be heard. 

It is my earnest hope that the bills, 
as introduced, will be brought to early 
hearings and that this body will take 
some positive action to revive an in- 
dustry so important to our overall econ- 


omy. 
In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
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the recent appraisal by Vice Adm. John 
Sylvester to my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Macnuson, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, which was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. In that 
study, the Department of Defense makes 
it clear that domestic deep-water ship- 
ping is vital to the defense of our Nation. 
The Department of Defense points out 
that in the event of nuclear war, the do- 
mestic deep-water freighter may be 
uniquely fitted to serve as the trans- 
portation link between our coastal cities 
during a period of time when land trans- 
portation is at the best an uncertainty. 
The Navy Department feels that since a 
large percentage of domestic ships would 
be at sea they would escape damage, and 
their availability is vital. 

The statement by Admiral Sylvester 
makes it mandatory for this body to take 
action to preserve this industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. BARTLETT, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

8.1773. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage 
investment in the American Merchant Ma- 
rine by providing a program of assistance in 
the construction of vessels, to correct in- 
equities, to stimulate the domestic com- 
merce of the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1774. A bill to amend title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize construction differential subsidy for 
certain qualified operators in the coastwise, 
intercoastal and noncontiguous domestic 
commerce of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF WOOL PRODUCTS 
LABELING ACT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalt 
of myself and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill which would 
amend the Wool Products Labeling Act 
to provide the Federal Trade Commission 
with discretionary power to exempt prod- 
ucts from the necessity of disclosing wool 
fiber content on their products where 
such is not necessary in the opinion of 
the FTC for the protection of the con- 
sumer. 

Such discretionary power is already 
available to the FTC in the case of the 
more recently enacted Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act, which is not 
applicable to products required to be 
labeled under the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939. 

Favorable consideration of this legis- 
lation could be of substantial benefit to 
the wool felt hat industry which is faced 
with dwindling demand, particularly for 
millinery, and which now comprises only 
four factories, one of which is located in 
Connecticut and the other three within 
a 6-mile radius of each other in Lancas- 
ter County, Pa. 

Wool felt hats compete with other 
headwear materials such as fur felt and 
various types of cloth which are exempt 
from equivalent labeling requirements. 
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The fiber content of headwear, includ- 
ing wool felt hats, is not a factor of spe- 
cial importance to the performance of 
the fabric. 

The fiber content of headwear is not 
a factor of primary importance in con- 
sumer acceptance. 

Hats are the only item of wearing ap- 
parel not subject to abrasive wear and 
tear and the fiber content is, therefore, 
unimportant to the consumer from this 
standpoint. 

Consumers purchase hats on the basis 
of style, color and price with little, if any, 
nen as to the specific fiber con- 

t. 

Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by my 
colleague, Representative DAGUE. 

I strongly urge, Mr. President that the 
appropriate committee give immediate 
and careful consideration to this legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1778) to amend the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939 to author- 
ize the Federal Trade Commission to 
exclude from the provisions of that act 
wool products with respect to which the 
disclosure of wool fiber content is not 
necessary for the protection of the con- 
sumer, introduced by Mr. Scorr (for 
himself and Mr. Dopp), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO LEG- 
ISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 6868) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 22, line 11, 
insert: “: Provided, That the proviso to the 
paragraph entitled “Extension of the Capi- 
tol’ in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, as amended, is amended by striking out 
‘and to obligate the additional sums herein 
authorized prior to the actual appropriation 
thereof’.” 

Mr. MONRONEY also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 6868, making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1964—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6868) making appropri- 
ations for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


1963 


AMENDMENT OF AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, SCOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1163) to amend certain provisions 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMaTHERS) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1163, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill S. 1613. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 315 OF 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be added as a consponsor of 
S. 1696, a bill I introduced on June 11, 
1963, to amend section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 so as to elimi- 
nate the statutory requirement of afford- 
ing equal time for use of broadcasting 
stations by candidates for public office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1721, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act to prohibit certain 
discriminatory practices by business en- 
terprises receiving assistance under such 
act, the name of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 


Authority of June 17, 1963: 

8.1721. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to prohibit certain discriminatory 
practices by business enterprises receiving 
assistance under such act: Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Dominick, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Mo- 
INTYRE, and Mr. NELSON. 

Authority of June 19, 1963: 

S. 1731. A bill to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to pro- 
vide injunctive relief against discrimination 
in public accommodations, to authorize the 
Attorney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in education, to 
establish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, and for other purposes: Mr. KucHet, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEATING, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. Dovctas, Mr. BEALL, Mr. SyMInG- 
TON, Mr. Foxe, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Case, Mr. Youna of Ohio, Mr. Coo- 
PER, Mr. Dopp, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. MCOARTHY, Mr. MCGOVERN, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. NELSON, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr, 
PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Dom- 
INICK, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Moss, and Mr. Mc- 
GEE. 

S. 1732, A bill to eliminate discrimination 
in public accommodations affecting inter- 
state commerce: Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Morse, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Dovctas, Mr. BEALL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. CLARK, Mr, Javirs, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mr. Cooper, Mr, 
Dopp, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. McInryre, Mr. McNamara, Mr, METCALF, 
Mr. Musk, Mr. NELSON, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. Risicorr, Mr. WiLLIams of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dominick, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Moss, 
and Mr. MCGEE. 

S. 1750. A bill to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, to authorize 
the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, to 
establish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, and for other 
purposes: Mr. Dominick, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. KUcCHEL, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. Morse, and Mr. SALTONSTALL. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF AMENDMENTS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 17, 1963, the names of 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. Douctas, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. Munpt, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
Younce of North Dakota were added as 
additional cosponsors of the amendments 
submitted by Mr. CHUnch on June 17, 
1963, intended to be proposed by them. 
jointly, to the bill (S. 1276) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 508) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1964, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; and 
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H.R. 6755. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 508) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
torrod to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. HAYDEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I report favorably without 
amendment, the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 508) making continuing appropria- 
tions for those functions of the Govern- 
ment for which appropriations have not 
been enacted for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and I submit a report (No. 
306) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
joint resolution is similar to continuing 
resolutions which are agreed to every 
year, with one exception. The excep- 
tion to which I refer is that this resolu- 
tion provides appropriations for a 60- 
day period and all authority under the 
3 will terminate on August 31, 

63. 

In those instances when bills have 
passed both bodies and the amounts or 
authority therein differ, the pertinent 
project or activity shall be continued un- 
der the lesser of the two amounts ap- 
proved or under the more restrictive 
authority. 

When a bill has passed only one 
House, or when an item is included in 
only one version of the bill as passed by 
both Houses, the pertinent project or 
activity shall be continued under the 
appropriation, fund, or authority 
granted by the one House, but at a rate 
of operations not exceeding the fiscal 
1963 rate or the rate permitted by the 
one House, whichever is lower. 

In instances when neither House has 
passed appropriation bills for fiscal 1964, 
amounts are approved for continuing 
projects or activities conducted in fiscal 
1963 not in excess of the current year’s 
rate or at the rate provided for in the 
budget estimate, whichever is lower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 508) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
Address of Representative CELLER, on the 
subject of “Law Observance,” delivered at 
Exhibition Hall, New York, June 17, 1963. 


ADDRESS BY ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
TOM C. CLARK AT INSTITUTION 
OF LOGOPEDICS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Institute of Logopedics, at Wichita, 
Kans., is an institution that is nationally 
and internationally known. It was es- 
tablished, as a part of the Wichita Uni- 
versity on June 1, 1934, as a nonprofit 
corporation dedicated to the alleviation 
and prevention of communicative handi- 
caps. 

The ever-increasing growth of this in- 
stitution is the result of the dedication 
of Dr. Palmer and his determination to 
be of assistance to those who are afflicted 
with difficulties of speech. The record 
speaks for itself. 

By 1962, 27,000 individuals had re- 
ceived help from the institution. They 
came to the institute from all 50 States 
and from 15 foreign countries. At the 

t time, approximately 15,000 indi- 
viduals, with all types of communicative 
problems, are enrolled. Five hundred of 
these are at the Wichita Clinic, with the 
rest receiving training at the 21 field 
service centers throughout the State of 
Kansas 


The Institute of Logopedics is more 
than a treatment center. It is also an 
institution where professional training 
is given. Since 1934, more than 700 stu- 
dents have taken courses in the Depart- 
ment of Logopedics. Over 30 master’s 
degrees have been earned since 1944; and 
presently there are 186 students major- 
ing in the field of logopedics. 

Graduates from the department of 
logopedics are bringing communication 
to persons in 27 States and four foreign 
countries. 

On June 16, the Honorable Tom C. 
Clark, Associate Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, participated in the ded- 
ication of a new interfaith chapel at the 
institution. 

In his dedicatory address, Justice 
Clark stated: 

Not only was the institute the first lan- 
guage habilitation center in the world to be 
designed and built expressly for the care and 
training of the speech handicapped; but this 
is the first chapel ever to be erected for the 


specific purpose of making available—in the 
appropriate atmosphere—religious education 
to such children. 


I ask unanimous consent that Justice 
Clark’s speech of dedication be printed 
at this point in the Recor, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. Justice CLARK, AT 


I deem it to be a great pleasure and a high 
privilege to participate in the dedication of 
this beautiful interfaith chapel of the In- 
stitute of Logopedics. It is indeed a signif- 
icant occasion. Not only was the institute 
the first language habilitation center in the 
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world to be designed and built expressly for 
the care and of the speech handi- 
capped; but this is the first chapel ever to be 
erected for the specific purpose of making 
available—in the appropriate atmosphere— 
religious education to such children, 

I come from W. to speak at this 
service of dedication. It is but fitting that 
on behalf of those who are speechless I first 
say a few words of appreciation and gratitude 
to Sigma Alpha Sorority. 

It is often said that there are no frontiers 
left today to explore and no pioneers left to 
explore them. Yet, we see right here before 
us the accomplishments of a great pioneer, 
Dr. Martin F. Palmer. His eyes light up when 
he relates the plans that he proposed for 
these silent children—an action program 
based on the philosophy that one’s complete 
personality cannot be developed unless his 
experience includes the religious factor in 
life. As a result, an important part of the 
physical plant of the institute is this beauti- 
ful chapel that we dedicate today. It is 
significant that it is part and parcel of the 
same building where are housed the other 
facilities of the institute that are devoted to 
the educational effort to develop in these 
children the faculties that will enable them 
to carry on a normal life. 

Thus, the functions of the institute are 
housed under one roof just as Dr. Palmer 
conceived that the course of instruction of- 
fered every student should result in the de- 
velopment of the whole child. Simple in 
design but truly reflecting the dignity of 
man and his dependence upon God, it has 
been built through the hard work, persistent 
efforts and loving devotion of Sigma Alpha. 
It shall stand as a monument to those who 
accepted the challenge of Dr. Palmer and 
his staff to bring to these children the teach- 
ings of Jesus so that their lives might be 
so blessed. 

But this is not all that you have done. 
It takes more than mortar and boards and 
bronze and glass to make a chapel; you 
have supplied a togetherness of spirit that 
gives to this edifice life and love, reverence 
and faith. This is the more true because 
you and others have provided scholarships 
for professional students to come here and 
to learn the methods of habilitation of this 
great institute. Thus you have made it pos- 
sible for its ministrations to be extended 
not only throughout the United States but 
in many countries of the world. And so to 
you, Sigma Alpha, on behalf of the thous- 
ands of human beings who have been helped 
through the assistance of this institute, and 
on behalf of its board of governors, its di- 
rector, Dr. Palmer, and his staff, together 
with the patrons and patronesses of the insti- 
tute, I say thanks and may God bless you for 
your great work. You have, indeed, rendered 
a good deed to a suffering fellow man. May 
others emulate your example and, in the 
song of the poet, join your effort in the 
realization that— 


“Through this tollsome world, alas 
Once and only once I fear 
If a kindness I may show 
If a good deed I may do 
To a suffering fellow man 
Let me do it while I can 
No delay, for it is plain 
I shall not pass this way again.” 


I have been greatly disturbed over the 
apathy of our people toward the 9 million 
souls among us who are unable—through no 
fault of their own—to lead normal lives be- 
cause of a lack of communication. We take 
our facility for granted but one need only 
go on a short tour of inspection of the 
facilities of the institute to quickly realize 
the enormous handicap one has when he is 
unable to communicate readily with his fel- 
low man. Just yesterday I took such a 
tour under the guiding and capable hand of 
Mrs. Barritt of the institute staff. I wish 
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that every American, particularly the Con- 
gressmen and Senators as well as the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, could see what I 
saw. Iam sure that their hearts would go 
out in deep appreciation and lasting grati- 
tude to the staff of the institute who, under 
the genius of Dr. Palmer, have built here 
in Wichita the greatest human habilitation 
center in our country. I know because I 
have been in them—all the way from Boston 
to Los Angeles, from Rochester to Austin. 
On this dedication day I speak for every 
American, who, I am sure, would want me to 
express to Dr. Palmer and his devoted staff 
the appreciation that is in my heart. What 
impressed me yesterday was the skill with 
which that staff works, the devotion that 
they give to their work, their dedication to 
its accomplishment, and the tremendous 
gains that they are making in this fleld. 
The life of Dr. Palmer, of Mr. Wurth, of Mrs. 
Barritt, and all of the others, reminds me of 
the life of Dr, Carpenter of Lexington, Va. 
When I was a student at VMI there was a 
doctor who had his office in an old two-story 
building in town. He was a fine doctor and 
undoubtedly could have practiced in the 
finest hospitals in the largest cities in the 
world. But he never thought much about 
money or prestige, and he chose instead to 
in the little town of Lexington, 
driving through the mountains in his old 
horse-and-buggy and caring for the needs of 
what he liked to think of as “his” people. 

When any of the cadets at VMI had an 
ailment—or, for that matter, any other 
problem—which was too serious to be taken 
care of at school, they would go to see Dr. 
Carpenter. His office was on the second 
floor, and at the base of the old outside 
staircase was a weatherbeaten, wooden sign 
that read simply, “Dr. Carpenter—Upstairs.” 
Finally, the long hours and age and the 
strain that comes from caring deeply about 
the problems of others took their toll, and 
Dr. Carpenter died. He had no family of his 
own, so the townspeople arranged the fu- 
neral. But when it came to finding an 
inscription for his grave, they could think 
of no words adequate to describe what he 
had meant to them or done for them. Some 
of the cadets had been allowed by the super- 
intendent to attend the funeral, though, and 
they asked the mayor if they could not pro- 
vide the marker for his grave. 

A few years ago I was back at VMI for a 
reunion, and I went to the cemetery. There 
at the head of his grave is the sign which 
now, as in his lifetime, provides the only 
directions needed as to the doctor’s where- 
abouts. It reads simply, “Dr. Carpenter— 
Upstairs.” 

It was only a few years ago that the 
cerebral palsied were thought to be mentally 
retarded because they could not talk—and 
they looked “that way,” as the expression 
often went. 

It has been the philosophy of Dr. Palmer 
and, through him, his staff that most of 
“these children can be taught to talk.” It 
was that philosophy which developed this 
great model center which you have here in 
the heart of America. 

Back in the thirties Dr. Palmer took these 
children and adults who had handicaps and 
put his philosophy to work. He started a 
professional training department at the 
University of Wichita, so that there would 
be many skilled hands and minds to help 
these forgotten ones. He developed a pro- 
gram to meet their needs—not attempting 
to squeeze them into an already set pat- 
tern but molding the pattern to each indi- 
vidual. He taught the brilliant child, the 
average child, and he sought to find the 
answer for the child who could not seem to 
learn. His was the effort to find a way of 
overcoming this retardation. 

And just what is meant by retardation? 
The dictionary says, “Slow in the develop- 
ment of progress; obstacle.” It does not 
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state that progress cannot be achieved; 
simply that there is some sort of obstacle 
impeding progress. Exactly, what is this 
obstacle? That is what the institute has 
been a to discover for 30 years. 
Then when the obstacle is discovered, to 
reduce or eliminate or to circumvent it so 
that progress can continue at somewhere 
near a normal rate. 

Through scientific techniques we have 
seen the cerebral palsied brought out of the 
classification of the mentally retarded. We 
have seen the aphasic or brain-injured child 
being brought out of the same classification, 
And now at the institute we are seeing the 
multihandicapped being recovered through 
the efforts of these dedicated people. 

There are fine schools in this country for 
the blind, for the deaf. We have one of the 
best in Washington—Gallaudet College. 
There are also fine rehabilitation centers for 
the physically handicapped. These are 
known quantities and answers have 
been developed for them. Not only have the 
blind, deaf and halt been give expert train- 
ing but our society has also made great 
strides toward placing these individuals vo- 
cationally, so that they might function with 
100-percent efficiency. 

But there was no place in these institu- 
tions for the thousands that have a com- 
bination of problems or conditions for which 
no adequate answer has been found. These 
children and adults were then just lumped 
together and hidden in the recesses of the 
mentally retarded. This dumping of all of 
the so-called “nonlearners” presents a sad 
commentary on our national life and a great 
danger to the accomplishment of our na- 
tional p We thank God this morning 
that the Institute of Logopedics has never 
had this attitude. Dr. Palmer insists that 
his professional students in the Department 
of Logopedics learn about every type of com- 
munication problem. The result is that any 
multiplicity of problems presented by a 
given case can be approached with this in- 
sight. As he developed a special education 
program for those who could not profit from 
Public school, he separated the cases ac- 


could be utilized. Today there are 40 class- 
rooms and the number is continually grow- 
ing. ones are being subdivided as 
the staff attempts to get even better pro- 
graming to fit each child’s need, in the 
effort to bring him to independent, con- 
tributing adulthood through communi- 
cation. 

The ability to deal with these multi- 
handicaps is the result of the unique nature 
of the institute’s threefold program of 
clinical services, professional training and 
research, together with separate home facili- 
ties where children and adults may find that 
normal support, security, and family respon- 
sibility which is present in our average 
American home. 

Let us consider ourselves for a moment. 
We are assumed to be normal. What is the 
main ingredient enabling us to serve society? 
Is it our minds, our bodies, or our ability to 
communicate? I say to you that a good 
mind and a healthy body are of small use if 
one cannot communicate. It is of the 
speechless that we speak and think today. 

How many children in this country are in 
schools for the mentally retarded or men- 
tally il who could be restored to normal 
living if their problems were correctly un- 
derstood? And let us add to these thousands 
of souls those in our penal institutions. Did 
you realize that there are 50 percent more 
speech difficulties in the prison population 
than in normal life? What causes this? Are 
the speech defectives prone to criminal tend- 
encies? No. But let us ponder over what 
happens when one has continuing failures in 
communication in this speaking world. He 
may become aggressive or he may withdraw— 
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even to the point of becoming mentally ill. 
And what happens to the families of those 
who fail? They, too, become emotionally 
upset, What happens to society when it fails 
to care for these failures? It deteriorates 
to that extent. No wonder a distinguished 
leader in the promotion of mental health 
stated that the Institute of Logopedics was 
ably performing one of the most important 
functions in American life today. 

To perform this laudable purpose Dr. 
Palmer, his wife and his staff have dedi- 
cated their all; 27,000 children have been 
examined at the institute. Thousands have 
been returned to society as normal, articu- 
late, good citizens. Indeed, three children 
each day are from the institute 
and return to normal activity in life. Even 
more important, through the professional 
training department here, students trained 
in logopedics have served in 27 States and 
7 foreign countries. We cannot count the 
numbers of lives that those devoted to the 
institute have touched. From this great 
center of learning there has emanated 
knowledge, hope and inspiration to children 
in all 50 States and well over a dozen for- 
eign countries. 

I mention only one person who comes to 
mind. He serves as I do on the bench of 


palsy—today he is a judge. And his recovery 
is due alone to this man, Dr. Palmer, 
believed that the palsied, too, can be habili- 


here, but also more converts, more de- 


municate—will get this “Palmer religion” as 


those who suffer speechless among us; that 
through His divine blessing they be re- 
turned to normal living and to His glory 
forever; and may all those who work in to- 
getherness in this cause to achieve this 
miracle of our age likewise receive His bless- 
ing and benediction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BERLIN UPRISING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, June — 
is known in Germany as the Day of 
— —— — It 

on that day in 1953 that workers in 
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the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany 
joined in spontaneous movement against 
the Soviet-backed Communist dictator- 
ship that was—and is—ruling them with 
an iron hand. 

Their demands for free elections and 
an end to the Communist dictatorship 
were answered with Russian tanks and 
troops. But despite the fact that their 
bid for freedom was denied by brute 
force, the martyrs of June 17 established 
a dramatic precedent of revolt and of 
protest in Soviet-controlled East Europe 
and spearheaded the ultimate drive of 
the Central European Communist satel- 
lites for freedom. 

The deeds of these brave men, women, 
and children, and the cause for which 
they fought and died, is remembered 
every year. This year, the 10th anni- 
versary of that heroic effort, an observ- 
ance was held in New York City at which 
the speakers were Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maier, president of the German Bunde- 
stag, and our distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. I ask unanimous consent to have 
their addresses on this historic occasion 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. EUGEN GERsTENMAIER, 

PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN BUNDESTAG 


When I first came to your country in the 
winter of 1947-48, there was no German in 
the world authorized to speak for Germany. 
I was then a man indebted to American 
troops for his freedom and had come to 
thank them and your churches for carrying 
out a great rescue operation for hundreds of 
thousands of homeless refugees and other 
war victims. I came here as a guest of the 
Lutheran churches. A few weeks later I was 
received at the White House by your Presi- 
dent, Harry Truman. My reception then, and 
the talk I had with the President, inspired 
me and prepared me for the extraordinary 
difficulties which confronted my country. 

I can't tell you how grateful I am for the 
foresight of the American Government, not 
only under President Truman but also under 
General Eisenhower and President Kennedy. 
Together with the patience and generosity or 
the American people, they made it possible 
for us to carry out our policy despite greas 
obstacles. The United States thus made loyal 
allies out of wartime enemies. You bridged 
the tremendous gulf between us and also 
made possible a great change in the German 
people. 

This change is a fact; it is indeed the foun- 
dation of the enduring relationship between 
Germany, the United States, and the rest of 
the free world. It is a stable and reliable 
foundation and Dr. Adenauer will bequeath 
to his successor an auspicious achievement 
that will survive changes in governments. 

One thing, however, was not achieved. 
Germany is still divided. Indeed, the Iron 
Curtain between us in West Germany and 
the 17 million people in the rest of Germany 
has become more impenetrable in the last 
15 years, and the Berlin wall has grown 
higher. That is why the 17th of June, now 
being observed for the 10th time, is not a 
day of national rejoicing in Germany but 
rather a subdued commemoration of the 
anniversary. It is marked by a kind of 
melancholy that from year to year 
deeper. It casts its shadow over an event 
which Germans have special reason to honor 
and cherish. 

Our history, as you know, includes many 
wars, but popular uprisings, 
surrections, have been rare. 
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they did break out, they usually failed. 
In the history of our own generation the 
revolt against Hitler on July 20, 1944, failed; 
many Germans paid for it on the gallows. 
The uprising of June 17, 1953, against Mos- 
cow’s henchmen in East Berlin and East 
Germany also failed. On both occasions 
the attempts did not stem primarily from 
material need or necessity, but from a hun- 
ger for freedom and human rights. 

The response 10 years ago today—and 3 
years later in Hungary—was Soviet tanks. 
The result: dead and wounded and many 
merciless executions. Other struggles for 
freedom, more or less bloody and more or 
less publicized, have taken place in Eastern 
Europe where men have stood up to demand 
justice. In this sense the 17th of June 
should remind us of the common cause we 
share with those beyond our own borders 
who seek their freedom. 

Many have died in this cause, but we, the 
living, are obligated to live for our convic- 
tions. That is why the melancholy that 
darkens this day in Germany is uncalled for. 
By the same token, the reverence with which 
we remember the many victims of the di- 
vision of Germany—and these include, inci- 
dentally, more than 30 Americans who died 
in the airlift—should not make this just a 
day of That kind of memorial 
day is suitable only for what is lost for- 
ever. This memorial day, for Germans, at 
least, should be an inspiration for the un- 
finished task that lies ahead. 

Despite the responsibility the German peo- 
ple must bear for Hitler’s crimes, we believe 
we have the right to be together. The vast 
majority of people in both parts of Germany 
give heartfelt approval to the unification of 
Europe. They also believe in the enduring 
association of a unified Germany with the 
North Atlantic community. But we cannot 
and will not forever relinquish our right to 
the integration of our own people. 

We do not believe that the movement to- 
ward supranational integration is strength- 
ened if it encompasses nations which them- 
selves are not integrated. The unification 
of Europe will not be advanced, rather it 
will be inhibited by the division of Germany. 

Moreover, the 52 million Germans in the 
Federal Republic owe it to the other 17 
million in the Soviet-occupied zone of Ger- 
many to do everything conceivable to make 
it possible for them to live as human beings 
should. 

Our policy today, as far as the German 
question is concerned, has three goals. 

These are, one, a thoroughgoing humani- 
zation of living conditions for the people of 
the Soviet zone. This includes making it 
possible for the many divided families to go 
through the wall and the Iron Curtain and 
visit each other freely. 

Two, establishing the right of self-deter- 
mination in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. 

Three, the restoration of Germany’s unity 
as a nation. I know that not a few people 
in the world regard all this as a hopeless 
German illusion. We disagree. All German 
political parties represented in the Bunde- 
stag concede that these goals cannot be 
reached by a unilateral German approach 
to the East. But we do not believe that 
setting these goals is in itself illusory. We 
maintain that it is an obligation. And at 
the same time, we hold that it is one of the 
legitimate tasks of world statesmanship in 
our time. 

We Germans have decisively rejected war 
as a means to reunify our country. But this 
does not discharge us from the responsibility 
to investigate every possibility and to use 
every means within the framework of peace- 
ful diplomacy, to make progress in negotia- 
tions with the East. 

Some people may regard this only as na- 
tional egoism or stubborn German resistance 
against the trend of history. Ladies and 
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gentlemen, thoughtful and conscientious 
people in my country have never entertained 
any illusions about the bitter price the en- 
tire German nation has to pay for the suf- 
fering and crimes that occurred in the Hitler 
period. 

But I must say to some so-called realists 
such as British philosopher Bertrand Russell 
and Hromadka, the Czech theologian, I must 
say to them that we Germans, although we 
have changed, and although we are now 
dedicated to peace and freedom, are not 
morally free to say Amen to a situation that 
denies millions of Germans their basic rights. 
Neither are we free to rest content with a 
condition in the heart of Europe which pre- 
sents a continuing danger to the peace of 
the world. The danger is not that someone 
intends to start a war because of it; the dan- 
ger is that the division of Germany itself 
lends itself to accidents that could bring 
about a world conflict. 

It is not realistic to demand of us that we 
accept this situation and in addition that 
we establish diplomatic relations with the 
Communist satellite regime in East Berlin. 
Despite a readiness for compromise and con- 
ciliation, we consider such a demand not 
only politically unrealistic; we also see in it 
an imposition that is truly immoral. That 
is why, regardless of our readiness to live in 
peace with all men, we break relations with 
states which, by recognizing the Communist 
regime in East Berlin, in effect accept the di- 
vision of Germany as final. 

This situation is not comfortable, and it 
earns us anything but world praise. We un- 
derstand perfectly well that people would 
like to relax. We understand, too, that di- 
vided Germany, with its Berlin problem and 
its troublemaking wall is not regarded by 
you as the center of the world. The 17th of 
June observance is not intended to suggest 
this. On the contrary, it should remind us 
Germans again and again that our most 
burning national problem, in the last analy- 
sis, is only a part of the historic conflict be- 
tween the ideologies of totalitarian police 
states and the philosophy of freedom and 
human rights. 

We Germans are not a very harmonious 
people and we have many internal disagree- 
ments. But from one end of the country to 
the other, with few exceptions, we agree on 
this: we have you to thank for saving most 
of Germany from being su in the 
Communist flood. The gratitude for this in 
Germany is great and deep. I am certain 
that President Kennedy will become clearly 
aware of it when he honors us with his visit 
next week. 

World communism, as aggressive now as 
ever before, has two important allies in the 
free world today. One is the illusion that 
we can easily afford to let the Soviets prac- 
tice their “salami” tactics. They will never 
be satisfied. The other ally—and this is 
much more dangerous because it is far more 
widespread—is complacency. We Germans 
know from experience how much a totali- 
tarian state can force its people to accom- 
plish—and even to bear the strain for some 
time with enthusiasm. Thus we have every 
reason not to underestimate either the Com- 
munist world or the danger it holds for us. 
But neither should we overestimate it. One 
course leads to inertia, the other to defeatism. 

We can ayoid both by being watchful, by 
being faithful to our allies and by fulfilling 
our commitments to the free world. 

I would like to add in this context that we 
are not thinking only in military and finan- 
cial terms. It is time for us to make an 
additional contribution in the form of polit- 
ical ideas. Perhaps we can help develop new 
formulas for resolving the problems facing 
us all. In my opinion, a true partnership 
requires that the parties concerned frankly 
express their views. I say this with the 
conviction that our alliance is fundamental- 
ly so firmly grounded and secure that it can 
tolerate temporary differences of opinion, as 
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is the case now, for example, with regard to 
the Common Market. 

We Germans have had the good luck to 
meet a number of extraordinary Americans 
who worked in Germany and left us with a 
clear image of American fairness, generosity, 
and determination. Some of them are with 
us here today. I am certain that the effort 
and sacrifice they and your great country 
made in Germany and everywhere else where 
freedom is at stake have not been in vain. 
As far as we Germans are concerned, I am 
just as certain that my pepole—after the 
terrible experience they went through—are 
dedicated to freedom with all their hearts. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this is also 
true for the overwhelming majority of the 
oppressed Germans behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And for this reason, too, we shall not 
forsake them, And therefore, it is not only 
on this day that we appeal to you, to the 
peoples of the free world: do not forget 
them; Go not write them off; do not give them 
up. They belong to us; they belong to you. 

Many times in many countries I have been 
asked, “Where are you Germans going; what 
do you have in mind for the future?” I would 
like here and now to answer in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln. We intend to live “with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

This, indeed, was the motive of the 20th 
of July 1944, when Germans rose against 
Hitler. And this was the motive of the 17th 
of June 1953, which we commemorate today. 
And this must henceforth motivate Germany 
as part of the free world. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp AT 


COMMEMORATION OF THE EAST GERMAN 
UPRISING 


The course of human history is uneven, 
and the events of tomorrow have in every 
generation been unpredictable. Since man- 
kind first began to record its story, there 
have been periods of progress, periods of stag- 
nation, and periods of disastrous retrogres- 
sion. But there is, in this varied history, a 
central moral pattern which makes it possible 
to foresee the general outline of the future, 
even though the details may remain obscure. 

Despite the periods of stagnation and ret- 
rogression, the broad tendency of history 
points ever upward to the goals of human 
equality, of brotherhood between the peo- 
ples of the world, of peace between the na- 
tions, and of free societies whose laws stem 
from belief in the dignity of the individual. 

In this long, upward struggle there are 
several dates that have enduring and uni- 
versal significance because they represent his- 
toric turning points. 

Such a date was June 19, 1215, on which 
ae Carta was signed in ancient Eng- 
and. 

Such a date was July 4, 1774, when the 
American colonies issued their Declaration 
of Independence from British rule, invoking 
the belief that all men are created equal, that 
they are all entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness and that it is the func- 
tion and purpose of government to protect 
these rights. 

Such a date, too, was June 17, 1953, when 
the workers of East Germany, ignoring the 
pundits who said that revolt against Com- 
munist dictatorship was impossible, rose up 
against their Communist rulers and against 
the military might of the Soviet Red army. 

I think it important to recall certain facts 
about the uprising of June 17 because these 
facts constitute the best answer to those 
pessimists who believe that Communist 
power is permanent and unassailable and 
that Western policy must therefore seek to 
devise an accommodation with Soviet rule 
in Central Europe. 

The uprising of June 17 began simply 
enough with a march of some 5.000 East 
Berlin workers, protesting against the new 
work norms. 
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Within hours, what began as a demand 
for the abolition of the work norms, turned 
into a demand for free elections. 

Within a day, over 200,000 workers 
throughout East Germany had joined the 
revolt. 

In Magdeburg, Görlitz, Brandenburg, and 
other cities, the workers stormed govern- 
ment offices and freed prisoners from Com- 
munist jails. They tore down and burned 
the hated Red flag of communism, which 
they regarded as the symbol of their op- 
pression. And when the Red army sent its 
tanks in to crush the revolt, they fought 
against the tanks with rocks and with bare 
hands. 

At this juncture in history it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the workers of East 
Germany could not prevail against the 
massed might of the Red army. Their re- 
volt was doomed to defeat; and it was also 
inevitable that they would have to pay a 
dreadful price for their temerity. In the 
fighting itself, several hundred East German 
workers died and thousands were wounded, 
In the repressions that followed, 50,000 East 
Germans were reported arrested. Almost 
200 were executed, and 7,000, it is estimated, 
disappeared. 

But even in defeat, the revolt of June 17 
represented a signal victory for the cause of 
freedom. 

At one stroke it destroyed the myth that 
Communist dictatorships are inherently 
stable and that uprisings against them are 
impossible. It demonstrated how utterly 
without support these dictatorships are. It 
demonstrated the total failure of 7 years 
effort to indoctrinate the youth of East Ger- 
many in Marxist dogma. It set a precedent 
for the Poznan uprising in Poland and the 
mighty Hungarian Revolution of October 
1956 which shook the satellite empire to its 
very foundations. 

The revolt of June 17 set off a historic 
process which will some day bring the entire 
structure of Soviet colonialism tumbling 
down. For freedom and not communism is 
the wave of the future. This is the central 
lesson of history. And it is the central les- 
son of the East German revolt. 

As it was in 1953, the city of Berlin re- 
mains today the fulcrum of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and the forces 
of slavery in the continent of Europe. 

There are some who became discouraged, 
especially after the erection of the Berlin 
wall, by an apparent weakening in the Allied 
position and by voices of compromise in 
this country and in Great Britain. I am, 
myself, unhappy over some of the conces- 
sions we have made, or offered to make, on 
the question of Berlin and over our failure 
to react more energetically to the erection 
of the Berlin wall. But I am as certain 
as I am of anything that the West will never 
abandon Berlin. 

Our commitment to defend Berlin has been 
stated and restated by three successive Presi- 
dents and by five Secretaries of State. It has 
been confirmed by congressional resolutions. 
It has been supported by the American peo- 
ple in successive Gallup polls, by the incred- 
ible majority of 8 to 1. 

It was reconfirmed to the people of Berlin 
by Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, acting 
as special emissary for President Kennedy 
in August 1961. His words on that occasion 
are worth quoting because I firmly believe 
that they represent the policy of our Gov- 
ernment. 

“I have come to Berlin by direction of 
President Kennedy. He wants you to know— 
and I want you to know—that the pledge 
he has given to the freedom of West Ber- 
lin and to the rights of Western access to 
Berlin is firm. To the survival and to the 
creative future of this city we Americans 
have pledged, in effect, what our ancestors 
pledged in forming the United States: ‘our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.“ 
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Finally, our continuing commitment to 
Berlin was made clear beyond the possibility 
of doubt by the fact that President Kennedy 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay as his special 
representative in Berlin. General Clay's 
name has rightly become a symbol of West- 
ern determination to defend the freedom of 
Berlin and of its refusal to yield to threats 
and blackmail. The meaning of General 
Clay’s appointment was, I am certain, not 
lost on the Soviets. It may very well be the 
reason why the Soviets are blustering far less 
this year than they were a year ago at this 
time. 

There are those who say that the West 
was not even able to prevent the erection 
of the Berlin wall. How then, they ask, 
can the West possibly hope to persuade the 
Soviets to agree to the reunification of Ger- 
many, short of a war which no one wants? 

I believe that there are many actions that 
we coulc have taken, short of war, to prevent 
the completion of the Berlin wall; and I 
believe that there are courses of action open 
to us which would make the democratic 
reunification of Germany a realistic objec- 
tive, achievable by peaceful means. 

First of all, I believe that the conventional 
forces under NATO's command in 
must be dramatically increased. There has 
been far too great a tendency to rely on the 
shield of American nuclear retaliation; and, 
because of this tendency, our European allies 
have limited themselves to military efforts 
that are proportionately far below the Amer- 
ican level. 

To be sure, the free world must have the 
ability to respond to thermonuclear attack 
with thermonuclear missiles of its own. But 
thermonuclear missiles can have little im- 
pact on the internal political situation in 
satellite Europe and can exercise little re- 
straint on the Red Army if it should come 
to another East Berlin or Poznan or Buda- 
pest. 

The mere existence of conventional forces, 
in the adjoining free territories, on the other 
hand, does exercise a political influence, and 
this influence varies in direct proportion to 
their size and power. If NATO had achieved 
the Lisbon Conference goal of 50 divisions 
at the time of the Hungarian crisis, there is 
strong reason to believe that the Red Army 
might not have intervened again in Hungary 
after its withdrawal in late October 1956. 

‘The second area in which we must concert 
our policies and increase our efforts, is trade 
with the Soviet bloc. 

I believe that the free world must use its 
tremendous economic power, as the Soviets 
used their power, to bolster their diplomacy. 

It is not merely that we have at our dis- 
posal vast annual agricultural surpluses, 
while the Communist bloc suffers chronically 
from agricultural shortages. The Herter- 
Clayton report of November 1961 pointed out 
that the West, possessing 18 percent of the 
world’s population, commands two-thirds of 
its industrial capacity. “The way in which 
this preponderant power is used,” said the 
report, “will be a major factor in determining 
the issues and outcome of the cold war.” 

Despite a few highly publicized technologi- 
cal successes the industry of the Soviet bloc 
is incredibly weak in many areas. The Soviet 
machine tool industry suffers, in particular, 
from a chronic inability to produce high pre- 
cision equipment. To overcome their weak- 
nesses, the Soviets have been desperately 
shopping for precision machine tools and 
chemical processing equipment and entire 
industrial plants of various kinds. 

Although the NATO allies have imposed 
some restrictions on shipments to the So- 
viet bloc, these restrictions have been very 
unevenly applied, and the Soviets have been 
able to obtain an increasing amount of 
equipment which adds significantly to their 
industrial-military potential, 

There is nothing that the Soviets desire 
more than increased imports of industrial 
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equipment from the West and credit to fi- 
mance these imports. Conversely, there is 
nothing that would hurt the Soviets more 
than the drastic curtailment by the free 
world of the present shipments of industrial 
equipment to the Communist bloc. Such a 
curtailment would play havoc with the So- 
viet economy because of the rigidity of its 
planning, It would make it more difficult 
for the Soviets to meet its economic commit- 
ments to the satellites, and thus increase the 
stresses within the bloc. 

Our great industrial and agricultural supe- 
riority gives us leverage which we can exer- 
cise in a positive or a negative direction. 
The starting point should be a general tight- 
ening up on trade with the Soviet bloc. 
Beyond this point, we should meet aggression 
or threat of aggression by carefully calcu- 
lated sanctions starting first, perhaps, with 
a ban on certain categories of industrial 
equipment; then extending this, if necessary, 
to cover all machine tools and chemical 
processing equipment; and finally, if the 
Soviets persist in their attitudes, cutting off 
all trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Conversely, if the Soviets ever show them- 
selves disposed to seriously bargain for a re- 
laxation of the situation in Europe, we are 
in a position to offer meaningful conces- 
sions on trade and credit in return for po- 
litical concessions from the Soviet side. It 
is not inconceivable that against a back- 
ground of recurring discontent within the 
satellites and internecine strife within the 
Kremlin, the Soviets might some day be 
willing to exchange free elections in Ger- 
many for substantial credits and shipments 
of equipment from the West. For my own 
part, I believe this would be a legitimate 
quid pro quo. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties in 
the way of implementing such a policy. It 
will involve the voluntary abandonment of 
profitable sales by Western industry, and a 
far greater degree of cooperation than to- 
day exists between the NATO nations. But 
if we are not prepared to forego a small per- 
centage of our profits in the interest of free- 
dom, then the future of freedom is, indeed, 
uncertain. And if we are not prepared to 
use our great economic leverage as an in- 
strument of deterrence against Soviet ag- 
gression, then the future of peace is equally 
uncertain. 

It is not enough that we should come to- 
gether every year at this time to pay homage 
to the heroism of the East German uprising 
of June 17, 1953. We owe it to the martyrs 
of the East German uprising and of the Po- 
lish and Hungarian uprisings which succeed- 
ed it, to pursue the goal for which they 
gave their lives by making it the prime ob- 
jective of our diplomacy. 

I am confident that this goal is achiev- 
able. Iam confident that it can be achieved 
— peaceful means. But it will require all 

mce, all the resourcefulness, and 
— the dedication of which we are capable. 

If we so dedicate ourselves to the task be- 
fore us, then the heroes of the June 17 up- 
man will not have sacrificed their lives in 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on May 
17 I made a speech in which I set forth 
certain recommendations as to how the 
United States could deal with its trade 
poliey in the face of the rebuff which the 
whole world has suffered in respect of 
her trade policy when Britain’s applica- 
tion for admission to the Common Mar- 
ket was rejected. There have been most 
unusual comments and analyses upon 
these recommendations which call for 
changes in the Trade Expansion Act. 

Mr. President, I have been watching 
with great concern developments in 
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Western Europe which tend to negate 
our basic foreign trade policy objectives: 
the gradual expansion of worldwide 
trade through the mutual elimination of 
trade barriers. The failure of Britain’s 
admission to the EEC and the unfavor- 
able results of the first ministerial meet- 
ings in Geneva under the Trade Expan- 
son Act, call into question the adequacy 
of our negotiating position at the com- 
ing trade talks. By unduly concentrat- 
ing on our trade with the EEC to the 
exclusion of our other major trading 
partners such as Canada, Latin America, 
the United Kingdom and Japan, we are 
acting against our own national interest 
as well as the interest of the free world. 

With these thoughts in mind, I made 
a statement on this floor on May 17 call- 
ing for a reappraisal of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and the elimination of con- 
tradiction from our foreign trade policy. 
My remarks received wide national cir- 
culation, generating comments from 
businessmen, trade associations, foreign 
governments and plain citizens. I be- 
lieve these replies indicate the existence 
of a national consensus behind the na- 
tional effort to reduce trade barriers and 
the adjustment of our economy to the 
competitive realities of the day. In- 
creased productivity not protectionism 
is the rational answer to import competi- 
tion. 

I believe a sampling of these comments 
will be of interest to my colleagues. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
copies of some of the more outstanding 
letters received by me commenting on 
my May 17 foreign trade statement on 
the floor be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA Woop Propucts, INC., 
Santa Rosa, Calif., June 11, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with extreme interest 
your statement to the Senate entitled 
“United States Must Play New Role at 
Worldwide Trade Talks.“ 

For many years, our firm has fought for 
stronger alliances with countries of the free 
world through liberalized trade. Our most 
recent foray upon protectionist groups who 
threaten the Nation’s world trade future is 
included in a letter to Don CLAUSEN, Con- 
gressman, First District, State of California. 
Our wish is that Congressman CLAUSEN con- 
sider the international implications of his 
actions before being led down the “protec- 
tionist path.” 

Many thanks to you and your colleagues 
who clearly understand the role the United 
States must play in the economic cold war 
with the communistic bloc. 

Very best regards. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. CRITCHFIELD, President. 
Tue TOBACCO INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: I have just had an opportunity 
to read carefully your letter of June 3 and 
its enclosure, which is a copy of your speech 
in the Senate of May 17 proposing certain 
amendments liberalizing the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

I concur most heartily in the views you 
have expressed and proposals you have made. 
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As president of the Tobacco Institute, I testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last year, presenting the full support 
of the tobacco industry, including manufac- 
turers, leaf dealers, and growers, in support 
of the bill. I would be happy to express 
similar support for your present proposals. 

I was also glad of an opportunity recently 
to testify before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on behalf of the proposal to 
eliminate the so-called Mills amendment, 
enacted last year, which will impose heavy 
restrictions against our trade with Yugo- 
slavia and Poland if allowed to stand. I hope 
very much that you will do everything in 
your power to advance this project. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN. 
JUNE 7, 1963. 
Senator Jacos Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for the reprint 
of your recent address in the Senate on 
world trade and U.S. trade policy. As for- 
mer Special Assistant to Secretary Hull, sub- 
sequently for 13 years a member of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission (11 years as vice chair- 
man) and a member of the U.S. delegation 
at the Geneva Conference in 1947 which 
adopted the GATT, I am naturally much in- 
terested in this subject and in your address. 

Let me congratulate you most sincerely 
on the splendid contribution that you, as a 
U.S. Senator, have consistently and most ably 
been making over the years to liberal trade 
policy. Your contributions exhibit a thor- 
ough understanding not only of its broader 
implications but also of its technical as- 
pects and problems in practical adminis- 
tration, and commendable initiative and im- 
agination in suggesting ways of making it 
more effective. With practically everything 
that you suggest in your address I find my- 
self in agreement, Since, however, you in- 
vite comments, you may find the following 
to be of some interest. 

First, I have some observations to make 
regarding that part of your address in which 
you discuss adjustment assistance. I quite 
agree with you that the Trade Expansion Act 
should make clear that the purpose of ad- 
justment assistance is not to avoid disturb- 
ing the status quo but, quite the contrary, 
to facilitate maximum utilization of the Na- 
tion’s human and material resources. But 
it also seems to me that the retention in the 
act of the proviso that the increase in im- 
ports must have resulted in major part from 
the trade agreement concession greatly weak- 
ens, if indeed it does not substantially pre- 
clude actual use of, the adjustment provi- 
sions. It was my experience as a member 
of the Tariff Commission that in most cases, 
if not all, it is quite impossible to differ- 
entiate at all closely between a tariff con- 
cession and other factors as the cause of 
increased imports. This particular provision 
threatens to make a virtual dead letter of the 
adjustment provisions. Unless this feature 
of the act can be made genuinely operative 
in deserving cases, either tariff cuts that 
ought to be made cannot be made or, if made, 
will result in the accumulation of increas- 
ingly formidable opposition to continuance 
of our present policy and, possibly, its re- 
versal. 

Second, while recognizing that the amend- 
ments you have suggested would greatly in- 
crease our bargaining power in the coming 
negotiations and are most desirable, I have 
serious misgivings—especially if they are not 
adopted—regarding the prospect of our ob- 
taining anything remotely approaching the 
kind and magnitude of concessions from the 
Common Market that we ought to seek and 
that you envisage. These apprehensions 
were not greatly lessened by impressions I 
received from attending a small meeting re- 
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cently at which Mr. Jean Royer—formerly a 
top official of the GATT and presently, I un- 
derstand, tariff consultant for the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the World 
Bank—was the speaker. 

In an able and well-informed talk, he 
emphasized at the outset that the Common 
Market countries were not greatly impressed 
with the value of the concessions we could 
offer, Partly this seems to have been based 
on our loss of bargaining power by reason 
of the exclusion of the United Kingdom from 
the Common Market—thanks, I might 
add, to his fellow countryman, President 
De Gaulle—your proposals would, of 
course, broaden and activate this feature 
of the act. He was also concerned about 
possible agreement by the United States to 
a tariff-cutting formula that would go be- 
yond reciprocal horizontal reductions and 
permit lopping off the higher peaks in our 
tariff structure; for example, chemicals. He 
was hopeful that an acceptable compromise 
could be arrived at. Our subsequent agree- 
ment at Geneva not to exclude this idea 
has helped for the time being to tide over 
this difficulty. 

But in respect of the deadlock over agricul- 
tural protection in the Common Market, he 
was not at all reassuring, merely suggesting 
that some accommodation might be achieved 
through international commodity agree- 
ments. He had previously suggested that 
the negotiations might be advantageously 
confined, largely or wholly, to nonagricul- 
tural commodities, 

Coupling his earlier expression of skep- 
ticism regarding the value of concessions we 
could offer with his emphatic statement at 
this point that, in his view, no substantial 
change in the Market's agricultural policy 
could be expected, I asked whether the 
threat of withdrawal on a wide scale by the 
United States of concessions already enjoyed 
by the Common Market would induce it to 
make really worthwhile modifications of its 
present attitude. Or, if it came to a show- 
down, would it elect to engage in a trade war? 
Needless to say, I explained that I held no 
brief for the penalty method of tariff bar- 
gaining and would deplore such an outcome 
as costly to both sides. But suppose, I con- 
tinued, matters should come to this pass, 
what would be the result? 

I was not greatly heartened by his reply. 
He felt certain that no appreciable modifica- 
tion could be expected in its agricultural 
policy. This seems to have been a sacro- 
sanct fait accompli so far as he was con- 
cerned, though I observe that negotiations 
in this area are not precluded by the broad 
and very general agreement on bases for 
negotiation subsequently approved at Gen- 
eva. On the subject of trade war he side- 
stepped somewhat by suggesting that the 
Common Market might not elect to retali- 
ate. 

If Royer's views are well founded, and es- 
pecially if your proposals are not adopted, 
can we be quite sure that, in the absence of 
the penalty method of obtaining conces- 
sions (or perhaps even with it), we can 
achieve a satisfactory agreement? May we 
not be in need, while “speaking softly” but 
not too softly, of “carrying a big stick” and 
somehow getting across the idea that it may, 
indeed, have to be used. If they are not im- 
pressed by what we have to offer, might they 
not be a little more impressed by what we 
can take away? 

I came away from the Royer meeting more 
convinced than ever that the Common 
Market is going to be an extremely hard 
bargainer. Most emphatically we shall need 
the additional bargaining power envisaged 
in your address in order to achieve a really 
good agreement. Unfortunately, I am not 
entirely sure that even this will suffice. But 
it would surely help. 

Sincerely, 
LYNN R. EpMINSTER. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GESTETNER CORP., 
Yonkers, N.Y „ June 10, 1963. 
Senator Jacon K. JAVITS, - 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR Javits: Thank you very 
much for sending us the copy of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Which printed your state- 
ment on foreign trade, which sets forth with 
singular wisdom and clarity the position 
which all thinking men will support. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Government's 
expressed stand with general bipartisan sup- 
port for more liberal trade, the Department 
of Defense has seen fit under the guise of the 
national security to impose regulations which 
have the affect of eliminating imported mer- 
chandise as a competitive factor in Defense 
Department procurement to the detriment 
of the import and export industry at large 
and the Government itself. 

The elimination of this area of competi- 
tion has already led to needless increases in 
costs in the vast area in which the national 
security is clearly not at stake. 

In our own State of New York, the “Buy 
American” regulations put into effect in the 
parlous days of the depression still serve to 
deny to the State economies that could be 
affected by the introduction of imported 
merchandise, and this in a State whose very 
prosperity depends so much on the vitality 
of its imports and exports and the great 
port of New York City. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. ZEALAND. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Syracuse, N. V., June 11, 1963. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAviTs: Thank you for your 
letter of June 3 and for your splendid speech 
given on the floor of the Senate on Friday, 
May 17, 1963 The sentiments expressed in 
your speech are such that I can endorse them 
without exception. I believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should amend the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 so as to elimi- 
nate the limitations presented by the 80- 
percent provision clause. I endorse the idea 
embodied in your bill S. 602. 

I entirely endorse your remarks with re- 
spect to the need for further liberalization 
of American trading regulations to include 
in the GATT negotiations the commodities 
now entirely excluded and also the reduction 
and removal of the many import quotas that 
are in existence. 

The negotiations presently being con- 
ducted at Geneva have already made it clear 
that the EEC is going to drive a hard bar- 
gain. I believe that they are bargaining 
from strength, and that this is no time for 
the United States to argue as it does within 
the endorsement given the Trade Expansion 
Act by the Congress, that the United States 
is in favor of freeing world trade and in- 
creasing its trade with the Common Mar- 
ket if, at the same time, it covers its retreat 
in the face of hard bargaining with a whole 
series of restrictions that are outside the 
tariff negotiating machinery. You will no 
doubt have read of the complaints made 
by the French Chamber of Commerce with 
respect to the trade restrictions that limit 
French access to the American market. You 
will also have seen in the April issue of the 
First National City Bank newsletter an effec- 
tive documentation of the hypocrisy that 
surrounds the stand taken by the United 
States and its representatives with respect to 
the reduction of restrictions on agricultural 
countries. It is well to remember that the 
United States already has a favorable bal- 
ance of trade with the EEC, and that EEC 
has a right to demand additional opportuni- 
ties to expand its trade with the United 
States. If we are to persuade both the EEC 
and the free world that we believe in the 
advantages that accrue from the free work- 
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ing of comparative advantages, if we are 
to persuade the uncommitted countries that 
we are as much concerned for our poor rela- 
tions as we are for our relations with our 
richer friends, then we must put aside 
hypocrisy and take positive steps to make 
our domestic market available to those who 
can compete successfully in it. It would 
be well for the United States to begin the 
liberalization process by making still fur- 
ther concessions to the Japanese, who have 
shown the path to development that is pos- 
sible under the free market system, the 
path that may or may not be traveled by 
other developing countries. Japan financed 
its own economic development very largely 
through the pursuit of the most efficient 
methods of production. In the face of 
American and British competition, Japan 
was able to compete successfully and earn 
the foreign exchange that is required to ac- 
celerate further economic development. We 
cannot advocate the free market system as 
the better alternative to the Soviet system 
of development if we positively discourage 
Japan and the developing countries from 
looking to the developed free markets for 
potential customers. 

Thank you again for your letter and accept 
my support in your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. THOMAS, 
Instructor, International Marketing 
Management. 
New York, N.Y. 
June 13, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: Thank you for send- 
ing me your letter of June 3, 1963, and the 
enclosed address on U.S. trade policy. 

There are two comments that I should like 
to make. In the first place I am bound to 
say that the European position with respect 
to the inadequacies of the present law to 
remove the disparity between “very high” 
and “very low” duties seems to me to be en- 
tirely reasonable. I would hope that enough 
flexibility could be put into our law to make 
it possible to meet them at least part way. 
The old French plan of 1951, which provided 
for negotiations on the basis of reductions in 
an index number of duties in predefined 
groups of items always seemed to me rather 
attractive, but the U.S. could not accept it 
then as a basis for negotiation. We shall 
now probably have to accept something 
similar but less favorable. 

Secondly, I would draw your atten- 
tion to the relationship between the 
whole complex of negotiations cen 
around GATT and the forthcoming U.N. 
World Trade Conference. I feel that 
the United States may face a very 
bad time in that conference. I have been 
told that there was an opportunity to have a 
competent Indian chosen as Secretary Gen- 
eral and that the State Department, think- 
ing to please Latin America, refused to go 
along with a deal to that effect and sup- 
ported Prebisch. I cannot think how anyone 
who knows either Latin America or Prebisch 
could imagine that this could yield any 
favorable results. I am very much afraid 
that the conference will turn into an all out 
attack on GATT, the trade policies of the 
Atlantic countries and the United States in 
particular. 

I can see that it may have a number of bad 
effects but I cannot see that it could have 
any good ones. But the point is that if the 
underdeveloped countries are convinced be- 
fore the conference meets that they are get- 
ting something of benefit to them through 
the GATT machinery, the more sensible 
among them may very well be persuaded not 
to join a united front against the United 
States, 

Finally, may I say that, after admiring your 
approach to and judgement about these im- 
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portant commercial policy matters for a good 
many years, I expect from about the middle 
of 1964, to be able to express my support 
in more concrete manner as I shall probably 
become a constituent of yours at that time. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
MICHAEL L. HOFFMAN. 

CONSOLIDATED PAINT & VARNISH CORP., 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Weljare, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Thank you for sending us a transcript 
of your speech regarding reduction of tariffs, 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Priday, May 17, 1963. 

We would like to state that we are fully in 
favor of tariff reduction in the largest scale 
possible, as we feel certain that this will 
contribute enormously to the increase of 
export business of our company in particular 
and the United States in general. 

In many instances, we find that certain of 
our materials (roofcoatings and specialty 
paints) are excluded from many markets be- 
cause of the high tariff and duty exacted for 
these materials. Although our customers 
are convinced of the superior quality and 
usefulness of our products, this in many 
cases is an obstacle impossible to surmount. 

Thank you for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
I. M. HYNCIK, 
Export Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. JAVITS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: That was an able speech of 
yours on foreign trade. I agree with nearly 
all of the views expressed and fought for 
most of them inside the committee. 

With best wishes. 

Paithfully, 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS. 


STANDARD OIL Co., New JERSEY, 
New York, N.Y., June 18, 1963. 

Hon. Jacon K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 4 

Dear Senator Javirs: I have read with the 
greatest of interest your speech to the Sen- 
ate on May 17, 1963, which you were kind 
enough to send me with your letter of June 3, 
1963. My associates and I were in full accord 
with your efforts last year to give the Presi- 
dent broader authority in the administration 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and cer- 
tainly wish you success in the renewed effort 
which you are making. 

I greatly appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in writing me on this matter. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. HAIDER, 
President. 


KELLOGG Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., June 18, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: We have your letter 
of June 3, 1963, and we agree with you that 
we must amend the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, to provide authority for the President 
to negotiate for the reciprocal across-the- 
board elimination of tariffs with all fully 
developed free world nations in specified 
categories of items to replace the present 
authority which has been emasculated by the 
rejection of United Kingdom membership 
in the European Common Market. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. HARDING, Sr., 
Vice President and General Counsel. 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Co., 
Indianapolis 9, Ind., June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR Javrrs:I appreciated very 
much your letter of June 3 with the abstract 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. A freer 
trade among the nations of this world can 
increase our gross national product, our trade 
balance has always been favorable. 

The question of a liberal trade policy is 
closely related to the strength of the U.S. 
dollar. If in defense of the dollar there must 
be restrictions on its international use, the 
dollar-sterling basis of the free world’s trade 
and finance will weaken to the detriment of 
Western civilization. 

I appreciate your understanding of the 
problems of Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 
We cannot let the poor nations become 
poorer as a result of Common Markets of 
the developed countries. I will appreciate 
being on your mailing list. 

Very truly yours, 
G. I. GIBBS, 
Assistant Cashier. 
INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING Co., 
Portland 4, Oreg., June 10, 1963. 
Hon, JAcon K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I have read with great interest 
your speech as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 17. I quite agree that the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is inadequate 
to cope with conditions as they exist at the 
moment and that the President with proper 
guidance should be given broader authority 
to deal with changing conditions which affect 
the welfare of the whole of the United 
States and not a particular group. We are 
faced with a situation in the world today 
where this Government must be prepared 
from its knowledge of world affairs to act 
in the best interests of all of us in this 
country and those countries who directly 
affect our security and trade interests. 

I feel sure that most businessmen and 
those who are sincerely interested in the 
general welfare of our country will whole- 
heartedly agree with your ideas. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. CABELL, 
President. 
Untrep NATIONS, 
New York, June 18, 1963. 
Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: I read with great interest the 
statement you delivered on the floor of the 
Senate on May 17, under the title “United 
States Must Play New Role at Worldwide 
Trade Talks.” How right you are. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pau. G. HOFFMAN, 
Managing Director. 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: I have the honor to 
thank you very much for your letter dated 
June 3, 1963, concerning the U.S. trade leg- 
islation. 

The Austrian Federal Government is also 
aiming at an Increased economic cooperation 
between the nations of the world and is, 
therefore, following with great interest the 
developments in regard to the U.S. Trade 
Expansion Act 1962. 

I have, therefore, transmitted your letter 
to the competent Austrian authorities, in 
order to receive their view in the matter, and 
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I shall certainly not fall to let you know 


their comment to your ons. 
With best r 
Yours very sincerely, 
. WILFRIED PLATZER, 
Austrian Ambassador. 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, June 10, 1963. 
The Honorable Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: Thank you so much 
for your letter of June 3. I am most grate- 
ful to you for sending to me and to other 
members of the commercial department of 
this Embassy, copies of the statement you 
delivered to the Senate on May 17. I think 
myself that if the four lines of action you 
propose were followed there would be a re- 
sponse from b 

I was interested in your remarks about 
the rigidity of the rules that, under the 
Trade Expansion Act, must be applied when 
application is made for adjustment assist- 
ance. We in this Embassy have watched 
with interest the progress of the adjustment 
assistance applications that have come be- 
fore the Tarif Commission. I am bound 
to say that we regard the new criteria pre- 
scribed in escape clause investigations as 
helpful to Britain and other countries seek- 
ing to develop their exports to the United 
States, not because they would give any addi- 
tional advantage to foreign goods but on the 
contrary because they tend to maintain the 
value of trade concessions bargained by the 
United States. In the past there has been 
a tendency in other countries to regard with 
apprehension escape clause procedures as 
they could lead, through the imposition of 
increased tariffs, to penalization of the suc- 
cess of a firm or an industry in developing 
new trade with the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CHADWICK, 
Commercial Minister. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Montgomery, Ala., June 8, 1963. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I received your let- 
ter of June 6, 1963, along with your state- 
ment delivered on the floor of the Senate 
on May 17, 1963, concerning the worldwide 
trade talks. I was very much impressed with 
your views and agree with you whole- 
heartedly. 

I have long thought that the United 
States has not used its economic strength 
properly or adequately in leading the free 
world, I am hoping that Senate bill 602 is 
enacted into law. 

Thank you very much for your letter and 
the copy of your speech. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gary F. Burns. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 17, 1963. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: Thank you very 
much for sending me a copy of your state- 
ment delivered on the floor of the Senate on 
Friday, May 17, 1963, entitled “United States 
Must Play New Role at Worldwide Trade 
Talks.” 

I found your remarks very interesting and 
worth while. I agree heartily with your com- 
ment that in our preoccupation with the 
Common Market, we tend to overlook the im- 
portance of our trade with other parts of the 
world and even of other regional groupings 
like the ECC. 
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The information made available on page 2 
of your statement concerning Latin America 
is particularly useful in view of Californian 
interest in that area. Recently I have, for 
instance, received requests from three differ- 
ent leagues of women voters in this area for 
information or speakers about economic de- 
velopment in and trade with Latin America. 

Your list of the Philippine commodities on 
which the United States imposes tariff quotas 
seemed to me to explain a point which had 
puzzled me during the recent hearing in Los 
Angeles of the Senate Commerce Committee 
Subcommittee on trade with the Pacific; 
namely, that the Philippines impose a variety 
of restrictions on American citrus fruits and 
citrus products. 

I trust that your bill introduced January 
30 (S. 602) is moving successfully through 
Co 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ROBERT G. NEUMANN, 
Director. ` 
TAMPA, FLA., 
June 20, 1963. 


Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator: Thank you so much for 
sending me the copy of your fine address of 
May 17. Your reminder to the Senate that 
we have long passed the time when separate 
national interests are the only criterion, was 
so timely and so vitally necessary. I par- 
ticularly like your fourth point about easing 
the trade barriers for the less developed 
countries, Surely it is idle to urge them to 
go ahead on one hand and at the same time 
restrict them in the limited markets they 
now have. 

People are so reluctant to acknowledge 
and adapt to a changing world. Yet in the 
long run it is necessary for our ultimate sur- 
vival. We should be most grateful to you 
for your insight and the courage to raise 
your voice to awaken others to a great need. 
Thank you again and success to your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
MARK DUNNELL. 


Urica, MICH., 
June 11, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
June 3, 1963, and the copy of your statement 
delivered on the floor of the Senate, May 17, 
1963. 

You are to be commended for your aggres- 
sive attitude toward the enactment of liberal 
foreign trade legislation. 

President Kennedy recently said, “Peace 
and progress cannot be maintained in a 
world half-fed and half-hungry.” And cer- 
tainly we live in the day of “the shrunken 
mile” manmade trade barriers that hinder 
the free exchange of materials and goods 
must be removed. We are our brothers 
keepers. 

I wish you success in your crusade for eco- 
nomic progress in freedom. Just think, 10,- 
000 human beings will die this day of starva- 
tion and malnutrition. 

Sincerely, 
Burton E. STEVENS, 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for a 
minute or two I wish to address myself 
to an article entitled “Inside Reports of 
a White Party Label,” which appeared 
to the New York Herald Tribune today, 
and is printed also in the Washington 
Post. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the column, by re- 
porters Roland Evans and Robert No- 
vack, the point is made that, based upon 
the talks which one of the reporters has 
had at the meeting of the Republican 
National Committee in Denver, they are 
tending to a conclusion that These 
Republicans want to unmistakably 
establish the party of Lincoln as the 
white man’s party,” or to a party which 
at least is tending toward something of 
a neutral position on the segregation is- 
sue. 

I do not question the good faith of 
these reporters or their responsibility as 
journalists, but I certainly question very 
strongly their seeming conclusions de- 
rived from those to whom they talked. 
I do not believe that what this article 
says will change the party of Lincoln 
from being what it is—a party which 
was founded in the fires of war over a 
century ago in connection with the very 
issue which the country faces as a na- 
tional crisis today. 

So I reject any idea that the party 
of which I am a member will take on a 
white party label, or seek to become a 
white supremacy party in any sense. 
That would be the greatest disservice to 
my party. It would represent a great 
disservice to the Nation, which has the 
right to look at us, as the party of Lin- 
coln, to be one of the most stalwart ad- 
vocates of civil rights legislation in our 
land. 

I refer to the fact that during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's administration the 
first two civil rights bills in 85 years 
went on the statute books. They were 
bipartisan acts, but they were enacted 
at that time. The temper of the Republi- 
can administration was for them. 

Also an analysis of the votes from 1957 
on shows the strong dependence which 
must be placed upon votes on this Re- 
publican side of the aisle if we are to 
have any civil rights legislation at all. 
I call specifically to the attention of the 
Senate the vote on the motion for cloture 
with respect to amending the rule XXII 
which permits of filibusters, in which a 
majority of Republicans, or 18 out of 33, 
voted for cloture. That was in my opin- 
ion a very recent and a very acid test. 

So I reject any idea that my party 
has changed its coloration or its char- 
acter from being the party of Lincoln. 
I think that point will be demonstrated 
in the coming struggle on civil rights 
legislation. 

I believe that the country cannot be- 
lieve any such report as this. It repre- 
sents a grave disservice to my party and 
a great disservice to its character and 
the way in which it can best serve Amer- 
ica. I hope that any Republicans who 
entertain such ideas will speedily dispel 
them, because I believe they would tend 
toward the destruction of my party 
should Republicans ever undertake any 
such line of policy. 
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TVA COOPERATION TO REHABILI- 
TATE AREAS AFFECTED BY STRIP 
MINING 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, last 
March I was pleased to add my name as 
a cosponsor of S. 1013, a bill principally 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]. This bill 
provides for a study by the Secretary of 
the Interior of strip and surface mining 
operations in the United States, and for 
a report to the Congress of the results of 
such study not later than 2 years from 
the date of enactment of the legislation. 

While I concur in the aims expressed 
and implied in this bill, recent visits to 
my own State of Tennessee convince me 
that 2 years may be too long to wait be- 
fore we begin to correct a problem that 
is growing every day. The time for cor- 
rective action, I feel, is now. Strip min- 
ing is scarring vast acres of once-beauti- 
ful mountainsides and hillsides and will 
continue to do so until definite steps 
are taken to protect these natural 
resources. 

In this connection, I have been con- 
ducting a correspondence with the 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Aubrey J. Wagner. As is well 
known, TVA is a large purchaser of coal 
for the steam plants that produce TVA 
electricity. Indeed, in the five States 
where TVA buys coal—Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Virginia, and Alabama— 
TVA bought 18.5 million tons of the 157 
million tons produced in 1961. Of this 
amount purchased by TVA, about half 
came from strip mines. In Tennessee, 
the coal purchased by TVA amounted to 
well over half of all coal produced in the 
State. 

Since TVA is such a significant pur- 
chaser of coal in the Tennessee Valley, I 
believe it may be possible for TVA to 
institute a policy of requiring reclama- 
tion of strip mine areas in connection 
with contracts for the coal it purchases, 
and that this would go a long way toward 
establishing a pattern of reclamation of 
scarred strip mine areas. If reclamation 
requirements were put into effect by TVA 
as part of its coal purchase contracts, 
the coal producer, not being sure wheth- 
er coal from a particular mine would go 
to TVA or to another consumer, would 
eventually find it desirable to institute 
reclamation procedures at all of his 
mines. Thus even though TVA does not 
purchase all, or even a majority of the 
coal produced in the Tennessee Valley 
area, a policy of required reclamation 
should eventually have a beneficial effect 
on strip mining throughout the entire 
area. The cost of restoration should not 
place an unreasonable burden on the 
coal producers since it has been esti- 
mated that the job can be done for an 
average of some 1 to 3 cents per ton of 
coal mined. This certainly seems like a 
reasonable price to pay to bring an end 
to scarred landscapes, polluted streams, 
unproductive soil and eroding mountain- 
sides. It is my hope that once the TVA 
has instituted a program of required res- 
toration of existing strip mine opera- 
tions, scientists and foresters of TVA, the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and similar agencies can then co- 
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ordinate their actions in an all-out 
campaign to eradicate the scars which 
now exist as a result of past strip mine 
operations. 

It has always seemed to me that half 
the battle in eradicating any undesirable 
feature of our modern civilization, such 
as strip mine scars, is getting the facts 
fully and clearly in our grasp, so that 
we can act on clear and certain knowl- 
edge of exactly what the problem is and 
what the best solutions are. I want to 
pay tribute to TVA for the excellent 
work it has done in providing the facts 
about the strip mine situation. The ex- 
cellent report TVA put out in March of 
this year concerning strip mining is 
filled with important and useful facts, 
statistics, programs, and proposals for 
the advancement of strip mine reclama- 
tion. I urge all of my colleagues who 
are interested in the strip mine problem 
who have not already given this fine 
TVA report careful study to do so. You 
will find it is a most beneficial factual 
reference in this area of strip mine 
reclamation. 

I personally hope that TVA will follow 
up this fine accomplishment with an- 
other of equal importance, and require 
that all its suppliers of coal from strip 
mines take reasonable steps to rehabili- 
tate their mines. For the information 
of my colleagues, I ask that my latest 
letter to Chairman Wagner discussing 
this proposal be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 5, 1963. 
Hon. AUBREY J, WAGNER, 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. CHAmNMAN: I am writing to re- 
quest your most careful and sympathetic 
consideration to implementation of an im- 
mediate program by TVA to encourage and 
promote reclamation of coal strip mining 
areas in Tennessee and neighboring States. 
As you know from our previous correspond- 
ence, the problems of strip mining and the 
challenge of reclamation are subjects in 
which I have long been interested. Simi- 
larly, I know of the keen and sincere inter- 
est of yourself and your fellow directors of 
TVA in finding solutions to this difficult and 
growing problem. 

Several important steps have already been 
undertaken in this area. I know, for exam- 
ple, that TVA foresters are engaged in dem- 
onstration and research programs to deter- 
mine improved methods of reforestation, 
drainage, soil conservation and similar tech- 
niques for reclamation. Additionally, legis- 
lation was introduced in the Senate on 
March 7, of this year, of which I was a co- 
sponsor, to authorize a comprehensive study 
and a report to the Congress by the Secretary 
of the Interior on strip and surface mining 
operations and methods of reclamation. 

Nevertheless, I believe that although these 
appropriate steps have been taken to seek a 
long-range solution to the strip mining prob- 
lem, there are procedures which could be im- 
plemented to initiate immediate action to- 
ward reclamation of existing strip mining 
areas. 

I have studied your excellent report on 
coal strip mining issued on February 21 of 
this year, with great care, and I believe the 
facts developed therein indicate that TVA 
could initiate a policy of requiring, as a 
part of its contracts for the purchase of 
coal, that strip mined areas be improved by 
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the coal mine operator to a reasonable stand- 
ard of reclamation. I note from your Febru- 
ary report that TVA is already bearing the 
costs of reclamation as part of the price of 
coal purchased from areas where reclamation 
is required by State law, and, further, that 
estimated costs for a reasonable program of 
reclamation run as low as 1 to 3 cents 
per ton of coal mined. Finally, as your re- 
port points out, the basic techniques of 
reclamation are already well known, and 
most strip mined areas could be protected 
during the mining operation and restored 
thereafter by sensible and Inexpensive plan- 
ning of access roads, drainage of roads and 
cuts, partial levelling of dirt mounds and 
reforestation. Even though strip mine op- 
erations and site conditions may vary from 
State to State, or even from mine to mine, 
it should be possible for TVA to prescribe 
basic reclamation standards as part of its 
contract to purchase coal, and permit the 
individual mine operator to choose the tech- 
nique best suited for the reclamation of his 
particular area. 

I believe that in the States where reclama- 
tion is not required by law such a program 
by TVA would provide the flexibility and the 
stimulus needed to get a sound, workable 
reclamation program under way. I would 
very much like to see TVA initiate such a 
program in the near future, before thou- 
sands of additional acres of land are ruined 
by unplanned, poorly executed, and unre- 
stored strip mining. 


Please be assured of my continuing interest 
in this matter, and my desire to initiate and 
support such legislation as may be required 
to authorize this much-needed program by 
TVA. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE 162D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NEW YORK NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 162 
years ago, about the time of the inau- 
guration of Thomas Jefferson for his 
first term as President, the U.S. Govern- 
ment purchased an obscure shipyard lo- 
cated on the mud banks of Wallabout 
Bay at the west end of Long Island, near 
where the infamous British prison ships 
had been anchored during the War of In- 
dependence. No one could have believed 
that the United States would eventually 
become the greatest naval power in the 
world. And no one would have predicted 
that this $40,000 acquisition would be- 
come the world’s largest naval shipyard, 
worth at least $1 billion. 

This year on its 162d anniversary I 
salute the New York Naval Shipyard, 
commonly known as the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, for the vital part it has played 
and continues to play in the Nation's 
security. Throughout the years it has 
earned the reputation of a shipyard that 
cai. get things done, and in a hurry if 
necessary. Its motto is “Can do.” As 
such it is symbolic of the American tra- 
dition of determination, optimism, and 
self-reliance. The employees at the ship- 
yard today live up to the highest tradi- 
tions of preparedness, patriotism, and 


No job is considered impossible. Once, 
during the Second World War, the un- 
damaged sections of two torpedoed de- 
stroyers were spliced together by the 
men at the Brooklyn Yard to make one 
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whole ship. This was a fantastic feat 
of engineering and construction. 

In the days before the United States 
maintained a large Navy, war emergen- 
cies often found the Government forced 
to purchase and convert passenger or 
cargo ships into armed craft. One typi- 
cal example is the coastal passenger 
steamer Monticello in 1861, which was 
rumored a target for a raid. It was sent 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard which put all 
its resources into the job. It was fin- 
ished and heavily armed within 24 hours 
of its arrival. On its first voyage it beat 
off a surprise rebel raid in the Potomac. 

A total of 23 ships were constructed in 
the yard during the Civil War and the 
work force increased to a peak of 6,200 
men. In World War I it went up to 
18,000, and in World War II, to 71,000. 
Today the work force numbers 12,000. 
In times of war the yard is the scene of 
feverish activity. 

In time of peace, there is sometimes a 
most regrettable tendency on the part of 
the Pentagon to forget or downgrade the 
vital role that this installation and its 
loyal and determined workers play in our 
national defense. Navy yards have a 
critical role in keeping our ships fit for 
all types of activity at a moment’s no- 
tice. They offer, moreover, not only the 
facilities for the ships, but also for crews 
and other Navy personnel that must be 
berthed and provided for when a ship is 
in port. 

Today, as the importance of the peace- 
time Navy increases, there can be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the vital 
role played by the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and the skilled, hardworking force that 
mans it. 

Versatility is another characteristic of 
this great enterprise. In addition to 
repair and conversion work, it can con- 
struct all sizes of ships from small tor- 
pedo boats to huge battleships and air- 
craft carriers. The biggest construction 
project in its history was begun in 1952 
when its first supercarrier was started— 
the U.S.S. Saratoga. Since then it has 
completed the Independence and the 
Constellation, also of the Forrestal class. 

The New York Naval Shipyard has a 
great record of service to the country. 
We expect it to continue to be our “can 
do” shipyard as long as our Navy is 
needed. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
call of measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 251 and ending with 
Calendar No. 270. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it isso ordered. The clerk will state 
the first measure. 


YEAR-LONG NAVIGATION OF THE 
GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 530) to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the 
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Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way available for navigation during the 
entire year, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Works, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 10, 
after the word necessary.“, to strike out 
“The Chief of Engineers may submit 
such interim reports to the President and 
the Congress with respect to such inves- 
tigation and study at such time or times 
as he deems advisable, and shall submit 
to the President and the Congress, not 
later than January 1, 1964, his final re- 
port of the results of such investigation 
and study, together with his recom- 
mendations, including his recommenda- 
tions for such legislation and administra- 
tive actions as he may deem advisable.” 
and insert “The Chief of Engineers 
may submit such interim reports as may 
be deemed advisable, and shall submit 
his final report, together with his recom- 
mendations for such legislation and ad- 
ministrative actions as he may deem ad- 
visable, not later than two years after 
funds are made available for the study.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in view 
of the fact that the winter ice blockade of 
the Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way is one of the most serious obstacles to 
the economic advancement of our country, 
particularly the Midwestern United States, 
and thereby presents a hindrance to our na- 
tional defense, the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army, shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
waterway deicing systems, including a review 
of any previous pertinent reports by the 
Department of the Army, any available in- 
formation from any of the other departments 
of the Government, and waterway deicing 
methods in use by private concerns and for- 
eign governments, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the practicability, means, and eco- 
nomic justification for providing year-round 
navigation on the Great Lakes (including 
connecting channels and harbors) and the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway by eliminating ice 
conditions to the extent nec The 
Chief of Engineers may submit such interim 
reports as may be deemed advisable, and 
shall submit his final report, together with 
his recommendations for such legislation and 
administrative actions as he may deem ad- 
visable, not later than two years after funds 
are made available for the study. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be n 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 270), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 530, as amended, is to 
authorize the Chief of Engineers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, to 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study to determine if there is means and 
economic justification for providing year- 
round navigation on the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding connecting channels and harbors, 
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and the St. Lawrence Seaway, through elimi- 
nation of ice conditions; to submit interim 
reports as considered advisable; and to sub- 
mit the final report, with recommendations 
for such legislation and administrative action 
as he may deem advisable, not later than 2 
years after funds are made available for the 
study. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Great Lakes system comprises five 
bodies of fresh water, Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, which with their 
connecting channels extend almost halfway 
across the North American Continent. These 
lakes and their tributaries above Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., drain an area of about 298,000 
square miles, and constitute the major por- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River Basin. The 
Great Lakes and their connnecting channels 
have a total water surface area of about 
95,000 square miles, of which about 60,950 
square miles are in the United States. The 
distance from Duluth at the western end 
of Lake Superior to Ogdensburg on the St. 
Lawrence River is 1,216 miles. Navigation on 
the Great Lakes and their connecting chan- 
nels is closed from about mid-December 
until early April as a result of ice conditions, 

The matter of maintaining winter nayi- 
gation throughout the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Seaway has developed widespread 
interest during recent years. There is con- 
siderable information available on deicing 
harbors and waterways in this country and 
at foreign ports. Use of such deicing 
methods has been largely restricted to anch- 
orages, short canal sections, and limited 
areas, The problem in the Great Lakes 
area assumes tremendous proportions, when 
the large mileages are considered. The re- 
stricted channels above Montreal total about 
373 miles in which heavy ice is prevalent 
from December through March each year. 
To this must be added ice problems in the 
Great Lakes themselves, the approach chan- 
nels to the harbors and the harbors also, 
and the channel of the St. Lawrence River 
below Montreal, which is also icebound 
throughout the winter months. 

The investigation would include a study 
of waterway deicing systems, including a re- 
view of any previous pertinent reports by 
the Department of the Army, any available 
information from any other departments of 
the Government, and methods in use by 
private concerns and foreign governments. 
Interim reports would be submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers from time to time as he 
deems advisable. The committee recom- 
mends an amendment to the bill to provide 
for submission of the final report, together 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers for such legislation and adminis- 
trative actions as he deems advisable, not 
later than 2 years after funds are made avail- 
able for the study. This proposed time pe- 
riod for submitting the final report was con- 
sidered more realistic than the date included 
in the original bill. 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 


The committee realizes the extent of the 
problem involved in keeping the channels of 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way open for navigation the entire year, but 
believes that the matter should be fully ex- 
plored because of its economic and national 
defense aspects. Present information indi- 
cates that large capital investment and 
maintenance expense would be involved, but 
the possibilities that further research and 
investigation might lead to methods that are 
technically economical and feasible warrant 
full and complete studies of the particular 
problem. 

The committee notes the comments of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which does not recom- 
mend enactment of S. 530, as it sees no real- 
istic hope for positive accomplishment. Of 
course, the committee does not imply, in 
recommending the enactment of this legisla- 
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tion, that the 2-year study, as outlined above, 
will result in a final solution for maintain- 
ing year-round navigation on ice-clogged 
lakes. In fact, the committee cautions those 
with an intense interest in improving the 
navigation on the Great Lakes not to antic- 
ipate or expect miraculous accomplishments 
as a result of this study. However, con- 
sidering the vital role which navigation on 
the Great Lakes plays on the total economy 
of this Nation, any new information which 
ultimately leads to a further understanding 
of the control of our water resources would 
be of national benefit, At best, it might be 
hoped that the studies could lead to an ex- 
tension of the navigation season of perhaps 
several weeks at the beginning of winter and 
at the end of winter. The most pressing 
argument for the study, the 
committee believes, is that if no work is con- 
tinued in this area there never will be a 
chance of a technological break- 
through. The committee is of the opinion 
that a simple solution is not possible at this 
time, but believes that the need exists to 
compile, develop, and evaluate competent 
and complete information on the problem, 
and recommends enactment of S. 530, 


POLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT, 
WYOMING 


The bill (S. 51) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to relinquish to the 
State of Wyoming jurisdiction over those 
lands within the Medicine Bow National 
Forest known as the Pole Mountain Dis- 
trict, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to relinquish to the State of Wyoming such 
measure as he may deem desirable of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction heretofore acquired by the 
United States over lands within the Medi- 
cine Bow National Forest constituting the 
area known as the Pole Mountain District, 
created by Executive Order Numbered 4245, 
dated June 5, 1925, as amended by public 
land order numbered 1897, dated July 10, 
1959. 

(b) Relinquishment of jurisdiction un- 
der the authority of this Act may be made 
by filing with the Governor of the State of 
Wyoming a notice of such relinquishment, 
which shall take effect upon acceptance 
thereof by the State of Wyoming in such 
manner as the laws of such State may pre- 
scribe. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 282) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would authorize retrocession to 
the State of Wyoming of such measure of 
legislative jurisdiction over the Pole Moun- 
tain District of the Medicine Bow National 
Forest as the of Agriculture may 
deem desirable. The Department of Agri- 
culture recommends enactment of the bill, 
since lack of clear legislative jurisdiction by 
the State in certain matters creates problems 
of protection and administration for the 
national forest. 

The bill is identical to S. 3370 which passed 
the Senate on October 2, 1962. No objections 
or requests for hearings were received by 
the committee. 

The need for the bill is fully explained in 
the attached report of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of January 18, 1963, for a re- 
port on S. 51, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to relinquish to the State 
of Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest 
known as the Pole Mountain District. 

There are other problems of legislative 
jurisdiction involving a number of areas 
administered by this Department, which 
indicate that there is a need for a general 
authorization for retrocession of legislative 
jurisdiction, such as would be afforded by 
S. 815, a bill to provide for the adjustment 
of the legislative jurisdiction exercised by 
the United States over land in the several 
States used for Federal purposes, and for 
other purposes. 

The particular situation regarding the 
Pole Mountain District of the Medicine Bow 
National Forest in Wyoming makes prompt 
action desirable to authorize the retrocession 
of certain legislative jurisdiction held by 
this Department over that area to the State 
of Wyoming. Therefore, we recommend the 
enactment of S. 51. 

A similar bill S. 3370, was introduced in 
the 87th Congress, On September 11, 1962, 
this Department recommended the enact- 
ment of that bill with clarifying amend- 
ments. The recommended changes have 
been incorporated into S. 51. 

S. 51 would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming such measure as he may deem 
desirable of legislative jurisdiction hereto- 
fore acquired by the United States over lands 
making up the Pole Mountain District of 
the Medicine Bow National Forest. Under 
the bill, a notice of relinquishment filed 
with the Governor of the State of Wyoming 
would take effect upon acceptance of juris- 
diction by the State of Wyoming as pre- 
scribed by State laws. 

The lands comprising the Pole Mountain 
district of the Medicine Bow National Forest 
formerly were a part of the Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell Military Reservation which subsequently 
became a part of the Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base. They were set apart and re- 
served for military purposes by a series of 
Executive orders beginning in 1869. They 
became a part of the national forest by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 4245 of June 5, 1925, and 
Public Land Order No. 1897 of July 10, 1959, 
issued pursuant to section 9 of the act of 
June 7, 1924 (16 U.S.C. 505). The previous 
military withdrawals as to these lands were 
revoked by Public Land Order No, 2446 of 
July 20, 1961, leaving the lands in national 
forest status. 

By act of February 17, 1893 (Laws of Wyo- 
ming, 1893, p. 43), exclusive jurisdiction was 
ceded by the State of Wyoming to the United 
States over certain military reservations, in- 
cluding Fort D. A. Russell, and any lands 
thereafter acquired or held by the United 
States for military purposes. The revocation 
of the military withdrawals does not clearly 
have the effect of terminating the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States over these 
lands. 

Lack of certain legislative jurisdiction by 
the State creates problems of protection and 
administration for the national forest. For 
example, the State of Wyoming lacks author- 
ity to regulate or control hunting and fish- 
ing under State laws on the Pole Mountain 
district. It also lacks authority to apply 
State laws relating to forest fires, theft and 
property destruction, taxation of personal 
property, and other matters normally cov- 
ered by State laws. Authority for State offi- 
cials to enforce State and local laws is often 
beneficial in the protection and administra- 
tion of national forests, particularly where 
some offense of a minor nature has occurred. 
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Generally the Federal Government does 
not exercise exclusive jurisdiction over na- 
tional forest land but has in such lands a 
proprietorial interest only. The Federal 
Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, under S. 51 would, by reason of 
its proprietorial interest, retain the power 
under article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the 
Constitution and legislation enacted by Con- 
gress pursuant thereto to administer and 
protect these lands in accordance with the 
laws, rules, and regulations applicable to the 
national forests. This Department, there- 
fore, is of the view that a proprietorial in- 
terest in its properties is satisfactory to its 
functions. Both this Department and the 
State of Wyoming desire that the State have 
authority for the enforcement of the State’s 
hunting and fishing and other laws on the 
Pole Mountain district just as it does on 
other national forest lands in the State. 

Provisions contained in the Organic Ad- 
ministration Act of June 4, 1879 (30 Stat. 
36), and the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 963), make it clear that the jurisdic- 
tion, both civil and criminal, over persons 
within national forests shall not be affected 
or changed by reason of their existence, 
except so far as the punishment of offenses 
against the United States therein is con- 
cerned. An intent of such provisions in 
these acts is expressed as being that the 
State wherein any such national forest is 
situated shall not, by reason of the estab- 
lishment thereof, lose its jurisdiction. It, 
therefore, is evident that the provisions of 
S. 51 would be consistent with the basic 
national forest legislation cited. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


ADDITION OF LANDS TO CACHE 
NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


The bill (S. 1388) to add certain lands 
to the Cache National Forest, Utah, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
exterior boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest, Utah, are hereby extended to in- 
clude the following described lands: 

A tract of land in the north half of the 
northeast quarter of section 24, township 
6 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake base and 
meridian, being more particularly described 
as follows: 

at the northeast corner of said 


feet; thence north 65 degrees 16 minutes 
west 250.3 feet; thence along a regular curve 
to the left with a radius of 3,743.2 feet, for 
arc distance of 1,606.0 feet; thence north 

08 minutes east 78.9 feet to the 
of said section 24; thence south 

degrees 52 minutes east along the section 

e 1,783.4 feet to the point of beginning, 
containing 10.2 acres. 

A tract of in sections 18 and 19. 
north, range 2 east. Salt Lake 
base and meridian, being more particularly 
described as follows: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of said 
section 18 and running thence north 0 de- 
grees 21 minutes east along the west line 
of said section 18, 3,960.0 feet; thence north 
88 degrees 39 minutes east 150.0 feet; thence 
south 1 degree 22 minutes east 318.2 feet; 
thence north 88 degrees 38 minutes east 
15.0 feet; thence south 1 degree 00 minutes 


— 
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east 137.0 feet; thence east 280.0 feet; thence 
south 159.0 feet; 

thence north 88 degrees 49 minutes east 
406.0 feet; thence south 51 degrees 20 min- 
utes east 96.1 feet; thence south 71 degrees 
13 minutes east 158.4 feet; thence south 54 
degrees 15 minutes east 162.6 feet; thence 
south 25.0 feet; thence south 41 degrees 53 
minutes east 233.7 feet; thence south 57 
degrees 04 minutes east 408.1 feet; 

thence north 88 degrees 39 minutes east 
120.0 feet; thence south 1 degree 21 minutes 
east 64.0 feet; thence south 67 degrees 27 
minutes east 144.4 feet; thence north 1 de- 
gree 21 minutes west 59.1 feet; thence north 
89 degrees 14 minutes east 58.7 feet; thence 
south 3 degrees 43 minutes east 228.1 feet; 

thence east 55.5 feet; thence south 18 de- 
grees 28 minutes east 139.2 feet; thence 
south 27 degrees 28 minutes east 332.6 feet; 
thence south 89 degrees 11 minutes east 
131.3 feet; thence south 4 degrees 30 minutes 
east 494.1 feet; thence south 43 degrees 29 
minutes east 307.2 feet; thence south 85 
degrees 12 minutes east 145.9 feet; 

thence south 4 degrees 45 minutes east 
769.2 feet; thence south 3 degrees 48 minutes 
west 300.0 feet; thence westerly 70.0 feet, 
more or less; thence south 6 degrees 15 min- 
utes east 235.0 feet; thence south 42 degrees 
00 minutes east 115.2 feet; thence east 164.5 
feet; thence south 9 degrees 00 minutes east 
1,025.2 feet; thence south 54 degrees 00 min- 
utes east 365.7 feet; 

thence along a regular curve to the right 
with a radius of 1,850.08 feet for an arc dis- 
tance of 1,126.0 feet, the tangent at the be- 
ginning of the curve bears south 64 degrees 
09 minutes west; thence north 5 degrees 00 
minutes east 61.8 feet; thence north 9 de- 
grees 15 minutes east 400.0 feet; thence north 
85 degrees 14 minutes west 1,191.0 feet; 
thence north 401.0 feet; thence south 82 de- 
grees 20 minutes west 256.0 feet; thence 
south 31 degrees 38 minutes west 231.8 feet. 

thence west 120.0 feet; thence south 1 
degree 30 minutes west 204.6 feet; thence 
north 65 degrees 16 minutes west 766.7 feet 
to the west line of said section 19; thence 
north 522.4 feet to the point of beginning 
containing 246.0 acres. 

A tract of land in the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter of section 13, town- 
ship 6 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake base 
and meridian, being more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of said 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, from 
which point the north quarter corner of said 
section 13 bears north 0 degrees 57 minutes 
east 1,320.0 feet, and running thence north 
0 degrees 57 minutes east along the west 
line of said northwest quarter northeast 
quarter 195.0 feet; thence north 65 degrees 
04 minutes east 361.3 feet; 

Thence south 51 degrees 18 minutes east 
284.6 feet; thence east 322.0 feet; thence 
south 170.0 feet, more or less, to the south 
line of said northwest quarter northeast 
quarter; thence north 89 degrees 57 min- 
utes west 875.0 feet, more or less, to the 
point of beginning, containing 4.4 acres. 

A tract of land in the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 12 and the 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 13, township 6 north, range 1 east, 
Salt Lake base and meridian, being more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of said 
section 13 and running thence south along 
the east line of said section 13 576.0 feet 
to a point on the north line of First Street 
of the Huntsville townsite; thence south 88 
degrees 39 minutes west 473.3 feet; thence 
north 0 degrees 07 minutes east 75.0 feet; 

thence north 61 degrees 26 minutes west 
496.4 feet; thence north 4 degrees 53 min- 
utes west 284.7 feet to a point on the south 
line of section 12; thence continuing north 
4 degrees 53 minutes west 349.3 feet; thence 
north 9 degrees 37 minutes east 196.5 feet; 
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thence east 40.0 feet; thence north 2 de- 
grees 47 minutes east 120.0 feet, more or 
less, to the north line of the south half south- 
east quarter southeast quarter of section 12; 
thence east along said line, 900.0 feet, more or 
less, to the east line of said section 12, thence 
south 0 degrees 21 minutes west 660.0 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 24.9 
acres. 

A tract of land in the southwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of section 6 and 
in the west half of section 7 and in the north 
half of the northwest quarter of section 18, 
township 6 north, range 2 east, Salt Lake 
base and meridian, being more particularly 
described as follows: 

ing at the southwest corner of said 
section 7 and running thence north 0 degrees 
21 minutes east along the section line 5,280.0 
feet to the southwest corner of said section 
6; thence continuing north along the sec- 
tion line 1,320.0 feet, thence east 1,320.0 
feet; thence south 1,320.0 feet to the north 
line of said section 7; 

thence south 3,960.0 feet; thence north 88 
degrees 43 minutes east 500.0 feet; thence 
south 3 degrees 00 minutes east 1,232.0 feet; 
thence south 71 degrees 24 minutes west 
301.3 feet to the north line of said section 7; 
thence south 24 d 44 minutes west 
310.2 feet; thence south 130.5 feet; thence 
south 88 degrees 39 minutes west 335.25 
feet; 

thence north 130.5 feet; thence south 88 
degrees 08 minutes west 121.5 feet; thence 
north 76.0 feet; thence south 88 degrees 27 
minutes west 414.9 feet; thence south 6 de- 
grees 45 minutes east 192.0 feet; thence west 
100.0 feet; thence south 34 degrees 02 min- 
utes west 220.0 feet; thence south 88 degrees 
39 minutes west 419.1 feet to west line of 
said section 18; thence north 576.0 feet to 
the point of beginning, containing 230 acres, 
more or less. 

A tract of land in sections 1, 2, 3 and 12, 
township 6 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake 
base and meridian, being more particularly 
described as follows: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of said 
section 2 and thence east along the 
section line 5,280.0 feet to the northwest 
corner of said section 1; thence east along 
the section line 5,280.0 to the northeast cor- 
ner of said section 1; thence south along the 
section line 5,280.0 feet to the northeast cor- 
ner of said section 12; thence south along the 
section line 1,320.0 feet; 

thence west 1,320.0 feet; thence north 
1,320.0 feet to a point on the south line of 
said section 1; thence west along the section 
line 1,320.0 feet; thence north 3,960.0 feet; 
thence west 2,640.0 feet to a point on the 
east line of said section 2; thence south 
along the section line 2,640.0 feet; thence 
west 1,320.0 feet; thence south 1,320.0 feet to 
a point on the south line of said section 2; 

thence west along the section line 1,320.0 
feet; thence north 3,960.0 feet; thence west 
2,640.0 feet to the east line of said section 3; 
thence west 3,960.0 feet; thence north 1,320.0 
feet to the north line of said section 3; 
thence east along the section line 3,960.0 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 920.0 
acres. 

A tract of land in the south half of the 
south half of section 36, township 7 north, 
range 1 east, Salt Lake base and meridian, 
being more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of said 
section 36 and running thence north along 
the west line of said section 36 1,320.0 feet; 
thence east 3,300.0 feet; thence south 1,320.0 
feet to the south line of said section 36; 
thence west along said south line 3,300.0 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 100 
acres. 

A tract of land in the south half of section 
34, township 7 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake 
base and meridian, being more particularly 
described as follows: 
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ng at the southeast corner of said 
section 34 and running thence north along 
the east line of said section 34 1,980.0 feet; 
thence west 3,960.0 feet; thence south 1,980.0 
feet to the south line of said section 34; 
thence east along said south line 3,960.0 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 180 
acres, 

Sec. 2. All lands of the United States 
within such extended boundaries together 
with all federally owned lands within the 
former forest boundary which are included 
within the enlarged Pineview Reservoir site 
in sections 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 24 township 6 north range 1 east sec- 
tions 6, 7, 18, and 19, township 6 north, 
range 2 east, and sections 34 and 36, town- 
ship 7 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake basin 
and meridian, and including any lands 
within such boundaries hereafter acquired 
by the United States in connection with the 
Weber Basin project, shall hereafter be na- 
tional forest lands subject to the laws, rules, 
and regulations applicable to lands acquired 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 961), as amended: Provided, That none 
of these lands shall be sold, exchanged, or 
otherwise be disposed of by the Secretary of 
Agriculture without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior and any revenue 
from disposal so authorized shall be credited 
pursuant to reclamation law. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make available, from the lands referred 
to in the foregoing sections of this Act, to 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, such lands as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior finds are needed in 
connection wih the Weber Basin and Ogden 
River reclamation projects, and shall in- 
clude particularly as a minimum area needed 
for such project, all the normal water sur- 
face area of the Pineview Reservoir and an 
adjacent border strip extending out from 
such water surface area a minimum hori- 
zontal distance of 100 feet around said 
reservoir, and in addition all the reclama- 
tion acquired land in section 16, township 
6 north, range 1 east. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into such agreements 
with the Secretary of Agriculture with re- 
spect to the relative responsibilities of the 
aforesaid Secretaries for the administration 
of, as well as accountings for and use of 
revenues arising from, lands made available 
to the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior pursuant to sub- 
section (a) as the Secretary of the Interior 
finds to be proper in carrying out the pur- 
pose of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 283), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would extend the boundaries of 
the Cache National Forest to include lands 
in and near the Pineview Reservoir site, 
Weber Basin project, and provide for the ad- 
ministration of such lands as described in 
the attached letter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requesting this legislation. The bill 
does not increase Federal ownership, but pro- 
vides for better management of the lands 
which have been or will be acquired in con- 
nection with the reclamation project. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. Presipenr: Transmitted here- 
with, for consideration of the Congress, is a 
draft bill, to add certain lands to the Cache 
National Forest, Utah. 
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This Department recommends enactment 
of the draft bill. 

The draft bill would: (1) extend the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Cache National For- 
est in Utah to include about 1,700 additional 
acres in and near the Pineview Reservoir 
site, Weber Basin project; (2) give national 
forest status to lands within this extension 
now owned (about 750 acres) or later ac- 
quired by the United States in connection 
with the Weber Basin project, with the pro- 
viso that none of such lands would be sold, 
exchanged, or otherwise disposed of by the 
Secretary of Agriculture without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior and 
any revenue from disposal so authorized 
would be credited pursuant to reclamation 
law; (3) direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make available to the Department of the 
Interior such lands as many be needed for 
the Weber Basin and Ogden River projects; 
and (4) authorize the Secretaries of the two 
Departments to enter into agreements with 
respect to the administration of, and ac- 
counting for and use of revenues from lands 
made available to the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Pineview Reservoir is created by a 
dam in the Ogden River in sec. 16, T. 6 N., 
R. 1 E. in Utah. The area immediately sur- 
rounding the original reservoir has been 
within the Cache National Forest for more 
than 20 years. Recently the storage capacity 
of the reservoir has been increased and addi- 
tional lands have been acquired by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

The addition of these lands to the Cache 
National Forest would facilitate their man- 
agement. They are very similar to and offer 
the same uses and resources as do the adja- 
cent lands now being administered by the 
Forest Service. Recreation development pro- 
grams, wildlife habitat management, and 
fire control all can be more simply and eco- 
nomically administered by a single agency. 
National forest personnel are located in the 
immediate area and can do this effectively. 
It would put under the jurisdiction of one 
agency the Federal lands which are similar 
in character and serve common purposes and 
which require similar management. Giving 
national forest status to the lands which 
have been acquired by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in connection with the expansion 
of the storage capacity of the reservoir would 
permit uniform development and protection 
of the recreation and other resources of 
the area and would facilitate effective and 
economical administration of these lands 
under the principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield as directed in the act of 
June 12, 1960. At the same time the needs 
for reclamation purposes would be fully 
met. 

The bill would not increase Federal own- 
ership. By extension of the Cache National 
Forest boundaries the bill would give na- 
tional forest status to lands which have been 
acquired or will hereafter be acquired in 
connection with the reclamation project. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speaker 
of the House. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE C. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


PENALTIES FOR MISUSE OF FEED 
MADE AVAILABLE FOR RELIEV- 
ING DISTRESS OR PRESERVATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF FOUNDA- 
TION HERDS 
The bill (S. 400) to establish penalties 

for misuse of feed made available for 


relieving distress or preservation and 
maintenance of foundation herds, was 
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considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding after 
the sixth sentence the following: “Any person 
who disposes of any feed, which has been 
made available to him for use in relieving 
distress or for preservation and maintenance 
of foundation herds, other than as author- 
ized by the Secretary, shall be subject to a 
penalty equal to the market value of the feed 
involved, to be recovered by the Secretary in 
a civil suit brought for that purpose, and in 
addition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 284), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This bill provides the same penalty for 
misuse of feed made available under section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to relieve 
distress or preserve foundation herds as is 
now provided for misuse of feed made avail- 
able under Public Law 86-299. That is a 
civil penalty equal to the market value of 
the feed and a criminal penalty of not to 
exceed $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year. The offense would be a 
misdemeanor. 

This bill was requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide uniform 
administration of these similar programs. 
No objections or requests for hearings were 
received by the committee. 

The bill is further explained in the 
attached letter from the Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, Present: There is transmitted 
herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress a draft bill entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish penalties for misuse of feed made avail- 
able for relieving distress or preservation and 
maintenance of foundation herds.” If en- 
acted this bill would further amend section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Under Public Law 86-299, there is imposed 
a statutory penalty if CCC-owned grain sold 
to a farmer in a designated emergency area 
at the current support price is disposed of 
by the farmer other than by feeding to his 
livestock. There is no such penalty if a 
farmer misuses CCC-owned grain made avail- 
able to him at a lower price under section 
407 for the purpose of relieving distress or 
for the preservation and maintenance of his 
foundation herd. Instead, in such situa- 
tion Cd's measure of recovery is the cus- 
tomary measure of damages. 

The livestock feed program of this Depart- 
ment uses the authority of both statutes, 
the authority of section 407 to provide feed 
for foundation herds and the authority of 
Public Law 86-299 to provide feed for the 
farmer’s other livestock. If there is a mis- 
use of grain it may involve purchases by the 
recipient under both statutes. We believe 
it advisable that CCC have a uniform basis 
of recovery for such violations. The pro- 
posed legislation would provide a statutory 
penalty for feed sold and misused under the 
applicable provisions of section 407 which 
is similar to that now contained in Public 
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Law 86-299. An identical recommendation 
is being transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

No increase in administrative expense or 
appropriation will be necessitated if the pro- 
posed amendment is enacted. The Bureau of 
the Budget advises that, from the stand- 
point of the President's program, there is no 
objection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation and explanatory letter to the Con- 
gress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


EXTENSION FOR 2 YEARS OF THE 
DEFINITION OF “PEANUTS” UN- 
DER AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938 


The bill (S. 582) to extend for 2 years 
the definition of “peanuts” which is now 
in effect under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over for the time 


being. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


LEASE AND TRANSFER OF TOBACCO 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 581) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 
years the present provisions permitting 
the lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That (1) subsection (a) of section 316 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “and 1963” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, 1963, 1964, and 1965”; 

(2) by striking out “, and for the 1963 
crop year, other than” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or”; and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
the case of Maryland (type 32) tobacco, no 
farm shall be eligible for lease of 1962 or 
1963 allotment from the farm unless at least 
75 per centum of the allotment for the farm 
was actually planted during each of the years 
1960 and 1961, nor shall a farm be eligible 
for lease of 1964 or 1965 Maryland tobacco 
allotment from the farm unless at least 75 
per centum of the allotment for the farm was 
actually planted on such farm during each 
<n two immediately preceding years.“; 
an 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Any lease shall be made on an annual 
basis and on such terms and conditions, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, as 
the parties thereto agree.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 to extend for two 
additional years the provisions permit- 
ting the lease of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 286), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize, 
for 2 additional years, the transfer, by 
lease, of tobacco acreage allotments from 
one farm to another within the same county. 
The law does not apply to burley tobacco 
or cigar filler and cigar binder, types 42, 43, 
44, 58, 54, and 55. Under the existing law, 
an allotment for Maryland (type 32) to- 
bacco could be leased only if at least 75 
percent of the allotment for the farm was 
planted in 1960 and 1961. As introduced, 
the bill would have permitted leasing of 
any Maryland tobacco allotment, but on 
the recommendation of the Department of 
Agriculture the committee amendment 
would preclude the leasing of any Maryland 
tobacco allotment unless at least 75 percent 
of the allotment for each of the 2 preceding 
years was planted on the farm. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


In many areas, tobacco acreage allotments 
have become so small that producers hold- 
ing such allotments frequently, in any par- 
ticular year, neglect to plant their allot- 
ment because it is an uneconomic operation, 
or for other reasons. 

For the crop years 1964 and 1965 only, 
this bill would authorize the holders of 
such small allotments to transfer their allot- 
ment to another tobacco producer in the 
same county if they chose to do so. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amendment to the text 
of the bill would prohibit the leasing of 
Maryland tobacco allotments unless at least 
75 percent of the allotment was planted on 
the farm during each of the 2 preceding 
years. This amendment was developed in 
order to carry out the recommendations of 
the Department of Agriculture as outlined 
in their report which follows. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN ALASKA 


The bill (S. 623) to provide for a pro- 
gram of agricultural land development 
in the State of Alaska was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Alaska Farmland 
Development Act of 1963”. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. In order to provide more adequately 
for the sound, efficient, and orderly develop- 
ment and utilization of agricultural land 
resources of the State of Alaska; to facilitate 
and assure the establishment of family-type 
farms as economic units of production and 
to encourage, promote, and strengthen this 
form of farm enterprise; to provide for 
Alaska’s future economic growth by pro- 
moting a sound and stable agriculture, 
thereby insuring a more adequate and de- 
pendable food supply for the present and 
future population of the State; and in recog- 
nition of the strategic position of the State 
of Alaska in relation to national security 
and defense, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, and the purpose of this 
Act shall be, to provide for a program of 
agricultural land development in the State 
of Alaska which will assist agricultural pro- 
ducers to develop and utilize more effectively 
the productive capacity of the State’s land 
resources for agricultural purposes. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to formulate and carry 
out a land development program, which, sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines will best effectuate the 
policy and purpose expressed in section 2 
of this Act, shall provide for the making 
of payments or grants to agricultural pro- 
ducers in the State of Alaska for carrying 
out specified farmland development or treat- 
ment measures including, but not limited to, 
clearing, draining, shaping, and otherwise 
conditioning land for the production of crops 
or for pasture. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized, within 
the amounts of such appropriations as may 
be provided therefor, to enter into agree- 
ments or other arrangements extending for 
a period of years with producers determined 
by him to have control of the farms and 
ranches covered thereby. The Secretary shall 
not enter into any such agreement or agree- 
ments the effect of which would be to grant 
to any single producer more than one-fifth 
of the total amount of funds appropriated 
for the Alaska land development program 
for the year in which the agreement is made. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to issue such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary may utilize the com- 
mittees established pursuant to section 8(b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitations, 
such sums as may be necessary to out 
this Act: Provided, That the total cost of the 
program (excluding administrative costs) 
shall not exceed $1,250,000 and for any pro- 
gram year payments shall not exceed $125,- 
000. The program authorized by this Act 
shall be in addition to, and not in substitu- 
tion of, other programs in the State of 
Alaska authorized by any other Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 287), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill, which is identical to S. 2805 as 
passed by the Senate on September 28, 1963. 
provides for payments to assist agricultural 
producers in Alaska to carry out farmland 
development measures. Maximum payments 
in any year would be $125,000, and the total 
cost of the program, exclusive of administra- 
tive costs, could not exceed $1,250,000. As- 
sistance in Alaskan farmland development is 
needed because of expanding population and 
the high cost of conditioning land in Alaska. 
A high percentage of the food consumed in 
the State is imported. 

Attached is the report of the Department 
of Agriculture favoring enactment of 8. 
2805. No report has been received as yet 
from the Department on S. 623, but except 
for the final sentence of section 4, which 
was added to S. 2805 after the Department 
had reported on it, S. 623 is identical to the 
bill on which the Department reported. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of February 7, 1962, for a report 
on S. 2805, a bill to provide for a program of 
agricultural land development in the State 
of Alaska. 

This Department recommends that the bill 
be passed. 
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The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
@ program of land development which will 
assist agricultural producers.in the State of 
Alaska to develop and utilize more effectively 
the productive capacity of the State’s land 
resources for agricultural purposes. The bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to formulate and carry out a land develop- 
ment program under which payments or 
grants would be made to agricultural pro- 
ducers in Alaska for carrying out specified 
farmland development measures. Such 
measures may include, but would not be 
limited to, clearing, draining, shaping, and 
otherwise conditioning land for the produc- 
tion of crops or for pasture. In making this 
assistance available, the Secretary would 
have authority to enter into agreements with 
agricultural producers extending for a period 
of years. 

Provision is made for utilizing the farmer 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act in the administration of the 
proposed program. The program authorized 
in this bill would be in addition to other 
programs in the State of Alaska now pro- 
vided by law. There is authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitations, 
a maximum of $1,250,000 for the entire pro- 
gram, excluding administrative costs, but 
not to exceed $125,000 is to be expended in 
any one program year. 

We believe the program authorized in this 
bill is a desirable long-term approach in the 
needed expansion of agriculture in Alaska. 
The agricultural economy of the State has 
not kept pace with its rapid growth in popu- 
lation. Data from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus show that the population of Alaska in- 
creased by 75 percent between 1950 and 1960. 
While the population as a whole is still pre- 
dominantly rural (62 percent rural to 38 
percent urban), the urban centers increased 
by 150 percent, as against less than 50 per- 
cent in the farming areas. 

At present a high proportion of the food 
consumed in the State of Alaska must be 
imported. Such importation is costly and 
acts as a deterrent to orderly economic 
growth. Lack of local agricultural produc- 
tion could also pose serious problems in 
maintaining the health and well-being of 
the people in this strategic area of national 
security and defense. 

The Department recognizes the need for 
building a stronger agricultural base in Alas- 
ka and believes that the proposed legislation 
would prove a valuable and practical addi- 
tion to other programs now in operation in 
the State. There are ample land resources 
which could be developed into family-type 
farms as economic units of production un- 
der the assistance authorized in this bill. 
Such development would prove of value not 
only to the people of Alaska but would serve 
the national interest by providing the means 
by which Alaska’s growth would be better as- 
sured in an orderly and well-balanced man- 
ner for the benefit of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Conditioning land for production in Alas- 
ka is expensive because of high labor and 
equipment costs. The program authorized 
in this bill would provide for the development 
of probably 20,000 acres during its authoriza- 
tion with a maximum in any year of 1,500 
to 2,000 acres, assuming a cost-sharing ar- 
rangement whereby landowners would pay a 
part of the cost. This amount of land would 
help to only partially fill the gap between 
food needs and supply in the State. It would 
not affect materially the total demand for 
agricultural products. The demand for fresh 
produce (vegetables, and dairy and poultry 
products) is so pressing that expansion in 
farming would be expected to take place 
in those directions. The expected expansion 
would not be great enough to offset the ex- 
panded need for these products for the pro- 
jected increase in population. 
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It is believed that the enactment of this 
proposed legislation would result in a total 
need for $1,250,000 additional for the entire 
program, but that an initial appropriation of 
about $125,000 would be sufficient for the 
first year after the bill is enacted. Since the 
presently established agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committees may be 
used to operate the program, the additional 
administrative costs would be much less than 
if a new organization were required. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, Alaska is in the very early 
stages of economic development. The 
program contemplated under S. 623 will 
aid immeasurably the further economic 
development of this infant State. 

The Alaska Farmland Development 
Act provides for the establishment of 
program of land development on a con- 
tinuing and stable basis. Stability is, 
perhaps, one of the most important eco- 
nomic benefits Alaska will gain from this 
program. 

Agriculture in Alaska has suffered 
from the vast changes which have taken 
place in the Nation and in the world in 
the last 30 years. Farming declined in 
the 1930’s, almost vanished during the 
1940’s when all of our attention was de- 
voted to the war effort. There was an 
upsurge of farming shortly after the end 
of World War II but this declined again 
during the Korean war. Now farming is 
struggling to regain its position and take 
its proper place in Alaska’s economy. 

Because the development of an agri- 
cultural base in Alaska was delayed or 
postponed due to prior national interests, 
Alaska farmers now must try to make 
up their lost ground. They are faced 
with an entirely different world than 
existed in the 1930's. They are faced 
with a world of rapid transportation, 
high costs, and intense competition. 

The Senate, in passing S. 623, recog- 
nized the necessity of providing Alaska 
with at least a minimum of stability in 
its agricultural endeavors. The pro- 
gram provides that not more than 
$1,250,000 will be spent over a period of 
not less than 10 years. This is hardly a 
major effort as compared with the vast 
expenditures on the national agricultural 
industry. However, it is sufficient to do 
that which must be done, sufficient to 
promote the kind of private development 
which has always characterized Amer- 
ican farming and made American farm- 
ers the finest the world has seen. 

It should be remembered—it must be 
remembered—that Alaska farmers share 
in very few benefits that are granted to 
others in the agricultural community. 
Indeed, they are not included at all in 
most of the Federal programs, and this 
despite the fact that the man starting 
out in farming in most cases is most 
urgently in need of help. S. 623 will help. 

The benefits to Alaska’s economy and, 
consequently, to the Nation’s economy 
which will grow from this program will 
show that the Senate’s confidence in 
Alaska’s farmers is well placed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 40) to assist the States 
to provide additional facilities for re- 
search at the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ACQUISITION OF GREAT FALLS 
PROPERTY, VIRGINIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1039) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through ex- 
change the Great Falls property in the 
State of Virginia for administration in 
connection with the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance with an amend- 
ment, on page 3, line 14, after the word 
“are”, to strike out “deficient.” and 
insert “deficient: Provided, That not 
more than $1,000,000 may be appropri- 
ated for the acquisition of land under 
this Act.“; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter called 
the “Secretary” may accept title to, and ad- 
minister in connection with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, pursuant to 
the Act of May 29, 1930 (ch. 354. 46 Stat. 
482), as amended, the lands, and interests in 
lands, commonly known as the Great Falls 
property, more particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

All of that land in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, depicted on the drawing designated 
“NCP 117.1-471B,” filed among the land rec- 
ords of National Capital Parks, said drawing 
being Potomac Electric Power Company's 
drawing numbered 77345-E of June 20, 1949, 
as revised by National Capital Parks on Octo- 
ber 14, 1960, which land is comprised of 521.- 
292 acres shown on the drawing as area 1, 
53.446 acres shown as area 3, and 208.899 
acres shown as area 4 on said drawing, the 
aggregate of which is 783.637 acres. 

Sec. 2. In exchange for the conveyance to 
the United States of the lands and interests 
in lands described in section 1 of this Act, 
the Secretary may convey to the Potomac 
Electric Power Company all the right, title, 
and interests of the United States in and to 
the following described portion of the lands 
commonly known as the Blue Ponds area: 

All that land situated in the county of 
Prince Georges, State of Maryland, depicted 
on the drawing designated NCP 123-375, 
dated October 17, 1960, filed among the land 
records of National Capital Parks, containing 
approximately 391 acres, less that land occu- 
pied by the reconstructed section of Muir- 
kirk Road under permit of the Department 
of the Interior, dated September 3, 1954, is- 
sued to Prince Georges County, Maryland. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may convey to the 
county of Prince Georges, State of Maryland, 
all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the following described por- 
tion of the lands commonly known as the 
Blue Ponds area: 

All that land occupied by the reconstructed 
section of the Muirkirk Road under permit 
of the Department of the Interior, dated 
September 3, 1954, issued to Prince Georges 
County, Maryland. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall consummate 
the exchange authorized by this Act on the 
basis of the fair market value of the prop- 
erties. If the value of Federal properties does 
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not approximately equal the value of pri- 
vately owned properties, the Secretary may 
make up the difference by payment from do- 
nated funds or appropriated funds if do- 
nated funds are deficient: Provided, That not 
more than $1,000,000 may be appropriated for 
the acquisition of land under this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 289), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The Government acquired 391 acres of 
detached land at Blue Ponds, Md., in con- 
nection with the construction of the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway which is now 
surplus to its needs. A 250-foot right-of- 
way across this property is presently leased 
and being used by the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. 

The power company owns a tract of 783 
acres adjoining the small Virginia State park 
at the Great Falls of the Potomac River a 
few miles outside the District of Columbia on 
the route of the George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway. The tract contains remains 
of the Potowmack Canal, built by Gen. 
George Washington and his associates to pro- 
vide a skirting channel around the falls for 
boat traffic up the Potomac River to the west. 

Ruins include the turning basin and re- 
mains of the town of Matildaville, which 
was based on the canal operation. 

The canal is an outstanding remaining 
example of colonial engineering, and his- 
torical evidence of the efforts of General 
Washington and his associates to establish 
routes for commerce and communication 
that would open up the interior areas of the 
United States to development. 

The Great Falls tract has geologic, botanic, 
wildlife, scenic, and recreational values 
which add to its worthiness for development 
and would provide the National Capital area 
and its many visitors an unduplicated at- 
traction in conjunction with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. 

The property is now under 50-year lease 
by the National Capital park system. It has 
long been recognized and desired as a worthy 
part of the system, but was not available 
until negotiation of the lease in 1960. The 
lease includes a provision that it may be 
purchased at any time during the life of the 
lease for “fair market value.” 

Development of the property while on 
lease cannot, of course, equal development 
which would be justified if owned by the 
Government. 

Construction of a sewer to serve the Dulles 
Airport and surrounding area, and conse- 
quent spread of suburban developments, ap- 
pear certain to increase the value of the 
Great Falls property in the commercial mar- 
ket in the near future. 

It is estimated that the land can be ac- 
quired at this time by the National Capital 
park system by exchange of the Blue Ponds 
property in Maryland and payment of not 
to exceed $975,000 to the company. 

Following subcommittee hearings on S. 
1039, full committee action was postponed 
on the bill to permit new members to inspect 
the Great Falls property. 

The committee is strongly convinced that 
the tract should be acquired to preserve the 
great and varied values it contains, and that 
large savings will result from prompt ac- 
quisition. The bill was reported out favor- 
ably by unanimous action. 
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AMENDMENT 

In keeping with committee policy, a limit 
on appropriations authorized has been added 
to the bill. The maximum authorization is 
fixed in this instance at $1 million to cover 
the full estimated cost of completing the ex- 
change of the Blue Ponds and Great Falls 
properties. 

Appropriations required may be reduced 
by contributions from individuals and 
groups interested, but this is not certain and 
the committee therefore has authorized ap- 
propriation of the full amount needed, if it 
is necessary. 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


EXTENSION FOR 2 YEARS OF DEFI- 
NITION OF “PEANUTS” UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
and a very thorough and detailed ex- 
planation of the bill, I am now em- 
powered to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 265, S. 582. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 582) 
to extend for 2 years the definition of 
“peanuts” which is now in effect under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
582) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
paragraph of the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the peanut marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 13, 1957, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1359 note), is amended by striking 
out “and 1963” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1963, 1964, and 1965”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 285), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill extends for 2 years the present 
exemption of peanuts for boiling from mar- 
keting quotas. The present exemption, 
which has been in effect since 1957, would 
otherwise expire with the 1963 crop. 

The from the Department of Agri- 
culture favoring this legislation is attached. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of January 31, 1963, for a report 
on S. 582 to extend for 2 years the exemption 
of boiled peanuts in the definition of 
“peanuts” which is in effect through the 1963 
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crop year under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. 

The bill provides for a 2-year extension of 
the exemption of boiled peanuts in the defi- 
nition of “peanuts” as contained in section 
359(c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. This definition ex- 
cludes from the provisions of acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quotas any peanuts 
which are marketed before drying or removal 
of moisture, either by natural or artificial 
means, for consumption exclusively as boiled 
peanuts. Such peanuts do not enter the 
market in competition with salted peanuts 
or other peanut products. Experience under 
the exemption during the past 6 years has 
shown that it does not adversely affect the 
supply adjustment and price-support pro- 
grams for peanuts. 

On January 4, 1963, this Department ad- 
dressed a letter to the Honorable LYNDON B. 
JoHNsoN, Vice President of the United 
States, in which we recommended that the 
present definition of “peanuts” be extended 
without a time limitation. A copy of this 
letter and proposed draft bill mentioned 
therein is enclosed. 

The Department would prefer permanent 
extension of the present authority, but 
would have no objection to extending it for 
a 2-year period if Congress so determines. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—COMMONSENSE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
editor of the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer has 
written a thoughtful column concerning 
the administration’s package of civil 
rights legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. He points out that the problem 
here involved is one with which the 
South and the Nation have worked 
steadily and earnestly to resolve, and 
that this commonsense atmosphere must 
be allowed to prevail over all the racial 
strife and coercion now sweeping the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Grimes’ column be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is Tuts TRAGEDY NECESSARY? 
(By Millard Grimes) 

The South is about to catch the heaviest 
barrage it has ever suffered on the racial 
question. There is no sense in deluding our- 
selves. The Federal Government is rolling 
up the big guns and they are aimed at every 
facet of the problem. 

A couple of the columnists who share this 
page, Joe Alsop and Walter Lippmann, called 
the turn earlier this week. Lippmann is 
plainly panicky, He wants the Government 
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to ride down on the South—and the North 
too, for that matter—and demand an imme- 
diate end to all racial barriers. 

Alsop sees the fight taking on aspects of 
the struggle between Africans and the old 
colonial powers. He believes the protests 
that have dotted the South are going to 
spread North as Negroes become more ambi- 
tious in their demands. 

A leader of the National Urban League may 
have set the pattern in a speech made last 
week in Cleveland. “Negroes need more than 
equal rights,” he argued. “They deserve ex- 
tra rights as compensation for the 300 years 
of lost opportunity.” He said industries 
should hire Negroes because they are Negroes 
and that preferential educational opportu- 
nities should be provided. 

A factor which has undoubtedly shaken 
the Kennedy administration is the surpris- 
ing protest from certain Negro circles that 
“Kennedy is not doing enough.” 

Attorney General Bobby Kennedy came 
away shaken from a meeting recently with 
Negro leaders in Harlem, He was disturbed 
at the depth of their demands and they had 
proven impatient with his restraint, such as 
it is. 

So, the harvest approaches, not just for 
the South, but also for those northern cities 
where Negroes have now settled in large 
number. The siege guns, of course, will be 
aimed at Dixie, but the most compelling 
drama may be enacted on metropolitan side- 
walks. 

But is it all necessary? Must the Nation 
play out this incredible tragedy? Is it too 
late to lower the emotional thermostat and 
restore perspective and commonsense to a 
problem mankind has been wrestling with 
since the dawn of time? 

Can't some national leader summon the 
guts to stand up and say that the racial 
problem is not the most important matter 
facing the Nation today? Can’t he say that 
despite real and imagined wrongs com- 
mitted, the Negro has fared well by his re- 
location on this continent and that those 
“300 years of lost opportunity” the Urban 
League man mentioned would have been 
spent in the brushland of middle Africa if 
the Negro’s ancestors had not been slaves? 

This is not a perfect world—not for any- 
one, white, black, yellow or otherwise. But 
it’s the only world we've got, and the United 
States is still the Nation that provides the 
best opportunity for the greatest number of 
its citizens, and I’m tired of hearing a lot of 
people who know better intimate that it 
doesn’t. 

Now, we're just going to have to make the 
best of this problem—white and Negro 
alike—but we're not going to use dictatorial 
methods to force open doors that private 
citizens prefer be closed, and in so doing 
corrupt the democracy to the point where it 
won't be worth saving. 

Some national leader should say all that. 
A lot of them probably feel that way but 
are afraid. 

We're trying to act properly in the South, 
I believe. The handicaps have been enor- 
mous. Both races have lived with poverty 
and privation. Their problem is economic 
far more than racial. It is social far more 
than political. It is sincere far more than 
vicious. 

If the clock has run out on moderation, 
the entire Nation is in serious trouble. It 
is all like a bad dream that happened once 
before, about 103 years ago. Moderation lost 
out and the cost was terrible. 

It must not lose out again. 


SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 


his great speech at Bonn yesterday, the 
President of the United States cautioned 
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on the necessity of nations using all of 
their influence to persuade countries 
which do not now have nuclear weapons 
not to develop such weapons. I think the 
argument by President Kennedy is a 
very, very important one. I think it 
should be discussed and considered very 
widely. 

If we are to have a test ban agree- 
ment between Russia and the United 
States, many persons raise the question 
as to what is to prevent other countries 
from developing nuclear weapons and 
a proliferation of such weapons? This 
argument is answered with great clarity 
by Howard Simons in an article in the 
Washington Post this morning. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A-ARMS PROLIFERATION—How Test Ban 
MIGHT PREVENT SPREAD 
(By Howard Simons) 

Once again President Kennedy has de- 
clared that without a treaty to halt nuclear 
testing, atomic arms will spread inevitably to 
other nations and that this would be a 
“disaster.” 

But in Bonn, as so often before, Mr. Ken- 
nedy grappled ineffectively with the central 
question: How can a test ban involving the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union slow down and perhaps even 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons? 

Though any such treaty would be open 
to signature by all nations, both France and 
Communist China have said they would not 
sign. France already possesses atomic bombs 
and China is working feverishly to develop 
them. 

The persistent atomic aspirations of these 
two dissidents from the major power cen- 
ters are largely responsible apparently, for 
the President’s reluctance to explain fully 
how a test ban might slow the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. 

This is so because any such discussion 
must touch upon internal affairs in France 
and China’s relationship with the Soviet 
Union. And, presumably, Mr. Kennedy holds 
the view that the less said out loud about 
those subjects the better, especially in the 
absence of a treaty. 

Nonetheless, the President has heard all 
the arguments on how a ban might affect the 
spread of atomic arms and the arguments 
have been persuasive. In effect, the argu- 
ments amount to this: 

Just as a parent cannot effectively com- 
mand a teen-age child to stop smoking as 
long as the parent continues to smoke, so, 
too, the major nuclear powers cannot insist 
that other nations refrain from building 
and testing nuclear weapons as long as the 
major powers themselves continue to test. 

Once the major nuclear powers—a distinc- 
tion not yet accorded to France—agree to 
halt nuclear testing, it would then become 
possible for those powers to bring economic, 
technical, diplomatic and psychological pres- 
sures to bear on other nations, including 
perhaps even France and Red China. 

This is obviously not possible now. But, 
in the view of administration experts, a 
test ban agreement could make it possible 
and essentially for two reasons. 

The first reason is that a test ban would 
lessen tension between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. A lessening of tension 
might reduce the present incentive of many 
nations, such as Egypt and Israel, to acquire 
atomic arms. 

By the same token, there is ample evi- 
dence that a test ban would be welcomed 
by many other nations, such as Italy, Sweden 
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and Switzerland, as a bona fide excuse not 
to develop their own atomic arms. 

The second reason why a test ban agree- 
ment might deter the spread of nuclear 
arms is that it would open a door to con- 
certed action by the United States and the 
Soviet Union to halt such a spread. 

Thus, for example, in France's case a test 
ban coupled with joint United States and 
U.S.S.R. actions might lead a post-De Gaulle 
government to merge its independent nu- 
clear force with a NATO nuclear force. 

There are also technical reasons why a 
test ban could slow the spread of nuclear 
weapons development. These have to do 
largely with the fact that continued weap- 
ons development by the major powers wil! 
bring the world closer to cheap and plenti- 
ful weapons. For the present, at least, 
atomic arms are immensely expensive to 
come by. 

Ironically, though it is in the interests 
of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States to keep atomic arms from other 
nations, the longer both nations continue 
to develop such arms the easier it becomes 
for those other nations to acquire them. 

Whether persuasion by the major powers 
will be able to slow the spread of atomic 
weapons, if and when a test ban are agreed 
to, is not known. But as Mr. Kennedy noted 
in Bonn yesterday: “Quite obviously, they 
may not accept this persuasion, and then, 
as I say, they will get the false security 
which goes with nuclear diffusion.” 


IN DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on May 
25, 1963, I spoke in defense of the Con- 
gress, particularly in answer to a tele- 
cast that I felt was extremely onesided 
and unfair. 

I made my statement on the Deena 
Clark National Broadcasting Co. “A Mo- 
ment With” program at 6 o’clock the 
afternoon of May 25, 1963. That pro- 
gram was shown a week later on June 
2, 1963, on WNBC-TV in New York. 

Subsequently I made the same state- 
ments on radio programs on WABI, Ban- 
gor, Maine, and WGAN, Portland, Maine. 

I believe that it is time for more to 
speak up in defense of Congress and 
against the ever increasing pattern of 
those forces which would discredit and 
undermine public confidence in Congress 
until it is driven to complete subjugation 
and subservience to the President to au- 
tomatically rubberstamp each and every 
request that he makes. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I want to express my deep appreciation 
to Deena Clark, WRC-TV and the National 
Broadcasting Co. for inviting me to appear 
on this excellent public service program and 
speak from the bottom of my heart and the 
top of my head on some subject on which 
I feel very strongly—on something I men- 
tally would like to get off my chest. 

There are many things on which I have 
such strong feelings but on several of them, 
others who are far more articulate than I, 
have spoken eloquently—far more eloquent- 
ly than I could. 

However, there has been a thunderous 
silence on one subject on which many should 
have spoken by now. Thus far, the discus- 
sion on this subject has been completely 
one-sided. And apparently the heavy tar- 
gets of this one-sided subject—Members of 
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Congress—have been reluctant to defend 
themselves and to answer their critics. 

We all know of the greatly publicized 
abuses by some Members of Congress with 
respect to junketing and misuse of Govern- 
ment funds provided by the taxpayers and 
shocking abuses of the privileges and pow- 
ers of their positions. I agree wholehearted- 
ly with much of that criticism. I agree that 
some action should be taken to curb and 
prevent these abuses and misuses. I agree 
that they should be exposed to the public 
light. 

I not only believe this but I have voted 
time and again for measures to do it—meas- 
ures such as those proposed by Senator JoHN 
Wruums, of Delaware, the foremost Senate 
watchdog against abuses and misuses, 
whether they be in Congress or out. 

For example, I have voted for the Williams 
proposals on restricting the use of counter- 
part funds by Congressmen on junkets and 
for requiring full and public accounting of 
expenditures. 

But I saw a television program recently 
which went far too far—and beyond the 
bounds of fairness. It is a program that is 
billed as an objective documentary type of 
program. But if I ever saw slanting and 
stacking the cards, this program really did it. 

It was not objective. Instead it was a very 
heavyhanded editorial program. And it was 
reckless in its heavyhanded editorialism. 
For example, the commentator—more prop- 
erly he should be called editor—featured the 
abuses and misuses of one Member of Con- 
gress and then, in shotgun manner, equated 
most all other Members of Congress with this 
one Member that he highlighted in his scath- 
ing editorialized program. He went even so 
far as to make the sweeping indictment of 
Members of the House and Senate as to 
charge that 90 percent of all Members of 
Congress were guilty of some of the abuses 
and misuses as that one particular Member 
of Congress he singled out for dissection and 
starring role 


June 1, 1963, is the 13th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Conscience address that I 
made in the Senate on June 1, 1950, when I 
denounced the tactics of a fellow Republican 
in the U.S. Senate who had indulged on the 
Senate floor in character assassination and 
practiced trial by accusation. In that ad- 
dress I took issue with his shotgun methods 
in which he invoked the dubious guilt by 
association technique and attempted to in- 
dict large groups of people by the record of 
one or two persons in such groups. 

Well, in my opinion the recent TV so- 
called documentary against Members of Con- 
gress employed the same shotgun method 
when the commentator on that program in- 
dicted practically all Members of Congress 
when he equated 90 percent of all Members 
of Congress with the one Member he had 
singled out for his dissection of abuses and 
misuses. He left his audience to guess as to 
whom might be the very few in the 10 per- 
cent innocents. He did not identify them. 
Instead by his sweeping 90-percent indict- 
ment, he left his viewing and listening au- 
dience with the impression that when they 
next looked at their own individual Senator 
or Congressman that chances were 9 to 1 that 
he or she was guilty of some of the abuses 
and misuses attributed to the featured Con- 

on that program. 

Under the guise of objective documentary, 
this 90-percent indictment was no less char- 
acter assassination, trial by accusation, guilt 
by association and the application of reckless 
shotgun methods than what I took issue with 
13 years ago in the Senate in my Declaration 
of Conscience. 

As an individual Member of that group, I 
resent this not just for myself but also for 
the many, many of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and House, who are scrupulously honest, 
conscientious, and hard working. 
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Since no one has risen in defense of them, 
I take this opportunity to do so. And I will 
speak of my own case only because I think 
it typifies the majority of the Members of 
Congress instead of just a narrow 10-percent 
minority. 

I will take very briefly some of the stand- 
ards raised by the commentator who sat in 
such righteous Judgment of 90 percent of 
Congress. He implied that a cam- 
paign contribution let the contributor own 
a Member to some extent. Well, in my last 
campaign I did not take a single individual 
contribution in either the primary or the 
general election—my only contribution be- 
ing the standard and minimum and auto- 
matic contribution made by the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee to each Re- 
publican nominee for the Senate. Yet, I do 
not doubt the integrity of my colleagues who 
did take contributions. 

The commentator raised the standard of 
world junketing at taxpayers’ expense. Well, 
in the 14 years I have been in the Senate, I 
have taken only one Senate committee for- 
eign trip at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. Yet, I would not condemn those of 
my colleagues who have taken many foreign 
trips on official business for the very simple 
reason that I know how hard they work on 
those trips—I saw it in the one committee 
trip I made—and I know how their efforts 
result in wiser and more efficient use of our 
foreign aid funds to other nations. 

The commentator raised the condemnation 
of nepotism. Well, I am a product of nepo- 
tism myself. I would not be in the Senate 
now if it were not for nepotism. I worked 
very hard and earned every cent I received 
in the salary 


then later elected to the Senate greatly be- 
cause of the work I did as his secretary and 
wife. And I know from my own 
observation and experience of how the wives 
of many Senators and Co: en work 
very hard and for very long hours for every 
cent of salary they get. 

The commentator raised the standard of 
a Tull day’s work” with the strong implica- 
tion that Members did not put in a full 
day’s work for the pay they received and the 
strong implication that they were guilty of 
excessive absenteeism. Well, I wish he 
would just spend 1 day at work with any 
Senator. 

I would take him to my office before 8 
o’clock in the morning and he would find 
that probably I would not leave the office 
before 7 that evening and would take work 
home with me. As for absenteeism I will let 
you judge just how valid the criticism is. I 
have not missed a rolicall vote for over 8 
years—not since June 1, 1955—and not for, 
1,415 consecutive rolleall votes. Yet, I cer- 
tainly would not infer that any Member who 

a rollcall vote during this 8-year 
period was guilty of not giving a “full day's 
work” or working any less on such day of 
missing a vote than I was working when 
there to vote. 

Why have not Members spoken up in de- 
fense of themselves against such sweeping 
90-percent indictments as the TV so-called 
documentary program I have referred to? 

Because they know that they are imme- 
diately discounted for defending themselves 
and make themselves all the more suspect, 
under the “guilty until proved innocent” 
attitude commentators pass on to their 
viewers, all the more suspect that they are 
guilty of all such charges merely because 
they do defend themselves. 

I welcome this opportunity to defend the 
majority of the Members of Congress. But 
I do wish that others outside of Congress 
would rise in defense of the honest, consci- 
entious and hard working Senators and Con- 
gressmen, who do constitute a majority of 
Congress. 
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MADISON COUNTY, ILL., DEBATE ON 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Madison County (IIl.) Bar Association 
and its judiciary committee deserve high 
commendation for their public spirit and 
leadership in planning a major debate 
of national importance on the three 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution 
which are quietly being pushed through 
the State legislatures. These three pro- 
posals would, if adopted, amend article V 
of the Constitution so as to make obliga- 
tory the submissions for ratification of 
amendments sponsored by two-thirds of 
the State legislatures, eradicate the Su- 
preme Court's recent decision in Baker 
against Carr, and establish a Court of the 
Union with power to overrule decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

On May 15, I suggested in a Senate 
speech that these proposed amendments 
present an attack on the fundamental 
principles of our Federal system and re- 
quire the most careful examination. The 
largely unnoticed progress of these 
amendments through many of the State 
legislatures, with the support of power- 
ful interests, has alarmed many thought- 
ful citizens. These proposals are now be- 
ginning to be the subject of thorough 
public discussion. 

It is appropriate that the first major 
public debate on this matter should be 
sponsored by an association of lawyers, 
for in the early days of the Republic the 
legal profession was the foremost de- 
fender of the Constitution. 

Recently, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
stated in an address before the American 
Law Institute in Washington, D.C., that 
“any serious effort to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States should pro- 
vide the occasion for a great national 
debate. Every bar association, National, 
State, and local, should take cognizance 
of the proposal.” 

The Madison County Bar Association’s 
debate to be held tomorrow night, June 
26, at Holiday Inn on Bypass 66, near 
Edwardsville, II., is in direct response to 
this challenge and will be the first ma- 
jor public debate on these issues of na- 
tional importance. 

The speakers will be Mr. Arthur J. 
Freund, the St. Louis attorney and critic 
of the three amendments who is in large 
part responsible for alerting the country 
to them and the Honorable Millard Cald- 
well, justice of the Supreme Court of 
Florida and former Governor of that 
State. The debate will take place before 
members of the bar and the bench of 
Madison County, observers from various 
bar associations and law schools, and 
representatives of the news media. 

Illinois is famous for the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of more than a century 
ago, one of which was held only a few 
miles from Edwardsville in Alton. I hope 
very much that tomorrow’s debate on 
issues of great importance to the future 
of our federal system similarly receives 
the attention it deserves and that it will 
initiate a number of similar debates 
throughout the country. 


JOB PLACEMENT OF TRAINEES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
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enacted by Congress has had an encour- 
aging start in Hawaii: A great deal of 
its initial success there can be attributed 
to the painstaking care and skillful ad- 
ministration applied by officials of the 
State department of labor and industrial 
relations, in cooperation with the State 
department of education, during its 
early stages. 

I have particular pride in calling at- 
tention to the contributions of Mr. 
Frank Damon, who was the State direc- 
tor of labor and industrial relations, at 
the inception of the program in Hawaii. 
He assumed the duties of labor director 
in Hawaii after serving ably as my ad- 
ministrative assistant in Washington. 
Since leaving the labor department sev- 
eral months ago, he has entered the pri- 
vate practice of law in Honolulu. His 
successor as labor director is Mr. Alfred 
Laureta, who is carrying forward the 
fine work begun by Mr. Damon in im- 
plementing the Manpower Development 
and Training Act in Hawaii. 

A progress report on the success of 
the program in Hawaii was published in 
an article in the Hawaii Press news- 
paper of May 8, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle titled “Hawaii Tops All Other 
States in Job Placement of Trainees” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawar Tors ALL OTHER STATES IN JOB 
PLACEMENT OF TRAINEES 
(By Nadine Wharton) 

Hawaii is the only State in the Nation with 
a 100-percent job placement record under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 
In fact, Hawaii is one of the few States 
where the revolutionary MDTA is accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

This purpose is to give America’s workers 
training in new and superior skills so they 
can fill the jobs which will open in the years 
ahead. 

In Hawaii this means vocational training 
for garment workers on power sewing ma- 
chines, 


It means teaching people to be good wait- 
resses and waiters and carpenters. 

It means giving a man a chance to get off 
unemployment and take a new lease on life 


SAVES MONEY 


As the act is applied here it is saving the 
State a good deal of money in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. And more im- 
portant, it is saving an important portion of 
the labor force from months of idleness. 

On Maui two canneries consolidated to 
become one operation. As a result, 86 per- 
sons were out of a job. Luckily, Sheraton 
Maui was just completing a new hotel, and 
would need waiters and waitresses and a 
complete staff. 

Employment service staff worked with the 
department of education to set up classes for 
the former cannery workers in hotel jobs. 

All who entered the classes graduated. 
And all were hired to work at Sheraton Maui. 

On Kauai, 18 men are taking a 52-week 
course to qualify as beginning carpenters. 
Remainder of their training will be on the 
job. 

In Honolulu, 12 young men are taking a 
12-week course, learning how to be bank 
tellers. 

There are six new students working toward 
a practical nurse degree. 

There are nine women training as sewing 
machine operators, taking an 8-week course 
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to qualify for employment in Hawaii's grow- 
ing garment industry. 


TRAINING COST 


It costs $650 to train an average MDTA 
student in Hawaii. But the national aver- 
age, and the amount allotted by the Federal 
Government per trainee is almost twice that 
amount—$1,200. 

Most of the trainees in Hawaii are not 
heads of households, and are therefore not 
eligible for weekly training allowances. This 
means the trainees care enough about their 
future to go to school on a no-income basis. 

Average male trainee is more than 35 years 
of age and has been gainfully employed for 
as much as 10 years. Most of the trainees 
have been unemployed for a maximum of 26 
weeks—and collecting unemployment insur- 
ance, 

Of five veterans taking the training, three 
are handicapped. 

Some of the trainees are high school grad- 
uates. Some did not reach the eighth grade. 
One or two have college training. 

PRIORITIES 

First priority for training is given to un- 
employed heads of households who have had 
3 years gainful employment, and to farm- 
workers with less than $1,200 net family in- 
come. 

Second priority is for unemployed youths 
19 to 21 years old who can benefit from 
further schooling. Second category of un- 
employed youths, including school dropouts, 
are between 16 and 18. 

Employment service workers, and no addi- 
tional staff has been hired to administer 
MDTA, work with unions, industry and busi- 
ness to determine where shortages of workers 
exist. They identify occupations, test and 
counsel and select the persons to be trained, 
and try to place the trainees in jobs. 


FACILITIES 


The department of education, through 
the division of vocational education, devel- 
ops courses and provides training facilities, 
equipment and instructional staff for the 
courses, 

No training can be given unless the person 
intends to work in the occupation for which 
he is trained. Otherwise there are practically 
no restrictions on who may participate in 
the program, Employed persons whose jobs 
are below their level of performance may re- 
train to acquire new skills. 

Alfred Laureta, director of the employment 
service, said he can take pride in the way 
MDTA works in Hawaii. 


PRESERVATION OF THE NENE OR 
HAWAIIAN GOOSE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
and of conservation-minded Americans 
Hawaii’s latest unique contribution to 
the preservation of the almost extinct 
Hawaiian nene goose. 

As described in the New York Times 
of June 20, 1963, the conservation pro- 
gram to save the Hawaiian goose— 
Branta Sandwicensis—or nene—pro- 
nounced nay-nay—from extinction has 
been successful. Two Hawaiian geese 
have just arrived at the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D.C. 

This is more than a passing interest. 
The nene is the official State bird of 
Hawaii, having been adopted as the bird 
emblematic of the State by the 29th Ter- 
ritorial Legislature May 7, 1957. 

The bird is one of the world’s rarest 
species of water fowl. It is endemic to 
the Hawaiian Islands, native only to Ha- 
waii and found nowhere else in the world 
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in its wild habitat. The estimated world 
population in 1962 was 292. Less than 
100 wild birds are believed to lead a pre- 
carious existence on the volcanic slopes 
of Mauna Loa, and there are an addi- 
tional 200 in captivity, including a cap- 
tive stock in Europe, having descended 
from three birds sent to the Wildfowl 
Trust, England, in 1950 and 1951. 

Both male and female of these rare 
birds look alike. Head is black. Neck 
is creamy with a dark brown band at 
the bottom of the neck, and depressed 
diagonal lines with black under the 
white. The top part of the body of 
the bird is brown. Sides and belly are 
light brown. Tail and wings are black. 
Bill and feet are black. Feet are par- 
tially webbed. One might describe the 
color of the whole bird as gray-brown. 

Over a century ago, the nene roamed 
in great flocks on the plateaus of the 
Islands Hawaii and Maui. People of 
old Hawaii hunted and killed them for 
food, and at one time the shippers ex- 
ported them by the barrel to San Fran- 
cisco during the gold rush days. By 
1949, this Hawaiian goose was threat- 
ened with extinction. Some people 
thought the bird actually was extinct. 
Then five of them were discovered at 
that time. They had declined almost 
to extinction due to indiscriminate and 
wanton hunting and killing in the early 
days and by the ever-present wild ani- 
mals preying on them. Now, under the 
protection of State law, a concerted ef- 
fort is being made to conserve the nene. 

The systematic program for nene 
restoration began in 1949 when Herbert 
Shipman, a rancher on the Island of 
Hawaii, lent the Board of Agriculture 
and Forestry a pair of nene with which 
to start a propagation project. Mr. 
Shipman had the only captive flock of 
nene in existence at that time. 

The Legislature of Hawaii initially fi- 
nanced $6,000 for the project. The pur- 
pose of the project was to conduct an 
ecological study with a view to finding 
the nesting grounds of the wild nene; 
to set aside 8,100 acres of Keauhou 
Ranch as a sanctuary by negotiating a 
cooperative agreement with C. Brewer 
& Co. and the Bishop Estate; and to 
breed the captive birds and release the 
offspring in former known wild habitats. 

In 1958 Congress authorized annual 
appropriation of $15,000 for a period of 
5 years—which will expire in 1964—for 
the program of research, propagation, 
and management of the Hawaiian nene. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
participating actively in this highly suc- 
cess restoration project and is doing a 
splendid job in reestablishing the rare 
birds in the Hawaiian tropic wilds. The 
Hui Manu—Bird Society—Bob Krauss of 
the Honolulu Advertiser, and the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin have done and are 
doing commendable work in arousing in- 
terest in the restoration project and 
soliciting enthusiastic support for the 
continuation of congressional aid in the 
preservation and restoration of these 
rare birds. 

A bill is in the Senate with the whole- 
hearted support of the Hawaii delega- 
tion to increase the annual appropriation 
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from $15,000 to $25,000, and to extend 
the program to 1968. 

This program has attracted worldwide 
interest and is being watched very close- 
ly by wildlife conservation organizations 
throughout the world. 

Up to 1963 over 150 nene bred in Ha- 
waii have been successfully released into 
the wilds of Hawaii’s volcanic slopes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be reprinted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, June 20, 
1963] 


HAWAI PAMPERS Nene GEESE To Save THEM 
From EXTINCTION 
(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

PoHAKULOA, Hawaul.—A small flock of pam- 
nene, sometimes called the rarest 
waterfowl in the world, will be released in 
July in a program to save the Hawaiian goose 
from extinction. Fifty-four gs burst 
out of eggs in carefully tended pens of the 
State fish and game division here on a slope 
of the extinct volcano Mauna Kea this 


This is the most 1 Repe ‘ — 
ported since a ject was institu in 
to preserve 9 veninants of the rapidly dis- 
appearing wild population by breeding the 
birds in captivity and then turning them 
loose to mate wild nene. 

Only a few years ago biologists estimated 
the number of wild nene at 25 to 50. The 
number now is believed to be at least 50. 

The population has been decimated over 
the years by the mongoose, the wildcat, and 
the wild dog. 

Wild pigs, of which around 70,000 now are 
believed to roam the island of Hawaii, along 
with goats and sheep, have trampled the 
nene’s nests. Hunters have shot down the 
adult birds during the breeding season, 

The nene is now Hawaii’s official bird and 
protected by law. 

The site of the nene (pronounced nay- 
nay) project is 34 miles from Hilo and only 
a mile below Camp Pohakuloa, which is used 
by the Army, the Marines, and the National 
Guard for training maneuvers. 

The nene project is under the supervision 
of Ronald L. Walker, a biologist. Ah Fat 
Lee, a nene propagation specialist, spends 
virtually every hour—waking and sleeping— 
with the nene during the breeding and 
hatching season. 

The goose lays four or five eggs of a light 
cream color, A typical one measures 3% 
inches long and 2% inches in diameter. 


THE OREGON DUNES NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
more and more national publications are 
the need for adequate pro- 
tection of the Oregon Dunes area so as to 
preserve the unique scenic beauty for 
public enjoyment and recreation. An 
able and educated conservationist in my 
State, Mr. J. Michael McCloskey, recently 
wrote an article on the dunes which ap- 
peared in the April-May 1963 issue of the 
Sierra Club Bulletin. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp with 
my remarks the text of the article by Mr. 
McCloskey entitled “The Sands That 
Time Will Not Save.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE OREGON DUNES: THE SANDS THAT TIME 
WILL Nor Save 
(By J. Michael McCloskey) 

Saharan dunes, large and longitudinal, are 
normally found on deserts. But on Oregon’s 
coast they are, anomalously, piled high by 
humid Pacific winds in a land dense with 
vegetation. These dunes, between Florence 
and Coos Bay, are the highest coastal dunes 
on the North American Continent, nearly 300 
feet high and reaching almost 3 miles inland. 

The winds and currents of time created 
these dunes, but man has already begun to 
take them apart. They are the product of 
geological time—of a cycle of balance be- 
tween moving, eroding sand and natural 
stabilizing vegetation. The cycle built them 
and it also controlled them—but man in his 
first 50 years of knowing them has not cared. 
He has logged up to their edges, encroached 
on their drift path, and planted exotic sand- 
binding grasses to stop their movement. In 
his brief acquaintance with them, he has 
profoundly disturbed the balance of forces 
which created them. The leading authority 
on these dunes, botanist William S. Cooper, 
foresees that man’s activity may have al- 
ready “changed significantly the character 
of the whole dune complex.” 

But man has also begun to perceive that 
he can act to save these dunes. In its 1959 
Pacific Coast Recreation Survey, the National 
Park Service adjudged the Oregon Dunes to 
be of national importance, warranting per- 
manent preservation. The Park Service 
said there is no area on the Pacific coast 
“possessing a comparable association of 
dunes, seashore, fresh water lakes, and for- 
est.” It proposed establishment of a 32,000- 
acre national seashore. The late Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger promptly introduced 
legislation to establish such a seashore. His 
wife, who succeeded him, introduced similar 
legislation in the following Congress, but 
failure to gain House sponsorship and lack of 
united support in Oregon left the proposal 
without the impetus that carried other com- 
panion seashore proposals, Cape Cod, Mass., 
Port Reyes, Calif., and Padre Island, Tex., 
to enactment. 

But now, with a new Congressman rep- 
resenting the district, House sponsorship 
has been assured, as well as support of the 
State administration. In an interdepart- 
mental agreement in late January the De- 
partments of the Interior and Agriculture 

that the seashore should be estab- 
lished and the proposal has now been made 
a part of the administration’s program. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall is 
reported to be more otpimistic about its 
chances than he was about the prospects for 
the seashores established by the last Con- 
gress. 
Two bills are now before the 88th Con- 
gress, S. 1187 by Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
and H.R. 5186 by Congressman ROBERT DUN- 
can. Senator NEUBERGER’s bill would estab- 
lish a 40-mile-long seashore of some 42,000 
acres, while Congressman Duncan’s bill 
would establish a seashore of about 30,000 
acres. 
Hearings were held on Senator NEUBERGER’s 
bill on May 4 in Oregon and on May 8 and 
9 in Washington, D.C. Senate action on her 
bill is expected some time this summer, 
with House hearings in Oregon expected this 
fall. The Senate is expected to act favorably, 
the main question being whether or not to 
include the southern 9 miles, an area with an 
industrial water supply (now within S. 1137 
boundaries—see map). In a preliminary 
master plan presented at the Senate hear- 
ings, National Park Service officials regarded 
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inclusion of this section as highly desirable. 
The House bill does not contain the southern 
area. 

Both bills, however, will accomplish three 
important objectives for conserving the nat- 
ural features of most of the area. First, 
they will put management in the hands of 
the National Park Service which will make 
preservation of the natural cycle of dunes 
activity, for public appreciation, a paramount 
aim. Much of the area is now under the ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Forest Service, which 
is conducting an extensive program of dunes 
planting and stabilization. (In response to 
criticism from conservationists, the Forest 
Service recently cut back its planting pro- 
gram from the originally planned 6,622 to 
3,300 acres.) 

Second, by putting management in the 
hands of the Park Service, the bills will make 
it possible to preserve more of the wild mood 
of the dunes, for the Park Service has in- 
dicated that it is not likely to build as many 
roads through the dunes as the Forest Serv- 
ice, and it will be likely to exercise more 
control over cross-country dunes vehicles. 

Third, both bills will restrict cluttered pri- 
vate developments along the dunes. How- 
ever, Congressman DUNCAN’s bill (H.R. 5186) 
provides less protection of this sort. His 
bill protects only 17,100 acres of dunes while 
Senator NEUBERGER's bill protects 24,077 acres 
of dunes, and Senator Nevusercer’s bill also 
provides more of a protected scenic corridor 
along Highway 101, which runs along the 
area (14½ miles of corridor in comparison 
to 5% miles). Moreover, her bill has more 
forest area for moving space for the dunes 
and for seashore facilities (12,180 acres in 
comparison to 8,320 acres). Congressman 
Duwncan’s bill has excluded much abutting 
private land and provides for a seashore only 
about 30 miles in length. 

Both bills, however, will save the sands 
that time is no longer saving—no longer 
since man has intervened to subdue them. 
He can now, equally as well, intervene to 
protect them—to restore their natural free- 
dom to move southerly with the longshore 
currents of summer and with the crosswinds 
of the seasons, carrying the sands of inte- 
rior rivers back onshore, building the pat- 
terned piles of transverse dunes and the 
high ridges of oblique dunes running in- 
land, meeting the undergrowth on ancient 
dunes, the barriers of ponding streams, and 
the persistent push of pioneering shrubs, 
continuing the timeless circle of advance 
and overgrowth and reawakening. This can 
all exist again in an Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore. 


INVASIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, press 
reports last week, alluding to an invasion 
of Cuba by exile forces, are indeed a 
tragedy, for in final analysis what was 
reported by some exiles in Cuba as an 
invasion was in fact only an increase in 
the guerrilla tactics that have been go- 
ing on since the crisis last October. 

It is regrettable that the invasion re- 
ports leaked out, as the Cuban Revolu- 
tional Council attempts to regain the 
prestige lost in its association with the 
administration. It should be noted that 
the invasion reports did not originate 
with the council’s leadership. 

There is some cause for thanks, how- 
ever, that an invasion did not occur last 
weekend, because if precedent is a valid 
indicator, there would have been another 
Hungary on the beaches of Cuba while 
the administration sent protests to Rus- 
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sia and mouthed its peace-at-any-price 
platitudes, 

Another point that bears mention con- 
cerns the State Department’s instan- 
taneous reaction in terming invasion re- 
ports “inaccurate and highly colored.” 
And they fired their blast in jig time. 

It is pleasing to note the State Depart- 
ment has—to use a now famous word— 
“sophisticated” its intelligence apparatus 
enough to say in reverberating tones that 
fewer than 50 exiles had invaded Cuba. 
This highly precise estimate, bear in 
mind, comes from the same State De- 
part that has been unable to estimate to 
within several thousand the number of 
Soviet troops in Cuba. But, perhaps the 
State Department is less concerned with 
the Russians already in Cuba than with 
Cubans fighting valiantly to return there. 

The question must be asked: In view 
of State's“ newly found precision, 
whether our foreign policy experts are 
now prepared to announce, to a tolerance 
of 50, the total number of Soviet troops 
in Cuba. I should ask that this utter- 
ance of accuracy become retroactive to 
May of this year when 8,000 Soviet troops 
were landed at Santiago, Cuba, and that 
news of this landing be given as much 
publicity as the stories alleging the with- 
drawal of Communist soldiers from the 
Russian satellite off our shores. 


FIFTY YEARS OF USDA MARKETING 
SERVICE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is ob- 
serving its 50th year of organized mar- 
keting service to farmers, industry, and 
consumers. It is appropriate that dur- 
ing the year there will be a number of 
special events in which public and pri- 
vate organizations will join to recognize 
and pay tribute to the enviable progress 
we in this country have made in the 
marketing of farm products. 

Last week in the Administration Build- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture, I 
saw an outstanding exhibit tracing the 
development of our marketing system 
during the past 50 years and depicting 
the marketing services that today help 
bring to us better food and fiber in 
greater variety at less cost. 

Although some of the USDA market- 
ing services, such as the collection of 
statistics, had their beginnings much 
earlier, it was in May 1913, that the 
first marketing agency, the Office of 
Markets, was established. This was the 
predecessor agency of today’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, whose broad as- 
signment in the USDA is to help advance 
orderly and efficient marketing and ef- 
fective distribution of the Nation’s farm 
output. 

When the first formal work in agricul- 
tural marketing was started in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1913, there 
was no such thing as a milking machine 
or a cottonpicker. The saw- 
dust-floored meat market, the open 
pickle barrel, the live or New York 
dressed chicken were commonplace. 
network of high-speed highways to 
transport prepackaged meat or frozen 
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foods and the supermarket were still 
dreams of the future. Yet to come were 
a nationwide market news service for 
agricultural products, Federal-State in- 
spection and grading, our present laws 
to protect the interests of farmers mar- 
keting livestock and fruits and vege- 
tables, a national school-lunch program, 
and an extensive program of marketing 
research. 

Marketing farm products is now the 
Nation’s biggest business—one that an- 
nually moves and transforms 135 million 
tons of foodstuffs with a retail weight 
and value of more than $60 billion. It 
likewise handles nonfood products of 
agriculture worth several billion dollars 
more. Moreover, this marketing system 
does this job well. 

A few figures dramatically spotlight 
the importance of agricultural market- 
ing in the American economy: 

Consumer expenditures for farm- 
derived products—food and nonfood— 
are equal to one-fifth of the gross na- 
tional product. 

For every person at work on a farm 
growing farm products, two persons are 
employed off of farms in marketing 
those products. 

Out of every dollar spent to buy prod- 
ucts of farm origin, two-thirds of it pays 
for marketing them. 

This is because marketing has taken 
over many jobs from the kitchen, as well 
as from the farm. And for our society 
of abundance, American agricultural 
marketing is providing consumers with 
services unmatched anywhere else in the 
world for variety, as well as for quality 
and quantity. 

A report on consumer protection ac- 
tivities of Federal agencies, issued in 1961 
by the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, shows that of all the Federal 
people engaged in service to consumers, 
nearly half are in the Department of 
Agriculture. This fact may come as a 
surprise to most people. 

But consider these facts: 

We can rely on the safety and whole- 
someness of our meat and poultry, be- 
cause all of it that crosses State lines 
has been carefully checked by USDA 
inspectors. 

We can rely on the quality of produce, 
meat, butter, eggs, poultry, and many 
other foods, because of the grades and 
grading services provided by USDA. 

We can get these foods in infinite va- 
riety—incomparably clean and fresh— 
because of the remarkable private mar- 
keting system developed with the aid of 
USDA marketing research and service. 

In this country we can buy these foods 
at less real cost than can any other peo- 
ple in the world or in history. For this, 
we can thank both efficient production 
and marketing and the help of our pub- 
lic servants in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Our children or our neighbor’s—one- 
third of all the schoolchildren in the 
Nation—get well-balanced lunches every 
day to help them develop robust health 
and good eating habits for a lifetime. 
This, too, is provided through the help 
of USDA. 
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These are some of the marketing serv- 
ices that have grown up during the past 
50 years. They are of direct benefit to 
the consumer. Yet they also serve the 
farmer and the marketing industry 
which acts to bring the consumer and 
his food supply together. 

How well our marketing system works 
in serving as the connecting link 
between the producer and the user con- 
cerns practically everyone. The effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the market- 
ing systems largely determines the ease 
with which products flow from the dis- 
tant highly specialized producing areas 
to the consuming centers, the returns re- 
ceived by the producer, and the prices 
paid by the consumer. 

There are two basic ways in which 
order is maintained in our marketing 
system—ways which not only promote 
market stability but also are capable of 
changing to meet the growing needs of 
our dynamic economy. One is the so- 
called regulatory laws which have been 
passed by Congress to guarantee fair 
play in agricultural marketing. The 
other is marketing agreements and or- 
ders, which are self-help programs by 
which producers and handlers of agri- 
cultural products can stabilize buying 
and selling conditions in the market- 
place. 

Several regulatory laws are in effect 
to insure proper functioning of the mar- 
keting system by safeguarding individual 
rights, supervising marketing practices, 
or assuring honesty in dealing. The reg- 
ulatory measures establish rules of fair 
business practice in marketing and help 
to preserve the free and open competi- 
tion upon which our economy is based. 

One of these laws is the Federal Seed 
Act—a truth in labeling law—which 
traces its beginning back to the original 
Seed Importation Act, passed in 1912, 
a year before the first USDA marketing 

agency was established. The Federal 
Seed Act, which was passed in 1939, re- 
quires proper labeling of seeds and pro- 
hibits low quality seed from interstate 
and foreign commerce. This law pro- 
tects the interests of both farmers and 
individual homeowners. 

Another regulatory statute is the U.S. 
Warehouse Act—passed in 1916—which 
provides assurance of safe storage for 
farm products and preservation of the 
integrity of warehouse receipts. Under 
this law, more than 1,800 public ware- 
houses are licensed, bonded, and super- 
vised to foster economic marketing of 
agricultural products. 

One of the most important of the regu- 
latory laws is the 42-year-old Packers 
and Stockyards Act. This act which 
provides for more orderly marketing in 
the livestock and packing industries is 
not only a fair business practice and 
antimonopoly law, somewhat simulating 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, but 
also is a public utilities type of law. 

As a fair-business practice and anti- 
monopoly act, it provides safeguards 
against restriction of competition and 
price manipulation and discrimination 
in livestock, poultry, and meat market- 
ing. 
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As a public utilities type law, the 
Packers and Stockyards Act provides for 
registration and bonding of livestock 
dealers and commercial agents, mainte- 
nance of correct livestock and meat 
scales, and just rates at stockyards and 
auction markets for reasonable services 
and facilities. 

Another important regulatory law is 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, an enforced code of ethics for the 
fruit and vegetable industry. This law 
is almost as broad an act in its fleld as 
the Packers and Stockyards Act is in 
livestock and meat. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles are highly perishable, so people in 
the fast moving produce industry are 
especially dependent on the honesty and 
good faith of those with whom they deal. 
This law is designed to protect the in- 
dividuals in the industry from such un- 
fair practices as unwarranted rejection 
of shipments, failure to pay, and mis- 
branding of produce. Interstate traders 
in fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables 
are required to have licenses. USDA is 
authorized to suspend or revoke a 
trader’s license for violating the act. 

Another means by which our market- 
ing system has developed is through 
marketing agreements and orders which 
regulate the handling of various agri- 
cultural commodities. These are de- 
signed to improve returns to producers 
by establishing orderly marketing con- 
ditions. They are self-help programs 
through which producers can work to- 
gether to solve marketing problems they 
cannot solve individually. 

Although the first marketing orders 
date back to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, which used the term li- 
censes, these programs are now author- 
ized under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

Producers in 27 States are now using 
45 Federal marketing agreements and 
orders to maintain orderly marketing 
conditions for fruits, vegetables, tree 
nuts, and shade-grown tobacco by re- 
stricting the quantity or quality that 
can be marketed. There are also Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders which estab- 
lish minimum prices for producers in 83 
of the Nation’s large milk markets. 

All of the USDA marketing services 
came into being in response to public 
needs and public demands—at the di- 
rection of Congress which wisely recog- 
nized that what happens to farm prod- 
ucts after they leave the farm is just 
as important as their production. 

This marketing work—and in fact the 
whole marketing process, all of the buy- 
ing and selling, shipping and storing, 
processing and packaging—all this seems 
to be very little known to the general 
public. 

Apparently there is good reason for 
that. The reason is that we do have 
a good marketing system and good mar- 
keting services. They do a good job 
day after day. But they are not glam- 
orous or spectacular like shooting a 
rocket to the moon. So, we can—and 
do—look on the whole marketing process 
as routine—something that we just ex- 
pect as a part of our way of life. When 
we stop to think about it, this really is 
one of the best things about our mar- 
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keting system—that our food supply is 
so ever present, so readily available that 
we never have to give it a second thought. 

The American farmer today, under our 
system, produces enough for himself and 
27 others. This high level of produc- 
tivity and an efficient marketing system 
serve the well-being of all of us. The re- 
sult is reflected in our high standard of 
living. 

Most of us are inclined to give little or 
no thought to the fact that because of 
our agriculture’s productivity and the 
efficiency of our marketing system, we 
have available in this country, the larg- 
est quantity and variety of the most nu- 
tritious foods ever known to mankind. 
These foods are placed in our local super- 
markets before we even decide we want 
them and are there for sale to us at the 
lowest percentage of income in history. 
We expect and get fresh strawberries and 
other fruits in the middle of the winter, 
potatoes already peeled and perhaps 
cooked, even company dinners prepared 
so that we only have to warm them and 
watch TV or rush out for the evening. 
We give little thought to how all this 
happens, and the children of most fami- 
lies know only that milk comes from the 
refrigerator and that it is always safe to 
drink. 

In less fortunate parts of the world, 
from one-half to three-fourths of the 
working people must devote their lives to 
food production alone. Too many peo- 
ple are trying to stave off hunger. In 
our country we have freed nearly all our 
people from food production and at the 
same time virtually freed everyone from 
hunger. 

Our people and other resources thus 
released from food problems pursue those 
activities which constantly give us a ris- 
ing standard of living, providing not only 
for ourselves, but also enabling us to 
supply large quantities of food for needy, 
less fortunate people in other parts of the 
world. Asa recent study of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations concluded, one of the major rea- 
sons why the United States is a land of 
plenty, while other countries are witness- 
ing mass hunger, is this country’s highly 
developed and efficient marketing 
system. 

Thus it is only fitting that this 50th 
anniversary of the start of marketing 
service work in the Department of Agri- 
culture should afford us with the oppor- 
tunity to consider the benefits we all 
derive from this marketing system—and 
from the USDA services that help to 
make it efficient—and orderly—and eco- 
nomical. 

We can also realize that our market- 
ing system—good as it is—can be im- 
proved much more. We can further 
improve quality and the keeping prop- 
erties of our foods. We can find new 
and better ways of handling and trans- 
porting farm products. We can cut the 
costs of marketing—to help farmers get 
better returns and keep down costs to 
consumers. 

As USDA starts its second half cen- 
tury of marketing work, we can confi- 
dently expect still greater progress in 
marketing. Working together with 
State departments of agriculture, the 
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State universities and colleges, and with 
private industry, as it has in the past, 
the Department of Agriculture will con- 
tinue to seek out improvements in mar- 
keting—improvements that can bring 
undreamed of advances in the years 
ahead—and can mean a still better life 
for all of us. 


“THE INEQUITIES OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY—WHAT YOU MAY NOT 
KNOW” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, over 
the years we have witnessed attacks on 
the social security system from various 
sources. Recently we have heard and 
read criticism from those who would con- 
vince us the social security approach to 
hospital insurance for the aged is un- 
sound, 

I feel it is imperative for supporters of 
social security to keep the record 
straight. Therefore, I asked the Library 
of Congress to analyze a recent critique 
of our social security system which was 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 9, on page 8172. 

The critique, by Mr. Alvin L. Levine, 
of Perfect Fit Industries, Inc., New York, 
was entitled “The Inequities of Social 
Security—What You May Not Know.” 
The article also contained some proposed 
amendments to the law, which deserve 
close scrutiny. 

I commend to my colieagues the 
Library of Congress study, undertaken 
at my request, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the analysis of The Inequities 
of Social Security—What You May Not 
Know,” by the Education and Public 
Welfare Division of the Library of Con- 
gress be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

I do not maintain that our social 
security system is perfect. Almost every 
Congress, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, has adopted amendments to im- 
prove the program. I do not necessarily 
disagree with some of the proposals made 
by Mr. Levine but I do strenuously dis- 
agree with the context in which they are 
offered. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
To: Hon. LEE METCALF. 


From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

Subject: Analysis of “The Inequities of So- 
cial Security—What You May Not 
Know.” 

The following analysis was prepared in ac- 
cordance with your request as to (1) whether 
there are any factual inaccuracies or omitted 
argumentation in the article, and (2) the 
cost of the amendments which were proposed. 

An article entitled “The Inequities of So- 
cial Security—What You May Not Know,” 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 9, 1963. It offers seven amendments to 
the Social Security Act in order to eliminate 
what its author believes to be inequities in 
the present law. The fact that there is not a 
direct relationship between benefits and con- 
tributions, the lack of a money-back guaran- 
tee provision, and the existence of such 
restrictions as the retirement test, the prohi- 
bition against individuals’ receiving full 
benefits for each of benefit for which 
they may be eligible, and the age limits for 
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dependents’ and survivors’ benefits consti- 
tute inequities, according to the article. 

In its discussion the article is not com- 
pletely accurate in the details of the social 
security system. It states that the maxi- 
mum combined employer-employee tax is 
now $360, and will be $400 in 1966 and $450 in 
1968. The actual figures are $348, $396, and 
$444, respectively. It states that the maxi- 
mum benefit for a retired worker and his wife 
is $204. Actually, it is $190.60. During the 
first 13 years, the social security tax rate for 
employer and employee combined was not the 
3 percent stated in the article. It was 2 per- 
cent. The article claims that the maximum 
monthly benefit for a husband and wife 
under the original act was $80. The original 
act contained no provision for a wife's bene- 
fit and set the maximum primary benefit at 
$85 a month. The comparison of the present 
maximum benefit and maximum tax with 
the original ones to show that benefits have 
not increased as fast as have contributions 
might be questioned because it fails to con- 
sider that under the original law an increas- 
ing contribution rate was scheduled. The 
article inaccurately states that the original 
act provided for total disability. 

The article attempts to show that it would 
be more advantageous financially for work- 
ers to bank the equivalent of the social secu- 
rity contribution than to put it into the 
system. This can be readily demonstrated 
statistically, depending upon the assump- 
tions adopted. The example presented in 
the article, however, contains an erroneous 
assumption; namely, that the worker would 
have available for deposit in the bank the 
equivalent of his employer’s contribution on 
his behalf to the social security system. The 
example, assuming that the worker between 
ages 21 and 65 would have available for de- 
posit in a bank at 4%½ percent interest com- 
pounded quarterly the equlvalent of not only 
his social security contribution but also 
that of his employer, points out that by the 
time the worker reached age 65 he would 
have in the bank about $50,000, or $20,000 
more than would a couple who received $30,- 
000 in social security benefits over a period 
of 12 years. On the basis of the equivalent 
of his own social security contribution only, 
the worker at age 65 would have accumulated 
interest and principal of only about $25,000, 
or $5,000 less than the aged couple at the 
benefit level assumed in the article. It might 
be argued that without the social security 
system the employer would pass on to the 
worker the amount he now pays on him in 
social security taxes. The worker, however, 
normally would have to pay 20 percent or 
more of his higher wage in taxes, and there- 
fore could not deposit it entirely. 

The Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration has made the following rough 
estimate for the level cost (long-range cost) 
of the amendments proposed in the article. 
Adoption of these proposals would increase 
the present combined employer-employee tax 
rate by approximately 50 percent, from 7½ 
to 11 percent. In terms of dollar cost on 
a long-term basis, the cost of these suggested 
changes in the law would add up to around 
$12 billion a year. 

1. Elimination of antiduplication provi- 
sion—1.40 percent of taxable payroll. 

2. No retirement test after age 65, and no 
employee taxes after age 65—1.05 percent of 
taxable payroll. 

3. No age limit for widow's benefits—0.75 
percent of taxable payroll. 

4. Guaranteed minimum return of em- 
ployee contributions—0.25 percent of taxable 
payroll. 

5. No age limit for wives of old-age bene- 
ficiarles—0.50 percent of taxable payroll. 

6. Benefits for disabled widows, regardless 
of age—0.05 percent of taxable payroll. 

7. Husband’s and widower's benefits, re- 
gardless of dependency, for men who are not 
insured on their own earnings record—0.10 
percent of taxable payroll. 
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The cost of the entire package of benefits 
listed above (excluding item (6), since it is 
already included in item (3) ), is 4.05 percent 
of taxable payroll. This means that to put 
this proposal into effect would require the 
immediate increase in the employee contribu- 
tion rate of 2 percent of taxable payroll, and 
a corresponding increase for the employer. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am happy 
to inform my distinguished colleagues 
that the citizens of my home State of 
Indiana have recently benefited from an- 
other timely radio editorial on the sub- 
ject of interracial fellowship. On June 
14, station WXLW of Indianapolis spoke 
out forcefully and perceptively on this 
vital human problem. 

The editorial particularly stressed the 
need for an emotional climate on the 
part of both races free from unreason- 
ing hate and the terrible violence this 
sometime begets. The WXLW editorial 
also quite properly reiterates a point 
which cannot be overemphasized: The 
creation of such an emotional climate 
liberated from destructive hysteria must 
begin with the individual’s searching of 
his own conscience. 

Mr. President, the message contained 
in this editorial speaks to all Americans. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted into the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL 
(By Robert D. Enoch) 

Just a few months ago, Americans from 
one coast to the other were holding their 
collective breath over the Berlin crisis. We, 
again, skirted national danger and chaos as 
the Cuban problem came into sharp focus 
last October. 

But, the most dangerous and most ex- 
plosive situation of all is right here and 
now—within the borders of our country. 

The bombs have been placed. The timing 
devices have been set, and the fuses are at- 
tached. Some have already been lighted. 
The shot that was heard around the world 
will be as nothing compared to the blast that 
will be heard if nothing is done to stop it. 

We speak of the civil rights issue. 

For too long, we have failed to speak on 
this problem. There is no easy answer or 
solution. In truth, there is no easy method 
by congressional action, Supreme Court deci- 
sion, or planned and executed desegregation 
campaigns that can be effective on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The final answer must come from and be 
a determined position of all the people. 

The great danger in today’s situation is 
the fault that is evident in the thinking on 
both sides of the problem. 

Negro leadership is principally in the hands 
of brilliant, aggressive, and sincerely dedi- 
cated men, and we commend that leadership. 
Opposition to the campaign being waged is 
in the hands of equally dedicated, honest 
men in positions of authority. 

Both sides are laboring under the false im- 
pression that the results of their negotia- 
tions, either backed up by civil law or moral 
law, can be and will be all that is necessary. 

The fallacy of this position does not take 
into consideration personal feelings of the 
individual peoples on either or both sides. 
The problem is not academic. If it were, 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 100 years 
ago would have resolved it. 

Of course, it is outrageous that, because of 
color, any citizen is denied the right to vote 
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and of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It is appalling that anyone from 
either side resorts to murder and destruction, 
But, the facts are there—and, if wisdom, 
judgment, and calm consideration is not the 
watchword of the moment, hell will break 
loose, and irretrievable damage to the rights 
of all individuals will result. 

Hate is a horrible word. No man can 
hate, and turn it off or on at will. No man 
can hate without eventually destroying 
himself and everything he touches. Heated 
controversy does not beget love, helpfulness, 
or calmness, in either the educated or un- 
educated mind. It is at this point that we 
face our greatest danger. 

Many years ago, a high school chemistry 
teacher attempted to find a responsive at- 
titude in this poor mind. Only one class- 
room demonstration has stayed and that 
concerned a beaker partially filled with 
water, to which the instructor added a 
quantity of oil. Of course, the oil and 
water immediately separated. He then 
stirred, first slowly, and then with great 
vigor. But, the result was the same. The 
oil and water still separated. 

Then, the chemist added just a bit of 
soft soap, and gently stirred the mixture— 
and behold—an emulsion was formed that 
did not settle out. Yet, each drop of water 
and each drop of oil retained its individual 
identity—all because of a little soft soap. 

To the leaders of both sides in the march 
to first-class citizenship, we say don't light 
the fuses, don’t turn the land into bedlam. 
Add a little soft soap to the mixture. 


THE CONNECTICUT STORY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, no one in 
the U.S. Senate has done more to fur- 
ther the cause of the mentally retarded 
men, women, and children in the United 
States than Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 

People in the field have told me over 
and over again how he, as Governor of 
Connecticut, encouraged them in their 
efforts, and later of his interest in their 
problems as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

As we are about to take new steps 
forward in behalf of the mentally ill 
and mentally retarded people of our 
land, I would like to share with all my 
colleagues the story of Connecticut’s 
progress in this field. Therefore I ask 
permission to insert in the RECORD at 
this point an extensive tribute to the 
Connecticut program for the mentally 
retarded which was largely achieved 
during Senator Rusicorr’s tenure as 
Governor. The tribute appeared in 
Children Limited, the publication of 
the National Association for Retarded 
Children, and is appropriately entitled 
“The Connecticut Story.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Connecticut STORY—CONNECTICUT'S 
DEVELOPING PROGRAM FOR THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

(By Bert W. Schmickel, deputy commissioner 

of health) 

We in Connecticut are excited about the 
advances that we have made in the last 
3 years, fully realizing that our ultimate 
aims and objectives are still to be fully 
realized in the distant future. 

To clearly define what progress we have 
made I must describe Connecticut's program 
in mental retardation as it existed approxi- 
mately 3 years ago. As I describe the con- 
cepts and program elements of our new state- 
wide total approach to the problem, I would 
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want you to realize that we in Connecticut 
do not feel that we have all of the answers. 
Solutions at which we have arrived, philos- 
ophies and programs that we have devised 
might be very apt for Connecticut and not 
at all appropriate for Ontario, or New York 
State, or Montana, or Prince Edward Island. 

In order that you might be in a position 
to make some comparisons, I should tell you 
that Connecticut is the second smallest of 
the States in area; it has a population of 214 
million; it covers about 5,500 square miles 
and is only approximately 60 miles from the 
north to south border and about 90 miles 
from the east to west border. Generally 
speaking, we have two very large centers of 
population and four or five somewhat less 
concentrated centers of population. 

Three years ago the total State-involved 
program for the mentally retarded consisted 
of two training schools each serving the 
total needs of its respective area. The first 
training school, Mansfield, was built in 1917, 
and remained under the administration of 
one superintendent until 1941 and a second 
superintendent from 1941 to date. It was 
the only institution for the retarded in Con- 
necticut until 1940 when due to a waiting 
list of approximately 1,200, the Southbury 
Training School was constructed. 

Southbury Training School differed from 
the beginning from its predecessor in that 
it is a “cottage type” institution and that 
the emphasis from Southbury’s inception 
was on training and education leading to- 
ward return to the community. The Mans- 
field State School has long since 
also established an excellent program of edu- 
cation and training. The population in each 
school in 1959 was approximately 1,800. The 
waiting list at this time had again reached 
approximately 1,200. Because of the pres- 
sures of this waiting list as well as rising 
pressures from the parents of those retarded 
children who remained in the community, 
and along with the reticence on the part 
of the Southbury School to in- 
crease its capacity, it behooved us to crit- 
ically examine our position with the view 
of developing a comprehensive, long-range 
State plan. 

This analysis revealed three major and 
basic weaknesses. First was the lack of an 
authoritative, central administration; sec- 
ond, there was a total disregard of the im- 
portant role of the community. Unfortu- 
nately, Connecticut's institutionally oriented 
program had tended to encourage the growth 
of the waiting list because institutionaliza- 
tion had been our sole answer to parents of 
the retarded; and third, an urgent need for 
mandatory education for both the trainable 
and the educable within the public school 
system. 

With the strong support of the staffs and 
the boards of trustees of our two institu- 
tions, plus the dynamic and dramatic lobby- 
ing of the parent associations the State 
passed three major pieces of legislation in 
its 1959 session—one, public education for 
both the trainable and the educable was 
made mandatory; two, an office of mental 
retardation was created within the State de- 
partment of health; and three, a program of 
grants-in-ald for day care, vocational train- 
ing, and diagnostic clinics was established. 

The bility for special classes rests 
with the individual municipalities and their 
boards of education. They are not under the 
supervision of the office of mental retarda- 
tion but under the supervision of the State 
department of education, bureau of pupil 
personnel, and special educational services. 
There is a strong liaison and working rela- 
tionship between this bureau and the office 
of mental retardation. 


CONCERN FOR INDIVIDUAL 


Perhaps the one most important step to be 
taken by the office of mental retardation was 
to establish a basic philosophy upon which 
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to base its program. The philosophy we have 
developed consists of three basic concepts 
centered upon concern for the individual, and 
the inherent rights of the retarded child. 
First, the need for his individual fulfillment; 
second, the preservation of his personal 
dignity; and, third, provisions for his happi- 
ness. 

Each individual’s mental health depends 
upon his ability to use his capacities to the 
best advantage in terms of vocational, social, 
and personal success. It is our responsibility 
and the responsibility of society to furnish 
maximum opportunity to allow for this proc- 
ess of self-fulfillment. 

The most difficult to define of the three 
concepts is that of dignity leading to en- 
hancement of self-worth. Retarded persons 
are particularly subjected to a host of ex- 
periences which tend to degrade them and 
hamper the development of their abilities. 
Institutional regimentation and discipline 
subject the individual to powers beyond his 
control and often lead to a loss of that most 
precious human feeling: self-esteem. 

Happiness is a state of well-being brought 
about by physical comfort (e.g. good food, 
pleasant surroundings, a clean body, a warm 
bed), and a sense of acceptance by others. 
The feeling of belonging to a group and of 
being loved is essential to a state of happi- 
ness. In light of these concepts two very 
basic principles loomed forcefully before us: 


IMPORTANCE OF HOME 


To the retarded child the security of his 
home and the affection of his family is per- 
haps even more meaningful than to the 
normal child for he has less understanding 
and fewer other sources of affection. As 
long ago as 1909 the first White House 
Conference on Children, called by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, made the pronounce- 
ment that home care was vastly better than 
the best of institutional care. The child 
who from birth is handicapped so that he 
cannot compete on the same level with other 
children should not be further deprived of 
what every child needs most—the love, 
warmth and security of home and parent. 


UNTAPPED RESOURCES 


We knew we must not only recognize the 
danger that lies in the loss of community 
and public interest in an institution that is 
far removed from them but that we must 
take active steps toward the full utilization 
of all community assets in providing pro- 
grams and services for our retarded chil- 
dren, 

Experience in Connecticut has shown us 
that the quality of programs and services 
gradually diminish as an institution’s popu- 
lation expands. Although additional cot- 
tage staff is supplied to meet the growth 
in population, seldom, if ever, is the ancillary 
staff increased proportionately. 

Security of home and family affection is 
often more meaningful to the mentally re- 
tarded than to the normal child. The 
handicapped child should not be further 
deprived of what every child needs most, the 
love and care of home and parent. The 
institution, far removed from the commu- 
nity, not only deprives these patients of 
community services but withdraws them 
from community interest. 

At the Seaside regional center, a regional 
training program has already shown that 
remarkable progress can be made particu- 
larly with the severely retarded and men- 
tally retarded in a small well-staffed center. 
Parents were encouraged to take their chil- 
dren home for visits at frequent intervals 
with minimal red tape. Local doctors and 
other professional people were anxious to 
provide clinical services. There was an 
adequate supply of well-qualified personnel 
applicants and a superabundance of well- 
qualified volunteers, Educable children are 
graduated from the Seaside Center into spe- 
cial class programs in their community 
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schools. The adult training program is now 
training 35 young men and women for social 
adjustment in the community and such vo- 
cational work as domestic and maintenance 
services. Instruction includes spending and 
saving of their money and use of such com- 
munity resources as churches, theaters and 
libraries. 
SEASIDE 


In our excitement over the acquisition of 
Seaside all of us were very naive in that we 
expected equal appreciation by the commu- 
nity in which Seaside was located. Our 
prospective neighbors we found were afraid 
that these retarded children would be de- 
stroying their flower beds and breaking into 
their homes and that their teenage daughters 
would not be safe on the streets and beaches. 
We found that they were circularizing a peti- 
tion against our use of this facility with the 
intention of submitting it to the Governor. 
This brought dramatically to our attention 
a fourth very serious weakness in our total 
program—the need for a comprehensive, all- 
inclusive program of public education. Of 
course, the office of mental retardation im- 
mediately started such a program in the New 
London area. You might be interested in 
knowing that the leader of this opposition 
and instigator of this petition (which was 
later withdrawn) was the volunteer Santa 
Claus at Seaside's Christmas celebration and 
we have a picture of him with a retarded 
child on each knee. 

We view the Seaside Center as a regional 
entity. Not only does it admit or accept ad- 
missions for residents but it acts as the 
clearing house for all the problems of families 
residing in that district. After careful con- 
sideration of such problems, if residence is 
indicated the family is referred to the cen- 
tral office. The program today consists of 
(1) a residential program, (2) a day care 
program, (3) a residential trainee program, 
(4) a day pretrainee program and (5) sum- 
mer day camp program. 

The residential program has shown us that 
remarkable progress can be made particularly 
with the severely retarded and emotionally 
disturbed in a small, well-staffed permis- 
sive center such as Seaside. 

We have discovered that when such cen- 
ters are located near or in large cities, the 
problems of recruitment are minimal. We 
have substantiated our thinking that there 
is available in such cities a superabundance 
of well-qualified volunteers and that they 
can perform admirably not only in the more 
superficial activities of the center but in 
such areas as feeding, child care, and habit 
training. 

We have discovered that the local physi- 
clans—the dentists—the psychologists—the 
general hospital and the social agencies are 
not only willing but anxious to assist in pro- 
viding full clinical service. We have found 
that a State agency can work hand in hand 
with the local parent association and with 
the local board of education. 


TRAINEE PROGRAM 


Young men and women who were never 
able to meet the standards of the community 
work placement programs at our two insti- 
tutions or were unsuccessful on such a place- 
ment are in our trainee program at Seaside. 
They receive assignments in the kitchen, 
dining rooms, janitorial services, mainte- 
nance and grounds service, or in child caring 
activities. They live in what was formerly 
the nurses’ quarters in individual rooms un- 
der the supervision of a housemother and 
housefather. They are given a great deal 
of individual guidance and attention both on 
and off the job. They receive a biweekly 
paycheck of $20. Once they have proven 
their ability and trustworthiness, they are 
free to go into town on the local bus and 
even arrange visits to their homes in other 
cities. They are given instruction and 
assistance in the spending and saving of 
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their money and in proper attitudes and con- 
duct in the utilization of the community’s 
resources such as the churches, YMCA, the 
theater, the library, the bowling alley, etc. 
Every effort is being made to see that this 
program does not become a static one. 


INTEGRITY OF FAMILY 


Within a matter of weeks, we began to get 
reactions from the parents of our newly 
admitted Seaside children. Some families 
who had had their child in an institution 
for many years reacted as though in a daze; 
they couldn’t believe that they could be 
enjoying the close relationship with their 
child that had developed at Seaside. The 
freedom to come and go; the freedom to 
participate in the activities of the center; 
the ease with which they could see their 
child; spend time with him, or take him 
home for short or long periods—seemed 
miraculous. This situation was one which 
they had only dreamed could be possible. 

Our consideration and emphasis on the 
need to keep our residential facilities near 
the communities and near the homes of our 
residents’ family was often made light of. 
Such comments were heard as “Connecticut 
is a very small State; it is easy to get around; 
everyone has a car today; if a family were 
truly interested in their child they would 
find a way.” We have found that these 
expressions are unsound and not based on 
fact. 

With the opening of Seaside we received 
almost 100 letters requesting transfer from 
other institutions. The major point in the 
great majority of such requests was to be 
closer to their child and have their child 
closer to his home and family. 

We are on the brink of some very exciting 
developments for the retarded in Connecti- 
cut. If we are to make the most of our 
opportunity we must be quick to recognize 
our weaknesses and have the flexibility to do 
something about them, even as we must be 
strong, and uncompromising in defending 
our basic objectives and concepts. 


I REMEMBER WELL 
(By Mrs. R. Sargent Shriver, Jr.) 


The problem of institution design and 
management has been with us for over 100 
years. In that time some progress has been 
made in meeting the needs of States, of fam- 
ilies and of the individual retarded who re- 
quire residential care. My own experiences 
have led me to a mixed appraisal of existing 
conditions in this area. 

I remember well one State institution we 
visited several years ago. There was an over- 
powering smell of urine from clothes and 
from the floors. I remember the retarded 
patients with nothing to do, standing, star- 
ing, ue—like misshappen statues. I 
recall other institutions where several thou- 
sand adults and children were housed in 
bleak, overcrowded wards of 100 or more, 
living out their lives on a deadend street, 
unloved, unwanted, some of them strapped 
in chairs like criminals. In the words of one 
expert, such unfortunate people are “sitting 
around in witless circles in medieval prisons.” 
This is all the more shocking because it is so 
unnecessary. Yet institutions such as these 
still exist. 

One sun-drenched morning last summer, 
my husband and I visited a completely dif- 
ferent sort of center—the Southbury Train- 
ing School near Waterbury, Conn. As we 
arrived, a fishing contest was taking place 
around a pond. In another area, a group 
of girls sat knitting. Nearby another group 
sat crosslegged, engaged in spirited commu- 
nity sing. A wooden Toonerville“ train plied 
the grounds, filled with laughing children. A 
coachman in red silk livery conducted pairs 
of children around green meadows in a burro- 
drawn cart. 

Every person in this scene, old and young, 
was mentally retarded. The teenager leading 
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the group in songs was retarded. So were the 
children in the train, the passengers in the 
burro cart and their liveried coachman. 

Here for once, at Southbury, the mentally 
retarded were participating as human beings, 
with all the privileges of work and play that 
the nonretarded enjoy. We saw a 30-year- 
old man, with an IQ of 25, hard at work 
cleaning up the yard. In many institutions, 
he would have been sitting uselessly, per- 
mitted to do nothing, or even strapped in 
a chair. The children, we learned, had 
helped to build the train, and the school 
swimming pool, Adults go into neighbor- 
ing communities on Saturday to cut lawns 
and do other household chores before re- 
turning to Southbury with some spending 
money. 

Southbury is a community for the re- 
tarded, rather than an institution. Its 1,540 
acres contain many of the elements of every- 
day life—a farm, a bakery, a shoe repair shop, 
beauty shops, barber shops, a clothing store, 
and a cafeteria, most of them arranged on a 
typical smalltown Main Street. For the 
most part they are manned by the retarded. 
The emphasis is on rehabilitation rather 
than indefinite confinement. A team of 
first-rate doctors does all it can to prepare 
residents for a return to the outside world. 

There are 2,000 residents of the pictur- 
esque cottages at Southbury, which is one 
of the five or six best State installations we 
have ever toured. Even though it has ex- 
panded greatly since it was founded in 1940, 
Southbury is far from able to meet the de- 
mand for admissions. Happily, there is a 
growing number of outstanding facilities, 
although the supply still falls far short of 
the need, 

The Seaside, New Haven, and Hartford 
regional centers will emulate the South- 
bury pattern. Over 2,400 retarded will be 
served by these three centers at one-fifth the 
cost of a conventional central institution. 
There will be savings in human anguish, too, 
The regional centers will afford frequent 
home and community contacts, normalizing 
the lives of the residents in the centers. 

I congratulate the Governor, mayors, mem- 
bers of city councils, and the community 
funds for their support of this, in many re- 
spects, internationally new and forward- 
looking concept of service and research in 
mental retardation; not only other States 
but other nations will benefit from what the 
dedicated public servants and energetic citi- 
zens of Connecticut are doing for the men- 
tally retarded youth of their State. 

Connecticut is in the vanguard. Nowhere, 
at the present, is there a more concerted, co- 
ordinated, well-designed plan at a State level 
to match this one. The new concept in de- 
centralization has been put into action, the 
citizenry has responded, State leadership has 
been effective. Not only the retarded but all 
the Connecticut Yankees will benefit from 
it. 


ROLE oF PARENT Groups 


(By Robert W. Fletcher, president, Con- 
necticut ARC) 


The Connecticut way, which won the 
commendation of the President's Panel on 
Mental Retardation as well as leading au- 
thorities in many parts of our country, is 
the result of strong conviction, persever- 
ance, and united effort by residents of 
Connecticut. 

The regional center is not an approach or 
concept that has developed overnight in 
Connecticut. It reflects the experience and 
thinking of parents and friends of the 
retarded who took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibilities of aiding, fostering, and in- 
creasing the social and vocational develop- 
ment of the retarded. 

Our experience is not just an “ask and 
you shall receive“ process with our State 
legislature. There has been a continued 
educational program which was begun 10 
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years or more ago by a few determined 
parents and friends of the retarded. Our 
Connecticut General Assembly has re- 
sponded to this grassroots education of the 
citizens of Connecticut by its legislative 
acts in 1959 and 1961. In 1959, through the 
planning and evolutionary thinking of 
leaders in this field, who were the backbone 
of the Connecticut Association for Retarded 
Children, legislative bills were drafted and 
the concepts were presented and supported 
by friends and parents of the retarded. 

One of these bills that was enacted into 
law, created OMR and gave it liberal state- 
wide authority under the commissioner of 
the department of health. In addition, 
CARC wrote another section of this legisla- 
tion allotting funds to OMR for distribution 
as grants-in-aid to local associations to as- 
sist and improve day care centers, vocational 
training programs, and diagnostic clinics. 

As the office of mental retardation is the 
creation of CARC, it is natural that the 
relationship of OMR to CARC should be close 
and coordinated. When the Connecticut 
Legislature enacted this bill into law, it 
unfortunately did not allocate sufficient 
funds to staff this new department ade- 
quately. This staff shortage, as well as 
CARC contacts with local associations, fur- 
ther fostered the coordination between OMR 
and CARC at the beginning. This staff re- 
lationship between them from the time of 
CARC's part-time executive director to our 
third executive director (who is on a full- 
time basis) is progressing through the guid- 
ance of the leaders of OMR and CARC. Both 
realize the importance of this relationship. 
For through cooperation, duplication of 
effort can be eliminated, progress of various 
State and local institutions can be furthered 
and inactive areas can be developed and 
stimulated. 

CARC and OMR worked together last year 
on a successful program to upgrade stand- 
ards in local day care centers. We are plan- 
ning to do the same for sheltered workshops 
in the near future. Other areas of coordi- 
nation include joint sponsorship of institutes 
for the clergy, institutes for dentists, work- 
shops for local treasurers, and a U.S. Public 
Health Service Institute for Public Health 
Nurses. These latter areas have been one- 
shot programs, but plans are being made 
to revamp and schedule these programs as 
time and needs permit. Another area of 
cooperation is just being developed in our 
relationship at Camp Harkness, where resi- 
dential camp programs of the two State 
training schools and CARC are now being 
developed to the mutual advantage of all 
the retarded, 

The “Connecticut way” is only beginning. 
Our work will not really be underway as 
long as a single parent or retarded human 
being remains in the Dark Ages atmosphere. 
The road to enlightenment is through edu- 
cation of parents and the general public, 
through fostering coordinated research, and 
through the development to the fullest, the 
capabilities of all retardates. 


PRESIDENT'S PANEL CHAIRMAN COMMENTS 
ON CONNECTICUT 


(By Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman, Presi- 
dent's Panel on Mental Retardation) 

The important thing about Connecticut, 
insofar as the future of its mentally retarded 
is concerned, is not only that it has a master 
plan—and a good one—but that it has the 
structure, the administrative arrangement, 
the public support, and the philosophy that 
can produce plans and implement them. 

As long as this situation obtains, Con- 
necticut will never be without a program. It 
will never be sitting on its hands waiting 
for help or for the right moment to take ac- 
tion. It will always be working toward well- 
conceived goals and playing just a bit over 
its head—and that is one of the secrets of 
progress and achievement. 
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If States are going to emulate one another 
in this field, let them emulate not so much a 
specific plan but the structure and procedure 
that gives some promise of producing a plan. 
States differ, and each one should develop a 
program to meet its own needs; but unless 
the stage is set properly and the right cli- 
mate developed, nothing of merit is likely to 
eventuate. On the other hand, with the es- 
sential ingredients of sound planning, in- 
cluding local initiative and drive, and a re- 
sponsive State administration you have a 
winning combination. 


BASIC INGREDIENTS 


What were the basic ingredients in Con- 
necticut’s planning? There are many, but 
the following come quickly to mind: 

An articulate and skillful parents group; 

An interested State administration; 

The realization that not all of the official 
activity in behalf of the mentally retarded 
in the State should or can be included in any 
one department; 

The act of bringing local communities into 
the planning process; 

An appreciation of the contribution and 
continuing value of high-quality residential 
care and its relation to other services; and 

The conviction that a wide variety of serv- 
ices for the retarded is required; that all 
should be of high quality; and that the cen- 
tral focus of planning should be the re- 
tarded himself and his family—not 
any one form of care. 


A DECISIVE STEP 


Connecticut took an important and de- 
cisive step when it appointed an able man 
on a full-time basis to be responsible for the 
development of a plan and its implementa- 
tion. This is far different from giving one 
man administrative responsibility for the 
operation of all State programs for the re- 
tarded. By its very nature, mental retarda- 
tion is an integral part of many and varied 
State and local, public and private activities 
and responsibilities. 

The assignment given to Bert Schmickel 
when he was appointed and placed in the 
Department of Health in Connecticut, was 
to weave the various threads of mental retar- 
dation throughout the State into one fab- 
ric—the type of high-level coordinating 
function that frequently carries with it 
major responsibility but very little author- 
ity. Actually, the best and most skillful co- 
ordination is accomplished through the skill, 
patience, and knowledge of the coordinator, 
not through authority vested in him. 

One of the first steps taken by the office 
of mental retardation was to establish a basic 
philosophy based on three concepts centered 
on the individual and his inherent rights: 
the need for his individual fulfillment; the 
preservation of his personal dignity; and pro- 
vision for his happiness. 

Not only do Connecticut's planning meth- 
ods and personnel commend themselves but 
the master plan itself merits thoughtful 
analysis. The regional center concept, as in- 
terpreted by Connecticut, places responsi- 
bility for admissions in each region on the 
center in that region. That center, in turn, 
will provide inpatient and outpatient service, 
day care, consultation to parents, flexible 
policies of admission and discharge, and 
short- and long-term care as indicated. 
Seriously retarded infants are cared for in 
nursing homes licensed and supervised by the 
State; these should be extended to locations 
where they are not now available. The rela- 
tion established between hospitals and the 
office of mental retardation whereby the lat- 
ter is notified at once of the birth of a 
severely retarded child is excellent. 

Under the center plan, when it is in full 
operation, the present residential institu- 
tions in Southbury and Mansfield will re- 
ceive some of the profoundly retarded and 
those with serious emotional and other com- 
Plicating problems. This does not mean 
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that the regional centers will deal only with 
the mild and moderate cases. It has al- 
ready been demonstrated that it is possible 
and desirable to care for many of the seri- 
ously retarded in the regional center at 
Waterford, the first to be established. 

The Citizens Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, appointed by the Governor and 
responsible to him, is a sound idea and is 
working well. A coordinating committee 
within the State government—also responsi- 
ble to the Governor and composed of top 
representatives of the department concerned 
with mental retardation—is equally essen- 
tial and Governor Dempsey has the appoint- 
ment of such a group under consideration. 
The President’s Panel on Mental Retarda- 
tion supported committees of both types in 
general principle. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 


There are some pieces missing in the 
jig-saw puzzle of the Connecticut plan; re- 
search, for example. If the con- 
templated for the placement of the multi- 
handicapped at Southbury and Mansfield is 
realized, they could become productive re- 
search laboratories with affiliations with in- 
stitutions of higher learning. There is an 
awareness of these and other opportunities 
as yet unmet, and Connecticut has the 
modus operandi for working on them. 

It is fortunate at this point in time that 
there are a number of States that can be 
enthusiastically cited for outstanding work 
in mental retardation. It should be noted 
that Connecticut is among the front run- 
ners—and still moving. 


PETROLEUM IN THE SPACE AGE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
American oil industry has contributed 
in large part to the very high standard 
of living we enjoy in America today. 
This industry symbolizes the initiative, 
industry and tenacity that has made our 
Nation great. 

Mr. President, an example of the 
strides now being made by the oil indus- 
try to make sure that we are first in the 
future is contained in an article in the 
Humble Way, the magazine of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., in its spring 
edition. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, “Petroleum in the Space 
Age,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETROLEUM IN THE Space AGE—EXCITING NEW 
Era SPURRING GROWTH AND PROGRESS IN 
ALERT OIL INDUSTRY 
Those of us old enough to remember when 

the family car was a hand-cranked “flivver” 
somehow find it a little difficut to realize 
that we now live in an age of atomic energy 
and space exploration. In the days of our 
youth, the atom was inviolate, and space 
travel was a Jules Verne fantasy. We recall, 
too, that someone was always that 
the oll industry wouldn’t be able to supply 
enough gasoline for all those cars the auto 
manufacturers were turning out in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

Yet, man has smashed the atom and har- 
nessed its incredible energy for useful work. 
Astronauts have soared into space and 
orbited the earth. The oil industry has sup- 
plied plenty of gasoline for millions of autos 
and other vehicles. Furthermore, oil com- 
panies are still seeking new customers, not 
only for gasoline but for a multitude of 
petroleum products, many of them un- 
dreamed of a few decades ago. 

Now the petroleum industry is adjusting 
its sights to the needs of the new 
space age. This is not a sudden thing; the 
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industry’s research scientists, management, 
and economic planners have long been pre- 
paring for the new era. They know that 
petroleum will not be a victim of space age 
progress, but rather an important contrib- 
utor to it. 

Astronauts may soon streak silently 
through the blackness of outer space to ex- 
plore distant planets, but for most of us the 
developments of the space age will unfold 
along less dramatic lines. The use of pe- 
troleum as an energy source will continue 
to expand at a steady pace. There will be 
increasing competition from other energy 
sources, to be sure, but the total energy 
needs will provide room for growth for all. 

Nuclear energy, of course, is a potentially 
strong competitor. Oil industry scientists 
foresee that by the end of this century about 
20 percent of the world’s total energy needs 
will be supplied by atomic power; some 
nuclear scientists put the figure even higher, 
around 40-50 percent. Perhaps the actual 
figure will be somewhere between these two 
estimations. At any rate, it seems likely 
that about 70 percent of the nuclear power 
used will be for stationary electric generat- 
ing plants, replacing coal more than oil and 
gas. The remaining 30 percent will be used 
for ships and submarines, 

Even nuclear-powered engines must be 
lubricated, perhaps by special types of oils 
and greases not yet developed. Significantly, 
it has already been demonstrated that pe- 
troleum products can provide shielding for 
nuclear reactors. 

The familiar applications of petroleum 
energy for automobiles and home heating 
promise to endure for a long time. Cars 
use a multitude of petroleum products. 
Various new types of automotive propulsion 
have been proposed—fuel cells, solar bat- 
teries, nuclear power—but none yet seriously 
challenges the practical economy of the 
gasoline engine. The gas turbine seems to 
hold considerable promise, but it too uses 
petroleum fuel. 

Chemicals derived from oil will continue 
to play an increasingly important role in 
the space age. Oil companies manufacture 
the basic building blocks of chemistry and 
in many cases turn out finished chemical 
products, Today, only about 5 percent of a 
barrel of crude oil finds its way into chemi- 
cal goods. But some forecasters see a day 
when much larger percentages of petroleum 
will be devoted to chemicals. 

Many petroleum-based materials have al- 
ready found places in the infant space in- 
dustry. Among these are the thermoplastics, 
the new fluorocarbons, polypropylene, and 
nylon—all tough, durable, and versatile. 
Polyurethane foams, commonly used by 
florists and for fragiles, keep 
liquefied gases cold in space flight. As su- 
perior insulators, these foams figure prom- 
inently in a new low-temperature science, 
called cryogenics. Synthetic fibers originat- 
ing from hydrocarbon molecules are being 
et for space suits and spacecraft insula- 

on. 

Synthetic rubber from petroleum is find- 
ing wide application in the space industry. 
Oil-based fluids are vital to complex hydrau- 
lic systems in radar installations, gantries 
for launching space vehicles, and ground- 
based guidance systems. Oil for electrical 
transformers and cooling fluids also has a 
direct and growing usage in the space in- 
dustry. Oil industry research is constantly 
improving these products for high reliability 
and stability under severe conditions of heat 
and cold. The search for new oil uses is 
never ending. 

Before manned flights to the moon be- 
come reality, winged aircraft will be travel- 
ing through the earth’s upper atmosphere at 
speeds of 2,000 miles per hour. The military 
requires a supersonic fuel for the RS—70 air- 
craft, which will fly three times the speed 
of sound, well over 1,500 miles per hour. A 
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highly refined petroleum product must be 
formulated to withstand temperatures of 500 
degrees Fahrenheit and still not freeze at 70 
degrees below zero. 

Barring an increase in international ten- 
sions, the potential volume requirements for 
supersonic jet fuel for military use is lim- 
ited. But fuel for supersonic commercial 
jetliners (which will whisk passengers across 
continents and oceans at about 1,400 miles 
an hour) will be needed in great quantity. 
Lubricants for supersonic jets, as for today’s 
slower aircraft, are almost all synthetic 
products derived from petroleum. Aircraft 
manufacturers doubtless will continue to 
find many uses for oil-based plastics and 
fibers. 

To penetrate the earth's encircling atmos- 
phere and steer toward the moon, man will 
still depend greatly on petroleum. The first- 
stage propellant that thrust NASA astro- 
nauts into earth orbits and which will launch 
the coming moon shot is RP-1, a rocket 
fuel similar to kerosene. (Many people think 
liquid oxygen pushes the craft through space 
but “lox” simply provides the oxidizer to 
burn the petroleum rocket fuel.) 

The second-stage booster for most NASA 
systems, including those still on the drawing 
boards, is powered by hydrogen. Hydrogen 
is highly attractive as a rocket fuel because 
it is the lightest of all the elements and pro- 
vides the most push per pound. The oil 
industry is not a volume supplier of hydrogen 
at the present time, but as demand grows, it 
could easily become one. Many refining proc- 
esses use hydrogen to improve the color 
and odor of certain petroleum products, as 
well as to change their chemical nature. 
The refinery complex is thus accustomed to 
making and handling hydrogen for its own 
use and can be specifically designed to make 
larger volumes of hydrogen as an end prod- 
uct. 

Space vehicles will require special lubri- 
cants, hydraulic fluilds, and cooling fluids. 
Lubrication problems connected with space 
machinery are among the most challenging 
facing science and the aerospace industry. 
Besides the temperature extremes, outer 
space imposes a near total vacuum and zero 
gravity; oils and greases either vaporize or 
simply creep away from the component they 
need to lubricate. Someone has suggested 
it may be easier for man to reach the moon 
than to close the door of his spacecraft after 
he’s crawled out. These obstacles will be 
hurdled, of course, as petroleum research de- 
velops new techniques for lubrication. 

Development of new energy sources, 
spurred by space vehicle requirements, may 
appear to jeopardize petroleum’s future. In- 
stead, they will probably open new oil in- 
dustry markets. One such development is 
thermionic power, the direct conversion of 
heat to power. Using heat supplied by nat- 
ural gas or petroleum-derived propane, the 
power package can already run small elec- 
trical home appliances. Another promising 
energy source is thermoelectric power, in 
which a semiconductor, when heated, causes 
electric current to flow. The same process 
ean produce extreme cold, and this could be 
harnessed for refrigeration. 

The fuel cell, which generates power di- 
rectly from chemical reaction, is attracting 
more attention than other energy- conversion 
devices, A workable fuel cell exists and is 
being used for specialized applications, but 
it is far from being a perfected and econom- 
ical apparatus. The basic advantage of the 
fuel cell is that it operates at about 80-per- 
cent efficiency, as compared with 35- to 50- 
percent efficiency of the internal combustion 
engine. That is why scientists and engineers 
of more than 50 companies are working fe- 
verishly to perfect a practical fuel cell. 
Humble, through its scientific affiliate, is a 
leader among oil companies engaged in this 
field of research, seeking to make sure that 
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when the fuel cell finally does become prac- 
tical, it will operate on petroleum fuel. 

The oil industry, which now supples al- 
most three-fourths of the mineral energy 
produced in the United States, has played 
an important role in the rise of America to 
a world power, helped make possible an un- 
precedented standard of living, and helped 
transform the economy of many underde- 
veloped nations. The space age poses some 
special challenges, but the industry's past 
progress and its current contributions to 
space technology point to a bright future. 
The needs for petroleum as an essential re- 
source will continue to soar as man reaches 
for the stars. 


THIS REFORM IS PLAIN DOUBLE 
TAXATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of devising a tax structure that will 
create the greatest incentive for eco- 
nomic expansion and at the same time 
be fair in its application to all taxpayers 
is indeed difficult. 

We must always work toward the goal 
of a tax as nearly perfect as we can make 
it but I strongly believe that it is a mis- 
take to try to perform all the reforms 
in our tax system at one time. We must 
establish a priority in order to accom- 
plish first things first. 

The problems engendered by trying to 
do too much at one time are aptly illus- 
trated in an editorial that appeared in 
the June 20 edition of the Denver Post. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THis REFORM Is PLAIN DOUBLE TAXATION 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has been busy in Washington putting to- 
gether, at President Kennedy's request but 
not in his best interest, a package of what 
are loosely called tax reforms. The assembly 
job has not yet been completed, but from 
the looks of some of the pieces, the com- 
mittee is putting together a monster. 

The latest piece of this Frankenstein prod- 
uct agreed on by Co WILBUR 
Murs’ committee is the scheme to raise 
(mind you, this is part of the Kennedy tax 
reduction package) $500 million in new rey- 
enue by curbing itemized tax deductions for 
individuals. 

Under the proposed restrictions, individ- 
ual taxpayers would no longer be allowed to 
take deductions from taxable income for 
State and local taxes paid on gasoline, auto 
tags and drivers licenses, cigarettes and 
beverages or on a variety of selective sales 
taxes (like levies on hotel bills) or special 
taxes. 

So far, congressional and administration 
tax writers have not proposed eliminating 
the deduction of such big items as State and 
local real estate taxes, income taxes or gen- 
eral sales taxes. But the direction they are 
taking is clear, and it would only be a short 
step through this open door for the elimina- 
tion of such deductions as well. 

Thus the general taxpayer would be paying 
on already-taxed income, one more ce 
of double taxation and a rather blatant one 
at that. 

Just how widespread would be the effect 
of the tentative Ways and Means Committee 
decision to restrict the itemized deductions 
for taxes paid is indicated by Treasury figures 
which show that deductions were itemized 
on 24 million of the 61 million individual 
income tax returns filed in 1961. 

These tax-on-tax provisions are 
to be committee substitutes for the so-called 
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reforms proposed by the administration 
which would have disallowed itemized de- 
ductions unless they exceeded 5 percent of 
a taxpayer’s income. Administraton pro- 
posals could have had an adverse effect on 
charitable donations, persons paying mort- 
gage interest and so on. The committee's 
provisions are less severe, particularly as 
they affect certain groups—tlike real estate 
interests. The committee is also being more 
gentle on the oil industry. 

This newspaper warned when the Presi- 
dent tied his tax cut proposal to a tax re- 
form package that he was hobbling chances 
for both a meaningful tax cut (one that 
could spur both investment and consump- 
tion) and real reform. 

We foresaw that every so-called reform 
would affect some interest or group and that 
each would have to have its chance to make 
its case. Obviously, the lobbyists have been 
active. The committee's work to date shows 
that. 

One thing we didn’t foresee was that the 
committee, faced with the choice of reform- 
ing against a group which could actively 
lobby and reforming against the general tax- 
payers, would give the works to the latter. 
But the tax-on-tax proposal which has now 
been put in the projected bill is that kind 
of reform. 

The recent curb on expense account deduc- 
tions, plus the wavering doubletalk about 
tying tax reform to tax reduction, has made 
Americans more tax-conscious than at any 
time in our history since the Boston tea 
party. 

So, if the general taxpayers don’t have a 
lobby, they do have a way of fighting back. 
They can do so at the polls on election day, 
and it is there that they may pay Mr. Ken- 
nedy back for the work of a democratically 
dominated committee, 

We don’t know whether this thought will 
give the tax writers pause. But their progress 
toward reform to date certainly should. If 
this is the best they can do, they ought to 
give up the effort. 


COURT SPOKE TWICE ON RELIGION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
heard many persons express the opinion 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been overly zealous in pre- 
venting any sort of infringement upon 
our freedom of religion. 

I do not share that criticism, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I would question why those 
who are so quick to criticize the Court 
on this issue have not noticed a decision 
which upholds the right of an individual 
American to practice her religious beliefs 
as she sees fit. 

An excellent editorial on this question 
appeared in the June 23 edition of the 
Denver Post. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[The Denver Post, June 23, 1963] 
Court SPOKE TWICE ON RELIGION 

On the same day that the U.S. Supreme 
Court outlawed prayers and ceremonial read- 
ing of the Bible in public school programs, 
the Court handed down another decision on 
religion, which ought not to be overlooked 
or neglected. 

In the prayer decision, the Court broad- 
ened and strengthened that part of the 
first amendment forbidding a government 
establishment of religion. In the other de- 
cision—the one given less public attention— 
the Court broadened and strengthened that 
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part of the amendment which forbids gov- 
ernment interference with the free exercise 
of religion. 

The free exercise case involved a woman in 
South Carolina who was denied unemploy- 
ment benefits by the State on the ground 
that she refused to accept suitable work 
when it was offered to her. 

The rejected jobs required work on Satur- 
day, a day regarded as the Sabbath by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church and a day on 
which members of the church are prohibited 
from working. The woman in the case was 
a member of that church. 

The Supreme Court found that the policy 
of the State forced the woman to choose be- 
tween following the precepts of her religion 
and forfeiting benefits, on the one hand, and 
abandoning one of the precepts of her reli- 
gion to accept work, on the other hand. 

“Governmental imposition of such a 
choice,” the Court said, “puts the same kind 
of burden upon the free exercise of religion 
as would a fine imposed against appellant 
for the Saturday worship.” 

The burden on the free exercise of religion, 
the Court said, is not justified in this case 
by any compelling State interest. 

The Court shows no less zeal in this case 
in preventing government from burdening 
the exercise of religion than it does in the 
prayer case in preventing government from 

religion through officially prom- 
ulgated prayers and Bible reading in the 
public schools. 

Under the first amendment, the Court says, 
the Government is obliged to protect reli- 
gious rights without fostering a State reli- 
gion; the free exercise of religion must be 
respected, even as the establishment of 
religion is to be avoided. 

Considered together, as it was obviously 
intended that they should be, these decisions 
give an impression of a Court much more 
understanding of, and even favorable dis- 
posed toward, America’s religious tradition 
than some of its critics would credit it with 
being. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the bill (S. 1745), 
which the clerk will read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1745) to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE COMMON 
MARKET 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
September of 1961, I spoke in the Senate 
of the European Economic Community 
and its implications for American agri- 
culture. At that time I pointed to the 
fact that the United States had given 
strong support to the Community on the 
assumption that it would develop a 
liberal trade policy, not only within the 
Common Market, but also in its relation- 
ships with third countries. 

It was my hope that the European 
Economic Community would develop an 
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agricultural policy internationally ori- 
ented, promoting efficient production on 
a competitive trade basis. It was 
obvious that the Community’s agricul- 
tural policy also could affect the entire 
course of free world commercial policy. 
Agricultural and industrial trade have a 
close interrelationship. It would be ex- 
tremely shortsighted to try to maintain 
high protection barriers in one and free 
competition in the other. 

Since my speech of September 22, 1961, 
I have closely observed activities of the 
European Economic Community because 
I feel it has great potential for good. 
Also, the United States has demonstrated 
its commitment to a liberal trade policy 
in the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act. 

The tremendous productivity of the 
American farmer is enabling us not only 
to eat better than any country in the 
world, but also to be the world’s largest 
exporters of agricultural products—20 
percent of the world total. Our $5 bil- 
lion export market is of great signifi- 
cance not only for our farmers, but also 
to many business and laboring men and 
women who market, transport, store, 
and process these commodities. In 
addition, agricultural exports are of 
major importance to our international 
balance of payments, as President Ken- 
nedy has pointed out. 

Currently, the Common Market is our 
largest outlet for farm products. Its 
present and potential importance in the 
foreign trade field is being made increas- 
ingly aware to us. In 1962, we exported 
to the Common Market about 23 percent 
of our total agricultural exports. How- 
ever, more importantly, the Common 
Market purchased over one-third of all 
U.S. agricultural exports sold for dollars. 

Every segment of American agricul- 
ture has expressed the sincere desire that 
the Common Market follow liberal trade 
policies as its common agricultural pol- 
icy evolves. 

Mr. President, how the Community 
reaches its goal of a common agricul- 
tural policy will be the major factor in 
determining whether the nations of the 
free world develop their agricultural 
policies within an international context, 
or within the framework of narrow 
nationalistic interests. On the decision 
of the EEC depends not only the course 
of agricultural trade, but of international 
trade generally. I do not think it is 
either in the interest of the Common 
Market or in the interests of the friendly 
agricultural exporting countries that in- 
ternational trade be sacrificed by the 
EEC in achieving a common agricultural 
policy. Inward looking highly protec- 
tionist policies inevitably raise food 
prices to consumers. Resources which 
could be more productively applied else- 
where would be encouraged to stay in 
farming. The economic growth of the 
Community would be reduced. 

I am deeply concerned by the growing 
evidence that the EEC is moving toward 
a protectionist trade restrictive policy 
oriented toward itself. The Community 
has refused to give fixed tariff bindings 
on agricultural imports of most competi- 
tive agricultural products. These in- 
clude wheat, feed grains, rice, poultry, 
dairy products and most meat products. 
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The EEC has indicated that these items 
will be subjected to variable levies, and 
for many products there will be mini- 
mum import prices in addition. 

By the use of a variable levy there is 
assurance that imports can enter the 
market only at prices higher than the 
level of domestic support prices. Using 
wheat as an example, if EEC domestic 
support prices are at $2.75 a bushel, and 
imports are offered at the frontier for $2 
a bushel, a levy of at least $0.75 per 
bushel would be collected on imports. 
If import prices dropped to $1.75 a bush- 
el, the variable levy would increase to $1. 

The Common Market’s protective sys- 
tem for broilers is a complex of levies 
and charges. 

First of all, the EEC established a 
“gate price“ —a minimum import price. 
The purpose of the gate price is a pro- 
tective wall. While our negotiators were 
told it was based upon production costs 
in third countries, such as Denmark and 
the United States, actually there was no 
relationship between the gate price and 
our own costs. The gate price was 
established at a landed price of about 33 
cents a pound for ready-to-cook broilers. 
Our domestic prices for broilers have not 
reflected a landed price as high as this 
figure for many years. 

In addition to the gate price, the EEC 
Commission established what it called 
the poultry levy. For outside countries, 
such as the United States, this levy con- 
sists of three parts: First, the old ad 
valorem tariff existing prior to the issu- 
ance of the poultry regulation, but with 
a slight downward adjustment; second, 
the difference in value of feed grains 
needed to produce a pound of broilers 
inside and outside of the Community; 
and, third, a 2-percent ad valorem duty, 
to give a preference to producers within 
the Community. 

When you wrap it all up, it means sim- 
ply this: A few years ago, German con- 
sumers were able to buy U.S. poultry by 
paying a 5-cent-a-pound import duty. 
At that rate, U.S. producers could com- 
pete with other suppliers. Today, the 
total import fees have jumped to over 14 
cents a pound. Because our exporters 
can land broiler chickens at Hamburg 
for roughly 30 to 31 cents a pound, these 
levies figure out at about 45 percent ad 
valorem—a highly excessive rate. 

What have been the effects of this 
complicated system on trade? 

First of all, this system has really 
worked to limit imports from outside 
countries to the markets of the Commu- 
nity, particularly West Germany. Our 
trade has suffered the most. For the 
first 9 months of the new system, West 
German imports of poultry from all 
sources have dropped to 70 percent of 
the previous year’s comparable 9-month 
period. 

I mention poultry primarily because 
this situation is indicative of what the 
future may offer unless a change is made 
in the temporary adjustments and levels 
which have been provided with respect 
to the importation of poultry, and unless 
there can be a reversal of this trend; be- 
cause unless that is done we shall find 
that American agricultural imports will 
be under an almost unsupportable bur- 
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den, and under limitations and protec- 
tionist policies that will cripple our agri- 
cultural export business. 

Sharp gains have been achieved by 
Belgium and France, and the Nether- 
lands has about held its own. So the 
drop in trade has been at the expense 
of outside countries—particularly the 
United States. Imports of U.S. poultry 
were only about 40 percent of the 1961- 
62 level and only about 75 percent of the 
1960-61 level. 

U.S. flour millers have been adversely 
affected by Common Market regulations 
through loss of exports. Practically all 
U.S. flour exports to the EEC have been 
going to the Netherlands. These were 
valued at about $7 million in 1961-62. 

This is what happened: First, there 
was set a threshold price. Then, there 
was added a margin for milling plus an 
additional amount to protect EEC mill- 
ers, less an allowance to offset returns 
from bran sales, less a consumer flour 
subsidy. This is quite a complicated for- 
mula. It means that, first, the Common 
Market levy which had been $14 per ton 
was more than tripled, and, second, it 
practically shut off this export business. 

I know the executive branch is going 
to bat to obtain a substantial reduction 
in this levy. 

I wish to make the record clear that 
prior to President Kennedy’s journey to 
Western Europe, certain Senators signed 
a letter which was given to the President. 
I personally delivered it to him last week. 
The letter stated our deep concern over 
the trade tariff policies or protectionist 
policies of the Common Market coun- 
tries. We wanted the President of the 
United States to have that letter as an 
indication of the deep concern on the 
part of Congress itself; because, after 
all, foreign trade is not merely a matter 
that is in the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government. Congress 
makes trade policy. Congress passed 
the Trade Expansion Act. We can alter 
that act and can affect the administra- 
—— of it by amendments and by redue- 
ions. 

The countries of Western Europe and 
their finance ministers, trade ministers, 
and industrial and agricultural repre- 
sentatives ought to know that the Con- 
gress of the United States cannot afford 
to stand idly by while vast areas of the 
United States are adversely affected 
economically by the protectionist, na- 
tionalistic, restrictive policies of the 
Common Market countries as they are 
being currently developed. 

I also wish to stress my great concern 
about the proposed increase in import 
duty on crude soybean and cottonseed 
oil entering the Common Market. The 
proposed levy will double the rate from 
5 to 10 percent ad valorem. European 
oilseed crushers have accesss to U.S. soy- 
beans with no import duty. This pro- 
vides them with a basic source of raw 
material which can be converted into 
both oil and meal. It would appear 
equitable that no special favors should 
be made for European crushers, and that 
soybean and cottonseed oil should enter 
free of duty, just as soybeans do. 

The crucial elements are the internal 
target prices or support prices to be 
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established for grains by the Community. 
These prices will give us another signal 
as to the direction agricultural policies 
of the Community take. If these price 
targets are established at unreasonably 
high levels, the result will be uneconomic 
production within the Community rather 
than imports from friendly supplying 
nations. Consumer prices for animal 
products within the Community will be 
unnecessarily increased, and imports of 
feed grains, dairy and livestock products 
gradually will disappear. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the economic implications of such a de- 
velopment. Already our country is bur- 
dened with surpluses which are price 
depressing. If such surpluses are in- 
creased merely because we are unable 
to sell at reasonable prices in interna- 
tional markets, the economic conse- 
quences for American agriculture can be 
disastrous and there can be no bailing us 
out by more price support programs at 
home. 

We must fight with everything at our 
command for a fair share of the inter- 
national market. The only way I know 
to do that is to speak frankly, forceful- 
ly, and effectively to the European Com- 
mon Market officers who are responsi- 
ble for trade policy. 

If the United States and other agri- 
cultural exporting nations are to be as- 
sured an opportunity to sell in the EEC 
markets, it is of major importance that 
these price goals be set at moderate 
levels. 

In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
the United States will bring a new tool 
to future negotiations with respect to 
trade matters with other nations. This 
act provides the framework for U.S. par- 
ticipation in trade negotiations. One of 
the mandates of this law is to maintain 
access to export markets for all our 
products—agricultural as well as indus- 
trial 


Mr. President, this Congress stated its 
purpose in passing the Trade Expansion 
Act, as follows: 

Through trade agreements affording mu- 
tual trade benefits to stimulate the economic 
growth of the United States and maintain 
and enlarge foreign markets for American 
products, to strengthen economic relations 
with foreign countries through the develop- 
ment of open and nondiscriminatory trad- 
ing in the free world, and to prevent Com- 
munist economic penetration. 


Broad authority is given the Presi- 
dent to negotiate tariff reductions of 50 
percent and even up to 100 percent, in 
some cases. There are special provisions 
which will facilitate negotiating tariff 
reductions with the EEC in broad cate- 
gories of products. All members of 
GATT will benefit since the reductions 
negotiated under this authority will be 
applied on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
The broad concessions authorized to be 
negotiated by this act can bring about a 
great era of more liberal trade with mu- 
tual benefits. 

However, I wish to call attention to 
section 252 of the Trade Expansion Act. 
This section directs the President to take 
all feasible and appropriate steps to elim- 
inate unjustifiable import restrictions 
maintained by any country against U.S. 
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agricultural products. Such steps may 
include retaliatory action against im- 
ports from the country in question and 
withholding of concessions and most fa- 
vored nation treatment from that coun- 


Furthermore, where we see discrim- 
ination in the treatment of trade and 
products, we can go to GATT and insist 
that the rules of the organization be ap- 
plied. It seems to me that this will be 
one of the logical developments if the 
present trend of the EEC continues. 

I am opposed to an apparent increase 
in agricultural protectionism by the 
Common Market. I believe that the 
EEC fully understands our determina- 
tion to work for expanding trade oppor- 
tunities for efficient agricultural export- 
ers. This is one of the things the 
administration is doing—informing the 
EEC in a vigorous and forthright man- 
ner just how we feel about those actions 
which have a strong flavor of protec- 
tionism. 

Mr. President, trade must be a two- 
way street. It would function best if 
those items on which the Common Mar- 
ket countries have a competitive advan- 
tage are exported to us and, similarly, 
if we exported those items on which we 
have a competitive advantage. 

American officials also have been 
forthright in their expressions. I have 
been pleased by the fact that not only 
Government people but also representa- 
tives of farm, processing, export, and 
other groups have given voice to their 
concern in trips abroad. For example, 
I received a detailed report on a meet- 
ing in Brussels where representatives of 
the soybean processing industry met 
with EEC officials. 

What can we in Congress do about this 
situation? 

First, I wish to congratulate the exec- 
utive branch in its choice of Christian 
Herter as chief trade negotiator. He is 
doing an outstanding job for the United 
States. Second, I would suggest to the 
executive branch that the personnel as- 
signed to do the negotiating not be those 
men and women that the various depart- 
ments just happen to be able to spare at 
that particular time. There are not 
necessarily the best for this purpose. 
There is no greater service that the most 
competent Government officials can pro- 
vide the American people than a willing- 
ness to accept an assignment in the 
forthcoming negotiations. This corps of 
officials should go forward with the same 
zeal as the members of the Peace Corps. 
Actually, and fundamentally, they are 
a Trade Peace Corps. Let us send the 
best. Third, I would urge the support by 
the Congress of a resolution I am in- 
troducing jointly with the distinguished 
minority leader, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. It 
urges the executive branch to exert 
strenuous efforts to obtain continued ex- 
port outlets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts and to employ its energies to assure 
opportunities for export trade for US. 
agricultural commodities in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which 
deserves bipartisan support. I was 
pleased to read the following from a 
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statement by the Republican members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture: 


We support a unified and bipartisan effort 
to hold and expand markets for U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities in the European Com- 
mon Market. We have already taken the 
initiative in this regard by pledging our full 
cooperation to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 


Let the negotiators go forward in the 
full knowledge of the support of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution I 
have submitted today, which is cospon- 
sored by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen], the minority leader, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 51) was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
directs the President to take all appropriate 
and feasible steps to eliminate unjustifiable 
import restrictions maintained by any coun- 
try against United States agricultural prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas United States agriculture has a 
vital stake in the European Common Mar- 
ket, and while wishing to see it prosper, de- 
sires to share in this market; and 

Whereas a significant part of our $1,200,- 
000,000 export earnings from sales of agri- 
cultural commodities to the European Eco- 
nomic Community is threatened with 
resultant adverse effects on our balance of 
payments; and 

Whereas there is evidence that the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community is taking ac- 
tions which impair agricultural exports 
from the United States and other third coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas there is a need for reduction in 
trade barriers affecting the ability of United 
States farmers to export, and this can be 
achieved by using the rules and principles 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; and 

Whereas the continued unity and strength 
of the free world is fundamentally involved 
in these actions of the European Economic 
Community which affect world trade in agri- 
cultural commodities; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that United States negotiators with the 
European Economic Community obtain ade- 
quate assurance that access to export mar- 
kets for our agricultural products be main- 
tained, so as to result in an expanding 
mutually beneficial system of world trade; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress urges the ex- 
ecutive branch to continue to use all its 
resources to expand trade in agricultural 
commodities on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
and to take whatever action may be neces- 
sary to require all signatories to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to abide 
by its standards and provisions. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send the resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 51) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day the negotiations begin in Geneva on 
the matter of poultry markets in the 
GATT organization. It will be a very 
critical meeting. It will affect every 
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area of our country. I am hopeful that 
our Government will persist and prevail 
in its determination to apply fair stand- 
ards of economic competition in the 
world markets. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
make the point of no quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a quo- 
rum call with the understanding that the 
Senator from Rhode Island will not lose 
the floor and will have the floor at the 
end of the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1745) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate, S. 1745, authorizes ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for plant and facility construc- 
tion for the fiscal year 1964. 

It was reported by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy without dissent. I 
shall briefly review the highlights of the 
bill and shall be happy to answer any 
specific question that may be raised by 
any Member. 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
quested authorizations in the amount of 
$233 million for the fiscal year 1964. The 
Joint Committee has allowed a total au- 
thorization of approximately $216 mil- 
lion—or, in other words, a cut of about 
7 percent below the Commission’s re- 
quest. 

Section 101 of the bill authorizes ap- 
propriations of $172,562,000 for new con- 
struction projects. The Commission had 
requested $184 million under this sec- 
tion. The cut of $12 million reflects the 
Committee’s decision to defer authoriza- 
tion of the so-called military compact 
reactor project. 

After very lengthy hearings before the 
Joint Committee, it was determined that, 
because of budgetary limitations, the 
military compact reactor program would 
be stretched out by almost 2 years. In 
summary, the committee decided that 
deferring the authorization of this proj- 
ect would not affect the schedule for de- 
veloping a mobile, compact source of nu- 
clear electricity to meet the Army’s needs. 

In general, the sum of $172 million au- 
thorized under section 101 provides for 
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a relatively modest construction pro- 
gram which is necessary in order to keep 
atomic energy facilities up to date with 
the latest developments in both the mili- 
tary and peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. 

Next, I should like to turn to two pro- 
grams of foreign cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy which 
are covered in sections 103 and 106 of 
the bill. 

Section 103 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of an additional $7.5 million for the 
joint research and development program 
with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity, a group of six nations working 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. I 
think it is important to note that all of 
these funds are spent in the United 
States, and that the nations of the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community will 
match the contribution of the United 
States. On the basis of testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee, I think it can 
be said that this has been a very success- 
ful program which in effect permits the 
United States to obtain twice as much 
for its research dollar. 

Section 106 covers another significant 
program of atomic cooperation with a 
foreign government. Under this section, 
$5.5 million is authorized for a coopera- 
tive program, with West German au- 
thorities, which we hope will lead to the 
development of a new and improved nu- 
clear fuel for generating power from the 
atom. 

The West Germans will provide and 
operate a reactor plant at a total esti- 
mated cost of $20 million to $25 million. 
The United States, for its part, will 
spend up to $5.5 million for the develop- 
ment and procurement of the nuclear 
fuel, which will then be tested in the 
German reactor. If the United States 
carried out this program by itself, an es- 
timated additional $10 million would be 
required for construction of a test re- 
actor. 

In general, this appears to be a 
promising research program which 
should operate to the benefit of both 
governments, and advance the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Returning to our domestic program 
for the development of civilian nuclear 
power, let us look briefly at sections 104 
and 105. Under section 104(a), an 
additional $709,000 is authorized for re- 
search and development on the fast- 
breeder reactor concept. This is a pro- 
gram aimed at the development of a 
reactor which may produce as much 
fuel as it consumes, or even more. In 
addition, under section 104(b), the 
Commission is authorized to waive 
charges for the use of nuclear fuel un- 
der the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. This waiver of the 
Commission’s normal charges has 
proved to be an important stimulus to 
the construction of private reactors. 

It is important to note that the Com- 
mission requested the authorization of 
$5 million in additional appropriations 
for the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program, as well as greater 
latitude in using funds under the pro- 
gram. On the basis of a very searching 
review, the Joint Committee was able 
to conclude that funds were generally 
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available within the cooperative power 
reactor demonstration program, and 
sufficient to meet the foreseeable needs 
of the program. Accordingly, the ad- 
ditional funds and authority requested 
by the Commission were not allowed 
by the committee. 

Another highlight of the domestic 
civilian nuclear power program is the 
authorization of $30 million for the con- 
struction of a prototype spectral shift 
nuclear reactor, provided in section 105 
of the bill. The spectral shift is one 
of the five or six prototypes which the 
Commission recommended for construc- 
tion in its comprehensive report to the 
President of the United States, in No- 
vember of last year, on the civilian nu- 
clear power program. Very briefly, the 
spectral shift is a type of reactor which 
has the potential advantage of making 
more efficient use of nuclear fuel and 
reducing the costs associated with the 
fabrication and reprocessing of such 
fuel. Under the terms of the legislation, 
the reactor can be constructed under a 
cooperative arrangement with either a 
public or private utility or industrial 
organization. 

The Commission has testified that it 
will proceed with the construction of the 
reactor under the most economically at- 
tractive conditions consistent with the 
objectives of the Government. 

In summary, Mr. President, I think 
this bill represents the best thinking of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, ar- 
rived at after very extensive and search- 
ing hearings. It is a modest, but very 
necessary, bill; and I urge its favorable 
consideration by the Senate. 

In considering this bill, Mr. President, 
and what I have said here today, I think 
it is important to keep in mind that the 
bill before us now authorizes appropria- 
tions only for construction and for the 
Cooperative Power Reactor Demonstra- 
tion Program. All other appropriations 
made to the Atomic Energy Commission 
are made pursuant to a “blanket” au- 
thorization which is contained in section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

To give some perspective on this mat- 
ter, I point out that this bill authorizes 
$216 million in appropriations, as com- 
pared with overall funds of $2% billion 
requested by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1964. In other 
words, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has been able to review only 
about 8 percent of the funds requested 
for the atomic energy program. These 
figures point up a problem which is be- 
coming more grave every year. 

Under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the Congress created 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
as its specialized arm for dealing with 
atomic energy matters. For the past 18 
years, the committee has endeavored to 
fulfill its vital responsibility as the con- 
gressional “watchdog” over the atomic 
energy program. An examination of the 
record shows that the committee has 
been conscientious and generally bipar- 
tisan in its handling of atomic energy 
affairs. 

But now, after 18 years, we have run 
up against a problem which is seriously 
impairing the ability of the Joint Com- 
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mittee to carry out its statutory responsi- 
bilities under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. We have run up against the ironic 
fact that while the committee has a 
wide and sweeping responsibility for the 
review of the entire atomic energy pro- 
gram, it lacks the authority to review 
over 92 percent of the funds requested 
for the atomic energy program. 

Mr. President, the current state of the 
law is simply not in accord with proper 
principles of political and fiscal respon- 
sibility. If the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is to properly fulfill the 
trust vested in it by the Congress and 
the American people, it must have au- 
thority at least equal to the heavy re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon it by law. 

After extensive deliberation, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, without dissent, voted to add a 
new section 107 to this authorization bill 
which will require the authorization of 
all appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

I believe that the enactment of this 
provision will enable the Joint Commit- 
tee to be of greater assistance to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses 
in their complex task of handling the 
atomic energy budget. 

It will provide the Joint Committee 
with the authority it needs to do the job 
canoa for by the Atomic Energy Act of 

The end result can only be better, more 
meaningful control over the atomic en- 
ergy program, to the benefit of the Con- 
gress, the taxpayers, and the Nation. 

Mr. President, I urge the enactment 
of S. 1745 in the form reported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
little I would add to the comprehensive 
discussion of S. 1745 as presented by the 


distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


In general, I believe that the bill has 
received the most careful scrutiny by the 
Joint Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Legislation. The cut of 7 percent below 
the authorization requested by the ad- 
ministration is indicative of the careful 
review to which this bill has been sub- 
jected. In general, I would say that the 
“fat” has been trimmed from the budg- 
et, where the “fat” could be trimmed 
without seriously affecting the Nation’s 
atomic energy program. 

I believe that the bill enacted in the 
form recommended by the committee 
will provide the authorization necessary 
for a modern atomic energy establish- 
ment. 

I would like, however, to stress the 
importance of section 107 of this bill 
which would amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to require prior congres- 
sional authorization of all appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This is a requirement which is, in my 
view, long overdue. 

In the early days of the atomic energy 
program, it was possible for the Con- 
gress to exercise a significant degree of 
control over the program through the 
requirement for authorization of con- 
struction funds. But now that the basic 
capital plant is in being, the heart of the 
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atomic energy program may be found in 
the extensive operating budget, and it 
is precisely here that the Joint Com- 
“roca on Atomic Energy has no author- 

y. 

As the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island has stated, the Congress, in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, entrusted the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy with 
unusual and far-reaching powers in or- 
der to make it an effective “watchdog” 
over the atomic energy program. In 
furtherance of this responsibility, the 
Joint Committee held extensive hearings 
this year on the proposed AEC authori- 
zation bill which covers only construc- 
tion items and the cooperative power re- 
actor demonstration program. It is 
ironic that these extensive hearings 
cover a bill which represents only about 
8 percent of the overall atomic energy 
budget of almost 8294 billion. 

But the simple irony of this situation 
is not the only cause for concern. The 
fact is that although the Joint Com- 
mittee is responsible to the Congress 
and the American people for surveil- 
lance of the entire atomic energy pro- 
gram, it lacks the statutory authority to 
review over 90 percent of the atomic 
energy budget. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time 
has arrived when some remedial action 
must be taken. The Joint Committee is 
rapidly finding it impossible to fulfill 
the responsibility imposed upon it by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The com- 
mittee has developed an unusual degree 
of experience in the field of atomic en- 
ergy over the past 18 years. Common- 
sense indicates that the Congress should 
be able to avail itself of the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of the Joint 
Committee in making decisions about the 
atomic energy program. The Appropri- 
ations Committees of both Houses should 
have this type of service—and the Con- 
gress and the American people, above 
all, deserve nothing less. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I join with 
the chairman of the Joint Committee 
and with the Members from both sides of 
the aisle in urging the enactment of this 
bill in the form reported by the Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his excellent contribu- 
tion to the consideration of the bill. I 
join him in saying that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, consisting of 
Members from both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, strongly sup- 
ports the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. First, I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island for the work 
that he has done on the bill. He has 
done an excellent piece of work. The 
program is very much needed. Natu- 
rally, I am pleased to find on page 2, 
line 8, of the bill the following: 

Project 64-A-4, additional waste storage 
facilities, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$7,700,000. 


I believe that is the language of the 
bill. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
South Carolina is absolutely correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Also, on page 4, line 
20, I notice the item: 

Project 64-e-10, modifications to radio- 
active materials handling facilities, Savannah 
River, South Carolina, $1,000,000. 


I thank the Senator for including those 
items in the bill. I know that we will 
use the facilities, and they will be very 
beneficial to all the people of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. For those Senators, 
including the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas, who did not have an opportunity to 
go into all the details in regard to the 
proposed legislation, I commend the sen- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island and the 
other members of the committee for the 
rather extended hearings which have 
been held. I have glanced through them 
briefly. As a Member of the Senate who 
is not on the committee, I feel that we 
can well depend upon the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. Therefore, I 
shall support the approval of this au- 
thorization. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise 
for two purposes this afternoon. A little 
later I shall discuss the Cuban situation 
and then repeat a concrete suggestion. 
However, before I enter into that dis- 
cussion, I want to comment a bit about 
the atomic energy authorization bill 
which is before the Senate this after- 
noon, 

Our atomic energy program has ac- 
complished a great many things. It is 
not my purpose to review those accom- 
plishments at this time, nor to speak 
with authority concerning the legisla- 
tion. I happen to be the most junior 
member of that joint committee. How- 
ever, I wish to make some general ob- 
servations about it. 

This is my first opportunity to have 
served on a joint committee composed of 
Members of the House and the Senate 
that has legislative authority. That ex- 
perience has not only been interesting 
and gratifying, but the idea of a joint 
committee has worked very well, The 
cooperation between Members from the 
House and Members from the Senate has 
been excellent. The rules of the proce- 
dure that they follow recognize both 
bodies as coordinate ones in the legisla- 
tive branch. No difficulties in respect 
thereto, and no jealousies, have arisen. 
I also wish to pay my respects to the 
chairman of the Joint Committee, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. 

This bill carries a new provision which 
I believe is very much in the general in- 
terest. Prior hereto only about 8 per- 
cent of the budget for the atomic energy 
program came before the Joint Commit- 
tee for annual authorization. The origi- 
nal law had a continuing authorization 
for a great part of the atomic energy 
program. The requests for 92 percent of 
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the amount of money being spent in that 
field would come only before the Appro- 
priations Committee. The legislative 
committee, the committee which has the 
staff ts in this one field, the com- 
mittee that is devoted to the problems 
and programs of atomic energy, had no 
opportunity to periodically review those 
requests. 

This authorization bill carries an 
amendment to the substantive law. It 
will now provide that expenditures for 
substantially all of the atomic energy 
program will have to be authorized an- 
nually. This is good budgeting. It is 
necessary if we are to have coordinated 
programs. It is necessary if we are to 
operate under a system of reasonable 
control over expenditures. In making 
this statement, I voice or imply no criti- 
cism whatever of the Appropriations 
Committees. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the various subcommittees 
are well equipped with competent staffs. 
The members are devoted to their jobs. 
They spend long hours at their work. 
They have to consider a variety of sub- 
jects—public works, military, health, 
Government operations, costs of the de- 
partments, legislative appropriations, 
and countless other matters. So what is 
being done today is no reflection upon 
those fine committees. I believe it will 
enable them to perform their work easier, 
It will mean there will be two commit- 
tees to review our atomic energy pro- 
gram. It will mean the Appropriations 
Committee will not be faced with a re- 
quest for money that the Commission 
must have right now. The committee 
will be in a position to ask the question, 
“Has this been authorized? Has the 
Committee on Atomic Energy gone into 
it?” 

I hope this bill, when it passes the 
House, will carry this provision. I think 
it is a step forward in good budgeting. 
I wish to express my concurrence with 
the entire committee, and particularly 
the chairman, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], in this recommen- 
dation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. PLANT on FACILITY ACQUISITION 
or ConstTruction.—There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 26la. (1) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of 
$172,562,000 for acquisition or condemnation 
of any real property or any facility or for 
plant or facility acquisition, construction, 
or expansion, as follows: 

(a) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-a-1, modifications to produc- 
tion and supporting installations, $5,000,000. 

Project 64-a-2, waste fractionization fa- 
cilities, Richland, Washington, $3,700,000. 

Project 64-a-3, additional waste storage fa- 
cilities, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,400,000, 
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Project 64-a-4, additional waste storage 
facilities, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$7,700,000. 

(b) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-b-1, additional boiler for heat- 
ing plant, Richland, Washington, $700,000. 

(e) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-c-1, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 64—c-2, explosive component plant, 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, $1,- 
590,000, 

Project 64-c-3, radiography facility, Sandia 
Base, New Mexico, $275,000. 

Project 64-c-4, nuclear safety facility, 
Rocky Flats, Colorado, $1,500,000. 

Project 64—c-5, fabrication building addi- 
tion, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $2,140,000. 

(d) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-d-1, theoretical and computa- 
tions building, Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, California, $3,500,000. 

Project 64-d-2, additions to administration 
and computer buildings, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, New Mexico, $2,400,000. 

Project 64-d-3, technical area utility im- 
provements, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $865,000. 

Project 64-d-4, steamplant addition, 
Sandia Base, New Mexico, $655,000. 

Project 64-d-5, test range improvements, 
Tonopah, Nevada, $760,000. 

Project 64-d-6, base construction, Nevada 
Test Site, $4,000,000. 

Project 64-d-7, manufacturing standards 
laboratory, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $720,000. 

Project 64-d-8, instrument maintenance 
and standards addition, Y-12 plant, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, $590,000. 

Project 64-d-9, addition to development 
laboratory, Y-12 plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$1,700,000. 

(e) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 64-e-1, modifications to reactor 
facilities, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-2, fast reactor test facility, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
$17,000,000. 

Project 64-e-3, SNAP development and test 
facilities, Santa Susana, California, $500,000. 

Project 64-e-4, nuclear safety engineering 
test facilities, National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, Idaho, $19,400,000. 

Project 64-e-5, expansion of expended core 
facility, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-6, support facilities for ad- 
vanced space power systems, National Reac- 
tor Testing Station, Idaho, $1,800,000. 

Project 64-e-7, thorium-uranium fuel cycle 
development facility, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, $7,275,000. 

Project 64-e-8, modifications to CANEL 
facilities, Middletown, Connecticut, $1,- 
455,000. 

Project 64-e-9, research and development 
test plants for Project Rover, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico and Nevada 
Test Site, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-10, modifications to radioac- 
tive materials handling facilities, Savannah 
River, South Carolina, $1,000,000. 

Project 64-e-11, high temperature lattice 
testing reactor, Richland, Washington, 
$2,500,000. 

(f) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 64-f-1, heating plant boiler No. 5, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, 
81,500,000. 

(g) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-g-1, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$750,000. 

Project 64-g-2, accelerator improvements, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Ilinois, 
$500,000. 

Project 64-g-3, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $1,250,000. 
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Project 64-g-4, Tandem Van de Graaff fa- 
cility, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New 
York, $12,000,000. 

Project 64-g-5, accelerator improvements, 
Cambridge and Princeton accelerators, 
$700,000. 

(h) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-h-1, modifications and additions 
to cafeteria, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
California, $250,000. 

Project 64-h-2, steamplant addition, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York, 
$850,000. 

(i) BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.— 

Project 64-i-1, low-level radiation count- 
ing facility for clinical research, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, New York, $430,000. 

Project 64-i-2, additional animal quarters, 
Lovelace Foundation, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, $500,000. 

Project 64-i-3, addition to agricultural re- 
search laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$685,000. 

Project 64-i-4, molecular biology labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Ten- 
nessee, $330,000. 

(j) COMMUNITY — 

Project 64-j-1, water distribution system, 
phase II, White Rock, Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico, $625,000. 

Project 64-j-2, classroom additions, Bar- 
ranca Mesa Elementary School, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, $224,000. 

Project 64-j-3, additional water well, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, $194,000. 

(k) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS.—$40,649,000. 

Sec. 102. Luwrrations.—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (c), (e), and 
(g), only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101 (b), 
(d), (t), (h), (), and (j), only if the cur- 
rently estimated cost of that project does 
not exceed by more than 10 per centum the 
estimated cost set forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a project under subsection 101(k) only if it 
is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any proj- 
ect shall be $100,000 and the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any building in- 
cluded in such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project shall 
be $500,000 and the maximum currently es- 
timated cost of any building included in 
such project shall be $100,000. 

8. The total cost of all projects undertaken 
under subsection 101(k) shall not exceed the 
estimated cost set forth in that subsection 
by more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. COOPERATION WITH EUROPEAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY Communtry.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 261a, (2) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
sum of $7,500,000, in addition to the sum of 
$15,000,000 previously authorized, which shall 
be available for carrying out the purposes of 
section 3 of Public Law 85-846, providing for 
cooperation with the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community. 

Src. 104. COOPERATIVE POWER REACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(a) Section 111 of Public Law 85-162, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

1. By striking out the figure “$3,600,000” 
in clause (2) of subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$4,309,000”. 

2. By striking out the date “June 30, 
1963” in clause (3) of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 
1964”. 
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(b) The maximum amount of the program 
authorization, specified in subsection 110(b) 
of Public Law 86-50, section 109 of Public 
Law 86-457, section 109 of Public Law 87- 
315, and section 110 of Public Law 87-701, 
is increased by $10,000,000. 

SEC, 105. SPECTRAL SHIFT POWER Rracron.— 

(a) The Commission is hereby authorized 
to enter into cooperative arrangements with 
privately, publicly, or cooperatively owned 
utilities or industrial organizations for par- 
ticipation in the development, design, con- 
struction, and operation of a Spectral Shift 
Nuclear Powerplant for which the sum of 
$30,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated. The Commission is also authorized 
to waive use charges in connection with this 
project in an amount not to exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(b) The cooperative arrangements au- 
thorized under paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion may be entered into in accordance with 
either (i) the criteria for the third round of 
the Commission’s power reactor demonstra- 
tion program: Provided, however, That un- 
der any such arrangement the Commission 
may furnish funds for design assistance 
without regard to the provisions of section 
169 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; or 
(u) an arrangement under the following 
terms and conditions. 

(1) The Commission shall provide for the 
manufacture and construction of the nu- 
clear reactor plant, The Commission may 
obtain such participation by the cooperating 
utility or organization as is consistent with 
Commission ownership and operation of the 
nuclear reactor plant. 

(2) The cooperating utility or organiza- 
tion shall furnish the site and all equip- 
ment, facilities, and services necessary for a 
complete and operable nuclear powerplant 
except those furnished by the Commission 
as part of the nuclear reactor plant. 

(3) The Commission may enter into a 
contract with the cooperating utility or 
organization for the operation of the nuclear 
reactor plant, including the training of per- 
sonnel and other relevant matters. Any 
such contract may be for such period of 
time as the Commission may determine to 
be advisable for research and development 
Purposes and for such additional period as 
the Commission may determine to be neces- 
sary in the best interest of the Government. 
Upon the expiration of such period, the 
Commission is authorized to offer the nu- 
clear reactor plant for sale to the cooperat- 
ing utility or organization at a price to 
reflect appropriate depreciation, but not to 
include construction costs assignable to re- 
search and development; or the Commis- 
sion may dismantle and remove the reactor 
plant and its appurtenances. 

(4) The Commission, without regard to 
the provisions of section 44 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is author- 
ized to sell to the cooperating utility or 
organization the steam produced in the nu- 
clear reactor plant. The price of such 
steam shall be based upon the current or 
projected cost of steam from conventional 
sources in the area in which the powerplant 
is constructed. Such steam may be used by 
the cooperating utility or organization for 
the generation of electric energy and any 
other industrial purpose. 

(5) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such additional funds as may be re- 
quired for the operation of said nuclear 
powerplant in accordance with any such 
arrangement, 

(e) Before the Commission enters into any 
arrangement or amendment thereto under 
the authority of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the basis for the arrangement or amend- 
ment thereto which the Commission pro- 
poses to execute (including the name of the 
proposed participating party or parties with 
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whom the arrangement is to be made, a 
general description of the proposed power- 
plant, the estimated amount of cost to be 
incurred by the Commission and by the par- 
ticipating parties, and the genera] features 
of the proposed ement or amendment) 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee, 
and a period of forty-five days shall elapse 
while Congress is in session (in computing 
such forty-five days, there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of adjournment for more 
than three days): Provided, however, That 
the Joint Committee, after having received 
the basis for a proposed arrangement or 
amendment thereto, may by resolution in 
writing waive the conditions of, or all or any 
portion of, such forty-five day period: Pro- 
vided further, That such arrangement or 
amendment shall be entered into in accord- 
ance with the basis for the arrangement or 
amendment submitted as provided herein: 
And provided further, That no basis for 
arrangement need be resubmitted to the 
Joint Committee for the sole reason that the 
estimated amount of the cost to be incurred 
by the Commission exceeds the estimated 
cost previously submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee by not more than fifteen per centum. 

Sec. 106. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM WirH WEST GERMAN 
AUTHORITIES.— There is hereby authorized tu 
be appropriated to the Commission, the sum 
of $5,500,000, for use in a cooperative pro- 
gram of research and development with any 
person or persons in connection with Arbeit- 
agemeinshaft-Versuch Reaktor at Juelich, 
Germany, to be conducted either under the 
Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany signed on the 4th day of July 1957 
as now or hereafter modified, or the addi- 
tional agreement between the United States 
of America and the European Atomic Energy 
Community signed on the 11th day of June 
1960 as now or hereafter modified, 

Sec. 107. Section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows effective January 1, 1964: 

“Sec. 261. APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“a. No appropriation shall be made to the 
Commission, nor shall the Commission waive 
charges for the use of materials under the 
Cooperative Power Reactor Demonstration 
Program, unless previously authorized by 
legislation enacted by the Congress. 

“b. Any Act appropriating funds to the 
Commission may appropriate specified por- 
tions thereof to be accounted for upon the 
certification of the Commission only. 

“c. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection a., funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the restoration or re- 
placement of any plant or facility destroyed 
or otherwise seriously damaged, and the 
Commission is authorized to use available 
funds for such purposes. 

“d. Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for any construction project to be used in 
connection with the development or pro- 
duction of special nuclear material or atomic 
weapons may be used to start another con- 
struction project not otherwise authorized 
if the substituted construction project is 
within the limit of cost of the construction 
project for which substitution is to be made, 
and the Commission certifies that 

(1) the substituted project is essential to 
the common defense and security; 

“(2) the substituted project is required 
by changes in weapon characteristics or 
weapon logistic operations; and 

“(3) the Commission is unable to enter 
into a contract with any person on terms 
satisfactory to it to furnish from a privately 
owned plant or facility the product or serv- 
ices to be provided by the new project.” 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 230, S. 
1163, which is to be made the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 
1163) to amend certain provisions of the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
by the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1163) to amend certain provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Area 
Redevelopment Act Amendments of 1963.” 

Src. 2. Experience has shown that certain 
modifications and increased appropriations 
are necessary to achieve more fully the pur- 
poses for which the Area Redevelopment Act 
was enacted. It is the purpose of this Act 
to make these changes in order to insure 
a continuing and effective program of Fed- 
eral economic assistance to areas distressed 
by substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment. 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 5(b) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act is amended 
by inserting “Federal or State“ after in- 
cluding”. 

Sec. 4, Section 6(b) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$100,000,000” wher- 
ever it appears in paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 8250. 000,000“; and 

(2) by striking out “only after” in sub- 
paragraph 9(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in no shorter period of time and at no faster 
an amortization rate than”, and by striking 
out “has been repaid in full” and inserting 
in lieu thereof is being repaid”. 

Sec. 5. Section 7(c) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended by striking out 
“$100,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
150,000,000“. 

Sec. 6. Section 80d) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended by striking out “$75,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$175,- 
000,000, to remain available until expended 
when so specified in appropriation Acts,“. 

Sec. 7. Section 7(c) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$4,500,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000,000”; and 

(2) by inserting before the last sentence 
the following: “The Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, may require repayment of the assist- 
ance provided under this section and pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions of such 
repayment. Receipts from such repayments 
shall be credited to the appropriation avail- 
able for assistance under this section which 
is current at the time of repayment.” 

Sec. 8. Section 12(10) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(not in excess of six 
months) service” and inserting in lieu there- 
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of “(not in pg of one year) or intermit- 
tent services”; 

(2) by — out allowed transporta- 
tion and not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses” and in- 
serting in Meu thereof “paid actual travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses at the applicable rate 
prescribed in the standardized Government 
travel regulations, as amended from time to 
time”. 

Sec. 9. The first sentence of section 21 of 
the Area Redevelopment Act is amended by 
striking out “and undertaken by public ap- 
plicants”. 

Sec. 10. Section 23 of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, and when so 
specified in appropriation Acts such sums 
shall remain available until expended. 
Funds appropriated for the purpose of ex- 
tending financial assistance under sections 
6 and 7 shall be deposited in the area re- 
development fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. The fund shall pay into the 
general fund of the Treasury, at least an- 
nually, interest on the net amount of the 
capital so deposited which is used for such 
assistance, computed in such manner and at 
such rate as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in accordance with 
this section. The rate for capital used under 
section 6 shall not be greater than the cur- 
rent average yields on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States of com- 
parable maturities as of the last day of the 
month preceding the time when the money 
is used. The rate for capital used under 
section 7 shall not be more than the higher 
of (1) 2% per centum per annum, or (2) 
the average annual interest rate on all in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt 
computed at the end of the preceding fiscal 
year and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 

1 per centum.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the passage of S. 1163, the 
Area Redevelopment Act Amendments 
of 1963. 

The original act has been very benefi- 
cial to the State of Alaska, as I know 
it has been to many other States. Added 
funding is essential if it is to continue 
its worthwhile actions to relieve the 
many substantial pockets of unemploy- 
ment persisting in the Nation. There 
were 4.5 million men and women unem- 
ployed in March of this year—6.6 per- 
cent of our total labor force. Even 
though this percentage is high, it has 
been higher. The real danger to our 
economy, however, is the fact that it has 
persisted. 

During a 1-year period from March 
1962, the percentages of unemployed in 
the United States have been as follows: 

March 1962, 6.7 percent; April 1962, 6.6 
percent; May 1962, 6.6 percent; June 1962, 
6.6 percent; July 1962, 6.7 percent; August 
1962, 6.7 percent; September 1962, 6.8 per- 
cent; October 1962, 6.6 percent; November 
1962, 6.9 percent; December 1962, 6.6 per- 
cent: January 1963, 6.8 percent; February 
1963, 7.1 percent; March 1963, 6.6 percent. 


Mr. President, we have grown and 
prospered because we have acted as one 
country. When we cease to do so, we 
shall begin our decline. The hungry, 
persistently unemployed worker in West 
Virginia is and should be as much a con- 
cern of the employed worker in Alaska 
as if he himself were unemployed. If 
we have learned anything from the 
depression of the 1930’s it should have 
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been that unemployment in any area of 
the Nation spreads like the plague to all 
the other portions of the Nation. No 
part of our country can contemplate 
with complacency unemployment in an- 
other part of the Nation and say That's 
their problem, not mine.” 

I am not saying, Mr. President, that a 
portion of our country, struck by persist- 
ent high unemployment can sit back 
and say that is the problem of the rest 
of the country and not its own. Self- 
help is a vital part of its recovery as it is 
a vital part of the area redevelopment 
program, But there is a limit to what an 
unemployment stricken area can do. 

The Area Redevelopment Act has been 
good for the State of Alaska. Through 
its loans and grants more than 700 jobs 
will have been created in Alaska that 
were not there before. That means 
there will be more than 700 men and 
women who will be taken off the unem- 
ployment rolls and made taxpayers, not 
tax eaters. And that does not include 
the jobs that will be created in the future 
as a direct result of the technical assist- 
ance furnished the various localities in 
Alaska by the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. The total ARA investment in 
Alaska to date has been $3.7 million. 

Pockets of persistent unemployment 
in Alaska reach really high levels. For 
example, during the week ending June 
15, 1963, the insured unemployment rate 
in Nome, Alaska, was 24.7 percent, in 
Anchorage it was 8.3 percent, while at 
Fairbanks it was 7.9. Yes, I will admit 
that, except for Anchorage, these figures 
are lower than last year. The statewide 
unemployment rate last year was 7.5 per- 
cent for the corresponding week. This 
year it is down one-tenth of 1 percent. 
— — is progress but not of a significant 

nd. 

But for the 7.5 percent who have been 
unemployed for weeks and weeks, who 
must return each night to their families 
to report no job“, this one-tenth of 1 
percent drop is no great consolation. 

From my own personal knowledge I 
can attest to the fact that ARA has 
proven itself in Alaska. It needs the 
wherewithal to do more—much more. 
And I therefore urge the support of S. 
1163 to give the program the additional 
means of creating more jobs for those 
unemployed who are in desperate need 
of them. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration repre- 
sents a new departure in the relation- 
ship between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. Those States which have 
appreciated the real significance of this 
innovation and undertaken the recipro- 
cal steps at the State level, put them- 
selves in a position to benefit their peo- 
ple. Wyoming is one of the States to 
have done so; and for this reason, ARA 
is doing much for my State’s economy. 

ARA’s enabling legislation puts con- 
siderable emphasis on local participation. 
This is a sound approach because it as- 
sures responsiveness to local needs and 
minimizes centralization and authoritar- 
ian planning. Realistically, however, 
those areas which need ARA’s help most 
are frequently unable to raise the funds 
needed to cement this partnership be- 
tween the Federal and local effort. 
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Awareness of this inability has prompted 
the Wyoming House of Representatives 
to enact, on February 2, 1963, legis- 
lation to make such funds available from 
the Wyoming Natural Resource Boards. 
Up to $300,000 was authorized for this 


purpose. 
This legislation has made it possible 
for ARA to consider participation in the 
launching of a key tourism development 
in one of the country’s most magnificent 
scenic areas—the Jackson Hole Valley at 
the foot of the Teton Range. I know 
that ARA has been subjected to con- 
siderable criticism for its participation 
in tourist projects. It is possible that 
some of this criticism is warranted. I 
do not know all the facts; but I do know 
the facts about the Jackson Hole project 
which are now being investigated by 
ARA. At a cost to it of $845,000 ARA 
will make possible, over a 6-year period, 
a total investment estimated at over $6 
million. ARA is thus providing for em- 
ployment, for business profits, as well 
as a major contribution to the tourist 
industry which serves the American pub- 
lic as it acquires firsthand knowledge 
of the magnificence of our country. 
Few States are able to undertake all 
the tasks that are essential for the de- 
velopment of their economies. Nor can 
the Federal Government do these things. 
Together, State and Federal Govern- 
ments can accomplish much. Essential 
to this accomplishment, however, is a 
mechanism which links and makes pos- 
sible coordinated action. ARA is this 
link. Without it, the people of my State 
would not be able to plan a new $3,152,- 
000 gypsum wallboard producing plant, 
nor hope for an associated satellite in- 
dustrial complex which will provide 
numerous employment opportunities, and 
add to the gross national product. 
Further, the projects contemplated 
would provide a direct benefit in the form 
of 219 jobs. This figure may not seem 
large in terms of the national population 
but translated to a State with just over 
300,000 inhabitants it represents sizable 


I believe that ARA has more than 
amply demonstrated its worth for the 
people of Wyoming. I believe, moreover, 
that ARA can also help other States that 
are willing to help themselves with such 
local action as is needed to provide ARA 
with a proper working chance. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on May 1, 
1961, the President signed into law the 
Area Redevelopment Act, of which I was 
a cosponsor in the Senate, one of the 
most significant pieces of economic de- 
velopment legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress. In Rhode Island we not only 
applauded the philosophy behind the 
act, we actively supported it, are doing 
the best we can to implement it, and fully 
intend to continue to do so. 

Rhode Island, an urban State, has a 
high degree of industrial sophistication. 
But, as in many such areas, we are beset 
by pockets of hard-core unemployment, 
which, despite our most strenuous efforts, 
continue to blight our economy. The 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
with its three basic programs of financial 
assistance, already has made an appre- 
ciable contribution toward helping us 
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help ourselves in achieving our objective 
of economic stability and orderly growth. 
How has it done this? 

In Rhode Island in a population of 
more than 868,000, approximately 24,900 
or 7.1 percent of the labor force, are un- 
employed. As this situation and worse 
situations had existed for a number of 
years, the Providence-Pawtucket labor 
market was immediately designated as 
an area eligible for area redevelopment 
assistance. 

Rhode Island communities have only 
as yet received approval of four vitally 
important project proposals involving 
loans and grants, totaling a Federal in- 
vestment of $1,579,305. But, this moder- 
ate beginning is expected to lead directly 
to the creation of 1,454 new jobs and to 
Many more jobs in the secondary and 
peripheral industries that supply goods 
and services consumed by the direct jobs. 
For example, on the 25th of June 1962, 
1 year ago today, the Industrial De- 
velopment Foundation of Woonsocket 
was given a grant of $136,000 and a loan 
of $50,000, which will eventually lead to 
the creation of more than 255 new jobs. 
On the 29th day of June, 1962, the city 
of Providence was given a grant of $375,- 
000 and a loan of $696,000, for access 
roads, to the Mashapaug Pond industrial 
redevelopment project, which will in due 
time provide employment for over 1,045 
people. Furthermore, in April of this 
year the city of Pawtucket, R.I., was 
awarded a technical assistance project 
for the purpose of studying the drainage 
problem and soil bearing capacity of the 
Moshassuck Valley. This contract was 
negotiated by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration at a cost of $36,630. 
Within the last 2 weeks, on the 13th of 
this month, an industrial and commer- 
cial loan of $285,675 was made to the 
American Boat Building Corp. of War- 
wick, R.I., which will eventually provide 
154 more jobs for that community. 

Moreover, recognizing that they had 
only begun to scratch the surface of 
their economic rejuvenation, Rhode Is- 
land citizens have either submitted or 
are about to submit 19 additional] project 
proposals which will require financial 
assistance and which eventually will lead 
to many thousands of jobs. 

These do not include proposals sub- 
mitted under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act or the Manpower, Develop- 
ment, and Training Act. But, financial 
assistance is not the only service pro- 
vided Rhode Island by ARA. The State 
has made a number of requests that the 
Agency enter into contracts to study 
specific economic problems of local and 
regional concern. This ARA has done. 
For example, an edible fish study is 
under consideration. 

Finally, ARA has helped Rhode Island 
train 751 previously unskilled or unem- 
ployable workers, who previously did not 
have jobs, at a cost of only $660,458. 
More than 70 percent of these retrained 
workers have already found jobs, The 
savings in unemployment compensation 
and welfare payments alone will more 
than adequately compensate us within 
a year, to say nothing of the added pro- 
ductivity and new tax contributions that 
will be made by these new workers. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will favorably con- 
sider the pending legislation with re- 
gard to the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A PACIFIC BLOCKADE OF CUBA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to express my congratulations and 
thanks to my two distinguished col- 
leagues, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] and the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] for 
their excellent statements on Cuba. I 
am delighted to accept the invitation of 
the Senator from Kentucky to join in 
a discourse about American policy on 
Cuba, and I heartily endorse the bold 
and imaginative proposal offered by my 
good friend from Colorado. Present ad- 
ministration policy on Cuba is inade- 
quate, in my opinion, and therefore is 
unlikely to achieve its stated objective 
of removing Communist power from this 
hemisphere. Likewise, it is clear to me 
that mere criticism of that policy is an 
unsatisfactory antidote to its deficien- 
cies. Constructive alternatives should 
be proposed. One such alternative has 
now been proposed and the Senator 
from Colorado deserves our thanks for 
offering it. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the peo- 


‘ples of the Western Hemisphere have 


reached their moment of truth. Cuba 
firmly controlled by a Communist regime 
and supported by Soviet military power 
is a clear and present danger to the se- 
curity of this hemisphere, especially to 
the security of the nations in the Carib- 
bean region. This point was clearly 
established in the recent outstanding 
report released by the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. The sub- 
committee, we will recall, called for the 
elimination of the “evil threat” repre- 
sented by the Soviet occupation of Cuba 
“at an early date.” An official arm of 
the U.S. Senate has conducted an in- 
vestigation on Cuba and has made its 
pronouncement in unequivocal terms. 
This is the undisputed finding of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. This subcommittee is made up 
of men of stature—patriotic men not in- 
fluenced by partisanship. Their words 
have been stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado {Mr. ALLOTT], 
and by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], but I cite them 
again as the official and undisputed find- 
ings of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee’s “Interim Report on the 
Cuban Military Buildup,” Cuba is “an 
advanced Soviet base for subversive, 
revolutionary, and agitational activities 
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in the Western Hemisphere and affords 
the opportunity to export agents, funds, 
arms, ammunition, and propaganda 
throughout Latin America.” It “serves 
as an advance intelligence base for the 
U.S.S.R.” It “provides a base for the 
training of agents from other Latin 
American countries in subversive, revo- 
lutionary, agitational, and sabotage 
techniques.” 

The report goes on: 

Our friends abroad will understandably 
doubt our ability to meet and defeat the 
forces of communism thousands of miles 
across the ocean if we prove unable to cope 
with the Communist threat at our very door- 
step. 

This evil threat— 


The report concludes— 
must be eliminated at an early date. 


In what better way can this objective 
be achieved than by Cubans themselves? 
Thousands of Cubans throughout this 
hemisphere are anxious to return to their 
homeland. Together with thousands of 
their oppressed brethren remaining on 
that unhappy island, they only await 
the call to colors to free their country 
from Communist rule and return it to 
the inter-American family of nations. 
The proposal by my colleague from 
Colorado appears to offer to those Cubans 
the best opportunity to liberate their 
nation from Communist rule. 

Let me point out, however, that the 
Cubans will need all the help they can 
get from the American States. Estab- 
lishment of a free Cuban government at 
Guantanamo is but a first step on the 
road to liberating Cuba. Additional 
measures Must be implemented to sup- 
port that government's liberation cam- 


One such measure is a pacific block- 
ade. This measure, unlike that sug- 
gested by the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado, is not a new proposal. It has been 
discussed from time to time by various 
Senators. I first proposed it in August 
2 years ago and repeated it in March 
1962. I now reiterate my support of a 
pacific blockade of Cuba as a measure 
designed to assist the Cubans in their 
efforts to free their homelana. 

On August 24, 1961, I first spoke in 
this Chamber advocating a pacific block- 
ade of Cuba. I have repeated that rec- 
ommendation and in a sense this objec- 
tive was approved in some degree by 
President Kennedy’s quarantine of Cuba 
last October. The authorities on inter- 
national law generally agree that a pacif- 
ic blockade is not an illegal action nor 
is it an act of war, and that under it the 
blockading nation has a right to reject 
traffic to and from a blockaded nation 
which originates in third-party states. 
We know, of course, that neither the 
United Nations nor the Organization of 
American States has approved of pacific 
blockades as a means of protecting the 
integrity of a member nation but the 
present Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State is of the opinion that under the 
Charter of the United Nations the obli- 
gation to refrain from the use of force 
is not absolute. This, of course, approves 
the legality, under international law, of 
President Kennedy’s quarantine of last 
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October and the precedent for a block- 
ade of Cuba is thus well established. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the leading and 
authoritative opinions on the pacific 
blockade be inserted at this point. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CITATIONS OF DEFINITIONS AND OTHER Ma- 
TERIAL RELATING TO PACIFIC BLOCKADES 


Charles Cheney Hyde's International Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States,” volume II, pages 1667 and 
1668: “The term pacific blockade refers to 
the cutting off of access to or egress from a 
foreign port or coast by naval operation de- 
signed to compel the territorial sovereign to 
yield to demands made of it, such as the 
granting of redress for the consequences of 
its wrongful conduct, and by a process where- 
by the blockading state does not purport to 
bring into being a state of war. Such action 
is deemed to be pacific merely in the sense 
that the blockading state is disposed to re- 
main at peace, while the state whose ter- 
ritory is blockaded does not elect to treat 
the operation as producing war or as com- 
pelling it to make war upon its adversary.” 

Hyde, “International Law Chiefly as In- 
terpreted by the United States,” 2d revised 
edition, volume 2, page 1654: “International 
law recognizes the use of nonamicable meas- 
ures short of war to check the commission of 
such acts of aggression.” 

Prof. Pitman Potter, one of the most re- 
spected American writers on international 
law, in an editorial comment (on the pro- 
posal to use pacific blockade against the 
Chinese Communists at the time of the Com- 
munist intervention in Korea) in the Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law for April 
1953, concluded: ‘In short, the idea of using 
the weapon of blockade against Communist 
China, without war, is not excluded by inter- 
national law, although that depends largely 
on the reaction of Peiping—or of Moscow. 
It has little to do with the Charter of the 
United Nations or the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Pacrric BLOCKADES 


(Memorandum discussing pacific blockades 
prepared by one of our contemporary scholars 
in the field of international law:) 

A pacific blockade is an operation involv- 
ing the use of force against the blockaded 
state, but which the blockading state never- 
theless does not consider to be an act of war. 
Since blockades prior to the early 19th cen- 
tury had been associated invariably with 
belligerent activity, a tendency to regard 
them in any form as a use of force short of 
war was viewed with skepticism. Doubts 
were expressed as to the legality of a so-called 
pacific blockade. As recently as 1952, the 
seventh edition by Lauterpacht of Oppen- 
heim’s International Law, although citing 
numerous instances of pacific blockades go- 
ing back to 1827, noted that “no unanimity 
exists among international lawyers as to 
whether pacific blockades are admissible ac- 
cording to the principles of international 
law.” A year earlier, however, the second 
revised edition of Hyde’s work on Interna- 
tional Law, referring also to the frequent re- 
sorts to pacific blockades by European states, 
found that “the instances have sufficed in 
number to justify the conclusion that such 
procedure does not necessarily constitute in- 
ternationally illegal conduct.” After all, as 
Lauterpacht had noted, “all cases of pacific 
blockade are cases either of intervention or 
of reprisals.” Since the practice of Euro- 
pean states (but Hyde observed that “the 
United States has never had recourse to 
pacific blockade”) had made use of these 
forms of retaliation for many years, what 
less could be said for the pacific blockade? 


* . . . ka 
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Nevertheless, in the imposition of pacific 
blockades certain rules were generally recog- 
nized. One of the requirements of a block- 
ade in time of war was that in order to be 
binding it must be effective. This was en- 
acted by the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 
There has been no disposition on the part of 
other authorities to disagree with the com- 
ment by Lauterpacht that “There can be no 
doubt that pacific blockades ought likewise 
to be effective.” 

With reference to the respective rights of 
the blockading and blockaded states, there 
also has been general agreement that the 
blockading state may seize and sequestrate 
any ships of the blockaded state which try to 
break the blockade. Such ships however 
may not be confiscated; they must be re- 
turned when the blockade is raised. 

A more troublesome question has con- 
cerned the effect of a pacific blockade on the 
shipping and commerce of third states. As 
far back as 1887, a resolution adopted by the 
Institute of International Law prescribed as 
one of the conditions of a pacific blockade 
that “ships under a foreign fiag shall enter 
freely in spite of the blockade.” Secretary 
of State Hay declared in 1902 that the United 
States did “not acquiesce in any extension 
of the doctrine of pacific blockade which 
may adversely affect the rights of states not 
parties to the controversy, or discriminate 
against the commerce of neutral nations.” 
Secretary of State Lansing repeated this dec- 
laration in 1916, and during his tenure as 
Legal Adviser to the Department of State, 
Hackworth said in a memorandum on the 
pacific blockade: “If no attempt is made to 
extend the measures to citizens and property 
of a third state there is nothing exception- 
able from a legal point of view.” 

Possible qualifications of so broad a state- 
ment should be noted. In a résumé which 
appeared in 1932, the Naval War College said 
that while a blockading force “may not take 
vessels of third States as prize, it may pre- 
vent their entrance; and for such detention 
the blockading State assumes no liability, 
though notice must be given the vessel of 
the third State at the line of blockade or 
in an unquestionable manner.” Returning 
to the subject again in 1938, the Naval War 
College stated: The United States has con- 
sistently denied the legality of interference 
with vessels of third States by a squadron 
applying a pacific blockade. As there is no 
war and therefore no belligerent rights, legal- 
ly there can be no visit and search, but a 
blockading vessel has the right to identify 
ships attempting to pass the blockade.” This 
later statement would appear to limit the 
scope of the earlier résumé. 

A fair conclusion in regard to the rights 
of third States under a pacific blockade might 
be prefaced by the words of George Crafton 
Wilson that “from the nature of pacific 
blockade as a measure short of war, its con- 
sequences should be confined only to the par- 
ties concerned,” with the addendum that the 
blockading State has the right to require 
identification of vessels seeking to pass the 
blockade. 


* . * * . 


Up to this point pacific blockades have 
been discussed in the light of long standing 
international practice and by citing the opin- 
ions of some of the leading authorities on 
international law. It now becomes necessary, 
however, to consider the effect on the pre- 
existing situation of certain significant de- 
velopments in the present century. 
Throughout this period there has been an 
increasing tendency, by means of interna- 
tional conventions and otherwise, to deplore 
and in some cases even to forbid the use of 
certain types of force in the settlement of 
international disputes. To mention a few 
examples: The so-called Drago Doctrine, 
adopted at the Hague Conference of 1907, 
prohibited “recourse to armed force for the 
recovery of contract debts”; in 1928 the Pact 
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of Paris, to which there were ultimately 63 
signatories and adherents, renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy and under- 
took to settle all disputes by pacific means; 
the Montevideo Convention of 1933 provided 
that “no State has the right to intervene 
in the internal or external affairs of anoth- 
er”; it remained for the Charter of the United 
Nations to register one of the latest and 
most significant advances in this direction, 
providing in the fourth paragraph of article 
2 that “all members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations”; the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, 
adopted at Bogota in 1948, followed very sim- 
ilar lines. 

In spite of various qualifications written 
into these arrangements, it is apparent that 
signatory or adhering states are likely to be 
restricted in the choice of methods of retalia- 
tion against other states hitherto taken for 
granted. Such operations as interventions 
and reprisals, for instance, are definitely less 
practicable—and it already has been noted 
that all recorded cases of Pacific blockades 
have been either interventions or reprisals. 

* * * * * 

Notwithstanding such restraints on the use 
of force short of war, there is another ap- 
proach which continues to be unaffected, 
— right of self-defense, a right which is 

throughout the world as inher- 
pice in every sovereign state.” What is im- 
portant in the present connection is to em- 
phasize the possible application of the 
doctrine of self-defense under circumstances 
which go beyond those encountered in the 
traditional use of the Pacific blockade. The 
case of Cuba, for instance, involves not only 
blockading and blockaded states, the rights 
of innocent third states, the use of collec- 
tive action, but also the incidental or calcu- 
lated effect of the measures taken on third 
states not so innocent. 

On the question of collective action, for 
example, it is interesting to note that the 
present Legal Adviser to the Department of 
State, Abram Chayes, feels that the actions 
taken against Cuba have ample justification 
under international law. After stating that 
the “Charter (of the United Nations) obliga- 
tion to refrain from the use of force is not 
absolute,” he goes on to cite article 52(1) of 
the Charter which prescribes the use of 
“regional arrangements or agencies for deal- 
ing with such matters relating to the main- 
tenance of national peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action.” A re- 
gional arrangement of the kind contem- 
plated, the Organization of American States, 
was brought into being by the Rio Treaty, 
and as Chayes indicates: “The quarantine 
action was authorized under” that Treaty, 
“whose primary purpose was to organize law- 
abiding states for collective action against 
threats to the peace.” In full accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty, the organ of 
consultation met on October 23, 1962, and 
recommended that member states “take all 
measures, individually and collectively, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, which they 
may deem necessary to insure that the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba cannot continue to receive 
from the Sino-Soviet powers military mate- 
rial and related supplies.” 


The foregoing paragraph is concerned in 
the main with collective action. It is clear, 
however, that the measures taken by the 
Organization of American States, on the 
recommendation of the organ of consulta- 
tion, were directed just as much against 
certain activities of “not so innocent” third 
states as against those of Cuba. There is 
thus presented in concrete form the question 
whether these steps and their deliberately 
intended effects can be defended as in ac- 
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cordance with internationaliaw. This writer 
is convinced that the answer is affirmative. 
So long as the circumstances are such as to 
make it permissible to invoke the doctrine 
of self-defense—and it is noteworthy that 
the Legal Adviser to the Department of State 
referred to the actions in regard to Cuba as 
“defensive”—two conclusions are inevitable. 
In the first place, collective actlon may be 
employed; and in the second place, the inci- 
dental effects in or to the states against 
which defensive measures are taken, to adapt 
the words used by Hyde, do not constitute 
internationally illegal conduct. 


EXCERPTS From MESSAGE OF THE LATE FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT TO THE CONGRESS ON 
JANUARY 4, 1939 
“The mere fact that we rightly decline to 

intervene with arms to prevent acts of ag- 

gression does not mean that we must act as 
if there were no aggression at all. Words 
may be futile, but war is not the only means 
of commanding a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. There are many 
methods short of war, but stronger and more 
effective than mere words, of bringing home 
to aggressor governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our own people” (84 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 74). 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we can 
enguge in profound discussions about the 
propriety of using a pacific blockade to 
effect the removal of Russian military 
support from the island of Cuba. If we 
are completely complacent and support 
Cuba status quo we accept an alterna- 
tive to blockade which weakens Western 
Hemisphere nations and promotes the 
total revolution in the Western Hemi- 
sphere which Premier Castro has repeat- 
edly stated he willinvoke. A daily read- 
ing of our newspapers indicates that his 
efforts are identified by belligerent acts 
in many of our Latin American nations. 

An effective blockade is not inconsis- 
tent with but, on the contrary, a neces- 
sary and helpful action to carry out the 
proposal of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] to es- 
tablish a provisional Cuban government 
at Guantanamo. 

It seems clear to me that the Ken- 
nedy administration’s measures to iso- 
late Castro’s Cuba, laudable as far as 
they go, are likely to fall short of their 
aim of bringing about the downfall of 
the Castro regime. As the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky pointed out in his 
remarks the other day, food shortages 
and an exodus of refugees have not 
caused any Communist regime to col- 
lapse yet. Additional and more strin- 
gent measures are required. 

As I have pointed out before, a block- 
ade on all supplies except essential foods 
and medicine could deal a severe blow 
to the Castro regime. 

An embargo on trade relations be- 
tween non-Communist countries and 
Cuba can cause some difficulties for that 
regime, but not many, because it is de- 
pendent largely upon the Communist 
bloc for its necessities. Such a blockade 
should not be difficult to establish and 
maintain in full effectiveness. Our ex- 
perience last autumn bears this out. 
And we can count on material assistance 
from a number of Latin American states. 

I am cognizant of the objections that 
have been raised against a blockade. 
The same objections are being raised 
against the proposal of the senior Sena- 
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tor from Colorado [Mr. Attorr]. That 
is, it is said that a blockade is an act of 
war, and we cannot afford at this time 
to risk another American-Russian con- 
frontation on as large or even larger 
scale as the one last October unless a 
direct threat to the United States exists 
in the form of reestablishment of Soviet 
strategic nuclear bases in Cuba. We are 
constantly reminded of the worldwide 
commitments of the United States and 
the jeopardy in which these might be 
placed were we to take forceful action 
now against the Soviets and their pup- 
pets in Cuba, 

Let me point out that the blockade I 
am discussing would be pacific. Its pur- 
pose is not to destroy the Castro regime 
by force and violence, but rather to 
weaken it and to persuade its Soviet 
mentors that their military presence in 
this hemisphere must be withdrawn. 
The blockade would be an act of war 
only if it were challenged, and I do not 
believe that the Soviets are ready or 
willing to initiate general war over 
Cuba, especially in view of the fact, 
constantly stressed by the Secretary of 
Defense, that American strategic power 
is overwhelmingly preponderant. 

Moreover, such a blockade can be 
legally justified. Self-defense is a pre- 
rogative recognized in international law 
as exemplified in the charters of the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States. That was the legal 
basis for the blockade of last autumn. 
Even though it is believed that all stra- 
tegic weapons systems have been with- 
drawn from Cuba, we cannot be abso- 
lutely certain without onsite inspection. 
In any event, Cuba as a Soviet base, with 
or without missiles, remains a clear and 
present danger to the security of this 
hemisphere. 

The forces required for a blockade are 
readily available. What is needed is the 
resolve to see it through. I am aware 
that measures such as those proposed by 
my good friend from Colorado and by 
me are not without risks, but I am con- 
vinced that the risks involved in the 
passive policy of procrastination being 
pursued at present far outweigh the 
risks of the alternatives that are now 
being proposed. More forceful measures 
are clearly required if we really intend 
to bring about the end of Communist 
rule in Cuba and the consequent danger 
to the entire hemisphere. Of course, 
there is the risk of another confronta- 
tion with the Soviet presence so near to 
our shores, but we must be prepared to 
take risks or follow a course of vacilla- 
tion which might well invite disaster. 
Blockade is not the sole solution to our 
problems in the Caribbean, but it, as a 
corollary to the use of Guantanamo by 
free Cubans, can contribute to their so- 
lution. Once again, Mr. President, I urge 
serious consideration of this course of 
action. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
upon raising this particular question, not 
only with relation to the suggestion made 
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last week by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOoTT], but also 
because this is one program that the ad- 
ministration has already demonstrated 
its willingness to use. It seems to me 
that if the President was willing to im- 
pose what he called a quarantine, but 
what everyone else called a blockade, on 
Castro last October, there is every rea- 
son to consider it now as a long-range 
instrument to be used in solving this 
problem. There is every precedent for 
it, even within the administration’s own 
policies. The Senator from Nebraska has 
rendered a real service in pointing this 
out to the Senate today. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. I commend 
to all Senators and to all readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the memorandum 
which I did not take the time to read, 
but which I placed in the Recor, in sup- 
port of the legality of a Pacific blockade. 
Not only is it legal; it is not an act of 
war. 

The complacent, do-nothing, vacillat- 
ing policy which seems to prevail has 
caused some observers to state that the 
Monroe Doctrine now belongs to Khru- 
shchev; that Khrushchev is enforcing a 
policy of “hands off Cuba,” instead of 
the United States saying to the world, 
“Keep your hands off Cuba.” 

I might point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah that in the partial 
blockade or quarantine—whatever one 
chooses to call it—of last August, no one 
rose up and agreed with Khrushchev’s 
statement that the Monroe Doctrine had 
been repealed or done away with, by 
consent or otherwise. The self-interest 
of the United States and our rights under 
the Monroe Doctrine were clearly recog- 
nized by the entire world. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is a very im- 
portant point, because there are those 
who say that if we impose such a block- 
ade now, it will start a war. But such 
a blockade did not start a war last fall, 
and the forces are the same: Cuba, 
Khrushchev, and ourselves. 

I have the impression that the world 
applauded the United States when we 
took a firm stand and imposed that 
blockade. Would the Senator from Ne- 
braska say that the blockade last fall was 
a pacific blockade? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think so. That is a 
matter of definition, but I believe the 
Senator is correct. Certainly the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere ap- 
plauded it. We are told by reliable ob- 
servers that our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica are puzzled. They wonder why the 
United States does not use its strength 
in their protection, in our protection, 
and in the defense of our principles. 

I take this position with regard to the 
blockade and in regard to a strong policy 
concerning Cuba because I think that is 
the way to avoid war. Certainly if we 
let the Communists go on and on, to take 
one country after another, that will not 
contribute, in the ultimate, to a peace- 
ful world, the avoidance of war, or the 
preservation of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Is it not true that 
Khrushchev himself accepted our ac- 
tion as a pacific blockade? He did not 
attempt to fight his way into Cuba. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my under- 
standing. Not only in reference to a 
blockade, but whether we were acting 
as we did in the case of Formosa, under 
the Formosa Resolution, or whether we 
took a firm stand in Greece or Trieste, 
or anywhere else, every time the West 
has moved with strength and determi- 
nation in defense of principle, the So- 
viets have backed down. They will 
choose their own timetable, as has been 
said so many times. That statement is 
not original with me, but certainly it is 
true. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
agree with me that, in a sense, Khru- 
shchev had more incentive and more rea- 
son to resist that blockade than he might 
have today, because at that point our 
objective was to get rid of certain mis- 
siles which he had brought to Cuba and 
which could be very useful to him from 
a military standpoint; and he agreed 
to take them out of Cuba. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was a demand for a 
retreat, in the eyes of the world; and 
he did not choose to contest it. 

Mr. BENNETT. He did not contest 
it either in the United Nations or any- 
where else in the world. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator's point is 
very well taken. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For whatever the in- 
formation may be worth, I should like to 
state for the record that: 

First. In 1946, after a sharp U.S. note, 
the Reds vacated Azerbaijan. 

Second. The Truman doctrine opposed 
the Communists in Greece and Turkey. 

Third. The United States fought a war 
in Korea, and kept it limited. 

Fourth. The United States garrisoned 
Europe and encircled the Soviet Union 
with bases. 

Fifth. The Reds cut off Berlin’s sup- 
plies. We mounted a massive airlift. 

Sixth. During the Red Chinese attack 
on Quemoy, the United States partici- 
pated in convoying supplies. 

Seventh. In 1956, at the time of Suez, 
the United States landed troops in 
Lebanon. 

Eighth. The United States blockaded 
Cuba while the Reds were arming 
Castro—although subsequently we 
marched down the hill, 

Ninth. The United States now is 
fighting Communists in southeastern 
Asia. 

I wish to make the point that we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that every time 
we took a firm stand, it brought the re- 
sults we intended. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. I greatly 
appreciate his remarks. What he has 
said is absolutely correct. Furthermore, 
his statement that now we are marching 
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down the hill is also correct; and that 
position by our country does not 
strengthen our hand, does not preserve 
the peace, and will not deter the 
Communists. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] has made a 
significant contribution by the recital of 
the instances of firmness of position by 
the United States and the reactions 
thereto of the Communists. 

I suggest that there be stated, as an 
addition to the list, the fact that when 
there seemed to be shaping up an attack 
by Red China on the channel islands of 
Quemoy, Matsu, and Amoy, President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress a request 
for a resolution which would make it 
clear that the United States would pro- 
tect with its fleet and its other forces 
the sanctity of Formosa; and the resolu- 
tion clearly indicated that we would also 
protect the freedom and independence 
of the channel islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. As a consequence, instead of 
launching their attack or stepping it up, 
the Chinese Communists immediately 
began a program of reducing the threats 
to both Formosa and the channel islands. 
It was not long thereafter that they even 
went on the basis of bombing Quemoy on 
alternate days, and indicated in advance 
the days; and those bombings, instead 
of increasing in intensity, decreased con- 
sistently thereafter. 

So whether considered from the stand- 
point of Russian communism or Chinese 
communism, the result is the same; 
namely, a program of firmness has al- 
ways tended to safeguard freedom and 
to decrease the aggressive threats of 
communism. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Nebraska concurs in that 
statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly do. I be- 
lieve that if we turn back to the news- 
paper files and those of other media for 
the period just prior to the time of the 
passage of the Formosa resolution, which 
stated in substance that Congress au- 
thorized the use of the entire armed 
might of the United States to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadore Islands, it 
will be found that just prior thereto the 
invasion of Formosa was expected 
daily—in fact, almost hourly. But the 
resolution was passed, with only three 
votes in opposition in the Senate, and 
with only a handful of votes in opposi- 
tion in the House; and then the admin- 
istration implemented the resolution. 
We stood firm. Years have passed; and 
what was predicted by the keenest ob- 
servers as about to happen at any mo- 
ment has not yet happened. 

Mr. MUNDT. Furthermore, the re- 
verse side of the coin is equally obvious— 
namely, that on the occasions when we 
have appeased communism and retreated 
from a firm stand, the consequences have 
been highly detrimental to the cause of 
collective security and freedom. 

For purposes of illustration, we should 
note what happened in connection with 
our attitude toward Cuba. In October 
of last year we hit our high point. It 
was the only time—except for the un- 
fortunate Bay of Pigs incident—when 
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we developed a policy and stood by it 
firmly and clearly for several weeks. 

But beginning with the first week after 
the election of 1960, we began a steady 
retreat and marched down hill from the 
high plateau enunciated by President 
Kennedy on October 22. What have 
been the consequences? One very seri- 
ous consequence, it seems to me, is the 
disaffection of a great ally of ours— 
the French—from the standpoint of the 
collective security complex. General de 
Gaulle—unhappily and unwisely, in my 
opinion, but understandably—after ob- 
serving our failure to protect freedom 90 
miles from Florida, in Cuba, where com- 
munism had established a beachhead, 
began to rearrange his defense systems 
on the basis that the French might have 
to defend themselves and could not rely 
upon the forces of the United States to 
give them the atomic punch, the type 
of striking power, and the kind of se- 
cure national defense that any sovereign 
country desires for itself—reasoning 
from the standpoint that a country 
which was unwilling to protect itself 
against communism in Cuba, 90 miles 
away, conceivably might not be available 
to protect France—thousands of miles 
away—from communism. 

Now we are concerned about the course 
that De Gaulle and the French are tak- 
ing. In my opinion, the French de- 
cision is most unwise and most unfor- 
tunate from the standpoint of collective 
security against communism. But it is 
understandable. This kind of disen- 
chantment and this type of disaffection 
can occur in other countries, unless we 
demonstrate a determination and an 
ability to eliminate the Communist can- 
cer so close to our shores. 

I am concerned about the whole trend 
of American foreign policy. We now 
hear that our goal is to make the world 
safe for diversity. I recall that some 45 
years ago, in 1917 or 1918, a great Demo- 
cratic President by the name of Wood- 
row Wilson called upon Americans in 
their efforts to resist aggression “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

To me what we now see is a big re- 
treat; it has come in a half century. I 
like the concept of making the world 
safe for democracy a great deal better 
than I like the concept of making the 
world safe for diversity. 

What is meant by diversity“? Would 
we make the world safe for an indi- 
vidual like the dictator of Haiti, one who 
disregards his constitution and public 
opinion, and establishes himself as a 
military dictator while we do nothing? 
Is that what is meant by diversity? Does 
it mean that there will be a Cuban Gov- 
ernment controlled by the Communists 
so close to home? Is that what is meant 
by diversity? Does it mean that we 
should continue to countenance as a 
permanent status the type of situation 
that exists in the Balkans, in the Baltic 
States, and in the countries which have 
been overrun by communism in Eastern 
Europe? Is that the kind of diversity 
we wish to protect by our billions of dol- 
lars of expenditures in foreign aid, 
through our steady annual appropria- 
tions of $3 billion, $4 billion, and $5 bil- 
lion in connection with the foreign aid 
program? 
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Or by making the world safe for di- 
versity does the administration mean to 
continue the diverse and divided condi- 
tions existing on the opposing sides of 
the Berlin wall? 

The time has arrived when we are 
entitled to have from the present admin- 
istration a declaration of what it be- 
lieves our foreign policy should be. We 
should have a clarification and enuncia- 
tion of that policy, and then we should 
provide some support to implement that 
foreign policy. 

What does the Senator from Nebraska 
conceive to be our foreign policy goals, 
now that they have been redefined as an 
attempt to make the world safe for di- 
versity? 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota. Though I do not 
rise to settle all the problems of the 
world—and I am not disputing the state- 
ment generally—in the Western Hemi- 
sphere we have a responsibility to the 
free peoples and those who long to be 
free. They have a right to say, “Why 
does the United States adopt a hands-off 
policy? Why does the United States re- 
fuse to speak with clarity and firmness, 
and fail to use its strength to back up 
such statements? 

Mr. MUNDT. We certainly have not 
been fulfilling our responsibilities in the 
Western Hemisphere vis-a-vis Cuba or 
vis-a-vis Haiti. I wonder what responsi- 
bilities we have as the Castro Commu- 
nists, the Russian Communists, and the 
indigenous Communists of British Gui- 
ana are in what is virtually a riotous 
situation under a Communist leader at 
the present time? 

It seems to me that we must redefine 
our policy. Our public purpose and na- 
tional security are not served by the 
preachment of a series of pretty phrases, 
pious proclamations, and brave words, 
without a followthrough providing a 
clearcut outline as to what our policy is, 
or without arranging a program to en- 
force such aspects of the program as we 
have always thought to be established 
American policy—for example, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

I congratulate the Senator for bring- 
ing the subject to the attention of the 
Senate and for making a concrete pro- 
posal. On earlier occasions the Senator 
from South Dakota has advocated a 
somewhat different approach. He has 
advocated using the power of economics 
for the destruction of communism in 
Cuba—a type of program of economic 
sanctions which would not necessarily in- 
volve a blockade. But surely the time 
has come when we must do something to 
keep the free world from crumbling apart 
as increasingly other countries, looking 
at a do-nothing program of appease- 
ment on America’s part, tend to strike 
out on their own to protect themselves. 

I hope that this discussion of foreign 
policy, both as it relates to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Communist threat 
in toto, will continue until, if necessary, 
there is hammered out in Congress a for- 
eign policy declaration, which should 
preferably be forthcoming from more 
adequate leadership at the other end of 
the avenue. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I now yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. I com- 
mend him on the points that he has 
made. First, I should like to ask a some- 
what technical question. Exactly what 
is the Senator’s understanding of a pa- 
cific blockade? 

Mr. CURTIS. Pacific refers to the or- 
ganic meaning of the word “peaceful” 
blockade. It is not for the purpose of 
aggression. It is not for the purpose of 
landing troops. It is for the purpose of 
controlling ingoing and outgoing traffic, 
the same as economic sanctions; only in 
that case if we should apply economic 
sanctions and get other countries to 
agree not to send Castro the things he 
needs, the Communist world would pay 
no attention to it. 

I again call attention to a document, 
which was not prepared by me, but by 
one of the leading contemporary schol- 
ars, on the legality of a pacific blockade. 
We have ample naval and air force to 
enforce it. But Americans could by 
choice—and I am sure they would—per- 
mit the flow of foods and medicines to 
the people in those countries. We could 
weaken the Castro government to the 
point at which the Cubans and all oth- 
ers who desire to make a fight for their 
liberty would have a reasonable chance 
of winning. 

Mr. MORTON. That was my under- 
standing. However, I thought the rec- 
ord should be complete in that regard. 
I have read that much of the machinery 
of Cuba, including agricultural machin- 
ery, factories, and so forth, is reaching 
a high degree of inefficiency because of 
a lack of American spare parts for most 
of the machinery. Would not the pro- 
posed pacific blockade described by the 
Senator from Nebraska shut off the flow 
of military spare parts from the Commu- 
nist community to Castro’s armed forces, 
and would that not weaken his power to 
prevail as the leader of a police state? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very definitely. We 
could shut off petroleum, all kinds of 
aviation fuel, which, of course, is a petro- 
leum product, repairs, component parts, 
and other things that are being used in 
the Cuban industry to oppress the people 
and maintain the Castro government. 
Such action would also include stopping 
the flow of conventional arms to the is- 
land; and it could also stop the flow both 
in and out of Cuba of Communist per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. MORTON. Several days ago we 
pointed out in colloquy on the floor that 
no police state as strong as the Castro 
police state will be overthrown by any 
number of well-meaning people, even 
though they may be hungry. We think 
of East Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries as witness to that fact. But 
if we could cripple that military machine 
through cutting off supplies and espe- 
cially spare parts for their industrial 
machines, including their agricultural 
machinery, which would affect their abil- 
ity to harvest sugarcane, then, indeed, 
the pacific blockade would have served 
the worthy end of an overthrow, or a 
possible overthrow, at least, setting the 
climate for an overthrow by the people 
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of Cuba themselves, with such help as 
they could get from the exile community 
and through the underground, and the 
moral support that they would get 
through the suggestion of the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLotr]—the estab- 
lishment of a government-in-exile, which 
we in turn would recognize, on Cuban 
soil. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 
No group of people, whether they be 
hungry or dissatisfied, unhappy, angry, 
or whatever their condition may be, have 
been able to overthrow Communist con- 
trol with their bare hands. 

The least the United States could do— 
and I think it would be sufficient—would 
be to create a situation in which the 
Cubans could speak and act for them- 
selves. That is why I hope serious con- 
sideration will be given to the proposal 
to allow the Cubans to have temporary 
space on Guantanamo for a provisional 
government. Then, if we should see to 
it that the Communist forces do not re- 
inforce the island with implements of 
war and the sinews of their industry, 
and other things, it is entirely possible 
that the Cubans might free themselves. 
Without that they do not have a chance. 
The whole history of the past quarter 
of a century proves it. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator has been 
very generous in yielding, I should like 
to conclude with one comment. 

In the colloquy between the Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator from 
Nebraska the question of the so-called 
Formosa Resolution was discussed. I was 
not a Member of Congress at that time, 
but I was an officer in the State Depart- 
ment with some responsibility for getting 
that resolution through the Congress. 

It was recognized by the administra- 
tion at that time—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and by Secretary Dulles in 
particular—that if the resolution was to 
be an effective instrument for peace it 
had to pass the Congress with virtual 
unanimity, for it was the American peo- 
ple speaking through their representa- 
tives, and not merely a statement by an 
American President or by an American 
Secretary of State. Secretary Dulles 
time and again pointed out, as did Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, that the three great 
conflicts of our memories—World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict— 
came about as a result of miscalcula- 
tion; miscalculation on the part of the 
aggressor as to what would be the re- 
sponse of the people of America, how 
effective would be that response, how 
quick it would be, and how dedicated it 
would be in its determination to achieve 
victory. 

The Formosa resolution was sought 
from the Congress and passed by the 
Congress almost unanimously. As the 
Senator pointed out, there were only 
three defecting votes in each House. So, 
loud and clear we spelled out to the 
Chinese Communists where we stood be- 
fore the fact, rather than after they had 
taken Formosa, when we would have had 
to send marines in to get it back. 

It strikes me that in Cuba today we 
must watch out for the factor of mis- 
calculation. The Russians might say, 
“They are not going to bother us 90 miles 
offshore, so we can take over a govern- 
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ment and build it up. Why not do it 400 
miles offshore in area A, B, C, or D 
around the Caribbean perimeter?” 

It seems to me there is an added dan- 
ger, that there might be a buildup of the 
miscalculation in the minds of the Com- 
munist community, especially in the 
Kremlin, which could plunge us into a 
controversy far worse than the risks en- 
tailed in taking such bold action as the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from South Dakota have recommended. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I think the greatest 
risk which this Government could take 
would be to do nothing. The greatest 
risk we could take would be to decide it 
was not worth the risk to act. Safety 
lies in the direction of positive action in 
this field, as it always has in all fields, in 
dealing with the Communists or any 
other aggressor. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado, 
to whom I have referred many times, 
and to whom we are indebted for the 
suggestion of one of the very important 
and to my mind most worthwhile and 
beneficial steps which could be taken. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. Does the Senator feel that 
the proposal he has made today with 
respect to a blockade is entirely con- 
sistent with the proposal made by the 
senior Senator from Colorado last 
week with respect to the establishment 
of a provisional government—not a gov- 
ernment in exile, but a provisional gov- 
ernment—of the Cuban people on Cuban 
soil at Guantanamo? 

Mr. CURTIS. Most decidedly so. In 
one instance, we would make it possible 
for free Cubans to have a place on their 
homeland to set up a government. In 
the second instance, we would say to 
those people who do not represent the 
true government of Cuba, to the Castro- 
ites, We are not going to permit a flow 
of goods into this country to destroy the 
true representatives of the people or the 
people themselves.” i 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Senator 
has heard speeches made by various 
Senators, and statements made by the 
State Department—even by the Presi- 
dent himself—with respect to the frag- 
mentation of Cubans who have either 
been exiled or have had to exile them- 
selves from their own homeland. Can 
the Senator point to a single positive, 
constructive step which has been taken 
by this administration to provide a unifi- 
cation of these fragmented groups? 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot. I am sure 
that every student of current events is 
aware of the fact that the implication, 
at least, to all Cubans has been, “Do 
not make a move. We will not help 
you.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it not a fact that the 
resignation of Dr. Cordona within the 
past month or 6 weeks was predicated 
upon the indecisiveness, lack of under- 
standing, or lack of action—one of the 
three—of this administration during the 
Bay of Pigs incident, plus the failure 
of the administration to follow through 
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last October on the withdrawal of Rus- 
sian troops from the island of Cuba? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So far as the chronol- 
ogy is concerned, the fragmentation 
brought about by the policy of this Gov- 
ernment has been increasing day by day. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not only that, but this 
administration is fragmenting the entire 
Organization of American States by per- 
mitting Castro, backed up by the 
U.S. S. R., to strike terror throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has spoken 
about a lack of confidence on the part of 
other nations. I think the Senator has 
noted the deterioration in our relation- 
ships with France in the past 2 years. 
Our own President is in Europe today, 
talking with the leaders of European gov- 
ernments, but the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and France 
have broken down so badly that even 
a courtesy call upon President de Gaulle 
23 is not now considered advis- 
able. 

I think of our relationships with Ger- 
many, which occasioned the President’s 
trip to Europe today. I think of what 
has happened with respect to England 
and the deterioration of relations with 
England. 

I think of the growth of communism 
in Italy in the past 2 years, and even in 
Greece, which was protected under the 
Truman doctrine, by which we took a 
hard line. Even there the situation is 
deteriorating. I think the same is true 
of Turkey. 

It is difficult today to point to a spot 
in the Near East where propaganda, 
bloodshed, strife, and infiltration are not 
more dominant than they have been at 
any other time in the past 10 years. 

I think of Laos. I think of Vietnam, 
where our policy is falling apart under 
our fingers. I think even of our great 
ally, Thailand, which now seems to be 
feeling the impact of all these things. 

Is it not a fact that, when we consider 
the infiltration of communism in South 
America and the instability of all gov- 
ernments there, the one place in the 
whole world which seems to be tight for 
the moment is the Quemoy-Formosa 
area, with respect to which Preesident 
Eisenhower in 1955 requested a resolu- 
tion from the Congress, and with respect 
to which we have implemented a hard, 
tight policy and convinced the Commu- 
ce that we are not going to yield an 

ch. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. There 
are many ingredients, but one basic in- 
gredient that is needed for the United 
States to be respected around the world 
is for the United States to stand for 
something and to back it up and let the 
whole world, including the Communists, 
know where we stand, and that we in- 
tend to support our position with all our 
strength. That not only leads to respect 
among governments which represent the 
free people all over the world; that, in 
my opinion, is the only road to peace. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have in my hand an 
article from this morning’s Washington 
Post, written by Dan Kurzman, which 
is a very excellent summary of this sub- 
ject. It discusses the resolution offered 
by Representative James F. Barrix, of 
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Montana, in the House of Representa- 
tives. This article states: 

U.S. Officials were reluctant to discuss 
seriously this effort to place Congress 
on record, as Representative WILLIAM C. 
CRAMER, Republican, of Florida, put it, 
against any policies “leading the United 
States toward a coexistence accommodation” 
with Russia on the Cuban situation. 


I do not know how others feel. I used 
the little story in the Senate last week 
that anybody who believes in coexistence 
believes the lion can lie down with the 
lamb and that the lion will become a 
vegetarian. 

Nothing in this world, no state of poli- 
tics nor international relations, can con- 
tribute more to the advancement of the 
Communist cause than can a state of 
coexistence. I hope to see the day when 
every American will quit using the word, 
because it implies getting along on the 
basis of mutual accommodation. This is 
what it does not do. It is under the 
theory of peaceful coexistence that 
Khrushchev has made every bit of prog- 
ress he has been able to make. 

This article goes on to say: 

“There’s nothing wrong in saying that the 
Monroe Doctrine isn’t dead,” one official 
commented. “But such a statement will be 
meaningless unless we are ready to go to war 
over Cuba.” 


I believe the President has uttered 
some words to this general intent—I am 
not certain—but here is a statement 
which in effect says, We believe in liber- 
ty—ha ha. We are not ready to do any- 
thing about it. It will be meaningless 
unless we are ready to go to war.” 

So we are now saying to the world, as 
the President did last fall, and as he did 
before, that we are not willing to use the 
force and might of the United States to 
stop this takeover within our own hem- 
isphere. 

Cuba no longer has a Cuban Govern- 
ment. It has not even a Cuban Com- 
munist government. By every source 
from which we can ascertain the facts, 
it is a government that is completely 
dominated and controlled. The strings 
are pulled, not by Castro, but directly by 
the Communists from Russia, and that 
means Khrushchev. So how do we ex- 
pect to make progress? 

This same official goes on to say, as 
quoted in this article: 

This idea is a little more insane than the 
usual ones made by administration critics. 


Has the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska ever seen one act by this Gov- 
ernment—and I will limit it first to the 
time since the crisis of last fall—which 
would lead him to believe that our Fed- 
eral Government has any policy toward 
Cuba? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam afraid that I must 
agree with the Senator’s thesis. If the 
Government has a policy, no one knows 
what it is. It is not being implemented. 
It appears to be a policy of compromise, 
vacillation, and acceptance of the idea 
that there can be a Communist sanctu- 
ary in the Western Hemisphere. That 
policy is the policy of those who must 
ultimately bear the label of “war- 
monger,” because if Communists are 
permitted to take over in Cuba now, the 
same thing will happen to one country 
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after another. As the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services pointed out, one by one 
the Western Hemisphere nations will be 
taken over by Communists and the 
United States will be isolated. The lack 
of a policy is leading either to the neces- 
sity of a very costly war or the necessity 
of surrendering to the Communists; and 
the latter will never be done. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thought this inter- 
view with a member of the administra- 
tion in the State Department, although 
he seems to be Mr. Anonymous, was very 
enlightening. It confirms what I have 
thought, from examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses before the 
various committees of Congress, and 
particularly the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, namely, that the administration, 
if it has a policy, is limited to a half- 
hearted policy of containment. 

I wonder if this great, elucidating in- 
terview with a member of the State 
Department could possibly have been 
with the young genius, Richard Good- 
win, the 29-year-old genius who was the 
President’s special adviser on Latin 
American affairs at the time of the Bay 
of Pigs occurrence, and who had never 
been in Latin America in his life—which 
may account for some of the mistakes we 
made—and if this could be another 
product of his fertile mind. 

I wonder why the cloak of anonymity? 
Why do Senators suppose this admin- 
istration is concerned lest Castro charge 
us with violating a treaty, and that 
therefore, there would be a valid objec- 
tion to the suggestion of the provisional 
government? After all, Castro refuses 
to recognize the treaty, anyway. So how 
could this be a violation when, accord- 
ing to Castro, no treaty exists? 

As I pointed out previously, and will 
point out again, this question has been 
researched by some of the best legal 
brains in the country, and they have 
come to the conclusion that the proposal 
would not be a violation of the treaty. I 
wonder why an anonymous spokesman 
of the State Department addresses him- 
self to a vilification campaign, saying 
this is “insane,” and that it makes no 
sense. Why that instead of coming for- 
ward with a counter proposal? After 
all, is the answer not that these people 
could and should come forward with a 
counter proposal? I do not assert that 
the plan offered by me is a perfect one, 
but one fact is certain: We have seen no 
action. We have seen a deterioration in 
Cuba and in South America. I wonder 
where Mr. Anonymous was at the time 
of the Bay of Pigs or at the time of the 
Berlin wall. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
article to which I have referred, written 
by Dan Kurzman and published in to- 
day’s Washington Post, containing an 
interview with this anonymous official 
in the State Department. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP RESOLUTION IN House Hrrs AT POLICY 
ON CUBA 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

House Republicans, in a new attack on 

President Kennedy’s Cuban policy, yester- 
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day submitted a resolution declaring that 
the presence of Soviet troops in Cuba is a 
“clear violation of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Representative James F. Battin, of Mon- 
tana, headed the Republican task force that 
drew up the resolution. He told the House 
that it should tell the world in unmistak- 
able terms that the Monroe Doctrine “is 
not dead.” 

Submission of the resolution, which was 
approved by the House Republican Policy 
Committee, is the latest GOP move to keep 
the Cuban issue alive as a 1964 campaign 
issue. 

U.S. officials were reluctant to discuss 
seriously this effort to place Congress on 
record, as Representative WILLIAM O. 
CraMerR, Republican, of Florida, put it, 
against any policies “leading the United 
States toward a coexistence accommodation” 
with Russia on the Cuban situation. 

“There’s nothing wrong in saying that the 
Monroe Doctrine isn’t dead,” one official 
commented. “But such a statement will be 
meaningless unless we are ready to go to war 
over Cuba.” 

Administration officials were even less re- 
luctant to discuss a proposal made to the 
Senate last week by Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Republican, of Colorado, that the United 
States should establish and support a Cuban 
provisional government at Guantanamo 
Naval Base—an idea that has been praised 
by Senators Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
of Arizona, Kart Mordor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and other leading Republi- 
cans. 

The provisional government, ALLorr said, 
should be authorized by the United States 
to station on the base Cuban exile soldiers 
now being trained in this country. 

“This idea is a little more insane than the 
usual ones made dy administration critics,” 
one Official said. 

It was pointed out that if the base were 
used as the site of a provisional govern- 
ment, the Fidel Castro regime might have 
grounds for charging that the United States 
was violating the treaty under which it is 
occupying Guantanamo. 

The United States-Cuban treaty, which 
grants this country a lease in perpetuity, 
states that Guantanamo may be used simply 
as a coaling and naval station. 

Aside from this possibility, U.S. officials 
said, the usual reasons for the impracticality 
of a Cuban government-in-exile would 
apply. No group represents all or even a 
majority of the exiles, or for that matter, the 
Cuban people themselves. 

Administration officials agreed with Sena- 
tor Frank CHURCH, Democrat, of Idaho, who 
said that many exiles came from “families 
that owned or controlled almost all the land 
or wealth of Cuba and are not likely to be 
greeted as liberators.” 

Senator THRUSTON Morton, Republican, 
of Kentucky, however, disagreed with this 
view, expressing the belief that a provisional 
government could be set up without violat- 
ing the treaty. ALLOTT added that Castro 
does not recognize the treaty anyway. 

In calling for a congressional resolution 
confirming the validity of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Representative BATTIN asked that 
President Kennedy simply follow in the foot- 
steps of Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower. 

Congress should demand, he said, an end 
to Soviet intervention in Cuba, a termina- 
tion of Communist sabotage, subversion, and 
guerrilla warefare in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the right of the Cuban people 
to determine their own destiny. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we 
know who vilifies us from abroad. I 
have before me the text of a radio mes- 
sage from Moscow to Cuba. It was in- 
tercepted at 1400 Greenwich mean time 
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on the 19th of June 1963. 
Spanish. It reads: 
GUANTANAMO CUBAN EXILE BODY PROPOSED 
(Moscow in Spanish to Cuba 1400 G.m.t., 
June 19, 1963—L) 

New Yorx.—Senator GORDON ALLOTT has 
proposed to Congress the creation inside the 
U.S. naval base of Guantanamo of the Cuban 
provisional government, which should be 
formed by the heads of the Cuban counter- 
revolutionary in the United States. 
From the Senator’s statement it can be de- 
duced that the main aim of his plan is to 
(encourage?) subversive activity and, in the 
end, armed intervention in the Cuban Re- 
public, Senator Attort’s proposal shows 
that the rabid Members of the U.S. Congress 
are not giving up their designs of pushing 
the United States into worsening the situa- 
tion in the Caribbean zone, which could en- 
tail the most dangerous consequences for 
the entire world. 


These reports always end with a 
threat, and we always bow and vacillate, 
in the face of what we are told the Com- 
munists will do, despite the fact that we 
have learned from experience over and 
over again that the Communists back 
off every time we stand up to them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I point out that the fact that the Sen- 
ator’s proposal has caused the U.S.S.R. to 
react adversely is the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid the Senator. 
They have their government in Cuba. 
They do not want to be disturbed. The 
Senator from Colorado has offered some- 
thing concrete, something legal and 
workable. The responsibility is on the 
administration. If they do not like what 
has been said here or what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado said 
on the floor the other day, or what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON} 
said the other day, they should come for- 
ward with an alternative plan of action, 
or else concede that they have no objec- 
tion to the Communist sanctuary and 
control in Cuba. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask the 
Senator one final question. He is aware, 
of course, that almost 2 years ago we 
committed ourselves at Punta del Este 
for what turned out to be between $12 
billion and $14 billion for assistance to 
Latin American countries. It was ad- 
vertised in the press and publicized all 
over the world as being $20 billion. Ac- 
tually, in the fine print it was shown that 
it was something like $12 billion to $14 
billion. Can the Senator point to even 
one country in Latin America or in the 
Caribbean area where there has not been 
an intensified effort on the part of the 
Communist infiltrators and where the 
governments today are not more unstable 
than they were 2 years ago or at any 
time before that? 

Mr. CURTIS. I regret that I must 
concur in that statement. I point out 
that, on the other hand, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States acted with de- 
termination last October, that time was 
the high point in support by the govern- 
ments and the people of the Western 
Hemisphere for the United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is entirely 
correct. It is necessary to point out that 
immediately prior to the Cuban crisis we 
could not have counted on the firm sup- 
port of five or six governments in Latin 
America, and then when the President 
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made his brave speech and stated what 
we would do, we were able to solidify 21 
governments in the Organization of 
American States behind us, and get their 
signatures on the dotted line in a matter 
of about 24 hours. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. There 
is one thing that we must learn as a na- 
tion, and that is that there are problems 
in the world that cannot be solved with a 
check. There comes a time when prin- 
ciple must be the guide. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to add my 
voice to the congratulations being ex- 
tended to the Senator from Nebraska. 
His speech seems to me to be part and 
parcel of a series of constructive pro- 
grams that have been brought forward 
on the floor of the Senate on this sub- 
ject; and I hope that they will continue. 
I have some facts and figures which will 
support the impact of what the Senator 
has been saying, in economic terms. 
Many problems are confronting Cuba to- 
day. For example, it costs between $4 
and $5 for ham and eggs for breakfast in 
Cuba. Butter is now selling for $8 a 
pound. If we should enforce a pacific 
blockade, but still allow food and medi- 
cine necessary for the health and welfare 
of the Cuban people to go into Cuba, we 
would be cutting off the tools with which 
they are keeping a bare survival existence 
level going in Cuba. 

I gather that it is the Senator’s basic 
idea that we could clamp down on Cuba 
so that it could not go ahead economical- 
ly and keep itself economically strong. 

Mr. CURTIS. The plan involves using 
the force of the United States to make 
our economic sanctions work and to en- 
force them. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Some interesting 
statements have been made concerning 
the medicines which we have sent into 
Cuba in exchange for prisoners. I 
thought it might add to the record of 
these debates to cite some of them. The 
first one is as follows: 

Only a small quantity of the medicine sent 
to Cuba has been made available to the pub- 
lic in the drug stores. Not even the most 
simple medicaments can be obtained by the 
sick among the Cuban population. 


That statement was made by members 
of the faculty of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Havana. 

The next one is: 

The supply of medicines received by the 
Castro regime in the exchange for the mem- 
bers of the 2506 Brigade has not reached 
the Cuban people, except for a small amount 
of Alka-Seltzers and aspirins that are sold 
to the public at very high prices. There are 
different versions as to the destination of the 
shipment. Reliable sources ascertain that 


the medicines are being sent to the U.S.S.R. 
by sea and air. 


That is the statement of Dr. Enrique 
Huertas, president of the Cuban Medical 
Association. 

I have before me a number of similar 
statements. The point I am making is 
that when we act as though we are try- 
ing to do something for the people, not 
for the Castroites, and when we try to 
do it by any means other than by fol- 
lowing the suggestions that have been 
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made by the Senator from Colorado or 
the Senator from Kentucky or the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the result is to do 
nothing except to strengthen the Com- 
munist world as such, and not to 
strengthen the democratic people. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. What has been proposed, espe- 
cially by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], is that we recognize a provi- 
sional government that represents the 
real Cuban people, and withhold our 
assistance from Communist agents, who 
will either sell it or divert it or take 
it to their homeland and use it as a 
weapon to enforce their iron will upon 
those enslaved peoples. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have some further 
information. I do not know whether 
these are facts or estimates. I assume 
that most of the figures are estimates, 
but they come from intelligence sources 
within Cuba. They point out the ab- 
solute necessity of doing something about 
a government in Cuba which is impress- 
ing its people with torture and terrorism. 

Since January 1, 1959, a total of 10,717 
persons have been killed in action or 
executed by firing squads or are missing 
in Cuba. More than 4,000 have been 
killed without any trial whatsoever. 
More than 2,800 were shot as the result 
of being found by military tribunals to 
be guilty of crimes against the state. 
There is no law or order. The persons 
in control of the Cuban Government 
merely say, “We are in charge. We do 
not like what you are doing. We will 
shoot you.” According to this estimate, 
since January 1, 1959, 10,717 have been 
killed or executed by a firing squad of 
Cuba’s Red regime. 

It is estimated that 965,000, or more 
than 14 percent of the island’s popula- 
tion, have been arrested for political rea- 
sons. Approximately 81,000 are still in 
jails, prisons, and concentration camps. 
The result, according to the report, has 
been a mass exodus from Cuba. Since 
January 1, 1959, approximately 449,450 
Cubans have left the island. About 
230,000 additional persons are at present 
in Cuba awaiting the opportunity to 
leave. They are in possession of pass- 
ports and are trying to get out of Cuba: 
Approximately 385,000 are trying to ful- 
fill the requirements for leaving the 
island. 

This is another situation in which 
communism has imposed its will on peo- 
ple who want to leave but are required 
to stay against their will. It is similar 
to the wall in East Berlin. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his recitation of the 
facts. They leave me with this thought: 
In the name of humanity, we ought to 
withdraw recognition of this false, for- 
eign, Communist government of Cuba. 
As of today we have not done so. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska. This 
information is quite interesting to me. 
We have been called warmongers because 
we have proposed to do certain things 
for the people of Cuba. Those who do 
not agree with us have said we are advo- 
cating war in one form or another. As 
happened recently when my distin- 
guished senior colleague from Colorado 
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(Mr. ALLOTT] made his proposal, it was 
said, “This means war.” 

The interesting thing is that of the 
more than 449,000 refugees who have 
left Cuba, 385,000 have been located in 
the United States. 

The United States has been a haven 
for them, because here they can exercise 
their freedom once again. Our country 
has provided a haven for them, even to 
a greater extent than have their Span- 
ish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking 
brothers in Latin America. 

So it seems to me that, having pro- 
vided a haven and having witnessed at 
firsthand what has taken place among 
the refugees, it is up to us to make posi- 
tive proposals, such as the Senator from 
Nebraska and the senior Senator from 
Colorado have been making, to do some- 
thing about the conditions in Cuba, in 
order to give them recontrol over their 
own government in Cuba. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his contribution to the 
discussion. I yield the floor. 


FOREIGN AID AND THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue today with my critical—and I 
hope, constructive—analysis of the for- 
eign aid bill. 

One of the key sections in the foreign 
aid bill is that dealing with the Alliance 
for Progress. It carries authorization of 
a very large sum, and it deals with one 
of the most difficult geographic areas in 
American foreign policy. 

The foreign aid request contains a pro- 
posed budget of $925 million for the Al- 
liance for fiscal 1964. This compares 
with $707 million appropriated for fiscal 
1962 and $751 million appropriated for 
fiscal 1963. 

As one of the early advocates of an 
economic aid program for South and 
Central America, I have been as disap- 
pointed as anyone by its seeming lack of 
achievement to date. The special report 
by the former Presidents of Colombia 
and Brazil, Mr. Lleras and Mr. Kubis- 
chek, should be a warning signal to Con- 
gress that substantial changes are 
needed in the Alliance for Progress, and 
they should be made before the United 
States commits large new sums of money 
to it. 

In the fall of 1960 Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER, of Iowa, and I had the pleasure 
of participating in the Bogotá Confer- 
ence, along with the then Under Secre- 
tary of State, Douglas Dillon, where the 
foundation was laid for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

We said in our report that the Confer- 
ence could prove to be a turning point 
in history. We continued: 

We say “perhaps” because the true signifi- 
cance of the Bogotá Conference can be 
measured only as its agreements and rec- 
ommendations are implemented. What is 
proposed in the Act of Bogotá is a hem- 
ispherewide program of social reform to ac- 
company the existing programs of economic 
development. 

This is properly described, not as a U.S. 
program, but as an inter-American program. 
Subject to appropriation of funds by the 
Congress—which we hope will be promptly 
forthcoming—the United States has agreed 
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to provide an initial installment of $500 mil- 
lion to finance the program. But an equal, 
perhaps even a greater, responsibility rests 
on the Latin American countries. All of our 
technical assistance, all of our economic aid 
will fail of their purpose—in fact, may only 
make matters worse—if they are not accom- 
panied by vigorous efforts and far-reaching 
institutional changes on the part of the 
Latin American peoples themselves. 


To me, it was in 1960 and is today 
completely self-evident that the Alliance 
for Progress is not an American program 
to subsidize the status quo in Latin 
America. We are not making available 
$700 million a year to its countries just 
to keep the Communist wolf, in the per- 
son of Fidel Castro, from the door. 

The sole and single purpose of the 
American capital is to finance reform. 
I stress that. The concept that the 
United States will continue to put money 
into feudal, oligarchic, inflation-ridden, 
or military regimes in South and Central 
America just to keep them from falling 
into the hands of Communists is one 
that should be dispelled in both hem- 
ispheres. 

If that is the idea that the Latin Amer- 
ican critics have, and if that is the foun- 
dation for their criticisms of the United 
States that we are not making money 
available fast enough, then I say we 
might as well stop the Alliance right 
now. I am not at all interested in any 
such American aid program. I am not 
at all interested in preserving govern- 
ments whose policies make the rich rich- 
er and the poor poorer despite American 
aid. 

I make these comments today as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

That is happening in some of these 
countries, and all we are doing is sub- 
sidizing them. We are subsidizing a 
continuation of a good many activities in 
Latin America that cannot be reconciled 
with democratic processes. 

To the extent that we do subsidize 
these policies, there can never be an end 
to our aid because such countries are 
the true foreign aid “rathole.” There is 
not enough capital in the whole United 
States to fill them up. Communism will 
always be a specter hovering over them 
and there will never be an indigenous 
barrier to it. The only barriers will first 
be U.S. economic aid, and then U.S. mili- 
tary aid. 

Already, the level of military aid to 
Latin America is increasing. Seventy- 
seven million is programed this year, just 
to maintain internal security. But in 
most instances, an internal security prob- 
lem in Latin America will continue until 
economic freedom and democratic pro- 
cedures are granted to their masses. 

However, the point I want to make 
today is that the Congress, in passing 
a foreign aid bill, must reemphasize that 
our contribution to the Alliance for 
Progress is only one to help them in the 
economic and social reforms they want 
to undertake. If they do not want to 
adopt land reform, housing, education, 
and resource development programs, and 
if they do not want to accompany them 
with the fiscal and financial policies 
needed to make them work, there is noth- 
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ing for the American taxpayers to fi- 
nance. 

This leads me to the common criticism 
that we have conducted many bilateral 
arrangements with the governments of 
this hemisphere, when we should have 
worked through a hemispheric organi- 
zation, or panel, to make the decisions 
about where the money is to go and 
under what circumstances. I have great 
sympathy for that point of view. I am 
sorry that the Alliance funds have not 
been handled on a multilateral basis. 
But I believe the principal objection to 
such a procedure has come from some of 
the governments themselves, who feel 
their bargaining power might be diluted 
through such an arrangement. 

I think we should make a new effort, 
anyway, to operate the Alliance for Prog- 
ress through a board of participating 
countries. I think it should be up to 
all the partners of the Alliance to decide 
what projects shall be financed, and what 
conditions must be met by the recipient 
country. 

Moreover, I should like to see the 
United States put a definite ceiling on 
the total that will be expended for the 
Alliance for Progress. We should be 
able to say that an amount in the gen- 
eral neighborhood of $1 billion a year will 
be available for the next 8 years, and that 
when that money is gone, there will not 
be any more, and that if Latin America 
has little or nothing to show for it, it 
will be because of their own failure, not 
ours. 

I think we may need some definite 
ceiling, because we do not have clear- 
cut economic goals in mind for the Alli- 
ance, as we did with the Marshall plan. 
Under the Marshall plan, we recon- 
structed an economic plant that had been 
destroyed. We helped rebuild going in- 
stitutions. 

In Latin America, we are trying to 
build something that was never there 
before. Our program is not one of re- 
construction, but of development. Re- 
construction carries a built-in tapering 
off and conclusion; but development is 
open ended. Unless it is wisely planned, 
and accompanied by financial and eco- 
nomic policies that maximize the effect 
of the capital, there may be only ex- 
penditure and no development at all. 

I do not believe that the United States 
can run the risk of assuming financial 
responsibility for the whole of South and 
Central America, simply to keep it out of 
the hands of communism. To do that 
would be to pick up a bear by the tail; 
and each year the cost to us merely to 
hang on to it would be greater, although, 
even so, we probably would not be able 
to forestall violent revolutions. 

In considering the bill this year, I hope 
Congress will work out the means of 
tying US. aid more specifically to the 
financing of reform, and will find ways 
of encouraging the formation of a coun- 
cil of recipient countries to decide how a 
specific and limited amount of money 
shall be spent for the Alliance. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in closing 
my remarks, I state, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, that I shall not support the Alli- 
ance for Progress program in the for- 
eign-aid bill, in its present form, I shall 
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support economic aid to Latin America 
if the specific amounts are related to 
specific reforms and specific projects. 

Furthermore, I shall not support any- 
where near the amount of money called 
for by the Alliance for Progress recom- 
mendations of this administration as re- 
gards military aid for so-called internal 
security. In my judgment, we can save 
money, in connection with the foreign 
aid bill, by making clear to the Latin 
American countries that we are not going 
to continue to help them build up their 
military programs, which, in my judg- 
ment, in most instances they do not need 
at all, and which all of us know would be 
of no help, anyway, to the United States 
in case of a war with Russia, for if we 
got into a war with Russia, the United 
States would be the one to protect Latin 
America; in a nuclear war, Latin Amer- 
ica would not be of any particular aid to 
us, by virtue of the military aid which 
is called for in this bill. 

Therefore, the time has come for us 
to say, in behalf of the American tax- 
payers, “Little more for military aid, but 
plenty more for economic aid, provided 
you do two things: one, relate such aid 
to specific reforms which are so sorely 
needed in Latin America; two, relate the 
aid to specific projects in Latin America 
that will help raise the standards of liv- 
ing of the masses of the people in Latin 
America”—for Latin America will obtain 
her greatest security and protection 
when the governments of the Latin 
American countries take the reform 
steps that must be taken in order to make 
it possible to raise the standards of liv- 
ing of the masses of the people in Latin 
America. That means tax reform, land 
reform, judicial reform, medical aid, and 
all the other aid necessary to better the 
economic lot of the masses of the people 
there, so they can enjoy economic free- 
dom of choice for the individual. Once 
that day arrives, we shall not have to 
worry about political freedom in Latin 
America, for a people who are econom- 
ically free are always politically free. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY DELEGATION FROM 
INDIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to introduce to the Senate a very 
distinguished delegation from the Par- 
liament of India. 

The delegation is led by the Speaker of 
the House of the People, Hon. Hukam 
Singh, and also by the Deputy Speaker 
of the Council of States, Mrs. Violet Alva, 

The group consists of six parliamen- 
tarians, plus the Secretary of the House 
of the People. 

Today, certain Members of the Senate 
had the good fortune to participate in 
an informal luncheon with this able and 
distinguished delegation, and to have an 
exchange of thoughts and views on prob- 
lems relating to our respective countries. 

The members of the delegation are the 
following: 

The Speaker of the House of the Peo- 
ple, Hon. Hukam Singh; the Deputy 
Speaker of the Council of States, Mrs. 
Violet Alva; Hon. R. K. Khadilkar, Mem- 
ber of the House of the People; Hon. 
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Diwan Chand Sharma, Member of the 
House of the People; Hon. Surendra 
Nath Dwivedy, Member of the House of 
the People; Hon. Gopal Swarup Pathak, 
Member of the Council of States; and 
the Hon. Maheswar Nath Kaul, Secre- 
tary of the House of the People. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in ex- 
tending a very warm welcome to all of 
these distinguished visitors. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The Senator from 
Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the minority group in the 
Senate, those on the Republican side, it 
gives me great pleasure to join in wel- 
coming to the Senate this distinguished 
group of parliamentarians from the Re- 
public of India. 

It is a personal pleasure for me to wel- 
come them, because during my short 
service in India, in 1955 and 1956, I had 
the honor of meeting most of them. 

But, Mr. President, aside from the per- 
sonal interest I have in their visit, I wish 
to say that I believe all of us welcome 
them because of the country they repre- 
sent and because of the principles for 
which their country stands. 

I know there are differences of thought 
and differences of approach to certain 
domestic problems and differences in at- 
titude toward some of the international 
questions. However, there are very sub- 
stantial similarities between our country 
and India, and I believe we should always 
take them into account. 

India, like our country, but years later 
than our country, is establishing her po- 
litical institutions of freedom. India is 
also undergoing an industrial revolution, 
years after our country and the other 
Western democracies had that experi- 
ence, and under much more difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

As India now faces these problems, 
there hangs over India the shadow of ag- 
gression from her northern neighbor. 

Yet I point out to my colleagues and 
to my countrymen that, despite all of 
these difficulties, India has never faltered 
in maintaining her adherence to her 
democratic institutions and values. 

These men and this distinguished 
woman are the representatives of a par- 
liamentary institution. In their own 
work they pursue the same type of dem- 
ocratic procedures that we pursue in the 
Senate and in the House. One who visits 
in their country finds the same demo- 
cratic values, appreciation of the work of 
the individual, freedom of the individual, 
freedom of the press, and free elections, 
which we have valued for so long in our 
country. So today it is my great honor 
and pleasure to join with my colleague in 
welcoming here the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of a democracy in the East. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I join with my col- 
league in extending a word of welcome to 
the distinguished visitors who are honor- 
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ing us today. I had the good fortune to 
be with them in the informal luncheon 
that was referred to. There was a very 
helpful and informal discussion there of 
questions in which both countries are in- 
terested. It is a very fine thing that they 
have come our way. I express the wish 
that they may have a most successful 
and happy tour of the parts of the United 
States they visit. I join in greeting them 
here today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like also to acknowledge the pres- 
ence of the Ambassador of the Republic 
of India, who through his service in the 
city of Washington has brought honor 
not only to himself but to his country 
and to the cause of freedom. These 
visitors continue the fine exchange that 
exists between our respective countries. 
Only recently the President of India was 
with us, and then the Minister of De- 
fense. These were very important visi- 
tors, and they have added a great deal 
to our knowledge of the problems of 
India and our understanding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be very brief. I 
believe our colleague has spoken so elo- 
quently for us on this side of the aisle 
that his statement needs no addition by 
me. But I have so much regard for Mr. 
B. K. Nehru, the Ambassador of India to 
the United States, who is in the Cham- 
ber, and his colleagues, some of whom I 
visited myself in India 7 years ago, that 
I desire to say that if freedom is to tri- 
umph in that nation, it will be because of 
the sense of democracy in India as con- 
trasted to China. I rise today to join 
with my colleagues in welcoming these 
distinguished visitors, and to assure them 
that they have in the United States a vast 
reservoir of good will, affection, and a 
desire to help upon which to draw. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biographi- 
cal sketch of each of the visitors be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sketches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Biographic information concerning the In- 
dian Parliamentary Delegation, participants 
in the foreign leader exchange program of 
the Office of Cultural Exchange of the U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

HUKAM Since 

Present position: Speaker of the House of 
the People (Lok Sabha), the Lower House of 
the Indian Parliament. 

Date and place of birth: Montgomery, In- 
dia (now Pakistan), August 30, 1895. 

Home address: Paramjit Ganj, Kapur- 
thala, Punjab, 

Family: Married; one daughter. 

Academic background: B.A., Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar; L.L.B., Law College, Lahore. 

Previous position: Manager, Khalsa High 
School, Montgomery, 1941 and 1943-45; chair- 
man, governing body, Khalsa College, Delhi; 
president, bar association, Montgomery Dis- 
trict; Puisne Judge, State High Court, 
Kapurthala, 1947-48; member of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly, 1948-1950. 

Memberships: Member of Akali Party. 

Travels abroad: Member Indian Parlia- 
mentary Delegation to Russia and Yugo- 
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slavia, 1956; Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference, Canberra, 1959; United States 
(foreign leader grant), 1960. 


Mrs. VIOLET ALVA 


Present Deputy 8 ol the 
Council of States (Rajya Sabha), the Upper 
House of the Indian Parliament. 

Date and place of birth: April 24, 1908, 
Ahmedabad, India. 

Address: 3, Ashoka Road, New Delhi. 

Academic training: M.A., L. L. B., University 
of Bombay; diploma of Social Service League, 
Servants of India Society; Honorary Pro- 
fessor of English, Indian Women’s University. 

Other present positions: advocate of the 
supreme court since 1951; first woman ad- 
vocate to argue a case successfully before 
the full bench of the High Court of India. 

Past positions: Deputy Home Minister, 
Government of India, 1957-62; legal prac- 
tice, 1937-1945; member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 1946; member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council 1947-1952; honorary presidency 
magistrate, Bombay; justice of the peace, 
Bombay; jail visitor and presiding justice 
of juvenile courts; elected member of execu- 
tive of Congress Parliamentary Party; mem- 
ber, public accounts committee, 1954-56. 

Membership in organizations: President, 
International Federation of Women Lawyers; 
member of the senate of the Indian Women’s 
University; member of standing committee, 
All India Newspaper Editors Conference. 

Publications: Founded and edited the 
Begum (later the Indian Woman), 

Travel abroad: Egypt, Ceylon, Burma, 
Brazil, Mexico, United States (leader grant), 
1962. 
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R. K. KHADILKAR 


Present position: Member of the House of 
the People (Lok Sabha), the Lower House of 
the Indian Parliament. 

Piace and date of birth: Ratnagiri, Maha- 
rashtra; December 15, 1904. 

Academic training: B.A., Fergusson Col- 
lege, Poona; LL.B., Law College, Poona. 

Past positions: Member, Lok Sabha, 1957 
62; editor of various newspapers, 1938-48. 

Travel abroad: United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
China, U.S.S.R. 


SURENDRA NATH Dwivepy 


Present position: Member of the House of 
the People (Lok Sabha), the Lower House 
of the Indian Parliament, 

Place and date of birth: Cuttack, Orissa 
State: February 11, 1913. 

Past positions: Member, Lok Sabha, 1957- 
62; Member, Rajya Sabha (the Upper House 
of the Indian Parliament), 1952-56. 

Other present positions: Deputy chairman, 
Praja Socialist Party. 


GOPAL SWARUP PATHAK 


Present position: Member of the Upper 
House of the Indian Parliament (Rajya Sab- 
ha 


Place and date of birth: Bareilly, U.; 
February 26, 1896. 

Academic training: B.A. Government Col- 
lege, Lahore; M.A., Agra College; LL. B., Alla- 
habad University. 

Past positions: Delegate, Indian delegation 
to UNGA, 1946-1959; Senior Advocate, Su- 
preme Court of India. 

Membership in professional organizations: 
Executive council, Allahabad University; ex- 
ecutive president, Indian Society of Interna- 
tional Law; member, Indian Commission of 
Jurists. 

Travel abroad: United Kingdom, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, United States 
of America, South America (as Special Rep- 
resentative of the Prime Minister with per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador). 
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Drwan CHAND SHARMA 

Present position: Member of the Lower 
House of Parliament (Lok Sabha). 

Place and date of birth: Gujarat, West 
Pakistan; March 8, 1896. 

Academic training: M.A., Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta; B.A., D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

Past positions: Professor and head of Eng- 
lish Department, Punjab University, Chan- 
digarh, 1949-52. 

Membership in professional organizations: 
President, University Teacher’s Association, 
Punjab University. 

Publications: “Men and Manners,” “Our 
Indian Heritage,” “Life of Mahatma Gandhi,” 
“The Prophets of the East,” “Tales of Friend- 
ship,” “The Makers of Today.” 

Travel abroad: Malaya, Korea, Japan, 
China, Turkey, U.S.S.R., Netherlands, France, 
United States of America, United Kingdom, 
Switzerland. 


MAHESWAR NATH KAUL 


Present position: Secretary of the Lower 
House of the Indian Parliament (Lok 
Sabha). 

Place and date of birth: Srinagar, Kash- 
mir; September 16, 1901. 

Academic training: B.A., Punjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore; Bar-at-Law, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. 

Past positions: Deputy , Central 
Legislative Assembly, 1987-47; practiced law 
at Allahabad High Court 1927-36. 

Travel abroad: Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope; United States of America and Canada, 
1952; Japan, Burma, China, Thailand, and 
Malaya. 


SENATE RULES 


Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
I yield briefly to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
I hope I may be pardoned for making 
an observation with respect to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate during the past 
2% hours. These proceedings furnish 
additional evidence of the need for a rule 
of germaneness to be applied to the de- 
bates. 

At approximately 1 o’clock the distin- 
guished majority leader had laid before 
the Senate the very important bill, S. 
1163, which would amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and would provide authorization for an 
additional $4554 million. 

That action was followed almost im- 
mediately by recognition of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] to discuss 
the Cuban question. His colloquy with 
his Republican colleagues consumed ap- 
proximately 2 hours. Such a procedure 
would not be tolerated in any other par- 
liamentary body in the world. In any 
of the other parliamentary bodies in the 
world, when a bill is laid before the body, 
discussion proceeds upon it. Amend- 
ments are considered and voted ‘upon. 
Then there is a vote upon passage of the 
bill. But there are very few irrelevant 
comments. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion upon the bill, or at a stated hour 
in the day, discussion of general topics is 
permitted. 

I have no criticism of Senators who 
take advantage of the existing rules to 
make speeches at an early hour in order 
that they may make the afternoon 
newspapers. I suppose that is an in- 
evitable consequence of what can happen 
under the present rules. But I do think 
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that the experience we have had this 
afternoon furnishes additional evidence 
supporting the need for adoption of a 
rule of germaneness. I am informed 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], who has 
been urging such a change for many 
years, is holding hearings on that sub- 
ject this week. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has urged such a 
change in the rules. I very much hope 
that it may be accomplished. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree wholehearted- 
ly with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. The committee has accorded 
me the privilege of appearing before it 
at 10:30 on Thursday morning. I hope 
that the Senate will adopt the proposed 
rule. I went through the same pro- 
cedure the other day when I was in 
charge of a bill. It is a crying shame 
that a Senator charged with the respon- 
sibility of handling a bill should have 
to sit in the Senate hour after hour and 
be interrupted in the way custom has 
dictated. I hope that the Senate will 
do something about the situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express 
my full accord in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], who is the 
Senator in charge of the ARA bill now 
pending before the Senate, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], who is the author of a 
proposed rule of germaneness, which I 
hope will be adopted shortly. Many sub- 
jects have been debated today. Senators 
have spent a great deal of time on one 
particular subject—Cuba. If the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois would per- 
mit me to proceed for 2 or 3 minutes, 
I should be most happy to further the 
cause of confusion and bring home the 
emphasis which needs to be placed on a 
proposed rule of germaneness, as far as 
the conduct of this body is concerned. 
ve: DOUGLAS. I am most happy to 

eld. 


PROPOSED CUBAN BLOCKADE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
did not hear all the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] today, but I was intrigued 
by his reference to a “pacific” blockade. 
That is something new in the annals of 
history, I believe. It is worth looking 
into, especially in view of the explana- 
tions which have been made in relation 
to it. It is my understanding that the 
Senator asserted that last fall's quaran- 
tine” of Cuba by the United States was 
in effect a pacific blockade. 

Further he said—and I think I state 
a direct quotation: 

The blockade would be an act of war only 
if it is challenged—and I do not believe 


that the Soviets are ready or willing to ini- 
tiate certain war over Cuba. 


That statement is quite interesting. 
As I listened to the speech, I thought 
that the word used was a “specific” 
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blockade. I looked at the news ticker, 
and I found the word was “pacific” 
blockade. 

After listening to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, it was my fur- 
ther understanding that, in response to 
questions asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
he said that a “pacific” blockade was a 
peaceful“ blockade, and that it was not 
an aggressive“ blockade. 

Mr. President, under any circum- 
stances a blockade is an act of war. It 
is so regarded in the rules of interna- 
tional law. We cannot quibble about 
words and meanings. We cannot utter 
those words out of both sides of our 
mouths. If what is being considered is 
alternatives to the present policy, the 
consequences of such alternatives must 
be faced. 

A blockade is an act of war. An inva- 

sion is an act of war. If one adopts 
either one of these policies then I think 
he had better be prepared to go all the 
way. 
And what would be required if we were 
really going to war over Cuba? That is 
the alternative to the present adminis- 
tration policy, and not declarations 
which express only the sense of the Con- 
gress. A week or 10 days would be re- 
quired to build up the kind of force 
needed for an invasion. At least six 
American divisions would be required. 

Castro could be defeated, and he 
would be forced to flee to the hills. 
What would happen then? There would 
be a type of guerrilla activity. We know 
what that is, based on what has hap- 
pened in Cuba previously, what is hap- 
pening in Vietnam today, and what has 
happened and is happening elsewhere 
in the world. 

After that is put down, what would 
follow? Surely an occupation force in 
the hundreds of thousands, and the 
spending of billions of dollars to rehabili- 
tate that country, because that is how 
wars are won nowadays. The victors do 
not win, but the losers usually do, in the 
form of economic assistance, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction. 

We can pass resolutions in this body— 
one every day, or every hour on the 
hour—but they are not policy They are 
merely expressions of what the Congress 
thinks. They are, in effect, sense“ res- 
olutions as to how and what the Con- 
gress feels. Under the Constitution, the 
final and real responsibility for action 
lies with the President of the United 
States. 

We can fulminate easily, quickly, and 
on the slightest provocation; but we all 
know, as practical Senators, that while 
we are free and easy with what we say 
we also are, or should be, fully aware 
of where the awesome, final, and terrible 
responsibility lies. 

I find it a little difficult to listen in 
this Chamber to fellow Senators tell the 
rest of us what is wrong with our coun- 
try and how much they admire our gal- 
lant allies in Western Europe or south- 
east Asia or elsewhere. They can justly 
be praised, but I think we ought to rec- 
ognize that some of the things we do are 
right, even in the field of foreign policy, 
and even under President Kennedy. 
The same was true under Eisenhower. 
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Speaking personally, I have made 
some recommendations on Cuba, too, 
which I think are entitled to considera- 
tion, but that consideration will have to 
be given by the executive branch of the 
Government, where ultimate responsi- 
bility for policy toward Cuba lies. 

I have, for example, recommended: 

First. A hemispheric quarantine of 
Cuba on the same model as that recom- 
mended by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in imposing economic sanc- 
tions against the Dominican Republic in 
1960—which was successful in that case. 

Second. Prevention of communication 
between propagandists and agents be- 
tween Cuba and Latin America, thus 
lessening contact between Communist 
leaders and parties in Latin America 
with their counterparts in Cuba and re- 
ducing Cuba’s role as a training base for 
subversives. 

Third. Recognition of a Cuban gov- 
ernment-in-exile, but only if and when— 
I repeat, only if and when—the various 
anti-Castro groups can get together 
under a responsible and recognized 
leadership. 

Fourth. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States should not only proclaim 
principles and adopt resolutions, but also 
should undertake the leadership in a 
matter which is not only a U.S. problem, 
but a hemispheric problem as well. The 
charter of the OAS, if fully utilized, 
would give that Organization, in my 
opinion, a great deal more in the way of 
authority and bring to it a great deal 
more in the way of responsibility. 

Cuba is not solely an American prob- 
lem. Cuba is a hemispheric problem. 
The sooner the Western Hemisphere 
realizes that, the better off we all will be. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distingished ma- 
jority leader made reference to my re- 
marks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield, but I point out that this en- 
tire discussion is extraneous to the bill 
before the Senate. I am glad to yield, 
however, to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I shall be very brief. 

I commend the majority leader for the 
positive steps he has taken. If the Sen- 
ator will read the Recor» as to what the 
junior Senator from Nebraska had to 
say, whether he agrees with it or not he 
will see it was an affirmative suggestion 
for debate and consideration throughout 
the country, including consideration by 
the Executive. 

I did not detect any fear and trem- 
bling or gnashing of teeth on the part 
of anyone, in office or out of office, when 
President Kennedy imposed his quaran- 
tine, which was along the same line, 
though not exactly the same as a pacific 
blockade. He had the support of the 
American people. He had the support 
of people throughout Latin America 
who hoped for freedom. 

I resent the suggestion, which, though 
not made, might possibly be implied, 
that we criticize administration policy 
and suggest that the only alternative at 
this time is an invasion, costly in hu- 
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man lives. That is the very thing we 
wish to avoid. We want this country to 
explore every possibility that is legal and 
that the experts say is not an act of 
war. That includes a pacific blockade, 
to see what might be done to stop the 
Communist growth in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Again I thank the Senator from Illi- 
nois for yielding. I commend the ma- 
jority leader for the positive suggestions 
he has made. I know he has made 
them, or he would not so report to us. 
I wish that the question of dealing with 
communism before bloodshed becomes 
inevitable could have the priority in the 
executive branch to which it is entitled. 

I thank the Senator. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s New York Times the text of a 
news conference held by President Ken- 
nedy in Bonn appeared. 

I have been greatly heartened by the 
renewed interest shown by the President 
in negotiating a test ban agreement with 
the Soviet Union. I was happy to note 
that Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman will go to Moscow about the 
middle of July for the purpose of reopen- 
ing test ban negotiations. 

Two of the questions which were asked 
of the President yesterday have a direct 
bearing on the test ban problem. I ask 
unanimous consent that questions Nos. 9 
and 11, and the answers thereto, as they 
appear on page 10 of this morning’s New 
York Times, may be printed in the Rec- 
onp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Question 9. What meaning do the talks 
scheduled in July—in Moscow—have in rela- 
tion to the Federal Republic’s role in any 
multilateral atomic forces? Is there any 
possibility that these Moscow talks will be 
concerned with the nonspreading of the use 
of atomic weapons? 

Answer. The—yes, I think they will be con- 
cerned with the nondiffusion of nuclear 
weapons. But we have felt that the orga- 
nization of the multilateral force as discussed 
between the Federal Republic and the United 
States does not provide for a diffusion which 
would threaten the peace. In fact, I think it 
would give greater security and more satis- 
factory conditions of control. 

The purpose of the talk, basically, of 
course, is to get a test ban. I believe it 
essential that we get a test ban this year or 
otherwise I think it greatly increases the 
prospect that there will be additional nuclear 
powers throughout the world in the months 
in 1964, 1965 or 1966. Now I would regard 
that as a disaster, 

I do not regard the atomic weapons and 
the prospect of it spreading and the realiza- 
tion that war has been the constant com- 
panion of mankind throughout our history 
and the conflict between the Communist sys- 
tem and the free system. 

When you mix all these tactics together, 
you have a highly explosive and a highly 
dangerous situation. When Pandora opens 
her box and the troubles spew out, all that 
is left in is hope. Now in this case if we 
have a nuclear diffusion thronghout the 
world, we may even lose hope. 

Question 11. With regard to an earlier an- 
swer, if a test ban agreement were signed by 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union, if this test bau agree- 
ment were signed, how then would this pre- 
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vent France, for example, or China, or any 
other country that wasn't a signatory to the 
pact, how would this prevent them from go- 
ing on and making nuclear weapons? 

Answer. Well, as you know, it’s posed in 
the treaty that those who sign the treaty 
would use all the influence that they had in 
their possession to persuade others not to 
grasp the nuclear nettle. Now it's up to 
those countries. Quite obviously they may 
not accept this persuasion and then, as I say, 
they will get the false security which goes 
with nuclear diffusion. 


Mr. CLARK. It will be noted that the 
President, in referring to the problem of 
obtaining a test ban agreement and the 
difficulty of persuading nations other 
than the U.S.S.R. and our own, which 
have nuclear capability, to agree to such, 
said: 

When Pandora opens her box and the trou- 
bles spew out, all that is left in is hope. 
Now in this case if we have a nuclear dif- 
fusion throughout the world, we may even 
lose hope. 


While the President’s statement indi- 
cates that there is a very close connec- 
tion between negotiating a test ban 
agreement and preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons, his statement does not 
indicate how such a treaty would deter 
other nations from acquiring nuclear 
arms. 

However, I think the argument is clear, 
and there are perhaps good reasons why, 
speaking at Bonn, the President did not 
feel inclined to speak out on the need, in 
my opinion—and I hope in his—to per- 
suade the French, and perhaps later the 
Chinese Communists, not to acquire nu- 
clear weapons. 

This reasoning is spelled out in an 
intelligent and persuasive article by 
Howard Simons in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, entitled, “A-Arms Prolif- 
eration: How Test Ban Might Prevent 
Spread.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A-ARMS PROLIFERATION—How TEST BAN 
MIGHT PREVENT SPREAD 
(By Howard Simons) 

Once again President Kennedy has de- 
clared that without a treaty to halt nuclear 
testing, atomic arms will spread inevitably 
to other nations and that this would be a 
disaster. 

But in Bonn, as so often before, Mr. Ken- 
nedy grappled ineffectively with the central 
question: How can a test ban involving the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union slow down and perhaps even 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons? 

Though any such treaty would be open to 
signature by all nations, both France and 
Communist China have said they would not 
sign. France already atomic bombs 
and China is working feverishly to develop 
them. 

The persistent atomic aspirations of these 
two dissidents from the major power centers 
are largely responsible, apparently, for the 
President's reluctance to explain fully how a 
test ban might slow the spread of nuclear 
weapons, 

This is so because any such discussion must 
touch upon internal affairs in France and 
China’s relationship with the Soviet Union. 
And, presumably, Mr. Kennedy holds the 
view that the less said out loud about those 
subjects the better, especially in the absence 
of a treaty. 
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Nonetheless, the President has heard all 
the arguments on how a ban might affect 
the spread of atomic arms and the arguments 
have been persuasive. In effect, the argu- 
ments amount to this: 

Just as a parent cannot effectively com- 
mand a teenage child to stop smoking as 
long as the parent continues to smoke, so, 
too, the major nuclear powers cannot insist 
that other nations refrain from building 
and testing nuclear weapons as long as the 
major powers themselves continue to test. 

Once the major nuclear powers—a dis- 
tinction not yet accorded to France—agreed 
to halt nuclear testing, it would then be- 
come possible for those powers to bring eco- 
nomic, technical, diplomatic, and psycho- 
logical pressures to bear on other nations, 
including perhaps even France and Red 
China. 

This is obviously not possible now. But, 
in the view of administration experts, a test 
ban agreement could make it possible and 
essentially for two reasons. 

The first reason is that a test ban would 
lessen tension between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. A lessening of tension 
might reduce the present incentive of many 
nations, such as Egypt and Israel, to acquire 
atomic arms. 

By the same token, there is ample evi- 
dence that a test ban would be welcomed 
by many other nations, such as Italy, Sweden 
and Switzerland, as a bona fide excuse not 
to develop their own atomic arms. 

The second reason why a test ban agree- 
ment might deter the spread of nuclear arms 
is that it would open a door to concerted 
action by the United States and the Soviet 
Union to halt such a spread. i 

Thus, for example, in France's case a test 
ban coupled with joint United States- 
U.S.S.R. actions might lead a post-De Gaulle 
government nuclear force with a NATO nu- 
clear force. 

There are also technical reasons why a 
test ban could slow the spread of nuclear 
weapons development. These have to do 
largely with the fact that continued weapons 
development by the major powers will bring 
the world closer to cheap and plentiful weap- 
ons. For the present, at least, atomic arms 
are immensely expensive to come by. 

Ironically, though it is in the interests of 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
to keep atomic arms from other nations, the 
longer both nations continue to develop such 
arms the easier it becomes for these other 
nations to acquire them. 

Whether persuasion by the major powers 
will be able to slow the spread of atomic 
weapons, if and when a test ban is agreed 
to, is not known. But as Mr. Kennedy noted 
in Bonn yesterday: “Quite obviously, they 
may not accept this persuasion, and then, as 
I say, they will get the false security which 
goes with nuclear diffusion.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt that if we can agree with the Rus- 
sians on a test-ban agreement, the two 
great nuclear powers will be able to exer- 
cise pressure along the lines indicated by 
Mr. Simons, which will deter the Chi- 
nese Communists from going far with 
nuclear experiments and which, in due 
course, will persuade the French likewise 
to refrain from exploding nuclear de- 
vices. Of course, we shall have no diffi- 
culty with Great Britain, which will be a 
party to the agreement. 

On the same subject, earlier this year 
Senator Scotr and I received a letter 
from several hundred Pennsylvania edu- 
cators stating their support for the ef- 
forts of the administration to achieve an 
agreement with the Soviet Union on a 
nuclear test ban. 

Among the signatories are faculty 
members of Albert Einstein Medical Cen- 
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ter, Bryn Mawr College, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Haverford College, 
Lincoln University, Temple University, 
Swarthmore College, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. A number of Philadel- 
phians who are faculty members of the 
Camden, N.J., branch of Rutgers Uni- 
versity are also among the signers, and so 
are some faculty members of Villanova 
University and Muhlenberg College, 
which are in Pennsylvania. 

The letter makes reference to an ex- 
change of correspondence between Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev 
which, it will be remembered, took place 
last December. 

In the period which followed, the So- 
viets hardened their line at Geneva, and 
hopes for a test ban faded. 

Then on June 10, in an address at 
American University, President Kennedy 
announced that a new high-level effort 
would be made to negotiate a nuclear 
test ban. This was extremely heartening 
news. I think that it has had a beneficial 
impact on the Nation, and I can only 
hope that it will have an equally favor- 
able effect upon the climate of opinion in 
the Senate, which must ratify a test ban 
treaty if our negotiators are successful in 
their efforts. 

In view of this change in circum- 
stances, I consider this affirmation by 
the Pennsylvania teachers and scholars 
and scientists who have signed this letter, 
as most timely. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of the Pennsylvania edu- 
cators be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Senator HUGH SCOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

As concerned citizens, we, the undersigned 
faculty members of universities and colleges 
in the Philadelphia area, have followed the 
pattern of disarmament negotiations, and 
are now greatly encouraged by recent devel- 
opments disclosed in the exchange of cor- 
respondence between Premier Khrushchev 
and President Kennedy. It appears that the 
differences have narrowed to the point where 
an agreement on a nuclear test ban is now 
conceivable. 

It is our conviction that such an agree- 
ment is desirable for at least four reasons: 

1. To stop the spread of nuclear weapons 
to additional countries. 

2. To prevent further contamination of, 
the environment of human life through fall- 
out. 

3. To provide a possible first step in the 
process of arms control. 

4. To restore confidence in the ability of 
governments to solve the complex problems 
of the modern world. 

We understand from the correspondence 
between heads of state that the role of the 
U.S. Senate has been emphasized in the 
negotiations and may have an important 
bearing on their outcome. 

We urge you to use every opportunity to 
assure our Government that it can count 
on your support for an appropriate nuclear 


test ban, and to encourage your senatorial 
colleagues to join with you in this action. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a fur- 
ther indication of the widespread sup- 
port in Pennsylvania for the administra- 
tion’s efforts to negotiate an effective 
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nuclear test ban, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point a petition prepared and cir- 


formed that close to 1,500 Pennsylva- 
nians have signed this petition. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETITION SUPPORTING TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


To the President of the United States and 
the U.S. Senators From Pennsylvania: 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
each sufficient nuclear weapons to 
destroy any possible enemy nations; 

Nuclear testing in the past has been harm- 
ful to human health; additional testing will 
only multiply the hazards; 

All nations agree that nuclear testing, with 
the exception of underground tests, can be 
detected by existing national systems; 

The Soviet Union has accepted the prin- 
ciple of on-the-site inspection and the instal- 
lation of automatic seismic 
stations (black boxes) for inspection of un- 
derground testing. The main differences be- 
tween the nations is the number of annual 
inspections to be permitted; 

Since a nuclear test ban treaty will serve 
the best interests of the United States by: 

1. Stopping the spread of nuclear weapons 
to other countries. 

2. Slowing down the arms race and setting 
the stage for worldwide disarmament under 
international inspection. 

3. Preventing further radioactive contami- 
nation. 

We, the undersigned, affirm our support 
to our Government's efforts to resolve the 
few remaining differences and to conclude 
and approve a treaty to end nuclear weap- 
ons tests by all nations for all time. 


MINUTES OF SENATE DEMOCRATIC 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, after a 
number of other Senators and I engaged 
in a debate on the so-called Senate 
Establishment early in this session, I 
received a letter from Mr. William S. 
Jenkins, who is the director of the 
Bureau of Public Records Collection and 
Research at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Mr. Jenkins 
expressed his concern about the fact that 
the minutes of the Senate Democratic 
steering committee are kept under lock 
and key and may not be examined even 
by members of Senate staffs. He makes 
the interesting suggestion that for the 
sake of historians, and in the interest of 
preserving such records, the originals be 
deposited in the Library of Congress, 
and that copies be made available for 
use by scholars. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
relevant portions of Mr. Jenkins’ letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

I hope the Senate leadership will give 
careful consideration to this suggestion. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY or NORTH CARO- 


LINA, BUREAU or PUBLIC RECORDS 
COLLECTION AND 


Chapel Hitt, April 2, 1963. 


DEAR Senator Crank: I have followed with 
keen interest both the recent discussions that 
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have taken place in Congress concerning 
actions that should be taken on rules and, 


the Washington Post. y 
energy in encouraging a thoughtful study 
of the situation is much to be commended. 
I was particularly impressed with the note in 
the W: Post of February 22, 1963, 
“For History's Sake,” in which you make an 
effort to open up some of the secret files of 
the Senate: “Why should the minutes of 
the Senate Democratic steering committee 
remain indefinitely under lock and key? 
Why should the members of even Senate 
staffs be denied access to the proceedings of 
the Democratic conferences? * * These 
records * * * are part of the history of our 
times.” 

The preservation of records of this sort 
should by all means be stressed. Why does 
not the Senate have the originals deposited 
in the Library of Congress from time to time, 
and have the Library of Congress furnish 
them with photostat positive copies for use? 
We need to stir some of your enthusiasm in 
the establishment of a national legislative 
society of American legislative and related 
problems. 

In 1941 the Library of Congress and the 
University of North Carolina began a joint 
enterprise—known as the State records 
microfilm project—to compile on microfilm 
the official public records of all of the Amer- 
ican States, records which reflect the organic 
growth of American institutions of repre- 
sentative government. The core materials 
for this microfilm compilation were the ses- 
sion laws and legislative journals a: 
serially State by State. It was thought that 
the assembly of this large body of docu- 
mentation would be a great resource for the 
study of legislative processes, rules, and cus- 
toms. In 1956 the bureau of public records 
collection and research was established at 
the University of North Carolina for the pur- 
pose of utilizing this facility of research. 
Since that time, the bureau has engaged in 
a 5-year project to present RSUS as a pat- 
tern of usefulness in other areas of the world 
to follow. It is the objective of this program 
to form an encyclopedic world source for 
comparative studies of legislative processes 
by providing for international exchanges be- 
tween scholars of various countries. 

* * * * * 
Sincerely yours, 
W. S. JENKINS. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1163) to amend certain 
5 of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, after 
2% hours we are now considering S. 1163. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], who has been 
a tower of strength in this program, has 
been waiting patiently during this time 
to open the debate. With the permission 
of my colleagues, I should like to yield to 
the Senator, and I assure all Senators 
that he will make a germane speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ern r from West Virginia is recog- 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in this body, by a vote of 73 to 1, 
we passed H.R. 3872, an act to increase 
the 3 authority of the Export- 

Bank and to extend the period 
within which that institution may ex- 
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ercise its functions. I wish to add, in the 
presence of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doveras}, that measure provides 
for Treasury financing—the controver- 
sial so-called backdoor financing. I em- 
phasize that the vote was 73 “yeas” and 
1 “nay.” 

The Export-Import Bank is, of course, 
one of five agencies providing loans and 
grants to other countries, but denying 
our own people the right to apply. 

Today, Mr. President, we have before 
us for consideration legislation vitally 
important to our country, and especially 
to hundreds of redevelopment areas— 
both chronic labor surplus urban com- 
munities and underdeveloped rural and 
semirural areas. 

In the Area Redevelopment Act, and 
now in S. 1163, a bill to amend certain 
provisions of that act, our less fortunate 
areas have instruments of hope and op- 
portunity. When we vote on the pend- 
ing measure, will the same ratio of ayes 
to nays obtain that prevailed yesterday 
on the measure renewing the authority 
of the Export-Import Bank? Why 
should not S. 1163 receive support in this 
forum equivalent to that accorded to an 
instrumentality to which our citizens 
cannot even make application? 

Mr. President, I am a witness for the 
ARA program and I am a proponent of 
the pending bill to improve the basic 
structure we fashioned in 1961 with too 
many imperfections in its legislative 
fabricating. 

The State which I have the privilege 
to represent here is one which, by reason 
of its difficult economic problem, the 
ARA legislation was intended especially 
to assist, along with sister States, and 
areas in those States, in relatively similar 
circumstances. 

It has never been my contention that 
the Area Redevelopment Act would be 
the panacea—the single answer to the 
problems of the pockets—they are much 
larger than that—of economic distress 
in this country. I have not claimed to 
see only perfection either in the program 
or its administration. It is an instru- 
ment which was passed after much 
amending and compromise. The frail- 
ties of human beings are inherent in the 
administrative process, but I believe that 
experience is improving very materially 
the quality of the administration of this 
relatively young program. 

I have said—and I reemphasize—that 
the imperfections can be corrected if we 
have patience and if we persevere. 

Careful pruning and feeding can re- 
vitalize a tree, but the woodsman’s ax 
will destroy it. Let us “prune? and 
“feed” the ARA program through wise 
action on the bill before us; let us not 
ax it into a distorted mess or a lifeless 
form. ARA is today and will continue 
to be a vital aid to those communities 
and areas which need this program as a 
staff on which to lean as they first limp 
and then stride forward to redevelop- 
ment and recovery. 

Revitalized former depressed areas add 
materially to our national posture and to 
the Nation’s economic growth. Those 
which continue to languish in economic 
stagnancy sap our national vitality. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
those Members of Congress and other 
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citizens who charge that ARA is only a 
scheme for spending economically un- 
healthy areas back to prosperity. I dis- 
agree with this evaluation. 

If I agreed with it, I would find it nec- 
essary to be against the agricultural sub- 
sidy programs for cotton, peanuts, 
tobacco, and other commodities—and I 
am not opposed to these, even though 
they are of little assistance to the econ- 
omy and the citizens of West Virginia. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator see 
any distinction between helping people 
by way of reclamation projects in some 
parts of this country and helping people 
who are unemployed in distressed areas, 
and in connection with urban renewal 
projects? Is there any distinction? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. There is no distinc- 
tion. I am in agreement with the Sen- 
ator when he says, in effect, that we have 
a responsibility to go over the entire 
spectrum in order to have meaningful 
legislative programs enacted and carried 
out. It should be done, without regard 
to the differences in the types of assist- 
ance. 

Mr. PASTORE. What precisely dis- 
turbs the senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is the fact that most of the opposi- 
tion to this program is coming from 
representatives of States which have 
asked Congress to help them when they 
have been in trouble. All we are doing 
is saying that when people are unem- 
ployed in America, when people working 
in mines and mills lose their jobs, they 
are as much disturbed as are farmers 
who cannot sell their crops. The time 
has come when one hand must wash the 
other. Congress has enacted legislation 
to help people through hydroelectric 
projects and reclamation projects. 
When it comes to helping people who 
have lost their jobs in mills and other 
plants, there is talk to the effect that 
there are too many people of that kind 
and, therefore, we should forget about 
them. I say the time has come when 
what is good for the goose is good for 
the gander. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He is correct in the assertion he 
has made. His comments are cogent and 
timely. 

If I agreed with the spending charge 
lodged against ARA, I would likewise find 
it necessary to oppose aid for education 
in selected sections known as federally 
impacted areas; but I support this pro- 
gram even though West Virginia’s par- 
ticipation is infinitesimal. 

I do not concur in the allegation that 
ARA is a spending scheme. With a few 
exceptions, dollars disbursed under the 
ARA program return to the Government 
many times over in such forms as new 
tax yields on the profits of businesses 
helped to expand or brought into being 
as new ventures; in increased taxes 
growing from levies on the incomes of 
persons provided with employment; 
and in reduction of the costs of unem- 
ployment compensation and welfare 
programs, 

Under the authorizations of the act, 
75 percent of ARA disbursements are 
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loans which are repayable to the U.S. 
Government with interest. 

There are individuals who claim that 
ARA is in conflict—this is almost un- 
believable, but it is charged that ARA 
interferes with the free enterprise sys- 
tem and is stifling local initiative, as 
well as supplanting local responsibility. 
I emphatically dispute such charges. I 
disagree with a blanket charge of that 
type. The fact is that ARA is based on 
the private enterprise, profitmaking 
system, and its every action must stem 
from and be based on local initiative. 

The initiative is not in Washington. 
The action begins in a community, in 
hundreds of communities, as indicated 
on the map which is in the rear of the 
Chamber for Senators to study during 
this debate. 

Without local action—locally con- 
ceived plans and applications—there can 
be no ARA reaction at the Federal level. 
These are programs that do not origi- 
nate on Pennsylvania Avenue, or in any 
building within the Federal system. 
Such projects are initiated by applica- 
tions from back home, where people are 
unemployed, as they are in West Vir- 
ginia. Within the past 15 years West 
Virginia has suffered an actual decrease 
in employment. We know the problem 
of unemployment in a State like West 
Virginia. We know that people desire 
to work, and that projects under the 
ARA program can move forward and 
will not only sustain, but also strengthen, 
the State in which our people hope to 
continue to live and work. 

We have lost population in the past 25 
years. Arkansas is the only other State 
which has lost population. The loss is 
7% percent in West Virginia and about 
7% percent in Arkansas. I say in all 
good humor to my friend from Florida 
(Mr. Ho.tanp], that sometimes, as I 
travel around the country and stop off 
pleasantly in Florida and in other sec- 
tions of the country, I do not consider 
that we have lost population in West 
Virginia; we have merely sent mission- 
aries to other States. In other words, 
West Virginians are helping in other 
parts of this country to carry on indus- 
try and business. The main reason they 
are in other States is that they have not 
been able to find gainful employment in 
our own State. I repeat, they want to 
work; I repeat, they are ready to work; 
I repeat, projects under ARA help to 
sustain and strengthen our State, as I 
have indicated. 

ARA does indeed promote and 
strengthen the free enterprise system 
and local initiative by enabling inde- 
pendent ventures to develop and exist in 
areas where there is enough local de- 
termination to have something done in 
the way of redevelopment to replace 
economic stagnation. 

We will not say much about it for 
perhaps a few months in this forum, but 
there are areas in this country today, 
so-called prosperous areas, in which we 
will find, not under automation, but 
under cybernation that we shall have to 
do what I am doing this afternoon, 
namely, pleading for the employment of 
human beings in the areas that some 
Senators represent. 
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If we go to New York City this after- 
noon, and walk into R. H. Macy’s, we will 
find an electronic salesgirl. It is a ma- 
chine. The electronic salesgirl is ca- 
pable of selling 36 items in 12 different 
patterns and sizes. If we buy an article 
with a $5 bill, and the article costs $3.40, 
we will receive the correct change of 
$1.60. If we give the electronic sales- 
girl a dollar bill for a purchase of 60 
cents, we will have returned to us the 
correct change of 40 cents. 

In other words, from automation we 
have come to cybernation, whereby de- 
cisions are made by machines. It is no 
longer automation but cybernation, a 
word taken from the Greek word for 
steersman., 

Under cybernation logical decisions 
are made by machines. If we go to Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., we find there a floor 
space which is not more than five or six 
times the size of the floor space of the 
Senate Chamber. There we will find 50 
or 60 employees processing Federal in- 
come tax returns. Approximately 4,000 
persons have been displaced by that com- 
puter system. The Internal Revenue 
Service operates that plant with only a 
few workers. 

In 1950 the U.S. Census Bureau em- 
ployed 4,000 persons to do a specific job. 
Today 50 statisticians are carrying for- 
ward the work which was carried on by 
4,000 workers in the Census Bureau only 
12 years ago. 

Talk about automation. Automation 
is nothing, frankly, compared with what 
aas come into being, namely, cyberna- 

on. 

Mr. President, I will witness specifi- 
cally for the area redevelopment program 
in West Virginia. Progress has not been 
sensational, but it could not be under 
the provisions of the basic act. The very 
nature of the law and the administrative 
procedures prevent sensationally quick 
results. 

Nevertheless, in West Virginia we have 
made some modest projects gains, some 
really extraordinary ones. We have also 
had our share of disappointing project 
results. 

We are convinced that the youthful 
ARA program is growing to maturity and 
that our prospects for redevelopment are 
progressing commensurately. 

This would be a tragic time for the 
area redevelopment program to be sty- 
mied or retarded. For Congress to im- 
pose a condition of stymie or to inflict re- 
tardation would be not only faulty, it 
would be folly. It would be as foolish 
as amputating a human limb at a time 
when it was healing and knitting accord- 
ing to a well-conceived treatment plan. 

What about West Virginia? I said I 
would be specific, and I shall be. In our 
State, 51 of our 55 counties have been 
designated as redevelopment areas; and 
of the 51 a total of 50 have completed 
overall economic development plans. 
The people of those counties know their 
problems more intimately and they have 
much clearer and more purposeful ob- 
jectives. Most of our counties are work- 
ing diligently for problem solutions and 
are seeking means for the attainment of 
their worthy objectives. 
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As in other parts of the country, so 
it isin West Virginia that numerous sec- 
tions are not suited for major industrial 
development because of location, topog- 
raphy, and other factors. But in many 
instances—as, for example West Vir- 
ginia—there is natural beauty—scenic 
grandeur—which, with proper develop- 
ment, would be attractive to tourists, 
conventioners, and other visitors, not by 
the hundreds or thousands, but by the 
hundreds of thousands, who seek rest 
and recreation. 

These areas, lacking in industrial po- 
tential, have a right to attention and 
aid—we cannot block them off—so that 
they may develop their economies 
through service activities and ventures. 
It is not always possible to have manu- 
facturing, which, like industries, also 
ean provide jobs, both direct and indi- 


Call it tourism or some other name, 
the fact remains that ARA can be and 
properly is of assistance in this field of 
activity. 

In the State of West Virginia the 
prospect of providing new jobs at rea- 
sonable capital investment rates is grow- 
ing brighter and brighter. 

It is gratifying that in West Virginia 
thus far there has been a meritorious 
blending of industrial projects with 
others which are calculated to provide 
new employment in the service-type 
enterprises. 

I emphasize, however, that there are 
numerous project applications under in- 
vestigation and processing in the ARA 
and related and allied agency pipelines. 

circumstance if 


izations in important categories of ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. President, I do not know of a 
State that can paint a picture in such a 
way as West Virginia and have it un- 
derstood. In recapitulating our progress 
in West Virginia under the ARA activi- 
ties, I report that the first 19 approvals 
were for projects with estimated total 
costs of $14,541,557, and with the ARA 
subscribing $9,791,819 of funds under its 
control—$5,226,319 in loans, and $5,565,- 
500 in public facility grants. Admittedly, 
the ratio of loans and grants is not al- 
together satisfactory in this experience. 
It reflects, however, the severity and the 
duration of the economic problem West 
Virginia has been experiencing. We are 
pleased that we have been able to sub- 
seribe as much local public and private 
capital as has been provided, both under 
the ARA and accelerated public works 
programs, and the other regular items 
which require matching. 

In the administration of the total ARA 
program in our State, including ap- 
provals announced prior to the time of 
this debate, a total of $11,050,779 of 
ARA funds has been committed, in cate- 
gories as follows: 

From loan funds, $5,226,319, and from 
public facility funds, $4,565,600 for 19 
projects to provide at least 1,900 new, 
direct jobs and many more indirect jobs 
after the projects have been completed 
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and the enterprises have been in opera- 
tion 1 year; 

From training and subsistence funds, 
$1,030,460 on 28 approved projects for 
the training of 2,298 unemployed persons 
in new vocations, using their inherent 
skills; 

And from technical assistance grant 
funds, $228,500 for feasibility studies and 
investigations on 12 projects, several of 
them possibly to have high degrees of 
jobmaking potential in the future. 

We have no doubt that, on the whole, 
salutary results will be brought by these 
significant commitments of ARA loan, 
grant, and training funds. All estimates 
will not be on target, and there will be 
some mistakes. On balance, I associate 
myself with those who believe and pre- 
dict that the program will have been jus- 
tified as reassessments of results are tab- 


ing plant in rural Braxton County — a 
site near Gassaway, population approxi- 
mately 1,250. This is a section 5(b) des- 
ignation, and the significant addition to 
the employment rolls there is estimated 
to reach 347 workers when the plant 
comes into full operation. 
Perhaps no project in the whole ARA 
certainly none in West 


has this project at Gassaway, W. Va. 
Since the approval of the application 
was announced, with ARA making a 
$1,320,000 loan on a $2,125,000 total cost 
project, and making a $98,000 public fa- 
eility grant on a $196,000 bridge for ac- 
cess to the plant site, businesses and 
service activities in that community have 
been spurred to modernize and expand, 


factually and picturesquely described in 
@ news article, written by George Law- 
less, and published in the March 24, 
1963, issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) 


pletely remodeling at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000—that was not Federal 
money; it was an indirect benefit to the 
community; the Gassaway Hospital is 
building a $100,000 addition—this is not 
a direct result, but certainly it is an im- 
portant indirect result; a new $19,000 
restaurant is being constructed; a $20,000 
wholesale parts store is being built; the 
Gassaway Bank is being renovated; and 
a 5- & 10-cent store is expanding into an 
addition which is estimated to cost $25,- 
000. So, Mr. President, when we speak 
of the direct benefits of ARA, we should 
realize that there are also these impor- 
tant and valid indirect benefits which ac- 


crue. 

And, Mr. President, it should be kept 
in mind that the Braxton County project 
is approved for a section 5(b) rural 
redevelopment area. 

So that we may sense the new spirit 
which prevails in the Gassaway com- 
munity, and so that we can visualize 
what ARA really can mean to many other 
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similar areas, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, the news ar- 
ticle from the March 24, 1963, issue of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail, to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday 
Gazette-Mail, Mar. 24, 1963 
Gassaway GETS HELP, BOOTSTRAP Takes OVER 
(By George Lawless) 

Gassaway, W. Va.—To many West Virgin- 
fans, this little Braxton County town is 
known as a convenient stop en route to Mor- 
gantown. 

But in the months ahead the almost rustic 
face of Gassaway’s main street will acquire 
a shining new look. Behind this facade lies 
a dramatic story of local bootstrapism 
spurred by State and Federal aid. 

Less than 2 years ago, Gassaway (popula- 
tion 1,223) was a town with no industry and 
little future. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road had moved its division shops to Cowen, 
leaving Gassaway a waystop for coal trains. 

That spurred the Braxton County Rede- 
velopment Corp., an interested group of busi. 
ness and community leaders, into action. 

One day in October of 1961, N. B. Hamric, 
president of the Bank of Gassaway and civic 
primemover, received a telephone call. It 


opment Administration. DePaulo had been 
approached by a group interested in estab- 
lishing a plant to make flakeboard, plywood, 
and veneer. He asked Hamric if he could 
arrange a meeting with a few of the town’s 
citizens. 


More than 250 of the town's residents 
showed up for the meeting, and out of it 
grew the West Virginia Forest Products Co. 
The $2.4 million plant doesn't exist yet. But 
in a few short months, here's what the citi- 
zens of Braxton County did to assure its 
existence: 

Within 2 weeks, 891 residents pledged more 
than $400,000 toward the project. 

BCRC officials obtained a $313,500 loan 
from the West Virginia Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority. 

Raised another $149,000 in matching funds 
to secure a $1.3 million loan from ARA. 

With financing assured, construction will 
start this spring on the plant to be located 
on a 10-acre tract midway between Gassa- 
way and Sutton. When it gets into produc- 
tion there will be 350 employees within the 
facility, and another 150 jobs in timbering 
operations 


The real story of Gassaway is the effect 
the new plant’s announcement has had on 
private enterprise. The multimillion-dollar 
venture has assured the entrepreneur. It 
served as a catalyst for economic revival and 
kicked off a modest wave of expansion and 
remodeling. 

Here are some local projects underway: 

Turnstall Co.: Ladies“ Furnishings has 
completed a $6,000 remodeling of its store. 
Walter L. Boggess’ Wholesale Parts Store is 
going up at a cost of $20,000. Walker’s Drug 
Store spent $3,000 on remodeling. Dixie 5- & 
10-Cent Store will tear down an old building 
* its store and build a $25,000 addi- 

on. 

On news of the new plant, Troy J. Carr 
and his wife marched across the street to 
Hamric’s bank and applied for an $18,000 
loan to build a new restaurant. Hamric 
himself made Ce for a $150,000 remodeling 
and expansion of his bank and placed it in 
the hands of an architect. Incidentally, the 
bank’s deposits jumped $1.1 million last 


year. 
The private Gassaway Hospital announced 
a new $100,000 addition. Drs. Carl Fisher 
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and George Hoyleman explained that the 
addition had been tentatively planned pre- 
viously, but the plant announcement re- 
moved all doubts. 

So, in addition to the half-million dollars 
Braxton Countians raised to match Govern- 
ment loans for the plant, $190,000 in private 
money already has been ploughed into the 
business section of the community. 

If U.S. Senator Henry Gassaway Davis 
was alive, the famed old entrepreneur for 
whom the town was named would be proud 
of the citizens today. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
this concluding minute I say to my col- 
leagues that I believe there is a con- 
stituent conviction—not only in West 
Virginia, but also throughout the Nation, 
and especially in the areas to which this 
bill gives assistance—that it should be 
passed by the Senate. 

I am not one who is prone to predict; 
but I feel sure that the necessary votes 
will be forthcoming in this body, and 
that, following affirmative action by the 
Senate, this measure will go to the 
House; that the House will reconsider 
what I believe it misguidedly did; and 
that we shall send to the President a 
measure providing the necessary funds 
to carry forward this work in the in- 
terest of communities of people now suf- 
fering from lack of employment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for the very able and mov- 
ing speech he has made. He has been 
a tower of strength in the debates and 
discussions about this subject, and he 
was exceedingly helpful in obtaining 
passage of the original bill in 1961. I 
hope his prediction about an overwhelm- 
ing victory will come true. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I did not say an 
overwhelming victory; I say a significant 
victory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia gives me 
heart which I had not previously pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). Without objection, 
the Senator from Michigan is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak briefiy 
in support of S. 1163, the proposed 
amendment to the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961. 

The bill before us proposes some minor 
technical changes in the ARA program, 
but deals principally with ARA au- 
thorizations for the next 2 years. 

The bill has been reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, with a recommendation that it 
be passed. 

In addition to the technical changes, 
it would increase the ARA authoriza- 
tions in five separate programs by $455.5 
million over 2 years. This compares 
with an original ARA authorization of 
$379.5 million, also for a 2-year period, 

Under the provisions of this bill: 
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be increased from $100 millions to $250 
millions. 

Second. The authorized ceiling for in- 
dustrial and commercial loans in rural 
areas also would be increased from $100 
millions to $250 millions. 

Third. The ceiling on public facility 
loans would be increased from $100 mil- 
lions to $150 millions. 

Fourth. The ceiling on public facility 
grants would be increased from $75 mil- 
lions to $175 millions, and 

Fifth. The authorization for technical 
assistance programs would be increased 
from $4.5 millions to $10 millions. 

What this all means is that we are 
being asked to more than double the 
authorization for the ARA program dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 

Let me preface my remarks in support 
of this proposition with a candid ad- 
mission that the ARA program, during 
the first 2 years of its life, has not been 
a complete and unqualified success. 

At times, it has appeared to impatient 
observers that the ARA program was 
strangling in a welter of bureaucratic 
redtape. Approval of projects seemed 
to be exasperatingly slow. 

In fairness, however, it must be noted 
that ARA’s troubles have not been en- 
tirely of its own making. The law has 
required it to deal with several other 
Federal agencies. It had to assemble a 
staff, draft rules and regulations, and 
establish procedures. 

The ARA Act specified that a number 
of preliminary conditions had to be met 
by the State and local governments be- 
fore Federal assistance could be extended 
to distressed areas. 

But there are now firm indications 
that the agency has completed its ad- 
ministrative “shakedown cruise,” that it 
has learned from its mistakes, and that 
it is ready to move forward effectively 
on its assigned task—which is to help 
the economically distressed areas of the 
United States get back on their feet. 

Let me detail briefly what the ARA 
program has meant to Michigan: 

The State of Michigan at the present 
time has 53 areas designated as eligible 
for ARA assistance. This includes all 
of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, most of 
the northern part of the Lower Penin- 
sula, and the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Up to the present time, 10 industrial 
and commercial projects have been ap- 
proved in Michigan, for a total invest- 
ment of $5,960,000. This, in turn, 
translates into 1,070 direct new jobs. 

In addition, public facility loans and 
grants, totaling $741,000 and accounting 
for another 390 jobs, have been ap- 
proved. 

Two technical assistance projects, in 
the amount of $406,000, with important, 
long-range economic impact, are under- 
way. 

And 1,254 Michigan workers have been 
trained, under 21 ARA-sponsored proj- 
ects, in new work skills. 

But even more important is the fact 
that there are pending at the present 
time, in the State of Michigan, an addi- 
tional 19 industrial and commercial proj- 
ects, worth $12,666,000; and three public 
facility grants and loans, totaling 
$624,000. 
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This means a total of 22 pending proj- 
ects, totaling $13,290,000. And this, in 
turn, translates into 2,135 new jobs for 
the people of Michigan. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
a large share of the ARA commitment in 
Michigan has been to finance motels, ho- 
tels, and tourist resorts. This criticism, 
I think, overlooks the fact that tourism 
is one of the most important growth in- 
dustries in our State. It is an area 
where private investment is increasing— 
and seeks to increase even more with 
ARA assistance—because it is going to 
be profitable, and it will provide jobs. 

There has been criticism of the fact 
that one of the largest ARA projects in 
Michigan involves a loan of $1,894,000 
for construction of a new convention- 
type hotel on Detroit’s waterfront civic 
center. The criticism overlooks the fact 
that private enterprise regards this new 
hotel as such a sound irvestment that 
it is putting up 80 percent of the $9 mil- 
lion total, and that ARA is participating 
only to the extent of 20 percent, instead 
of the 65-percent maximum allowed un- 
der the law. 

As Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit pointed 
out recently: 

The tourist and convention industry is a 
growth industry in Detroit. 

It offers hope for the future of Detroit's 
economy to replace manufacturing jobs 
which have been lost. 


The Detroit metropolitan area, despite 
a dramatic and recent improvement in 
employment, is in a state of transition 
that is recognized by all responsible ob- 
servers. 

The auto industry continues to auto- 
mate and decentralize, with the resultant 
loss in job opportunities in Michigan. 

Other areas of the Nation have ex- 
perienced similar distress as the tech- 
nological revolution continues to shatter 
conventional employment patterns. 

The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 
was an affirmation by the Congress that 
the Federal Government has a direct re- 
sponsibility to the many economically 
distressed areas of the Nation—both ur- 
ban and rural. 

In the bill before us today, we shall 
decide whether to continue to meet this 
responsibility through the ARA. 

I hope our answer will be in the affirm- 
ative. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we are 
waiting for the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to speak. Since he is 
not present, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Illinois for yielding 
to me. I could not be present to hear 
his statement because our committee 
was holding an executive meeting. 

I will support the pending bill to ex- 
pand the area redevelopment program. 
It happens that I was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency when the first area redevelopment 
bill was considered in the Senate. The 
concept of aiding depressed areas has 
followed a long and tortuous path since 
that first bill but at long last the ob- 
jectives sought then are now beginning to 
be realized. 

At that time, and every time since, the 
Senator from Illinois has been one of the 
principal supporters and advocates of 
the program. I pay him a tribute for 
having lent his efforts and wisdom to the 
origination and passage of the proposed 
legislation. 

I urge Senators to look behind the 
dollars-and-cents figures and statistics 
while considering this bill. This is actu- 
ally a program to help people and I be- 
lieve it is doing a good job in meeting 
that basic objective. I know that it is 
in my State. Through this program we 
are, of course, attempting to improve 
the economy in depressed areas of the 
Nation. But in the final analysis what 
we are doing is trying to create a little 
better way of life for the underprivileged 
people in these sections who are not en- 
joying their fair share of the fruits of 
our economy. So, we must consider this 
program in a spirit of compassion and 
with regard for the welfare of our 
fellow man. I do not want to imply that 
this is a program of charity. It makes 
sound economic sense—but to really ap- 
preciate its potential you must have faith 
in people and understand what they can 
do when given a little help. 

In Arkansas the area redevelopment 
program has created a renewed spirit 
of pride and initiative in communities 
throughout the State. There are people 
working together to advance ARA proj- 
ects who have never worked together 
before—on anything. This has been a 
good program for both the people and 
the economy of Arkansas. 

ARA funds have been referred to as 
“seed money.” I think this is a proper 
description of their purpose and effect. 
The development of projects financed 
through the ARA will result in most 
cases in substantial economic develop- 
ment which would not have occurred 
had the ARA not undertaken to sponsor 
the initial project. The Congress each 
year by a substantial margin supports 
this seed-money concept through the 
foreign aid program. If Congress rec- 
ognizes the soundness of this approach 
in underdeveloped countries, it should 
not object to trying this technique in 
underprivileged areas in our own coun- 
try. We realize, of course, that unless 
we help the underdeveloped nations to 
build up viable economies they will be 
ripe for Communist infiltration and 
subversion. Providing seed money 
through loans and grants for foreign 
economic development is in the national 
interest. Surely, the concept is just as 
valid here at home. I believe it is most 
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important to our national economy, on 
which national security depends, to elim- 
inate the many pockets of poverty in 
cities and rural areas throughout the 
land. No Senator could have received 
more complaints than I have along the 
lines of “Why don’t you take care of 
folks here at home before you take care 
of those foreigners.” Expansion of the 
ARA program is one good way we can 
help some of our people, who have had 
little opportunity to help themselves. 

As the Senator with the responsibility 
for handling the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill for a number of years, I have 
some understanding of how criticism of 
individual projects, sometimes justified, 
but often not, can be used to cripple or 
destroy the effectiveness of an other- 
wise good program. There have been, 
and there will continue to be mistakes 
in both the ARA and the foreign aid 
program. It would be foolish for me or 
anyone to try to convince the Members 
of this body that the ARA program is 
perfect, and that every loan has been a 
sound investment of the taxpayers’ 
money. There would be no need for the 
ARA program if it made only what are 
generally thought to be sound loans. 

If no mistakes had been made in the 2 
years the program has been in operation 
the organization would not be doing the 
job that Congress told it todo. By giv- 
ing the ARA the task of helping to create 
new jobs in, and to improve the econo- 
mies of, depressed areas, both urban and 
rural, we gave it a formidable task—call- 
ing for decisions on many questions 
never faced by a Government agency. 
Humans, being somewhat lesser than 
angels, may not always make the right 
decisions when confronted by a new 
problem. 

I wish that the ARA had a nickel for 
every dollar that has been wasted in the 
last 10 years through mistakes, ineffi- 
ciency, or duplication in the Department 
of Defense. If it did I believe we would 
have enough to finance this program ade- 
quately without having to be concerned 
about increasing its authorization. If 
we add the costs of developing nuclear 
airplanes that never get off the ground, 
supersonic bombers that soar only in the 
congressional imagination and all the 
other cases of misspent tax dollars in our 
defense program and put them into this 
effort it would finance a very substantial 
attack on the problem of rebuilding de- 
pressed areas. It always seems strange 
to me that very little is said in the Con- 
gress about billion dollar mistakes in the 
Defense Department, but we never hear 
the last of it when a bad loan, infinitesi- 
malin comparison, is made under a pro- 
gram such as this. 

If this Nation can afford to spend $53 
billion on defense in the next fiscal year 
surely we can afford to advance—I do not 
say “spend”—$750 million over a 4-year 
period to create an opportunity and a 
better way of life for hundreds of thou- 
sands now living on the edge of poverty. 
We often forget that in this most pros- 
perous nation of the world some 32 mil- 
lion people are living in, or close to, pov- 
erty. This program will provide the 
chance for many of these underprivi- 
leged to better their lot in life. Time 
will prove the wisdom of investing the 
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taxpayers’ money in this effort—because 
it makes good economic sense—without 
regard to the human factor which is 
basic to this approach. Through this 
program we are creating jobs for people 
who did not have jobs. Who can put a 
dollars-and-cents value on what this is 
worth to the thousands of individuals 
who have been given renewed hope and 
self-respect by a job made possible by 
ARA assistance. 

I am not an expert on the nationwide 
ARA program, but I am familiar with 
the operation of it in Arkansas, I know 
the communities that have received help, 
the communities that have applications 
pending, and the people who have worked 
so hard to put these projects over. 
These communities are not looking for a 
Government handout. All they want is 
a chance—an opportunity to borrow the 
seed to start the first crop. If the ARA 
program throughout the country com- 
pares even closely with the program in 
Arkansas there is no doubt that the Con- 
gress original objectives will be achieved 
and that the taxpayer will have made a 
killing on his investment. 

Arkansas had the distinction of having 
the first ARA project in the Nation—a 
combination loan and grant to help fi- 
nance construction of a water system at 
Gassville to service a shirt factory which 
now provides employment for 700 people. 

The Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. plant at 
Texarkana, which will ultimately employ 
380 people, was the recipient of the larg- 
est loan—$7 million—made under the 
program. I might point out that al- 
though the plant is to be constructed in 
Arkansas, the loan, for administrative 
purposes, is chargeable to Texas. This 
project will not be included in the sta- 
tistical analysis of the ARA program in 
Arkansas which I shall discuss a little 
later on. I mention these two projects 
to show that my State is a leader in 
using the tools for development made 
available under the Area Redevelopment 
Administration Act. 

The Gassville loan has been singled 
out for criticism by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as being an ex- 
ample of the wastefulness of the ARA 
program. In actuality this is one of the 
finest local development projects—from 
any standpoint—ever assisted by the 
Federal Government. With a combina- 
tion loan and grant totaling $160,000, 
construction of an industrial plant was 
made possible resulting in jobs for 700 
workers who did not have jobs before, 
thus pumping an annual payroll of $2 
million into the economy of the area. 
The additional Federal taxes paid by 
these workers in one year alone will re- 
pay the Government for the entire cost of 
its investment in the project, and the 
cost will be repaid again and again in 
future years. Anyone who would criti- 
cize this project either does not know 
the facts or has no compassion for those 
who live in these underprivileged areas. 

The ARA has approved public facility 
and industrial and commercial loans on 
Arkansas projects totaling approximate- 
ly $8,400,000. This includes a $7 mil- 
lion loan for the Cooper Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plant which I mentioned earlier. 
Technically, this is chargeable to Texas, 
not Arkansas. In addition, it has ap- 
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proved public facility grants of slight- 
ly more than $1 million. When all of 
these projects have been completed a 
few months from now they will have 
created nearly 3,200 new jobs and pay- 
rolls of over $10 million. This gives Ar- 
kansas’ economy a big boost and we are 
happy to have these new industries and 
jobs. 

This particular area is one of the poor- 
est mountainous areas in the whole 
State, where there was literally nothing 
for the people of the area to do. 

It is difficult to appreciate how much 
this means to an underdeveloped State 
like Arkansas, or what it means to those 
who now have or will soon have a job 
who did not have one before. For a 
State where more than 15 percent of the 
total population draws surplus commodi- 
ties during the nonfarming months al- 
most any type of new industry is wel- 
come. But what these ARA projects 
mean in terms of total economic growth 
and as an investment of the taxpayers’ 
money is even more impressive than the 
bare job and payroll statistics. Ihad an 
analysis made of the impact of these 
projects on the economy and the Fed- 
eral budget which I believe will be of 
interest to other Senators. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have this analysis 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
analysis excludes from consideration the 
loan to the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Texarkana which, as I said earlier, is 
chargeable to Texas. It is estimated that 
of the 10 Arkansas projects included in 
this analysis ultimately there will be 
total direct and indirect employment of 
6,700, which amounts to an ARA invest- 
ment per job of $340. The probable 
annual returns from the projects through 
reduction in unemployment compensa- 
tion costs, reduction in relief costs, and 
creation of new Federal personal income 
taxes amounts to $3,120,000. New Fed- 


tivity is estimated at $1,540,000. It 
should be remembered that the total 
ARA investment in these 10 projects was 
less than $2,300,000, and 58 percent of 
this was in the form of loans. At this 
rate the total investment made by ARA 
in all of these projects will be returned 
to the public in the form of reduced wel- 
fare costs, or increased taxes, in only 
9 months time. I doubt that any other 
Government program can show this rate 
of return on the taxpayer's investment. 

Mr. President, I think that a good case 
has been made for expanding the ARA 
program to enable it to help in a more 
positive way in creating industrial 
growth in depressed areas, both rural 
and urban. I know that in my State the 
program has been well received, has 
made good loans and enjoys the co- 
operation and support of community 
leaders. We live today in an economy 
where a pocket of poverty in West Vir- 
ginia, or Arkansas, ultimately affects the 
New Yorker or Californian just as the 
frustrations and pent-up tensions of a 
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slum dweller in South Side Chicago, or 
Harlem, will eventually make their im- 
print on the most unconcerned subur- 
banite. We, as a nation, cannot afford 
to let prosperity bypass the hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in depressed areas 
who need only to be given a chance for 
a better way of life. 

It does not make good sense from an 
economic or a humanitarian point of 
view to continue pouring in relief and 
unemployment funds without making a 
much more substantial effort to get at 
the underlying causes of this poverty. 

The ARA program has proven to be 
one effective way that we can enable 
some of these underprivileged people to 
share in the fruits of our society and at 
the same time help create a more pros- 
perous national economy. I hope that 
the bill will be approved by an over- 
whelming margin. 

Again I pay tribute to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], who has 
been one of the principal sponsors of this 
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program for many years, from the time 
some years ago when I was on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I re- 
call for the record that at one point 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the Senator from Illinois and myself 
which, as he will recall, revolved pri- 
marily around whether the program 
might be extended to be of assistance to 
the rural areas, which provision has been 
of a special significance to my State. I 
am most happy that although there was 
some difference of opinion, the ultimate 
compromise—and I think that is the 
proper way to describe it—which was 
finally arrived at resulted in the enact- 
ment of this program, which has proved 
eminently satisfactory to my State, as I 
hope it has to the State of the Senator 
from Illinois and to other States. 

The Senator from Illinois deserves 
most of the credit for the origination 
and passage of this legislation, and I 
also wish to thank him for yielding to 
me at this time. 
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ARA projects in Arkansas 
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1. Economic impact of 10 ARA projects in 
Arkansas: Total ARA investment in 10 proj- 
ects, $2,284,517; estimated total direct em- 
ployment from 10 projects, 2,680; estimated 
total indirect employment stemming from 10 
projects, 4,020; investment per direct job 
in 10 projects, $850; investment per job. di- 
rect and indirect, in 10 projects $340; invest- 
ment per job in section 6 (industrial loan) 
projects only, direct employment, $1,540; 
employment, direct and indirect, $620. 

2. Compilation of probable effects of 10 
projects on public revenues and expenditures. 

Effects from the creation of direct employ- 
ment, only: 

1. Probable annual reduction in unem- 
ployment compensation costs, $440,000. 

2. Probable annual reduction in relief 
costs, $187,000. 

3. New Federal personal income taxes, 
$620,000. 

4. Total of foregoing cost reductions and 
new taxes, annually, $1,247,000. 

5. Total ARA costs for 10 projects, $2,- 
284,517 (58 percent loans). 

Effects from employment created, direct 
and indirect: 

1. Probable annual reduction in unem- 
ployment compensation costs, $1,110,000. 

2. Probable annual reduction in relief 
costs, $470,000. 

3. New Federal personal income taxes, 
$1,540,000. 

4, Total of foregoing cost reductions and 
new taxes, annually, $3,120,000. 

5. Total ARA costs for 10 projects, $2,284,- 
517 (same as above). 


Effects of four section 6 (industrial loan) 
projects, only, or total annual cost reduc- 
tions and new taxes, from direct employment, 
$270,000; from employment, direct and in- 
direct, $675,000; total section 6 project costs, 
$893,977 (all loans). 

Thus, every dollar expended by ARA in 
the four section 6 Arkansas projects, is re- 
turned to the public in the form of reduced 
‘welfare costs or increased taxes by the effects 
of direct employment, only, in 3.3 years; by 
the effects of employment, direct and indi- 
rect, in 16 months; by the effects of all 10 
Arkansas projects, direct employment only, 
in 22 months; direct and indirect, in 9 
months, 

Direct employment is that created at the 
project itself or created in support of a proj- 
ect (employment in the woods in support 
of a forest products industry, employment at 
industrial supply and maintenance services 
establishments, are examples). 

Indirect employment is that created by 
the respending of the wages of direct em- 
ployees, the “multiplier effect.” 

Other benefits derived from the 10 Arkan- 
sas projects, but not assigned a monetary 
value in these estimates, include: Greater 
return to Federal Government from corporate 
income tax; increase in State income sales 
tax (if any); increase in local property values 
and hence local tax receipts. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas for his 
very generous remarks. ‘The whole 
country is indebted to him for his sup- 
port of this program. I have always 
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believed that the bill would have the re- 
sults which he has described for his par- 
ticular State, and that faith gave me 
strength during the very difficult years 
we had in the Banking and Currency 
Committee and in the Senate. I am de- 
lighted that time has brought such a 
reconciliation of opinions and that ex- 
perience has demonstrated the correct- 
ness of the original proposal. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE]. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a short statement about the 
bill which is now under consideration. 

In Indiana we are proud of the accom- 
plishments of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration thus far. Frankly, I con- 
fess that when this act came into being, 
we had our misgivings about how much 
it could accomplish in some of our hard- 
hit areas. We have now found out, and 
we are proud. 

We are proud that in the city of Evans- 
ville ARA made a loan to the city to 
help it with a sewer problem. This help 
made it possible to establish a modern 
shopping center which has now created 
over 500 new jobs, and this center is still 
growing with still more new jobs in the 


offing. 

On April 6, 1962, the town of New 
Providence, which was formerly known 
as Borden, Ind., had a disastrous fire 
destroying its only industry. This fire 
destroyed the jobs of about 200 of its 
citizens. This fire was directly attributed 
to an inadequate water supply, which the 
citizens of Borden had struggled with for 
years. Thanks to the efforts of ARA, this 
plant has now been rebuilt, with about 
40 additional jobs being created, and the 
plant now has an adequate water supply. 
How much did it cost? Under section 8 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, the town 
of New Providence received a grant of 
$16,600 to provide water to this plant. 
Under section 6 of this act, Borden Cabi- 
net Co. received a loan of $577,000 to help 
rebuild this plant, with the balance of 
the needed money coming from the citi- 
zens of Clark County and the Insurance 
Claim fund. We thus saved the jobs of 
about 200 people and created about 40 
new ones. 

I was told last week that the number 
of 40 new jobs will be lifted to 101 new 
jobs. So, instead of despair, and a desti- 
tute community, we have rekindled a 
new spirit, reviewed their faith in 
America, and these people are now mov- 
ing ahead to further improve their com- 
munity. We proudly say “Thanks to 
ARA.” 

In Corydon, Ind., the first capital of 
our great State, something new is hap- 
pening. A new industry is about to be 
born. This industry will utilize the nat- 
ural silica sand deposits which we all 
knew were there. Through the pains- 
taking efforts of ARA and with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Mines, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and oth- 
ers, a plant is being built to beneficiate 
this sand for use in the glass manufac- 
turing industry. Not too many jobs at 
the outset, only about 40, but a new eco- 
nomic base on which to build. Again, 
how much did it cost? A section 6 loan 
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of $411,000. A loan which will be repaid 
with interest. 

What effect can 600 new industrial 
jobs have on a low income agricultural 
area? We in Indiana are about to find 
out. Last Friday, June 21, 19€2, a new 
plant was dedicated in Salem, Washing- 
ton County, Ind. This is the Bata 
Shoe Co. plant, which will employ about 
300 women and about 200 men. It is my 
understanding that average earnings for 
women will be about $65 per week and 
the men will earn about $85 per week. 

Early in 1962, the Bata Shoe Co. de- 
cided that it had a great need to service 
its midwestern market with a plant in 
that section of the country to manu- 
facture canvas shoes. It contacted 
State officials of various midwestern 
States and, after exploring various sites, 
decided to locate in Indiana. Respon- 
sible leaders of Washington County— 
Salem—convinced Bata that they had 
an ample labor supply, suitable plant 
sites and, with ARA assistance, could de- 
velop a successful venture for the com- 
munity and the company. Applications 
were filed with ARA to help build the 
building and to provide the necessary 
facilities. ARA approved a loan of 
$441,923 to help with the building, with 
local banks and the community provid- 
ing the balance of $277,987. ARA also 
made a loan to the city of Salem for 
$105,000 and a grant of $130,000 to pro- 
vide needed public facilities. At the re- 
quest of local committees, a training 
program was instituted. ‘The cost of this 
training program is $35,204, plus $29,248 
for subsistence pay. 

There are now about 200 people work- 
ing in this plant and within 1 year, Bata 
expects to employ 600 people. 

I was there last week. In the crowd 
there was a 4-month-old baby. The em- 
ployment which was being provided to 
this baby’s father was directly the re- 
sult of the work being done there in 
this field. At the same time, there was 
in the audience a 93-year-old man, Mr. 
Otto Zink. I was corrected and told 
that he was 93% years old, and not 93 
years old. He had lived in Salem all his 
life; and he wanted to say what a 
wonderful thing had been done for the 
town of Salem in Washington County, 
Ind. 

I asked him specifically whether he 
had any interest init. He said that asa 
citizen of Salem he was delighted that 
it would provide employment for his 
community. He said that this was the 
greatest thing that had happened to 
him. I asked him whether the people 
resented the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was involved in giving assist- 
ance to a community of this type. He 
said it was the greatest thing that had 
ever happened to them. 

These are only four projects with a 
total of 1,378 jobs created or saved which 
might otherwise have been lost to In- 
diana. There are others either already 
approved or pending with ARA. 

These are the tangible results. What 
about the intangibles? 

There are now 20 counties in Indiana 
which have submitted an overall eco- 
nomic development program—-OEDP— 
to ARA; programs which they fervently 
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hope can be achieved. Programs which 
will help them out of the economic dol- 
drums which they find themselves in, 
through no fault of their own. For the 
first time in their history, these people 
are working together—business, labor, 
farmers, educators, public officials, et 
cetera—to do some sou! searching, tak- 
ing inventory of their assets and lia- 
bilities to try and find out what needs to 
be done. The fact that these groups 
are working together is no accident. 
These groups were organized and assist- 
ed by ARA personnel. We feel certain 
that more worthwhile projects will be 
developed. Many of these projects may 
not need any assistance from ARA, but 
will have been born because of the work 
done by ARA. 

Much has been said about the impact 
of the rapidly developing tourist industry 
on our economy. We in Indiana have 
our share of tourist attractions; Santa 
Claus Land, Lincoln Land, the Wabash 
Valley, Indianapolis Speedway, and so 
forth, just to mention a few. Much time 
and effort has been spent by various in- 
dividuals to develop these attractions. 
Each of these has had its own degree of 
success. But we know there are many 
more. We know that, with a properly 
coordinated tourist program, we could 
attract more tourists. We would like to 
play host to many more of our neighbors. 
We want to play host not in a hit-or-miss 
haphazard manner, but, in a well-or- 
ganized, efficient way. Here again ARA 
has taken the initiative, not by forcing 
a program on unwilling participants, but 
by getting together groups of people 
within our State interested in tourism. 
As a result of these discussions, ARA has 
before it a request to study the tourist 
potential of Indiana and out of this 
study, to come up with a coordinated 
program which will create additional 
jobs, particularly in those areas that 
need it most. 

I point out that last week, while I was 
conducting a seminar with the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate [Mr. Baru], at An- 
derson, Ind., where more than 70 com- 
munities were represented, I received a 
call from the former president of In- 
diana University, Mr. Herman B. Wells. 
He asked that we do everything possible 
to make it possible for the university to 
receive $75,000 so that it could help in 
developing recreational and tourist at- 
tractions in southern Indiana. The high- 
est type of man would be put in charge 
of the project. He is an old friend of 
mine, who worked in the recreation de- 
partment of the city of Evansville, and 
who is now on the staff of the university. 
He is recognized as one of the top rec- 
reational experts in Indiana. He is Dr. 
Garrett Epley. 

Our people need this program, our un- 
employed will not be satisfied with mean- 
ingless rhetoric, our communities need 
assistance and while ARA may have 
made some mistakes, it has “created new 
permanent jobs“ as Congress had in- 
tended that it should. 

In Indiana we feel that ARA is just 
beginning to hit its stride, and it should 
be given additional funds to assist our 
citizens to fulfill the plans, to which so 
much time and effort has been devoted. 
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Two projects were brought to my at- 
tention while I was touring through my 
State. These are the things which af- 
fect one’s heart and make him realize 
that doing a job in Congress is really 
worthwhile. First there is the Storrs 
Wood Products project in Troy, Perry 
County, Ind., which is still awaiting ap- 
proval. The original loan requested was 
for $1,743,300. The plans have been re- 
vised, and it is hoped that the project 
will be approved. 

The other project is the Howe Cabinet 
Plant, in Sellersburg, Ind., which recent- 
ly burned down. The owners have said 
that unless they can get assistance for a 
loan they will not be able to go ahead. 
They can provide some money for a 
plant, but they will need additional mon- 
ey for equipment, because some of the 
facilities were not insured. They are 
looking to the Federal Government to 
work with the local community, and they 
have been working with the local banks. 
We need help to give these people an op- 
portunity to develop projects. 

At the dedication of an ARA project, 
the Bata Shoe Co. plant in Salem, Wash- 
ington County, Ind., two noteworthy 
speeches were delivered. I feel that 
these speeches should be inserted in the 
Recorp so that those Senators who are 
interested in the discussion of the ARA 
authorization bill may read them. 

The first is by Mr. Clyde William Goen, 
president of the Salem Redevelopment 
Corp. His remarks give a clearer pic- 
ture of the worth of ARA to a community 
suffering from unemployment than could 
any number of statistics. They show a 
just and intense pride in his community 
in general and in the redevelopment cor- 
poration is specific for the part they have 
played in bringing this plant to Salem, 
and they indicate how grateful he and 
his community feel toward the ARA for 
supplying the capital which the com- 
munity was unable to raise. 

The second speech is an explanation 
of the role the ARA played in 
this plant possible, by Mr. William L. 
Batt, Jr., Administrator of the ARA. On 
this occasion Mr. Batt made all of us 
present more fully aware of the great 
debt of gratitude which Indiana owes the 
ARA for the new industries which have 
been made possible through ARA loans 
and grants. 

In addition to these two speeches, I 
would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an excerpt from the papal 
encyclical, “Mater et Magistra.” In his 
short reign Pope John XXIII gained the 
respect of people the world over, and in 
this statement he makes clear his view 
that the government of any country 
should make concerted efforts to mini- 
mize regional imbalances in its economy. 
I think everyone will realize the relevance 
of this excerpt to the issue we are dis- 
cussing. The excerpt from “Mater et 
Magistra” was cited in an article from 
the May 25, 1963, issue of Ave Maria en- 
titled “Mater et Magistra and Regional 
Imbalances.” This article discusses the 
area redevelopment program. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two 
speeches and the article from Ave Maria 
be inserted in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speeches 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF CLYDE WILLIAM GOEN, PRESIDENT, 
SALEM REDEVELOPMENT CORP., AT DEDICA- 
TION OF BATA SHOE CO., SALEM, IND., JUNE 
21, 1963 
Thanks Mr. Brown, Mr. Batt, Senator 

Hartke, distinguished guests, ladies and 

gentlemen, this is indeed a memorable oc- 

casion for Salem and Washington County, 
as well as adjoining counties. This new in- 
dustry along with our present industry will 
certainly raise the economic standard in our 
community and on behalf of the Salem Re- 
development Corp. of Salem and Washington 

County, we want to welcome you. This 

new industry, the Bata Shoe Co., locat- 

ing here, was not by accident; it was the 
foresight of the leaders of Salem and Wash- 
ington County the past several years. 

It started by getting our community 
ready for industry. By this I mean im- 
provement of county and State roads, swim- 
ming pool, a full-time recreation director, 
city street improvement, water and sewage 
expansion and buildings on the square being 
remodeled. All this was done through the 
cooperation of city and county officials as 
well as the civic leaders of this community. 
This was done by our local efforts. 

When we heard about the ARA program 
in June 1961, we formed in Washington 
County a committee of some 54 members to 
formulate our OEDP and to the many mem- 
bers of this committee, we are deeply grateful 
for their untiring efforts. 

Our first inquiry on the Bata Shoe Co. 
came about by a telephone call from Mr. 
Schulenberg of the State Department of 
Commerce. From this first call on April 10, 
1962, until an agreement was signed on 
October 12, 1962, the local community com- 
bined their efforts to the fullest extent be- 
cause we certainly were in competition with 
surrounding communities, 

Now, when we were aware of the need of 
this industry as to training program, addi- 
tional finances for the building, water and 
sewage expansion and knowing we had ex- 
hausted our finances, where could we turn? 
Naturally, as we were designated an ARA 
county, we applied for assistance. 

This certainly was our answer, as a train- 
ing program was set up; our local banks 
loaned what money they could (a portion 
coming from Bata Shoe Co.); and, of course, 
the balance came from the ARA. Not only 
did they assist in the building, but came 
a with a water and sewage grant and 
oan. 

As I mentioned at first, this industry just 
didn’t happen, but started on the local level 
of getting our community ready; and the 
cooperation of the people, local business and 
civic leaders all working together. After 
we did all we could locally, then joining in 
with the State and Federal Government for 
their assistance. 

This ARA program has not only assisted 
us in securing industry but has taught us 
if we help ourselves first, we can secure help 
from the ARA. 

The important objective we did accom- 
plish is “working together.” So, on behalf 
of Washington County and Salem Redevelop- 
ment Corp. we are very proud to have a part 
in this dedication and wish to extend to each 
person here an invitation to visit us again. 


(By W. L. Batt, Jr.) 


It is good to be out here where you can see 
the area redevelopment program at work, 
where you can see some of the results of 
what the program is trying to do, and where 
you can begin to appreciate what it can ac- 
complish, 

Two related projects are involved in this 
beautiful new plant, representing a joint 
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local-Federal investment of $969,910. A 
total of 500 jobs will be created at this plant, 
where rubber-soled shoes will be manufac- 
tured. The projects are: 

A $441,923 ARA industrial loan to help the 
Salem Redevelopment Corp. purchase land 
and erect a building for lease to Bata Shoe. 
In addition to the ARA financing, the State 
Bank of Salem and the Salem Building Loan 
Fund and Savings Association will participate 
in a loan of $170,000 and the Salem Redevel- 
opment Corp. will put up $113,700 as equity, 
for a total project cost of $719,910. 

$235,000 financial assistance for water and 
sewer facilities to serve the new shoe factory. 
The grant is for $130,000. The $105,000 loan 
will run for 40 years at 3½ percent a year. 
In addition, the city of Salem will put in 
$15,000 for a total project cost of $250,000. 

$64,000 for training 3,423 boot and shoe 
workers for 2 or 3 weeks each. This is what 
I call cooperation and teamwork. 

How has ARA helped Indiana? 

Twenty-seven of Indiana's 92 counties—29 
percent—have unemployment problems seri- 
ous enough so that they qualify for assist- 
ance under the ARA program. Washington 
County is one of these. It was designated 
eligible to participate in the program because 
of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

ARA has approved 15 projects in Indiana 
thus far, representing a Federal expenditure 
of almost $4 million, generating nearly 3,000 
direct and indirect jobs and retraining 522 
jobless workers for available jobs in their 
areas (project details attached). 

That’s not the whole story. ARA has ap- 
plications for eight other Indiana projects. 
If and when these are approved, they will 
help create another 1,500 direct and indirect 
jobs at a Federal investment of $4.8 million, 

Under the accelerated public works pro- 
gram, 63 projects have been approved for 
Indiana. These represent a Federal invest- 
ment of $6,069,000 in the acceleration of 
needed public works and the generation of 
8,425 man-months of direct, on-site employ- 
ment—and about the same amount in sup- 
plier and service industries. 

You have all probably read that the pro- 
gram suffered a setback last week by the 
margin of five votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A switch of three votes could 
have given the program new life. One of 
them could have been your Congressman’s. 
ARA comes before the Senate next Tuesday, 
and if they vote for it (and your two far- 
sighted Senators, HARTKE and BayH, have 
pledged their support) the House may have 
another chance. Whether the program lives 
or dies may well depend on whether you 
people here today can persuade your Con- 
gressmen to switch their votes and support 
the act. 

Let me explain why. The present ARA law 
places a ceiling on the amount of loans and 
grants that ARA can make. These are called 
authorizations and they amount to about 
$400 million. When the Congress set 
these authorized ceilings, nobody had a very 
accurate idea of what the demand would be 
for loan funds—in other words, how many 
new and expanded business enterprises these 
hard-hit communities could develop similar 
to Salem’s Bata Shoe plant expansion. Now 
that we have been in operation for 2 years, 
people have become acquainted with the 
ARA program and how it makes investment 
money available for factory buildings and 
other facilities which will create jobs. Ac- 
cordingly, people who want to establish 
factories and other businesses in redevelop- 
ment areas are sending to us a steady flow 
of applications for loan assistance. Based 
on our experience and the rate at which 
these investment proposals are submitted to 
us, we have estimated that to continue to 
do the job for the next several years we 
will need an additional authorization from 
Congress for $445 million. Even after 
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this money is authorized, there must be 
another step before we can begin to use 
it. Each year, after authorization, ARA must 
justify to the Appropriations Committees of 

how much of this amount will be 
needed for that particular year. Next week, 
we will exhaust our grant funds, and we al- 
ready have applications on hand which will 
more than use up our entire loan authoriza- 
tions. 

The fact that we will need more money is 
in itself proof that the program is working 
out as it was intended. The basic idea be- 
hind the ARA was that it makes more sense 
and costs far less to help put people back 
on the payrolls of private enterprise through 
investments, in growth industries, than it 
does to subsidize them endlessly in debilitat- 
ing idleness through compensation on public 
assistance, as essential as both are. One 
ARA job means a Federal investment one 
time of $3,000. One family on relief or un- 
employment compensation costs $1,200 or 
more each year, to say nothing of the cost 
in self-respect. Furthermore, the Nation can 
ill afford to lose the wealth that the unem- 
ployed can produce if given the opportunity 
to engage in useful work. Every other coun- 
try in the industrialized world, with the pos- 
sible exception of Canada, is making fuller 
use of their labor force than we are. And 
Western Europe has found that no nation 
can have full employment until it meets and 
masters its chronic area unemployment. 

Some people add up the figures contained 
in our legislation and then say ARA will 
spend this amount. Now I want to make 
clear that this is investment money we are 
talking about. The jobs it generates are not 
make-work, temporary jobs but private in- 
dustry jobs that will go on year after year, 
like you will have here in Bata Shoe. 

Now of the $455 million which we are ask- 
ing the Senate to authorize, $350 million are 
for loan purposes; $100 million are in match- 
ing grants to help build an access road or a 
water supply or a sewer line in order to make 
a new factory possible in those areas which 
can’t otherwise raise money for such public 
research purposes, 

This is a modest program, and remember, 
80 percent of this money will be ultimately 
returned directly to the U.S. Treasury with 
interest. If you count in additional benefits, 
like the taxes to be paid by the reemployed 
workers, the savings in unemployment in- 
surance and public assistance, the gains in 
the Nation’s economy as we gradually elim- 
inate pockets of chronic unemployment in 
the country, the program more than pays for 
itself in dollars alone. Perhaps the greatest 
gain to the Nation cannot be measured in 
dollars. And this is the reyolutionary im- 
provement in the self-respect and the morale 
of a family when the husband and father 
gets a job and can go off of relief or U.C. 
Something like this is happening in 90,000 
families in the United States, thanks to ARA. 
If the Senate supports ARA next week, and 
if the House reconsiders its action, and your 
Congressman and a handful of others reverse 
their negative votes of June 12 to hamstring 
ARA, we can help not just those 90,000 
families, but some 300,000 more. 

The benefits of the ARA program are not 
purely local. Everyone knows the value of 
local factory payrolls. The workers benefit, 
but so do the stores, the filling sta- 
tion, the dentist and the bank. This Bata 
plant is going to mean imcreased sales to the 
businessmen of Salem and of the county. 
The town gets more tax money with which 
it can finance schools and other municipal 
services. But when Bata Shoe hires several 
hundred workers who hadn't been able to 
find a job before, the Nation as a whole 
makes a tremendous gain. 

We measure national prosperity by the 
amount of goods and services we produce 
each year—this is called GNP, gross national 
product. Economists estimate that each new 
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job adds $9,000 to $10,000 to this GNP figure. 
Five hundred jobs add $4,500,000 to our 
gross national product each year. The De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that if we 
could generate enough jobs to bring the 
unemployed and underemployed in our eli- 
gible areas down to 4 percent, we would be 
adding over $8 billion to national wealth 
each year. 

I would like to close by quoting my boss, 
Secretary of Commerce, Luther H. Hodges 
who made these remarks at his press con- 
ference the other day when he was asked 
about the action of the House on ARA’s re- 
quested authorizations. The Secretary said: 

“I said at tho time of the testimony for 
this bill—you remember it had peen tried 
by previous administrations several times 
and was passed by the Congress and vetoed 
by previous Presidents, and I said—and peo- 
ple raised their eyebrows. because I was sup- 
posed to be a conservative southern Governor 
coming to the national scene—that I favored 
this thing but wanted it run on a business 
like basis. 

“I thought it a rather crazy idea to think 
we could spend $95 billion since the war to 
help everybody else on their depressed areas, 
and not spend a little bit of money to help 
the depressed areas of this country. I still 
feel that way.” 

Yes, my friends, we can wipe out chronic 
area unemployment in the United States. 
We can achieve full employment, which Sir 
William Beveridge once defined as “more 
jobs than men, rather than more men than 
jobs.“ Whether we do or not depends on 
the action of you and your Representatives 
in Congress. 


MATER ET MAGISTRA AND REGIONAL IMBAL- 


Question. Mr. Bergin, you are currently 
engaged in a study of regional economic im- 
balances in the United States. What do you 
mean by regional imbalances? 

Answer. Simply this, and it is a paradox 
of our modern economic society, that tech- 
nological advances and socioeconomic prog- 
ress have, on the one hand, provided in- 
creased prosperity and a higher standard of 
living in some regions while, at the same 
time, other areas have remained stagnant 
or have actually declined. These areas have 
been plagued by economic conditions which 
are the by-product of progress, of changing 
times and changing technologies, of plant 
migration and the exhaustion of natural re- 
sources. 

Question. America is considered an af- 
fluent country. Even where imbalances ex- 
ists, aren't the people in the depressed areas 
still fairly well off, generally speaking, when 
oo to, say, the Latin-American peas- 
ant 

Answer. Yes, generally speaking this is 
true. However, by comparison with their 
fellow citizens, many people in the U.S. are 
living under conditions—con- 
ditions which are unwarranted and which 
impede our over-all economic progress. 

Question. Obviously, to correct imbalance 
on a national level, it will take Federal ac- 
tion. Is the situation so bad that large 
programs should be undertaken? 

Answer. There are today many areas and 
communities of the Nation suffering from 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underdevelopment. Such conditions 
cause severe hardship to many individuals 
and their families. This is a waste of vital 
human resources which detracts from our 
national welfare. Action has to be taken 
somewhere. If the community or State 
fails to act or is totally unable to meet the 

assistance 
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Question. Do you have statistics to sup- 
port your contention that this is, indeed, 
a most serious matter? 

Answer. Yes, I have them with me today. 
At the present time, there are some 800 urban 
and rural areas, embracing more than 35 mil- 
lion people with a labor force of 13 million— 
1 million of whom are unemployed. 
These areas have 27 percent of the Nation's 
unemployment but only 18 percent of our 
national population and labor force. Av- 
erage unemployment in these areas is 83 
percent in contrast to 5.6-percent national 
unemployment rate. Joblessmess runs as 
high as 20 and 30 percent in some of these 
areas. To these figures it is necessary to 
add the widespread underemployment which 
is prevalent. 

It should also be kept in mind that this is 
not entirely an urban problem. These fig- 
ures include 129 counties where the median 
farm-family income was less than 25 percent 
of the national median. The median family 
income—not the per capita income—in these 
rural areas is less than $1,170 a year. 

Question. Is there a single cause for these 
pockets of poverty? What are a few con- 
crete examples? 

Answer. No, not really a single cause. In 
some areas there may be a major cause—such 
as the West Virginia and Appalachian area, 
or the southern Illinois area, where the coal- 
mining industry has all but disappeared. 
As a result, some grave economic problems 
have been created for the area. 

For the most part, however, these im- 
balances have come about for a variety of 
reasons which relate to history, resources, 
people and geography. The South is a good 
example here. 

Question. Isn’t this a matter for these 
communities, for those States? In other 
words, why should I, as a citizen of this 
community, have to pay extra tax dollars to 
help people 1,000 miles away from me? 

Answer. In appraising the problem of 
regional imbalances for any economy it is 
important to keep in mind that the regions 
under consideration do not somehow repre- 
sent isolated parts of the Nation which can 
therefore be singled out and studied as sepa- 
rate problems. This is not the case at all. 

It is essential that such areas be considered 
as vital representative parts of the total and 
that only as they grow and prosper will the 
nation itself progress. The desired equilib- 
rium and further growth of the economy will 
come only when the prescription for such 
growth has been offered and administered to 
all segments of the nation. 

Catholics should realize that Pope John 
makes this perfectly clear in Mater et 
Magistra. 

Question. I notice you have a copy with 
you. Where does he say that? 

Answer. In many places and in many ways, 
really. I have this particular passage in 
mind: 

“It often happens that in one and the 
same country citizens enjoy different degrees 
of wealth and social advancement. This 
especially happens because they dwell in 
areas which, economically speaking, have 
grown at different rates. Where such is the 
case, justice and equity demand that the 
government make efforts either to remove or 
to minimize imbalances of this sort. Toward 
this end, efforts should be made, in areas 
where there has been less economic progress, 
to supply the principal public services, as in- 
dicated by circumstances of time and place 
and in accord with the general level of 


living.” 

Question. Now, it’s one thing to tell me 
that I'm to be concerned as a Christian for 
others. But how can a Christian principle be 
translated into legislation affecting all the 
citizens of a country? 

Answer. As individuals and as a nation, 
we have a traditional humanitarian concern 
for the welfare and well-being of people 
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everywhere. Legislation is simply the vehicle 
which accommodates the translating of the 
principles, ideas and desires of the citizenry 
into action. 

As citizens, we have to do what is required 
in simple justice and equity on behalf of our 
fellow man, We must assess the realities of 
economic disorder in our own country as well 
as around the world. In looking at these 
hard historical facts of human suffering, we 
are compelled, as Christians, to design a pro- 
gram or course of action which will relieve 
this suffering and ultimately have meaning 
for the entire Nation. 

Question. What is the principal legislation 
at the national level to solve this problem? 

Answer. The Area Redevelopment Act. 

Question. When was it passed? 

Answer. 1961. 

Question. Did this act create the Area Re- 
development Administration? 

Answer. Yes. As a result of the act the 
ARA was set up. 

Question. The ARA has been criticized as 
just another bureau in an immense bureauc- 
racy, and as a vehicle for added patronage 
for the incumbent party. Taking the second 
objection first, is there any truth in it? 

Answer. It would, indeed, be a difficult po- 
sition to take and ultimately to defend the 
fact that another bureau does not create at 
least some additional bureaucracy. However, 
after having spent 6 months with ARA as a 
consultant, I honestly do not feel it is bu- 
reaucratic. There are a limited number of 
people devoting their time and productive 
effort in the administration of this program. 

The law itself requires that, wherever pos- 
sible, already existing agencies be used as the 
vehicles of implementation. Such agencies 
as the Department of Labor; of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Small Business Admin- 
istration, and others have been working very 
effectively with the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. 

Question. Now for the first objection—it 
has been operating for only 2 years, so it 
might be difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty. But, in your opinion, is the ARA 
worthwhile? That is, has it justified its 
formation? 

Answer. With only 20 months of operation, 
I would say the ARA has been doing a good 
job in helping to solve the unemployment 
and underemployment problems of the de- 
pressed regions of the Nation. In some areas 
the progress has been first-rate; in others it 
has perhaps been slow and plodding. Yet, on 
balance, I feel it has been reasonably success- 
ful and provides us with considerable promise 
for the future. 

Since President Kennedy signed the Area 
Redevelopment Act into law on May 1, 1961, 
more than 150 financial-assistance projects 
have been approved to create 43,000 direct 
and indirect jobs, During this period ARA 
also approved more than 125 technical-assist- 
ance contracts which could lead to the de- 
velopment of thousands of additional jobs. 
More than 250 job-retraining programs have 
been approved to help 14,500 worker-trainees 
gain new and marketable skills. This repre- 
sents more than $67 million in Federal funds, 
most of which is in the form of loans, repay- 
able, with interest, to the U.S. Treasury. 

Question. What has it accomplished? 

Answer. January 1, 1963, marked the be- 
ginning of ARA’s 20th month of operation. 
On the books for that period were 161 
approved financial-assistance projects, for a 
total of 26,864 direct new jobs and more than 
18,000 indirect jobs. The last 6 months of 
1962 showed nearly a 150 percent gain in 
ARA financial-assistance activity over the 
first half of the year. A total of 161 financial- 
assistance projects were approved for more 
than $57 million. These Federal funds were 
used for commercial-industrial loans and 
public-facility loans and grants. (Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of these loans will be 
repaid to the Treasury with interest.) 
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Technical assistance and research projects 
rose to a total of 137 at year’s end, with an 
investment of $4.9 million, A total of 261 
training and subsistence projects were pro- 
viding 14,915 worker-trainees with new skills, 
thereby permitting them to return to the 
country’s working force, 

The combined total of all ARA projects 
for this period was 559, involving more than 
$71 million. 

Starting the new year, the pipeline held 
381 projects which involve 8193 million in 
Federal investments, and offer prospects of 
52,000 direct new jobs and 36,500 indirect 
jobs. 


AS CHRISTIANS, WE HAVE NO OTHER ALTERNA- 
TIVE—-WE MUST HELP THOSE IN NEED 


Question. As you suggested in a previous 
answer, we don’t make laws because the Pope 
said so, but natural concern for human wel- 
fare precipitated the formation of the ARA, 
However, would you say that the ARA has 
acted in accord with the admonitions of the 
papal social encyclicals—although, of course, 
from another motivation? 

Answer. ARA by its very design is intended 
to bring about new economic activity and 
thus relief of human suffering. It is this 
very type of program, it seems to me, which 
embraces the principles and concepts con- 
tained in the passage of Pope John’s message 
which asserts that when this situation exists 
{that is, marked socio-economic inequali- 
ties among citizens of the same country) 
justice and equity demand that public au- 
thorities try to eliminate or reduce such in- 
equality. 

Question. So far we have stressed imbal- 
ances in economic affluence in a geographic 
sense. What about imbalances between the 
two major divisions in our society, the rural 
and urban areas? 

Answer. While we have been speaking of 
these imbalances in a geographic sense, they 
also represent, to a large extent, the sharp 
dichotomy in standard of living. Hazarding 
a guess, I would say that probably at least 
75 percent of the areas currently being as- 
sisted by ARA are outside the standard met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Question. What is ARA’s orientation in the 
rural areas? Does it encourage retraining of 
farmworkers for jobs in urban areas? 

Answer. ARA has been, to a considerable 
degree, involved in rural areas. For example, 
there are vast regions in the South and 
Southwest (designated ARA areas) where 
technical advances have long been reducing 
the need for farmworkers. The ultimate 
effect of this has been the continual crea- 
tion of a surplus labor supply in relation 
to the availability of capital. 

In addition to this, birth rates in southern 
rural areas have consistently been the high- 
est inthe country. This naturally aggravates 
the situation and ultimately creates new 
problems of unemployment for the rural 
areas. It is in these same rural areas that 
the ARA has been attempting to generate 
new economic activity and thus help relieve 
this chronic problem of unemployment. 

Question. In the funds used for ARA we 
have an example of diverting funds from 
consumer spending to public spending to 
improve the quality of the national commu- 
nity, a theme Arthur M. Schlesinger was 
writing on half a dozen years ago. John 
Galbraith has called for the same type of 
greater spending in the public sector. Do 
you think that more is still needed? 

Answer. This, of course, is a very mercurial 
question and one on which we could spend 
a great deal of time. It is my opinion that 
the problem of regional imbalarces within 
our own Nation is a very serious one and 
that we should spend the necessary money 
and effort to remedy the problem. I would 
not be as concerned with how much is to be 
spent as I would be with the problem of how 
effectively and judiciously the programs are 
carried out. 
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I do not necessarily think there will have 
to be more money spent and more people 
hired—but rather that the right people be 
selected and given the appropriate budget 
to carry out the program. People who pos- 
sess the ability and imagination necessary 
to generate the economic activity the com- 
munity so badly needs. 

Question. How does this greater expendi- 
ture in the public sector of our economy help 
stimulate economic growth—in relation to 
the work that ARA is doing, that is? 

Answer. Simply stated, such a program 
helps put people back to work and takes 
them off relief. It creates new purchasing 
power which ultimately stimulates new and 
additional production, and the Nation falls 
heir to these human resources and utilized 
capacities. 

Question. This is, of course, one sign of 
what has been derisively called a “planned 
economy.” Do you think that more plan- 
ning is needed today, and will more be 
needed in the future? 

Answer. To answer this briefly, I might 
say that as long as there are areas of un- 
employment and regions which are not able 
to utilize our natural resources and raw 
materials, the Nation is the loser. In such 
instance the Government has a real obliga- 
tion to take the necessary remedial steps. 

Question. How does a regular paycheck for 
an ex-miner now a retrained machinist in a 
mining town in West Virginia, affect the so- 
cial and economic well-being of, say, a ship- 
ping clerk in Los Angeles? 

Answer. Conceivably, the shipping clerk in 
Los Angeles may find he is paying lower taxes 
because the ex-miner in West Virginia is 
now paying taxes himself and is no longer 
receiving unemployment compensation. 

The ex-miner will, perhaps, be producing 
a product which may affect the well-being 
of the shipping clerk in Los Angeles through, 
let us say, an increase in our gross national 
product. 

The miner may, with his savings, conceiv- 
ably take a trip to Los Angeles. He will 
spend money in Los Angeles. He might pur- 
chase some oranges—these might be sent 
back to West Virginia through this shipping 
clerk. 

Question. Is it not demeaning to the coal 
miner in West Virginia—I hope I am not be- 
laboring this one example—to beg for hand- 
outs from the Federal Government? I would 
not call this Christian 

Answer. First of all, he is not begging. 
He has been given an opportunity to contrib- 
ute to his own livelihood and that of his 
community—and ultimately his country. 

In many instances he finds himself in these 
dire economic conditions through no fault of 
his own. For example, the impact of natural 
gas upon the coal industry and the mechani- 
zation of coal mining has resulted in exten- 
sive unemployment in the coal-mining re- 
gions. In the true Chrigtian spirit, we, as 
citizens, have no real alternative but to 
assist him in his hour of need and help him 
plan for the future through some sort of new 
economic activity. 

BY STIMULATING NEW ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, ARA 
BRINGS RELIEF TO HUMAN SUFFERING 

Question. You stated that now 568 areas 
have been under ARA's scrutiny since it was 
established. What are the concrete results? 

Answer. We all agree there is no single 
yardstick with which to measure economic 
impact, for circumstances alter cases con- 
siderably. Much depends, for example, on 
the nature and size of the new industry, on 
the existing level and character of local eco- 
nomic activity, and on economic conditions 
in the neighboring region. However, useful 
estimates can be made of economic impact 
in individual cases. 

Question. Can you give us an example? 

Answer. Recently, the Area Redevelopment 
Administration made a $455,000 loan to the 
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Carbondale Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration of Carbondale (Jackson County), H1. 
This loan stimulated an additional local pri- 
vate and public investment of $2.6 million 
to enable a tape-manufacturing concern to 
open a midwestern branch in the community. 

ARA has prepared a study of the impact 
that this project is expected to have on the 
Carbondale area in terms of new jobs, addi- 
tional income, and reduced expenditures for 
unemployment insurance and public welfare 
payments—all of them key points of interest 
in an area long afflicted by excessive unem- 
ployment. 

Employment in the tape firm, itself, is ex- 
pected to inelude 700 permanent jobs and, 
for about 4 months each year, 300 part-time 
jobs—— 

Question. Isn't there a snowballing effect? 
That is, when one man is employed, doesn't 
this help create another job? 

Answer. On the basis of 700 full-time 
workers, it was calculated that secondary em- 
ployment would be provided for another 280 
persons. Seventy-five of these secondary- 
employment jobs will be provided in the 
operations of two of the tape firm's suppliers 
that have already decided to open facilities 
in the Carbondale area. The remaining 205 
workers would be engaged primarily in re- 
tailing, wholesaling and service activities. 

The largest single benefit would be the 64.3 
million each year in new payrolls: $3.2 mil- 
lion at the tape firm, $273,000 at the two sup- 
pliers, and $799,500 in other secondary em- 
ployment. 

Question. So individual workers are helped, 
the community benefits—what effect does 
this have on the State and Nation? 

Answer. This payroll will produce annual 
Federal income taxes of $225,000, in addition 
to State and local tax revenues, and Federal 
tax revenues on the company’s operations. 

The new employment will help reduce the 
drain on the Minois Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund and on county welfare resources. 
The 980 new jobs will eliminate about 60 
percent of Jackson County's total unemploy- 
ment. Assuming a reduction in the same 
proportion of the unemployment. insurance 
payments in the county, this would produce 
an annual saving of $363,000. 

Local conditions suggest that as many as 
one-fourth of the 980 permanent new job- 
holders would each be receiving close to $400 
yearly in welfare payments; creation of the 
new jobs would cut these expenditures by 
about $96,000 each year. 

In addition, Carbondale will receive $30,000 
a year in rental on the community-owned 
factory building being used by the tape con- 
cern—a building which has been empty for 
years—and the original loan will be repaid to 
the Federal Government over a 20-year period 
at 4 percent interest, 

Question. How do you help out an area 
and, as Pope John says, get the residents of 
that area to “feel themselves to be the ones 
chiefly responsible for their own progress”? 
How is ARA help administered? 

Answer. In those ARA-assisted areas which 
I have had some exposure to, I feel there is 
a genuine spirit of accomplishment and a 
sense of their own involvement in this boot- 
strap operation. I think the people in the 
communities have come to know and under- 
stand what has to be done. 

The Government, in coming to their as- 
sistance, has asked them to take a long, hard 
look at the economic problems of their area. 
The communities seem to realize that the 
Federal help is simply to get them going 
again and that sustained progress and pros- 
perity will be forthcoming only through their 
own determined, imaginative and unrelent- 
ing efforts. 

IT’S NOT HOW MUCH IS SPENT—RATHER, IT IS A 

QUESTION OF HOW EFFECTIVELY IT'S SPENT 

Question. Does ARA concern itself with 


migration from areas of high unemploy- 
ment? 
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Answer. ARA’s primary concern is to bring 
the resources of the Federal Government to 
bear on the economic problems of those areas 
suffering from substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment. In 
some instances, this will Involve encouraging 
workers in high unemployment areas to move 
or commute to new areas of employment. In 
other cases, where feasible, it will involve 
stimulating new activity in the area itself. 
Let me give you a specific illustration. 

The ARA people met on January 10 in 
Texas with the leaders from Laredo and 
neighboring Eagle Pass, and announced de- 
tails of a project designed to retrain 600 
jobless workers with new skills for iden- 
tiflable job opportunities in the area. 

Emphasis will be placed on helping solve 
the unemployment and underemployment 
problems of migrant farm workers. Train- 
ing will be givem in the operation of all 
types of farm machines, because the more 
skills these workers have, the more readily 
they will be able to find year-round employ- 
ment at substantially higher levels of in- 
come. Jobless workers in the Laredo area 
will receive training as machine-tool opera- 
tors, automobile mechanics, clerk-stenog- 
raphers and irrigators, as well as all-round 
farm-machine operators. 

Employment of these newly trained work- 
ers will have considerable impact on the 
Laredo economy. Taking 600 workers off un- 
employment compensation and public-assist- 
ance rolls will make a sizeable dent in the 
2,300 workers currently unemployed—more 
than 10 percent of the total work force. 

Earlier ARA retraining projects—10 thus 
far in Texas—are providing nearly 200 jobless 
workers in redevelopment areas across the 
State with new and marketable skills, 
through a Federal investment of $138,151. 
Seven of these projects are in the Laredo 


area, 
Question. This is a typical ARA activity? 
Answer. Yes. ARA tries to create a work- 
ing partnership with private enterprise, com- 
munity leadership and State governments in 


attempting to get the job done. 

Question. Will ARA seek a larger budget 
from the present Congress? 

Answer. Yes, I would think so. In fact, 


I'm sure it will. Its problems persist, and 
it is continually being made responsible for 
additional programs designed to generate the 
economic growth we desire. For example, a 
good portion of the accelerated public works 


many of the ARA-designated areas. 
Question, What are its chances of getting 
more funds? 


attitude 


and feel it offers considerable promise. 
Question. What forces are opposing ARA's 
wishes? 
Answer. I suppose all those who oppose 


to the rugged individualism of, say, the 
twenties. 

Seriously, all of us have to scrutinize the 
use and effeet of such public moneys upon 
our national welfare. If this program is not 
bringing about the desired results with 
reasonable tures, then all of us must 
oppose it. 


Question. Can we be complacent? That is, 
is ARA doing enough, or is there a great deal 
more to be done? 

Answer. There is an immense amount of 
work to be done—and it cannot all be done 


present 
nomie growth and advancement is being de- 
termined by local and regional programs for 
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economic development. It is at the regional 
and local level where business actually op- 
erates, where people live and where the eco- 
nomic activity is initiated. 

It is also at this same level that much of 
the drag on our economic progress can be 
traced. 


Question. What is the effect of this drag? 

Answer. It is because of this drag that 
pressure has been brought to bear upon the 
Federal Government. Pressure which has re- 
sulted in an Area Redevelopment Act, a $900- 
million accelerated public works program, 
and a manpower training program. These 
programs, while Federal in scope, are still 
subject to the initiation, planning and execu- 
tion of State and local officials. The work 
to be done is still at the local and regional 
level and must be initiated there. 

I think the stark realization of these facts 
and their significance upon economic activ- 
ity is gradually forcing a new kind of lead- 
ership in these areas—a leadership which is 
willing to join forces with the local and re- 
gional authorities in N at the basic 
economic problems of their area on a broader 


It is only through such effort that they 
will be able to design the most appropriate 
program for long-range corrective action. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Indiana 
for the very constructive speech he has 
made. He has spoken about specific 
projects in his State. What he has said 
will help very much to pile up evidence 
to show that the eaptious criticisms 
which have been made by Members of 
this body and by some members of the 
public are relatively ill-founded. I thank 
the Senator for his fine and constructive 
contribution. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I wish some of those who 
are critical of the program would come 
with me to Indiana. I would be glad to 
go with them to observe what is being 
done. We have not solved all our prob- 
lems. However, I will be glad to show 
what we have accomplished thus far, so 
that others may understand what the 
program means to a community. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield now 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], who has been 
of valuable assistance in the passage of 
the existing legislation and in the fram- 


I 
thusiastically in support of 
essional 
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a bill which, it seems to me, conforms 
with his own excellent record of fighting 
for full value for the taxpayer and, at 
the same time, achieving the human 
values and goals which we all so earnestly 
desire. 

A FREE ENTERPRISE PROGRAM 


I favor additional authorization for 
this program, and the program itself, 
first, because it is a free enterprise ef- 
fort. It is not designed to build up a 
colossal Federal bureaucracy. It is not 
a bill which emphasizes public works. It 
is not a bill which would put people to 
work for the Federal Government. It is 
not a bill which would build great rec- 
lamation projects and dams of ques- 
tionable value. It is not a bill which 
provides for centralized Washington con- 
trol. It is not a bill which would pro- 
vide for Government enterprise, tax-free 
enterprise, with advantage over private 
enterprise. It provides for positive re- 
liance on individual free enterprise. 

Furthermore, the bill primarily pro- 
vides loan money. It provides loan 
money, money that will have to be repaid 
to the Government, to the taxpayers, 
with interest. 

There is much criticism, and very 
thoughtful and proper criticism, of the 
danger of big government and of the 
possibility that government may become 
so powerful that individual citizens and 
individual lawmakers or administrators 
cannot really control it. I believe that 
such criticism is just, fair, and honorable. 
It is proper. It is criticism that we must 
be aware of. 

The proposed legislation, it seems to 
me, would help us to encourage and de- 
velop our economy to provide jobs by 
building up the private sector of the 
economy. It would do so by encouraging 
individual businessmen to take advan- 
tage of favorable Government terms to 
borrow capital and to develop their en- 
terprises or businesses in areas where 
surplus labor is available. It would do so 
by providing training for people who are 
out of work in those areas, who have 
very little skill, but who are looking for 
work. 

SOUND LOCAL PLANNING REQUIRED 


Above all it would do so—and this is 
the second reason why I favor the bill so 
enthusiastically—by requiring local com- 
munities and local businessmen to devise 
programs or plans that are sound. 

For many years there have been com- 
plaints about depressed economic condi- 
tions in the northern part of my State 
of Wisconsin. I believe it is nationally 
known that northern Wisconsin has suf- 
fered from a cutover of our timber re- 
sources. For many years there has been 
a situation of underemployment, of the 
gradual degeneration of one community 
after another, of people without work, of 
people having inadequate incomes or 
part-time jobs, and looking for steady 
work. For years, proposals have been 
made to remedy the condition. 

Democrats and Republicans, ranging in 
office from town board chairmen or side 
supervisors, to mayors, assemblymen, 
and State senators, to U.S. Senators and 
Representatives, and even candidates for 
the Presidency who have come to Wis- 
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consin, have made proposals to improve 
the economy; but nothing really con- 
structive and regionwide has been done 
until now. 

Now, at long last, after years of wait- 
ing, there is action in northern Wiscon- 
sin. A number of projects are now 
being started, not leaf-raking or public- 
works proposals on the part of Wash- 
ington to put people on the payroll, but 
individual, private enterprise, locally 
initiated efforts to build the communi- 
ties and to establish local business. 

The promises which were unfulfilled 
for so long are now slowly and gradually 
being realized. 

There is no question that one of the 
weaknesses of a free enterprise 1 
such as ours—and I believe 
strengths greatly outweigh the — 
nesses—is that there is less planning for 
local communities than many persons 
feel there should be. We oppose, and 
rightly so, rigid planning on a broad, 
national basis, a master plan. For 
then we may move into a controlled 
economy or into a socialized or even a 
communized economy. 

The kind of proposal envisaged in the 
bill encourages local communities to do 


supplies are available, what transporta- 
tion facilities can be utilized, and what 
other resources are available, and then 
to propose a program. The State uni- 
versity can be of assistance. That has 
been done under the ARA legislation. 

In my State, experts from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have assisted in the 
planning. The State resources com- 
mission assisted in improving the pro- 
grams and plans. These activities are 
necessary to provide long-term, sustain- 
able growth, and permanent jobs. 

We in Wisconsin are very proud that 
we have had local development programs 
in our State for many years. They ante- 
date the proposed legislation. One such 
program is in Elkhorn, Walworth County, 
Wis., a politically conservative area. 
Their planning program has succeeded 
in providing a very diversified economy 
in the little city of Elkhorn. The local 
city planners have provided for indus- 
trial sites, railroad spurs, and utilities. 
They have built small factory spaces 
which are available for small firms, be- 
cause they have found that when a big 
firm moves out, the vacant plant may be 
idle and the resulting unemployment 
serious for years. But when a small firm 
moves out, it is not difficult to secure a 
new enterprise to provide employment 
for 20 or 30 persons. That is the kind of 
program that we are trying to popularize 
in Wisconsin. 

Until ARA came along, there was not 
that kind of practical basis in terms of 
available capital and training to make 
such a program work. Now we have such 
facilities. ARA has been able to make 
the Elkhorn type of program work well 
throughout the State of Wisconsin. 
PROGRAM ONE-TENTH OF FOREIGN AID PROPOSAL 

The bill is criticized because, it is said, 
it provides too much money—$450 mil- 
lion. That is a whale of a lot of money. 
Together with many other Members of 
the Senate, I believe we should not spend 
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if it is not necessary to spend. But let 
us put the $450 million provided in the 
bill into perspective. The fact is that 
this amounts to about one-tenth—10 
percent—of what the President is asking 
for foreign aid this year. It amounts to 
one-half the cost of one aircraft carrier. 
An aircraft carrier—its hull and its 
equipment, including planes and antiair- 
craft batteries—costs about $1 billion. 
This ARA authorization bill, which 
would stimulate the economy and, in my 
judgment, be a rifleshot at the really de- 
pressed parts of our economy, will cost 
one-tenth of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product—much less. 

It will cost one-half of 1 percent of 
our Federal budget. Furthermore, when 
I say “cost,” I should make clear that I 
am referring to the fact that three- 
fourths of this program is made up of 
loans at 4 percent interest. There is 
some question as to whether 4 percent 
interest is a high enough charge against 
those who borrow from the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this program. I hold in 
my hand a chart which shows the loans 
made by the Agency for International 
Development—AID—which is in charge 
of the foreign aid program; the chart is 
a summary of the loans authorized for 
the fiscal years 1962 and 1963. It shows 
a total, during those 2 years, of $1,954 
million or loans, $1,799 million or 90 
percent of these loans are made at three- 
heigl of 1 percent interest, not 4 per- 
cen 

Mr. President, Americans who wish to 
borrow money in order to build up their 
local communities under this bill pay 
back interest at a rate more than 5 times 
as high as the amount our Government 
provides for foreign governments which 
borrow from us. I repeat that it is a 
fact that 90 percent of the loans made 
under the foreign-aid program for de- 
velopment loan purposes in the last 2 
years have been at three-fourths of 1 
percent interest, whereas this area re- 
development program requires a tax- 
payer who borrows money under the 
Area Redevelopment Agency program 
to pay 4 percent interest. 

This is not a spending program; it is 
a loan program, repayable with interest, 
and the Federal Government will get 
back what it loans, with the exception, 
of course, of approximately one-fourth 
of the authorization, which is provided 
as grants to local communities, to en- 
able them to provide the facilities nec- 
essary for the industries which move 
there—to provide, for an industrial plant, 
the necessary sewer system, the water 
system, and so forth, all of which are 
necessary in order to encourage industry 
to take advantage of the local oppor- 
tunities. 

ARA CORRECTS MOST TRAGIC KIND OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr. President, yesterday the Wash- 
ington Daily News published the first of 
a series of articles, by Samuel Lubell, 
which deal with the unemployment 
problem. I am chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Statistics Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, and my sub- 
committee has made a series of studies 
of unemployment and what it really 
means. In the article Mr. Lubell asks 
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what I regard as some challenging and 
appropriate questions about unemploy- 
ment. He, together with many other 
persons, would challenge the notion that 
our unemployment statistics, which in- 
clude all those who are out of work, 
give a really valid picture. Apparently 
he has in mind the fact that when it 
is said that there are 4½ million unem- 
ployed, the reference is to 4% million 
heads of families or to 442 million persons 
who are on relief, because they are out of 
employment. I believe we should put this 
matter in its proper perspective. Mr. 
Lubell points out that in the depressed 
areas the people really suffer, but can 
do nothing about it. In short, the Fed- 
eral Government must take action in 
these areas, because if it does not act, 
no action can be taken. 

In the article, Mr. Lubell says that 
some of the unemployment involves 
teenagers living at home, who are look- 
ing for work. He says their situation is 
unfortunate, but not as tragic as that 
of whole families who are out of em- 
ployment. 

I quote from the article by Mr. Lu- 
bell: 

In contrast, in Wheeling, W. Va., where 
12 percent of the work force was jobless, 
nearly a third of the persons I talked with 
had exhausted their unemployment benefits 
and were living on relief or hand-me-down 
jobs like apple picking or farm chores, 


Mr. President, these are the people who 
need help, and deserve it. For months 
and for years they have been trying to 
find work. Through no fault of anyone 
in these communities, they are suffering 
and entire communities are dying. 

In Minnesota and in northern Wis- 
consin the mining industry and the 
timber industry have sharply diminished. 
In West Virginia and in southern Illinois 
the coal-mining industry has largely 
disappeared from some areas; in others, 
it has dwindled so sharply or has been 
automated so completely that the jobs 
which were the support of many families 
no longer exist. These unemployed 
people have established their roots in 
these communities. Many of the un- 
employed have moved away; but those 
who wish to have wholesome lives in 
these communities surely should be given 
opportunities to borrow the needed 
money and to repay it with interest. 
Basically, that is what this program 
provides, 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that I enthusiastically support this 
program because it provides for indi- 
vidual local initiatives. It requires those 
concerned to provide sound, workable 
plans. I also support the program be- 
cause it is based squarely on free enter- 
prise, and it will enlarge and expand the 
free-enterprise sector of our economy. 

Those who oppose the encroachments 
of socialism, and who say that under 
these circumstances the Government 
should not act, should propose an alter- 
native program. But what do they want 
us to do, Mr. President? If they do not 
favor this program, what do they want? 
Do they suggest only relief? Do they 
want the people to sit around without 
work, and waste their lives? Of course, 
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an economy based on such waste is in- 
sufferable. 

Mr. President, I conclude by requesting 
the Senate to support this bill; and I 
commend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], who over the years has worked 
so hard for this program, which pro- 
vides so wisely, and so thoughtful a basis, 
for our free enterprise system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin, who 
has presented some of the testimony 
which is pouring in this afternoon from 
all sections of the country about the 
concrete benefits of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act and its administration. 

I see in the Chamber at this time the 
distinguished junior Senator from Maine 

[Mr. Muskie] who comes from what is 
popularly termed “Down East’’—an area 
which also has its problems. At this 
time I am very happy to yield to him. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if I may 
do so, I should like to yield now to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
have that done; but if the remarks of 
the Senator from Alaska are on a sub- 
ject other than the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, I ask that they be printed in 
the Record following the remarks on this 
subject, because we are trying to keep 
the Recorp as coherent as possible in so 
incoherent a body. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it 
so happens that the contrary is the case. 
I desire to speak—although briefly—pre- 
cisely on the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am delighted to 
know that. To have Maine and Alaska 
join indicates that the common princi- 
ples of this program operate in widely 
separate and disparate economic com- 
munities. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is true. 

Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
Wisconsin in heaping praise upon the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] for his original work in con- 
nection with this law, which has served 
so many useful purposes throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Alaska; but let me say that he does not 
have to “lay it on with flowers.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
sist upon it, because I mean it most sin- 
cerely. We are greatly indebted to the 
Senator from Illinois for bringing be- 
fore the Senate the bill we are now con- 
sidering. 

Mr. President, the Area Redevelopment 
Administration is now an inseparable 
part of Alaska’s growth and develop- 
ment. It is helping to make a reality the 
dreams Alaskans shared through the 
long years as a territory. Alaskans 
waited for many years for the chance to 
develop their own industries by them- 
selves. The Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, created in 1961, has been 
able to step in immediately with the kind 
of assistance which the people of Alaska 
have long needed, but which had never 
been made available to them, 

Mr. President, it is vitally necessary 
that the programs instituted by the Area 
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Redevelopment Administration be al- 
lowed to continue, not only for Alaska’s 
sake, but also for the sake of all of the 
areas in the other 49 States which, for 
one reason or another, are unable to 
build their economies alone. 

Let me give a few examples of the 
kind of basic and necessary work the 
Area Redevelopment Administration is 
doing in Alaska. 

The State spent $15 million to develop 
a marine highway from Ketchikan to 
Haines and Skagway. The ferry system 
carries freight, passengers, and auto- 
mobiles. In the short time it has been 
in service it has operated at a capacity 
well beyond expectations. 

Not only will it bring into Alaska 
thousands of people as tourists and visi- 
tors, but also it will open up new pos- 
sibilities for new business and industry. 
However, we need to be sure that the in- 
dustrial development is of a kind best 
suited to the needs of the State, and 
that accommodations built for the in- 
flux of new people traveling on the ferry 
and into Alaska are the right kind and 
in the right places. 

The State and the ARA together are 
planning for a technical study to deter- 
mine the economic impact of the new 
ferry system and the industrial growth 
possibilities that it will provide. Funds 
for this kind of study, if the request is 
approved, will be the seed out of which 
more business and more and new jobs 
will grow. 

The State, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, University of Alaska, private 
industry, and ARA are working together 
to provide a research institution that 
can study the best ways to utilize the 
fish resources that abound in the Alaska 
seas, rivers, and lakes; markets, trans- 
portation costs, methods of harvesting, 
processing, and packaging, species not 
now widely used are all matters which 
require study and research before we can 
make full use of our potential, and pro- 
vide new wealth and jobs for our people. 

The ARA program for loans and 
growth can provide a part of the funds 
that are not available from private and 
State sources, and a segment of our State 
population can be put to work in year- 
round employment. 

The city of Kodiak will be well on its 
way out of the classification of “per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment” 
because of the impetus from the ex- 
pansion of the Alaska Ice & Cold Storage 
plant through an ARA loan of $260,000. 
The plant can now receive many tons 
more of fish than it has been able to. 
This means that fishermen can unload 
at Kodiak and return to the fishing 
grounds, without having to travel days 
to find facilities in which to unload and 
store their catch. 

This development has required the ex- 
pansion of Alvine’s Marine Repair with 
an ARA loan of $86,665, and local invest- 
ment of $133,333. Ten new jobs are cre- 
ated and repairs can be made without 
long trips to the next nearest repair 
yard. 

The prospects of new jobs and new 
income into this area have caused one 
of the Alaskan banks to establish a 
branch in Kodiak, and the direct bene- 
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fits to trades and services in the area 
will be great. 

The combination of local planning and 
interested private operators, with funds 
provided by Kodiak people, an Alaska 
bank, and the ARA, will give new life to 
the Kodiak area. 

Seldovia, located in the Cook Inlet 
area of Alaska, is entirely dependent 
upon the fishing and seafood industries 
for support of its people. 

The most vital necessity for seafood 
processing is a safe and abundant sup- 
ply of water. 

The town faced a critical water prob- 
Jem when pressure dropped and water- 
lines broke. The four plants canning 
shrimp, crabs, and salmon were faced 
with closing or removal to other places 
unless they could be assured of adequate 
water and water pressure. Two addi- 
tional plants which planned to come into 
the area could not come without a proper 
water supply. 

Local funds were not sufficient to bear 
the total cost of the additions and im- 
provements required. An ARA loan for 
$168,000 which will be repaid from reve- 
nues, and a grant of $75,000 will save 
the canneries and will bring in two new 
ones. This means jobs now existing 
will be saved, and from 75 to 100 new 
jobs in canneries and the fishing fleet 
will be created. 

The city of Wrangell has a wornout 
and inadequate power system. It is not 
eligible for any loan from REA nor from 
other traditional loan sources. 

A new mill is to be built in Wrangell 
which will require power during its con- 
struction and from time to time after- 
wards, Other demands on the power 
system will grow from the logging opera- 
tions that will be needed to supply the 
mill. 


The city’s funds on hand, and expected 
revenues from the power system will pay 
part of the cost of expansion but the city 
will still be short $20,500 of sufficient 
funds. 

The ARA public facility loan and grant 
program is fulfilling this need, by a loan 
of $77,000 repayable from revenues, and 
a grant of $20,500 for the part that can- 
not be obtained from any other source. 

The development of Wrangell and the 
neighboring area will have taken a big 
step forward because of the ARA assist- 
ance in financing the mill and the power 
system. 

Saxman, a small native village near 
Ketchikan, will become a major whole- 
sale distribution point for southeastern 
Alaska through the assistance of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

The cost of living in Alaska is well 
known to be higher than in any of the 
other States. One of the major reasons 
for this is that Seattle acted as the 
wholesale warehouse for almost all of 
Alaska. Shipments were made up for in- 
dividual cities and because the popula- 
tion was small and facilities unavailable, 
Alaskans were unable to take advantage 
of carload lots of various commodities. 
The installation of the Saxman facility, 
with its storage area, will permit ship- 
‘ment from southern points to a distri- 
bution point in Alaska. Commodities 
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can then be transshipped on an “as 
needed” basis. 

In addition to lowering the cost of liv- 
ing for all residents of southeastern 
Alaska, the Saxman project is providing 
year-around employment for the people 
of the community. People in the nearby 
Ketchikan area are now seeking ways to 
establish more industry in the area to 
ne advantage of improved transporta- 

on. 

This one installation at Saxman will 
be the base upon which a thriving, di- 
versified economy can be built. 

Mr. President, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration is doing an excel- 
lent job in Alaska, and it must be al- 
lowed to continue. It is my hope that 
the ARA will work itself out of a job, 
because if it does, it will have served the 
Nation well. It will have stimulated our 
economy, renewed our faith in new 
starts, and brought jobs and prosperity 
to all corners of our land. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
remarks the text of a radiogram which 
I received a few days ago from Dr. 
George Rogers, an eminent Alaska econ- 
omist, urging that the bill be passed, and 
likewise the text of a letter on the same 
subject and to the same effect which 
came to me only today from Mr. Walter 
Kraft, a businessman of Kodiak, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the radio- 
gram and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, 
June 21, 1963. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continuation ARA program critical in 
Alaska’s future. Realization anticipated 
major developments requires considerable 
time. Unless bolstered by intermediate and 
transition developments such as provided by 
ARA projects, present economy will fall dur- 
ing waiting period causing loss skilled labor 
and local capital and immediate hardship 
many Alaskans. 

GEORGE W. ROGERS, 
Economist. 


O. KRAFT & Son, INC., 
Kodiak, Alaska, June 21, 1963. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: Thank you for the 
copy of H.R. 4996 that you forwarded to me 
on May 8. 

I was disappointed in the vote this week 
concerning the ARA program. AlasKa really 
needs this type of program to develop its 
economy. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will vote 
in favor of this program. 

The Governor's office phoned me today 
concerning the new project under our ARA 
program. This project would be a great step 
forward for Alaska and Kodiak. The project 
started with a Marine Science Institute for 
the University of Alaska. They were re- 
questing a grant of $630,000. The State has 
added to this program a Fishery Research 
Center and they have raised the grant to 
$1,100,000. This project would really help the 
economy of Alaska, particularly the coastal 
areas. 

I am sure that you can understand what 
this pi would mean to the entire fish- 
ing industry in Alaska. This program could 
possibly help in getting the Russian and 
Japanese fishing fleets out of Alaska waters, 
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Any support that you can give us on this 
project will be greatly appreciated by the 
community and the State of Alaska. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Mr. BARTLETT. I thank my friend 
from Maine for having yielded to me. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I was happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Alaska. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[ Myr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With the under- 
standing that the Senator from Maine 
does not lose his right to the floor, and 
with the understanding that my remarks 
will come at the conclusion of his re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Maine for 
giving me this opportunity to say a very 
few words. Ishall be brief. I must leave 
the Chamber soon. ‘Therefore I am 
doubly indebted to him for letting me 
get in my word of testimony this after- 
noon. 

I am pleased that the bill is before the 
Senate today for consideration. I hope 
that when it comes to a final vote, it will 
be passed by an overwhelming majority. 
The bill contains a continuation of a 
program that Congress passed previously. 
It has well proved itself, even in the 
short time that it has been in operation. 
Undoubtedly some mistakes have been 
made, but that is only to be expected in 
an agency that is carrying out a pro- 
gram in an uncharted field. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for the great interest he has shown in 
the program for many years. He worked 
hard on it before it ever became law. 
He has continued his interest in it. He 
performed a masterly job in making a 
record before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate, and is doing 
so now on the floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] started his interest in the program 
many years ago. He did not grow weary 
in well doing, but continued to work at 
it until the bill became law. I take some 
pleasure in the enactment of the measure 
because I supported it from the begin- 


As the Senator from Illinois may re- 
member, back in 1950 and 1951, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee, I held hearings 
first on low income families and then on 
rural families. At that time I introduced 
a bill that would have established a na- 
tionwide program in the thousand coun- 
ties of lowest income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to pay tribute 
to the Senator from Alabama, not only 
for his general excellence, but also for 
the fine specific work which he did in 
developing information as to the extent 
and depth of rural poverty, and the 
amount of time which is lost in the rural 
regions, and then proposing a construc- 
tive program. As I shall later show, the 
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program started primarily for the urban 
and industrial areas. The contributions 
of the Senator from Alabama helped us 
weld the rural problem to the urban in- 
dustrial problem and produce an inte- 
grated program for the Nation as a 
whole. 

So the Senator from Alabama is really 
a coauthor of the bill. He has been of 
great help in the difficult times which we 
had within the committee and on the 
fioor, about which, in the interest of har- 
mony, I shall not speak further. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am indebted to the Senator from Illinois. 
I was not relating the fact for the pur- 
pose of gaining credit. I remember very 
well when the Senator from Illinois first 
suggested to me that he incorporate in 
his bill provisions related to the rural 
areas, in order that the program might 
be made universal. While my State is 
growing in industry, it is still primarily a 
rural, agricultural State. I have seen 
the program in operation in my State. 
I have seen it in some of the small rural 
areas. I have seen it in small towns. I 
have seen it in some sizable places. For 
example, I happen to think of one place 
in which a foundry that had formerly 
employed several hundred people had 
gone out of business. There was a great 
deal of unemployment in that area. It 
was one of our greatest labor surplus 
areas in the State of Alabama. By com- 
bining the program with the SBA pro- 
gram, through the cooperation of the 
banks and the people in that area we 
were able to work out a proposal that 
was adopted by the agencies concerned. 

The plant was opened and has been 
doing a thriving business since that time, 
giving employment to several hundred 
people. When employment is given to 
several hundred people, that means that 
several hundred more persons benefit in 
a community. This means a great deal. 

The program, in the short time it has 
been in existence, has well proved it- 
self. I am glad to endorse its contin- 
uance and to express the hope that the 
Senate will approve it by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alabama. He 
has been a great help, not only with the 
votes and with his moral presence on 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
but also with his constructive sugges- 
tions, which, as I have said, were largely 
responsible for combining a rural pro- 
gram with an urban and industrial pro- 
gram. 

This is a clear indication that the 
chamber of commerce was mistaken 
when it said it was never envisioned that 
this program would reach out into the 
countryside. The provision for a rural 
program, as well as an industrial pro- 
gram, has been in the law ever since 1957. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One has only to 
look at the list of projects approved to 
see how many are in rural areas or pre- 
dominantly rural areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And how many of 
them are in southern areas. As Sen- 
ators well know, many felt the program 
was going to be a Northern and West- 
ern program. I am very happy that it 
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is a national program, helping the coun- 
tryside, the cities, the small towns, and 
coal mining communities, as well as the 
rural regions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Helping the South 
as well as the North, the West as well as 
the East. 

Mr. President, having heard from the 
State of Alabama and from the State of 
Alaska, we should hear from the State 
of Maine. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
his right to the floor, with the concur- 
rence of the distinguished Senator in 
charge of the bill, so that I may make two 
unanimous-consent requests? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
these requests have been cleared all 
around. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6791) to 
continue for 2 years the existing reduc- 
tion of the exemption from duty enjoyed 
by returning residents, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MILLS, 
Mr. Kine of California, Mr. O’Brien of 
Illinois, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Baker were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1163) to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which I shall read myself, 
because it might be difficult for the 
clerk to decipher the writing: 


Ordered, That, effective on June 26, 1963, 
at the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness and following a speech by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BeEennerr] during the 
further consideration of the bill, S. 1163, to 
amend certain provisions of the Area Re- 
development Act, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table, shall be limited to one- 
half hour in the case of the amendment to 
be offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], to be divided 15 minutes to a 
side; 40 minutes in the case of the amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], to be divided 20 minutes 
to a side; 1 hour in the case of the amend- 
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ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr], to be divided 30 
minutes to a side; one-half hour on any 
other amendments, to be divided 15 minutes 
to a side; to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or some 
Senator designated by him: Provided 
further, That no amendment that is not 
germane to the provisions of the said bill 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. President, I also ask that the time 
allocated to the majority leader be trans- 
ferred to the control of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] who 
is in charge of consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unenimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none; and, without objection, the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on June 26, 1963, 
at the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness, and following a speech by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], during the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 1163) to 
amend certain provisions of the Area Re- 
development Act, debate on any amendment 
(except an amendment by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] which will be limited to 
40 minutes equally divided, and an amend- 
ment by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr] which will be limited to 1 hour 
to be equally divided), motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall be 
limited to one-half hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias]: Provided, That 
in the event the Senator from Illinois is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator 
designated by him: Provided further, That 
no amendment that is not germane to the 
provisions of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Illinois Mr. DoucLas) and the minority 
leader: Provided, That the Senator from 
Illinois Mr. DoucLas] or the minority leader 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, over 
the past two decades, we have witnessed 
one of the most remarkable—and almost 
unnoticed—revolutions in world history. 
That revolution—accomplished without 
barricades or bloodshed—continues to- 
day. It is the spectacular improvement 
in the American standard of living. Ris- 
ing steadily to new and unprecedented 
heights, our standard of living drama- 
tically demonstrates the success of our 
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democratic form of government and our 
economic system of free enterprise. 

But in the midst of this affluence, we 
are repeatedly confronted with the para- 
dox of unemployment, poverty and mis- 
ery. As our prosperity has increased on 
a national scale, our unemployment pat- 
terns have become rigid, and certain 
areas have been chronically burdened 
with high levels of unemployment and 
economic stagnation. Frustrated in 
their efforts to share in the national pros- 
perity, many Americans have watched 
their children leave to seek opportunity 
elsewhere, and have retreated into de- 
spair. 

For some years, many States have 
recognized the uneven nature of eco- 
nomic development. In my own State, 
for example, in an effort to coordinate 
our development programs—industrial 
and recreational—we organized the de- 
partment of economic development in 
1955. This was followed by the Maine 
Industrial Building Authority, estab- 
lished in 1957, to guarantee industrial 
building loans. Both of these programs 
represent an effort by government to 
provide the means by which local com- 
munities can utilize local initiative and 
local resources to solve their economic 
problems, I am proud that both of these 
measures were enacted while I was Gov- 
ernor of Maine. Cooperation between 
local and State officials has been ex- 
cellent, and some advances have been 
made. 

But a great need remained. Thus, it 
seemed both logical and necessary that 
additional assistance be made available 
by the U.S. Government. This was 
forthcoming in the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961. In its 2 years of 
operation, ARA has been of immense 
assistance to large areas which need help. 
In Maine, six entire counties—Aroostook, 
Piscataquis, Washington, Hancock, 
Knox, and Lincoln—most of York 
County and part of Penobscot County 
have been designated as eligible for as- 
sistance from ARA. Those counties cov- 
er roughly one-half of the geographic 
area and contain over one-third of the 
population of the State. In each case, 
designation was requested by local citi- 
zens, This was not forced upon the peo- 
ple of Maine. They wanted it—they 
asked for it—they have used it—they 
need it if they are to continue to improve 
their economic condition. 

Each of our eight counties eligible for 
assistance has submitted and obtained 
approval of an overall economic devel- 
opment plan. In itself, this is a positive 
and encouraging result, because it re- 
quires each area to appraise its resources 
and to channel its energies into those 
avenues which will best develop those 
resources. Some of our counties have 
not yet had a chance to implement their 
development plans, and curtailment of 
this program will be a cruel blow to the 
hopes which have been raised by this 
program. Others have already made 
significant strides. 

One of these is Aroostook County, lo- 
cated at the extreme northern tip of 
Maine. As large in area as the combined 
States of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
and with a population of about 100,000, 
Aroostook County is a largely undevel- 
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oped area. It is rich in natural re- 
sources, but concentration on one source 
of income—potato farming—has made 
the county’s economy subject to the 
violent fluctuations of the potato market. 
With the steady decline of that market in 
recent years, the economy of Aroostook 
County is in critical condition. Added 
to this was the loss in 1961 of the Presque 
Isle Air Force Base, which had been a 
major source of income to the city of 
Presque Isle, largest in the county. 

Although it has not provided a solution 
to all of the county’s problems, ARA has 
made a very substantial contribution to 
the economic recovery now taking place 
there. Three industrial loans, totaling 
$1,746,000, have been made. These loans, 
for expansion of a potato processing 
plant and two wood-products factories, 
are the kind of help needed in Aroostook 
County, for they are directed at develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
area. They will account for over 400 di- 
rect new jobs. 

ARA was of direct assistance in meet- 
ing the problems created by the closing 
of the Air Force base at Presque Isle. 
Through its training program, some 300 
workers are being retrained to meet the 
need for skilled workers to supply two 
industries moving into the former base. 

ARA is also helping the potato farmers 
of Aroostook County to meet their prob- 
lems. As I mentioned earlier, one indus- 
trial loan has already been approved for 
expansion of a potato-processing plant. 
More important, perhaps, is the help 
which can only be forthcoming if addi- 
tional funds are made available to ARA. 

A consensus is growing in Aroostook 
County that the first step toward solu- 
tion of the problems of the potato indus- 
try is the establishment of centralized 
storage and packing plants. At this time, 
four applications are pending at ARA for 
construction of such plants. Yesterday, 
I received a letter from the executive 
vice president of the Maine Potato Coun- 
cil, which represents the potato farmers 
of Aroostook County. He said: 

At a meeting of the board of directors, 
Maine Potato Council, held last evening, the 
board requested management of the council 
to contact our congressional delegation urg- 
ing them to support any bills that would pro- 
vide for additional funds for the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, 

The board wishes to point out to our 
congressional delegation that the whole con- 
cept of the development of centralized stor- 
age and packing plants in Aroostook County, 
believed by the council to be one of the prime 
needs for correcting the potato situation, re- 
volves around the use of ARA funds for the 
construction of such plants. At the present 
time, four groups in Aroostook County have 
applications for loans pending with the ARA. 
Already ARA funds have been extremely ben- 
eficial to the self-help program of the potato 
industry. 

We urge your support of this legislation 
that has proven most beneficial to the Maine 
potato industry. 

HAROLD E. BRYANT, 
Executive Vice President, 
Maine Potato Council. 


The chairman of the Aroostook 
County Rural Area Development Com- 
mittee wired me as follows: 

On behalf of the Aroostook County Rural 
Area Development Committee, I would like 
to express my deep concern over the pos- 
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sibility that the ARA program may not be 
extended beyond this year. Although I 
realize that you are acutely aware of Aroos- 
took County’s problems, I will refer to them 
for background. 

The recent closing of the Presque Isle 
Air Force Base accentuated the lack of in- 
dustrial payroll for the area and created 
some temporary unemployment. The de- 
cline of the market for potatoes and the 
deterioration of the price for this product 
has resulted in severe under employment 
and marginal wages in the area. 

The rural area development programs in 
conjunction with the assistance provided 
through ARA has made significant progress 
in changing this picture. The initiative of 
local businessmen has been stimulated by 
the availability of Federal money resulting 
in many applications for loans for some 
lumber mills such as cedar and planing 
mills, as well as one of the largest proposed 
long lumber mills in the area. Although 
the agricultural picture in potatoes has not 
significantly changed, many farmers have 
been given new incentive to try to solve the 
marketing program through the use of ARA 
funds in providing central packing and pro- 
cessing plants, potato services in Presque 
Isle have used ARA funds to increase the 
size of their operation and expect to double 
their employment up to a figure of 600 or 
600. 
Events such as these have given our area 
a more optimistic outlook on the future. 
I strongly urge on behalf of Aroostook Coun- 
ty that you urge your fellow Senators to 
consider the good that has been accom- 
plished by ARA and the many opportunities 
for more effort in these fields that are still 
available. We are very grateful for your 
assistance in the past and wish you good 
fortune in your present efforts.” 

JOHN TIERNAN, 
Chairman, Aroostook County Rural Area 
Development Committee. 


Perhaps of even greater significance to 
the economy of the county—and of the 
State—is a possible technical assistance 
grant. For some time, I have been work- 
ing closely with local citizens in an effort 
to determine the feasibility of developing 
the sugarbeet industry in Aroostook 
County. This requires extensive sample 
planting, and an analysis of the crop 
once harvested. The State of Maine has 
already made some funds available, and 
the people of Aroostook County have con- 
tributed to their limit. However, addi- 
tional funds are necessary, and an ap- 
plication for a technical assistance grant 
will be filed with ARA shortly. Such a 
grant would make it possible to make a 
proper analysis of the sugarbeet po- 
tential. 

It should be made clear that these peo- 
ple are not running to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a handout. They have 
worked diligently and have raised locally 
and through the State over half of the 
total study cost. But their resources are 
limited. With just a very modest assist 
from ARA, this project may become a 
reality. 

And it is of the utmost significance. 
It can provide the answer to the problems 
which have beset Aroostook County 
farmers because of their concentration in 
one crop. 

The importance of this project to the 
long-range economic growth of Aroos- 
took County—and indeed the entire 
State of Maine—cannot possibly be over- 
stated. And yet, it will be stillborn if 
this measure is defeated, and no grant 
funds are available. Today, I received 
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a telegram from the chairman of the 
local committee organized to move this 
project, and it reads as follows: 

We urge your help toward the establish- 
ment of a technical assistance grant for the 
sugarbeet program in Aroostook County. A 
supplemental crop is imperative to the econ- 
omy of this area and sugarbeets fill this 
category excellently. Success of this ven- 
ture would mean capital expenditures of 
$20 million plus substantial annual net in- 
come to the county’s business and farmers. 
The 260 acres of beets now growing are be- 
ing financed by local contributions and the 
Maine Department of Agriculture. Technical 
assistance grant is urgently needed to com- 
plete crop harvest and economic feasibility 
study for hearings late this fall. Your con- 
tinued support on additional authority for 
area redevelopment program for coming fiscal 
year is requested. The program has done 
much in helping people of Maine to improve 
their economic status and its continuation 
will be of great value to this county. May 
we have your continued help toward the ex- 
tended ARA and in establishment 
of a grant for the sugarbeet project. Thank 
you. 

J. ROGER ERSKINE, 
Chairman, Sugarbeet Committee. 


It seems to me that this technical as- 
sistance grant—which will probably be 
for less than $50,000—if approved, will 
be doing precisely what we intended 
should be done when ARA was created 
in 1961. It will provide the means by 
which a major industry may be located 
in an undeveloped area where it is badly 
needed. This will be the establishment 
of a new industry, creating new jobs— 
the internal growth so necessary to sup- 
port our expanding population. 

My reference to Aroostook County as 
an undeveloped area leads me to recall 
other programs designed to assist un- 
developed areas. In 1862—over 100 years 
ago—President Lincoln signed the Rail- 
road Land-Grant Act. The purpose of 
the law was to encourage private rail- 
road corporations to extend their opera- 
tions into then undeveloped areas of the 
West, in an effort to stimulate their de- 
velopment. Under that act, the U.S. 
Government, in the midst of a great Civil 
War, operating at a fiscal deficit, gave 
away—tfree—130 million acres of public 
lands to private companies. That is 
roughly equivalent to the total land area 
of 12 Northeastern States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and most of Virginia. I want 
to emphasize that this land was given 
away, while 75 percent of the funds dis- 
tributed by ARA are loans, repayable 
with interest. 

Mr. President, we can imagine the field 
day our present-day prophets of doom 
would have had attacking the Rail- 
road Land-Grant Act. Socialism— 
giveaways— Government control—the 
charges would fly fast and free. And 
vet, I submit that that law, enacted by 
a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President, was one of the most visionary 
and farsighted pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by any Congress. No other 
single factor played as important a role 
in the development of the great West, 
which has contributed so much to our 
national development since then. 
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And yet, was this not a giveaway of 
Federal funds—for who can begin to 
calculate the value of those 130 million 
acres of land? Was this not giving the 
railroads receiving land an unfair ad- 
vantage over those that did not? Was 
this not legislation helping the people in 
one section of the country at the expense 
of those in another? 

The arguments are familiar, and they 
should be, for these very same argu- 
ments are being used today against ARA. 
They represent a negative, shortsighted 
view, which demonstrates a lack of con- 
fidence in America. And they deny to 
large numbers of Americans the helping 
hand needed if they are to help them- 
selves. They say to those Americans in 
undeveloped areas like Aroostook Coun- 
ty: “You have your problems and you 
are stuck with them; it is up to you to 
solve them; you can’t expect any outside 
help.” What could be more shortsighted, 
more out of keeping with the American 
tradition? 

The failure of the Articles of Confed- 
eration proved conclusively that this 
country is not a series of separate eco- 
nomic units, each independent and con- 
cerned only with its own problems. Ours 
is a national economy; economic stag- 
nation and poverty in one area adverse- 
ly affect us all. Our obligation to our 
fellow Americans is thus more than 
moral; it is economic, and in our own 
self-interest. 

Mr. President, this Chamber will hear 
the voices of opposition to this measure. 
We will hear predictions of dire results 
if we approve this measure. We heard 
similar predictions 2 years ago when 
we were considering founding this pro- 
gram. I would like to recall just one 
such prediction, which may serve to 
place in perspective some of the state- 
ments we shall hear now. 

As we know, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce opposes S. 1163 as it opposed 
establishment of ARA in 1961. As part 
of that opposition, in the March 1961 
issue of its Monthly Activities Report, 
the Maine State Chamber of Commerce 
published an article entitled “Area Re- 
development Bill Would Create One 
New Jobin Maine.” The article asserted 
that the cost of the program to Maine 
would be $430,000, while the State could 
expect in return a total of $10,000, which 
would create one job in the one area 
eligible for assistance. Well, I have seen 
bad guesses in my day, but I have rarely 
seen anything like this. The facts are— 
2 years later—that 8 areas in Maine have 
been designated as eligible, not 1 as pre- 
dicted; that approval has already been 
given to over 25 projects—including 9 
industrial loans—calling for an invest- 
ment by ARA of over $3 million, not 
$10,000, as predicted; that this invest- 
ment will result in the creation of ap- 
proximately 1,000 direct new jobs, not 
1 as predicted. 

But, in many areas, we are just be- 
ginning to move. For example, there are 
presently pending 18 projects which will 
result in the creation of 915 more new 
jobs. And I am advised by the ARA rep- 
resentative in Maine, that within 30 
days, it is expected that 14 more appli- 
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cations, calling for the creation of 860 
new jobs, will be filed. The chairman of 
the redevelopment committee for the 
Biddeford-Sanford area, a hard-hit 
former textile area located at the south- 
ern end of Maine, said in a wire to me 
this morning: 

We are greatly concerned over Congress’ 
apparent failure to provide ARA with the 
additional funds needed to assist our local 
organizations in continuing to provide new 
facilities, equipment and training needed to 
replace our former textile businesses with 
modern industries. As you know, an eco- 
nomic study of this area originally started 
under ARA to cover only the 22 towns desig- 
nated in 1961 as the Biddeford-Sanford re- 
development area is now receiving official 
local support from all 28 towns in the coun- 
try. It is being supervised by a committee 
serving entirely without compensation. The 
study has already shown new ways of im- 
proving business in agriculture and in clam 
and lobster fisheries. Other constructive 
findings are indicated in subjects still in 
process. Biddeford-Sanford and other small- 
er communities have already benefited 
greatly through increased employment and 
physical improvements accelerated by ARA 
grants and loans which supplement local 
investments in new industries. It seems 
clear that this ARA program is just begin- 
ning to be of real assistance in improving 
the economy here as well as in other de- 
pressed areas of the State. It would be 
most unfortunate to have it seriously cur- 
tailed at this time. In view of your con- 
tinuing interest, we are taking the liberty 
of calling it to your attention hoping that 
reconsideration of the recent action may be 
possible. 

LEWIS K. MARSHALL, 
Chairman, Biddeford-Sanford Area Re- 
development Committee. 


To reject this bill will be to cut short 
the recovery which ARA is helping to 
bring about. But of even greater con- 
cern to me is the psychological impact 
which will inevitably result. For many 
people in many parts of the United 
States, ARA’s most valuable contribu- 
tion has been the infusion of a sense of 
vitality, of awakening local initiative, 
of a sense of purpose and achievement. 
With its heavy emphasis on local plan- 
ning, local initiative, local contribution, 
ARA provides assistance for those will- 
ing to help themselves. 

Testifying on S. 1163, before the Pro- 
duction and Stabilization Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the president of the Northern 
National Bank—by far the largest bank 
in northern Maine and serving an area 
designated under ARA—said: 

ARA has provided the opportunity and the 
stimulus for the citizens of this county to 
forge ahead to help create a bright future 
for themselves and their children, and they 
have done so with tremendous local initia- 
tive and cooperation. It certainly has had 
a positive and encouraging effect upon our 
area, 

ARA has widespread support through- 
out Maine, as evidenced by recent news- 
paper articles. 

I submit for insertion in the RECORD 
at this point, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, an editorial, a 
newspaper article, a letter, and several 
telegrams received in my office support- 
ing this bill. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Portland Sunday Telegram, June 
16, 1963] 
THE Wronc DIRECTION 

Walter Lippmann last week, in probing for 
a meaning in the social upheaval that is 
taking place in the heavily Negro sections 
of the country, saw it as a manifestation of 
the broad problems that face the Nation as 
a whole. These are the problems of low in- 
come and poverty, unemployment, lack of 
education, inadequate housing, and the lack 
of many other amenities of civilized life. 
And looking into his crystal ball, Mr. Lipp- 
mann saw dimly in the future a massive 
attack on these problems. If the need is 
to be met, among the whites as among the 
Negroes, the remedy will have to be massive, 
for millions of American citizens are in- 
volved. The aim will have to be to increase 
economic opportunity for them, so that they 
can become the consumers who will, in turn, 
keep the American economic machine run- 
ning in high gear. 

But the massive attack has not been 
mounted yet. What remedies are at hand 
are a kind of patchwork, but they are the 
best available. In the forefront is the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, with its aid 
to depressed areas, sections with chronic un- 
employment. This program is of special 
import to Maine because half the State is 
eligible for its aid. 

For that reason, the vote of the U.S. 
House last week rejecting the Presi- 
dent’s request for an additional $450 mil- 
lion to extend the ARA program is to be 
regretted. Desertion of some southern 
Democrats from the administration fold was 
apparently a kind of punishment for the 
President's stronger stand on desegregation. 
Their vindictive action made it the more 
unfortunate that northen Republicans like 
Congressman McIntire, of Maine, could not 
find their way clear to vote for the measure, 
which, according to one estimate, might 
have created more than 1,000 jobs here in 
this State. Maine’s GOP Congressman 
Tupper, be it noted, was for the bill. 

Another attempt to get funds for the pro- 
gram’s extension may yet be made, with 
more favorable results. Otherwise the mas- 
sive attack may be launched in the wrong 
direction. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
23, 1963] 
AID To BUSINESS FIGHTS JOBLESSNESS 
(By David G. Mutch) 

Private enterprise in high-unemployment 
areas in the United States is getting a boost 
from a mixture of two Federal agencies. 

The mixture is the Area Redevelopment 
Administration (ARA) and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA)—or, more specifi- 
cally, it is their joint effort to carry out the 
goal of the Area Redevelopment Act, passed 
by Congress early in 1961. 

The purpose of this act is to help create 
new jobs in areas with continuing serious 
unemployment. 

The work is carried out with the coopera- 
tion of local banks, local business groups, and 
the private businessmen who take advantage 
of the SBA’s and the ARA’s loan and tech- 
nical assistance program. 


ECONOMY STRENGTHENED 


Fort Kent, Maine, now has a privately 
owned and privately operated company mak- 
ing cedar fences. Without the help of the 
ARA and the SBA, this community probably 
would not have had this company, which 
has strengthened the area’s economy greatly. 

The story of the Dumond Cedar Co., Inc., 
illustrates the results of the Area Redevelop- 
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ment Act. Fort Kent is in an area of severe 
unemployment. The natural resources of 
the area, which borders Canada, are largely 
undeveloped. 

The ARA, established under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1961, worked with the 
Department of Labor and reckoned that un- 
deremployment in the Fort Kent area was 
serious enough to designate it as a “redevel- 
opment area.” 

PROGRAM PREPARED 

To qualify for ARA assistance, a group of 
local business leaders, including bankers, 
prepared an overall economic development 
program. This program described the area's 
current economic situation, surveyed its po- 
tentials for economic growth, analyzed the 
resources, and spelled out a program for ac- 
3 that would create employment opportu- 

ties. 

Such programs must be approved by a 
State agency appointed to coordinate State 
participation. Once the State and the ARA 
have approved an economic plan, individuals 
in the area are eligible to submit requests 
for assistance on specific projects. 

The ARA assists redevelopment areas in 
five ways: First, with loans to help busi- 
nesses get started or to expand; second, loans 
or grants to finance new public facilities 
necessary to new industries; third, programs 
to train or retrain workers, usually in con- 
nection with a new industry coming in the 
area; fourth, subsistence payments, supple- 
menting the State’s unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, to workers receiving training; 
fifth, technical assistance from personnel in 
Federal agencies to help an area plan its 
program of economic development. 


CAPITAL NEEDED 


The idea of starting a cedar-fence com- 
pany in Fort Kent had its roots in the needs 
and potentials of the area. The major need 
of the individual who started the company 
was capital. 

To qualify for ARA and SBA loans under 
the Area Redevelopment Act the business, 
or proposed business, must have been refused 
the necessary loan from local capital sources. 
This was the case of the company in Fort 
Kent. 

The Dumond Cedar Co., employs more 
than 40 people. Although this sounds like 
a small amount, the population of Fort Kent 
is only 5,000, and the company's payroll is 
the largest the town has ever had. 

As in all such cases, the Federal Govern- 
ment supplied only 65 percent of the neces- 
sary capital, which totaled over $98,000. A 
local bank in Fort Kent supplied 20 percent 
of the capital, the local businessmen supplied 
10 percent, and the owner provided 5 per- 
cent. The bank gets an exclusive first 
mortgage in these arrangements. 

LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Because of the percentage of local capital 
required by the ARA program, the brunt of 
responsibility lies with the locality and not 
with the Federal Government. 

The SBA provides loans for working cap- 
ital, while the ARA provides loang for the 
fixed assets. It is the SBA which does the 
credit check and processes both their loans 
and those from the ARA. This is because 
the SBA had necessary facilities for credit 
work existing prior to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, which obviated duplication of such 
facilities as already existed in other Federal 
agencies. 

Every attempt is made to fit the new in- 
dustries into the economic possibilities of the 
particular area. Care is taken not to create 
unfair competition in an area by duplicating 
existing industries. 

BEGINNING MADE 


The work of the Area Redevelopment Act 
is just getting off the ground, says Edward 
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J. Stewart, director of the SBA office in Bos- 
ton. The beginning that has been made, he 
continues, is strong and indicates further 


progress. 

One problem, he says, is that the usually 
scarce capital put into projects by the local 
businessmen is tied up, under present regu- 
lations, for the life of the loan. Mr. Stewart 
says he hopes that the act can be amended 
this year so that this money can be returned 
more quickly to be used in further invest- 
ments. 

If the work of the ARA were not so suc- 
cessful already, he explains, there would be 
no attempt to make this amendment, which 
in effect liberalizes the plan, allowing for 
more loans and quicker progress in redevel- 
opment areas. 


Marne POTATO COUNCIL, 
Presque Isle, Maine, June 20, 1963. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Ep: At a meeting of the board of 
directors, Maine Potato Council, held last 
evening, the board requested management of 
the council to contact our congressional dele- 
gation urging them to support any bills that 
would provide for additional funds for the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

The board wishes to point out to our con- 
gressional delegation that the whole concept 
of the development of centralized storage and 
packing plants in Aroostook County, believed 
by the council to be one of the prime needs 
for correcting the potato situation, revolves 
around the use of ARA funds for the con- 
struction of such plants. At the present 
time four groups in Aroostook County have 
applications for loans pending with the ARA. 
Already ARA funds have been extremely 
beneficial to the self-help program of the 
potato industry. 

We urge your support of this legislation 
that has proven most beneficial to the Maine 
potato industry. 

Cordially yours, 
Haroun E. BRYANT, 
Executive Vice President. 


CARIBOU, MAINE, 
June 25, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continuation of ARA activities extremely 
vital to northern Maine due to low agricul- 
tural returns on potatoes during past few 
years and need of more industrial activities. 

JaMEs H. Pace. 


PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE, 
June 25, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your help toward the establish- 
ment of a technical assistance grant for the 
sugarbeet program in Aroostook County. A 
supplemental crop is imperative to the econ- 
omy of this area and sugarbeets fill this 
category excellently. Success of this ven- 
ture would mean capital expenditures of 
20 million plus substantial annual net in- 
come to the county’s business and farmers. 
The 260 acres of beets now growing are being 
financed by local contributions and the 
Maine Department of Agriculture. Technical 
assistance grant is urgently needed to com- 
plete crop harvest and economic feasibility 
study for hearings late this fall. Your con- 
tinued support on additional authority for 
area redevelopment program for coming 
fiscal year is requested. The program has 
done much in helping people of Maine to 
improve their economic status and its con- 
tinuation will be of great value to this 
county. May we have your continued help 
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toward the extended ARA program and in 
establishment of a grant for the sugarbeet 


project. 
Thank you. 
J. ROGER ERSKINE, 
Chairman, Sugarbeet Committee. 


PRESQUE IsLE, MAINE, June 24, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSEIE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the Aroostook County Rural 
Area Development Committee, I would like 
to express my deep concern over the possi- 
bility that the ARA program may not be 
extended beyond this year. Although I real- 
ize that you are acutely aware of Aroostook 
County’s problems I will refer to them for 
background. 

The recent closing of the Presque Isle Air 
Force Base accentuated the lack of indus- 
trial payroll for the area and created some 
temporary unemployment. The decline of 
the market for potatoes and the deteriora- 
tion of the price for this product has re- 
sulted in severe underemployment and mar- 
ginal wages in the area. 

The rural area development programs in 
conjunction with the assistance provided 
through ARA has made significant progress 
in changing this picture. The initiative of 
local businessmen has been stimulated by the 
availability of Federal money resulting in 
many applications for loans for some lumber 
mills such as cedar and planing mills, as well 
as one of the largest proposed long lumber 
mills in the area. Although the agricultural 
picture in potatoes has not significantly 
changed, many farmers have been given new 
incentive to try to solve the marketing pro- 
gram through the use of ARA funds in pro- 
viding central packing and processing plants. 
In addition to the many small processing 
plants, potato services in Presque Isle have 
used ARA funds to increase the size of their 
operation and expect to double their em- 
ployment up to a figure of 500 or 600. 

Events such as these have given our area 
a more optimistic outlook on the future. 
I strongly urge on behalf of Aroostook 
County that you urge your fellow Senators 
to consider the good that has been ac- 

by ARA and the many opportu- 
nities for more effort in these fields that are 
still available. We are very grateful for your 
assistance in the past and wish you good 
fortune in your present efforts. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN TIERNAN, 


Chairman, Aroostook County Rural Area 
Development Committee. 


Presque ISLE, MAINE, 
June 24, 1963. 
SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
ARA program has been of great benefit to 
Central Aroostook. Potato service real asset 
to us. Give ARA your 100 percent endorse- 


ment. 
Harry B. HEDRICH, 
President, 
Greater Presque Isle Development Corp. 


TENANTS HARBOR, MAINE, 
June 23,1963 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully request that you earnestly 
address yourself to the successful passage 
of bill S. 1168 covering increased authoriza- 
tion for ARA funds for the area redevelop- 
ment administration program. Our letter 
follows. 

KENNETH F. WILSON, 
Chairman, 
Knor County Regional Planning. 
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JONESPORT, MAINE, 
June 25, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your support of bill S. 1163, ARA 
amendments of 1963. Washington County 
has four areas attempting to improve eco- 
nomic conditions and such funds are needed 
to add to local support. 

VERN MCFADDEN. 


PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE, 
June 24, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

ARA has aided us in turning our former 
military base into stable industrial com- 
munity. Please give ARA your full endorse- 
ment, 

WENDELL PHILLIPs, 


President, 
Presque Isle Industrial Council. 
Van Buren, MAINE, 
June 21, 1963. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Van Buren Industrial Development Com- 
mittee urges full support for additional ARA 
funds vital to economic rehabilitation and 
industrial potential this area. 

ROBERT MARQUIS, 
Chairman, Van Buren Industrial 
Development Committee. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE, 
June 26, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Rockland Chamber of Commerce and citi- 
zens of Rockland, Maine, strongly urge your 
support of Senate Document S. 1163 rela- 
tive to funds for allocations to the Area Re- 
development Administration. On June 14, 
1963, the city of Rockland filed an applica- 
tion to the ARA for a deepwater pier ter- 
minal on a 60-percent grant and loan basis 
for $2,570,000 the approval of this project 
would be a tremendous boost to the economy 
of Rockland and would bring substantial new 
employment to the area, Your support of 
this program will help us to help ourselves 
to improve the economy of Rockland, Maine. 

THOMAS 


Executive Secretary, 
Rockland Chamber of Commerce. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE, 
June 24, 1963. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are greatly concerned over Congress 
apparent failure to provide ARA with the 
additional funds meeded to assist our local 
organizations in continuing to provide the 
new facilities, equipment, and training need- 
ed to replace our former textile businesses 
with modern industries. As you know, an 
economic study of this area originally started 
under ARA to cover only the 22 towns desig- 
nated in 1961 as the Biddeford-Sanford Re- 
development Area is now receiving official 
local support from all 28 towns in the coun- 
ty. It is being supervised by a committee 
serving entirely without compensation. The 
study has already shown new ways of im- 

business in agriculture and in clam 
and lobster fisheries. Other constructive 
findings are indicated in subjects still in 
process. Biddeford-Sanford and other 
smaller communities have already benefited 
greatly through increased employment and 
physical improvements accelerated by ARA 
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grants and loans which supplement local in- 
vestments in new industries. It seems clear 


that this ARA program is just beginning to 
be of real assistance in improving the econ- 
omy here as well as in other depressed areas 
of the State. It would be most unfortunate 
to have it seriously curtailed at this time. In 
view of your continuing interest we are tak- 
ing the liberty of calling it to your attention 
hoping that reconsideration of the recent 
action may be possible. 
Lewis K. MARSHALL, 
Chairman, Biddeford-Sanjord Area Re- 
development Committee. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, nothing 
could be more damaging to the spirit 
which this program has created than 
rejection of S. 1163. This is a good pro- 
gram; it has not and will not work 
miracles, but it has and will make a posi- 
tive and substantial contribution toward 
meeting the economic problems of our 
undeveloped areas. I strongly urge its 
favorable enactment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Maine not 
only on his eloquent testimony as to the 
need of ARA, but for the constructive 
work which he has accomplished in pro- 
moting it. I only hope the contrast be- 
tween the predictions of the Maine 
Chamber of Commerce and the realiza- 
tions may be borne home to everyone, 
from Kennebunkport east. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 
It has been a privilege for me to work 
under his leadership in developing and 
pushing this measure to its enactment 2 
years ago and now. The program was 
well started before I came to the Senate. 
It has been a pleasure to follow the 
leadership of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The distinguished 
Senator from Maine has been a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
ever since he joined this body. He has 
been of great help to us in the formula- 
tion of the legislation and very construc- 
tive plans. I am glad he has urged the 
cause of the Old Town Indians so that 
the needs of those on the Penobscot may 
be well cared for. 

I am now glad to yield to the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, passage 
of the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 
was the effort of Congress to answer in 
part one of the paradoxes of our mod- 
ern society: the existence, in the midst 
of plenty, of geographic pockets of 
chronic joblessness or pitifully low fam- 
ily income. These are areas that, ir- 
respective of the national rhythm of 
recession and recovery, have been unable 
to develop sufficient local economic 
strength to keep pace with the rest of 
the Nation. They are the victims of 
changing times, changing consumer 
tastes, and changing technologies—the 
victims of inadequate or exhausted re- 
sources—the victims of overreliance on 
a single declining industry. 

Regardless of the cause of the eco- 
nomic plight of any particular area, 
there are actions which can be taken to 
alleviate this condition. Potential eco- 
nomic growth resides in all of these areas. 
None are doomed to lasting deprivation. 

‘The economies of these areas did not 
deteriorate overnight, and obviously 
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they are not going to be regenerated 
overnight. The Area Redevelopment 
Administration offers aid which is unique 
in assisting these areas to recognize the 
potential they have and to reach en- 
during solutions to their longstanding 
problems. By stimulating community 
analysis of their economic assets and 
liabilities, by lending risk capital on a 
participating basis with private enter- 
prise and local development groups, by 
providing funds to determine the feasi- 
bility of locally conceived projects, the 
ARA makes it possible for these areas to 
reenter the mainstream of American 
economic life. 

The accomplishments of the ARA in 
Michigan have been real and valuable. 
They have not realized all the hopes of 
those of us who have supported the legis- 
lation, but clearly the value of the pro- 
gram has been established. 

The popular image of Michigan is that 
of a wealthy, highly industrialized State. 
Yet in both the Lower Peninsula and 
throughout the Upper Peninsula we have 
counties which have experienced severe 
and prolonged unemployment extending 
over several decades. All 15 counties of 
the Upper Peninsula qualify for assist- 
ance under the Area Redevelopment Act. 
Recognizing that their prospects for eco- 
nomic improvement would be enhanced 
by cooperative planning and action, 14 
of the counties formed a regional organi- 
zation and applied to ARA for technical 
assistance in developing and executing 
@ program for economic improvement, 
ARA provided the assistance requested 
and through it the counties of the Upper 
Peninsula are being helped to organize 
for self-help and are being mobilized to 
participate in regional economic pro- 
grams. County planning groups are 
initiating projects designed to create em- 
ployment. Industry groups are coop- 
erating to improve the utilization of 
available resources, 

As in so many redevelopment areas, 
the principal bases for growth lie in the 
further exploitation of forest products, 
minerals, and the recreation potential. 
As an area of declining employment in 
the deep iron ore mines, the future in 
mining is largely dependent upon devel- 
oping technologies in beneficiating the 
low grade ores of the area and in up- 
grading the production of the deep 
mines. Stimulated by the ARA, pro- 
grams to achieve the necessary break- 
throughs are underway. The cut-over 
forest lands of the Upper Peninsula have 
now achieved a substantial level of re- 
growth, and their exploitation holds 
great promise of expanded employment. 
The ARA has provided funds for a photo- 
graphic survey of the Upper Peninsula 
from which the Forest Service will pre- 
Pare a current inventory of forest re- 
sources. This is a necessary p 
to attracting timber-using indlestey to 
the region. 

As a result of economie analysis under- 
taken by the ARA technical assistance 
project in the Upper Peninsula, a private 
company with large forest holdings has 
recently developed a portion of its land 
as a summer home colony. The response 
to its initial advertisement in the Chi- 
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cago press has been startling. An ARA 
loan to assist in the purchase of an aban- 
doned railroad spur to be operated as a 
tourist attraction, near Marquette, has 
resulted in the plan for an enormous 
vacationland development which will use 
the railroad and its right-of-way as the 
heart of a tourist complex. 

With ARA financial assistance the 
Northern Michigan Development Coun- 
cil and Central Michigan University are 
developing an economic center to serve 
28 counties of Michigan's Lower Penin- 
sula in expanding tourism, business, and 
industry. Here, as in these other efforts, 
local leadership of high quality has 
pointed the way. These men and women 
are rewarded only in the satisfying and 
rich knowledge that they are making 
their region stronger and sounder. 

The recreation potential of the Upper 
Peninsula constitutes one of its greatest 
and most readily exploitable resources. 
This resource appears to have been de- 
rided in the debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a dubious source of eco- 
nomic benefit. I would like to point out 
that recreation is the basis for one of 
the great growth industries of the next 
three decades. Responsible sources have 
forecast a doubling of recreation demand 
in Michigan by 1970. Tourism resulting 
from this demand can be expected to 
bring enormous economic gains to those 
areas which are geared to meet it; in- 
deed, tourism is now close being Michi- 
gan’s No. 2 industry. Tourists will spend 
their dollars in areas which provide prime 
recreational opportunities only if these 
are supported by attractive modern ac- 
commodations and good food in attrac- 
tive surroundings. 

For this reason I do not find myself 
in complete agreement with the com- 
ments regarding hotel and motel pro- 
jects incorporated in the Senate com- 
mittee report on the amendments to the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

Every redevelopment area in the 
country has aspirations to attract manu- 
facturing industries. For many of these 

areas, however, disadvantages of dis- 
— from markets or inadequacy of re- 
sources and technical services make it 
unlikely that any substantial industrial 
dase can be developed. Often the only 
resource on which an area can build is its 
recreation potential. Without attractive 
facilities for the housing and feeding of 
tourists, exploitation of this potential is 
impossible. The jobs produced by tour- 
ist accommodations are a very small part 
of the benefits which tourism brings to 
an area. While experience can suggest 
improved safeguards and standards, I 
feel the basic policy which ARA has pur- 
sued with respect to this category of loan 
is prudent, and I urge that they continue 
to assist in the establishment of well- 
conceived motel and hotel projects for 
which a need can be established. Be it 
remembered, the local community leader- 
ship has the clearest view and is given 
the strongest voice in determining the 
need and soundness of any Ioan project. 

A region which can provide a complex 
of these facilities to support its natural 
surroundings, and which ean in truth 
claim to be a vacationland with many 
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types of recreational opportunities, will 
benefit. It is not just the jobs created in 
facilities which entertain the tourists. It 
means expanded trade activities and new 
businesses and industries geared to the 
expanded tourist advantage. 

Without attempting to review all of the 
contributions which ARA has made to 
the regeneration of Michigan’s areas of 
acute and protracted unemployment, I 
would like to comment on the attack 
made in the House on an ARA loan to the 
builders of the Pontchartrain Hotel in 
Detroit. The people of Detroit have in- 
vested $55 million in a unique, unex- 
celled convention complex. It is known 
as the Civic Center. It is situated along 
the riverfront and includes the facilities 
of the Ford Auditorium, the Veterans’ 
Memorial Building, and Cobo Hall. All 
of these were undertaken in the hope of 
building a substantial convention and 
tourist industry, thus lessening the de- 
pendence of the city upon its great single 
industry. 

Now to the ARA loan in question. By 
investing $1,894,000, ARA encouraged 
private investors to put in an additional 
$7 million to complete a modern hotel 
immediately adjacent to the new Civic 
Center convention hall. The investment 
of ARA in 432 new hotel rooms in a city 
where hotel occupancy is at present only 
54 percent was cited as an example of 
maladministration. 

My judgment might well be questioned 
by critics. Certainly, the new lodging 
facility can serve only a small portion 
of the visitors attracted to Detroit by a 
convention. 

Certainly the critics would be far more 
reluctant to challenge and to indict the 
caliber of Michigan men who have been 
guiding, in large part, the ARA develop- 
ment program in that State. 

As we recall, when we enacted the 
Area Redevelopment Act, we required 
local participation and direction. In the 
case of Detroit, there was organized the 
Detroit Metropolitan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. to assist in the implementa- 
tion of the act. Who comprise the 
Detroit Metropolitan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp.? Without exception, out- 
standing men of Michigan. The chair- 
man of the board of directors is Walker 
L. Cisler. Mr. Cisler is the president of 
the Detroit Edison Co. He has served 
this Government in assignments overseas 
with respect to the rehabilitation of the 
power industry of many nations friendly 
to the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a list of the officers and board 
of directors of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Industrial Development Corp. These 
men and their records are widely known 
in Michigan and in many cases will be 
recognized in any corner of the country. 

It might also be well, as one analyzes 
the wisdom, prudence, and judgment of 
the ARA in advancing the construction 
of the Ponchartrain Hotel, to place in 
the Recorp a part of the letter dated 
June 21, 1963, which was transmitted to 
me by Walker L. Cisler and Oliver D. 
Marcks, who is president of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Industrial Development 
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Corp. I ask unanimous consent that the 
excerpt from the letter be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list and 
the excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


List oF OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
DETROIT METROPOLITAN INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT Corp. 

OFFICERS 


Walker L. Cisler, chairman of the board; 
Oliver D. Marcks, president; Edward Cush- 
man, vice president; Walter Reuther, vice 
president; W. Calvin Patterson, treasurer; 
Albert K. Jacoby, secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Richard H. Austin, Richard H. Austin & 
Co.; Al Barbour, Wayne County AFL-CIO; 
Peter Bellanca, Detroit East Side Redevelop- 
ment Corp.; H. Glenn Bixby, Excello Corp.; 
Louis Blount, Great Lakes Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; Irving Bluestone, UAW-AFL- 
CIO; Walker L. Cisler, Detroit Edison Co.; 
Edward L. Cushman, American Motors Corp.; 
E. H. Graham, Chrysler Corp.; James B. 
Grant, H. M. Seldon Co.; Willis Hall, Greater 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 

C. Allen Harlan, Harlan Electric Co.; Ray- 
mond J. Hodgson, Sr., National Bank of De- 
troit; Joseph L. Hudson, Jr., J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Albert K. Jacoby, city of Detroit; Richard L. 
Johnson, Ford Motor Co.; Oscar A. Lundin, 
General Motors Corp.: Marion M. Cioci, De- 
troit Building Trades Council, AFL-CIO; Oli- 
ver D. Marcks, attorney and counselor; Ralph 
McElvenny, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
W. Calvin Patterson, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; Walter Reuther, UAW-—AFL-CIO; 
Craig Smith, Sullivan & Smith Realty Co.; 
Father Celestin Steiner, University of Detroit; 
Walter J. Williams, American Motors Corp. 
EXCERPTS From LETTER WRITTEN BY WALKER L. 

CISLER AND OLIVER D. MARKS 


The development of the civic center re- 
sulted in the creation of important and per- 
fectly adequate facilities to accommodate 
exhibitions and conventions. These when 
properly conceived bring an influx of people 
into the community with all of the direct 
and incidental business benefits. One of the 
objections voiced against using Detroit as a 
convention and even tourist center was the 
inadequacy of hotel and motel facilities. 
To this end and in anticipation of this prob- 
lem early in 1956 a group of outstanding 
citizens conceived the idea of erecting a hotel 
on a site contiguous to the civic center. 
These men did so at a land cost acquisition 
expense to them in excess of $2 million, but 
at all times construction was delayed be- 
cause adequate financing was not available. 
This problem did not correct itself and con- 
struction would not have been possible ex- 
cept for the utilization of secondary financing 
which could be made possible only under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Needless to 
say when completed, it will create many 
employment opportunities for the people 
represented in the most challenging labor 
surplus market. The records of the Pont- 
chartrain application for such hotel as filed 
with the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion establish by appropriate documentation 
the necessity and wisdom of the Pontchar- 
train Hotel as a business enterprise. This 
is so on a short- and most emphatically on 
a long-term basis. Of the $9,100,000 to be 
expended in the construction of the Pont- 
chartrain Hotel only 20 percent of that 
amount will be represented by a loan made 
possible through the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, whereas the act permits a 
65-percent Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion participation. Here again Demidco 
emphasizes not the most but the least 
possible use of public funds. 

Demidco has carefully examined into many 
programs and none have been approved ex- 
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cept after most careful scrutiny. This is 
our announced policy. We are fortunate in 
having identified with our organization those 
upon whom we may call for assistance in 
inquiring into the feasibility and economic 
soundness of the situations presented. We 
naturally want to know, in addition to the 
foregoing, that the operation of the facility 
will assist in alleviating the unemployment 
situation, and we are naturally at all times 
mindful that it will at the same time be a 
contribution to the general well-being of 
this community. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this new 
hotel could serve only a small portion of 
the visitors attracted to Detroit by a 
major convention. Most of those at- 
tracted to Detroit for such a major con- 
vention would seek to find accommoda- 
tions in the established hotels of our city. 
But this new hotel, this luxury Pontchar- 
train, as the critics would describe it, and 
which the ARA has made possible, 
serves as an additional attraction which 
may enable Detroit to bring to the city 
conventions of such size as will improve 
the occupancy rates of hotels in our area. 
Why blink at the fact? It is true enough 
that when conventions are not in at- 
tendance in Detroit, some of the existing 
hotel facilities, which would otherwise be 
used by visitors, will not be used, because 
those visitors will go to the new Ponchar- 
train. 

But on balance, it is the judgment of 
these outstanding men of Michigan that 
both the short-term and long-term in- 
terests of Detroit and the economy of 
the country prudently are served by this 
kind of program, by this kind of invest- 
ment, by this kind of economic stimulus. 

It is my opinion, too, as I said at the 
outset, that the position of the men who 
are on the ground in Michigan can most 
properly be accepted. I am delighted 
that my judgment coincides with theirs. 
I regret the discomfort of my colleagues 
in the House who find themselves in dis- 
agreement with these outstanding men of 
Michigan. 

Although appreciative of the accom- 
plishments of the ARA in Michigan, I 
am not blind to the shortcomings of the 
program. The delegation of so many 


of the agency’s responsibilities to other 


agencies has reduced the efficiency of the 
operation and occasioned serious delays 
in processing requests for assistance. Our 
experience in Michigan has been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in this respect. 
Hence, I am in full accord with the re- 
port of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which urges the Area Rede- 
velopment Administrator and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce “to carefully review 
the existing system for delegating func- 
tions of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration to see if there may not be ways 
of both simplifying and speeding up the 
processing of requests for assistance un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act.” To 
this I can only say “Amen, and let us get 
on with the job immediately.” 

Apart from the problems created by 
the delegate agencies, there does not seem 
to be a sufficiently clear and direct chain 
of command and decision within ARA 
itself. While this is not surprising in an 
agency which has had so short a time in 
which to gear itself to meet great and 
complex burdens, I would urgently rec- 
ommend that the Administration take 
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prompt steps to clarify lines of responsi- 
bility, a clarification which is necessary 
in order that the purpose of the act may 
be achieved. 

In spite of these administrative prob- 
lems, I do not share the criticism that 
ARA has accomplished little in its 2 
years of existence. To the contrary, I 
believe it has done wonders in this short 
space of time. To equate its accomplish- 
ments to the number of jobs created to 
date would be little short of demagog- 
ery. To expect this or any other pro- 
gram to remedy in a matter of months 
the problems of years and often decades, 
is to ask for miracles. In the scant 2 
years of its operation, more than 800 
areas in this nation have established 
citizen committees which have given 
freely of their time to raise funds and 
to plan and prepare their communities 
for redevelopment, for new jobs, and for 
new industries. A momentum has been 
created. Now that a momentum has 
been achieved, it is only prudence that 
we extend and support the agency that 
is the key to the maintenance of this 
momentum. Indeed, the momentum has 
increased applications for assistance to 
a point where they outstrip by far the 
ceilings placed upon ARA disbursements, 
Are we to tell those communities and 
their unemployed citizens that Congress 
will not authorize additional funds which 
will help them to bring their plans and 
efforts to fruition? 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to vote 
for the bill, a bill which will make it 
possible for the underprivileged areas 
of the country to help themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

First, a description of the Northern 
Michigan Economic Center; second, the 
June 18, 1963, statement by Mayor Je- 
rome P. Cavanagh of Detroit; third, the 
letter addressed to me on June 21, 1963, 
by the Detroit Metropolitan Industrial 
Development Corp.—Demidco—signed by 
Walker L. Cisler and Oliver D. Marks; 
and, fourth, a letter from the Adrian 
Area Chamber of Commerce, urging fa- 
vorable action on this legislation. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ECONOMIC CENTER, NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

Eight years ago, a group of business- 
men, industrialists, and educational leaders 
formed the Northern Michigan Development 
Council to look into the problems of the 33 
counties lying to the west and north of 
Saginaw Bay. The basic problems weren't 
hard to find. Resource depletion—this was 
a cutover region—had led to large scale de- 
crease in population. As forest-based in- 
dustry declined, supporting business and 
agriculture also declined, The population 
and the general economy were consistently 
declining. 

The basic answers were not hard to 
find: Attract new business and industry, 
strengthen existing enterprises, and expand 
tourist and resort development in the area. 
The question: How to do it? 

The Northern Michigan Development 
Council and Central Michigan University 
found an answer. It was apparent from 
their experience that for business, industry, 
and tourism to become successful in the 
area, Management practices had to be im- 
proved and a center for consulting services 
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had to be provided to assist in breaking 
bottlenecks in production, marketing, and 
customer service. There were no local re- 
sources to finance this activity. 

This proposal was brought to ARA. 
Twenty-eight of the 33 counties have been 
designated as eligible for ARA assistance be- 
cause of persistent and substantial unem- 
ployment. 

With ARA financial assistance, the re- 
sources of Central Michigan University, the 
contributions of experts on management, 
marketing, production control, chemists, 
certified public accountants, legal specialists, 
and biological scientists can be focused on 
the problems of the area. 

The center will have a small full-time 
expert staff to provide field guidance in tour- 
ism development, and industry and com- 
munity development. 

For an ARA expenditure of $100,000, re- 
sources of incalculable value are being made 
available to the region. Local talent and 
know-how are being harnessed to solve the 
immediate, as well as long-range, economic 
problems of upper Michigan. 


STATEMENT BY JEROME P. CaVANAGH, Mayor, 
Crry or Derrorr, JUNE 18, 1963 

Detroit's long-range plans for economic re- 
covery have been dealt a harsh blow by the 
rejection by the House of Representatives of 
the extension of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration program. 

From the outset, Detroit has supported the 
extension of ARA and the additional financ- 
ing required to expand its role to meet the 
needs of America’s distressed areas. As a 
member of the National Public Advisory 
Committee of the ARA, I have observed the 
work of ARA staff members and their dedi- 
cation has been an inspiration to me. De- 
troit has also been directly involved in vari- 
ous benefits flowing from ARA programs. We 
have already had approved projects which 
were carefully screened and evaluated by the 
Detroit Metropolitan Industrial Corp.— 
Demidco—the local development corporation 
which must approve and participate in ARA 
loans. As a direct result of ARA loans, five 
new organizations have been formed, which 
will provide jobs for over 600 people. Re- 
search will be stimulated. Convention and 
tourist business will be aided by the con- 
struction of needed hotel and motel facili- 
ties. As a result of these few projects, more 
than $13 million has been put to work in 
Detroit. Even more important, projects 
which are awaiting our very thorough review 
process may eventually result in an addi- 
tional $20 million invested in Detroit and 
more than 2,000 new jobs will be generated. 

In order for Detroit to assure its future, 
it must strive to develop a diversified base for 
industrial and commercial activity. The 
people of the city of Detroit have invested 
over $55 million in a convention complex, but 
additional investments had to be made by 
the private sector of the economy. 

There is wide agreement that additional 
hotel and motel accommodations were needed 
if Detroit were to be able to compete effec- 
tively for national conventions. 

The ARA has helped us to encourage in- 
vestment by providing the seed money to 
get the projects underway. For example, 
some criticism was voiced in Congress with 
regard to the $1,894,000 loan by the ARA for 
the Pontchartrain Hotel. This investment 
has encouraged private investors to put in 
an additional $7 million to complete this 
badly needed modern hotel immediately ad- 
jacent to Cobo Hall. The tourist and con- 
vention industry is a growth industry in 
Detroit. It offers hope for the future of De- 
troit’s economy to replace manufacturing 
jobs which have been lost because facilities 
were outdated or companies were eliminated 
by the effects of fierce competition. 

Soon a technical study of Detroit’s water- 
front needs, now and for the future, will be 
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completed as a result of funds provided by 
the ARA for a technical assistance study. 
Similar studies are under review in other 
areas of local concern. For example, De- 
troit’s Research Park is in need of very careful 

in order to encourage investors and 
scientists to set up shop there. Without the 
guidance which we hope to receive from spe- 
cialists hired by the ARA to do this study, 
we will be proceeding on projections and 
estimations which are not backed by solid 
fact. 

Another phase of the ARA program which 
has had a local impact is the retraining pro- 
vision of that act. This gave us the experi- 
ence and knowledge which has enabled us to 
move quickly into the massive retraining 
program available under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

There are a number of specific programs 
where ARA retraining can more nearly meet 
the needs of a manufacturer or a business- 
man who is establishing a new enterprise 
or expanding his activities. 

The scope and variety of ARA programs 
is illustrated in the fact that among the 
pending applications for loan assistance are 
ventures in space research, aluminum ex- 
truding, jet propulsion for boats, tubing 
operations, and steelmaking. As a result 
of these efforts, Detroit will be able to chart 
many industrial and commercial activities 
and work toward the creation of the diver- 
sified economic base. 

I have said before that the ARA program is 
a program for America. It not only has 
helped us to meet the special problems of 
an aging city based on a major industry, 
but it also works effectively and energetically 
in rural areas. The last field trip of the 
National Public Advisory Committee took the 
members through West Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky. Amazing things were hap- 
pening. People were gaining new hope. 
Local investors with imaginative program- 
ing and determination were working to- 
ward the revival of an economy which has 
been beset with fundamental ills for too 
long. The special Appalachian task force 
established by President Kennedy in coop- 
eration with the Governors of those States 
and Cabinet members is shaping an effec- 
tive tool to resolve the ills of that area. 
Any new program needs time to get under- 
way. We know from our own experience 
here in Detroit that community support can 
be mobilized for a worthwhile program and 
the ARA program is extremely worth while. 

To allow the ARA legislation to end would 
be a disservice not only to the people of 
Detroit but to all the people of the United 
States. Illness in one section of the country 
inevitably will have its impact on other sec- 
tions. The United States is a community 
and we must work together to solve the needs 
of the great American community. The ARA 
program is an important part of that great 
cooperative effort. 

ADRIAN AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Adrian, Mich., June 21, 1963. 
Hon. Purr A. Harr, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Harr: By carefully read- 
ing the attached letter you will become aware 
of the possible damages that would accrue to 
the city of Adrian, Mich., if the Congress of 
the United States were to abruptly terminate 
the financial assistance programs now avail- 
able to new industries in areas of high un- 
employment via the Area Redevelopment 
administration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 

While we thoroughly subscribe to appro- 
priate economies in Government at all lev- 
els, the projects offered by our current 
industrial prospects are neither fatuous nor 
whimsical but designed to strengthen the 
economy of Adrian, the State of Michigan, 
and the Nation. We trust that you and your 
congressional colleagues, together with the 
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administration, can devise a program to pro- 
tect the interests of the industrial prospects 
with whom we are presently conducting ne- 
gotiations. If necessary, we can divert sub- 
sequent prospects into other forms of financ- 

. Meantime, we look forward to your 
reactions to this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
MERVYN V. PALLISTER, 
Secretary-Manager. 


ADRIAN Anna CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Adrian, Mich., June 20, 1963. 

Don KOHLER, Esq. 

Field Coordinator, Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 

Deak KOHLER: This will confirm my tele- 
phone conversation last Friday morning, 
wherein I related to you the apprehensions 
of the city of Adrian, the Greater Adrian In- 
dustrial Development Corp., and the Adrian 
Area Chamber of Commerce over press re- 
ports that the House of Representatives had 
defeated the bill to authorize $450 million 
more in grants and loans to encourage job- 
making industries in high unemployment 
areas. We are especially alarmed at the re- 
marks credited to Congressman WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, chairman of the House and 
Currency Committee, that “ARA must im- 
mediately stop accepting applications for 
new loans and grants and that ARA must 
stop before long, certainly within a year, un- 
less another bill is passed.” 

As you know, since April 1 of this year, 
the Adrian Area Chamber of Commerce has 
placed emphasis upon industrial develop- 
ment. I am happy to report that we are 
currently servicing several industrial pros- 
pects, including three who have stuck with 
us because we sold them on the merits of the 
community and ARA financing. 

The first prospect to reach the stage of 
formally presenting his project, is meeting 
this week with the Review Committee of the 
Greater Adrian Industrial Development Corp. 
If both the review committee and the board 
of directors approve this project, representa- 
tives of the Industrial Development Corp. 
will be on the streets of Adrian within 30 
days to raise the community's share of the 
necessary funds. Even earlier, of course, our 
first elient will seek your assistance and guid- 
ance in preparing his formal application for 
an ARA loan. 

Rather than go to the public each time a 
project comes to the forefront, the Industrial 
Development Corp. plans to raise in excess of 
$100,000, so that it cam move promptly on 
behalf of this and the other two or succeed- 
ing industrial prospects. 

At present, our clients are unable to for- 
mally submit their applications for ARA as- 
sistance. Two may not come through before 
the end of this year. However, they are cur- 
rently costing their proposed operations 
within the ARA framework, with the re- 
sult that their prospects—and Adrian’s—will 
go down the drain if the ARA financial as- 
sistance program becomes a closed door by 
congressional action. 

We hope that you and your superiors can 
somehow find the means of leaving the door 
open to receiving the formal applications of 
our clients who are now depending upon 
ARA assistance, even though such applica- 
tions may not reach your desk for several 
months. 

There follows a brief rundown on our ex- 
isting clients who are banking on ARA as- 
sistance. You will, I am sure, appreciate 
that our revelation of names at this time 
would only jeopardize this community’s wel- 
fare and, possibly, that of the individuals 
involved. Moreover, for much the same rea- 
sons, we neither seek publicity for these 
clients nor the nature of their proposed un- 
dertakings. 

Client A proposes to manufacture hard 
goods, consisting of agricultural spraying 
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machines, replacement and spare parts there- 
for, pumps for high pressure orchard spray- 
ing equipment, firefighting fog guns, and 
gears for transmissions used in lawn mow- 
ers, garden tractors, and similar machines. 
The total investment in mortgageable items, 
such as land, buildings and machinery, will 
be approximately $250,000. Apart from his 
investment of 5 percent or $12,500 in these 
items, our client’s equity capital is to be 
used for inventory and operating expenses. 
Subject to its approval, the IDC will invest 
$25,000 in the mortgageable items, conven- 
tionz l banking institutions another $50,000, 
and the ARA, $162,500. Our client plans to 
utilize a number of local goods and services 
from the community. Initially, he expects 
to employ about 25 new industrial workers, 
mostly in the semiskilled category, and ap- 
proximately 50-55 by the end of 1 year. 

Client B proposes to manufacture hard- 
wood particle or flake board for boxes, crates, 
pallets or flat boards that he will also fabri- 
cate. Happily, for the effective conservation 
of our Nation’s natural resources, he will 
utilize wood-waste, such as sawmill residue, 
scrub growth, second growth timber, and 
wood shavings. The total investment in 
mortgageable items will be an estimated 
$500,000 or more, of which the local IDC will 
raise approximately $50,000. New employ- 
ment figures vary but are certain to come 
within the ARA minimum of 50 workers. 

Client C proposes to manufacture metal 
moldings and stampings utilized mainly in 
Michigan’s automobile industry. The in- 
vestment in mortgageable items will run to 
approximately $400,000, of which the Indus- 
trial Development Corp. will put up $40,000. 
Our client envisages as many as 140 
workers within a year. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
we have other prospects interested in Adrian 
for an industrial site. While they are con- 
sidering the ARA approach to their financial 
problems, we cannot, in all conscientious- 
ness, place them in the urgency category out- 
lined above. 

At the risk of boring you by the length of 
this letter, I feel obliged to mention that the 
industrial development campaign initiated 
by the Adrian Area Chamber of Commerce is 
having a salutary effect in knowledgeable 
sectors of the community. For example, the 
Industrial Development Corp. has taken 
a renewed interest in the industrial prosper- 
ity of Adrian. It is on the verge of spend- 
ing much time and money to bring about im- 
provements in the local industrial climate. 
The city of Adrian is also enthusiastic about 
the prospects of putting its long-dormant in- 
dustrial park on the tax rolls and it is even 
seeking the means to enlarge this site. More 
significant to those of us who are devoted 
on a full-time basis to the welfare of our 
community, is the recent decision by the city 
commission to earmark a portion of tax 
revenues for industrial development. This 
move should produce $7,000 to $9,000 a year 
for such purposes. Little publicity has been 
given to our work thus far. However, with 
an open appeal for funds pending, we have 
every reason to expect the widest public sup- 
port within a few days. 

While my colleagues and I have no inten- 
tion of entering the political arena, I am 
taking the liberty of sending copies of this 
letter to several Senators and Congressmen 
to alert them to our possible plight. Mean- 
time, it would be reassuring to hear from you 
that some means will be devised by the ARA 
and the Congress to consider the applica- 
tions of our current prospects as their plans 
mature. 

Sincerely yours, 
MERVYN V. PALLISTER, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it would 


be insensitive for any of us who feel that 
this legislation represents sound progress 
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for our economy to omit what sometimes 
we sense is expressed with tongue in 
cheek, namely, praise and appreciation 
of the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill, the distinguished senior Senator 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Michigan; but I have already been 
grossly overpraised this afternoon. I 
must beg Senators to cease and desist, 
and let us save our efforts for getting the 
bill passed unabridged and unamended. 
Nonetheless, I am most grateful to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I modify not a single 
word of my statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield briefly to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], for I understand 
he wishes to submit an amendment 
which I shall probably accept. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Illinois. Despite his admonition to his 
colleagues, I join the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] and other Sen- 
ators who have spoken this afternoon, 
expressing not only our high regard for 
the Senator from Illinois, but also ap- 
preciation for the generous manner in 
which he has dealt with all of us in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I only wish that 
might be true. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Javits, KEATING, 
and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask that the amendment be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp, and that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Case, on behalf of himself, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. KEaTING, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, is as follows: 

On page 6, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 9. Section 16 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

(g) No training or retraining authorized 
under this section shall be carried out in 
order to assist an establishment which itself 
would not be eligible for assistance under 
section 6 of the act by reason of relocating 
from one area to another. The Secretary 
of Labor shall not approve any training or 
retraining assistance unless he is satisfied, 
and unless the appropriate State employ- 
ment or vocational training agency has cer- 
tified, that such training (1) will not assist 
any company or its affiliate, subsidiary, or 
other business entity under its direct or in- 
direct common control that has relocated 
from one area to another after the date of 
the enactment of this act, and within 2 
years prior to the date of such approval, and 
(2) will not assist any business entity to ex- 
pand in such a way as to cause the unem- 
ployment of its regular employees in any 
other area where the business entity con- 
ducts business operations. 


And renumber succeeding sections. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like briefly to explain the amendment. 
I have discussed it with the chief sponsor 
of the bill, who is in charge of it on the 
floor. I am happy to state that he has 
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indicated his feeling that the amend- 
ment makes sense, and that he will be 
willing to accept it. 

The amendment deals with the part 
of the Area Redevelopment Act which 
provides for an occupational retraining 
program. 

First, I should say that under another 
section of the act—section 6—there is 
also a program under which the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make loans to en- 
terprises in redevelopment areas, and 
there is a provision that such loans may 
not be made if their effect will be to take 
business away from other areas. This 
is a rough paraphrase of the purpose. 
Apparently, so far as my experience goes, 
this provision has worked well. The re- 
ports I have received from New Jersey 
indicate that New Jersey has not suffered 
from pirating by reason of that section 
of the Redevelopment Act. 

Unfortunately, the same is not true in- 
sofar as the retraining program is con- 
cerned. In several cases New Jersey has 
lost industry as a result of area redevel- 
opment programs in other States under 
which people in those States were re- 
trained to take jobs, with the results 
that jobs formerly provided to residents 
of New Jersey were moved to those 
States. The problem is general, and it 
also occurs under other acts. One of 
them is the Retraining Act, which most 
Senators support fully. 

As to section 16, which provides for 
redevelopment training, it seemed to a 
number of us that there should be in it 
some provision comparable to section 6 
which provides for the loan program. 
So in the amendment we provide as 
follows: 


No training or retraining authorized under 
this section shall be carried out in order to 
assist an establishment which itself would 
not be eligible for assistance under section 6 
of the Act by reason of relocating from one 
area to another. The Secretary of Labor 
shall not approve any training or retraining 
assistance unless he is satisfied, and unless 
the appropriate State employment or voca- 
tional training agency has certified, that 
such training (1) will not assist any com- 
pany or its affiliate, subsidiary or other 
business entity under its direct or indirect 
common control that has relocated from one 
area to another after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, and within five years prior 
to the date of such approval, and (2) will 
not assist any such business entity to ex- 
pand in such a way as to cause the unem- 
ployment of its regular employees in any 
other area where the business entity con- 
ducts business operations. 


I have stated that in New Jersey there 
has been specific experience of this sort. 
I shall mention two instances. One in- 
volves the Mack Truck Co., which a year 
or so ago moved to Maryland. I am 
quite certain that at the time when the 
move was made, we were given assur- 
ances, from the Redevelopment Agency 
in Washington, that the act would not 
be used to assist in retraining people for 
work for the Mack Truck Co. in its new 
location. Certainly those who gave 
such assurances meant them, and I be- 
lieve they tried to do what they could un- 
der the laws then existing. But retrain- 
ing did occur by means of the funds 
made available under the Redevelopment 
Act; and jobs formerly held by people in 
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Plainfield, N. J., were taken by people in 
Maryland who were retrained under that 
act. 

Another instance of this sort involves 
the RCA, in Camdem, N.J. The RCA 
has many plants throughout the country. 
Another of its plants is located in Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, where there is an area re- 
development program which includes a 
retraining program. Engineers em- 
ployed by the RCA in New Jersey have 
made the very specific charge that area 
redevelopment retraining has produced 
new employees for RCA in the Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, area, to do work which the 
company formerly had done in Camden, 
N.J. It seems to me that this is un- 
fortunate and is not intended. I men- 
tion this for the sake of the record, 
to explain that although we are not op- 
posing this program and although I in- 
tend to vote for it, I believe this correc- 
tion should be made. I am happy to 
state that, after conferences with the 
Senator from Illinois, I find him sym- 
pathetic to the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. vo a 
0 am I sympathetic tow: e 
8 I most wholeheartedly 
agree with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. He has two real 
grievances about which to complain. 

In the first place, the two retraining 
programs involved in the complaints he 
has presented did not come from the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
The section of the act under which 
those retraining programs were insti- 
tuted is not under the control of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Instead, it is under the control of the 
Department of Labor and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, it is under the control of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the local employment offices 
and local training officials and State au- 
thorities were responsible for training 
the workers at the Mack Truck plant in 
Hagerstown, Md. 

I believe the same is true in the other 
instance the Senator from New Jersey 
has mentioned. 

So I am very glad to accept this 
amendment, which is to be incorporated 
in the bill as section 16(g). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Illinois for 
his cooperation, his courtesy, and his 
willingness to accept the amendment to 
deal with this problem. That attitude 
on his part is not at all surprising, of 
course. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE IN OFFERING His 
AMENDMENT INCORPORATING AN ANTI- 
PIRACY PROVISION FOR TRAINING PROJECTS 
UNDER THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
Like most members of this Chamber, I am 

interested in doing everything possible in a 
legislative way to reduce the heavy burden 
of unemployment in our Nation. The State 
which I have the honor to represent has 
been hard hit by substantial and persistent 
unemployment running almost steadily high- 
er than the national average. 

I have been troubled by the effect of the 
Area Redevelopment Act on urban States 
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whose economic well-being is threatened by 
movements of industry and workloads to 
other States. In cases where the Area Re- 
development Act has assisted in providing 
trained employees for this relocated work, 
I feel that the interests of the working men 
and women of my State have been definite- 
ly harmed. 

It is untenable for the taxes of a work- 
er in Plainfield, N.J., out of work because of 
the decision of the Mack Truck Co, to move 
to Hagerstown, Md., or for the taxes of a 
worker who has lost his job in the RCA 
plant in Camden because much of its usual 
work is to be performed in another State, 
to help subsidize the exodus of such employ- 
ment opportunities. 

I mention these examples because in both 
cases, despite an existing antipiracy pro- 
vision in the Area Redevelopment Act, these 
job shifts occurred. The language which I 
am offering now is intended to close a major 
gap in the workings of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. The amendment would forbid 
the use of funds to assist or encourage in- 
dustry to move from one State to another 
or to assist industry which has moved to 

d in such a way as to cause unemploy- 
ment in its former location. The basic in- 
tent of the Area Redevelopment Act is to 
solve unemployment where it exists, not to 
create new unemployment by pirating jobs 
or plants from one State to another. 

We who represent urban States have a 
particular reason to be sure that such pro- 
visions are incorporated in the law and are 
effectively administered. The impact of such 
moves out of State is substantial. In the 
case of Mack trucks, 3,200 workers, many of 
them older men who have found employment 
opportunities extremely limited, were thrown 
out of work. The city of Plainfield lost 
about $2,400,000 a year in local taxes, and the 
businessmen of Union County lost the busi- 
ness resulting from a payroll of about 
$300,000 a week. This has been a substan- 
tial loss to Plainfield, to Union County, and 
indeed to the State of New Jersey. It is 
painful, therefore, to learn that area redevel- 
opment funds, contrary to the assurances at 
the highest levels of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, have been used to train some 
workers for the new Maryland plant of the 
Mack Truck Co, 

Similarly, in the southern part of our 
State, where unemployment has reached 
substantial levels and has persisted over 
many months, work on products which have 
been developed in the Camden plant of RCA, 
is now being done in part in a Cambridge, 
Ohio, plant of RCA. This plant has been the 
recipient of a grant for training of part of its 
work force. RCA employees have told me of 
the substantial and growing unemployment 
resulting from the shifting of production 
contracts on these products to the lower 
wage rate plant in Cambridge, Ohio. 

The intent of my amendment is to block 
the use of ARA funds to assist in removal 
of plants and jobs from our State to other 
States. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from New Jersey 
for being so alert to this national prob- 
lem, as well as to the difficulties suffered 
by people in his own State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at this 
time I am very glad to yield to the very 
eminent junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], who in the few 
months he has been in the Senate has 
won our friendship, our admiration, and 
our respect, and has been of great help 
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in the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, both in connection with this bill and 
in connection with other bills. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois for his fine remarks. I am glad 
to join in the fight for the ARA. In de- 
fense of the program, and on its behalf, 
I should like to state that the bold pro- 
gram of area redevelopment launched by 
the Congress in 1961 is the object of a 
vicious and misleading rightwing prop- 
aganda barrage. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear to me, however, that the 
people will not be misled, because the 
benefits to be expected from this pro- 
gram are so very basic and fundamental 
to all Americans. There is no political 
advantage in advocating economic de- 
pression. There are no political rewards 
in joblessness. And the repetitious 
drumfire from the right about economy 
and cutting expenditures is going to out- 
rage the American public when the exist- 
ence of depressed areas, the low rate of 
consumer demand, inadequate schools, 
declining tax revenues of local and State 
governments, and the other so-called 
benefits of this kind of so-called economy 
are brought home to a nation that puts 
a priority on progress. 

I cannot speak as an expert about the 
difficult questions of industrial reloca- 
tion, labor mobility, retraining, and eco- 
nomic development that are involved in 
this bill. I am a simple man, but I have 
not closed my eyes to experience. I am 
not an economist, but I cannot close my 
eyes to economic realities. I am not an 
expert on the labor market, but I have 
not turned away from the plight of the 
unemployed. Our national rate of func- 
tional illiteracy—those with less than five 
grades of primary school—is over 8 per- 
cent among those over 25 years of age. 
One-quarter of our people live in rela- 
tive poverty. In some sections of the 
country children cannot attend school 
because they lack shoes. The area re- 
development program has as its princi- 
pal object the provision of an opportu- 
nity to do useful work to those who ask 
nothing more than a chance to earn their 
living. This is the purpose that the 
rightwing attacks. This is the program 
that they seek to replace with business 
as usual.” 

In New Hampshire, Mr. President, we 
have learned all too well what this neg- 
ative outlook entails, because we have 
felt its effects. For almost 2 entire years 
the program was neglected. Two county 
applications languished as though local 
political officials considered it presump- 
tuous on the part of civic leaders to 
entertain any thoughts of economic 
betterment. One county designated for 
redevelopment was blithely ignored by 
those in State and national office who 
might have been expected to take an 
interest. Over the last 9 months an 
area coordinator has been appointed and 
five project applications have already 
arrived. The prospect of low-interest, 
long-term for public projects and busi- 
ness developments has begun to exert a 
warming influence, dispelling the chill of 
distrust, neglect, and the brutish satis- 
faction with things as they are, which 
constitutes the central creed of rightwing 
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negativism. In the short space of time 
that we have had an effective area re- 
development program we have realized 
hidden benefits far in excess of what 
might be expected from the money that 
would be committed to actual projects. 


THE HIDDEN BENEFITS OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The three northern counties of New 
Hampshire, Mr. President, have experi- 
enced drastic losses in employment, a 
declining market for lumber, and tragi- 
cally falling expectations for careers 
among our youth. This is rugged 
country, where transportation presents 
awesome difficulties. Winter winds and 
subzero temperatures can make luxuries 
of even the necessities of life. 

Communities are isolated from the 
busy commercial life of the southern 
part of the State. But despite these 
harsh natural conditions, our north 
country people have always combined 
hardihood and industry and made the 
most of every opportunity. Under the 
area redevelopment program, a $40,000 
grant would have been made to find 
uses for low-grade hardwood. This is 
the kind of research that turns a handi- 
cap such as large tracts of poor second- 
growth timber into an opportunity for 
useful work. Five applications for loans 
have been submitted from the north 
country under the ARA program. Each 
represents new hope for the region. But 
what is most important is that the avail- 
ability of area redevelopment loans has 
sparked a more hopeful attitude 
throughout the region and given a mul- 
titude of worthwhile civic plans a new 
lease on life. John Wilson, secretary 
of the White Mountains Region Associa- 
tion, who knows this country well, sums 
up this hidden benefit very well indeed. 
He said: 

For the first time in many years the north 
country has had an opportunity to move 
ahead. Never has there been so much local 
determination and work to improve the econ- 
omy as there has been under the ARA pro- 
gram. We would have had finances avail- 
able which would have made it attractive 
for industry and recreation to locate in the 
area. Without this help from the Federal 
Government, the job of raising our economy 
will be much harder. 


I say, Mr. President, that nothing is 
more heartening than the growth of en- 
thusiasm and a determined quality of 
optimism in our redevelopment areas. 
This makes hash out of the partisan con- 
tention that ARA is Government trying 
to do for people what they ought to do 
themselves. ARA is not preempting local 
initiative, but is instead setting off a 
whole chain reaction of local plans, rural 
area development committee work, and 
contributing to a revival of the intensity 
of civic spirit all across the Nation. I 
sympathize completely with Mr. Wilson, 
who concluded his statement: 

I am ul that the U.S. Congress will 
reconsider its actions. 


I, too, Mr. President, hope that the 
unfortunate outcome of the vote in the 
House of Representatives may be re- 
versed. 

I want it made absolutely clear in the 
course of this debate that the despair 
lobby which opposes this bill is asking 
the American people to accept rural 
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poverty, social deprivation, the bankrupt- 
cy of local governments, and a decline 
in civic spirit as uncontrollable facts of 
life. Have we really come to the point 
in our national life where counsels of 
complacency, stated in sterile copybook 
maxims about the need for self-help, can 
prevail over the promise of hope? Low 
tax yields, unemployment, and poverty 
do not add up to economy in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word. The people 
are not helpless before these problems, as 
we have seen through the successes of 
ARA to date, and the hidden benefits of 
initiative, hope, and civic action which 
have appeared in our own north coun- 
try 


Without a program of redevelopment, 
what is to be the fate of these areas? I 
recently read some disturbing statements 
showing the outlook which gains ground 
when plans for economic betterment are 
frustrated. I am not going to cite the 
views of professors, government econo- 
mists, or industrial planners. Let us go 
instead to the young people whose future 
concerns us most. For it is here that the 
effects of our action or inaction will 
really be felt. We are debating today 
not the future of some kind of economic 
development doctrine, but the very real 
hopes of our young people all across the 
Nation. Try to imagine how I feel, Mr. 
President, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire, when I read a comment like 
that of the valedictorian of this year’s 
graduating class at Bishop Bradley High 
School in Manchester, N.H.: 

There’s no future here in southern New 
Hampshire. Not enough opportunity for me 
to settle here permanently. 


The salutatorian of Memorial High 
School told an interviewer: 
I doubt if In return here after college, 


as there seems to be so little opportunity 
here. 


The valedictorian of St. Anthony's 
High School said: 

I'd like to return to Manchester after 
completing my education, but only if some 
new corporations come into the city which 
could provide me with a good career op- 
portunity. 


Well, Mr. President, if this is the at- 
titude that the opponents to area re- 
development are trying to inspire, I can 
only report with sadness that they have 
met with success in my State. 

I can say that nothing is more impor- 
tant to the people of a small town or a 
small city than their hopes for youth. 
A high school commencement in my 
home city is an occasion for the whole 
town to celebrate, and the good wishes 
of all merchants, employers, and towns- 
people flow out to the graduating class. 
I am sure that my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate have seen this wonderful outflow 
of feeling all across the Nation this June. 
But without constantly rising levels of 
opportunity, these bright good wishes dry 
up like water in the sand as the grad- 
uates leave town to seek work elsewhere. 
Our New Hampshire communities want 
their young people to stay, but not at 
the price of an adequate life, which in- 
variably means a decent chance for a 
job. Our young people do not ask for 
Federal handouts, and I resent the im- 
putation by the opponents of this bill 
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that they do. They ask only for a 
chance, and I am determined to try to 
fight for this important legislation to 
see that they get it. 

ARA AND OUTDOOR RECREATION 


There is one argument that seems to be 
the favorite of some opponents of this 
program. They have trained their fire 
on the fact that area redevelopment pro- 
grams have been drawn up to support 
the recreation industry. 

The principal point to be made about 
area redevelopment and recreation is 
that not every area in the country is suit- 
able for industry. Lack of electricity, 
water, transportation facilities, and 
other disadvantages tell heavily against 
industrial prospects for every part of the 
Nation. In my own State of New Hamp- 
shire, the White Mountain Region and 
the North Country are not heavily in- 
dustrialized but enjoy bright promise 
in recreation development. The expan- 
sion of our recreation industry bears a 
direct relation to the purposes of the 
area redevelopment program. I would 
like to make this point clear, in terms 
of employment and the contribution of 
recreation to aggregate consumer de- 
mand. I would then like to show that 
the national interest in the expansion 
of the private recreation industry cannot 
be fulfilled without the continuation of 
the area redevelopment program. 

EMPLOYMENT AND OUTDOOR RECREATION 

New Hampshire has but a small share 
of the $30 billion business that outdoor 
recreation has become in the postwar 
years, but it is an important and rapidly 
expanding sector of our economic life. 
Since 1946 that portion of the New 
Hampshire lodging business serving pri- 
marily vacationers has increased from 
13,287 to 18,130 jobs, a growth of about 
36 percent. The total number of tourist 
lodging establishments has grown by 
about 12 percent, from 1,975 to 2,205 in 
the same period. These jobs have been 
created in areas of the countryside and 
smaller towns where manufacturing em- 
ployment is difficult to encourage. Not 
infrequently, the development of a gen- 
uine tourism potential is the only or de- 
cidedly the most promising hope of re- 
storing economic health to an area of 
serious unemployment. Tourism offers 
the only handle that can be grasped to 
lift such an area out of an economic 
backwater. 

It may be objected that lodging em- 
ployment is so largely seasonal. This is 
certainly true in New Hampshire, where 
there are 2½ times as many jobs in sum- 
mer as in winter. But this overlooks the 
fact that many summer jobs are taken 
by students and others who are financing 
their education. Under the surface of 
the broad seasonal swing, we can point to 
increasing winter employment in con- 
nection with skiing. Anyone who has 
lived in a recreation area knows that the 
slack periods between the summer and 
winter season are periods of high em- 
ployment for general contractors and the 
recreation supply industry in preparing 
for each new wave of visitors. 

A study of the vacation travel business 
in New Hampshire, prepared by the 
State’s department of resources and eco- 
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nomic development, has revealed a very 
interesting statistic on the subject of 
seasonal employment. While 18,000 are 
employed by our lodging industry, some 
9,000 are employed in vacation-travel 
serving businesses, such as restaurants. 
And in these supporting occupations, the 
seasonal fluctuations are much less vio- 
lent, involving only 20 percent. 
AGGREGATE DEMAND 


We cannot overlook the fact, Mr. 
President, that the operation of private 
tourism facilities creates an immense de- 
mand for cameras, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing equipment and other materials which 
support in turn thousands of workers. 
To the extent that we can provide fa- 
cilities for the millions of tourists who 
will be using our national vacation sites, 
we shall contribute to this immense na- 
tionwide demand in a variety of impor- 
tant industries. 

A PROPER ROLE FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 

Mr. President, the very significant 
study published by the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission 
showed that the largest single problem 
faced by the private businesses in the 
outdoor recreation field today is a lack 
of capital. Any number of these busi- 
nesses reported their difficulties in this 
field. 

That report concludes, on page 143: 

Although few of the case-example op- 
erators mentioned financing as a limiting 
factor in their plans for the future, fre- 
quently, it is very important. Private bank- 
ers and governmental lending agencies alike 
apparently are reluctant to finance the recre- 
ation industry. 


Mr. President, I think it is worth em- 
phasizing that the immense demand we 
can foresee for recreational facilities in 
this country cannot be met without the 
fiexibility of private enterprise. But pri- 
vate capital, quite understandably, is 
difficult to obtain for recreation. An out- 
door business is so affected by year-to- 
year differences in weather that it is 
very difficult to devise a repayments 
schedule. The report “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion for America” makes it plain that 
the population of the United States will 
virtually double, from about 180 million 
today to about 230 million by 1976, to 
350 million by the end of the century. 
Population will probably be more concen- 
trated, incomes will be higher, and the 
gross national product will multiply. 
People will have more free time, as the 
scheduled workweek drops down to per- 
haps 36 or even 32 hours. As America 
becomes more populous and more mobile, 
the demands on vacation travel busi- 
nesses and our recreational resources as 
a whole will spiral. It is for this pressing 
human need for recreation that we 
should provide today. 

Yet, a further point, Mr. President, is 
that the States and our local govern- 
ments will be forced to undertake these 
needed recreational developments with 
public funds, unless we provide for the 
future of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram today. I think private industry has 
a legitimate and a very creative role to 
play in meeting our recreational needs. 
But in light of the evidence that has 
been discovered about the difficulties of 
financing, we simply cannot expect pri- 
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vate sources of capital to meet the need 
without help. 

It is worth noticing also, Mr. President, 
that the Department of Agriculture, 
through a variety of rural loan pro- 
grams; the Department of Interior, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation; and the 
Small Business Administration loan pro- 
grams all have concentrated on the abil- 
ity of private industry to help this Na- 
tion meet its pressing needs for outdoor 
recreation facilities. 

I simply cannot understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how the opponents of this bill can 
argue that private recreation has no part 
to play in achieving the economic goals 
of our society. Far from being a weak- 
ness, the ARA plans for private recrea- 
tional developments are a fortress of 
strength for the area redevelopment 
program as a whole. These programs 
extend the benefits of area redevelop- 
ment far beyond the limits of urban 
depressed areas to reach areas of rural 
stagnation. At the same time they help 
to meet a significant and spiraling na- 
tional need for more outdoor recreation 
resources. And they meet that need by 
ris a A private industry to do the 
job. 

I know I speak for New Hampshire, 
Mr. President, in laying great emphasis 
on the part to be played by private 
recreational industry in the area rede- 
velopment program. It is a triumph of 
cooperation between our localities, pri- 
vate business, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bill deserves to pass, Mr. 
President, and our less developed coun- 
ties desperately need the assistance it 
can provide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the very able junior Senator from 
New Hampshire for the excellent speech 
he has made, which I believe is his 
maiden effort in the Senate. I can only 
say it gives promise of a very distin- 
guished and able career, for which we all 
rejoice. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois very much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
now very glad to yield to the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
Both Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH and Mr. Byrp] have been mov- 
ing spirits in this legislation. They 
come from a State which perhaps has 
the most intense problem of unemploy- 
ment of any area in the country. They 
have devoted themselves with energy, 
unselfishness, and imagination to deal- 
ing with this issue for their people and 
for the people of the country as a whole. 
I am frank to say that through them 
West Virginia has made contributions 
of great value to this whole program. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am grateful to the Senator 
from Illinois for yielding to me. 

On behalf of my senior colleague the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], and myself, I express gratitude 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] for the kind remarks he has 
made on our behalf. 

ARA IS BREATHING NEW LIFE INTO DISTRESSED 
AREAS 

Mr. President, I rise in support of 

S. 1163, which authorizes an additional 
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$455,500,000 in loan and grant moneys 
for use by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. This is a vital piece of 
legislation, the enactment of which 
could continue and strengthen the good 
work that is being done to end economic 
distress in many areas of our country. 
Shakespeare has said: 


The miserable hath no other medicine but 
only hope. 


But if hope is a medicine, then I sub- 
mit that the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration has been the necessary 
prescription with the best possible 
ingredients for changing discourage- 
ment and despair to hope and encour- 
agement. 

As one who supported the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, during my previous 
service as a member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, I have 
stated on several occasions that the leg- 
islation is not a panacea for the eco- 
nomic ills which beset my State of West 
Virginia. But I have also stated that 
the act extends the kinds of assistance 
which are stimulators of economic activ- 
ity, and creators of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

During the 86th Congress, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, I held hearings in West Vir- 
ginia on area redevelopment legislation 
which was then pending before the 
Senate. At those hearings I was deeply 
impressed by the pleas of community 
leaders for some kind of Federal assist- 
ance which would afford them oppor- 
tunities to undertake their own economic 
development. 

While the 87th Congress was consid- 
ering the Area Redevelopment Act—a 
measure which I cosponsored—I ar- 
ranged a meeting with West Virginians 
in order to aid them in understanding 
the forms of assistance provided for in 
the act. The meeting was held on 
April 19, 1961, in the auditorium of the 
New Senate Office Building. Some 500 
West Virginia State, county, and 
municipal officials attended that meet- 
ing, at which 27 Government officials 
representing many Federal agencies pre- 
sented information regarding the kinds 
of assistance programs they were pre- 
pared to offer. 

I followed up this meeting with one 
on June 16, 1961, at the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School auditorium in Beckley, 
W. Va. That meeting was attended by 
more than 700 Hersons from all corners 
of my State. It was a workshop meet- 
ing, at which Government officials sat 
down with State, county, and local ofi- 
cials, as well as with business leaders 
and civic leaders, and explained what 
could or could not be undertaken in the 
way of economic development plans un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges and William 
Batt, Jr., Administrator of the ARA, 
participated in the Beckley meeting. 

These two meetings spurred local West 
Virginia communities to action, and 
overall economic development plans ex- 
pressing the hopes and aspirations of lo- 
calities began to take shape. A new 
spirit was evident in West Virginia. A 
friendly hand was brushing aside the 
darkness of despair. 
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There is too much at stake—too much 
hope, faith, time, and effort on the part 
of thousands of communities through- 
out the country which worked hard on 
formulating local development plans—to 
discard or curtail the assistance which 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
has been providing our economically 
blighted areas. 

As a new tool in the fight to alleviate 
unemployment and to stimulate local ini- 
tiative, the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration has been doing a noteworthy 
job. I have watched its work in West 
Virginia, and I can say that, without its 
timely assistance in many instances, lo- 
cally financed projects would not have 
been able to proceed to completion and 
many new jobs would not have been 
effectuated. 

One of the first projects which ARA 
approved was the National Seating & 
Dimensions plant in Mingo County. 
This was a woodworking plant in a coal- 
mining area. An ARA training program 
was established to retrain these men with 
new skills needed in the woodworking 
industry. Mature men traveled as far 
as 15 miles over poor roads and in bad 
weather to take this training. Many 
more applied than were needed and, un- 
fortunately, many who did apply could 
not pass the basic qualifications, but oth- 
er projects are under consideration for 
which they may qualify. National Seat- 
ing & Dimensions currently employs 83 
workers. In July, employment will in- 
crease to 103, and within a year, em- 
ployment is expected to reach 200. 
These new jobs could not have been 
created without ARA financial assist- 
ance, both for the construction of the 
new plant and for training the workers 
needed in the plant. The establishment 
of this plant and the actual creation of 
new jobs have given hope to the people 
of that area. 

ARA training has a far greater impact 
than the mere employment of those in- 
dividuals who successfully complete 
their training courses. Training pro- 
grams financed with ARA funds have 
proved to be a major factor in the estab- 
lishment of the FMC Corp., in South 
Charleston. FMC officials have stated 
that 350 employees trained with ARA 
funds have made possible the jobs for 
1,000 supporting employees. Their pres- 
ent plans indicate a need for 500 to 700 
additional trained welders, machine tool 
operators, and assemblers during the 
calendar year of 1963 which would sup- 
port 1,500 to 2,000 additional workers— 
all made possible through ARA. 

In Logan County, ARA helped develop 
a project for a garment manufacturing 
company—a new industry for that area. 
During the initial processing of the re- 
quest for ARA financial assistance in 
constructing the new plant, the com- 
munity was able to raise sufficient funds 
without an ARA loan, and withdrew the 
request, However, after the building 
was completed and the garment com- 
pany had started operations with ap- 
proximately 100 new workers, it was dis- 
covered that there was a serious fire 
hazard due to the lack of a water stor- 
age tank. The company advised the city 
that it would have to curtail its plans 
for expanded employment, and another 
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company which was planning to con- 
struct a new building on the same in- 
dustrial tract, also advised the city that 
its expansion was dependent upon ade- 
quate fire protection. Due to the heavy 
indebtedness incurred in constructing 
the new plant for garment manufactur- 
ing, no additional funds could be ob- 
tained for providing the water storage 
facilities. ARA assistance was requested 
and a public facility grant was approved 
to provide these facilities. As a result 
of this grant, approximately 400 new 
jobs will be made possible. 

A new building for the expansion of 
a health clinic was constructed on the 
outskirts of a small community in 
Wyoming County. In addition to in- 
creasing its professional staff, the clinic 
would employ eight new workers. The 
community’s water line did not extend 
to the new building and it was essential 
to extend the line. The community, due 
to existing indebtedness, did not have 
the financial capability of providing the 
$10,000 needed for this project. ARA 
assistance was requested and a public 
facilities grant was approved. This not 
only resulted in eight new jobs and addi- 
tions to the professional staff of the 
clinic, but it also helped to provide better 
health services to the people in that 
general area. 

With technical assistance funds fur- 
nished by ARA, Concord College is es- 
tablishing a center for economic devel- 
opment which will serve a 10-county 
area in southern West Virginia. The 
center will provide assistance to small 
businessmen in the area which they hope 
will lead to business expansion. Assist- 
ance will be provided in the fleld of man- 
ufacturing and production methods, 
personnel procedures, research and de- 
velopment of products, marketing, 
financial control and management, de- 
sign improvement, preparation of cost 
estimates, and other related services. 
Without ARA assistance this center 
could not have been established. 

One of the best examples of how ARA 
is benefiting our State is what is known 
as the Braxton County project. In this 
case, ARA is providing a section 6 loan 
to assist in the construction of a new 
plant and the purchase of machinery 
and equipment for the manufacture of 
particle board, veneer, and plywood. 
Good industrial sites are not too plenti- 
ful in West Virginia and, in many areas, 
they are practically nonexistent. In 
Braxton County, a suitable site was 
available near the town of Gassaway. 
However, in order to have access to the 
site, it was necessary to bridge the Elk 
River. The State road commission was 
unable to fund the entire cost of the 
bridge under its allocations for second- 
ary roads and the new industry could 
not have been established had it not 
been for ARA. A public facilities grant 
to supplement the State’s funds will in- 
sure access to the new plant. Based on 
the assurance of access, the company 
will start construction of its new plant 
on August 1, 1963. Machinery will be 
ready for installation on November 1. 
The plant will be in operation shortly 
after the first of the year and plans to 
employ 347 workers when it becomes 
fully operational. 
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Although construction of this plant 
will not actually begin for about another 
month, the announcement of its approval 
has already stimulated local action. Two 
stores are remodeling and a third is con- 
structing a new building. The bank is 
completely remodeling; the hospital is 
building a $100,000 addition and a new 
restaurant is being constructed. These 
community improvements will all lead 
to increased employment. Without 
ARA, none of this would have taken 
place. 

So, Mr. President, the ARA has stimu- 
lated local initiative in my State of West 
Virginia. It takes time to get the 
economy moving when it has been stag- 
nant for many years—stagnant due to 
the absence of programs offering the 
type of assistance which can be afforded 
communities and businesses under the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

But with the ARA now extending a 
helping hand, our economically de- 
pressed areas have new hope and new 
incentive to prepare and support pro- 
grams for economic progress. Appre- 
hension and despair are giving way to 
optimism and activity in West Virginia. 

The hills of West Virginia hold the 
promise of innumerable fulfillments, and 
with the assistance of the ARA these 
could be realized. 

The needs of the economically de- 
pressed areas of our Nation cannot be 
ignored. The additional $455,500,000 
authorization of loan and grant moneys 
to the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion will assure these distressed areas 
that we intend for them to become eco- 
nomically healthy areas in an otherwise 
strong and sturdy America. 

I wholeheartedly support the legisla- 
tion before us today. I also salute and 
commend Senator Doveras, the author 
of the original act. 

His fight for this legislation over a long 
period of years has been rewarding to the 
people of my State and other States 
plagued with areas of faltering econo- 
mies. My people have benefited from 
his vision and his determined leader- 
ship. On behalf of my people, I express 
gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his compliments, 
which are largely undeserved, but which 
I must admit are pleasant. I also want 
to thank him for the work he has done 
in behalf of this legislation, both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, when the Senator was a distin- 
guished Member of that body, and also 
across the country and back home in his 
State of West Virginia. 

Mr. President, we are nearing the end 
of a long day. It is 20 minutes of 7 in 
the evening. This measure has been 
under consideration for approximately 
3 hours. Many excellent speeches have 
been made. I think it is apparent that, 
in their short period of existence, the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Area 
Redevelopment Administration have 
struck roots and have made great con- 
tributions to reducing unemployment, 
and that they give promise of still 
further improvements. 

I suppose the thought necessarily oc- 
curs to the relatively few persons who 
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are in the Chamber as to why, after all 
this discussion, I should rise at so late 
an hour and attempt to deal with this 
subject. 

Perhaps the handful of persons in the 
galleries and less than a handful of 
Senators on the floor, and the RECORD 
itself, deserve an explanation. The 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is an important 
document. It is read by most Senators 
and by all their staffs, by the clerks of 
committees, and by newspaper corre- 
spondents. It is the special favorite of 
the pundits who do not come on the Hill 
but get their knowledge for the most part 
by reading. It also has a circulation 
throughout the country of approximately 
40,000 copies. It is read by the opinion 
makers in various communities. It is 
not only found in the libraries of the 
communities and of the colleges, but it 
also is read in many newspaper offices. 

Thoughtful attorneys read it. The 
trade unions are reading it in ever-in- 
creasing number. Presidents and public 
relations experts of corporations are on 
the mailing list, as are trade associa- 
tions. Schoolteachers read it. Members 
of the League of Women Voters, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the like, are on the mail- 
ing list. 

So, in a very real sense, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp is an opinion maker. Of 
course, there is always history. We in 
Congress fondly believe that history will 
be interested in what we are doing. 
Sometimes I am inclined to believe that 
it is a false hope and an illusion; never- 
theless, the printed word is the best 
means for one generation to communi- 
cate with another. 

So in a semse I have no feeling of 
inferiority in taking the floor at this 
late hour to discuss the general aspects 
of the area redevelopment bill and the 
problems which created it. 

If I had spoken earlier at great length 
and had prevented other Senators from 
speaking, I would have felt bad. How- 
ever, since I do not imagine there will be 
any other Senators who will wish to 
speak on the area redevelopment pro- 
gram after I have concluded, I do not 
feel that I am displacing any of my col- 
leagues. 

Let me summarize very briefly the spe- 
cific changes which the proposed amend- 
ment to the act would make. 

In the first place, it would increase 
the amounts which are authorized to be 
outstanding for industrial or commercial 
loans for projects in urban areas from 
$100 to $250 million, and therefore, of 
course, is an additional authorization of 
$150 million. 

It would increase the amount author- 
ized to be outstanding for loans in rural 
areas of an industrial or commercial 
nature also from $100 million to $250 
million, representing an increase of 
$150 million in the authorization for this 
purpose. 

In the third place, it would increase 
the amount authorized for public facil- 
ity loans from $100 million to $150 mil- 
lion, an addition of $50 million. 

In the fourth place, it would increase 
the authorization for appropriations for 
public facility grants from $75 million 
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to $175 million, or an addition of $100 
million. 

In the fifth place, it would increase 
the annual authorization for appropria- 
tions for technical assistance from $4.5 
million to $10 million—an addition of 
$5.5 million. 

If we add all of these increases to- 
gether we get a total increase of $455.5 
million. 


I do not need to add for this sophis- 
ticated body, but perhaps I should do it 
for the Recorp, that of course these are 
authorizations or ceilings. They will 
have to be followed by appropriation 
bills, and the final amount may be dif- 
ferent from the amounts in the bill, but 
cannot exceed them. 

This explanation which I have made 
is particularly important in view of the 
fact that the Appropriations Committee 
has blocked the Treasury borrowing au- 
thority provision in the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, and requires appropriations 
for what otherwise would have been 
Treasury financing. In this connection, 
it is ironical that yesterday the Senate 
passed the Export-Import Bank bill, 
which provided $2 billion in Treasury 
financing for loans made to countries 
and projects abroad. It was passed by a 
vote of 73 to 1. We provided an au- 
thorization for $2 billion of Treasury 
financing to benefit people abroad and 
big business at home. I am somewhat 
struck by the names of the Senators who 
oppose and thus far have been able to 
block any Treasury financing for poor 
communities and the unemployed at 
home. I do not believe in holding in- 
dividuals up to too close scrutiny, but 
I am struck by the fact that if we look 
over the yea-and-nay vote on page 
11374 of yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, we find the names of every one 
of the Senators who signed the minority 
report denouncing the area redevelop- 
ment bill and the amounts of money 
contained therein. Billions of dollars 
may be drawn by Treasury financing to 
help American export concerns, but not 
1 cent, it is said, for amounts to be spent 
at home. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
yea-and-nay vote to which I have re- 
ferred be included in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The result was announced—yeas 73, nays 
1, as follows: 

Yeas—73: Aiken, Allott, Bartlett, Bayh, 
Bennett, Boggs, Burdick, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Carlson, Case, Clark, Cooper, Cotton, 
Curtis, Dirksen, Dodd, Dominick, Eastland, 
Edmondson, Ellender, Engle, Ervin, Fong, 
Gruening, Hartke, Hickenlooper, Hill, Hol- 
land, Jackson, Johnston, Jordan of North 
Carolina, Jordan of Idaho, Kefauver, 
Lausche, Long of Missouri, Magnuson, Mans- 
field, McGee, McGovern, McIntyre, McNa- 
mara, Mechem, Metcalf, Miller, Monroney, 
Morton, Moss, Mundt, Muskie, Nelson, Neu- 
berger, Pastore, Pearson, Prouty, Proxmire, 
Randolph, Ribicoff, Robertson, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Simpson, Smathers, Smith, Spark- 
man, Stennis, Symington, Talmadge, Tower, 
Williams of New Jersey, Williams of Dela- 
ware, Yarborough, Young of North Dakota, 
Young of Ohio. 

Nays—1: Thurmond. 
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Not voting—26: Anderson, Beall, Bible, 
of Cannon, Church, 


So the bill THLR. 3872) was passed. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. There are other pro- 
visions in the ARA bill before the Senate. 

There is a provision partly aimed to 
get away from some of the difficulties im- 
posed by the elimination of Treasury 
financing. Funds appropriated for the 
area redevelopment program are to re- 
main available until expended. If after 
having been appropriated they are not 
expended within a fiscal year, they may 
be carried over to subsequent years. This 
is a provision similar to the one for 
foreign aid. There is no reason why we 
should not have it for foreign aid and 
for technical assistance abroad. Sim- 
Marly there is no reason why we should 
not have it for domestic aid. 

S. 1163 also permits the required State 
or local contribution of 10 percent that 
is required for industrial or commercial 
projects to be repaid concurrently with 
the repayments of the financial assist- 
ance extended by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. We require a 
minimum of a 10 percent contribution 
by State or local groups in addition to 
the amounts loaned by the Area Re- 
development Administration. But this 
10 percent has always been at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole. Under the 
present act, it has to be repaid only 
after all other loans have been repaid. 
This provision was placed in the original 
act in order to require localities to take 
some risks, But I think that in its pres- 
ent form it is too stringent, too severe, 
because it gives to the local people the 
possibility of getting their money back 
only after 20 or 25 years. That is too 
long to wait. I think the repayment of 
the local contribution should be per- 
mitted to be made concurrently. 

There are two other minor changes 
which S. 1163 would make in the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

One amendment, which was adopted 
unanimously—I heard no opposition 
from the Republican side of the commit- 
tee—requires that construction workers 
on any private project financed by ARA 
are to be paid the prevailing wages as re- 
quired by the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The other minor but important change 
was made at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musxre]. It pro- 
vides that not only Federal Indian reser- 
vations would be eligible for designation 
as redevelopment areas, but also State 
Indian reservations. That means that 
the great Iroquois Nation in New York 
State would be eligible and, as I men- 
tioned earlier in the debate, the 
Penobscot Indians and, I believe, the 
Passamaquoddy Indians in Maine will 
now become eligible. 

I believe those are the main features of 
the bill, S. 1163, that is now before the 
Senate. But for the sake of the RECORD, 
I believe some concerted statement ought 
to be made as to why the Area Rede- 
velopment Act was ever introduced and 
why it was passed in the first place. 

It became obvious to many of us in 
the early 1950’s, when the overall 
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employment in the country as a whole 
was at a low percentage rate, that there 
were certain areas of the country where 
unemployment was high and where— 
even then—it had existed for a consider- 
able period of time. These pockets of un- 
employment became more and more 
marked as the 1950’s wore on. There 
were periods of prosperity in 1955 and 
1956, but unemployment was still high 
in those areas. 

So it became apparent that there were 
causes of unemployment unconnected 
with general factors. There were, of 
course, overall causes of unemployment 
which at times produced business reces- 
sions and depressions, and which might 
in certain cases produce a form of more 
or less permanent stagnation. But 
these were not the sole causes for all un- 
employment. Ido not wish to deprecate 
for one moment the importance of mo- 
nopoly and imperfect competition in 
depressing and repressing production 
by charging higher prices than would be 
true under competitive conditions. Mo- 
nopoly and imperfect competition neces- 
sarily restrict demand; and, in restrict- 
ing demand, restrict production and 
employment, and hence either help to 
create unemployment or divert labor into 
areas where work is less productive. 
This is a very important factor in retard- 
ing growth and employment. 

The failure of the monetary and bank- 
ing system to expand the monetary 
medium as output increases—repressing 
a potential employment increase by fail- 
ure to provide adequate credit or the 
charging of high interest rates, thus 
depressing business borrowing at a time 
when unemployment is high and indus- 
trial capacity is not fully utilized also 
brings about general unemployment. 
These are all causes; and frankly I think 
they are at work today. 

But there are also specific causes that 
create structural unemployment—unem- 
ployment which weighs heavily on 
particular localities. 

The most conspicuous case is in the 
coal-mining areas. There used to be 
half a million coal miners in the Nation. 
The great State of West Virginia had 
150,000 coal miners. My State of Illi- 
nois had between 80,000 and 90,000 coal 
miners. But the number of coal miners 
has diminished very greatly everywhere. 
This is due to the coming into use of 
other fuels, such as oil and gas, and also 
to automation in cutting, the carrying of 
the coal through the mine to the shaft 
or slope and up to the mine mouth, and 
loading. The result is that in my State, 
which once had 90,000 coal miners, there 
are now about 9,000. Almost compa- 
rable reductions have been made in other 
States. 

The output per man-day in a coal 
mine, which used to be between 3 and 4 
tons, now averages 13 tons. In some 
mines, it is as high as 30, 40, or 50 tons. 
In a strip mine, it can run into well over 
100 tons of coal per man-day. 

This is not the fault of the workers 
who have been thrown out of work. It 
is due to the fact that other fuels have 
been substituted and the output per 
man-day has been increased. Thus 
fewer workers are needed. But the con- 
sequence of all this is unemployment. 
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Coal-mining communities have been 
burdened with this heavy load of unem- 
ployment, which is not the fault of the 
people who live there, but is inevitably 
the consequence of improved industrial 
methods. 

Consider the regions of the country 
where natural resources have been 
largely exhausted. This is true in the 
cutover regions of upper Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and through 
sections of Maine and New Hampshire. 
These were formerly great forest areas, 
and the lumbering industry was a very 
important one. Trees were cut down, 
but new crops were not grown. Timber 
barrens were created, and the population 
was left stranded without hope of reem- 
ployment in the lumber industry. 

Consider copper mining in Tennessee. 
It spread ruin over the countryside. 
That industry has closed down and no 
longer provides the employment which 
it did before. 

Down East, due to the increase, 
for a time, of 3° or 4° in the tempera- 
ture of the Atlantic Ocean, the fishing 
industry has deteriorated. This is not 
the fault of the fishermen. They did 
not heat up the Atlantic Ocean. They 
were hurt by the change in the type of 
fish which inhabited the nearby seas. 

Then, of course, there are shifts in 
demand which can cause widespread and 
severe unemployment. I remember as a 
boy working in the twin cities of Glovers- 
ville and Johnstown, N.Y., a great glove 
center of the country. In a sense, gloves 
are now passé. But in the old days, 
women wore gloves up to their elbows. 
Aman did not dare to go out and make a 
call without wearing a pair of gloves; or 
if he did not wear them, they must at 
least have been folded in his vest pocket. 
This is a fashion that has gone by the 
boards. Gloversville and Johnstown, 
N.Y., are no longer the great glove cen- 
ters they once were. 

Hats are going in much the same way. 
Danbury, Conn., which was the center of 
the hat industry, has been hit by the 
bareheaded fashion which has swept over 
the country—a fashion assisted by our 
Chief Executive. This has created un- 
employment in Danbury and other 
places. Probably it is good for health 
and has increased sturdiness, but it also 
increases unemployment. 

Carpets, which formerly were essential 
for every middle-class home, also are 
passé. 

The family piano, which previously 
was a requirement, and upon which the 
daughter would play and practice, and 
which she would use as a musical instru- 
ment to accompany her dulcet tones as 
she sang, is not going out the window, 
but it is going out of fashion. There- 
fore, the piano industry has suffered. 

These are merely a few illustrations, 
which I take from the record of indus- 
trial change, and I cite them to indicate 
how people are thrown out of work by 
shifts and changes in demand, by the 
exhaustion of natural resources, and by 
improvements in technology and the de- 
velopment of substitute products. 

Next to the coal-mining area, prob- 
ably the textile regions of the country 
have been most severely hit. This is due 
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to a variety of reasons, but is chiefly due 
to the decrease in the total demand for 
textiles. The American flapper played a 
great part in that development. The de- 
crease in the length of skirts increased 
the demand for silk stockings, but 
diminished the demand for cotton and 
for wool. The heating of homes and 
apartments, and the use of closed auto- 
mobiles diminished the necessity for 
warm clothing in the wintertime. As a 
result, the total demand for such prod- 
ucts, particularly for wool, decreased. 
Then there were the substitutions for silk 
and cotton and wool of the synthetic 
fabrics made from cellulose. 

One who travels through the Merri- 
mack Valley, in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, sees the vacant mills along 
the Merrimack River, at Lowell, Law- 
rence, Nashua, and Manchester. These 
were abandoned for two reasons: The 
shift in demand and the movement of 
industry south. This change occurred 
not merely because of the lower wage 
scale in the South, although that was 
very real, and not merely because of the 
inducements the suuthern communities 
held out by their own redevelopment 
plans, by making loans to firms which 
would come there. They were pirating 
industry. But equally important the 
northern mills tended to use three-story, 
four-story, or five-story buildings, origi- 
nally erected close to waterfalls, but ex- 
tremely uneconomic and inefficient in 
terms of production layout. Raw mate- 
rials had to pass back and forth and up 
and down, and the plant layouts were 
highly inefficient; whereas in the South 
the new plants could be located outside 
the towns, in single-story factories which 
could have straight-line processes, and 
could have the advantages which could 
not be had in the North, with the old 
mills and the obsolete construction and 
layouts. 

So New England, in particular, suf- 
fered extremely from the shift in the 
textile industry. Many of the small 
woolen mills of Maine had to close. So 
did many other northern New England 
mills and the larger textile mills of 
Massachusetts. And the same decline 
in textile production come to pass in up- 
per New York State, in New Jersey, and 
elsewhere. 

Thus, coal mining and textile commu- 
nities were the hardest hit. 

Therefore it became apparent that 
there were structural causes of unem- 
ployment, unaffected by the broader de- 
terminants of unemployment such as 
monopoly pricing and inadequate bank- 
ing, monetary, and fiscal policies. 

Furthermore, in recent years another 
factor—automation—has been at work 
in the unemployment picture. There has 
been a great amount of automation on 
the farms. Tractors have displaced 
mules and horses. As a result, fewer 
people are needed to plow, to harrow, to 
harvest, and, in the case of cotton, to 
pick cotton; and also fewer are needed 
in connection with the production of 
other crops. 

So there has been a great displacement 
of farm labor; and from the cotton fields 
and the tobacco fields of the South hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes and whites 
have poured into the cities of the South 
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and also into those of the North and the 
Midwest—for example, into St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Washington. All of these 
cities have experienced this in-migra- 
tion. Also, from the small farms of the 
Midwest and from the farms of the West 
which have grown feed grains, wheat, 
vegetables, and other crops, have also 
come millions of people. In the last 
number of years probably 2 million fami- 
lies have left the farm; 10 million people 
have come into the industrial and urban 
centers, seeking work. This created real 
problems in the cities, because the ad- 
justment of those migrating was not im- 
mediate and automatic. 

What was the answer of the dominant 
business groups in the country to these 
problems? What was the answer of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and of the American 
Farm Bureau? Their answer was “Do 
nothing! the modern equivalent of lais- 
sez faire, which meant just that Let 
nature take its course.” They relied on 
automatic forces to solve the problem, 
which would drive down the standard of 
living in depressed and distressed areas, 
until millions of people would be forced 
to leave home and seek work elsewhere. 

This assumption disregarded several 
important facts. In the first place, men 
are not machines. Men have attach- 
ments to their homes, to their families 
and relatives, to their neighbors and 
their friends, to their churches, and 
their lodges, and to their gardens and 
their communities. Are these to be en- 
tirely disregarded? Certainly they are 
not disregarded in practice, and I do not 
believe they should be disregarded. Man 
is not an automaton or a machine, thank 
God. Man has sentiments which attach 
him to the place of his birth. 

Even the founder of laissez faire, 
Adam Smith, himself said, “Man of all 
commodities is the most dificult to be 
transported.” 

Secondly, a large proportion of the 
people in depressed and distressed areas 
owned their own homes. They had a 
financial as well as an emotional stake 
in their communities which made them 
reluctant to leave home and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Men would have 
to give up their homes, sell them, and 
undergo great financial sacrifice. 

In the third place, it was costly for the 
unemployed to go to centers of expand- 
ing employment. The costs of moving 
are high. It was by no means certain 
that one could obtain a job. The period 
of waiting created doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and was itself costly. Frankly, 
that was responsible for much of the 
frustration in our cities today. People 
have come North hoping and expecting 
to find jobs, and they have not found 
jobs. They feel frustrated. They want 
to lash out at the world. That is par- 
ticularly true in the case of youth, and 
particularly Negro youths from the South 
and from the mountains. 

I suppose people do leave the country- 
side, and there is no home left to which 
they can go back. Robert Frost has said 
that home is the place where they have 
to take one in when there is no place 
for one to go. But suppose the home it- 
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self has more or less disappeared? There 
is no place to which one could return. 
On humane grounds alone the facts 
would have justified an effort to bring 
some work to areas of high and per- 
sistent unemployment, rather than 
mercilessly forcing people out as they 
were forced in England under the en- 
closure acts. 

But there was another factor to justify 
the Area Redevelopment Act from a 
purely materialistic and economic point 
of view, namely, that the depressed com- 
munities had social and individual cap- 
ital which could be utilized if the popu- 
lation were stabilized, but it would 
have to be duplicated if that population 
were forced into other cities and other 
places. All those people had homes, and 
therefore housing. 

If they journeyed elsewhere, they 
would have to have new housing pro- 
vided for them, either in the form of 
houses themselves or additional apart- 
ment space or lodging space. The com- 
munities had schools already constructed 
to which their children could go, but, if 
they moved, schools would ultimately 
have to be duplicated in places to 
which they were going. Similarly new 
churches would have to be built to ac- 
commodate these masses of migrating 
unemployed. 

Local communities have streets and 
sidewalks. Those would have to be 
duplicated if the people moved elsewhere. 
Communities have water systems, tele- 
phones, and electric light connections. 
They have parks and community halls. 
They have a system of retail stores al- 
ready constructed and ready to serve the 
people. 

I have sometimes tried to find out the 
amount of social capital which is at- 
tached, so to speak, to each person as 
compared to the per capita amount of 
industrial or production capital. It is 
my belief that it runs into many thou- 
sands of dollars per person, and that in 
all probability it is approximately as 
great as, if not greater than, the invest- 
ment in factory buildings, machinery, 
and fixed capital required to provide a 
job inside a factory, a mine, a store, or 
an office. Therefore, if we can econom- 
ically retain those people in their com- 
munities the great advantage, is that we 
would utilize the existing social capital, 
and it would not require duplication else- 
where, thus enabling the savings which 
are made to be used in productive enter- 
prise, increasing the total flow of goods 
and services, and not merely duplicating 
what already exists. 

Therefore, in the long run, attempts 
to bring work to the distressed areas 
were not only humane, but economical 
in dollars and cents. 

This program of assistance to dis- 
tressed areas was sneered at as being 
sentimental. It was derided by the 
hardboiled. But many of us have been 
greatly cheered by the recent words of 
the late noble pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Pope John XXIII, 
which were quoted earlier today by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. I 
speak as a Protestant, so I think I can 
properly praise Pope John, not only for 
the two magnificent encyclicals which he 
sponsored, but also for the fact that his 


brought to the people, 
force people to go elsewhere for work. 

I point out that we are not proposing 
to freeze the population. We are not 
proposing to keep every community in- 
tact. We know there are processes of 
growth and decay, and that such proc- 
esses must go on. We merely say that 
it is inhumane and uneconomic to stand 
aside and allow mighty impersonal forces 
to throw farmers out of work and wreak 
destruction upon millions of persons. 

HISTORY OF ARA 


As far back as 1954 I asked a group of 
friends to set up a task force which 
would draft a bill to assist those areas of 
high and persistent unemployment. I 
pay tribute to those who have worked 
so faithfully and anonymously through- 
out the years. There is Mr. William 
Batt, who is now the Administrator, and 
Mr. John Edelman. There is Mr. Sol 
Barkin, the great former Senator from 
Michigan, and now president of the De- 
troit Edison Co.; Mr. Charles S. Murphy, 
now Under Secretary of Agriculture; and 
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worked, and in 1955 the first bill was in- 
troduced. But we quickly became aware 
of the fact that that first venture was 
only a part of the problem. As was 
brought out today in colloquy with the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN], it became apparent that 
rural poverty was probably worse than 
urban poverty. 

It also became apparent that there was 
a vast amount of underemployment 
among rural folk. After harvesting in 
the wintertime, farmers and their fam- 
ilies had a great deal of time on their 
hands. In this day in which modern 
methods of harrowing, cutting and bal- 
ing hay are used in the harvesting of 
crops, the number of hours thè farmer 
must work has been greatly decreased. 
Milking machines have reduced the work 
required in attending dairies. Replac- 
ing the horse with the motor tractor has 
decreased the amount of work necessary 
to take care of the farm. The REA has 
brought light to houses, pumps for water, 
and motive power for the grinding of 
feed, which has saved a great deal of 
time heretofore consumed in such chores. 
All those factors, plus the displacement 
of the farm trained labor, resulted in 
loss to the farmers and members of the 
farm family. It was recognition of that 
fact which caused us relatively early in 
our struggle to include a program for 
rural rehabilitation on an equal basis to 
that which was provided for industrial 
and commercial areas. 

The Appalachians, I suppose, are a 
prime example of economic distress in 
rural areas. The Appalachians are one 
of the most depressed areas in the coun- 
try. Starting in Pennsylvania, going 
down through West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, touching Virginia itself, moving 
down into the western slopes or north- 
ern slopes of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and indeed even Georgia, there 
are from 4 to 5 million Americans 
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of complete Anglo-Saxon stock—the 
purest Anglo-Saxons in this country, if 
that is a recommendation—who live on 
one of the lowest standards of living in 
the Nation. They are mountaineers, re- 
taining the language, the speech, and 
songs of Elizabethan England, whose in- 
comes are extraordinarily low because 
their farms are not large enough to en- 
able them to earn a decent living and 
because other industries have not been 
brought in to help them. With the de- 
cline of coal mining, their lot is even 
worse. 

Southern Illinois and the lands of the 
Great Lakes region are other examples 
of the same tendency. 

Let me emphasize that none of those 
who were sponsors of the area redevelop- 
ment bill ever claimed it was a cure-all 
for unemployment. I can truthfully 
testify that I constantly warned against 
such a belief. All we claimed was that 
the area redevelopment bill could be of 
some help in dealing with structural un- 
employment and that we should make a 
beginning, because this was a measur- 
able program upon which we could work. 

I shall not go into the tangled history 
of the long battle which we had to pass 
the bill. I prefer to let bygones be 
bygones. Suffice it to say that we got 
the bill through the Senate in 1956 in al- 
most the concluding: hours of the ses- 
sion, and the opposition party refused 
to allow it to be considered or brought 
up in the House. 

We tried again in 1957, and at one 
time I was so discouraged that I was 
about to give up. Frankly, I thought 
that I ought to abandon the effort. Then 
the group of men whom I have named 
gave me such encouragement that I had 
renewed hope. We went to work. In 
1957, the bill passed in the Senate. In 
1958, after a struggle, it was passed 
through the House, in the concluding 
days of that Congress. It went to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and he exercised a 
pocket veto. 

Like the old game of going to Jeru- 
salem, we had to go back to the start. 

We tried again in 1959. The bill 
passed in the Senate. In 1960 it was 
passed by the House. This time Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could not give it a 
pocket veto. Time did not permit him 
to do so. He could not kill the bill 
by silence. He killed it by an outright 
veto, in what I think was one of the 
most illogical, most incorrect, most hard- 
hearted presidential messages ever issued 
by a Chief Executive. 

Along the way many things were de- 
veloped that we realize were a part of 
a complete program. We did not want 
subsidies. We know the dangers that 
brings in. But we did believe that the 
Government could make low interest 
loans available to decent industries in 
areas of high and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

So the program basically was founded 
on the principle of loans, at rates which 
we hoped would meet the cost of bor- 
rowing, but which we believed would be 
much lower than the ordinary commer- 
cial rate and therefore would help to 
stimulate industry and to reduce un- 
employment, with all its consequent by- 
products. 
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So a fund of $100 million was set up 
for the depressed, industrial and urban 
areas; and $100 million for the rural 
areas of high unemployment and low 
income. 

Then we realized that a community 
should have some industrial facilities; 
that it was not sufficient merely to make 
a loan for a factory or for machinery, 
if a community did not have industrial 
water to attract new industry. 

In many cases what are called indus- 
trial parks are advantageous, for there- 
by one can construct a series of inter- 
connected small places which can be 
subdivided, where small industry can 
come in to take a given area, with com- 
mon facilities in the form of access 
roads, water and sewer, electricity, light, 
and telephone service. Then a small 
industry can rent a certain amount of 
space without having the heavy initial 
cost, which otherwise would be crushing. 
In other words, the community can pro- 
vide what the great English economist 
Alfred Marshall called “external econ- 
omies.” We provided $100 million for 
loans to communities for such public 
facilities. 

We knew that some communities 
would not be able to borrow and repay, 
and so we provided for appropriations 
of $75 million for grants. 

Of course, we realized that frequently 
these two forms of assistance—a loan and 
a grant—could be combined. 

As we went further along it became 
apparent that something else was 
needed. One cannot transform coal 
miners into textile workers without some 
training. One cannot transform farm- 
ers into sewing machine operators with- 
out training. So we provided a training 
program. In order to provide fully for 
this we provided not only for the cost of 
instruction, but also for subsistence dur- 
ing the period of training. 

I am proud to say that this training 
feature, which was adopted in 1961, was 
the pilot project which stimulated the 
first manpower retraining program on a 
much larger general scale, which shortly 
followed. 

CONDITIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 


Those were some of the main features. 
Now, I wish to say a word or two about 
our attempts to protect the public 
Treasury. 

We did not want these amounts given 
or loaned indiscriminately. We wanted 
them only in urban and industrial areas 
of high and persistent unemployment. 
I emphasize that. We tried to establish 
objective criteria which the administra- 
tors could use to determine whether a 
given locality was qualified. 

First we provided that unemployment 
must be at least 6 percent. Then I con- 
cluded that this was not rigid enough, 
that great numbers of young people 
would come onto the labor market, and 
it was not certain that industry could 
absorb them, and therefore we should 
have a further qualification. 

So we provided that in order for an 
urban area to be classified as eligible for 
area redevelopment it must have had 50 
percent above the national average of 
unemployment for 3 of the preceding 4 
calendar years, or 75 percent above the 
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national average for 2 of the preceding 3 
calendar years, or 100 percent above the 
national average for 1 of the preceding 2 
calendar years. In other words we 
aimed to take in areas which, in compari- 
son with the remainder of the country, 
were in the greatest of difficulty. 

We had some trouble in establishing 
criteria for the rural areas. But there 
was a series of standards which we con- 
sidered together—areas of low income, 
areas of low farm income, where the 
volume of production in terms of dollars 
was low, where there was substantial and 
persistent unemployment and under- 
employment, and where the Eisenhower 
administration itself had designated cer- 
tain counties as being distressed and as 
needing assistance. 

We also provided that the amount of 
Federal loans for industrial and com- 
mercial projects should never exceed 65 
percent of the project cost. Loans 
could be used for buildings, and, in cer- 
tain circumstances, for machinery and 
equipment, but never for working capi- 
tal. The communities or States had to 
provide at least 10 percent. Five per- 
cent of the total cost, as a minimum, 
from nongovernmental cost was to be 
repayable only after the ARA loan had 
been repaid. 

The emphasis was on trying to get 
local banks, local industries, the firms 
themselves, and the communities, to put 
in money to get the industries started, 
and the Federal Government was to give 
the basic help which would be a sort 
of seed which would enable other plants 
to grow. 

Roughly, that is the program which 
was put into effect, and which the ARA 
has been carrying out. They have desig- 
nated 142 urban and industrial areas 
as eligible for redevolpment. 

This has been done only after there 
has been cooperation with the local com- 
munities. Eight hundred and seventy- 
nine rural areas have been designated. 
There is a total of approximately 1,021 
of such regions. Fifty-four Indian res- 
ervations have been designated. 

These areas are shown on the big map 
in the rear of the Chamber, the red being 
the industrial areas, the pink being the 
rural areas, and the blue being those 
which are teetering on the edge, which 
have high unemployment, but which 
have not passed the time test of per- 
sistent unemployment. The distribution 
can be seen. It is not confined to a few 
States. It extends over a large portion 
of the country. 

There are approximately 37 million 
people living in these two groups of 
areas. That is 20 percent of the country. 
The people in these areas form one- 
sixth of the work force of the country, 
and they form one-third of the unem- 
ployed. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrROXMIRE] mentioned earlier in the 
afternoon, it is in areas of persistently 
high unemployment that the problem is 
most intense. 

It is estimated that there are 1,300,000 
unemployed persons in these areas. If 
we take 4 percent as the minimum to- 
ward which we are at the moment work- 
ing—and we hope it will go below that, 
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but this is our tentative target—there 

are approximately 700,000 unemployed 

in excess of the 4 percent point. We are 

trying to reduce that total of 700,000. 
ARA PROGRESS 

Now I wish to report the progress 

which ARA has been making. Congress 
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did not enact the law until 2 years ago. 
Then there was a delay in making ap- 
propriations. The staff had to be as- 
sembled, and preliminary rules and 
regulations had to be established. The 
program probably has not been in force, 
effectively, for more than 18 months. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point table 
No. 1, showing the financial assistance 
projects which have been approved. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


TABLE 1.—Vinancial assistance projects approved, as of June 15, 1963 


Industrial and 
States 


Number Investment 


Dollar amounts in thousands] 
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Public facility loans/grants 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, vir- 
tually every State is included—192 proj- 
ects have been approved, which call for 
a total investment by the Government 
of $69,685,000, or approximately $70 mil- 
lion. They will create 20,527 jobs. 

As to the public facility loans and/or 
grants, 107 of these have been approved. 
There is an investment of $45,539,000, 
with 21,762 jobs created, or a combina- 
tion of about $115 million and a little 
more than 42,000 direct jobs. 

If the figures are carried through, the 
average amount of capital per job is ap- 
proximately $2,760. 

These are only the direct jobs. When 
these persons are put to work, they will 
have more money in their pockets; they 
will buy more, which will put others to 
work in stores and elsewhere. They will 
contribute to their churches and char- 
ities. There will be a stimulative effect. 


In our calculations on the banking, 
monetary, and tax policy of the country, 
we have used the basic multiplier of four. 
Thus, a $10 billion tax cut would result 
in a net increase in demand of $40 bil- 
lion. I think that figure is relatively 
reliable. But we are not using any such 
multiplier as this for our purposes. We 
know that reduced employment has 
caused unemployment in local stores, 
and that there will not be the net stimu- 
lative effect that there would be in the 
case of a tax cut or a general program 
of public works. We have adopted the 
multiplier which the “right wing” says 
is true. 

The Chamber of Commerce uses the 
multiplier of 1.65, the figure 1 being the 
direct employment, and the .65, or two- 
thirds, being the indirect. We shall 
adopt, for the sake of argument, the 
Chamber of Commerce’s multiplier. If 


42,000 jobs were created, 65 percent of 
those jobs would amount to a little more 
than 27,000. That is the indirect effect. 
There would be 70,000 jobs in all—42,000 
plus 27,000, with spare hundreds. 

We are trying to reduce or eliminate 
the 700,000 excess of unemployment in 
the distressed areas. Therefore, we are 
one-tenth on our way. But this is not 
all. These represent only the jobs and 
projects which have been approved. All 
of us who deal with Government agen- 
cies know there is a pipeline of projects 
which have been submitted, which have 
not yet been approved, but which are 
being examined. 

I have in my hand a table—table 2— 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the Recor at this point, on 
pending projects, classified by States, 
type, amounts, and jobs. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Num- 
State — 
areas Amount 
40 5| $5,325 
22 14 5, 777 
1 1 470 
13 1 1 
48 2 1.044 
10 9 6, 429 
9 1 380 
4 3 4,031 
12 3 1, 300 |- 
73) 10 10, 804 
1 1 . 
1 3 3, 452 
9 4 2, 506 
18 8 1, 468 
gi 6 4,352 
2 1 40 
54 13 6, 734 
25 12 20, 408 
11 13 1,722 
7 6 OS ee 
10 2 1,917 
53} 19 12, 666 
18 15 3. 205 
60 3 1,196 
23 6 C ee S 
16 1 429 


TABLE 2.—Pending projects 


[Amounts in thousands} 
Num- 
Jobs State ber 
eligible 
areas 
$5,626 | 1,373 
5,875 512 
476 150 
217 25 
4, 405 878 
8,228 1,180 
380 72 
4,031 330 
1,300 354 
11, 324 1, 867 
7B 61 
3, 452 287 
2, 596 334 
1, 468 539 
4,829 908 
40 10 
21, 713 5, 251 
20, 408 1,915 
1, 762 701 
5, 616 639 
2, 066 630 
13, 290 2, 135 
9, 572 1,278 
2, 059 615 
3, 284 540 
480 38 
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Industrial and | Public facility Total 
Jobs 
um- Amount Num- Amount 
ber 


$737 3 $737 89 
1, 888 4] 1,888 385 
6, 950 3 7,023] 1,387 
SSS 3| 14,929 549 
12, 396 16 13,0 1, 765 
ä 1 50 4 
3, 661 15| 4,242 841 
8.523 19 7.20 2,228 
1.477 10 3,024 419 
8 80 83 80 
4,704 | ss] 1,28 
Ne 2| 1033 161 
5, 866 13] 61038 800 
26, 962 18 27,152 | 2,638 
1 3 738 108 
153 2 153 80 

3 182 181 

5 1 3a7 1551 

2| 03,643] 5192 

11 4,243] 1,087 

2| 2.884 219 

81,652 | 397| 317,156 | 47,865 


Mr. DOUGLAS. This table shows 
pending industrial and commercial proj- 
ects numbering 311, amounting to $235,- 
504,000. Public facility loans and 
grants, 86 pending, amounting to $81,- 
652,000. The total number of projects 
is 397, and the total amount is $317,- 
156,000; 47,865 additional jobs are in- 
volved. 

Applying the same 65 percent ratio, 
we get about 30,000 additional jobs in- 
directly created—30,000 plus 47,000 is 


77,000. We can be conservative, and say 
75,000. 

There is an additional 11 percent of 
unemployment above the 4 percent mark 
that we may reduce. Of course, not all 
of these ARA projects will be approved. 

Those are the jobs in the Federal pipe- 
line. However, out in the country there 
are projects incubating which will short- 
ly be put into the pipeline by application 
and which will be passed upon during 
the coming 2 years. 


I asked the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration to give me some figures on 
the jobs which they knew about and 
projects being planned for submission to 
ARA. I have before me table 3. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 3.— Potential projects being planned for submission to ARA 


Sees. 6, 7, and 8 
State 


8 | $3,388 | $1,882 | 420 
13 | 7,423 | 4.678 300 
5 1,125] 722 175 
47 | 16,652 | 9,952 | 3,102 
4487 407 10⁵ 
3 200 78 135 
14 8.705 4.458] 1. 802 
1 350 228 350 
4| 1,450] 838 220 
35 | 20,519 | 16,839 | 1,013 
14 | 10,787 5,982 2.640 
24 | 24,741 | 14,427 | 4,234 
81 | 21,492 | 13,340 | 1,790 
32 8.544] 5,263) (688 
6] 1,458] ‘949 287 
Arare 
isconsin........ . 
Minnesota 13 3,387 22 532 
REGION MI 
West Virginia. 24 11,478} 9,250} 1,464 
— CA 737| 275 
Kentucky. 14 3,118 2,031 321 
— 11 | 15,270 7.002 2750 
REGION IV 


{Amounts in thousands} 


Bec, 16 


Wyoming 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


REGION VI 


Oklahoma- 
New Mexico 
Kansas 


Secs. 6, 7, and 8 


960 

000 650 
512 
700 | 1,072 
308 | 6,370 
930 | 3,855 
475 271 
849 | 57,989 
636 | 1,113 
500 | 2,455 
500 900 
150 100 
117 


ers Serbe 


ats 
E 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In brief, this table 
shows the projects which are already 
known, and which are incubating but 
which have not been submitted to ARA, 
amounting to 712 in total and amount- 
ing to $471,232,000. The estimated ARA 
share is approximately $290 million. 
Approximately 50,000 jobs will be cre- 
ated if the plan is carried out, and if 
authorizations and appropriations are 
made. This means creation of an addi- 
tional 50,000 jobs, plus 33,000 jobs, or 
83,000 more jobs. 

In short, we are on our way. It would 
be cruel to cut this program off or to 
seriously abridge it at this point. 

I also have before me table No. 4, 
showing the distribution of jobs which 
could be created under increased funds 
authorization and jobs anticipated under 
current funds authorization, with a brief 
explanation of the method used. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
planation and table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the explana- 
tion and table were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE “DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS 
WHICH COULD BE CREATED UNDER INCREASED 
Funds AUTHORIZATION, AND JOBS ANTICI- 
PATED UNDER CURRENT FUNDS AUTHORIZA- 
TION” 

The table was prepared under the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. Jobs are distributed proportionately by 
State according to the degree of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in each State. 

2. It assumes equal and active participa- 
tion by each State. 

3. It assumes that the current authoriza- 
tion will be completely absorbed by projects 
already submitted—either approved or in 
process. 

4. The number of jobs to be created are 
based on an estimate that each job will re- 
quire an ARA expenditure of $3,000. 

5. The numbers of indirect jobs generated 
are based on the factor of 0.65 for every di- 
rect job. 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of jobs which could be created under increased funds authorization 
and jobs anticipated under current funds authorization 


Jobs possible under $450 


State G 


Jobs anticipated under 


million increase current authorization 


3, 060 1. 990 5, 050 1,301 1, 297 2, 598 
510 330 840 1,146 537 1, 683 
315 206 es ae NS! RES AS aN 

3, 285 2, 135 5, 420 2, 888 1,013 3, 901 

1,215 791 2, 006 121 1,223 1,344 
375 245 oe ee 72 72 
660 429 1,089 1, 235 310 1, 545 

Delaware. 480 312 rr Me yer Sn 
Distrint Of Cobama tha. occas . x . . ⅛ͤ ů————— . . 
Florida- 375 245 620 566 354 920 
000 1, 950 4, 950 1,650 1,625 3, 275 

10 138 348 336 205 5⁴¹ 

525 341 866 140 232 372 

4, 385 2, 850 7, 235 1,570 430 2,000 

2,730 1,776 4, 506 1,671 908 2, 579 
120 78 A SS PR A E T 
195 128 323 5 16 21 

8, 450 5, 494 13, 944 1, 939 2, 853 4.792 

2, 580 1,677 4, 257 66 1, 358 1, 424 
630 411 1,041 631 353 984 

1, 365 887 2, 252 1, 627 534 2, 161 

2,115 1. 376 3, 491 730 660 1,390 

22, 360 14, 534 36, 894 1, 460 2, 087 3, 547 

2, 220 „443 3, 663 211 650 861 

3, 830 2, 491 6, 321 1,135 438 1,573 

1, 365 887 2, 252 535 540 1,075 
885 575 1,460 135 38 173 
375 rH ee) ee ee = ae 

15 11 26 § [aces 5 
360 234 33 89 87 

6,035 3, 924 530 285 815 

1,125 731 35 402 437 

3,420 2,223 756 612 1,368 

2,880 1,872 360 1,702 2, 062 
285 11 1 4 

3. 300 2,145 159 1,339 1, 498 

2, 940 1,911 1.944 2. 957 4. 901 
580 377 480 444 924 

28, 875 18, 766 4, 620 3, 589 8, 209 

1,650 1,074 1,300 154 1, 454 

2, 610 I, 698 1,113 510 1, 623 
285 pS De a Ce pees 161 161 

3, 075 2, 000 3, 181 1, 400 4, 581 

3,225 096 1,941 2,362 4,303 
285 185 516 41 557 
195 S 80 80 
930 606 175 342 517 

1, 935 1,259 186 1,957 2, 143 

10, 337 6,719 1,984 4, 600 6, 584 

1,020 663 1,342 1, 425 

145 94 110 219 329 

45 r 150 150 
165 11 Te 61 61 
6, 540 4, 250 302 1,360 1, 662 
90 rr ERE tk | Je ee 
40,878 | 43, 895 84,773 


CRITICISMS OF ARA delay him unduly. I have tried, by 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
hour is late, and I know that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has been waiting for a long time 
to make his speech. I do not wish to 


making my speech at the end of the day, 
to cause my colleagues the least possible 
embarrassment. 

However, I wish to deal with a few crit- 
icisms, if the Senator from Oregon will 
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permit me, so that we may have an an- 
swer in the Recorp to the criticisms. 
When the program was started the criti- 
cism was made that the administration 
would scatter money lavishly. Now the 
complaint is being made that the admin- 
istration has been too slow in passing on 
projects. It is to the credit of Mr. Batt 
and his associates that they have moved 
cautiously, in the main. 

I point out that not only have we been 
compelled to start late, but that a great 
amount of prior work is required before 
a project is approved by ARA. 

First, other Federal and State agencies 
must provide the unemployment and 
income data which the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration will use in desig- 
nating areas eligible for Federal assist- 
ance. Although unemployment data 
were available for many urban areas, 
special studies were required to estab- 
lish the eligibility of many other areas, 
particularly the rural areas, for assist- 
ance. 

Second, after an area has been desig- 
nated, the local community must estab- 
lish a broadly based local organization 
representing a cross section of all ele- 
ments of the community to assess the 
economic conditions of that area and to 
act as the local coordinator for redevel- 
opment activities. 

Third, the local development group 
must prepare an overall economic devel- 
opment program—OEDP—for that area: 
that is, a local plan of action for creat- 
ing new jobs in that area. 

The importance of this point has been 
stressed by a number of Senators this 
afternoon. There is a local plan for 
creating new jobs in the particular area. 

The OEDP describes the economic 
characteristics of the area, assesses the 
problems which the area faces in gener- 
ating new industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity, states the potential for economic 
growth in that area, and on the basis 
of that information maps out a program 
to regenerate economic growth and cre- 
ate new employment opportunities in the 
local community. 

I cannot stress too much the fact that 
these plans are not produced from 
above; they come from below. 

Fourth, the OEDP must be approved 
by the appropriate State redevelopment 
agency. 

Fifth, the OEDP must be reviewed and 
approved by the Area Redevelopment 
A ation before any project can 
be approved for Federal financial assist- 
ance in that area. 

Sixth, an application for assistance for 
a specific project must receive State or 
local approval prior to its submission to 
— Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion. 

Seventh, a State or local agency must 
agree to supply the local 10 percent 
project cost contribution required by 
section 6(b) (9) (B) of the act. 

Eighth, the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration must review the project ap- 
plication for general compliance with 
the act prior to its submission to a 
“delegate” Federal agency for investiga- 
tion. 

I now come to a very important point. 
The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion farms out specific investigations to 
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a series of agencies. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration makes the investi- 


recommendations 
The Community Facilities Division of 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration passes on community facilities. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of La- 
bor pass on the training projects. So 
a great deal of work is farmed out. 
While this is advantageous, it also slows 
down the process. Our committee, in 
its report, recommended that a study be 
made to see whether the administration 
of the ARA program can be simplified. 
Ninth, after receipt by ARA of the 
delegate agency’s recommendations in 


either by 3 or disapproving the 
assistance requested 

Tenth, if approved, the terms of the 
loan or grant agreement must be com- 
plied with before any ARA funds can be 
disbursed. For instance, any local 
fund-raising drives, bond issue referen- 
dums, or stock subscription efforts must 
have been completed, and in the case of 
business loans, adequate working capital 
must have been secured. 

While things have moved somewhat 
slowly so far as ents are con- 
cerned, the record has been a good one. 

Another complaint is that in many 
projects too much money has been 
spent for each job created. I would be 
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the last to maintain that every project 
which has been approved is wise. There 
are some projects with respect to which 
the ratio of capital to jobs created is 
excessively high. 

I fully appreciate the importance of 
tourism. I realize that it is important 
for the White Mountains, for New 
Hampshire, for the Upper Lake Region, 
and for the Appalachians; but I also 
know that motels represent one of the 
most expensive types of investment that 
can be made in terms of jobs created. 
They require a very high ratio of cap- 
ital directly to jobs. So we included in 
our report a caution that the Area Re- 
development Administration should be 
careful in approving motel and hotel 
loans, and that, if possible, they hold 
them to somewhere near the average 
ratio of capital to jobs—somewhere near 
$3,000 per direct job. This may be an 
impossible goal. We are not insisting 
that it be followed in every instance, 
but we think it is a good general rule. 

I shall leave for tomorrow a consider- 
ation of criticism the interest rate now 
being charged on loans by ARA. I 
merely remark that the Small Business 
Administration does not charge more 
than 4 percent. The Small Business 
Administration takes the better loans 
and gives the poorer economic loans to 
Area Redevelopment. Frequently appli- 
cations will come to Area Redevelop- 
ment, and that agency will submit them 
to the Small Business Administration, 
which will approve them under their 
regular program and claim credit. Fre- 
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quently Area Redevelopment flushes the 
bird and Small Business Administration 
bags the bird and leaves to ARA loan re- 
quests which, from a business stand- 
point, might be less attractive. The act 
requires that that be done. 

I hope Congress will not increase the 
interest rate for area redevelopment 
loans above the rate for small business. 
The indirect effects should also be con- 
sidered. When unemployment is re- 
duced, relief payments are reduced, and 
local tax receipts are increased. The 
amount of surplus food that is given 
away is diminished. The crime rate is 
diminished. Community benefits are 
enormous. Such benefits should also be 
considered in fixing the interest rate. 

I have spoken at length only because 
of what I regard as the importance of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I still entertain 
the belief that people read the RECORD 
and that it is in the interest of a wise 
judgment and in the interest of a better 
writing of history that the Recorp should 
be made complete. 

I deeply appreciate all the kind things 
that have been said about me this after- 
noon. I know that Senators are exces- 
sively courteous and friendly, but I ap- 
preciate it. I have completed what I 
wish to say today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
comparing the ARA program with the 
SBA program be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Small Business Administration 


1. Term of loans. 


years. 
Sec. 


Sec. 7(a)—Business loans in urban rural development areas—10 


7(b)—Disaster loans—20 yı 


Area Redevelopment Administration 


Sec. 6—Commercial and industrial loans—25 years. 


2 Maximum amount of loan 


b. Eligibility.._-----eeeeonee Independen 
— asiani 


Sec. 501, Small Business N Act State development com- 
Lag et tis tas 
Sec. usiness Investment Act State and local develop- 


years (under certain conditions can be 20 years). 


8 
No authority ſor public faci facility loans. 
See. 7(a)--$350, um on Federal Government’s share of 


business loans to one borrower. 
ver oat) Disaster 10258 actual tangible loss suffered as a result of 


Ben DS 501— 48 much as — . — company’s total outstanding 
borro from all ot her sou 
See. ‘ads age or identifiable small business to be assisted 
(also — — to obtaining SBA financing, development com- 
be able to ors —— least 20 percent of cost of Lene 
see. N. 8 construc! , Conversion, or n: 
— —— _ nd equipment, facilities, supplies or ma wae — 
wor 
Seo. 7 0 3 usiness, or nonprofit institution as 
nearly as possible to its oration condition, 
Sec. 501—To stimulate and supplement the flow of equity capital 
-term funds to small business concerns. 


reent on SBA’s share of regular busi- 
— not located in classified 


or substantial and persistent labor surplus 
partment of Labor. 

)—3 percent on SBA’s share of loan. 

5 percent on SBA’s share of loan to small businesses not 
located in classified area of substantial or substantial and persistent 
— 14 4 percent on SBA s share of loan to smali businesses 

located in areas of 8 or substantial and persistent labor 
1 by, Department of Labor. 

roe eRe o of 1035 percent as SBA’s share of loan to small 

classified area of substantial or sub- 

— tr * . . surplus, 4 percent on SBA’S | share 

of loan to small businesses located in areas of substantial or sub- 

— 5 — and W labor surplus as classified by Department 


which 
for wholesale or 
eligible if 


le terms and are ni 
from other Goversuent agencies. 


cannot 


eligible 


supplied by nongovernmental sou 
Sec. 6—To 


ps 7—Public facility loans—40 years, 
on amount of loan, 
teeta ARA will finance not to exceed 65 percent of the aggre- 
gate cost to the applicant eating all other Fe Federal aid in 
nection with the und ing) of any 


qualified 
g funds, or 35 percent, are to Des ‘available to 


At least 10 percent of the aggregate cost must 
by the State or subdivision, communit 


loan; and not less than 5 percent of of the aggregate cost must be 


cost. 


finance any project Within a a redeve area; for the 
purchase or development of land and facilit case of 
8 need, — and equipment). For industrial 
and commercial usage the consi of new build- 
ees the rehabilitation’ of a E or unoccupied — 
es alteration, conversion, or enlargement of 


existing b 
Area Redevelopment Act under sec. 6 prohibits loans for wor! 
— Also prohibits, under certain circu: 
establishments relocating from one area to another, 


Sec. 6—Interest rate shall be equal to rate of interest paid by the 
Secretary 


of the Treasury plus 34 of 1 percent to cover adminis- 
trative expenses. 
Sec. 7—Interest rate shall be equal to the rate paid on funds obtained 
from U.S. Treasury plus 14 of 1 percent per annum. 


No limitation as to size of business. Meant must show that 


financial assistance is not 8 aaa le private lenders 
or other Federal Government agencies on reasonable terms. ARA 
ma; e ee 
See. 
Under sec. 7 ARA can lend ‘ade funy pate to 
—— r Which 
would compete with an existing privately on utility 
unless Sta’ tate Fequbstory Bony deen tate 8 


in service. 
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Small Business Administration Area Redevelopment Administration 
Oollatera ] See, 7 Real estate chattel mortgage; assignment of certain | Sec. G— Loans to 77 secured b: 
5 ice — or parahaaes —.— ſor 5 mortgage or 8 sash other sor form of securit: —.— „„ 
assignment of current accounts receivable the jurisdiction in which the project fs loea to secure real estate 
See. 8. 70170 specific collateral requirement. Applicants must ee 
pledge whatever collateral can provide, 


teral shared eq — funds borrowed by develop- 
ment ae oompany Sen other so 
Sec. 502—Co! that will assure repayment. Ist 
lien on the project. 
7. Grants for public facilities Cannot make grants. 


S. Technical and uetion >e 8—Empowered to provide technical, production, and man- 
assistance. go? — — Gives guidance and counsel 
e Policies, principles, and practicey of geod manage: 

and on po prac manage- 

ment. Makes a complete inventory of all production of 

siness 2 Ascertains the means by which pro- 


small bu concerns. 
ductive ca: of j business concerns can be most effectively 
utilized, Its with Federal agencies roa obtains 
appropriate technical and production information pine 2 
concerning utilization of Be ween capacity of small bi 
concerns. 

9. Urban renewal_.............-} Secs. 7 501, and 502—Assists concerns affected by 

ae eee ported highway relo- 

cation projects 


See. 8—Empowered to make grants for land acquisition or develop- 
ment for public facility usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
xpansion, or improvement of public facilities within a 
after certain findings are made by the Secretary 


erce. 

= 10 and Lee “oa to — aaa oap genet 
enterprises ve ent areas an areas, techni 

information, mar! . or ad vice obtained ſrom 


other Federal Government agencies which will be useful in allevi- 
ating or preventing exeessive unem: tor — eremployment 
in such areas. Provides to redevelopment 
areas evaluating needs ex and developing poten- 


Secretary certifies to Urban Renewal — ter ae os 
cuz city, or muniei as a redevelopment arca 
ce under ARA an = assistance under N A 
— Tithe I of Housing Act of 1949, 


Sec. 1 


10. Occupational training No authority. See. 16— Secretary of * in consultation with Secretary of Com- 
1 merce and Secretary ture Samiaa the 2 
— or retrain ada fra un ed and retary. of Labor 
n — . 
elfare on 
8 iota hy ne. 

11. Retraining subsistence pay- No authority. See. sy pe Ah i 0 45 in consultation with Secretary of Com- 
merce an may enter into agreements 
with Bint —— whieh Toe 4 t areas are located — Secretary 
of Labor its to 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from IIlinois 
for the able, scholarly analysis of the 
area redevelopment legislation that is 
pending before the Senate. Once again, 
the Senator from Illinois has been a 
great educator in the Senate, for he has 
taken a most difficult subject and has 
explained it in simple and understand- 
able language. His explanation will be 
most helpful to Senators who recognize 
their obligation to read the Record to- 
morrow before they cast their votes on 
this important piece of proposed legis- 
lation. 

The account given by the Senator from 
Illinois of the long, hard fight that ex- 
tended over a period of years to pass area 
redevelopment legislation is a great les- 
son for young people to read these days, 
because it teaches again the lesson of 
perseverance and also a great lesson that 
those in political life and in the legisla- 
tive process must never forget; that is, 
that more often than not great pieces of 
legislation are finally passed on the basis 
of platforms of repeated defeats. But 
finally the public takes note, as the pub- 
lic did in connection with the area rede- 
velopment program, and makes its will 
known. Then Congress is inclined to 
follow the will of the public. 

During the course of his remarks, the 
Senator from Ilinois paid deserved trib- 
ute to Mr. William Batt, Director of the 
Area Redevelopment Agency. I know 
Mr. Batt very well and consider him to be 
an outstanding, dedicated publie servant. 
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I am proud that at the very beginning 
of the area redevelopment program two 
able Oregonians were in on the ground 
floor, so to speak, to help to develop the 
policies of the area redevelopment 
organization, policies which, in my judg- 
ment, have stood all the tests of criti- 
cism and have proved to be sound proce- 
dures. I refer to Mr. Daniel L. Goldy, 
who is no longer with the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, but is now with 
the Department of Commerce; and to a 
former student of mine, an able lawyer, 
Mrs. Cecelia Galey, who has done re- 
markable work in analyzing the various 
project application proposals that have 
been submitted. 

Before I turn to the subject I rose to 
discuss, I point out that my State, as the 
map posted in the Senate Chamber 
shows, includes a rather large area of 
serious economic disruption. For some 
time it has had a great amount of un- 
employment. I know that pending at the 
Area Redevelopment Administration are 
some applications for assistance under 
the program. Our State has one area 
which, in my opinion, is unquestionably 
the most depressed area in the Nation. 

We hear much about the Appalachian 
region. It certainly is a seriously de- 
pressed area; and I shall do everything 
I can, as I have in the past, to bring to it 
all the assistance that any Government 
program, such as the area redevelopment 
program, makes available to it. I shall 
support new and additional programs to 
relieve this depressed area. 


But my own State of Oregon is not 
without serious depressed areas, too. 
One of them is the Astoria area. I do 
not intend to let this opportunity pass, in 
view of the fact that Senators are dis- 
cussing the area redevelopment program, 
without pointing out that the present ad- 
ministration, as was the case with the 
previous one, continues to have a great 
responsibility to do what Government 
should do to come to the aid of the peo- 
ple in the Astoria area. 

The Government has caused that de- 
pression; the Government is responsible 
for the exceedingly large number of 
vacant stores on the main streets of 
Astoria; the Government is responsible 
for the moving out of that area of many 
hundreds of families; and the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the frantic pleas 
which the Oregon congressional delega- 
tion receive week in and week out from 
the people of this area for assistance 
from the Federal Government—not for 
assistance by way of charity or by way 
of aid they do not deserve, but by way 
of asking the Federal Government to do 
something to correct a situation which 
the Federal Government itself has 
caused, for in recent years the growth 
of the economy of this part of the State 
was caused by the Federal Government 
when it located at Astoria a naval base 
known as Tongue Poimt. This base cost 
the Federal Government more than $14 
million. It has family housing units 
which will accommodate more than 500 
families. It has many houses which I 
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would love to own and to live in, for 
ranking naval personnel know how to 
see to it that adequate homes for their 
use are built. That is particularly true 
of admirals. These are permanent 
homes. They are spacious; some of them 
are luxurious. The buildings on the base 
are as permanent as the Government 
buildings along Constitution Avenue in 
Washington, D.C. They are magnificent 
buildings, But the base is now vacant. 
Various manipulations in an attempt to 
junk it are under way, while this admin- 
istration, through its various depart- 
ments, is calling for new installations, 
elsewhere, for new Government activi- 
ties, the building of which will cost the 
American taxpayers huge sums of money. 

In all fairness to the President of the 
United States, I wish to say he has come 
to recognize this problem. On numerous 
occasions the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation has impressed upon him the un- 
fairness of the Federal Government it- 
self in its handling of the Tongue Point 
base. In fairness to the President, I 
wish to say that he appointed Mr. Ralph 
Dungan, one of his aids at the White 
House, to do everything he could to see 
whether a Federal use for this property 
could be found. Also in fairness to 
the President, I wish to say that when 
we presented to him incontrovertible 
evidence that the General Services Ad- 
ministration seemed to be bound, deter- 
mined, and bent upon junking this prop- 
erty for a small fraction of its value, the 
President issued an order to stop that 
until at least further opportunity was 
given the White House and the admin- 
istration to find a Federal use for the 
property. 

Mr. President, I have been very un- 
happy, and still am, about the handling 
of this matter by the General Services 
Administration, for although we have 
been able to stop the General Services 
Administration from practically giving 
away the property—from selling it for a 
small fraction of its true worth, while 
using the alibi, which invariably is used 
by Government agencies which want to 
dispose of so-called surplus property— 
namely, that there is a high cost of 
maintenance—I repeat that it would be 
better for the Federal Government to 
pay the maintenance cost—in other 
words, the cost of heating the buildings 
and keeping supervisory personnel 
there—for another year or more, until a 
Federal use for the property is found, 
rather than sell the property for only a 
fraction of its true value. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that in 
Oregon this became a heated political 
issue, as well as a very serious economic 
issue. Some Oregon business interests 
sought to obtain the property for but a 
small fraction of its true value; but thus 
far I have succeeded in persuading the 
President of the United States to inter- 
vene and to prevent the General Services 
Administration from disposing of the 
property at such a ridiculously low 
price—$950,000. In fact, I have called 
for an investigation of the true invest- 
ment of the Federal Government in the 
property, for although the figures given 
to me show that the Federal Govern- 
ment invested in excess of $14 million 
in the property, recently I have been ad- 
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vised by former Government officials, 
who were in on the building of Tongue 
Point in the first place, that stored in 
some Federal depository are records 
which will show that the Tongue Point 
base cost at least twice that much, and 
may have cost as much as $40 million. 

So I shall do all I can to run down 
those allegations and to ascertain the 
extent to which they are factual. 

A few days ago the Governor of Ore- 
gon was in my office in the Senate Office 
Building. He came to this city at the in- 
vitation of the President, to attend the 
luncheon the President gave for a group 
of Governors, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with them some of the problems 
in connection with civil rights. The 
Governor came to see me in advance 
of that meeting with the President. The 
Governor and I cooperate on all mat- 
ters involving Federal-State problems. 
Although he is a member of the oppo- 
site political party, I have never permit- 
ted partisanship to enter into the situa- 
tion—and I am pleased to say he has 
followed a similar course of action in 
our relationships—when it comes to do- 
ing all we can for our State on the ba- 
sis of the merits and the facts in con- 
nection with all Federal-State matters. 
The Governor told me that he thought 
it was of the greatest importance that 
we try to work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Tongue Point issue which 
would be to the economic benefit of our 
State; and he expressed to me apprecia- 
tion for the work which I and my col- 
leagues on the Oregon congressional 
delegation have been doing in connec- 
tion with the attempt to get a Federal 
use assigned to the Federal installa- 
tion at Tongue Point. 

I was advised that it was subsequently 
made clear to the President of the 
United States that the representations I 
had made with regard to the importance 
of Tongue Point to the economic welfare 
of my State, and particularly the de- 
pressed area in Astoria, were completely 
accurate. I understand that the Presi- 
dent gave assurances that he so under- 
stood, and that he was urging his aids 
to do everything possible to find a Fed- 
eral use for Tongue Point. 

Subsequently, I received. a letter from 
Mr. Ralph Dungan, who is the aid to 
the President assigned to the task of 
doing everything possible to find a Fed- 
eral use for Tongue Point, assuring me 
of the President’s continued interest in 
and concern about Tongue Point and its 
relationship to the economy of Oregon, 
and the effect that Federal use of the 
installation would have on resolving 
some of the economic depressed problems 
that confront the people of the Astoria 
area. 

Mr. President, some weeks ago GSA 
publicly announced that bids would be 
received on June 24 from concerns, in- 
dividuals, or industries that might be 
interested in buying the Tongue Point 
property. Speaking for a unanimous 
Oregon delegation, including the Demo- 
crats and the Republican in the delega- 
tion, I protested that procedure of the 
GSA. I was afraid that it would create 
a false impression and arouse false hopes, 
because GSA was asking for bids on the 
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property and it was feared GSA would 
sell the property to the highest bidder. 

As I read the advertisements issued 
by GSA, I felt that that would be a 
justifiable interpretation that the aver- 
age citizen who did not read the fine 
print of the Surplus Property Act might 
very well assume. On the basis of the 
vigorous protestation of the Oregon dele- 
gation, a meeting of the delegation was 
held in my office several weeks ago with 
Mr. Dungan and Mr. Boutin, the head 
of GSA. We were given assurance, first, 
that under the law GSA was under no 
obligation to accept any bid, including 
the highest bid, to sell property merely 
because bids had been called for. Sec- 
ond, we were assured that under no cir- 
cumstances would Tongue Point be dis- 
posed of at sale until late next fall, and 
that there was no assurance that it 
would be sold then. Third, in the mean- 
time, Mr. Dungan, representing the 
White House, made it very clear to the 
Oregon delegation that every possible ef- 
fort would be made for the Government 
to find a Federal use for this very ex- 
cellent installation, which is sorely 
needed in order to do economic justice 
to the people of this area. 

I make these statements because I 
think they are very apropos to the area 
redevelopment debate. I make them be- 
cause we continue to receive telegrams, 
letters, and some telephone calls express- 
ing great concern on the part of the 
people in the area who fear that because 
these bids are being taken, it means the 
fight for Federal use of Tongue Point 
has been lost. 

On the floor of the Senate tonight I 
assure the people of my State that it has 
not been lost. I assure the people of 
my State that the taking of these bids 
creates no right whatsoever in the high 
bidder that he will automatically be 
awarded the property because he made a 
high bid. If it should come to pass that 
no Federal use of the property is found 
by the Federal Government, the prop- 
erty, of course, will be sold at what is 
referred to as a private sale or to a pri- 
vate individual or company. The senior 
Senator from Oregon and his colleagues 
in the Oregon delegation at such a time, 
in crossing that bridge, if we must take 
that fork in the road, will do our very 
best to see to it that the property goes 
to some private purchaser that can make 
available to the economy of our State the 
greatest possible employment flowing 
from a private use of the property. 

But no proposal for private use of the 
property has been submitted yet that 
would come anywhere near benefiting 
the State as would Federal use of the 
property for a needed Federal installa- 
tion. 

This morning I listened to Commis- 
sioner Keppel testify before the Subcom- 
mittee on Education, of which I happen 
to be chairman, about the great need for 
a mass vocational training program in 
this country. If we are going to meet 
the crisis being created by automation 
and if we are going to do the job of re- 
training people to acquire new skills so 
that the unemployed can be reemployed, 
we must act. As was pointed out by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] a 
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few minutes ago, a large percentage of 
those people are not employable for the 
reason, as he said—and I paraphrase 
him correctly—that we cannot make tex- 
tile workers out of farmers until they 
are retrained, and we cannot make me- 
chanics out of coal miners unless they 
are retrained. It is very difficult to say 
that this problem in education is more 
important than some other problem in 
education, because they are also impor- 
tant. But I am not sure that if anyone 
should put me on the spot and say, “All 
right, now, we will give you just one pro- 
gram by way of an education bill this 
year,” I am not sure that I might not 
answer that request by proposing that 
we adopt Commissioner Keppel’s recom- 
mendations for a mass vocational train- 
ing program, because we must put people 
to work. 

The area redevelopment program, of 
which I have been an ardent supporter 
from the beginning, seeks to do that. 
A vocational training program likewise 
would do it. 

So when Commissioner Keppel was 
making this plea for substantial appro- 
Priations for the establishment of a 
major vocational training center, I asked 
him if he would permit me to interrupt 
for a “commercial” for a moment. I 
said: 

I not only heartily endorse the Commis- 
sioner’s proposal, but I wish to state there 
is one such program in being. There is one 
which, with a small expenditure for a little 
refurbishing, would give you that vocational 
training center; and that is the Tongue 
Point installation. 


As I said at the hearings this morning, 
I have also suggested, as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that one of the greatest foreign aid pro- 
grams we could indulge in, rather than 
the many wasteful features of foreign 
aid on which I have been commenting 
daily on the floor of the Senate in short 
speeches—as I shall continue to do until 
the final vote is taken on foreign aid— 
would be to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the chairman of the board of 
International House at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia who, some 
months ago, appeared before the State 
Department and pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of a vocational training center 
on the west coast, of one in the Middle 
West, and of one on the east coast; urg- 
ing, on the east coast, the expansion of 
a pilot program that was started a year 
ago this summer at Lincoln University. 
His name is Mr. Frederick Rarig, gen- 
eral counsel of Rohm and Haas, of Phil- 
adelphia, who is one of the most brilliant 
lawyers whose mind I have ever seen 
work. He pointed out that our foreign 
exchange student program is a fine 
thing, but misses its mark in many, 
many instances, and that what is needed 
is to go into Africa, into Latin America, 
and into southeast Asia, into the villages 
and hamlets, and bring from them to the 
United States able young men and 
women. 

These young men and women, we 
know, are not trained or prepared to go to 
college, but they possess the capacity, the 
intellect, and the ability for training 
themselves in vocational fields in various 
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skills. They could go back to their ham- 
lets and villages both as teachers and as 
doers, to teach others in underdeveloped 
areas the skills they learned in the United 
States and to take positions of economic 
leadership in their communities, also 
earrying with them the prestige and 
the good feeling and understanding of 
the American way of life that such a 
sojourn of 6 to 9 months or a year in 
such vocational training centers would 
bring. 

I am keenly disappointed that there 
is such a lack of imagination in the State 
Department with respect to such a pro- 
posal as that which Mr. Rarig has made. 
I think what the State Department needs 
in connection with the whole foreign aid 
program is some vision, some imagina- 
tion, and some determination to see to it 
that we do something for the benefit of 
people and get away from so much gov- 
ernment-to-government relationships. 

There are such facilities as Tongue 
Point made to order, which should not 
be wasted, which could be used for a 
combination of a vocational training 
center for young men and women taken 
from the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, as well as for a vocational re- 
training center for many of the unem- 
ployed in our own country and for many 
of the school dropouts whom Commis- 
sioner Keppel was talking about this 
morning. 

We cannot run away from the school 
dropout problem. If my colleagues in 
the Senate will take a look at the cold, 
hard, ugly statistics which Commissioner 
Keppel presented to the committee this 
morning—and I shall discuss them later 
this week or next week, to show their 
relationship to unemployment problems 
in this country—they will see that there 
is no answer other than the answer Com- 
missioner Keppel suggested. We must 
provide the necessary facilities and 
means for taking care of the school drop- 
out problem. 

I relate that to my President, and to 
Mr. Dungan—to the Tongue Point issue, 
also—because it gives another opportu- 
nr if we put the recommendations of 

Mr. Keppel to work, to find a productive 
use for Tongue Point. 

Mr. President, I shall now turn to the 
subject I rose to discuss. The comments 
of the Senator from Illinois inspired me 
to present the subject matter that I have 
presented on this whole problem of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to 
see to it that we get on with the program 
of doing something about retraining the 
presently unemployables in this country, 
who are made unemployable because of 
the great forward march of automation. 


CONTINUANCE OF EXISTING RE- 
DUCTION OF EXEMPTION FROM 
DUTY ENJOYED BY RETURNING 
RESIDENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreements to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6791) to continue 
for 2 years the existing reduction of the 
exemption from duty enjoyed by return- 
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ing residents, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agree to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cartson conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


WELCOME TO ATLANTIC CITY IN 
1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, today the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee selected Atlantic City, 
N.J., as the site of the next Democratic 
Convention. We of the Garden State 
are looking forward to our welcome re- 
sponsibilities as hosts to the convention 
delegates, the working press, and the 
many thousands of other persons who 
will come to our fine seaside resort next 


year. 

Atlantic City has already proved to be 
a splendid site for some of the greatest 
conventions held anywhere. Now, for 
the first time, it will become the scene of 
a national political convention. No bet- 
ter choice could have been made. Any- 
one who has been to Atlantic City knows 
that it offers excellent facilities for the 
hard work of a convention, as well as 
attractions for relaxation, too. 

The convention hall itself, recently 
modernized at a cost of $3.5 million, 
offers 320,000 square feet of space, 34 
meeting rooms seating 125 to 35,000, a 
new weather-protected traffic tunnel, 
escalators serving 3 levels, and per- 
sonnel who know how to help make a 
convention pleasant and productive. 

Motels and hotels are close to the con- 
vention hall; and they are close, too, to 
the famous sea, sand, and surf of At- 
lantic City. The Atlantic Ocean is one 
of the best assets that a convention 
could have, and the Democrats will have 
it in 1964. 

Next year had already promised to be 
a memorable year for the Garden State 
because we will celebrate the 300th an- 
niversary of our State. The welcome 
mat was already out for tercentenary 
visitors and for those who will stop in 
New Jersey when they visit the New 
York World's Fair of 1964-65. Those 
who come to the convention can thus 
make their trip serve three memorable 
purposes. 

New Jersey will be ready to greet all 
visitors in 1964. Governor Hughes and 
all those who worked to bring the con- 
vention to New Jersey are proud that our 
invitation has been accepted. We will 
be looking for our guests on the board- 
walk of Atlantic City. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE 
CORPS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 


June 24 the President participated in the 
official inauguration of the West German 
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Peace Corps, which is called the German 
Development Service. The new Peace 
Corps unit, which is patterned on the 
American Peace Corps, will in the near 
future place 1,000 volunteers in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America, Commenting on the 
achievements of our own Peace Corps, 
the President eloquently stated: 

It has given us an opportunity to harness 
the idealism which is I think in all free 
people, has given us an opportunity to be 
of assistance, not merely in the cold field of 
economic help, but in the human relations 
which must exist for a happy understanding 
between people. 


The establishment of the Peace Corps 
program in other countries is, I believe, a 
great tribute to the remarkable success 
of our own Peace Corps program. In 
addition to the German Peace Corps, 
others will soon be launched in the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, Norway, and Argen- 
tina. As the first phase of its new pro- 
gram, Argentina next year will supply 
several hundred teachers to other Latin 
American countries. This is but the first 
stage of a long-range program to provide 
large-scale assistance in the educational 
field to other Latin American countries 
where an acute shortage of teachers 
exists. 

I would like once again to congratulate 
the international Peace Corps movement 
and those responsible for the success of 
our own Peace Corps. The Peace Corps 
in the United States is now 2 years old 
and the Director, Mr. Sargeant Shriver, 
has recently given us an excellent ac- 
count of the first 2 years’ work. In an 
article in the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs entitled Two Years of the Peace 
Corps,“ Mr. Shriver describes the 
achievements and problems encountered 
and surmounted in establishing this bold 
new program, truly one of the pioneering 
programs of the New Frontier. 

Mr. President, I am gonored to have 
had a part in the development of this 
program. I recommend this article and 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Recor» at the conclusion of 
my remarks. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in today’s 
New York Times giving the President's 
remarks at the inauguration of the 
Peace Corps in Germany be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two YEARS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


(By Sargent Shriver) 

Oscar Wilde is said to have observed that 
America really was discovered by a dozen 
people before Columbus, but it was always 
successfully hushed up. I am tempted to 
feel that way about the Peace Corps; the 
idea of a national effort of this type had 
been proposed many times in past years. 
But in 1960 and 1961 for the first time the 
idea was joined with the power and the de- 
sire to implement it. On November 2, 1960, 
Senator John F. Kennedy proposed a Peace 
Corps in a campaign speech at the Cow 
Palace in San Francisco. Thirty thousand 
Americans wrote immediately to support the 
idea; thousands volunteered to join. 

The early days of the Peace Corps were 
like the campaign days of 1960, but with no 
election in sight. My colleagues were volun- 
teer workers and a few key officials loaned 
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from other agencies, “I use not only all the 
brains I have, but all I can borrow,” Wood- 
row Wilson said. So did we. Letters cas- 
caded in from all over the country in what 
one writer described as “paper tornadoes at 
the Peace Corps.” The elevators to our origi- 
nal two-room office disgorged constant 
sorties of interested persons, newspaper re- 
porters, job seekers, academic figures, and 
generous citizens offering advice. Every- 
where, it seemed, were cameras, coils of cable, 
and commentators with questions. 

An organization, we know, gains life 
through hard decisions, so we hammered 
out basic policies in long, detailed discussions 
in which we sought to face up to the practical 
problems and reach specific solutions before 
we actually started operations. We knew 
that a few wrong judgments in the early 
hours of a new organization's life, especially 
a controversial Government agency, can 
completely thwart its purposes—even as a 
margin of error of a thousandth of an inch 
in the launching of a rocket can send it 
thousands of miles off course. And we knew 
the Peace Corps would have only one chance 
to work. As with the parachute jumper, 
the chute had to open the first time. We 
knew, too, that a thousand suspicious eyes 
were peering over our shoulders. Some were 
the eyes of friendly critics, but many be- 
longed to unfriendly skeptics. The youth- 
fulmess of the new administration, partic- 
ularly the President, enhanced the risk; an 
older leadership would have had greater im- 
munity from charges of “sophomorism.” 

Even the choice of a name took on serious 
overtones. The phrase “Peace Corps“ was 
used in the original San Francisco speech, 
but many of our advisers disliked it. 
“Peace,” they claimed, was a word the Com- 
munists had preempted, and “Corps” car- 
ried undesirable military connotations. We 
did not want a name contrived out of initials 
which a public relations firm might have 
devised; nor did we want to restrict par- 
ticipation in the program by calling it a 
youth corps. What we did want was a name 
which the public at large could grasp emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. Whatever 
name we did choose, we would give it con- 
tent by our acts and programs. We wanted 
it, also, to reflect the seriousness of our ob- 
jectives. We studied dozens of other names 
and finally came back to the original. Peace 
is the fundamental goal of our times. We 
believed the Peace Corps could contribute 
to its attainment, for while armaments can 
deter war, only men can create peace. 

The ambitiousness of the name, of course, 
was only one reason for early skepticism 
about the Peace Corps. Fears were voiced 
that it might be a “second children’s cru- 
sade.” I was astonished that a nation so 
young had become so suspicious of its youth. 
We had forgotten that Thomas Jefferson 
drafted the Declaration of Independence at 
age 33. also was the fact that 
more than half of the world’s population is 
under 26, the age of the average Peace Corps 
volunteer. Sixteen of the nations in Africa 
have heads of state under 45; five have lead- 
ers in their thirties. 

Of course, youthful enthusiasm and noble 
p were not enough. They had to 
be combined with hardheaded pragma- 
tism and realistic administration. In the 
early days of the Peace Corps we were look- 
ing for a formula for practical idealism. The 
formula worked out by experience has the 
sweet smell of success today, but it was far 
less clear 2 years ago. 

Would enough qualified Americans be will- 
ing to serve? Even if they started, would 
they be able to continue on the job despite 
frustration, dysentery and boredom? Could 
Americans survive overseas without special 
foods and privileges, special housing, auto- 
mobiles, television and air conditioners? 
Many Americans thought not. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the respected Times 
of. India agreed with them in these words: 
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“When you have ascertained a felt local 
need, you would need to find an American 
who can exactly help in meeting it. This 
implies not only the wherewithal (or what 
you inelegantly call the know-how) but also 
a psychological affinity with a strange new 
people who may be illiterate and yet not lack 
wisdom, who may live in hovels and yet dwell 
in spiritual splendor, who may be poor in 
worldly wealth and yet enjoy a wealth of in- 
tangibles and a capacity to be happy. 
Would an American young man be in tune 
with this world he has never experienced be- 
fore? 1 doubt it. 

“One also wonders whether American 
young men and tender young girls, reared 
in air-conditioned houses at a constant tem- 
perature, knowing little about the severities 
of nature (except when they pop in and out 
of cars or buses) will be able to suffer the 
Indian summer smilingly and, if they go 
into an Indian village, whether they will be 
able to sleep on unsprung beds under the 
canopy of the bejeweled sky or indoors in 
mud huts, without writing home about it.” 

At a time when many were saying that 
Americans had gone soft and were interested 
mainly in security, pensions, and suburbia, 
the Peace Corps could have been timorous. 
Possible ways of hedging against an antici- 
pated shortage of applicants could have in- 
cluded low qualification standards, generous 
inducements to service, cautious program- 
ing, a period of duty shorter than 2 years, an 
enforced period of enlistment such as the 
“hitch” in the Armed Forces, or draft exemp- 
tion for volunteer service in the Peace Corps. 
We deliberately chose the risk rather than 
the hedge in each case and created an ob- 
stacle course. The applicant could remove 
himself any time he realized his motive was 
less than a true desire for service. This 
method of self-selection has by now saved us 
from compounded difficulties abroad. 

Our optimism about sufficient recruits was 
justified. More than 50,000 Americans have 
applied for the Peace Corps. In the first 3 
months of this year, more Americans applied 
for the Peace Corps than were drafted for 
military service. This happened notwith- 
standing the fact that young men who volun- 
teer for the Peace Corps are Liable to service 
on their return. 

Selection was made rigorous.. The process 
was fashioned to include a searchingly thor- 
ough application form, placement tests to 
measure useful skills, language aptitude 
exams, 6 to 12 reference inquiries, a suit- 
ability investigation and systematic observa- 
tion of performance during the training pro- 
gram of approximately 10 weeks. We invite 
about one in six applicants to enter training, 
and about five out of six trainees are finally 
selected for oversea service. 

We debated hotly the question of age, and 
whether or not older people should be 
eligible. We listened to proposals for an age 
limit in the 30's and then in the 60's and 
finally decided to set no upper age limit at 
all. Our oldest volunteer today happens 
to be 76, and we have more grandparents 
than teenagers in the Peace Corps. Some 
older volunteers have turned out to be rigid 
and cantankerous in adapting to a standard 
of living their parents took for granted, but 
the majority of them make a lot of us in 
the New Frontier look like stodgy old settlers. 

From the beginning we decided that effec- 
tive volunteers abroad would need system- 
atic administration support and direction, 
Leaders of several developing nations, eager 
to have the assistance of trained manpower, 
warned against repeating the experiences of 
other highly motivated volunteer workers 
who had failed abroad for lack of cohesive 
leadership. A good program would need 
good people—not only as Peace Corps volun- 
teers but as Peace Corps staff members 
abroad. There was no counterpart in the 
U.S. Government of civilian leaders serving 
abroad on a volunteer basis. There was no 
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precedent for what these men would have 
to do in programing, logistics and personal 
support for the volunteers in their charge. 
We needed the ablest of leaders in each posi- 
tion. Could we attract them even though 
we did not offer post differentials, cost-of- 
living allowances, commissary or diplomatic 
privileges? 

Fortunately, the answer has been a con- 
tinuing “Yes.” The Peace Corps has attracted 
intelligent and dedicated men to all positions 
on its oversea team. Ironically, the same 
critics who once complained that we would 
unleash hordes of uninstructed adolescents 
on the world are now complaining that we 
spend substantial sums to provide instruction 
and adequate direction. 

Some of my colleagues proposed that Peace 
Corps volunteers act as technical helpers to 
ICA technicians, “extra hands” for the 
more experienced older men, Peace Corps 
practice has moved in another direction. A 
natural distinction between the AID ad- 
viser at a high level in Government and the 
Peace Corps volunteer making his contri- 
bution as a “doer” or “worker” at the grass- 
roots soon became apparent. It also became 
clear that the Peace Corps volunteer had a 
new and perhaps unique contribution to 
make as a person who entered fully into host- 
country life and institutions, with a host- 
country national working beside him, and 
another directing his work. This feature of 
the Peace Corps contributed substantially to 
its early support abroad, 

Discussion of the possibility that the Peace 

Corps might be affiliated with the ICA led 
into the question of its relationship to US. 
political and information establishments 
overseas, The Peace Corps in Washington is 
responsible to the Secretary of State. Vol- 
unteers and staff abroad are responsible to 
the American Ambassador. 
Nevertheless, the Peace Corps maintains a 
distinction between its functions and those 
of embassies, AID and USIA offices. There 
was a design to this which Secretary Rusk 
has aptly described: “The Peace Corps is 
not an instrument of foreign policy, be- 
cause to make it so would rob it of its con- 
tribution to foreign policy.” Peace Corps 
volunteers are not trained diplomats; they 
are not propagandists; they are not technical 
experts. They represent our society by what 
they are, what they do, and the spirit in 
which they do it. They steer clear of intel- 
ligence activity and stay out of local politics. 
Our strict adherence to these principles has 
been a crucial factor in the decision of 
politically uncommitted countries to invite 
American volunteers into their midst, into 
their homes, and even into their classrooms 
and schoolyards to teach future generations 
of national leaders. In an era of sabotage 
and espionage, intelligence and counterintel- 
ligence, the Peace Corps and its volunteers 
have earned a priceless yet simple renown: 
they are trustworthy. 

Another contested issue in the early days 
of the Peace Corps concerned private organi- 
zations and universities. We were advised 
by many to make grants to these institu- 
tions, then to leave recruitment, selection, 

„ and oversea programing in their 
hands. That road would have led to an 
organization operating very much like the 
National Science Foundation. For better or 
wemel the Peace Corps chose not to become 

a grantmaking organization and those deci- 
sions which give character to our opera- 
tions—selection, training, programing, field 
leadership, and so on—are still in our posses- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, the involvement of private 
organizations and universities has been 
crucial to the Peace Corps success. America 
is a pluralistic society and the Peace Corps 

expresses its diversity abroad by demon- 
strating that the public and private sectors 
can work cooperatively and effectively. We 
consciously seek contracts with private or- 
ganizations, colleges and universities to 
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administer our We gain the ad- 
vantage of expert knowledge, long experi- 
ence, tested working relationships and often 
even private material resources. For ex- 
ample, CARE has contributed more than 
$100,000 worth of equipment to the Peace 
Corps in Colombia. Initially, there was sus- 
picion by some of these agencies that the 
Peace Corps, with the resources of the U.S. 
taxpayer behind it, would preempt their 
own work abroad. Suspicion has turned 
into understanding, however, as the U.S. 
Government, through the Peace Corps, has 
facilitated the work of private organizations 
and has focused new attention on the needs 
and opportunities for service abroad, 

In our talent search we went to govern- 
ment, academic life, business, the bar, the 
medical profession and every other walk of 
life where leadership was available. We 
deliberately recruited as many Negroes and 
representatives of other minority groups as 
possible for jobs in every echelon. We knew 
that Negroes would not ordinarily apply for 
high-level policy jobs, so we decided to seek 
them out. Today 7.4 percent of our higher 
echelon positions are filled by Negroes as 
compared to 0.8 percent for other Govern- 
ment agencies in similar grades; 24 percent 
of our other positions are filled by Negroes, 
compared to a figure for Government agen- 
cies in general of 5.5 percent. 

How big should the Peace Corps be? 
Everyone was asking this question and every- 
one had an answer. Advice ranged from 500 
to 1 million. There were strong voices raised 
in support of tentative pilot projects, looking 
to a Peace Corps of less than 1,000. However, 
Warren W. Wiggins, an experienced foreign 
aid expert, took a broader view. He pointed 
out that ultracautious programing might 
produce prohibitive per capita costs, fail even 
to engage the attention of responsible foreign 
Officials (let alone have an impact) and fall 
to attract the necessary American talent and 
commitment. Furthermore, when the need 
was insatiable why should we try to meet it 
with a pittance? 

There were also arguments in those early 
days about saturation of the foreign country, 
either in terms of jobs or the psychological 
impact of the American presence. I have 
since noticed that the same arguments made 
about a 500- to 1,000-man program in 1961 
were also made about our plans to expand to 
5,000 volunteers (March 1963), to 10,000 vol- 
unteers (March 1964) and to 13,000 (Septem- 
ber 1964). I am not suggesting that the 
Peace Corps should continue to grow indef- 
initely. But Iam proposing that much time 
and energy are wasted in theoretical musings, 
introspections and worries about the future. 
Peace Corps volunteers are a new type of 
oversea American. Who is to say now how 
many of them will be welcome abroad next 
year, or in the next decade? Our country 
and our times have had plenty of experience 
with programs that were too little, too late. 

The question of the health of the volun- 
teers concerned us from the beginning. The 
Peace Corps represents the largest group of 
Americans who have ever tried to live abroad 
“up country.” Even in World War II our 
troops were generally in organized units 
where safe food and water could be provided 
and medical care was at hand. This would 
not be the case for the Peace Corps. And an 
incapacitated volunteer would probably be 
worse than no volunteer at all. How could 
we reduce the risks to a rational level? The 
Surgeon General studied the problem at our 
request. We then worked out a solution by 
which preventive health measures are pro- 
vided by public health doctors assigned to 
the Peace Corps, while much of the actual 
medical care is handled by doctors of the 
host country. Of the first 117 volunteers re- 
turned to the United States, only 20 came 
back for medical reasons (21 returned for 
compassionate reasons, 71 failed to adjust to 
oversea living and 5 died or were killed in 
accidents). Our medical division's work is 
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already showing up in the pages of scientific 
and medical journals. As an example, we 
recently decided to use large injections of 
gamma globulin as a preventive for hepatitis, 
which has presented one of the worst health 
problems for Americans overseas, Since 
then, there has not been a single case of in- 
fectious hepatitis reported among those who 
received the large injection in time. 


m 


Many of the original doubts and criticisms 
of the Peace Corps have not materialized. 
On the other hand, substantive problems 
have emerged which were little discussed or 
expected 2 years ago. One of the most diffi- 
cult is the provision of adequate language 

. This was foreseen, but most ob- 
servers thought that the exotic languages 
such as Thai, Urdu, Bengali, and Twi would 
give us our main problem, while Spanish 
and French speakers could be easily recruited 
or quickly trained. The opposite has been 
true. The first volunteers who arrived in 
Thailand in January 1962 made a great im- 
pression with what observers described as 
“fluent” Thai. As the volunteers were the 
first to point out, their Thai was not ac- 
tually fluent, but their modest achievement 
was tremendously appreciated. Since then, 
of course, & large proportion of the volun- 
teers there have become truly fluent. 

On the other hand, a considerable number 
of volunteers going to Latin America and to 
French Africa have been criticized for their 
mediocre language fluency. Expectations 
are high in these countries and halting 
Spanish or French is not enough. We have 
learned that America contains rather few 
French-speaking bus mechanics, Spanish- 
speaking hydrologists or math-science teach- 
ers who can exegete theorems in a Latin 
American classroom. Can we devise more 
effective and intensive language training, 
particularly for farmers, craftsmen, construc- 
tion foremen, well drillers, and other Ameri- 
cans who never before have needed a second 
language? Should we take skilled people 
and teach them languages, or take people 
with language abilities and teach them 
skills? 

We still need more volunteers, especially 
those who combine motivation and special 
skills. The person with a ready motivation 
for Peace Corps service tends to be the liberal 
arts student in college, the social scientist, 
the person with “human relations” interests. 
The developing countries need and want a 
great many Americans with this background, 
but they also want engineers, agronomists, 
lathe operators and geologists. We cannot 
make our maximum contribution if we turn 
down requests for skills which we have diffi- 
culty finding. There are presently 61 engi- 
neers in the Peace Corps, 30 geologists and 
236 nurses, respectable numbers consider- 
ing the ready availability of generously pay- 
ing jobs in the domestic economy. But 
requests still far outnumber the supply. 

Other industrialized countries may soon 
supplement our efforts by providing vol- 
unteers to developing countries with lan- 
guages and skills we lack. The motivation 
to serve is not distinctively American, and 
half a dozen industrialized nations have es- 
tablished equivalents of the Peace Corps 
within the past few months. These pro- 
grams grew out of an International Con- 
ference on Human Skills organized by the 
Peace Corps and held in Puerto Rico last 
October. The 43 countries represented at 
the meeting voted unanimously to establish 
an International Peace Corps Secretariat to 
help spread the concept of voluntarism as a 
tool of economic and social transformation. 
The response to this initiative is a reflection 
of the innate vitality of the Peace Corps idea. 

We face increasingly difficult choices as we 
grow. Should we concentrate in the future 
on the countries where we now have pro- 
grams and resist expanding to new areas? 
We are already committed to programs in 47 
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nations. Should we favor a program where 
there are relatively stable social conditions, 
good organization and effective leadership? 
Or should we take greater risks and commit 
our resources in a more fluid and disorga- 
nized situation, usually in a poorer country, 
where the Peace Corps might make a crucial 
difference or find a great opportunity? 
Where should we draw the line between ade- 
quate material support to the volunteers and 
the perils of providing them with too many 
material goods? Where is the equilibrium 
between safeguarding the volunteer’s health 
and morale and protecting the Peace Corps’ 
declared purpose that he should live as does 
his co-worker in the host country, without 
special luxury or advantage? 

When is a particular program completed? 
In Nigeria the answer is relatively easy. The 
country’s coordinated educational develop- 
ment plan projects a need for 815 foreign 
teachers in 1965, 640 in 1966, 215 in 1968, and 
none in 1970. By then enough Nigerians 
will have been trained to fill their own class- 
rooms. Progress may not follow so fine a 
plan, but the Peace Corps can look ahead to 
& day when its academic, teaching work in 
Nigeria will be done. 

‘The answer is not so simple in Colombia, 
where volunteers are working on community 
development in 92 rural towns. There is no 
lack of change and progress: the Colombian 
Government has trebled its own commitment 
of resources and staff to this progressive 
community development program. Scores of 
individual communities have already learned 
how to organize to transform their future. 
When volunteer John Arango organized the 
first town meeting in Cutaru almost 2 years 
ago, for example, not one soul showed up. 
Twenty months later almost every citizen 
turns out for these meetings. The townsmen 
have changed an old jail into a health clinic; 
they have drained the nearby swamps; they 
have rebuilt wharves on the river; they have 
cleared stumps out of the channel to make 
it navigable; and they are now building the 
first 18 of 72 do-it-yourself houses designed 
by the volunteer. 

John Arango’s Colombian coworker is 
equally responsible for the results in Cutaru. 
In community development, particularly, the 
ability of the host organization to provide 
able counterparts is crucial to a program’s 
success. I might also mention that most 
countries have in every case made voluntary 
contributions to the Peace Corps programs. 
In Africa alone, they have supported the pro- 
gram to the value of $2,500,000. During and 
after the Puerto Rico conference, three coun- 
tries in Latin America announced plans to 
establish home-grown Peace Corps organiza- 
tions; when implemented these will help 
solve the shortage of counterparts. We be- 
lieve North American and Latin American 
volunteers will complement one another and 
increase the total effectiveness. 

The first replacement group in the Peace 
Corps is about to complete training for 
service in Colombia. Should we send these 
volunteers to fill the shoes of their predeces- 
sors in the which are now moving 
ahead, albeit shakily? Or should we send 
the volunteers to new communities where 
nothing has been done? We know that more 
is needed than 2 years of work by a North 
American and his Colombian coworkers to 
effect self-perpetuating change. On the 
other hand, we do not want the volunteer 
to become a crutch in a community’s life. 
Some of the new volunteers in Colombia will, 
therefore, try to follow through with their 
predecessor’s work, but others will take on 
villages where no American has served. In 
the meantime we are planning to study what 
happens in those towns where volunteers are 
not replaced. 

Earlier I mentioned there has been a change 
in the nature of comment and criticism 
about the Peace Corps. In the 
the doubters worried about the callowness 
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of youth and the ability of mortals to make 
any good idea work. The more recent criti- 
cism is more sophisticated and more sub- 
stantive. Eric Sevareid recently observed: 
“While the Corps has something to do with 
spot benefits in a few isolated places, whether 
in sanitizing drinking water or building cul- 
verts, its work has, and can have, very little 
to do with the fundamental investments, 
reorganizations and reforms upon which the 
true and long-term economic development of 
backward countries depends.” Mr. Sevareid 
acknowledges that “giving frustrated Ameri- 
can youth a sense of mission and adding to 
our supply of comprehension of other so- 
cieties fatten the credit side of the ledger.” 
He adds: “If fringe benefits were all the 
Corps’ originators had in mind, then this 
should be made clear to the country.” I do 
not agree with him that the second and 
third purposes of the Peace Corps Act—rep- 
resenting America abroad in the best sense 
and giving Americans an opportunity to learn 
about other societies—are fringe benefits. 

Fulton Freeman, the U.S. Ambassador in 
Colombia, believes the whole Peace Corps 
program could be justified by its creation 
of a new American resource in the volunteers 
who are language skills and in- 
tensive understanding of a foreign society. 
Former volunteers will be entering Govern- 
ment service (150 have already applied to 
join USIA), United Nations agencies, aca- 
demic life, international business concerns 
and a host of other institutions which carry 
on the business of the United States 
throughout the world. Others will return 
to their homes, capable of exerting an en- 
lightened influence in the communities 
where they settle. Many trite euphemisms 
of the ignorant and ready panaceas of the 
uninformed will clash immediately with the 
harsh facts that volunteers have learned to 
live with abroad. 

Is the second purpose of the Peace Corps 
Act—to be a good representative of our so- 
ciety—a fringe benefit? Peace Corps volun- 
teers are reaching the people of foreign 
countries on an individual basis at a different 
level from the influence of most Americans 
abroad. The Peace Corps volunteer lives 
under local laws, buys his supplies at local 
stores and makes his friends among local 
people. He leaves to the diplomat and the 
technicians the complex tools which are pe- 
culiarly their own while he sets out to work 
in the local environment as he finds it. 

Iam not suggesting that life for the volun- 
teer is always hard. A visiting Ghanaian 
said: The Peace Corps teachers in my coun- 
try don't live so badly. After all, they live 
as well as we do.” I agree that this is not 
so bad; nor is our objective discomfort for 
discomfort’s sake, but rather a willingness 
to share the life of another people, to accept 
sacrifice when sacrifice is necessary and to 
show that material privilege has not become 
the central and indispensable ingredient in 
an American’s life. It is interesting to note 
that the happiest volunteers are usually 
those with the most difficult living condi- 
tions. 

Although I disagree with Mr. Sevareid's 
emphasis in dismissing two of the three pur- 
poses of the Peace Corps Act as fringe bene- 
fits, he does get to the heart of an important 
question when he compares the direct eco- 
nomic impact of the Peace Corps to funda- 
mental investments, reorganizations and 
economic development. The Peace Corps’ 
contribution has been less in direct economic 
development than in social development 
health, education, construction and commu- 
nity organization. We are convinced that 
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that economic development will take 
place first and be followed in the natural 
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course of events by social development. Both 
social and economic development must be 
achieved in measures that require the exer- 
cise of rational and deliberate action. There 
can be no speed-up in economic develop- 
ment without a change in the social struc- 
ture." While they have their differences, 
Theodore W. Schultz and J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith have no disagreement on the essential 
role of social development in economic prog- 
ress. In contrast, some who argue from the 
European-North American experience over- 
look the vital need for social development 
which had already been substantially 
achieved in the countries of the Atlantic 
community. This is the basic difference be- 
tween the problem of the Marshall plan, 
which was concerned with economic recon- 
struction in societies with abundant social 
resources, and the problem of forced-draft 
economic development in much of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Notwithstanding the Peace Corps’ 
emphasis on social development, volunteers 
are making a direct economic contribution 
in a variety of situations. They are helping 
to organize farmers’ cooperatives in Chile, 
Ecuador, and Pakistan; credit unions and 
savings and loan associations in Latin 
America; demonstration farms in the Near 
East. A group of volunteers in the Punjab 
sparked the creation of a poultry industry 
of some economic significance (using ground 
termite mounds for protein feed). These 
are grass roots projects. More of them will 
someday cause us to look back and wonder 
why it took so Iong to discover that people— 
human hands and enthusiasms—are an 
essential part of the relationship of mutual 
assistance which we must establish with our 
neighbors abroad. 

The Peace Corps is not a foreign aid agency. 
Two of the three purposes of the Peace Corps 
as defined in the act deal with understand-- 
ing, not economic assistance. Moreover, 
our financial investment is in the volunteer 
who brings his skills and knowledge home 
with him. Seventy-five percent of the Peace 
Corps’ appropriated furds enters the econ- 
omy of the United States; of the remaining 
25 percent, more than half (57 percent) is 
spent on American citizens, the Peace Corps 
Volunteers themselves. 

A Jamaican radio commentator recently 
asserted that “a great distance between 
people is the best creator of good will. 
Jumble people up together on a sort of tem- 
porary basis of gratitude on one side and 
condescension on the other, and you'll have 
everyone at each other’s throat in no time.” 
If I believed this were inevitable, regardless 
of the attitude, preparation and mode of life 
of volunteers, I would advocate disbanding 
the Peace well as most other pro- 
grams oversea. But I have greater faith in 
the universality of men’s aspirations and of 
men’s ability to respect each other when 
they know each other. It is the American 
who lives abroad in isolation and the 
thoughtless tourist who create distrust and 
dislike. 

I believe the Peace Corps is also having 
more impact than we may realize on our own 
society and among our own people. To take 


University of Iowa, Virgil M. Hancher, re- 
cently observed: 
“The Peace Corps project—training volun- 


ies better, and how to adapt old and test new 
methods. The project is deepening the in- 
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ternational dimension of the State University 
of Iowa. This international dimension is 
being shared in various ways, with the people 
of the State, the eastern area in particular.” 

American schools and students may soon 
benefit from the Peace Corps’ initiative in 
another fashion. Two countries, Ghana and 
Argentina, have expressed interest in making 
the Peace Corps a two-way street by sending 
volunteer teachers of special competence to 
interested American high schools or colleges. 
Ghana would provide experts in African his- 
tory and Argentina teachers of Spanish. 
Other countries may follow suit. 

Our own Peace Corps volunteers are being 
changed in other ways in the acquisition of 
languages and expertise. They will be com- 
ing home more mature, with a new outlook 
toward life and work. Like many other 
Americans, I have wondered whether our 
contemporary society, with its emphasis on 
the organizational man and the easy life, can 
continue to produce the self-reliance, initia- 
tive and independence that we consider to be 
part of our heritage. We have been in dan- 
ger of losing ourselves among the motorized 
toothbrushes, tranquilizers, and television 
commercials. Will Durant once observed 
that nations are born stoic and die epicu- 
rean; we have been in danger of this hap- 
pening to us. 

The Peace Corps is truly a new frontier in 
the sense that it provides the challenge to 
self-reliance and independent action which 
the vanished frontier once provided on our 
own continent. Sharing in the progress of 
other countries helps us to rediscover our- 
selves at home. 

The influence of the Peace Corps idea might 
be described as a series of widening circles, 
like the expanding rings from a stone thrown 
into a pond. The inner, most sharply de- 
fined circle represents the immediate effect 
of the program—accomplishments abroad in 
social and economic developments, skills, 
knowledge, understanding, institution-build- 
ing, a framework for cooperative effort with 
private organizations, research and experi- 
ment in oversea Americanship, language 
training, and improvements in health. 

The second ring moving outward on the 
water might be the Peace Corps’ influence 
on our society, on institutions, and people on 
the creation of a new sense of participation 
in world events, an influence on the national 
sense of purpose, self-reliance and an ex- 
panded concept of volunteer service in time 
of peace. 

There is still a wider circle and, being 
farthest from the splash, the hardest to 
make out clearly. Perhaps, I can explain it 
by describing the relationships I see between 
the Peace Corps and our American Revolu- 
tion. The Revolution placed on our citizens 
the responsibility for reordering their own 
social structure. It was a triumph over 
the idea that man is incompetent or incap- 
able of shaping his destiny. It was our 
declaration of the irresistible strength of 
a universal idea connected with human dig- 
nity, hope, compassion, and freedom. The 
idea was not simply American, of course, 
but arose from a confluence of history, geog- 
raphy, and the genius of a resolute few at 
Philadelphia. 

We still have our vision, but our society 
has been drifting away from the world’s ma- 
jority: the young and raw, the colored, the 
hungry, and the oppressed. The Peace 
Corps is helping to put us again where we 
belong. It is our newest hope for rejoin- 
ing the majority of the world without at the 
same time betraying our cultural, historic, 
political, and spiritual ancestors and allies. 
As Pablo Casals, the renowned cellist and 
democrat, said of the Peace Corps last year: 
“This is new, and it is also very old. We 
have come from the tyranny of the enor- 
mous, awesome, discordant machine, back 
to a realization that the beginning and the 
end are man—that it is man who is impor- 
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tant, not the machine; and that it is man 
who accounts for growth, not just dollars 
and factories. Above all, that it is man 
who is the object of all our efforts.“ 


PRESIDENT URGES West GERMANS To Am LESS 
DEVELOPED NATIONS—ASKS FOR GREATER 
EFFORTS AT INAUGURATION BY BONN OF ITS 
Own Peace Corps—Aim Is To LIGHTEN 
BURDEN ON UNITED STATES 

(By Gerd Wilcke) 

Bonn, June 24.—President Kennedy made 
a vigorous plea to West Germans today to 
share their wealth and knowledge with peo- 
ple in the less developed nations. 

“I cannot think of any people that can 
serve this cause with greater success and 
more devotion than the German people,” he 
said. “I believe that you are greatly needed.” 

He said the Germans would “find your 
greatest reward in a service in these very 
difficult times.” 

The President made the appeal during 
ceremonies marking the official inaugura- 
tion of a West German peace corps. The 
ceremonies were held while the President 
was visiting President Heinrich Lübke at the 
latter’s official residence, the Villa Hammer- 
schmidt in Bonn. 

The President's words reflected his concern 
over the fact that the United States bears 
the major burden, financial and otherwise, 
of helping less developed nations in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The United States has prodded West Ger- 
many to expand its foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Kennedy said he hoped that the United 
States Peace Corps and its West German 
equivalent would be joined by “representa- 
tives of dozens of other free countries in a 
great international effort in the 1960's for 
peace.” 

According to present Government plan- 
ning, the German peace corps, Officially 
known as the Oversea Teaching and Aid 
Development Service, will eventually consist 
of 1,000 volunteers. The first group of 250 
young men and women is to be ready by 
late next year. The service will cost the 
Government the equivalent of about $6,- 
250,000 annually. 

However repugnant the Communist sys- 
tem is, the President continued, “it never- 
theless has been able to enlist the devotion 
of a good many people all around the globe. 
I hope it is possible for us to demonstrate 
an even greater devotion in the free society.” 

He recalled that the U.S. Peace Corps was 
founded in 1961 and said that 9,000 Ameri- 
cans would be serving overseas in the Corps 
by the end of this year. 

“I believe it (the Peace Corps) has given 
us an opportunity to harness the idealism 
which is, I think, in all free people, has 
given us an opportunity to be of assistance 
not merely in the cold field of economic help, 
but in the human relations which must 
exist for a happy understanding between 
people,” Mr. Kennedy said. 

The President added that he was confident 
and hopeful that German youth and older 
citizens “will find their greatest reward not 
here, pursuing merely their private pursuit, 
but in some far-off country.” 


Text or AID SPEECH BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

Mr. President (Heinrich Lübke), Chancel- 
lor (Adenauer), Mr. Ministers, I want to 
express our warm co tulations to the 
Federal Republic, to the people of the Fed- 
eral Republic, for the effort that they are 
now undertaking. 

The U.S. Peace Corps commenced in 1961, 
and I believe it has given us an opportunity 
to harness the idealism which is, I think, in 
all free people, and has given us an oppor- 
tunity to be of assistance not merely in the 
cold field of economic help, but in the hu- 
man relations which must exist for a happy 
understanding between people. 
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Western Europe and the United States 
really are islands of prosperity in a sea of 
poverty. South of us live hundreds of mil- 
lions of people on the edge of starvation, and 
I think it essential that we demonstrate, we 
in the United States, we in the Atlantic com- 
munity, that we demonstrate our concern 
for their welfare. However repugnant the 
Communist system is to all of us, it never- 
theless has been able to enlist the devotion 
of a good many people all around the globe. 
I hope it is possible for us to demonstrate 
an even greater devotion in the free society. 


GERMAN ABILITY PRAISED 


Nine thousand Americans will be serving 
overseas by the end of this year. In some 
countries of Africa, nearly half of the high- 
school students are being taught by Peace 
Corpsmen. I cannot think of any people 
that can serve this cause with greater suc- 
cess and more devotion than the German 
people, High-skilled and understanding of 
the great issues which tear the world apart, 
I believe that you are greatly needed and 
that you will, as the (West German) Pres- 
ident said, find your greatest reward in a 
service in these very difficult times. Dante 
once said that the hottest places in hell are 
reserved for those who in a period of moral 
crisis maintain their neutrality. This is a 
moral crisis. This is an opportunity, and I 
am confident that the German youth will 
find their greatest reward not here, pursuing 
merely their private pursuit, but in some 
far-off country. In some small village they 
will lay a seed which will bring a rich har- 
vest for us all in later days. 

I hope that these Peace Corpsmen of 
America and the members of the German 
Development Service will be joined by rep- 
resentatives of dozens of other free countries 
in a great international effort in the 1960's 
for peace. I congratulate the people of Ger- 
many on their commitment to this cause. 


A TALENTED AND ABLE DIPLOMAT: 
MRS. EUGENIE ANDERSON 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
United States is fortunate to have as its 
Minister to Bulgaria the talented and 
gracious Eugenie Anderson. Mrs. Ander- 
son has been my close friend and asso- 
ciate for many years. A native and 
leading citizen of Minnesota, she has dis- 
played an extraordinary grasp of inter- 
national problems, including the human 
problems that lie at the bottom of all 
weighty matters of state. 

I was gratified when my good friend 
Eugenie Anderson was appointed Amer- 
ican Minister to Bulgaria. In her brief 
term of office she has repaid the confi- 
dence of her well wishers many times 
over. The proof of this, I believe, can be 
seen in the text of her address of June 14 
at the commencement exercises of Carle- 
ton College in Northfield, Minn. Without 
in any way condoning totalitarian rule in 
Eastern Europe, Mrs. Anderson shows 
that she can recognize change when it 
occurs. 

Contrary to popular belief— 


She says— 
Eastern Europe today is characterized not by 
homogeneity but by disparity, not by iden- 
tity of policy but by contrast. In fact, real- 
ity today in Eastern Europe underscores 
Moscow's loss of its former claims to mono- 
lithic unity. 


Later in her address, Mrs. Anderson 
observes: 


Few of us at the time of Stalin’s death 
could have predicted that 10 years later, the 
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Soviet Union itself would be involved in a 
raging ideological dispute over freedom for 
the writer and artist, that Poland would have 
all but abandoned agricultural collectiviza- 
tion, that a Premier could declare 
that “whoever is not against us is with us,” 
and that Albania would side with Communist 
China against the Kremlin. 
. . * * * 

The peoples of Eastern Europe are aware 
of the disarray in the Communist world. 
And whether they know it or not, they have 
contributed to their own welfare by the 
pressure they have brought against their 
governments. Whether by passive resistance 
or occasional overt action, the people them- 
selves have forced changes and concessions 
from their governments. 


Mrs. Anderson’s words reemphasize the 
bond between the American people and 
the spiritually unconquered peoples of 
Eastern Europe. They constitute a 
pledge that the welfare of our Eastern 
European brothers have not been, and 
never will be, forgotten by the American 
Government. 

I salute Mrs. Anderson for her realism, 
for her humanity, and for the skill with 
which she is doing her job in Sofia. She 
has been home with us too briefly. She 
returns to her post with our warm thanks 
and our continued good wishes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Ambassador An- 
derson’s speech of June 14 be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
THE HONORABLE EUGENIE ANDERSON, AMERI- 
CAN MINISTER TO BULGARIA, AT CARLETON 
COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN., JUNE 14, 1963 
Now I want to talk for a few minutes about 

that part of Europe where I am serving. It 

seems fitting to discuss developments in 

Eastern Europe within the context of our 

rapidly changing times, because that area 

today is in transition. Most Americans have 
tended to think of the Iron Curtain countries 
in static terms. Such assumptions do not 
apply today to Eastern Europe. Significant 

have occurred, and will continue. 

U.S. policy, too, has become more flexible 

and active, vis-à-vis the Soviet bloc. 

Until recently, the United States avoided 
a close involvement in European political 
affairs. We tried to remain only as inter- 
ested observers in the gradual process by 
which European states fought for, and 
gained, their freedom and independence. 
Yet our heritage inevitably led the United 
States to give its encouragement to Eastern 
European peoples striving for freedom from 
foreign rule. Whether in freedom or in sub- 
jJugation to a foreign power, they have re- 
tained their national memories and pride in 
their traditions; they have created, defended 
and developed a rich, cultural background; 
they have cherished their past successes and 
suffered from their failures; and they still 
maintain their failures; and they still main- 
tain their faith in individual freedom and 
national independence. 

Contrary to popular belief, Eastern Europe 
today is characterized not by homogeneity 
but by disparity, not by identity of policy 
but by contrasts. In fact, reality today in 
Eastern Europe underscores Moscow’s loss 
of its former claims to monolithic unity. 

Of course, the countries of the eastern 
European bloc are still, in the last resort, 
subject to the ultimate control of Soviet 
military power. The bloc leaders adhere to 
Soviet foreign policy and ideology. They are 
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working out with varying degrees of diver- 
gence their internal and economic develop- 
ment. 

For example, Poland permitted in 1956-57 
a reversal of the collectivization process in 
agriculture, Today only about 10 percent of 
Polish agricultural is collectivized, 
while in Bulgaria the figure is 90 percent. 
So also in Poland, and to some extent in 
Hungary, consumers have fared better as a 
result of the events of 1956 and of conscious 
government policy. Throughout the bloc, 
including Bulgaria, some liberalization 
of internal rule has occurred. Poland, more 
than other countries in the area, shows the 
benefits of increased freedom. But there 
is mounting dissension in Czechoslovakia 
these days. Rumania seems to be reluctant 
to subordinate its economy to the p 
decisions of the Soviet bloc. By way of con- 
trast, look at Stalinist Albania’s anomalous 
position. It supports Communist China in 
its conflict with Moscow. It defies the Soviet 
Union and has no diplomatic relations with 
it, yet it maintains relations with the eastern 
European countries. 

Great economic progress has been claimed 
by all the eastern European regimes during 
the past years. The governments proclaim 
that they have over-fulfilled their gross in- 
dustrial production plans. Clearly, the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of economic plans is an 
attractive subject to Communist propagan- 
dists. Yet, at the same time, severe, per- 
sistent, and chronic food shortages haunt 
most of these countries. 

U.S. policy has been and remains con- 
sistent in its desire to see governments in 
eastern European countries—as elsewhere— 
which will promote the full independence of 
their nations. We wish to see governments 
which will guarantee and promote all the 
essential internal freedoms and which will 
work peacefully for normal and constructive 
relations with all countries. 

At the end of the last war when Stalin 
brought down the Iron Curtain, he tried 
to reduce or eliminate all contacts between 
East and West. He hoped thus to simplify 
his assimilation of the nations of Eastern 
Europe into the Communist system. United 
States policy has always encouraged the 
drawing aside of this barrier. We want 
Eastern European countries to associate with 
us on equal terms. 

We should seek new ways to remind the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, Communists or 
not, that they are a part of the West and 
that we look forward to a day of even closer 
association. We want them to know how 
well the West has prospered with free sys- 
tems. We want them to be able to see for 
themselves that the West is strong, dynamic, 
and united. We want them to know that we 
are completely dedicated to world peace, but 
to understand, too, that the West is also 
capable of defending itself. 

We want them to see how our agricul- 
ture is flourishing. We want them to com- 
pare our farm system with that of collec- 
tivization. 

We want them, Communists and non- 
Communists, to see for themselves that our 
people work hard because our incentive 
under a democratic system is always be- 
fore us: the opportunity for a higher stand- 
ard of living, a better education for their 
children, more leisure and a richer life. 

It is heartening that today, increasing 
numbers of Americans are visiting eastern 
European countries. Some go as tourists 
out of curiosity; others to see their families 
and friends; still others go to exchange 
knowledge in professional fields under pri- 
vate or official arrangements. We support 
these contacts. They help people to under- 
stand the problems of bridging our differ- 
ences. These scientific, cultural, and educa- 
tional TAN help to keep the 
eastern tsia in touch 
with important pr Airai a in the United 
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States. I have found in Bulgaria a pro- 
found hunger for communication with 
Americans. 

We, too, welcome the chance to visit with 
people everywhere in the worid. The more 
Americans the world meets, the greater will 
be the understanding of American principles. 
The more we know of others, the richer we 
will be. 

And what about our economic relations? 

The United States permits trade in non- 
strategic goods with Eastern European coun- 
tries. At present it is limited but we look 
forward to the day when our relations with 
these countries will allow such trade to be 
more significant. We want these people to 
share the benefits of our industrial and agri- 
cultural wealth and know-how. Cultural in- 
fluences invariably accompany and follow 
trade between nations. 

Our policy toward Eastern Europe has 
drawn a distinction between those countries 
which are independent and are striving for 
independence and those which subordinate 
their interests to Moscow. Yugoslavia, while 
a Communist country, is not alined with 
the Soviet bloc despite Khrushchev’s wooing 
and the policies it follows are those which it 
believes best meet its national interests. I 
have already mentioned some ways in which 
Poland has liberalized its internal rule. As 
a result of the distinctive developments in 
these two countries, both have most-favored- 
nation tariff treatment for the goods they 
export to the United States—that is to say, 
the tariff duties levied on their goods are 
as low as those on goods coming from any 
other country. 

Under a provision of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, Congress required the President 
to withdraw “as soon as practicable” most- 
favored-nation treatment from all Commu- 
nist countries, in effect, from Yugoslavia and 
VVV 
joying this status. This requirement 
completely against the policy toward mourn 
Europe followed by President Kennedy and 
his predecessors. It would slam the door in 
the face of those two countries which have 
most emphatically rejected 1 
rule and have tried to evolve policies accord 
ing to their national interests. It would 
mean lumping them together with all the 
other Communist countries as if there were 
no differences among them. It would mean 
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ee the United States. It would ignore 
our vital interests in the area, since it would 
prevent us from pursuing a constructive pol- 
icy. Instead it would have the effect of 
reducing our relations to purely formal dip- 
lomatie contacts of the least effective kind. 
Instead of demonstrating our interest in 
the welfare of the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
we would appear to be writing them off. 

The President has already indicated his 
wish to see this proyision of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act amended so that he might have 
flexible authority to continue most-favored- 
nation treatment for Yugoslavia and Poland. 
Our vital interests in Eastern Europe require 
this authority for the President. 

Few of us at the time of Stalin's death 
could have predicted that 10 years later, the 
Soviet Union itself would be involved in a 
raging ideological dispute over freedom for 
the writer and artist, that Poland would 
have all but abandoned agricultural collec- 
tivization, that a Hungarian Premier could 
declare that “whoever is not against us is 
with us,” and that Albania would side with 
Communist China against the Kremlin. Of 
greatest moment, however, is the impact 
which the Sino-Soviet conflict will have on 
the loyalties of eastern European parties. 

The people of Eastern Europe are aware 
of the disarray in the Communist world. 
And whether they know it or not, they have 
contributed to their own welfare by the 
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pressure they have brought against their 
governments. Whether by passive resistance 
or occasional overt action, the people them- 
selves have forced changes and concessions 
from their governments. 

We believe that Eastern Europe is today 
in a State of flux. No one can predict what 
will evolve. Meanwhile we intend to main- 
tain an active policy which will expand our 
contacts with Eastern Europeans. We per- 
sistently wish to demonstrate that we are 
concerned with the welfare of these peo- 
ple. We are interested in their national 
aspirations for independence. We want to 
keep them informed about Western thought 
in all areas of science and culture. 

The process of change in Eastern Europe 
is bound to continue. The ideological rift 
between the Soviet Union and Communist 
China must necessarily have a strong im- 
pact on the Communist world. The Com- 
mon Market factor in European and world 
trade will add some hardship to the eastern 
European countries. Already they are try- 
ing to avoid the anticipated disequilibrium 
by integrating their own economies. At the 
same time they continue to be fascinated 
by the possibilities of trade contacts with 
the West. In the light of all these shifting 
forces, the United States must pursue a com- 
plex policy which can take account of the 
area’s new dynamics 

We wish to respond to the aspirations of 
the Eastern European peoples, which are 
basically akin to our own revolutionary 
ideals. They, too, dream of being able to en- 
rich their lives, to enjoy the responsibility of 
liberty and to pursue the goal of happiness. 
They too believe in the dignity of man. 

Let us maintain our confidence in these 
peoples, who through the centuries have en- 
dured so much. The tides of change which 
now encompass the globe are at work in East- 
ern Europe, too. Meanwhile the present 
phase of ferment throughout the Commu- 
nist world requires imaginative, active U.S. 
policies. These can be effective only if un- 
derstood and supported by the American 
people. 

And what of your own personal role in 
these years of unremitting change? For ul- 
timately, the carrying forward of American 
ideals depends on individual Americans: 
What kind of ideas move us; what values we 
cherish; whether a humane morality guides 
us; with what courage we act; what kind of 
children we raise; what sort of schools and 
communities we sustain; what quality of 
arts, literature, theater and music we create; 
how we nourish the sciences; what stand- 
ards of excellence inspire us; whether we 
relate ourselves as friends and brothers, re- 
gardless of color, religion or nationality; how 
We resolve our personal and national crises; 
and finally, whether we as individuals accept 
America’s responsibility to the world. 

There are, of course, many ways in which 
you can work for the triumph of American 
ideals. But underlying any life course you 
may choose must be an enduring commit- 
ment to the cause of freedom. 

I would hope that many of you will dis- 
cover that politics are the central means we 
Americans have for preserving freedom, for 
continuing our unfinished revolution. 

We can surmount our enormous difficulties 
at home and abroad, but only if enough edu- 
cated men and women engage themselves in 
the struggle of politics. It does not matter 
which party you choose. It is imperative to 
infuse a new responsibility in both parties. 
Recently a national survey showed that only 
4 percent of Americans belong to any politi- 
cal organization. How can we hope to im- 
prove our democracy if our political parties 
are run by such a few? 

There are many 7 and compelling 
needs and conflicts in America. Indeed the 
present confrontation in race relations is of 
epic proportions—certainly sharper, deeper, 
and broader than any since the Civil War. 
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Now we must achieve full racial equality not 
only in civil rights but in all areas including 
education, housing, and employment. 

must be accelerated in all sections 
of our country—North and South, East, 
West, and Middle West, too. Resolving this 
major crisis without further violence now— 
not tomorrow—today—is an imperative for 
us all. Our consciences, as individual Ameri- 
cans, cannot continue to carry the burden of 
indifference, brutality, and wrong against 
our fellow man. Our Nation—as the leader 
of the free world—cannot afford more trage- 
dies like Birmingham and Little Rock. I 
should add that many Americans are now 
working hard to eliminate segregation in 
those areas, as elsewhere. 

Finally, I submit that American foreign 
policy also depends on American politics. It 
is important that some of you will enter 
the American Foreign Service, the Peace 
Corps, AID. Indeed I would urge you to 
consider giving several years of your lives to 
serving your country abroad. 

But fully as urgent is the need for inspired, 
courageous men and women at home to help 
shape American politics, which in turn molds 
our foreign policy. 

American politics needs more young lead- 
ers who know the times into which you have 
been born. Our country needs more young 
men and women who understand the infinite 
worth of the individual and his freedom. 
We need more young Americans who want to 
share our liberties, our abundance, our 
dreams with others. For it is the unfinished 
American Revolution which is still the hope 
of mankind. 

As Lincoln said so well, when pondering 
the meaning of our Revolution: 

“It was not the mere matter of separation 
of the colonies from the motherland—but 
something in that Declaration giving liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to the world for all future time.” 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING DOES 
WORK—STEELWORKERS AND 
STEEL COMPANIES REACH FULL 
ACCORD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
institution of collective bargaining has 
become the established method of insur- 
ing industrial peace between manage- 
ment and labor. However, lately there 
have been repeated attacks upon collec- 
tive bargaining with regard to its ability 
to perform this function in the face of 
the increased pace of automation and 
heavy unemployment. At times the 
union movement itself has been criticized 
for the breakdown. It is for that reason 
that I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate the recently negotiated agree- 
ment between the United Steelworkers 
of America and the steel industry. This 
agreement is unprecedented not only be- 
cause of the terms of the agreement but 
because of the manner through which it 
was derived. 

The Steelworkers Union has been pio- 
neering in the field of collective bargain- 
ing with a human relations committee, 
@ labor-management committee built 
into the contract for the purpose of con- 
tinuous contact between the union and 
the companies. Bargaining was not left 
to the feverish activity of the last few 
weeks prior to the termination of the 
agreement. Issues were discussed many 
months prior to the reopening date of 
the contract. The union and the in- 
dustry were so far advanced in prelimi- 
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nary discussions that it was not felt 

necessary to file for an official reopening. 

Hence the negotiations which were tak- 

ing place in the last few weeks in Pitts- 

burgh, were not conducted under a dead- 
line of a threatened strike. 

The Steelworkers Union and the steel 
industry are to be congratulated for de- 
veloping this new method of collective 
bargaining. It is indicative of the 
statesmanship of Union President David 
J. McDonald and the executive officers 
of the major steel companies. It also 
ushers in a new era of mature relation- 
ship in labor-management affairs. It 
strengthens the role of free private col- 
lective bargaining in our society without 
reliance upon or interference by gov- 
ernment. I praise this union and the 
industry for devising this method of 
perfecting collective bargaining; it 
should reassure the American people that 
the public interest is best served by free 
and independent bargaining. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
onn a copy of the statement passed by 
the wage policy committee of the United 
Steelworkers of America in regard to the 
recent accomplishments of the human 
relations committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL WAGE POLICY 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, JUNE 20, 1963 

I 

After the great steel strike of 1959, the 
United Steelworkers of America and the 
major steel companies came to realize’ that 
a drastic change would have to be made in 
the nature of their relationship if a repeti- 
tion of that experience was to be avoided. 
Accordingly, it was agreed that a joint study 
committee would be established, to be known 
as the human relations research committee, 
which would attempt during the term of the 
agreement to study the mutual problems of 
the parties and to arrive at mutually satis- 
factory solutions. It was hoped that this 
device would make possible a more thorough 
exploration of problems in a more coop- 
erative atmosphere, free of the pressure of 
imminent deadlines. The wage policy com- 
mittee wholeheartedly endorsed this effort 
to find a new approach to collective 

g. 

This imaginative experiment bore its first 
fruits in 1962. In that year the United 
Steelworkers of America and the 11 major 
steel companies made a historic ent 
months in advance of the expiration date 
of the 1959 agreement—which was based in 
large part upon the work which had been 
done by the human relations research 
committee. 

Not surprisingly, the 1962 agreements pro- 
vided for the continuation of the human 
relations research committee, under the 
name of human relations committee, on a 
greatly expanded basis. A number of very 
broad, difficult, and important problems were 
specifically referred to that committee for 
study. 

Since the principal problem facing our 
members is the problem of unemployment, 
most of the issues which were referred to the 
human relations committee were issues af- 
fecting job and income security. These in- 
cluded the following: 

1, The creation of employment opportuni- 
ties through vacations of sone a duration. 

2. The contracting out of work which 
could be performed by bargaining unit em- 
ployees. 
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3. The scheduling of overtime work for 
some employees while others are on layoff 
or working less than a full 40-hour week. 

4. The performance by supervisors of work 
normally performed by bargaining unit em- 
ployees. 

5. The assignment to employees outside 
the bargaining unit of work which has been 
or could be performed by bargaining unit 
employees. 

Closely related to the problem of job secu- 
rity—which of course is largely attributable 
to the rapidly changing technology of the 
industry—is the problem of preserving in- 
come security by adapting the job classifica- 
tion system to the new technology. Both 
sides agreed in 1962 that an updated and 
uniform job classification manual had to be 
developed, in the 10 companies which have 
the cooperative wage study manual, for pro- 
duction and maintenance as well as office 
and technical employees, in order to preserve 
the integrity of the wage and salary struc- 
ture of the industry and to eliminate in- 
equities and obsolete provisions. This monu- 
mental task also was referred to the human 
relations committee. 

The t directed the human rela- 
tions committee to study these problems 
and to attempt to arrive at mutually accept- 
able solutions. It was further agreed that 
if the human relations committee was un- 
able to find answers to these problems, el- 
ther party could formally reopen negotiations 
on these matters by written notice any time 
after May 1, 1963, with the right to strike 
or lockout 90 days after such reopening. 

Almost as soon as the ink on the 1962 
agreements was dry, the human relations 
committee began working o the subjects 
listed above, as well as the others which 
had been referred to it for study. Each 
issue was studied in depth by a separate 
subcommittee of experts, in consultation 
with local union representatives, and each 
subcommittee reported regularly to the top- 
ranking members of the human relations 
committee on the progress that was being 
made. 

The problems, however, were not easy of 
solution. Despite a good faith effort on 
both sides, by the time May 1, 1963, arrived 
there were still wide areas of differences on 
every issue. The international officers and 
executive board, however, decided to con- 
tinue the work of the human relations com- 
mittee for a few more weeks, in the hope 
that recommended solutions might be found 
which, if accepted by the parties, would 
make reopening of the agreement unneces- 
sary. 

m 

Today, President McDonald has reported to 
us that the human relations committee has 
arrived at joint recommendations on all of 
the issues referred to above, as well as certain 
other issues to which the committee directed 
its attention. These recommendations are 
as follows: 

1. Extended vacations: We have finally 
achieved our long-held goal of expanding 
employment opportunities by giving senior 
employees periodic 3-month vacations. The 
human relations committee has recom- 
mended a dramatic expansion of the existing 
savings and vacation plan, in order to pro- 
vide employees in the top half of the con- 
tinuous service roster at each company (the 
senior group) a 13-week extended vacation 
once every 5 years. Employees in the lower 
half of the continuous service roster (the 
junior group) would continue to receive the 
benefits of the existing plan, on an accel- 
erated basis, until such time as they join 
the senior group. Employees in the senior 
group would also receive their regular vaca- 
tion in the years in which they do not re- 
ceive the 13-week extended vacation, and 
will receive 1 additional week of vacation 
benefit under the savings and vacation plan 
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each 5 years, to be deferred, however, until 
retirement. 

The plan would be financed by increasing 
the present 3-cent-per-hour contribution to 
the financial availability account to 12.5 
cents per hour, beginning January 1, 1964. 
The additional money will not only finance 
the new benefits but will also speed up the 
operation of the cycle under the old plan so 
as more nearly to approach the objective of 
1 additional week of vacation every other 
year for the junior group. 

The revised plan would operate in the fol- 
lowing manner: On January 1 the work 
force will be divided into the senior group 
and the junior group. During the following 
5 years, 5 percent of the members of the sen- 
ior group will become entitled to the 13-week 
extended vacation benefit every 3 months, to 
the extent that there are sufficient funds in 
the account, so that at the end of 5 years 
(20 quarters) each eligible employee will 
have become entitled to one extended vaca- 
tion benefit. Unless the employment situa- 
tion becomes drastically worse, the amounts 
to be contributed should be sufficient to 
finance the benefits as they come due. 

All employees in the top half of the con- 
tinuous service roster who retire after June 
1, 1963, will be eligible for the benefit. The 
portion which is in excess of the present 
savings and vacation plan benefit will be 
payable to them on January 1, 1964. 

After January 1, 1964, senior group em- 
ployees who retire on pension will become 
entitled to the benefit immediately upon re- 
tirement. As of each quarterly calculation 
date under the plan, an additional number 
of senior group employees, sufficient to com- 
plete the 5-percent quota for that quarter, 
will become entitled to their 13-week vaca- 
tion, which will be scheduled for some time 
before the end of the following calendar year, 
subject to operating requirements. Em- 
ployees who are eligible for pension when 
they become entitled to the 13-week benefit 
will receive the benefit only upon retirement. 

An employee who becomes eligible for pen- 
sion after having become entitled to an ex- 
tended vacation will, upon retirement, re- 
ceive an additional partial benefit on the 
basis of 1 week for each 6 months of service 
since his entitlement date, up to a maximum 
of 9 weeks. Accrual of partial benefits will 
stop upon attainment of full pension eligi- 
bility (age 65, 15 years of service). 

As under the existing plan, any employee 
in the senior group who is age 65 or over and 
who does not retire upon becoming eligible 
for a pension will have any benefit which is 
payable only upon retirement under the plan 
reduced by 10 percent for every 3 months by 
which he delays retirement. 

Employees who are age 63 or over at the 
time they become entitled to an extended 
vacation will have the option of taking the 
vacation in the normal course, taking it just 
prior to retirement, or taking it in the form 
of a lump-sum payment upon retirement. 

Employees in the junior group will con- 
tinue to receive benefits as under the exist- 
ing savings and vacation plan. It is expected 
that sufficient funds will be available to pro- 
vide this group with 1 week of vacation every 
2 years. 

The plan contains a provision insuring 
that the full 12.5 cents per hour (and, in 
addition, any spillover from the sub plan 
up to 25 percent of the cost of the new 
plan) will be used to pay benefits. If more 
money is available than is needed to pay the 
benefits described above, junior group em- 
ployees will be moved into the senior group 
to make up for employees who have not re- 
ceived an extended vacation benefit and have 
left the work force, and to expand the size of 
the senior group in proportion to any in- 
creases in the size of the total work force. 
Beyond this, additional weeks of vacation 
pay will be provided for all employees under 
the plan so long as funds are available. 
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The pay for that part of the 13-week ex- 
tended vacation which is in addition to regu- 
lar vacation will be based upon a 40-hour 
week. Extended vacation pay will be pay- 
able weekly or in a lump sum at the em- 
ployee's option. 

At the end of the 5-year period, the then 
existing work force will again be divided into 
a senior group and a junior group and the 
entire process will begin again. 

2. Insurance: In addition to the substan- 
tial economic improvements described above, 
the human relations committee, as the re- 
sult of its study of medical care and insur- 
ance, has recommended that the present in- 
surance program be greatly improved by 
increasing hospitalization protection under 
our insurance agreements from 120 to 365 
days, increasing sickness and accident bene- 
fits by $10 per week, and increasing the life 
insurance benefits by $500. The committee 
has further recommended that in companies 
which have a different pattern of insurance 
benefits the parties should make equivalent 
improvements by mutual agreement, 

3. Experimental agreement: In an effort 
to work out a fair accommodation of the in- 
terests of the parties with respect to the 
other job security issues, the human rela- 
tions committee has recommended the adop- 
tion of the following new contract provisions, 
on an experimental basis, for the period 
August 1, 1963, through December 31, 1964. 

(a) With respect to the contracting out 
of bargaining unit work, the committee has 
drafted a provision which, in addition to 
preserving all existing protections, spells out 
certain specific restrictions in order to im- 
prove or clarify, as the case may be, the ex- 
isting protections for bargaining unit em- 
ployees. The new provision would provide, 
among other things, the following: 

(1) Production, service, and day-to-day 
maintenance and repair work which by 
established practice has been performed by 
bargaining unit employees will not be con- 
tracted out for performance within the plant 
except by mutual agreement. 

(2) Production, service and day-to-day 
maintenance and repair work which has in 
the past been performed by bargaining unit 
employees in some circumstances and out- 
side contractors in other circumstances will 
not be contracted out for performance with- 
in the plant except in accordance with ex- 
isting practice, except by mutual agreement, 

(3) Intermittent maintenance and repair 
work not falling in the above categories, and 
installation, replacement, and reconstruc- 
tion of equipment and productive facilities 
which do not involve major new construc- 
tion, replacement, or reconstruction may not 
be contracted out for performance within 
the plant unless the company demonstrates 
that to do so is more reasonable than per- 
forming the work with bargaining unit em- 
ployees, taking into account all the relevant 
factors. 

(4) A special joint committee on con- 
tracting out will be established at each plant 
to resolve problems in connection with the 
operation and application of the agreement, 
as well as any other problems relating to 
contracting out. In addition, the commit- 
tee will be notified before any work is con- 
tracted out within the plant, and at the re- 
quest of the union members the matter will 
be discussed in an effort to reach agreement 
before action is taken. In the absence of 
agreement in such a situation, the matter 
may be processed as a grievance under the 
grievance and arbitration procedure. 

(b) With respect to the matter of super- 
visors performing bargaining unit work, the 
committee has recommended contract lan- 
guage which would flatly prohibit such con- 
duct unless the work is experimental, is per- 
formed in connection with a demonstration 
for the purpose of instructing and training 
employees, is required by emergency condi- 
tions, or is negligible in amount and, under 
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the existing circumstances, cannot reason- 
ably be assigned to a bargaining unit em- 
ployee. The prohibition would not apply to 
work which is incidental to supervisory du- 
ties on a job normally performed by the 
supervisor. 

(c) With respect to the matter of the as- 
signment of unit work to non- 
bargaining unit employees, the committee 
has recommended an adoption of a provision 
designed to assure that new or changed jobs 
will not be excluded from the bargaining 
unit, when they involve a significant amount 
of bargaining unit duties, even though they 
may also involve duties not normally per- 
formed within the bargaining unit. 

(d) With respect to the overtime prob- 

lems, the committee has recommended adop- 
tion of a provision that if qualified laid-off 
employees are available and it can reason- 
ably be foreseen that those employees could 
be recalled for a period of 2 or more weeks 
to perform the work in question, overtime 
will not be assigned unless management first 
notifies the union and upon request dis- 
cusses its decision, and any suggested alter- 
natives, with the appropriate grievance com- 
mitteeman. 
The recommendations as to the experi- 
mental provisions are applicable to the units 
covered by the basic steel labor agreements. 
As to units covered separate agreements, 
the committee recommends that serious con- 
sideration be given to the adoption of these 
provisions, so as to permit recognition of the 
circumstances applicable in the particular 
situation. 

4. Job classification manual: Although the 
committee has not completed the job of de- 
veloping a uniform, updated job classifica. 
tion manual, great progress has been made 
and an agreed-upon procedure has been 
worked out for finishing the job by June 30, 
1963. The updated manual shall be applied 
to the description and classification of all 
jobs newly established or changed since Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. Claims for retroactive pay in 
connection with any pending grievance deal- 
ing with a job established or changed after 
January 1 shall be determined on the basis 
of the April 6, 1962, agreement, with respect 
to the period prior to June 30, and on the 
basis of the new manual for any subsequent 
period. 

5. Vacation scheduling: The human rela- 
tions committee has recommended the addi- 
tion of a new provision to the 1962 agree- 
ment concerning scheduling of the extra 
week of vacation for an employee having 
10 but less than 15 years, or 25 or more 
years of continuous service. Under the 1962 
agreement such weeks could be scheduled 
throughout the calendar year. The recom- 
mended provision makes it clear that the in- 
tention of this scheduling provision was to 
remove any time limitation as to the sched- 
uling of these vacations without affecting the 
other rules, including seniority preference, 
which are applicable to all vacation weeks, 

6. Human relations committee: The com- 
mittee has recommended that it be con- 
tinued in effect during the term of the agree- 
ment and has added to the committee 
functions a study to determine the problems 
of fabricating, manufacturing, and ware- 
housing operations in relation to basic steel 
collective bargaining. The committee has 
further recommended modification of the hu- 
man relations sections of the agreements so 
as to provide for review of experience under 
the recommended experimental agreement. 

7. Clerical and technical units: The com- 
mittee has recommended experimental pro- 
visions covering contracting out, overtime, 
su working and scope of the bar- 
gaining unit applicable to clerical and tech- 
nical units. The committee also recommends 
that the savings and vacation plans for such 
units be revised in the same manner as the 
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plans for production and maintenance units, 
except as may be otherwise mutually agreed. 

8. Term: The committee has recommended 
that the above terms constitute a settlement 
of all issues which shall be reopenable in 
1963 and that the agreement as amended 
should be extended so that they may be re- 
opened on 120 days notice served on or after 
January 1, 1965. The committee has also 
recommended that those manufacturing, fab- 
ricating, and warehousing operations which 
in the past have had contracts with delayed 
expiration dates should provide for an equiv- 
alent delay in the termination provisions of 
their new agreements. 

9. Other recommendations: On several is- 
sues the human relations committee has rec- 
ommended that settlements be worked out by 
the respective negotiating committees. The 
committee has not recommended that the 
entire settlement be made contingent upon 
resolution of these issues but it has urged 
that every possible effort be made by the 
negotiating committees to reach agreement 
on the following issues. 

(a) Certain contracts contain provisions 
on the subjects covered by the recommended 
experimental ent. In some cases 
these provisions place restrictions on the 
companies which are more strict than those 
contained in the proposed experimental 
agreement. The human relations commit- 
tee has urged that the respective negotiat- 
ing committees at the companies where this 
situation exists make every effort to conform 
their contractual provisions to those con- 
tained in the experimental agreement 80 
that a uniform basis for further progress in 
those areas can be obtained. 

(b) The committee has recommended that 
the negotiating committees at fabricating, 
manufacturing and warehousing operations 
whose agreements now expire at the same 
time as the basic steel agreements shall give 
serious consideration to the question of 
whether delayed expiration dates, similar 
to those found in other nonbasic steel op- 
erations, should be provided in their new 
agreements. 

(c) The establishment of the new 13- 
week extended vacation so affects the vaca- 
tion scheduling situation that the commit- 
tee has recommended that each negotiating 
committee seriously consider the desirability 
of enlarging the period for regular vacations 
to the entire calendar year, so as to permit 
the scheduling of extended vacations for 
senior employees in the more desirable 
months. 

m 

The recommendations of the human rela- 
tions committee have already been reported 
to the steel companies coordinating com- 
mittee, which has the authority to negotiate 
agreements on behalf of the 11 companies. 
President McDonald has reported to us that 
the companies are to accept these 
recommendations as a basis for the settle- 
ment of all issues which are reopenable in 
1963. 

As the elected representatives of the mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of America, 
charged with the responsibility of establish- 
ing the union’s collective bargaining policy, 
this wage policy committee enthusiastically 
endorses this proposed settlement, which 
represents enormous progress in meeting the 
needs of steelworkers. 

The new extended vacation plan, long a 
goal of our union, will create at least 15,000 
new jobs in the basic steel operations of 
these 11 companies alone, and many more 
thousands when applied throughout our ju- 
risdiction. At the same time, it will reward 
long-service employees with a periodic ex- 
tended vacation for rest, recreation, and self- 
improvement. It will also provide employees 
with greater opportunities for training and 
promotion, and will encourage the voluntary 
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retirement of older employees. This plan 
will be living proof to the world that free 
collective while unable to solve 
all the economic problems of our society, 
can make substantial contributions toward 
achievement of the national goal of full 
employment for all. 

The improved insurance program will pro- 
vide significantly greater financial security 
to steelworkers during periods of serious ill- 
ness, and greater security to their families 
upon the death of the breadwinner. 

The new experimental agreement repre- 
sents real progress toward a fair solution of 
the problems created by contracting out, 
supervisors working, loss of jobs through 
erosion of the bargaining unit, and the 
assignment of overtime while employees are 
on layoff. 

The revised, uniform job classification 
manual will, when completed, help assure 
achievement of our goal of equal pay for 
equal work, under a fair and equitable wage 
structure which is adapted to the changing 
technology of the industry. 

We take great pride, not only in the sub- 
stantive achievements of the human rela- 
tions committee, but in the human relations 
committee itself. This concept, developed 
by this union and the steel industry, has 
now been adopted in many other companies 
and industries, and holds great promise for 
the achievement of greater industrial peace 
and more productive collective bargaining. 
It is a resounding answer to those who say 
that collective bargaining has lost its cre- 
9 or is unable to meet the needs of tho 

es. 

We salute the international officers and 
the executive board, who had the vision to 
realize that the human relations committee 
could produce results, without formal re- 
opening, and who had the skill and persever- 
ance needed to bring those results about. 

We direct the international officers to in- 
struct the negotiating committees at these 
11 companies to meet with their respective 
managements for the purpose of revising 
their agreements in accordance with the 
human relations committee recommenda- 
tions, 

The human relations committee recom- 
mendations are, of course, applicable only 
to the 11 major steel companies represented 
on the committee. The international officers 
and the chairmen of the negotiating com- 
mittees at other basic steel companies should 
make the n ents for imple- 
menting these recommendations, to the ex- 
tent applicable, at those companies. 

Steps should also be taken to achieve the 
same benefits, where appropriate, or equiva- 
lent improvements, at other companies 
within our jurisdiction whose contracts have 
similar reopening provisions. 

At those companies where the entire col- 
lective-bargaining agreement is to expire this 
year, an effort should also be made to im- 
plement the goals set forth in prior wage 
policy statements. These goals include, in 
addition to the ones set forth above: the 
achievement of high living standards and 
greater economic security through higher 
wages and improved pension and insurance, 
the establishment of a shorter workweek, 
the establishment or improvement of sub- 
plans, the improvement of seniority pro- 
visions to provide maximum security to 
longer-service employees, the elimination of 
racial and religious discrimination, the im- 
provement of grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedures, the establishment or improvement 
of training and apprenticeship programs, the 
full union shop, increased premiums for 
holiday and weekend work and overtime, 
increased shift premiums, severance pay, 
jury pay and supplemental workmen's com- 
pensation. We reiterate the necessity of 
eliminating all remaining wage, salary, and 
fringe benefit differentials, of negotiating a 
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master agreement for each multiunit com- 
pany, and providing for automatic incorpo- 
ration under the agreement of newly certi- 
fied or recognized plants. 

Eash negotiating committee at those com- 
panies shall review all the provisions of its 
agreement, to the extent contractually ap- 
propriate, for the purpose of making progress 
toward the attainment of these objectives 
and in order to remedy deficiencies which 
have been disclosed by experience or arbitra- 
tion awards. 

Every effort should be made to incorporate 
in the new agreements beneficial provisions 
previously made part of some of the basic 
agreements and those set forth in prior wage 
policies. 


OVERSEA DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in our 
concern for the crisis in which our 
schools find themselves at the present 
time, we may overlook a group of these 
schools because they are removed from 
our everyday contacts. I refer to the 
oversea dependents schools operated 
for the children of service personnel by 
the Department of Defense. Inasmuch 
as this body will soon be giving consider- 
ation to appropriations for their main- 
tenance during the next fiscal year, I 
think the remarks of William J. Davis, 
president of the European Congress of 
American Parents & Teachers, before 
the National PTA convention in Miami 
Beach recently, are especially pertinent 
at this time. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
remarks in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the remarks 


were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT or WILLIAM J. Davis, PRESIDENT 
OF EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS (ECAPT) 

I am WJD. the JFK. of the PTA in 
Europe, the Middle East and North Africa, 
an area of American children overseas ex- 
tending 4,000 miles south from Iceland to 
Ethiopia and 2,000 miles east from Spain 
to Turkey, a mere 2,500,000 square miles, 
or the size of the Roman Empire at its peak 
in A.D. 117. 

Here is our basic problem area: We are en- 
tirely dependent on Federal aid for the edu- 
cation of our children overseas. I repre- 
sent the PTA; the Congress of the United 
States is our school board, located some 
5,000 miles away. In effect, except for one 
or two trips a year like this, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is our only 
means of contacting the Congress of the 
United States. 

Here are our six basic problems: 

1. Do you have kindergartens in your 
school system? We don’t. 

2. Do you have an adequate number of 
classrooms for your children (which are 
not located, in some instances, in old quon- 
set huts, office buildings, officers’ clubs, etc.)? 
We don’t. 

3. Do you have teachers who consider 
their salaries to be adequate, and as stated 
in a Public Law (86-91) which keep them 
in consonance with those salaries earned 
in the previous year in certain portions of 
the United States? We don’t. 

4. Do you have adequate specialists, es- 
pecially in the fields of guidance counseling 
and remedial reading (which is extremely 
important to children who average one move 
per year)? We don't. 

5. Do you have adequate physical educa- 
tion facilities, where your children can at- 
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tempt to carry out the dicta of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness? We don’t. 

6. Do you have a continuing health pro- 
gram in school for your children? We don’t. 

If your answer to any of these questions 
is yes, then you know the basic flaws in our 
system, which contains 160,000 children who 
are actually ambassadors to all of our United 
Nations today, not just a dream of tomorrow. 

We in the European Congress are not 
standing still while awaiting solutions. We 
are extemporizing. We are using field ex- 
pedients. Local PTA's hire school nurses, 
counseling, reading and language specialists; 
buy playground equipment and use NATO 
gyms for outside school activities; have our 
own ECAPT scholarship fund which will give 
11 scholarships of $500 each this month; im- 
prove classroom facilities and such, 

But, physical environment itself is not the 
key to oversea schools. The key is, and al- 
ways will be, whether in civilian education or 
military training, the teacher. If the teacher 
is not adequate to the task, the latest in 
stateside model schools would be of little use 
to us out here on the periphery of the area 
falling within my purview. Professional or 
not, teachers require, desire and deserve a 
reasonable standard of living, be they in the 
middle of metropolitan London, or on the 
outskirts of centuries-old Izmir (Turkey). 

Americans appeal to oversea countries for 
exchange students on the university level, 
yet our elementary and secondary school 
program overseas is so limited that, in addi- 
tion to offering less than the best in educa- 
tion to our own children, we are obliged to 
turn away the English-s children of 
NATO officials who would welcome the op- 
portunity to learn the doings of democracy 
and its educational system at this age. This 
is in sharp contrast to the local Communists 
who welcome every opportunity to teach 
them at this tender age, rather than when 
they have reached manhood or womanhood. 

Your part is basic: for this congress to re- 
quest the Congress of the United States not 
to miss this tremendous opportunity for true 
international relations, to gain better teach- 
ers through higher salaries, and then to in- 
sist on constant improvement of our entire 
oversea school system. Let us emphasize 
education today—peace tomorrow. 

This is the place to begin. This is the 
time. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
FRANCIS KEPPEL, U.S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Ed- 
mund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, has kindly drawn to my atten- 
tion an excellent speech by the Commis- 
sioner of Education before the Midwest 
Junior College Conference on June 17. 

Hearings on S. 580 and related bills 
before the Education Subcommittee are 
rapidly being completed. Today the sub- 
committee was privileged to hear from 
the Commissioner on all phases of the 
President’s education bill. Included in 
it, as Senators are aware, are provisions 
for strengthening the public junior and 
community colleges of our Nation’s edu- 
cational system. In view of this, it is my 
judgment that Senators will find Com- 
missioner Keppel’s timely remarks of 
great interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address, entitled “Stand- 
ards of Excellence in the Junior College,” 
which was delivered by the Commissioner 
on that occasion be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


(By Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) 

The junior college, this 20th-century phe- 
nomenon in American education, is a result 
of man’s inventive genius in devising ways to 
meet society’s increasing demand for accessi- 
ble and appropriate education beyond the 
high school. In speaking of the dimensions 
of the junior colleges, I am referring to the 
various standards of excellence by which so- 
ciety judges success in education for today's 
and tomorrow’s world, 

Junior colleges have a role and integrity of 
their own; and society has imposed upon 
them a challenge and a responsibility to pro- 
vide both broad and specific educational op- 
portunities for those who can benefit from 
them. 

The unique characteristic of the junior 
college is its contribution to the community 
in particular and to society in general. Ex- 
cellence in certain academic programs is one 
measure of success. But from the commu- 
nity viewpoint, the junior college provides 
an upgrading of skilled personnel, and im- 
proves the educational, cultural, and artistic 
climate of the area. Success is measured in 
terms of responsiveness to local needs. 

The junior college stands as a cooperating 
institution between the high school and the 
4-year college, Students may speed up prog- 
ress by taking certain courses simultaneously 
with completion of high school programs. 
“Late bloomers” may find opportunity to 
repair certain academic deficiencies before 
taking bachelor’s programs. The junior col- 
lege also has within it the potential for re- 
moving geographic, financial, and motiva- 
tion barriers to post-high school education. 

The junior college creates its own self- 
identity by providing terminal and adult 
programs of greater depth and requiring 
greater maturity than can be offered in high 
school. Its programs can be coordinated 
with local needs to a greater degree than is 
usually possible for 4-year institutions serv- 
ing larger geographic areas. 

Faculty influence standards of excellence. 
Study and research by faculty is likely to be 
oriented toward relationships between the 
educational needs of a community and the 
programs to meet these needs. Follow-up 
studies and efforts to improve teaching are 
likely to be related to student success in 
higher education institutions, to occupa- 
tional success in local industries or service 
agencies, or to evidence of local social and 
cultural growth. Guidance of students is 
likely to be more practical than in institu- 
tions serving broader geographic areas. The 
extent to which the junior college faculty 
can help students make realistic decisions 
and prepare for appropriate and satisfyin: 
careers is a measure of the institution’s 
success. 

Most important is the extent to which the 
college serves students and contributes to 
their success. Excellence for the students is 
measured by the institution’s contribution 
to the maximum development of personal 
abilities and talents, within the context of 
the student’s aptitudes, interests, and 
motivations. 

The student perceives the junior college 
as somewhat less selective in admissions 
than the typical 4-year college; he judges 
its standards of excellence on how far its 
program can take him toward realization of 
his potentialities. Selectivity in the junior 
college, therefore, is likely to be in programs 
rather than in initial admission of students, 
and evaluation of success is likely to be on 
individual growth. 
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The accelerating expansion of knowledge, 
the growing complexity of the world, and the 
rapid advance of technology provide phe- 
nomenal demand for persons with high 
levels of education, There has been a con- 
sistent upgrading of jobs, and the increas- 
ing use of the products of scientific tech- 
nology clearly calls for a higher degree of 
education and technical skill. 

Education for the future must fit the indi- 
vidual for the world of change he will in- 
herit and help to shape. It must be ap- 
propriate not just for the job he hopes to 
take next year or for the community in 
which he plans to live, but for other jobs 
and other places at other times. 

The degree to which the junior college de- 
velops this kind of climate for learning is 
an important element in its drive to reach 
high standards of excellence. 

Today, with the spread of junior colleges, 
we may be on the brink of another educa- 
tional revolution, one which brings appro- 
priate educational opportunities within the 
financial and geographic reach of the many 
at the same time that it supplements and 
strengthens the programs of 4-year institu- 
tions and advanced professional schools. 
The spread of such a zest for learning can 
contribute to consistently rising standards 
of excellence, in society as well as in schools. 

Good education demands that we recog- 
nize differences in individuals and that we 
accommodate those differences and apply our 
standards of excellence in terms of indi- 
vidual growth. It is the sheerest kind of 
folly to expect every student to progress 
at exactly the same rate and depth as every 
other student. Standards of excellence de- 
mand a climate for learning in which intel- 
lectual capacities are viewed objectively and 
im which each student is encouraged and 
expected to do the best of which he is capa- 
ble. 

While education must first of all serve 
individuals, educational standards of excel- 
lence and methods of reporting student com- 
petence must be such that, with our high- 
ly mobile society, students can move from 
one level of education to another and from 
one geographic area to another without det- 
riment of their total learning program. The 
standards of excellence the junior college is 
able to achieve depend upon quality in 
schools at lower levels. The quality of edu- 
cation offered by junior colleges affects 
standards at 4-year institutions. Weak 
schools at one level or in one area are a 
drag on all levels and all areas. 

For that reason, if for no other, it is im- 
perative that the American public find a 
way to provide resources for education so 
opportunity will be unlimited. There is a 
need for urgency in improving educational 
opportunity. 

The junior colleges of our Nation have a 
position of growing importance in our edu- 
cational enterprise. For them, as for all 
educational institutions, standards of ex- 
cellence must be such that what the stu- 
dent learns and the way he learns it can 
meet every test of tomorrow’s world. And 
we cannot wait until tomorrow to educate 
for tomorrow's needs. 


NATIONAL FOREST ACCESS 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on 
June 10, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man signed road access regulations 
which will measurably assist in the ap- 
plication of the policy of multiple use 
on the national forests. The Secretary 
is to be commended for this action. 

On February 1, 1962, the Attorney 
General issued an opinion which told the 
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Department that it did not have to let 
lumber companies cross national forest 
lands when the companies denied the 
Government access to public lands. 

Draft regulations to implement this 
decision were published in August 1962. 
Comments were sought and a revised 
draft was published in March 1963. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Baker 
held open public hearings during April 
of this year—one in Washington and one 
in Portland. Dr. George Selke, Secre- 
tary Freeman's personal consultant, 
made a further field review and report to 
the Secretary in May. The final regula- 
tions contain further modifications re- 
flecting points raised at these hearings 
and Dr. Selke’s observations. 

Obviously, a great deal of study and 
deliberation have been undertaken on 
the access problems subsequent to the 
issuance of the Attorney General’s 
opinion. 

My review of the regulations as signed, 
taken together with Secretary Free- 
man’s letter of instructions to the Chief 
of the Forest Service, Mr. Cliff, leads 
me to believe that the policy expressed 
pet porns and the regulations are work- 

e. 

The results will make more national 
forest resources, such as timber and rec- 
reation, available for public use and en- 
joyment by providing better access to 
the national forests. 

The regulations bring into close 
harmony the policy of the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior on forest 
access. While some timber spokesmen 
objected to the regulations, the fact is 
that many of them have operated under 
similar regulations on Interior Depart- 
ment land since 1950. I am confident 
they will operate successfully with the 
Agriculture Department. 

When the Attorney General’s opinion 
was issued the Forest Service had re- 
ported that about 50 billion board feet 
of timber was unavailable for public use 
due to a lack of access. These were 
major case areas with more than 50 
million board feet each. 

The policy decision contained in the 
Attorney General’s opinion, the special 
appropriations which provide additional 
access funds, and increases in the regu- 
lar forest road authorization acts have 
brought about voluntary access agree- 
ments for almost half of this 50 billion 
feet of timber, according to the Forest 
Service. This alone will bring great 
economic benefits to the lumber industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the Department’s 
statement on the regulations and Secre- 
tary Freeman’s letter of June 10 to the 
Chief of the Forest Service and a copy of 
the final regulations be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 10, 1963. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE APPROVES NEW 
NATIONAL FOREST ROAD REGULATIONS 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 

today approved revised regulations governing 
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the management of national forest develop- 
ment roads and providing for access to the 
national forests by users consistent with an 
opinion of the Attorney General and deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General. 

“The rapidly increasing use of the national 
forests have placed increased demands on 
the road systems by recreationists, hunters, 
fishermen, commercial haulers and others,” 
the Secretary said. The regulations govern- 
ing the national forest development road 
system will help open up the publicly owned 
areas to meet the increasing demands and 
provide more efficient protection and admin- 
istration of the national forest lands.” 

The regulations provide for cooperation 
with landowners where national forest land 
is intermingled with non-Federalland. They 
broaden and improve the basis for mutually 
satisfactory arrangements for sharing use 
and the cost of developing a single road sys- 
tem to serve the cooperating landowners and 
users of the national forest resources and 
facilities. 

Hearings were held on the regulations pro- 
posed in April in Washington, D.C., and 
Portland, Oreg. Written and oral testimony 
for and against the regulations was recorded. 

Major points of objection expressed were 
that the regulations do not provide complete- 
ly reciprocal conditions by the United States 
to those required from the applicant owner 
who needs to cross national forest lands to 
reach and use his property; that the ease- 
ments provided by the Government might 
not be permanent; that increased costs might 
result to private road owners and commercial 
haulers; and that full control of private 
roads might be taken over by the Forest 
Service. 

Major support for the regulations voiced 
was that through provisions requiring ease- 
ments which grant ent unrestricted 
access to national forest lands, the various 
uses provided under the multiple use law of 
1960 would become real to increasing num- 
bers of national forest users, including hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and other recreationists. 

“Before approving the regulations,” Sec- 
retary Freeman sald, “I carefully considered 
the record of the hearings and a special re- 
port made to me by a departmental consult- 
ant, Dr. George A. Selke, who reviewed sev- 
eral road systems in the West suggested by 
the forest products industry. 

“I am adopting the regulations as proposed 
at the hearings, with some changes resulting 
from suggestions made during and after the 
hearings. 

“I am keenly interested in providing the 
Forest Service with the means of obtaining 
the best possible management of the many 
resources dependent on the national forest 
development road system,” the Secretary 
said, “in conformity with the several basic 
authorities and interpretations of law in- 
cluding the multiple use law of 1960, the 
Attorney General’s Opinion of February 1, 
1962, and the several Comptroller General de- 
cisions on road programs.” 


NOTICE: Forrest SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 10, 1963. 

Enclosed for your information are: 

1. The National Forest access regulations 
directed toward management of the forest 
development road system serving the Na- 
tional Forests. These regulations were ap- 
proved for publication in the Federal Regis- 
ter by Secretary Freeman on June 10, 1963. 

2. Secretary Freeman’s letter of June 10 
concerning administration of the regulations 
to the Chief of the Forest Service. 

3. News release concerning the regulations. 

The regulations in draft form were dis- 
tributed initially for review in August 1962. 
A new draft was sent you in March 1963. 
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were held on April 23, 1963, in 
Washington and April 29, 1963, in Portland, 
Oreg. 


A. W. GREELEY, 
Acting Chief, Forest Service. 


Part 242—Administration of the Forest 
Development Transportation System 

Section 212.7 is revoked and part 212 is 

amended by adding the following sections: 


“§ 212.7 Road system management 
Traffic 


i 


that use of such roads shall be subject to 
rules prescribed by the Chief, notice of which 
has been given by publication in a newspaper 
having general circulation in the locality 
and posting at the entrances to the roads, 
covering uses of or operations on the road as 
to which the State laws and rules are not 
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of the highway system of a State, county, or 
other public road authority: Provided fur- 
ther, that the United States controls the 

right-of-way. 
(e) Cost recovery on special service roads: 
Chief determines. that a share of 


struction, improvement, or maintenance of 
a “special service road,” or a segment. there- 
of, used or to be used for commercial haul- 
ing of non-Federal forest products and other 


tions to pay their proportionate cost shares, 
the Chief may condition the permission to 
use the particular “special service road” or 
segment thereof upon payment to the United 
States of the proportionate share of such 
cost and bearing proportionate maintenance 
as has been determined by him to be attrib- 
utable to such owner’s or hauler’s use in 
accordance with section 212.11. 


over the national forests and use of existing 
roads and trails in order to reach their homes 


pro 
tion administration of the national 
forests and the roads or trails to be used. 
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“(b) Others: Entering upon the national 
forests and use of existing roads and trails 
shall be permitted for all proper and lawful 
purposes, subject to compliance with rules 
and regulations governing the national 
forests and the roads or trails to be used. 


“§ 212.9 Access procurement by the United 
States 


“(a) Policy: The Chief shall obtain as 
promptly as is feasible needed road and trail 
access to national forest land to assure ef- 
fective protection, management and utili- 
zation of such land and its resources and for 
the use and development of the resources 
upon which communities within or adjacent 
to the national forests are dependent. 
Such access shall include procurement of 
interests in existing non-Federal roads and 
road systems, as well as rights-of-way for 
roads and trails over non-Federal land. 
Consideration shall be given in each case 
to the needs of the owners to use the existing 
roads in the protection, management, and 
utilization of their lands and industries. 

“(b) Existing or proposed forest develop- 
ment roads which are or will be part of a 
system of a State, county, or other local 
subdivision: Forest development roads which 
are or will be parts of a system of a State, 
county, or other local subdivision road sys- 
tem and are on rights-of-way held in the 
name of the State, county, or other local 
subdivision may be constructed, recon- 
structed, improved, or maintained by the 
Forest Service when there is an appropriate 

t with the State, county, or other 
local subdivision under authority of 23 U.S.C. 
205; provided such construction, recon- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance is 
essential to provide safe and economic access 
to national forest land. 

“(c) Acquisition of easements and rights 
of use: Except as otherwise provided in these 
regulations, easements for road and trail con- 
struction across non-Federal lands and ease- 
ments or rights of use over non-Federal roads 
and trails will be acquired in the name of 
the United States of America and its assigns. 
The easements or rights of use may be ac- 
quired by , condemnation, donation, 
or as a reciprocal for permits or easements 
for rights-of-way for roads or trails to be con- 
structed or for easements over or permits to 
use existing roads or trails. 

(d) Methods of compensation for ease- 
ments and rights of use acquired by the 
United States: Compensation in negotiated 
aequisitions may be: (1) by payment from 
appropriated funds; (2) pursuant to reser- 
vation in the grant of easement to the United 
States whereby the grantor reserves the right 
to require haulers of Federal timber or other 
Federal products over the road conveyed or 
thereafter constructed by the grantor to 
make payments to the grantor in accordance 
with the terms of the reservation; (3) by 
granting reciprocal rights; or (4) by a com- 
bination of these methods. Compensation 
will be limited to the fair market value of the 
easement or right of use.“ 

“(c) Cooperative construction and use 

ts: Where areas, partly National 
Forest and partly private or other ownership, 
are undeveloped or inadequately developed 
by roads, the Chief will, to the extent feasi- 
ble and advantageous to the United States, 
join in planning, constructing, reconstruct- 
ing, improving, maintaining, and using an 
adequate road system on the basis of each 
party bearing the proportion of the cost at- 
tributable to the anticipated benefits as set 
forth under 212.11. 

(t) Condemnation: Where access across 
non-Federal land or over a non-Federal road 


prompt: 
nation will be undertaken when: (1) such 
action is necessary or advant us to the 
United States; and (2) funds are available 
for payment of the anticipated award. 
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“(g) Access over non-Federal land and use 
of non-Federal roads or trails on a temporary 
basis: The Chief may negotiate a temporary 
agreement for access over non-Federal land 
and for use of an existing non-Federal road 
or trail where there is immediate need for 
temporary access for limited purposes that 
can be economically met by such procedure, 
or where the foreseeable need does not justify 
the expenditures necessary to provide a per- 
manent road or trail. 

“(h) Use and control of interests in roads, 
trails and easements acquired by the United 
States: Interests in roads, trails and ease- 
ments acquired by the United States shall 
be under the control of the United States, 
subject to approved reservations, Hmita- 
tions and other provisions set forth in the 
deed, permit or other indenture. This con- 
trol by the United States may include re- 
stricting or conditioning the use of the in- 
terest owned by the United States in the 
road, trail or easement where necessary. 


“§ 212.10 Permission to cross National Forest 
land and assignable rights-of-way owned 
by the United States 

“(a) Permission to construct and use roads 
across National Forest land and assignable 
rights-of-way owned by the United States: 
If a reciprocal benefit is needed by the 
United States, permission to construct and 
use a road across National Forest land and 
across assignable rights-of-way owned by the 
United States and administered by the For- 
est Service will be conditioned, except as 
provided in this subsection, for any appli- 
cant who seeks a permit to construct and 
use a road across the same, upon the grant 
to the United States of a reciprocal benefit. 
Such benefit shall bear: (1) a reasonable 
relation to the management of the National 
Forests; and (2) a value substantially sim- 
ilar to the value of the permission to cross 
National Forest land or right-of-way ap- 
plied for. In those instances where the 
values of the interests needed by the United 
States exceed those applied for by the ap- 
plicant, the additional interests required 
by the United States will be acquired as 
provided in sections 212.9 (c) and (d). 
Where values needed by the applicant ex- 
ceed those needed by the United States, the 
difference in values will be determined un- 
der principles set forth below and in sections 
212.7(c) and 212.11. If a reciprocal benefit 
is not needed by the United States, or the 
applicant shows good cause why the recipro- 
cal benefit needed by the United States can- 
not or should not be granted by him, or the 
applicant declines to grant the reciprocal 
benefit requested by the United States or if 
a bona fide emergency exists, permission to 
construct and use a road across lands owned 
by the United States may be conditioned for 
any applicant upon reasonable charges and 
all other terms and conditions required by 
the Chief to protect the interest of the 
United States. Permits for road construc- 
tion and use will be nonexclusive and will 
be conditioned upon compliance with their 
terms and conditions and with the rules 
and regulations governing the protection and 
administration of the National Forests and 
those applicable to such roads. 

“(b) Permits for commercial hauling on 
special service roads: Except for minor or 
occasional use, permits will be required for 
commercial hauling on “Special Service 
Roads” of non-Federal forest products, and 
other non-Federal products, commodities, 
and materials when the Chief determines 
that such owners or haulers should provide: 
(1) proportionate maintenance; an 

and reasonable needed reciprocal 
benefit to the United States; (3) a share 
of the cost of construction, reconstruction 
or improvement of such road or segment 
thereof; or (4) any combination of these. 

When such owners or haulers have not pro- 

vided to the United States the needed re- 
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ciprocal benefit, or borne their share of the 
cost, ion to use a road will be con- 
ditioned for any applicant upon the terms 
and requirements and subject to the like 
conditions and changes as bed in 
sections 212.7(c), 212.10(a) and 212.11(d) 
for permission to construct or use such 


„e) Easements and stipulations for roads 
national forest land having the 
status of land reserved from the public 
domain: Applications for easements over 
national forest land having the status of 
land reserved from the public domain, and 
over roads thereon, with appropriate stipula- 
tions will be approved by the Chief for those 
applicants who have conveyed or provided 
permanent multiple-use easements over 
roads and lands owned or controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by them to the United 
States of America and its assigns and who 
have already constructed, or will, as sched- 
uled by the agreements, construct their 
proportionate share of the road or road sys- 
tem concerned. Such applications for ease- 
ments shall be approved by the Chief only 
when they are for nonexclusive easements 
which retain in the United States all rights 
in the road or road system except the rights 
of the applicant to use and maintain the 
road or road system in the administration, 
protection, and utilization of lands and the 
resources thereof owned or controlled by the 
applicant, and when the rights applied for 
are limited to the share of use commensurate 
with the applicant's contribution to, or per- 
formance of, a share of construction or other 
improvement as set forth in the cooperative 
agreement or cooperative understanding cov- 
ering the road or road system. Applications 
for easements in appropriate form, together 
with required plats showing the national 
forest land having the status of land reserved 
from the public domain to be crossed, shall 
be forwarded to the Forest Service. When 
the Chief has determined that the applicant 
has satisfactorily constructed his determined 
share of the related road or road system, or 
is committed by appropriate agreement to 
deposit funds or construct his share of the 
road or road system, and has granted or pro- 
vided the easements or other interest required 
by the United States under such agreement, 
the Chief after approval of the application, 
will attach thereto the stipulations agreed 
to by the applicant and the Chief covering 
the use of the easement applied for, and for- 
ward the same to the designated officer of 
the Department of the Interior for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the required easement 
under the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior. When the easement is approved and 
returned by the officer of the Department of 
the Interior to the Forest Service for entry 
in its records, it will be entered and there- 
after delivered to the applicant pursuant to 
agreement. 
“§ 212.11 Principles for sharing use of roads 
“The use of roads under arrangements for 
sharing costs or performance shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following: 
„(a) Road improvement: Use of a road 
for commercial hauling, except occasional 
or minor amounts, will be conditioned upon 
improvement or supplemental construction 
of the road to safely and economically serve 
the contemplated use, unless the Chief deter- 
mines that the safety and economy of the 
established and foreseeable use by the United 
States, its users and cooperators will not 
be impaired by the use for which applica- 
tion is being made. With the consent of the 
Chief the applicant may deposit funds in the 
estimated amount required for the improve- 
ments or supplemental construction in lieu 
of performance. Such funds will be used 
by the Forest Service to do the planned 
work. The cost of the improvements or 
supplemental construction will be taken into 
account in determining any otherwise re- 
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quired contribution to cover the proportion- 
ate share of the cost of road acquisition, con- 
struction, reconstruction or improvement 
attributable to the use. 

“(b) Corresponding benefits: Correspond- 
ing benefits which may be accepted by the 
Chief for sharing road use will be those 
which bear a reasonable relation to the 
Management of the national forests. They 
may be in the form of: (1) deposit of funds 
with the Forest Service for use in paying 
the cost of road construction, reconstruction 
or improvement to be borne by the user; 
(2) the grant of a reciprocal right of sub- 
stantially similar value to the road use 
sought; (3) construction over applicant’s 
property of a new road needed for access 
to and use of national forest land and the 
conveyance to the United States of America 
and its assigns of the needed rights in such 
road; or (4) any combination of these. 

“(c) Cost determinations for roads co- 
operatively constructed under agreements: 
When roads are constructed under coopera- 
tive agreements to meet mutual needs of 
the United States and others for access, de- 
terminations of the shares of costs to be 
borne by the United States and the cooperat- 
ing parties will include consideration of: 
(1) the standard of road required for the 
planned hauling; (2) the share of planned 
use; (3) the location and volume of tributary 
timber owned by each party and expected 
to be hauled over the road or roads; (4) 
the tributary areas owned or controlled by 
each party; (5) expected use by the public; 
and (6) other appropriate considerations. 

„d) Cost recovery by the United States 
from others on special service roads: When 
roads designated as ‘special service roads’ 
are used under permit for commercial haul- 
ing instead of under cooperative agreement 
any cost to be recovered by the United States 
will be calculated in proportion to the 
planned use of the road. The road cost 
used in such calculation will be the amount 
or estimated amount expended in the ac- 
quisition, construction, reconstruction, and 
improvement of that capacity of the road 
required to serve the use needs of all par- 
ties that are or reasonably can be expected 
to use the road. Such road share cost pay- 
ments will be through deposits in advance 
of use unless the user provides a payment 
bond satisfactory to the Chief guaranteeing 
that payments will be made promptly upon 
billing by the Forest Service. 

“(e) Cost sharing with a cooperator: The 
costs to achieve the agreed upon road or road 
system may be met by: (1) use of appropri- 
ated funds; (2) construction, reconstruction, 
or improvement of roads or segments of 
roads by timber purchasers or other users; 
(3) use of deposits made by cooperator with 
the Forest Service to cover cooperator’s 
agreed share; (4) agreement with coopera- 
tor pursuant to which cooperator does more 
than his agreed share of constructing, re- 
constructing, or improving a road and re- 
covers costs incurred in excess of his agreed 
share by charging national forest timber 
purchasers and other commercial haulers 
using the road an equitable amount within 
the limits and to the total amount specified 
in the agreement; or (5) a combination of 
the aforementioned methods. 

“(f) Road maintenance and resurfacing: 
Cooperators, and permittees using ‘special 
service roads’ will share the road mainte- 
nance and resurfacing costs under suitable 
agreements to verform, arrange for per- 
formance by others, or by making deposits 
with the Forest Service which will be used 
to pay the costs of work performed for ef- 
ficient use and for the preservation and 
protection of such roads from all elements, 
and to prevent erosion to adjacent lands: 
Provided, That purchasers of national forest 
timber shall perform an agreed upon amount 
of maintenance work representing their pro- 
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portionate share of n maintenance, 
or at their election in lieu of actual perform- 
ance thereof, make payments to a specified 
maintainer of the agreed amounts for 
maintenance. 

“(g) Interests to be acquired by the United 
States in roads or easements therefor: Where 
the United States is to bear or share the 
cost of constructing, improving, or acquir- 
ing a road system, a road, or a segment there- 
of, or acquires an easement therefor, the in- 
terest acquired will: (1) be for perpetual use 
unless the road use falls within the limited 
classes where temporary roads or roads for 
limited periods are acceptable; (2) provide 
adequately for foreseeable national forest 
management, protection, and utilization 
needs; and for the use and development of 
the resources upon which communities with- 
in or adjacent to the national forests are 
dependent; and (3) not be subject to con- 
ditions, reservations, or covenants unrelated 
to the road use, or which seek or might tend 
to direct or limit national forest manage- 
ment policies and procedures.” 

Regulation U-14 (36 CFR 251.5) is super- 
seded insofar as it conflicts with the above. 
(26 Stat. 1103, 16 U.S.C. 471; 30 Stat. 35-36, 
16 U.S.C. 478, 551; 30 Stat. 1233, 16 U.S.C. 
525; 72 Stat. 885 as amended, 23 U.S.C. 101, 
205; 38 Stat. 480, 16 U.S.C. 498; 25 Stat. 357, 
40 U.S.C. 257; 46 Stat. 1421, 40 U.S.C. 258a 
et seq.; 64 Stat. 82, 16 U.S.C. 572; 74 Stat. 
215, 16 U.S.C. 528-531; 42 Atty. Gen. Op. No. 
7; Comp. Gen. B-65972, May 19, 1947; 40 
Comp. Gen. 372; 41 Comp. Gen. 1; 41 Comp. 
Gen. 576, and Comp. Gen. B~150239, April 
24, 1963, 42 Comp. Gen. —.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1963. 
Mr, EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. CLIFF: I have approved the pro- 
posed national forest access regulations 
which have been carefully considered in con- 
junction with the record of the hearings 
held on April 23 and 29, the analysis of the 
testimony, and a special report made to me 
by Dr. Selke after reviewing some selected 
road systems in the West. 

In framing the regulations much weight 
has been given to the Attorney General's 
opinion of February 1, 1962, the several 
Comptroller General’s decisions which bear 
on cost recovery and cooperation, and to the 
Multiple Use Act of June 12, 1960. This, of 
course, is proper. 

It is evident in virtually every case that 
multiple use access to national forest lands 
is needed for the proper protection, admin- 
istration, and utilization of the national 
forests or, where necessary, for the use and 
development of the resources upon which 
communities within or adjacent to the na- 
tional forests are dependent. Only where 
there is immediate need for temporary ac- 
cess for limited purposes that can be eco- 
nomically met by such procedure, or where 
the foreseeable need of the United States 
does not justify the expenditure nec 
to provide a permanent road or trail, will use 
of temporary agreements or rental arrange- 
ments be considered. 

Much road construction in the national 
forests has been and will continue to be by 
national forest timber purchasers and, there- 
fore, is presently limited to the prudent 
operator concept. Such roads will later re- 
quire improvement to meet multiple-use 
needs for management of all the land re- 
sources and to better serve all the people 
who use the national forests now and in the 
years tocome. Therefore, nonrestrictive per- 
manent easements are initially necessary to 
meet the foreseeable use. This includes use 
of recreationists, hunters, and fishermen as 
well as haulers of timber and other products 
and meeting the attendant needs of other 
permittees such as stockmen, water users, 


of them and the Federal 


Some forest landowners have expressed 
concern over the possibility they may be un- 


at in the field with reasonable dispatch, the 
chief’s office should review the issues and 
propose a solution. Until an appropriate 
body of experience has been accumulated 
in conducting these negotiations, I stand 
ready to arrange for review at the depart- 
mental level of those individual case deci- 
sions which cannot be resolved between the 
Forest Service and the other party. This 
will be an informal, administrative review 
requested by a party willing to enter into 
a cooperative agreement but unwilling to 
agree to the value proposed by the Forest 
Service to be used in the agreement or the 
rules proposed for use of a road. It would 
not replace existing forma] appeal procedures. 

A person who feels aggrieved by an ad- 
ministrative action or decision of an officer 
of the Forest Service relating to the ad- 
ministration of these regulations is entitled 
to understanding consideration and prompt 
action on an appeal. 

When negotiations to acquire access fail, 
the issues should be judicially settled by 
prompt use of condemnation. 

The Forest Service has several obligations 
in administering these regulations. One is 
to protect the resources and productivity 
of the national forests. Another is to de- 
velop and extend the use of national forest 
land resources to the fullest extent consist- 
ent with sustained productivity. A third is 
to recognize the rights and privileges of the 
owners of the intermingled and related lands 
in private and other ownerships. Consist- 
ent with laws and regulations, the Forest 
Service will be expected to assist and co- 
operate with the private owners in develop- 
ment and use of access for their lands and 
property. 

Reasonable application and interpretation 
of these access regulations are important 
steps in meeting these obligations. Unless 
a owner wants to negotiate on a 
different basis, road systems for which recip- 
rocal benefits will be sought should be lim- 
ited to roads within or adjacent to one 
national forest. Where charges for recovery 
of road costs are to be made, rates of col- 
lections should be reasonable for the cir- 
cumstances and fair in comparison with 
amounts generally being charged by other 
road owners under similar circumstances for 
road use in the area. It is important to 
recognize the vital interest which other 
users of a road have in the way the road is 
maintained and in the way traffic is kept 
moving. Obligations assumed by the For- 
est Service under these regulations for road 
maintenance or for traffic control and move- 
ment must conscientiously be met. 

As part of normal handling of public and 
private business, I expect the Forest Service 
to reach prompt decisions as to action to be 
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taken on applications to use roads or occupy 
national forest lands under these regulations. 
Problems 


in use of these roads by 
the public must be met in a realistic man- 
ner. having a legal 


status permitting 
it, are to be available for use by the public 
unless you or an official to whom you dele- 
gate this responsibility determine that use 
by the public must be restricted for public 
safety, or to comply with the terms of the 


quire special attention to careful selection 


They 
are approved with full confidence that their 
use will assure for future Americans contin- 
uing optimum benefits from the resources of 
the national forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


LUMBER IMPORTS FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on May 
23 the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan] discussed lumber problems and 
included in his statement a letter from 


On May 24 I made an inquiry of the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, the Pres- 
ident’s Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter of May 24 and Mr. Herter's reply, 
dated May 31, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


May 24, 1963. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Special Representative jor Trade Negotia- 
tions, Office of the Special Representative 
jor Trade Negotiations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. HERTER: On page 9295 through 
9297 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 
23, Senator Jona of Idaho discussed cer- 
tain lumber problems. Included in his dis- 
cussion was a letter from Mr. R. E. Broderick 
in which he made two points. First, he as- 
serted he has seen sample shipments of lum- 
ber from the U.S. S. R. and, second, that the 
Russians may decide to export their lumber 
to this country. 

I would appreciate your advice on these 
points: (1) Whether or not lumber from 
Russia has entered the United States and if 
so, the quantities; (2) whether marking the 
country of origin on lumber which might be 
imported from Russia is required by Federal 
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law, and (3) whether, under our current 
trade policy, lumber may be imported from 
Russia. 

Your early advice on these matters would 
be deeply appreciated. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


THE Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This letter is merely to con- 
firm the information that Addison Parris 
of our office conveyed to your assistant May 
29 by telephone. The answers to the ques- 
tions you raised in your letter of May 24 are 
as follows: 

1. There were no imports of lumber from 
the U.S.S.R. in calendar years 1960, 1961, and 
1962. There is no information available at 
present on lumber imports so far in 1963 by 
country of origin. 

2. By law, marks of origin are not required 
on lumber or logs from any country, includ- 
ing the U.S. S. R. 

3. Under our current trade policy lumber 
may be imported from Russia. It is my 
understanding that raw logs enter the United 
States mostly duty free. Sawed logs, how- 
ever, are almost all dutiable. On dutiable 
items generally the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet 
bloc countries, except Poland, have a higher 
rate of duty imposed on their exports to the 
United States than other countries. This 
applies to dutiable lumber products as well 
as to many other items. As you know, the 
U.S.S.R. and other Soviet bloc countries have 
been denied most-favored-nation treatment 
by the United States since 1951. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations. 


AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION TO LICENSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss very briefly the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to license. 

Recent developments in an important 
proceeding before the Federal Power 
Commission cause me concern that the 
Commission may feel inhibited from 
doing what it is supposed to do under 
the Federal Power Act—provide for com- 
prehensive development of the Nation's 
waterways and, at the same time, give 
qualified public bodies preference to 
carry out such development. 

Pending before the Commission is a 
controversy involving the middle Snake 
River, a river reach that offers the last 
remaining huge potential for low-cost 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific North- 
west. Competing for a license before the 
Commission are, first, the Washington 
Public Power Supply System, a munici- 
pal corporation of the State of Wash- 
ington, comprised of 16 public utility 
districts of that State and supported in 
this undertaking by some 30 additional 
nonprofit utilities of the Pacific North- 
west, and, second, the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co., a private utility subsidiary of 
the four major utility companies in the 
region. The Supply System has applied 
for a license for the Nez Perce project 
which would fully develop the entire un- 
developed stretch of the middle Snake, 
harnessing both the Snake and the Sal- 
mon Rivers, and has alternatively ap- 
plied for a license to build the High 
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Mountain Sheep project a lesser proj- 
ect which would develop solely the 
waters of the Snake but which would 
have a lesser impact on the anadromous 
fish runs using the Salmon River for 
spawning. Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
has applied for a license solely for the 
High Mountain Sheep project. These 
competing applications have been pend- 
ing for over 3 years; they have been 
subjected to an exhaustive hearing 
lasting close to a year, and have now 
been submitted to the Commission for 
its technical determination as to which 
project qualifies for licensing under the 
standards of the Federal Power Act, and 
which applicant shall be licensed to build 
it. 

What concerns me is not the choice 
of the project so much as the impact of 
collateral events in the courts upon the 
Commission’s choice of a licensee. The 
choice of the project is entirely within 
the technical competence of the Com- 
mission, and it will make this choice in 
due course. But, during the final stages 
of this controversy, a legal concept has 
arisen that could interfere with the 
proper choice of a licensee and, hence, 
with the proper administration of the 
Federal Power Act. 

A Federal district court in Oregon has 
issued a declaratory judgment, stating 
in effect, that the public body involved 
in the Commission proceeding—the 

Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem—is not authorized under its Wash- 
ington State enabling legislation—RCW 
43.52.260; RCW 43.52.300(1), (2), (3), 
(4), (5), and (9); RCW 43.52.391—to go 
outside the State to build either of the 
projects proposed. (Washington Public 
Power Supply System v. Pacifie North- 
west Power Company, Civil No. 62-110 
(District Court, District of Oregon, Mar. 
18, 1963)). But the Federal Power Act 
has a very special statutory scheme of 
its own. Its framers did not intend 
the Commission to be bound by court 
proceedings to which it was not a party 
and which are outside the specific ad- 
ministrative and appellate procedures 
established by the act. Thus, I fear if 
misinterpreted by the Commission, this 
declaratory judgment could have the 
effect I have mentioned of inhibiting the 
Commission from doing what this Con- 
gress meant it to do: Provide for com- 
prehensive development and for its 
achievement preferably through public 
bodies. 


So that there may be no doubt on the 
part of the Commission as to what posi- 
tion the senior Senator from Oregon 
takes in regard to this subject matter, I 
say most respectfully that, in the opinion 
of the senior Senator from Oregon, the 
decision of the District Court of Oregon 
has no bearing whatsoever, no relevancy 
whatsoever, upon the obligation of the 
Federal Power Commission to carry out 
its obligations under the act passed by 
the Congress. 

It is not my purpose here to say that 
the Oregon Federal district court is 
wrong in its view of Washington law, 
although I have read the Washington 
statute and it seems completely logical 
to conclude that this statute permits con- 
struction by the Supply System outside of 
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Washington, in Oregon and Idaho, where 
either project would be located—indeed, 
even in Canada if the occasion arose. 
The language and intent of the statute 
are manifest on its face; the Oregon 
court was far too restrictive in its view 
of what the Washington Legislature in- 
tended by this enactment. But the point 
is that the Federal Power Commission 
must not allow this pronouncement by 
the Federal district court to interfere 
with the powers that the Congress has 
given to it as an independent instru- 
mentality of the Congress, for over those 
powers the court has no jurisdiction. 
Under sections 4e), 7(a), and 10(a) of 
the Federal Power Act—title 16, United 
States Code, sections 797(e), 800 (a), and 
803(a)—Congress has given the Com- 
mission plenary authority to select the 
project and the licensee who would im- 
plement the policies of the act. And no 
Federal court could stop the Commission 
. exercising that congressional man- 


Congress has made clear, 
courts have confirmed, the Commission's 
independent jurisdiction to determine 
the qualifications of license applicants to 
carry out the purposes of the act. To 
be sure, section 9(b)—title 16, United 
States Code, section 802(b)—of the 
act requires that — file with the 
Commission information as the 
Commission —.— to show compliance 
with State laws. But beginning with 
First Iowa Hydroelectric v. FPC (328 
U.S. 1152 (1946)) ; and, most compelling, 
in City of Tacoma v. Taxpayers of Ta- 
coma, (357 U.S. 320 (1958)), the courts 
and the Commission. have asserted; first, 
that the Commission can independently 
determine whether an applicant is ade- 
quately qualified under local law, and, 
second, that neither the Commission’s 
choice of a project nor of an applicant 
can be defeated by bars imposed by State 
law. 

That is why the senior Senator from 
Oregon seeks in this speech tonight to 
make perfectly clear to the Federal 
Power Commission that no Federal court 
decision, such as the one I have referred 
to, can possibly impinge upon the power 
of the Federal Power Commission acting 
under this congressional act. 

But the possibility that the Oregon 
decision might be misinterpreted to al- 
low the upsetting of one of the other of 
these principles in the present contro- 
versy gives me much concern. 

If we examine the statutory scheme 
of the Federal Power Act, the conclusion 
is inescapable that the Commission has 
full, independent jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether a public body meets the 
very limited qualifications established 
by the act for preference applicants. 
Sections 3(7) and 7(a) make it clear 
that the sole qualifications under State 
law that the Commission need consider 
is whether the public body is a munici- 
pality and whether, as such, it is em- 
powered to generate and distribute elec- 
tric power. If it qualifies in these 
2 it is entitled to preference as a 

licensee under the Federal Power Act, 
and no artificial bars that the States may 
put down—whether explicit or implicit— 
can interfere with the Commission’s 
grant of a license. 
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But the applicant competing with the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem has taken the decision of the Ore- 
gon court and has gone to the Commis- 
sion and said in effect, “You cannot 
license the supply system at all because, 
although it is a municipality and gen- 
erally authorized to generate and dis- 
tribute electric power, it is not expressly 
authorized to build outside of Washing- 
ton and this should be dispositive of its 
application.” This argument means 
that the Commission should be bound 
by a holding in litigation to which it 
was not a party, should be bound to for- 
go the licensing of a public body in de- 
fiance of the policies of the Federal 
Power Act, and should be forced to turn 
its back on the consistent. line of cases 
which recognize the Commission’s con- 
stitutional right to provide for waterway 
development without interference from 
the States. 

I am convinced that the Commission, 
if it wishes to be conservative in the use 
of its powers, can at the very least assert 
its independent jurisdiction to lock at 
the Washington statute and make up its 
own mind as to whether the Legislature 
of Washington intended as narrow and 
restrictive a view of the supply system's 
powers as that adopted by the Oregon 
court. 

This is the independent power and ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, granted to it by the Congress of 
the United States in the Federal Power 
Act. 

That is one of the crucial elements in- 
volved in this situation: The Commis- 
sion’s recognition of its coordinate juris- 
diction with the courts where the courts 
have acted without the Commission be- 
ing a party to the litigation and in pro- 
ceedings outside those provided by Con- 
gress as the exclusive means of settling 
legal issues arising under the Federal 
Power Act. For the Commission not to 
recognize this coordinate jurisdiction 
would be to harness itself to the limita- 
tions that local courts anywhere might 
impose upon its powers to implement the 
statutory scheme entrusted to it. In any 
event, if the Commission should deter- 
mine on its own that the supply system 
has not been granted extraterritorial 
authority under Washington State law, 
it should and must apply the principle 
of supersedure that the U.S. Supreme 
Court has so wisely brought into play to 
insure that the will of Congress will not 
be defeated. I have examined the au- 
thorities available on the question and 
find it inconceivable that there should 
be the slightest doubt of the right of 
Congress—and hence the Commission— 
to supersede State bars in picking either 
its agent or the project necessary to ac- 
complish full water resources develop- 
ment. 

Apparently a good deal of semantics 
has been invoked in an attempt to take 
the present case out of the rule laid down 
in First Iowa case, supra, and City of 
Tacoma against Taxpayers of Tacoma, 
supra. Those cases, which I had as- 
sumed to be settled law and dispositive 
of attempts of the States to inhibit the 
Commission’s delegation of Federal 
rights to construct dams on navigable 
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waterways, make it clear that no pro- 
hibitions by the States can impede the 
licensing of the project or the applicant 
found eligible and qualified by the Com- 
mission under the Federal Power Act. 
Now, however, it is argued that the Com- 
mission is faced not with a bar or pro- 
hibition imposed by the States—such as 
was struck down in First Iowa and Ta- 
coma—but rather with a lack of capac- 
ity or lack of corporate authority on the 
part of an applicant under its local en- 
abling legislation. If we assume that 
this argument correctly interprets Wash- 
ington law—this point is open to de- 
bate—but if we make this assumption, 
anyway, then the cases already decided 
and binding on the Commission make it 
quite clear that this very distinction has 
been repeatedly urged upon the Commis- 
sion and the courts in the past and has 
been just as repeatedly rejected. I per- 
ceived the insidious nature of this artifi- 
cial distinction when it was first asserted 
in this case and felt that it involved an 
attempt to lure the Commission away 
from settled law. To be entirely as- 
sured, I then examined the proceedings 
before the Commission and before the 
courts in the Tacoma litigation and 
found that every one of the distinctions 
now being argued to the Commission in 
the present case was submitted to the 
Commission and the courts in that case 
and rejected. 

Therefore, on the floor of the Senate 
tonight, I say to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, “Read the Tacoma case over 
and over again if you entertain the 
slightest doubt of your independent au- 
thority to select the vehicle that shall 
be used by you as the entity to carry out 
the objective of Congress, namely, the 
maximum development of the river re- 
source of this country. 

The city of Tacoma, faced with a 
State fish sanctuary law, was disabled— 
or so the State argued—from building 
its proposed Cowlitz project because, as 
a municipal corporation, it is a mere 
creature of the State, disabled from act- 
ing in defiance of State laws; and the 
FPC cannot, by granting a license to a 
municipality to build a dam, enlarge 
the powers of that corporation or re- 
move its disability to act in opposition 
to the will of the State. The Commis- 
sion rejected that argument, found spe- 
cifically that Tacoma was a municipal- 
ity—or preference body under the act— 
and issued it its Cowlitz project license. 
Again, on appeal to the Ninth Circuit, 
the State attempted to have the license 
set aside by arguing that the Commis- 
sion could not license Tacoma to pro- 
ceed in violation of the laws of the State 
of Washington. But the court of ap- 
peals held otherwise and confirmed the 
binding affect of earlier decisions by 
ruling that “consistent with first Iowa, 
supra, we conclude that the State laws 
cannot prevent the FPC from issuing 
the license or bar the licensee from act- 
ing under the license to build a dam on 
a navigable stream since the stream is 
under the domination of the United 
States” (State of Washington Depart- 
ment of Game v. FPC, 207 F(2d) 391, 
and 396 (1953) ). 

Undoubtedly the decision of the dis- 
trict Federal court in Oregon will go 
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through the various appeal procedures. 
However, the point I wish to stress is 
that the Federal Power Commission has 
the independent authority and juris- 
diction to select its licensees to carry out 
the mandate entrusted to it by Congress 
in the Federal Power Act, irrespective 
of the decision of the Federal district 
court in regard to a matter which is ir- 
relevant to the issue before the Federal 
Power Commission, and a decision which 
in effect says that the particular ap- 
plicant in that case did not have the 
authority to do what it would do under 
the law of the State of Washington. 

It is a legal entity, and the Federal 
Power Commission, if it decides that 
this entity is competent and capable to 
carry out the purposes of a licensee un- 
der the Federal Power Act, has the inde- 
pendent authority to grant the license, 
the argument of the private utilities to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon rests his legal 
position on the Tacoma case and on the 
decision I have just cited, that of State 
of Washington Department of Game v. 
Federal Power Commission (207 F(2d) 
391). 

Not satisfied with the repeated and 
consistent assertions of this principle, 
the State carried parallel litigation 
against Tacoma’s Cowlitz project from 
the Washington State Supreme Court 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The highest court of Washington had 
held that another bar against Tacoma’s 
construction of its project—this time, a 
bar against condemnation of a State 
hatchery—precluded the city from pro- 
ceeding with construction under its Fed- 
eral license. The holding of the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court could not 
be closer to that now being argued to the 
Commission in the present attempt to 
oust the supply system. The State court 
held, at 307 P2d 567, 577: 

The subject matter—the inherent ability 
of the city to condemn lands dedicated to 
public use—does not present a question of 
State statutory prohibitions; it presents a 
question of lack of State statutory power in 
the city. It does not present a Federal ques- 
tion; it presents a question peculiarly with- 
in the jurisdiction of the State of Washing- 
ton. The Federal Government may not con- 
fer corporate capacity upon local units of 
government beyond the capacity given them 
by their creator, and the Federal Power Act, 
as we read it, does not purport to do so. If 
it be held that the Federal Government may 
endow a State-created municipality with 
power greater than those given it by its crea- 
tor, the State legislature, a momentous and 
novel theory of constitutional government 
has been evolved that will eventually relegate 
a sovereign State to a position of impotence 
never contemplated by the framers of our 
Constitutions, State and Federal. 


Mr. President, I quote the language of 
the Washington court in order to make it 
clear beyond any doubt that the question 
now before the Commission was posed by 
the holding of the Washington Supreme 
Court in Tacoma. Rather than bow to 
these alleged threats of Federal inroads 
into State powers, the U.S. Supreme 
Court recognized that something far 
different was involved; namely, Federal 
control of navigable waterways, and 
wholly rejected the position adopted by 
the Washington State Supreme Court. 
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It did so by quoting, with approval, the 
language of the ninth circuit which I 
have already cited. 

Let us not forget that the issue in- 
volved is the issue of Federal control 
over navigable streams. Let us not for- 
get, and let the Federal Power Commis- 
sion not forget, that under the Federal 
Power Act the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was directed by Congress to exercise 
independent jurisdiction in carrying out 
the purposes of Congress in respect to 
the use of navigable streams. That is 
what the U.S. Supreme Court sustained 
in the case I now discuss, citing the 
decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Tacoma case. 

So I say again to the Federal Power 
Commission: The decision of the Federal 
district court in Oregon is completely 
irrelevant to the issue that is before the 
Federal Power Commission in the deter- 
mination of what legal entity shall be 
selected as a licensee to carry out the 
intent of Congress in respect to the max- 
imum development of the navigable 
streams of this country in accordance 
with the objectives of the Federal Power 
Act. 

In passing, I should note that the 
Commission itself filed a brief before the 
U.S. Supreme Court in which it took 
the position—in forceful and sweeping 
terms, that its jurisdiction to pick and 
choose the recipients of Federal licenses 
to construct dams on waterways reserved 
to Federal control was plenary and to- 
tally independent of any powers that 
the States might confer—or attempt to 
withhold. The Commission would be 
well served to follow in the present case 
the position it asserted in Tacoma—a 
position which, incidentally, was subse- 
quently clearly upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. But it may be said, Sen- 
ator, in view of that precedent and that 
decision, why are you concerned?” I 
will say why I am concerned. We are 
not talking about the same Federal 
Power Commission. It is as simple as 
that. But we are talking about the same 
law. We are talking about the same 
mandate of Congress. We are talking 
about the same inherent power of the 
Federal Government over navigable 
streams. I would have the present Fed- 
eral Power Commission never forget 
those legal realities. 

Finally, I think the significance of 
what is occurring before the Federal 
Power Commission in this case involving 
the Middle Snake should be evaluated 
so that the importance of independent 
action on the part of the Commission— 
consistent with the settled law—can be 
clearly seen by Congress. The Commis- 
sion has before it the question whether 
it will license a vast project—larger in 
size and capacity than any now existent 
in this country. It must decide this 
question in the public interest. Beyond 
the question of maximum development, 
beyond the question of the economic fu- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest, both of 
which will be inextricably involved in 
what the Commission does, are policies 
lying at the heart of our national water 
resources policy. 

In recent years, a tragic blunder was 
committed by Congress. Some who 
were the participants of the blunder at 
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the time already recognize it. They 
gave little heed to the warning of those 
of us who said, Do not scuttle the great- 
est remaining hydroelectric damsite in 
the Nation—Hells Canyon.” 

The Senate passed the Hells Canyon 
bill. The bill was scuttled in the House. 
The loss to the United States is almost 
impossible of calculation in terms of the 
longtime loss that we suffer, because in 
place of the high Hells Canyon dam 
there was subsequently authorized the 
building of three puny dams by Idaho 
Power Co. 

What happened? There was a sur- 
render of a great multiple-purpose dam- 
site to scuttling by a private utility. The 
time will come, and in the not too distant 
future—for 35 to 40 years is not long 
in the history of the Nation—when those 
dams will have to be torn down and 
Hells Canyon dam built. Serious pro- 

are already being made that we 
should not wait 35 years; that we should 
act much sooner; that the country take 
the loss that was suffered or created by 
this shocking mistake; and that we get 
on with the job of developing to the 
maximum extent possible the hydro- 
electric potential of this country. 

The same problem is involved in this 
case. I am discussing it tonight for the 
record because I well know that what 
I say n 
discussion in many important places in 
this country among utility groups, pub- 
lic power groups, and industries that 
need increased quantities of low-cost 
power if we are to expand the economy; 
and also there will be a discussion of 
it in certain Government offices. I would 
have the record show tonight that we 
cannot afford another major mistake 
in regard to hydroelectric power develop- 
ment. For the time being, the po 
of Hells Canyon Dam has gone. But 
we are talking now about the remaining 
greatest hydroelectric power area in the 
country. There must not be another 
surrender to the private utilities, for here 
we must proceed with a program of hy- 
droelectric power development that will 
afford the maximum use of the area. 
It can be done and must be done with- 
out irreparable injury to fisheries and 
the fishing industry; although one of the 
fronies and paradoxes of the great Hells 
Canyon Dam blunder was that after 
Hells Canyon Dam had been scuttled and 
the program of the Idaho Power Co. was 
approved, some conservation groups be- 
came very much alarmed, fearing that 
the Idaho Power Co. dams might do 
great damage to the salmon industry. 

That was denied. Assurances were 
given that they would be able to build 
the dams, the fishways, and the fish lad- 
ders in a way which would not harm the 
fisheries industry. But the expert advice 
was to the contrary. Of course, Mr. 
President, the construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam would not have involved a 
single fish. But the three puny low-head 
dams, which ultimately were awarded to 
the Idaho Power Co., were in a stretch of 
the river that did affect fish. The Idaho 
Power Co. entered into commitments, in 
the form of assurances that it would fol- 
low an engineering course of action 
which would protect the fish. But, Mr. 
President, lo and behold, recently there 
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has been conducted in Portland, Oreg., 
a hearing on what amounts to a request 
by the Idaho Power Co. to be relieved 
from its commitments to protect the fish, 
because the policy it has followed has 
killed millions of fish, and now the Idaho 
Power Co. has the audacity to seek to be 
entirely relieved of that responsibility 
and obligation. There is no limit to the 
selfishness and greed of the private utili- 
ties of the country when their selfish 
interests come into conflict with the 
public interest; and in the future, when 
the findings of these fish hearings are 
issued, I shall be speaking in the Senate 
on this particular subject. Tonight, I 
utter these words of caveat because I 
want the Federal officials concerned to 
know that we have our eyes on them; 
and I will not remain silent if they fol- 
low a course of action which does a 
wrong to the public interest in connec- 
tion with this issue—just as I want the 
Federal Power Commission to know we 
have our eyes on them in regard to the 
course of action they follow in connec- 
tion with the problems of the Middle 
Snake which I am discussing tonight. 

Mr. AIKEN rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the frequent references 
by the Senator from Oregon to the Idaho 
Power Co. I am afraid some persons 
may get the idea that that company 
was organized by the people oz Idaho. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no; it is a private 
company. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. Is it not 
a fact that the majority of the stock of 
the Idaho Power Co. is held by Boston 
and New York investment companies? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. It is an eastern 
financial mart utility. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it is controlled by 
the same people who for a generation 
have been trying to get complete con- 
trol of the water resources of New 
England. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is correct. The problems I am 
discussing in regard to the Pacific North- 
west concern the attempted control by 
eastern private-utility forces—the group 
that has been trying to do the same 
thing in the Senator’s part of the 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may advise the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that they have added 
a new project, insofar as New England 
is concerned; not only do they want to 
control the water resources, but they 
also want to control the related land 
resources—which means every acre in 
my State and in the other northern 
New England States. 

Mr. MORSE. I have never discovered 
the limits of their appetite for avarice. 
It is simply shocking. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I am en- 
joying the speech being made tonight 
by the Senator from Oregon. Sometime 
in the not too distant. future I intend 
to elaborate considerably on what is oc- 
curring in the northeastern part of the 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator 
from Vermont to be sure that I am 
notified in time to be present when he 
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of it. 

Mr. President, by way of sincere trib- 
ute, I wish to say that I am greatly 
honored to have the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AEN! listen to this discus- 
sion of utility and power problems. I 
have served for many years with him in 
the Senate. He has been one of the 
great crusaders in this body for the pro- 
tection of the public interest in the en- 
tire field of power development. The 
Senator from Vermont has been among 
those who could always be counted upon 
to take the position that the private 
utilities should be treated fairly and with 
justice, but that we should see to it that 
they were checked whenever they sought 
to lay claim to advantages to which they 
were not entitled. I have always ap- 
preciated the great support the Senator 
from Vermont gave me during the his- 
toric fight on Hells Canyon Dam. On 
a great many occasions the Senator from 
Vermont has insisted on the proposi- 
tion that although we will do what we 
can to help them in their objectives to 
build low-head dams, we will oppose any 
effort by them to scuttle the construc- 
tion of multiple-purpose dams, with the 
result that areas along the rivers cannot 
be used to serve their best purposes. 

In making this speech tonight, my 
purpose is to guarantee to the American 
people that the navigable streams of the 
Nation which fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government will be devel- 
oped in such ways that their maximum 
potential will be made available to the 
people of the Nation. However, the sad 
fact is that too frequently the private 
utilities have sought to prevent the at- 
tainment of that objective. I am mak- 
ing this speech tonight because I want 
tke Federal Power Commission to know 
that I think it would be tragic if that 
principle and purpose of the Federal 
Power Act were not carried out by the 
present Federal Power Commission, as 
they were carried out by the Federal 
Power Commission which was in office 
when the great Tacoma case was decided 
and when the principle I am discussing 
was sustained by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, as I have set forth in the course of 
this speech. 

Mr. President, the Congress has acted 
to foster development of our navigable 
waterways, preferably by public bodies, 
Section 7(a) of the Federal Power Act is 
an unmistakable mandate to that effect. 
This is a very meaningful legislative 
policy. It means the utilization of a 


efits will be available at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to the Nation’s consumers of 
electric power. 

That is what the public-body pref- 
erence in the Federal Power Act means— 
preference in favor of low-cost, low- 
interest-rate-financed projects so that 
the consumers may be fully benefited. 

I shall always be proud of the fact that 
a great Senator from Oregon, Senator 
Charles McNary, was one of the leaders 
in the historic battle that finally resulted 
in the enactment of the Federal Power 
Act. 

This congressionally established pref- 
erence is not to be defeated by artifice 
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or confusion. It is not to be defeated 
by a lack of understanding of the Com- 
mission’s full independent jurisdiction to 
insure its effectuation. That is what is 
involved in the pending proceeding be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. 

I have followed this proceeding with 
interest from its outset. There have been 
many efforts to obscure the relatively 
simple but basic matters of Federal pol- 
icy which are involved. However com- 
plicated and technical the determination 
of the Commission may be, however com- 
plex the litigation before it may have 
become, the essentials of what Congress 
has entrusted to the Commission must 
not be obscured when the Commission 
makes up its mind. It would be a dis- 
service to the Congress, to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest and to the Nation 
if the Commission were to be led mis- 
takenly into abandoning the congres- 
sional insistence upon the public-body 
preference. Such an aberration, of mon- 
umental damage to the Pacific Northwest 
in this case, would become an ingrained 
burden on our national power policy if 
it flowed from a misconception of the 
Commission’s independent, unfettered 
legal authority to act consistently with 
its own and judicial precedents in eval- 
uating the applicants and the projects 
now before it for licensing. The Pacific 
Northwest and the resources of the coun- 
try simply cannot afford the luxury of 
agency error with so much at stake. 
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I am not urging that a case sub judice 
before the courts has been wrongly de- 
cided. What I am urging is that an in- 
strumentality of the Congress do what 
the Congress intended it should do: as- 
sert its own jurisdiction and powers and 
grant a license to the public body appli- 
cant before it—Washington public power 
supply system—so that the essential pol- 
icies of the Federal Power Act may be 
fully and properly implemented and the 
legal precedents so carefully enunciated 
by our highest court sustained. 

A great deal is at stake in this case. 
The economic expansion of the Pacific 
Northwest is involved, and the economic 
expansion of the Pacific Northwest is of 
value to every other section of the coun- 
try, as economic expansion of the North- 
east is of vital importance to the North- 
west. Thus I could mention every section 
of the country. We cannot afford to 
waste a single potential kilowatt-hour 
of electric power. 

I close by saying that Russia would 
not make such a mistake. Russia is not 
making such a mistake. Russia recog- 
nizes that the maximum development of 
her hydroelectric power is vital to her 
security. Thus a few months ago we 
had a report from a group of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues that traveled 
through Russia and inspected those 
hydroelectric power developments that 
Communist Russia would let them see. 
Read their report. They came back and 
reported to us that Russia is proceeding 
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with a hydroelectric power development 
far in excess of plans for future hydro- 
electric power development in this 
country. 

Therefore, as a representative of one 
of the great States and one of the great 
areas of our country where there is so 
much hydroelectric power that can be 
developed, I have raised my voice tonight 
urging that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion recognize the economic potential 
that is involved in the problem that it 
has been called upon to decide—the 
selection of a licensee, authorizing it to 
carry out the mandate of the Congress 
under the Federal Power Act consonant 
with independent jurisdiction that the 
Federal Power Commission has granted 
to it by the Federal Power Act over the 
navigable streams of our country that 
belong, not to any State, not to any pri- 
vate utility, but to all the population of 
our country, east to west, north to south. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, that the Senate ad- 
journ until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 26, 1963, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 200th Anniversary of Warwick, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a birthday of consider- 
able significance that is being celebrated 
this year, 1963—the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of the town of Warwick, 
Mass. The celebration of the anniver- 
sary of any birthday is a noteworthy 
event, yet the anniversary of the incor- 
poration of this outstanding Massachu- 
setts community commands special con- 
sideration for Warwick’s record of civic 
achievement extends back into history to 
pre-Revolutionary days. 

The original territory of Warwick con- 
sisted of a tract of land granted in 1735 
to the descendants of 39 soldiers who 
took part in the Canadian expedition of 
1690. The men were under the com- 
mand of Capt. Andrew Gardner. All of 
them except Samuel Newell perished on 
the expedition. The grant was known 
as Roxbury Canada and Gardner’s Can- 
ada until the incorporation of the tract 
as the town of Warwick. 


The first meeting of the proprietors 
was held at the house of James Jarvis 
in Roxbury on September 22, 1736. A 
committee was chosen to lay out the 
house lots, each lot to contain not less 
than 50 nor more than 60 acres. 

Although the lots were laid out as early 
as 1737, they remained unsettled until 
shortly before 1744. The exact date of 
the first settlement is not known because 
the proprietors’ records were lost for sev- 
eral years. Among the first settlers 
were Joseph Goodell, Samuel Bennett, 
Deacon James Ball, Amos Marsh, Solo- 
mon Eager, Thomas Rich, Moses Leo- 
nard, Col. Samuel Williams, Deacon 
Silas Towne, Col. Joseph Mayo, Caleb 
Mayo, Capt. John Goldsbury, Mark 
Moore, and Jonathan Moore. 

It can be assumed that the settle- 
ment did not proceed rapidly because in 
1749 the proprietors offered a bounty 
of £20 to each settler, £10 to be paid in 
advance, £5 after 1 year, and £5 at the 
end of the second year. In 1751 the 
bounty was increase to £30. This action 
resulted in an increase in the number of 
inhabitants, and in 1753 the proprietors 
raised £50 to build a sawmill, chose a 
committee to build a meeting house, and 
named another committee to lay out and 
clear a road to Pequeage. 

The sawmill committee contracted 
with Ebenezer Locke to erect the struc- 
ture but was dissuaded from the under- 


taking by reports of Indian depreda- 
tions. A second attempt to build the 
mill was successful and it was put in 
operation in 1759. In the same year 
£26 13s. 4d. was appropriated to build 
a gristmill. It was located on Black 
Brook, and was completed in 1761. 

On July 6, 1757, the proprietors appro- 
priated £8 “to fortify Mr. Samuel Scott’s 
house, by making a good, picketed fort, 
encompassing the same 4 rods square, 
for the safety of the inhabitants.” This 
fort was the only one ever built in 
Warwick. 

On December 3, 1760, the First Con- 
gregational Church was organized with 
26 members. On the same day, the 
Reverend Lemuel Hedge, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1759, was ordained as the 
first pastor. Suspected of Tory sym- 
pathies during the Revolution, he was 
persecuted relentlessly and died in 1777. 
His successor, the Reverend Samuel 
Reed, settled in 1779 and served as pastor 
until his death in 1812. After Mr. Reed's 
death the church became Unitarian and 
the Reverend Preserved Smith was pas- 
tor from 1814 until 1844. The Second 
Congregational Church was organized in 
1829 with 30 members. The Baptist 
Church was set off from Royalston and 
organized as a separate church in 1843. 

On December 27, 1762, the proprietors 
of the tract joined with the inhabitants 
in petitioning the General Court to desig- 
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nate the plantation as a town, and on 
February 17, 1763, the town was incor- 
porated. The name of the town has been 
ascribed to a desire to honor Warwick, 
England, or Guy, Earl of Warwick, but 
there is no record to establish definitely 
the origin of the name. The first town 
meeting was held on May 9, 1763, with 
Seth Field as moderator. 

When the tract was granted to the 
original owners ir. 1735, 1 of the 63 equal 
shares of land was ordered set apart for 
schools. The first move made by the 
town toward the support of education 
was in 1768, when £10 was appropriated 
for that purpose. It was decided to have 
a moving school, with a master in the 
winter and a mistress in the summer. 
The first teacher seems to have been Mrs. 
Hannah Rawson, who was employed to 
teach the summer school at 4s. 6d. per 
week. 

Warwick took an active part in our 
revolutionary struggle. In September 
1774 the town meeting voted to procure 
for the town a stock of powder and lead, 
and “to adhere strictly to our chartered 
rights and privileges and to defend them 
to the utmost of our capacity, and that 
we will be in readiness to afford relief 
forthwith should our brethren in Boston 
or elsewhere be distressed by troops sent 
to enforce a compliance with the un- 
constitutional and oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament.” 

In the autumn of the same year, 25 
Warwick men joined a company of Min- 
utemen organized at Northfield under the 
command of Capt. Eldad Wright. They 
marched to Cambridge with the company 
soon after the clash at Lexington and 
Concord. 

The majority of the people of Warwick 
were opposed to the War of 1812, but 
the town sent a number of volunteers 
into the armed service. Warwick fur- 
nished 79 soldiers in the Civil War, 26 
of whom died in the service. 

Warwick is largely an agricultural 
area. However it has had various indus- 
trial enterprises at different times 
throughout its history. Among those 
industries were sawmills, shops for the 
processing of wooden articles, a boot 
factory, and a short-lived glass plant. 

This year Warwick pauses to review 
its past with pride. Patriotic devotion 
to American ideals is not measured by 
size alone. In the two centuries that 
have passed, Warwick has exemplified 
much that is best in our American 
heritage. 


Law Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ESTE S KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
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tives, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
delivered a very excellent brief address 
at Exhibition Hall, Rockefeller Center, 
during the ceremonies attendant upon 
“Law Observance” by the Federal Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that his very excellent and inspirational 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law OBSERVANCE 
(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, of New York) 


The history of civilizations is the history 
of law. The obverse is equally true. What 
is law, after all, but sensitivity to the rights 
of others—civil rights, civil liberties, personal 
and property rights. Where there is a wrong, 
there must be a remedy, and it is this search 
for the remedy that distinguishes civilized 
man from man who embraces the law of the 
jungle. 

The Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights in our 
Constitution are fundamental laws that 
propelled man forward. 

Robert Frost said, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” The law is the fence that de- 
fines the rights and privileges and immuni- 
ties of each of us so that we can live se- 
curely in understanding of our own rights 
as well as those of our neighbors. Every in- 
fraction of the law injures the fabric of so- 
ciety, which means it injures you as an inte- 
gral part of that fabric. 

To many, the concept of anarchy is at- 
tractive. Unfortunately, the facts of life 
belie that concept every day, if not every 
hour. Man has not reached that degree of 
perfectability. For the anarchist himself 
this may be an ideal state but what if his 
next door neighbor turns anarchist on him? 

Law is the resolution of conflicting in- 
terests. Where there is a lawlessness, there 
is chaos, confusion, lack of definition, and 
more often than not, the letting of blood— 
indeed war. 

Thus, as civilized people, we pursue the 
ideal, some day to realize a world of law 
and order where adjusting claims are 
achieved through the due process of law and 
not by way of the dust of an exploded atom 
bomb. 

The law would be useless unless ob- 
served—as useless as whispering into the ear 
of a corpse. It would only be a pious decla- 
ration. 

We are a government of law—not of men. 
All men, high or low, must respect and ob- 
serve the law. No Governor like a Wallace 
can be above the law. As Lord Coke in- 
formed King James, there is a law above 
the King. 

“Equal justice under the law” is the ring- 
ing slogan on the facade of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Building. The law must be 
color blind. Black and white alike must 
observe it. All are equal under the law. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
3, pages 3518-3544, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee.” 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expensive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Recor: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 14, 1963 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: It is our un- 
derstanding that several measures have been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
to authorize the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

We urge you to take quick action on House 
Resolution 14 and to support any measure 
which would enable the United States to aid 
captive nations. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY SIDLAUSKAS, 
RACINE, Wis., May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howard W. SmITH, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for quick debate and 
passage. 
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May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our every support of your 

easure? 


m 
Sincerely, 
Jack KAMALIAN, 
President, 

DoucLAs, MICH., June 15, 1963. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I heard you 
on the “Manion Forum,” June 2, 1963, and 
what you said startled me. As you suggested 
I wrote my Congressmen, and told them of 
this situation. 

I am interested in the bill you have in- 
troduced to create a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. I think that such a committee 
would give great hope to the people of these 
nations. Also it could inform the American 
people of what is happening in the captive 
countries. 

Would you please send me a copy of this 
resolution, and several of the speeches you 
have given on the floor explaining it? 

Keep up the good work in keeping our 
Republic free. 

Yours truly, 


New York, N.Y. June 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howar W. Swara, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington D.C. 

Dran Cuamman: The Soviet Government 
knows well that the colonia] rule under 
which it holds Lithuania and other captive 
European nations oppressed and exploited 
cannot last forever. The world movement 
for abolition of colonial systems will sooner 
or later compel the U.S.S.R. to restore the 
rights of self-determination to the nations 
which Soviet Russia has enslaved during the 
last decades. Moscow leaders also are aware 
that the captive nations are struggling for 
their liberation from the Soviet colonial sys- 
tem. 

The Kremlin is therefore very sensitive to 
the official steps taken by the free countries 
in favor of freedom to men and nations. 
Under pressure of such steps, the Soviet 
Union already has brought certain changes 
in its empire of slaves. Moscow would do 
more in this sense if demanded by the United 
States and other Western Powers. 

In this conjunction the House Resolution 
14, if passed, appears of paramount impor- 
tance. The Special Committee on Captive 
Nations will be able both to keep the House 
informed on the developments within the 
Communist camp as well as to promote the 
cause of freedom. 

I, therefore, respectfully request your au- 
thoritative support of the House Resolution 
14 to establish a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations, which will witness for years to 
come of the American interest in the restora- 
tion of the inalienable right of men and na- 
tions to live under governments of their own 
free choice. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. A. TRIMAKAS, 
President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington, D.C., June 5, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 

Ine., Detroit, Mich. 

Dran MR. TusTantwsky: Thank you for 
your letter of May 25 regarding Congress- 
man Froop's House Resolution 14 which 
would create a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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I am familiar with this resolution and 
believe that all the ethnic groups are in full 
accord with the purposes of it. 

You may rest assured that when it is pre- 
sented to the House of tives for 
action, it will have my fullest support. 

It was a pleasure to learn of the interest 
and views of your fine organization concern- 


Member of Congress. 


Government Lotteries of Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, and 
Nepal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about four more foreign countries which 
utilize government-run lotteries to not 
only yield high revenues but to control 
and regulate the normal human urge to 
gamble. 

Out of 77 foreign countries Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
and Nepal are included as those nations 
which recognize and accept the gambling 
spirit of its people and operate govern- 
ment-run lotteries for the people’s wel- 
fare and the government’s need. 

Czechoslovakia is one of the few Com- 

munist nations to operate a lottery and 
has found it very productive as far as 
profits are concerned. Last year, the 
gross receipts came to over 88 ½ million. 
After payment of prizes and expenses of 
running the lottery, the net income to 
the government was about $212 million. 
The profits are used for construction of 
new factories, and hospitals, and cul- 
tural purposes. 
Denmark, like the other countries 
where government controlled and op- 
erated lotteries are legal and proper, has 
reduced gambling to an orderly mini- 
mum by state control. They have no 
underworld problems and illegal betting 
is not the source of difficulty to the po- 
lice as it is here in the United States. 

The gross receipts for 1962 were 
$7,812,000. After prizes, the net income 
to the government was $652,000. The 
above figures are higher than the previ- 
ous year. The profits to the government 
were applied to the general fund of the 
treasury. 

Dominican Republic is a small nation 
but derives monetary benefit from its 
recognition of the fact that people like 
to gamble. 

In 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$3414 million. The government’s in- 
come, some $6% million, was not ear- 

for any particular project but 
was rather applied to the general fund 
of the treasury. 

Nepal, although a small and poor 
country, has two privately-run lotteries 
which are supervised by the govern- 
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ment, The gross receipts from running 


3 of Nepal and Funeral Associa- 
ion. 


Mr. Speaker, we can derive a tre- 


. Speaker, why can we not follow 
the wisdom of our foreign friends? Why 
cannot we even follow the example of 
New Hampshire? 


The Pennsylvania Dutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the homeland of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch will be visited over the 
July 4 holidays by people from all over 
the United States. They will come for 
the annual Pennsylvania Dutch festival 
in little Kutztown, in the heart of the 
Dutch country near Reading, Pa. 

From foreign lands too, they will come. 
Ambassadors and representatives of 
foreign nations have planned to partici- 
pate in the festivities. ‘The visiting 
guests will share the hospitality of the 
Dutch community and will visit farms 
and historic shrines. 

The folk festival will begin next Satur- 
day, June 29. It will run from June 29 
through July 6. Last year more than 
175,000 persons came from all over the 
country to sample the famous Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cooking, to observe skilled 
craftsmen at work and to take part in 
such distinctive Pennsylvania Dutch 
customs as jigging, hoe-downing and 
free-for-all square dancing. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival 
is the only one of its kind in America, 
where the traditions of the forefathers 
are presented as they were more than 
250 years ago when these “Dutchmen” 
came from Switzerland and the Palati- 
nate areas in search of religious and 
political freedom. 

In view of the historic importance of 
the Dutch country in Pennsylvania as 
the place where the Americanization 
process had its initial beginning and as 
a glowing example of the nonconformist 
tolerance characterizing our free Na- 
tion, I am pleased to extend invitations 
to all my colleagues and their constitu- 
ents to attend the 14th annual Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch folk festival. 
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Many of my colleagues have asked for 
information about Pennsylvania Dutch 
folks, where they live, and how to get to 
the Dutch country from Washington. 

The heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country is 150 miles from Washington. 
One route is the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway to the Baltimore Beltway exit. 
North on the Beltway to the exit for In- 
terstate 83. North on Interstate 83 to 
exit for U.S. 30 on the York, Pa., bypass. 
Route 30 east into Lancaster. Kutztown 
is 58 miles from Lancaster on Route 222. 

Another route is by way of the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway to Route 40; 
east on 40 to Route 222 through Lan- 
caster and Reading to Kutztown. 


WHO ARE THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH? 


First of all, they are not Holland- 
Dutch. They have no connection with 
Holland-Dutch culture. They are the 
descendants of the 18th century German 
and Swiss wave of migration across the 
Atlantic, with a few German-dialect- 
speaking Alsatians and Lorrainers in the 
bargain. In most cases the ancestors of 
the present Dutch were prerevolutionary 
Americans, colonial German dialect- 
speaking immigrants. 

After 200 years in America there can 
be no question of pure Dutch strains. 
Intermarriage with the Quaker, the 
Scotch-Irish, and other strains began in 
the colonial period, and in areas where 
the German dialect known as Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch predominated—as for in- 
stance the Eisenhower country of Lykens 
Valley in Dauphin County—the Scotch- 
Trish and English minority was absorbed 
into the Dutch majority and adopted the 
Dutch tongue. 

Hence in that valley, northward of 
Harrisburg, we have in 1956 Dutch- 
speaking families of Dunleavy (Scotch- 
Irish name), Davis (Welsh name), and 
Buffington (English Quaker name) all 
as Dutch as sauerkraut—an expression 
which in the Dutch country is an affec- 
tionate rather than a derogatory one— 
but with family names and family herit- 
ages that go back to the British Isles. 

Radically more important than blood 
in a definition of Dutchness is culture. 
Pennsylvania Dutch is not a blood- 
based, DAR-type, restricted-member- 
ship organization. Pennsylvania 
Dutch is—or better, was—a culture, a 
curious mixture of continental and 
British Isles folkways that was created 
here in the Dutch country and is to some 
extent still preserved in the cultural 
aspic of the dialect. 

Actually the elements of the culture 
which we today call “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” are very much of a mixture, 
Pennsylvania was never a “Little Ger- 
many” where pipesmoking and beer- 
drinking peasants transplanted their en- 
tire homeland way of life. There was 
always, from the very beginning, the 
interplay of culture with the Scotch-Irish 
and Quaker neighbors, an interplay 
which spread both ways. 

The typical Pennsylvania barn”—the 
Swiss or bank barn—that two-story af- 
fair with stables on the ground floor and 
the threshing floors and mows ap- 
proached from a drive-in entrance from 
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a higher level—is a Continental adapta- 
tion. The Quakers and Scotch-Irish 
borrowed this barn pattern, and Penn- 
sylvanians spread it as far west as Iowa. 
On the other hand, the typical Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse was English Geor- 
gian in pattern—and the Dutchman bor- 
rowed it from his English-speaking 
neighbors. It was an even trade. 

Through migration from Pennsylvania, 
these mixed patterns, American rather 
than European, were transplanted else- 
where. There was from Pennsylvania, 
beginning before the Revolution and con- 
tinuing throughout the 19th century, a 
three-fold migration. Southward the 
Conestoga Wagons rolled into Maryland 
and Virginia—the western parts, which 
therefore became different in culture 
from the slavebound tidewater areas— 
and Dutch-speaking Pennsylvanians got 
as far south as the Carolinas by Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Westward they went into Ohio—whose 
rural culture is half Pennsylvanian— 
straight through the Middle West, reach- 
ing Kansas by Civil War times. North- 
ward they went too—into the Genesee 
country of western New York, and 
across the King’s border into Ontario. 
While the Dutch dialect was spoken for 
years in these secondary settlements, it 
is (except for the Amish settlements of 
the West) defunct in West and South, 
but in Ontario, through cultural lag 
fostered by religious difference (again 
among “plain” Mennonites) it is still 
very much alive. 

Hence the term “Dutch country,” as 
we use it, means basically the dialect- 
speaking areas of Pennsylvania. Within 
Pennsylvania the Dutch country is 
roughly southeastern Pennsylvania—the 
triangle you can draw yourself by con- 
necting Stroudsburg with Somerset. It 
overlaps however into parts of central 
Pennsylvania—Centre and Clinton, 
Union and Snyder Counties and spilled 
over originally into the counties of west- 
ern Maryland and the upper Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia which were until 
1850 culturally part of the Dutch coun- 
try, the Mason and Dixon line notwith- 
standing. It was this area where the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch dialect was spoken 
and where the Dutch culture developed— 
all by 1800.” 

The Dutch culture was transplanted 
southward, westward, northward, into 
isolated areas where the Dutch dialect 
lasted for a time and then—with the 
exception of Amish and conservative 
Mennonite communities—disappeared. 

Two Pennsylvania Dutch customs are 
now part of the national heritage—the 
Christmas tree and the Easter bunny. 
But without the 19th century German 
emigration—which came to all parts of 
the country—it is difficult to say whether 
these customs would have won their way 
into general acceptance from the colo- 
nial emigration to Pennsylvania alone. 

The nearest claimants to national re- 
nown are log architecture, which spread 
from the Delaware Basin to all of fron- 
tier America; the Conestoga wagon, 
which became the covered wagon of the 
moving frontier; and the Pennsylvania 
or Lancaster rifle, which, known popu- 
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larly as the “Kentucky rifle,“ helped ma- 
terially in making possible the westward 
expansion of the frontiersman. 

The national renown of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch which is apparent today, 
inspired chiefly by tourist interest which 
has come principally since the Second 
World War, centers on three separate 
facets of the historic Dutch culture: 
Pennsylvania Dutch folk art, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cookery, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch plain people. 

Interest in the plain Dutch, is, basical- 

ly, from the tourist standpoint, interest 
in a past way of life which has disap- 
peared in other parts of the country. 
In areas or cultures isolated by geogra- 
phy, language, or religion, older patterns 
have a way of hanging on when they are 
dead elsewhere. This is what the soci- 
ologists call cultural lag—the survival 
of earlier ways into a changed situa- 
tion—and this always interests the 
tourist, whether he finds it in isolated 
parts of Europe or in Pennsylvania 
Dutchland. 
The most important fact of the pres- 
ent national interest in things Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch is that the plain Dutch 
have captured the imagination of the 
American outsider, and the Amish have 
become the symbol of everything Penn- 
sylvanian. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch timed their 
activities by almanac. The exhibit at 
the folk festival will show how the 
almanac—next to the Bible—was the 
most important book in Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm homes. 

It hung then—and hangs today—on a 
peg in a prominent spot in the farm 
kitchen, and was the key to moon farm- 


The exhibit will also show farm ac- 
tivities and how their timing was deter- 
mined by the phase of the moon or the 
sign of the Zodiac; from the proper moon 
phase for felling a tree, splitting it into 
rails, and setting the fence to the sign 
of the Zodiac indicating the time to sow 
grain, even to the time to put the meat 
in the smokehouse so it would not lose 
weight. 

Exhibits will show laying 18th cen- 
tury tile; a dryhouse in operation; a 
village blacksmith at work; shaving 
shingles for roofing; linen making; pre- 
paring flax; hex sign painting; an old- 
fashioned country store; churning cream 
into butter; lye making; playing party 
games, and an old-time “lumpa” party. 

Portrayal of horse-and-buggy travel 
in the Dutch country and of the life of 
the Amish and other plain people add to 
the interest of the pageant which illus- 
trates the life and activities of the sturdy 
Pennsylvania Dutch and the role they 
played in the history of the State and 
Nation. 

The visit of U.N. delegates from 30 dif- 
ferent nations will add international in- 
terest and glamor to the event. The 
U. N. group will arrive at Kutztown on 
July 3. The Pennsylvania Dutch Society 
will be host to U.N. delegates and their 
wives. The U.N. group will appear for 
the July 4 program and activities which 
wille the highlight of the festival which 
will run from June 29 to July 6. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1963 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock am., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in all the loveliness 
of this June day our hearts are singing, 
“This is my Father’s world!” 

As the shadows of the night flee away, 
we thank Thee for the dawn, as it softly 
steals across the darkened earth. Our 
glad hearts rejoice for roads made clear 
again, for fields revealed again, for the 
song of the birds, for the glory of the 
gardens, for the beauty of rivers, lakes, 
and hills—and most of all, for the love- 
lit faces of dear ones in the homes we 
hallow. 

Make us partakers of the sacrament of 
light, sharing the mystic secret of the 
very soul of things. We come with 
hearts grateful for the effulgence that 
no darkness can put out, for beacons 
flaming in the sky blazing with the 
radiance of truth, and love, and duty, in 
whose glory we walk and in whose shin- 
ing splendor we toil. Steady us with the 
assurance that our labor for a new earth, 
where all the chasms separating man 
from man will be bridged by eager co- 
operation, is not in vain if we but open 
our minds and hearts to that life which 
is the light of men, and if we but listen 
to a voice, not faint and far in fields of 
Galilee, but passionately pleading, call- 
ing to us in today’s want and woe— 


O brothers, I make the world one kin, 
Open your hearts and let Me in, 
That the reign of My Father may 
begin.” 
We ask it all in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFIeLp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 25, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4946) to 
amend the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, to provide for reim- 
bursement of transportation expenses for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4946) to amend the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1959, to 
provide for reimbursement of transpor- 
tation expenses for Members of the 
House of Representatives, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 
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LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Maxsr ID, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the new report nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
new report nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is in order. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. BENNETT, and by 
unanimous consent, the Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee, and the Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF VOLUNTARY AGREE- 

MENTS AND PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on re- 
view of voluntary agreements and programs, 
as of May 9, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

FEDERAL Derosir AND SHARE ACCOUNT INSUR- 
ANCE Act oF 1963 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 


June 26 


to provide for an increase in the maximum 
amount of insurance coverage for bank de- 
posits and savings and loan accounts, to pro- 
tect further the safety and liquidity of in- 
sured institutions, to strengthen safeguards 
against conflicts of interest, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF NATURAL Gas Act WITH RE- 

SPECT TO INTERCONNECTION OF FACILITIES 

FoR TRANSPORTATION OF NATURAL Gas 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, 


proposed 

Gas Act with respect to the interconnection 
of facilities for the transportation of natural 
gas, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL Gas Act WrrH RE- 
SPECT TO THE IMPORTATION AND EXPORTA- 
TION oF NATURAL Gas 
A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 

Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to amend the Natural 

Gas Act with respect to the importation and 

exportation of natural gas (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 7(b) or NATURAL Gas 
Act 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
ion, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 7(b) of the 
Natural Gas Act (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Commerce. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
ef papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jonwston and Mr. CARLSON 


members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 576 


“Concurrent resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jake Simmons, Jr., of Musko- 
gee, Okla, as an Ambassador of the 
United States of America to one of the 
African countries in view of his back- 
ground of travel and cooperation with of- 
ficials of those countries; and directing 
distribution of this resolution 


“Whereas the t record of public 
service and civic activities of Jake Simmons, 
Jr., is singularly deserving of recognition; 
and 


“Whereas the Honorable Mr. Simmons was 
elected a full delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and 

“Whereas a man of high integrity, a leader 
in his community and a graduate of Tuske- 
gee Institute, this outstanding citizen de- 
scends from one of Oklahoma's pioneer 
families which played a conspicuous and 
resourceful part in development and prog- 
ress of territorial government of the Creek 
Indian Nation prior to statehood; and 


1963 


“Whereas Mr. Simmons is carrying out his 


ardent, unselfish devotion to the principles 
upon which this Nation is founded; and 

“Whereas Mr. Simmons has achieved great 
success as @ businessman and as a civic- 
minded citizen who holds his country in 
highest esteem and gives it his greatest 
love; and 

“Whereas he is to be commended for the 
fine work he has done in helping build among 
other nations a better and closer under- 
standing of our country and its aims during 
the several trips he has made to the African 
Continent; and 

“Whereas our State Department could well 
use the talent, understanding, and service of 
this great Oklahoman and American: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th session of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature (the Senate concurring therein): 

“Sec. 1. That the 29th Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma does hereby recommend 
to the President of the United States that 
the Honorable Jake Simmons, Jr., be ap- 
pointed to the rank of Ambassador to serve 
in one of the countries where his background 
and ability would best serve his beloved 
country, with the firm conviction that such 
appointment and designation would do much 
to cement the good relations existing be- 
tween the United States and the country 
designated for his service. 

“Sec, 2. That authenticated copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States, members of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation, and to the Honorable Jake 
Simmons, Jr. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 13th day of June 1963. 
“J.D. McCarry, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 14th day of 
June 1963. 

“HAROLD J. GAVIN, 
“Acting President of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 62 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the U.S. 
Post Office to issue a memorial stamp in 
memory of the late Honorable Senator 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma; and direct- 
ing the distribution of this resolution 


“Whereas the late Honorable Robert S. 
Kerr served the State of Oklahoma with 
honor and distinction as Governor; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Robert S. Kerr 
was three times elected by the people of 
Oklahoma to serve as a member of the Sen- 
ate of the Congress of the United States of 
America and held the respected and eminent 
title of Senior Senator from the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the life and activities of the Hon- 
orable Robert S. Kerr from the fireside of 
an Indian Territory log cabin to the council 
tables of the most exalted and influential 
leaders of men reflected and epitomized the 
great dream and image instilled into the 
heart of every American who breathes the 
perfumed air of liberty and swells with pride 
at the melody of freedom in action; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Robert S. Kerr 
fully represented all the people of the State 
of Oklahoma with courage, conviction, and 
tenacity; and through boundless energy, 
commonsense, intelligence, and decisive de- 
bate he established a position of our time; 
and 

“Whereas the Postal Department of our 
great Nation has established a policy whereby 
a selected few of our great Americans have 
been memorialized by the issuance of a 
memorial stamp with their image; and 
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“Whereas the late Honorable Senator 
Robert S. Kerr is singularly deserving of such 
a memorial: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Leg- 
islature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, now in session, requests 
that the Postmaster General cause a memo- 
rial stamp for the late Senator Robert S. 
Kerr of Oklahoma to be printed and issued. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Okla- 
homa State Senate prepare authenticated 
copies of this resolution to be forwarded to 
the Honorable John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States of America; to US. 
Postmaster General Edward Day; and to the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

“Adopted by the senate the 13th day of 
June 1963. 

“ARTHUR G. McComas. 
“Acting President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 14th day of June 1963. 

“WILLIAM H. SKEITH, 
“Acting Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


SENATE RESOLUTION — 


“Senate resolution deploring and condemn- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States banning Bible reading 
and recital of the Lord’s Prayer in public 
schools 
“Whereas the Supreme Court of the 

United States on Monday, June 17, 1963, 

ruled unconstitutional the of the 

Bible and recital of the Lord's Prayer in pub- 

lic schools in cases from the States of Mary- 

land and Pennsylvania; and 
“Whereas the ruling ignores the pro- 

nouncements of this same Court in 1892 

in the case of Holy Trinity Church v. 

United States where it said, “This is a re- 

ligious people. This is historically true. 

From the discovery of this continent to the 

present hour there is a single voice 

this affirmation,” and again in 1951 in the 

case of Zorach v. Clauson this Court said “we 

are a religious people whose Constitution 
presupposes & Supreme Being”; and 
“Whereas this ruling amounts to a man- 
date to public schools in all States; and 
“Whereas this senate and the vast major- 
ity of our countrymen hold fast to the belief 

that the United States of America became a 

great nation and will remain freedom’s 

stronghold only if she remains true to her 
religious heritage and tradition and that a 
godless nation cannot survive; and 
“Whereas the Court’s decision based upon 
the complaint of an atheist is offensive and 
contrary to our way of life and can only 
result in injustice and discrimination against 
the great majority of our people to the com- 
fort and pleasure of agnostics and to the 
comfort and pleasure of this country's 
enemies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

Florida, That this senate go on record as de- 

ploring and condemning this unwarranted 

and arbitrary restriction of the reading of 
the Bible and recital of the Lord’s Prayer in 
our public schools as pronounced in the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the 

United States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States be and it is hereby requested and 

urged to immediately take the necessary 

action to minimize the damage done by this 
decision either by submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment or whatever else is deemed 
appropriate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be dispatched to the President and Secretary 
of the U.S. Senate and to the Speaker and 
secretary of the U.S. House of Representa- 
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tives, and to each member of Florida’s con- 
gressional delegation. 
“Attest: 
“WILSON CARRAWAY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Rost, W. Davis, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, without amendment: 

S. 879. A bill to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the building of Perry's fleet and 
the Battle of Lake Erie (Rept. No. 314). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1785. A bill to amend section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, so as 
to extend for a period of 1 year the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under such 
section to assure the Nation an adequate 
supply of milk free of contamination from 
radioactive fallout; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ProxmMire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 1786. A bill relating to mining claims on 
lands within the national forests; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1787. A bill to strengthen the law with 
respect to bribery and graft; and 

S. 1788. A bill to amend section 284 of title 
18 of the United States Code so as further 
to prohibit former officers and employees of 
the United States from acting as counsel, 
attorney, or agent in matters connected with 
their former office or employment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1789. A bill to amend section 4539 (e) (2) 
of title 39, United States Code, so as to ex- 
tend to publications of State development 
agencies the postage rates applicable to pub- 
lications of nonprofit organizations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, TALMADGE: 

S. 1790. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
CARLSON) : 

S. 1791. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
the gross estate for the value of property 
passing to children; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S.1792. A bill to facilitate the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1793. A bill for the relief of Elie Sarkis; 

to the Committee on the. Judiciary. 
By Mr, BARTLETT 

S. 1794. A bill for the reller of Mrs. Olive 

M. Van Dine; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 1795. A bill to amend various sections 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the EURATOM Cooperation 
Act of 1958, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 


Energy. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request): 

S. 1796. A bill to amend subsection (b) of 
section 109 of title 23, United States Code, 
relating to standards for the Inter- 
state System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. * 

S. 1797. A bill for the relief of Lillian Chu 
Sung; and 

S. 1798. A bill for the relief of Pablo Cor- 
dero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): 

S. 1795. A bill to provide for an increase 
in the maximum amount of insurance cov- 
erage for bank deposits and savings and 
loan accounts, to protect further the safety 
and liquidity of insured institutions, to 
strengthen safeguards against conflicts of 
interest, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1800. A bill relating to the appointment 
of the Architect of the Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DoucLas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 


der a separate heading.) 
By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Fone, Mr. Younsc of 


Ohio, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
and Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1801. A bill to effectuate the provision 
of the sixth amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution requiring that defendants in criminal 
cases be given the right to a speedy trial; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr, Inovyge, Mr. Young of 
Ohio, and Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1802. A bill to protect the integrity of 
the court and jury functions in criminal 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF MILK CONTAMINA- 
TION AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend a provision of the Agriculture 
Act of 1949 which makes Commodity 
Credit Corporation feed available to 
milk producers, to assure a supply free of 
radioactive fallout contamination. My 
bill would extend the termination date 
of this provision, which now is December 
31, 1963, to December 31, 1964. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture can provide CCC feed, on 
such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to farmers whose pastures 
have been contaminated by radioactive 
fallout. Recent nuclear tests have added 
to the amounts of fallout in the atmos- 
phere, and this is likely to be a continu- 
ing problem over the next year and one- 
half. An extension of this provision to 
December 31, 1964, will assure dairy 
farmers that a future disaster caused by 
radioactive fallout will not impose ex- 
cessive costs on them or any economic 
penalty in securing ample feed for their 
herd. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
economic consequences of radioactive 
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fallout should be a responsibility of all 
Americans, because all of us benefit from 
the tests which may be essential and 
necessary. So it seems to me that it is 
most unfair to impose the consequences 
of these tests on farmers whose incomes 
are already very low. Certainly they 
should not be required to suffer these 
consequences. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1785) to amend section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, so as to extend for a period of 
1 year the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under such section to assure 
the Nation an adequate supply of milk 
free of contamination from radioactive 
fallout, introduced by Mr. PRoxMIRE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBSECTION (b) 
OF SECTION 109, TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO DE- 
SIGN STANDARDS FOR INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend subsection (b) of 
section 109, title 23, United States Code, 
relating to design standards for the In- 
terstate System. 

The proposed measure refers to that 
provision of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 which stipulates that geo- 
metric and construction standards of the 
Interstate System are to be adequate to 
accommodate the types and volumes of 
traffic forecast for the year 1975. Since 
this measure was enacted there has been 
some ambiguity regarding the interpre- 
tation of the term adequate“ that is, 
whether it should be construed as estab- 
lishing a maximum or minimum stand- 
ard. 

In practice, the interpretation has 
generally been such that highways serv- 
ing low-traffic areas are being designed, 
with full Federal Interstate fund partici- 
pation, to include ample provision for 
expansion after 1975 and, to the extent 
practicable, all known features of safety 
and utility both before and after expan- 
sion. In contrast, Federal Interstate 
fund participation in the design of high- 
ways serving high volumes of traffic is 
being allowed only for those features 
needed to serve 1975 traffic and to pro- 
vide some degree of flexibility and safety 
for traffic anticipated after 1975. 

Engineering authorities generally agree 
that the maximum period for reasonably 
estimating traffic as the basis for high- 
way design should be in the range of 15 
to 25 years, with 20-year forecasts being 
the prevailing practice. 

Thus, the closer we approach our 
terminal planning date of 1975 the less 
economical and realistic are the plans 
that are now being designed under the 
provisions of the present law. This pro- 
posal would amend the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 to delete, with re- 
spect to projects undertaken on and 
after the date of enactment of the pro- 
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posed legislation, the requirement relat- 
ing to the year 1975. Instead, it would 
substitute language which would provide 
for geometric and construction stand- 
ards adequate to accommodate traffic 
forecasts for such future periods and un- 
der such planning criteria as may be 
deemed appropriate by the Secretary of 
Commerce. The pending measure would, 
therefore, provide a more flexible and 
realistic basis for the geometric design 
standards for future Interstate System 
projects, and for participation of Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate funds in such 
projects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1796) to amend subsec- 
tion (b) of section 109 of title 23, United 
States Code, relating to design standards 
for the Interstate System, introduced by 
Mr. RANDOLPH, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT AND SHARE 
ACCOUNT INSURANCE ACT OF 
1963. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day I introduced, by re- 
quest, Senate bill 1799, a bill to provide 
for an increase in the maximum amount 
of insurance coverage for bank deposits 
and savings and loan accounts, to pro- 
tect further the safety and liquidity of 
insured institutions, to strengthen safe- 
guards against conflicts of interest, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon, addressed to the Vice President, 
transmitting the bill, together with an 
explanation thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1799) to provide for an 
increase in the maximum amount of in- 
surance coverage for bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts, to protect 
further the safety and liquidity of in- 
sured institutions, to strengthen safe- 
guards against conflicts of interest, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ROBERTSON, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The letter presented by Mr. ROBERT- 
son is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith a bill entitled the Federal Deposit 
and Share Account Insurance Act of 1963.” 

This bill is designed to accomplish two 
inter-related objectives. First, the maxi- 
mum insurance coverage for deposit ac- 
counts in a commercial or savings bank in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and for share accounts with a 
savings and loan association insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, would be raised from $10,000 to $15,000. 
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At the same time, a number of steps would 
be taken to protect further the safety and 
liquidity of those financial institutions whose 
ability to attract funds from the public 
would be enhanced by the increase in de- 
posit and share insurance coverage, thus 
bulwarking the stability of the financial sys- 
tem as a whole. These objectives are fully 
supported by the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee on Financial Institutions, which re- 
ported to the President on April 9, 1963. 

The proposed bill recognizes that deposit 
and share insurance performs an important 
role in our financial system, and that in- 
creases in the maximum limit for insurance 
coverage of individual accounts are justified 
from time to time to assure that the basic 
purposes of this insurance will continue to 
be served effectively. These purposes in- 
clude the preservation of public confidence 
in those financial institutions responsible 
for maintaining the bulk of our money sup- 
ply and for handling most of the liquid sav- 
ings of our citizens, and particularly in their 
ability to discharge their responsibility for 
providing cash to account holders fully and 
promptly. 

Without adequate deposit and share insur- 
ance, the failure of even a single institution 
potentially can seriously disrupt the economy 
of a community and bring individual hard- 
ship. Moreover, there would also be a dan- 
ger that failure, or even the suspicion of 
failure, of one institution might set off 
contagious and disruptive runs which even 
fundamentally sound institutions could not 
readily withstand. Another purpose of de- 
posit and share insurance is to provide fam- 
ilies and individuals of moderate means, 
frequently unable themselves to appraise 
accurately the soundness of available out- 
lets for their funds, with an opportunity for 
fully and conveniently protecting their sav- 
ings. 

Clearly, these purposes can be met with 
full effectiveness only if the maximum limits 
of deposit and share insurance are high 
enough to provide full protection for the 
bulk of all accounts and for a large share of 
the total liabilities or share capital of the 
institutions concerned. While judgments 
may reasonably differ on the precise pro- 
portion of accounts and total funds that 
must be covered to assure an effective in- 
surance program, it seems clear that prudent 
limits in this respect are not in danger of 
being breeched today. But, it is also clear 
that maintenance of appropriate relation- 
ships may require increases in coverage from 
time to time in response to such factors as 
significantly higher price levels or increases 
in average income or wealth, changes in aver- 
age deposit or share account balances, and 
similar factors; and these increases should 
be made before any critical problem becomes 
evident. A limit of $15,000 will be ample to 
take account of any changes in these factors 
since the insurance limit was last raised from 
$5,000 to $10,000 in 1950, and will assure 
maintenance of a level of protection over the 
foreseeable future clearly adequate by stand- 
ards of past experience and practice. 

However, at a time when such increases 
in insurance coverage are being considered, 
we are also particularly conscious of the 
need to introduce measures to strengthen 
the supervisory framework in other respects. 
These measures—desirable in themselves 
whether or not insurance coverage is in- 
creased—would provide needed protection 
against certain possible dangers associated 
with such an increase in coverage. In par- 
ticular, pressures to maximize the immediate 
returns that can be offered to customers, 
at the expense of liquidity and safety, might 
increase, since potential depositors and ac- 
count holders will themselves have less in- 
centive for carefully appraising the safety, 
stability, and investment practices of the 
institution holding their funds. 
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For these reasons, the Committee on Fi- 
nancial Institutions urged, and we strongly 
believe, that increases in insurance coverage 
be considered only within a context of com- 
plementary action to s en the super- 
visory framework within which these insti- 
tutions operate, and to enable the responsible 
Federal authorities to oversee more effective- 
ly certain practices with important impli- 
cations for the safety and liquidity of fi- 
nancial institutions. To this end, the bill 
would provide additional safeguards in three 
broad areas: 

(a) Standby authority would be provided 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for 
establishing ceilings over the rates of in- 
terest or dividends that may be paid by 
members of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system (other than those insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation). 
This would provide protection against the 
possibility that, at some point, unsound 
competitive practices in that industry could 
arise and so erode lending standards as to 
undermine the safety and stability of the 
affected institutions. In view of the need 
for awareness of the possible implications 
of such ceilings for general credit flows 
and for competitive relationships among fi- 
nancial institutions, these limits would be 
imposed only after consultation with the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
when consistent with the policy declaration 
of the Employment Act of 1946 to promote 
“maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power” in a manner calculated 
to foster free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare. 

The current authority of the Federal Re- 
serve with respect to establishing ceilings 
on payment of interest on time and savings 
accounts of Federal Reserve member banks, 
and of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration with respect to insured nonmember 
commercial and savings banks, would also be 
placed on a standby basis, with a similar re- 
quirement for prior consultation with other 
relevant supervisory agencies. This is con- 
sistent with the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee on Financial Institutions that continuous 
regulation of rates paid by commercial banks, 
as practiced since the mid-1930’s, is no 
longer necessary or desirable. 

In each case, it is contemplated that the 
standby authority provided will be exer- 
cised only when the authorities find affirma- 
tive evidence that such ceilings are required 
to prevent unsound competitive practices in 
bidding for funds that would endanger the 
safety of institutions under their supervision, 
or that flows of funds domestically or in- 
ternationally, in response to prevailing com- 
petitive practices are in serious conflict with 
the aims of national monetary and economic 
policy. The authority would, of course, be 
available for use in time of emergency con- 
ditions. 

(b) Added authority would be provided 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to as- 
sure maintenance of liquidity by member and 
insured institutions in amounts and forms 
appropriate to assure their soundness and to 
meet the specific circumstances of that in- 
dustry. Changes from existing authority are 
designed to remedy a number of inadequa- 
cies in present law that limit its effective- 
ness. The Board would, under the terms of 
the bill, be able to define more precisely and 
fully the kinds of liquidity instruments 
eligible for fulfilling the specified general 
liquidity requirement; the accounting and 
enforcement provisions would be substan- 
tially improved; the upper limit of the gen- 
eral liquidity requirement would be set at 10 
percent instead of the 8-percent limit for 
the analogous provision in current law; and 
this general liquidity requirement, ranging 
at the discretion of the Board from 4 to 10 
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percent, would be applied to the total of 
withdrawable accounts and borrowings 
rather than to withdrawable accounts alone. 

In addition, the Board would be permitted 
to impose an additional special liquidity re- 
quirement on any member or members if 
required, on the basis of specified criteria, 
to protect further the safety of such mem- 
ber or members. Thus, the Board would 
be provided with explicit supplementary 
powers of a kind that have, in practice, 
long been exercised in the banking indus- 
try on the basis of established traditions 
and supervisory authority. In no case, how- 
ever, could such special liquidity require- 
ment, in combination with the general re- 
quirement applicable to members generally, 
exceed 15 percent of withdrawable accounts 
and borrowings. 

(c) New safeguards would be provided 
against possible conflicts of interest of di- 
rectors and officers of insured nonmember 
banks similar to those now in force for 
member banks; the discretionary regulatory 
powers of the supervisory authorities with 
respect to conflict of interest situations for 
both member and nonmember banks would 
be further strengthened; and roughly analo- 
gous safeguards would be instituted for 
member and insured savings and loan as- 
sociations, tailored to the special condi- 
tions of that industry. The proposed safe- 
guards for member and insured savings and 
loan associations are, insofar as criminal 
penalties are not involved, modeled in large 
part on regulations now applicable only to 
federally chartered savings and loan asso- 
clations. Existing provisions in the crim- 
inal code applicable to member and insured 
nonmember banks, as well as to a number 
of other credit agencies operating under 
U.S. laws, would be extended to include 
member or insured savings and loans. 

In addition, existing limits on loans to 
officers of member banks or to bank ex- 
aminers would be liberalized in certain in- 
stances where current provisions are un- 
duly restrictive and where dangers of abuse 
appear limited or nonexistent. The defini- 
tion of bank affiliates would be tightened 
for purposes of limitations on loans to such 
affiliates, and restrictions on transactions 
with affiliates now applicable only to mem- 
ber banks would be extended to all insured 
banks. 

Each of these provisions parallels conclu- 
sions of the Committee on Financial In- 
stitutions, but not all the relevant con- 
clusions of that Committee have been 
encompassed in this bill. In particular, the 
Committee had concluded that a modest 
cash reserve requirement for mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions would be a further helpful step in 
strengthening the supervisory framework 
and in assuring more effectively the solvency 
and safety of individual institutions, How- 
ever, extension of cash reserve requirements 
to these institutions inevitably raises im- 
portant questions of equitable treatment of 
competing institutions (including nonmem- 
ber commercial banks) and other consider- 
ations of regulatory policy and monetary 
controls extending well beyond the limited 
objectives of this bill. These include the 
interrelated problems of broadening Fed- 
eral requirements for cash reserves against 
demand deposits to nonmember commer- 
cial banks, which the Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions concluded would be de- 
sirable for the purpose of strengthening 
monetary policy. 

These are complex issues, and methods 
of implementing the committee proposals 
for extending cash reserve requirements to 
savings institutions and to demand deposits 
of nonmember commercial banks need 
further study. Accordingly, legislative con- 
sideration of this matter might preferably 
be deferred until these important proposals 
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can be evaluated separately and in the full 
context of their implications for monetary 
policy and for competitive relationships be- 
tween institutions. Meanwhile, the pro- 
visions of this proposed bill will provide 
the supervisory authorities with more ef- 
fective powers in other areas where the 
need is apparent—interest rate ceilings, 
liquidity provisions, and conflict of interest 
safeguards. The supervisors would thus 
have authority to enable them to meet ef- 
fectively their potentially increased respon- 
sibilities as the insurance coverage is in- 
creased in the amount suggested. 

The provisions of the proposed bill are 
summarized more fully in the attached sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of its provisions. In 
addition to the substantive areas covered 
above, a number of technical changes are 
included that would bring affected existing 
legislation up to date, and in certain other 
respects ambiguities or deficiencies in ex- 
isting law are remedied. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. I am 
today transmitting an identical bill to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of this bill would be con- 
sistent with the objectives of the adminis- 
tration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveias DILLON. 


INTERSTATE PUBLIC ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS ACT OF 1963—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments, 
in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by him, to the bill (S. 
1732) to elminate discrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations affecting interstate 
commerce, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 


SENIOR CITIZENS COMMUNITY 
PLANNING AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1963—-ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the next 
printing of S. 1357, the proposed Senior 
Citizens Community Planning and Serv- 
ices Act of 1963, the name of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION, RELATING TO BIBLE 
READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monprt], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Hartke], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] be added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 92, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit the 
reading of the Bible and the offering of 
prayer in public schools, introduced by 
me on June 19, 1963. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO PRAY- 
ER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 19, 1963, the names of 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. Munpt and Mr. 
Smupson were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 91) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
permit the offering of prayer in public 
schools, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on June 19, 1963. 


WHAT TVE LEARNED ABOUT 
POLITICS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as most 
of us have discovered, the life of a poli- 
tician has both its satisfactions and its 
disappointments. But there is something 
about being involved in the democratic 
process that more than compensates for 
the rigors of the profession. 

Just what that something is is very 
well described in an article in the June 
23 issue of This Week magazine by our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Adlai 
E. Stevenson. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT I’ve LEARNED ABOUT POLITICS 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

(Should a young American today tackle a 
political career, a college girl asks. A man 
who has had his share of the grueling battles 
of public life says “yes” and tells why.) 

Question: “Politics is one of the most chal- 
lenging professions open to college graduates 
today. But many people have told me it’s 
one that offers few rewards and often de- 
mands compromise with one’s principles. 
How true is this?” Margaret Locke, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Answer: “We thought Miss Locke's ques- 
tion a provocative one, and took it to Adlai 
Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the U.N.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Politics is the people's 
business, the most important American busi- 
ness there is. The great satisfaction of my 
life is that I have experienced its joys, its sor- 
rows, and above all its exhilaration. 

Indeed, as I look back on nearly a quarter 
of a century spent in the turbulence of pub- 
lic service and politics, I would emphasize 
that I relished my past political 
even as I now relish my diplomatic immu- 
nity—if you can call it that. I would not 
change many moments of those years. 

Frequently, however, I am asked, but what 
of the drawbacks? What of the criticism, 
the abuse, the misrepresentation that may 
be the not so occasional lot of men in pub- 
lic life? With such annoyances—which have 
been with us, I might add, since the days of 
the Boston Tea Party—is politics still worth 
while? 

My answer is drawn from my political 
faith—or, I should say, my faith in politics. 
This has been shaped by my travels through 
this land of ours, and strengthened by en- 
counters and experiences with citizens who, 
regardless of party or partisanship, share 
with me this belief: Good government is the 
best politics. 

Actually, my education in politics first be- 
gan in a boyhood home where political issues 
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and public affairs were constant topics of 
conversation; and it began for me in earnest 
when my beloved friend, the late Col, Frank 
Knox, the Chicago newspaper publisher who 
had become Secretary of the Navy, asked me 
to join him in Washington. 

IRONY AND ABSURDITY 


I recall Colonel Knox gave me leave of ab- 
sence in 1943 to undertake at President Roo- 
sevelt’s request a mission to Italy. There, in 
the midst of the agony of war, I happened to 
read a news report about a public opinion 
poll back home. It said seven out of ten 
American parents did not want their sons to 
enter politics or public service. One couldn't 
help being struck by the irony and absurdity. 
Young Americans were fighting and dying in 
war for the very thing their parents did not 
want them to work for in peace. 

I asked myself, what better way to preserve 
the peace when it came than by working to 
strengthen the institutions of our American 
life? Certainly, the more successful our 
young people were on the battlefields of 
democracy the less would be their chance 
of dying on the battlefields of war. 

If I were to search for a turning point in 
my life, one that resulted in my entering 
“combat” politics, I would say that incident 
in Italy looms large. I feel it was a decisive 
factor in my saying yes in 1948, when some 
of my friends were kind enough to ask me to 
run for Governor of Illinois. Most assuredly, 
the reason was not that in the 90 years be- 
fore only Democrats had been elected to 
that office. 

I would say also, I was not lured by other 
hard facts of political life. For most people, 
a political career brings (1) little recognition, 
(2) tenure that is uncertain, (3) pay that is 
inconsistent with private life, and (4) work 
that is hard and unremitting. 

But, I was to discover, such disadvantages 
do not begin to balance the satisfactions of 
a career in politics. The thousands of inter- 
ested friendly letters I still receive from 
people all over the country; the warm shake 
of the hand by a farmer, a laborer, a taxi 
driver, a businessman—and it happens to me 
every day. These are among the satisfactions 
that make public life very worthwhile, and I 
recommend them to all who want to serve 
their country. 


A BALANCE OF SATISFACTION 

The drawbacks, the annoyances of politics 
are the fires that temper the steel of our 
convictions, In a democracy such as ours, 
a man should be able to inquire, to probe, 
to dissent without incurring instant accusa- 
tions of bad motives, bad faith, and doubtful 
patriotism. But democracy is not perfect in 
practice, and perhaps that is what helps 
make it so challenging. If annoyances dis- 
suade our public figures from holding firm 
to what they believe to be right and in the 
public interest—if they do not have the 
courage of their political convictions—they 
will go under. And just as well, I might add. 
For they have failed the test of democracy. 

But those who don't falter, those who can 
take the arrows with the plaudits, will find 
politics “the noblest career any man can 
choose.” I believe politics is just that, and, 
because I do, I have no regrets, only gratitude 
for my opportunities to engage in it at var- 
ious times. To paraphrase John Barrymore, 
if I had to do it all over again, I would have 
started a lot sooner. 

Large numbers of Americans, however, not 
only think otherwise, they regard politicians 
with a cynicism usually reserved for the town 
loafer and persons of doubtful repute. They 
use the word “politician” as a term of op- 
probrium, disrespect and dishonor. I would 
remind them of an axiom of political sci- 
ence: People get the kind of government 
they deserve. And so it follows that they 
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also deserve the kind of politician they get 
as a result of their own interest or lack of it. 

In these days, when the world’s fate de- 
pends on how well or ill we conduct even the 
least of our affairs, we cannot afford to leave 
the business of democracy to the kind of 
politician we get if we don't care. Political 
apathy must be made to give way to the en- 
lightened interest of devoted hearts, inquir- 
ing minds, and dedicated p > 

This can be done—not alone by working 
actively to put good men into office (and 
defending them there, incidentally) but by 
broadening our understanding of the elabo- 
rate mechanism that is politics. If in the 
process some citizens enlist in the political 
ranks, if they end up “infected” and run- 
ning for office themselves, that would be 
yery good indeed. They will learn then that 
in its highest expression, politics is adult 
education—often frustrating, always time- 
consuming, brain-consuming, energy-con- 
suming, but always rewarding. 

For the far-seeing politician must be an 
educator of the people. He must make prob- 
lems of government and politics as relevant 
and familiar to the citizen as the private 
problems of housekeeping. He must teach 
that good politics is not just a burst of en- 
thusiasm at election time, but between times 
left to the so-called professionals. Rather it 
is a larger part of our life, the very heart 
of our democracy. 


IMPACT OF A LESSON 


The lesson of democracy is an important 
one, and I see its impact every day at the 
United Nations. It is one reason why I be- 
lieve it fortunate that the U.N. has its head- 
quarters in the United States. For nothing 
teaches representatives of other countries so 
much about our form of government and its 
ideals as does the American political system 
in action. They see it—in all its ramifica- 
tions, good and bad—every day they are here. 

I can’t say it doesn’t puzzle them. Indeed, 
it still puzzles me at times. But what they 
do see—and not even cleverest propaganda 
can distort it—is that freedom’s strongest 
weapon is the will of the people. 

And politics, the American brand of poli- 
tics, not only offers all the people the chance 
to exert their will all the time, but, by ex- 
ample, it illuminates the path for all the 
world’s citizens who would walk in dignity 
and peace. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. WESLEY HOCH, 
U.S. NAVY 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a young 
man from Maine—the son of one of 
Maine’s most able women, Mrs. Ruth 
Hoch, of Glen Cove, Maine—is render- 
ing outstanding service to his country 
and the cause of freedom on the other 
side of the world in South Vietnam. 

He is Lt. Wesley Hoch of the U.S. 
Navy. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article about him in the Portland 
(Maine) Sunday Telegram of June 23, 
1963, be placed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep VIETNAMESE Pur HIGH PRICE ON MAINE 
Man 


GLEN CovE.—A young Navy officer from 
Glen Cove and his companion, a gunner’s 
mate, regard as “a dangerous compliment” 
the reward of 500,000 piasters placed on each 
of their heads by the Vietcong (Communist 
Vietnamese). 

Lt. Wesley Hoch, 31, son of Mrs. Ruth 
Hoch, of Glen Cove, and Gunner's Mate First 
Class Joseph Pritchard, of Georgia, are advis- 
ers to a Vietnam junk fleet, and the only 
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Americans on the 40-mile-long island of Phu 
Quoc at the southerly tip of Vietnam. 

For nearly 4 months they have been work- 
ing closely with Lt. Iran Binh Sang, com- 
mander of the 161-boat junk fleet consist- 
ing mainly of small, low-powered craft, with 
an occasional larger, better armed boat. 

Their job is to advise the Vietnam force 
in stopping Vietcong junks and troop trans- 
ports bent on amphibious assaults. Some- 
times the South Vietnamese, chests tattooed 
with “Sat Cong” (Kill Communists) attack 
shore villages. 

At the same time Hoch and Pritchard have 
to defend their island with about 30 sailors, 
knowing there are over 250 men of the Viet- 
cong ready as they often do to attack at the 
first sign of relaxation. 

Stars and Stripes reported Al Kramer, who 
visited the navymen, found that out. They 
tried to entertain him with a movie shown 
on a bedsheet. In the middle of the picture 
the Vietcongs blew up the powerlines in a 
harassment raid. There was a delay in the 
film while the Americans went off to battle. 

With the advice of Hoch and Pritchard, 
who insist on living in the same quarters and 
eating the same food—some of which would 
be questionable back home—as the Viet- 
namese, the junk force in 1 month captured 
more prisoners than an entire army corps. 

The pair also spend much time at sea 
with the junks, keeping the Vietnamese at 
bay. 

Their success hardly has gone unnoticed 
by the Vietcong. 

It wasn’t long before the Vietnamese 
learned their American advisers had become 
very valuable—presumably dead or alive— 
to the Vietcong, which has set the price of 
half a million piasters on their heads. 

That’s $7,000 in American money—a lot of 
money for the Vietcong. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES—SUCCESSFUL 
USE OF THE AMERICAN WAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal for June 25 there 
appears a story about the success of 
Frontier Airlines under the direction of 
President Dymond, in increasing its op- 
erations through the use of the good old 
American system of private enterprise 
and promotion of a product. The suc- 
cess of Frontier Airlines is a success story 
we are all proud of in the Midwest. This 
success story points out what can be 
done by American business when it uses 
the American ingredients for success in 
its operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the news story which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal for 
June 25, 1963, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FRONTIER AIRLINES’ PROFIT CLIMBS SHARPLY 
as CUT-PRICE PROMOTIONS Boost TRAFFIC 
Denver.—In the past month Raymond 

Moore of Stone Park, III., has traveled 15,725 

miles on planes operated by Frontier Air- 

lines. At standard airline rates, this mile- 
age would have cost Mr. Moore $1,283.55. 

But it cost him only $100. 

By offering a growing series of cut-price 
promotions—such as a $100 ticket good for 
30 days of unlimited air travel—Frontier is 
filling enough previously-empty seats to score 
pone eye-popping gains in traffic and earn- 


gs. 

“We're getting a lot of passengers who 
never even thought of flying before,” says 
crewcut Lewis W. Dymond, 43-year-old Fron- 
tier president. The record supports Mr. Dy- 
mond's claim. In the 5 months ended May 
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31. Frontier’s profit climbed to $309,246 from 
$127,018 a year earlier. Its revenue increased 
23.8 percent as 36.5 percent more passengers 
piled aboard its planes. The line’s costs per 
seat-mile fell 16 percent through the in- 
creased use of its aircraft. 


CITIES RESCUE SERVICE 


The improvement in Frontier’s fortunes 
shows up in other ways. Five of seven Ne- 
braska cities, previously facing a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ultimatum to “use or lose” 
their air travel facilities, now generate air 
traffic well above CAB-set minimums. Fron- 
tier’s system extends over parts of 10 West- 
ern States, from Arizona to North Dakota, 
and 74 percent of the cities served have fewer 
than 40,000 in population. 

For all 1963, Mr. Dymond predicts the 
Denver-based airline’s net will climb to $750,- 
000 or $800,000 from $574,749 in 1962. Total 
revenue is forecast at about $19 million, up 
from $15,983,558 last year. 

All this is in sharp contrast to Frontier’s 
outlook back in April 1962, when Goldfield 
Corp., a mining concern seeking diversifica- 
tion, bought 67 percent control of the airline 
and installed new management. Earnings 
and traffic were declining, the line had the 
highest percentage of empty seats of any 
U.S. airline and its officers were embroiled in 
controversies with officials in many of the 
communities it serves. 


DISCOUNT PLANS LAUNCHED 


Rejecting arguments that the quickest 
path to higher earnings lay in dropping 
many small cities from the airline’s routes, 
Mr. Dymond, as the new president, decided 
to cut fares, improve scheduling, and strive 
for better community relations. Last Sep- 
tember he launched a plan of guaranteed 
reservation seats at a 50-percent discount. 
The discount is given to youths 21 years 
old and under who buy an annual identifica- 
tion card for 88. Through May 31, this plan 
attracted 22,500 passengers and $348,642 in 
revenue, according to Frontier officials. 

In another move, Frontier last November 
expanded its family discount plan by offer- 
ing it every day instead of only 3 days 
weekly. At the same time, discounts for 
wives were increased to 50 percent from 33 
percent and persons 21 and under were per- 
mitted to fly at 25 percent of regular fares. 
Frontier officials say the expanded plan has 
brought in 23,948 passengers and $411,438 
in revenue. 

Other discount plans have also been 
launched. A 650-percent reduction for 
clergymen, first offered 6 weeks ago, has al- 
ready attracted 600 clerics. Several large 
companies have recently been lured to Fron- 
tier planes by a new group rate that provides 
a free ticket for each seven paid for in group 
travel. Frontier now is seeking permission 
to give teachers a 40-percent discount. 

Mr. Dymond hopes the new $100 unlimited 
travel ticket used by Stone Park’s Mr. Moore, 
as well as special excursion discounts for re- 
sort travelers, will stimulate traffic in the ex- 
tensive vacation areas of Frontier's system, 
which contains 8 national parks and 13 
national monuments. 


TOURIST FACILITIES PLANNED 


In addition, a plan to build various tourist 
facilities in Frontier’s area, announced yes- 
terday by Goldfield Corp., should spur the 
airline’s vacation business, Frontier officials 
predict. Under the plan, Goldfield Corp. 
hopes to raise about $60 million for a 4-year 
program to build resorts offering swimming 
pools, restaurants, stores, and convention 
facilities. As part of the plan, Frontier will 
rent automobiles and mobile homes to vaca- 
tioners. 

Goldfield has already acquired sites for 
five resorts—near Durango, Colo.; Flagstaff, 
Ariz.; and Gallup, Taos, and Albuquerque, 
all in New Mexico. Construction of these 
five resorts is expected to start in October 
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and it is hoped they will be ready by next 
summer. 

The plan calls for 27 additional centers to 
be built later in Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. In all, 
the centers would accommodate 24,800 peo- 

le. 

x Richard Pistell, Goldfield Corp. chairman, 
says $10 million will be needed to prepare the 
first five resorts. Of that, the company 
hopes $5 million will be lent by the Govern- 
ment’s Area Redevelopment Administration 
and $5 million will come from other sources 
probably insurance companies, to 
the official. Negotiations for this money are 
in progress, Mr. Pistell says. The remaining 
$50 million called for in the program, Mr. 
Pistell anticipates, will come from future 
earnings and more borrowings. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ENGLE BE- 
FORE AFL-CIO COMMITTEE ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator ENGLE, speaking recently in San 
Francisco at a conference of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education, 
gave an excellent and balanced analysis 
of current problems and tensions, and 
outlined the prudent and progressive 
way to respond in the face of extremist 
charges of the rightists. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


I am delighted to be here today. 

Throughout my public life I have had 
the friendship and support of organized la- 
bor. I enjoyed the endorsement of a sub- 
stantial segment of labor in all eight races 
for the House of Representatives—and in 
most cases I had its complete support. In 
my race for a seat in the U.S. Senate in 1958, 
again it was my good fortune to have labor’s 
support. 

George Meany describes labor’s involve- 
ment in politics as its most important ac- 
tivity for advancing the interests of the 
entire people. “We are in politics,” Mr. 
Meany says, “to preserve the American trade 
union movement and, by doing that, to make 
a tremendous contribution toward preserving 
the American way of life.” 

Just before I sat down to prepare my notes 
for this speech, I looked over a booklet con- 
taining the policy resolutions adopted by the 
AFL-CIO at its last convention. The table 
of contents alone tells the story of American 
labor. It lists something like 100 resolu- 
tions. Less than one-third of them deal 
with goals directly affecting the workingman. 
The rest have to do with education, health, 
the national economy—with foreign affairs 
and with civil and human rights. This is no 
recent development. For many years or- 
ganized labor in this country has taken the 
lead in the battle for social and economic 


And for many years American labor has 
resisted the extremist movements in this 
country—both from the left and the right. 
No organization contributed more toward 
turning back the Communist tide in this 
country than the AFL-CIO. When the Com- 
munists attempted to infiltrate American 
labor, it was organized labor itself that took 
a vigorous hand in the matter and threw 
them out. 

And now there is a movement from the 
extreme right that is receiving the attention 
of the AFL-CIO. I refer, of course, to those 
rightwing, wrong-minded extremists—whose 
tentacles have taken root particularly in the 
western part of the United States. 
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We can no longer dismiss these extremist 
groups as cranks. They are concentrating 
their campaign of fanaticism in the sparse- 
ly settled Mountain States. Their strategy 
is to use every device of propaganda and 
intimidation in areas where a few votes 
can swing an election. 

In the process they are sowing distrust for 
all American institutions—its schools, its 
courts, its government. 

What do they stand for? They stand for 
nothing. They are against everything. 
They accuse everyone who disagrees with 
their brand of “Americanism” of being a 
Communist. They want to wreck the integ- 
rity of the Supreme Court. They want to 
destroy the American trade union movement. 
They stir resentment against our participa- 
tion in the United Nations. They damn our 
tried and true social security system as so- 
cialism. They want the income tax repealed. 
They try to block all foreign aid. They 
vilify the foreign-born and minority group 
Americans. They spread seeds of suspicion 
everywhere. They breed contempt for fel- 
low humans and contempt for authority. 

And they do this insidious work wearing 
masks of respectability and labels of super 
patriotism. 

The American labor movement needs no 
reminder that it has been a prime target of 
these groups. But I wonder if the work- 
ing people of this country realize that they 
are—with their tax money—indirectly sub- 
sidizing the poisonous activities of these 
organizations, 

What I am talking about is the shocking 
misuse and abuse of the tax laws that permit 
extremist groups, under the cloak of “edu- 
cational” or “religious” activity, to enjoy 
the privilege of tax-exempt income. 

The record is full of examples. But two 
or three will serve to make the point. 

Let us take a look at the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation, It attacks the income 
tax. It urges that labor unions be brought 
under the antitrust laws lest they “seriously 
injure or destroy business.” It calls social 
welfare legislation a result of the “enervat- 
ing psychology of something-for-nothing.” 
And it gets $600,000 in tax-free income. 

Here’s another—“Life Lines.” This is a 
radio-television program sponsored by Texas 
oilman H. L. Hunt. “Life Lines” broadcasts 
almost daily over more than 300 stations in 
42 States. It equates all social legislation 
with socialism. It attacks foreign aid. It 
attacks the United Nations. It opposes aid 
to education. It opposes medical care for the 
aged. It opposes urban renewal, And for 
this religious activity it enjoys the privilege 
of tax-exempt income. 

Contrast this to Internal Revenue's with- 
drawal of the tax-exempt privileges of a 
legitimate, highly respected interfaith or- 
ganization known as the Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation—an old and established peace 
group. This privilege was revoked on the 
ground that peace is not a religious purpose 
but must be achieved through legislation 
alone. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no 
question as to whether the activities of cer- 
tain tax-exempt extremist groups are truly 
religious. 

It is a great comfort to know that there 
are in this country many individuals and 
many organizations who use every op- 
portunity to speak out against these dangers 
from the right. Newspapermen across the 
Nation are doing a good job of denouncing 
them. One very fine reporter, Julius Duscha, 
of the Washington Post, returned recently 
from the Mountain States and wrote a series 
of articles exposing the John Birchers and 
their allied organizations. 

Here are just a few examples of the kind 
of pressure tactics Mr. Duscha found in the 
Mountain States: 

In Idaho, a Republican radio station owner 
who criticized the Birch Society’s views lost 
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his advertisers after rightwing radicals put 
the pressure on them to withdraw their busi- 
ness. 

In Utah, rightwing groups tried to prevent 
the State University from holding its 10th 
annual Model United Nations Assembly. 

An editor in Wyoming who is out of 
sympathy with these groups agreed to talk 
to the reporter only when he was assured 
his name would be withheld. 

Teachers in Wyoming are known to be care- 
fully watching what they say. And they are 
staying away from discussions of even mildly 
controversial issues. 

Fear of attack and economic retaliation is 
gripping the people of the Mountain States. 
This is the most disturbing aspect of the 
rightwing resurgence in that area. 

In our democracy there is room for differ- 
ences of opinion. As a Nation we exercise 
our right to dissent, But there is no room 
for the betrayal of our ideals. The John 
Birch Society and like groups are avowed 
opponents of our democratic principles and 
our American traditions. They are entitled 
to full freedom for the expression of their 
views. But they would if they had their 
way to do away with all freedom. 

Under normal circumstances these dema- 
gogs attract only the lunatic fringe. But 
during a crisis men with extremist panaceas 
become a real threat to democracy. 

There is one antidote to their poison. Re- 
lentless publicity. The press has a special 
obligation here. We must make use of every 
forum, every means, every opportunity to 
expose these peddlers of fear and hate. Or- 
ganizations like COPE are doing their part. 
Others should follow their example. Every- 
one should be angry about this growing 
pestilence. 

We have the means to inform the people. 
Let us use them. With the people informed, 
I have no doubt that this totalitarianism 
of the right will be rejected. 

We must not permit these rightwing 
extremists to obscure the constructive pro- 
grams before us. While we fend off these 
fanatics, let us not forget that we must 
move ahead on matters of great importance 
to the American people. 

Medical care for the aged is of the highest 
priority. 

For nearly 30 years Americans have been 
striving through insurance under a system 
of Federal social security to guard against 
the vicissitudes of old age. The wonder is 
that we have not long ago included in this 
program provision against the hazards of ill- 
ness in later years. 

Illness among the elderly is inescapable 
and ruinously expensive. 

The 20th century has brought dramatic 
changes in the Nation’s health. In 1900, 
the average American was expected to live 
47 years. Today his life expectancy has 
jumped to 70 years. The major communi- 
cable diseases have been conquered. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the bat- 
tles against even such stubborn enemies as 
cancer and heart disease. 

The preservation of life does not neces- 
sarily mean the reduction of illness. Our 
average life expectancy has increased. But 
the Nation’s morbidity rate—the measure of 
our illnesses and impairment—has risen. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that so 
many people now survive to the late years— 
when they are most susceptible to illness, 

Most people today reaching retirement age 
are haunted by the fear of an overwhelming 
hospital bill that will wipe out their savings. 
Hand in hand with this fear is the dismal 
prospect—after a lifetime of independence 
of having to turn to public charity or their 
children for help. 

We know the harsh realities that underlie 
the problem, They can be stated very simply. 
Elderly people need three times as much hos- 
pital care as young people do. The cost of 
hospital services in the last 12 years has 
jumped 110 percent. Consider this against 
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the fact that one-half of all aged couples 
have incomes of less than $2,500 a year—and 


that the average aged person living alone has 
an income of not much more than $1,000 a 


ar. 
ye What about private medical insurance? 

Private medical insurance cannot solve the 
problem alone. The evidence is indisputable. 
Most aged people are considered too high a 
risk to be accepted by private medical insur- 
ance companies. And most of those who are 
accepted cannot afford to purchase this in- 
surance. 

There is only one answer to this formidable 
problem. It is contained in the administra- 
tion’s program providing for hospital and 
nursing care for the aged under social se- 
curity. It is just elementary commonsense 
to provide—through tax deductions from 
earnings during the productive years—for 
the inordinate medical costs that confront 
the aged in their retirement years. 

The great historian Arnold Toynbee said 
that a society’s quality and durability can be 
measured “by the respect and care given its 
elderly citizens.” Illness among the aged and 
its aftermath of financial ruin wait for no 
one. We would be woefully remiss if we put 
off action on this program another year. 

There are several bills of special interest 
to labor that I would like to touch on today. 

I regard of the highest importance legisla- 
tion to extend the minimum wage provisions 
of the fair labor standards law to agriculture 
workers. This year again I have introduced 
a bill to accomplish this purpose. 

It would establish for the first time a na- 
tional minimum wage for farmworkers. 

The average earnings of farmworkers are 
far below that of workers in other industries. 
This is true whether the comparison is made 
on a nationwide basis or limited to a par- 
ticular region. 

In 1959 the average annual wage of work- 
ers engaged in manufacturing was $5,215. 
The average annual wage in 1959 for farm- 
workers was only $1,038. 

The relative position of the farmworker 
has not improved. It has deteriorated. 

In 1947 the median annual income of 
farm laborers and foreman was 31 percent of 
that for craftsman, foreman, and others in 
nonfarm industries. By 1959 it had dropped 
to 22 percent. 

Strangely enough, this decline occurred 
during a period in which output in other 
industries increased by one-third whereas 
output in agriculture had doubled, 

I cannot see how anyone can argue against 
the need for a national minimum wage for 
farmworkers. The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

I would like at this point to say something 
of special interest to the agricultural com- 
munity in California. 

Agricultural workers in California get 
higher wages than any other agricultural 
workers in the Nation. With the possible 
exception of Arizona, we stand almost alone 
in paying a decent wage to farmworkers. 
Here in California, we are trying to maintain 
an adequate living standard for them. But 
our agricultural products have to compete 
against crops produced in States where farm- 
workers get only a half or a third of the 
wages we pay in California. 

There is growing support in the farm com- 
munity in California for the bill that I have 
introduced to create a national minimum 
farm wage. We are sick and tired of having 
to sell our farm products in competition 
with producers in States which do not meet 
fair labor standards. 

I think it is important to note here be- 
fore this labor organization that today I 
have more support in the farming commu- 
nity of California for a national minimum 
farm wage than I have ever seen in my 
experience. 

Two other items of labor legislation are 
long overdue. 
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First, the need to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law, the so-called right- to- 
work provision. I have joined Senator WI. 
trams of New Jersey in his bill to repeal 
section 14(b). 

The American economy should function 
equally under law on a nationwide basis 
rather than under a complicated mixture of 
conflicting statutes. Right-to-work laws not 
only condone the Balkanization of our na- 
tional economy—they actually invite it. 

The effect of the authorization of right- 
to-work laws in the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
reverse of long-established Federal labor- 
management policy. Federal law should 
not pit State against State for economic ad- 
vantage. It should bring about national 
unity. 

Repeal of section 14(b) would prevent 
State laws from being applied to workers 
covered by the Taft-Hartley Act. These are 
workers engaged in interstate commerce. It 
would not prevent States from restricting 
the union shop in intrastate commerce. 

The proponents of right-to-work laws 
claim that these laws attract industry and 
enrich communities. Instead, they are used 
by States as part of cutthroat competition 
for plants—at the exepense of workers and 
the communities themselves. Instead, they 
only help to create conditions of wage com- 
petition endangering living standards across 
the Nation. 

The prices of most basic items are set on 
a national basis. The price of an automo- 
bile, a tube of toothpaste, an electric light 
bulb is about the same in New York as it is 
in Nevada, a right-to-work State. Wages in 
right-to-work States are generally far below 
those of other States. But the working 
people of Nevada must pay the same price 
for an automobile or a tube of toothpaste 
as the working people in New York. 

Right-to-work laws are not only destruc- 
tive of unions and stable collective bargain- 
ing. They are destructive also of the public 
interest. The philosophy of right-to-work 
laws is that labor-management relations are 
a form of combat. It is a philosophy that 
anticipates a return to the dog-eat-dog era 
of labor relations from which the public in- 
ws suffers as much as the involved par- 

es. 

Here, too, I want to pause to say some- 
thing to the California industrialists, manu- 
facturers, and businessmen. 

Over 4 years ago the people of California 
resoundingly repudiated a right-to-work 
program. Our business people in California 
are required to meet the conditions of fair 
union employment. We suffer. Our busi- 
nessmen suffer when we have to compete 
against industries operating under right-to- 
basi — ie ory it possible for them to 
undercut us w wages and r - 
ing conditions, n 

And I say to them—the least we can do is 
to insist that in the areas of interstate com- 
merce the rules and regulations be uniform 
in order that we may all compete on the 
same basis. 

If we are going to continue to expand the 
business community in California we must 
create 250,000 new jobs a year. We cannot 
do that unless we are able to compete on an 
equal basis with other States. 

Governor Brown has set up the California 
Economic Development Agency. This agency 
is working closely with local committees to 
develop action programs that will help local 
industries expand and help to bring new 
industries into California. We want to do 
that on the basis of equality of wages paid 
and conditions of employment. But we can- 
not do that if some States can enact right- 
to-work laws and entice industry with low 
wages and poorer working conditions. 

Another labor measure that is long over- 
due is an amendment to the Davis-Bacon 
law to boost payments to construction work- 
ers hired by Government contractors. I 
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joined Senator HUMPHREY in a bill this year 
to bring the Davis-Bacon law in line with 
the changing conditions in the construction 
industry. 

Under this bill the Secretary of Labor 
would predetermine—and Government con- 
tractors would be required to pay—not only 
the prevailing hourly rate in an area but also 
the prevailing contractor payments to health 
and welfare, retirement, and apprenticeship 
funds. 

These payments—which run as high as 12 
percent of the basic hourly wage in many 
communities—cannot be ignored or discour- 
aged. They exist to benefit workers for 
whom they are made. Day after day, the 
law is extending an open invitation to out- 
side contractors to bring low wages and 
cheap labor into higher wage communities 
because these lower wage costs give them a 
successful bidding advantage on Govern- 
ment work. 

This type of unfair wage competition was 
the very reason for enactment of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. It is the purpose of the amend- 
ment we introduced to upgrade the law so 
that it will once more carry out its original 


purpose. 

One item of labor legislation that I will 
strongly oppose is the proposal for compul- 
sory arbitration. 

The longshore dispute early this year, the 
disputes in the missile industry, the disputes 
involving the railroads—all these have 
created a climate of concern over the ade- 
quacy of the emergency strike provisions in 
the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act. 

There are some elements in the transporta- 
tion industry who advocate with increasing 
vigor the substitution of a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration for the procedures now 
available. 

The curious fact is that in the last 10 
years the strike itself is becoming less fre- 
quent. Nevertheless, public tolerance for 
strikes appears to be decreasing in inverse 
ratio to the decrease in the use of the strike 
weapon. The year 1961 marked a postwar 
low in time lost through work stoppages. 
Yet every time we have a strike of any size, 
the public concern appears to reach fever 
height. Good examples of this are the re- 
cent newspaper strikes in New York and 
Cleveland, and the longshore strike. In each 
case, rumbles were heard around the coun- 
try in favor of compulsory arbitration. 

In these national emergency strike situa- 
tions, Congress gets its share of bills. This 
year Senator Dmxksen has introduced a bill 
to set up emergency procedures for disputes 
in that section of the maritime industry 
covered by operating differential subsidies. 
The terminal procedure called for in this 
bill is, of course, compulsory arbitration. A 
similar though somewhat broader bill has 
been introduced in the House by Congress- 
man BONNER. 

The general subject of the emergency 
strike procedure has received intensive study 
by the President’s Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. In its report last year 
the committee explicitly rejected the idea 
“that there should be any legal requirement 
that disputes be resolved through compul- 
sory arbitration.” The committee’s report 
had the support of all its members. And 
that includes such representatives of busi- 
ness as Henry Ford II. Joseph L. Block, of 
Inland Steel, Richard Reynolds, of Reynolds 
Metals, and Thomas J. Watson, of IBM. In 
its report the committee emphasized that “in 
the institution of free collective bargaining, 
the objective is voluntary agreement arrived 
at through the process of reasoning and 
persuasion.” 

It is unnecessary for me to tell this audi- 
ence about the destructive effects that com- 
pulsory arbitration would have on our in- 
stitution of free collective bargaining. Nor 
is it necessary for me to tell you that com- 
pulsory arbitration would deprive labor of 
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its most vital resource—the right to with- 
hold its labor in support of its position in a 
labor dispute. 

Neither labor nor management wants com- 
pulsory arbitration. Major segments of or- 
ganizations representing business as well as 

labor oppose compulsory arbitra- 
tion. They oppose it because they know that 
in the final analysis every decision will go 
to compulsory arbitration—and we will end 
up, as they have in Australia and other 
places, with the Government being the final 
arbiter in every labor-management confer- 
ence on wages and working conditions. A 
system of compulsory arbitration simply 
boils down to this: Nothing is ever settled 
at the bargaining table and a final decision 
is left to and made by the Government 
arbiters. I do not believe that this would 
be in the interest of a free American com- 
petitive system or good government. 

To summarize my remarks: 

First. We must not allow ourselves to be 
taken off course by the sound and fury from 
the right. We must fight these extremists 
with great vigor. 

Second. We must go forward with the 
programs that spell progress for this coun- 
try. Those I have mentioned today are 
medical care for the aged, a national mini- 
mum wage law for farmworkers, the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and the of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Let us remember that the frightened and 
frustrated few may make the most noise. 
In our society we are all free to make as much 
noise as we can. It is our tradition to 
tolerate extremists of many hues. But it is 
also our tradition not to follow them. The 
future of the Nation and of individual 
liberty depend on the calm, sensible, and 
levelheaded. Our forefathers kept their 
wits about them, their heads clear, and their 
powder dry. I am confident that we will do 
the same. 


A POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, events 
in the Middle East are giving rise to new 
fears and new dangers. The blatant ef- 
forts of Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, to extend his influence and con- 
trol over other Arab States as well as his 
continued belligerence toward the State 
of Israel, make if more imperative than 
ever that the United States provide ade- 
quate reassurance to Israel and the other 
Middle Eastern states. Our policy of 
so-called “even handedness” has not as- 
suaged Nasser’s ambitions in the slight- 
est whereas it has undoubtedly increased 
the anxiety and tensions of the Israelis 
who see new menaces to their security. 

Mr, President, needed now above all 
are new and realistic measures to make 
clear to the Arab States our own determi- 
nation to defend the peace in the Middle 
East. I have joined in support of a Sen- 
ate resolution for a U.S. security pact 
with Israel. This is certainly one ap- 
proach which would be very helpful. I 
have also suggested that President Ken- 
nedy consider a visit to Israel on his 
present European trip—or as that is ob- 
viously no longer possible, to consider a 
trip to Israel in the near future—to make 
unmistakably clear the concern which 
the United States feels at the Arab mili- 
tary buildup now taking place in the 
Middle East. 

Mr, President, the inconsistency of U.S. 
policies in aiding Nasser, our enemy, 
while refusing to reassure Israel, our 
friend, is increasingly apparent. I have 
specifically introduced amendments to 
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the foreign aid bill to deny U.S. aid to 
Nasser as long as he continues to expend 
his own resources on Soviet arms and 
military preparation. U.S. interests in 
the Middle East are increasingly in dan- 
ger as long as we continue to subsidize 
our enemies and reduce our assistance to 
our friends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks an 
article by Milton Friedman which ap- 
peared in the Jewish Ledger of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., of June 7 entitled “Washing- 
ton’s Topsy-Turvy Perspective.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON’sS TOPSY-TURVY PERSPECTIVE 

(By Milton Friedman) 

WASHINGTON —Alice would not be sure 
whether she were in wonderland or Wash- 
ington. 

Fantasy prevails in the capital’s balmy 
spring. Such events as the following trans- 
form the news scene into a world of un- 
reality. 

Egypt’s Nasser acquires Soviet arms and 
Nazi technicians for the announced aim of 
destroying Israel. The State Department 
studies the situation and concludes that 
Nasser is increasingly peaceful. 

The Jewish War Veterans, heeding U.S. 
Government advice, seek to alleviate the 
plights of Soviet Jewry by appealing to world 
public opinion. The anti-Zionist “American 
Council for Judaism” condemns the veterans, 
whose membership includes Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipients and battlefield 
amputees, for “cowardice” and pro-Zion- 
ism”—questioning the veterans’ American- 
ism. 


State Department officials condemn Con- 
gressmen for allegedly catering to Jewish 
voters by backing Israel. Representative 
Warne Hays, Ohio Democrat, on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee responds that “I 
have more Arabs in my district than Jews.” 
He assails State Department appeasement of 
Nasser. 

The State Department accuses the people 
of Yemen of aggression against the Nasser- 
imposed, Communist-supported puppet re- 
gime. Nasser reneges on his agreement to 
withdraw forces from Yemen. Soviet pilots 
fly troop transports leased by Nasser from 
Russia. 

When Nasser threatens aggression against 
Israel, the State Department says, “We do 
not expect an attack.” But when a question 
arises of Israel making a defensive move into 
Jordan, if Jordan collapses to Nasserite pres- 
sures, the State Department has ready a 
“contingency plan” to restrain and punish 
Israel. 


Israel is gravely concerned over a missile 
buildup in Egypt aided by Nazis and other 
Germans. The State Department feels Israel 
should be pleased the Germans are there 
because, in their stead, the Russians might 
be invited. 

Nasser spends $700 million for Soviet bloc 
munitions, The United States will continue 
economic aid to Egypt, allowing continued 
diversion of Egyptian resources for Soviet 
arms purchases. Simultaneously, American 
soldiers die in battle in southeast Asia 
against Communist-equipped forces, 

Egypt, threatening her neighbors but 
threatened by no one, spends more of her 
gross national product for arms than Amer- 
ica—proportionately. The American tax- 
payer is asked to make up Nasser’s deficit. 

Racist outrages in B and else- 
where shock civilized humanity. The United 
States continues to defer ratification of the 
United Nations convention on genocide. 

America goes further into space. But 
thinking on many issues seems less down 
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to earth. Perhaps the spring fever has 
brought some of our thinkers and policy 
makers to the cuckoo land of the clouds, 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERN- 
MENT TO CONSUMERS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
administration or no Congress has done 
as much for an important segment of our 
population—the consumer—as has Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the 88th Congress. 
Recently a Consumers’ Day symposium, 
in which I was pleased to join, was held 
by a number of my colleagues. At that 
time the legislation now being considered 
by committees, as well as some which has 
already been acted upon, was called to 
the attention of the country. President 
Kennedy’s role has been expressed in 
his consumer message delivered to the 
Congress on March 15, 1963, at which 
time he outlined certain basic rights 
which have affirmed the responsibility of 
Government to consumers, and in order 
to carry out the achievement of these 
rights, he appointed a Consumer Advis- 
ory Council. This Council has now been 
working for the past year, and some of 
its problems, as well as its accomplish- 
ments, are ably discussed in an address 
by Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, dean of the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University and Chair- 
man of the Consumer Advisory Council, 
when she spoke on June 17 in Kansas 
City, Mo., before the International Con- 
sumer Credit Association. In her ad- 
dress, Dr. Canoyer emphasized the fact 
that the consumer has a role and a re- 
sponsibility in spending the family in- 
come. Hard-earned wage increases can 
quickly be frittered away in the market- 
place unless the consumer, or the buyer 
in this case, has information regarding 
the pitfalls and blandishments he may 
encounter. 

There was a time when the extension 
departments of State colleges in the field 
of home economics concerned themselves 
mostly with the farm wife or the rural 
family. A shift is needed, with such in- 
formation in adult education going to the 
girl preparing for marriage and the low- 
income household where every penny is 
so important. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
thorough discussion of the lack of con- 
sumer education, as well as other work 
in the area, by asking unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of Dr. Canoyer’s ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL: Irs 
ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND PROBLEMS 
(Excerpts of an address by Dr. Helen G. 

Canoyer, dean of the New York State Col- 

lege of Home Economics at Oornell Univer- 

sity, and Chairman of the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council) 

I should like to describe the origin, pur- 
pose and problems of the Consumer Advisory 
Council. Since its organizational meeting at 
the White House on July 19, 1962, the Coun- 
cil has held five 2-day meetings—in Septem- 
ber, November, January, March, June—and 
is scheduled to meet again in August. Be- 
cause there have been but a few short press 
releases concerning our activity since the 
original announcement of our appointment 
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in July, I shall use this occasion to give an 
accounting of our first year’s experience, 
indicating some of our difficulties as well as 
some of our accomplishments. A balanced 
view „ however, that we see this Con- 
sumer Advisory Council in historical perspec- 
tive. 


THE NEED FOR CONSUMER REPRESENTATION 


The theory upon which all of the consumer 
representation experiments have been based 
is that there is a meaningful distinction be- 
tween consuming and producing, and be- 
tween individual and group needs as con- 
sumers and as producers. Furthermore, 
there is a meaningful distinction between 
the public interest as stated and defined by 
the total process of government and the con- 
sumer interest. 

In addition, consuming (that is, the final 
using up of goods and services) has become 
recognized by other than economists as a 
distinctive process in our society; one that 
calls for skills and knowledge on 
the part of the individual consumer; and one 
that also calls for a special role for govern- 
ment in protecting and promoting the con- 
sumer interest. Just as government protects 
and promotes the interests of business, farm- 
ers, and laborers, so should it protect and 
promote the interests of the consumer. 
However, there is one further point that is 
advanced in support of the idea that there 
should be special consumer representation. 
This is that, unlike many producer and labor 
groups, the ultimate consuming public is 
relatively unorganized and unrepresented— 
its wishes and needs are practically unspoken 
in the halls of government. Indeed they 
may not even be verbalized or articulated. 
The consumer is mute and ineffective partly 
because he is uninformed of his plight or of 
ways to resolve it. Moreover, because all 
persons are consumers there are no clearly 
defined bases upon which they can organize 
into manageable groups having recognizable 
mutual concerns. Consumers, as distinct 
from longshoremen, printers, steelworkers, 
advertisers, retailers, credit managers, etc., 
comprise a huge, unwieldy, heterogeneous 
group, and each individual member feels 
overwhelmed by the size and extensiveness 
of this group to which he belongs. Hence, 
he should be and needs to be represented by 
designated and informed intermediaries be- 
tween him and the Government, who look 
both ways—interpreting the consumer to 
appropriate parts of government and vice 
versa. 

PRESIDENT’S CONSUMER MESSAGE 

The plight of today’s consumer was recog- 
nized by President Kennedy in his consumer 
message of March 15, 1962, when he said: 

“Marketing is increasingly impersonal. 
Consumer choice is influenced by mass ad- 
vertising utilizing highly developed arts of 
persuasion. He usually does not know how 
much he pays for consumer credit; whether 
one prepared food has more nutritional 
value than another; whether the perform- 
ance of a product will in fact meet his needs; 
or whether the large economy size’ is really 
a bargain.” 

The President undoubtedly voiced a widely 
held conyiction when he affirmed the respon- 
sibility of Government to consumers in the 
exercise of certain basic rights. The rights 
which he enunciated in that message, in- 
clude the “right to safety,” the “right to be 
informed,” the “right to choose,” and the 
“right to be heard.” It is the last of these 
rights; namely, the “right to be heard,” 
which relates to the Consumer Advisory 
Council. In his consumer message the Pres- 
ident noted “* * + the failure of govern- 
mental machinery to assure specific consid- 
eration of the consumers’ needs and point of 
view.” With this in mind (he directed): 

“First, that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers create a Consumers Advisory Council, 
to examine and provide advice to the Govern- 
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ment on issues of broad economic policy, on 
governmental programs protecting consumer 
needs, and on needed improvements in the 
flow of consumer research material to the 
public; this Consumers Council will also give 
interested individuals and organizations a 
voice in these matters; 

“Second, that the head of each Federal 
agency whose activities bear significantly on 
consumer welfare designate a special assist- 
ant in his office to advise and assist him in 
assuring adequate and effective attention to 
consumer interests in the work of the agency, 
to act as liaison with consumer and related 
organizations, and to place increased em- 
phasis on preparing and making available 
pertinent research findings for consumers in 
clear and usable form.” 


APPOINTMENT OF CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
AND SPECIAL ASSISTANTS 


That statement which was made in March 
1962, led to the appointment of the members 
of the Consumer Advisory Council in July. 
Those appointed were: David W. Angenvine, 
Public Relations Director of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A.; Dr. Persia Campbell, 
Head of the Economics Department, Queens 
College and former Consumer Counsel to the 
Governor of New York; Stephen M. Du- 
Brul, a partner in Lehman Brothers; Mrs, 
John G. Lee, former president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters; Dr. Edward 
S. Lewis, Executive Director of the Urban 
League of Greater New York; the Honorable 
Walter F. Mondale, Attorney General of 
Minnesota; Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, Head 
of the Department of Family Economics, 
Kansas State University; Mrs. Helen E. Nel- 
son, Director of Governor Brown’s Office of 
the Consumer Counsel, State of California; 
Sylvia Porter, syndicated newspaper colum- 
nist on financial affairs and family economics 
(Miss Porter has since resigned); Dr. Caroline 
Ware, Consultant; Dr. Coston E. Warne, 
President of Consumers Union of the United 
States, Inc., and Professor of Economics, Am- 
herst College; and Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, 
Chairman, Dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University. 

Also appointed were the Special Assistants 
for Consumer Affairs in the 22 Federal de- 
partments and agencies “whose activities 
bear significantly on consumer welfare.” 
These assistants have served as liaison be- 
tween the Consumer Advisory Council and 
their departments and agencies. 

Although the powers of the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council are only advisory, it is the 
first time in the history of our country that 
the consumer has been represented at this 
high a level in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. It is a broad responsi- 
bility that President Kennedy has given to 
this new Consumer Advisory Council—to 
advise the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment on (a) issues of broad economic policy, 
(b) governmental programs protecting con- 
sumer needs, and (c) the flow of consumer 
research material from the Government to 
the public; and to give a voice to interested 
individuals and organizations. 


CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 
AND WORK 


The Consumer Advisory Council has re- 
garded the Presidential Message of March, 
1962, as its charter, so to speak, and with the 
help and guidance of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, we have undertaken to translate 
it into a workable program. 

First, we are to advise on issues of broad 
economic policy—and we set up a committee 
on consumer credit and economic welfare; 
and another on consumer standards, grades, 
and labels. 

Second, we are to provide advice on gov- 
ernmental programs protecting consumer 
needs—and we set up a committee on inter- 
relations among Federal agencies and be- 
tween Federal and State agencies in areas 
of consumer protection. 
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Third, we are to provide advice on needed 
improvements in the flow of consumer re- 
search material to the public—and we have 
a committee on two-way flow of information 
and opinion between Government and con- 
sumer. 

Fourth, we are to “give interested indi- 
viduals and organizations a voice in these 
matters”—and we have a committee on effec- 
tive consumer representation in Government. 

Although the committee work outlined 
above has consumed much of our time, we 
have also responded to specific requests for 
advice put to us by the administration, and 
have devoted considerable thought, time, and 
energy to learning what Government pres- 
ently does to advance and protect the con- 
sumer interest. Our principal tutors and 
guides in this learning process have been the 
special assistants for consumer affairs in 
the Federal departments and agencies and 
I suspect that we have gained more from 
them than they have from us. 

The Consumer Advisory Council has issued 
statements favoring truth in packaging 
and truth in lending, and they have 
urged the administration to take additional 
steps to combat the denial of consumers’ 
rights on the grounds of race. The council 
has expressed its opposition to the principles 
and purposes of the quality stabilization 
bills. These statements in whole or in part 
have been officially released to the press. 
The council has endorsed proposals to as- 
sure the safety, effectiveness, and reliability 
of therapeutic, diagnostic, and prosthetic de- 
vices, and to extend to cosmetics the pre- 
marketing testing for safety that is in effect 
in the flelds of drugs and food additives. 
They have also urged new requirements for 
cautionary labeling of hazardous substances 
and containers regulated under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act. The council has 
set out a list of principles which they would 
like to see used as guides in housing policy 
including a massive education program for 
prospective home buyers. They have called 
for more funds for consumer research and 
information work by the several depart- 
ments and agencies. This council has also 
evaluated and made recommendations to 
Federal departments on the basis of the pilot 
project carried out by the Government 
Printing Office and the Post Office whereby 
over a quarter of a million special order 
blanks for consumer publications were dis- 
tributed through a sample of 100 out of the 
Nation’s 35,000 post offices. 

The Consumer Advisory Council has 
urged that certain studies or investigations 
be undertaken on a number of topics. 
Among these are the following, some of 
which, it is gratifying to note, are now the 
subject of active inquiry: The nature of 
guarantees and warranties within major 
areas of consumer expenditure; the estab- 
blishment of standards for sizes of clothing 
and clothing patterns, especially for chil- 
dren's clothing and knit garments; the pos- 
sible adoption of Federal safety standards 
for electrical equipment; the possibilities for 
more intensive and extensive work by private 
and governmental agencies in strengthen- 
ing and unifying standards and simplified 
practices programs; the promotion of na- 
tional standards in the field of highway 
safety; and the development of uniform 
warning labels in the form of pictorial sym- 
bols on toxic substances, 

To sum up our accomplishments to this 
date—we have set our sights on a limited 
number of long-range study topics on which 
we have made interim recommendations and 
will present annual reports and final recom- 
mendations; we have responded to specific 
requests for advice from the Administra- 
tion; we have learned at least how much 
there is to know about Government activity 
in the consumer field; and we have estab- 
lished working relations with consumer 
assistants in several Federal departments 
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and agencies. After a certain amount of 
spinning of wheels, some of which is bound 
to happen by the very nature of a pioneer 
effort, we have the show on the road. I am 
confident that we have ended our first year 
with a record of accomplishment and I hope 
it will be a sufficiently strong record as to 
warrant the continuance of consumer repre- 
sentation of some permanent kind at a high 
level in the Federal Government, There are, 
however, problems inherent in our job which 
I would like to share with you. 


SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS 


There is, first, the vagueness and open- 
ended character of our subject matter. It is, 
as the saying goes, as big as all outdoors. 
Under the headings of broad economic pol- 
icy, programs protecting consumer needs, 
and consumer research material, there is vir- 
tually no limit to the problems we could 
choose to study and/or on which to advise. 
What standards should we apply in deciding 
what we will look into and what we will not? 
This problem is the one we are gradually 
resolving on a case by case basis. 

Secondly, there is the issue of where the 
initiative lies. Does the Consumer Advisory 
Council operate as a prime mover, do we 
wait for Government agencies to bring ques- 
tions to us, or do we wait for—or seek— 
guidance from (as the consumer message 
characterizes them) “interested individuals 
and organizations” who would like a voice in 
these matters. Here again we have had to 
“play by ear.” 

Thirdly, there is the troublesome question 
about our relationships with the public— 
which as we have found includes numerous 
specialized “publics.” The President’s con- 
sumer message does include the phrase about 
giving interested individuals and organiza- 
tions a voice. He also pointed out to the 
Consumer Advisory Council in January that 
the council should attempt to direct Govern- 
ment attention to consumer problems. He 
indicated his interest in having the council 
develop closer relations with nongovernmen- 
tal consumer organizations. The President 
wants not only to hear the voice of the con- 
sumer, but also to make the consumer aware 
that the consumer's voice is heard. How can 
we give consumers a voice, tell them about 
questions and issues on which they could 
help us, and provide a way for receiving 
opinions, etc.? As you well know, to reach 
the relatively unorganized consumer in this 
huge country, is a really tremendous public 
relations undertaking—one that would easily 
swallow up more than 100 percent of the time 
of all 11 council members and cost many, 
many times the small budget allotted to us. 
Yet, we see a great need for being in touch 
with the consumer public if we are to carry 
out our primary charge of providing advice 
to the Government. 

In order to make some progress along this 
front we recently decided to hold an open 
meeting of the Council next fiscal year to 
which we plan to invite a small number of 
strongly committed representatives of con- 
sumer groups. Also, the President is in- 
terested in better utilizing the consumer 
assistants in Government as liaison with con- 
sumer groups throughout the country. We 
have in mind, in this connection, a news- 
letter—the joint product of the Council and 
the consumer assistants. This is at a stand- 
still at present awaiting the solution of 
problems of legality, preparation, and dis- 
semination. 

A fourth overall problem which has con- 
fronted the Council during its first year of 
existence is the uneasy question of who is 
the consumer and in what sense do we rep- 
resent him. All of us, of course, are con- 
sumers, and all of us are spoken for, as it 
were, by numerous private organizations and 
branches of government at various levels. 
Although there is a meaningful distinction 
between consumers and producers, it is not 
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always easy to point out where our interests 
as consumers separate from our interests as 
producers or citizens. The Consumer Advi- 
sory Council wants to present a consumer 
point of view, but it obviously cannot claim 
that it represents all consumers on all mat- 
ters. This is the reason why we are plan- 
ning to have an open meeting and why we 
are seeking other ways to make possible two- 
way communication between the Council and 
consumers. 

In connection with this last question—I 
want to make an appeal to individual con- 
sumers and to consumer organizations. The 
Consumer Advisory Council needs to know— 
if we are to do our job well—what the con- 
sumer is interested in and what matters are 
troubling him. The International Consumer 
Credit Association can be helpful in giving 
some thoughtful attention to that question 
and communicating your thoughts to us. 

Incidentally, I should like to recognize the 
fact that there has been some criticism in the 
public press during this past year concern- 
ing the dearth of information made available 
on the Council’s activities and progress. 
This, I believe, is due largely to the fact that 
certain matters have not been kept in mind. 
May I mention several important factors in 
the present situation which bear upon this 
point. 

1, The President, in his March 1962 con- 
sumers’ message to the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, clearly went on record in support 
of effective consumer representation in the 
Federal Government. No other President had 
done so before. Moreover, throughout the 
year President Kennedy has given time, at- 
tention and encouragement to the Council. 

2. The President requested the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers to create 
the Consumer Advisory Council. Further- 
more, the Chairman, Dr. Heller, believes 
wholeheartedly in consumer representation 
in Federal Government and has given his 
enthusiastic support to the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council. 

3. A start has been made in calling the 
attention of top administration to the con- 
sumer’s interests. This beginning may or 
may not be unanimously believed to be the 
best kind of a start but it is an effective 
beginning and, I believe, merits the support 
of the press, business and consumer groups. 

4. The present Council was conceived as 
being and, in fact, is clearly advisory in 
function. That is, advisory to the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers and, 
through him, to the President and the 22 
Federal departments and agencies. It is 
neither the role nor the prerogative of such 
an advisory group to announce positions, de- 
cisions or recommendations it has made. The 
effectiveness of its work will depend upon 
whether it influences the decisions of those 
to whom it gives advice. Moreover, this Ad- 
visory Council is different from many tradi- 
tional advisory groups in the Federal Govern- 
ment in that it must select the majority of 
matters on which it believes advice should 
be given. It has created most of the program 
of work on which it concentrated during the 
past year. 

5. An adviser (individual or group) to the 
President of the United States and others in 
the executive branch of Government has a 
unique role to play and perhaps should not 
(cannot) be the action person(s) or depart- 
ment. Both are needed. 

NEED FOR EDUCATION ON CONSUMPTION 

Back of all attempts to voice the consumer 
interest, lies the need for understanding and 
awareness on the part of consumers them- 
selves to better perform their role in the 
economy. For example, the consumer must 
understand his role in spending the family 
income—that in doing so, he is responsible 
both in terms of family welfare and of the 
proper functioning of the economy. The 
money he receives in exchange for labor has 
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no value in itself. There must be a second 
exchange; an exchange of money into satis- 
fying goods and services. Unless this second 
exchange is competently made, some of the 
labor that went into earning the money is 
wasted as is, also some of the material re- 
sources; the wrong signals go back through 
the economic system. 

When you ask the typical consumer what 
his consumer problems are, he is not likely 
to have any very fundamental matters 
(trivial matters, yes) on the tip of his 
tongue. In short, he does not have a well 
developed sense of the nature and responsi- 
bilities of consuming. This is because he has 
not been educated to tie together a set of 
isolated experiences into a generalized point 
of view, which could, in turn, be the basis 
for a mobilization of the political and eco- 
nomic power of consumers. 

It is my conclusion from a good many years 
of experience in the fields of economics and 
home economics, that the basic problem un- 
derlying all so-called consumer problems is 
the lack of education. It is not enough, in 
fact it is impossible, to represent consumers 
in a meaningful way if they are ill informed 
and irresponsible. It is not enough to offer 
them isolated pieces of information about 
specific problems if they do not have a broad 
framework of understanding about their role 
in our economy as responsible consumers and 
citizens. I have crusaded over the years for 
more education in consumer economics in 
our schools at all levels and in adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Educators and many private and profes- 
sional organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association (which 
was among the first organizations to cham- 
pion the cause of the consumer) can through 
their members or their organizational fa- 
cilities either lobby or more directly work for 
an increase in courses in consumer eco- 
nomics of both formal and informal types. 
There has been some progress over the years. 
For example, today more consumer econom- 
ics is taught than when I was an under- 
graduate. But it falls far short of what is 
needed. 

In conclusion, I should like to call your 
attention to a deep concern of mine which 
I discussed at the July 1962 meeting of the 
Consumer Advisory Council underscoring 
what I consider to be the fundamental im- 
portance of education of the consumer. 

It is my opinion that volunteer consumer 
organizations and past Government attempts 
at representing the consumer have been 
identified too generally with the narrow area 
of consumer protection such as mail fraud, 
labeling legislation, food, drug, and cosmetic 
legislation. I believe this is an important 
area. But today it is not the only impor- 
tant need which consumers have. I be- 
lieve that the main reason why there has 
not been a strong and lasting consumers’ 
organization and why attempts at represent - 
ing the consumer, both at the State level and 
the Federal level, have not attracted vigor- 
ous and vocal support from consumers, is 
that the majority of consumers do not iden- 
tify with programs which are aimed at pro- 
tection unless something unpleasant hap- 
pens to them personally and they need this 
protection. We must direct attention to all 
parts of consumer education, and especially 
to consumer economics. This is necessary 
not only because every citizen in this country 
should be an intelligent voter, but also be- 
cause a knowledge of consumer economics is 
important to us in our everyday living. 

I am convinced that if our economic sys- 
tem is to survive, it will come not only by 
training specialists and leaders but primarily 
by acquainting the average citizen with sim- 
ple basic economic truths. For the first time 
in human history, a world without poverty 
and without war is technically possible. But 
it would be the greatest of all tragedies if in 
our ignorance and fear we should turn this 
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into an age of mass suicide. Ideas can keep 
pace with technical advancement. But if 
our Nation is to continue to take advantage 
of the great opportunities offered by our own 
form of free enterprise; if we are going to 
help a free world to survive; then ideas and 
understanding must spread beyond the cir- 
cle of the experts, and the leaders to every 
single individual. 

Our judgment cannot be better than our 
information. Our ignorance of simple eco- 
nomic principles is both shocking and fright- 
ening—especially when we realize that well 
over one-half of government decisions at 
any level are economic decisions and that 
our decisons will control not only our Na- 
tion’s situation but the world’s, This means 
that every American citizen should know 
more about elementary economics, There 
is a crying need for economic education in 
our schools and in adult programs so that 
the people of the United States may realize 
and appreciate the great opportunities and 
advantages of this free economy of ours; 
understand how the economy operates and 
be made to see the effect on the operation 
of the economy of the individual's actions. 
Thus I am interested not only in the science 
of private housekeeping but also in the 
science of public housekeeping. I share the 
conviction of others that knowledge is bet- 
ter ultimate protection of our economy than 
guns. 

Now it is obvious that the Consumer Advi- 
sory Council cannot undertake a mass edu- 
cation campaign. However, the Consumer 
Advisory Council does have a significant edu- 
cational role to play by its very existence; 
by being a visible evidence of the fact that 
there is a distinct consumer interest in what 
is going on in this exciting world. The 
consumer’s job is not an easy one, especially 
since the consumer, generally speaking, has 
had no instruction in understanding the im- 
portance of his role, and the conditions for 
its competent performance. However, edu- 
cation and knowledge will form the basis for 
more effective consumer representation in 
the future. I speak for myself when I say 
that it is because of this conviction that I 
am committed to do all that I can to make 
possible the success of the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD CUBA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Halls 
of Congress again are ringing with criti- 
cism of our policy toward Cuba. It 
strikes me that the critics, though well 
intentioned, may be undermining our 
Government’s day-by-day struggle to 
eliminate the Communist menace from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Are those asking for more action pre- 
pared to face the consequences of an all- 
out invasion of Cuba? Are they willing 
to commit the armed might required for 
the offensive and the subsequent occupa- 
tion? Are they prepared to put this 
Nation on a course that may lead to a 
world nuclear holocaust? Have they 
weighed the toll of human lives that may 
result? Will they have policies ready for 
the reaction of other Latin American na- 
tions to the picture of the United States 
occupying Cuba with military force? I 
think not. 

To those who propose the recognition 
of Cuban Government-in-exile, I say 
recognition of a government that may not 
have the support of the oppressed people 
of Cuba would not only be fruitless, but 
a damaging blow to those brave forces 
now on the island daily fighting Castro. 
The rebel groups on the island must be 
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aided and encouraged, but they must be 
free to select their own destiny. 

Our Nation’s policy of isolation of the 
island and continuing encouragement 
of positive anti-Castro activity may be 
slow but it will be sure and lasting. 

Assistant Secretary of State Edwin 
M. Martin, testifying at the recent hear- 
ings of the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees, of which I am 
chairman, clearly enunciated our posi- 
tion when he said and I ask leave to 
quote him: 


In moving to a brief outline of our present 
Cuban policy I wish to express it in terms 
related to some of the arguments raised by 
the exiles. It is not coexistence. We want 
to get rid of Castro and Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba. It is not passive. We are 
engaged in a variety of measures, unilateral, 
bilateral and multilateral, which are de- 
signed to increase the isolation of Castro; 
to increase his serious economic difficulties; 
to prevent by military means, if necessary, 
any export of aggression from Cuba; to 
thwart Cuban-based and supported sub- 
version of Latin American governments; to 
increase the costs to the Soviets of their 
maintenance of Castro; to persuade the So- 
viets that they are backing a losing and 
expensive horse; to effect the withdrawal of 
Soviet military forces in Cuba; and to main- 
tain surveillance of Cuba to insure that it 
does not again become a military threat 
to the United States or its allies in this 
hemisphere. 

Our actions go well beyond Cuba itself. 
Through the Alliance for Progress we are 
endeavoring, in cooperation with the Latin 
American governments, to eradicate the so- 
cial, economic, and political conditions in 
which communism flourished before Castro 
and in which, unless corrected, it will con- 
tinue to flourish long after Castro is gone. 
By enhancing the internal security capabili- 
ties of police and military forces in Latin 
America, we are helping those governments 
meet and overcome the threat of Communist 
subversion and violence. 

To sum up briefly, we are executing es- 
sentially a two-front policy with respect to 
Cuba; on the one hand, we are moving to 
weaken Castro with a view to his eventual 
collapse; on the other, we are strengthening 
the Latin American countries which he and 
his Soviet masters are intent upon captur- 
ing. I can say that in the net our policy 
is progressing. We face a long, hard road, 
and I would mislead you if I were to say 
that the end is in sight, but we are 
advancing. 


The alternative to this policy may be 
war. As the President said on April 19 
to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: 

For the present, and for a great power 
which carries worldwide responsibilities, I 
think our present policy is the right one. 

If the American people decide differently, 
then, of course, they have an obvious reme- 
dy, but for now, we intend to follow this 
policy. 


With this I agree. 


WE ARE A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE 
WHOSE INSTITUTIONS PRESUP- 
POSE A SUPREME BEING 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] made a most 
illuminating speech at today’s meeting 
of the Capitol Hill chapter and the 
Younger Lawyers Committee of the Fed- 
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eral Bar Association upon the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
first amendment cases and the place of 
religion in the life of our people. His 
excellent address merits the widest pos- 
sible dissemination. For this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
SPaRKMAN’s address be printed at this 
point in thee body of the Recorp. 

There being no obection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Krasnow, and fellow 
lawyers assembled at this, a combined meet- 
ing of the Capitol Hill chapter and the 
Younger Lawyers Committee of the Federal 
Bar Association, 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before you today on the general subject of 
the separation of church and state, and I 
commend the younger lawyers committee 
for its selection of this subject for a series 
of meetings. It is both appropriate and 
coincidental that we are meeting here today 
in the hearing room of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. Were it not for 
our historic and traditional separation of 
church and state, there might conceivably 
come out of this very room official recom- 
mendations for appropriations of taxpayers 
funds for the support of an established 
church or religion, This has never been the 
case, and I think that we are in no danger 
of such a situation arising. 

It is a real pleasure for me to speak again 
to a group of lawyers. I recall an address 
that I made to a national meeting of the 
Federal Bar Association here in Washington 
16 years ago, only a year after I had come 
to the Senate to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator Bankhead. 

I have followed with interest the growth 
of the Federal Bar Association which has 
expanded, just as the Federal Government 
has expanded, to its present strength of 
approximately 10,000 members. I was 
pleased to see a chapter of the association 
established here in Congress. From the 
start, I encouraged its founders to proceed 
with the establishment. After I attended an 
annual meeting 2 years ago, I concluded that 
the chapter was well established. It is my 
belief that an active bar association on 
Capitol Hill performs a fine function in 
drawing legislators and staff together, irre- 
spective of political beliefs, in the interest of 
holding high the standards of our profes- 
sion. 

I was in the active practice of the law for 
11 years in Huntsville, Ala., prior to coming 
to the House of Representatives in 1936. 
During 2 of those years, I served as U.S. com- 
missioner in my district where I saw many 
Federal cases developing in their early stages. 
In retrospect, I can say with all candor that 
both the active practice of the law and my 
legal education have meant much to me. 

The ever-increasing complexity and scope 
of governmental problems make it altogether 
fitting that 370 out of 534 present Members 
of Congress are lawyers. This is 69.3 or 
approximately 70 percent. I can assure you 
also that we Members of Congress draw 
heavily in aid and reliance on the legal mem- 
bers of our staffs, with the general feeling 
that a good and true lawyer, dedicated to his 
profession, will go as thoroughly as time will 
permit him into both the law and the facts 
in a professional manner. 

You have asked me to make some observa- 
tions on the case of Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 
421 (June 23, 1962), and the subsequent 
Pennsylvania and Maryland cases recently 
decided on June 17, 1963. 

I am concerned about these cases and 
about future cases that might further the 
doctrine of the Engel case because I think it 
is unfortunate that our Supreme Court has 
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opened up this avenue of extreme disassocia- 
tion by State and local school authorities 
with any form of religious or spiritual recog- 
nition. Where to draw the line on our offi- 
cial governmental recognition of God as our 
Supreme Being has been in somewhat of a 
confused state since the Engel decision was 
handed down. 

Unfortunately the newspapers and various 
church bodies caused more extreme public 
interpretations to be placed on the Engel 
decision than the Court intended, if you read 
the majority opinion carefully, but, never- 
theless, the case was a crucial landmark case 
in our governmental history. Now that a 
year and a day have passed, as we have heard 
in the courtroom so much, we can view the 
case with somewhat less spontaneous exuber- 
ance and analyze its full meaning. 

Up until the time of the Engel case, I felt a 
good sense of security on this subject be- 
cause, as a nation, we had been carrying out 
the spirit and meaning of Thomas Jefferson’s 
and George Mason’s statute of religious free- 
dom, and the subsequent first amendment 
to the Constitution in the context of their 
origins without so drastic a departure from 
our concept of being one Nation, under God, 
indivisible with freedom and justice for all. 
This was stated clearly by the Supreme Court 
itself only 11 years ago in the case of Zorach 
v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, at page 313 when it 
stated: “We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

On July 3, 1962, shortly after the Engel 
decision, Senate Joint Resolution 206 was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator STENNIS, 
and I was one of its sponsors. This resolu- 
tion would have proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that nondenom- 
inational religious observances could be 
held through the invocation of the blessing 
of God or the recitation of prayer as a part 
of the activities of any school, or other 
educational institution supported in whole 
or in part from public revenues, if participa- 
tion therein is not made compulsory. 

In my remarks on the floor of the Senate 
concerning the Engel decision, I pointed out 
that, if the decision is carried to the ex- 
tremities of its implications, it should not 
be allowed to stand in a Government whose 
very foundations are based upon the exist- 
ence and the guidance of an allwise 
Supreme Being. My feeling is in sharp con- 
trast to the provisions governing the Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia where there is such 
a complete separation of religion and Gov- 
ernment that the Communist part reserves 
the right to issue propaganda against re- 
ligion. I look with disfavor on a step that 
draws us closer to that concept. The Su- 
preme Court apparently was trying to at- 
tain a position of neutrality toward religion. 
This is indeed most difficult. 

If godly institutions are felt to be not 
neutral, then godless institutions likewise 
are certainly no more neutral. Secularism 
is based on something that is difficult for me 
to understand—namely, an image of human 
beings and material things without God, of 
time and history without eternity. Secular- 
ism in itself, whether by accident or not, is 
a faith. Any American is entitled to hold it, 
but I see no reason why it should be im- 
posed upon all of us any more than a brief 
school prayer in New York should have been 
imposed on pupils with the provisions that 
those who wished might join in its recita- 
tion. 

The Engel case involved the use of the fol- 
lowing 22-word nondenominational prayer: 
“Almighty God, we acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

This simple and beautiful prayer should 
not be construed as a governmental act 
establishing a church or a religion. 

The New York Board of Regents did not 
require local school boards to use this or 
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any other prayer for recitation in class- 
rooms. However, each local school board 
might, if it wished, prescribe this prayer for 
its own students. Recitation by the stu- 
dents was on a voluntary basis—any child 
could remain silent or with the written con- 
sent of his parent or guardian, be excused 
from class during the prayer. 

The facts in the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania cases, decided last week by the Su- 
preme Court, also involve the same elements 
of voluntarism. In the Pennsylvania case, 
religious readings were broadcast into class- 
rooms through an intercommunication sys- 
tem and students were asked to stand and 
join in repeating the Lord’s Prayer in uni- 
son. On the Maryland case, the schools 
opened each day with a Bible reading and 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Whether the Court’s decisions are inter- 
preted narrowly or broadly, I believe that— 
in either case—they misconstrue what the 
framers of the Ist and 14th amendments en- 
visioned. I agree with noted constitutional 
law scholars, such as Dean Griswold, of 
Harvard Law School, that the establishment 
clause of the first amendment, as well as 
the free exercise clause, were not intended 
to prohibit public religious exercises in the 
States, and that they should be taken in the 
context of history in which they were 
written. 

Mr. Justice Black, in writing the majority 
opinion in Engel, stated that New York “by 
using its school system to encourage recita- 
tion of the Regents prayer * * * has adopted 
a practice wholly inconsistent with the es- 
tablishment clause,” Engel v. Vitale, 370 
U.S. 421, at 424 (1962). As a lawyer, I was 
disturbed that the majority opinion in 
Engel did not cite a single case in support of 
the conclusions reached by it. In my judg- 
ment, the Engel decision should be remem- 
bered for its failure to cite—much less 
discuss—earlier opinions dealing with the in- 
terpretation of the establishment limitation. 

I was also disappointed at the majority 
opinion’s failure to discuss a point which 
served as the basis of the New York trial 
court’s decision. The trial court’s extensive 
and well-documented opinion, written by 
Justice Meyer, used a fundamental rule of 
constitutional interpretation; namely, that 
the meaning of a constitutional amendment 
is to be determined by the sense of the Na- 
tion at the time of its adoption. Mr. Justice 
Black recognized the religious background 
of our Nation but disregarded completely the 
long history of our country with respect to 
prayers in public and in schools, 

I agree with the New York trial court that 
our history clearly demonstrates that recita- 
tion of prayers in public life was not an 
establishment of religion in the sense used 
in the Constitution or as understood by men 
such as Jefferson or Madison, and James 
Madison was the main author of the first 
amendment. 

While failing to cite court decisions, Mr. 
Justice Black does quote Thomas Jefferson 
for the proposition that the clause against 
establishment of religion was intended to 
erect “a wall of separation between church 
and state.” Jefferson’s concept of church- 
state relations seems quite different to me 
than enunciated by eight of the nine Justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

Thomas Jefferson saw no harm in holding 
religious worship in a county courthouse, 
which symbolizes, much more than the class- 
room, the power and majesty of the State. 
In 1822, Jefferson wrote to his friend Thomas 
Cooper: “In our village of Charlottesville 
* * * we have four sects without church or 
meetinghouse. The courthouse is the com- 
mon temple, one Sunday in the month to 
each.” 

It was Thomas Jefferson who penned these 
familiar words in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “All men are endowed by their 
Creator,” “with a firm reliance on the pro- 
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tection of divine providence,” words which 
undoubtedly would be struck down by the 
present Supreme Court if used in a non- 
denominational school prayer. 

The Supreme Court has failed to draw a 
distinction between laws which establish a 
religion and laws which merely affect re- 
ligion. In writing the establishment clause, 
the authors of the first amendment wanted 
to prevent Congress from establishing a tax- 
supported church similar to that of England 
and other continental countries. There was 
never an intention to bar the enactment 
of laws which merely affect religion * * + 
it was under this understanding that Con- 
gress has enacted legislation such as making 
the words “In God We Trust” our national 
motto 

I was a Member of Congress when we 
enacted the words “one Nation under God” 
in our pledge of allegiance to the flag. We 
did that sincerely and for my part we intend 
to leave it there. 

The authors of the Constitution intended 
the first amendment to apply only to the 
Federal Government and not to the States. 
The wording of the first amendment is clear: 
“Congress shall make no law res an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” The first Congress 
adopted this provision and defeated James 
Madison's proposal which declared: No State 
shall violate the equal rights of conscience.” 

In 1845, the Supreme Court in Permoli v. 
Municipality of New Orleans, 3 Howard 389, 
declared that it had no jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether an ordinance of New Orleans 
infringed the petitioner’s religious freedom. 
Speaking for a unanimous court, Mr. Justice 
Catron stated: “The Constitution makes no 
provision for protecting the citizens of the 
respective States in their religious liberties; 
this is left to the State constitutions and 
laws; nor is there any inhibition imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States in 
this respect on the States.“ 

From the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution until the ratification of the 14th 
amendment in 1868, the power of the States 
to regulate religion, free from national con- 
trol, went unchallenged. When this subject 
was discussed in Congress, there were no 
serious suggestions that the first amend- 
ment was to be construed as a limitation on 
the State’s power. 

The 14th amendment was intended by the 
Reconstruction Congress to extend to former 
slaves existing State guarantees of basic 
rights which were being extended to whites 
only. The language of the 14th amendment 
clearly militates against incorporating the 
first eight amendments. 

In 1876 James G. Baline introduced an 
amendment in the House of Representatives 
which, in effect, would incorporate the ist 
and 14th amendments. This proposal, and 
a similar one introduced in the Senate, falled 
to pass, indicating a congressional purpose to 
leave the 14th amendment shorn of all re- 
ligious connotation. 

This interpretation received general judi- 
cial and popular acceptance until 1925. Then 
the Supreme Court, in what has been de- 
scribed as “a curious bit of legerdemain" 
suddenly discovered that the 14th amend- 
ment contained some of the liberties of the 
Ist amendment. From freedom of speech 
and eclared in Gitlow v. New York, 
268 U.S. 652 (1925)—it was only a short 
hop, skip and a jump to freedom of religion, 
Cantwell v. Connecticut, 318 U.S. 296 (1940). 
Thus, what was not accomplished by at- 
tempts to amend the Constitution was “leg- 
islated"” by the Supreme Court which opened 
vast new areas of jurisdiction foreign to the 
original intention of the constitutional fa- 
thers and the authors of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

I feel that we are in a dangerous era 
which may promote the cause of atheism 
and secularism. The Engel case started this 
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era, and it may very well touch our national 
foundations more deeply. Mr. Justice 
* concurring opinion in that case 
caused alarm that perhaps the use of the 
word “God” anywhere in our official life is 
improper. 
The majority opinion in the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland cases of June 17th attempted 
to offset this by dictum in giving recognition 
to the prayers of our chaplains in Congress 
and to other traditional official references 
to the Supreme Being. The opinion also 
stated that the Bible could be taught in 
schools as a course of study, just as myth- 
ology is taught, which might lead a number 
of school children to feel that the Supreme 
Court thinks that the Bible is entitled to 
about as much credence as mythology. 

Lord Bryce in his “American Common- 
wealth” 80 years ago said of us: 

“Of what might befall this huge yet deli- 
cate fabric of laws and commerce, and social 
institutions were the foundations it has 
rested on to crumble away? 

“The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their 
own power, the more they need to live, not 
only patriotism, but by reverence and self- 
control, and the more essential to their well 
being are these sources whence reverence and 
self-control flow.” 

I feel as though Lord Bryce were talking 
about the instant cases in the above quota- 
tion. The inevitable answer seems to be 
that a great source of national inspiration, 
reverence, and self control is crumbling away 
when, in order to strike down State action 
in the diminishing era of States rights, we 
turn history about as though it were flexi- 
ble. We seem to forget that what is past 
may be prologue. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, all of us 
are aware of the tremendous problems 
faced by the American textile industry, 
problems due primarily to the vast in- 
crease during recent years in imported 
textile goods and wearing apparel. 

Members of Congress and officials in 
the executive branch have devoted much 
time and effort to studying ways of ob- 
taining adequate relief for textile pro- 
ducers. And those whose livelihood de- 
pends on a healthy and prosperous 
domestic textile industry have made a 
strong case in support of protection from 
excessive amounts of low cost foreign im- 
ports. 

But despite all the work that has been 
done, and despite the general knowledge 
among officials and the public that the 
textile industry is in trouble and needs 
help, the competitive position of our 
domestic textile industry has steadily 
continued to deteriorate. 

The dire predictions made on the basis 
of information developed during the ex- 
tensive hearings the Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Textile Industry conducted in 
1959, 1960, and 1961, are substantially 
confirmed by recent figures on imports. 

Let me cite some statistics to illustrate 
this point. 

In 1947 wool textile imports amounted 
to 1 percent of our total domestic pro- 
duction. This figure had risen to 25 
percent by 1962, and no doubt it will be 
even higher for this year. 

The American people are now buying 
more foreign woolen products. In 1962, 
15 to 16 percent of the woolen yarns, 
fabrics, knit goods, and woven apparel 
purchased in the United States was im- 
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ported. As early as March of this year, 
the figure had gone up to 20 percent, and 
since nothing has been done as yet to 
limit the importation of wool manufac- 
tures, domestic producers will undoubt- 
edly continue to lose more and more of 
the American market. 

The seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting domestic woolen mills is fur- 
ther attested to by the record number 
of closings during the past year. 

In November, 1962, the Grosvendor- 
dale Woolen Mills, a fine Connecticut 
producer of woolen cloth, had to an- 
nounce that its factory would be closed 
down. 

Just last month, the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
announced that its plant would be closed. 
1963 is the 75th continuous year of op- 
eration for the Cyril Johnson Co., and 
even though a concerted and imagina- 
tive effort was made to improve its posi- 
tion, the adverse trend of recent years 
could not be reversed by the company 
officials and employees. 

As a result of factors largely beyond 
their own control, 250 experienced 
textile workers will lose their jobs as 
Cyril Johnson phases out its operations 
by fulfilling previous orders and com- 
mitments. 

The announcement by the president, 
Mr. Roland Mitchell, explaining to the 
Cyril Johnson employees the decision to 
close down is a poignant and tragic rev- 
elation of the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation, from the point of view of an em- 
ployer and mill owner who is well aware 
of the effect the closing will have on his 
employees and on the town in which they 
live and work. 

One of the reasons cited for the deci- 
sion to discontinue operations at Cyril 
Johnson, and I am sure this is true on 
other cases as well, is that nothing has 
been done by the Government to control 
excessive imports of woolen fabrics and 
garments “and there seems to be little 
hope that effective action will be taken.” 

I hope that this pessimistic prediction 
does not prove to be true. But I am 
afraid that many more companies will 
suffer the same fate if the Commerce 
Department does not soon live up to the 
commitment made in 1962, that “limita- 
tion of textile imports to prevent market 
disruption is an essential element of ad- 
ministration policy. We intend to im- 
plement this policy with regard to all 
textiles.“ And I emphasize that all tex- 
tiles are included, not just some. 

Through an international quota ar- 
rangement, agreed to by 23 nations, steps 
have been taken to limit cotton imports 
which will last until 1967. This agree- 
ment is just becoming operational, and 
I sincerely hope that it will start to pro- 
vide some of our textile manufacturers 
with adequate relief, so that domestic 
companies will be able to keep a fair 
share of the American market for cotton 
goods. 

We need similar action, and we need 
it soon, to help wool textile companies. 
The situation in this segment of our tex- 
tile industry is extremely serious, as I 
have already shown, and the economic 
prospects of these wool producers be- 
come bleaker by the day. 
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But wool producers still have not re- 
ceived protection, in the form of import 
limitations similar to those worked out 
on cotton. I hope the recent hearings by 
the Special Subcommittee or. the Textile 
Industry, and the expressions of deep 
concern by myself and other Members 
of Congress, by trade groups and labor 
organizations and by individual busi- 
nessmen and workers, will encourage the 
executive branch to move more quickly 
pret a solution of this pressing prob- 
em. 

In Connecticut there are almost 500 
textile establishments, operating in 68 
towns and cities throughout the State. 
Textiles is our fifth ranking industry, 
with a payroll of approximately $107 
million, 

Over 31,000 workers depend on the 
Connecticut textile industry for the jobs 
it creates. The welfare of these workers 
and their families, and the prosperity of 
the communities in which these plants 
are located, are at stake. 

Those of us who represent Connecticut 
and other States with a substantial tex- 
tile industry would be negligent in our 
duties if we did not do all in our power 
to help these companies meet, on a fairer 
and more realistic basis, the intensive 
competition of foreign countries for our 
domestic textile market. 

The present administration is gener- 
ally sympathetic to this problem, as we 
know from the seven-point program to 
help the textile industry that the Presi- 
dent enunciated shortly after he as- 
sumed office. Additional firm commit- 
ments have been made from time to time 
by other administration officials. 

The partial success that has been 
achieved with cotton, after many years of 
seemingly hopeless efforts to convince 
previous administrations of the merits 
of the textile industry’s case, is most en- 
couraging. 

The next essential step is that wool 
manufacturers be assured of a fair share 
of the domestic market, through a quota 
arrangement similar to the one now in 
effect on cotton textile imports. Surely 
this is not too much for us to ask, and 
I know many thousands of American 
workers would be grateful for this help. 

I wish to pledge my continued full 
support and cooperation toward attain- 
ing this objective. 


COLD WAR EDUCATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union message, President 
Kennedy said that it was urgent that 
the American educational system should 
tackle the problem of preparing our 
youth to confront the reality of 
communism. 

Over the past few years, there has 
grown up in our country a general recog- 
nition of the need for education on com- 
munism in our school system. Many 
colleges across the country now offer 
courses on the cold war, and a sub- 
stantial number of States have made 
such education mandatory in their high 
schools. The National Governor’s Con- 
ference last year decided to set up a 
committee on cold war education. And 
this June 12 there took place in Tampa, 
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Fla., the first nationwide conference on 
cold war education, embracing edu- 
cators, community leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of State governments. 

The moving spirit behind this confer- 
ence was Gov. Farris Bryant, of Florida, 
who has been responsible for setting up 
a model program of education on com- 
munism in his own State, and who was 
appointed chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on Cold War Education. 

It was my very great privilege to be 
invited to deliver the keynote address 
at this conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of my speech be- 
fore the 1963 Conference on Cold War 
Education inserted into the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp BEFORE 
THE 1963 CONFERENCE ON CoLD War EDUCA- 
TION, TAMPA, FLA., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 
1963 


Governor Bryant, distinguished guests, 

1 year ago this July, I had the honor of 
addressing a Florida State Conference on 
Cold War Education convened under the 
inspiration of Florida’s great Governor, Far- 
ris Bryant. Since that time, the movement 
of which Governor Bryant was one of the 
most distinguished pioneers, has assumed 
nationwide proportions. The National Gov- 
ernor’s Conference has set up a committee 
on cold war education; and, in recognition of 
his unique services in this area, Governor 
Bryant has been appointed chairman of this 
committee. 

And now, at last, again under the guid- 
ance of Gov. Farris Bryant, we have a devel- 
opment that I have been waiting many years 
to see: a nationwide conference on cold war 
education attended by representatives of 
State government, by educators, by business 
leaders, by officers of civic organizations and 
by representatives of all segments of our 
national community. 

I was particularly honored by your invita- 
tion to address you today because I consider 
this to be a conference of truly historic 
importance—a conference, indeed, which 
could prove to be a turning point in the 
cold war. 

Out of the many defeats and humiliations 
which the free world has suffered since the 
close of World War II, there has at last 
emerged a recognition of the need for a 
clearer understanding of the nature of com- 
munism, of the meaning of freedom, and of 
the significance of the struggle in which 
we are involved. 

No one has stated this more eloquently 
than President Kennedy in his state of the 
Union message. “It is most urgent,” he said, 
“that the American educational system 
tackle in earnest the task of teaching Amer- 
ican youth to confront the reality of totali- 
tarianism in its toughest, most militant 
form, which is communism, with the fact 
and values of our American heritage. 
We shall have to test anew whether a nation 
organized such as ours can endure. The 
outcome is by no means certain. The tide 
is unfavorable.” 

If the American educational system is to 
undertake the task of preparing American 
youth to deal with the menace of commu- 
nism, as President Kennedy proposed, then 
it is imperative that our State governments 
assume this task as a prime obligation, as 
Governor Bryant has done in his own State 
and as several other distinguished Governors 
have already done in theirs. It is also im- 
perative that our educators and community 
leaders should mobilize voluntarily, as you 
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have done here today, so that the task of 
education on the cold war will assume the 
dimension of a truly national endeavor, of a 
partnership between community leaders and 
State governments and educators. 

We must commit ourselves to this task 
of national education as though our very 
survival depends on it—because it does, in 
fact, depend on it. 

We must seek to understand what we can 
do to halt the onrush of communism and 
to deal more effectively with Communist 
subversion and infiltration. 

I believe that many of the blunders and 
defeats of the postwar period can be traced 
back to the simple fact that our understand- 
ing of communism was inadequate. This 
inadequacy has by no means been confined 
to the lay public: On the contrary, it has 
been an all-pervasive inadequacy from which 
our newspapers, our educators and our polit- 
ical leaders have suffered equally with the 
general public. 

We must start with our high schools and 
colleges, because the graduates of today will 
tomorrow be our business and community 
leaders, our Government employees and for- 
eign service officers. And the inexorable 
laws of time also ordain that, before too 
many years have passed, they will take over 
the task of political leadership from those 
who hold office today. 

In mobilizing ourselves to provide this 
kind of education for the youth of today, our 
own generation is providing them with some- 
thing which we ourselves did not have. In- 
deed, I strongly believe that, had courses on 
communism and the cold war been taught 
in our high schools and colleges during the 
thirties and forties, we would have avoided 
many of the mistakes that have brought the 
free world to its present perilous situation. 

But what should we study and how shall 
we study? 

I have examined several proposed curricu- 
lums for education on the cold war. All of 
them make good sense to me. But those 
that I have seen suffer from three important 
deficiencies. 

There is agreement that we must teach our 
students the meaning of freedom and imbue 
in them an appreciation of the heritage of 
Western civilization and of the special herit- 
age that we in America can claim as our own. 

There is agreement that we should teach 
courses on Communist doctrine and on the 
history of communism. But while there is 
general agreement on this point, there are 
some who say that we must teach each sub- 
ject “objectively,” avoiding propaganda and 
the kind of mental conditioning which the 
Communists themselves practice in their 
education. I confess that I do not under- 
stand what these educators mean by “ob- 
jectivity.” If they mean by this that those 
who teach about communism must strive to 
maintain a neutral and dispassionate pos- 
ture and must avoid condemning it, then 
I cannot agree with them. I have yet to 
come across anyone who has suggested that 
in teaching about Hitlerism and World War 
II. teachers must attempt to make a com- 
pletely dispassionate presentation of the 
facts, and avoid anything that might be in- 
terpreted as a condemnation of nazism. 

If a teacher sets forth the facts about 
the Red terror in the Communist countries, 
about the liquidation of the political op- 
position, about the manmade famines and 
the forced collectivization of the peasants, 
about the forced labor camps, about the 
brainwashing, about the total denial of hu- 
man rights, about the campaign against 
religion, about the obscene confessional or- 
gies that pass for trials in Communist coun- 
tries—if a teacher sets forth all of these 
facts objectively and without exaggeration, 
then it is nonsense to talk about “dispas- 


sionate presentation” or about “avoiding 
condemnation.” 
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Communism stands condemned by the 
unadorned facts of its own history. 
would have to be somewhat less than human 
to remain cold and dispassionate about the 
inhumanity of communism, and the artificial 
quest to avoid the condemnation of these 
crimes, would, as I see it involve an abdica- 
tion of the moral responsibility to condemn. 

There is general agreement that instruc- 
tion should include special consideration of 
Communist policy and action in the Far 
East, of Castro communism and the threat 
to the Americas, of Soviet policy generally 
in the underdeveloped countries, of current 
crises in world affairs, and of more effective 
methods of countering the attacks of in- 
ternational communism. 

With all of these proposals, I am in agree- 
ment. And yet I believe that if we confine 
education on the cold war to the subject 


retreating and conceding as their fathers 
have done in this generation, because they 
still will not be equipped to cope with the 
infinitely subtle and infinitely varied attacks 
of international communism. 

In situation after situation, the Com- 
munists have achieved victory by dividing 
Western public opinion and thus inactivat- 
ing Western policy or, better still, by com- 
pletely befuddling Western opinion so that 
the Western nations wound up by doing 
ng what the Communists wanted them 


If the youth of today are to escape the 
befuddlement which plagued their elders at 
recurrent intervals, it is essential that all of 
the well intentioned blunders of the postwar 
period be subjected to merciless examination 
in the classrooms. 

Let me give you a few examples of situa- 
tions in which the West has believed what 
the Communists wished it to believe or has 
done what the Communists wished it to do. 

After the expulsion of the Nazis from 
Greece in 1945, the Communist EAM staged 
an uprising and embarked upon the indis- 
criminate slaughter of anti-Communist civil- 
ians. Thanks to the vigorous and coura- 
geous intervention of Churchill, Greece was 
saved from the clutches of the EAM and the 
Kremlin. But if you look back through the 
press of the period, you will find that our 
Government and a great majority of our 
newspapers berated Churchill for intervening 
in Greece, apparently in the belief that the 
EAM was simply a united front anti-Nazi 
resistance movement. Today, of course, 
everyone agrees that Churchill did the right 
thing in Greece. But we must ask ourselves 
how it came about that Churchill’s action at 
the time encountered bitter opposition from 
the American Government and the American 
press which should have supported him. 

An even more dramatic example of Com- 
munist manipulation of Western opinion 
and Western policy is provided by Yugo- 
slavia. During the war in Yugoslavia there 
were two resistance movements—the Chet- 
nik movement led by Gen. Draza Mihailovich 
and the partisan movement under Commu- 
nist control, led by Josip Broz Tito. Until 
mid-1943, Britain and the United States 
supported General Mihailovich, and the 
Anglo-American press portrayed him as the 
foremost hero of the anti-Nazi resistance 
in occupied Europe, Toward the end of 
1943, Britain and America, for obscure rea- 
sons, abandoned Mihailoyich and shifted 
their support to Tito. In conformance with 
this policy, the allied press turned a com- 
plete somersault. Tito now became the fore- 
most hero of the anti-Nazi resistance, and 
stories were put out that Mihailovich was, 
in fact, collaborating with the enemy. 

In supporting Tito, Britain and America 
had no intention of communizing Yugo- 
slavia. Apparently they believed the non- 
sense that Tito’s movement was a national 
movement and not a Communist movement; 
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and apparently they accepted his assurances 
that he had no intention of communizing 
Yugoslavia. But the hard fact remains that 
communism was imposed on the Yugoslav 
peoples not by the partisan movement and 
not by the Kremlin or the Red army, but by 
the two great democratic powers, acting in 
united confusion. We armed Tito’s forces; 
we airdropped supplies to them when they 
were attacking the nationalist forces of Gen- 
eral Mihallovich; and we converted the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, the Voice of 
America, and the Allied press into Titoist 
propaganda organs. 

Today we ask ourselves how this incred- 
ible perversion of Allied policy came about. 
Part of the answer, I am certain, is provided 
by the fact that the chief of British Balkan 
intelligence during World War II, a certain 
Maj. James Kluggman, later emerged as a 
member of the executive committee of the 
British Communist Party. But this is only 
part of the answer. If Allied intelligence on 
Yugoslav was falsified, as we now know it 
was, we must still ask ourselves how it came 
about that so stanch a conservative as 
Prime Minister Churchill accepted the falsi- 
fications without challenge, and how 
Churchill and the Allied press fell for the 
myth that the Tito movement was a repre- 
sentative national movement which would 
not communize Yugoslavia. 

Our China policy disaster must be chalked 
up as another major success for the Com- 
munist apparatus of confusion. If you look 
back through the press and periodicals of 
the period, you will find that the only books 
on China that became best sellers were those 
which described the Chinese Communists 
as agrarian reformers and Chiang Kai-shek 
as a completely corrupt tyrant. There were 
major articles in major periodicals that told 
the same story. The story was further con- 
firmed by repeated editorials in eminently 
respectable newspapers. And, finally, this 
evaluation of the situation in China was 
given currency at the highest level of gov- 
ernment by the supposedly learned reports 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with its 
Wall Street financing and its impressive 
liberal-conservative membership. 

Today we know how completely false this 
evaluation was. But over a period of years 
it was repeated so frequently by so many 
respectable people that even stanch con- 
servative anti-Communists like Ambassador 
Hurley, accepted this evaluation as accu- 
rate until bitter experience taught them 
otherwise. 

Our own befuddled acceptance of the 
“agrarian reformer” myth was perhaps more 
responsible than any other single factor 
for the Communist triumph in China and 
for the catastrophic penalty we have had 
to pay and will have to pay in the future, 
to prevent the Chinese Communist hordes 
from overru Asia. 

We must ask ourselves how we blundered 
in China, and how we came to believe a 
myth which commonsense should have told 
us was a perversion of reality. 

I could extend this list for many hours. 
But let me confine myself to one other situa- 
tion in which the Communist apparatus of 
confusion and befuddiement has scored a 
signal triumph. 

When Prime Minister Castro was striving 
for power, articles appeared in some of our 
leading newspapers informing the American 
people that, far from being a Communist, 
Fidel Castro was a modern blend of Thomas 
Jefferson ard Robin Hood. Those responsi- 
ble for the conduct of our foreign policy 
were similarly informed by subordinates at 
desk positions that there was no proof that 
Fidel Castro was a Communist or that his 
movement was Communist dominated—de- 
spite the fact that warnings were on file 
from many of our Ambassadors in Latin 
America and from various elements of the 
intelligence community. 
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As a result of this misreading of the 
nature of the Castro movement, Castro was 
permitted to raise funds and ship arms from 
the United States without interference, and 
at the critical juncture the State Depart- 
ment moved to precipitate the downfall of 
Batista before a non-Communist alterna- 
tive to Batista had been prepared. In a 
very real sense, therefore, America made it- 
self responsible, despite its intentions, for 
the introduction of communism to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Once again, we must ask ourselves how it 
came about that American editors, American 
officials and the American public were so 
befuddled about the situation in Cuba, that 
we wound up by doing precisely what the 
Communists wanted us to do. 

I come back to the point that if we are 
to avoid repeating the errors of the past, 
we must submit these errors to an utterly 
frank and nonpartisan examination. I be- 
lieve that the study of our foreign policy 
failures in the postwar period, on a case- 
history basis, constitutes an essential in- 
gredient of a program of education for 
survival in the struggle against world com- 
munism. 

This leads me to my next point. I be- 
lieve that the American people, the American 
press, and the American Government would 
not have blundered in so many situations 
if our educational system had placed more 
emphasis on teaching people to think inde- 
pendently, had it placed a higher premium 
on the development of our critical faculty. 
There has been too great a tendency on the 
part of the public to accept what their 
newspapers tell them; too great a tendency 
on the part of our newspapers to guide 
themselves by information from official 
sources; too great a tendency on the part of 
our policymakers to be guided by position 
papers developed at various desks; and too 
great a tendeney on the part of subordinate 
officers at desk positions to conform to offi- 
cial policies, once they have been established 
as policies, 

Instead of placing a premium on independ- 
ence, on dissent, and on critical analysis, 
the present tendency is to place a premium 
on conformity. 

I cannot place too much emphasis on the 
importance of encouraging our students to 
think for themselves, to endeavor to get 
their information from a variety of sources, 
to weigh conflicting viewpoints where con- 
flicting viewpoints exist, and to develop their 
own viewpoints where the positions taken by 
the press and officialdom do not satisfy them. 

This proposal is not merely in harmony 
with our democratic traditions and with the 
religious belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, but more than this, it may very well 
be a condition of our survival as a nation. 

When we have a public that has been 
taught to think critically, we shall soon have 
a foreign service and other Government de- 
partments manned by personnel who con- 
sider it their prime duty to think and to 
speak independently on the issues that are 
presented to them. 

I come now to my final proposal. 

Ours has been an easygoing, affluent, he- 
donistic, society. We teach our youth what 
is right and what is wrong. On the whole, 
our youth is law-abiding and morally dis- 

But their morality is all too fre- 
quently of the passive variety which simply 
avoids wrongdoing, rather than of the active 
variety which looks upon moral precepts as 
a guide to every day conduct, and which 
ealls for dedication and self-sacrifice. 

A passive morality will not suffice in the 
struggle against the forces of world commu- 
nism. The essential strength of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy lies in the 
total comnitment of its members to the ob- 
jective of a world Communist society. They 
do not work at this objective part time, but 
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every hour of every day. In the service of 
evil, they dedicate the whole of their lives. 

I believe that our education for the cold 
war must have a moral function. I believe 
that it must call upon our youth for self 
sacrifice; that it must instill in them a spirit 
of total dedication to match the total dedi- 
cation of the Communists; that it must en- 
courage them to think of ways in which they 
can translate their anti-Communist and 
pro-democratic beliefs into concrete action. 

I know that this can be done. I know that 
it can be done because even in the absence 
of an organized educational program, the 
young people of our country have in many 
instances already displayed this kind of 
dedication and this kind of enterprise. 

One of the most dramatic programs for 
countering Communist influence in Latin 
America was conceived right here in Florida 
under the auspices of the Miami Herald. It 
is called Operation Amigos. 

Operation Amigos brings planeloads of 
Latin high school students, carefully selected 
for their leadership qualities, to Florida for 
periods of 2 weeks, during which they live 
in the homes of their fellow American stu- 
dents, attend classes and all school activities. 
Then American students go to Latin America 
to return the visit. The Herald employs a 
full-time coordinator who spends half his 
time in the Latin country selecting and 
preparing the students, and the other half 
preparing the American community to receive 
them. When the first planeload of 
Ecuadoran students arrived for their stay 
in Cocoa, Fla., the Cocoa High School student 
body and band met them, singing the 
Ecuadoran national anthem in Spanish. By 
the time the youngsters’ stay was done they 
had developed such ties that there was hardly 
a dry eye to be found on either side upon 
parting. 

Now other newspapers, including the 
Scripps-Howard chain, have begun to follow 
the Miami Herald example and sponsor 
Operation Amigos exchanges. 

Given an educational program which 
teaches the history and meaning of freedom 
and the history and meaning of communism, 
given a program which inculcates in our 
young people a spirit of dedication and self- 
sacrifice and which teaches them the art of 

for themselves, I feel confident 
about the future of America. I feel confident, 
indeed, that it will not be too many years 
before we shall be able to mount a crusade 
for freedom that will shake the Communist 
world to its very foundations. 

Given such a program, Iam convinced that 
victory in the cold war will ultimately be 
ours. 

Governor Bryant, again I want to compli- 
ment you and thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for your magnificent initiative. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 25) favoring observance 
on July 4 of each year, by the ringing 
of bells throughout the United States, 
of the anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H.R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year 
the period during which responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of dependent 
children, under the program of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children under title IV 
of the Social Security Act, may be exercised 
by a public agency other than the agency 
administering such aid under the State 


plan; 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R, 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal 
appropriations; and 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making con- 
timuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1163) to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, when 
the ARA bill passed 2 years ago, all of us 
knew it was breaking new ground. The 
minority members and many majority 
members raised some serious questions 
about it, and we are stili raising the 
same questions. Yet before the program 
has proved itself or has answered the 
objections raised, the Administration is 
asking for more money. 

The accomplishments of ARA to date 
have really been quite meager, taking 
the ARA figures themselves. As of June 
15, 1963, only an estimated 42,000 jobs 
are expected to be created by projects 
approved so far. But of these, only 16,- 
000 men were actually at work as of 
June 15. This represents less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the total U.S, unem- 
ployed, and less than 2 percent of the 
unemployed in depressed areas. When 
we consider that over the same period, 
total national employment rose by 2.2 
million, the ARA contribution is really 
most meager—so small that it is almost 
impossible to discover. I could not ob- 
tain figures on the employment rise in 
depressed areas alone over the past 2 
years, but I am sure the contributions of 
private industry far overshadow the con- 
tributions of ARA. I think the 16,000 
figure represents a more realistic ap- 
praisal of ARA accomplishments to date 
than does the 42,000 figure, because we 
eannot be sure that the other 26,000 pro- 
jected jobs will ever materialize. I 
should like to observe that these figures 
are probably grossly exaggerated. The 
local authorities, when applying for ARA 
funds, will naturally have a tendency to 
overstate employment estimates, and 
thus place their proposed projects in the 
most favorable light. I believe that as 
time marches on it will be shown that 
the claims for new employment will come 
nowhere near the figures claimed in the 
applications. 
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Mr. President, the first ARA loan ever 
approved was for a town in Arkansas. 
The loan was supposed to create 1,000 
jobs. But the facility provided under 
the application will house only 500 per- 
sons. In other words, the potential jobs 
to be created by the first application ap- 
proved was overstated by 100 percent, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is to say, the 
loan was made on the basis of an origi- 
nal declaration that 1,000 jobs would be 
provided? 

Mr. BENNETT, That is correct, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the facilities 
which were made available through the 
loan can accommodate only 500, if all 
of the facilities are used? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I read the examina- 
tion conducted by the Senator from 
Utah; and his description of that situa- 
tion is in, accord with the answers given 
by the witness. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this contribution by the Senator 
from Ohio, in connection with the devel- 
opment of this program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I desire to read what 
Mr. Batt answered. He said: 

This, of course, was the first loan we made. 
We think our techniques have improved and 
are going to improve, 


That was a sort of apologetic answer. 

Mr. BENNETT. Another interesting 
thing is that the ARA in its May 31, 1963, 
report is still claiming 1,000 jobs for this 
project. Yet, again, the plant will still 
accommodate only 500. 

The basic emotional impetus for this 
program 2 years ago centered around the 
problems of such States as West Virginia. 

Yesterday the able Senator from West 
Virginia made a very impassioned plea 
for the continuation of the program on 
the basis of the great benefits it had 
brought to his State. 

New Frontier-oriented news colum- 
nists have shed tears for this and other 
States and have promised a solution to 
their problems through the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, and have said that since 
the House rejected the bill several weeks 
ago, the plight of the States of West 
Virginia and these other States is very 
pitiful indeed. 

But when we examine the figures for 
West Virginia, we discover that the ARA 
program has really done very little for 
this State. According to the latest data 
available—that of April 1963—West 
Virginia’s total employment between 
April 1961 and April 1963 had actually 
dropped from 546,800 in April 1961 to 
531,000 in April 1963, a decline of nearly 
16,000. The counterpart to this figure, 
unemployment, over that same period 
also dropped by about 30,000. But this 
reduction in unemployment is due to 
outmigration from the State, and not 
the contributions of the ARA program. 

Of a total investment as of June 15, 
1963, of $122 million, the ARA has in- 
vested a mere $3.8 million in West Vir- 
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ginia. But when we compare this figure 
with what private industry has spent in 
that State, it is a “drop in the bucket.” 
Private industry in 1961 alone spent $110 
million for manufacturing plant and 
equipment in West Virginia. The 1962 
expenditures were at least as large, and 
probably larger. ‘Though I could not ob- 
tain investment data for all business, 
based on past experience, it is probable 
that the investment for business other 
than manufacturing is at least three 
times as great as the manufacturing in- 
vestment. Thus we can safely estimate 
that private industry has spent in the 
past 2 years a total of about $700 million 
in that State, while ARA has invested 
$3.8 million. The private investment is 
184 times as much as the ARA invest- 
ment. 

This is the final startling figure. Of 
the 16,000 jobs that ARA claims have ac- 
tually been created since the law went 
into operation, the jobs created in West 
Virginia total 350, or 2 percent of the 
total. With all the fuss about the value 
of the program to West Virginia, 350 
Aoa sili been thus far created in that 

One could say that the program has 
not had sufficient time to prove itself. 
This may be true, but if it is, then there 
is no justification for increasing the 
funds that are being requested at this 
time. It is admittedly difficult to meas- 
ure the effect of the ARA tures to 
date. If we were able to hold all other 
things equal as is done by the theoretical 
economist, it might be possible to arrive 
at some tentative conclusions. In the 
real world, however, we find no evidence 
that the expenditures of the ARA have 
actually increased employment in the 
United States. It is true that projects 
have been undertaken and jobs have 
been provided in specific businesses and 
communities. There is nothing in the 
evidence to date, however, that would in- 
dicate that an equal or greater number 
of jobs would not have been provided if 
there had been no ARA and the funds 
collected from taxpayers had remained 
in private hands to be used in private 
investment. 

Please note that much of this private 
investment is in equity capital, a much 
more healthy form of investment for 
business than Government loans. Please 
note also that this money goes for ven- 
tures expected to produce profits and 
long-term jobs, not to revive castoff situ- 
ations of doubtful quality and of doubt- 
ful longevity. With all due respect to 
the sponsors and administrators of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration 
they have fostered a fourth-rate political 
bureaucracy which cannot hope to 
match the more efficient efforts of the 
private capitalistic economy in provid- 
ing jobs for Americans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senctor yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 25 of the 
report I observe that of the 159 indus- 
trial and commercial projects which were 
approved, 16 were in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 


rect, 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Of the 85 public fa- 
cility loan grants, 12 were in Pennsyl- 
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vania, or 14 percent, Under the techni- 
cal assistance program, of the 160 proj- 
ects, 10 were in Pennsylvania, and of 
the 362 training programs, 20 were in 
Pennsylvania. I further observe on the 
map containing the flags where such 
projects have been established that there 
is inadequate space in the Pennsylvania 
area to put in all the flags. Has the 
Senator observed that situation? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. I believe there 
is a very simple and understandable ex- 
planation for that. When the ARA bill 
was finally passed and became law, the 
President selected a man from Pennsyl- 
vania to head that particular section in 
the Department of Commerce. He pre- 
viously headed a similar program that 
was being conducted in the State of 
Pennsylvania. So undoubtedly he came 
to Washington with a long list of Penn- 
sylvania projects in his pocket which he 
had acquired in this previous experience 
in Pennsylvania, 

It was quite natural that those projects 
would get priority because they were 
probably further along in development 
than projects in other States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It must also be con- 
ceded that Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia have asserted that they have a 
greater degree of unemployment than 
other areas. But even so conceding, the 
percentage of allocations made seems to 
be a bit inordinate. 

Mr. BENNETT. The ARA records in- 
dicate that 3,500 new jobs have been 
created in Pennsylvania. When we com- 
pare those with West Virginia, that is 
about 10 times as many new jobs as 
were created there. I thank my friend 
from Ohio. 

In the House debate and in the House 
minority report examples of questionable 
use of ARA funds were made. Of par- 
ticular interest to me is the fact that as 
of March 25, 1963, a total of 24 percent— 
or practically one-quarter—of the 
dollar volume of industrial and com- 
mercial loans totaling $33,700,000 made 
in fiscal year 1963 have gone for the 
financing of motels and hotels. 

One example of these is a loan made 
on February 1, 1963, to the Pontchartrain 
Hotel Co., of Detroit, Mich., in the 
amount of $1,894,525 to assist financing 
of a 432-unit motor hotel with the claim 
it would provide 450 jobs. Since the 
hotel occupancy rate for Detroit in 1962 
was only 54 percent below the rate at 
which hotels can operate in the black, 
it is clear that the new motor hotel will 
not add even one hotel job on a net basis 
to the economy of Detroit. At best, 
employment at the new facility will re- 
sult in a corresponding decrease in em- 
ployment at existing hotel facilities. As 
a matter of fact, a net decrease in hotel 
employment for Detroit might easily 
be the result if the new facility forces 
existing hotel facilities, already suffer- 
ing for excessive unused capacity, into 
bankruptcy. 

Rather than coming to Congress for 
more money which it does not need the 
ARA should instead operate on a even 
lower pilot level than it has in the past 
until we get some sound experience with 
this new shaky program, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. To punctuate the 
facts, will the Senator repeat what per- 
centage of loans for industrial purposes 
represent motel construction? 

Mr. BENNETT. Motels and hotels, 
24 percent, during fiscal 1963 as of 
March 25. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. That is out of a total 
amount of how many millions of dollars? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is 24 percent of 
the total industrial loans, which were 
$33.7 million as of that date. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Detroit has been con- 
sidered an area which ought to be de- 
veloped, 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To develop it the loan 
of what amount for the building of a 
motel was granted? 

Mr. BENNETT. One million. eight 
hundred and ninety-four thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was that the amount 
loaned, or the cost of the motel? 

Mr. BENNETT, That was the amount 
of Federal participation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
peat what his search of the facts has 
indicated about the present occupancy 
of hotels in Detroit? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is 54 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So, in order to de- 
velop the area, a loan of $1,894,000 was 
made to put in another hotel service? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And at a reduced rate 
of interest? 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall come to that 
in a moment; It was at a reduced rate 
of interest—at a rate of interest no com- 
mercial hotel operator could get from 
a private lender. 

Mr, LAUSCHE, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr, BENNETT. Basically my objec- 
tions to the ARA program center on four 
fronts: First, it represents poor basic 
economics; second, it represents poor 
community economics; third, it encour- 
ages and promotes poor business man- 
agement; and fourth, it represents poor 
Government policy. I would like to dis- 
cuss in detail each of these areas. 

POOR BASIC ECONOMICS 


First the ARA program is poor basic 
economics, A basic defect of this pro- 
gram is that it runs counter to the 
precepts of what is still essentially a pri- 
vate market mechanism, operating with- 
in a dynamic and growing economy. 

The strength of the United States to 
a great degree is attributable to the 
fluidity of its resources among areas that 
can use them most efficiently. Unlike 
the economies of other countries, the 
economy of the United States has been 
able to distribute its resources into their 
most efficient uses without regard to 
State boundaries or regional areas. This 
has always been an essential strength of 
our political system—that it permitted 
these adjustments. And this bill would 
threaten to destroy that adjustment 
mechanism within our system, 

The ARA program attempts to put 
business in areas where the laws of eco- 
nomics say it should not go. This mis- 
allocation of resources tends to slow 
down economic growth, and can reduce 
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the 8 level of national employ- 
ment. 

Our economy has grown strong be- 
cause throughout our history the loca- 
tion of industrial establishments has 
been related to the basic economic con- 
siderations involved—good markets, 
availability of transportation, the labor 
supply, the accessibility to raw materials 
in the area, and the existence of a 
healthy business climate, and so forth. 
To substitute an artificially created, 
Government-sponsored program to in- 
duce industries to locate in areas which 
are intrinsically unsuited for them, par- 
ticularly when these areas are unable 
to compete on purely economic grounds, 
is to throw a monkey wrench into the 
economic machine, 

The very nature of the act is such 
that the funds cannot be as efficient as 
would be the case with private enter- 
prise. It is stated that ARA funds are 
not to be used if the capital is available 
from other sources. The determining 
factor of capital formation is the ex- 
pectation of profitable operation. If the 
capital markets, lending institutions and 
individuals are not willing to provide 
the funds for a project, it is only reason- 
able to conclude that it has doubtful 
value as an investment and doubtful 
prospects as a profit-producing enter- 
prise. 

The past 2 years during which ARA 
funds have been dispersed have not been 
periods of tight money. Rather, there 
has been an abundance of money for 
investment purposes. Savings have 
reached all-time highs and lending in- 
stitutions have relaxed their stringency 
by providing money for things which 
they otherwise would have rejected. 
ARA projects were not among even those 
which were able to get financing during 
such a period. There is therefore a great 
possibility, even a probability, that a 
much higher proportion of the ARA proj- 
ects will eventually terminate in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The basic purpose of the ARA is to 
provide new jobs in areas of high un- 
employment. Yet nothing in this law 
creates a single new job. At best it can 
only hope to influence the location of 
jobs in a particular community—jobs 
which must be provided by decisions out- 
side those made by ARA. 

Regardless of the availability of plant 
sites, additional people will not be em- 
ployed unless there are new ideas, new 
products, new markets and entrepre- 
neurs who are willing to risk their own 
personal capital and time and reputa- 
tion, and that of others, in order to capi- 
talize on these new ideas. Only then 
will men be hired to apply these new 
developments. The other alternative to 
new private job creation comes through 
normal growth in our population and 
the demands thereby created and from 
the opening up of new markets either 
at home or abroad. 

Assuming that the basic essential con- 
ditions are present to create new jobs— 
and this bill will not provide these—the 
subsequent prerequisite to make this pro- 
gram work is to encourage entrepreneurs 
to locate their operations in particular 
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depressed communities. Does the pro- 
gram accomplish even this task? I said 
that it could not in 1961, and despite 
ARA claims to date, I have not changed 
my position. 

When this legislation was being con- 
sidered early in 1961, I sent telegrams 
to every State development agency or 
equivalent group organized to attract in- 
dustry in the respective States, asking 
them to list in the general order of im- 
portance the factors which they consider 
are effective in attracting industry to 
their individual States. I received 47 
replies. In all, 10 factors were cited. Of 
the 47 States, only 4 placed the cost of 
building occupancy as high as the middle 
of the list. Only one placed it as high 
as fourth. The remaining 42 placed 
building occupancy cost at or near the 
bottom of the list. This is the essential 
feature of the ARA program which this 
bill would continue a Federal subsidy to 
finance new factories or permanent com- 
mercial facilities. At least it was the 
original intent of the bill. Even the 
ARA is embarrassed to note that a large 
part of its loans have gone for such sea- 
sonal projects as hotels, motels, and 
recreational centers. 

Referring to the list of factors in- 
filuencing business location, the follow- 
ing is the priority given by the State 
development agencies in the survey I had 
made 2 years ago: 

1. Markets. 

2. Trained and adequate labor force. 

3. Availability of raw materials. 

4. Good transportation facilities and con- 
nections. 

5. Low cost fuel and power. 

6. Adequate water. 

7. Favorable business climate, including 


both Government regulation and worker at- 
titudes. 

8. Fair tax structure. 

9. Available buildings or good building 
sites. 

10. Adequate financial sources. 


Note that at the bottom of the list 
are the two factors which this legisla- 
tion is specifically designed to assist— 
factory buildings and financial sources. 
It should also be pointed out that ade- 
quate financial sources” does not neces- 
sarily mean at subsidized rates. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SIMPSON in the chair). 
tor yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This tabulation of 
factors considered by industry in select- 
ing sites is most interesting, and it ac- 
cords with my experience, while I was 
the chief of State in Ohio, in my efforts 
to bring business into our State. I note 
that the seventh factor is “favorable 
business climate, including both Govern- 
ment regulation and worker attitudes.” 
While I was Governor a strike was in 
process against one company situated in 
four, and possibly five, States. As Gov- 
ernor, I received a call from one of the 
chief officials of the adjoining, partici- 
pating States, suggesting that there was 
a lockout, and that the several States in 
which the strike existed should, by agree- 
ment, subscribe to the idea that there 
was a lockout and that the striking em- 
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ployees would be entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation. I rejected the 
proposal. One of the States put it into 
effect. Through its unemployment serv- 
ice, it ruled that there was a lockout. 
The ruling was taken to the courts, and 
the courts finally reversed the judgment 
rendered by the unemployment service. 

I submit that States which follow an 
attitude of that type will not be able to 
attract industry, regardless of what is 
tried and what is promised. I ask the 
Senator’s opinion on that statement. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. The Senator from 
Utah remembers that when this bill was 
under consideration earlier, the mayor 
of Detroit was very anxious that the 
bill be passed. He told the committee 
how much effort was being put forth to 
attract new industry to Detroit. In the 
meantime the automobile business has 
revived. But the laws of Michigan are 
such—at least they were up until the 
meeting of the present legislature—that 
they did not create what could be called 
a favorable business climate. The result 
is that ARA loans money in Michigan 
for motels. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Chrysler established 
an automobile plant branch in Ohio. I 
went to the ground-breaking ceremonies, 
as Governor, with the president of 
Chrysler Corp. I asked him the ques- 
tion “How is it that you chose to come 
to Ohio to build this plant?” He enu- 
merated practically the same 10 factors 
which the Senator from Utah has listed 
as reasons why industry will move into 
one State. It will move out of another 
State because of unhealthy tax climate, 
unhealthy atmosphere, oppression 
against business, threats against busi- 
ness, or preferential treatment to one 
segment of the economy. He enumerated 
every one of them and gave them as 
reasons why that plant, which I think 
cost $90 million, was being established 
in my State. 

Mr. BENNETT. Those who are in the 
business of trying to attract industry 
recognize the importance of a favorable 
business climate. Of course, the ARA 
pays no attention to it. It is not con- 
sidered in its study of possible programs. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s continued interest in this 
problem. 

In the cases in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided funds to compa- 
nies which have located in depressed 
areas, I have a feeling that most of the 
Federal funds have been merely a wind- 
fall to these companies. The decision to 
locate in an area is based on the 10 
fundamental factors which I cited ear- 
lier, and not the basis of the Federal 
handout. To give these companies a 
Federal subsidy to locate is very often 
simply a bonus. Thus, the taxpayer is 
really receiving virtually no return for 
his money. The Federal Government is 
merely giving handouts to companies 
which would have, based on raw mate- 
rials, markets, transportation, or some 
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other major factor, located in those de- 
pressed areas anyway. The stanchest 
advocates of this bill admit that the fi- 
nancial advantage made possible through 
ARA is not going to be the major factor 
in determining where a plant is located. 

Even the Federal Government tends to 
be choosy in locating its operations. 
Why has not the Federal Government 
established a defense installation at 
Beckley, W. Va., or Altoona, Pa., both 
distressed areas? Both communities 
stand at the very top, statistically, of 
the list of depressed areas. Obviously 
there are more important factors for the 
Government itself to influence such loca- 
tions than the fact that there is an avail- 
able surplus labor force in these areas. 

At the present time there are about 
14,000 local public and private agencies 
and committees engaged in the business 
of attracting industry to specific locali- 
ties. The operations represented by 
these development groups are intended 
to get at the heart of the problem by 
attracting job-making business to a lo- 
cality. These groups understand the 
strengths and weaknesses of their com- 
munities. They know how to capitalize 
on these strengths and at the same time 
are best equipped to solve their weak- 
nesses. The Federal Government can 
certainly not improve, through the pro- 
visions of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
on the good work of these development 
agencies. 

THE ECONOMIC INDUCEMENT IS TOO SMALL 


One reason why this program does not 
produce jobs is because the inducement 
is too small. The cost of building occu- 
pancy for manufacturing concerns aver- 
ages about 3 percent of the total cost of 
production. This includes direct rental 
payments, depreciation on buildings 
which are owned, taxes on the building, 
interest payments on debt, and repair 
and maintenance expenditures. These 
estimates were developed from corpora- 
tion income tax returns as summarized 
by the Treasury Department in its “Sta- 
tistics of Income.” 

Since this bill would offer no aid for 
taxes or routine maintenance and re- 
pairs, we can eliminate these items, and 
consider only the total annual cost of a 
manufacturing building which, taken 
alone, averages no more than 2 percent 
of the total cost of production. From 
another point of view, we may consider 
that the benefit of this bill is in the fi- 
nancing of such buildings, and not the 
actual cost of the building itself. How 
important is this inducement? 

As originally intended, the Federal 
money provided by the bill would be 
available at rates currently in effect on 
long-term Government bonds at the 
equivalent maturity plus one-half of 1 
percent. Later I will comment on what 
has since happened to this original in- 
terest rate policy. At current interest 
rates, this would be about 4% percent. 
Private money can be borrowed, even by 
small companies, at the rate of about 
6% percent. This means that the Fed- 
eral loans would be at rates one-third 
less than private rates. 

Even if we assume that financing costs 
over the life of an industrial mortgage 
equal 100 percent of the original build- 
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ing cost, the inducement is still extremely 
small. Take the 2 percent figure, which 
represents the actual building costs and 
assume this to be the financing cost. 
Now we divide that by three, to represent 
a one-third reduction in financing costs, 
due to the subsidy of the interest, and 
we arrive at the final inducement under 
the bill. We find that the inducement 
is a net reduction in the costs of produc- 
tion of less than 1 percent, or, to be pre- 
cise, 0.67 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there not a further 
aspect of this subject which should be 
considered; namely, that under the Fed- 
eral subsidy, even though it is in the 
form of a loan, these people borrow from 
the Federal Government at 4 percent? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With that borrowing 
they can establish an industry that com- 
petes with another industry which has 
borrowed money at 6 percent or 5% per- 
cent. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. Or more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Or more. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So there is a situa- 
tion in which the Federal Government 
subsidizes one American citizen and 
gives that American citizen a preference 
over another American citizen. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Such a situation can 
come into existence. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that will be 
found to be true for practically every 
ARA loan. Let us take, for example, the 
construction of motels in Detroit. In 
the case of a motel, the chief cost is the 
cost of building. The Federal Govern- 
ment is providing money at a subsidized 
interest rate, while a private motel op- 
erator, who may be located within a few 
blocks, must pay the normal commercial 
rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Utah see any rationale under which 
that disparity can be justified? 

Mr. BENNETT. A little later the 
Senator from Utah will point out what 
he considers to be the motivation for 
that particular attitude. I appreciate 
the Senator’s comments. 

POOR COMMUNITY ECONOMICS 


I am now ready to move into my sec- 
ond area of criticism, that this program 
is poor community economics. My sec- 
ond objection is that the ARA program 
is poor community economics. The pro- 
gram often simply redistributes employ- 
ment from one enterprise to another 
within the same community. A prime 
example is that of the Delmarva Soya 
Processors of Maryland application. 
This proposed plant would give credit to 
ARA for 40 new jobs in the depressed 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia Pe- 
ninsula. But what the application fails 
to point out is that at least 42 other jobs 
would be lost in existing Soya processing 
plants. In fact, I have correspondence 
in my files from one producer who places 
the net new employment in the ARA 
project at a maximum of only 27, and an 
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optimum of 22, and the layoff of work- 
ers in competing business in the imme- 
diate area of 65. The loan sought is for 
$1,625,000 for 20-25 years at an interest 
rate of 4 percent. 

That is a pretty high price to pay for 
losing 40 jobs. 

It so happens that existing producers 
in the area were alert to the threat of 
this loan and have jumped on it with 
vigor. It is my impression that this loan 
may not go through. I have a feeling, 
however, that in the majority of cases 
local competitors have little to say in 
the matter. They are not given “a day 
in court,” and there is no adequate 
source of appeal. One serious weakness 
in the whole program is that adequate 
public hearings are not held on the pos- 
sible impact of ARA-financed projects 
on existing competitors in an area. 

In the coal-producing county of Car- 
bon in my own State of Utah, the ARA 
loaned $81,000 to the Blue Flame Coal 
Co. to expand mining operations and 
$325,000 to the Colombine Coal Co. to 
reopen, improve, and expand abandoned 
mining operations. I am naturally 
happy for these companies and the 72 
jobs they supposedly would create with 
these loans but I am at a loss as to what 
to do for the scores of other workers in 
other mines in that country who will 
be put out of work by these companies. 
As a matter of fact, there is a serious 
glut of unemployed coal miners in Car- 
bon County, Utah. Employment in coal 
mining is about 500 fewer than a year 
ago and those who are employed are 
working on the average of 3 to 4 days a 
week. The demand for an increased 
coal output from this area is just not 
present; yet the ARA would seek to add 
to the woes of the people there by fur- 
ther increasing supply in relation to 
demand and thus to further depress 
conditions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator now 
speaking on the subject he developed in 
the hearings, as shown at page 127 of 
the hearings? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There the Senator is 
quoted as saying: 

We just lost 200 jobs in coal mining in 
the very area in which you are loaning 
$325,000 to create 25 jobs. 


Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 
This is the sort of thing that amazes me. 
I have some recent figures on that point. 
I have a letter dated May 28, 1963, from 
one of the officials of the Utah Depart- 
ment of Employment Security. There 
are two types of coal mines in the area. 
One kind is what we call the captive 
mines, because those mines are owned 
and operated by steel mills, and the coal 
they mine goes directly to the steel mills 
and never goes on the market. The 
other mines are called commercial mines. 
Let me read the figures. From April 
1962 to April 1963 the captive coal mines 
lost approximately 350 jobs. The com- 
mercial mines lost 150 jobs. Therefore, 
in the entire area, in 1 year, we have seen 
employment in the coal mines go down 
by 500 jobs. 
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That is in one community. The mar- 
ket is declining. It is being absorbed by 
natural gas or oil or other fuels. Now 
we have loaned to two companies more 
than $400,000 to open or expand mines 
which were not contributing to the total 
coal production a year ago. In the face 
of the loss of 500 jobs, the claim is made 
of creating 72 new jobs. 

The area is not going to sell one more 
ton of coal. Perhaps the owners of the 
mines may be able to persuade some cus- 
tomers to desert their former source 
of supply and give them the business, 
and of course they did persuade ARA to 
reopen the mines. The employment in 
the coal mining area of Utah is less than 
a year ago. The miners who are em- 
ployed are working only 3 or 4 days a 
week. There is a continuing shrinkage 
in the demand for coal. Yet we put vast 
amounts of Federal money into opera- 
tions which on the surface are shaky at 
best, because one of the mines has been 
closed and was probably on the way to 
being abandoned, and would have been 
abandoned, no doubt, if it had not been 
for the ARA loan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it fair to state that 
the facilities for employment are pres- 
ent, either in the captive or commercial 
mines, but that they are not now fully 
utilized because of the lack of market, 
and therefore the expenditure by ARA 
of moneys to open new mines can under 
no process of reasoning demonstrate 
that new jobs will be available? 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe that is so 
obvious that it hardly needs restating. 
The men who are working in the mines 
that are operating are working only 3 
or 4 days a week. If they should be able 
to mine more coal they could improve 
their situation, and the 500 men who had 
been laid off could get their jobs back 
with the companies with whom they 
were previously employed. 

POOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICE 


This example brings up a corollary 
objection to the ARA approach. This 
has to do with the violation of sound 
business practice, my third objection to 
the program. Iam aware that we should 
not expect a Government agency to op- 
erate on the same basis as a business 
enterprise, but there are certain basic 
business principles that could do the ARA 
a lot of good. For example, the ARA 
does not give adequate attention to the 
important area of markets and market 
research, The ARA is so anxious to 
make loans that it is willing to take 
any and all situations—just so it can 
show to Congress a large volume of loan 
applications approved. That is probably 
a strong statement. The ARA turns 
many applications down; but the Ad- 
ministrator, when he was before the 
committee, testified that ARA had no ex- 
perience in trying to measure the 
markets for the products to be manu- 
factured in the businesses that were be- 
ing opened. The Administrator said 
they were simply concerned with the 
existence of raw materials. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator 
know whether any formula was devised 
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for determining the amount of unem- 
ployment in the various districts, or did 
the witnesses before the committee 
merely give off-the-cuff estimates? 

Mr. BENNETT. I assume the unem- 
ployment figures used were based on the 
official figures developed by the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. Even on this basis, in 
the past 2 years, one-half the life of this 
program, only 31 percent of authorized 
funds has been put to work. 

I have available a list of ARA ap- 
proved projects in the field of forest 
products totaling $11 million. This was 
as of April 10, 1963. As I understand it, 
the total is now up to $12 million. Many 
of these are for very shaky situations. 
In the Senate hearings, Mr. Batt, ARA 
Administrator, tried to gloss over this 
by saying that interested agencies are 
asked to make their recommendations 
on these projects. 

Mr. Batt is the Bureau Chief, under 
the act, in the Department of Commerce. 
When recommendations are made, how- 
ever, the advice is often not followed. 
Most of these forest product applica- 
tions—particularly these relating to 
paper and containers—were turned 
down by the Business and Defense Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce. But the ARA proceeded to make 
the loans anyway. And this type loan 
represents 18 percent of all section 6 
loans approved by ARA to June 15, 1963. 

One reason the ARA was put in the 
Department of Commerce was to take 
advantage of the talent already avail- 
able there. But ARA does not seem 
interested in taking advantage of this 
talent, after all. It only seems to be 
interested in displaying a big dollar 
volume of politically appealing loans. 

A further example of bad business 
practice is that the ARA sets up a busi- 
ness primarily on borrowed capital with 
very little equity capital. The act re- 
quires only 35 percent non-Federal par- 
ticipation from all sources. But of this 
only 10 percent need be provided by a 
State or local development groups and 
only 5 percent need be provided by non- 
governmental sources. The law states 
that the money can be provided as 
equity capital or as a loan. Thus even 
this combined 15 percent of local money 
need not be in the form of equity capital. 
The whole enterprise could be financed 
by loan funds. And probably some 
projects are on just that basis. As a 
businessman I am appalled by such loose 
practice. 

Incidentally, the sponsors have writ- 
ten into this year’s bill a provision which 
would allow the 10-percent loans by 
State or local development groups to be 
repaid concurrently with the 65-percent 
Federal loans. Heretofore such loans 
were subordinate to the Federal loans 
and were to be repaid only after the 
Federal commitment had been fully re- 
paid. The reason given for the change 
is that it will make it easier to raise the 
10-percent money. 

This to me is a clear admission on the 
part of the sponsors that the local public 
is not sold on ARA-sponsored projects. 
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As James H. Nutter, of the Kentucky 
Department of Commerce, put it: 
Kentucky has actually lost industrial 
projects because only a portion of the 10- 
percent money could be raised locally. 


I myself would not loan money to a 
low-or-no-equity project of doubtful 
quality and endurance, even if the Fed- 
eral Government were putting up 98 
percent of the money. 

In addition, there is no adequate check 
of management ability. There have, in 
fact, been examples of reopening of 
failed businesses by failure manage- 
ments. Allin all, the ARA program rep- 
resents one example after another of 
very bad business practice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Although I have not 
read the entire transcript of the hear- 
ings, I have read a substantial part of it. 
Is there anywhere in the evidence a dis- 
closure that employees of ARA have 
solicited the filing of applications? Will 
the Senator discuss that at all in his 
remarks? 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall have an in- 
teresting comment to make in a few 
minutes which I think will demonstrate 
this attitude. 


POOR GOVERNMENT POLICY 


My fourth objection to the ARA pro- 
gram is that it violates sound principles 
of Government. The ARA has estab- 
lished a bureaucracy of 422 employees as 
of May of this year, but there is provi- 
sion for another 100 to be added in the 
next fiscal year. These will be in addi- 
tion to the workload of several other 
Government agencies. The ARA has 
established a bureaucracy of 422 em- 
ployees as of May of this year—but 100 
more will be added in the next fiscal 
year, plus adding to the workload of sev- 
eral other Government agencies. This 
would not be so bad if the ARA were 
practicing sound Government policy. 
But it is not. Its practices include: low 
standards of protection of taxpayer 
funds, the duplication of programs of 
other Government agencies, and subsi- 
dized interest rates. When I said a 
moment ago that ARA has 422 em- 
ployees at present, it should be said that 
many of their problems are farmed out 
to other agencies. So we do not have an 
exact measure of the total number of 
employees who are on the Federal pay- 
roll, working on ARA programs. 

I would like to comment on each of 
these practices. The first—low stand- 
ards of protection of taxpayer funds— 
has already been illustrated by the 
numerous projects of doubtful quality, 
made to managements of doubtful qual- 
ity, for projects with little or no equity 
capital, and for situations already re- 
jected by other Government agencies. 
ARA DUPLICATES EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The ARA is trying to do in a haphaz- 
ard manner what the Small Business 
Administration, SBA, the Community 
Facilities Administration, and the Rural 
Area Development program in the De- 
partment of Agriculture are doing in a 
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much more effective and sound manner, 
and in competition with them. In fact, 
if one wanted to list all Federal agencies 
which offer services to aid local develop- 
ment, more than 100 could be counted. 
I am interested here, however, in only 
the major Federal programs which ARA 
duplicates. 

In the 85th Congress we passed the 
Small Business Investment Act, which 
provides for loans based upon private 
judgment with a minimum of interfer- 
ence from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Section 502 of that act au- 
thorizes the SBA to make loans to State 
and local development companies for use 
in assisting and attracting new business. 
These loans may be made for plant con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion and 
the construction of commercial estab- 
lishments. It is true these loans are 
made to small business concerns 
throughout the Nation without regard to 
whether they are located in depressed 
areas. But by the same token such 
areas are not denied these funds. 

Actually, as of the time of the Senate 
hearings, the SBA had made more loans 
totaling more money in ARA areas 
during calendar year 1962 alone than the 
ARA itself had made during its first 2 
years. While ARA had made 254 loans 
and grants totaling $96 million through 
April 1963, the SBA, in 1962, made 2,003 
business loans in ARA areas, at 4 per- 
cent interest, totaling $101,358,000. In 
addition, the SBA has made 45 loans, 
totaling $6,842,000, to State and local de- 
velopment companies, to be used as 
business loans in ARA areas. Both 
agencies have made additional loans 
since that time. 

With respect to the loan programs for 
rural areas in the Department of Agri- 
culture—in cooperation with other Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies—the 
rural area development program is de- 
signed to promote and encourage the 
economic development of low-income 
counties. The RAD program operates 
through the coordinated efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture and other de- 
partments and agencies in the Govern- 
ment. The activities of the program are 
directed toward providing leadership and 
guidance to the local communities in 
solving their own individual problems. 

I should like to emphasize that each 
community has a different problem; and 
a general Federal lending program aimed 
at a specific type of inducement cannot 
have equal application in each area. 
Lack of money is often not the chief 
difficulty faced by localities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Utah yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Utah has stated that the ARA duplicates 
existing Federal programs, and that at 
the present time there are in operation 
programs by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Community Facilities Ad- 
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ministration, the Rural Areas Develop- 
ment agency in the Department of 
Agriculture, and that substantially all of 
them have the same objective. ‘Will the 
Senator from Utah comment on that 
point? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. I think my 
statement was correct. All of them are 
trying to help solve the problem of un- 
employment in various communities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Utah stated: 

In fact, if one wanted to list all Federal 
agencies which offer services to aid local de- 
velopment, more than 100 could be counted. 


Mr. BENNETT. Today, more than 
100 Federal agencies are lending money, 
and practically all the loans can be said 
to help develop communities and help 
them to solve problems of this type. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the bill as it 
now stands or the original act contem- 
plate any cutoff date—any date when 
the program will come to an end? 

Mr. BENNETT. As it was passed, the 
program was to last for 4 years—from 
1961 to 1965. In 1961 we assumed we 
had provided for enough money to carry 
the program through. But now, 2 years 
later, more money is being asked for the 
second half of the program than was 
requested in the beginning for the en- 
tire program. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Will the Senator from 
Utah indicate how much of the money 
appropriated by the 87th Congress has 
been utilized to date? 

Mr. BENNETT. As of June 15 of 
this year, 31 percent of the amount au- 
thorized—which was $386 million—or 
less than one-third. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS AND GRANTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 7 of the act provides for loans, and 
section 8 provides grants for public fa- 
cilities. The initial intent of these pub- 
lic facility loans and grants was for such 
projects as sewer, water treatment, and 
other public needs. Such loans and 
grants had to be made before industrial 
plants could be located in the communi- 
ties. These public facilities loans of the 
ARA were supposed to be related al- 
most directly to the development of in- 
dustrial facilities. But now, after 2 
years, we discover, as a matter of fact, 
that only 27 percent of these loans have 
gone for public utilities. The remainder 
has gone for industrial parks, port fa- 
cilities, health institutes, recreation and 
tourism, research and development, and 
services. Of the $45.5 million which has 
gone for sections 7 and 8 loans and 
grants, more than one-third was for rec- 
reation and tourism projects. 

There is a real distortion of the term 
“public facilities’ as used in the act, 
which says that such community facili- 
ties loans and grants shall be designed 
to “improve the opportunities in such 
areas for the successful establishment or 
expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities.” 
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It cannot be denied that projects for 
recreation or tourism have little, if any- 
thing, to do with industrial or commer- 
cial plants. They are seasonal in na- 
ture, and do not provide the sound base 
of employment which industrial type 
utility projects do. 

Even if ARA public facility loans and 
grants were soundly based, there still is 
absolutely no need for this provision of 
the act, because loans of exactly these 
same types are being made by the exist- 
ing Community Facilities Administra- 
tion within the HHFA under 42 U.S. C. 
1492. The ARA facilities program, is, 
therefore, simply a direct duplication of 
an already existing Government pro- 


gram. 

When we look at the figures they are 
even more annoying. Of the $45 mil- 
lion of loans and grants made under 
these sections, only $1214 million are for 
utilities; the rest are extraneous. 

But I should also like to add that the 
jobs created by work on the public fa- 
cility projects are temporary jobs dur- 
ing the life of the construction projects; 
ping themselves, are not permanent 

obs. 
SUBSIDIZED INTEREST RATE 

The ARA has as one of its essential 
features the lending of Federal funds at 
rates below comparable private levels, in 
an attempt to induce industrial location 
in depressed areas. At the present time 
I am not taking issue with this objec- 
tive; but I do take issue with the at- 
tempt by the authors of S. 1163 to make 
such loans at subsidized rates below the 
cost to the Federal Treasury of borrowed 
money. 

I am completely baffled by the failure 
of the Banking Committee to correct a 
legislative fault in the ARA Act which 
will permit the continuance of a sub- 
sidized interest rate on industrial loans 
by ARA and SBA to private profitmak- 
ing borrowers in depressed areas. 

In the committee, I offered an amend- 
ment requiring that all such loans bear 
an interest rate covering the cost of the 
money to the Government, plus one-half 
of 1 percent interest for administrative 
costs. This amendment was rejected by 
the committee, despite the fact that the 
original 1961 ARA Act carried such a 
provision in a section of the act which 
was made inoperative by the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Section 9 of the original act provided 
ARA with Treasury borrowing authority, 
and fixed the payment to Treasury at 
the average Treasury yield on Govern- 
ment bonds of comparable maturity. 

However, in the closing hours of the 
1961 session, the House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Committee in a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill denied the 
borrowing authority, forcing the ARA 
to use appropriated funds, thus making 
section 9 and the interest rate provided 
there inoperative. 

Without this safeguard, a competitive 
conflict between the ARA and the SBA 
has developed on this interest-rate is- 
sue. Each agency seems to be tying its 
interest-rate policy to the other agency, 
regardless of where this may tend to 
drive their interest rates. 
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Administrator John E. Horne, of the 
SBA, explained that the SBA Loan 
Policy Board, representing SBA, Treas- 
ury, and Commerce, set the 4-percent 
rate for certain substantial unemploy- 
ment areas in April of 1961 in compli- 
ance with a Presidential order. 

It should be noted that in 1961 the 
4-percent rate of interest for both ARA 
and SBA came very close to the formula 
of Treasury cost, plus one-half of 1 per- 
cent,” since Treasury comparable bond 
yields at that time were about 3% 
percent. 

However, since that time yields on 
comparable Treasury bonds have risen 
steadily to a current rate of about 3.97 
percent. 

Despite this rise in yield, no change 
has been made in either ARA or SBA 
interest rates in the areas concerned by 
this legislation. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment is losing taxpayers’ money at 
the rate of about one-half of 1 percent 
on every ARA and SBA loan being made 
at the 4-percent rate. 

A letter from the Treasury indicated 
the ARA rate of 4 percent was based on 
the SBA rate, but Mr. Horne said the 
continuance of the SBA 4-percent rate 
was, in turn, being kept to complement 
the ARA rate. Each agency hangs the 
blame of the subsidized interest rate on 
the other. Both are at fault. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Regardless of the 
argument between those two agencies, 
the fact is that the U.S. Government is 
borrowing money from persons who buy 
U.S. Government bonds and paying a 
rate of interest in excess of what the 
borrowers are paying to the Government. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam sorry. Will the 
Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Regardless of the 
argument between the Small Business 
Administration and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, the fact is that the 
taxpayer is subsidizing certain borrowers 
by paying a rate of interest on the money 
which the Federal Government borrows 
to make the loans in excess of what the 
Federal Government gets back from 
those who borrow the money. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They are being subsidized today 
at a rate of about one-half of 1 percent, 
which represents the amount below 
which Federal money can be borrowed 
and administered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is the same 
situation, except not quite as bad, as 
exists in relation to the 2-percent loans 
that we are making under the rural 
electrification program. 

Mr. BENNETT. The 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, we are lend- 
ing at 2 percent and borrowing at 4 
percent. 

Mr. BENNETT. Except that we have 
not had time yet for the difference to 
develop on the ARA loans. But the 
principle is the same. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What explanation 
was given for the opposition to the 


Senator is 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. BENNETT. The explanation was 
that it is the current practice, and that 
to change it would upset things too 
much. We are not now legislating for 
SBA, but only for ARA. So we should 
not require the ARA to charge more than 
the SBA would charge. 

My assistant has called my attention 
to the fact that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas] who is in charge of the 
bill said yesterday: 

I hope Congress will not increase the in- 
terest rate for area redevelopment loans 
above the rate for small business, The 
indirect effects should also be considered. 


That is a case in which the use of 
one rate is the reason for not making a 
correction in the other. 

Changing the ARA Act to reinstate the 
original intent of Congress that ARA 
rates should be “Treasury costs, plus 
one-half of 1 percent” would not require 
any change in the SBA Act since SBA is 
permitted a flexibility rate policy up to 
5% percent, giving SBA plenty of leeway 
to match proper ARA interest rates. 

Subsidized interest rates fly in the 
face of recommendations by the Commit- 
tee on Federal Credit Programs, headed 
by Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, which submitted its report to the 
President on February 11, 1963. Other 
members of the Committee were David 
Bell, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; Walter Heller, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; and Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. I would like to 
quote the particular recommendations 
of this Committee with respect to Federal 
loan policy: 

A. Recommendations: When credit needs 
arise solely because of imperfections in the 
private credit system, direct loans (or other 
Government credit programs) should nor- 
mally be self-supporting; i.e., cover all costs 
reasonably imputed to the program. Federal 
credit programs intended primarily to stimu- 
late private lending will be most effective in 
encouraging substitution of private for pub- 
lic credit if the interest rates charged are 
comparable to those that would prevail in 
effectively functioning private markets. 

B. When Federal credit programs are used 
to influence the allocation of resources— 


And that is what ARA does— 
intelligent choice among alternatives re- 
quires comparison, rough as it may have to 
be, of net additional public benefits and 
net costs to the Government, if any. Recom- 
mendation: Asa first step, the interest charge 
for direct loans should be compared to the 
sum of (1) the prevailing market yield on 
Government securities of comparable ma- 
turities, (2) an allowance for administrative 
costs, and (3) an allowance for expected 
losses, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which, if any, of the 
three recommendations made by the Ad- 
Mal Committee are embodied in the 

Mr. BENNETT. Only the first. It 
should be compared with the prevailing 
market yield on Government securities. 
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But that is only one of three. The 
recommendation states the sum of the 
three, and does not select one of the 
three. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the second rec- 
ommendation, that an allowance should 
be made for administrative costs, and 
the third, that an allowance should be 
made for expected losses, are completely 
disregarded? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But let me elaborate further. As 
written, the bill contained a phrase 
which stated that the total cost should 
be no more than those three, leaving 
the Administrator the power which he 
has used to set interest rates below the 
sum of those three. I am not saying 
that the Administrator is violating the 
law. I am merely saying that it is poor 
Government financial policy to set in 
motion again a program of interest fur- 
nished to private borrowers for less than 
the cost of money to the Government. 

There is one other feature of the com- 
petition between ARA and SBA which 
bothers me, and which I would like to 
call to the attention of the Senate. In 
addition to the fact that the Small 
Business Administration is furnishing a 
subsidized 4 percent rate in ARA areas, 
the SBA regulations make it possible 
for that agency to give the same sub- 
sidized 4 percent rate to an applicant 
not located in an ARA area. 

The SBA regulation requires that the 
4 percent applicant use only 50 percent 
of the amount of the loan in the ARA 
area. 

This means that the remaining 50 per- 
cent of the 4 percent loan can be used 
by the applicant in a non-ARA area. 
It means, also, that the possibility exists 
that half of a 4 percent SBA loan can 
be used in the same area where another 
SBA direct loan to another borrower 
has been made on the regular 54% per- 
cent rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that statement to mean that the 
Small Business Administration can make 
a 4-percent loan to serve a depressed 
area, and that under the regulations the 
borrower is required to use only 50 per- 
cent of the borrowed money in the de- 
pressed area and can use the other 50 
percent in whatever area he chooses? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing. I assume the SBA would have 
some supervision over that. But that is 
the effect of the regulation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s statement to mean that, and that 
is the effect of the regulation as he un- 
derstands it. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is as I under- 
stand it. 

For example, a company operating in 
two counties, one depressed and one not, 
could obtain a loan for its general oper- 
ations but use half of the proceeds of 
that loan at the 4-percent subsidized 
rate in the nondepressed county. An- 
other situation may arise where a com- 
pany operating solely in a depressed area 
may obtain a 4-percent loan from SBA 
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but use half of it to estabilsh a new 
facility in a nondepressed county. 

I think that our Federal lending poli- 
cies on interest rates need a thorough 
review, and I fear that such a review 
would not put the ARA in a very good 
light. 

Mr. President, I am coming close to 
the end. 

CONCLUSION—ARA PROGRAM IS POLITICAL 


My conclusion is that the ARA pro- 
gram is fundamentally political. 

The ARA program is unsound from the 
standpoint of basic economics, com- 
munity economics, business practice, and 
government policy. The agency does 
not need the money it is asking for in 
the bill. It has used only 31 percent of 
its authorized funds over one-half of its 
authorized life. Of a total of $386 mil- 
lion authorized for all programs, only 
$122 million had been committed as of 
the 15th of this month, leaving $264 
million uncommitted. Yet the adminis- 
trators and proponents of the program 
are requesting Congress for an addition- 
al $455.5 million. 

What then is the push behind the pro- 
gram? To me it is obviously politics. 

ARA, rather than representing the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
could more properly mean the “Adminis- 
tration’s Reelection Agency.“ The pro- 
posed increases under S. 1163 would set 
its sponsors up with a nice political 
“slush fund” totaling $720 million avail- 
able to be allocated in those areas in 
which it believes it could influence votes 
in next year’s presidential election. Big 
as our direct presidential campaign ex- 
penditures are, they are not even a drop 
in the ARA “slush fund” bucket. 

If Senators have any doubts about the 
political orientation of this program, let 
me give two examples. 

The first example was brought out in 
House debate by Representative Harvey 
of Michigan. He cited figures showing 
that the ARA has ordered from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 81,300 color post- 
ers, 22 by 38 inches, to be displayed on 
the sides of post office trucks in many 
areas of our country to tell the American 
voters where they can go to get a part of 
this money. The administration is not 
meeting a need—it is deliberately trying 
to create a demand for Federal funds. 

Secondly, I hold in my hand a photo- 
graph taken by an individual who hap- 
pened to be driving through Sulphur, 
Murray County, Okla., recently. The 
photograph is of a billboard sign in front 
of a motel project, the Sulphur Commu- 
nity Inn, for which the Federal Govern- 
ment has approved an investment of 
$455,000. 

ARA has approved an investment of 
$455,000. I have since learned that this 
picture was only one of many signs now 
going up all over the country. In bold 
type this advertisement says: We're 
creating more jobs for America—pro- 
duced by a working partnership of your 
community, your State, and the Area Re- 
development Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce.” 

Signed in a facsimile signature, “John 
F. Kennedy.” 

This should leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that, rather than creating jobs, the 
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ARA is designed to create votes for the 
Kennedy administration. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Did the American 
taxpayer sign the brochure and notice? 

Mr. BENNETT. The American tax- 
payer is paying the bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Whose money is it? 

Mr. BENNETT. I wish I could say 
that the American taxpayer is supplying 
the money, but the people who buy the 
Government bonds are supplying it, be- 
cause we are not living within our in- 
come. But, of course, the taxpayer is 
still paying it in the long run. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BENNETT. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield further. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Is this not another 
example of spending ourselves into deep- 
er trouble with borrowed money? 

Mr. BENNETT. Ido not wish to open 
that door. But I certainly agree. 

I now yield to my friend from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
from Utah realize that Sulphur, Okla., is 
a city nearest to Platt National Park? It 
is true that this is not one of the gran- 
diose national parks such as Yellowstone 
or Jackson Hole or others, but it does re- 
ceive four or five times as many people, 
who come to enjoy the medicinal waters 
and a little of the outdoors. 

This town was stricken. There was 
destruction by fire of the only hotel, 
which had stood since the early 1900's. 
The town was left without a much needed 
facility. It was the only town in which 
to serve those who visit the national 
park, yet the town was left without a 
hotel. 

The local people raised the supporting 
funds to begin to obtain a modern motel 
to take care of the visitors who come to 
use this national park. 

It is true that the ARA, not only be- 
cause it was a national park area but 
also because it had one of the very 
highest unemployment rates in the entire 
State of Oklahoma, tried to create some 
jobs in this county. The ARA is to sup- 
ply that facility with a loan which will 
be paid off. I am sure it will be a good 
loan. It would not be worth anything if 
it were necessary to go through a regular 
mortgage loan department for it. 

I am sure that the number of people 
to be employed, as this modern motel or 
hotel project grows, will do more for the 
area than would the location of a metal 
stamping factory or a garment factory 
or anything of that kind. 

This is the kind of thing which is hap- 
pening all over the United States. Many 
worthwhile projects are being put for- 
ward. The ARA people are providing 
hope for those who have waited 15 or 20 
years for coal mines to open or for plants 
which used to do manufacturing to come 
back into existence or be reopened. 

I do not like to see this program called 
a “handout” to try to buy an election. 
This will hurt us in an election, because 
there will be three or five times as many 
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good projects in these areas which cannot 
possibly be financed. That worries me, 
because the money will not go far 
enough. All those who see a project in 
the town across the State line or across 
the county line approved when one local- 
ly is not will be resentful. Make no mis- 
take about it. There is no “political pap” 
involved. It is only an effort to make 
jobs for people who have been waiting 
many years. 

Mr. BENNETT. The point the Sena- 
tor from Utah is making by this example 
is not that the motel in Sulphur is any 
less deserving than any other motel. Let 
us agree that it is the most deserving 
project which ARA has approved. The 
point to which the Senator from Utah 
objects is the fact that the facsimile 
signature and the name of the candidate 
for the 1964 election as President of the 
United States on the Democratic ticket 
is being put on billboards like this, which 
are intended to tell the people who see 
the billboards that this has been made 
available through the kindness and 
courtesy of a particular man, when it has 
been the taxpayers who have put up the 
money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I like to consider legis- 
lation on the merits of the legislation 
itself, and quite vainly wish that poli- 
tics could be left out of it. 

I wonder why the Senator from Utah 
does not offer a separate amendment, 
similar to one which has been attached 
to other authorization bills, stating that 
“no part of the appropriation made in 
accordance with the authorization shall 
be used for promotional, propaganda, or 
political purposes”? 

We attached an amendment similar 
to that the other day to the disarma- 
ment bill. It was offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, I believe. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. We will not quarrel about 
who offered the amendment, but it was 
a good amendment. 

When bills are considered on their 
merits, we ought to consider what the 
provisions of the program can do for the 
economy of the country rather than 
what the program can do to bring about 
the reelection of the President of the 
United States. 

Compared to what is going on in oth- 
er parts of the world today, if this is a 
political toy for the President, he has 
far more dangerous toys with which to 
play than this one could be. 

I wonder why a similar amendment, 
providing, “No part of the funds appro- 
priated in accordance with this authori- 
zation shall be used for propaganda or 
political purposes” could not be offered. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that is an ex- 
cellent idea. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would offer it as a 
separate amendment, however. 

Mr. BENNETT. I ask my friend from 
Illinois, who is in charge of considera- 
tion of the bill, if he would accept such 
an amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall deal with that 
question later, after the Senator from 
Utah finishes his speech. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MOSS. The senior Senator from 
Utah met with the President in Park 
City, Utah, in May, along with me and 
many other persons, when there was a 
ground-breaking ceremony for a recrea- 
tion project at that mining town, made 
possible by a loan of $1.2 million from 
ARA. This is a mining town that was 
very rich at one time. Because of the de- 
cline in the price of lead and zinc, the 
town has declined almost to the status of 
a ghost town. It had declined very rap- 
idly until the mining company converted 
activities torecreation. The point is that 
recreation offers some of the greatest 
opportunities to some of our Western 
areas. 

Since the Senator indicated in his 
speech that the push behind having 
ARA loans was politics, I ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not a fact that at that ground- 
breaking ceremonies not only were there 
no posters to identify the project with 
the Democratic administration or with 
the Democratic President, but the Re- 
publican Governor of Utah turned the 
first shovel of dirt and made a speech, 
as did the Republican Senator from 
Utah, praising the merits of the project 
and pointing out the fact that it would 
bring employment and economic help to 
this area. He also turned over a shovel- 
ful of dirt. So, if there was any politics 
involved, it seems to me in that case it 
would have been of benefit to the present 
statewide elected officials of the State 
of Utah. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. BENNETT. I was sure my col- 
league would bring up at some time this 
mutual experience that we had last 
April. My colleague is missing the point 
I am trying to make, that it is this ef- 
fort for extension of $455 million of ad- 
ditional money, in order to make it 
available for 1964, which is the basis of 
the political activity. I assume ARA was 
proposed in reasonably good faith when 
it was offered, but only one-third of the 
money made available has been spent. 
Money will be available for many 
months. Probably the agency will not 
be able to allocate all of it before the 
next election goes by. 

The sum of $455.5 million of new 
money is requested, in addition to the 
$264 million yet unspent. When that 
fact is added to the fact that billboards 
on the subject are beginning to show 
up—even though they have not shown 
up, so far as I know, in the State of 
Utah—the senior Senator from Utah 
puts two and two together and decides 
that this particular extension has a very 
real political motivation. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Since there are many ap- 
plications for ARA loans, and since the 
administration is proceeding in a delib- 
erate, careful manner, and not granting 
loans loosely, but has under considera- 
tion a great number of applications for 
loans, does not the Senator recognize 
that there will be a time—and it is not 
very far away—when all the funds that 
had been provided for ARA up to this 
point will have been committed, when 
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the Agency must shut down and reject 
any loans beyond that point, and the 
whole program will come to a stop? Ac- 
cording to my understanding, that is the 
purpose of asking for additional author- 
izations of funds at this time. Is that 
not the reason for it? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the reason 
assigned, but the Agency still has $264 
million, having loaned $122 million in 2 
years. It seems to me that the time 
when it will begin to run out of money 
could not possibly occur before Congress 
comes back next year. This attempt to 
drive another half billion into the pro- 
gram is of doubtful necessity and doubt- 
ful timing. 

Mr. MOSS. The Senator is not accus- 
ing the ARA of being reckless or of ap- 
proving loans too rapidly, without suffi- 
cient scrutiny, if only $122 million has 
been committed up to this point. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah has been on his feet for nearly an 
hour and a half and has made some 
rather serious criticisms of the quality 
of some of the loans ARA has made, but 
it seems to the senior Senator from Utah 
that, in order to make good loans, we 
must proceed at a slower pace, and that 
additional money is not needed. There 
is enough money left to carry the pro- 
gram at least through next year. So I 
think we must look for another motive 
for the great pressure to drive through 
nearly a half a million dollars in new 
loans at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The day before yes- 
terday I had a conference with the 
second echelon official in our Govern- 
ment dealing with this program. He 
had to issue an order instructing the 
Deputy Administrators to desist in their 
practice of inducing applications for 
loans and help. In plain words, he 
stated that at various places, Deputy 
Administrators were calling upon the 
people to apply for loans. 

If that is the fact, I suggest that we 
have the identical situation that pre- 
valled with respect to the agricultural 
wheat bill, when the administration was 
spending money to induce support and 
utilization of the program. 

It is on that basis that I shall not 
vote for these amendments. 

Yesterday, I was deluged with calls 
pressuring me to support the proposal. 

I read in the testimony the explana- 
tion by the Senator from Utah of his 
reason for attending these ground- 
breaking ceremonies at Park City. What 
can a Senator do, what can a local mayor 
do, when some individual says, “I am 
going to borrow money. I may be sub- 
sidized, but I would like to give you my 
support“? 

The Senator from Utah answered. 
He understands the situation. He ex- 
plained in the testimony that he would 
be present at the ground-b cere- 
monies, The transcript shows that he 
stated exactly what he said on the floor 
today—that this program is not eco- 
nomically sound, is not fair to the tax- 
payers, and is a vote-buying device. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my statement. 
I have but a paragraph left. 

Because the ARA program is based on 
bad general economics, bad community 
economics, bad business policy, and bad 
Government policy, is there any wonder 
that the accomplishments to date have 
been meager? While ARA claims to 
have created 16,000 actual jobs in 2 years, 
the private economy, operating on sound 
economic principles, has created 2 million 
jobs. Yet the sponsors and proponents 
of this legislation persist in their efforts 
to not only continue but to expand this 
faulty program. The examples I have 
just cited make it very clear to me that 
the reason for this persistence is that 
the program makes good politics even if 
it does not make good jobs. 

Since I rose to speak, there has been 
handed to me a copy of the Federal Reg- 
ister of yesterday, in which, on page 6485 
there is this statement: 

Executive Order 11114—Extending the au- 
thority of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

Whereas it is the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to encourage by affirmative action 
the elimination of discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin in em- 
ployment on work involving Federal finan- 
cial assistance, to the end that employment 
opportunities created by Federal funds shall 
be equally available to all qualified persons. 

Each executive department and agency 
which administers a program involving Fed- 
eral financial assistance shall, insofar as it 
may be consistent with law, require as a con- 
dition for the approval of any grant, con- 
tract, loan, insurance or tee there- 
under which may involve a construction 
contract— 


And so forth. Because ARA adminis- 
ters Federal financial assistance it will 
come under this order. But on January 
4, 1963, the ARA had published in the 
Federal Register a specific regulation 
which ARA itself has put into effect with 
respect to nondiscrimination in residen- 
tial property and related facilities fi- 
manced by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. I am not saying today 
whether it is a good regulation or a bad 
regulation. However, since ARA is do- 
ing it on the basis of the power of the 
Administrator, and since the President 
now says he wishes to make sure that 
this is done with respect to all Federal 
contracts, why do not the proponents of 
the bill offer an amendment to it which 
would write this provision into the law, 
and not leave the ARA Administrator to 
make this decision on his own authority? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not hear 
everything the Senator has said, but I 
am familiar with his view and position 
on this subject. 

Are there not a number of other pro- 
grams in the Government today which 
can be of assistance in solving the prob- 
lem which the pending bill is designated 
to solve? There is the accelerated public 
works program. Originally $400 million 
was appropriated for that program, and 
another $450 million has been added to 
it. That is a total of $850 million which 
has been appropriated in about 8 
months. This year $428 million has been 
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appropriated for four Federal agencies. 
As I understand, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has been authorized to 
proceed with some projects. The Small 
Business Administration has been given 
$300 million in a revolving fund, to help 
small business. The Community Facili- 
ties Administration has $12 million for 
planning and construction facilities. In 
addition, HEW has $90 million for com- 
munity facilities. 

My question is, with all these programs 
going forward, is not the most important 
effort that we can make to help solve the 
unemployment problem that of putting 
more emphasis on manpower retraining 
and vocational education rather than 
into a grant program by authorizing 
projects which ARA would consider? 

Mr. BENNETT. Earlier in my speech 
I tried to say that duplication exists 
between ARA on the one hand and SBA 
and HHFA and in connection with the 
area development program. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has added a 
number of examples which I had not 
used. However I believe it is quite ob- 
vious that ARA has no power that can- 
not be found in existing programs, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not more 
important to go ahead with the pro- 
grams which are now in existence, and to 
put more emphasis on vocational train- 
ing and on manpower training rather 
than adding money at this time to the 
proposed program? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Manpower 
Training Act has moved into a position 
of priority in job training and retraining. 
This is one area from which I believe 
ARA is stepping out. I am inclined to 
agree that those programs could be of 
more value than supplying subsidized 
loans at subsidized interest rates. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that at 
this time the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, previously entered, limiting de- 
bate, becomes effective. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes on the bill. 

It is no surprise that the Senator 
from Utah is opposed to the bill. He was 
opposed to it when it was originally be- 
fore the Senate. I believe he voted 
against it every time it was under con- 
sideration. He made dire prophecies, 
which have not been fulfilled. He is op- 
posed to the program—opposed to it; 
that is, here in Washington. 

Two years ago, the Senator from Utah 
was saying that the program’s adminis- 
tration would approve projects and lav- 
ishly spend enormous amounts of money, 
and put us heavily into debt. Now his 
complaint seems to be that the program 
is moving too slowly. 

I am glad it is moving at a rate which 
tends to preserve due caution in the 
making of loans, 

Yesterday during the course of the 
debate I pointed out the 11 steps which 
had to be taken before a loan was finally 
approved and the disbursement of funds 
for it made. Since the act has had only 
approximately 20 months in which to 
operate effectively, the final emergence 
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of jobs from the pipeline has of neces- 
sity been relatively slow, I am glad that 
this is the case. Had the process been 
speeded up, I am sure that the Senator 
from Utah and his associates would 
have denounced the excessive speed with 
which it had moved. 

The plain truth about this program 
is contained in the tables which I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD yes- 
terday, and which can be found at pages 
11619, 11620 and 11621. 

They show that the projects already 
approved amount to a total of 192, so far 
as commercial and industrial loans are 
concerned. They carry with them in- 
vestments of aproximately $70 million. 

These, added to the 107 public facility 
loans and grants, with a total of ap- 
proximately $45 million, make a total of 
aproximately $115 million already 
loaned and granted, with jobs directly 
created of approximately 42,000. These 
are the jobs which have already emerged 
from the pipeline. 

However, the pending projects of an 
industrial or commercial nature, as in- 
dicated in table 2,are 311. There are 86 
pending public facility loans and grants. 
The total amount in the pipeline, in 
terms of amounts for industrial and 
commercial projects, is $235 million, and, 
in terms of public facility loans and 
grants, $82 million; or a combination 
of $317 million. So those approved and 
pending carry the total sum of $432 
million, 

As I pointed out yesterday, we know 
of projects which have not been sub- 
mitted, which are being developed in 
the States, which amount to a total of 
712, and which carry with them requests 
for $290 million of Federal money. More 
than $700 million has already been asked 
for. 

This is only 20 months after the pro- 
gram was started. Applications are 
coming in at the rate of more than a 
million dollars each working day. 

Before the act went into effect, the 
Senator from Utah—and I am sorry that 
he is not now present in the Chamber— 
prophesied that not a single dollar would 
be spent west of the Mississippi River; 
that this program was a proposal for 
States east of the Mississippi River. 
Many southern Senators said there would 
be nothing in the program for States 
south of the Ohio River. 

This was said to be a northern and 
midwestern program. I ask the Sena- 
tors from those areas to look at the 
breakdown by States. They will find 
that every State in the South has a proj- 
ect which has been approved or a project 
which is pending. There has been ab- 
solutely no discrimination against the 
South, despite the fact that a majority 
of southern Senators and Represent- 
atives voted against the bill. 

It will be found that the States west 
of the Mississippi are receiving as much 
aid in proportion to their needs as are the 
States east of the Mississippi. The State 
of Utah has had approved four projects 
of an industrial and commercial nature, 
to cost approximately $1,900,000. Three 
are pending involving requests for $738,- 
000. Among those that are not yet 
in the pipeline, but coming, are six 
projects to cost about $3 million. So 
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there has been no discrimination against 
any of the Western States. The Western 
States, almost without exception, have 
participated. So the Senator from Utah 
is not only a Cassandra; he is a false 
Cassandra. The prophecies which he 
has made have not been fulfilled. 

Most recently, we have heard the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Massachusetts say, But there are other 
agencies to perform that work. The 
Community Facilities Administration 
could take care of these projects.” 

When the accelerated public works 
program was before the Senate, almost 
all Senators on the other side of the aisle 
voted against it, including, I believe, al- 
though I shall have to verify the RECORD 
and correct myself if I am wrong, the 
Senator from Utah. Now, when the ARA 
program is under consideration, they say, 
“Let the accelerated public works pro- 
gram take care of these projects.” In 
other words, it is always something other 
than the program under consideration 
which is relied upon. 

I am sure that if we ever bring up the 
accelerated public works program again, 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
will say, “Let the ARA take care of this 

roblem.” 


p: 

There is a division of responsibility be- 
tween the accelerated public works pro- 
gram and the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. The accelerated public works 
program is designed to provide facilities 
and amenities to communities as such. 
The public utilities section of the Area 
Redevelopment Act is intended to pro- 
vide public facilities which will specifi- 
2 help to get jobs and industries into 

that particular area. It aims to provide 
industrial water rather than community 
water. 

The Senator from Utah heaps scorn on 
the fact that appropriations are made for 
industrial parks. Industrial parks are 
one of the best forms of attracting indus- 
try. As I said yesterday, with industrial 
parks it is possible to acquire areas which 
can be subdivided into small businesses 
which can then be provided with the 
external economies of water, sewage, 
electric light, telephones, and access 
roads, so that new firms will not have to 
meet the overhead costs of capital to 
come in and locate. 

Thus through sections 7 and 8 of the 
Area Redevelopment Act we are taking 
care of activities which cannot be taken 
care of in the industrial-commercial 
loan section. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am deeply im- 
pressed by what the Senator from Illinois 
says about water development, because in 
sorting out the applications, which run 
three, four, or five to each one for which 
funds are available, I notice that two- 
thirds of them involve the use of water 
in one way or another. Industrial water 
development is the hope and prayer of 
many a community which is seeking to 
decrease a backlog of unemployment that 
has lasted 10 or 15 years. They are try- 
ing to solve their problem in this way 
because they know that in the long run 
it will be cheaper to redevelop than to 
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continue a program of relief, under 
which more and more people who cannot 
find work will have to go on relief. 

Industrial parks have been an impor- 
tant innovation in my State where 
many communities have a high incidence 
of unemployment, one place to which 
they can look for financing is ARA. 

One further point. In a very inter- 
esting chart, the Senator from Illinois 
shows 396 projects for retraining more 
than 20,000 workers in projects already 
approved. The technical assistance pro- 
gram provides for 195 projects to retrain 
6,524 employees. 

In my own State, 75 to 80 percent of 
the persons who have been retrained 
have found worthwhile employment in 
new jobs within a month after the com- 
pletion of their retraining program. 

In the technical assistance program for 
retraining in electronics, there is a wait- 
ing list. The unemployed began the pro- 
gram as almost hopeless unemployables, 
because they had lost their livelihood in 
the coal mines or other forms of employ- 
ment, which no longer afford them the 
opportunity to work. But given this 
chance to retrain themselves, they will 
succeed. 

I have heard some of the more impor- 
tant leaders in the electronics industry 
say that coal miners, once retrained, do 
the finest work of any men they can get. 
That is true in West Virginia and other 
coal mining States. Yet without such 
retraining, those men are a hopeless 
waste today. The utilization of human 
resources is worth 10 times what the bill 
would cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. Probably we would 
never have had the general manpower 
training program unless the pilot project 
contained in the Area Redevelopment 
Act had been passed. The area rede- 
velopment training program for specific 
jobs is encouraged by loans in specific 
communities with high unemployment or 
underemployment. In other words, the 
job is one of preparation or retraining 
of men for employment in new jobs. 
What is the use of retraining people 
unless jobs are ready for them? Sec- 
tions 6, 7, and 8 can create specific jobs 
into which those who are retrained can 
go. 

So these are not competing projects at 
all. They are in the fiele of community 
facilities or in the field of training. 
Neither do Small Business Administra- 
tion and Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration compete. Small Business Ad- 
ministration takes the better loans, 
under $350,000, and can make working 
capital loans—which ARA cannot. SBA 
skims the cream of such loans. Then it 
passes on to the Area Redevelopment 
Administration the culls or those that 
have less security behind them. It is 
supplemental to the other programs. 
But the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration creates additional jobs which 
would not exist under present facilities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from — yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Based upon per- 
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Administration work hand in hand on 
certain projects. For example, I have 
in mind a hotel in one of the cities of 
my State—Anaconda, to be exact—which 
was on the way out and would have been 
destroyed had not assistance been forth- 
coming from ARA and SBA in the form 
of financial aid on the basis of loans. 

That city will soon experience a very 
depressing economic situation because 
some of the concentrators of the smelter 
will be shifted to Butte, a mining center. 
Had it not been for this combination, 
working in accord, I am afraid the hotel 
would be on the way out rather than on 
the way up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

The projects already approved will 
directly create 42,000 jobs. Using the 
multiplier of the US. Chamber of 
Commerce of an additional two-thirds 
of an additional job for every job cre- 
ated, this will mean 26,000 indirect jobs, 
or a total of 68,000, or approximately 
one-tenth of the surplus unemployment 
in those areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Illinois has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
addition, the pending projects would 
directly create 47,000 more jobs and 
28,500 indirect jobs, or 75,500 jobs, or 
a combined total of approximately 144,- 
000 jobs, or almost one-fifth of the sur- 
plus unemployment — unemployment 
above 40 percent in these areas—where 
the unemployment situation is worst; 
and the projects in connection with pro- 
posals which shortly will be submitted 
total 50,000 jobs directly, plus 32,500 
jobs indirectly, or a total of 82,500 jobs, 
making a grand combined total of 226,- 
500 jobs, or approximately one-third of 
the unemployment. Of course, some of 
the projects will not come through, but 
others will be submitted. 

I submit that this money is needed in 
order to make an attack on unemploy- 
ment where it is worst—namely, in areas 
which have suffered from persistent un- 
employment and high unemployment for 
long periods of time. 

The Senator from Utah and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio poured scorn on the low 
interest rate of 4 percent. I am not 
quite certain whether the amendment 
which the Senator from Utah is appar- 
ently ready to propose covers the Small 
Business Administration program or not. 
It would be anomalous if he proposed 
to allow SBA to keep a 4-percent inter- 
est rate for its loans, but require the 
Area Redevelopment Administration to 
charge a higher rate. 

But there are other factors which the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Ohio do not seem to realize. Those are 
the direct advantages—the reinvigora- 
tion which comes from additional jobs, 
additional earnings, and the beneficial 
effect of additional purchasing power in 
a community. Not only does it mean in- 
creased trade for retail merchants and 
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increased employment in the service in- 
dustries, but also it means that many 
persons who now are on relief come off 
relief, and therefore the State and the 
local financial burden is diminished. It 
means that people now on unemployment 
compensation no longer receive it, and 
consequently the assessments upon em- 
ployers of the State will diminish. It 
means that there is a drop in the distri- 
bution of surplus foods. It means that 
people who now are not paying taxes be- 
gin to pay taxes. So the indirect benefits, 
purely the economic, material benefits, 
of putting these people back to work 
justify, in my opinion, a 4-percent in- 
terest rate, 

Mr. President, it is also extraordinary 
that the Senator from Utah and his co- 
sponsors seem to be getting ready to cut 
the total amount authorized by this bill. 
They are ready to cut it, even though 
that would mean a reduction in the re- 
lief we can give to the unemployed. 
However, they had no such scruples the 
day before yesterday when they voted in 
favor of a $2 billion increase for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, to provide, not meas- 
ures to directly help communities at 
at home, but measures to help communi- 
ties abroad and to help big business 
firms which are getting the contracts and 
are being financed by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. They had no scruples then 
against voting in favor of the provision 
of such funds. The yea-and-nay vote in 
favor of that measure was 73 to 1. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
whom I value personally, was one of the 
73; so was the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], who signed the minor- 
ity views with the Senator from Utah; 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] also voted in that direction. 
The chairman of our full committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
who is opposed to this act, also voted for 
that measure. They had no scruples 
about helping people abroad or helping 
big exporting companies; but when it 
comes to helping the unemployed at 
home, they say too much money would 
be required. They do not balk at vot- 
ing for $2 billion for the Export-Import 
Bank, but they do balk at voting for $450 
million for the people at home who live 
in these areas of economic distress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from Illinois 
has yielded himself has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 3 
more minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
course of his remarks the Senator from 
Utah wept copious tears because of the 
fact that in Oklahoma there is a plaque 
which states that some facilities there 
are being built with loans from the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. But 
what is wrong with that, Mr. President? 
I think the Federal Government has hid- 
den its light under a bushel in connec- 
tion with these public developments. 
We seldom find plaques or notices stating 
that certain projects were constructed 
by the WPA, the PWA, or the CCC; de- 
spite the good work of those agencies, 
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and seldom do we find a plaque which 
indicates the sources of the works we are 
now discussing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All any Senator 
has to do is go into almost any State, 
and there he will see signs stating that 
highway construction programs are being 
carried on. Who signs those notices? 
The Governor of the State. What im- 
pression is created by that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; the States and 
the localities try in general to take the 
credit for the Federal Government ap- 
propriations, and try to represent them- 
selves as being the authors and the 
beneficent granters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I take exception to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Montana, because when I was a Gover- 
nor, I specifically ordered that the signs 
not bear the name of the Governor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Ohio is unique among politicians; he is 
the most modest man one could possibly 
imagine—so modest, indeed, that his 
modesty is the greatest advertisement 
any Senator could have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield again 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say, for 
the Senator from Ohio, my good friend, 
that Ohio was not mentioned specifically 
by me; I believe the words I used were 
“almost any State”. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio. I happen to have 
the honor to have served as the Governor 
of my State, and I followed exactly the 
same course he did; and I know of sev- 
eral others who have done likewise. So 
I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois will use a little discrimination. 
Discrimination is used in so many other 
ways, that I should like it to be said 
occasionally that there have been men 
who have been Governors who have been 
reasonably modest, as there are some 
today. So I hope the Senator from 
Illinois will not be so all-inclusive in his 
remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are occasion- 
ally Governors who do not do this; but 
they are exceptions. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether the present Governor of 
Ohio observes the self-abnegation which 
the Senator from Ohio practiced. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this time I must 
answer that I am not my brother’s keep- 
er. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But does the present 
Governor of Ohio observe the same prac- 
tice? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time the Senator from Il- 
noe has yielded to himself has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I see 
nothing wrong about having the Fed- 
eral Government mention the fact that 
these projects are financed with Fed- 
eral funds. I see nothing wrong with at- 
taching to such statements the signa- 
ture of the President of the United 
States. I think such criticism comes 
with ill grace from one who, after op- 
posing the act, takes credit for a proj- 
ect in his own State. 

Mr. President, attention has been 
called to a project in Utah, the United 
Park City Mines Co., at Park City. The 
project involves the establishment of a 
year-round tourist complex at Park 
City, Utah, which over the years had 
been deteriorating into a ghost town, due 
to the curtailment of mining in the area. 
The area is ideally situated for winter 
sports, as well as for summer activi- 
ties. The area is ideally located from 
the standpoint of accessibility. 

Originally the request was for a loan 
of $2,181,000. That was subsequently re- 
duced to $1,232,000, to cover only the 
first phase of the program. The first 
phase involves the construction of a gon- 
dola lift, several chair lifts, a T-bar lift, a 
restaurant, an activities center, and a 
golf course. The project is expected to 
attract private capital for the construc- 
tion of motels and other types of serv- 
ice industries, The Utah Committee on 
Industrial and Employment Planning 
estimated that the indirect employment 
resulting from the project would be in 
the neighborhood of 1,700, as a mini- 
mum, and possibly might be as much as 
3,500. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp an article on that subject 
entitled “Rebirth of a Mining Town Out 
West,” published in the New York Times 
of June 9 on this year. This project 
would never have been carried through 
had it not been for the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REBIRTH OF A MINING Town Our WEST 

(By Jack Goodman) 

Park Crry, Uran—This once-thriving 
mountain community is a hubbub of activity 
these days. Miners are felling trees, engi- 
neers are running survey lines and many 
spring sightseers who come here to explore 
the countryside find themselves playing the 
role of sidewalk superintendents, watching 
over what amounts to the rebirth of a dying 
mining town. 

Using the first dollars of a $1,800,000 loan 
to get things rolling, officials of the newly 
constituted Park City Development Co. have 
hired 100 men and are making dirt fly ina 
project that should bring back a modicum 
of prosperity to this faded, but picturesque, 
silver-mining center. It is a project that 
might spell revival and restoration elsewhere 
in the mountain West, too. 

Lying in a narrow canyon 6,980 feet above 
sea level, and rimmed on two sides by Wa- 
satch Mountain peaks rising to altitudes of 
11,000 feet and more, Park City is as well 
situated as other area resorts, including As- 
pen, Colo., Sun Valley, Idaho, and even 
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Brighton and Alta, Utah, just across the 
Wasatch ridge. 

However, Park City, which came into being 
in 1869 with the discovery of silver-lead- 
zine ore, never was designed with recreation 
in mind, although many of the 5,000 or so 
rough, tough miners who lived and worked 
here in the extremely gay nineties found 
plenty of fun available. 


RECITAL OF EVILS 


Unfortunately, along with virtually all of 
the West's high-living mining centers, Park 
City’s entire way of life was tied to the prices 
its metals commanded in distant markets. 
There is no need to review the economy of 
the West, although quite a few Park City 
oldtimers can be found today on the town’s 
cracked sidewalks who will launch into a 
recital of the evils of Washington and Wall 
Street at the drop of a hat. 

Park City flourished when silver was up, 
and it flourished again when World War I; 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
brought new demands for lead and zinc. It 
has survived fires of the variety common to 
all Western mining towns, and has been cut 
off from the outside world by its share of 
blizzards, landslides, and the like. However, 
Park City has died slowly these last dozen or 
so years, as demand for its metals dwindled. 

Although the town’s State legislator and 
barber left for Las Vegas and a more certain 
supply of votes and shavable faces, and 
many other residents have gone to Salt Lake 
City for missile-industry jobs, or to Provo to 
work in the steel mills, 1,000 or so Park City 
residents remain here. Some, too old to 
work, are mine pensioners sitting on paint- 
peeled porches. Others manage to scrape by 
as part-time miners, as highway workers or 
as owner-employees of the few stores remain- 
ing in this up-hill, down-dale town. 

“After all, it’s pretty, and you could starve 
in worse places,” the town’s last physician 
said before shutting down his clinic. 

Fortunately, Park City and the adjacent 
countryside are hauntingly beautiful. This 
prompted a few canny Salt Lakers—the big 
city is only 20 miles away—to purchase el- 
derly Park City homes and refurbish them 
as rural retreats. 


COMPARED TO ASPEN 


Meantime, M. Walker Wallace, bank-con- 
nected scion of a family owning considerable 
mining property in the hills behind the 
town, compared the local setting with Aspen 
and found Park City coming off well. Also, 
John W. Gallivan, publisher of the Salt Lake 
Tribune and himself a native of Park City, 
began aiding an informal “study group” 
that was talking up a “recreational revival” 
for the old town. The group’s members in- 
cluded S. K. Droubay, general manager of 
the mining companies still taking the last 
bit of ore from old underground workings. 

Soon, a new breed of “engineers” was 
roaming the silver-laden hills, Last winter, 
skiers traversed the trails above Park City, 
map making and picture taking as they 
went. Representatives of little theater 
groups, of the Utah Symphony and of the 
Utah Ballet Theater arrived in the spring, 
poking and prying in commodious old mill 
buildings, a hillside theater and in an old 
but sturdy hotel. 

Next it was formally announced that Park 
City’s citizenry and the major mining groups 
had banded together to form the develop- 
ment company and apply for a sizable 
Federal loan. The community held its collec- 
tive breath until word came from Wash- 
ington that the $1,800,000 loan had been 
awarded for recreation purposes. 

RESTRAINED CELEBRATION 

There were no street parades because the 
population is too scant and most streets are 
too steep. However, evidence of good cheer 
was visible despite Utah’s no-liquor-by-the- 
drink” law. The region's 3.2 beer flowed 
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fairly freely, and coffee and soda water were 
imbibed at gratifying rates in Pop Jenk’s 
unpretentious establishment. 

Under the initial phases of the town’s 
recreational-development plan, a ski lift, a 
modest lodge, a hilltop restaurant, and trail 
clearing are the first construction activities 
scheduled. The area has an abundant water 
supply—so much so, in fact, that some closed 
mines must be constantly pumped out—and 
a small lake is being blueprinted, making 
possible ice skating, fishing, and boating in 
season. 

Riding trails, picnic sites, viewpoints, and 
the like are planned along the presently 
unpaved, but spectacularly scenic, Guards- 
man Pass road to Brighton. 

While the local development calls for ski- 
ing, camping, and the like on 10,000 acres 
of land to which the old mine companies 
hold surface rights, the Park City project 
is made more attractive because the old 
town is situated in an enclave between the 
new 26,000-acre Wasatch State Park and the 
much larger Wasatch National Forest. 

Its site, which is just off four-lane U.S. 40, 
and the fact that the planned recreation 
area lies outside the present confines of the 
metropolitan Salt Lake City watershed, are 
expected to help the boom-or-bust mine 
center boom again. 


TOWN REDISCOVERED 


This spring, a sizable number of Utahans 
and sightseers from other areas have been 
driving, hiking, and, in many instances, just 
loafing around Park City. While work crews 
are improving roads and cutting new trails, 
painters and photographers have been dis- 
covering the attractiveness of the town and 
its setting. Real estate prices are said to 
be climbing, and even the cost of meat pies— 
a local delicacy—may be due for an increase. 

Of more importance is the fact that this 
section of the West is liberally pockmarked 
with mining towns, most of them down at 
the heels. Aspen, of course, “has it made.“ 
with winter skiing, a summer music fes- 
tival, lectures on great books and seminars 
on philosophy to lure vacationists. 

Now, with a transfusion of Government 
funds, Park City is coming alive, and other 
high-country communities from Idaho to 
Colorado also may seek Federal funds for 
recreation. However, Park City residents are 
not worried about the counter attractions 
of other towns, for they have an ace or two 
in the hole. 

First, the railroad tracks rimming the 
Park City valley would be a perfect setting 
for an old steam locomotive and a creaking 
passenger train. Such relics, if obtainable, 
could puff 15 miles over to the Union Pacific 
main line at Echo and haul passengers back 
to the mine town’s Victorian-style wooden 
station. The ride would be a scenic, hour- 
long trip on well-maintained branchline 


trackage. 
TUNNEL RIDE 

Finally, there is the old Silver King Coali- 
tion mine tunnel. It is perfectly feasible, 
local mining men say, to load sightseers or 
skiers into enclosed mine cars just off the 
main approach road to Park City, carry them 
a quarter mile into a mountainside, trans- 
fer to a hoist and haul them straight up a 
mine shaft about 1,800 feet or so. 

Once they were aloft, visitors could ride 
a ski lift or tram back down the outside of 
the mountain; winter vacationists could ski 
down the slopes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Utah condemns ARA for 
saying that it financed the project, what 
should we say about a Senator who op- 
poses a general project on the floor of 
the Senate and then goes out and turns 
the second shovel for this project and 
basks in the glory of the project, and as- 
sumes credit for it? 
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Letters have been published in the Salt 
Lake City Tribune on that very same sub- 
ject. If from the opposing side of the 
aisle we get an amendment providing 
that no funds shall be used for publicity 
in connection with these matters, I say 
that that amendment should be further 
amended to provide that no credit should 
be taken by members of the Republican 
Party for projects and programs which 
they opposed. If they are going to con- 
tend that the Government cannot take 
credit for the projects which the Gov- 
ernment has carried out, certainly they 
should not have credit for projects which 
they have opposed and have fought. Mr. 
President, that is hypocrisy, plain and 
simple. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I point out that the Sen- 
ator has by inference been good enough 
to exclude the State of Pennsylvania in 
his statement, since the Governor of my 
State and both of its Senators support 
the bill, though I shall offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had been in the Chamber 
he would have heard the Senator from 
Utah say that Pennsylvania had received 
too many projects. 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course, I cannot agree 
to that statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator could not agree. I am glad that we 
are making friends on the other side of 
the aisle. I never said that all Republi- 
cans were opposed. I only wish that 
when the roll is called we may have more 
than a mere half dozen. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I take this oppor- 
tunity to point out that, after all, there 
is no such thing as Federal funds. They 
are all tax funds, and they come from 
all over the country. They are not man- 
ufactured in Washington. They come 
only from a mortgage on future earn- 
ings. It should be pointed out that there 
is no such thing as plain Federal funds. 

The second thing I ought to say, in 
due deference to my distinguished col- 
league, is that even if the Senator from 
Utah opposes the bill, if it should pass, 
it behooves him, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, or whoever it may be, to exercise 
judgment on a particular project within 
his State to make sure that the State of 
Illinois does not get all the funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The State of Illinois 
has not received very much. If the Sen- 
ator will look at the record he will find 
that we have not received very much. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The State of Colo- 
rado has had only one technical assist- 
ance program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Judging by our ex- 
perience I sometimes think that the pres- 
ent administration does not always ap- 
preciate its friends. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the Senator 
would look at the list of projects, he 
would find that the total of technical as- 
sistance grants to Colorado has been ap- 
proximately $57,000, which is small com- 
pared to the amount of taxes we have 
paid in. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I am being 
pushed on time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to as- 
sist the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
a State or an area which does not have 
to rely upon the provisions of the bill 
should be congratulated because the bill 
is addressed to meeting situations in de- 
pressed areas. The Senator from Florida 
is happy over the fact that, looking at 
the map which the Senator from Illinois 
has brought into the Chamber, it is very 
evident that, nearly 60 of the 67 counties 
in the State of Florida do not require aid 
under administration of the act. He 
wishes only that all 67 counties were in 
that situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So do I. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I have stated, 
States which are not receiving assistance 
under the act should be congratulated 
because the act applies only where there 
is serious distress. However, the act 
cannot completely alleviate that distress 
because it cannot bring those distressed 
areas up to a state of parity of prosperity 
and employment with the areas which do 
not need the act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his very eloquent speech 
in support of the bill and the measures 
connected with it. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to take 
any more time. In reply to the Senator 
from Colorado, I shall merely say that 
the people are entitled to know from 
where the funds come, whether they 
come from the State government, the lo- 
cal government, or the Federal Govern- 
ment. All too often local governments, 
however, take credit for funds which di- 
rectly come from or are transmitted from 
the Federal Government. The result is 
that there is a process of downgrading 
the Federal Government. Local govern- 
ments frequently take part in that effort. 
Indeed, U.S. Senators frequently take 


part in it. A sense of proportion is 
needed. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I appreciate the stanch 
defense of the act by the Senator from 
Illinois. The act has been of great ben- 
efit to the entire country and of partic- 
ular benefit to some of the depressed 
areas of the State of Utah. Mining is 
down; a number of our rural counties 
have experienced very difficult times. 
We have a number of projects for which 
we have received ARA loans. The Park 
City loan has been discussed. Several 
others are now being considered and are 
in various processes of being considered. 
We hope additional loans will be made 
for those projects. The program has 
meant a great deal to the State of Utah. 
I assure the Senator the people of our 
State strongly favor the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, during the 
period the ARA has been in operation, I 
have been in close touch with the way it 
was going about getting the job done 
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which it was assigned under the act. 
This observation has only served to 
strengthen my conviction that Congress 
wrote a good law when we passed the 
ARA Act, and that the objectives of the 
act are sound, workable and socially 
desirable. 

The basic goal, to create jobs where 
none existed before, has done much to 
relieve some of the more serious prob- 
lems of our times—nagging, chronic, se- 
vere unemployment. 

As I have listened to the objections 
to this bill, they seem to boil down prin- 
cipally to the complaint that the ARA 
program has not brought relief fast 
enough. 

ARA was never intended as a quickie 
miracle drug. Also it obviously takes 
time to get a program rolling when 
every project referred to has to be de- 
veloped by an organizing committee of 
local people who are willing to back up 
their judgment with their own hard- 
earned cash. And even then, it is not 
easy to cure an ill like unemployment 
which has been festering for many 
months, or even years. 

I cannot resist pointing out to my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
who have complained that the ARA pro- 
gram has not yet done what it set out 
to do that much more could have been 
accomplished by now—5 more solid 
years of accomplishment, in fact—had it 
not been for the pocket veto of the earlier 
bill passed in 1958. 

The charge has been made that ARA 
is in conflict ~7ith the free enterprise sys- 
tem, This is nonsense. The ARA pro- 
gram is based on the private enterprise, 
profitmaking system, and has helped 
establish capable businessmen and sound 
businesses in many areas. This is nota 
case of representatives of a Government 
agency walking into an area and saying, 
“We are going to give you industry 
whether you want it or not.“ This is 
a case of a locality seeking an industry, 
seeking a project, and going along on the 
financing of it. No project is forced on 
a community and no borrower can be 
coerced into applying for or accepting a 
loan or grant. 

The ARA program has its beginnings 
far down into more than 1,000 areas of 
the Nation. Its success depends almost 
entirely on the imagination of our busi- 
ness leaders, on the initiative of broad 
segments of the local population and on 
the efforts of State leaders. To this, ARA 
adds its financial assistance and its tech- 
nical advice—but only as a support to 
local efforts. 

This is not to say that the act is per- 
fect, that it needs no amendment, no im- 
provement. On the contrary, from my 
own observation in my own State, I am 
convinced that what is needed is an ARA 
with enough funds at its disposal so 
that our battle against stubborn and se- 
vere unemployment can go forward more 
rapidly. 

Many States have been harder hit by 
unemployment than my own State of 
Utah, but I am sure I am safe in saying 
that Utah has as great a stake in ARA 
pending projects as any State in the 
country. Nine of our counties and two 
of our Indian reservations have been des- 
ignated for assistance under the ARA 
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program because of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, or because of low 
farm income. 

So far, ARA has approved eight proj- 
ects in the State of Utah, four to help 
finance industrial enterprise, and four 
for technical assistance. There are three 
industrial applications pending, and one 
for technical assistance 

The three industrial applications are: 

The Anderson Egg Co., Heber City, 
Utah; total cost, $785,000; with ARA 
loan request, $492,000. Project will 
create 39 jobs. 

The Ephraim Sanpete Forest Products 
Co.; total cost, $190,000; ARA loan, 65 
percent; will create 21 jobs. 

The Price Plastic Peerless Products; 
total cost, $202,280; ARA loan, 65 per- 
cent; will create 48 jobs. 

The pending technical assistance re- 
quest is for $31,345, for a study of tour- 
ism and recreation on Utah’s Indian res- 
ervations. 

Of the four industrial loans made to 
Utah, two went to Carbon County, our 
coal county and our most depressed area, 
one to Juab County to reopen a turkey 
processing plant, and the fourth and 
largest loan to Summit County. 

The last one, was for $1.2 million to 
convert a 10,000-acre area above Park 
City, Utah, into a recreation and tour- 
ist complex. This is the largest ARA 
loan yet made west of the Mississippi. 

Park City is one of Utah's most famous 
old mining towns—in its heyday it was 
one of the great silver mining centers of 
this Nation—and it is still most colorful. 
The mountains around it are ideal for 
skiing, and plans include the construc- 
tion of a 142-mile-long aerial tramway. 
Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
year-round recreation center took place 
last month, with Governor Clyde, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and myself present. My senior 
colleague and I both rode in the parade 
before the ceremonies, and were honored 
with seats on the reviewing stand. 

The $1.8 million total for these four 
projects, I emphasize, is all in loans, 
repayable to the Federal Treasury, with 
interest. 

The four ARA projects approved for 
Utah are all technical assistance re- 
search studies: a $2,500 contract to 
study the feasibility of establishing a 
ski facility in a former mining area; 
and two Navajo Indian Reservation 
studies—a $17,500 study of the economic 
uses of wood byproducts; and a $14,000 
contract to determine the feasibility of 
setting up a meat processing plant; and 
$25,000 to the University of Utah for a 
study of tourism in the ARA counties. 

These projects have made a total of 
850 jobs so far. To those who come 
from the heavily populated Eastern 
States, the addition of 850 jobs to the 
work force may not seem impressive. 
But when you consider that in the 9 ARA- 
designated counties there are only 26,000 
potential workers, providing jobs for 850 
workers means fewer workers on unem- 
ployment compensation, or public as- 
sistance, more families better able to 
supply their own food, clothing, 
shelter. 

There are other ARA projects in 
process, in the pipeline. For example, 
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five Utah counties, in addition to Sum- 
mit, and the two Indian Reservations, 
have overall economic development pro- 
grams which have been approved by 
the ARA. They are the Manti area, 
Sanpete County; the Nephi area, Juab 
County; the Panguitch area, Garfield 
County; the Price area, Carbon and 
Emery Counties; and the Heber City 
area, Wasatch County. In addition, 
there are many individual projects in 
the mill, and these will all help stimulate 
Utah’s economy and ease the unemploy- 
ment situation still further. 

We in Utah consider ourselves for- 
tunate that only nine of our counties 
have unemployment problems serious 
enough to qualify for ARA assistance. 
We know, for example, that many other 
States have been hit much harder than 
Utah—and for longer periods of time. 

But unemployment anywhere is seri- 
ous. Being out of a job is such a serious, 
bitter, frustrating experience. We 
should do all that is possible to reduce 
it. And this is particularly true for 
those in more than a thousand areas in 
these United States where such a large 
proportion of the work force has been 
without jobs for so long a period of time. 

Those who oppose the extension of 
the Area Redevelopment Act are, almost 
entirely, those who opposed its enact- 
ment in the first place. They said it 
would not work; they now say that it has 
not proved itself. What else can they be 
expected to say? 

And their statements that creating 
jobs is a task for private enterprise 
misses the point completely. I am sure 
that private enterprise is creating jobs 
to the extent of its ability to do so. 
Depressed areas do not occur because pri- 
vate enterprise wants it that way. De- 
pressed areas occur because of funda- 
mental economic changes which usually 
are no one’s responsibility. 

Too often, the economies of such areas 
cannot be rehabilitated solely by private 
enterprise and local initiative. If they 
could, we would have no depressed areas, 
no underdeveloped regions, in America. 

The Area Redevelopment Act has 
proved itself, but in the 2 years of its 
operation, we have learned ways in 
which the act can be improved. 

The best judgment of the Banking and 
Currency Committee as to what altera- 
tions should be made in the act to make 
those improvements is represented by 
the bill before us. And it authorizes ad- 
ditional appropriations so that the pro- 
gram will not be throttled. I urge pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Congress passed the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act 2 years ago with provisions 
that the first phase of this program be 
sound, businesslike planning at the local 
level—long-range planning of what a 
community could do to build prosperity 
founded on its native resources. 

Inasmuch as long and painstaking 
preparation lay ahead before many com- 
munities could organize specific projects, 
Congress supplied a conservative author- 
ization of funds and lending authority, 
to start the program. 

Now, 2 years later, with much of the 
first phase accomplished, we see more 
clearly how large a program of these 
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self-liquidating projects will pay a profit 
to the Nation. 

The bill before us, S. 1163, corresponds 
to that need. 

The Area Redevelopment Act forbids 
using this program to help one com- 
munity solve its problem of unemploy- 
ment or underdevelopment by luring 
away industries established in other 
communities. 

An Area Redevelopment community 
must generate its own recovery. 

Toward this end, the act provides four 
essential elements, the lack of which was 
an insurmountable block to progress in 
many depressed communities before the 
Area Redevelopment Act was passed. 
Here are the four elements every local 
development worker and businessman 
knows are hard to come by: 

First. Expert research on the possibil- 
ities for new local enterprise—what the 
community can produce, and where it 
can be sold. 

Second. Modernizing town facilities 
such as water systems and sewer sys- 
tems, when the cost of such facilities 
puts them out of reach of the town, but 
lack of the facilities rules out progress 
and development. 

Third. Public loans for that portion 
of capital needed to build a plant which 
cannot be raised from banks or put up by 
private individuals, in a community 
where times have been hard and private 
resources fall short of what it takes to 
get development moving. 

Fourth. Training people to work at 
new kinds of jobs, when new kinds of jobs 
are the only ones they can hope for. 

Those basic principles of area rede- 
velopment remain sound and no doubt 
the only practical plan by which many 
counties in my State and other States 
can recover from the effect of old in- 
dustries dying out, or climb out of eco- 
nomic repression based on their never 
having had the wherewithal to build sub- 
stantial local industries. 

We should not emaciate this program. 
We should carry it through and insist 
that its administration be improved, so 
that meritorious projects move faster 
through the application processing stage. 

Nearly all 28 counties of Missouri now 
eligible for ARA have undergone a pro- 
longed period of population decline. In- 
dustries such as mining and timber have 
dropped off. Farming has required 
fewer and fewer people to maintain high 
production. The counties have not been 
able to furnish employment to all their 
people, nor adequate opportunity to their 
young people. The exodus from de- 
pressed rural counties has led many peo- 
ple only into the hardship of life on un- 
employment rolls in cities. The cities 
have been filled with newcomers faster 
than they could be absorbed by urban 
industries. 

Now we are beginning to hear different 
kinds of reports from some of the area 
redevelopment counties of Missouri. 

As example, Douglas County in 
the South Missouri Ozarks—population, 
15,600 in 1940, but 9,700 in 1960—the loss 
averaging some 300 people a year through 
those 20 years when timber, canning, 
and railroading industries declined. 
Ava, the county seat, once had the larg- 
est railroad tieyard of its kind in our 
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State, employing 100 men. That indus- 
try disappeared. But through area re- 
development, one modern plant alone, a 
year-round industry making golf and 
football equipment, has been expanded 
in Ava with a loan. This has brought 
100 jobs back to the community. Local 
business and development leaders now 
estimate that the long outmigration of 
people is coming to a halt in Douglas 
County, through projects related both 
to industry and tourism, all generated 
through the efforts of Douglas County 
people in their development program. 

Citizens of our area redevelopment 
counties have now devoted many months 
of hard work to planning and organizing 
advancements based on this program. 
As they look back on that work they can 
testify that ARA is far from a fount of 
easy Federal handouts. It is a program 
that maximizes local effort and selfhelp, 
after which ARA is a source of that es- 
sential extra boost required to fire the 
engine and get revival going. 

In many of our counties, the greatest 
potential lies in developing natural at- 
tractions in the field of tourism. Some 
new facilities now deemed possible 
through ARA will convert seasonal re- 
sorts into year-round centers. 

The dividends from such developments 
are far- reaching. In one Missouri city, 
an important new industry is now being 
established through private means be- 
cause—among other principal reasons 
the expanding recreational facilities in 
nearby area redevelopment counties do 
so much to make the area an attractive 
place for families of the industry to live. 

With present efforts continuing at the 
local and State level, and no letdown 
in administration or congressional provi- 
sion for this program, ARA can fulfill 
its possibilities as a way to help erase 
pockets of poverty from the map 
of America. Our followthrough on this 
program is one of the actions, furthering 
the security and prosperity of America, 
that the people have a right to expect 
of the Congress. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today, the Senate will act on 
S. 1163, a bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act. 

There are several things about the 
basic Area Redevelopment Act which ap- 
peal to me strongly. I want to point 
up some of these things briefly. 

First, I want to make it very clear that 
I am opposed to any legislation which 
puts the Federal Government in the 
position of robbing a State or a com- 
munity of its own initiative and respon- 
sibility, or even of interfering in the 
exercise of that responsibility. The 
Area Redevelopment Act not only does 
not rob a local area of its responsibility, 
but actually requires that communities 
put forth more initiative and effort, that 
they exercise greater responsibility and 
control over their economic affairs than 
ever before if they are to participate in 
the privileges and aids made available 
by the act. It should be remembered 
that the act requires that eligible re- 
development areas organize on a broadly 
representative basis, that they develop 
and keep live and up to date an overall 
economic development plan and pro- 
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gram, that they secure State concurrence 
in this plan, that they develop individual 
recovery projects within the range and 
spirit of this locally developed plan, and, 
importantly, that they develop very spe- 
cific arrangements to utilize local funds, 
as well as Federal funds, in the financing 
of these economic growth projects. 

These are statutory requirements and 
are sound in every way. I am fully 
aware of the charge in some quarters 
that the Area Redevelopment Act unwar- 
rantedly interferes with the economic 
recovery responsibility of communities. 
I must say that I have not heard of any 
parish or community in my State being 
a party to this charge. On the contrary, 
I have heard that some of our Louisiana 
communities are complaining that they 
have to put forth too much effort and 
have to spend too much of their own 
money in order to secure Federal finan- 
cial assistance under the act. 

Certainly no community in my State 
is saying that the Federal Government, 
through ARA, is giving away money for 
economic redevelopment. That is fine. 
That is the way it ought to be in a free 
enterprise system. What we have in this 
act with which we will deal today is a 
partnership arrangement involving the 
Federal Government with a set of finan- 
cial and technical tools, the State with 
its resources, and the local redevelopment 
areas and individual communities with 
their resources, both public and private. 
This arrangement is not automatically 
a full partnership, for under the act 
a redevelopment area must want to use 
the tools of the act in its own program 
of recovery, and must carry its own end 
of the load before it can use these tools. 
In short, this partnership becomes ef- 
fective—in fact comes into being—only 
in terms of a voluntary and broad exer- 
cise of local home rule responsibilities. 

Now, how is this partnership arrange- 
ment working out? Frankly, if I had 
asked myself this question a year ago 
with reference to my own State, I would 
have had to give a somewhat unimpres- 
sive answer. At that time most of the 
Louisiana redevelopment areas were 
taking their first organized steps toward 
understanding their economic problems 
and toward mobilizing their own re- 
sources to meet these problems. At that 
time only two of the parishes were de- 
veloping projects, and they were very 
small ones involving the use of only 
$232,000 of ARA loan money, supple- 
mented by $130,000 of their own money, 
producing 70 jobs. Today ARA and its 
delegate agencies are processing projects 
developed by five parishes, involving over 
$17 million of ARA money, and, most 
significantly, involving the use of more 
than 36 million dollars of private financ- 
ing in the direct creation of over 1,700 
new jobs and the indirect creation of 
many more than this number. In addi- 
tion, I know of at least 8 other projects 
throughout Louisiana which I feel sure 
will be given serious consideration by 
ARA and, if approved, will greatly bene- 
fit various sections of my State. 

It has taken considerable time for the 
people in the redevelopment areas of 
Louisiana to discover that the Area Re- 
development Act does not provide for 
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unlimited and irresponsible handouts; 
that the act does not replace or throtile 
local effort or private banking and fi~ 
nancing; that the area redevelopment 
program is not a miracle cure-all, but 
that it is an honest, hardheaded effort 
to make available to them some highly 
valuable tools which they themselves 
must use. 

Having made these discoveries, and 
also having discovered that they have 
untapped resources which can be devel- 
oped for a wide variety of job-creating 
purposes, the people of my State are now 
setting about aggressively to use the tools 
of recovery put at their disposal under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

That this same aggressive use is now 
taking place in all parts of the country 
is witnessed by the fact that ARA has 
approved, or has in the pipeline, projects 
which exceed in dollar volume the total 
funds authorization in the original act. 
It should not have to be said that 2 
years of redevelopment work with the 
Federal Government participating as a 
partner with State and local communi- 
ties is hardly enough time to make more 
than a promising, but impressive, be- 
ginning in attacking problems of eco- 
nomic retardation and stagnation which 
have been accumulating in hundreds 
of areas for many years without Federal 
participation. 

A little over 2 years ago Congress 
passed the Area Redevelopment Act and 
thereby offered to these hundreds of eco- 
nomically distressed areas a package of 
hope for the future and of opportunity 
to achieve a new confidence in them- 
selves. In effect, the passage of that 
statute created a covenant between the 
Federal Government and these areas to 
last until June 30, 1965. Hundreds of 
communities have responded, and more 
and more are responding daily, to this 
overture of the Federal Government to 
assist them in investing in a planned 
and sound manner in their own and the 
Nation’s future. In my opinion, the ac- 
tion we take with regard to the extension 
of the ARA program reflects the integ- 
rity of the Congress in keeping faith 
with multiplied thousands of unemployed 
and underemployed people for whom new 
and permanent jobs can be created, and 
with many hundreds of communities 
which do not have the necessary funds 
and resources by which to revitalize and 
rebuild their depressed economies. 

I now urge the Senate to support with 
conviction and enthusiasm this program 
of partnership so that Congress can re- 
affirm its offer of hope and of valuable 
tools to persistent and tenacious areas 
of depression, and thus fulfill its obliga- 
tion as set forth in the original ARA 
statute. We cannot afford, at this time, 
to repudiate the vast quantity of local 
initiative, planning, and investment 
which has been created by the passage 
and under the stimulus of the Area Re- 
development Act of 1961. Now is the 
time to move forward confidently and 
aggressively; not backward either by de- 
sign or by neglect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
week the Boston Globe ran an article on 
the impact of the Area Redevelopment 
Act in the city of New Bedford, Mass. 
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The article stated that ARA had been the 
central force in the remarkable come- 
back to prosperity that New Bedford is 
now making. 

I think this article should be instruc- 
tive to some of the critics of ARA, in and 
out of Congress, who seem to think ARA, 
despite its limited funds and its only 2 
years of operation, has not done enough 
to alleviate unemployment. 

I believe New Bedford’s experience 
shows that the ARA program, with addi- 
tional funding authority, can do the job 
and meet the highest expectations held 
for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that “How 
ARA Helps in New Bedford,” from the 
June 20 Boston Globe, he inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Loans CREATE Joss—How ARA HELPS IN 
New BEDFORD 
(By Peter B. Greenough) 

New Beprorv.—Something of a contagion 
infects this southeastern Massachusetts com- 
munity. Call it “comeback” fever. 

Behind this sense of resurgence, to an in- 
creasing degree, lies the help and impetus 
of ARA—the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. 

Naturally, other organizations are part of 
it: banks, local development interests, labor, 
city government, educational forces and 
other communal agencies. But the catalyst, 
as things now stand, is ARA. 

No other Massachusetts city—where un- 
employment has been a gnawing factor—has 
gotten as far into ARA’s program as has New 
Bedford. 

Already there are four going ARA projects 
here. Six others are pending. 

Only Lowell comes close with two opera- 
tions in being, and a third in the works. 

There's no question about it,” says Irving 
L. Franklin, ARA field coordinator in Bos- 
ton, “New Bedford now leads the State.” 

What gives here? As recently as 6 months 
ago, bankers generally turned up their noses 
at ARA cooperative schemes. They simply 
weren’t having any. 

At that time the banking people generally 
were opposed to further Federal spending. 
Now there has been a major switch of senti- 
ment, at least insofar as this particular Gov- 
ernment program goes. 

First, however, something on how ARA 
functions. 

This arm of the Department of Commerce 
was established by Congress in 1961, The 
idea was to help develop long-term job op- 
portunities in areas of the Nation afflicted by 
unemployment and/or underemployment. 

In effect, the law makes the Federal Goy- 
ernment a partner with private enterprise, 
communities, and the States by providing 
loans for establishing new industries or ex- 
panding existing ones (in troubled spots). 

There is a wide variety of formulas for these 
loans, but most often they break down as 
follows: 


Percent 

ARA (approximately) 65 
po ERE aU ee 20 
Local development 10 
Applicant. «„„65„. 5 


The Government gets first position in these 
loans, at 4 percent interest payable over 25 
years, 

Banks charge the going interest rate, aver- 
aging around 6 percent. 

Money coming from the local (and some- 
times State) level is subordinated to ARA's 
share. Payments on principal cannot begin 
until after the Federal loan is repaid. 
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The ARA funds are made available for 
plant and equipment costs. If there is also 
a shortage of working capital, this can be 
obtained from the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s lending authority. Usually SBA 
is present in most ARA development projects. 

So much for the ground rules. What do 
they add up to in action in New Bedford? 
Time prevented me from visiting all the op- 
erations, but let me tell you something about 
Shawnee Mills. 

In the south section of town, directly ad- 
jacent to New Bedford Harbor, row upon row 
of brick textile mills attest to former days 
of prosperity. 

At first glance these mills on either side of 
Orchard Street give a forlorn impression. 
Their emptiness seems to symbolize the 
much-publicized plight of New Bedford or 
Fall River. 

Then, to your surprise, you find they are 
not empty—at least, not entirely so. All 
sorts of activity is taking place. 

An unpretentious doorway at 685 Orchard 
brings you to the office of William Forrest, 
president of Shawnee. Just beyond, the clat- 
ter of looms breaks a longtime silence, cre- 
ated when the old Fawcett mills went bank- 


rupt. 
“We've created 45 jobs—out of nowhere,” 
says Forrest. So far, that is.” 


Before they went back to their old textile 
trade (Shawnee is producing cloth on com- 
mission), most of the employees were odd- 
jobbers. They mowed lawns, painted 
houses—did anything to keep going. 

Consider Forrest himself. 

He had been a superintendent and vice 
president at the onetime Atlantic and River- 
side mills, 

At 63, he had intended to retire—before 
ARA help came along. 

Shawnee was the first New Bedford opera- 
tion to be rehabilitated with ARA funds. 
The firm also got help from the Merchants 
National Bank and the Greater New Bedford 
Industrial Foundation. 

“We're highly satisfied with what's going 
on,” Forrest says. The company has 156 
looms going in 100,000 square feet of space. 

While I talked with Forrest, a nearby pa- 
jama plant operator came in to inspect the 
second floor. He's expanding, needs more 
room. 

A man fairly chary with words, Forrest 
put a great deal into one observation: 

“Textiles have been our life work. It’s the 
only thing we know worthwhile.” 

Shawnee acquired a bunch of old looms, 
but they have been renovated and modern- 
ized to the point where they do a competi- 
tive job. 

If it hadn't been for ARA funds, Forrest 
and company treasurer John Leva couldn’t 
have teamed up to start the venture. “We 
couldn't swing it alone,” Forrest acknowl- 
edges. 

Shawnee has been in operation 11 months 
now, with no signs of slack. 

Has the ARA injection been successful 
with everyone in New Bedford? Not neces- 
sarily. But the pluses greatly outweigh any 
minuses. Those close to it view this govern- 
ment assistance as a kind of “foreign 
aid * * * and a lot better than sending it 
abroad,” 

Tomorrow's piece will take a further look 
at it. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President I call up 
my amendment No. 119. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 21 through 
23, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 3. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act is 
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amended by inserting “having a labor force 
of fifteen thousand or more” immediately 
after “United States”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall also designate as 
‘redevelopment areas’ those areas within the 
United States having a labor force of under 
fifteen thousand which do not meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) but in which— 

“(1) the approximate rate of unemploy- 
ment, on the basis of the best available data, 
is currently 6 per centum or more and has 
averaged at least 6 per centum for the quali- 
fying time periods specified in this para- 
graph, and the approximate annual average 
rate of unemployment, on the basis of the 
best available data, has been at least— 

“(A) substantially above the national 
average for the greater part of the preceding 
four calendar years, or 

“(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three calen- 
dar years, or 

“(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calendar 
years, or 

“(2) disaster, or the removal or the closing 

of a major source of employment has caused 
an unusual and abrupt rise in unemploy- 
ment to a level which is at least twice the 
average rate of unemployment in the United 
States and the Secretary determines that 
such unemployment would likely continue 
at a rate of at least twice the average rate 
of unemployment in the United States for 
one year or more if assistance under this 
Act should be withheld. 
Counties or other areas which qualify as 
‘redevelopment areas’ under the preceding 
provisions of this subsection may be grouped 
into appropriate redevelopment areas; and 
the Secretary in his discretion may include 
in any redevelopment area designated under 
this subsection contiguous counties or parts 
thereof in order to form economic develop- 
ment areas. In making determinations 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall be 
guided, but not conclusively governed, by 
pertinent studies made, and information and 
data collected or compiled, by (1) depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, (2) State and local 
governments, (3) universities and land- 
grant colleges, and (4) private organiza- 
tions.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) of this section shall not affect the desig- 
nation of any county as a “redevelopment 
area”, if such designation was made prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act, and one 
or more rural development projects had been 
located in such county prior to May 1, 1961, 
under programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Renumber succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. How much 
times does the Senator yield to himself? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to myself. 

Area redevelopment was a good idea 
when I started supporting it in 1957 and 
it is still a good idea today. But in the 
6 intervening years men and events seem 
to have conspired against translating a 
good idea in sound action to relieve 
unemployment. 

Twice bills were passed by Congress 
and then vetoed, in part because the 
legislation was faulty. Then when the 
legislation passed for a third time, even- 
tually to be signed into law in 1961, it was 
so loaded with extraneous features that 
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the best of administrations would have 
had trouble properly implementing the 
legislation. 

Then since the administration of this 
law was far from the best—and I am be- 
ing charitable here—the whole idea for 
providing help for communities to help 
themselves has been degraded into a 
“pork barrel“ program that has been 
charged with poor administration and 
the use of partisan political considera- 
tions in dispensing money designed to 
help the unemployed. This is not the 
fault of the ARA Administrator who has 
had to cope with pressures from State 
and congressional powerhouses. 

In the past 6 years I have always 
thought of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion as a rifle that should pinpoint areas 
of greatest need and provide help where 
needed the most. That was the objec- 
tive of the first bill I introduced on com- 
ing to the Senate in 1959 and of every 
subsequent area redevolpment bill and 
amendment I sponsored since that time. 

But the legislation that passed in 1961 
provided assistance not only for areas of 
chronic and persistent unemployment, 
but had tacked onto it a provision making 
equally eligible for assistance areas of 
underemployment. Then a provision 
was added that the Secretary of Com- 
merce should “endeavor to distribute the 
projects widely among the several 
States.” 

As a result statistics available as of 
June 1 reveal that more than a thou- 
sand counties—about one-third of the 
total in the United States—are eligible 
for assistance under the act. Instead of 
concentrating on unemployment with a 
rifle, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration has been firing assistance like 
buckshot. 

Some of the projects approved have 
been questionable indeed. 

The ARA approved in fiscal 1963, 
through March 25, about $19 million for 
public facility grants and loans. Almost 
22 percent was approved for one project: 
a convention auditorium in Duluth, 
Minn. It would provide only 22 perma- 
nent jobs, which becomes a cost of $277,- 
272 per job. 

I add that this project alone almost 
equals the amount already under ex- 
penditure in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, which I believe is some- 
thing like $7 million, with another $8 
million either committed or in process 
of execution, 

In fiscal 1962, the ARA approved about 
$23 million in loans and grants for pub- 
lic facilities. Of that sum, 55 percent of 
the dollar volume of the public facility 
loans and 13 percent of the public facil- 
ity grants were used for one project: the 
Oklahoma Lake Development Authority, 
Tourist Center. 

Here is how one publication described 
this project: 

Clustered around the lake, like jewels in 
a regal crown, will be deluxe cabins, equipped 
with the most modern facilities and accou- 
terments, and two main lodges, the north 
lodge and the midway lodge, which together 
boast of 286 units, and appropriate commu- 
nity rooms, all similarly equipped. 
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The bill to aid depressed areas evokes 
this lyrical description of one of the pro- 
jects: 

Each of the lodges will nestle like a pearl 
in its own 2,500-acre park, and each will 
have its own convention halls, swimming 
pools, gift shops, tennis courts, golf courses, 
boat docks and marina. 


This is quite a picture to present, for 
such comfort as they may get from it, 
to the unemployed of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pittsburgh, Connellsville and other areas 
of Pennsylvania. 

In fiscal 1963, until March 25 of this 
year, $36.7 million in industrial and 
commercial loans had been approved by 
the ARA. Of that total 24 percent went 
into the financing of new motels and 
hotels. I understand that about 2 weeks 
ago the ARA established new criteria 
for hotels, motels, and tourism projects 
which will hopefully limit their number. 

The geographical distribution is also 
questionable. We in Pennsylvania have 
an unemployment rate of 6.5 percent and 
42 depressed areas. But according to a 
standard computation of the tax burden 
by State, Pennsylvania pays into the 
Federal Government $26.9 million for 
the ARA program had receives back only 
$15.3 million. 

Other States, all with lower rates of 
unemployment, seem to fare better. 
Texas paid in $17.9 million and got back 
$37.3 million. Oklahoma paid in $3.9 
million and got back $25.2 million. Lou- 
isiana paid in $4.8 million and got back 
$17.3 million. Lucky indeed are these 
“most favored” States. 

Mr. President, I still believe in area 
redevelopment. The idea of providing 
“seed money” is a valid method of at- 
tacking our serious and chronic unem- 
ployment problems. As of last May, ARA 
had actually approved 285 financial as- 
sistance projects which would result in 
the creation of 42,000 new permanent 
jobs. It is estimated that for every 20 
direct jobs that ARA assistance makes 
possible, an additional 13 jobs are creat- 
ed in supporting industries. In addition, 
ARA has approved 396 retraining projects 
to fit more than 20,000 workers for new 
jobs. 

We have to do something for our peo- 
ple who are out of work and who, in 
many instances, wonder if they ever will 
return to work. There is something 
corrosive about chronic, long-term un- 
employment. You can see it in the eyes 
of the men and women in the stricken 
communities. You can see it in their 
children who are underfed and under- 
clothed. In some of the cities and towns 
of my Commonwealth, you can almost 
smell the death of the economy. 

I am willing to try again with this ap- 
proach and hope that those who admin- 
ister the ARA will try also to do better 
by our unemployed and our poor. 

Mr. President, my amendment, I be- 
lieve, will help both the ARA to better 
administer this law and help reassure 
some of the other members of the Senate 
who are deeply concerned about this bill. 

My amendment would eliminate sev- 
eral categories of eligibility for ARA 
assistance. 
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Section 5(a) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act provides for areas of most 
serious and chronic unemployment, as 
follows: 

CRITERIA FOR 5 (a) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


First. Unemployment is currently 6 
percent or more of the work force, dis- 
counting seasonal or temporary factors, 
and has averaged at least 6 percent for 
the periods below, and 

Second. The annual average rate of 
unemployment has been at least (a) 50 
percent above the national average for 
3 of the preceding 4 calendar years, or 
(b) 75 percent above the national av- 
erage for 2 of the preceding 3 calendar 
years, or (c) 100 percent above the na- 
tional average for 1 of the preceding 2 
calendar years. 

Section 5(a) areas are designated on 
the basis of data provided by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

This section should remain intact be- 
cause I believe that it is the primary 
purpose for which this act was passed. 
There are 147 such areas with a total 
population of approximately 21.5 million 
people. 

That is why I think this section should 
remain. This is approximately the num- 
ber of areas provided to be covered in 
my original bill, as against some eight 
or nine times as many projects covered 
in the present “pork barrel” approach. 

Section 5(b), however, would be 
amended by striking out 5(b)1, areas of 
low income; median family income— 
population census of 1960—is $1,887 or 
less; 5(b)2, areas of low farm income, 
median farm family income—popula- 
tion census of 1960—is $1,415 or less; 
5(b) 4, areas of low production farming, 
60 percent or more of commercial farms 
are slam VI! Census of Agriculture, 

In section 5(b) this amendment would 
retain section 5(b)3 rural development 
„ listed as such before May 1, 

Section 5 (b) 5, very small areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, 
less than 15,000 in the work force, with 
the same conditions of degree and length 
of unemployment outlined under the 
criteria for 5(a) areas, above; 5(b)6, 
other—areas designated to allow par- 
ticipation in a State otherwise excluded 
from the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration program; 5(b), Indian reserva- 
tion—official recognized Indian reserva- 
tion areas. 

Mr. President, as of June 1, there were 
1074 counties classified as eligible to 
receive assistance under the Area Re- 
development Act. My amendment would 
reduce that amount by 229 counties, or 
21 percent. The areas being retained 
are those in both urban and rural sec- 
tions which have chronic or persistent 
unemployment, or those, such as the 
rural development communities, which 
were covered by comparable Federal pro- 
grama prior to the enactment of the ARA 

ct. 

In some of the criteria established in 
the law—I refer to Federal Register, 
October 24, 1961, section 302.20—there is 
a reference that certain types of areas 
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not designated under section 5(a) of the 
act will now be considered for designa- 
tion as redevelopment areas under sec- 
tion 5(b) of the act. 

The administrators ignore the con- 
junction of the two requirements and 
forget that these requirements contain 
the word “and”; that it, there must be 
persistent and continuing unemployment 
and the areas must be eligible for other 
reasons, such as being areas of low in- 
come. 

The act is being administered not to 
attack basically the problem of distress 
and unemployment but, in addition to 
this, to attack a large overlay of areas 
which are deemed to have a lower income 
than some other areas of the country. 
This program is being used as an at- 
tempt to equalize so-called low-income 
areas of the country with so-called 
medium-income areas, and thereby has 
become a “pork barrel.” 

When the actual areas of distress are 
considered, it is significant that the really 
distressed areas are not being padded by 
the elimination of unemployment re- 
quirements, because obviously they have 
unemployed. They are not being padded 
to find a reason to give them money 
whether they want it or not. 

The proof of that is that my amend- 
ment would not affect any of the counties 
now benefiting from the bill in the States 
of Alaska, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I add that in numerous 
other States only one project, or at most 
two projects, would be affected, and a 
handful of States would continue to re- 
ceive money in areas where the unem- 
ployment criteria do not actually apply. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator has an- 
swered, I believe, a question which was 
troubling me. There are now 13 areas 
in New York State which have been des- 
ignated as eligible for assistance under 
this program. Naturally I would not 
wish to jeopardize their participation, if 
the Senator’s amendment would have 
that effect. The Senator has now given 
assurance that none of those areas would 
be affected if the amendment were 
adopted, and that they would still be 
eligible. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. I refer 
to the hearings on the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act held from April 30 to May 6, 
1963, at page 65, where these areas were 
examined by counties. No counties 
would be stricken out in the State of New 
York by this amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me follow that 
question with this question: If the eli- 
gibility were narrowed, which is the ef- 
fect of the amendment 

CI — 228 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. If the eligibility were 
narrowed, which I understand is the ef- 
fect of the Senator’s amendment, so as 
to emphasize the needs of high unem- 
ployment areas, would it not also have 
the beneficial result of making more 
funds available to those designated areas 
of high unemployment, including, if I 
may speak colloquially, the 13 areas in 
the State of New York which now are eli- 
gible under this act? 

Mr. SCOTT. That would certainly be 
the object of the amendment, and would, 
in my judgment, be the effect of its ad- 
ministration, for the reason that my 
amendment does not attack the mone- 
tary provisions of the bill or the proposal 
to increase it as such. The money would 
then become available for the vast 
stretch shown on the map in the exhibit 
on the floor, where the concentration of 

areas is in the so-called Ap- 
palachia areas, along the mountain 
ranges in the Eastern United States, and 
running across to some of the larger ur- 
banized areas, and, across the top of the 
map, where a number of counties are af- 
fected, along the northern border. 

What is happening is that 6 States, 
by virtue of the wording of the pork bar- 
rel provision, are getting an entirely dis- 
proportionate amount of money, and the 
229 counties which my amendment 
would eliminate, are very largely cov- 
ered by these 6 States, plus 2 others 
where 8 counties would be affected. 
So the eight States have been getting 
a free ride. They not only have been 
getting a free ride because of the way 
the provision is worded, and because the 
issue of seniority is involved, and some 
of the most senior Members in the two 
bodies gratuitously seem to come from 
the States affected, but they are getting 
a free ride in an area where unemploy- 
ment does not exist, or exists only in 
slight degree, and at the real expense 
of the areas of real distress, as to which 
so many protestations have been heard 
recently. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
I commend him for formulating the 
amendment. It seems to me very sound. 
Unless there is some evidence adduced 
to the contrary, these are the areas we 
are supposed to want to help, areas 
where the greatest unemployment exists. 
That is the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment, Unless there is counter- 
vailing evidence in that regard, I shall 
support the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 
Substantially the same kind of amend- 
ment was introduced by Representative 
OLIVER Botton, of Ohio, in the other 
body. I earnestly hope that there may 
be some expression of interest. If our 
desire is to provide aid where it is needed, 
my amendment would do it. If the de- 
sire is merely to open the pork barrel 
to areas which do not need aid, but 
which would be able to rejoice over the 
fact that the activities of their Mem- 
bers in Congress have enabled them to 
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get moneys from other States which they 

do not have to pay back, that is another 

and less fortunate approach. 
PRESIDING 


expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I pointed out that in one project alone, 
in Duluth, Minn., some $6 million have 
been expended, as against only $7 million 
so far expended in the entire Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. So this mag- 
nificent hotel is provided as a beautiful 
and private haven for the rich while 
the citizens of humbler counties, the up- 
per and lower Yoder townships, Nanty 
Glo and sections of Cambria County, 
and distressed areas in the hard coal 
regions, are being denied this help, al- 
though in some other areas it has been 
forthcoming. The only relief for them 
is to get the rail fare to take them to 
Duluth, Minn., and into the area of 
this pearl among the natural beauties 
of the State so lyrically described in the 
brochures. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall support the 
Senator’s amendment. I shall speak on 
my own time to discuss the bill and the 
Senator’s amendment, but I wish to 
express my support of the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania by himself has expired. He 


Mr. SCOTT. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. I hope the Senator from 
Illinois will proceed on his own time, 
because I have only 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. At this time, unless 
some Senator wishes to be heard on the 
amendment, I yield the floor, but reserve 
my 8 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let us 
determine what the Scott amendment 
would do. It would eliminate those areas 
presently designated as eligible on the 
basis of underemployment or rural 
poverty and would restrict the eligibility 
simply to rates of unemployment. 

This amendment goes in exactly the 
opposite direction from one which lies on 
the table and is offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. The Miller 
amendment would extend the rural areas 
to cover almost the entire rural regions 
of the country. It would expand the 
rural areas from about 860 counties to 
well over 2,000 counties. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
would restrict the number of counties 
by 250, as he says, although I do not 
think anyone knows by how much they 
would be reduced. In other words, our 
Republican friends, like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s heroes, have mounted their horses 
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and are riding off in all directions. 
Senator Scorr is riding to attack the 
rear. Cavalryman MILLER is riding to 
attack the front. It will be interesting to 
see how the Republicans vote on these 
successive rollcalls if they vote for the 
Scott amendment, curtailing the number 
of counties, and then later also vote for 
the Miller amendment, extending the 
number of counties. If they do they will 
be like the chameleon, which changes 
color depending upon the background to 
which it is exposed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Why does not the 
Senator accept the Scott amendment, 
which would assure him that a good 
many Republicans would vote against the 
Miller amendment? The Senator has 
been with us often on so many fine causes 
that it would be a wonderful gesture if 
he would accept the Scott amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hear the siren song 
of the Senator from New York, but, like 
the Homeric sailors, I do not intend to 
succumb to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope this is not 
an attempt once again to penalize the 
small States in order to consider an 
amendment which will be of benefit to 
the larger States. I think we are en- 
titled to consideration. 

Although the Senator from Illinois 
has at times indicated his belief that 
there is a difference between the big 
States and the small States, I know that 
on this occasion he recognizes that the 
doctrine of equality should still hold. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do, and I 
have always felt that way. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania evidently does not 
understand the difference between cities 
and the countryside. In the cities, the 
vast majority of the people who are em- 
ployed work for wages or for salaries. 
If they are not on the payroll, they are 
unemployed. It is therefore possible to 
draw a sharp distinction between the 
employed and the unemployed. How- 
ever, in the countryside people, in the 
main, own their farms, and are self-em- 
ployed. It is almost impossible to deter- 
mine whether they are unemployed, 
because they work part time. It is un- 
deremployment rather than unemploy- 
ment which is the primary difficulty in 
the rural areas, plus, as I have said, pov- 
erty and low incomes. 

The first objection to the Scott 
amendment is that we cannot measure 
pure unemployment in rural areas. The 
amendment is, therefore, impracticable 
from that standpoint. 

In the second place, it does not reach 
the real heart of the question, which is 
rural poverty and underemployment. 
It is the purpose of our rural projects, 
under section 5(b), to grapple with the 
peculiar problems of the countryside; 
namely, underemployment and rural 
poverty. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will be defeated. 

However, I like one section of the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. I think it is excellent. I in- 
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vite his attention to it. I refer to that 
portion beginning at line 25 on page 2 of 
the amendment and extending to the 
period in line 6 on page 3. This is the 
provision which permits the various 
counties to be grouped together, and 
permits contiguous counties or parts 
thereof to be joined to form economic 
development areas. I believe that is an 
excellent provision in the amendment. 
If it is offered separately, I shall be glad 
to accept it. 

However, the benefit in the amend- 
ment as a whole is too slight to carry 
such a heavy burden of impossibility and 
unfairness as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is proposing to saddle us with. 
I will cooperate with Republicans when- 
ever they offer a constructive measure, 
but not when they propose to “gut” a 
program, as when they propose to turn 
loose the Appalachian counties and pov- 
erty-stricken rural counties all over the 
country; in such a case I certainly will 
not cooperate. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad that the Sen- 
ator has indicated that some good re- 
sides in his Republican colleagues in the 
Senate. It is an admission which I am 
glad to get from him. I hope he does 
not mean to derogate the people in the 
distressed Appalachian areas, in whose 
welfare I am interested, as I am sure 
the Senator is also. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to in- 
clude them. The Senator would ex- 
clude them, because underemployment 
and low income are the primary causes 
of the poverty in the small country farm 
areas. 

Mr. SCOTT. My amendment would 
not do that. It would not exclude even 
one county in my State or in West Vir- 
ginia or in Ohio or in Illinois. 

After a vote shall have been had on my 
amendment, and if it should not prevail, 
in line with the Senator’s suggestion, 
which I appreciate, I shall offer the pro- 
vision to which he has referred as a 
separate provision. I thank him for his 
generous understanding and the fact 
that he recognizes some good resides in 
Republicans, and that some good can be 
found in my argument, as I certainly can 
findin his. Therefore I will propose that 
part of the amendment to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comment. However, I wish he 
would be less generous with my time. I 
am ready for a vote. I hope the amend- 
ment which was offered in the House by 
Representative OLIVER Botton of Ohio, 
and which was voted down by a big ma- 
jority in the House, will be defeated in 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I should like to 
make a few remarks with respect to 
some of the comments which were made 
by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] concerning one of 
the projects in Oklahoma. This partic- 
ular project, described in the eloquent 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, quoting from a brochure or pam- 
phlet which was distributed in connec- 
tion with the project on Lake Eufaula, 
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is one that was conceived and originated 
during my tion as Governor 
of Oklahoma. That position and asso- 
ciation with the project, as well as my 
familiarity with the area in general, 
make it important for me to make sev- 
eral observations about the feasibility of 
this particular project. 

First of all, in line with what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] has 
said concerning the amendment on pages 
2 and 3 of the proposed Scott amend- 
ment, it is worthy to note that, in con- 
nection with the five counties immedi- 
ately surrounding Lake Eufaula, which 
would be most directly affected, these 
two lodges would qualify if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is adopted. 

I believe we should first consider the 
merit of the project in this area. The 
question is, Does it qualify? It is not so 
much a question of what the project is 
or how it is described in brochures which 
are distributed to advertise it. 

First of all, four of the five counties 
which surround Lake Eufaula, and 
which are most directly affected by the 
two lodges, qualify under section 5(a). 
Four of the five counties have unem- 
ployment ranging from a minimum of 10 
percent to a maximum of 28 percent. 

Only one of the five counties, which 
does not qualify under 5(a), would cer- 
tainly be taken in under 5(b), under the 
proposed amendment, which allows, in 
the discretion of the Secretary, the re- 
grouping of counties into an area devel- 
opment grouping. 

Therefore, under either circumstance, 
as proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, this project would be qualified 
under the law. 

This particular area, Pittsburg County 
and Okmulgee County, Okla., suffer from 
unemployment as a result of the sub- 
stantial drop in coal mining operations. 
This is a subject with which, I am sure, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is quite 
familiar. Both of these counties had 
substantial coal mining operations. 
These have passed, as they have passed 
in Pennsylvania. The same is true with 
agriculture. Whereas cotton, corn and 
other agricultural products have been 
grown there in the past, during the last 
20 years that land has been turned back 
to grass and cattle. This fact also has 
contributed to unemployment in the 
area. 

I should make comment with respect 
to the allegation that this is a project in 
the “pork barrel” or political category. 
This is not the case at all. First of all, 
the citation of figures about the money 
being approved during the fiscal year 
1962 is not accurate, for the simple rea- 
son that the project was not finally ap- 
proved until this year. 

As I said, it originated during my term 
in the Governor's office. I went out of 
office in January. I was succeeded by 
the first Republican Governor that 
Oklahoma has had. It is true that some 
Democrats have gone about the State 
boasting about this project. We have 
bragged about the fact that it will defi- 
nitely help in areas of underemployment. 
But also, I think it worthy of note that 
my successor, the Republican Governor 
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of Oklahoma, took up where I left off 
and has sought just as vigorously to see 
to it that the project was completed and 
approved by the Federal Government. 
He has also gone about the State brag- 
ging equally as much about his partici- 
pation in the project. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has helped 
me to make a point, which is that Ad- 
ministrator Batt is not to be criticized. 
Nothing I have said is to be understood 
as criticism of him. I know him, and I 
know his abilities. I know he has done 
as well as he can in view of what I re- 
ferred to as expressions from Congress 
and from the States. 

Therefore, I think it is to the credit 
of the former Governor of Oklahoma and 
the present Governor of Oklahoma that 
they do a certain amount of cheering, 
because they were successful in securing 
these funds. 

What I addressed my remarks to was 
not the conduct of ARA officials concern- 
ing little projects like putting sewerage 
into a borough which could not attract 
industries and has a high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

The ARA has said it would give higher 
priority to little projects. It has said 
that when it has already given $337,000 
for an area, it could not doitagain. But 
if there was a little project requiring 
$50,000 or $90,000, perhaps it could help, 
but it does not favor providing money for 
big projects. 

We would like to be able to report that 
we have given more money for numbers 
of smaller projects. So when I point out 
the size of the project, I am more con- 
cerned with what the ARA considers rea- 
sonable than I am with the glamorous 
aspects of the brochure. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As a former 
Democratic Governor of Oklahoma, who 
was eager and enthusiastic about seek- 
ing approval for this project, and know- 
ing also the attitude of the present Re- 
publican Governor of Oklahoma, who is 
equally enthusiastic about it, I am sure 
I could speak for him and say we would 
certainly enjoy welcoming the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania to 
inspect this project in Oklahoma with us. 

Mr. SCOTT. I sometimes grow so 
weary of stressing the advantages of 
Pennsylvania that I may accept the invi- 
tation from the Senator from Oklahoma 
to visit his State. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois has the floor. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not yield time 
to the Senator from New York; I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to call up my amendment to the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that under the 
precedents, an amendment to an amend- 
ment would not be in order until all time 
was either used or yielded back. Does 
either the Senator from Illinois or the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania wish to 
utilize the remainder of his time, or do 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Illinois will yield back the remainder of 
his time on this amendment, I will yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois yields back the re- 
mainder of his time, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yields back the re- 
mainder of his time. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 1, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$15,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,000.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my only 
reason for offering the amendment is to 
get time to speak upon the bill and the 
amendment. I asked for time, as is 
usual, but could not get it. I do not 
blame anyone for that, although it seems 
a little odd that time was yielded back 
rather than used on the amendment. 
But this is just as good a technique as 
any. 

On my own time, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact, is it not, 
that any amendment to a pending 
amendment is in order by any Senator, 
and that Senator may then, under 
unanimous consent, have a half hour of 
time, provided he waits until the time 
on the amendment which is under con- 
sideration by the Senate has either ex- 
pired or has been yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New York please restate 
his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact, is it not, 
that any Senator may move to amend 
any amendment which is under consid- 
eration by the Senate, and that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement he is 
entitled to 15 minutes of time, one-half 
of 30 minutes, once the time on the 
amendment which is under consideration 
has either expired or has been yielded 
back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from New 
York is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say that because I 
served in the other body, and even there 
a Member can always get 5 minutes. 
Here, I am glad to say, even by unani- 
mous consent, he can get 15 minutes, 
sometimes more. I think it is well that 
we all understand that we cannot be cut 
off at any time. I am against filibusters, 
but I am not against the right of Sena- 
tors of the United States to speak. I 
prefer to get time in the usual way, by 
allocation from Senators who control it 
at the moment. But if I cannot, as I 
could not in this case, I wish to make 
it very clear that no Senator can be 
shut off from debating any subject in 
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this Chamber, even under a unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like the Senator 
from New York to understand that I had 
8 minutes Had he asked me 
for time, I would have cheerfully yielded 
him time 


Mr. JAVITS. I understand, but I did 
not wish to intrude upon the Senator be- 
cause he was carrying the laboring oar. 
Be that as it may, I have no feeling 
about it, since I now have an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the bill. 

I shall probably vote for the bill. I 
came back from New York, after a very 
brief round trip, this morning, because I 
thought perhaps my vote might be nec- 
essary to pass the bill. 

I understand that the situation might 
be a little close in some quarters, but 
in fairness to the State I represent, 
which is a great industrial State and 
pays a huge amount of taxes, and in 
fairness to those who would wish to sup- 
port this idea, we should understand 
clearly what we are about. I think the 
situation gets a little fuzzy, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] helps to make 
it very clear. 

The bill is not our only effort to deal 
with unemployment in this country. My 
beloved colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
presides over the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which is engaged in an exhaus- 
tive effort to determine what to do about 
the general unemployment situation in 
the United States, now amounting to 
approximately 5 million. So far, by the 
commitment of resources entrusted to 
the ARA, the ARA says it has employed 
about 69,000 persons. Perhaps with the 
resources we propose to commit to them 
now, they might do better; they might 
bring employment up to 100,000 more. 
Let us assume that they will do so. That 
is still a drop in the bucket compared 
with the unemployment picture in the 
United States. 

Therefore, as a measure to alleviate 
unemployment, the bill would not be 
justified, and I would vote against it. I 
think that would be the proper policy. 
Nor is the bill justified as a measure to 
deal with technological change in farm- 
ing in the United States. We have rural 
redevelopment programs now operating 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has special 
expertise and special techniques to deal 
with those problems. It seems to be the 
popular concept in Government that 
every time we do something of this na- 
ture, we must do it across the board, or 
else it will not accomplish its purpose. 

So, as the French say, we have a pour 
boire. 

The same condition obtains in respect 
to Federal aid to education. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and 
I voted for the proposition that States 
which think they pay the optimum for 
education could not make the grade for 
Federal aid for education. We did not 
get anywhere. 

That seems to be the fashion, but 
that does not make it right. It does not 
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mean we should continue to extend that 
process. 

What the Senator from Illinois is try- 
ing to do is to deal with the hard core 
of unemployment. It is being dealt with 
now by a broader national policy of a 
tax cut, which I favor and the Senator 
from Illinois favors, and by other meas- 
ures. I hope, too, that it may be dealt 
with by a revamping of the antitrust 
laws, to help businesses by taking some 
of the burden off their backs, and things 
of that kind. That is what we are di- 
recting toward the 5 million unemployed. 
In addition, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has given a great deal of time and 
consideration to our fiscal policy, our 
money-management policy, our credit 
policy, and our international balance of 
payments. 

Mr. President, we are extremely timid 
about using the debt of the United States 
in order to do something about the re- 
tardation of the economic development 
of our country. I think we are overtimid 
about that, and are hurting ourselves. 

All these measures have no direct rela- 
tionship to this bill, which is for the 
purpose of dealing with hard-core un- 
employment—for example, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where, technologically, vast areas 
have been made obsolescent by virtue of 
changes in the economic situation. They 
may again be prosperous, for example, 
by means of the development of thermal 
production of steam, underground. But 
the bill is intended to deal with hard- 
core unemployment attributable econom- 
ically to the fact that a community has 
lost an arm and a leg or two arms or two 
legs. On that basis, I support the bill. 

We should see to it that the bill pro- 
vides the amounts needed; and we should 
make sure that there is fair administra- 
tion which is catholic with respect to that 
objective. 

Thus, the bill is a sound one. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is conducive to that end, and, therefore, 
that the bill as thus amended would be 
preferable to the bill without the amend- 
ment. 

I wish to emphasize why I support the 
bill and what the bill is supposed to do. 
I have not heard those points articulated 
sufficiently. 

The bill is important because it is jus- 
tified in terms of using the resources of 
the United States to help meet the prob- 
lem of unemployment, when we are deal- 
ing with hard-core unemployment, on 
the one hand, which is not susceptible 
of being dealt with by making other 
changes in the economic policy of the 
Nation. So we are justified in appor- 
tioning our resources to that extent. 
Furthermore, it is extremely important 
for us to give close attention to the ad- 
ministration of the act, in order to make 
sure that it is used for the purposes for 
which Congress makes the authorization. 

Therefore, I hope all Senators will be 
cognizant of what we are doing and of 
why we propose to make the allocation 
of the resources which are pinpointed to 
that purpose. I also hope the adminis- 
tration will be true to the basic idea of 
the program, which is most important 
to the States. 
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New York State could live without 
this program, of course, although New 
York provides a large proportion of the 
tax revenue of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
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statement by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration showing approved proj- 
ects in New York. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Approved projects, New York State, Area Redevelopment Administration, northeast division 
Dollar amounts in thousands] 


City and type of project 


Amsterdam: 
Milk plant, industrial___.......-...---..-..-----..-- 


Cp te eS es CT ae 
Sewing machine operators, industrial. 
Auburn: 


p 
Cornell (pt. D beet study. 
Cornell (pt. II) sugarbeet study. 
Gloversville: Sewing machine operators. 


Flakeboard Corp. 
Plant utilization study. 


Norfolk: Pulp and pane ae 
Willsboro: ollast te feasibility study 


Section | Aggregate | ARA cost 
cost 


Grant. 


Pending projects, New York State, Area Redevelopment Administration, northeast division 
(Dollars in thousands] 


City and type of project 


Auburn: Sugarbeet plant. 
Plattsburgh: Flexible door plant. 
Watertown: Yacht basin motel. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
I began my statement a little differently, 
in concluding it—with malice toward 
none—I ask unanimous consent that I 
may withdraw my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

The question now recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to the committee 
amendment. All time available under 
the agreement, in connection with de- 
bate on the amendment, has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] to the committee 
amendment. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonHnston], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rretcorr], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Anperson], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[No. 109 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 

Allott Goldwater Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Hruska Saltonstall 
Boggs Javits 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Carlson Keating th 
Cooper Kuchel Tower 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Mechem 
Dominick Miller 


NAYS—60 

Aiken Gruening Mundt 
Bartlett Muskie 
Bayh Hayden Nelson 
Bible 1 Neuberger 
Brewster Holland Pastore 
Burdick H y Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Prouty 
Cannon ackson Proxmire 
Case Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Cotton Kefauver Robertson 

d Kennedy Russell 
Douglas Long, La. Smathers 
Eastland McCarthy Stennis 
Edmondson McClellan Symington 
Ellender McGovern Talmadge 
Engle McIntyre Thurmond 
Ervin McNamara Williams, N.J 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Fulbright Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Oss Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—12 
Anderson Johnston McGee 
Church Long, Mo. Monroney 
Clark Magnuson Ribicoff 
Hart Mansfield Sparkman 
So Mr. Scorr’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to offer an amendment for my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. SMATHERS] and 
myself. I understand the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] has an amendment to offer, 
consideration of which will take only a 
minute or two, and that the Senator is 
due in a committee meeting over which 
he must preside in a few minutes. I am 
willing to yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island provided I am given unani- 
mous consent to do so without losing 
time assigned for consideration of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and of course I shall 
not object—during an earlier colloquy 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois agreed that at the conclusion of 
consideration of the bill he would ac- 
cept a portion of my amendment. I 
wonder if the Senator from Florida would 
consent to my making a motion and ask- 
ing for the acceptance of a portion of 
the amendment. I have in mind no de- 
bate, but taking only about a minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
certainly attempt to cooperate with my 
friend. First I should like to yield briefly 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. If I 
am given unanimous consent, I will yield 
briefly to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
under the same condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his indulgence. 
We have witnesses that have come from 
afar, Weare to meet them at a quarter 
of 2, as the Senator well knows, because 
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he is a member of the subcommittee. 
It will take me only 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment, in behalf of my colleague [Mr. 
PELL] and myself, and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] for himself 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] will be stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Pas- 
TORE for himself and Mr. PELL is as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Paragraph (B) of section 
103(a)(2) of the Housing Act of 1949, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(B) three-fourths of the aggregate net 
project costs of any such projects which are 
located in (i) a municipality having a popu- 
lation of fifty thousand or less according to 
the most recent decennial census, or (ii) a 
municipality situated in an area which, at 
the time the contract or contracts involved 
are entered into or at such earlier time as the 
Administrator may specify in order to avoid 
hardship, is designated as a redevelopment 
area under the second sentence of section 
5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, and’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to all urban 
renewal projects not completed prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would remove an inequity 
which affects 150,000 people in distressed 
areas under the urban renewal program. 
It applies to four cities. 

I have talked with the able chairman 
of the committee. He has agreed to the 
amendment. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] is will- 
ing to accept the amendment. I think 
it is a good amendment. I think the 
Senator from Illinois is ready to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to accept the amendment. I ask 
that it be included in the bill at the ap- 
propriate point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the vote been taken on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote has not been taken. Do Senators 
yield back their time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back whatever 
time I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, sub- 
ject to the same understanding, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. SCOTT. With the consent of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
under some inhibition. I had agreed to 
yield, in order, to the Senator from 
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Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I want to be courteous to 
my friend from Washington. I will yield 
to him after I have yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is not in or- 
der. The Senator from Florida has 
yielded to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I direct 
the attention of the senior Senator from 
Illinois to this request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be amended by the insertion of 
that part of my amendment No. 119 
which begins on page 2, at the begin- 
ning of line 25, and ends on page 3, on 
line 6, with the word “areas”. 

This amendment is cosponsored by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], 

I ask the Senator from Illinois to ac- 
cept the amendment, if he has no 
objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to accept the amendment. I 
think it is a constructive suggestion. I 
ask that it be approved. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a colloquy ap- 
pearing on page 192 of the hearings may 
be included in the Recorp along with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A county rarely has a self-contained econ- 
omy. It is usually part of an economic area. 
Even the labor market areas as presently de- 
fined do not include enough territory. 
Therefore, area planning for economic de- 
velopment is essential. I would urge that 
the Congress give consideration to encour- 
agement of multicounty area planning orga- 
nizations, perhaps through planning grant 
provisions similar to those in section 701 of 
the Housing Act. 

The Area Redevelopment Act is a good in- 
strument. It has stimulated a great deal of 
local initiative and planning. It has created 
jobs. The proposed amendments will 
strengthen it and help it to make an even 
greater contribution to the economy of the 
Nation in the years ahead. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, just what is the pur- 
pose of this part of the amendment? 

Mr. SCOTT. The purpose of this part 
of the amendment is to permit the estab- 
lishment by the Administrator of rede- 
velopment areas by appropriate group- 
ings of such areas, to avoid a certain 
geographical problem of a small com- 
munity on the edge of an area which 
might be excluded. This is an attempt 
to bring in certain geographic areas. 
For example, one small community 
might be in another area. This amend- 
ment would permit appropriate rede- 
velopment by geographic rules. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it mean—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is out of order. The Chair has 
not heard the amendment stated. The 
Chair instructs the clerk to state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT]. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to offer as an amendment the por- 
tion of the amendment of Mr. Scort, No. 
119, beginning in line 25, on page 2, down 
to and including the word “areas” in line 
6 on page 3, as follows: 

Counties or other areas which qualify as 
“redevelopment areas“ under the preceding 
provisions of this subsection may be grouped 
into appropriate redevelopment areas; and 
the Secretary in his discretion may include 
in any redevelopment area designated under 
this subsection contiguous counties or parts 
thereof in order to form economic develop- 
ment areas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield back 
the floor to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. If I have the permission 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Vermont to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania a question 
and for a reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would this amendment 
mean that redevelopment areas might 
be created so that, if they happened to 
be in different States, an area in Ver- 
mont might be included along with an 
area in Pennsylvania or Illinois? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not intended that 
areas in different States shall be in- 
cluded, although the Senator from Illi- 
nois can explain. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the language 
would permit it to be done. I can see 
certain advantages to it, because it 
would permit the Appalachian area to be 
considered as a whole, which is impor- 
tant, because it covers parts of the States 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, sections of Virginia, and extends 
downward. So the amendment would 
permit an integrated program for the 
Appalachian region. I think this is very 
constructive. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the granite business 
were in a terrific slump, would this lan- 
guage permit areas in North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Georgia, to be included 
together? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; they must be 
relatively contiguous. 

Mr. AIKEN. They have to be rela- 
tively contiguous; a few miles apart. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator 
knows the kind of protection I am look- 
ing for. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The language is not 
“relatively contiguous,” but contiguous. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to yield to the Senator from Wash- 
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ington [Mr. Macnuson] with the same 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day was the 25th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It has had a long, successful 
history as an agency of the Government 
in the field of aviation. The Senator 
from Washington happens to be chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, which 
handles aviation matters. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monronexy] happens to be chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Aviation. A lunch- 
eon was being held, which was at- 
tended by many dignitaries in the avia- 
tion industry. We were invited to attend 
it. I suppose we were expected to 
make a few appropriate remarks. We 
got there, but found there was going to 
be a vote, so we rushed back. We were 
in the doorway, or at least coming off 
the elevator, when the regular order was 
called for, so we missed the vote. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Oklahoma had a pair. For the record, 
I wish to state that had I been present 
and been able to vote, I would have voted 
“nay.” We missed the luncheon to come 
back to cast our votes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as the 
Senator who asked for the regular order, 
I certainly would not have done so if 
I had known that the Senator from 
Washington had left a good luncheon to 
come a long distance in order to vote, 
because I would have known that that 
would be a deprivation. I am glad the 
matter has been clarified for the record. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether the luncheon was any good, but 
the occasion demanded our presence. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, once 
more, under the same conditions, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 


‘yield momentarily to the Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS SPEECH 


Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from 
Florida. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
two Associated Press articles concern- 
ing a claim by Congressman ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., that he rewrote 
half of President Kennedy’s civil rights 
message to the Congress last week. One 
article is datelined Long Beach, Calif., 
and was printed in South Carolina news- 
papers on Saturday, June 22, 1963. The 
other article is datelined Washington 
and was printed in South Carolina news- 
papers on Sunday, June 23, 1963. The 
second article reports that the White 
House had no comment on Congressman 
POWELL's claim. 

Mr. President, I have received nu- 
merous communications demanding an 
answer from the White House as to 
whether Congressman PowELL did or 
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did not rewrite or even help rewrite half 
of the President’s civil rights message. 
This is a burning question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which must be answered with 
either an unequivocal yes or no reply. 

The American people have a right to 
know what part Congressman POWELL 
played, if any, in the drafting of this, 
the most extreme and far-reaching civil 
rights program ever presented to the 
Congress by a President of the United 
States. I have asked the White House 
for an answer to this question. A phone 
call from my office this morning revealed 
that the “no comment” still stands at 
the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these articles and a brief editorial from 
the Greenville Piedmont of June 25, 
1963, be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Waite House SILENT: PowELL CLAIMS HE 
REWROTE KENNEDY’s RIGHTS SPEECH 


WasHINGTON.—The White House had no 
comment Saturday on a claim by Negro 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., 
that he rewrote half of President Kennedy’s 
shine rights message to Congress earlier this 
week. 

PowELL, speaking Friday night in Long 
Beach, Calif., at a banquet sponsored by the 
Committee for PowELL and the Long Beach 
Community Baptist Church, said that Ken- 
nedy’s message was “the greatest civil rights 
statement since the Emancipation Procla- 
mation.” 

He added, “The President had no inten- 
tion of including many of the points that 
he did in his message. I rewrote half of his 
speech for him the night before it was de- 
livered before Congress. 

PowELL also criticized what he called the 
fragmentation of the Negro desegregation 
movement. He said he would issue a call 
for a summit meeting of Negro leaders in 
erer and offer his services as moder- 
ator. 

He said he approved of the Negro demon- 
strations planned for Monday in Los An- 
geles. “All of these demonstrations not 
only should continue,” PowWEIL said, “but 
should increase in frequency.” 

Only about 150 persons attended the ban- 


quet although provisions were made for 
1,500. 


— 


REPRESENTATIVE POWELL Says HE WROTE 
RIGHTS TALK 


Lone BACH, Catrr.—Negro Congressman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, In. claims that he re- 
wrote half of President Kennedy’s civil rights 
message to Congress earlier this week. 

Speaking at a banquet sponsored by the 
“Committee for Powe.” and the Long Beach 
Community Baptist Church, Powe, said 
that Kennedy’s message was “the greatest 
civil rights statement since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 

“The President had no intention of in- 
cluding many of the points that he did in his 
message,” POwELL claimed, “I rewrote half 
of his speech for him the night before it was 
delivered before Congress.” 

A dinner for 1,500 was set up but only 150 
persons attended. 

Powe, also criticized the fragmentation 
of the Negro desegregation movement. He 
said he would issue a call for a summit meet- 
ing of Negro leaders when he returns to 
Washington today and offer his services as 
moderator. 
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He said he approved of the Negro demon- 
strations planned for Monday in Los Angeles, 
“All of these demonstrations not only should 
continue,” POWELL said, but should increase 
in frequency.” 

Is THE WILL or POWELL BEING THRUST ON 
Sour? 

S-o-0-0 ADAM CLAYTON POWELL rewrote half 
of the President's civil rights message to 
Congress last week? 

The Negro Congressman from Harlem said 
that before a rally in his honor—and the 
White House hasn't denied it. 

Hear POWELL: 

“The President had no intention of includ- 
ing many of the points he did in his mes- 
sage. I rewrote half of his speech for him 
the night before it was delivered before 
Congress.” 

In the absence of any comment from the 
White House it is impossible to judge 
whether PowELL is telling the precise truth. 
But, this is clear: All of the message, with 
its provisions for further harassment and re- 
pression for the white South, could well 
have been written by Powe tt, possibly with 
assists from Martin Luther King, Roy 
Wilkins, and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1163) to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will permit my ed 
colleague and me to now call up and dis- 
pose of an amendment which we have 
had pending for 2 days while we have 
tried to show courtesy to everyone. I ask 
that the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 20 and 21, insert a new 
section as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 5(a) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The Secretary shall 
also designate as a ‘redevelopment area’ any 
area within the United States where the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that a condition 
of substantial unemployment has existed for 
at least nine of the preceding twelve calen- 
dar months, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare certifies to the Sec- 
retary that the number of Cuban refugees 
residing in such area has equaled fifty thou- 
sand or more for one of the two preceding 
calendar years.” 

Renumber succeeding sections accordingly. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve Senators realize that this amend- 
ment is designed to take care of an 
extraordinary situation existing in Flor- 
ida at the present time. I hope there will 
never be another such situation as that 
now existing in Dade County, Fla., 
and in a part of Broward County, Fla., 
due to the influx of large numbers of 
Cuban refugees. 

The statistics which I hold in my hand 
were compiled by the Florida Industrial 
Commission, based on a survey made in 
March of this year, 1963. They show 
that in Dade County at that time—and 
this does not take into consideration 
smaller numbers in Broward County— 
there were 43,300 unemployed persons of 
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employable age; 24,000 of them were 
our own people of employable age and 
19,300 were Cuban refugees of employ- 
able age. Of the 24,000 of our own peo- 
ple, a very substantial number, probably 
much more than half, although I do not 
have the exact figures, represent dis- 
placement of our own people in modest 
positions, such as elevator operators, 
porters in hotels, custodial workers and 
positions of that kind, by Cuban refugees. 

I am advised that the problem among 
our own people is largely among employ- 
ees in those modest positions, and in 
domestic positions such as maids in ho- 
tels, and the like, and that it largely 
relates to members of the colored race 
who are generally employed in those po- 
sitions, who want to be employed, and 
who live in that area. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator for a question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It has been ru- 
mored, and we have read, that the Negro 
workers, in the Miami area particularly, 
have been displaced from their jobs in 
hotels and restaurants by Cuban refu- 
gees. Is this a fact? 

Mr. HOLLAND. To a very large ex- 
tent that is the fact. I can state it from 
my own knowledge only in a limited way, 
but I have personally talked with the 
Cuban elevator operators in the hotel 
where I customarily stay in Miami, all 
of whom were Cuban refugees. I know 
that before the refugee problem arose, 
our own people ran these elevators, cer- 
tain shifts with white people and others 
with colored. 

I know also from my observation in 
the hotel that positions such as maids, 
which were formerly filled by Negro 
women are now filled by Cuban women. 

I have no complaint at all about the 
quality of the service being rendered. 
However, the fact remains that large 
numbers of our own people have been 
displaced from positions of modest em- 
ployment by this problem, which is not 
a local problem at all but a national 
problem, because it is under a national 
policy that we have accepted between 
150,000 and 200,000 of these refugees. 
I understand that now somewhere be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 are still in the 
Greater Miami area alone. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to add fur- 
ther to the answer my colleague made 
to the question of the Senator from West 
Virginia. This particular problem is in 
my home county. I can make a cate- 
gorical answer to the Senator’s question 
in the affirmative. There is no question 
but that there are many numbers of 
Negroes who are now unemployed as a 
direct result of the fact that Cuban refu- 
gees have gone into these positions. 
They found, in many respects, what the 
wages were and offered to do the job for 
less than the Negro employee, with the 
result that we have this large unemploy- 
ment situation. It is a problem of na- 
tional concern and scope. It is the result 
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of necessary national policy and action, 
The burden is a heavy load for Dade 
County to bear. Its facilities are and 
have been overtaxed. The area needs 
help and needs it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my col- 
league. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower], whom I 
see on his feet. 

Mr. TOWER. I control the time in 
opposition to the amendment. I am 
sure the Senator from Florida does not 
wish to yield to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought the Sena- 
tor wished me to yield for a question. 

Mr. TOWER. I have already asked 
it privately, and it has been answered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall conclude as 
rapidly as I can. I wish to reiterate, 
the problem is a national problem, not 
a local problem. It has completely up- 
set the economic employment balance in 
that area of my State. 

We have tried through other means 
to obtain relief from this problem. One 
of our colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives offered an amendment, pro- 
Posing that an additional sum of $50 
million be used exclusively in connection 
with this problem. The House commit- 
tee turned that amendment down. 

My distinguished colleague from Flor- 
ida and I have offered this amendment 
with complete conviction that if there 
is any area in the country that is en- 
titled to be regarded now as one of seri- 
ous unemployment not largely related 
to its own economic problems at all, 
this is most certainly such an area. 

All of Dade County and much of Brow- 
ard County, which constitute the princi- 
pal area that suffers from this problem 
and the only area in the United States 
which now has more than 50,000 such 
refugees—and the amendment would 
limit relief to areas having 50,000 or 
more refugees—are in a difficult situa- 
tion, not of their own making which 
must be resolved if serious economic dis- 
tress is not to continue. 

As I have stated, according to our most 
recent information, 100,000 to 150,000 
refugees are still there, many of whom 
are displacing our own people—who need 
work—from their jobs. 

Fortunately, we have made much 
progress on a major project in Greater 
Miami, which, with the stimulation of 
ARA funds, can swiftly provide a suffi- 
cient number of jobs to relieve the ex- 
cessive unemployment in that area. 

This project is Interama, a permanent 
Inter-American Trade and Cultural Cen- 
ter. Interama is under the close super- 
vision of an agency of the State of 
Florida. Already, the city of Miami, 
Dade County, and the State of Florida 
have contributed assets worth many 
millions of dollars—including the site 
of 1,700 acres, access roads and other 
facilities. The State agency has floated 
a bond issue of $21 million with which 
further development of the project is 
now proceeding. 

In my opinion, the granting of ARA 
funds to Interama for the construction 
of facilities will make every dollar of 
Federal funds generate many dollars of 
additional expenditures by non-Federal 
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sources on this great project as well as 
help relieve the severe unemployment ex- 
isting in that area. 

In addition, there are quite a number 
of smaller but worthy projects other 
than this one. They are already in 
hand, with all the engineering and the 
specification work completed, and are 
ready to move if Federal loans and 
grants are made available by ARA. 

Mr. President, it is my distinct hope 
that this amendment to the act may be 
adopted. 

One other thing: I have a compli- 
ment to pass on to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. When the act was 
first before Congress, a map was placed 
in the Chamber and was discussed by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovetas]. I called attention to the 
fact that four counties in Florida were 
included among those which were to be 
ministered to under the act, but which 
I felt had no possible justification to be 
imeluded. They were the counties of 
Leon, where our capital, Tallahassee, is 
located; Gadsden, one of the most pros- 
perous agricultural counties in the State; 
Alachua, where the State University is 
located; and Escambia, where the great 
naval air training station is located. I 
so stated on the floor of the Senate. 

I am glad to note that in the adminis- 
tration of the act, those counties and 
similar ones which were included in the 
first classification as appropriate coun- 
ties for the use of this program have 
been eliminated. I therefore compliment 
the ARA upon that. 

However, in my State, there are com- 
plaints that the ARA program has been 
used to take away certain industrial 
projects from prosperous areas of the 
State, areas not included in the program, 
to be given to other areas which are 
included, in order to get the advantage 
of the low rates of interest available 
on Government loans. 

I hope that the improvement of the 
program, which I have already men- 
tioned will continue, because I believe 
there are reasons for seeking an improve- 
ment of the program. I am asking for 
this amendment with the expectation of 
supporting the act, and with the even 
greater expectation and hope that the 
program will be improved as its admin- 
istration continues. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, there is a 
direct antipirating provision in the act, 
governing industrial and commercial 
loans. That will be carried out under 
section 5 or section 6. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
the present act contains a provision to 
prevent pirating across State lines. I 
was talking about pirating within our 
own State. 

Incidentally, I am told by certain of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the reason for their 
change of vote this time on the exten- 
sion of the act, as compared with their 
position when the act was first passed, 
was that very thing—pirating from one 
county of our State to another. It is 
that fact to which I am referring, rather 
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than pirating across State lines. I 
thoroughly disapprove of that, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senate accepted 
an amendment yesterday that is more 
stringent than the present provision 
dealing with training. It was proposed 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE]. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion should be given instructions—and 
I hope this debate will create a parlia- 
mentary history—not to encourage pi- 
rating inside a State any more than 
pirating between States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in that hope. I ap- 
preciate his expression. 

I observe my colleague from Florida 
on his feet. Does he seek the floor, or 
does he wish me to yield to him? 


colleague from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I hope the able 
Senator from Illinois will accept the 
amendment and that subsequently the 
Senate will approve the amendment, as 
it has been outlined by my colleague 
from Florida. 

This is a very serious situation, so 
far as the southern end of Florida is 
concerned. We do not feel that it is 
a problem that necessarily results from 
our own omissions or lack of commis- 
sions. On the contrary, it is an unfor- 
tunate situation which has occurred from 
necessary Federal action taken as the 
result of the Communist situation in 
Cuba. 

A unique and serious economic condi- 
tion currently exists in Dade and 
Broward Counties by virtue of the influx 
of Cuban refugees. This is the result 
of national policy and action. The na- 
ture of this problem is national in scope. 

While we are all sympathetic with 
those who seek freedom on our shores, 
the influx of the Cuban refugees has 
placed a terrific burden on the citizens 
and the facilities of Dade and Broward 
Counties. At the present time there are 
in the Dade County area, over 100,000 
Cuban refugees. 

I feel quite confident that all of us 
can agree that the responsibility for seek- 
ing an effective solution to this program 
is one which should be shared not only by 
Dade County, but by the National Gov- 
ernment, as well. 

The present situation has reached such 
proportion that one of the ways in which 
we can begin to resolve it is to make it 
possible, through the pending proposal, 
for Dade and Broward Counties to bene- 
fit from the provisions of the Area Re- 
development Act. 

Let me cite some figures to bring the 
existing problem of serious concern clear- 
ly into focus. 

In 1961, the U.S. unemployment rate 
was 6.7 percent of the total work force. 

In Dade County, it was 9.8 percent, or 
a total of 43,500 unemployed. 

In 1962, the national unemployment 
rate was 5.6 percent of the total force. 
In Dade County, it was 9.8 percent, or a 
total of 44,500 unemployed. 

Through 1962, there were approxi- 
mately 105,000 Cuban refugees in Dade 
County who had not been resettled to 
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other parts of the country. Of this to- 
tal, 32,000 heads of families or single 
persons are unemployed. I might point 
out that the figure of 105,000 may ac- 
tually be larger because it ineludes only 
those who register with the Cuban Ref- 
ugee Center. Many Cubans have not 
done so because there is no requirement 
that they register. 

The consequences of such a high rate 
of unemployment in the community is 
obviously clear. 

It has resulted in a decline in salaries 
one Dee earned by those able to secure 
work, 

It has resulted in a sharp decline in 
housing construction In 1959, housing 
construction in Dade County reached a 
high of 11,800 units. In 1962, it dropped 
to 5,000 units. 

I am advised that there has also been 
a sharp increase in the number of mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

These are just some of the serious 
economic conditions brought about by 
the large influx of Cuban refugees in 
this area. I think, by and large, the 
citizens of Dade County are to be con- 
gratulated for the manner in which they 
have coped with the situation, Their 
facilities are taxed to the limit. They 
now need help. 

I have been assured by the local offi- 
cials that if it is possible for Dade County 
and Broward County to become eligible 
under the provisions of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, the county is prepared to 
participate fully in the program and to 
take immediate steps to deal with and 
alleviate the problems resulting from 
national policy and action. 

More than a score of public works 
such as sewage systems and hospital and 
health facilities are ready to be acti- 
vated. One project that is already un- 
derway would provide facilities needed 
by Interama, a permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade and Cultural Center in Mi- 
ami, under the supervision of a State 
authority. Interama’s objectives parallel 
those of the Alliance for Progress. When 
Interama becomes an operating reality 
it will generate more than 100,000 per- 
manent jobs for Americans and Cubans 

e. 

Under the Area Redevelopment Act, 
the State authority could finance for a 
small fraction of the cost involved—the 
basic facilities needed to trigger large 
expenditures from the other sources. 

In my estimation no other project 
would require such small Federal funds 
and yet generate so many economic 
benefits, and at the same time substan- 
tially reduce the current large outlay 
for the relief of Cuban refugees for 
whom Interama would provide employ- 
ment. 

My distinguished colleague from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAN D]! and I feel that 
favorable action on the pending pro- 
posal is in line with the objectives of 
the Area Redevelopment Act and will 
assist not only Dade County and Bro- 
ward County, but the Nation as well in 
coping effectively with a very difficult 
and delicate situation. ; 

T sincerely hope that the Senator from 
Illinois will accept the pending amend- 
ment and that thereafter the Senate 
will approve his recommendation. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comments of my distinguished colleague. 
This has been a joint effort on the part 
of both of us from the beginning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. I think he hit 
the nail on the head when he said that 
this is a national problem. It is just 
that. It is a problem that does not be- 
long to Floridians alone. It is on the 
national doorstep. We must cope with 
it; we must work to resolve it. But it 
is a problem that has been created by 
the national policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am indeed sorry that I shall not be 
able to support the bill. I shall vote 
against it because I consider it to be one 
of the most outrageous pork barre] bills 
that Congress has ever passed in all its 
history. It lacks guidelines; it lacks 
definiteness. We will never get out of 
the money that is being proposed to be 
spent $1 of benefits for every $20 that 
will be expended. Therefore, I shall 
have to vote against the bill. 

But I wish to make it very clear that 
I think the Cuban refugee situation in- 
volves a national obligation. It is too 
bad that the Senate cannot pass an 
authorization bill recognizing that this 
is a national problem, so as to remedy 
the situation in some way, because it will 
continue to be with us for a long time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I reluc- 
tantly oppose the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished and learned Senator from 
Florida, whose leadership I have followed 
on many matters, and whose parliamen- 
tary skill and great knowledge I have al- 
ways admired. 

We must concede that we have some 
responsibility to care for Cuban refugees 
in this country. They are very often the 
victims of circumstances that are not of 
their own making; indeed, they are the 
victims of circumstances that I think 
we might say are somewhat of our own 

, because of our own failure to 
deal effectively with the Cuban problem. 

However, it seems to me that we must 
consider a broader question, namely, the 
question of Cuban policy. Would it not 
be possible, if the amendment were 
adopted, that the action which is pro- 
posed could be interpreted to mean that 
we accept the refugee status of the Cuban 
people as permanent? Could it not be 
interpreted to mean that it is the intent 
of the Congress to do nothing about re- 
storing the government of the Republic 
of Cuba to the people of Cuba? 

Perhaps this might be only another 
act on the part of the Government of the 
United States that would be a demoraliz- 
ing factor to the Cuban people, because 
it would appear that we were accepting 
their situation as a permanent one. I 
think we ought to provide appropriate 
programs for the Cuban refugees, but I 
do not think it should be done under the 
jurisdiction of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I, 
too, regret that I shall have to oppose 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. However, it seems to me that we 
shall be in the middle of a foreign policy 
situation if we inject this amendment 
into the Area Redevelopment Act. 

I have said before that I am not in 
favor of the bill; but I do favor trying 
to improve it. I am concerned that if 
we try to place this amendment in the 
bill, we will create an atmosphere which 
would indicate that the Cubans them- 
selves will be in the United States in- 
definitely. 

What we should be trying to do is to 
have the administration announce a 
policy which will give the Cubans a 
chance to go back to their own country. 
We have not done that. That is exactly 
what some of us have been talking about 
in the Senate on at least four occasions 
in the last two weeks. It seems to me 
it is imperative that we develop such a 
policy, but this is the kind of step which 
would lead us away from doing so. But 
we have not done it. 

This is exactly what we have been 
talking about on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on at least four occasions in the 
past several weeks. It seems to me that 
it is imperative to develop a policy; but 
I believe that this amendment is only 
one more step which would lead us away 
from doing so. 

Furthermore, this amendment was 
submitted in the committee, although it 
was not considered there when it was 
first submitted. It was rejected in the 
committee the last time it was offered 
there. 

So we have some precedent for say- 
ing that this problem should be dealt 
with by means of a separate bill, of a 
different type—a bill which would be 
supported by all Senators who are in 
favor of having the refugees taken care 
of. Thus, the vote would be taken in 
that context, and also in connection with 
a policy of providing them with an op- 
portunity to return to their own country, 
which is what we really want to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the intent of the 
area redevelopment legislation to pro- 
vide temporary jobs, or is the objective 
permanent employment? 

Mr. TOWER. It is my understand- 
ing that the entire concept of the ARA 
is to try to boost the economy generally 
in areas which are in a state of economic 
recession and distress, and that the leg- 
islation is supposed to have a long-range 
effect, rather than to provide a short- 
range program. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is held out as a long- 
range or permanent means of providing 
a necessary program in the area in which 
it operates; is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. It is supposed to 
be the “seed corn” idea—to help them 
gain some new starts, to help their econ- 
omy, and to have long-range aspects. 
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Mr. CURTIS. But can such legislation 
be included in the category of legislation 
for programs which deal with problems 
considered to be temporary? 

Mr. TOWER. I think that is very defi- 
nitely indicated in this case, because this 
amendment appears to me to provide re- 
lief in a temporary situation, whereas 
the entire concept of the ARA legislation 
is to deal with a long-range situation 
and to provide permanent improvement. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield two minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I, too, hesitate to op- 
pose the position taken by the distin- 
guished Senators from Florida. 

When they made a joint statement to 
our committee, the following was a por- 
tion of it: 

A unique and serious economic condition 
currently exists in Dade County by virtue of 
the influx of Cuban refugees. This, as the 
committee knows, is the result of national 
policy and action, 


I ask myself, What is the “national 
policy and action” which was testified to 
at our committee hearing? If there is to 
be a program of freedom in the Ameri- 
cas, such as the Monroe Doctrine pro- 
claims, that is one thing. If it is to be a 
policy of appeasement and vacillation, 
that is quite different. 

If our policy toward Cuba is never to 
liberate it, never to return Cuba to the 
status of a free nation, our country prob- 
ably has the responsibility of providing 
assistance and development to the Dade 
County area. 

But it seems to me this would be a dan- 
gerous precedent to establish. I believe 
that if we attach to a bill such as the 
pending one an amendment giving rec- 
ognition to the unemployment status of 
150,000 Cuban refugees, we shall do a 
disservice to the Senate and to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill to the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Florida is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand the feeling of my 
distinguished friends who have spoken 
in opposition to this amendment, let me 
call their attention to several points: 

First of all, Florida did not ask to be 
put into this situation. 

Second, Florida would be very glad 
to be relieved of it at any time. 

Florida is very close to Cuba; and 
refugees, to the extent of nearly 200,000, 
have come to Florida under the policies 
of this Nation. I think they are good 
policies. Under them, we grant asylum 
to such refugees. Our area, which is 
closest to Cuba, has appealed to the 
Cuban refugees as one in which they 
would like to stay, because they live in 
daily hope of returning to their nearby 
homes. We hope that their hope may be 
speedily realized. 

While they are in Florida, if they are 
permitted to seek employment there— 
and they are, under our national poli- 
cies—they are displacing thousands of 
our citizens; and those thousands of our 
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citizens are just as much entitled, we 
believe, to the consideration of the Sen- 
ate and to the consideration of the Na- 
tion as are the thousands of citizens who 
are unemployed because of other causes, 
in other areas of the Nation. That is 
the only reason why we request the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

We requested it on a different basis in 
the House of Representatives; our re- 
quest was that a separate fund be estab- 
lished, to be spent in this field. That 
was denied. 

So it seems to us that this is the only 
way to meet the problem. 

So far as a permanent program is 
concerned, the Senator knows that we, 
more than anyone else in the Nation, 
want it to be only temporary, because we 
do not want a continuation of the situ- 
ation of overcrowding and of having 
thousands of jobs for our people taken 
away from them, and having our schools 
crowded. Twenty-two thousand chil- 
dren of refugees are in our public schools, 
and, as was stated some time ago, ap- 
proximately 4,000 of them are in our 
parochial schools. The situation is 
serious. 

The only thing we can do, to help show 
that we understand the problem, is to 
take action to put our unemployed citi- 
zens there on a parity with unemployed 
people in other parts of the Nation. 
With a ratio of unemployment of about 
10 percent, if we are not entitled to relief 
under the act, there is no appropriate 
field for the act to operate in. 

So I hope Senators will permit this 
amendment to be added to the act. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would be glad to 
support a bill brought within the context 
of this purpose and dealing specifically 
with this issue. 

But by proceeding by means of the 
pending amendment to the committee 
amendment, we would be working 
through the back door and would be 
injecting an entirely different problem 
into the problem dealt with by the Area 
Redevelopment Act itself; and I cannot 
support such an amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s attitude; but I 
point out that this is a program which 
the Nation established to take care of 
situations in areas in which there is 
heavy and continued unemployment. 
We have that situation in our State— 
not due to any fault of ours, but due toa 
national policy. In that situation, why 
should not our State participate in the 
program? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes yielded by the Senator from Illi- 
nois have expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that I concur in the views 
expressed by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick]. I would be among the 
first to concede the great need and the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But I wonder whether it would 
be more appropriate to pass a more com- 
prehensive measure which would deal 
with this specific problem and would 
cover other refugee problems. I know, 
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of course, that no problem of the in- 
tensity of the Cuban refugee problem 
does exist. 

Senators will remember that there was 
a considerable influx of Hungarian refu- 
gees after the rape of Hungary by the 
Soviet Union; and there are likely to be 
similar problems. Would it not be better 
to have a separate bill with which to 
deal with refugee problems of this type, 
rather than to include such an amend- 
ment in a bill in this field? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield one mo- 
ment to me, so that I may answer? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It might be better to 
enact some provision of a long-range 
nature; but we did not have this problem 
in connection with the Hungarian refu- 
gees, because they were scattered quickly 
throughout the Nation, whereas that is 
not the case with this particular group 
of refugees—the largest group of refu- 
gees ever received in our country. 

In the meantime, while such a program 
is being devised, is it appropriate to leave 
tens of thousands of our own people un- 
employed? I think it is not. I think 
the question answers itself. 

So I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Florida; I seek information. Does 
the United States now contribute any 
funds toward the support of the Cuban 
refugee families? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Federal Govern- 
ment does contribute. It pays 60 per- 
cent of the school cost of the 22,000 
school children who are in our public 
schools. We in Florida are paying the 
other 40 percent, and we are not now 
asking for that money back. We have 
some responsibilities in connection with 
the situation. So far as subsistence is 
concerned, a dole is handed out to those 
people. Other programs have been set 
up by the Federal Government to help 
them, such as adult education to train 
them in our language. The Federal 
Government covers that expense. But 
when it comes down to brass tacks, that 
community, which is the host commu- 
nity, has problems that are so much 
greater than the total of Federal aid 
that is given there is no comparison of 
the two. We are trying to bring that 
part of the country into this program 
because it is the only program that we 
have, and because I think that our peo- 
ple are as much entitled to considera- 
tion as anyone else if we are going to 
have such a program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol. 
LAND] will be agreed to. The Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees 
has heard much testimony with respect 
to the problem in Miami, Dade County, 
and Florida. 

It is all very well to talk about 
bringing a special bill to the Senate to 
provide for particular situations. Sena- 
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tors who have been in the Senate much 
longer than I will indicate that that is 
a very unlikely possibility. As a nation 
we have an opportunity to respond to a 
region of our country whose perform- 
ance has been exceptionally fine. I 
would hope that any city in America 
would respond as warmly, as construc- 
tively and as responsibly as have Miami 
and Dade County if faced with a sim- 
ilar situation. But none save Miami 
has ever been put to the test. Now is 
the time when all of us can reflect our 
deep appreciation of the role that Miami 
has played in putting a face on America 
which is good and fine. I hope very 
much that the amendment will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment was never formally pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. I hope very 
much that it will be adopted. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out and“. 

On page 5, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert in lieu 
thereof “; and”. 

On page 5, between lines 8 and 9, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(11) No such assistance shall be extended 
to any foreign concern to establish plants or 
facilities, or to establish or expand branch 
plants or facilities, in the United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment with sev- 
eral Senators. It is substantially similar 
to one which was adopted by the House 
during consideration of the bill, and be- 
fore the House voted the entire bill down. 
I think that this might be a subject of 
some interest to a great many Senators. 
What has happened is that members of 
the ARA, in an effort to try to make sure 
that it is covering the field with maxi- 
mum efficiency, have gone to countries 
overseas and have indicated to those 
countries that ARA money is available 
for foreign industries to relocate in the 
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United States in competition with our 
own industry. I have before me the In- 
formation News Service of September 10, 
1962, published by the Department of 
Commerce, in which the subject is gone 
into at some length. I believe some of 
the material may be of interest. 

Dr. Harold L. Sheppard, who is As- 
sistant Administrator for ARA opera- 
tions, made a tour through five European 
countries in early August of 1962. He 
held a series of conferences with top- 
level banking and industrial groups and 
with commercial attaché personnel in 
United States embassies in Italy, Ger- 
many, Sweden, the Netherlands, and 
France. Mr. Frank Sheaffer, of the De- 
partment of Commerce office of Interna- 
tional Investment, covered Belgium and 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Sheppard said that interest in 
ARA and its program runs high in Eu- 
ropean commercial and industrial circles. 

The article goes on to show the ad- 
vantages to the European communities 
in having them come over here and ob- 
tain loans from the ARA, which funds 
are obtained from the taxpayers of the 
United States, at subsidized interest 
rates in order to enable them to locate 
in our country. 

Senators will be quite surprised also 
to know that the Department of Com- 
merce, through the ARA, has arranged 
conferences around the world to discuss 
the subject. It has published feature 
articles in the financial publications. De- 
scriptions of ARA’s provisions for eco- 
nomic expansion will also be given to 
information media sponsored by the vari- 
ous European industrial federations. 

Some time ago Representative LIPS- 
coms, of California, wrote to ARA to de- 
termine whether or not the act permitted 
loans and grants of that kind to foreign 
companies doing business in the United 
States or moving in to do business here. 
He received a reply under date of Oc- 
tober 30, 1962, which reads in part as 
follows: 

The act neither explicitly or implicitly 
prohibits rendering financial assistance to 
foreign firms. It is generally recognized 
that, in the absence of an express or implied 
prohibition, a statute should be so inter- 
preted as to accomplish its objectives in the 
most effective manner. 


The letter is signed by Mr. H. W. Wil- 
liams, Acting Administrator of the ARA. 

A subsequent letter was sent to Repre- 
sentative Lipscoms on March 22, 1963, 
which was in reply to his questions as to 
what type of industries might be inter- 
-ested in coming here to establish them- 
selves with our tax money. He received 
the following information: 

Some of the industries represented by 
companies which have made inquiries to us 
are: furniture, automobile, drug and chemi- 
cal, hydraulic equipment for industry, con- 
struction equipment, packaging machinery, 
airport ground arrestors, batteries, picture 
frames and moldings, fancy metal boxes— 
candy containers, dry copy office machines, 
paper collater, automatic sand spreader, 
special valves for pipelines. 


Every single one of those industries 
would be in competition with American 
firms; and, if the amendment were not 
adopted, every single one of them would 
be assisted by American taxpayers’ 
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funds to come to our country at subsi- 
dized interest rates. 

I have grave difficulty in seeing why 
we should go this route at all. Iam very 
hopeful that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dover as] will support 
the amendment, as I feel it has real 
merit. As I have said, it was adopted in 
the House in a teller count prior to the 
defeat of the ARA bill in the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the amendment 
affect anyone who sought to acquire 
patent rights from a European country 
if the goods were produced or manu- 
factured in this country? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No. The amend- 
ment is restricted to the grant of aid to 
a foreign company itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment would 
then prevent giving aid to the foreign 
company itself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No punitive measure 
would be imposed. 

Mr. DOMINICE. No punitive meas- 
ure of any kind would be imposed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the ARA funds? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under the ARA 
funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 
—— yield back their remaining 

e 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Presideni, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield back any time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 111, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 
23, after the period it is proposed to add 
the following: 

Said section 5(b) is further amended by— 
91555 inserting (1)“ immediately after 

(2) striking out “subsection” wherever it 
appears in the second and fourth sentences 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph”; 

(3) inserting after the word “factors” in 
the third sentence the following: “the num- 
ber of farm operators or farm workers work- 
ing off the farm one hundred or more days 
during the previous year,”; 

(4) striking out in the last sentence “In 

these determinations” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “In making determinations 
under this paragraph and paragraph (2) of 
this subsection,”; and 

(5) adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“(2) The Secretary shall also designate as 
“redevelopment areas” those areas within 
the United States which do not meet the re- 
quirements set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section or paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion but which he determines, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Agriculture, are 
areas (A) in which farming is a major indus- 
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try, (B) in which there has been a substan- 
tial decrease (or in which there is a continu- 
ing substantial decrease) in the number of 
persons engaged in farming as a major 
source of their income or livelihood, and 
(C) from which there has been a substantial 
migration (or from which there is a con- 
tinuing substantial migration) of such per- 
sons, as a result of which a condition of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment exists or is aggravated in 
other areas.” f 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
add another factor to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Administrator in de- 
termining whether or not an agricultural 
area is entitled to consideration for Area 
Redevelopment Act funds. The addi- 
tional factor would be the number of 
farm operators or farmworkers working 
off the farm 100 or more days during the 
previous year. It is a factor which is 
being taken into account, I understand, 
in other areas of our Government. That 
was the reason for using the phrase “100 
or more days.” 

This would not add a great deal, but 
I think it is a significant factor which 
should be taken into account. 

This is not the main thrust of my 
amendment. The main thrust of my 
amendment can be found on page 2. It 
was brought about by the realization that 
although we have a problem we have not 
been seeking a solution to that problem 
in quite a proper manner. It seems to 
me that not only must we work on the 
problem itself, but also we must work 
on the cause of the problem. 

We all know that one of the causes of 
chronic unemployment has been a tre- 
mendous decline in farm population. 
During 1961 and 1962 1,340,000 farmers 
and their families left the farms. Dur- 
ing the same period 340,000 farm opera- 
tors and farmworkers left the farms. 

Some of those people retired, but the 
great bulk of them went into the cities 
and towns seeking employment. It seems 
to me rather unwise for us to limit our 
area redevelopment activities only to 
areas of chronic unemployment. We 
might well direct our efforts to the 
source. Therefore, my amendment would 
provide that an eligible area would not 
only be the type of area heretofore coy- 
ered by the law, but would also include 
an area which met these additional tests: 

First, it would have to be an area in 
which farming is a major industry. 

Second, there must have been a sub- 
stantial decrease, or there would have to 
be a continuing substantial decrease, in 
the number of persons engaged in farm- 
ing as a major source of their income 
or livelihood. 

Third, there would have to have been 
a substantial migration from the area, 
or there would have to be a continuing 
substantial migration from the area, of 
such persons, as a result of which—and 
this is extremely important—the Secre- 
tary could determine that a condition 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment or underemployment existed or was 
aggravated in other areas. 
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I liken this problem to a situation in- 
volving floods. We do not expend all of 
our efforts in building dams where great 
amounts of flood waters occur. We dis- 
perse our efforts and go to the source. 
We establish dams farther up stream, so 
that flood waters will not all descend on 
chronic flood areas. 

I think we should do the same in this 
regard. The present state of the law 
does not cover this situation. 

I had this problem brought home spe- 
cifically to me in connection with a coun- 
ty in Iowa; namely, Carroll County. 
Carroll County has had a substantial de- 
cline—about 10 percent over the past 10 
years—in the number of farm operators 
and farm workers. Many of those peo- 
ple have left Carroll County. There is 
not a substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment in Carroll County, however. A 
survey was conducted by the Employ- 
ment Service recently. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of that survey may 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request by the Senator from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jack MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: We have now re- 
ceived a report on the unemployment situa- 
tion in Carroll (Carroll County), Iowa, which 
Was prepared by the affiliated Iowa Employ- 
ment Security Commission mentioned in 
our letter to you of February 1, 1963. This 
report indicates that unemployment in this 
area has not been sufficiently high to war- 
rant its classification by this Department as 
an area of “substantial unemployment” or 
designation as an area eligible for assistance 
under the accelerated public works program 
(Public Law 87-658) . 

Unemployment in an area is considered 
substantial for any month when it repre- 
sents 6 percent or more of the area’s work 
force discounting seasonal or temporary fac- 
tors. As you will note from the enclosed 
table, the unemployment rate in Carroll 
County has been below 6 percent for 10 of 
the 12 months ending December 1962. 

We are sorry the area is not eligible for 
assistance under this program, but are 
pleased to report that unemployment in the 
area has remained at relatively low levels 
during most of the past year. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. GOODWIN, 
Administrator. 
Enclosure, 


Carroll (Carroll County), Iowa, labor market 
area total unemployment rates! for 12 
months ending December 1962 


+ Unemployment as a percent of the area’ 
work force, 

Source: Iowa Employment Security Com- 
mission, 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I also 
received a letter from the county exten- 
sion director indicating that Carroll 
County needs some assistance in order to 
hold people in their home county, in- 
stead of permitting them to go to areas 
which offer possibilities of employment, 
but in which all too often they cannot 
find employment because they do not 
have the training and skills necessary. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Eco- 
nomics, STATE oF Iowa, 

Carroll, Iowa, April 8, 1963. 
Senator Jack MILLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MILLER: I have been asked 
by a citizens’ committee of Carroll, Iowa, to 
send you some information concerning trends 
in agriculture and population in Carroll 
County. This committee includes M. R. Tan 
Creti, Dr. Leo Kuker, James W. Wilson, and 
Joe Gronstal. 

I am, therefore, enclosing some charts 
which I will comment on briefly. 

Page 1 shows the percent decrease in total 
number of farms in 1950-60 and the percent 
change in the rural farm population for the 
same period. You will note that the number 
of farms in Carroll County has decreased 8.2 
percent and the farm population by 10 per- 
cent. These changes are now occurring at an 
accelerated rate. We are presently losing 20 
to 25 farms per year in Carroll County involv- 
ing a farm population loss of 100 to 125. In- 
dications are that this trend will continue for 
several years. I am sure that you are well 
aware of the reasons for declining farm popu- 
lation and numbers of farms in Iowa. With 
modern farm equipment and with farmers 
caught in a cost, price squeeze, the pressure 
is on to enlarge operating units. This results 
in the bidding up of land values beyond their 
production value in many instances. It also 
means that there are less opportunities for 
young men to enter the field of farming. 

There is very little industry in Carroll 
County as indicated by figure 18 on page 2. 
You will note that only 7.7 percent of the 
labor force is employed in manufacturing in 
this county. This means that there are few 
off-farm job opportunities to absorb the sur- 
plus labor force on the farm. Consequently, 
most of these people that are either being 
forced out of agriculture or leaving volun- 
tarily, are moving out of the county and in 
most cases they do not have the training to 
compete for the better jobs in industry. 
Total population in Carroll County has re- 
mained fairly stable the past 10 years due to 
some expansion of the county seat (Carroll) 
as a retail center. However, the county’s 
population would have increased at least 
3,000 in the past 10 years if there had been 
no out migration. 

The small towns of the county are having 
a struggle to survive as indicated in figure 
5, page 3, with a decline in population of 
2.2 percent in the past 10 years. They nat- 
urally will be helped by any gains in in- 
dustrial employment in the area. 

The lack of job opportunity in Carroll 
County is further borne out by figure 6, 
page 3, which indicates a dependency ratio 
of 80. Large families are typical in this 
county, but when the children are educated 
and grown, the majority of them are leay- 
ing the county to find jobs. At the other 
end of the scale are the old people who 
are staying in the county. 

While Carroll County is in an area of 
relative farm prosperity, there were some 
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414 farm families with income of $2,000 or 
less in 1960 as indicated by figure 22, page 
4. This number is arrived at by multiply- 
ing 22.5 percent times 1896, the number of 
farms in the county in 1960. 

Median income of families by counties in 
Iowa in 1960 is shown on figure 21, page 
4, Carroll County, with a median income 
of $4,380, compares favorably with surround- 
ing rural counties but is far lower than 
the urban counties of the State. 

Figure 23, page 5, indicates the percent 
of farm operators working off farm 100 days 
or more. You will note that the percentage 
for Carroll County is 5.8 percent. This re- 
flects the lack of industry in the area. Fig- 
ure 24, page 5, indicates the percent of 
farm operators classified as tenants. 

We have a serious lack of opportunity 
in this area for young people to obtain 
technical training in fields outside of agri- 
culture. Not all of them have the ability 
or the finances to obtain a college degree. 
Local high school graduates who do not go 
to college are handicapped in competing 
for the jobs requiring technical training. 

I trust that this information will be of 
some value to you. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Brown. 
County Extension Director. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
present state of the law and regula- 
tions, if I read them correctly, is that 
first there must be an area of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment or un- 
deremployment. That is basic. 

I am reading, incidentally, from the 
Federal Register for October 24, 1961, at 
page 9937, which sets forth standards 
for designation of redevelopment areas 
under section 5(b) of the act. 

After it has been determined that an 
area is one of substantial unemployment 
or underemployment, other factors enter 
into consideration. Such factors in- 
clude, in the case of farming areas, the 
requirement that the area must be one 
of low income, or it must be an area of 
low farm income, or an area of low pro- 
ductive farming, or, finally, a rural de- 
velopment county. We know that rural 
development counties obtain only plan- 
ning assistance. 

I understand from informal conversa- 
tions—and I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill a question in 
this regard—that the regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, to which I 
have referred, has been interpreted to 
mean that even though an area is not 
an area of substantial unemployment or 
underemployment, if it is an area of low 
income or low farm income or low pro- 
ductive farming it still can qualify for 
assistance. Does the Senator from IIli- 
nois understand the interpretation to be 
as I have stated it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that the 850 counties which have been 
classified as rural areas eligible for as- 
sistance, are subjected to the tests first, 
that there must be substantial under- 
employment plus low income and lower 
than average farm income. In other 
words, the section is not intended to 
cover the entire farming population, but 
only those portions of the farming pop- 
ulation which are fartherst down, ex- 
actly as section 5(a) is not intended to 
cover all the unemployed but only those 
areas which are in the greatest distress 
due es high and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 
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Mr. MILLER. Then, am I to under- 
stand the Senator’s answer to be that if 
the Secretary finds that an agricultural 
area is an area of substantial unemploy- 
ment and also an area of low production 
farming or low farm income, it will 
qualify? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be eligible. It 
would be eligible. Again, I emphasize 
that the word “low” is a comparative 
word. It is not intended to cover all the 
agricultural counties or communities, 
but those that are low in comparison 
with other agricultural areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

As I understand, the Senator makes 
the point that there are two factors in 
connection with eligibility. One is sub- 
stantial underemployment and the other 
is low income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are certain 
other criteria, but those are the main 
ones. There are certain others stated in 
the act itself. 

Mr. MILLER. I am reading from the 
regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary, as shown on page 9937 of the Fed- 
eral Register for October 24, 1961, in 
which it is stated: 

The following types of areas, among oth- 
ers, having a condition of low income and a 
condition of substantial and persistent un- 
employment or underemployment, and not 
designated under section 5(a) of the act, 
will be considered for designation as rede- 
velopment areas * * *. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
is reading correctly, but I prefer to go 
back to the language of the original act. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not want to labor 
the point. The point I wish to make is 
this: Does the Senator draw a distinc- 
tion between “low income” and “area of 
substantial underemployment’’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Let me read 
from section 5(b) of the act, relating to 
the formulation of standards: 

The Secretary shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the number of low-income 
farm families in the various rural areas of 
the United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are of the total farm 
families of each of such areas— 


In other words, the extent of rural 
poverty in a given area— 

The relationship of the income levels of 
the families in such area to the general levels 
of income in the United States, the extent 
to which “rural development” projects have 
previously been located in any such area 
under program administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the current and pro- 
spective employment opportunities in each 
such area, the availability of manpower in 
each such area for supplemental employment, 
the extent of migration out of the area, and 
the proportion of the population of each 
such area which has been receiving public 
assistance from the Federal Government or 
from the State or States in which such area 
is located or from any municipality therein. 


In other words, a series of tests is set 
out, but the main tests are underem- 
ployment and comparatively low income. 

Mr. MILLER. To make it clear for 
the Recorp, I understand the Senator’s 
position to be that underemployment is 
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a separate and distinct factor from the 
factor of low income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. They are not equated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They may be equated 
in the judgment of the administrative 
officer. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the point I am 
making. The Senator from Illinois says 
they may be equated in the judgment of 
the administrative officer, and it is my 
understanding that they are so equated, 
and I suggest that that was not the in- 
tention of the Congress at all, because, if 
I read the act correctly it provides that 
there must be two factors. The first fac- 
tor is that there must be substantial 
unemployment or substantial underem- 
ployment, plus the factor of low income 
area. When the Senator suggests that 
the Administrator equates these two, I 
think he is suggesting that the Adminis- 
trator is violating the law enacted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Iowa answer a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How many more farm 
counties does the Senator think would 
be added by his amendment, particu- 
larly from line 7 to line 20 on page 2 of 
the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. It is not expected that 
very many more would be added, because 
of the difficulty in qualifying or meeting 
all of the tests that have been set forth. 
I am not interested in opening up a Pan- 
dora’s box, which I believe has already 
been opened up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

And which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania sought to close by an amendment 
offered this afternoon. 

I suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
that the tests that are set forth here 
are going to be very difficult to meet; 
and they must be met to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary. 

So I hope the Senator will accept my 
amendment, because it would not add 
very many counties. They must meet 
severe tests. I think the tests should be 
met. If people who are migrating out 
of an area are causing or aggravating 
a critical employment situation, I sug- 
gest these other tests should be added 
to the act to cover this problem. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
afraid the Senator from Iowa is guilty 
of a terminological inexactitude when he 
states there would not be many counties 
added as a result of his amendment. I 
think we should look at the second para- 
graph on page 2 of the amendment, 
which provides that the Secretary shall 
also designate as “redevelopment areas” 
those areas in which there has been a 
substantial decrease, or in which there 
is a continuing substantial decrease, in 
the number of persons engaged in farm- 
ing as a major source of their income or 
livelihood, and from which there has 
been a substantial migration into the 
cities. 

Virtually every farm county in the 
country would qualify under those con- 
ditions. Not only would they qualify, but 
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it would be mandatory that they be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I wish to finish 
my statement. Then I shall yield. 

Farming has been going through a 
process for the past 15 years in which 
the number of persons employed on the 
farms has steadily diminished. Prob- 
ably 2 million families, comprising 10 
million persons, have left the farm. In 
hundreds of counties over the country 
the farm population has decreased. 

We are not going to cure this difficulty 
with the area redevelopment program 
any more than general unemployment in 
towns and cities could be cured by the 
area redevelopment program. Ours is a 
rifle-shot program intended to deal with 
counties and areas in the greatest diffi- 
culty, not a general broadside to eradi- 
cate unemployment everywhere. 

ARA has been criticized on the floor of 
the Senate and in the public press for 
trying to do too much. Now the Senator 
from Iowa is criticizing ARA for doing 
too little. 

A little while ago the Senator from 
Pennsylvania offered an amendment 
which would have eliminated at least 250 
counties from ARA assistance. Now we 
have an amendment from the Senator 
from Iowa which would add a thousand 
more counties to the ARA program. Mr. 
President, the opposition cannot play it 
both ways. They cannot on one hand 
make an appeal to the city folks by cut- 
ting off rural counties, and then make an 
appeal to rural folks by proposing to 
throw the ARA wide open to all areas 
suffering from unemployment. 

I hope the amendment will be over- 
whelmingly voted down. 

I reserve the remainder of my time 
until the Senator from Iowa yields back 
his time. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

I think the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois, so far as policy is con- 
cerned, is one with which I agree. I am 
very sorry he did not read all of my 
amendment. We were getting along fine 
when he read from page 2 of my amend- 
ment, until, for some reason or another, 
he neglected to read the most important 
part of the amendment. In addition to 
the factors the Senator from [Illinois 
read, it must be shown to the Secretary 
that the migration out of the area by 
these persons has brought about a con- 
dition of substantial and persistent un- 
employment or has aggravated the situa- 
tion in other areas. 

That is a rather tough test. It would 
be difficult to prove, but I believe it 
should be proved. That is why I an- 
swered the Senator from Illinois as I did 
when I said I did not envision a great 
many areas being added as a result of the 
amendment. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if any Senator were to vote yea 
or nay on the amendment after reading 
only lines 7 to 17 and completely ignor- 
ing the heart of the amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the yeas and 
nays will be granted. I welcome a test 
on this amendment. 
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ag yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I understand the Senator from 
Illinois has suggested that my amend- 
ment was the reverse of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania IMr. Scorr]. Such in not the 
case. I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I could 
hardly in clear conscience turn around 
and vote for something in complete re- 
verse to that amendment. I am trying 
to bring a little order out of confusion, 
so that the unemployment which has 
been caused by exporting labor to the 
city will be stopped. I believe this is 
a perfectly sound amendment, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa to the committee 
amendment. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

2 legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the a Sea from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anpverson], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNstTON], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cxurcu], the Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. JoHnston], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MeCLxLLANI, and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 76, as follows: 


[No. 110 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 
Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hruska R 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Kuchel 
Dirksen MeIntyre Williams, Del 
Goldwater Miller 
NAYS—76 
Allott Gruening Mundt 
t Hart Muskie 

Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bible Hill 

Holland Pearson 
Burdick Humphrey Pell 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Randolph 
Cann: Javits Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Kefauver Scott 
Cooper Kennedy Smathers 
Curtis Lausche Smith 
Doda Long, La Sparkman 
Dominick Magnuson Stennis 
Dougias Mansfield 
Eastland McCarthy Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Engle Metcalf Yarborough 

Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Pong orse Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Morton 

Moss 
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Anderson Long, Mo, McGee 
Church Mechem 
Johnston 


So Mr. MILLER’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up a technical amendment which, I un- 
derstand, has been cleared with the 
minority. It is purely a_ technical 
amendment to renumber sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 
16, in the committee amendment it is 
proposed to strike out “Sec. 5. Section 7 
(c)” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7. 
Section 11”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back my time 
on the technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment to the committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
which is at the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, in 
the committee amendment, between 
lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to insert 
the following new section and renumber 
the following sections accordingly: 

Sec. 3. Section 5(a) of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act is amended by adding after 
the last sentence thereof the following: 
“When the necessary facts and data with 
respect to areas being considered by the 
Secretary for designation as redevelopment 
areas are not available or are incomplete, 
the Secretary of Labor shall find the facts 
and provide the data needed in making the 


determinations required by this subsection 
for such areas.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I believe the amendment can 
properly be described as a technical 
amendment. There has been difficulty 
in gathering statistical information on 
unemployment on a geographical basis 
in labor market areas. The amendment 
would authorize the Secretary to gather 
statistical information on unemploy- 
ment in areas that are not full labor 
market areas, but could be a part of 
the full labor market areas. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] joins me in the presentation of 
the amendment. He feels it. to be a de- 
sirable provision. 

Will the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. accept the amendment? 

Mr. President, I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois will ac- 
cept this amendment as a technical 
change. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to accept the amendment. It 
is constructive, and it meets an inade- 
quacy of the existing act; and the 
amendment. would be very beneficial. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
the time under my control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under my 
control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on this amendment to the 
committee amendment is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, and send to the desk, an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment to 
Senate bill 1163, and I request that the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the committee amendment, it is proposed 
to add a new section as follows: 

Sec. 11. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
amended by redesignating section 25 as sec- 
tion 30, and by adding after section 28 a new 
section as follows: 

“Anti-Discrimination 

“Sec. 29. (a) No assistanee shall be ex- 
tended under sections 6, 7, 8, and 11 of this 
Act to any business enterprise or other en- 
tity unless the owners, partners, or execu- 
tive officers of such enterprise or entity cer- 
tify to the Secretary that it is the policy of 
such enterprise or entity to (1) employ per- 
sons without regard to race, religion, color, 
or national origin, and (2) provide equal 
treatment with respect to the facilities, serv- 
ices, or accommodations afforded by such en- 
terprise or entity without regard to race, 
religion, color or national origin. 

“(b) No assistance shall be extended under 
sections 16 and 17 of this Act in or with re- 
spect to any redevelopment area unless the 
Secretary determines that the participants 
in, or beneficiaries of, such assistance who 
reside in such area will not be discriminated 
against on account of race, religion, color or 
national origin.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my intention to move, within a few 
moments, that the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Texas to the 
committee amendment be laid on the 
table. However, I believe he should 
have an opportunity to explain the 
amendment, as he did once before, in 
connection with another measure. I be- 
lieve he should explain again that at 
that time he did not mean what he said, 
nor do I believe he means it now. 

Furthermore, I think the amendment 
is subject to a point of order. 

But, Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that the amendment is once again being 
offered, and perhaps will be offered again 
in the future, I believe it only courteous 
to allow the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. to make an explanation of the 
proposal he has submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. Ishall be brief. 

This is simply an antidiscrimination 
provision to be adced to this measure, 
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and is very similar to—as a matter of 
fact, it was drawn up after it—a proposal 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROxNM MRI, which would have amended 
the Small Business Act. This amend- 
ment applies the same antidiscrimina- 
tion provision to the area redevelopment 
bill. 

I believe that, consistent with the re- 
quests of the President for appropriate 
civil rights legislation, we should spell 
out antidiscrimination provisions in this 
measure. 

I know that ultimately the amendment 
will be tabled. Nevertheless, I think I 
could not salve my own conscience if I 
failed to offer this amendment, so that 
antidiscrimination provisions will be 
spelled out in the bill, and so that all who 
will be affected by the act will know pre- 
cisely what is required. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s frankness is refreshing. Let 
me ask him a question: If the amend- 
ment is adopted, will he vote for the bill 
as thus amended? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I an- 
swer in all candor by saying that I will 
not vote for the bill. But I presume the 
bill will be passed; so I am trying to im- 
prove it somewhat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I have studied the bill 
from the point of view raised by the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Although I shall vote for the bill, be- 
cause I favor the bill, I believe that from 
the point of view of the state of the 
Nation it is important that we scrutinize 
carefully all programs, especially the 
new ones, and this one is relatively 
new—in terms of the segregation they 
may foster or permit. 

There is no doubt that discrimination 
or the opportunity to engage in dis- 
crimination exists. For example, aid is 
being given to hotels and motels; but the 
Administrator’s regulations do not de- 
fine motels and hotels as being housing 
accommodations. Therefore, the Ad- 
ministrator does not believe they come 
under the President’s Executive order on 
housing. Therefore—at least, theoret- 
ically—as things stand now, such loans 
could be made to motels and hotels, even 
though they were segregated, and the 
Administrator would not necessarily 
have to withhold the aid on that score. 
So far as we know, he has not done that 
in the case of a hotel or motel that is 
actually segregated; but many motels 
and hotels are in process of construc- 
tion under the provisions of the Act. 

Another activity in connection with 
the bill is the extension of help to in- 
dustry; and some of the industries so 
helped may engage in segregated hiring. 
In addition, there are labor unions which 
may have racial bias in connection with 
employment in connection with Govern- 
ment-contract work. 
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In short, I have not been able to pin- 
point an exact situation in which funds 
provided under this act, from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, can actually be traced to 
a segregation or discrimination objec- 
tive—as I thought we had proved con- 
clusively in connection with the mental 
health field, and I, myself, then offered 
such an amendment, and laid down the 
ground rule that wherever I could do so 
in the future, I would offer such amend- 
ments. But under the existing circum- 
stances, I do not now intend to proceed 
along that line. 

However, a word of real warning should 
be given to the Administrator—not as a 
threat, but to point out that the entire 
program could be vitiated at a time like 
this, and could be vitiated in a disastrous 
manner, if the Administrator were to en- 
gage in the making of tautological state- 
ments of the desired intent, but at the 
same time were to permit loans to be 
made to concerns which would engage 
in practices of segregation or discrimina- 
tion. We should point out clearly to the 
Administrator that such a procedure 
would not lend itself to the advancement 
of the desired ends—namely, the elimi- 
nation of practices of segregation or dis- 
crimination. 

In this connection, I believe the main 
issue arises in connection with the orders 
issued in connection with housing. 

I feel very strongly that all possible 
steps to end segregation should be taken. 
Likewise, I point out that a continuation 
of segregation is a real possibility in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
act, even though cases of such discrimi- 
nation cannot be pinpointed at this time. 

Therefore, considering the state of the 
country and the temper of the Congress, 
it is necessary that we warn the Admin- 
istrator—without engaging in threats— 
against the consequences of permitting 
any of the funds provided under this act 
to be used to perpetuate discrimination 
or segregation—practices which today 
not only fiy in the face of the law, but 
also are the subject of heated contro- 
versy. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, is the 
Senate now operating under controlled 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that I am in control of the time 
available to Senators who favor this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume that is 
the case—and, similarly, that the time 
available to Senators who oppose the 
amendment is in the control of the ma- 
jority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides the Senate with its 
first opportunity since the President's 
civil rights message to Congress to dem- 
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onstrate its support for the administra- 
tion’s program. 

In his message the President said the 
following: 

Simple justice requires that public funds, 
to which all taxpayers of all races contribute, 
not be spent in any fashion which encour- 
ages, entrenches, subsidizes, or results in 
racial discrimination. Direct discrimina- 
tion by Federal, State, or local governments 
is prohibited by the Constitution. But in- 
direct discrimination, through the use of 
Federal funds, is just as invidious; and it 
should not be n to resort to the 
courts to prevent each individual violation. 


No one can disagree with these princi- 
ples. It is just as wrong for Federal 
funds to be used for segregated programs 
as it is for State funds to be used for 
segregated programs. I have been urg- 
ing for years the issuance of an Execu- 
tive order by the President which would 
on a uniform basis establish a nondis- 
criminatory condition for all Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. Some measures 
along these lines have recently been 
taken by the executive branch, but the 
broad action needed has not yet been 
instituted. 

The area redevelopment program is an 
excellent case in point. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, through April, the last 
date for which I have information, al- 
most one-quarter of all commercial and 
industrial loans under both the urban 
and nonurban aspects of the program 
have been used to finance the construc- 
tion of hotels and motels. In some 
States, such as Michigan, almost 90 per- 
cent of all industrial loans made have 
been for the purpose of constructing such 
facilities. Despite this heavy involve- 
ment in the hotel and motel business, 
nothing has been done by the Area Re- 
development Administration to make 
certain that grants for such construction 
are conditioned on assurance from the 
applicant that the hotels and motels will 
serve all members of the public without 
discrimination. Indeed, it can be fairly 
said that the regulations issued by the 
Area Redevelopment Administrator ex- 
pressly condone the use of such facilities 
on a completely segregated basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that. point? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not only is what the 
Senator said entirely true, but the Ad- 
ministrator himself has said that he 
does not define hotels and motels as be- 
ing housing. The regulations refer to 
housing. Incidentally, I shall vote, as I 
assume my colleague will also, against 
a motion to table the amendment. It is 
fair to say that the Administrator is not 
binding himsef to deny money to hotels 
and motels if they are segregated, and 
is not binding himself now. He may do 
so later, but he is not binding himself 
now. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I have talked with him and with 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Roosevelt, on that subject. My under- 
standing is exactly as my colleague 
stated. They are not binding them- 
selves. I think that if they are unwill- 
ing to bind themselves we should insist, 
when Federal funds are taken out of the 
pockets and pay envelopes of everyone, 
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that those funds not be used to promote 
segregated facilities in hotels or motels. 

Let me explain the situation in more 
detail. Last November the President 
issued Executive Order No. 11063 dealing 
with equal opportunity in housing. This 
Executive order provided that in the case 
of housing and related facilities, all 
executive agencies were to take all nec- 
essary and appropriate action to prevent 
discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. Pursuant to 
this Executive order, the Administrator 
of the Area Redevelopment Agency is- 
sued regulations which did provide that 
housing and related facilities financed 
with assistance under the provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act be made 
available for use on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. The regulations, however, spe- 
cifically exempted from this requirement 
“transient or hotel facilities or parts 
thereof which are intended for occu- 
pancy for period of less than 30 days.” 

In my judgment, these regulations are 
virtually an invitation to those applying 
for these grants to use them to build ho- 
tels and motels for white travelers and 
citizens only. This is, in my judgment, 
an unconstitutional use of Federal funds, 
which simply cannot be squared with 
either the letter or the spirit of the Pres- 
ident’s civil rights message. 

One of the most important provisions 
in the civil rights bill proposed by the 
executive branch—which I was pleased 
to join as a cosponsor—is the provision 
requiring equal accommodations in pub- 
lic facilities. As the President said in 
justification for this provision: 

No one has been barred on account of his 
race from fighting or dying for America— 
there are no white or colored signs on the 
foxholes or graveyards of battle. Surely, in 
1963, 100 years after emancipation, it should 
not be necessary for any American citizen 
to demonstrate in the streets for the op- 
portunity to stop at a hotel * on the 
same terms as any other customer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. What we will decide 
today by our vote on this amendment is 
whether we are going to give real mean- 
ing to these eloquent and moving senti- 
ments. 

We have rationalized, alibied, and 
evaded this issue long enough. The time 
for pretense, I hope, is over. Are we go- 
ing to insist that the Constitution be 
obeyed by those charged with imple- 
menting these Federal programs or are 
we going to perpetuate indefinitely the 
double standard under which such ac- 
tion by the State is decried by many of 
the same persons who defend identical 
action by the Federal Government. 

In recent weeks we have heard of pleas 
to mayors, theater owners, chain stores, 
and even to night club proprietors to do 
everything possible to open up their facil- 
ities to all Americans on a nonracial 
basis. These pleas are fully justified, 
and I have commended the President for 
the vigorous efforts he has been making 
in recent weeks to advance the cause of 
equal opportunity for our citizens. But 
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there is no doubt that these efforts will 
be undermined by any evidence that the 


We are on the eve of a momentous 
civil rights debate, and it is essential 
that the Federal Government act with 
clean hands if its proposals are to re- 
ceive the equitable treatment and strong 
support which they warrant. 

Recently I had occasion to read a brief 
filed by the Department of Justice in a 
case involving racial discrimination 
against doctors and patients by a North 
Carolina hospital supported by both 
State and Federal funds. Let me read 
a passage from this brief which I believe 
all members will find interesting: 

The inescapable fact is that the discrimina- 
tion challenged in this action stems directly 
from Federal imvitation—accepted by the 
State in its plan and by defendant hospitals 
in their construction projects. Defendants’ 
discriminatory acts are an integral part of 
an interrelated Federal-State-private pro- 
gram in which each of the three entities has 
played an indispensable part, and in which 
none of the three can be exonerated from re- 


sponsibilities for the resulting discrimina- 
tion. 


It was the und Federal statute 
which unquestionably led to the North Caro- 
lina program of hospital construction and 
which instigated the discrimination on 
which this action seeks to enjoin. 


Stripped of its legalisms, this passage 
is not only an indictment of a State hos- 
pital’s segregationist practices, but of 
the system under which Federal funds 
are knowingly channeled into such un- 
constitutional uses. It is apparent that 
the hotels and motels financed by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
like such hospitals, are only one of the 
many examples of segregated projects 
directly subsidized by Federal tax funds 
in the amount of billions each year. 

The President, in my judgment, could 
put a halt to this situation by insisting 
on a policy of nondiscrimination under 
all Federal grant-in-aid programs, just 
as he has in employment under Govern- 
ment contracts, in Federal employment, 
and in other particular instances. The 
Department of Justice, for ifs part, need 
not confine its arguments on this sub- 
ject to the courts; as the principal law 
officer of the Federal Government, the 
Attorney General, with the President’s 
approval, could direct the Area Redevel- 
opment Administrator and the 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
every other agency head to cease and de- 
sist from the practices he is actively 
seeking to enjoin in the courts. 

Attempts to obtain assurances from 
the Area Redevelopment Administrator 
that he will revise his regulations have 
thus far been futile. There is not one 
mention of any such intention in the 
reams of material which has flooded the 
Senate in recent days in support of this 
program—and let me state that I do 
support this program. Indeed, in a let- 
ter dated as recently as June 7, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration was still attempting to 
defend the exclusion of hotels and mo- 
tels from the nondiscrimination re- 
— applicable to residential 
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happy to support the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
an amendment which certainly would 
fulfill under the ARA one of the main 
principles of the civil rights legislation 
proposed by the President just last week. 

I shall therefore vote against a motion 
to table and in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. - MANSFIELD.: The amendment 
offered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas is not germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there is no provision 
of the bill dealing with the question of 
civil rights, and therefore holds that the 
amendment is not germane. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DERKSEN. Mr. President, how 
does the time stand on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Dllinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] has 22 minutes remaining, and the 
junior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] has 60 minutes remaining. 

2 aer arean ma Mr. —— I ask 
or yeas nays on passage of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I voted for the 1961 act, which author- 
ized the expenditure of $394 million. Of 
that amount I understand that only ap- 
proximately 25 percent has been used. 
That act does not expire until 1965. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we have the 
act under which $394 million was origi- 
nally appropriated, and of which only 25 
percent has been used, and that act does 
not expire until 1965, why should we 
extend that act now and provide $455 
million more? I agree that the act has 
helped in several cities of Massachusetts, 
but it has also brought about certain 
dangers because in some instances we are 
building industries that will compete 
uneconomically. 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we have 
money available under the present act, 
why ask for more and why extend the 
time at this point in the session? If the 
money available runs out, and if we find 
the program useful, we can extend it at 
a later date in this session or at another 
session, because the present act will be in 
existence until 1965. 

As I have stated, without any question 
the program has helped several cities in 
Massachusetts, but it has not created a 
great many jobs. The danger of com- 
peting with existing industries by creat- 
ing other or new industries that may be 
uneconomically run is great. At the 
same time that we have the ARA pro- 
gram we have a number of other Gov- 
ernment programs that are working in 
the same general category of assistance. 
For example, we have the accelerated 
public works program. The appropria- 
tion for the accelerated public works 
program last October was $400 million, 
and only last month another $450 mil- 
lion was added, making a total of $850 
million appropriated in about 8 months. 
The administration has announced that 
out of the recent $450 million appropria- 
tion, $428 million has been allocated to 
four Federal agencies as follows: 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has been allocated $250 million 
for public works projects. 

The Department of HEW for hospital 
and waste treatment projects has been 
allocated $125,000. 

Department of Agriculture has been 
allocated $26 million for direct Federal 
projects dealing with the preservation 
of forests and another $2 million for 
grant-in-aid projects. 

The Department of the Interior was 
given $19 million for direct Federal proj- 
ects dealing with the preservation of 
forests, and another $6 million for grant- 
in-aid projects. 

That money and those projects are 
now available for purposes which would 
be covered under the ARA. 

Aside from the accelerated public 
works projects there are more funds in 
the regular annual appropriations bills 
for various agencies of Government for 
similar programs. For example, the 
Small Business Administration has a 
$300 million revolving fund for loans to 
help businesses and thus create em- 
ployment when such can properly be 
done. 

Then, too, there is the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency which has a 
$12 million fund, as I understand it, 
under which interest-free advances can 
be made to communities for planning 
sewerage and water projects. That is 
outside of money available for actual 
construction. 

Also, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare there are funds 
totaling more than $114 million from 
which it can assist communities in such 
areas as water supply, water pollution, 
and waste treatment projects. 

It seems to me that with all this 
money available what we should do is 
to concentrate on training programs and 
vocational education programs. As I 
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understand the situation, under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 funds are available for 
training people for new employment and 
for their better advantage. 'This act has 
largely superseded the ARA retraining 
effort and is more helpful. We also have 
provided money for vocational education. 

I believe that vocational education 
and manpower training are more essen- 
tial at this time than adding funds to 
the ARA program and extending it for 
2 years. 

For these reasons, while I voted for the 
program 2 years ago, I shall vote against 
the bill at the present time. I do not 
think it is a proper time to add to the 
program. If we need to extend the 
money and the aid, we can do so at a 
later time, because the presently avail- 
able money is only 25 percent spent and 
the bill lasts until 1965. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

I take this opportunity briefly to ex- 
press my feelings about the bill. Some 
of that sentiment is set forth in the 
minority views, which I had the honor 
of signing with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Simpson], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]; but there is a 
good deal more to it than that. 

We are not dealing with our own 
money. We are not dealing with printing 
press money. We are not dealing with 
money which comes down from the 
heavens. We are dealing with the tax- 
payers’ funds which are entrusted to us 
to spend as wisely as possible. 

Under the presently proposed budget 
we shall be more than $10 billion in the 
red for the next fiscal year. To proceed 
with a program of this kind at a time 
when there has been spent only 25 per- 
cent of the original money allocated to 
the program seems to me to be absolute 
fiscal insanity. If we thought this would 
buy jobs, and a sufficient number to put 
everybody to work, that might be a dif- 
ferent thing, but considering the amount 
of money spent and the number of jobs 
provided in proportion, the jobs are few 
and far between, as clearly shown from 
the record. 

All we are asked to do is to use a mech- 
anism to mortgage future earnings at a 
time when we are in a bad deficit posi- 
tion. I cannot see the need for doing so 
now. I cannot see the need for doing so 
in the next fiscal year. It does not seem 
to me that this is the type of legislation 
which should be enacted at this time in 
our present financial situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against passage of the bill for a 
number of reasons. 
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First, I oppose the bill because it would 
authorize the making of loans for com- 
mercial purposes at rates of interest 
lower than necessary to reimburse the 
Government for the expenses which it 
incurs in procuring the money with 
which to make the loans, 

Second, it would create discrimination 
against citizens of the country by pro- 
viding for one group of commercial and 
industrial operators loans to be made by 
the Federal Government through a sub- 
sidized rate of interest, when other per- 
sons engaged in commerce and industry 
in the particular alleged depressed area 
would be required to pay higher rates of 
interest in borrowing money from private 
lenders. 

Third, it would impose upon the citi- 
zenry of this country a tax burden to 
provide finances to give preferential 
treatment to those who come within the 
largess provided by the bill. 

Fourth, it would duplicate lending au- 
thority already existent in the Small 
Business Administration and in the com- 
munity facilities program. 

Fifth, it would create a situation in 
which one community would be penalized 
by being forced to provide tax money to 
attract to another community industries 
and businesses which might settle in the 
community which is providing the 
money. 

With respect to my own State, the 
taxpayers are required to contribute to 
this fund, which can be given out on a 
political basis, especially in instances in 
which the grants are allowed, to the dis- 
advantage and to the damage of my 
State. I do not mean to cast any reflec- 
tions, but it is a most peculiar situation 
that the State of Pennsylvania—and a 
Senator from that State [Mr. CLARK] 
is a most ardent supporter of the bill— 
has had nearly 60 projects approved in 
the short time the act has been in 
existence. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield for a question, 
since the statement related to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator know 
that there were 62 requests for projects, 
that 32 of them were denied and that 30 
were accepted; and that the reason we 
had the projects is because we were ready 
to go and Ohio was not? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. That is a fact. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Batt, who is the Ad- 
ministrator of this program, was en- 
gaged in a similar job in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. When he left Penn- 
Sylvania he came to Washington. But 
by some coincidence the map shows that 
Pennsylvania, for some reason or other, 
has had the most generous participation 
in the program. 

I suggest to Senators that when there 
are grants and not loans, those grants 
can be given, if the people in charge are 
so minded, to the communities they wish 
to help to the highest, degree. 

It is a fact that Ohio has not applied, 
and I am proud of it. Ohio has main- 
tained a favorable industrial area. We 
have not driven business out of Ohio. 
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We have attracted business from Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania, and that is be- 
cause we did not give preferential treat- 
ment to interests which wanted to create 
an unhealthy atmosphere within the 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
me 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 
from Ohio an additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio may proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. King John gave the 
Magna Carta because of a tax question. 

Charles I was beheaded because he 
followed a program imposing a tax 
burden which was unbearable. 

The first problem we had in our coun- 
try after Washington became President 
was an insurrection of the whiskey man- 
ufacturers of western Pennsylvania be- 
cause of a tax burden. 

Crowns have been lost—governments 
have been destroyed—because of ex- 
cessive tax burdens. 

T suggest that the time will come when 
demands will be made within our coun- 
try, “Quit taxing us. Give us relief.” 

We are going to give tax relief, but 
obviously we will do so by creating a 
worse situation fiscally than existed be- 
fore tax relief is given. Expenses will 
not be reduced but increased, as evi- 
denced by the spending involved in this 
bill. Deficits will be increased. The 
stability of our currency further weak- 
ened. This bill—that is the area rede- 
velopment bill—should be defeated, by 
an overwhelming vote. I know it will 
not happen. Election is too close at 
hand. It is next year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that, 
according to table 1, which I placed in 
the Recorp yesterday, five commercial 
and industrial projects have been ap- 
proved for Ohio, with a total amount in 
loans of $560,000, and that pending proj- 
ects amount to 12 industrial and com- 
mercial projects, amounting to $3,661,- 
000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. The Senator 
from Illinois need not hand me the 
Recorp showing that. The fact is that 
I probably have given support to such 
applications, 

What is a State to do? What is a 
mayor to do when the money is being 
ladled out? Shall I tell the citizens of 
Ohio, “Stay away from them”? Cer- 
tainly citizens come to Washington urg- 
ing such loans. I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois brought that fact out. I 
want to repeat what I said this morn- 
ing. A high official in charge of the 
administration of this program stated to 
me, day before yesterday, that he per- 
sonally found instances in which the 
deputy administrators were soliciting 
applications under the program, and 
the deputy administrators complained 
that they could not get people to ask 
for loans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The only reason I 
asked the question is to correct the sta- 
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tistical error—unintended, I am sure— 
made by the Senator from Ohio. The 
truth is that the numerous applications 
for loans have been made in Ohio. So 
the Senator’s statement that no such 
applications were made was in error. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not say that. 
I do not think the record will bear out 
the statement of the Senator from Ill- 
inois. I know that Ohioans have applied. 
I know the record so shows. Ohioans 
would be stupid, if they were obliged to 
carry the tax burden, to stand idly by 
while other States were getting the 
money, and do nothing to get any part 
of it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio for 
his remarks. I agree that there is some- 
thing akin to a taxpayers’ rebellion go- 
ing on in this country now. I agree with 
his suggestion that, in effect, what we 
do is rob Peter to pay Paul. 

The bill is insidious for other reasons. 
It involves a calculated attempt to re- 
duce communities to a status of depend- 
ency on the Federal Government. It 
causes them to come to Washington hat 
in hand, and to look to Washington to 
solve problems which should and must 
be solved by people acting in their 
capacities as individuals and as com- 
munities. 

The administration of the act some- 
times tends to operate unfairly. I re- 
member that a community in my State 
that did not want to be declared eligible 
was declared eligible for assistance un- 
der this measure. It had a good busi- 
ness climate. New industry was locat- 
ing there. The ARA did that community 
a disservice by declaring it eligible, be- 
cause the community felt it created a 
bad psychological effect for business in 
that community. Some suppliers in 
other cities even refused to extend credit 
to merchants in that community be- 
cause they had read in the newspapers 
that the community was eligible for aid 
under ARA and was, in effect, a dis- 
tressed area. 

I hope the Senate will defeat this 
insidious bill. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

NO NEW JOBS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, all of 
us here are deeply concerned over the 
unemployment in the Nation. All of us 
want the problems of America’s eco- 
nomically depressed communities to be 
solved. All of us want the national 
economy to grow. 

If the area redevelopment program 
could accomplish these objectives, or any 
important part of them, this bill might 
well command the unanimous support 
of the Senate. 

Unfortunately, experience has already 
shown that the program offers little 
hope in solving any of these problems. 
The inability of the program to make 
any substantial impact on national un- 
employment is most striking. There are 
over 4 million unemployed. According 
to the ARA’s own dubious claims, a total 
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of less than 40,000 permanent jobs have 
been created by ARA projects to date. 
There is doubt that any of these claims 
have firm basis. 

Even if the figure is accepted as 
accurate, however, it is minuscule com- 
pared with the total size of the unem- 
ployment problem, or with the employ- 
ment generated from other sources. In 
May of this year employment increased 
more than 850,000, compared with May 
of 1962, almost entirely as a result of 
other causes, chiefly the recuperative 
powers of the private economy. 

Already the program has run into 
grave difficulties, many of which could 
have been foreseen, and in fact were 
predicted by opponents of the legisla- 
tion at the time of its original enact- 
ment. Last week, the House recognized 
that it would be foolish to expand on 
this program further until these basic 
weaknesses are faced up to, squarely 
and candidly. 

I hope we may emulate that example, 
instead of trying, by passing this bill, 
to force the House to reconsider its deci- 
sion of last week and act again on a mat- 
ter on which it has already spoken deci- 
sively. 

Let me mention three of the major 
weaknesses in the program which, I be- 
lieve, should be dealt with before we 
consider expanding this program. 

First of all, this program finds itself 
constantly in the position of helping one 
business in competition with other sim- 
ilar businesses, in a manner which is 
fundamentally unfair to the competitors 
who are helping provide the tax money 
which supports the ARA. The hearing 
record and the House and Senate re- 
ports are full of examples. On the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, a loan to one 
soybean processor has been proposed 
which it is said would provide 22 jobs, 
but at the expense of more than 20 com- 
peting grain and soybean dealers in the 
area, who claim that construction of the 
new plant will jeopardize more than 25 
existing jobs. 

A loan has been made to a papermill 
in Wisconsin for the manufacture of 
household tissues, which will inevitably 
have a competitive impact on other pro- 
ducers of this product, since household 
tissues are sold on a nationwide market. 
A loan for a 432-unit motor hotel in 
Detroit has been made, although the 
vacancy rate for the existing hotels in 
Detroit in 1962 was 46 percent. 

I do not know how we can justify a 
Government program which helps one 
businessman at the expense of his com- 
petitor who is already doing his share 
in the matter of providing jobs and pay- 
ing taxes. I think this difficulty is in- 
herent in the program; few indeed are 
the lines of business which can be ex- 
panded without having a competitive 
impact on the firms already in existence. 
Businessmen expect, of course, to have 
to meet competition from others who are 
on an equal basis, but they have a right 
to object when the powers and the as- 
sets of their own Government are used 
unfairly against them. 

The force of this criticism is com- 
pounded by the fact that the ARA is 
apparently determined to use an interest 
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rate which not only gives an unfair com- 
petitive advantage to the borrower, but 
also results in an out-of-pocket loss to 
the U.S. Treasury on every loan made, 
including these which are repaid. This 
matter is well set forth in the minority 
report of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick]. 

It was the clear intent of Congress 
that the rate charged to the borrower 
should be equal to the rate paid by the 
Treasury on its own borrowings plus 
one-half of 1 percent to cover the costs 
of administration. Today the average 
market yield on U.S. bonds of compa- 
rable maturities is 3.97 percent; yet the 
ARA charges only 4 percent on loans. 
Clearly there is no margin to cover costs 
of administration, to say nothing of a 
reserve for bad debts. It is difficult for 
some of us to understand this passion 
of Government agencies to lose Govern- 
ment money wherever possible; yet, we 
must accept it as a fact because experi- 
ence tells us that it is. 

Secondly, there is the general problem 
of pirating industry, that is, persuading 
it to move from one area to another by 
offering special inducements in the form 
of Government assistance. I am willing 
to assume that the administrators of this 
program do not actually seek to stimu- 
late such movements of industry directly 
through the use of Government funds. 
Yet the fact is that something close to 
piracy has occurred already. For ex- 
ample, it is obvious that Mack Truck, 
in its move from New Jersey to Mary- 
land, benefited greatly as a result of in- 
direct Government assistance. 

Furthermore, I believe that a certain 
amount of such piracy is almost inevi- 
table under this program, no matter how 
good may be the intentions of its ad- 
ministrators. 

Speaking generally, the erection of a 
new paper mill in Wisconsin may be ex- 
pected to displace the equivalent amount 
of employment in paper manufacture 
in New York State, or Michigan, or some- 
where else. Most manufactured goods 
are sold on a nationwide market in this 
country. 

Depressed areas must attract what- 
ever industries they can find, and many 
good prospects are businesses which are 
already located somewhere else. If busi- 
nesses are enabled to establish new plants 
in depressed areas through Government 
loans under this program, they are likely 
in many cases to curtail or even discon- 
tinue their production of the same item 
in their older plants located elsewhere. 

Thirdly, I directly challenge the figures 
on employment supposedly created by 
this program. Setting up a new motel 
does not create additional employment, 
if the patronage is simply taken away 
from existing motels. In fact, in some 
areas the industry is obviously overbuilt 
already. 

The ARA apparently has assumed that 
it has a roving license to lend money to 
anyone who wants to establish a new 
motel, regardless of the present capacity, 
and the vacancy rate of the existing 
facilities. I predict that, instead of stim- 
ulating employment in this industry, the 
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ARA will simply stimulate an increase 
in the bankruptcy rate among those al- 
ready in the business—many of them 
older people who have invested their life- 
time savings in just such enterprises. 

There are no facts to indicate more 
household tissues will be sold as a result 
of the loan to the mill in Wisconsin. In 
other words, this is really a program 
to relocate jobs from one geographical 
area to another, not a program to create 
new jobs. 

That all these difficulties have been 
experienced should not surprise us—I be- 
lieve they are inherent in the program. 
One businessman cannot be subsidized 
without hurting his competitor. If Gov- 
ernment assistance attracts industry 
from one area to another, it may help 
the second area, but only at the expense 
of the first. Finally, it does the national 
economy no good to create additional 
capacity in an industry already able to 
supply the entire market demand from 
existing facilities. It seems likely that 
the ARA has not really created one sin- 
gle new permanent job, except those on 
its own payroll. 

If the administration is serious about 
a tight“ budget, about holding down ex- 
penditures so that it can later justify 
a tax cut, this is a good place to exercise 
restraint. If we are not willing to face 
the facts on this program, it is difficult 
to suggest where else we will be able 
to do so. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
action of the House by refusing to enact 
this bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, when 
the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 was 
passed, I supported it because I believed 
that the Congress had a responsibility to 
act before the already high unemploy- 
ment rate became a national emergency. 
ARA was conceived as a bold and imag- 
inative program to create jobs in dis- 
tressed areas. It was in good faith that 
we gave a mandate to the executive 
branch to carry out this plan. 

In recent weeks, with great disappoint- 
ment, we have learned of individual cases 
of maladministration, poor judgment and 
questionable grants. I need not detail 
specific cases, as you have heard many 
of them described today. I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas] for frankly considering 
these defects in the majority report on 
this bill. On page 13, for example, “the 
committee urges the Administrator to 
adopt a policy of limiting the ARA in- 
vestment in tourism and hotel-motel 
projects to a reasonably conservative 
cost per job created.” Further, the ma- 
jority advised that “ARA should take 
great care to insure that any new pro- 
duction capacity created will not be ob- 
viously excessive or drive other efficient 
producers in the industry out of busi- 
ness.” This is a rare directive in a report 
approving a bill and I applaud the can- 
dor of the committee. 

Another abuse about which I have 
been disturbed is a political manipula- 
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tion of this program, unprecedented in 
my memory. 

These tactics simply will not be tol- 
erated by the Congress or by the Ameri- 
can people. This program was inaugu- 
rated with bipartisan support and is 
financed by American taxpayers without 
regard to party label. 

Because of such abuses, many former 
supporters of ARA changed their votes 
in the House 2 weeks ago. Quite truth- 
fully, I considered taking this action my- 
self. It did, however, appear to be a 
drastic step to take in light of the aims 
of the entire program. 

Yesterday I conferred with the Ad- 
ministrator of the ARA forcefully ex- 
pressing my views on these abuses. He 
has assured me that he has personally 
taken steps to correct them and has 
promised that these political practices 
will be terminated. 

Mr. President, because I believe in the 
aims of this program, I supported its 
creation 2 years ago and I will support 
it today. The unemployed men and 
women of Montgomery, Cayuga, Greene, 
Schoharie, Fulton, Chautauqua, Orleans, 
Franklin, St. Lawrence, Ostego, Clinton, 
Schenectady, Essex, Jefferson, and 
Wayne Counties should not be deprived 
of the assistance they need because of 
maladministration of the program. Un- 
der grants already approved, jobs and 
training programs have been created in 
the following cities: Amsterdam, 38 jobs, 
60 trainees; Auburn, 258 jobs; Glovers- 
ville, 32 trainees; Jamestown, 260 jobs; 
Norfolk, 200 jobs. 

Four more applications are pending 
today, and dozens are being prepared for 
submission. 

In this connection, one other matter 
which has been mentioned by critics of 
the program should be considered—that 
is, the argument that ARA has not used 
more than 25 percent of its present 
authorizations, and therefore does not 
need additional funds. In answer to this 
point, I should like to emphasize the ex- 
tensive planning and screening of appli- 
cations which is necessary to implement 
the program and the amount of time in- 
volved before a grant is authorized. 
Each designated area must organize 
committees, formulate an overall eco- 
nomic development plan, map out a pro- 
gram to generate new industry and new 
jobs, secure the cooperation of industry, 
and the approval of the State coordinat- 
ing committee before even submitting an 
application with ARA. I have been ad- 
vised that the administration has already 
approved, or has pending for approval, 
applications for industrial and commer- 
cial loans which exceed the present au- 
thorization by $59 million. I want to be 
sure that the New York projects which 
are pending will not be rejected because 
of the unavailability of funds. 

Finally, we have tightened up the 
“pirating” provisions of the bill by an 
amendment Senators Cask, Javrrs, WIL- 
LIAMS, and I offered which was adopted 
yesterday. This will protect New York 
industry by making certain that existing 
operations will not be jeopardized by 
ARA financed industry in other States. 
With this guarantee the program should 
go far toward aiding industry and the 
unemployed in these distressed areas. 
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Because I believe we must act to alle- 
viate unemployment I intend to vote for 
this bill today. To destroy this program 
because of faulty administration would 
be tantamount to junking a car because 
the whitewall tires are dirty. I say it is 
a good vehicle, it is a necessary means 
of moving down the road to full em- 
ployment and it should not be relegated 
to the scrap heap. I say let us clean up 
the whitewalls, overhall the engine, and 
put this program in proper running or- 
der. It has got a lot of mileage in it, 
and we have far to travel. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the Senator care 
to comment with regard to the assur- 
ances from Mr. Batt, for whom I have 
already indicated I have a high regard, 
that certain political practices, or mal- 
practices, would be eliminated from the 
administration of the act? Did the Sen- 
ator have any discussion with Mr. Batt 
regarding placards or notices, mentioned 
on the floor, where credit for each of 
these programs is given to Representa- 
tives of one party, regardless of how hard 
Members of both parties may have 
worked in connection with the program? 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
kindly repeat his question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I asked the question 
with regard to placards. I was about 
to come next to the announcement of 
projects. 

Mr. KEATING. I had some very 
frank discussions with the Administra- 
tor, and I called his attention to the fact 
that this must be a bipartisan effort. 
The program involves measures to com- 
bat unemployment; and the last place 
in the world where politics should enter 
is in this area. People who are unem- 
ployed are members of all parties or 
members of no parties. They all suf- 
fer, and they all must be aided. I have 
Mr. Batt’s distinct, positive acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that procedures have 
been followed with regard to the an- 
nouncement of these programs which in 
my judgment reflect discredit on the 
whole problem and which in his admis- 
sion and in my judgment are entirely 
political in nature. He has given me 
positive assurance that he has taken 
these matters into consideration and will 
take steps to correct these practices. 
One case in point which came to my at- 
tention involved a congressional district 
where a Republican Member of Con- 
gress serves, in which an ARA award was 
announced by the Democratic county 
chairman before the Representative was 
notified. 

In another district, the announcement 
was made the day before the election last 
year. It is a district represented by a 
Republican Representative. The an- 
nouncement was made by the Demo- 
cratic mayor of the city involved. 

Finally, in a most outrageous case, in 
which a Republican Representative was 
a candidate for reelection, the announce- 
ment was made by his Democratic op- 
ponent on the very morning of election. 
The Republican was reelected and is 
still holding office. 
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Any fair-minded person will under- 
stand the inequity and impropriety of 
allowing such a thing to be done. I have 
been assured that these practices will be 
stopped and will not be repeated. 

That is one reason why I feel I can 
go along with the program. There is a 
great deal of support for the program in 
New York and a great deal of opposition 
toit. There are at least 13 areas in New 
York which have been designated as 
distressed. I cannot turn my back on 
them, even though there has been polit- 
ical maladministration. I have faith in 
Mr. Batt’s assurances that such action 
will not be continued. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, our en- 
tire delegation in the House has ad- 
dressed a protest to the White House 
regarding the experience which most of 
them have had, wherein programs on 
which they have worked have resulted in 
their being totally ignored in the making 
of the announcement of the project, and 
where the announcements have been 
made by others than those who had some 
interest in the work that was being done. 

In one instance a Representative of 
my party in the House and I had secured 
a reversal of a refusal to aid in the in- 
stallation of sewage facilities in the 
borough of Nanticoke. This was reversed 
upon our insistance, and upon our sole 
insistence. Yet the announcement was 
not made by us. Fortunately, the coun- 
cilmen and the mayor, all of whom were 
Democrats, publicly announced that the 
help had been obtained by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania and a Mem- 
ber of the House, Mr. Saytor. 

It seems to me that we should not be 
obliged to rely upon the fairness of 
borough or town Officials, of either party. 
I shall support the bill, but I am support- 
ing it in the belief that hereafter some 
fairness will permeate the program, and 
that politics, if it cannot be removed 
entirely, at least will be treated on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr. KEATING. I feel sure that the 
assurances given to me by the Adminis- 
trator extend beyond the geographic 
confines of New York State, and at least 
will lap over into Pennsylvania, and I 
am sure, also, into other States similarly 
situated. 

Mr. SCOTT. A project will be an- 
nounced next month in my State, and I 
hope I will be given equal notice of it 
with everyone else. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in 1957 
I became interested in legislation which 
would provide specific help to areas of 
persistent unemployment. My interest 
was aroused initially by the problems 
which existed in my State of Kentucky, 
and my colleagues on the Republican side 
will remember that President Eisen- 
hower recommended area redevelopment 
legislation similar to the bill we consider 
today. The differences between the bills 
proposed by President Eisenhower and 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las! went chiefly to the amount of 
money, and to the proportion of funds 
which would be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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I became a cosponsor of the Douglas 
bill. After several years of study it was 
passed in 1961. I supported this legis- 
lation then and I support it today. Be- 
cause of the regard I have for my col- 
leagues who filed a minority report and 
for the arguments they have made, and 
because this is a matter of interest in my 
State, having wide support and also op- 
position—I feel that I should make a 
brief statement on the subject before 
the Senate. 

I would be happy if the amounts au- 
thorized in the bill were not so large. 
It is possible that the estimates of bene- 
fits that have been said to come from 
this program are too optimistic. How- 
ever, I believe the basic question is—at 
least for me—whether the program has 
been of value in meeting the specific 
problem to which it is addressed. 

I agree with my colleagues that if we 
are to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment, we must depend on the free enter- 
prise system and on strengthening it— 
through tax reduction and stable fiscal 
policies, which will promote investment. 
However, I point out that we have the 
largest number of employed people in 
our history and the largest gross na- 
tional product ever achieved. Neverthe- 
less, over 4 million people are yet 
unemployed and millions have been out 
of work for years in certain areas. Our 
enterprise system, valuable as it is, and 
on which the country depends, has not 
been able to reach this hard core of 
unemployed people, 

The proposal before us may not be the 
best method, but what alternative is 
suggested by those who oppose this bill 
to reach this situation of continuing un- 
employment, not only in my State, but 
in other States also? What is proposed 
to help gain employment for the people 
who have had no employment, and who 
have no prospect of employment? Shall 
we wait, and let these people lie by the 
wayside until the day comes when there 
will be full employment? I do not so 
hold. This is a program which at least 
has reached into the pockets of unem- 
ployment, and it is a program which is 
directed to the development of local 
private industry. 

Plans are initiated in the local com- 
munity, and the funds advanced under 
the act are chiefiy loans. Out of the 
$6 million which has been made avail- 
able in Kentucky, some $4 million repre- 
sent loans. Over 1,000 people have 
entered training programs, and it is esti- 
mated that 2,200 people will be put to 
work through projects assisted by these 
funds. 

I think it is natural that this program 
should experience difficulties. It is the 
kind of program which could not be de- 
veloped quickly. For Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration officials have had 
to face the same problems that the peo- 
ple in the communities have been facing 
for years—these are the problems of lack 
of facilities—water, transportation, sew- 
age, and lack of local capital, problems 
which have contributed to shifts in in- 
dustry and which have caused unemploy- 
ment. 

I believe the ARA program has made 
reasonable progress in my State. And 
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I am glad that it is assisting and stimu- 
lating communities to develop their own 
industries, rather than to bring indus- 
tries from the outside. But I must speak 
of the national problem of the continuing 
unemployment of millions of people, as 
well as the problem of my State. Until 
we reach the degree of full employment 
that we look forward to, I do not believe 
we can sit by and see people suffer be- 
cause they have no opportunity to work, 
and to provide for their families. 

What is the alternative? Our great 
free enterprise system is not wholly un- 
influenced by what is done in Govern- 
ment. Otherwise I do not suppose the 
defense industry would be working in 
so many States. We must maintain it 
for our security, but it is not a normal 
industry. The development of rivers in 
my State and other States, financed by 
the Federal Government has also 
brought industry, and I am glad it has. 
This development is good for all the 
people, but it is also good for industry. I 
am willing to vote to continue this pro- 
gram, for some effort is necessary to en- 
courage the redevelopment of the de- 
pressed areas of our Nation, and thus 
provide employment for their people. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT GREAT CHARTER FOR 
LOW-INCOME AREAS 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a measure of wisdom in public policy 
formation, the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961 is to be found in the vanguard 
of great American social legislation. 
Surrounded on all sides by examples of 
the almost unbelievable productivity of 
the American economy, we sometimes 
tend to forget that not all of the Amer- 
ican people share equally in this pros- 
perity. A recent publication of the 
Joint Economic Committee, defining a 
low-income person as one with an in- 
come equivalent to or less than that 
of a four-person family with total in- 
come of not more than $2,500, stated 
that “in line with this definition it is 
found that 32.2 million persons were in 
low-income status in 1957. This was 19 
percent of all persons.” 

This and other recent studies have dis- 
covered certain characteristics of low- 
income people. Most noteworthy is that 
low incomes today are concentrated. A 
high instance is found in certain groups, 
for instance the elderly. The medicare 
bill, which was narrowly defeated in the 
87th Congress, is designed to cope with 
one aspect of this problem. Low income 
is also concentrated in another way: 
geographically. Low income is not 
spread equally across the land, but is 
found in enclaves spotted here and there. 
Commonly, such low incomes are in areas 
which produce goods and services for 
which demand has not grown sufficient- 
ly, or which in some cases has actually 
declined. These areas must be redevel- 
oped to compensate for this shift in de- 
mand, so that once again they may be- 
come flourishing, productive parts of the 
national economy. Therein lies the wis- 
dom of the original act which recognized 
the need for redeveloping certain areas 
to enable them to meet the challenge of 
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changed economic conditions. The 
American people are fortunate in having 
in the Senate a man with the courage 
and leadership of the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucrAs ], who saw 
this legislation through many Congresses 
and two Presidential vetoes until it was 
signed into law by President Kennedy 
on May 1, 1961. 

Two years of experience with the act 
have brought to light certain changes 
which are necessary to continue the pro- 
gram in an efficient and effective man- 
ner. S. 1163, the Area Redevelopment 
Act Amendments of 1963, would, first, 
clarify the language in the act in regard 
to the eligibility for designation of In- 
dian reservations to make it clear that 
not only Federal but also State Indian 
reservations are eligible for designation 
as redevelopment areas; second, increase 
the amount authorized to be outstanding 
for industrial or commercial loans from 
$100 to $250 million for projects in ur- 
ban areas; third, increase the amount 
authorized to be outstanding for public 
facility loans from $100 to $150 million; 
fourth, increase the authorization for 
appropriations for public facility grants 
from $75 to $175 million—these four in- 
creases total $450 million; in the country 
as a whole a total of 247,500 new jobs 
would be created, in addition to the 84,- 
773 jobs under the previous appropria- 
tion; fifth, permit the required State or 
local 10 percent contribution for indus- 
trial or commercial projects to be repaid 
concurrently with financial assistance 
extended by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration; sixth, increase the an- 
nual authorization for appropriations for 
technical assistance from $4.5 to $10 mil- 
lion; seventh, require that construction 
workers on any private project financed 
by ARA be paid prevailing wages as re- 
quired by the Davis-Bacon Act; eighth, 
permit funds appropriated for the area 
redevelopment program to remain avail- 
able until expended; provide that any 
funds appropriated for business or pub- 
lic facility loans shall be deposited in 
the area redevelopment fund; and require 
payment of interest by the fund to the 
Treasury on any such appropriated funds 
used for business and public facility 
loans. 

As one of the cosponsors of the orig- 
inal Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, 
I have watched the administration of 
that act with great interest. Briefly 
stated, the Area Redevelopment Act pro- 
vides for public grants and loans for 
public improvements, and for longtime 
loans at interest for private businesses 
where economically feasible, in those 
areas of low income, unemployment, but 
available resources and labor supply, 
where technological know-how and cap- 
ital alone are needed to turn a declining 
economy into a dynamic and growing 
economy. The Area Redevelopment Act 
has been tested and tried. It is proven 
good. It is a sound investment. It is 
no boondoggle. It is the Magna Carta 
of the areas needing redevelopment. It 
is a great economic charter for east 
Texas. 

The act has proved its worth in east 
Texas, where I live, and where my peo- 
ple have lived for more than a hundred 
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years. We see it at work rebuilding 
counties. We see counties which have 
lost populations for 30 years now gaining 
population during the past 2 years. 

Mr. President, in the welter of con- 
flicting claims and counterclaims sur- 
rounding area redevelopment legisla- 
tion, one can nevertheless filter out two 
characteristics of our economy which 
make such policy important in today’s 
world. 

First, the rapidity of technological 
change is greater than ever before. New 
products, new materials, and new tech- 
niques of manufacturing are now ren- 
dering obsolete the means of livelihood 
which have supported people for a hun- 
dred years. It is social justice, Mr. Pres- 
ident, which dictates that these people, 
who, through no fault of their own sud- 
denly find themselves unemployed or in 
a dying industry, should receive assist- 
ance in getting back on their feet. This 
is not a dole, Mr. President; area rede- 
velopment helps people to help them- 
selves. It builds permanent improve- 
ments that create jobs after their 
construction is completed. 

Second, area redevelopment is impor- 
tant from a strictly economic point of 
view. Today in the United States we 
have a national economy in which all 
parts are interrelated, much as a living 
organism is made of interdependent 
parts. If one part of a living thing is 
sick, the whole organism suffers. The 
same is true of our national economy, 
which can never be healthy so long as 
enclaves of unemployment, low income, 
and lack of job opportunity are allowed 
to remain in existence. In order that 
our economy be healthy, all its parts 
must be healthy. 

Mr. President, in theory the Area Re- 
development Act is wise public policy. 
But like any policy, it will succeed fully 
only if it operates at full strength. A 
halfhearted program is not enough. 
These amendments incorporated in S. 
1163 are designed to bring the program 
closer to full strength. It is vital to the 
success of the act and to the revitaliza- 
tion of American economy that they be 
enacted. 

I again commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, whose long 
and determined fight for this legislation 
was crowned by the passage of that be- 
neficent law, the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961. May his days of effective 
leadership in this type of work increase. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, although 
I was a member of the subcommittee 
which reported the original Area Rede- 
velopment bill, and am still a member of 
that subcommittee, I have not hitherto 
taken a part in this debate, because the 
Senator from Illinois and his supporters 
have presented the case so thoroughly 
and adequately that I saw no reason to 
paint the lily. Nevertheless, I should 
like the record to show my strong sup- 
port for this legislation. 

A few moments ago, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lauscus] undertook 
to cast some aspersions on the record of 
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my State, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in connection with ARA. We 
in Pennsylvania are very proud of that 
record. We had a total of 62 applica- 
tions for industrial, commercial, and 
public facility loans and grants. Thirty- 
two of them were rejected; 30 were ac- 
cepted. We also had a total of 13 proj- 
ects for technical assistance and 34 
projects for training. 

Ours has been an active State under 
this legislation, and with good reason. 
Unhappily, 10 percent of all the unem- 
ployment in the United States is located 
in my Commonwealth; and 20 percent of 
all the unemployment in redevelopment 
areas is in my own Commonwealth. I 
regret that. But I think we have re- 
ceived no more than our fair share of 
the benefits under the act. In terms of 
jobs per dollar expended, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has the best 
record of any of the 50 States. This is 
due in no small part to the political acu- 
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men and foresight of two great Demo- 
cratic Governors, George M. Leader and 
David L. Lawrence. I commend them 
for their splendid activity. I am proud 
of what Pennsylvania has done under 
the ARA. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to supplement the remarks 
I made yesterday when I spoke of the 
good results obtained in many of the 
smaller towns in the State of Alabama. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor a list of the 
Alabama approved projects, by locations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Alabama—Approved projects 
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Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote on final passage on S. 1163 
is taken, I wish to compliment the dis- 
tinguished and able senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucras! for his skillful, 
informed, and fair management of this 
legislation. Surely this Senator is right- 
fully known as the father of the basic 
concepts contained in the original ARA 
legislation, and the driving force behind 
these pending amendments. His wisdom 
and experience have been invaluable as- 
sets in the struggle to combat the eco- 
nomic and social stagnation found in cer- 
6 areas of the United 


I surely intend to vote for this legisla- 
tion. Certain Senators have said that 
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ARA has not accomplished all its origi- 
nal objectives and goals. Perhaps, in the 
narrow sense, that is true. But this 
Senator knows of few investments that 
pay off completely within a period of 2 
years. And that is what the program 
of area redevelopment really is, a pro- 
gram of long range investment. 

Over a period of time and with hard 
work these investments will begin to 
change the economies of many of these 
currently distressed regions. With the 
extensions we are about to approve this 
afternoon, I believe that ARA will have 
a new impetus to move forward, assum- 
ing that we can now obtain more favor- 
able action in the other body. 

In fact, I know of many Minnesota 
communities that are beginning to grasp 
the potentialities of area redevelopment, 
communities that have invested time, 
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effort, and money in bringing prosperity 
to their respective areas. Without con- 
tinued Federal assistance such as S. 1163 
will provide, these communities will find 
their economic future most barren. 
Presently there are 14 ARA industrial 
loan applications pending in Minnesota 
with a total of $3 million requested. 
These loans would create an estimated 
675 jobs. 

In addition there are eight pending 
applications for technical assistance 
studies. Projects in newly designated 
counties which have not been filed are 
estimated to be about $3 million and 
would produce another 600 jobs. 

The challenge of area redevelopment is 
so closely related to many other domestic 
matters that are before the Congress. 
The need for a substantial tax cut, the 
problem of youth unemployment, tech- 
nical illiteracy, and rising unemployment 
are part of the same basic problem. We 
must willingly, even eagerly, accept every 
opportunity to make this Nation all that 
it could be. We must never be satisfied 
to follow only one course of action, or 
settle for only one answer. Let us, in- 
stead, push forward on all fronts, attack- 
ing these problems from all sides, until 
we achieve the America that is within 
our grasp. 

I proudly support this legislation to 
extend the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration and urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. I am confident that S. 1163 
will win a resounding vote of confidence 
on the Senate floor this afternoon, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doug- 
Las] has 5 minutes remaining under his 
control; the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 34 minutes re- 
maining under his control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, up to 
this time I have not addressed myself 
to the bill. 

Last night, I listened with rather rapt 
and riveted attention, for an hour ana 
30 minutes, to my distinguished colleague 
as he ventilated what he thought were 
the merits of the bill. In the course of 
those remarks he fairly fulminated with 
an effervescence and an incandescence 
which I have scarcely known to be 
equaled when he compared the attitude 
of Senators toward the bill with the 
attitude of Senators toward the Export- 
Import Bank bill; and he said he would 
have the yea-and-nay vote on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank bill printed in the 
Recorp, in connection with his re- 
marks. He probably had a good purpose 
in that connection; but the entire story 
should be told. 

Mr. President, this situation reminds 
me of the story about the railroad flag- 
man who was called into court to testify 
about an automobile accident which had 
occurred at a railroad crossing. In ad- 
vance of his testimony, the flagman had 
been schooled very carefully. 

He was asked, Were you there?” 

“Yes, I was there.” 

“Were you waving your lantern?” 

“Yes, I was waving my lantern.” 

When he was excused, at the end of 
his testimony, and when he walked away 
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from the witness stand, accompanied by 
counsel for the company, he said to the 
counsel, “By golly I’m glad you didn’t 
ask me whether the lantern was lit.” In 
short, Mr. President, the important part 
of his testimony was never reached. 

Today, my colleague excoriated the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] who 
spoke on the same subject. If “excori- 
ated” is not the correct word to use, I 
strike it from the Record. But when he 
spoke of the Export-Import Bank, why 
did he not tell the whole story? After 
all, that Bank has built up a reserve 
of $804 million; last year its adminis- 
trative expenditures were only $3 mil- 
lion; it remitted to the Treasury $57 
million in interest and $35 million in 
dividends; and it put $70 million into its 
reserve account. 

Mr. Batt has made clear that the loans 
under this program are risk loans, I 
have checked the testimony from time 
to time. 

So, Mr. President, if a comparison is 
to be made, let the entire comparison be 
made, so the people will know. 

Finally, Mr. President, we know what 
happens to the funds which the Export- 
Import Bank finally disburses: Virtually 
all of them come back to this country, 
in the form of purchases of machinery, 
goods, services, and so forth. However, 
that is not the important thing about 
which I wish to speak. 

I wish to recapitulate a little: We know 
that in the 1961 act the agency asked 
for $384 million. In the 1963 act the 
request was, not for $384 million, but for 
$839 million. The request under the bill 
now before us is for $455 million. Either 
those are facts, or I cannot read the fig- 
ures and the English language. So the 
amount requested could have reached 
the sky, except that it was feared that 
there might be an outcry in Congress. 

I thought the House acted wisely when, 
by a vote of 209 to 204, it rejected the 
bill—after pointing out what the bill 
really is. 

I ask Senators to consider the work- 
force the ARA has already built up: It 
has in Washington a permanent payroll 
of 466 persons, It has a temporary pay- 
roll of 56 persons. So in this short 
period of time it has managed to gather 
a force of 522 people. But do Senators 
think that is the whole story? I just 
stated that the Export-Import Bank 
works on a worldwide basis with an ad- 
ministrative expenditure of $3 million. 
What are the administrative expendi- 
tures of the ARA? They are more than 
$14 million; and the ARA farms out more 
that $4 million of it to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration. Talk 
about building up a large payroll and 
building up a great structure—and then 
farming these out, all over the country. 
I never saw an agency which so well 
fitted into Parkinson’s law as this one 
does. Senators know what that law is: 
Establish a ceiling and the agency will 
grow up to it. 

In July of 1961, the ARA operated in 
621 areas. By November 1961—only 5 
months later—the ARA had added more 
than 200, and had reached a total of 826 
areas. By March 1962, the ARA had got- 
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ten up to 924 areas. By April 1963, the 
ARA had gotten up to 1,059 areas. If 
we give it time, it will be in every county 
in the country, because there are only 
2,500 counties, and it is now in one- 
third of them. 

Mr. President, this program has great 
possibilities. Just give the ARA time, 
and it will be everywhere in our country. 

I have read the testimony. The wit- 
nesses for the ARA said that this is not 
a duplicating function. They said it is 
a supplementary function. What mar- 
velous words those are, Mr. President, 
and what a fine distinction. There is no 
duplication; this program only supple- 
ments what we already have. 

One who wishes to build a motel can 
go to the ARA and get the money, or he 
can go to the SBA and get the money. 
Do Senators think Iam kidding? Ihave 
helped to secure three or four motel- 
construction loans for my people in 
southern Illinois; and Senators should 
see the list of the loans. I have the list. 
It is loaded with motels of all kinds. 

One for a motel in Naples, Tex., has 
been approved. The Member of the 
House of Representatives from that dis- 
trict challenged the figure, when it was 
said that it would make work for 50 peo- 
ple. He said, “How do you employ 50 
people on the construction of a 50-unit 
motel?” They replied, “If we build a 
restaurant, we may be able to get up to 
50 people.“ 

Mr. President, what kind of delusion 
and deception is this? 

At Tomahawk, Wis., a loan of $418,000 
for a tissuepaper factory is included. I 
suppose the factory also manufactures 
toilet paper—and properly so, I take it. 

Mr. President, the pulpwood producers 
testify that the mills are working at 85 
percent of capacity; but Senators should 
see the number of approved pulp loans. 
There are three pages of them, although 
the industry testifies that it is working at 
85 percent of capacity. 

Can we justify such things? I cer- 
tainly do not. 

Included in the list is a loan of $325,000 
for a plywood veneer plant at Happy 
Camp, Calif—what a wonderful name. 
But those who are engaged in that busi- 
ness complain that the competition is so 
stiff that prices have declined by 14 per- 
cent, and they are hard put to make a 
living. 


I could read into the Recorp the letter 
which the Pulp & Paper Association sent 
to Mr. Batt, although perhaps there is 
no point in doing so. 

Furthermore, in West Virginia—al- 
though I do not like to say this—there 
is an abandoned railroad; and someone 
figured out that it could be reactivated 
so it could take passengers up to the 
scenic areas which are enjoyed by tour- 
ists; and a loan for that project is in- 
cluded. How much is the loan? It is 
$762,000 of our dough—part of what all 
of us pay in income taxes. I ask 
whether my friend the Senator from New 
Hampshire, likes a project of that sort. 
Certainly I do not. 

Also included in the list is a loan of 
$1,043,000 for a motor hotel in downtown 
Detroit; also a loan of more than $1 
million for another one. 
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Mr. President, this one takes the cake: 
A loan of $1,600,000 for the Santurce 
Hotel and Club—a resort hotel—in 
Puerto Rico. When I was in Puerto 
Rico, I found that business was so good 
that it was virtually running out of their 
ears; and apartment buildings, hotels, 
and other buildings of all sorts were 
being constructed. I know the presi- 
dent quite well. I have known him for 
20 years, at least. They need that hotel 
with our money like one would need a 
hole in his head. But the loan was ap- 
proved to Colgate (Okla.) Motor Hotel, 
$30,000. 

At Helper, Utah, there is an abandoned 
coal mine. A market cannot be found 
for the coal. But the company received 
$325,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 

At Afton, Okla.— I love the name—a 
loan in the amount of $650,000 was ap- 
proved for the Shangri-La Motor Hotel. 
That is worth more than a smile. 

We cannot get away from scenic rail- 
roads. At Marquette, Mich., another 
scenic railroad is proposed for the 
tourists. It had been abandoned. It 
was probably abandoned for a reason. 
But now we are going to make the rail- 
road operate. We are going to put 
fancy little cars on the railroad so that 
the tourists can ride 24 miles. How much 
is the loan? $195,000. 

At Bellaire, Mich., a resort hotel is 
proposed. There is nothing flimsy about 
it, for a loan of $890,000 is requested. 

Next is a project at Paintsville, Ky. 

I have never been in Paintsville, Ky. 
I have spoken all over the State repre- 
sented by the Senator from Kentucky, 
but I have never been in Paintsville. 
Sometime I shall get there. But the 
people of Paintsville will have a motor 
hotel and restaurant. A loan of $150,- 
000 has been made. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to remind 
the Senator from Illinois that he has 
been there. In traveling on the Big 
Sandy we went through that town. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad the Senator 
has refreshed my recollection. I know 
where it is. 

Mr. COOPER. The motel is needed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At Woodside, Tex., a 
community inn costing $420,000 is 
authorized. I could read indefinitely 
from the lists that I have. But I 
promised the majority leader I would not 
take too long. 

I should like to allude to one other 
project—the Bata Shoe Co. at Salem, 
Ind. Everyone knows that Bata is a for- 
eign company that is in sharp competi- 
tion with every shoe company in 
America. Perhaps this is domestic for- 
eign aid. I do not know. But in any 
event they arein. Senators will find the 
item on page 2 of their own brochure. A 
loan to Salem, Ind., in the amount of 
$474,300 and the water facility in the 
amount of $235,000 for the Bata Shoe Co. 
were approved. 

Is there a shoe factory in the State of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? I 
know that there was. We have plenty 
of them. I do not know that I like to 
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see money go out of our Treasury for that 


further except to allude to one more— 
the Arena Auditorium in Duluth. Have 
Senators been there? An auditorium 
was built which, when finished, will cost 
$6 million. Representative JOHN 
BLATNIK, with whom I served in the 
House and who is still there, said that 
he will make 22 jobs out of $6 million, 
and I have not seen anything to rebut 
him. Much can be said about using $455 
million to compete with the struggling 
private enterprise system. But I do not 
know that I go for it. I am willing to go 
along with some facilities, but Senators 
should see how the list is studded with 
the sort of thing that I have been point- 
ing out. I have referred to the summary 
report, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
Monday, May 6, 1963. So I was not kid- 
ding. I was merely taking it from their 
reports. There it is. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to de- 
tain the Senate any longer except to al- 
lude to one additional point. When my 
friend, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] offered an amendment, we 
thought a motion would be made to table 
the amendment. Finally the amend- 
ment was ruled out of order on a point of 
germaneness. 

But I notice in the bill an amendment 
to the Housing Act that was offered by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], which is as germane to the 
bill as a sticky sore thumb. The Senator 
from New Jersey offered two amend- 
ments, which were adopted, that in my 
humble judgment were not germane. I 
made no point of order. I would not do 
so. The majority leader must protect 
his bill. I do not blame him. 

I allude to the action for only one rea- 
son, and that is that Senators had bet- 
ter be a little alert with respect to the 
requests of one kind or another which 
are made when there is a provision that 
the amendments must be germane. My 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
has been laboring like a Trojan to have 
a germaneness rule adopted in the Sen- 
ate. I assure him in this open forum 
that he will get it over my dead body, 
because that is the one weapon which the 
minority has to protect itself. I allude 
to it for no invidious reason except to 
say to Senators, you must be alert if 
you are going to protect your rights, your 
weapons, and the instrumentalities with 
which you have to fight. I desire to 
talk some day on the subject, but I will 
leave it where it is. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
bill, notwithstanding the propaganda— 
and, believe me, there has been plenty. 
I received 3 long distance telephone calls 
in my office within the space of 30 min- 
utes from the beneficiaries of the bill 
back home saying, We want you to vote 
for the bill.“ But what amazed me most 
was that a small town chamber of com- 
merce should ask me to vote for it. One 
from Michigan got hold of me and said, 
“I want you to vote for the bill.” 

Do not think that Mr. Batt has been 
asleep with respect to the bill. He has 
been on the job. Frankly, I express ad- 
miration for an administrator who is on 
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the job and using the telephone. I am 
sure they have not been using any Gov- 
ernment funds, even though it cost $14,- 
800,000 to run the show, and it cost the 
Export-Import Bank only about $3 mil- 
lion to operate over the whole wide world. 

So we must make a choice. I suggest 
that Senators get the whole list. Rep- 
resentative Parman epitomized it in the 
Recorp when he said, It is big enough 
to choke a Bengal tiger.” 

I refresh the recollection of Senators 
on one point. The program was de- 
signed to help approximately 600 areas. 
The number rose to 826, then to 924, 
and then up to 1,059. When that in- 
crease was brought to their attention, 
do Senators know what the answer was? 
In their memoranda they said that per- 
haps a good survey job had not been 
done up to that time. 

We will leave them to make the sur- 
vey. They will continue to survey. The 
list is loaded with the bitter seeds of 
survey. Wait until the program is 
wound up. 

CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. President, before I take my seat, I 
must allude to one other subject. To- 
day the Attorney General appeared be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee and 
discussed the so-called administration’s 
civil rights proposal. The chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce has 
advised me that on Monday next he will 
start hearings on what is known as title 
II. I have drafted an entirely voluntary 
title, providing no power of the Attorney 
General, authority to file a complaint 
with reference to community services. 
Let them go ahead and pass it. All the 
information is kept confidential, but it is 
in conformity with my estimate of the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
the Supreme Court case of 1883, and with 
the recent case of Lombard against 
Louisiana, in which I think the court 
has reaffirmed that old doctrine. So out 
of order I ask unanimous consent, be- 
cause of the hearing next Monday, to 
submit amendments to Senate bill 1750 
so that they can be printed and be before 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what the amendments are? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They are a substitute 
for title II. One that deals with ac- 
commodations, facilities, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am quite interested in 
the proposal of the Senator from Illinois. 
I assure him I shall study it very care- 


I also read the report of the hearing 
before the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary at which the Attorney General 
testified. I must admit that I was sur- 
prised, amazed, and somewhat resentful 
of the nature of his testimony. 

About a week or so ago I was invited 
to the White House, where the civil 
rights bill was discussed. On the way 
out I advised the President that I would 
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go along a considerable distance with 
him on the civil rights bill. 

Then I thought of the small business 
people of this country—the small board- 
inghouse keeper, the hair dresser, the 
storekeeper and so forth—and I inad- 
vertently personified them under the 
name of “Mrs. Murphy.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. “Mrs. Murphy.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Somebody evidently di- 
vulged this conversation I had with the 
President, and the next thing I knew 
Mrs. Murphy’s name was being spread 
broadcast all over the country. 

I was raised in a town where there 
were many Murphys, and I never knew 
a Murphy who was not honorable, up- 
right, God fearing, and hard working. 
I knew Martin Murphy, Jack Murphy, 
Mary Murphy, and any number of Mur- 
phys, and they were all among the solid 
citizens of the town. 

Yet, reading the UPI ticker, I find, to 
my amazement, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose name is 
not Murphy,“ suggests that Mrs. Mur- 
phy should change her name. I do not 
know of any more honorable name than 
“Murphy.” It is as good a name as 
“Smith.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or “Hennessey.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Or “Brown” or “Dirk- 
sen” or “Douglas” or anything else. 

I was not only surprised but, as I say, 
I was resentful that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States should suggest 
that the Murphys change their names. 
I do not think that any one of them, not 
even Mrs. Murphy, should be asked by 
the Attormey General of the United 
States to change the name; and I hope 
the Attorney General will not make any 
such suggestion again. I hope he will 
make amends to the millions of Murphys 
in this country, if it is possible to do so, 
and that the Congress will support the 
small business people of this country, 
whom I personified under the general 
term of “Mrs. Murphy” because I could 
not think of any higher tribute to pay to 
them. I hope the Attorney General will 
find some way to undo the disparaging 
remark that the Murphys ought to 
change their names. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be as logical 
to ask the Irish to change County Cork 
or Blarney Castle or the Shamrock. 

Mr. KEATING. Or County Wexford. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or County Wexford, 
or the Shannon River. 

Mr. AIKEN. Imagine. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot imagine it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I saw a notice on the 
ticker that the President has landed in 
Ireland. If the testimony of the Attor- 
ney Genera] reaches Ireland before he 
leaves, I would not be surprised if he re- 
ceived a large delegation of Murphys. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I ask the Sena- 
tor a serious question? 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
think all this will have an impact on 
title II? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I said, I will study 
the proposal of the Senator from IMi- 
nois with regard to title II. I think the 
small business people of this country— 
particularly the home businesses of this 
country—should receive consideration 
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from the administration, for they deserve 
it. I hope the Murphys are all held in 
the respect in which they should be held. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Three cheers for the 


Mr. AIKEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
nothing more to say. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we all 
listened, with interest, to the pyrotech- 
nies of my colleague, It is always inter- 
esting to hear his magnificent. baritone 
voice rising and falling with the embel- 
lishments of rhetoric. It brings back the 
days when I used to be in the galleries 
listening to the Shakespearean actors, 
E. H. Sothern and Robert Mantell, who 
made the “tank towns” for many years 
and who, I am sure, started the speaking 
style which my junior colleague has 
copied so well. 

If I may pour a few facts upon these 
glowing flames of eloquence, may I say 
of the $14 million which my junior col- 
league claims to have been expended by 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
$412 million was spent in the field by 
localities developing plans and for tech- 
nical assistance. Forty percent of the 
remaining $914 million went to the agen- 
cies which are given investigatory roles 
in this matter; such as the Community 
Facilities Administration, the Small 
Business Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and various training 
groups. This leaves only approximately 
$6 million for the work of the agency 
itself. 

Of course, some mistakes have been 
made. Our committee recommended 
that the ratio of capital to labor, par- 
ticularly in the motels and hotels, be 
reduced. We hope very much that this 
instruction will be followed out by the 
administration, and we believe that it 
will be. 

Many of our friends across the aisle 
seem to be wounded by the comparison 
which we drew yesterday between the 
$2 billion for which they voted for the 
Export-Import Bank, to help big busi- 
ness, and the $455 million for which they 
are refusing to vote today, with some 
honorable exceptions, for the people here 
at home. 

I am glad I put that rollcall in the 
Record yesterday, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp today. It will be read on 
the stump and all over the country in the 
months and years to come. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The result was announced—yeas 73, nays 
1, as follows: 

Yeas—73: Aiken, Allott, Bartlett, Bayh, 
Bennett, Boggs, Burdick, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Carlson, Case, Clark, Cooper, Cotton, 
Curtis, Dirksen, Dodd, Dominick, Eastland, 
Edmondson, Ellender, Engle, Ervin, Fong, 
Gruening, Hartke, Hickenlooper, Hill, Hol- 
land, Jackson, Johnston, Jordan of North 
Carolina, Jordan of Idaho, Kefauver, 
Lausche, Long of Missouri, Magnuson, Mans- 
field, McGee, McGovern, McIntyre, McNa- 
mara, Mechem, Metcalf, Miller, Monroney, 
Morton, Moss, Mundt, Muskie, Nelson, Neu- 
berger, Pastore, Pearson, Prouty, Proxmire, 
Randolph, Ribicoff, Robertson, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Simpson, Smathers, Smith, Spark- 
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man, Stennis, Symington, Talmadge, Tower, 
Williams of New Jersey, Williams of Dela- 
ware, Yarborough, Young of North Dakota, 
Young of Ohio. 

Nays—1: Thurmond. 

Not voting—26: Anderson, Beall, Bible, 
Brewster, Byrd of Virginia, Cannon, Church, 
Douglas, Fulbright, Goldwater, Gore, Hart, 
Hayden, Hruska, Humphrey, Inouye, Javits, 
Keating, Kennedy, Kuchel, Long of Louisi- 

McCarthy, McClellan, Morse, Pell, Scott. 

So the bill (H.R. 3872) was passed. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the bill will be passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have I 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). The Senator 
has 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not know that I have ever engaged in 
the business of comparing the voice or 
the gesture or the mien or the posture 
of a Senator with E. H. Sothern or with 
anybody else. That is a rather strange 
approach to take, as it was to start out 
by saying, pour a few facts upon these 
glowing flames of eloquence” of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

I made the Recorp abundantly clear, 
and the Senator knows it, because this 
is the administrative record. 

The total money request for adminis- 
trative expenses was $14.8 million. Is 
that what I said? Did I say that? 

For technical assistance the sum was 
$4.5 million. 

For delegate agencies—and what a 
dainty word to use to indicate that is 
going to be turned over for the spade- 
work and the footwork of the Small 
Business Administration and the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration—$4.1 
million. 

I said they farmed it out. Now I say, 
“Deny it, if you will.” 

I know my facts. I do not have to 
sit at the feet of the learned professor 
from the University of Chicago in order 
to marshal my logic and argument. 

For general operations—loan process- 
ing, and so forth—$6.2 million. 

The Senator mentioned a figure. Why 
did he not mention the whole figure? 
I got it from the ARA. It is $14.8 mil- 
lion for administrative expenses. 

I am growing tired of petty decep- 
tions and delusions on this floor. If any 
Senator wishes to take exception, let 
him do so. There is the figure. If the 
Senate wants to expunge that word from 
the Recorp, it can do so, but I stand 
by it. 

I did not come here yesterday, and I 
have been through the lesson book, for 
a long time. All I ask is that the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth be told. 

On that basis, I am prepared to pro- 
ceed with the rollcall on passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I desire also at this time 
to point out that one of the areas of 
controversy in the program related to a 
project to help the city of Duluth, Minn., 
to build a convention auditorium. A 
great deal of information has been 
stated on the subject, and a great deal 
of misinformation. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that a telegram which was 
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sent to me by the Northeast Minnesota 
Organization for Economic Education, 
headed by one of our most prominent 
businessmen, Mr. Jeno F. Paulucci, Du- 
luth, Minn., be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the night 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

June 24, 1963. 


Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY. 

Sms: Federal Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration can well be proud of its investment 
in Duluth arena-auditorium. In addition to 
22 full-time jobs and more than 100 part- 
time jobs, arena-auditorium will provide fol- 
lowing: 

1. Approximately 147 construction jobs or 
3,520 man-months of labor or 616,000 man- 
hours of labor in general, mechanical and 
electrical construction work. In addition, 
30,000 man-hours of engineering are esti- 
mated and material purchased should add 
about $250,000 worth of additional miscel- 
laneous payrolls. 

2. Convention income, with each delegate 
spending an average of about $120, will help 
produce approximately $4 million income 
annually. Even with inadequate facilities 
Duluth generated about $1,600,000 in con- 
vention business in 1961. 

3. More important than just jobs is the 
revenue the community will receive through 
hotels, restaurants, gasoline stations, wages, 
tickets, parking, telephone and telegrams, 
taxis, buses, utilities, taxes, etc. 

4. Duluth visitor and travel industry has 
prospects of increasing tenfold and more 
during next 40 years and has better chance 
of attaining this as a result of the arena- 
auditorium. U.S. Department of Commerce 
publication (June 1, 1960), “Suggestions for 
Economic Development of Northeast Min- 
nesota” points out that in next 40 years visi- 
tor dollars to northeast Minnesota could 
increase from $32 million in 1958 to over $300 
million, 40 years hence. To generate same 
number of dollars through industrial growth 
would require; namely, 800 plants, employ- 
ing 100 workers at $4,000 a year each. 
Arena-auditorium is perhaps most outstand- 
ing industry Duluth and northeast Minne- 
sota could attract based on natural resources 
and convention activity in city and area. 

Arena-auditorium will create substantial 
permanent employment opportunity, and 
further economic development of Duluth 
and northeast Minnesota. NEMO is proud 
to have suggested this facility, recommended 
its passage and views its future with great 
anticipation for economic growth. 

JENO F. Pau cer, 
President, NEMO. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have noted that a great deal of misin- 
formation was stated during some of the 
discussion of that particular project in 
the other body. The facts are that the 
city of Duluth voted a special bond issue 
of $3,100,000 by over a two-thirds major- 
ity for that particular auditorium. It 
received a grant of $3 million from the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
The city of Duluth has been in great 
need of that particular facility. It will 
provide a number of jobs, approximately 
147 construction jobs for the building of 
the auditorium and approximately 20 
permanent jobs for the management 
thereafter. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion has given to me a statement on the 
Duluth Arena-Auditorium. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE DULUTH ARENA-AUDITO- 
RIUM, DULUTH, MINN. 


One of the most short-sighted attacks on 
the Area Redevelopment program has been 
made by those who criticize a project to help 
Duluth, Minn., secure a convention audi- 
torium, Since the auditorium itself will em- 
ploy only 22 people, much is made of the 
fact that the project is costing $277,272 per 
job when only the job positions connected 
directly with the project are counted. The 
opposition apparently did not take time to 
study the detailed economic report on this 
project, which was prepared by tourism ex- 
perts of the well-known Stanford Research 
Institute. Since they do not have the facts, 
let us put some of them in the record. 

The iron and copper miners of this region 
have been experiencing some of the highest 
unemployment rates in the Nation. While 
this area has an exceptional potential for 
tourism, little of it has been realized. This 
project has provided an opportunity for a 
major break-through in changing the struc- 
ture of the area’s declining economy. Let us 
see how this project came about. 

In late 1961, a delegation of city and civic 
leaders from Duluth, Minn., met with ARA 
personnel to discuss plans for an arena- 
auditorium for Duluth and the possibility of 
ARA assistance. They described in detail the 
need for this type of facility in what was 
the only major population area in the 
northern tiers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, in order to accommodate regional 
conventions and to provide recreational and 
tourist facilities of a type which until then 
did not exist. 

ARA pointed out to the group that it could 
assist the project only if it could be shown 
that an auditorium would contribute directly 
to the creation of new employment in the 
area. It was also pointed out that grant 
funds could not be provided for that portion 
of the facility which would provide services 
merely for the convenience of the local citi- 
zenry. The group was advised to prepare an 
economic justification for ARA’s participa- 
tion in this project. 

Subsequently, the Duluth Citizens Arena- 
Auditorium Advisory Committee was estab- 
lished. This group commissioned the Stan- 
ford Research Institute of California to look 
into the need for an arena-auditorium in 
Duluth, the estimated future use of such a 
facility, the facility’s general specifications, a 
site evaluation, and the project's estimated 
financial operating performance and man- 
agement system and operating policy. Stan- 
ford Research completed its report in the 
fall of 1962 and concluded that the city had 
an immediate need for new public assembly 
facilities. On this specific point the report 
concluded that: 

“Duluth, the regional center for northern 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, pres- 
ently has inadequate auditorium facilities 
for the proper presentation of cultural, en- 
tertainment, community, and convention 
events. Nearly all types of local events are 
being presented in facilities originally con- 
structed for other uses. Some desirable at- 
tractions do not even come to Duluth for 
lack of suitable facilities. Convention 
groups with exhibit space and meeting room 
requirements greater than those that can be 
met by local hotels cannot come to Duluth 
at present because of lack of public assembly 
facilities, so that Duluth is at a disadvantage 
in competing for conventions.” 

ARA’s participation in this project was 
justified on the basis of the substantial direct 
and indirect benefits both in terms of em- 
ployment and income which can be expected 
to be generated by the arena-auditortum. 
This facility will provide a core unit for the 
stimulation of private investment in the form 
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of satellite commercial enterprises to satisfy 
the public needs resulting from increased 
convention, tourist, and recreation activity. 

ARA approved a section 7 loan request in 
the amount of $3.1 million—afterwards, the 
city was able to float a private bond issue, 
thus eliminating need for $3.1 million ARA 
loan—and a section 8 grant request in the 
amount of $3 million, The citizens of Du- 
luth on a referendum voted to approve the 
issuance of general obligation bonds in the 
amount of $3.1 million to support the loan 
request. For them, with the help of ARA, a 
bold dream has become a reality. 

History will record this as a dramatic and 
intelligent contribution to the future of this 
area of our country. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
must also look to the longrun impact of 
this great facility to the city of Duluth. 
This arena-auditorium will transform 
Duluth into one of the great summer con- 
vention areas in the country. It will pro- 
vide many jobs and bring many visitors 
to Duluth for conventions, sales meetings 
and similar gatherings. Moreover, it will 
be used as a great winter sports facility 
as well, attracting visitors and winter 
sports participants in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The construction of this arena- 
auditorium demonstrates the outstand- 
ing initiative of local Duluth citizens to 
bring longrun prosperity to this economi- 
cally depressed area. These efforts are in 
the best tradition of local initiative and 
business enterprise. I commend the 
ARA for giving the citizens of Duluth 
such timely aid and assistance in the 
construction of the arena-auditorium. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement come prior to the vote of the 
area redevelopment bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMENDATION OF SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senate as a whole on 
the passage of a very vital bill today. 

I first want to congratulate and com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] for the skill and 
understanding with which he piloted the 
ARA bill through the Senate today. The 
bill has a great deal of merit, although 
some Senators disagreed with its objec- 
tives and some of the agency’s proce- 
dures. No bill is perfect. No Govern- 
ment agency is perfect. But the act has 
been a Godsend to certain areas of our 
country, and in my opinion its continu- 
ance is necessary. 

I laud the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who fought in support 
of the bill all the way through, and 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, in- 
cluding the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], who 
fought hard and vigorously for what he 
believed to be right. 

I also commend the distinguished 
minority leader for the effective leader- 
ship he showed in the debate. In ad- 
dition, I must congratulate the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I, the 
Senators from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], and others whose 
faith in the ultimate value of this pro- 
gram has resulted in overwhelming Sen- 
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ate approval of it, despite its initial set- 
back in the House. To the Senate as a 
whole go my thanks for a job well done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
pERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JouHnston], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
CuurcuH], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 30, as follows: 


The 


[No. 111 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 
Aiken Hartke Morton 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bayh Hill Muskie 
Holland Nelson 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Brewster Inouye tore 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Prouty 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Case Keating Randolph 
Clark Kefauver Ribicoff 
Cooper ennedy Scott 
Dodd Long, La. Smathers 
Douglas Magnuson Smith 
Edmondson Mansfield Sparkman 
e McCarthy Symington 
Ervin McGovern Talmadge 
ng McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Pulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Morse 
NAYS—30 
Allott Ellender Mundt 
Bennett Goldwater Pearson 
ees Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hruska ussell 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Cotton Kuchel impson 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick Mechem Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—5 
Anderson Johnston McGee 
Church Long, Mo. 


So the bill (S. 1163) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Area Redevelopment Act 
Amendments of 1963.” 

Sec. 2, Experience has shown that certain 
modifications and increased appropriations 
are necessary to achieve more fully the pur- 
poses for which the Area Redevelopment Act 
was enacted. It is the purpose of this Act 
to make these changes in order to insure a 
continuing and effective program of Federal 
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economic assistance to areas distressed by 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment. 

Src. 3. Section 5(a) of the Area Redevel- 


designation as redevelopment areas are not 
available or are incomplete, the Secretary 
of Labor shall find the facts and provide the 
data needed in making the determinations 
* by this subsection for such areas. 

shall also designate as a 
1 — t area’ any area within the 
United States where the Secretary of Labor 
determines that a condition of substantial 
unemployment has existed for at least nine 
of the preceding twelve calendar months, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare certifies to the Secretary that the 
number of Cuban refugees residing in such 
area has equaled fifty thousand or more for 
one of the two g calendar years.” 

Src. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(b) of the Area Redevolpment Act is 
amended by inserting “Federal or State” 
after “including”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the next to the 
last sentence thereof the following: 
“Counties or other areas which qualify as 
‘redevelopment areas’ under the preceding 
provisions of this subsection may be grouped 
into appropriate redevelopment areas; and 
the Secretary in his discretion may include 
in any redevelopment area designated under 
this subsection contiguous counties or parts 
thereof in order to form economic develop- 
ment areas.” 

Sec. 5. Section 6(b) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “100,000,000” wherever 
it appears in paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$250,000,000”; 

(2) by striking out “only after” in sub- 

paragraph 9(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in no shorter period of time and at no 
faster an amortization rate than”, and by 
striking out “has been repaid in full” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “is being repaid”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 

ph as follows: 

“(11) No such assistance shall be extended 
to any foreign concern to establish plants 
or facilities, or to establish or expand branch 
plants or facilities, in the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 7(c) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out “$100,- 
000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof “$150,- 


„000. 

Src. 7. Section 8 (d) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out 875. 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$175,- 
000,000, to remain available until expended 
when so specified in appropriation Acts,“. 

Sec. 8. Section 11 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$4,500,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 810,000, 000 and 

(2) by inserting before the last sentence 
the following: “The Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, may require repayment of the assist- 
ance provided under this section and pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions of such 
repayment. Receipts from such repayments 
shall be credited to the appropriation avail- 
able for assistance under this section which 
is current at the time of repayment.” 

Sec. 9. Section 12(10) of the Area Re- 
development Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out (not in excess of 
six months) service“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(not in excess of one year) or inter- 
mittent services”; and 

(2) by striking out “allowed transporta- 
tion and not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “paid actual travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
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and other expenses at the applicable rate 
prescribed in the standardized Government 
travel regulations, as amended from time to 
time”. 

Sec. 10. Section 16 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) No training or retraining authorized 
under this section shall be carried out in 
order to assist an establishment which itself 
would not be eligible for assistance under 
section 6 of this Act by reason of relocating 
from one area to another. The Secretary 
of Labor shall not approve any training or 
retraining assistance unless he is satisfied, 
and unless the appropriate State employ- 
ment or vocational training agency has certi- 
fied, that such training (1) will not assist 
any company or its affiliate, subsidiary or 
other business entity under its direct or in- 
direct common control that has relocated 
from one area to another after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and within two 
years prior to the date of such approval, and 
(2) will not assist any business entity to 
expand in such a way as to cause the unem- 
ployment of its regular employees in any 
other area where the business entity con- 
ducts business operations.” 

Sec. 11. The first sentence of section 21 of 
the Area Redevelopment Act is amended by 
striking out “and undertaken by public ap- 
plicants”. 

Sec. 12. Section 23 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, and when so speci- 
fied in appropriation Acts such sums shall 
remain available until expended. Funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of extending fi- 
nancial assistance under sections 6 and 7 
shall be deposited in the area redevelopment 
fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
The fund shall pay into the general fund of 
the Treasury, at least annually, interest on 
the net amount of the capital so deposited 
which is used for such assistance, computed 
in such manner and at such rate as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in accordance with this section. The rate 
for capital used under section 6 shall not be 
greater than the current average yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as of 
the last day of the month preceding the time 
when the money is used. The rate for capi- 
tal used under section 7 shall not be more 
than the higher of (1) 2½ per centum per 
annum, or (2) the average annual interest 
rate on all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States then forming a part of the 
public debt computed at the end of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum.” 

Sec. 13. (a) Paragraph (B) of section 
103(a)(2) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(B) three-fourths of the aggregate net 
project costs of any such projects which are 
located in (i) a municipality having a popu- 
lation of fifty thousand or less according to 
the most recent decennial census, or (ii) a 
municipality situated in an area which, at 
the time the contract or contracts involved 
are entered into or at such earlier time as 
the Administrator may specify in order to 
avoid hardship, is designated as a redevelop- 
ment area under the second sentence of sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to all urban re- 
newal projects not completed prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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Dovetas] for his handling of the area 
redevelopment bill. I have supported 
distressed area and area redevelopment 
legislation since it was proposed several 
years ago, and I am pleased to be a spon- 
sor of S. 1163, which amends certain 
sections of the act and increases the 
amount of funds authorized under var- 
ious parts of the program. 

Anew program such as this gets under- 
way somewhat slowly. It is inevitable 
that problems arise which could not be 
anticipated and that some mistakes 
would be made. These should be cor- 
rected but the principal question before 
us is whether the actions taken under the 
program have on the whole fulfilled the 
purposes for which it was established 
and whether the expansion of the pro- 
gram can contribute more effectively to 
meeting the problems of distressed areas, 

The program is an economic one but it 
is also a program with social effects. 
The citizens in distressed areas are mem- 
bers of a community. They share in the 
traditions of their region. They have 
their homes and their friends there. 
They are closely tied to the schools, 
churches and other social institutions of 
the community. They have an interest 
in the area and want to restore and 
revitalize it. Because of automation, 
changes in consumer demand, Federal 
defense procurement, and other eco- 
nomic factors, they are subject to un- 
usual forces, and may lack the means to 
accomplish redevelopment by themselves. 

The area redevelopment program pro- 
vides technical assistance by which these 
people and communities can survey their 
own needs and opportunities and work 
together to develop programs and it pro- 
vides funds for loans for public facili- 
ties and for industrial and commercial 
enterprises. 

The iron and lumber resources of 
northern Minnesota have been used to 
the benefit of the whole Nation, but this 
region has in recent years experienced 
depression and unemployment. This 
area still has great natural resources, 
good citizens, and community resources, 
but it must make some switches to new 
industries and new products. 

The area redevelopment staff has 
worked with the Minnesota Department 
of Economic Development, with the 
Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation 
Commission and with other State and 
local groups in community 
needs and potentialities. 

As of June 1 there were 18 areas in 
Minnesota eligible in ARA. One pub- 
lic facility and nine industrial and com- 
mercial loans have been approved, in- 
volving loans and grants of $6.5 million. 
Another 15 industrial and commercial 
and 2 public facility loans are pending, 
involving $3.1 million. These figures are 
modest, but they do reflect something 
of the very important effect of the ARA 
program: to provide the procedures and 
the stimulus for communities to exam- 
ine their needs and to unite the com- 
munity in a common effort to improve 
the well-being of all. 
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The disappointment of some with the 
program so far has come from expecting 
too much of it. It was not originally 
proposed as a single solution to all eco- 
nomic difficulties and it should not be ex- 
pected to do the job alone. We need a 
variety of private and public measures 
to meet all the challenges, but this legis- 
lation represents one effective step. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
margin by which we have passed this 
significant measure (S. 1163) is a vote 
of confidence in the way the adminis- 
tration has performed its duty under the 
conditions of the basic Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. It is a privilege to extend 
congratulations to those who have been 
faithful in their administration of the 
program from the highest level to those 
who labor in its behalf in the field. 

But more than this, the Senate has 
expressed a richly deserved tribute to 
the wisdom, diligence, perseverance, and 
leadership of the extraordinarily adept 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
tas}. His attention over the years to 
the problems and the needs of the 
chronic labor surplus areas—the eco- 
nomically distressed sections of our coun- 
try—has been the prime factor in the 
placing of the important ARA program 
in statute. Now, we have renewed evi- 
dence of his thoughtful and persuasive 
leadership. I know that hundreds of 
thousands of West Virginians revere him 
and would have me express their grati- 
tude for his abiding interest in their 
welfare and in the providing of work 
for those of our citizens who are unem- 
ployed. It is a delight to be associated 
with the Honorable PauL Dovctas in 
these endeavors, and what I have said 
about the esteem in which he is held by 
so many West Virginians is repeated in 
State after State. 

In passing the bill to amend the Area 
Redevelopment Act and to increase its 
level of loan and grant authority, the 
Senate acted wisely. It has revived 
hope that this important national pro- 
gram for economic stimulation of areas 
with chronic labor surplus problems will 
not only be kept in operation but will in 
fact be improved. ARA is a vital in- 
strument through which West Virginia 
economic development and employment 
stimulation are being planned and aided 
very substantially. 

But the future of this significant pro- 
gram now depends on whether or not 
the House of Representatives will accept 
the Senate-passed measure as a basis for 
reconsidering the June 12 action in 
which it defeated a similar bill. On 
that date the House voted down its ARA 
measure, 209 to 204. West Virginia 
Democratic Members fully supported the 
bill on that occasion and we have their 
assurance that they will work to reverse 
the June 12 defeat in the near future. 

In West Virginia we have been turning 
modest project gains into some really 
extraordinary ones and the spirit of our 
people and the virility of our economy 
reflect this improvement in our fortunes. 
Today we were informed that ARA ap- 
proved four new major projects for our 
State which will provide almost $8 mil- 
lion in additional grants and approxi- 
mately $16 million more to public facility 
and industrial loans approved for enter- 
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prises in West Virginia. This adds to 
the 19 earlier approvals in the project 
loan and grant section of the program 
and increases the total of grants to 
approximately $12.2 million and the total 
in industrial and public facility loans to 
$21.3. 

The minimum estimate of direct new 
jobs to be created by these grants and 
loans, plus the State, local, and private 
capital matching investments, is 2,500. 
There will be perhaps three or four times 
as many indirect new jobs developed 
ultimately as a consequence of the ap- 
proved ventures when they have been 
completed and in operation a year or so. 
And, of course, there will be hundreds of 
additional short-term jobs during the 
construction phases of the projects which 
have not yet been started or not yet 
completed. 

There is considerable diversity in the 
economic base of the projects approved. 
Some are essentially industrial, others 
are for commercial expansion, and still 
others are for service-type activities— 
tourism enterprises which scenic West 
Virginia needs for a balanced economy, 
new hospitals and hospital additions, and 
public facilities serving job-making in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments 
recently expanded or soon to be 
expanded. 


THE SUPERSONIC JET AIRLINER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while I cannot summon any great degree 
of surprise, I am chagrined by President 
Kennedy’s recent request that this Con- 
gress provide some three-quarters of a 
billion dollars of the taxpayer’s money 
to subsidize a supersonic jet airliner to 
fly at two or three times the speed of 
sound. This request came hot on the 
heels of the announcement that Pan 
American Airways is planning to buy six 
Concordes, supersonic planes which are 
being built by an Anglo-French consorti- 
um. This Congress has been asked to 
demonstrate that a “democratic, free 
enterprise system,” in the President’s 
words, can compete with Britain and 
France. While I had always thought 
that our European allies were included in 
that definition, I am somewhat confused 
by the supposition that a Government 
subsidy of $750 million to build a $1 bil- 
lion airplane will make it a “free enter- 
prise” product. Since the taxpayers are 
being asked to provide 75 percent of the 
money to build this supersonic craft in 
the hopes of inducing private industry to 
cough up the remaining $250 million, it 
seems to me that this is nothing less 
than a Government subsidy to commer- 
cial manufacturers. And like all Gov- 
ernment subsidies, the Congress has the 
duty to ask whether it is a justifiable in- 
cursion on the Federal Treasury. 

The argument is made that this Na- 
tion cannot afford to be second in the 
construction of commercial aircraft. 
But it seems to me that we have all heard 
this refrain before. We have been asked 
to appropriate $3.75 billion this year 
alone so that we might land a man on 
the moon sometime in this decade—at a 
total cost in excess of $20 billion. Al- 
though I have never been able to com- 
prehend any justification for that crash 
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project, it at least offers the excitement 
of a cold war competition with the Rus- 
sians. But in the case of this supersonic 
airliner, we are not competing with the 
Russians at all, but with our own allies. 
I would have not thought that the na- 
tional interest of this Nation depended 
on a race for prestige with Britain and 
France. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about the need for Atlantic unity and 
cooperation among the NATO allies. I 
should think that we might begin to put 
this spirit into practice by not breaking 
into panic every time one of our allies 
builds a better mousetrap. If we are to 
subsidize a $1 billion commercial super- 
sonic airliner simply because the French 
and British are building one, must we 
appropriate additional billions in order 
to defeat them in every other field of 
their endeavor? 

It is well known that the French pro- 
duce better champagne than we do here 
in America, and that the British brew 
fine scotch whisky. Does our national 
prestige suffer as a result? Are we to 
subsidize American champagne bottlers 
and scotch distillers so that they can 
save our national honor by challenging 
their European rivals? I think it would 
be a fine thing if we produced cham- 
pagne and scotch in this country equal 
to the best foreign products; but I never 
imagined that it was the duty of this 
Government to appropriate the taxpay- 
ers’ money in order to do so. I had 
always thought that the outstanding vir- 
tue of our free enterprise system was that 
it was free and that it rested on the 
enterprise of individuals. Thus, I fail 
to see how a Government subsidy of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars to the 
airplane builders is going to represent a 
triumphant vindication of free enter- 
prise. 

If the administration desires to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the free en- 
terprise system, it would do well to keep 
out of the supersonic airplane race and 
let private enterprise show its mettle. 
Ever since the end of the war American 
aircraft have dominated the airlines of 
the world; the vast majority of jet air- 
liners in service today are of American 
manufacture. Our aircraft makers have 
shown that they are fully capable of 
deciding whether or not it is profitable 
to involve themselves in building various 
types of planes. If they should want to 
go ahead and build a supersonic plane, 
more power to them. Theirs the risk 
and theirs the potential profits. 

But if they decide, as they seemingly 
have, that a supersonic plane would be 
unprofitable, then let others expend their 
money on such projects. If Britain and 
France desire to gain prestige, and per- 
haps some profit, from building a plane 
that can cross the Atlantic in 4 hours 
instead of 7, that is their business. 
Whether American manufacturers want 
to challenge them—despite their sizable 
head start—is their business. But it is 
not the business of the American tax- 
payer to provide nearly a billion dollars 
for an airplane that is unlikely to ever 
get off the ground before 1970—some 2 
years after the Anglo-French Concordes 
are in service—which represents a need- 
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less duplication of our allies’ efforts, and 
over which the American people can 
have no control, other than the melan- 
choly satisfaction that they have paid 
for it. It does not seem to me that the 
sky will fall if the American taxpayer 
does not subsidize a supersonic airliner 
for private industry, or that this Nation’s 
prestige will in any way suffer if some- 
one else this time builds a bigger—and 
more expensive—mousetrap. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial on this subject published in 
the New York Times, on June 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPERSONIC SUBSIDY 

President Kennedy provides a fresh ex- 
ample of his acute competitive instinct in 
requesting that Congress provide up to $750 
million in public funds for developing a su- 
personic jet airliner. He freely admits that 
he was spurred by Pan American Airways’ 
announcement that it had ordered six Con- 
cordes, the supersonic plane being developed 
by a government-backed Anglo-French com- 
bine. Because he feels that the United States 
will fall behind, the President wants Con- 
gress to show that a “democratic, free enter- 
prise system” can compete with foreign 
products. 

But even if Congress agrees to Mr. Ken- 
nedy's request, there is no prospect that 
the domestic aircraft industry can be first in 
the race. In the long run, it may turn out 
superior planes just as it has with subsonic 
models. It cannot, however, overcome the 
Concorde’s lead. 

Failure to be first in supersonic jets does 
not constitute a national calamity. Military 
factors may provide some warrant for argu- 
ing that American prestige will suffer a cata- 
strophic loss if we do not compete with the 
Soviets in the race to the moon—a race which 
demands direct Government participation. 
We are not convinced by this argument; but 
in any event it does not apply to commercial 
air transport. 

Developing a supersonic passenger jetliner 
is basically a commercial enterprise. Is Mr. 
Kennedy prepared to provide subsidies to 
insure American superiority in every en- 
deavor? The Government can give the re- 
sults of its technical research to private 
manufacturers, but it has no business offer- 
ing direct subsidies. If Mr. Kennedy wants 
to show the merits of the free enterprise 
system, then he would do well to keep Gov- 
ernment out of the supersonic race. It is 
up to private industry to decide whether to 
take the risks and reap the rewards. 


THE PHILIPPINE CLAIM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of Saturday, June 22, 
1963, had an excellent editorial entitled 
“That Philippine Claim.” 

The editorial supports the position 
which the Senate has taken by an over- 
whelming vote, in a most concise and 
accurate summary of the issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAT PHILIPPINE CLAIM 


Last August one would have thought a 
Philippine claim for $73 million in damages 
done by U.S. forces in the island Republic 
during the Japanese war had been disposed 
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of finally and forever. Both the Senate and 
the House at that time approved payment of 
the claim, acknowledged by the U.S. Govern- 
ment since 1946. 

But when it was discovered that lobbyists 
in Washington and Manila had profited 
richly and were to profit still more in the 
future from pushing the claim, payments 
were held up, and quite properly. The Sen- 
ate and House are now deadlocked over dif- 
fering approaches to the problem of how to 
bar further payoffs to lobbyists. 

The House wants all claims paid, up to 
$10,000. This would achieve the laudable 
objective of cutting out big claimants and 
their capacity to share their proceeds with 
lobbyists. But it would also limit total 
payments to about $30 million. The House 
wants the remaining $43 million to revert to 
the U.S. Treasury. The Senate approach 
would also limit payments to $10,000, but 
would authorize what remained after these 
payments were made to go to the Philippine 
Government for use as it saw fit. 

The Senate concept is fairer than the 
House proposal, which would deny the Phil- 
ippines more than half of what is generally 
recognized as a U.S. obligation. The Senate 
approach would fulfill this obligation in a 
way most likely to benefit the Philippines 
while, at the same time, relieving the United 
States of responsibility for payments most 
open to abuse. Under the Senate plan, it 
would be up to the Philippine Government 
to disburse wisely the $43 million that would 
be left over after the United States has 
parceled out payments of claims up to 
$10,000. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 

I have the attention of the Senate? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader about the schedule for 
the remainder of the week and also for 
the week of July 4. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, it is the intention of the 
leadership to proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 286, H.R. 6868, and 
I now move that it be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6868) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As to whether there 
will be any yea and nay votes on the 
pending bill, remains to be seen. 

After consultation with the distin- 
guished minority leader, it is anticipated 
that later this afternoon a number of 
unobjected to bills; or cleared bills will 
be brought up. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention, on adjourning tomorrow, 
to adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Fri- 
day next; from Friday, to the following 
Tuesday, July 2; from Tuesday, July 2, 
to Friday, July 5; and from Friday, July 
5, to Tuesday, July 9. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further inquiry. Is 
it the intention to bring up the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is now pending 
before the Senate. I hope it will be pos- 
sible to consider it this afternoon, I 
have discussed it with various interested 
Senators, and I believe I have their ap- 
proval., 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL, 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6868) making appropri- 
ations for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was about to observe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Witttams] intends to 
offer an amendment dealing with so- 
called junk mail, on which I believe he 
will ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. Mr. President, I spoke with the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], who is in charge of the 
bill, and he said that his opening state- 
ment will be very short. I can offer my 
amendment, so that there may be a yea- 
and-nay vote on it. I will make a short 
statement, and expect to take not more 
than 10 minutes. We can dispose of it 
very quickly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate is on 
notice. I suggest that all Members of 
the Senate remain close by. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther inquiry. I wonder whether the dis- 
tinguished majority leader would like 
now to ask for a limitation on debate on 
the Williams amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 20 minutes 
be allotted to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
10 minutes to a side, the time to be un- 
der the control of the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
legislative appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1964, which is the pending business 
before the Senate, recommends appro- 
priations in the amount of $168,273,069. 
This is an increase of $28,234,150 over 
the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bulk of this increase is 
the appropriation for the upcoming fis- 
cal year for the operations of the US. 
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Senate since, under longstanding cus- 
tom, the House does not include Senate 
items in the bill. However, exclusive of 
these purely Senate items and exclusive 
of the House items which the committee 
does not amend except by request of the 
House of Representatives, the committee 
bill is less than the House bill in the 
amount of $4,976,500. 

For the Architect of the Capitol, “Sal- 
aries, Office of the Architect,” the com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$442,500, which is $37,500 under the 
House allowance. This reduction is ef- 
fected by the postponement by the 
Senate committee of the transfer of 
seven employees from the construction 
rolls for the additional House Office 
Building, as had been requested. Inas- 
much as this building is not completed, 
it was believed that these costs should 
not be transferred to the Office of the 
Architect at this time. 

For “Capitol buildings,” the committee 
recommends the sum of $1,428,500, of 
which $21,500 is for the installation of 
exhibit wall and floor cases in the crypt 
of the Capitol, and $4,500 to finance the 
illumination of the Capitol dome from 
midnight until dawn, which had been 
the policy prior to World War II. 

The committee has inserted language 
in the bill repealing the permanent in- 
definite contract authorization which 
was granted to the Architect of the Cap- 
itol for the “Extension of the Capitol” in 
Public Law 242 of the 84th Congress, 
amended by Public Law 406, 84th Con- 
gress. The Architect of the Capitol 
testified that the reconstruction of the 
west front of the Capitol is estimated to 
cost at least $20 million. Since it was 
the committee’s opinion that Congress 
did not intend that any such major re- 
construction work be performed without 
specific appropriation, the committee in- 
serted language in the bill repealing the 
indefinite contract authorization con- 
tained in the 1956 Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, as indicated on page 22 of the 
bill which is before you, under the item 
“Extension of the Capitol,” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the Senator 
made it completely clear that the com- 
mittee felt that the prior legislation does 
not provide the authority that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol believes it gives? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We withdrew 
whatever authority might be resting in 
prior law; therefore, any work to be done 
on the west front of the Capitol must be 
done under an appropriation previously 
made by Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, if 
there was any question under prior leg- 
islation, we have by our recommendation 
asked the Senate to vote affirmatively 
that there is no strength to any view 
that the Architect now has authority to 
proceed without definite additional ac- 
tion by Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bill provides for an amend- 
ment to the existing law. The language 
to accomplish this purpose, which is pro- 
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posed by the committee in the bill, reads 
as follows: 

Provided, That the proviso to the para- 
graph entitled “Extension of the Capitol” in 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “and 
to obligate the additional sums herein au- 
thorized prior to the actual appropriation 
thereof”. 


So the striking out of that language 
would require an affirmative appropria- 
tion by Congress before any work could 
be done on the west front. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. What the Sena- 
tor is saying is that under the present 
law the Architect of the Capitol could 
proceed, and then come to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and say, “Here; 
pay this bill for planning.” By the 
amendment, we have stopped that; and 
the Architect would now have to come to 
us for planning money before he could 
start. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not only that; but 
I believe the legislation now on the 
books is so broad that the Architect 
could, with the agreement of the Capitol 
Commission, commit Congress to a con- 
tract; and Congress would have only the 
power to liquidate the contract by pay- 
ing for the work done. What we are 
trying to do is to prevent that. The 
language in the bill, if the bill passes 
with the amendment, would absolutely 
withdraw the authority of the Architect 
to move forward unless Congress voted 
appropriations specifically for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
was unanimous in that regard, was it 
not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The entire subcom- 
mittee and the full committee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
were in agreement on that point. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the com- 
mittee for what it has done with re- 
gard to this authority and the overcon- 
fidence on the part of the Architect of 
the Capitol. I believe it is a sound step 
and is good budgetary practice. 

The distinguished Senator has stated 
that from now on it will be necessary 
for Congress to make a direct appropria- 
tion for an improvement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As to the Capitol. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, as to the Capitol. 
Is it necessary under existing law that 
there be an authorization as well? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not consider 
that that is necessary at this time, un- 
der the language of the act now in ef- 
fect. In other words, the language in 
the act provides for a Capitol Commis- 
sion composed of the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, the minority 
leaders, and others. But they could, if 
they desired, precommit by contract, and 
the only responsibility Congress would 
have would be to pass an appropria- 
tion bill to pay for the work that had 
been done under the precommitment. 

Under the proposal in the bill before 
the Senate, it would be necessary for an 
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appropriation to be carried in the legis- 
lative appropriation bill before any work 
could be done on the west front of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the Sena- 
tor for that. I think it is a sound step. 

I notice on page 1 of the committee 
report that the total appropriation is 
some $17.8 million above the appropria- 
tion for last year. On page 2, I find that 
of that increase over last year’s appro- 
priation, $14.6 million is for the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

On page 19 of the report, the items of 
increase or decrease are broken down 
line by line. 

The $14,677,600 is broken down as 
follows: 


$79,500. 

Capitol buildings, $132,250. 

Extension of the Capitol—this is a 
liquidation cost—minus $100,000. 

Planning for restoration of Old Senate 
Chamber and Old Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol—this is merely 
for planning—$37,500. 

Capitol Grounds, $41,000. 

Legislative garage, a reduction from 
last year of $12,500. 

Senate office buildings, $284,150. 

House office buildings, $56,000. 

Acquisition of property, construction, 
and equipment, additional House office 
building—this is for the liquidation of 
construction contracts on the Rayburn 


Building—$11,500,000. 
Capitol Power Plant operation, 
$161,000. 


Library buildings and grounds, struc- 
tural and mechanical care, $2,543,700. 
It is necessary to replace practically all 
the plumbing in this building, plumbing 
which is more than 50 years old. It will 
be a very expensive operation, extend- 
ing out to the sewer, and the work pro- 
posed will take 2 years to complete. We 
saw evidences of clogged up pipes, pipes 
which had deteriorated to such an extent 
as to make their repair impossible, so 
replacement is necessary. 

Furniture and furnishings for the 
Library buildings, a reduction of $45,000 
from last year. 

This makes a net increase in the ap- 
propriation over last year, for the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, of $14,677,600, of 
which the largest figure is $11,500,000 
for the additional House office building, 
the next largest being $2,543,700 for 
plumbing replacement in the old parts of 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then can it be correctly 
said that the cost of the regular opera- 
tion of the legislative branch itself has 
increased in whatever sum might be in- 
dicated for the information of those who 
do not read the remaining pages of the 
report; namely, by $17,800,000, and that 
3 of that is more or less built 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; part of that 
is to complete the House Office Build- 
ing, and $2,500,000 is for replacement of 
50-year-old plumbing in the Library of 
Congress. Many other items are for re- 
pairs to buildings. 

The only increases directly attributable 
to the operation of the Senate, as such, 
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will be found, practically in their en- 
tirety, in the pay increases required by 
the law which was passed last year—the 
Pay Raise Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that account for 
the major portion of the $532,000 in- 
crease for the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct— 
and for practically all of it, with the ex- 
ception of the slight increase for a few 
individuals whose work responsibility has 
been increased. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was required by 
the action of Congress when it enacted 
the pay raise bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. But it was 
effective for only part of last year—be- 
ginning with the time when the pay 
raise bill was passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the bill con- 
tain any funds for the so-called exten- 
sion of the west front of the Capitol? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No, none. The bill 
provides, in a legislative provision, that 
without specific appropriation hence- 
forth by the Congress, no work may be 
done on the west front extension. We 
felt it was absolutely important to make 


that provision. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 


once again this year—and I think this is 
a very important project—the commit- 
tee recommends the sum of $37,500 for 
working drawings, specifications, and es- 
timates of costs for restoration of the 
old Senate Chamber and the old Su- 
preme Court chamber in the Capitol 
Building. The committee feels that the 
initial planning for this important res- 
toration work should be undertaken as 
soon as possible. This was advocated by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
Nis]. It was in the bill last year, but the 
conference cut it out. We wish to have 
the final design established, so the old 
Supreme Court chamber and the old 
Senate Chamber can be restored to the 
condition in which it was originally. 

For the Senate Office Buildings, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $2,535,300, which is $409,700 be- 
low the budget estimate and $284,150 
over the 1963 appropriation. Included 
in the budget estimate was the sum of 
$165,000 to convert for office and storage 
use space in the old subway tunnel from 
the Capitol to the Old Senate Office 
Building. The committee disallowed 
this item. 

The committee also disallowed the 
sum of $230,000 for the installation of 
an electronic clock and legislative call 
system, but instructed the Sergeant at 
Arms to consult with telephone engi- 
neers and submit a report concerning 
the feasibility of installing a telephone 
arrangement—something similar to the 
system employed when one dials for 
weather on the telephone—which would 
more satisfactorily meet the needs of 
Senators’ offices, and which is explained 
more fully in the committee’s report. 
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The committee refused to vote for the 
nearly quarter of a million dollars pro- 
posed for the electronic clock and call 
system. 

The committee reduced to $40,000, the 
$50,000 requested to modernize elevator 
No. 10 in the Old Senate Office Building, 
and indicated disapproval of the pro- 
posal to convert it from manual to auto- 
matic control. 

For the Botanic Gardens, the commit- 
tee recommends the sum of $454,500, 
which is $7,500 below the House allow- 
ance; $27,500 had been requested for 
surfacing existing roads at the Poplar 
Point Nursery, which the House allowed, 
but the committee felt this was exces- 
sive and reduced the amount to $20,000. 

Under the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses” for the Library of Congress, 
the committee recommends $9,726,000, 
which is the amount allowed by the 
House. 

For the Copyright Office, the commit- 
tee recommends $1,781,000, the amount 
of the House allowance, but in its report 
expresses the hope that consideration 
will be given to increasing copyright 
fees, which have not been revised since 
1948. During the fiscal year 1962, cash 
fees in the amount of $1,043,587 were 
received for copyright services and regis- 
trations. We feel that a slight increase 
in the copyright fees would be desirable. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $2,099,000 for the Legislative 
Reference Service, a decrease of $39,000 
under the House allowance. The com- 
mittee denied the request for seven new 
positions allowed by the House. 

For “Books for the general collec- 
tions,” the committee increased the 
House bill by $20,000, to provide the 
budget estimate of $670,000 for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Under the Government Printing Office 
revolving fund, the committee con- 
sidered an estimate in the amount of 
$11 million to increase the fund, which 
had been requested to finance the in- 
creased volume of Government printing 
and binding and to provide for essential 
printing services during an emergency. 
The House allowed $8,500,000 for this 
purpose. However, the Senate commit- 
tee recommends that a total of $10 mil- 
lion be provided, consisting of $3,550,000 
in new appropriations and $6,450,000 to 
be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Acquisition and site and con- 
struction of annex,” made available last 
year for a new building, and which will 
not now be used for this purpose. The 
details concerning this are described 
more fully on pages 12 and 13 of the 
committee report. 

For the purely Senate items, exclusive 
of the Senate Office Buildings, already 
mentioned, the committee recommends 
an appropriation of $30,675,000. These 
items were not considered by the House 
of Representatives, and are an addition 
to the bill as passed by the House. 

The House reports its version of the 
bill without the inclusion of any Senate 
items. So we are forced to add the 
ote items to the bill when it comes 

us. 

Under the Office of the Secretary, the 
committee recommends $897,885, an in- 
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crease of $128,565 over the budget esti- 
mate. Of this amount, $128,000 repre- 
sents a transfer of the appropriation title 
“Legislative Reorganization.” In other 
words, we are consolidating the old ac- 
count “Legislative Reorganization” and 
are absorbing the jobs under that au- 
thorization under the general title “Office 
of the Secretary.” 

Additionally, the committee has in- 
cluded language increasing the salary 
of the Printing Clerk from $12,340 to 
$12,904. 

Under the Office of the Sergeant at 
Arms, a recommendation of $2,704,615 is 
submitted. Three positions hereunder 
have been reallocated to supervisory 
status as follows: Assistant supervisory 
doorkeeper from $5,305 to $6,345; two 
assistant chief telephone operators from 
$5,045 to $6,345; and the Senate record- 
ing studio administrative officer from 
$9,726 to $12,115. In addition, certain 
positions with titles which did not ac- 
curately describe the jobs have been 
changed. 

For the official reporters of debates, 
an appropriation of $231,555 is recom- 
mended, and modest increases in salary 
for three employees of that office have 
been approved. 

For miscellaneous items, the commit- 
tee recommends $2,458,860. In this ap- 
propriation is contained the subsidy for 
the Senate restaurants. The appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1963 for the Senate 
restaurants was $106,500, and the 1964 
budget estimate proposed an increase to 
$116,000. The committee, however, ap- 
proved an appropriation of $90,000, or 
a reduction of $26,000 under the esti- 
mate. The committee also recommends 
that the dining rooms in the Capitol be 
closed upon the adjournment of the 
Senate, and urges that consideration 
be given to an increase in food prices 
to help contain estimated future deficits. 

The committee also recommends an 
appropriation of $63,535 for postage 
stamps, an increase of $7,560. One 
thousand five hundred dollars is to in- 
crease the revolving fund in the Senate 
post office, to enable it to carry a larger 
balance of stamps; and the balance is 
to authorize an increase in the airmail 
and special delivery stamp allowances 
from $550 to $610, made necessary by 
last year’s airmail rate increase. 

Under “Joint items,” the committee 
concurs in the House allowance of $4,- 
867,374 for payment to the Post Office 
Department for the handling of congres- 
sionalmail. This is an increase of $881,- 
374 over the fiscal year 1963 appropria- 
tion, and represents fiscal year 1962 
mailings, since this item is funded on a 
delayed basis. 

The committee has included in the bill 
a prohibition against the use of the sim- 
plified mailing system and the occupant 
mailing system for Members of the Sen- 
ate. Similar restrictions for Members of 
the House were incorporated in the bill 
last year, as well, and subsequently be- 
came law. This year, the House elimi- 
nated the restriction. The Senate com- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that, for 
reasons of economy and equity, as 
brought out in the hearings, the prohibi- 
tion should again be included in the bill 
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and enacted into law. Nevertheless, in 
the interest of comity and understand- 
ing between the two Houses of Congress, 
who are charged under the Constitution 
with determining the rules of their re- 
spective proceedings, the committee has 
made the provision applicable solely to 
the U.S. Senate, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and thai the bill, as 
thus amended, be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment; pro- 
vided, that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by reason 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

At the top of page 2, to insert: 

“SENATE” 
On page 2, after line 1, to insert: 


“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
LEADERS OF THE SENATE 


“Compensation of the Vice President and 
Senators 


“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senators of the United States, 
$2,471,140." 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 


“MILEAGE OF PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND OF 
SENATORS 
“For mileage of the President of the Senate 
and of Senators, $58,370.” 
On page 2, after line 12, to insert: 


“EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 
“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 

dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 

$2,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; in all, $14,000.” 

On page 2, after line 17, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as 
follows:“ 

At the top of page 3, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$136,710.” 

On page 3, after line 4, to insert: 

“CHAPLAIN 
“Chaplain of the Senate, $9,430.” 
On page 3, after line 6, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF ‘THE SECRETARY 

For office of the Secretary, $897,885, in- 
cluding $128,000 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
effective July 1, 1968, the basic compensa- 
tion of the printing clerk shall be $5,700 
in lieu of $5,400.” 

On page 3 after line 12, to insert: 

“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $2,731,965.” 

On page 3, after line 16, to insert: 

“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 

For clerical assistance to the Conference 

of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
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be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$82,740.” 

On page 3, after line 20, to insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said commit- 
tee, $82,740.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
SENATORS 

For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $13,- 
609,650.” 

On page 4, after line 4, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $2,704,615: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1963, the Sergeant at Arms may em- 
ploy two additional assistant chief telephone 
operators at $2,580 basic per annum each in 
lieu of two telephone operators at $1,980 
each, one additional messenger acting as as- 
sistant doorkeeper at $2,580 basic per annum 
in lieu of one messenger at $2,100, the basic 
per annum compensation of the administra- 
tive officer shall be $5,280 in lieu of $4,140, 
and the title of positions shall be changed as 
follows: wagonmaster to truck driver, as- 
sistant wagonmaster to assistant truck driver, 
two female attendants ladies’ retiring room 
to two attendants, laborer in charge of pri- 
vate passage to skilled laborer.” 

On page 4, after line 18, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MA- 
JORITY AND THE MINORITY 


“For the offices of the Secretary for the 
Majority and the Secretary for the Minority, 
$135,195.” 

On page 4, after line 22, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
WHIPS 


“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
Majority Whip and two for the Minority 
Whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective Whips, $15,165 each; in all, 
$30,330." 

On page 5, after line 2, to insert: 

“OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 

“For office of the Official Reporters of De- 
bates, $231,555.” 

On page 5, after line 4, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 


“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, $247,- 
260: Provided, That effective July 1, 1963, 
one additional employee in the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the Senate may be 
designated as Senior Counsel, and the com- 
pensation of the additional employee so 
designated shall be equal to the gross per 
annum rate presently authorized for other 
employees so designated.” 

On page 5, after line 12, to insert: 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Senate policy committees 

“For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $175,585 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $351,170.” 

On page 5, after line 17, to insert: 

“AUTOMOBILES AND MAINTENANCE 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore, one for the Majority 
Leader, and one for the Minority Leader, 
$87,840.” 

On page 5, after line 22, to insert: 

“FURNITURE 

“For service and materials in cleaning and 

repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
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furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the fur- 
niture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 2, to insert: 

“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

“For es of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, including 
$380,000 for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to be available also for the purposes 
mentioned in Senate Resolution Numbered 
193, agreed to October 14, 1943, $4,025,760.” 

On page 6, after line 9, to insert: 


“FOLDING DOCUMENTS 


“For the employment of personnel for 
folding speeches and pamphlets at a gross 
rate of not exceeding $2.03 per hour per 
person, $36,700.” 

On page 6, after line 13, to insert: 

“MAIL ‘TRANSPORTATION 

“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Secre- 
tary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

On page 6, after line 17, to insert: 


“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $2,458,860, including $90,000 for pay- 
ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, 
approved July 6, 1961.” 

On page 6, after line 22, to insert: 

“POSTAGE STAMPS 

“For postage stamps for the Offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for airmail and special-delivery 
stamps for Office of the Secretary, $160; 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators 
and the President of the Senate, as author- 
ized by law, $61,610, and the maximum allow- 
ance per capita of $550 is increased to $610 
for the fiscal year 1964 and thereafter; for 
maintenance of a supply of stamps in the 
Senate Post Office, $1,500; in all, $63,535.” 

On page 7, after line 7, to insert: 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $181,800; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $195,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 7, after line 12, to insert: 

“COMMUNICATIONS 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, m accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 46d-1, 
$15,150.” 

On page 16, line 6, after the word “Print- 
ing”, to strike out “$121,920; for expenses of 
compiling, preparing, and indexing the Con- 
gressional Directory, $1,600; in all,”. 

On page 21, line 2, after the word “law” 
to strike out “$480,000” and insert 8442,00 

On page 22, line 11, after the figures 
“$700,000”, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: “Provided, That the proviso to 
the paragraph entitled ‘Extension of the 
Capitol’ in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, as amended, is amended by striking 
out ‘and to obligate the additional sums 
herein authorized prior to the actual appro- 
priation thereof’.” 
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On page 22, after line 15, to insert: 


“PLANNING FOR RESTORATION OF OLD SENATE 
CHAMBER AND OLD SUPREME COURT CHAMBER 
IN THE CAPITOL 
“To enable the Architect of the Capitol to 

prepare working drawings, specifications, and 

estimates of cost for restoration of the Old 

Senate Chamber on the principal floor of the 

Capitol and the Old Supreme Court Cham- 

ber on the ground floor of the Capitol sub- 

stantially to the condition in which these 
chambers existed and were furnished when 
last occupied in 1859 and 1860, respectively, 
by the United States Senate and the United 

States Supreme Court, $37,500.” 

On page 23, after line 12, to insert: 
“SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 


“For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, including furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment, and for labor and material 
incident thereto, and repairs thereof; for 
purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, and 
for personal and other services; including 
eight attendants at $1,800 each; for the care 
and operation of the Senate Office Buildings, 
including the subway and subway transpor- 
tation systems connecting the Senate Office 
Buildings with the Capitol; uniforms or al- 
Jowances therefor as authorized by the Act 
of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U.S. OC. 
2131); to be expended under the control and 
supervision of the Architect of the Capitol; 
in all, $2,535,300: Provided, That there is 
hereby authorized to be established and 
maintained, in an amount not to exceed $50, 
a petty cash fund for small purchases neces- 
sary for such care and operation of the 
buildings, which shall be reimbursed by 
vouchers properly chargeable to this and 
successor appropriations,” 

On page 26, line 17, after the word (Li- 
brary”, to strike out “$462,000” and insert 
“$454,500”. 

On page 27, line 18, after “(2 U.S.C. 166)", 
to strike out 92,188,000“ and insert 
$2,099,000". 

On page 28, after the word “Library”, to 
strike out “$650,000” and insert ‘$670,000". 

On page 32, line 6, after the word “Fund”, 
to strike out “$8,500,000” and insert 
“$3,550,000”, together with $6,450,000 to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
“Acquisition of site and construction of 
annex“. 

On page 33, after line 9, to insert: 

“Sec. 104. No part of any amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be available to fi- 
nance, under authority of section 4167(a) of 
title 39, United States Code, the mailing and 
delivering of mail matter sent through the 
mails after October 2, 1962, with a simplified 
form of address under the franking privilege 
by any Member or Member-elect of the 
United States Senate to postal patrons, in- 
cluding those patrons on rural or star 
routes.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for the care and conscientiousness with 
which he has carried forward this year 
for the first time his duties as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Appropriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As the senior member of 
the committee on this side of the aisle, 
I wish to say that we have joined with 
him unanimously in every one of the 
recommendations which he has made, 
with one exception. That is the ques- 
tion of so-called junk mail, on which 
several of us reserved our rights. 

I believe the budget represents an op- 
portunity for this body to conduct it- 
self efficiently and conscientiously. 
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There is no waste in the budget. So far 
as the Senate is concerned, we have gone 
over all the items carefully. So far as 
the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, we have left items related to the 
House to them. So far as the Capitol 
is concerned, on the question of the Li- 
brary and the Printing Office we have 
worked with the House, and in several 
instances we have agreed upon we be- 
lieve are improvements over the rec- 
ommendations of the House. I hope 
that the bill will be passed with the 
amendments that have been recom- 
mended by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for his 
kind words, and express my appreciation 
for his great help and cooperation in 
bringing the bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

I believe there is an amendment which 
Senators would like to take up now, since 
undoubtedly there will be a yea and nay 
vote on it. I believe the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] is ready to of- 
fer the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 16, strike out United States Senate“ 
and insert: “Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I send to the desk an 
amendment to H.R. 6868, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964. The purpose of this amendment is 
to continue the prohibition of the use by 
Members of Congress of the franking 
privilege to send out junk mail. 

Last year the Senate, in its approval of 
the Legislative Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1963, accepted my amendment, the 
purpose of which was to repeal the junk 
mailing privileges of Members of Con- 
gress. 

Prior thereto Members of Congress 
could send under the franking privilege 
unaddressed mail to postal patrons in 
the cities or in the rural areas, a privi- 
lege denied to businessmen. 

This meant that candidates for reelec- 
tion could use their franking privilege to 
circulate the voters of an entire State 
with the taxpayers paying the postage. 
In fact, under the old arrangement there 
was nothing to prohibit a Congressional 
Member who was running for the Presi- 
dency from using his franking privilege 
to circulate the entire United States with 
political propaganda and letting the tax- 
payers pay the postage merely by put- 
ting his speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and having them reprinted. 

As evidence of how important that 
amendment was I cite certain statistics 
which were obtained from the Post Office 
Department: 

The volume of mail for the Congress 
for fiscal year 1961 was 88,821,000 pieces, 
and the cost was $3,986,000. Then there 
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was added to the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill for fiscal 1962 a provision lib- 
eralizing the franking privilege to extend 
to all so-called junk mail—unaddressed 
mail. Significantly, the volume for Con- 
gress that year jumped to 110,944,016 
pieces at an estimated cost of $4,867,374. 
This was an increase of $881,374. 

Then last year Congress approved my 
amendment to the Legislative Appropri- 
ation Act which repealed this junk mail- 
ing privilege for Congress, and while I 
do not have the statistics for this year 
it is estimated that a similar savings re- 
sulted. 

It is estimated that a similar saving 
resulted this year. The committee, for 
which I have great respect, did accept 
a part of the amendment, but this year 
they made the amendment applicable to 
the Senate only. 

To me this is a matter of principle. 
Last year both the House and the Senate 
approved a prohibition against so-called 
junk mail for either House, and I think 
the prohibition should be continued on 
the same basis. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona as much time as he desires. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely trust that the Senate will not 
agree to the amendment. There is such 
a thing as comity between the House and 
the Senate. The House can arrange and 
handle its own business. We have abso- 
lutely no right to tell the House what 
to do. If the Members of the House of 
Representatives desire to use the so- 
called junk mail in the delivery of litera- 
ture to their constituents, it is their 
privilege to do so. The Senate has the 
privilege of choosing whether it will do 
so. But in order to get along properly 
with the House, we have no right to 
adopt an amendment that would tell 
Members of the House what they must 
do. 

I know there would be trouble with this 
provision in conference. It might long 
delay enactment of the bill into law. 
I sincerely hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona for explaining again the 
delicate balance between the House and 
the Senate. I served in the other body 
for about 12 years. Many Senators 
whom I now see in the Chamber served 
there as well. 

I recognize the fact that we must 
share with the House joint duties which 
reflect both our operations. When we 
are involved in questions of rules, or 
extension of rules to housekeeping items, 
we should follow the advice of the 
most senior Member of the U.S. Senate, 
who has just spoken, warning us of the 
danger involved. 

The proposed legislation goes back 
many years. Amendments similar to 
this—not quite the same, but similar— 
have been written into bills countless 
times in the Senate. Later that was 
done by the Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 
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Each time the provision was a stum- 
bling block. Two years ago the House 
turned down a Senate amendment in 
conference and then adjourned sine die 
before the Senate adjourned, so that the 
Senate could not do anything about it. 
As a result of this rather rude treatment 
of the Senate, relationships between the 
two Houses were strained for more than 
a year, and justly so. 

The amendment which is offered today 
would put into law, as the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has said, what 
was voted last year. What was voted 
in the appropriation bill last year was 
accepted in a motion to accept the Sen- 
ate amendment on the floor of the 
House. 

I point out to Senators that this year 
the committee in charge of the bill in 
the House omitted the language and, in 
a rather elaborate statement in its re- 
port, took the position that in the 
absence of the prohibition in this bill, 
the provisions of the 1961 act would 
prevail. 

The Postmaster General may agree 
with the Senate or may agree with the 
House. 

I do not think we should leave it that 
way. I think it is wise to make a choice. 
The amendment written by the commit- 
tee in the bill takes care of our own Sen- 
ate rules, saying to the world, “We do 
not want to use junk mail to send to our 
constituents or to other States.” We 
should leave the decision in regard to the 
House to the conscience of the House, 
for the House has a right to make its 
rules in regard to the use of the frank. 

I point out one other thing. When in 
past years we have considered the Wil- 
liams amendment it was for the purpose 
of prohibiting the mailing of junk mail, 
or mail under the so-called simplified 
address, to residents or boxholders at 
offices having city or village delivery 
service. I think we were correct. We 
prohibited that type of mail from mov- 
ing under the frank. 

And, we prohibited simplified mailings 
for residents or boxholders at offices 
having city or village delivery service if 
the address was “Occupant: street ad- 
dress—or box number—name of city and 
State—or local.” This was allowed for 
the general public. It still is. 

If a mailing is legal for postage-paying 
users, I think we could leave to the good 
judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives the question whether the House 
wishes to prohibit it for Members of 
the House. 

Another category of junk mail, which 
is for “postal patron, local,” is not avail- 
able to anyone at this time. We could 
leave it to the judgment of the House of 
Representatives, as to whether the House 
wishes to violate the principle, as well 
as saying to its Members, “You can mail 
under conditions under which no other 
users of the mail may.” 

We can set an example, and the House 
may follow it. I am certain the House is 
quite likely to follow a good example in 
confining use of the frank. When the 
matter comes up before the House, the 
House can be the judge of whether to 
impose this limitation on its Members. 

I know, from the history of this legis- 
lation and of this amendment, that there 
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has been ample proof in the past that 
the House has bitterly resented having 
the Senate tell it what it could do on 
the matter of mailing. 

Adoption of the amendment would only 
tie up the conference and get us no- 
where, until near the ena of the session, 
if even then. That would be the result 
of adopting the Williams amendment in 
the legislation before the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that if 
the Williams amendment is adopted, the 
House can accept it and, secondly, in con- 
ference our conferees can send that item 
back in disagreement; and these are the 
only ways this issue can be presented to a 
vote of the membership of the House, 
unless the conferees from the House— 
who come from the same committee 
which has taken the position in the 
House bill—themselves change their 
minds? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is my under- 
standing that it would be possible to con- 
cur with an amendment in this section 
and agree to add the House provision to 
the Senate language. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That could be done, 
if it were recommended by the conferees. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think a floor ac- 
tion would also permit that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as the Senator 
from Florida is concerned, the soundest 
way to have this matter in such shape 
that the membership of the House can 
with assurance have an opportunity to 
pass on the subject is for the Senate to 
make it applicable to all mail from Mem- 
bers of both Houses. Then certainly un- 
der the devices I have mentioned it could 
come up for a vote on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That could cer- 
tainly be done by the House rejecting the 
conference report and then sending it 
back to conference with instructions to 
add the House to this exclusion of the 
use of the frank on junk mail. 

Frankly, I think it is very important 
that we do not try to “cram down the 
throats” of a coequal body a matter of 
housekeeping privileges, on which the 
House feels perfectly competent to make 
a judgment for itself. I do not think 
the Senate would like it, if in the course 
of the handling of the legislation the 
House should proceed to make rules or 
changes in Senate housekeeping. 

All Senators know that when the ap- 
propriation bill comes from the House, 
it does not contain any specific Senate 
items required for housekeeping. The 
House is careful not to transgress the 
very thin line which divides the 100 
yards between the House and the Senate. 

I feel that we should at least trust the 
House to be as patriotic and as sincere 
in its efforts to handle franking matters 
as we are. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the House mem- 
bership had any opportunity to vote on 
this matter this year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It was before the 
House. It was explained in the Recorp 
that this limitation was taken out. The 
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Representative who made a motion to 
agree to the inserted Senate provision 
limiting the frank by both the House and 
the Senate last year did not make any 
motion in regard to that in the House bill 
this year. Therefore, the House had 
knowledge of the omission when the bill 
was before it. If the Senate restricts 
itself, I think a precedent will be set. I 
think the House could be expected to 
consider joining the Senate in having 
a standard treatment of the use of the 
frank. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may, I shall re- 
peat the question, because I do not think 
the Senator answered it. Has the 
House voted upon this matter on the 
floor of the House this year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They did not; but 
in passing this appropriation bill, they 
failed to include what was included last 
year. The House report clearly spelled 
that out. Therefore, I think we would 
be well advised to take care of our own 
policy and let the Members of the other 
body, who must face the electorate every 
2 years, decide whether they want their 
junk mail privilege. I think junk mail 
is bad business and bad politics. I think 
many Members of the Senate think so, 
and I think many Members of the House 
think so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senate took the 
opposite position from the one just now 
taken by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and the House agreed with that position; 
did it not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The House agreed 
with that position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, first, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from Florida, the House 
has not voted on this question this year, 
and the House will not be able to vote 
on it, as I understand the rules, unless 
we in the Senate include my amendment 
in the bill, because then it would be be- 
fore the House for them to accept if 
they so desired. 

As to the propriety of the Senate vot- 
ing on an amendment which affects the 
House, I am not at all persuaded by the 
argument of my good friends from Ari- 
zona or Oklahoma. Last year the Senate 
adopted an amendment which affected 
both the House and the Senate, and it 
was accepted by the House. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the House this 
year in its report specifically pointed out 
that it was eliminating this provision 
for both the House and the Senate. In 
the report the House specifically spelled 
out its intention that the so-called un- 
addressed or junk mailing privilege 
should be available to all Members of 
Congress. They did not repeal the pro- 
vision as it affected only Members of the 
House. They repealed the provision 
with respect to Members of both the 
Senate and the House; they said all 
Members of Congress. 

So there is no question of propriety in 
the Senate’s accepting this amendment. 
The House repealed the provision for us. 
They repealed the provision as it af- 
fected both the Senate and the House. 
We now propose to restore the prohibi- 
tion for both Houses. 

I will defend the use of franked mail 
for legitimate use, but it was never in- 
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tended that Members of Congress, either 
of the House or of the Senate, should 
have available to them the privilege of 
sending out so-called junk mail or un- 
addressed mail and flood an entire State 
during a campaign year at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. 

I think the Senate should adopt my 
amendment. 

I yield back to the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH], the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Lone}, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCre.- 
LAN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. AxLorrl. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa IMr. MILLER}. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming and would note “nay,” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado IMr. 
ALŁLOTT] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lonc]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 29, as follows: 


[ No. 112 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 

Aiken Curtis Javits 
Bayh Dirksen Jordan, Idaho 
Beall Dodd Keating 
Bennett Dominick Kefauver 

Douglas Kuchel 
Brewster Ervin Lausche 
Burdick Fong Magnuson 
Byrd, W. Va Goldwater McGovern 
Cannon Gruening 
Carlson Hickenlooper Metcalf 
Case Holland 

OSS 

Cotton Jackson Mundt 
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Nelson Ribicoff 
Neuberger Robertson Thurmond 
Russell Tower 
Pearson Saltonstall Williams, Del 
Pell Scott Young, N. Dak 
Prouty Simpson Young, Ohio 
Proxmire Smith 
NAYS—29 
Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bible Hill orse 
Humphrey Muskie 
Eastland Inouye Randolph 
Edmondson Jordan, N.C. thers 
Engle Kennedy Stennis 
Fulbright Mansfield Symington 
McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
McIntyre Yar 
Hartke McNamara 
NOT VOTING—12 
Allott Ellender McClellan 
Anderson Johnston McGee 
Byrd, Va. Long, Mo. Miller 
Church ng, Talmadge 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the Wil- 
liams amendment was adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 


I move 


THE AMERICAN CITY—WILL IT 
SURVIVE? 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, to- 
day and on other days recently we have 
been talking about the problems of city 
governments. On Thursday of last week 
our distinguished colleague from Kansas 
Mr. Pearson] delivered an outstanding 
address on these problems to the Colo- 
rado Municipal League, at Estes Park, 
Colo. It is of such moment that I be- 
lieve it would be of value to all Members 
if it were made available to them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN Crry—Wi.t Ir Survive? 
(Address by U.S. Senator James B. PEARSON) 

It is my pleasure to join you upon whose 
shoulders rest the great responsibilities of 
local government of Colorado. As one who 
has served as a city attorney, I appreciate 
the importance of your task, the demands 
upon you—and the extent of your compensa- 
tion. I, too, have spent many long eve- 
nings—sometimes tedious, sometimes con- 
troversial—seeking to satisfy the neverending 
parade of problems which confront each 
of our cities. 

I am aware that municipal problems pre- 
sent you mayors and councilmen with many 
difficulties—pot holes in the streets, spilled 
garbage and unleashed dogs. Certainly not 
the least of these problems is the city attor- 
ney himself. I am reminded of the very 
descriptive little poem a fellow Kansan 
penned recently about city attorneys: 


“ Tf,’ said the city attorney, thoughtful and 
wise; 


‘And,’ he continued, rolling his eyes; 

‘But,’ then he added, as he reflected: 

However,“ he was cautious, as he pro- 
tested; 


‘Maybe,’ he said, as he studied the ceiling: 
‘Somehow,’ he brightened, ‘I have the 
feel: 


ing’; 
‘Or,’ it was patent his thought was diverg- 


ing; 
‘Notwithstanding, 
surging; - 


it may,’ ideas came 
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Perhaps,“ as he gestured, his manner was 
grave; 

‘I think—here the council thought he 

was brave; 

who can be sure, we must take a 

chance.’ 

He hunted a match somewhere in his pants. 

The councilmen beamed, quite clearly 
they saw 

They were fully informed on what was the 
law.” 


As a member of the State Senate of Kansas 
representing one of the State's most populous 
counties I also experienced the frustration 
of seeking out the tools essential to meet the 
rising tide of urban problems. I am not at 
all sure that the importance of the problems 
or the adequacy of the solutions received 
the attention they deserved. However, I am 
convinced that some of the legislative 
remedies were most ingenious. 

I recall a Senator who, on behalf of his 
city, appealed to the Kansas Senate munici- 
palities committee for authority to increase 
the size of his city park board from five to 
seven members. His explanation was that 
the park board supervised the nine hole 
municipal golf course. The local golfers 
wanted to invest some of their own funds 
to improve the course and if they did they 
wanted representation on the board admin- 
istering the course. After sympathetically 
hearing the city’s case and dismissing the 
witnesses, the committee amended the bill to 
provide for a nine-man park board—one 
member for each hole. 

We know now that the problems which 
confront our cities—large and small—are 
critical. While they frequently have their 
humorous sidelights, they deserve our most 
serious attention. 

American cities are experiencing their 
severest test in our Nation’s history. The 
survival of the American city as a dynamic 
governmental institution rests upon our 
ability to find answers—answers which are 
economically feasible, publicly acceptable, 
politically expedient and, of major impor- 
tance, consistent with our constitutional 
concepts. 

As we look carefully at our Federal system 
we recognize that the Constitution provides 
for two principal centers of governmental 
power—State and Federal. As a matter of 
constitutional fact, local governments are 
not a part of the Federal system. The States, 
however, either by specific delegation or by 
home rule, have created in the city the third 
key center of power. 

The Federal concept, as we now Know and 
practice it, is, in fact, a concept of shared 
sovereignty. It involves a balance of 
strengths by virtue of the sharing of power 

the levels of government and—on 
each level—separation of powers between 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government. 

The structure itself is unique and inter- 
esting. The fact that it creates an environ- 
ment for the free play of individual initia- 
tive, private enterprise and social, political 
and voluntary associations, and can remain 
responsive to public will at each level, is a 
wonder of the world of governments. 

This system has provided the nation with 
stability without rigidity and security with- 
out inertia. 

Our national desire to preserve the struc- 
ture has often diverted our attention from 
this asset. The concepts and slogans asso- 
ciated with the structure—States Rights 
and Home Rule—have been used to establish 
rigidity and to embrace inertia. In doing 
so, the need and opportunity for innovation 
and inventiveness has been ignored. 

This attitude is not difficult to explain in 
light of the fear of the states for the ex- 
panding role of the federal establishment. 
Neither is it difficult to understand the con- 
cern of these cities whose states have ex- 
ploited them. The ability to explain the 
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condition does not, however, 
existence. 

There is little doubt today but that our 
major domestic problems are in our urban 
centers. The forces which created these 
problems are multiplying in number and 
magnitude. Consider the national statistics 
and ponder their implication. 

Suburban populations in metropolitan 
areas grew 41 times faster than the popula- 
tion of the central cities in the last decade. 
Well over half of the business activity in 
many metropolitan areas now occurs on the 
fringes. At the same time new migrants 
with special problems have moved into the 
central cities—the minority groups, the dis- 
placed farmer, the elderly. By 1980 there 
will be more people living in these urban 
complexes than there are in the entire 
country today. 

For each of these 1000 persons who urban- 
ize, we transform 100 acres of land from 
rural to urban use. Each new residence 
requires a public investment of about $18,000 
for essential facilities. In the next ten years 
urban renewal will require $12 billion and 
urban transportation $100 billion in public 
funds, and before the century expires we 
will have to double the current capital in- 
vestment in urban areas. 

I could go on but you have heard these 
figures before; however, they are more than 
statistics. They represent human and eco- 
nomic problems which translate themselves 
into governmental problems. Eventually 
they end up on your desk wanting an 
answer— y. 

These problems will not go unsolved. The 
public will not tolerate a vacuum. If local 
governments fail to meet the need, another 
level of government will. 

Now I recognize that cities suffer from 
severe handicaps. We finally were convinced 
of this fact in Kansas and while I was a 
member of the State Senate we granted a 
very broad form of Home Rule to our cities. 
It was uniquely designed to eliminate the 
irritating absence of authority and responsi- 
bility which often exists in state-local rela- 
tions. I am pleased to note that in less than 
three years 121 cities in Kansas have used 
the Home Rules authority. I don't pretend 
that we have solved all of our municipal 
problems but at least one obstacle to their 
solution has been removed. 

During most of the first half of this cen- 
tury the great experiments and advances in 
the quality of government service were the 
products of local government invention. Few 
debated the validity of the observations made 
by Lincoln Steffens when he published his 
book, “Shame of the Cities,” in 1904. Yet 
most students of government were ready to 
agree, less than 50 years later, that the im- 
proved quality of local government in Ameri- 
ca provided a shining example of the vitality 
of our system. 

Unfortunately this vitality has not been 
directed toward solving the new range of 
urban problems which typify the second 
half of this century. Cities have, in fact, 
lost the initiative and it has been assumed 
by the Federal Government. This, I declare, 
is not good for local government and it is 
not good for the Nation. 

There is a saying in Washington that goes, 
“If you can’t solve a problem any other way, 
throw money at it.” 

Early in this Nation's history the Supreme 
Court of the United States acknowledged 
that survival of the several power centers 
the Federal and the State governments— 
depended upon their separate abilities to 
raise revenue without imposing upon the 
other. It then held that one unit or level 
of government could not tax another since 
ability to do so would make it possible to 
destroy the Federal system. It was in this 
case that Chief Justice John Marshall used 
the now famous phrase the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy.” 
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Federal money power has now replaced 
the power to tax as a primary threat to our 
Federal system. In our eagerness to resolve 
the pressing problems of the day the Federal 
Government has stepped in to fill the 
vacuum and in so doing has usurped the 
revenue resources to the point where the 
authority to manage the distribution of sev- 
eral billions of dollars each year in the form 
of vast Federal aid, grant and contract pro- 
grams poses a real danger. Political manag- 
ers at the Federal level have at their dis- 
posal sufficient quantities of money to 
manipulate the economy of cities, States, 
and regions through the allocation or with- 
holding of funds. This money power has 
thus become a very real threat to our system 
of shared sovereignty. 

Associated with the allocation of funds 
must necessarily be the constant recon- 
naissance by Federal agents to determine 
the eligibility and the integrity of the pro- 
gram which seeks the funds. This obviously 
produces the normal set of rules and ad- 
ministrative procedures which narrow local 
discretion, reduce initiative, and restrict 
experimentation. 

Many of the present Federal programs 
might be justified, but I am fearful that 
our system cannot continue to function if 
such programs and the vast financial power 
associated with them dominate the pace 
and scope of local action. The political de- 
tection systems, as represented by the pro- 
posed Department of Urban Affairs, which 
seek out unmet local needs so as to direct 
Federal attention, influence and resources 
can only further concentrate power in the 
Federal Government. 

Coupled with this has been a willingness 
on the part of local leadership to abdicate 
the responsibility for the great public de- 
cisions which will mold the future of our 
urban centers and rest on the record of clean 
streets, a snappy police department, and an 
attractive annual report. 

It is clear to me that the initiative for 
meeting more of the domestic problems of 
the day must be assumed by local govern- 
ment if our Federal system is to be pre- 
served—if local government is to survive. I 
do not suggest that the city will physically 
disappear, that it will no longer be identified 
on the map, that it will cease to have de- 
fined boundaries or dissolve as a legal en- 
tity. I do mean that the city is in danger 
of disappearing as a viable, dynamic, par- 
ticipating member of the Federal partner- 
ship. It is in danger of becoming a 
lethargic and bureaucratic arm of the na- 
tional administration. 

I would like to suggest that cities set out 
immediately to identify their problems in 
terms of new conditions and on a broader 
scale than they have heretofore. I am very 
fearful that many local officials, and more 
especially their constituents, still conceive 
of their city government’s responsibilities 
as a broom and dustpan operation when, 
in fact, it has become a very sophisticated 
political structure conducting the most dif- 
ficult kinds of public policy negotiations 
and technical functions. 

Cities must, I suggest, lift their sights, 
broaden the range of their view and attack 
issues which confront them and this Nation 
on a much grander scale than heretofore. 
This may, for example, involve new or 
revised organizational structures or institu- 
tions. The parochial attitude that all prob- 
lems must be met within existing govern- 
mental structures pits central city against 
suburb or city against county, when, in fact, 
their struggle is to preserve local government. 
These local disputes negate efforts to iden- 
tify the basic problems and invent imagina- 
tive solutions. They serve to foster the rigid- 
ity our system of government deplores and 
create the vacuums our system will not toler- 
ate. 
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The future of the city and its ability to 
perform its role in the Federal system calls 
for action in four areas: 

1. We must mobilize local political, busi- 
ness, and educational leadership. This lead- 
ership must assume a more aggressive role in 
securing a definition of communitywide 
goals. No city can develop a dynamic char- 
acter without a target toward which to di- 
rect its resources and energy. 

2. Cities must better understand their 
capabilities and resources and how these 
resources can be mobilized to serve the de- 
fined goals. Fiscal resources of most urban 
areas are far greater than often assumed and 
more readily available when these 
ing them know to what end they will be 
applied. 

3. Cities must give greater attention to at- 
tracting personnel of the highest quality to 
their political, administrative, and technical 
positions. The problems of the city are of 
sufficient importance to demand the best 
talents. 

4. We must be willing to experiment and 
alter traditional concepts, institutions, and 
procedures. While I am not terribly excited 
about the so-called proliferation of local gov- 
ernments, I do think that we must be ready 
to accept new arrangements which will de- 
velop more realistic public policies and bet- 
ter administration. 

Beyond the cities’ responsibilities the States 
and Federal Government also have a vital 
part to play. 

States simply have to recognize the ex- 
panding responsibility of local governments 
and must provide support, especially finan- 
cial, to local efforts to solve local problems. 
The States have jealously guarded any re- 
linquishment of power to the cities. They 
apparently assume that to do so would re- 
duce the integrity of the State itself. This 
resistance against their own institutions— 
the cities—has been a major factor in the 
deterioration of the influence of the State 
in our national life. I sincerely believe that 
the stature of the States will be enhanced 
in proportion to their positive attacks, with 
their cities, on their urban problems. 

With respect to the Federal role, I am far 
from convinced that the Federal Government 
can supply the answers to all local problems. 
Neither am I ready to concede that it can 
devise a uniform solution to a single prob- 
lem which will be as acceptable and/or as 
good as one invented locally. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Government will 
and should remain concerned with the prob- 
lems of urban areas. The extent of this 
interest is normally measured by the amount 
of Federal aid. I would suggest that Federal 
assistance meeting urban needs can be im- 
proved if the amount of money is confined 
to the support of a few limited functions. 
Specifically, those might properly include 
financial support of urban research, pilot 
programs, one-shot grants or the underwrit- 
ing of local securities loans to stimulate 
local action. 

Federal capital grants and Federal funds 
for local operating purposes should be dis- 
couraged. These, it seems to me, can only 
be justified where the program involved is 
essentially one which requires national 
standards or uniformity—such as highways. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
I have tried to discuss the problems of the 
American cities on a national basis. I have 
dealt with them in terms of their critical 
role in the preservation of our Federal sys- 
tem. I do not want to infer that cities and 
their officials have not done a remarkable 
job of meeting some of the most trying of 
our public issues. One only need serve in 
public office to appreciate the difficulties you 
face, the sacrifices you make and the out- 
standing service you perform. 

Neither has it escaped my attention that 
Colorado has had a long tradition of home 
rule for its cities. Since its earliest days it 
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has been the envy of cities throughout 
the Nation. This important tool has 
been blunted and dulled on occasion, 
but I would challenge you to rededicate your- 
selves to the concept which put home rule 
in your early Constitution—a desire to solve 
local problems at the local level and a con- 
fidence in your ability to do it. Your own 
confidence in the rightness of your course 
will guarantee you the gratitude and sup- 
port of your constituents; will assure your 
people better cities and your cities a better 
America. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL, 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6868) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments numbered 121. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, it 
is proposed to delete lines 21 through 25. 
On page 21, it is proposed to delete lines 
1 through 10. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment deletes all the lines in the 
bill on page 20 beginning with line 23 
and continuing through line 10 on page 
21. It eliminates from the bill all funds 
for the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, including contingent expenses. 

We have had much experience with 
the Architect of the Capitol. I believe 
all of it has been bad. The fact is that 
one building after another has been con- 
structed in the Capitol area which fails 
to harmonize and is inconsistent with 
the rest of the architecture. The con- 
struction has been exceedingly expensive. 
Actual spending always soars far over 
initial estimates. Construction blunder 
has followed blunder in the buildings 
that have been constructed. 

The New Senate Office Building was 
constructed for $26 million, far more 
than was originally intended. The east 
front of the Capitol was extended a bare 
32 feet at a cost of some $20 million, 
probably the most extravagant 32 feet in 
construction history. Thanks to the 
wisdom of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the pro- 
posal of the Architect of the Capitol to 
extend the west front at a cost of 
another $20 million has been at least 
temporarily derailed, and I hope will 
be permanently disapproved. 

The construction of the third House 
Office Building was to have been at a 
cost of $70 million or $75 million. The 
latest figures show that the cost will 
be at least $118 million. Think of it, 
$118 million for one building, the third 
House Office Building. 

In my opinion, the Architect of the 
Capitol is perhaps the best living example 
of the tragic waste and shortcomings of 
socialism. He is Government salaried, 
spends Government money, without any 
of the salutary cost discipline required 
in private business. My proposal would 
contemplate having Congress in the fu- 
ture hire private architects, and do so 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 
This would require the employment of 
personnel who are competent, experi- 
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enced, and are genuine, trained, experi- 
enced, professionally acknowledged ar- 
chitects, and not former Members of 
Congress, without the shadow of a 
whisper of qualification except the right 
political connection. 

As it is, we have nothing but disasters 
to show for the enormous amounts of 
money that Congress has been persuaded 
by the Architect of the Capitol to spend. 

This amendment has the great ad- 
vantage, to use the vernacular—that 
it doesn’t fool around. There may be 
other and more preferable methods to 
eliminate the Architect of the Capitol; 
the one I have proposed has the ad- 
vantage that it is direct and immediate. 
The bill is before us now. The Capitol 
Architect would be out 5 days from now. 

In looking at the budget, I find that 
the bill proposes $442,000 for the office 
of the Capitol Architect. The commit- 
tee reduced the sum for the Architect 
of the Capitol from $480,000, which was 
the House figure, and $496,000, which 
was the original budget request. The 
Architect of the Capitol, who has had 35 
persons on his staff, will have, under 
the committee’s proposal, 42 employees. 
I recognize that many of them are super- 
visory and are hired for inspection pur- 
poses, and others, but the experiences 
we have had under the office of the 
Architect of the Capitol shows us that if 
we simply abolish the Architect’s office, 
stop paying any salaries, and discharge 
the personnel in the office, we can, in a 
few months, provide funds in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill for the neces- 
sary supervisory and inspection func- 
tions, without much of a loss. I suggest 
that we would have had an experience 
in those happy 2 or 3 months, with- 
out an Architect of the Capitol op- 
erating at all, which might persuade 
Congress that that was the best way to 
operate, and that we could rely in the 
future on privately employed, qualified, 
free-enterprise architects to perform the 
required duties of operating the Capitol. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I support the Senator 
from Wisconsin in his move. I hope 
the Senator from Oklahoma will accept 
the amendment. Paraphrasing the song 
from the famous opera, “Oklahoma!”, 
if we were to wake up some morning 
and find that we were not graced with 
the presence of an Architect of the Capi- 
tol, we would all sing, “O! What a beau- 
pm morning! O! What a beautiful 

ay!” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin said, his 
amendment strikes out all funds for the 
housekeeping and management of the 
Capitol. The Architect of the Capitol 
is not merely an architect. Some Sen- 
ators doubt whether he is really in that 
category at all. But he is also the man- 
agement facility for keeping the Capitol 
clean, maintaining and paying the bills 
for utilities, supervising the contracts for 
construction, materials, and supplies, 
and for supervising the charwomen who 
are supposed to clean the floors, for 
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keeping the elevators of the Capitol and 
office buildings running, and functions 
of that kind. If there were a gap of 
even 1 day in the performance of these 
functions, I am afraid we would find the 
Capitol of the United States would be 
in pretty bad condition. We would have 
abolished an office which employs audi- 
tors and other personnel who control the 
expenditures necessary for keeping this 
establishment running. Therefore, I 
oppose the amendment. 

I had nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment of the Architect of the Capitol. I 
know some of the fine work he has done 
and some of the mistakes he has com- 
mitted. But I believe he truly loves the 
Capitol and truly tries to fulfill what he 
believes to be the desires and wishes of 
the Members of Congress on both sides 
of the Capitol. 

Perhaps the old Biblical admonition 
that no man can serve two masters puts 
the Architect, like a ping-pong ball, be- 
tween the governors of the House and 
the managers of the Senate: Everyone 
is his boss. 

I oppose the amendment. I hope the 
Senator will agree to terminate the de- 
bate on it at this time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will terminate the 
debate in a moment. I appreciate the 
position of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I appreciate the reason why he has 
taken the position which he has. 

On the basis of our experience with 
the New Senate Office Building, the Old 
Senate Office Building, and the East 
Front, I submit that if the Architect of 
the Capitol is in charge of the supervisory 
personnel, they would do better without 
such supervision. Frankly and honestly, 
I should like to see the Capitol and re- 
lated buildings operated for a matter of 
a few months without this kind of super- 
vision. Inefficient, incompetent super- 
vision can be worse than none at all. I 
am convinced, since there are no persons 
in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol who actually do the cleaning, 
who actually do the maintenance work, 
who actually hammer nails, we would 
lose nothing. This amendment is not a 
facetious one. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for a yea 
and nay vote; I simply ask for a voice 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the Senator 
be willing to dispense with air condition- 
ing for the rest of the summer? I un- 
derstand that the operation of the air 
conditioning system is under the direc- 
tion of the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, 
I am convinced that if the amendment 
were adopted, we would still have air 
conditioning in. the Capitol. Second, I 
suggest that a discontinuance of air con- 
ditioning might be a good way to get 
Congress out of Washington. I suspect 
that for many reasons the Senator from 
Florida would be delighted to see that 
happen as soon as possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If we were to follow 
that line of reasoning, I suggest that 
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the Senator should offer an amendment 
to knock out all appropriations for the 
payment of salaries of Members of the 
Senate and House and all the staffs. I 
suspect there would be people throughout 
the country who would applaud that 
action. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed. I do 
not favor an amendment that would 
knock out funds for personnel who do 
actual, positive, clear, evident, construc- 
tive, efficient work. I would eliminate 
funds only for those who supervise what 
has been demonstrated to have been 
done in an inefficient way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. At present, there 
are 35 employees in the office of the 
Architect of the Capitol. I find it hard 
to believe that all 35 are as incompetent 
as the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin would have us believe, and that 
all deserve the death sentence through 
the amendment which the Senator pro- 
poses to the appropriation bill. 

The planning and supervision of the 
operations required for this vast mass of 
historic masonry is very complicated. 
The plumbing and wiring date back, in 
Many cases, for more than 50 years. 
The persons who have lived with the 
buildings on Capitol Hill and know their 
aches and pains and the places where 
they are susceptible to breakdown are 
included in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. He seeks to abol- 
ish them. 

I am afraid we would find deficiencies 
in our custodial work, even though the 
willing hands and strong backs were 
there, without the professional staff of 
the office of the Architect of the Capitol. 
This would not be a pleasant place to 
work. The plumbing would not func- 
tion regularly. As the Senator from 
Florida has said, the air conditioning 
might break down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oklahoma consider an 
amendment which would cut the salary 
of the Architect of the Capitol in half? 
That would amount to a vote of no con- 
fidence. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Illinois is able to offer such an amend- 
ment. I believe it could be properly 
drawn. The senior Senator from Okla- 
homa would not be willing to join in 
offering the amendment or to accept 
such an amendment at this time. We 
have not had any testimony on the mat- 
ter, except that which the distinguished 
Senator gave in connection with the 
House Office Building. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have the 
precise wording of such an amendment 
before me; but I propose, as an amend- 
ment, that the salary of the Architect 
of the Capitol be cut in half. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe such a proposal is too indefinite. 
I believe that a written amendment 
would be required. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And it would be sub- 
ject to a point of order, in that it would 
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change legislation now on the statute 
books. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer the following amendment: On page 
20, in line 25, delete the figure 820,700“ 
and insert 810,350“, in lieu thereof. 

According to the budget, $20,700 is the 
amount allocated to the Architect of the 
Capitol. As the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has pointed out, a vote in 
favor of this amendment would amount 
to a vote of no confidence in the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. His salary would 
be cut precisely in two. Nevertheless, 
this amendment would accomplish the 
objective of the Senator from MTlinois, 
and also my objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
in line 25, it is proposed to strike out 
“$20,700”, and to insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,350”. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
must oppose the amendment. I feel that 
this is a very poor way to legislate. 
During the months that Senators knew 
we were holding hearings on the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, we did not receive 
any such demand or request. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois knew that we were 
receiving testimony on the appropriation 
items, and also testimony in regard to 
some difficulty with our subway and 
other items. I do not think the Senate 
would be at all wise to legislate in this 
way at 6 o’clock in the evening, after 
Senators have been told that there will 
be no more yea-and-nay votes today. 

Therefore, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin to withdraw the amend- 
ment at this time, and subsequently he 
might wish to make an appearance in 
regard to this matter before the com- 
mittee—whether in connection with a 
deficiency bill or in connection with an- 
other bill—and also to appear before the 
Rules Committee, which has jurisdiction 
of the maintenance of the Capitol Build- 
ings and the allocation of space in them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
the suggestion of my distinguished co- 
sponsor, Senator Dovctas, I withdraw 
my amendment. I understand that he 
has an amendment to offer. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not have an amendment to offer. I wish 
to ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill; and I desire to ask that the bill be 
held at the desk for 1 week, to enable 
other Senators to join in sponsoring it. 
The bill provides that no one shall hold 
the office of Architect of the Capitol un- 
less he is a qualified architect—and the 
present occupant of that office is not a 
qualified architect. 

The original appointment of the pres- 
ent architect was made by the President. 
This bill provides that the appointment 
shall be made, not by the President, as is 
now the case, but by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. In 
other words, the bill will require that the 
Architect of the Capitol be a qualified 
architect, 

Of course, it is well known that the 
present Architect of the Capitol was ap- 
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pointed by President Eisenhower, not by 
President Kennedy. The present holder 
of this office has been continued in the 
office by courtesy and, I think, by indul- 
gence. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that, out of order, I may intro- 
duce this bill; and I ask that the bill be 
held at the desk for 1 week, to enable 
other Senators to join in sponsoring it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, it will be held at the desk as 
requested. 

The bill (S. 1800) relating to the ap- 
pointment of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, introduced by Mr. Doveras, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, is 
any amendment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further amendment to be 
proposed, may we have the order for the 
engrossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
2 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 
[Putting the question.] 

The bill (H.R. 6868) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and 
Mr. Kucnet the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY FOR RE- 
TURNING RESIDENTS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for 2 years the exist- 
ing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimcus 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
6791) to continue for two years the exist- 
ing reduction of the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the text of the bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That (a) paragraph 1798(c)(2) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C., 
sec. 1201, par. 1798(c)(2)), is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘July 1, 1963’ each 
place it appears in subdivisions (A) and (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1965’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out ‘$200 in the case of 
persons arriving directly or indirectly from 
the Virgin Islands of the United States,’ in 
subdivision (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
8200 in the case of persons arriving before 
April 1, 1964, directly or indirectly from the 
Virgin Islands of the United States,’. 

“(b) Section 2 of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to amend paragraph 1798(c) (2) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to reduce temporarily the exemp- 
tion from duty enjoyed by returning resi- 
dents, and for other purposes’, approved 
August 10, 1961 (Public Law 87-132; 75 
Stat. 335), is amended by striking out ‘June 
30, 1963’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
March 31, 1964’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

Harry F. BYRD, 
RUSSELL LONG, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMs, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
W. D. MLS, 
CECIL R. Kine, 
THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Howard H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the conferees on the bill H.R. 6791, to 
continue for 2 years the reduction in the 
exemption from duty by returning resi- 
dents, have met and come to an agree- 
ment. 

The House conferees refused to con- 
cede all the way to the amendment of 
the Senate, but they did come most of 
the way and agreed to what seems to be 
a fair compromise. 

The House had included in the bill a 
$200 exemption from duty for U.S. resi- 
dents returning from any of our insular 
Possessions. The Virgin Islands was the 
only one which has been receiving this 
benefit under the present law. 

The Senate amendment would have 
removed all special exemptions of the 
$200, including that now extended to the 
8 Islands, leaving all exemptions 
a ù 
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The compromise reached in confer- 
ence would extend the $200 privilege with 
relation to the Virgin Islands until the 
close of March 31, 1964. This will give 
notice that the provision will expire at 
that time unless extended by Congress. 
This will mitigate the effect of a sudden 
change which would have occurred had 
the Senate amendment been accepted. 

Also, it will give Congress time to study 
the effect of continuing or removing this 
special treatment for the Virgin Islands. 
This will be done by asking the proper 
Federal agencies to make a comprehen- 
sive report as to the effect of the extra 
$100 allowance. 

The report will include such data as 
the amount and source of goods being 
shipped in to the Virgin Islands which 
may be sold to U.S. tourists; the amount 
of goods made or processed in that area 
for sale, and some indication of how 
many tourists normally exceed the $100 
limit. This will give us information as 
to the real benefit to the people of the 
area of the $200 exemption. 

We shall want to know the amount 
and purpose of the appropriations to the 
Virgin Islands and whether a continua- 
tion of the $200 limit contributes suf- 
ficiently to the economy of the area that 
other means of assistance might be 
modified. 

It will be important to know whether 
the benefits of the $200 exemption have 
gone to the people of the Virgin Islands 
or whether only a comparatively few 
have benefited. 

In other words, we shall ask that a 
careful and comprehensive study of the 
whole situation be made available to the 
Congress prior to the March 31, 1964, 
date when the $200 exemption would ex- 
pire and a $100 exemption put in its 
place. 

We feel the conferees upheld the Sen- 
ate position very well and that the com- 
promise is fair and equitable to all. I 
move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I do not 
rise for the purpose of objecting to the 
report, though I believe the Senator 
from Virginia and those who serve with 
him on the Finance Committee had no 
alternative but to continue the policy 
which has been pursued by our Govern- 
ment in the last few years. I rise merely 
to voice my regret that our two neigh- 
boring countries, Mexico and Canada, 
were not given different consideration 
than the other foreign countries. Imake 
that statement most sincerely. 

I say to my very able friend from 
Virginia that I recall several months 
ago when I had an opportunity, with a 
group of others from the House and the 
Senate, to represent our Congress at the 
Mexican Interparliamentary Conference. 
I hope that the distinguished Senator 
and his committee might give consid- 
eration subsequently in the present ses- 
sion to the possibility of treating our 
neighbors in a different fashion. I 
merely make that statement to my col- 
league, for I believe that our geographic 
neighbors to the north and to the south 
merit different consideration from those 
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other countries in which Americans like 
to travel. . 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. I should like 
to point out that the present legislation 
expires on the 30th of June. The bill 
came over to the Senate only about a 
week ago, so we did not have time to 
go into the feature of the bill to which 
the Senator has referred. I assure the 
Senator we will do so at the next renewal 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
Senators will indulge me, at this time I 
wish to call up some measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection. 
I shall do this for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the transaction of the business 
of the Senate. 

First, Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 


PADRE JUNIPERO SERRA 250TH AN- 
NIVERSARY ASSOCIATION MEDALS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
for yielding to me; I am very grateful to 
him for his courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 272, Senate bill 743. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
743) to furnish to the Padre Junipero 
Serra 250th Anniversary Association 
medals in commemoration of this 250th 
anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
honored to present this proposed legis- 
lation to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
entire text of my letter to the chairman 
of the committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 16, 1963. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The State of Cali- 
fornia is represented in the Capitol’s Statu- 
ary Hall by two eminent figures who occupy 
important niches in the State’s history. 

One of them is Thomas Starr King— 
preacher, patriot, and orator—who is remem- 
bered for his notable successful accomplish- 
ments in keeping California within the 
Union during the Civil War. 

The other is Padre Junipero Serra—mis- 
sionary and pioneer—whose achievements 
antedate by many years the settlement and 
formal establishment of California as a State 
in the Union. 

This year we commemorate the 250th an- 
niversary of Padre Serra’s birth. A review 
of his contribution to California history 
would, therefore, be timely. 

While Padre Serra’s place in our history 
seems to be that of a trailblazer, a pioneer, 
a colonizer, he, as a person, did not actually 
appear during his lifetime as such. All his- 
torical records show that he did not cut the 
traditional dashing, glamorous figure which 
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one easily conjures in connection with the 
concept of the 18th century explorer or 
colonizer. 

Padre Serra did not wear the colorful uni- 
form of a soldier of the Spanish Crown. He 
had instead donned the drab cassock of the 
Franciscan Order. 

He did not brandish the sword. Nor did 
he shoulder the gun. He carried the cross, 
the symbol of Christianity. 

His mission was not to subjugate by force 
of arms as was the mode of that time and 
day. It was one of conversion, education, 
settlement, and community development 
through peaceful methods. 

Padre Serra was born on the Spanish 
island of Mallorca on November 24, 1713. 
Reared by simple, God-fearing parents, he 
entered the Order of Franciscan Missions in 
1730, when he was but 17 years old. Nine- 
teen years later, in the year 1749, he came to 
Mexico where he served in what was then the 
Sierra Gorda Mission. In 1767, he was ap- 
pointed superior of the Franciscan missions 
in Baja California. 

It was from Baja California that he first 
set out, on foot, to the then unknown and 
uncharted areas to the north—the area now 
known as California. Setting out on Easter 
Sunday, he reached what is now the site of 
San Diego on July 1, 1769. On this site, on 
July 16 of that year, he established the first 
of the 21 California missions, 

Although he and his companions—both 
religious and lay—were plagued with sick- 
ness and a shortage of food and provisions, 
they did not stop with the establishment of 
the San Diego Mission. They proceeded, 
against all adversity, to Monterey and other 
more northern and distant points. 

In 1770, the San Carlos de Carmel Mis- 
sion was established in Monterey. This was 
followed by the establishment of the San 
Antonio de Padua Mission in 1771, the 
San Gabriel Mission that same year, the San 
Luis Obispo Mission in 1772, the San Fran- 
cisco de los Dolores mission in 1776, the San 
Jose Capistrano Mission that same year, the 
Santa Clara Mission in 1777, and the San 
Buenaventura Mission in 1782. 

Padre Serra died on August 28, 1784, at 
his beloved San Carlos Mission. It was a 
peaceful, serene transition from this life to 
the life hereafter, perhaps because he saw 
the fruits of his earthly labors, and he knew 
that the work he had started would go on 
even without him. 

And go on it did. Even after his death, his 
followers went on to establish the Santa 
Barbara, Santa Cruz, La Soledad, San Jose 
de Guadalupe, San Juan Bautista, San 
Miguel, San Fernando, San Luis Rey, Santa 
Inez, San Rafael, and San Francisco Missions. 

But all of these achievements have had 
more than just religious significance. They 
have likewise had social, economic, and po- 
litical meaning. This I now wish to stress 
and emphasize by quoting the Honorable 
Isidore B. Dockweiler, who in 1931 said: 

“For nigh 16 years, this able, simple, 
kindly friar toiled in California. Up and 
down the coast he traveled, an invalid phys- 
ically. He taught the native Indian the 
homely arts of husbandry: he instilled into 
them the rudiments of government in fron- 
tier society * * * . He prepared the slopes 
of this western land for the advance of em- 
pire which years later was to press and 
fructify. 

“He and his fellow friars brought thither 
„ the orange, the lemon, the olive, the 
fig * * * other fruit trees * * * vegetable, 
cereals, cattle, sheep, horses * * * agricul- 
tural implements. 

“In a few years he caused these natives 
to be taught the art of making mortar and 
cement and brick and tile, the hewing of 
stone and timber, the fashioning of iron 
agricultural implements.* * * 

“Serra was the first to apply the science 
of irrigation. 
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“He chiefly attracted the Indian by his 
just and paternal treatment.” 

In the same vein, the historian, John 
Steven McGroarty, wrote: 

“Within the valleys and sun-swept hills 
where he had found only waste and desola- 
tion, he left unnumbered flocks and herds. 
It is perhaps quite safe to say that there is 
not in all the history of civilization one 
other single man whose individual labors 
for God and humanity bore such bountiful 
harvest.” 

History also records a long, arduous 200- 
league trek which Padre Serra made, all the 
way from California to Mexico City, when 
he felt that the Spanish Viceroy was taking 
an attitude adverse to the continuance of 
his mission program. He undertook this 
journey even when he was sick and lame 
from his other travels within California. 
Such was the spirit and nature of this man 
that he returned not only with the Vice- 
roy’s approval and sanction, but also with 
badly needed food and provisions. This is 
indicative of his dedication to the lofty pur- 
pose he had set before himself. 

The agricultural paradise that is now the 
State of California found its beginnings with 
Padre Serra. As he worked in the West, on 
our eastern coast blood was flowing because 
man oppressed man and the remedy to such 
oppression lay nowhere else but in a re- 
course to the ultimate right of revolution— 
the American Revolution. Padre Serra’s 
labor of love among the Indians was already 
taking root. He was establishing the begin- 
nings of an orderly, peaceful society where 
before there prevailed only the harsh law 
of the savage. 

Indeed, Padre Serra’s impact on Califor- 
nia’s history is so great that it may be said 
that the State itself found its origin in his 
efforts, his work, his successes. 

The people of California today wish to 
commemorate the 250th aniversary of his 
birth with the issuance of a commemorative 
medal in his honor paid for solely from 
private funds. Thus, my colleague from 
California and I have introduced S. 743, to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury “to strike and furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Associa- 
tion” such national commemorative medals 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture. 

I can think of no finer way to reaffirm the 
esteem and honor in which the citizens of 
California hold the missionary and man, 
Padre Junipero Serra, who left an indelible 
imprint on our State. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KUcHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 291), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 743 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Association 
not more than 300,000 national medals to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Padre Junipero Serra. 

The medals would bear suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined 
by the association subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The size or 
sizes of the medals and the metals from 
which they would be made would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with the association. The 
medals would be made and delivered at such 
times as might be required by the associa- 
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tion in quantities of not less than 2,000, but 
no medals could be made after December 31, 
1964. The medals would involve no cost to 
the United States. They would be struck 
and furnished at not less than the cost of 
manufacture, including labor, materials, dies, 
use of machinery, and overhead expenses, 
and security satisfactory to the Director of 
the Mint would be required to be furnished 
to indemnify the United States for the full 
payment of such cost. 

The bill was referred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for a report, and his reply has 
been received indicating no objection to the 
enactment of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 743) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
commemoration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Padre 
Junipero Serra, who was born in Majorca, 
Spain, on November 24, 1713, and came to 
the west coast in 1769 where he founded the 
first ten missions, which became the nucleus 
of civilization in what is now California, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to strike and furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Associa- 
tion not more than three hundred thousand 
medals with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions to be determined by the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Associa- 
tion subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The medals shall be made 
and delivered at such times as may be re- 
quired by the association in quantities of 
not less than two thousand, but no medals 
shall be made after December 31, 1964. The 
medals shall be considered to be national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost of 
manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to 
indemnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be is- 
sued pursuant to this Act shall be of such 
size or sizes and of such metals as shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in consultation with such association, 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to furnish to the Padre Junipero 
Serra 250th Anniversary Association 
medals in commemoration of this 250th 
anniversary of his birth.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


STRIKING OF MEDALS IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF NEVADA STATE- 
HOOD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield now to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
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tion of Calendar No. 271, Senate bill 
1125. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (S. 1125) to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of Nevada 
to statehood was considered, ordered to 


be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the admission of Nevada to 
statehood, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to strike and fur- 
nish to the Nevada Centennial Commission 
not more than twenty thousand medals with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions 
to be determined by the Nevada Centennial 
Commission subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The medals shall 
be made of silver alloy and delivered at such 
times as may be required by the commission 
in quantities of not less than two thousand, 
but no medals shall be made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. The medals shall be considered 
to be national medals within the meaning 
of section 3551 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to 
indemnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

Src. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size 
or sizes as shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in consultation with 
such commission. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 290), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 1125 authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to strike and furnish 
to the Nevada Centennial Commission ap- 
propriate national medals to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the admission of 
Nevada to statehood on October 31, 1964. 

The bill would provide that not more than 
20,000 national medals of silver alloy be 
struck and furnished to the Nevada Cen- 
tennial Commission. These medals would 
have suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions to be determined by the commission. 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The size or sizes of the medals 
would be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in consultation with the Commis- 
sion. The medals would be made and de- 
livered to the commission at such times as 
it may require, in quantities of not less than 
2,000, but no medals shall be made after 
December 31, 1964. The striking of the 
medals will result in no cost to the United 
States, and security, satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint, would be furnished to 
indemnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of the entire estimated cost of manu- 
facture. 

The bill was referred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for a report, and his reply has 
been received, indicating no objection to the 
enactment of the bill. 

The 100th anniversary of the admission of 
a State to membership in the Union is an 
event worthy of commemoration by the is- 
suance of a national medal. The particular 
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importance and significance of the admission 

of Nevada to statehood are set forth in the 

attached statements from the sponsors of the 

bill, Messrs. BIBLE and Cannon, which are 

printed as a part of this report. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN BIBLE ON S. 1125, 
JUNE 10, 1963 

It is singularly appropriate that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be authorized to strike 
silver medallions in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the admission of Nevada 
to statehood. 

Nevada mines yielded almost $1 billion, and 
when its statehood was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, on October 31, 1864, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the newest member 
of the Union would contribute greatly to 
strengthening the Nation’s cause at a time 
of its gravest peril. 

The fabulous mines of the Comstock Lode 
in Virginia City, Nev., lived up to the wildest 
expectations, and the wealth from this 
bonanza played a vital part in America’s his- 
tory, not only during the dark hours of the 
War Between the States, but in the years 
which followed. 

These silver medallions, heralding our 
centennial, will give eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the riches of Nevada's gold and 
silver ores made statehood possible. The im- 
portance of mining was evidenced even before 
Nevada was welcomed as the 36th State. The 
Territorial legislature, in 1861, adopted a 
State seal, later modified, which depicted 
mountains with a stream of water coursing 
down their sides and falling on the overshot 
wheel of a quartz mill at the base. In the 
foreground was a miner, leaning on a pick 
and holding high the U.S. flag. 

The same determination portrayed by those 
early miners has threaded itself through 
Nevada’s history during the last 100 years 
as generation after generation have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the world's greatest 
democracy. 

Iam hopeful that this honorable commit- 
tee will see fit to give its approval to this 
legislation, and that the Senate will like- 
wise ratify the action, to the end that Ne- 
vada’s centennial observance will be favored 
with lasting mementoes of a grateful Gov- 
ernment. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD W. CANNON IN SUPPORT 
or S. 1125 


As a cosponsor of S. 1125, a bill to provide 
for striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the admission of 
Nevada to the Union, I urge this committee 
to report the measure favorably, as soon as 
it can be done. 

As the committee Knows, Nevada gained 
statehood October 31, 1864. During the year 
1964, the people of my State expect to cele- 
brate, with pageantry and commemoration, 
this centennial event. 

Nevada, appropriately, has been known, 
historically, as the silver State. It has been 
one of the largest and most famous silver- 
producing areas of all times. In fact, the 
revenue resulting from silver production as- 
sisted immeasurably in the development of 
the West and in the industrial expansion of 
the entire Nation. 

The Nevada Legislature, during each of the 
last three sessions, has memorialized the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to authorize the issuance of silver 
coins commemorating this event. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that the matter 
ean be reported by the committee without 
delay. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES HEALTH BENEFITS ACT OF 
1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar No. 232, House 
bill 1819. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (H.R. 1819) to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
to provide additional choice of health 
benefits plans, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 251), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R, 1819 provides that Federal employee 
organizations may submit health-benefit 
plans to the US. Civil Service Commission 
for consideration so that these plans may be 
included among those comprising the Federal 
employees’ health benefits program. The 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 (Public Law 86-382) stipulates that 
group health insurance plans sponsored by 
employee organizations must have been in 
operation for at least 1 year In order to be 
included in the program. This bill would 
eliminate the 1 year’s experience require- 
ment and would permit the inclusion within 
the program of employee organization health 
benefits plans which are submitted to the 
Commission during the year 1963. 

At the time of the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act, some 
employee organizations did not sponsor 
group health insurance programs for their 
membership. Some of these organizations 
now wish to sponsor such plans but may not 
have their proposed plans considered because 
of the limitations imposed by the language 
of the enabling act. This bill would remove 
those limitations and provide that from the 
date of enactment of H R. 1819 until Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, the Civil Service Commission 
will accept for review new organization-spon- 
sored plans. 

HISTORY 

H.R.1819 would have an effect similar 
to that of H.R. 10539 of the 87th Congress, 
which was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
on August 29, 1962. This measure passed 
the House on the last day of the session and 
was not taken up by the Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, when it considered legislation 
in 1959 to establish broad group health in- 
surance coverage for all Federal employees, 
agreed that the program should include a 
Government-wide service-benefit plan, a 
Government-wide indemnity-benefit plan 
and certain comprehensive medical plans. 
Existing at the time were group health- 
benefit plans sponsored by recognized em- 
ployee organizations for their memberships. 
If the act had been approved without recog- 
nition of the existence of these programs, the 
employee plans would, in effect, have been 
forced out of business, since no provision 
would have been made for the contribution 
of Federal funds as part of the employees’ 
premiums. This obviously unacceptable 
effect was avoided by providing that, under 
certain conditions, existing plans would be 
included with those directly authorized by 
the act. 

Among the requirements for acceptance of 
organizations plans was (1) that they have 
been in operation on July 1, 1959 (1 year 
prior to the effective date) and (2) that the 
sponsoring organization apply for approval 
as a carrier prior to December 31, 1959. 
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Thus, Public Law 86-382 ope ge em- 

loyee-organization plans which were ap- 
3 by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
While inclusion of these plans within the 
Federal program was intended primarily to 
avoid upsetting effective and beneficial plans 
already in existence, their inclusion greatly 
complicated the establishment and opera- 
tion of the overall program. The history of 
smooth operation in administering such a 
widely diversified program is a tribute to 
the rapid and effective work of the US. 
Civil Service Commission and its employees 
who have established the program and have 
administered and coordinated it since its 
inception. 

Subsequent events have demonstrated that 
possession of health benefits plans by em- 
ployee organizations and the inclusion of 
these plans in the Federal program may have 
enhanced the popularity of the organizations 
offering them. Moreover, although this re- 
sult was never intended in the enactment 
of Public Law 86-382, recent developments 
indicate that employee organizations which 
did not sponsor health insurance programs 
in 1959 or which did not, for whatever rea- 
son, choose to apply for inclusion may have 
suffered from the point of view of member- 
ship recruitment and retention. 

The committee has heard testimony offered 
by the president of the National Association 
of Post Office Mail Handlers, Watchmen, 
Messengers, and Group Leaders that this na- 
tional organization has lost more than 7,000 
members. The mail handlers organization is 
ready to submit a group health plan for 
Commission approval but may not do so be- 
cause of the restrictions written into the 
1959 law. It is the belief of the president of 
the Mail Handlers Association that some 
prospective candidates for membership in 
his organization may choose instead to join 
other employee groups offering Federal 
health protection rather than his organiza- 
tion which does not and, under existing 
law, cannot. 

The operations director of the Government 
Employees Council, AFL-CIO, consisting of 
25 unions representing Federal employees— 
postal, classified, and wage board—has en- 
dorsed H.R. 1819 and has requested favor- 
able consideration. The president of the 
National Association of Postal Supervisors, 
an organization which offered no group 
health insurance program in 1959, supports 
this legislation. 

The restrictive language of the original 
measure was never intended, in the view 
of the committee, to provide any employee 
group with a membership recruitment and 
retention advantage over any other. This 
bill would eliminate the requirement that 
employee organization plans have been in 
operation on July 1, 1959, and it would per- 
mit any employee organization to apply for 
approval of its health-benefit plans between 
the date of enactment and December 31, 
1963. In short, it would open up the pro- 
gram for a limited period of time to any 
qualified employee organization which may 
now wish, for whatever reason, to apply for 
approval as a carrier. 

Because of the splendid and outstanding 
work by the Civil Service Commission in 
bringing into efficient and smooth-working 
operation the detailed intent of the Con- 
gress as expressed in Public Law 86-382, the 
committee has given careful thought to the 
reasons advanced by the Commission in 
opposition to H.R, 1819. It is apparent, 
however, from the Commission’s testimony 
that the amount of administrative burden 
which this measure would add to the Com- 
mission's responsibilities is not a major one. 
It is the committee’s view that any inequity 
resulting, however unintentionally, as be- 
tween the various employee organizations, 
ought to be remedied. It favorably reports 
H.R. 1819 with a view to effectuating such 
a remedy, 
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cost 


The Civil Service Commission estimates 
that the cost of the initial inclusion of a 
new plan would be approximately $20,000. 
Expected also is a continuing cost in sub- 
sequent years of a lesser amount per year 
than the initial cost. 


SALE OF CERTAIN MINERAL INTER- 
ESTS IN CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 233, House 
bill 1492. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 1492) to provide for the sale of 
certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property 
owned by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita 
H. Wishart. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, can the 
majority leader show me that the bill 
provides for payment of the fair market 
value? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing. 

In the report, the following is stated: 

H.R. 1492 would direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell to the surface owners 
of a tract of land in Florida, embracing ap- 
proximately 270 acres, the mineral rights 
reserved by the United States. The price 
would be the fair market value of the mineral 
rights, plus the costs of the conveyance. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 


question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill (H.R. 1492) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 252), explaining the purposes 
of the biil. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF BILL 


H.R. 1492 would direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the surface owners of a 
tract of land in Florida, embracing approxi- 
mately 270 acres, the mineral rights reserved 
by the United States. The price would be 
the fair market value of the mineral rights, 
plus the costs of the conveyance. 

Thus, enactment of H.R. 1492 would call 
for no appropriation nor expenditure of 
Federal funds. The Interior Department 
report states: 

“Our Geological Survey states that the 
lands are located in the outcrop area of the 
Hawthorn phosphate formation but is sev- 
eral miles east of the general trend of the 
hard rock phosphate field. Although we 
have no information concerning possible 
drilling operations on these or adjacent 
lands, the remoteness of these lands from 
mineralized areas and their location off the 
edge of the favorable trend area for com- 
mercial hard rock phosphate production tend 
to indicate that the lands have only remote 
possibilities for mineral development.” 


FACTUAL AND LEGAL BACKGROUND 


The lands which are the subject of H.R. 
1492 and S. 73 were mortgaged to the Gov- 
ernment on July 10, 1942, as security for 
certain loans made under the Bankhead- 
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Jones Farm Tenant Act. In January 1945 
the lands were conveyed to the United States 
in satisfaction of the indebtedness. Con- 
gress, in directing the disposal of lands ac- 
quired under the Bankhead-Jones Act, re- 
quired, among other things, that the United 
States reserve to itself a minimum of a 75- 
percent interest in all minerals. Pursuant 
to that statutory authority the Farm Security 
Administration on May 3, 1945, sold part 
of the property involved to a Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims and part of the property to a Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols, reserving to the United States 
in each instance a 75-percent interest in 
the mineral estate. 

The act of September 6, 1950 (64 Stat. 
769; 7 U.S.C. 1033), authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, during a 7-year period, 
to transfer to the surface owners the re- 
served mineral estate in all lands of the 
nature involved in H.R. 1492, including those 
that had been sold to the Sims and Nichols 
families in 1945, The committee was advised 
that the Farmers Home Administration 
issued regulations in February of 1951 and 
in general circularized information concern- 
ing the authorization for conveyance of the 
mineral estate to the surface owners. In ad- 
dition, an attempt was made to furnish no- 
tice directly to those known to be involved. 
However, the committee was advised that the 
records do not disclose whether the owners 
of the surface of the lands described in 
H.R. 1492 actually received such notification. 

The authority to dispose of the reserved 
mineral estate expired September 6, 1957, 
after which, in accordance with the 1950 act, 
the administration of the mineral estate 
was transferred to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for leasing on November 4, 1958. Im- 
mediately prior thereto, on August 23, 1958, 
the property involved in H.R. 1492 was ac- 
quired by Mr. and Mrs. Wishart subject 
to the reservation by the United States of its 
75-percent mineral estate. 

The committee was informed that recently 
when construction was planned on the prop- 
erty, it was discovered that the minerals 
reservation of the Federal Government, with 
the legal right to issue leases to third parties 
for exploration for and extraction of any 
minerals that might be in the tract, con- 
stitutes a cloud on the title and renders 
financing difficult. 

Thus, the reservation, while of no foresee- 
able or probable value to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, is in effect preventing development of 
privately owned land. The committee there- 
fore recommends enactment of H.R. 1492. 


TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF BROAD- 
ENED ELIGIBILITY FOR MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE UNDER NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 285, House 
Joint Resolution 467. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 467) amend- 
ing section 221 of the National Housing 
Act to extend for 2 years the broad- 
ened eligibility presently provided for 
mortgage insurance thereunder was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, in connection with this 
joint resolution, certain excerpts from 
the committee report on it. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 304) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

The 1961 Housing Act broadened and lib- 

eralized the FHA section 221 program to per- 
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mit the Commissioner of the FHA to insure 
the mortgages secured by single and multi- 
family housing constructed for low- and 
moderate-income families. Prior to the 1961 
act, the Commissioner was authorized to in- 
sure under section 221 only those mortgages 
secured by single and multifamily housing 
for families displaced by urban renewal or 
other governmental action. The Congress 
took this action in 1961 because of the vital 
need for safe, decent, and adequate housing 
by the low- and moderate-income families 
of this Nation. It was evident at that time 
that families of low and moderate income 
could not be housed decently unless new 
FHA programs were developed that would 
encourage private enterprise, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, to serve the vast hous- 
ing market created by low- and moderate- 
meome families, Thus, in 1961 the 
Commissioner was given authority to insure 
mortgages secured by single and multifamily 
housing constructed for low- and moderate- 
income families on a 3-year experimental 
basis, until July 1, 1963. 

The purpose for the 3-year experimental 
program was to give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review these programs after 3 years 
of operation to determine whether they were 
successfully fulfilling the housing needs of 
Jow- and moderate-income groups. Although 
the programs took a little more time than 
originally expected to become popular with 
private enterprise groups, interest in the pro- 
grams has increased significantly in the re- 
cent past and the outlook for the future 
seems to be most favorable. It is for this 
reason that the committee feels that the 
programs should be continued for another 
2-year period prior to giving consideration 
toward making them permanent. 

PURPOSE OF RESOLUTION 

House Joint Resolution 467 would provide 
a 2-year extension of the FHA sections 221 
(d) (2) and 221(d) (4), as they apply to low- 
and moderate-income families. Under pres- 
ent law, there is no termination date for 
these sections as they apply to displaced 
families. The committee unanimously re- 
ports House Joint Resolution 467, and urges 
favorable consideration of the bill promptly 
so that it can reach the President’s desk for 
signature prior to the expiration date of 
July 1, 1963. 

LOW- AND MODERATE-INCOME SALES PROGRAM 
(SEC. 221 (0 (2)) 


The section 221(d)(2) program of sales 
housing for low or moderate income families 
was enacted to provide home ownership for 
families of low- and moderate-income. 
Existing law authorizes FHA insurances of 
mortgages on single-family homes, both new 
and existing, in amounts of up to $11,000, 
except that in high-cost areas the ceiling 
may be as high as $15,000. The maximum 
term of the mortgage is 35 years, except 
that where necessary to enable the home- 
buying family to qualify on the basis of 
monthly payments, the Commissioner may 
extend the maximum maturity up to 40 
years. Currently the interest rate is 5% 
percent plus an additional one-half of 1 
percent mortgage insurance premium. The 
minimum downpayment under the law is 
3 percent which may include closing costs. 

1962 the section 221(d)(2) sales 
housing program was second in volume 
among the FHA home mortgage insurance 
programs. Only the regular FHA section 
203 (b) home program exceeded the 221(d) 
(2) volume. The program rose to more 
than three times its volume in 1961. New 
construction mortgages doubled in 1962 (up 
to 10,443 units) and insurance on existing 
homes rose from 2,296 units to 12,951 units. 
During the first 3 months of 1963, applica- 
tions have been received for insurance of 
8,692 mortgages (both new and existing 
housing) under this program. There is 
every indication that the program is help- 
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ing to provide housing for low- and moder- 

ate-income families and that it should be 

continued. 

LOW- AND MODERATE-INCOME MULTIFAMILY 
PROGRAM (FHA SEC, 221(D) ()) 

Under the section 221 (d) (4) program, rent- 
al housing is provided for low- or moderate- 
income families. Mortgages on private rental 
housing can be insured in amounts up to 
90 percent of estimated replacement cost in 
the case of new construction. Section 221 
(d) (4) can be used for rehabilitation of exist- 
ing rental housing. 

In 1962, nine mortgages on multifamily 
housing projects were insured under the 
(d) (4) program. During the first 3 months 
of 1963, applications for insurance under 
the rental housing program that would be 
continued by this resolution have been re- 
ceived for 6 new projects with 772 units. 
This number of applications in a period 
of only 3 months shows the growing inter- 
est in this program and the need for its 
extension. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 274, and that the measures on the 
calendar be considered in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. The 
clerk will call the items in sequence. 


AMENDMENT TO STREET READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 995) to amend the Street 
Readjustment Act of the District of 
Columbia so as to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
close all or part of a street, road, high- 
way, or alley in accordance with the re- 
quirements of an approved redevelop- 
ment or urban renewal plan, without 
regard to the notice provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Street Readjustment Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved December 15, 1932 (47 
Stat. 747; title 7, ch. 4, D.C. Code, 1961 edi- 
tion), is amended by adding the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, whenever any redevel- 
opment plan or urban renewal plan approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia pursuant to the authority contained 
in the Act approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
790), as amended (sec. 5-705, D.C. Code, 1961 
edition), requires the closing of all or part 
of any street, road, highway, or alley, the 


. Commissioners of the District of Columbia 


are authorized to order the closing of such 
street, road, highway, or alley, or such. part 
of a street, road, highway, or alley, as the case 
may be, without regard to the provisions of 
sections 2 and 4 of this Act, if they find 
that the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency has acquired title to all or a 
major part of the properties abutting said 
street, road, highway, or alley, or said part 
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of a street, road, highway, or alley, and, with 
respect to such of the said abutting proper- 
ties as may not have been so acquired, the 
said Agency has obtained and furnished to 
the said Commissioners the written consent 
of the owners of such properties to the clos- 
ing of such street, road, highway, or alley, 
2 part of a street, road, highway, or 
“(b) No public way or part of a public way 
may be ordered closed by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this section unless 
the Commissioners, in giving notice of the 
public hearing to be held on a redevelopment 
plan or urban renewal plan, shall have in- 
cluded in such notice a statement of their 
intention to order the closing of all or part 
of certain specified public ways within the 
area or areas covered by any such plan.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 293), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to expedite the 
closing of public streets and ways, and parts 
thereof, embraced wholly within urban re- 
newal plans approved by the Board of 
Commissioners in accordance with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945. 

Section 2 of the Street. Readjustment Act 
of the District of Columbia (47 Stat. 748; 
sec. 7-402, District of Columbia Code, 1961 
ed.) establishes the following requirements 
with respect to notice of the proposed closing 
of a public way: 

“The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall cause public notice of intention 
to be given by advertisement for not less than 
fourteen consecutive days, exclusive of Sun- 
days and holidays, in a daily newspaper 
of general circulation printed and published 
in the District of Columbia, to the effect 
that a public hearing will be held at a time 
and place stated in the notice for the hear- 
ing of objections, if any, to such closing. 
The said Commissioners shall, not later than 
fourteen days in advance of such hearing, 
serve notice of such hearing, in writing, by 
registered mail, on each owner of property 
abutting the street, road, highway, or alley, 
or part thereof, proposed to be closed, or if 
the owner cannot be located the advertise- 
ment provided for above shall be deemed 
sufficient legal notice. At such hearing a 
map showing the proposed closing shall be 
exhibited, and the property owners or their 
representatives, and any other persons in- 
terested, shall be given an opportunity to be 
heard.” 

Section 4 of the same act provides that: 

“If, after such hearing, the Commissioners 
are of the opinion that any street, road, 
highway, or alley or part thereof, should be 
closed, they shall prepare an order closing 
the same and shall cause public notice of 
such order to be given by advertisement for 
fourteen consecutive days, exclusive of Sun- 
days and legal holidays, in at least two daily 
newspapers of general circulation printed 
and published in the District of Columbia, 
and shall serve a copy of such order on each 
property owner abutting the street, road, 
highway, or alley, or part thereof, proposed 
to be closed by such order, and copy of such 
order shall be served on the owners in person 
or by registered mail delivered at the last 
known residence of such owners, or if the 
owner cannot be located the advertisement 
provided for above shall be deemed sufficient 
legal notice; or if he be a nonresident of the 
District of Columbia, by sending a copy 
thereof by registered mail to his last know 
place of address: Provided, That if no objec- 
tion in writing be made to the Commission- 
ers by any party interested within thirty 
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days after the service of such order, then the 
said order shall immediately become effec- 
tive; and the said order and plat or plats 
as provided for herein shall be ordered by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia recorded in the Office of the Surveyor of 
the District of Columbia.” 

In order to comply with the requirements 
of sections 2 and 4 of the Street Readjust- 
ment Act, it is necessary for the Surveyor of 
the District of Columbia to prepare a plat 
showing proposed closings of public ways, and 
thereafter recommend to the Commissioners 
that a public hearing be held thereon. After 
the requisite advertising and written notice 
by registered mail to each owner of property 
abutting the property affected by the pro- 
posed closing, and after the required public 
hearing, the Commissioners decide whether 
to proceed with the proposed closing, and if 
so, they issue an order to accomplish it. 
This order, under section 4 of the act, must 
be advertised for 14 consecutive days, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays, in at least two 
daily newspapers of general circulation, with 
a copy of such order being served on the 
owner of each piece of real property abutting 
the public way affected. If no objection to 
the order be made “by any party interested” 
in writing within 30 days, the order so ad- 
vertised and so served becomes effective. 
The procedure established by the Street Re- 
adjustment Act involves such a degree of 
expense and consumes so much time that the 
Commissioners normally hold only about 
three such hearings a year. 

The Redevelopment Act of 1945 requires 
that all urban renewal plans be submitted 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for approval. Prior to granting this 
approval, the Commissioners are required to 
hold a public hearing and to publish notice 
of that hearing in a newspaper of general 
circulation, at least once a week for not less 
than 2 weeks, prior to such hearings. 

In giving their approval to an urban re- 
newal plan, the Commissioners, of course, 
implicitly sanction any street closing pro- 
posed in that plan. In spite of this implicit 
approval and the notice and hearing which 
must precede such approval, the Commis- 
sioners, under existing law, must go through 
the procedures of the Street Readjustment 
Act which are largely repetitious of what 
has gone before, in the required urban re- 
newal processes. 

S. 995 would eliminate this redundancy of 
procedures by authorizing the Board of 
Commissioners to close all or part of any 
public way embraced within an urban re- 
newal plan approved by them, without re- 
gard to the requirements of sections 2 and 4 
of the Street Readjustment Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whenever they find that 
the Redevelopment Land Agency has ac- 
quired title to all of the property abutting 
the public way or part thereof to be closed, 
and to take like action in those cases in 
which they find that the Agency has ac- 
quired title to a major part of the property 
abutting the public way or part thereof to 
be closed, if the Agency has obtained and 
furnished to the Commissioners the written 
consent to such closing of the owners of so 
much of the property remaining in private 
ownership as abuts the public way or part 
of a public way to be closed. 

The committee believes that enactment of 
S. 995 will result in expediting urban re- 
newal activities in the District of Columbia 
and will reduce some of the expense to the 
District in connection therewith, without 
depriving owners of property of notice con- 
cerning the proposed closing of a public way 
on which any such property abuts. It 
should particularly be noted that the bill 
relates only to public ways embraced within 
urban renewal plans approved by the Com- 
misioners in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and does not in any manner affect 
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any public way not embraced in any such 
plan, the closing of which would continue 
to be subject to all the notice provisions of 
the Street Readjustment Act. 

There was no opposition to the bill at a 
hearing conducted before the Business and 
Commerce Subcommittee on May 3, 1963. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia favor passage of the bill and its en- 
actment will not result in additional expense 
for the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO “LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT” AND “FIRE AND CASUALTY 
ACT” OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The bill (H.R. 1937) to amend the act 
known as the “Life Insurance Act” of 
the District of Columbia, approved June 
19, 1934, and the act known as the “Fire 
and Casualty Act” of the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved October 3, 1940, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
— 5 294), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to make the 
District of Columbia perjury statute appli- 
cable to those persons who make false state- 
ments under oath when applying for licenses 
or renewal of licenses as insurance agents and 
brokers in the District of Columbia. 

This legislation is made necessary by a 
recent decision of the U.S. court of Appeals 
(Nelson v. U.S., U.S. C. A. D.C. No, 15726 de- 
cided January 12, 1961) which held that a 
person swearing falsely to the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance in an application for agent’s 
license was not subject to the perjury statute 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Superintendent of Insurance, in a 
memorandum to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, dated January 16, 1961, 
reported as follows: 

“The urgent necessity for such a bill arises 
from the decision * * * of the U.S. court 
of appeals in the Nelson case. * * * In that 
case, it was decided that a person swearing 
falsely to the Superintendent of Insurance 
in applying for an agent’s license is not sub- 
ject to the penalties of perjury. 

“The danger to the public in the present 
situation is obvious from the facts of the 
case *, Nelson obtained from the De- 
partment of Insurance a license to act in the 
District of Columbia as a life insurance 
agent. In his application he falsely swore 
that he had never been convicted of any 
offense against the laws of the District of 
Columbia, or of any other jurisdiction. 
Actually, at the time of his application he 
had recently been paroled from the peniten- 
tiary where he had served a sentence upon 
conviction of a felony involving a money 
transaction, and he was still reporting to the 
parole officer. 

* . + + * 

“The business of insurance is a highly tech- 
nical one, which is not understood by the 
average policyholder * * * (who) * * * may 
easily be deceived and defrauded by a dis- 
honest salesman. There is obvious danger 
to the public * * * in the situation * * * 
whereby felons may not be convicted of per- 
jury when they are found to have obtained 
licenses through false representations.” 

The District of Columbia perjury statute, 
applicable under the proposed bill, is found 
at section 858 of the act approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1329; sec. 22-2501, D.C. Code, 
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1951, ed.), and provides a penalty, upon con- 
viction, of imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not less than 2 nor more than 10 years. 
The perjury statute has already been made 
applicable by the Congress to certain viola- 
tions of the insurance laws of the District 
of Columbia at section 27 of chapter II of 
the Life Insurance Act, as amended (72 Stat. 
21; sec. 35-426, D.C. Code, 1951 ed., supp. 
VIII), and at section 9 of chapter II of said 
act (48 Stat. 1132; sec. 35-408, D.C. Code, 
1951 ed.). The former provision declares 
that any person testifying falsely under oath 
at a Superintendent's hearing to determine 
whether a license should be suspended or re- 
voked “shall be subject to the penalties of 
perjury.” The latter provision states that 
any director, officer, agent, or employee of 
any insurance company who willfully and 
knowingly makes oath to any false annual 
statement or other statement required by 
law “shall be guilty of perjury.” 

The proposed bill makes no change in 
these sections. It adds the penalty of per- 
jury in the additional cases of false, sworn 
statements in applications for agents’ and 
brokers’ licenses and applications for re- 
newal of such licenses. 

The Board of Commissioners favor the bill 
and its enactment will not result in addi- 
tional expense for the District of Columbia. 

An identical bill (S. 2356) passed the 
Senate in the 87th Congress. 


AMENDMENT TO ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING A SMALL CLAIMS AND CON- 
CILIATION BRANCH IN THE 
MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 489) to amend the act of 
March 5, 1938, establishing a small claims 
and conciliation branch in the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (g) of section 5 
of the Act entitled “An Act establishing a 
small claims and conciliation branch in the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia 
for improving the administration of justice 
in small cases and providing assistance to 
needy litigants, and for other purposes”, 
approved March 5, 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 
105; D.C. Code, 1961 edition, sec. 11-805(g)), 
is amended by inserting after the word 
“action” a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That where in any case controlled by 
any other statute a greater or lesser time 
for hearing is specified by such other statute, 
such other specified period of time shall be 
controlling”. 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of subsection 
(g) of section 5 of such Act is amended by 
striking “herein” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “therein”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 295), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to correct an 
inconsistency between two provisions of law 
relating to actions in the small claims and 
conciliation branch of the court now desig- 
nated the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions (formerly the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia). 

Subsection (g) of section 5 of the act 
creating the small claims and conciliation 
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branch in the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (act of Mar. 5, 1938, as 
amended, 52 Stat. 105), which relates to 
time for hearing of small claims, provides: 

“(g) The clerk shall furnish the plaintiff 
with the memorandum of the day and hour 
set for the hearing, which time shall be not 
less than five nor more than fifteen days 
from the date of the filing of the action: All 
actions filed in this branch shall be return- 
able herein. 

However, section 7 of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended (68 Stat. 123), provides in part as 
follows: 

“Section 7. Service of Process on Non- 
resident, 

* * * * * 

“The court in which the action is pending 
may order such continuances as may be nec- 
essary to afford the defendant a reasonable 
opportunity to defend the action, and no 
judgment by default in any such action shall 
be granted until at least twenty days shall 
have elapsed after service upon the defend- 
ant, as hereinabove provided, of a copy of 
the process and notice of service of said proc- 
ess upon the Commissioners.” 

The District of Columbia has occasion to 
file a relatively large number of cases against 
nonresident motorists in the small claims 
branch of the municipal court, and in these 
cases, in view of the conflicting provisions of 
law quoted above, the question has arisen 
as to which statutory period of time is appli- 
cable. 

Presently, the clerk of the small claims 
branch sets as return day for all actions the 
14th day from the date on which suit is filed, 
in accordance with the statute governing the 
operations of the small claims branch. 
However, in motor vehicle operation cases 
involving nonresident defendants, it is fre- 
quently necessary for the plaintiff to secure 
a continuance on the return date to comply 
with the longer time limitation of the Safety 
Responsibility Act. Thus, the plaintiff's 
attorney and the court’s clerical staff are 
burdened with the work of providing two, 
and sometimes three, trial dates in the same 
case. 

S. 489 seeks to reconcile the inconsistent 
provisions of these two statutes by the sim- 
ple expedient of amending the act establish- 
ing the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court, to provide that the 
15-day maximum period between the date of 
filing of an action and the date of hearing 
shall not apply in any case controlled by 
another statute specifying a greater or lesser 
period of time. 

At a public hearing held before the Sub- 
committee on the Judiciary on May 22, 1963, 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia expressed their approval of this 
bill. The committee was also informed that 
the judges of the District ef Columbia court 
of general sessions favor enactment of the 
measure. No opposition to the bill was 
expressed. 

The enactment of the bill will involve no 
additional expense to the District of Colum- 
bia government. 


ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENT 
FOR ALPHABETICAL FILE ON 
LIENS ON MOTOR VEHICLES AND 
TRAILERS IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
The bill (S. 490) to amend the act of 

July 2, 1940, as amended, relating to the 

recording of liens on motor vehicles and 

trailers registered in the District of Co- 
lumbia, so as to eliminate the require- 
ment of an alphabetical file on such 
liens be maintained was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
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read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the recording and releasing of liens by 
entries on certificates of title for motor 
vehicles and trailers, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 2, 1940, as amended 
(54 Stat. 736, 738; sec. 40-706, D.C. Code, 
1951 edition), is amended by striking from 
the sixth sentence “each of two cards” and 
“cards” and inserting in lieu thereof re- 
spectively “a card” and card“, and by strik- 
ing from the eighth sentence “each of the 
said cards” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the said card“. 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of such Act approved 
July 2, 1940 (sec. 40-707, D.C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by striking “cards” 
wherever such word appears in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
card”, and by striking each of said cards” 
in the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof said card“. 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of such Act approved July 
2, 1940 (sec. 40-708, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
is amended by striking from the second 
sentence “each of the cards“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the card”, and by striking 
from the third sentence each of the cards” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the said card”. 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of such Act approved 
July 2, 1940 (sec. 40-711, D.C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by striking from the 
first sentence “each of the cards” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the card“, and by 
striking from the last sentence cards“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof card“. 

Sec. 5. Section 13 of such Act approved 
July 2, 1940 (sec. 40-713, D.C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by striking “files where- 
in he shall file one set of the cards herein- 
before described alphabetically under the 
name of owner and the other”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof a file wherein he shall file 
a set of cards hereinbefore described”. 

Sec. 6. Alphabetical files established and 
maintained in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 13 of such Act approved 
July 2, 1940, may, with the approval of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
be destroyed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 296) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 490) 
to amend the act of July 2, 1940, as amended, 
relating to the recording of liens on motor 
vehicles and trailers registered in the District 
of Columbia, so as to eliminate the require- 
ment that an alphabetical file on such liens 
be maintained, after full consideration, re- 
port favorably thereon without amendment 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the act 
of July 2, 1940, which requires the recording 
and releasing of liens by entries on certifi- 
cates of title for motor vehicles and trailers 
registered in the District of Columbia. Pro- 
vision is made in such act for the mainte- 
nance by the Recorder of Deeds of two card 
files, one an alphabetical file, the other a file 
by trade name and engine number of motor 
vehicles.and trade name and serial number of 
trailers. The alphabetical file maintained by 
the Recorder of Deeds is in addition to an 
alphabetical file carrying identical informa- 
tion maintained in the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. 

In view of the fact that the District of 
Columbia now is maintaining two alphabeti- 
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cal files relating to aliens on motor vehicles 
and trailers, the committee believes it would 
be desirable both from the standpoint of con- 
serving space and of saving the services of 
personnel if one of the two alphabetical files 
could be eliminated. Accordingly, enact- 
ment of this bill is recommended by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
as it will amend the act of July 2, 1940, and 
thereby allow the Recorder of Deeds to dis- 
pense with the maintenance of an alpha- 
betical file. 

Enactment of S. 490 will result in a saving 
to the District both in terms of space and in 
terms of personnel services. 

An identical bill (S. 3013) passed the Sen- 
ate in the 87th Congress, but failed of enact- 
ment in the House. $ 


INCREASE IN JURISDICTION OF MU- 
NICIPAL COURT FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA IN CIVIL ACTIONS 


The bill (H.R. 3537) to increase the 
jurisdiction of the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia in civil actions, 
to change the names of the court, and 
for other purposes was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 297), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to amend exist- 
ing law so as to increase the jurisdiction of 
the municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in civil actions, to change the name 
of that court and the name of the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 

A similar bill, H.R. 12708, was the subject 
of public hearings by this committee during 
the 87th Congress. Endorsing enactment 
were the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Department of Justice, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association, the Washington Bar 
Association, and the chief judges of the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Columbia, 
the municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the US. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. 

During consideration of H.R. 12708 in the 
last session of Congress, the measure was 
amended on the floor of the Senate to pro- 
vide for a 25-mile subpena jurisdiction for 
the newly named District of Columbia court 
of general sessions, in lieu of the 100-mile 
subpena jurisdiction provided in the bill as 
passed by the House. 

Subsequent to acceptance by the House of 
the Senate amendment, a clerical error oc- 
curred in the bill’s enrollment. Therefore, 
the enrolled bill as signed by the President, 
provided for subpenas to be served within a 
100-mile radius of the District of Columbia, 
rather than the 25-mile subpena jurisdiction 
limitation approved by both the Senate and 
the House. The bill, as signed, was promul- 
gated as Public Law 87-873 (76 Stat. 1171). 

Although the enactment of H.R. 12708, 
now identified as Public Law 87-873, em- 
bodies a subpena provision that was not 
passed by the Congress, both the municipal 
court and the Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia began operating on 
January 1, 1963, under authority of the pub- 
lic law, and proceeded to change their names 
to the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions and the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, respectively. Apparently. these 
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courts determined to proceed under the legal 
authority contained in the United States Su- 
preme Court case of Field v. Clark, 148 US. 
649 (1892). 

By way of explanation, in the case of Field 
v. Clark, the legal validity of the 1890 tariff 
act was placed in issue when it was deter- 
mined that a section of the act, as it finally 
passed the Senate and the House, was not in 
the act authenticated by the signature of the 
Presiding Officers of the respective Houses of 
the Congress, and approved by the President. 

The Supreme Court in reviewing the mat- 
ter, concluded that the 1890 Tariff Act was 
valid, and that it was not appropriate to 
show from the journals of either House, and 
other documents printed by authority of 
Congress, that the enrolled act as finally 

by the Congress contained a section 
that did not appear in the enrolled act, and 
approved by the President. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
municipal courts of the District of Columbia 
to operate under the authority of Public Law 
87-873, certain have been imple- 
mented since January 1, 1963, the effective 
date of such enactment, the more important 
being (1) changing the name of the mu- 
nicipal court, to the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, and the name of 
the m court of appeals, to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals; and (2) 
increasing the maximum ad damnum juris- 
diction of such courts from $3,000 to $10,000. 

However, in regard to the extraterritorial 
100-mile subpena authority as provided in 
Public Law 87-873, the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions has advised this 
committee it is holding usage of such pro- 
vision in abeyance until the Congress can 
act on the pending bill, which establishes the 
subpena jurisdiction of the court at 25 miles. 

The committee believes that the most ap- 
propriate and effective method to correct the 
clerical error cited above is complete reenact- 
ment at this time of all provisions contained 
in H.R. 12708, as amended (87th Cong.). It 
is the committee’s further view that full re- 
enactment provides the opportunity for Con- 
gress to do now what the Congress had at- 
tempted to do during the 87th Congress. 

The pending bill, H.R. 3537, embodies all 
provisions of the bill which Congress passed 
in the 87th Congress, and in addition there- 
to contains an express provision making such 
enactment effective as of January 1, 1963. It 
is the committee’s conclusion that whatever 
effect the courts may give to Public Law 87 
873 as to its validity or nonvalidity and 
whether such courts follow the rationale of 
Field v. Clark or not, the courts could not 
give it the precise effect Congress intended 
it to have. Since the legislation Congress 
actually passed and submitted to the Presi- 
dent would have been effective January 1, 
1963, the Co can now do what it 
could have done then and actually would 
have done but for the clerical error. 

It also takes into account the possibility 
that the courts might distinguish this situa- 
tion from that presented in Field v. Clark. 
Implicit in full reenactment is the legal 
conclusion that a bill not passed by Con- 
gress is not law, no matter who signs it 
and that there are not the same reasons 
for Congress to avoid examining its own 
records and journals and correcting errors 
disclosed by them as there might be for 
the courts under the rationale of Field v. 
Clark. 

The committee believes that enactment of 
H.R. 3537 in its entire text, with a retro- 
active effective date of January 1, 1963, is 
designed to have the effect of removing any 
legal cloud surrounding the legal validity of 
Public Law 87-873, and is purported to re- 
sult in precise legal authority for the juris- 
dictional enlargement of the municipal 
courts for the District of Columbia, as in- 
tended and approved by the Senate and the 
House in the 87th Congress. 
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AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA BUSINESS CORPORATION 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4330) to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 4, after line 16, to 
strike out: 

(5) Section 99 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Without excluding other activities 
which may not constitute transacting busi- 
ness in the District, a foreign corporation 
shall not be considered to be transacting 
business in the District for the purposes of 
this Act by reason of carrying on any one or 
more of the following activities in the Dis- 
trict: 

“(1) maintaining or defending any action 
or suit or any administrative or arbitration 
proceeding, or effecting the settlement there- 
of of the settlement of claims or disputes; 

“(2) collecting its debts, taking security 
for the same, or enforcing any rights in prop- 
erty securing the same; 

“(3) appointing or maintaining an agent 
for the solicitation of business not to be 
transacted in the District; 

“(4) selling personal property to the 
United States within the District unless a 
contract for such sale is accepted by the 
seller within the District or such property 
is delivered from the stock of the seller with- 
in the District for use within the District; 

“(5) holding meetings of its directors or 
shareholders or carrying on other activities 
concerning its internal affairs; 

“(6) voting the stock of any corporation; 

“(7) maintaining bank accounts; 

(8) maintaining offices or agencies for 
the transfer, exchange, and registration of 
its securities; or appointing and maintaining 
trustees or depositaries with relation to its 
securities; 

“(9) effecting sales through independent 
contractors; 

“(10) conducting an isolated transaction 
completed within a period of thirty days and 
not in the course of a number of repeated 
transactions of like nature. 

e) Nothing in subsection (b) of this 
section shall be construed as affecting the 
amenability of any foreign corporation to the 
service of any process, notice, or demand to 
which such corporation would be amenable 
without reference to the provisions of such 
subsection (b), or as affecting the liabilities, 
duties, or obligations of any foreign corpora- 
tion under any Act of Congress (other than 
this Act) or any regulation in force in the 
District of Columbia.” 


On page 6, at the beginning of line 
14, to strike out “(6)” and insert “(5)”; 
at the beginning of line 19, to strike out 
“(7)” and insert “(6)”; on page 7, at the 
beginning of line 3, to strike out “(8)” 
and insert “(7)”; on page 8, at the begin- 
ning of line 17, to strike out “(9)” and 
insert “(8)”; on page 10, at the begin- 
ning of line 25, to strike out “(10)” and 
insert “(9)”; on page 11, line 8, after 
“(21)”, to strike out for“; in line 11, 
after the word “foreign”, to strike out 
“$1.” “ and insert “such fee as they may, 
from time to time, determine to be rea- 
sonable,” ”; at the beginning of line 13, 
to strike out “(11)” and insert “(10)”; 
on page 13, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “(12)” and insert “(11)”; at 
the beginning of line 17, to strike out 
“(13)” and insert “(12)”; on page 14, at 
the beginning of line 10, to strike out 
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“(14)) and insert “(13)”; and at the 
top of page 15, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective sixty 
days after the date of its enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ears and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 298), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of H.R. 4330, as amended, is 
to amend the District of Columbia Business 
Corporation Act (June 8, 1954, 68 Stat. 179), 
so as to improve such act through clarifying 
language and also by making certain sub- 
stantive changes that will bring it into 
greater conformity with the Model Business 
Corporation Act prepared by the American 
Bar Association. 

The District of Columbia Business Corpo- 
ration Act was enacted into law in 1954. Fol- 
lowing its enactment, the Bar Association 
for the District of Columbia, through its 
corporation law committee, has studied con- 
tinuously the Corporate Act to determine its 
effectiveness in actual operation. During 
the interim, the bar association has recom- 
mended several amendments to the basic 
statute which the Congress enacted into 
law in 1957 and 1959. 

H.R. 4330, as amended, is the product of 
several years study by the Corporation Law 
Committee of the Bar Association. The bill 
represents the third, and possibly the last 
major set of changes to the basic statute. 
The changes sought by this legislation will 
bring the District Corporation Act into 
greater conformity with the Model Business 
Corporation Act prepared by the American 
Bar Association. 

At a hearing held by the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on May 22, 1963, testimony was 
received in support of this legislation from 
a representative of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the Superintendent of 
Corporations, and the Recorder of Deeds for 
the District of Columbia, and the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia. 


SECTION-BY~-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill amends section 4(h) 
of the act by providing expressly that corpo- 
rations organized under the act may not 
plead usury. This defines more clearly the 
intent of the present statute which provides 
that corporations may borrow money “with- 
out regard to the restrictions of any usury 
law.” 

Section 2 of the bill adds new subsections 
to section 11 of the act to provide that the 
registered agent of a domestic corporation, 
for his own purposes, may change the address 
of the registered office of the corporation by 
filing required statements. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 12(b) 
of the act to provide that the Commissioners 
shall be an agent of a domestic corporation 
upon whom process against such corporation 
may be served in the additional instances 
whenever, (1) after reasonable diligence, the 
registered agent of the corporation cannot be 
found at the registered address of the corpo- 
ration; and (2) the articles of incorporation 
of any domestic corporation shall be re- 
voked. The subsection as rewritten elimi- 
nates the last sentence of the present subsec- 
tion which provides that such service had 
on the Commissioners “shall be returnable 
in not less than 30 days” since the Federal 
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Rules of Civil Procedure, applicable in the 
courts of the District of Columbia, govern 
the service of process on corporations. 

Section 4 of the bill adds a new sentence 
to section 32 of the act providing that absent 
any restriction in the articles of incorpora- 
tion or bylaws, the directors of a corporation 
by affirmative majority vote may establish 
compensation for directors for services to the 
corporation. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 3 of 
the act by striking out the proviso that “no 
corporation may be organized under the act 
unless the place where it conducts its prin- 
cipal business is located within the District 
of Columbia.” 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 71(b) 
of the act so as to require that if a corpora- 
tion, which results from a merger or a con- 
solidation of a foreign or domestic corpora- 
tion, is governed by the laws of some other 
State then it must advise the Commissioners 
of a post office address to which the Com- 
missioners may mail a copy of any process 
against the corporation that is served upon 
them. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 107 
of the act to permit the registered agent 
of a foreign corporation to change the ad- 
dress of the registered office in the same 
manner as a resident agent of a domestic 
corporation may do under section 2 of this 
bill, 

Section 8 of the bill amends section 108 
of the act so that the wording of the sec- 
tion relating to service of process on for- 
eign corporations conforms as nearly as pos- 
sible with the provisions of section 12 of 
the act relating to service of process on 
domestic corporations. Also, the last sen- 
tence of subsection (a) (providing that Any 
services so had on the Commissioners shall 
be returnable in not less than 30 days: Pro- 
vided, however, That, if a period of less 
than or greater than 30 days is prescribed 
by law or by rules of a court in the Dis- 
trict or the rules or regulations of any 
agency of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict, such prescribed period shall govern”) 
is eliminated inasmuch as the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure are applicable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 121(b) 
of the act so to authorize two additional 
changes, namely: (1) A charge upon a resi- 
dent agent who files a statement of change 
of address of a foreign or domestic corpora- 
tion, in the amount of $5 plus $1 for each 
corporation listed in the statement, and (2) 
a charge of a reasonable fee to be set by the 
Commissioners for the furnishing of a cer- 
tificate as to the status of a corporation, 
or as to the existence or nonexistence of a 
fact relating to a corporation. 

Section 10 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 127 of the act (1) by changing the lan- 
guage in order to make the provisions rela- 
tive to the filing of petitions for reinstating 
proclaimed corporations conform to the pro- 
visions relating to the filing of other cor- 
porate papers. 

Section 11 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 130(a) of the act so as to permit a resi- 
dent agent to resign despite the fact that 
the corporation may not have paid all fees, 
charges, and penalties which the corporation 
is required to pay. 

Section 12 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 136 of the act so as to permit action 
to be taken by a board of directors or com- 
mittee thereof, by unanimous written 
consent without the requirement of a meet- 
ing, in the same manner that stockhold- 
ers are presently permitted by section 136 
to act without a formal meeting. This 
amendment will bring the section into con- 
formity with other State corporation stat- 
utes. 

Section 13 of the bill will add a new 
provision to the act which will eliminate 
the necessity of verifying documents un- 
der oath, but will impose penalties upon 
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any person who signs any instrument de- 
livered to the Commissioners knowing it 
to contain a misstatement of fact. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that it may 
be cited as the District of Columbia Busi- 
ness Corporation Act Amendments of 1963. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that the ef- 
fective date shall be 60 days after the date 
of enactment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
OFF-STREET PARKING FACILITY 


The bill (S. 1401) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to acquire, construct, operate, and 
regulate a public off-street parking fa- 
cility was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized and directed 
to acquire a portion of the real properties 
in square 2672 located between Fourteenth 
Street, Fifteenth Street, Irving Street, and 
Columbia Road Northwest, for the purposes 
of constructing, maintaining, and operating 
a public off-street parking facility. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners, within the 
limits of appropriations by Congress there- 
for, are authorized to exercise all powers set 
forth in the Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended, necessary and con- 
venient to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, payable from the spe- 
cial account in the highway fund, which 
special account was created by section 7 of 
the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942, as amended by 
section 601 of the Act approved March 2, 
1962 (76 Stat. 18), are hereby authorized. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 299), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1401) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to acquire, construct, op- 
erate, and regulate a public off-street park- 
ing facility, after full consideration, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to acquire a portion of the real properties 
in square 2672, bounded by 14th, 15th, and 
Irving Streets and Columbia Road NW., with 
the intent of developing and maintaining 
a public offstreet parking facility thereon 
for approximately 110 motor vehicles. 

The properties to be acquired under the 
authority of the bill are located in the central 
portion of the so-called Columbia Heights 
business area and consists of 18 lots. All 
the lots with the exception of one, are inte- 
rior lots located generally behind the Savoy 
Theater building. The single exterior lot is 
occupied by a store with a 25-foot frontage 
on 14th Street. 

The entire area to be acquired consists of 
29,673 square feet, and the total cost of the 
proposed parking facility project, including 
land acquisition, clearance, and improve- 
ments (paving, landscaping, and lighting) is 
estimated at $292,000. Of this amount 
$225,000 is for land acquisition. The financ- 
ing of the project will be accomplished 
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through appropriations payable from the 
special parking account in the highway fund, 
which special account was created by a 1962 
amendment to the Motor Vehicle Parking 
Pacility Act of 1942. This amendatory pro- 
vision to the act, while making certain 
changes in the authority of the Motor Vehi- 
cle Parking Agency to construct parking 
facilities, did not abrogate the authority of 
the Agency to use funds of the parking 
account for the acquisition and construction 
of parking facilities where the Congress pro- 
vides specific authority for such acquisition 
and construction. 

As of April 30, 1963, there was approxi- 
mately $3,025,000 in the parking account of 
the highway fund, the greater portion of 
which has been accumulated through rev- 
enue derived from fees from parking meters 
located in the District of Columbia. 

The committee was advised that once the 
parking facility is completed, the District of 
Columbia government contemplates leasing 
the operation of the parking lot to a private 
concern on a high-bid basis, and through a 
contractual arrangement would specify the 
parking rates to be charged and, in some 
measure, establish the method of operation 
to be followed by the private operators of 
the facility. Depending on the amount of 
the highest bid for the parking facilities op- 
eration, the District government expects to 
amortize the cost of the acquisition and 
construction of the project within a period 
of 15 years or less. 

Based on studies made by the Motor Vehi- 
cle Parking Agency in 1961, and updated 
in recent months, the committee was in- 
formed that many potential shoppers are 
bypassing the Columbia Heights shopping 
area because of the existing deficiencies in 
the availability of convenient short-term 
parking. It was pointed out that since 1961, 
a considerable number of the street parking 
has been eliminated in the immediate vicin- 
ity of this shopping area due to curb restric- 
tions and conversion of former offstreet 
facilities to other uses. 

The construction of the proposed parking 
facility while being intended to assist the 
merchants, business and professional men in 
the area, will also meet the parking needs, 
particularly on Sundays, of the five churches 
in the immediate area, whose combined po- 
tential congregation totals approximately 
4,000 members. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee held a 
public hearing on May 13, 1963, and rep- 
resentatives of the Commissioners for the 
District of Columbia appeared and testified 
in support of the bill. They advised the 
subcommittee that the inadequacy of park- 
ing facilities in the Columbia Heights area 
is having a detrimental effect on the eco- 
nomic well-being of a large number of the 
establishments, and the feeling was that the 
proposed parking facility would be of con- 
siderable aid in stimulating the commercial 
activities that are available in this area. 
It was also pointed out that such facility 
would relieve the inconvenience of the per- 
sons who desire to patronize the shopping 
area but cannot do so for the lack of con- 
venient parking spaces. Likewise representa- 
tives of the Columbia Heights community 
churches, businessmen, and the American 
Automobile Association appeared at the 
hearing and filed statements supporting the 
legislation. No one appeared in opposition 
to the bill. 


CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES FUND 
FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1082) to establish in the Treas- 

ury a correctional industries fund for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes which 
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had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment on page 4, line 11, after the 
word “paragraph”, to strike out “fol- 
lowing” and insert “beginning with”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby established in the Treasury a revolv- 
ing fund for the government of the District 
of Columbia to be known as the correctional 
industries fund (hereinafter referred to as 
the fund“) to replace the working capital 
fund created by Public Law 493, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved July 9, 1946 (60 
Stat. 514), as amended. 

Sec. 2. The fund shall be available without 
fiscal-year limitation and shall be used for 
the performance of such services and the 
production of such commodities as, in the 
judgment of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia (hereinafter refer- 
red to as “Commissioners”), will contribute 
to the rehabilitation, knowledge, and skill in 
trades and occupations of inmates of the in- 
stitutions in the Department of Corrections 
of the District of Columbia, thereby equip- 
ped them with a means of livelihood upon 
release. The accounting for the fund shall 
be maintained on the accrual basis, includ- 
ing provision for employees’ accrued annual 
leave and depreciation of fixed assets, and 
financial reports shall be prepared on the 
basis of such accounting. 

SEC. 3. Products and services produced by 
utilization of the fund may be purchased, at 
fair market prices as determined by the Com- 
missioners, by any department or agency of 
the District of Columbia government, the 
Federal Government, any State or subdivi- 
sion of a State or any Commonwealth, ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States. 
Receipts from the sales of products and 
services shall be deposited to the credit of 
the fund, The fund shall be used for all 
necessary expenses directly related to the 
fund, including personal services; payments 
to inmates, or payments to their depend- 
ents, of such pecuniary earnings as the 
Commissioners deem proper; purchase, re- 
pair, and maintenance of equipment; pur- 
chase of raw materials and supplies; pay- 
ment of dues and expenses of attendance at 
meetings and conventions, as approved by 
the Commissioners; maintenance and repair 
of buildings used for fund purposes; altera- 
tion of existing facilities used for fund pur- 
poses where the total project cost does not 
exceed $10,000; and within the limits of 
amounts provided in annual appropriation 
Acts, acquisition and improvement of real 
property. 

Sec. 4. Not later than six months after the 
end of each fiscal year, the Director of the 
Department of Corrections of the District of 
Columbia shall submit to the Commissioners 
& report of the financial condition of the 
fund and the results of operations for such 
fiscal year. The Commissioners shall review 
such report and determine the disposition to 
be made of realized profits. The Commis- 
sioners are empowered to authorize reten- 
tion of accumulated profits for the pur- 
pose of acquiring or improving personal 
property, or to increase working capital to 
planned operating levels. In no case, how- 
ever, shall such profits retained for these pur- 
poses increase the net worth of the fund be- 
yond $2,500,000. The Commissioners are 
also empowered to authorize retention of ac- 
cumulated profits for payments to inmates, 
other than those employed in industrial 
operations, or for payments to their depend- 
ents, of such amounts as the Commissioners 
deem proper. Accumulated profits not re- 
tained or used for the aforementioned pur- 
poses, or which exceed the limitation im- 
posed, shall be deposited to the credit of 
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the general revenues of the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Sec. 5. All assets except buildings and all 
liabilities or other obligations which at the 
time of enactment of this Act are compon- 
ents of the working capital fund, Workhouse 
and Reformatory, as created by Public Law 
493, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved July 
9, 1946 (60 Stat. 514, ch. 544, sec. 1), shall 
be transferred to the fund created by the 
first section of this Act. 

Sec, 6. The paragraph beginning with the 
caption Working Capital Fund” under the 
heading “Audit Correctional Service” in the 
first section of the Act approved July 9, 1946 
(60 Stat. 514, ch. 544), creating the working 
capital fund for the industrial enterprises 
at the Workhouse and Reformatory, and the 
proviso in the paragraph following the cap- 
tion “Operating Expenses” under the head- 
ing “Department of Corrections” in the first 
section of the Act approved July 5, 1952 (66 
Stat. 380), authorizing the retention of not 
to exceed $50,000 of accumulated profits in 
the working capital fund as additional work- 
ing capital, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Commissioners by Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 5 of 1962 (66 Stat. 824). The 
performance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Commissioners or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of said Commissioners may be performed 
by the Commissioners or may be delegated by 
said Commissioners in accordance with sec- 
tion 3 of such plan, 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect July 1, 
1963. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 300), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1082) to establish in the Treasury a cor- 
rectional industries fund for the government 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, after full consideration, report 
favorably thereon with an amendment and 
recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: Page 4, line 
10, strike the word following“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “beginning with“. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a 
revolving fund for the District of Columbia 
government to be known as the correctional 
industries fund, with a net worth Umitation 
of $2,500,000 to replace the working capital 
fund, created by Public Law 493, 79th Con- 
gress, with a limitation of $100,000. 

Such correctional industries fund shall be 
used for the performance and production of 
such services as in the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners will contribute to the 
rehabilitation, skill in trades, and occupa- 
tions of inmates of the institutions in the 
Department of Corrections of the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition to establishing a correctional 
industries fund, the bill also provides: 

1. Transfer of all assets (except buildings) 
and all liabilities or other obligations from 
the working capital fund to the correctional 
industries fund: 

2. Authorization for the sale to the States 
and possessions of the United States at fair 
market values of all services and products 
financed by the correctional industries fund; 

3. Authorization for the use of receipts 
from the sale of products and services for all 
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mecessary expenses directly related to the 
fund, including personal services, payments 
to inmates, purchase and repair of equip- 
ment, purchase of raw materials and supplies, 
maintenance and repairs of buildings, and 
alteration of facilities where cost does not 
exceed $10,000; 

4. Accounting for the fund shall be main- 
tained on the accrual basis, and financial re- 
ports shall be prepared and submitted to the 
Commissioners, 


HISTORY OF THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 


Commencing in 1915, the Congress enacted 
legislation relating to the sale of products of 
the correctional institutions of the District 
of Columbia. Legislation enacted in 1928 
provided for working capital for industrial 
enterprise at the District of Columbia Work- 
house and the Reformatory, and designated 
the Commissioners to transfer to a fund, to 
be known as the working capital fund, such 
amounts that may be appropriated but not 
to exceed $25,000, In 1929, legislation in- 
creased that amount to $50,000. Pursuant to 
this authorizing authority, varying amounts 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 were appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years from 1929 
through 1946. Since the 1928 legislation did 
not include a provision for any profits from 
the operation of the working capital fund to 
be returned to the District of Columbia gen- 
eral fund, the appropriations and profits 
were used to build up the amount of the 
working capital fund that was reflected in 
raw materials, supplies, equipment, and fin- 
ished goods inventories. Thus, over the 
years, the appropriation and profits were 
capitalized until the net worth of the fund 
now amounts to approximately $900,000. 

In 1946, the Congress enacted legislation 
(60 Stat. 514) establishing a $50,000 working 
capital fund to be used as a permanent re- 
volving fund. Provision was also made in 
the 1946 legislation for the Commissioners to 
transfer all accumulated profits arising from 
the year’s operations under the fund to the 
general revenue of the District of Columbia 
for each fiscal year. The Congress followed 
with legislation in 1952 that authorized the 
retention of $50,000 of accumulated profits 
from operations under the working capital 
fund as additional working capital, thereby 
increasing the authorized working cash to 
$100,000. 

The basis for the legislation proposed in 
S. 1082 stems from certain weaknesses that 
the General Accounting Office found to exist 
in the financial and management controls 
of the Department of Corrections of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. An examination and re- 
view of the Department of Corrections man- 
agement controls by the General Accounting 
Office was made pursuant to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U.S.C. 67). After the General Accounting 
Office completed its management review, a 
report was made to the Congress by the 
Comptroller General which was entitled Re- 
view of Management Controls of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, District of Columbia 
Government, October 1958.” 

The report of the Comptroller General, in 
addition to presenting a careful analysis of 
the corrections institutions’ management 
controls, also pointed out certain manage- 
ment deficiencies on the part of the De- 
partment of Corrections that included (1) 
an improper retention of working capital 
funds, and (2) utilization of an inadequate 
accounting system to control costs and work 
programs. 

The enactment of the pending bill will 
serve as remedial legislation for these de- 
ficiencies. The first of the two deficiencies 
will be corrected by a provision of the bill 
providing authority for the establishment, 
within the Department of Corrections, of a 
correctional industries fund with a net worth 
limitation of $2,500,000. 
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In outlining the need for this proposed 
legislation, the report of the Comptroller 
stated the following at page 11: 

“The net profits from the operation of the 
activities of the Industries Division have not 
been transferred annually to the general 
fund of the District in accordance with the 
requirement of the act (60 Stat. 514) estab- 
lishing the working capital fund. A portion 
of the net profits were improperly retained 
because the District’s Accounting Manual 
provides that the amount of the annual net 
profit to be transferred to the general fund 
shall be reduced by the excess of the ex- 
penditures for capital assets over the charge 
to expense for depreciation of capital assets. 
Thus, some of the net profits were used for 
the acquisition of capital assets in contra- 
vention of the act. 

“The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was informed by the Comptroller 
General in a letter dated September 26, 1958 
(B-75212), that the act does not permit the 
annual net profit to be reduced by the excess 
of expenditures for capital assets over de- 
preciation expense in determining the 
amount of the net profit to be transferred 
to the general fund. 


“RECOMMENDATION 


“We recommend that the Department of 
General Administration revise the Account- 
ing Manual to conform with the requirement 
of the act, and that the Board of Commis- 
sioners obtain legislative authority to in- 
crease the working capital fund for the 
purpose of financing any needed plant assets, 
improvements, or expansion costs.” 

The bill also implements remedial legis- 
lation to correct the second deficiency per- 
taining to the Department of Corrections 
utilizing an inadequate accounting system. 
The bill endeavors to correct this inade- 
quacy by providing for the use of cost rec- 
ords integrated with an accrual system of 
accounting. The need for this change in 
the correctional institution’s accounting 
system was explained in the Comptroller 
General's report at page 12. 


“DUPLICATIVE APPROPRIATION ALLOTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


“Both the Accounting Division of the De- 
partment of General Administration and 
the Department of Corrections maintain 
allotment and obligation records for con- 
trolling the latter Department’s appropria- 
tion allotments and funds. The Depart- 
ment of Corrections’ records include data 
relating to the numerous departmental sub- 
allotments—about 140 accounts are main- 
tained for the operating expense appro- 
priation suballotments—and are far more 
detailed than the Accounting Division's 
records. 

“Although allotment and obligation rec- 
ords are useful in controlling expenditures 
of funds, they are of little use for controlling 
costs and work programs because, in many 
cases, the ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties and services is unknown at the time 
of recording the obligation or expenditure. 
In such cases, the transactions generally 
are recorded in the accounts on an arbi- 

basis, and adjustments are seldom 
made after the ultimate disposition of the 
commodity or service becomes known. 

“We believe that the Department's de- 
tailed allotment and obligation records 
would be unn if adequate cost rec- 
ords were available to provide a basis for 
controlling costs and capital outlay 
expenditures. Our “Report on Review of 
Management Controls of the District of 
Columbia Government, July 1958,“ contains 
suggestions that (1) the Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Department of General Adminis- 
tration maintain the allotment and obliga- 
tion records for all departments and furnish 
them with periodic reports showing the 
status of available funds and (2) the de- 
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partments and agencies control costs by use 
of financial cost data accumulated in cost 
records integrated with an accrual system 
of accounting. 


“RECOMMENDATIONS 


“We recommend that the Department of 
General Administration develop an account- 
ing system for the Department of Correc- 
tions that will make it unnecessary for the 
latter Department to continue maintaining 
allotment and obligation records, that data 
relating to the status of the allotments be 
furnished to the Department periodically 
by the Accounting Division of the Depart- 
ment of General Administration, and that 
the Department of Corrections control its 
operations through the use of cost records 
integrated with an accrual system of 
accounting.” 

A public hearing was held by the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Affairs on May 13, 1963, 
in connection with S. 1082. Representatives 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and from the Department 
of Corrections appeared and testified in sup- 
port of the bill. There was no opposition 
to the bill. 


AMENDMENT TO ACT PROVIDING 
FOR MOTOR VEHICLE INSPECTION 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 485) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the annual in- 
spection of all motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia” approved February 
18, 1938, as amended which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments 
at the top of page 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Src, 2. The first section of such Act ap- 
proved February 18, 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are also author- 
ized, in their discretion, to provided by reg- 
ulation for the inspection of motor vehicles 
or trailers which, at the time of inspection, 
are not required to be registered in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and fees for inspection of 
such vehicles and trailers shall be the same 
as the fees for the inspection and reinspec- 
tion of vehicles and trailers which are re- 
quired to be inspected at the time of reg- 
istration.” 


At the beginning of line 12, to change 
the section number from “2” to “3”; and 
at the begining of line 15, to change the 
section number from “3” to “4”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the annual inspection of all 
motor vehicles in the District of Columbia”, 
approved February 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 78), as 
amended (sec. 40-201, D.C. Code, 1961 edi- 
tion), is amended by striking the period and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, 
and there shall also be levied and collected 
a fee known as the ‘reinspection fee’ of $1 for 
each and every reinspection subsequent to 
the initial reinspection.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of such Act ap- 
proved February 18, 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are also 
authorized, in their discretion, to provide 
by regulation for the inspection of motor 
vehicles or trailers which, at the time of in- 
spection, are not required to be registered in 
the District of Columbia and fees for inspec- 
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tion of such vehicles and trailers shall be the 
same as the fees for the inspection and rein- 
spection of vehicles and trailers which are 
required to be inspected at the time of 
registration.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of said Act is amended by 
striking The inspection fee” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The inspection and rein- 
spection fees“. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall become effective 
thirty days after its approval. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
SS 5 301), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 485) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the annual inspection of all motor vehi- 
cles in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 18, 1938, as amended, after full 
consideration report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, following line 10, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Src. 2. The first section of such Act ap- 
proved February 18, 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘The Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are also au- 
thorized, in their discretion, to provide by 
regulation for the inspection of motor vehi- 
cles or trailers which, at the time of inspec- 
tion, are not required to be registered in the 
District of Columbia and fees for inspection 
of such vehicles and trailers shall be the 
same as the fees for the inspection and rein- 
spection of vehicles and trailers which are 
required to be inspected at the time of reg- 
istration.’” 

Renumber sections 2 and 3 as sections 3 
and 4, respectively. 

The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
amend the act providing for an annual in- 
spection of motor vehicles in the District of 
Columbia, so as to: (1) Require that there 
shall be levied and collected a reinspection 
fee of $1 for each and every reinspection sub- 
sequent to the initial reinspection, and (2) 
authorize the Commissioners, in their dis- 
cretion, to provide by regulation for the in- 
spection of motor vehicles or trailers which, 
at the time of inspection, are not required 
to be registered in the District of Columbia. 

Under existing law the Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to collect a $1 inspection fee at 
the time of registration of each motor vehi- 
ele. The motorist under this law is required 
to have an initial inspection and upon fail- 
ure to pass such inspection is then entitled 
to an indefinite number of reinspections with 
no additional fee imposed. Enactment of S. 
485 would authorize the Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles to collect a reinspection fee of 
$1 in those instances where a motorist fails 
to pass the initial inspection and one sub- 
sequent reinspection. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend existing 
law so as to authorize the Commissioners, 
in their discretion, to provide by regulation 
for the inspection of motor vehicles or trail- 
ers which, at the time of inspection, are not 
required to be registered in the District of 
Columbia. Presently, only those motor vehi- 
cles that are registered in the District are 
required to have an annual inspection by the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. This amend- 
ment will, for the most part, accommodate 
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the automobile dealers in the District of 
Columbia who for one reason or another 
desire to have their automobiles inspected 
by the District of Columbia prior to regis- 
tration. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee held a 
hearing on S. 485 on May 13, 1963, at which 
time representatives of the District Com- 
missioners and of the American Automobile 
Association appeared in support of the bill. 
There was no opposition to the measure. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY ACROSS PORTION 
OF DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOL 
GROUNDS AT LAUREL, MD. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5081) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
sell a right-of-way across a portion of 
the District Training School grounds at 
Laurel, Md., and for other purposes 
which has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line, 9, after the 
word “Maryland”, to insert for the pur- 
pose of installing thereon and maintain- 
ing a high voltage transmission line on 
towers to be constructed by said com- 
pany”; and on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 13, to strike out of this Act.” and 
insert “of this Act: Provided, That 
whenever the said right-of-way no 
longer is maintained by said company 
for the purpose specified in the preced- 
ing sentence, all right, title, and interest 
of the said company in and to such 
right-of-way shall revert to the United 
States.“. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
tim 


e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 302), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
5081) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to sell a right-of-way 
across a portion of the District Training 
School grounds at Laurel, Md., and for other 
purposes, after full consideration report fa- 
vorably thereon with amendments and rec- 
ommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike the period after 
the word “Maryland” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: , for the purpose of 
installing thereon and maintaining a high 
voltage transmission line on towers to be 
constructed by said Company.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike “of this Act.” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “of this Act: Provided, 
That whenever the said right-of-way no 
longer is maintained by said Company for 
the purpose specified in the preceding sen- 
tence, all right, title, and interest of the said 
Company in and to such right-of-way shall 
revert to the United States.” 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
sell to the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., a 
right-of-way across a portion of the District 
Training School grounds at Laurel, Md. 

Through this acquisition, the Baltimore 
Gas & Electric Co. plans to meet an urgent 
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need for electric power in this section of 
Maryland by constructing a transmission line 
between the National Security Administra- 
tion substation at Fort Meade, and a pro- 
posed new substation in the vicinity of High 
Ridge in Howard County. The Children’s 
Center at Laurel, Md., will also benefit from 
this expansion of electrical facilities as it 
will provide the Center with an alternate 
source of current in the event the main 
source is disrupted. This arrangement will 
eliminate the need for the Center to pur- 
chase standby generators for supplying power 
to the hospital, infirmary, and other facil- 
ities to be used when the main source of 
power fails. 

The proposed right-of-way is 66 feet wide 
and parallels the easterly boundary of the 
ground of the Children’s Center for approxi- 
mately 2,900 feet, and then extends north- 
easterly some 2,000 feet across the northern- 
most portion of the ground. Under the 
provisions of the bill, the District would re- 
tain a right of access across the right-of-way, 
and in addition, the District would also 
retain a reversionary right to the effect that 
whenever the right-of-way is no longer 
maintained by the company for the purpose 
set forth in the bill, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the company to such right-of-way 
shall revert to the United States. 

The physical location of the right-of-way 
is more than 1 mile from the existing facil- 
ities on the District Training School grounds. 
The facilities on such grounds are referred 
to as the Children’s Center and comprise 
three separate institutions under the juris- 
diction of one Administrator. The Adminis- 
trator of the Center in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee, 
hereafter made a part of this report, advised 
the subcommittee that the proposed location 
of the high transmission line on the pro- 
posed right-of-way will not jeopardize the 
safety of the inmates of the school, nor will 
it impair the location site for the construc- 
tion of any future facilities at the Training 
School. The letter from the Administrator, 
dated June 6, 1963, is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 

LIC WELFARE, CHILDREN’S CENTER, 
Laurel, Md., June 6, 1693. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

District of Columbia Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Chairman, Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: The purpose of this 
letter is to assure the members of the sub- 
committee that the granting of a right-of- 
way for a high-tension line through the 
property of the Children’s Center at Laurel, 
Md., will not jeopardize the safety of the 
residents. The location of the major por- 
tion of this transmission line is along the 
boundary of the property next to a fence and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks. Resi- 
dents are not permitted in this area. A small 
portion of the right-of-way crosses a corner 
of the Children’s Center property near the 
warehouse and through the tree nursery area. 
This area is approximately 1 mile from the 
cottage area where residents live. 

The electric poles will have safety features 
which seem to offer safeguards against resi- 
dents being able to climb the poles. Staff 
of the Children’s Center have examined the 
poles and have been assured that the same 
type of pole is installed near school build- 
ings, playgrounds, and other areas where 
children play without any unfortunate inci- 
dents with this type of pole. 

After careful consideration by our engi- 
neering staff and the engineering staff of the 
District of Columbia we have decided that 
the granting of this right-of-way does not 
present a hazard to buildings and residents 
already at the Children’s Center. It is being 
located in an area which will not present a 
hazard to future anticipated construction at 
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the Children’s Center, such as the proposed 
expanded facilities to replace the National 
Training School for Boys. 

The advantages to the Children's Center of 
the proposed transmission line seem to far 
outweigh the disadvantages. The advan- 
tages include an alternate supply of current 
during storms or when power is disrupted 
in the one line which already serves the Chil- 
dren's Center. All equipment, including 
culinary, powerplants, lighting, autoclaves, 
X-ray, and dental equipment depend on 
electric current. Services at the Children’s 
Center are critically curtailed, and security 
is lessened, during breakdowns in the supply 
of electric current, To have an alternate 
supply of electric current which can be used 
during emergencies will be beneficial to the 
total program of the Children’s Center. This 
plan will eliminate the need for purchasing 
standby generators to be used during elec- 
trical breakdowns to supply current to the 
35-bed hospital and 200-bed infirmary at the 
Children’s Center. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss WINIFRED G. THOMPSON, 
Administrator. 

The District government has been offerea 
$17,500 by the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
for the right-of-way, which consists of ap- 
proximately 7 acres, based on an estimate of 
the value of the land made by an appraiser 
selected by the District. The committee was 
informed that the company is agreeable to 
amending its offer to include any increase in 
the fair market value of the land at the time 
of the sale. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee held a 
hearing on this measure on May 13, 1963, at 
which time representatives of the District 
Commissioners and the Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co. appeared and testified in sup- 
port of the bill. There was no opposition 
to the bill at the hearing. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
that concludes the call of the calendar. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 273, Senate bill 628, be considered 
and laid down as the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
628) to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Sargent Shriver has made a remarkable 
record since he came to Washington 2 
years ago to head the Peace Corps. 

As Senators know, the task of con- 
verting an idea expressed during a politi- 
cal campaign into a workable reality is 
ordinarily very difficult. Where that 
idea involves American youth, where it 
requires them to undergo great hard- 
ships, where its objectives are related to, 
and interwoven with, those of other or- 
ganizations, the task of giving it life is 
even more difficult. 

Mr. Shriver spent long weeks in con- 
sultation with experienced men and 
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women in many walks of life, and I be- 
lieve he must have talked to three out of 
four Members of the House and Senate. 
He never rejected a sensible proposal out 
of hand, and yet in the welter of advice 
he received he never lost sight of the 
principal goal of the Peace Corps. 

The results of his planning and his 
administration, and the dedication of 
thousands of Americans who have served 
in the Peace Corps, are profoundly satis- 
fying to those of us who encouraged the 
formation of the Corps, and it is particu- 
larly pleasing to me as the sponsor of the 
Peace Corps legislation. 

Mr. Shriver has written a brief history 
of the first 2 years of the Peace Corps 
in the current issue of the quarterly For- 
eign Affairs. It is a candid and illumi- 
nating study. I should like to quote from 
its conclusion: 


The influence of the Peace Corps idea 
might be described as a series of widening 
circles, like the expanding rings from a stone 
thrown into a pond. The inner, most 
sharply defined circle represents the imme- 
diate effect of the program—accomplish- 
ments abroad in social and economic devel- 
opment, skills, knowledge, understanding, 
institution building, a framework for co- 
operative effort with private organizations, 
research and experiment in “oversea Ameri- 
canship,” language training and improve- 
ments in health. 

The second ring moving outward on the 
water might be the Peace Corps’ influence 
on our society, on institutions and people, 
on the creation of a new sense of participa- 
tion in world events, an influence on the 
mational sense of purpose, self-reliance and 
an expanded concept of volunteer service in 
time of peace. 

There is still a wider circle, and being 
farthest from the splash, the hardest to make 
out clearly. Perhaps I can explain it by de- 
scribing the relationships I see between the 
Peace Corps and our American Revolution. 
The Revolution placed on our citizens the 
responsibility for reordering their own social 
structure. It was a triumph over the idea 
that man is incompetent or incapable of 
shaping his destiny. It was our declaration 
of the irresistible strength of a universal 
idea connected with human dignity, hope, 
compassion and freedom. The idea was not 
simply American, of course, but arose from 
a confluence of history, geography, and the 
genius of a resolute few at Philadelphia. 

We still have our vision, but our society 
has been drifting away from the world’s 
majority: The young and raw, the colored, 
the hungry and the oppressed. The Peace 
Corps is helping to put us again where we 
belong. It is our newest hope for rejoining 
the majority of the world without at the 
same time betraying our cultural, historic, 
political, and spiritual ancestors and allies. 
As Pablo Casals, the renowned cellist and 
democrat, said of the Peace Corps last year: 
“This is new, and it is also very old. We 
have come from the tyranny of the enor- 
mous, awesome, discordant machine, back to 
a realization that the beginning and the end 
are man—that it is man who is important, 
not the machine, and that it is man who 
accounts for growth, not just dollars and 
factories. Above all, that it is man who is 
the object of all our efforts.” 


That is an excellent article, and will 
do much to explain to the American peo- 
ple the outstanding leadership given by 
Mr. Shriver. I applaud the great pur- 
pose and accomplishment of the Peace 
Corps itself, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two YEARS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


(By Sargent Shriver) 

Oscar Wilde is said to have observed that 
America really was discovered by a dozen 
people before Columbus, but it was always 
successfully hushed up. I am tempted to 
feel that way about the Peace Corps; the 
idea of a national effort of this type had 
been proposed many times in past years. 
But in 1960 and 1961 for the first time the 
idea was joined with the power and the de- 
sire to implement it. On November 2, 1960, 
Senator John F. Kennedy proposed a “peace 
corps” in a campaign speech at the Cow 
Palace in San Francisco. Thirty thousand 
Americans wrote immediately to support the 
idea; thousands volunteered to join, 

The early days of the Peace Corps were 
like the campaign days of 1960, but with no 
election in sight. My colleagues were volun- 
teer workers and a few key officials loaned 
from other agencies. “I use not only all 
the brains I have, but all I can borrow,” 
Woodrow Wilson said. So did we. Letters 
cascaded in from all over the country in 
what one writer described as “paper torna- 
does at the Peace Corps.” The elevators to 
our original two-room office disgorged con- 
stant sorties of interested persons, news- 
paper reporters, jobseekers, academic figures, 
and generous citizens offering advice. Every- 
where, it seemed, were cameras, coils of cable 
and commentators with questions. 

An organization, we know, gains life 
through hard decisions, so we hammered out 
basic policies in long, detailed discussions in 
which we sought to face up to the practical 
problems and reach specific solutions before 
we actually started operations. We knew 
that a few wrong judgments in the early 
hours of a new organization’s life, especially 
a controversial Government agency, can 
completely thwart its purposes—even as a 
margin of error of a thousandth of an inch 
in the launching of a rocket can send it 
thousands of miles off course, And we knew 
the Peace Corps would have only one chance 
to work. As with the parachute jumper, 
the chute had to open the first time. We 
knew, too, that a thousand suspicious eyes 
were peering over our shoulders. Some were 
the eyes of friendly critics, but many be- 
longed to unfriendly skeptics. The youth- 
fulness of the new administration, particu- 
larly the President, enhanced the risk; an 
older leadership would have had greater im- 
munity from charges of sophomorism.“ 

Even the choice of a name took on serious 
overtones. The phrase “Peace Corps” was 
used in the original San Francisco speech, 
but many of our advisers disliked it. 
“Peace,” they claimed, was a word the Com- 
munists had preempted, and the Corps“ 
carried undesirable military connotations. 
We did not want a name contrived out of 
initials which a public relations firm might 
have devised; nor did we want to restrict 
participation in the program by calling it a 
“Youth Corps.” What we did want was a 
name which the public at large could grasp 
emotionally as well as intellectually. What- 
ever name we did choose, we would give it 
content by our acts and programs. We 
wanted it, also, to reflect the seriousness of 
our objectives. We studied dozens of other 
names and finally came back to the original. 
Peace is the fundamental goal of our times. 
We believed the Peace Corps could con- 
tribute to its attainment, for while arma- 
ments can deter war, only men can create 
peace. 

The ambitiousness of the name, of course, 
was only one reason for early skepticism 
about the Peace Corps. Fears were voiced 
that it might be a “second children’s 
crusade.” I was astonished that a nation so 
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young had become so suspicious of its youth. 
We had forgotten that Thomas Jefferson 
drafted the Declaration of Independence at 
age 33. Forgotten also was the fact that 
more than half of the world's population is 
under 26, the age of the average Peace Corps 
volunteer. Sixteen of the nations in Africa 
have heads of state under 45; five have lead- 
ers in their thirties. 

Of course, youthful enthusiasm and noble 
purposes were not enough. They had to be 
combined with hardheaded pragmatism and 
realistic administration. In the early days 
of the Peace Corps we were looking for a 
formula for practical idealism. The formula 
worked out by experience has “the sweet 
smell of success” today, but it was far less 
clear 2 years ago. 

Would enough qualified Americans be 
willing to serve? Even if they started, would 
they be able to continue on the job despite 
frustration, dysentery, and boredom? Could 
Americans survive overseas without special 
foods and privileges, special housing, auto- 
mobiles, television, and air conditioners? 
Many Americans thought not. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the respected Times 
of India agreed with them in these words: 

“When you have ascertained a felt local 
need, you would need to find an American 
who can exactly help in meeting it. This 
implies not only the wherewithal (or what 
you inelegantly call the know-how) but 
also a psychological affinity with a strange 
new people who may be illiterate and yet not 
lack wisdom, who may live in hovels and yet 
dwell in spiritual splendor, who may be poor 
in worldly wealth and yet enjoy a wealth of 
intangibles and a capacity to be happy. 
Would an American young man be in tune 
with this world he has never experienced be- 
fore? I doubt it. 

“One also wonders whether American 
young men and tender young girls, reared in 
air-conditioned houses at a constant tem- 
perature, knowing little about the severities 
of nature (except when they pop in and out 
of cars or buses) will be able to suffer the 
Indian summer smilingly and, if they go into 
an Indian village, whether they will be able 
to sleep on unsprung beds under the canopy 
of the bejeweled sky or indoors in mud huts, 
without writing home about it. 

At a time when many were saying that 
Americans had gone soft and were interested 
mainly in security, pensions, and suburbia, 
the Peace Corps could have been timorous. 
Possible ways of hedging against an antici- 
pated shortage of applicants could have in- 
cluded low qualification standards, generous 
inducements to service, cautious programing, 
a period of duty shorter than 2 years, an en- 
forced period of enlistment such as the 
hitch in the Armed Forces, or draft exemp- 
tion for volunteer service in the Peace Corps. 
We deliberately chose the risk rather than 
the hedge in each case and created an 
obstacle course. The applicant could re- 
move himself any time he realized his 
motive was less than a true desire for service. 
This method of self-selection has by now 
saved us from compounded difficulties 
abroad. 

Our optimism about sufficient recruits was 
justified. More than 50,000 Americans have 
applied for the Peace Corps. In the first 3 
months of this year, more Americans applied 
for the Peace Corps than were drafted for 
military service. This happened notwith- 
standing the fact that young men who vol- 
unteer for the Peace Corps are liable to 
service on their return. 

Selection was made rigorous. The process 
was fashioned to include a searchingly 
thorough application form, placement tests 
to measure useful skills, language aptitude 
exams, 6 to 12 reference inquiries, a suitabil- 
ity investigation and systematic observation 
of performance during the training program 
of approximately 10 weeks. We invite about 
one in six applicants to enter training, and 
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about five out of six trainees are finally 
selected for overseas service. 

We debated hotly the question of age, and 
whether or not older people should be 
eligible. We listened to proposals for an 
age limit in the thirties and then in the 
sixties and finally decided to set no upper 
age limit at all. Our oldest volunteer today 
happens to be 76, and we have more grand- 
parents than teenagers in the Peace Corps. 
Some older volunteers have turned out to 
be rigid and cantankerous in adapting to a 
standard of living their parents took for 
granted, but the majority of them make a 
lot of us in the New Frontier look like 
stodgy old settlers. 

From the beginning we decided that effec- 
tive volunteers abroad would need system- 
atic administrative support and direction. 
Leaders of several developing nations, eager 
to have the assistance of trained manpower, 
warned against repeating the experiences of 
other highly motivated volunteer workers 
who had failed abroad for lack of cohesive 
leadership. A good program would need 
good people—not only as Peace Corps volun- 
teers but as Peace Corps staff members 
abroad. There was no counterpart in the 
U.S. Government of civilian leaders serving 
abroad on a volunteer basis. There was no 
precedent for what these men would have 
to do in programing, logistics, and personal 
support for the volunteers in their charge. 
We needed the ablest of leaders in each 
position. Could we attract them even 
though we did not offer post differentials, 
cost-of-living allowances, commissary or 
diplomatic privileges? 

Fortunately, the answer has been a con- 
tinuing yes.“ The Peace Corps has at- 
tracted intelligent and dedicated men to all 
positions on its overseas team. Ironically, 
the same critics who once complained that 
we would unleash hordes of uninstructed 
adolescents on the world are now com- 
plaining that we spend substantial sums to 
provide instruction and adequate direction. 

Some of my colleagues proposed that Peace 
Corps volunteers act as technical helpers to 
ICA technicians, extra hands“ for the more 
experienced older men. Peace Corps prac- 
tice has moved in another direction. A nat- 
ural distinction between the AID adviser at a 
high level in government and the Peace 
Corps volunteer making his contribution as 
a doer or worker at the grass roots soon 
became apparent. It also became clear that 
the Peace Corps volunteer had a new and 
perhaps unique contribution to make as a 
person who entered fully into host-country 
life and institutions, with a host-country 
national working beside him, and another 
directing his work. This feature of the Peace 
Corps contributed substantially to its early 
support abroad. 

Discussion of the possibility that the Peace 
Corps might be affiliated with the ICA led 
into the question of its relationship to U.S. 
political and information establishments 
overseas. The Peace Corps in Washington 
is responsible to the Secretary of State. Vol- 
unteers and staff abroad are responsible to 
the American Ambassador. Nevertheless, 
the Peace Corps maintains a distinction be- 
tween its functions and those of Embassies, 
AID, and USIA offices, There was a design 
to this which Secretary Rusk has aptly de- 
scribed: The Peace Corps is not an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, because to make it so 
would rob it of its contribution to foreign 
policy.” Peace Corps volunteers are not 
trained diplomats; they are not propa- 
gandists; they are not technical experts. 
They represent our society by what they 
are, what they do and the spirit in which 
they do it. They steer clear of intelligence 
activity and stay out of local politics. Our 
strict adherence to these principles has been 
a crucial factor in the decision of politically 

` uncommitted countries to invite American 
volunteers into their midst, into their homes 
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and even into their classrooms and school- 
yards to teach future generations of national 
leaders. In an era of sabotage and es- 
Pionage, intelligence and counter-intelli- 
gence, the Peace Corps and its volunteers 
have earned a priceless yet simple renown: 
they are trustworthy. 

Another contested issue in the early days 
of the Peace Corps concerned private orga- 
nizations and universities. We were advised 
by many to make grants to these institutions, 
then to leave recruitment, selection, train- 
ing, and overseas programing in their hands. 
That road would have led to an organiza- 
tion operating very much like the National 
Science Foundation. For better or worse, 
the Peace Corps chose not to become a grant- 
making organization and those decisions 
which give character to our operations—se- 
lection, training, programing, field leader- 
ship, and so on—are still in our possession. 

Nevertheless, the involvement of private 
organizations and universities has been cru- 
cial to the Peace Corps’ success. America is 
a pluralistic society and the Peace Corps ex- 
presses its diversity abroad by demonstrating 
that the public and private sectors can work 
cooperatively and effectively. We con- 
sciously seek contracts with private organi- 
zations, colleges and universities to admin- 
ister our programs. We gain the advantage 
of expert knowledge, long experience, tested 
working relationships and often even pri- 
vate material resources. For example, CARE 
has contributed more than $100,000 worth of 
equipment to the Peace Corps in Colombia. 
Initially, there was suspicion by some of 
these agencies that the Peace Corps, with 
the resources of the U.S. taxpayer behind 
it, would preempt their own work abroad. 
Suspicion has turned into understanding, 
however, as the U.S. Government, through 
the Peace Corps, has facilitated the work of 
private organizations and has focused new 
attention on the needs and opportunities 
for service abroad. 

In our talent search we went to Govern- 
ment, academic life, business, the bar, the 
medical profession and every other walk 
of life where leadership was available. We 
deliberately recruited as many Negroes and 
representatives of other minority groups as 
possible for jobs in every echelon. We knew 
that Negroes would not ordinarly apply for 
high-level policy jobs, so we decided to seek 
them out. Today 7.4 percent of our higher 
echelon positions are filled by Negroes as 
compared to eight-tenths of 1 percent for 
other Government agencies in similar grades; 
24 percent of our other positions are filled 
by Negroes, compared to a figure for Gov- 
ernment agencies in general of 5.5 percent. 

How big should the Peace Corps be? 
Everyone was asking this question and every- 
one had an answer. Advice ranged from 500 
to 1 million. There were strong voices 
raised in support of tentative pilot projects, 
looking to a Peace Corps of less than 1,000. 
However, Warren W. Wiggins, an experienced 
foreign-aid expert, took a broader view. He 
pointed out that ultracautious programing 
might produce prohibitive per capita costs, 
fail even to engage the attention of respon- 
sible foreign officials (let alone have an im- 
pact) and fail to attract the necessary Amer- 
ican talent and commitment. Furthermore, 
when the need was insatiable why should we 
try to meet it with a pittance? 

There were also arguments in those early 
days about “saturation” of the foreign coun- 
try, either in terms of jobs or the psycho- 
logical impact of the American presence. I 
have since noticed that the same arguments 
made about a 500-1,000 man program in 
1961 were also made about our plans to ex- 
pand to 5,000 volunteers (March 1963), to 
10,000 volunteers (March 1964) and to 13,000 
(September 1964). I am not suggesting that 
the Peace Corps should continue to grow in- 
definitely. But I am proposing that much 
time and energy are wasted in theoretical 
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musings, introspections and worries about 
the future. Peace Corps volunteers are a 
new type of overseas American. Who is to 
say now how many of them will be wel- 
come abroad next year, or in the next dec- 
ade? Our country and our times have had 
plenty of experience with programs that were 
too little, too late. 

The question of the health of the yolun- 
teers concerned us from the . The 
Peace Corps represents the largest group of 
Americans who have ever tried to live abroad 
“up country.” Even in World War II our 
troops were generally in organized units 
where safe food and water could be provided 
and medical care was at hand. This would 
not be the case for the Peace And 
an incapacitated volunteer would probably 
be worse than no volunteer at all. How 
could we reduce the risks to a rational level? 
The Surgeon General studied the problem at 
our request. We then worked out a solution 
by which preventive health measures are 
provided by public health doctors 
to the Peace Corps, while much of the actual 
medical care is handled by doctors of the 
host country. Of the first 117 volunteers 
returned to the United States, only 20 came 
back for medical reasons (21 returned for 
compassionate reasons, 71 failed to adjust to 
oversea living and 5 died or were killed in 
accidents). Our medical division’s work is 
already showing up in the pages of scientific 
and medical journals. As an example, we 
recently decided to use large injections of 
gamma globulin as a preventive for hepatitis, 
which has presented one of the worst health 
problems for Americans overseas. Since 
then, there has not been a single case of in- 
fectious hepatitis reported among those who 
received the large injection in time. 
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Many of the original doubts and criticisms 
of the Peace Corps have not materialized. 
On the other hand, substantive problems 
have emerged which were little discussed or 
expected two years ago. One of the most 
difficult is the provision of adequate language 
training. This was foreseen, but most ob- 
servers thought that the exotic languages 
such as Thai, Urdu, Bengali and Twi would 
give us our main problem, while Spanish and 
French speakers could be easily recruited or 
quickly trained. The opposite has been 
true. The first volunteers who arrived in 
Thailand in January 1962 made a great im- 
pression with what observers described as 
“fluent” Thai. As the volunteers were the 
first to point out, their Thai was not actually 
fluent, but their modest achievement was 
tremendously appreciated. Since then, of 
course, a large proportion of the volunteers 
there have become truly fluent. 

On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of volunteers going to Latin America and 
to French Africa have been criticized for 
their mediocre language fluency. Expecta- 
tions are high in these countries and halt- 
ing Spanish or French is not enough. We 
have learned that America contains rather 
few French-speaking bus mechanics, Span- 
ish-speaking hydrologists or math-science 
teachers who can exegete theorems in a 
Latin American classroom. Can we devise 
more effective and intensive language train- 
ing, particularly for farmers, craftsmen, con- 
struction foremen, well drillers, and other 
Americans who never before have needed a 
second language? Should we take skilled 
people and teach them languages, or take 
people with language abilities and teach 
them skills? 

We still need more volunteers, especially 
those who combine motivation and special 
skills. The person with a ready motivation 
for Peace Corps service tends to be the lib- 
eral arts student in college, the social sci- 
entist, the person with “human relations” 
interests. The developing countries need 
and want a great many Americans with this 
background, but they also want engineers, 
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, lathe operators, and geologists. 
We cannot make our maximum contribution 
if we turn down requests for skills which 
we have difficulty finding. There are pres- 
ently 61 engineers in the Peace Corps, 30 
geologists, and 236 nurses, respectable num- 
bers considering the ready availability of 
generously paying jobs in the domestic econ- 
omy. But requests still far outnumber the 
supply. 

Other industrialized countries may soon 
supplement our efforts by providing volun- 
teers to developing countries with lan- 
guages and skills we lack. The motivation 
to serve is not distinctively American, and 
half a dozen industrialized nations have es- 
tablished equivalents of the Peace Corps 
within the past few months. These pro- 
grams grew out of an International Con- 
ference on Human Skills organized by the 
Peace Corps and held in Puerto Rico last 
October. The 43 countries represented at 
the meeting voted unanimously to establish 
an International Peace Corps Secretariat to 
help spread the concept of voluntarism as a 
tool of economic and social transformation. 
The response to this initiative is a reflection 
of the innate vitality of the Peace Corps 
idea. 

We face increasingly difficult choices as 
we grow. Should we concentrate in the fu- 
ture on the countries where we now have 
programs and resist expanding to new areas? 
We are already committed to programs in 47 
nations. Should we favor a program where 
there are relatively stable social conditions, 
good organization, and effective leadership? 
Or should we take greater risks and commit 
our resources in a more fluid and disorga- 
nized situation, usually in a poorer country, 
where the Peace Corps might make a crucial 
difference or find a great opportunity? 
Where should we draw the line between ade- 
quate material support to the volunteers and 
the perils of providing them with too many 
material goods? Where is the equilibrium 
between safeguarding the volunteer's health 
and morale and protecting the Peace Corps’ 
declared purpose that he should live as does 
his coworker in the host country, without 
special luxury or advantage? 

When is a particular program completed? 
In Nigeria the answer is relatively easy. That 
country’s coordinated educational develop- 
ment plan projects a need for 815 foreign 
teachers in 1965, 640 in 1966, 215 in 1968 
and none in 1970. By then enough Nigerians 
will have been trained to fill their own class- 
rooms. ss may not follow so fine a 
plan, but the Peace Corps can look ahead to 
a day when its academic, teaching work in 
Nigeria will be done. 

The answer is not so simple in Colombia, 
where volunteers are working on community 
development in 92 rural towns. There is 
no lack of change and progress: the Colom- 
bian Government has trebled its own com- 
mitment of resources and staff to this pro- 
gressive community development program. 
Scores of individual communities have al- 
ready learned how to organize to transform 
their future. When volunteer John Arango 
organized the first town meeting in Cutaru 
almost 2 years ago, for example, not one soul 
showed up. Twenty months later almost 
every citizen turns out for these meetings. 
The townsmen have changed an old jail into 
a health clinic; they have drained the near- 
by swamps; they have rebuilt wharves on the 
river; they have cleared stumps out of the 
channel to make it navigable; and they are 
now building the first 18 of 72 do-it-yourself 
houses designed by the volunteer. 

John Arango’s Colombian coworker is 
equally responsible for the results in Cutaru. 
In community development, particularly, the 
ability of the host organization to provide 
able counterparts is crucial to a program's 
success. I might also mention that host 
countries have in every case made voluntary 
contributions to the Peace Corps programs. 
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In Africa alone, they have supported the 
program to the value of $2,500,000. During 
and after the Puerto Rico conference, three 
countries in Latin America announced plans 
to establish homegrown Peace Corps organi- 
zations; when implemented, these will help 
solve the shortage of counterparts. We be- 
lieve North American and Latin American 
volunteers will complement one another and 
increase the total effectiveness. 

The first “replacement group” in the Peace 
Corps is about to complete training for serv- 
ice in Colombia. Should we send these vol- 
unteers to fill the shoes of their predecessors 
in the villages which are now moving ahead, 
albeit shakily? Or should we send the vol- 
unteers to new communities where nothing 
has been done? We know that more is 
needed than 2 years of work by a North Amer- 
ican and his Colombian coworkers to effect 
self-perpetuating change. On the other 
hand, we do not want the volunteer to be- 
come a crutch in a community's life. Some 
of the new volunteers in Colombia will, 
therefore, try to follow through with their 
predecessor's work, but others will take on 
villages where no American has served. In 
the meantime we are planning to study what 
happens in those towns where volunteers 
are not replaced. 

Earlier I mentioned there has been a 
change in the nature of comment and criti- 
cism about the Peace Corps, In the begin- 
ning, the doubters worried about the cal- 
lowness of youth and the ability of mortals 
to make any good idea work. The more re- 
cent criticism is more sophisticated and 
more substantive. Eric Sevareid recently 
observed: While the corps has something to 
do with spot benefits in a few isolated places, 
whether in sanitizing drinking water or 
building culverts, its work has, and can have, 
very little to do with the fundamental in- 
vestments, reorganizations and reforms 
upon which the true and long-term eco- 
nomic development of backward countries 
depends.” Mr. Sevareid acknowledges that 
“giving frustrated American youth a sense 
of mission and adding to our supply of com- 
prehension of other societies fatten the 
credit side of the ledger.” He adds: “If 
fringe benefits were all the corps’ originators 
had in mind, then this should be made clear 
to the country.” I do not agree with him 
that the second and third purposes of the 
Peace Corps Act—representing America 
abroad in the best sense and giving Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to learn about other so- 
cieties—are “fringe benefits.” Fulton Free- 
man, the U.S. Ambassador in Colombia, 
believes the whole Peace Corps program could 
be justified by its creation of a new Ameri- 
can resource in the volunteers who are ac- 
quiring language skills and intensive under- 
standing of a foreign society. Former 
volunteers will be entering Government 
service (150 have already applied to join 
USIA), United Nations agencies, academic 
life, international business concerns and a 
host of other institutions which carry on the 
business of the United States throughout 
the world. Others will return to their 
homes, capable of exerting an enlightened 
influence in the communities where they 
settle. Many trite euphemisms of the ig- 
norant and ready panaceas of the unin- 
formed will clash immediately with the harsh 
facts that volunteers have learned to live 
with abroad. 

Is the second purpose of the Peace Corps 
Act—to be a good representative of our 
society—a fringe benefit? Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are reaching the people of foreign 
countries on an individual basis at a different 
level from the influence of most Americans 
abroad. The Peace Corps volunteer lives 
under local laws, buys his supplies at local 
stores, and makes his friends among local 
people. He leaves to the diplomat and the 
technicians the complex tools which are pe- 
culiarly their own while he sets out to work 
in the local environment as he finds it. 
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Iam not suggesting that life for the vol- 
unteer is always hard. A visiting Ghanaian 
said: “The Peace Corps teachers in my coun- 
try don’t live so badly. After all, they live as 
well as we do.” I agree that this is not so 
bad; nor is our objective discomfort for dis- 
comfort’s sake, but rather a willingness to 
share the life of another people, to accept 
sacrifice when sacrifice is necessary and to 
show that material privilege has not become 
the central and indispensable ingredient in 
an American's life. It is interesting to note 
that the happiest volunteers are usually 
those with the most difficult living condi- 
tions. 

Although I disagree with Mr. Sevareid’s 
emphasis in dismissing two of the three pur- 
poses of the Peace Corps Act as fringe bene- 
fits, he does get to the heart of an important 
question when he compares the direct eco- 
nomic impact of the Peace Corps to funda- 
mental investments, reorganizations and eco- 
nomic development. The Peace Corps 
contribution has been less in direct economic 
development than in social development— 
health, education, construction, and com- 
munity organization. We are convinced that 
economic development directly depends on 
social development. In his valedictory report 
this past April as head of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, Raul Prebisch 
observed that there are not “grounds for ex- 
pecting that economic development will take 
place first and be followed in the natural 
course of events by social development. Both 
social and economic development must be 
achieved in measures that require the exer- 
cise of rational and deliberate action. * * * 
There can be no speedup in economic devel- 
opment without a change in the social struc- 
ture.” While they have their differences, 
Theodore W. Schultz and J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith have no disagreement on the essen- 
tial role of social development in economic 
progress. In contrast, some who argue from 
the European-North American experience 
overlook the vital need for social develop- 
ment which had already been substantially 
achieved in the countries of the Atlantic 
Community. This is the basic difference be- 
tween the problem of the Marshall plan, 
which was concerned with economic recon- 
struction in societies with abundant social 
resources, and the problem of forced-draft 
economic development in much of Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. 

Notwithstanding the Peace Corps’ primary 
emphasis on social development, volunteers 
are making a direct economic contribution 
in a variety of situations. They are helping 
to organize farmers’ cooperatives in Chile, 
Ecuador and Pakistan; credit unions and 
savings and loan associations in Latin 
America; demonstration farms in the Near 
East. A group of volunteers in the Punjab 
sparked the creation of a poultry industry of 
some economic significance (using ground 
termite mounds for protein feed). These 
are grassroots projects. More of them will 
someday cause us to look back and wonder 
why it took so long to discover that people— 
human hands and enthusiasms—are an es- 
sential part of the relationship of mutual 
assistance which we must establish with our 
neighbors abroad. 

The Peace Corps is not a “foreign aid" 
agency. Two of the three purposes of the 
Peace Corps as defined in the act deal with 
understanding, not economic assistance. 
Moreover, our financial investment is in the 
volunteer who brings his skills and knowl- 
edge home with him. Seventy-five percent 
of the Peace Corps’ appropriated funds en- 
ters the economy of the United States; of the 
remaining 25 percent, more than half (57 
percent) is spent on American citizens, the 
Peace Corps Volunteers themselves. 

A Jamaican radio commentator recently 
asserted that a great distance between peo- 
ple is the best creator of good will. Jumble 
people up together on a sort of temporary 
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basis of gratitude on one side and condescen- 
sion on the other, and you'll have everyone 
at each other’s throat in no time.” If I be- 
lieved this were inevitable, regardless of the 
attitude, preparation and mode of life of 
volunteers, I would advocate disbanding the 
Peace Corps—as well as most other programs 
overseas. But I have greater faith in the 
universality of men’s aspirations and of 
men’s ability to respect each other when they 
know each other. It is the American who 
lives abroad in isolation and the thoughtless 
tourist who create distrust and dislike. 

I believe the Peace Corps is also having 
more impact than we may realize on our own 
society and among our own people. To take 
an example of the Peace Corps’ impact on 
an institution, the president of the State 
University of Iowa, Virgil M. Hancher, re- 
cently observed: 

“The Peace Corps project (training volun- 
teers for Indonesia) is already having salu- 
tary effects upon this university, and these 
seem likely to be residual. The members of 
our faculty are having to come together 
across disciplines. They are having to think 
through old problems of education freshly 
and to tackle new ones. Along with the 
trainees, they are learning—learning how to 
teach languages in the new method, how to 
teach new languages, how to teach area 
studies better, and how to adapt old and test 
new methods. The project is deepening the 
international dimension of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. This international dimension 
is being shared, in various ways, with the 
people of the State, the eastern area in par- 
ticular.” 

American schools and students may soon 
benefit from the Peace Corps’ initiative in 
another fashion. Two countries, Ghana and 
Argentina, have expressed interest in mak- 
ing the Peace Corps a two-way street by send- 
ing volunteer teachers of special competence 
to interested American high schools or col- 
leges. Ghana would provide experts in 
African history and Argentina teachers of 
Spanish. Other countries may follow suit. 

Our own Peace Corps volunteers are being 
changed in other ways in the acquisition of 
languages and expertise. They will be com- 
ing home more mature, with a new outlook 
toward life and work. Like many other 
Americans, I have wondered whether our 
contemporary society, with its emphasis on 
the organizational man and the easy life, 
can continue to produce the self-reliance, 
initiative and independence that we consider 
to be part of our heritage. We have been 
in danger of losing ourselves among the mo- 
torized toothbrushes, tranquilizers and tele- 
vision commercials. Will Durant once ob- 
served that nations are born stoic and die 
epicurean; we have been in danger of this 
happening to us. The Peace Corps is truly 
a new frontier in the sense that it provides 
the challenge to self-reliance and independ- 
ent action which the vanished frontier once 
provided on our own continent. Sharing in 
the progress of other countries helps us to 
rediscover ourselves at home. 

The influence of the Peace Corps idea 
might be described as a series of widening 
circles, like the expanding rings from a stone 
thrown into a pond. The inner, most 
sharply defined circle represents the immedi- 
ate effect of the program—accomplishments 
abroad in social and economic development, 
skills, knowledge, understanding, institu- 
tion building, a framework for cooperative 
effort with private organizations, research 
and experiment in “oversea Americanship,” 
language training and improvements in 
health. 

The second ring moving outward on the 
water might be the Peace Corps’ influence on 
our society, on institutions and people, on 
the creation of a new sense of participation 
in world events, an influence on the national 
sense of purpose, self-reliance and an ex- 
panded concept of volunteer service in time 
of peace. 
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There is still a wider circle and, being 
farthest from the splash, the hardest to make 
out clearly. Perhaps I can explain it by de- 
scribing the relationships I see between the 
Peace Corps and our American Revolution. 
The Revolution placed on our citizens the re- 
sponsibility for reordering their own social 
structure. It was a triumph over the idea 
that man is incompetent or incapable of 
shaping his destiny. It was our declaration 
of the irresistible strength of a universal idea 
connected with human dignity, hope, com- 
passion and freedom. The idea was not 
simply American, of course, but arose from 
a confluence of history, geography, and the 
genius of a resolute few at Philadelphia. 

We still have our vision, but our society 
has been drifting away from the world’s ma- 
jority: the young and raw, the colored, the 
hungry and the oppressed. The Peace Corps 
is helping to put us again where we belong. 
It is our newest hope for rejoining the ma- 
jority of the world without at the same time 
betraying our cultural, historic, political and 
spiritual ancestors and allies. As Pablo 
Casals, the renowned cellist and democrat, 
said of the Peace Corps last year: “This is 
new, and it is also very old. We have come 
from the tyranny of the enormous, awesome, 
discordant machine, back to a realization 
that the beginning and the end are man— 
that it is man who is important, not the 
machine, and that it is man who accounts 
for growth, not just dollars and factories. 
Above all, that it is man who is the object 
of all our efforts.” 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S VISIT TO 
GERMANY: A TRIUMPH OF VI- 
SION AND STATESMANSHIP 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to.say a few words apropos 
of President Kennedy’s visit to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Every step 
that the President has taken on German 
soil has been a triumphant assertion of 
American leadership, of American deter- 
mination to pursue a correct policy re- 
gardless of factional criticism, and of 
American faith in a world order based 
on the mutual interdependence of free 
nations. 

At the Wahn airport near Cologne, in 
his magnificent address at the historic 
Paulskirche in Frankfurt yesterday, at 
his news conference on Monday, and in 
numerous formal and informal appear- 
ances, Mr. Kennedy has emphasized 
again and again the themes of unity, 
Atlantic partnership, common defense, 
America’s unswerving commitment to 
European freedom, and the need for Eu- 
rope to move with the times in order to 
preserve what is best in the past. As the 
President stated at Frankfurt’s Paul- 
skirche—a shrine to the undying spirit 
of German liberalism: 

We have the will and the means to serve 
three related goals—the heritage of our 
countries, the unity of our continents, and 
the interdependence of the Western alliance. 


These words acquire even greater sig- 
nificance, Mr. President, when measured 
against President Kenendy's initial proc- 
lamation of transatlantic interdepend- 
ence in his address at Independence 
Hall last July 4. Since that day the boat 
of Atlantic unity has rocked alarmingly, 
but the goal remains as solid and as 
tangible as when the President first an- 
nounced it. 

President Kennedy’s visit to Germany 
has been an unprecedented triumph—a 
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triumph of character, vision, and states- 
manship. His reception in Germany has 
completely vindicated the President's de- 
cision to proceed despite all the doubts 
and dire predictions that assailed him 
before his departure. 

I wish to make it clear that I was one 
of those who felt the President should 
make the journey. I so stated to him 
privately, as I stated publicly on radio 
and to the press. I do not believe that 
the timidity of approach recommended 
by some really reflects the spirit of this 
country. 

Everywhere Mr. Kennedy goes he 
draws huge crowds and attentive, dis- 
criminating audiences. In fact, his 
reception has had one significant result: 
Chairman Khrushchev has hastily de- 
cided to speed up his own appearance in 
East Berlin. The real feelings of the 
East Berliners, of course, can be gauged 
by reports of the crowds massed behind 
the barricades in East Berlin to catch a 
glimpse of the President as he surveyed 
the monstrous Berlin wall. One can 
easily predict from this the sincerity of 
the cheers that will greet Mr. Knru- 
shchey when he rides down the former 
Stalinallee next Friday. My personal 
opinion is that he would have been better 
advised to mark Walter Ulbricht’s 70th 
birthday by a telegram or a 25-cent 
greeting card. 

Those who doubted the wisdom of the 
President’s trip to Europe at this time 
have been confounded. Equally wrong 
are those who have leaned over back- 
wards to create a rift between the Presi- 
dent and Gen. Charles de Gaulle—or, 
for that matter, between President Ken- 
nedy and Chancellor Adenauer of Ger- 
many. Many of the President’s most 
heartfelt statements—notably his pledge 
that American troops would remain in 
Europe as long as they were required or 
desired, and that the United States “will 
risk its cities to defend yours because 
we need your freedom to protect ours”— 
were direct answers to the most damag- 
ing arguments of President de Gaulle 
and his spokesmen. But in no sense 
were they a “rebuke” to one of the great- 
est Frenchmen of modern times. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is not engaged in a popu- 
larity contest with President de Gaulle. 
It is detrimental to America’s position 
to claim that the President’s forthright 
and positive discussion of the Atlantic 
Alliance is part of a “squabble” between 
two great men and two great nations. 
Rather, the President’s clear and force- 
ful expression of U.S. policy is a token 
of his determination to assert American 
leadership in the cause of Atlantic unity. 
He makes it clear that he is not seeking 
an Atlantic superstate in which the legit- 
imate national identities of the con- 
stituent nations would be subordinated 
to purely American interests. Rather, 
he seeks a true community founded on 
common interests in the fields of defense, 
commerce, fiscal policy, political philos- 
ophies, and aid to the underdeveloped 
world. These aims, incidentally, are 
consistent with the President’s emphasis 
on peace and a reevaluation of the cold 
war in his remarks at the American 
University on June 10. 

I repeat that I think that address will 
go down in the history of the United 
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States as one of the most important and 
most memorable speeches of our na- 
tional existence. 

Peace is to be a true, worldwide 
peace—not a “Pax Americana” and not 
a sterile “coexistence” with communism. 
Atlantic unity is not a euphemism for 
Anglo-Saxon hegemony. Our “special 
relationship,” if any, is with the entity 
of democratic Europe—not with specific 
nations, specific individuals, or specific 
governments. 

In short, Mr. President, this visit has 
served to emphasize that President Ken- 
nedy is accepted in Europe as a world 
leader. He is equal in stature to any 
that have gone before him. He has 
stressed his belief in the advantages of 
the Atlantic community, in the need for 
continuing links between a free Europe 
and the United States. To call these 
sentiments a rebuke to a man who has 
forged unity and promoted economic 
progress in his own country is unworthy 
of serious comment. 

Mr. President, let us not be juvenile. 
Let us not sow discord where harmony 
of purpose should prevail. Let us bring 
into the open the problems which beset 
the Atlantic alliance—tlike all peacetime 
alliances—but let us beware of chipping 
away the mortar of the world’s greatest 
alliance through sensationalist report- 
ing. 

In other words, what is needed is a 
discourse, conversation, among the lead- 
ers of the free world on how best to per- 
fect the Atlantic alliance and how to 
make it stronger politically, militarily, 
economically, and ideologically. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of President Kennedy’s address at Frank- 
furt, together with other press items, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
26, 1963] 
TEXT OF ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT AT FRANKFURT 

One hundred and fifteen years ago a most 
learned Parliament was convened in this 
historic hall. Its goal was a united German 
federation. Its members were poets and pro- 
fessors, lawyers and thinkers, doctors and 
clergymen, freely elected in all parts of the 
land. 

No nation applauded its endeavors as 
warmly as my own, No assembly ever strove 
more ardently to put perfection into prac- 
tice, and though in the end it failed, no 
other building in Germany more deserves the 
title of “cradle of German democracy.” 

But can there be such a title? In my own 
home city of Boston, Faneuil Hall, once the 
meeting place of the authors of the Revolu- 
tion, has long been known as the “cradle of 
American liberty.” But when, in 1852, the 
Hungarian patriot Kossuth addressed an 
audience there, he criticized the name. 

“It is,” he said, “a great name, but there 
is something in it which saddens my heart. 
You should not say ‘American liberty.“ You 
should say ‘liberty in America.“ Liberty 
should not be either American or European; 
it should just be liberty.“ 

Kossuth was right. For unless liberty 
fluorishes in all lands, it cannot flourish in 
one. Conceived in one hall, it must be car- 
ried to many. Thus the seeds of the Ameri- 
can Revolution had been brought earlier from 
Europe, and they later took root around the 
world. And the German Revolution of 1848 
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transmitted ideas and idealists to America 
and other lands. 

Today, in 1963, democracy and liberty are 
more international than ever. And the spirit 
of the Frankfurt assembly, like the spirit 
of Faneuil Hall, must live in many hearts 
and nations if it is to live at all. 


AGE OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


For we live in an age of interdependence 
as well as independence—an age of inter- 
nationalism instead of nationalism. In 1848, 
many countries were indifferent to the goals 
of the Frankfurt Parliament. It was, they 
said, a German problem. Today there are 
no exclusively German problems, or Ameri- 
can problems, or even European problems. 
There are world problems, and our two coun- 
tries and continents are inextricably bound 
together on the tasks of peace as well as 
war. 

We are partners for peace, not in a nar- 
row bilateral context, but in a framework of 
Atlantic partnership. The ocean divides us 
less than the Mediterranean divided the 
ancient world of Greece and Rome. Our 
Constitution is old and yours is young, our 
culture is young and yours is old, but in our 
commitment to freedom, we can and must 
speak with but one voice. Our roles are 
distinct but complementary, and our goals 
are the same: peace and freedom for all men, 
for all time, in a world of abundance and 
justice. 

That is why our nations are working to- 
gether to strengthen NATO, to expand trade, 
to assist the developing countries, to align 
our monetary policies and to build the At- 
lantic Community. I would not diminish 
the miracle of West Germany’s economic 
achievements. But the true German miracle 
has been your rejection of the past for the 
future—your reconciliation with France, 
your participation in the building of Europe, 
your leading role in NATO, and your growing 
support for constructive undertakings 
throughout the world. 

Your economic institutions, your constitu- 
tional guarantees, your confidence in civilian 
authority, are all harmonious with the ideals 
of older democracies. And they form a firm 
pillar of the democratic European commu- 
nity. 

But Goethe tells us in his greatest poem 
that Faust lost the liberty of his soul when 
he said to the passing moment: “Stay, thou 
art so fair.” And our liberty, too, is endan- 
gered if we pause for the passing moment, if 
we rest on our achievements, if we resist the 
pace of progress. For time and the world 
do not stand still. Change is the law of life. 
And those who look only to the past are cer- 
tain to miss the future. 


FUTURE OF THE WEST 


The future of the West lies in Atlantic 
ership—a system of cooperation, inter- 
dependence and harmony whose peoples can 
jointly meet their burdens and opportunities 
throughout the world. Some say that is 
only a dream, but I do not agree. A gen- 
eration of achievement—the Marshall plan, 
NATO, the Schuman plan, and the Common 
Market—urges us up the path to greater 
unity. 

There will be difficulties and delays. There 
will be doubts and discouragement. There 
will be differences of approach and opinion. 
But we have the will and the means to serve 
three related goals—the heritage of our coun- 
tries, the unity of our continents, and the 
interdependence of the Western alliance. 

Some say that the United States will 
neither hold to these purposes nor abide by 
its pledges, that we will revert to a narrow 
nationalism. But such doubts fly in the 
face of history. 

For 10 years the United States has stood 
its watch for freedom all around the world. 
The firmness of American will, and the ef- 
fectiveness of American strength, have been 
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shown, in support of free men and free gov- 
ernments, in Asia, in Africa, in the Ameri- 
cas, and, above all here in Europe. We have 
undertaken, and sustained in honor, rela- 
tions of mutual trust and obligation with 
more than 40 allies. We are proud of this 
record, which more than answers all doubts. 
But, in addition, these proven commit- 
ments to the common freedom and safety 
are assured, in the future as in the past, 
by one gerat fundamental fact—that they 
are deeply rooted in America’s own self-in- 
terest. Our commitment to Europe is indis- 
pensable, in our interest as well as yours. 
It is not in our interest to try to dominate 
the European councils of decision. If that 
were our objective, we would prefer to see 
Europe divided and weak, enabling the 
United States to deal with each fragment 
individually. Instead, we look forward to 
a Europe united and strong, speaking with 
a common voice, acting with a common will, 
a world power capable of meeting world 
problems as a full and equal partner. 


IN THE INTEREST OF ALL 


This is in the interest of us all. For 
war in Europe, as we learned twice in 40 
years, destroys peace in America. A threat 
to the freedom of Europe is a threat to the 
freedom of America. That is why no ad- 
ministration in Washington can fail to re- 
spond to such a threat, not merely from good 
will, but from necessity. 

And that is why we look forward to a 
united Europe in an Atlantic partnership— 
an entity of interdependent parts, sharing 
equally both burdens and decisions, and 
linked together in the tasks of defense and 
the arts of peace. 

This is no fantasy. It will be achieved by 
concrete steps to solve the problems that face 
us all: military, economic and political. 
Partnership is not a posture but a process, 
a continuous process that grows stronger 
each year as we devote ourselves to common 
tasks. 

The first task of the Atlantic community 
was to assure the common defense. That de- 
fense was and still is indivisible. The United 
States will risk its cities to defend yours 
because we need your freedom to protect 
ours. Hundreds of thousands of our soldiers 
serve with yours in this continent, as tangi- 
ble evidence of that pledge. 

Those who would doubt our pledge or deny 
this indivisibility, those who would separate 
Europe from America or split one ally from 
another, would only give aid and comfort to 
the men who make themselves our adver- 
saries and welcome any Western disarray. 


PURPOSE OF EFFORT 


The purpose of our common military effort 
is not war, but peace—not the destruction 
of nations, but the protection of freedom. 
The forces that West Germany contributes 
to this effort are second to none among Eu- 
ropean nations. Your nation is the first line 
of defense, and your divisions, side by side 
with our own, are a source of strength to us 
all. 

These conventional forces are essential, 
and they are backed by the sanction of thou- 
sands of the most modern weapons here on 
European soil and thousands more, only 
minutes away, on posts around the world. 
Together our nations have developed for the 
forward defense of free Europe a deterrent 
far surpassing the present or prospective 
force of any hostile power. 

Nevertheless, it is natural that America’s 
nuclear position has raised questions within 
the alliance. I believe we must confront 
these questions, not by turning the clock 
backward to separate national deterrents, but 
by developing a more closely unified Atlantic 
deterrent, with genuine European participa- 
tion. 

How this can best be done is now under 
discussion with those who may wish to join 
in this effort. The proposal before us is for 
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a new Atlantic force. Such a force would 
bring strength instead of weakness, cohesion 
instead of division. It would belong to all 
members, not one, with all participating on 
a basis of full equality. And as Europe moves 
toward unity, its role and responsibility, here 
as elsewhere, would and must increase ac- 
cordingly. 

Meanwhile, there is much to do. We must 
work more closely together on strategy, train- 
ing and planning. European officers from 
NATO are being assigned to Strategic Air 
Command headquarters in Omaha. Modern 
weapons are being deployed in Western Eu- 
rope. And America's strategic deterrent, the 
most powerful in history, will continue to be 
at the service of the whole alliance. 

Second, our partnership is not military 
alone. Economic unity is also imperative, 
not only among the nations of Europe, but 
across the wide Atlantic. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Indeed, economic cooperation is needed 
throughout the entire free world. By open- 
ing our markets to the developing countries 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America, by con- 
tributing our capital and our skills, by sta- 
bilizing basic prices, we can help assure them 
of a favorable climate for freedom and 
growth. 

This is an Atlantic responsibility. For 
the Atlantic nations helped to awaken 
these peoples. Our merchants and traders 
ploughed up their soils, and their societies 
as well, in search of minerals and oils and 
rubber and coffee. Now we must help them 
gain full membership in the 20th century, 
closing the gap between rich and poor. 

Another great economic challenge is the 
coming round of trade negotiations. Those 
deliberations are much more than a tech- 
nical discussion of tariffs and commerce. 
They are an opportunity to build common 
industrial and agricultural policies across the 
Atlantic. 

They are an opportunity to open up new 
sources of demand to give new impetus to 
growth, and make more jobs and prosperity, 
for our expanding populations. They are 
an opportunity to recognize the trading needs 
and aspirations of other free-world nations, 
including Japan. 

In short, these negotiations are a test of 
our unity. While each nation must nat- 
urally look out for its own interests, each 
nation must also look out for the common 
interest, the need for greater markets on 
both sides of the Atlantic, the need to re- 
duce the imbalance between developed and 
developing nations, and the need to stimu- 
late the Atlantic economy to higher levels 
of production rather than to stifle it by 
higher levels of protection. 

We must not return to the 1930's when we 
exported to each other our own stagnation. 
We must not return to the discredited view 
that trade favors some nations at the ex- 
pense of others. Let no one think that the 
United States, with only a fraction of its 
economy dependent on trade and only a 
small part of that with Western Europe, 
is seeking trade expansion in order to dump 
our goods on this continent. Trade expan- 
sion will help us all. 

The experience of the Common Market, 
like the experience of the German zollverein, 
shows an increased rise in business activity 
and general prosperity resulting for all par- 
ticipants in such trade agreements, with no 
member profiting at the expense of another. 
As they say on my own Cape Cod, a rising 
tide lifts all the boats. And a partnership, 
by definition, serves both partners, without 
domination or unfair advantage. Together 
we have been partners in adversity; let us 
also be partners in prosperity. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Beyond development and trade is mone- 
tary policy. Here again our interests run 
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Indeed there is no field in which 
the wider interest of all more clearly out- 
weights the narrow interest of one. We 
have lived by that principle, as bankers to 
freedom, for a generation. Now that our 
nations, including West Germany, have 
found new economic strength, it is time for 
common efforts here, too. The great free 
nations of the world must take control of 
our monetary problems if those problems 
are not to control us. 

Third and finally, our partnership depends 
on common political purpose. Against the 
hazards of division and lassitude, no lesser 
force will serve. History tells us that dis- 
unity and relaxation are the great internal 
dangers of an alliance. 

Thucydides reported that the Peloponne- 
sians and their allies were mighty in battle 
but handicapped by their policymaking 
body, in which, he related, each presses its 
own ends * * * which generally results in 
no action at all * * *. They devote more 
time to the prosecution of their own pur- 
poses than to the consideration of the gen- 
eral good—each supposes that no harm will 
come to his own neglect, that it is the busi- 
ness of another to do this or that—and 50, as 
each separately entertains the same illusion, 
the common cause imperceptibly decays.” 

Is that also to be the story of the grand 
alliance? Welded in a moment of imminent 
danger, will it disintegrate in complacency, 
with each member pressing its own ends to 
the neglect of the common cause? This 
must not be the case. Our old dangers are 
not gone beyond return, and any division 
among us would bring them back in doubled 
strength. 

Our defenses are now strong, but they must 
be made stronger. Our economic goals are 
now clear, but we must get on with their per- 
formance. And the greatest of our necessi- 
ties, the most notable of our omissions, is 
progress toward unity of political purpose. 

For we live in a world in which our own 
united strength and will must be our first 
reliance. As I have said before, and will say 
again, we work toward the day when there 
will be real peace between us and the Com- 
munists. We will not be second in that ef- 
fort. But that day is not yet here. 


ASKS RENEWED PLEDGE 


We in the United States and Canada are 
200 million, and here on the European side 
of the Atlantic alliance are nearly 300 million 
more. The strength and unity of this half 
billion human beings are and will continue 
to be the anchor of all freedom, for all 
nations. 

Let us from time to time pledge ourselves 
again to the common purposes. But let us 
go on, from words to actions, to intensify our 
efforts for still greater unity among us, to 
build new associations and institutions on 
those already established. Lofty words can- 
not construct an alliance; only concrete deeds 
can. 

The great present task of construction is 
here on this continent where the effort for 
a unified free Europe is underway. It is not 
for Americans to prescribe to Europeans how 
this effort should be carried forward. Nor do 
I believe that there is any one right course 
or any single final pattern. It is Europeans 
who are building Europe. 

Yet the reunion of Europe, as Europeans 
shape it, bringing a permanent end to the 
civil wars that have repeatedly wracked the 
world, will continue to have the determined 
support of the United States. For that re- 
union is a necessary step in strengthening 
the community of freedom. It would 
strengthen our alliance for its defense. And 
it would be in our national interest as well 
as yours. 

It is only a fully cohesive Europe that 
can protect us all against fragmentation of 
the alliance. Only such a Europe will per- 
mit full reciprocity of treatment across the 
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ocean, in facing the Atlantic agenda. With 
only such a Europe can we have a full give- 
and-take between equals, an equal sharing 
of responsibilities, and an equal level of sac- 
rifice. 

I repeat again, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding, the choice of paths of 
the unity of Europe is a choice which Europe 
must make. But as you continue this great 
effort, undeterred by either difficulty or de- 
lay, you should know that this new European 
greatness will be not an object of fear, but 
a source of strength, for the United States 
of America, 


OTHER POLITICAL TASKS 


There are other political tasks before us. 
We must all learn to practice more completely 
the art of consultation on matters stretching 
well beyond immediate military and eco- 
nomic questions, 

Together, for example, we must explore 
the possibilities of leashing the tensions of 
the cold war and reducing the dangers of 
the arms race. Together we must work to 
strengthen the spirit of those Europeans who 
are now not free, to reestablish their old ties 
to freedom and the West, so that their desire 
for liberty and sense of nationhood will sur- 
vive for future expression, 

We ask those who would be our adver- 
saries to understand that in our relations 
with them we will not bargain one nation’s 
interest against another’s and that the com- 
mitment to the cause of freedom is common 
to us all. 

All of us in the West must be faithful 
to our conviction that peace in Europe can 
never be complete until everywhere in Eu- 
rope men can choose, in peace and freedom, 
how their countries shall be governed, and 
choose, without threat to any neighbor, re- 
unification with their countrymen. 

I preach no easy liberation and I make 
no empty promises, but my countrymen be- 
lieve strongly in the proposition that all men 
shall be free and all freemen shall have this 
right of choice. 

As we look steadily eastward in the hope 
and purpose of new freedom, we must also 
look, and ever more closely, to our trans- 
atlantic ties. 

The Atlantic Community will not soon be- 
come a single overarching superstate. But 
practical steps toward stronger common 
purpose are well without our grasp. As we 
widen our common effort in defense, and 
our threefold cooperation in economics, we 
shall inevitably strengthen our political ties 
as well. 

Just as your current efforts for unity in 
Europe will produce a stronger voice in the 
dialog between us, so in America our cur- 
rent battle for the liberty and prosperity of 
all citizens can only deepen the meaning 
of our common historic purposes. In the 
far future there may be a new great union 
for us all. But for the present, there is 
plenty for all to do in building new and 
enduring connections. 


WORDS OF WARNING 


In short, the words of Thucydides are a 
warning, not a prediction. We have it in us, 
as 18 years have shown, to build our defenses, 
to strengthen our economies, and to tighten 
our political bonds, both in good weather and 
in bad. 

We can move forward with the confidence 
that is born of success and the skill that is 
born of experience. And as we move, let 
us take heart from the certainty that we 
are not only united by danger and necessity, 
but by hope and purpose as well. 

For we know now that freedom is more 
than the rejection of tyranny, that pros- 
perity is more than an escape from want, 
that partnership is more than a sharing of 
power. These are all, above all, great human 
adventures. They must have meaning and 
conviction and purpose, and because they 
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do, in your country now and in mine, in 
all the nations of the alliance, we are called 
to a great new mission. 

It is not a mission of self defense alone, 
for that is a means, not an end. It is not 
a mission of arbitrary power, for we reject 
the idea that one nation should dominate 
another. The mission is to create a new 
social order, founded on liberty and justice, 
in which men are the masters of their fate, 
in which states are the servants of their 
citizens, and in which all men and women 
can share a better life for themselves and 
their children. 

To realize this vision, we must seek, above 
all, a world of peace, a world in which 
peoples dwell together in mutual respect and 
work together in mutual regard, a world 
where peace is not a mere interlude between 
wars, but an incentive to the creative en- 
ergies of humanity. 

We will not find such a peace today, or 
even tomorrow. The obstacles to hope are 
large and menacing. Yet the goal of a peace- 
ful world must, today and tomorrow, shape 
our decisions and inspire our purposes. 

So we are all idealists. We are all vision- 
aries. Let it not be said of this Atlantic 
generation that we left ideals and visions to 
the past, nor purpose and determination to 
our adversaries. We have come too far, we 
have sacrificed too much, to disdain the 
future now. And we shall ever remember 
what Goethe told us, that the “highest wis- 
dom, the best that mankind ever knew,” 
was the realization that “he only earns his 
freedom and existence who daily conquers 
them anew.” 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 26, 
1963] 
CALL FOR STRONG ALLIANCE IN WEST 
Hrrs Dx GAULLE 


(By Carroll Kupatrick) 


WIESBADEN, GERMANY. — President Kennedy 
today held out the vision of “a great new 
union” of America and Europe as he sum- 
moned the grand alliance to build “new 
and enduring connections.” 

While he rejected the idea of an “over- 
reaching superstate," the President dramat- 
ically appealed for speedier progress “toward 
unity of political purpose.” 

Bluntly assailing the policies of French 
President Charles de Gaulle, Mr. Kennedy 
called this stronger political unity “the 
greatest of our necessities, the most notable 
of our omissions.” 


URGES COHESIVE EUROPE 


In words that brought back memories of 
the Marshall plan offer to Europe, the Presi- 
dent said that “only a cohesive Europe can 
protect us all against fragmentation of the 
alliance.” He invited Europe to choose the 
path that best suited its needs and he 
pledged strong American support. 

The President's offer and appeal—and the 
attack on De Gaulle without naming him— 
were made in Frankfurt’s historic Pauls- 
kirche (St. Paul’s Church), known as the 
cradle of German democracy. The building 
was once a Protestant church and was used 
as the meeting hall of the German Assem- 
bly's abortive effort to establish democracy 
in 1848. 

President Kennedy’s speech came after an- 
other tumultuous reception, the most spec- 
tacular on this trip. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons cheered him in Hanau, 
Frankfurt, and Wiesbaden on the eve of his 
visit to West Berlin. 

CROWD IS ENTHUSIASTIC 

In three adjoining squares near the Pauls- 
kirche, dozens fainted or were treated by 
hospital attendants after being crushed 
against buildings or police barriers. For 
miles on the President’s motor route there 
were cheering, friendly crowds. 
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Both American and German officials ex- 
pressed astonishment at the size of the 
crowds and the enthusiasm shown. 

Earlier, Mr. Kennedy reviewed American 
troops and a British, French, German, and 
Canadian honor guard at Fliegerhorst Ka- 
serne, a U.S. Army post near Hanau. 

Before leaving Bonn this morning, the 
President conferred with West Berlin Mayor 
Willy Brandt, whose city he will visit 
Wednesday and which Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev will visit on the other side of 
the wall Friday. 


ERHARD GOES ALONG 


The President was reported to have com- 
mented, when he learned of Khrushchey’s 
planned visit: “I don’t know if I stimulated 
this visit, but if I did I think it is a plus.” 
He apparently meant that the Soviets were 
disturbed by the impact of his visit. 

Traveling with Mr. Kennedy most of the 
day was Chancellor-designate Ludwig Erhard. 
They conferred privately here tonight. 

In the Frankfurt speech and in the Presi- 
dent's other comments since arriving early 
Sunday, it has become clear that he is pre- 
occupied with the fear that Gaullism will 
lead to a disruption of all postwar efforts, in 
which the United States has invested heavily, 
to establish a grand alliance, economically, 
politically, and militarily. 

Informants insisted that he was not cam- 
paigning against President de Gaulle, but 
affirming fundamental policies which the 
United States and 13 NATO nations support. 
Since the United States is the major military 
power on the continent, Mr. Kennedy feels 
that he can speak bluntly on any threat to 
the alliance. 

His purpose, a high American official said, 
is to insure the success of the alliance at a 
time when De Gaulle is challenging NATO 
policies, the economic unity of the continent 
and various postwar political arrangements. 

The President's other preoccupation, most 
clearly stated recently in his American Uni- 
versity speech, is the necessity, as he put it 
today, of “leashing tensions of the cold war 
and reducing the dangers of the arms race.” 

In West Germany, where there are strong 
advocates of tougher cold war tactics, Mr. 
Kennedy emphasized America’s firm defense 
commitments but at the same time used 
these words: “As I have said before, and will 
say again, we work toward the day when 
there may be real peace between us and the 
Communists. We will not be second in that 
effort. But that day is not yet here.” 

Members of the Bundestag and other high 
officials in the Paulskirche interrupted the 
President’s speech with applause 21 times. 
But they did not applaud that sentence, 
and they listened quietly to the more out- 
spoken but unspecified attacks on De Gaulle. 

REPLIES TO DE GAULLE 

“Some say,” Mr. Kennedy commented, 
using a favorite De Gaulle phrase, “that the 
United States will neither hold to its pur- 
poses nor abide by its pledges.” 

“Such doubts fly in the face of history,” 
the President declared. America’s “proud” 
record “more than answers all doubts * * *. 
The defense of the Atlantic community is 
indivisible.” 

In another obvious reply to De Gaulle, he 
said that the United States “will risk its 
cities to defend yours because we need your 
freedom to protect ours.” 

Then, in perhaps his most caustic re- 
joinder, Mr. Kennedy said in measured 
tones: Those who would doubt our pledge 
or deny this indivisibility—those who would 
separate Europe from America or split one 
ally from another—would only give aid and 
comfort to the men who make themselves 
our adversaries and welcome any Western 
disarray.” 

A reply from De Gaulle is expected soon, 
for he must take note of the President's 
charges. They are being studied carefully 
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tonight in every European capital and being 
heard directly by television in most of 
western Europe. 


OFTEN APPLAUDED 


There was applause when the President 
spoke out against “a narrow bilateral con- 
text” in the framework of the Atlantic Al- 
liance. 

And there was applause when he said 
“the future of the West lies in Atlantic 
partnership—a system of cooperation, inter- 
dependence and harmony.” 

While Mr. Kennedy repeatedly emphasized 
the need for stronger political ties, American 
Officials said he does not have in mind any 
constitutional Rather, he wants 
an extension of ties developed in the last 18 
years, such as stronger monetary arrange- 
ments, more liberal trade arrangements, new 
machinery for coordinating economic poli- 
cies, more vigorous allied policies to aid un- 
derdeveloped countries and the proposed 
multilateral defense force. 

In the Paulskirche address, Mr. Kennedy 
acknowledged that America’s nuclear posi- 
tion has raised questions and doubts in the 
Western alliance. He said the multilateral 
force represents a major step forward, and 
he seemed confident the force would be 
created. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 26, 1963] 
TowarD ATLANTIC UNITY 

President Kennedy’s eloquent speech at 
Frankfurt, Germany, put the case for the 
unity of the Atlantic community in terms 
that should remove, as far as words can 
remove, the last lingering doubts about this 
country’s irrevocable commitment to the 
defense of Europe. It is hard to imagine 
how there could be a survival of any genuine 
misgivings about the readiness of this coun- 
try to defend its European allies. The head 
of a great state could hardly go farther 
than the President went. A government 
could hardly say more than that it is willing 
to risk its own cities to defend the cities 
of the countries joined to it in common 
cause. 

Such a commitment and such a bold as- 
sertion of that commitment can only fail 
to dissolve the reservations of our allies in 
Europe if those reservations arise from a 
different set of misgivings. If they really 
spring from the fear that the United States 
would not respond to an attack upon Europe 
they ought to be removed by the Frankfurt 
address. Unfortunately, there is some rea- 
son to believe that France has undertaken 
its dissenting role, not because it doubts 
American willingness to defend France but 
because it is so sure of it that it does not 
think that willingness can be impaired by 
any course that France may take. 

The President was not speaking only to 
France, however, or even primarily to France, 
but to the whole Atlantic community. And 
it was time he spoke as he did. He has 
made plain the intention of this country 
to persevere in its efforts to make the At- 
lantic community an indivisible body, mili- 
tarily, economically and politically. e has 
made a strong, practical and vigorous plea 
for joint efforts to improve the lot of all 
the Atlantic peoples, using a figure of speech 
that graphically expresses the sense 
of such a course— a rising tide lifts all 
the boats.” The President would begin by 
international cooperation to take the steps 
that in the far future may produce a great 
union, Some will wish for a quicker and 
a shorter route to union. Even those who 
do can hardly deplore the direction in which 
the President wishes to move even if they 
wish to move more rapidly. Common action 
on monetary, economic, military, and polit- 
ical affairs would produce finally the sort 
of union the most impatient desire. 
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The President was able to touch only in 
passing upon the most difficult of all the 
problems of collective policy—the develop- 
ment of “a more closely unified Atlantic de- 
terrent, with genuine European participa- 
tion.” He spoke of the possibilities of a “new 
Atlantic force! —-presumably the multilat- 
eral deterrent—of the assignment of NATO 
officers to Strategic Air Command, of modern 
weapons deployed in Western Europe and of 
the American deterrent which is “at the 
service of the whole alliance.” 

If the President’s great design is to be 
wholly convincing to the entire Atlantic 
community, it is this broad purpose that 
will have to be defined with more particulars 
in the months ahead. The means will have 
to be found, the methods perfected through 
which our NATO allies can share more and 
more extensively, not just in the use of a 
separate European nuclear force which never 
will have more than a minimal deterrent role, 
but in the disposition of the vital, major and 
decisive thermonuclear power of the United 
States. This is the challenge to American 
ingenuity and as this challenge is met the 
President’s eloquent assurances will acquire 
increasing credibility. 

The President at Frankfurt, said the right 
things. It will become increasingly impor- 
tant for this country to do the right things— 
the things that show by example as well as 
by exhortation the Nation’s belief in collec- 
tive monetary and military policy. 


From the New York Times, June 26, 1963] 
THE PRESIDENT ON UNITY 


Employing a style of diplomacy that re- 
minds one of an American election campaign, 
President Kennedy is inviting Western Eu- 
rope to reject President de Gaulle’s brand 
of nationalism and to choose instead the 
kind of Atlantic partnership envisaged by 
the United States. 

The President emphasizes that no nation 
can by itself maintain its security, that we 
live in an age of interdependence and inter- 
nationalism in which the destinies of Eu- 
rope and North America are inextricably 
bound together in peace and in war. This 
requires as a first condition of Atlantic part- 
nership a strong common defense, including 
a NATO nuclear force instead of the national 
nuclear deterrents espoused by France. The 
President again pledges the United States 
to defend Western Europe at whatever risk 
to ourselves. But his failure to offer Europe 
a share in the control of nuclear warheads 
will scarcely remove its doubts on that score, 
especially since he himself raises the pos- 
sibility that Europe’s own failures to main- 
tain a true Atlantic partnership could break 
up the alliance. 

This possibility arises not less from Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s withdrawal of French force 
from NATO than from the protectionist tend- 
encies within the European Economic Com- 
munity. Mr. Kennedy even gives first prior- 
ity to European cooperation with the United 
States in economic, commercial and mone- 
tary policies. As still another condition of 
Atlantic partnership, he calls for common 
political purposes. But, in an echo of his 
American University speech, he makes it 
plain that these purposes must be directed 
toward peace, not war, and must be to lessen 
the tensions of the cold war and to work 
toward that day when there can be real un- 
derstanding between the Soviet Union and 
the West—which may be distant, but not so 
impossible as many people on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain like to believe. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 25, 1963] 
UNITED STATES ON CONTINENT “To Srar“ 
(By J. Emlyn Williams) 

Bonn.—American isolationism is now a 
thing of the past and the need is for closer 
and intensified partnership within the West- 
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ern alliance, President Kennedy stated in his 
first speech to the German people. 

“The United States is here on this con- 
tinent (Europe) to stay. As long as required 
or desired, our forces and commitments will 
remain. For your safety is our safety, your 
liberty is our liberty, and any attack on your 
soil is an attack upon our own.” This was 
the pledge President Kennedy gave to the 
Germans immediately after arriving at Co- 
logne-Bonn airport June 23 to begin a 4-day 
tour of the West German Federal Republic 
and West Berlin. 


ADENAUER WELCOME 


He stressed that this was a crucial time 
in the history of the alliance when a transi- 
tion was taking place in which West Ger- 
many was fast becoming a partner. He 
wanted interdependence in the war against 
poverty, disease, and ignorance.” 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s earlier 
speech of welcome had described the Ken- 
nedy visit as a “mark of deep friendship 
which has bound the German and American 
peoples together for many years.“ And he 
added, “Your speech, Mr. President, is a polit- 
ical act. On June 10 you stated before the 
American University in Washington that the 
United States stood by its commitments to 
defend Western Europe and West Berlin.” 

The Chancellor chose to ignore that Mr. 
Kennedy then also offered the hand of com- 
promise to Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev. For the German Chancellor what 
was important was that “in the same speech 
you said, Mr. President, that the United 
States would make no deal with the Soviet 
Union at the expense of other nations and 
other peoples.” 


ROUND OF VISITS 


Mr. Kennedy’s plane arrived at the airport 
on schedule—in fact 7 minutes earlier on 
farthest runway—and the President was wel- 
comed by a 21-gun salute and a military 
guard of honor before meeting members of 
the Federal Cabinet. 

Then began a round of visits which in- 
cluded the Cologne City Hall and cathedral, 
and the Bonn City Hall. From first to last, 
the President was enthusiastically welcomed 
by crowds estimated as the largest ever to 
greet a foreign statesman in Rhineland. 

Helped by summery weather, the crowds 
along the route were estimated at more than 
1 million. In addition, television and radio 
services gave full accounts of the proceed- 
ings. 

A marked feature of speeches by the Lord 
Mayors of both Cologne and Bonn was thanks 
to the United States for its help after World 
War H. These remarks were enthusiastically 
approved by the crowds. 

The President struck a happy note from 
the outset by his guarantee of U.S. help. 


CONTRAST WITH DE GAULLE 


Then, in Cologne, he mentioned that he 
brought greetings from the citizens of 
America, including the citizens of Cologne, 
Minn., Cologne, N.J., and even Cologne, Tex. 
In Bonn he pleased the crowd by reminding 
them that there were today more people of 
German descent in Chicago than the total 
population of the Federal capital. 

Mr. Kennedy naturally is contrasted with 
President de Gaulle, not only because of 
political differences but also because the lat- 
ter was the last outstanding government 
head to visit here. (He comes again in 10 
days.) 

The American President is quite a dif- 
ferent national representative than De 
Gaulle, according to the independent leftist 
Neue Rhein Ruhr Zeitung. He is not a 
“father figure” but a man of our time and 
of the future. His presence gives new mean- 
ing to the partnership in the Western alli- 
ance. 

The Germans noted a contrast between his 
speeches and those of General de Gaulle. 
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The latter made a grand gesture, whereas 
President Kennedy was cool, realistic, and 
future looking. General de Gaulle was wel- 
comed enthusiastically because of the past. 
President Kennedy because of a common 
future, according to this comment. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 26, 
1963 


J. F. K.'s MESSAGE IN NEW EUROPE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WITH PRESIDENT KENNEDY IN GERMANY.— 
Through the medium of television millions 
of Europeans are hearing President Kennedy 
call for unity within the Western alliance. 
His tour is a form of diplomacy undreamed 
of before the era of electronic communica- 
tion and its success or failure will be judged 
by the impact he makes through the network 
that links 18 European countries. 

The dangers in this experiment are obvi- 
ous. It risks so much on the President’s 
personal appeal and on the authority with 
which, as spokesman for America, he presents 
the case for a partnership that resists the 
temptations of an affluent peace, encouraging 
each nation to go its separate way. But the 
threat inherent in the current drift toward 
a new nationalism—a nuclear nationalism— 
surely justifies the risk. 

What the President must cope with on 
his tour is the claim of a past that is rapidly 
receding as it conflicts with a future which 
is far from clear. That is nowhere more 
evident than in Germany. It is dramatized 
by the venerable figure of the German Chan- 
cellor, Adenauer, who is shortly to pass on 
his powers to a successor, seated alongside 
the youthful-looking President. Separated 
by 41 years, the Chancellor, with his look 
of an ancient and impassive mandarin, might 
be Kennedy’s grandfather. 

President Eisenhower came here on a cere- 
monial visit as a great wartime hero in 1959 
and received generous homage. President de 
Gaulle is also a figure out of the great past 
and he is, besides, a consummate actor whose 
highly emotional speeches in carefully 
memorized German stirred his German audi- 
ences to a wild pitch of enthusiasm. The 
Adenauer-De Gaulle partnership has sought 
to annul forever the deep-rooted hostility 
that so many times brought the two nations 
into mortal combat. 

As he tried to do from the moment he set 
foot on German soil Kennedy is saying 
frankly that this is a period of transition for 
the alliance and new ways must be found 
to hold it together. Im every speech he 
makes he stresses the ties that link the free 
world in such a way that the security of 
one is the security of all. 

The transition could hardly be more pre- 
carious, and this is the urgency behind a 
venture that puts an extraordinary strain 
on the Chief Executive at a time when he 
is confronted with a great domestic crisis. 
The puzzle is like the old game of jack- 
straws. You pull one piece out of the tan- 
gled heap and the whole mass falls into 
disarray. 

The multilateral mixed-manned nuclear 
force may or may not be an appropriate in- 
strument to bring a new kind of unity to the 
alliance. It may prove no answer to the 
rising tide of separatism. The German De- 
fense Minister, Kai-Uwe Von Hasse, does not 
believe in the rule of unanimity for control 
over such a force. 

The proposal for such a force comes as 
some small hope has been revived of a nu- 
clear test-ban agreement with the Soviet 
Union. To Harold Wilson, who is very likely 
to be Britain’s next Prime Minister, Premier 
Khrushchev expressed his strong opposition 
to a multilateral force in which Germany 
would be a partner. This would be a step 
toward putting nuclear weapons in German 
hands and the fear this arouses in the Rus- 
sians is believed to be deep and genuine. 
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As for Wilson, he is taking an increasingly 
skeptical view of the multilateral force. He 
aroused Adenauer’s wrath by stating in Mos- 
cow that everything must be done to insure 
that the Germans do not get nuclear weap- 
ons. The Conservatives, who continue in 
authority in London, insist, as high officials 
made plain in talks with this reporter, that 
Britain must have an independent deterrent. 

They could not be expected to renounce 
it at the very time when France is in process 
of obtaining such a deterrent and when 
rumors circulate that at least one other 
country—reportedly Israel—is well on the 
way to nuclear achievement. The response 
of the Macmillan government to a multi- 
lateral force will be tentative and provi- 
sional. 

These are the pieces of the puzzle the 
President is trying to put straight. He is 
seeking new forms of unity in a partnership 
with a Europe that is prosperous and once 
again jealous of national prerogatives and 
privileges. 

Watching the President go through a gruel- 
ing schedule—7 hours in Berlin that seemed 
to leave hardly time to catch his breath— 
you cannot but admire the drive and the 
determination that are behind it. That this 
drive, this resolution will come through to 
the millions throughout Europe who see and 
hear him is his principal aim. This is a 
new man in a new Europe, and while he 
pays tribute to the past he is looking to 
the future. 


From the New York Times, June 26, 1963 
Wary THE PRESIDENT NEEDS Two VoIcrs 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris.—Statesmen and their speech writ- 
ers take meticulous pains to express them- 
selves precisely on occasions such as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s tour. For they are aware 
that public statements at such junctures 
receive maximum propaganda fanfare. 

Similarly, Dr. Adenauer was not being hap- 
hazard in reminding the President of his 
recent pledge that the United States would 
make no deal with the Soviet Union at the 
expense of other nations and other peoples. 
This reminder not only comforted Rhine- 
landers but was designed for other capitals, 
above all Paris. 

Europeans welcome the goals set by Mr. 
Kennedy in his strategy of peace, but 
many question the method by which its 
attainment is sought—namely, the increas- 
ing Washington tendency to deal bilaterally 
with Moscow. It was thus useful when, in 
his vibrant address today, the President 
again pledged “that in our relations with 
Russia we will not bargain one nation’s 
interest against another's.” 

Since 1961 there has been a patient, per- 
sistent effort by Washington to develop a 
kind of negotiation with Moscow and to 
identify points of mutual interest. Both be- 
fore and after the Cuban crisis Messrs. 
Kennedy and Khrushchev have been in com- 
munication in a variety of ways and still 
exchange intermittent letters. They have 
also set about establishing an emergency 
“hot line” link between them. 


FEAR OF CONCESSIONS 


Although we report to our friends on such 
dealings, we have not yet managed to erase 
a growing uneasiness that if ever there is a 
basic agreement between Washington and 
Moscow it might be founded on concessions 
not wholly welcome to all NATO allies. 

U.S. policy was recently summarized to me 
accordingly by one of its principal archi- 
tects: “If we thought we could get a major 
settlement, we would not be deterred from 
initially bilateral discussions with Russia. 
We would not make allied representation a 

' precondition to such talks. But we consider 
this not an immediate problem and only 
theoretical, Ratification of any settlement 
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would have to be subject to discussion with 
and consent of our allies.” 

In the East-West dialog, Moscow has al- 
ways taken it upon itself to speak for its 
satellites and to impose its will. But this 
approach is unfamiliar from a Western view- 
point. Until relatively recently its negotiat- 
ing method was founded on the concept of 
an Occidental Big Three backed up immedi- 
ately by Bonn. Only since the widening 
rift between Paris and Washington have 
more direct U.S.-U.S.S.R. contacts developed 
with Britain acting as an offstage voice. 

President Kennedy has again reassured all 
NATO of our determination to stand by our 
obligations, come what may. But he also 
wishes to reassure the Russians that these 
pledges in no way interfere with the quest 
for an ultimate cold war adjustment, With 
subtlety and finesse, the President must al- 
most talk with two simultaneous voices like 
some diplomatic Janus endowed with twin 
sets of vocal cords. 

It is understandable that Europeans 
should be somewhat leery of anything that 
approaches a direct East-West colloquy to 
which they can only be ex post facto part- 
ners. And yet it is difficult to see how other 
contacts can be attempted under given cir- 
cumstances. 

We would stress to Moscow—if nec: 
over the heads of our allies—that it is in the 
interest of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union to halt the arms race and 
check the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
This is the foundation of the President’s 
strategy of peace. Yet it is on the impli- 
cation of this strategy that Adenauer asked 
for and received reassurances that we would 
never contemplate a deal that other na- 
tions would not willingly accept of their 
own free choice, 


[From the New York Times, June 26, 1963] 
Paris PLAYS Down KENNEDY CENSURE 
(By Drew Middleton) 


Paris.—Informed French opinion strove 
tonight to play down President Kennedy's 
strictures against those who doubt U.S. 
pledges to Europe or seek to split the North 
Atlantic alliance. 

These were freely taken by Paris news- 
papers and foreign diplomats as an attack on 
President de Gaulle and his policies, The 
Paris-Presse L’Intransigeant, ran the head- 
line, “Kennedy Attacks De Gaulle” over its 
report on the President’s speech in Frank- 
furt. 

The view put forward by informed sources 
was that the Kennedy speech had made only 
two points. 

The first was to reassure the West Ger- 
mans of American support. Whether they 
needed it is questionable, the sources said. 

The second point was that the President 
had stated well-known American views on 
Atlantic unity about which the French Gov- 
ernment was well informed. 

There is not the slightest prospect, at the 
moment, these sources said, that President 
de Gaulle will answer Mr. Kennedy either in 
a broadcast to the nation or in a speech 
when he visits West Germany next week. 

The rather austere view put forward by 
these sources was that the visit to West 
Germany would be composed of “working 
meeting” with German leaders that would 
not provide an opportunity for a policy dec- 
laration. 

The tendency of the French tonight to 
“play it cool” is in accord with General de 
Gaulle’s own lofty contempt for political de- 
bate. But allied diplomats wondered wheth- 
er the General and his entourage had yet 
realized the full extent of the impact upon 
France of President Kennedy's visit. 

One phrase of Mr. Kennedy’s directly con- 
tradicts the basic premise of President de 
Gaulle’s military policy. This is the Ameri- 
can President's statement that “the United 
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States will risk its cities to defend yours be- 
cause we need your freedom to defend ours.” 

General de Gaulle’s backing for a French 
national nuclear force is predicated to a con- 
siderable extent on his belief, which is 
shared by many Europeans, that in a crisis, 
the United States would not risk nuclear war 
to save Europe. 

The wide publicity given by Paris news- 
papers to President Kennedy's speech pre- 
sents the French public, almost for the first 
time, with an authoritative rebuttal to Gaul- 
list military policy in the expensive field of 
nuclear weapons, 

This in itself, diplomatic observers said, 
may not be conclusive to the French who 
follow General de Gaulle. But these observ- 
ers thought that eventually Mr. Kennedy’s 
pledge of continuing American involve- 
ment in Europe might nourish a reappraisal 
of the present Government's policies. 

Mr. Kennedy, the consensus ran, may not 
have won over many Frenchmen. Certainly 
he has not shaken or even surprised General 
de Gaulle’s government. 

What he has done, it was said, is to provide 
counterarguments for those Government 
policies that recently have been accepted 
here almost without question. 


From the New York Times, June 25, 1963] 


KENNEDY CHOOSES AS PLATFORM A SHRINE OF 
GERMAN DEMOCRACY 


Bonn.—President Kennedy delivered his 
major address in West Germany today in 
the Paulskirche—the church of St. Paul—a 
structure regarded by Germans as the symbol 
of the best of their political history. 

The round, single-towered church is re- 
vered as the birthplace of the German demo- 
cratic tradition. Conscious of this symbol- 
ism, President Kennedy chose the Paulskirche 
as the site for an appeal to West Germany 
to undertake a new role as an economic and 
spiritual leader in the community of free 
nations. 

To speak there he refused an opportunity. 
to address the Bonn Parliament, which would 
have been an unprecedented honor to a 
visiting statesman. Every citizen of West 
Germany applauded his choice of the archi- 
tecturally unimpressive church, which has 
served as a meeting hall for private organi- 
zations since its reconstruction in 1948. 


FIRST ASSEMBLY IN 1848 


The church was built in 1789, the year of 
the French Revolution. The French example 
stirred demands for social and political re- 
forms in the autocratic 18th century Ger- 
man states, but not for another 59 years 
did these efforts come to the point of frui- 
tion. The occasion was the assembly of the 
Frankfurt Parliament in the Paulskirche on 
May 18, 1848. 

It was the first Parliament representing all 
of Germany. The date is cited in every Ger- 
man history book as a milestone on the long, 
slow road to the creation of the German 
nation. 

The deputies who assembled in the church 
had been sent from all the German king- 
doms and princely states, large and small. 
Bloody fighting in the streets of Berlin and 
Vienna had convinced even Prussia and Aus- 
tria that they could not resist the popular 
rising against the generation of repression 
that followed the Congress of Vienna. 

The Frankfurt Parliament drew up a con- 
stitution for a united Germany, but first 
Austria and then Prussia withdrew, and the 
movement for unity collapsed when Frederick 
William IV, of Prussia, refused to become 
Emperor. 

BILL OF RIGHTS A HERITAGE 

The Parliament’s only enduring accom- 
plishment was to draw up a bill of individual 
rights for German citizens and to create a 
liberal tradition. 

In times of tyranny and disaster Germans 
have harkened back to the Paulskirche 
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ideal—above all, in the dark days after 
World War II. 

One of the first public buildings rebuilt 
in ruined Frankfurt was the church of St. 
Paul. It was ceremoniously reopened on the 
100th anniversary of the convening of the 
Frankfurt Parliament. 

In the last 15 years it has been the site 
of numerous meetings of a solemn or in- 
tellectual character. Each year the West 
German publishing industry awards its 
“peace prize” there to a distinguished writer. 

President Kennedy is the first interna- 
tional political leader to be invited to speak 
from the hallowed platform of the Pauls- 
kirche. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
To THE New SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The warmth of President Kennedy’s wel- 
come in Germany is a significant political 
fact, in and of itself. It is bound to give 
added impetus to a highly important new 
trend of thought among the American policy- 
makers. 

The trend is toward the formation of a new 
special relationship comparable to the rather 
timeworn United States-British relationship 
and in some degree replacing it. And the 
people on the receiving end of this new spe- 
cial relationship are to be our principal ene- 
mies in the last war, the Germans. 

The growing feeling that this is a good idea 
is highly important, precisely because such a 
German-American relationship, if formed, 
will be so important. To be sure, it is bound 
to be a bit amorphous; relationships of any 
kind, whether personal or international, are 
always hard to blueprint. 

Yet consider the immense role played by 
the Anglo-American special relationship in 
its period of greatest intimacy and fruitful- 
ness—which was the period before President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
came to power. 

In that era, the British and American pol- 
icymakers worked together almost as though 
they had been serving the same masters. 
Their collaboration influenced every devel- 
opment, whether within the Western alli- 
ance, or in the West's unending contest with 
the eastern bloc. 

Very nearly the same degree of intimacy 
with the German Government is now being 
advocated by men with great leverage in 
the State and Defense Departments and in 
the White House. There are at least three 
reasons for this high-level support for such 
a major departure, which was first proposed 
only a couple of months ago by former Sec- 
retary of State Dean G. Acheson. 

First of all, General de Gaulle has perhaps 
unintentionally sent German stock soaring 
on the international market. If the Ger- 
mans follow De Gaulle, an exclusive, in- 
ward-looking Gaullist Europe will become 
a possibility. But if they are given the 
chance, as Dean Acheson suggested, the 
Germans will almost surely prefer partner- 
ship with President Kennedy to partnership 
with De Gaulle. 

Secondly, the former special relationship 
with Britain is by now pretty frail and un- 
dernourished, being all but entirely limited 
to exchanges of nuclear data. Even with 
Prime Minister Macmillan; the Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy disagreements currently out- 
weigh the policy agreements. If Harold Wil- 
son becomes Prime Minister, the position is 
likely to deteriorate further. 

Finally, there is also a more pressing need 
to recast the structure of Western defense 
on a more realistic basis, or perhaps one 
should say a less fraudulent basis. 

The Germans, who are making the most 
serious defense effort of all the Europeans, 
will also be the most affected by any changes 
in the existing defense structure. Hence 
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they are the obvious ers of the Amer- 
icans in this vital but delicate task. 

The task is delicate because certain things 
are plainly going to need doing, which may 
cause disquiet abroad, and particularly in 
Germany, if they are not thoroughly dis- 
cussed and completely understood before they 
begin to be done. 

For example, there are the steps which 
will be necessitated by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara’s pledge to reduce the 
burden on the balance of payments of the 
U.S. Armed Forces overseas, from the present 
level of $1.6 billion to a maximum of $1 
billion. For this purpose, superfluous bases 
will have to be closed, superfluous bodies will 
have to be brought home, and so on. 

Whatever happens, de Gaulle’s propagan- 
dists will then surely point to the steps be- 
ing taken as proof of the United States in- 
tention to “abandon” Europe—which is 
what de Gaulle hopes we will do. But the 
propaganda will not matter—it will fall on 
deaf ears, in fact—if the American plan has 
been carefully staffed out with our other 
allies, and especially with the Germans, 

A great many overseas bases of most of 
SAC’s B-47 bombers, for instance, have long 
been entirely superfluous; and they also place 
a heavy burden on the payments balance. 
The supply and support system of U.S. forces 
in Europe can also be much slimmed down, 
from its present plethoric condition, without 
reducing U.S, fighting strength in the line. 
Further economies can be made in the Far 
East, as well. 

There will be nothing to alarm anyone in 
all this, if the needed steps are merely under- 
stood before they are taken. But this is only 
the beginning of the problem. When the 
NATO Secretary General, Dirk Stikker, com- 
pletes his Ottawa-ordered hard look at pro- 
spective NATO force levels, something will 
have to be done about the balance sheet 
Stikker presents. And once again, whatever 
needs doing can best be done by German- 
American collaboration. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 25, 
1963] 
K. Visits East BERLIN FRIDAY, ADVANCING TRIP 
2 Days 


BERLIN. — The East German Communists 
announced tonight that Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev would visit East Berlin 
on Friday—48 hours after President Kennedy 
visits West Berlin—and not on Sunday as 
announced in Moscow yesterday. 

No immediate reason was given for step- 
ping up the date of Khrushchev’s arrival. 

An announcement by the East German 
news service, ADN, did not say how long he 
would stay. American and Soviet sources 
both have said there was no chance of a 
Khrushchev-Kennedy meeting during Mr. 
Kennedy’s 7%4-hour visit to Berlin on 
Wednesday. 

Western observers said the Khrushchev 
visit appeared to be an attempt to counter- 
act the enthusiastic reception Mr. Kennedy 
has received in West Germany. 

Diplomats believe that Khrushchev will 
make a major address in East Berlin. His 
announced reason for the trip is to honor 
East German Communist leader Walter 
Ulbricht on his 70th birthday. 

Today's announcement of Khrushehev's 
Friday arrival came in an address to East 
Berliners issued by East Germany’s ruling 
Socialist Unity (Communist) Party. The 
party called on all citizens to decorate their 
houses with flags and banners for the visit. 

Khrushchey last visited East Berlin in Jan- 
uary for the East German Communist Party 
congress. 

In Moscow, meantime, persistent unofficial 
reports said Khrushchev was on his way to 
Rumania or was about to go there. Soviet 
Foreign Ministry officials and Rumanian 
diplomats declined to confirm or deny the 
reports. : 
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One usually reliable source forecast an 
announcement on Wednesday. 

East European Communist sources in 
Moscow said a top-level meeting of East 
European leaders may also be in the offing 
to prepare for the Chinese-Soviet ideological 

due to start in Moscow July 5. 

A Khrushchev visit to Rumania would be 
no surprise as there have been differences of 
opinion on the extent to which Rumania 
should amend its industrialization plans to 
fall in with Soviet-backed ideas of speciali- 
zation within the Communist “common mar- 
ket,” Comecon. 

In addition, the Rumanians recently re- 
published some Chinese Communist state- 
ments and remarks by China's allies in the 
Moscow-Peking ideological clash. These 
have not been published in other East Euro- 
pean countries loyal“ to the Soviet Union. 

Diplomats said they saw no signs that 
Khrushchey was prepared to make the big 
move of “putting the final bite on Berlin” 
when he arrives on Friday. 

Eastern specialists said he now may limit 
himself to answering Mr, Kennedy on the 
Berlin problem with threats and boasts, and 
may take this opportunity to disclose a pos- 
sible new Soviet policy on Berlin and Ger- 
many. It was believed that this policy was 
revamped during the recent meeting of the 
Soviet Communist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee in Moscow. 

Khrushchey may also have a few words to 
say about the Soviet-Chinese dispute, espe- 
cially since the Chinese on Monday accused 
the East Germans of “trying to widen the 
difference in the international Communist 
movement.” 


GOVERNOR ROLVAAG KEEPS MIN- 
NESOTA IN FOREFRONT OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS STRUGGLE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy has wisely empha- 
sized the heavy burden that rests upon 
the States, local communities, and indi- 
vidual citizens in the national drive to 
secure full civil equality for every Amer- 
ican citizen, regardless of color or race. 

For this reason and, more importantly, 
simply because it is right, I am extremely 
proud of the forceful leadership in the 
area of civil rights that Minnesota’s new 
Governor, the Honorable Karl F. Rol- 
vaag, has demonstrated during his few 
brief months in office. As everyone with 
an ounce of honesty and candor will ad- 
mit, the problem of racial discrimination 
is a national problem. No State can 
honestly say that all racial problems 
have been banished from within its 
borders. 

Minnesota has been a traditional 
leader among the States in striving to 
abolish all forms of racial inequality, dis- 
crimination, and injustice. While we 
have made encouraging progress through 
the years, there is still room for improve- 
ment. This fact has been clearly recog- 
nized by Governor Rolvaag. One of his 
first official acts as Governor concerned 
a special message to the 63d session of 
the Minnesota Legislature on specific 
steps that must be taken to improve civil 
rights within the State. Governor Rol- 
vaag indicated four problems demanding 
immediate attention: First, discrimina- 
tion in employment; second, discrimina- 
tion in housing; third, discrimination in 
public accommodations; and fourth, the 
problems of the Indian. 

To meet these urgent problems the 
Governor proposed a four point. action 
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program to the legislature and outlined 
four steps he would take through execu- 
tive and administrative authority. As 
the Governor indicated, this is a mini- 
mum program “to help accomplish what 
we say as Americans we believe.” I 
know that Governor Rolvaag will recom- 
mend whatever additional steps may be 
needed to guarantee full racial equality 
as the need for such action is demon- 
strated. 

In order that every Member of Con- 
gress may have the opportunity to study 
Governor Rolvaag’s outstanding special 
message on civil rights and his recom- 
mendations for legislative and executive 
action, I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech of April 25, 1963, “Improving 
Civil Rights,“ be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks an executive order set- 
ting up machinery to terminate public 
contracts with employers who illegally 
discriminate in the hiring of skilled and 
unskilled labor and a related executive 
memorandum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit II.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that another 
hard-hitting speech by Governor Rol- 
vaag, “Local Government and the Civil 
Rights Crusade”, delivered on June 13, 
1963, before the 50th anniversary con- 
vention, League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, meeting in Mankato, Minn., be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. Once again, the Gov- 
ernor stressed the heavy responsibilities 
that lie with local communities in the 
cause of civil rights. Let me briefly quote 
from Governor Rolvaag’s address: 

I sincerely believe that what we at the 
State level, can contribute to the cause of 
equality, is meager compared to what r 
be accomplished when local governments 
resolve to maintain and uphold the law. 
For as local government is closest to the 
people, so also is it the most promising 
vehicle for achieving sorely needed social 
adjustments with a minimum of conflict 
* + +è The challenge is here. If we meet 
it, we will fulfill our public trust; if we fail, 
we betray not only our duty as responsible 
representatives of law and order, of peace and 
freedom, but we will contribute to the 
decline of a great Nation founded by the 
burning desire for liberty and justice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit III.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
congratulate Governor Rolvaag for keep- 
ing the State of Minnesota in the fore- 
front of the national struggle to make 
liberty and justice a reality for every 
American. 
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Exurerr I 
IMPROVING CIVIL RIGHTS 


A special message to members of the 63d 
legislative session, by Goy. Karl F. Rolvaag, 
Apr. 25, 1963.) 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, and members 
of the 63d session of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, the principles of civil 
liberty, equal opportunity and equal protec- 
tion are inherent in our national heritage. 
Putting these principles into practice has 
been a continuous challenge to all leyels of 
government and to society. This challenge 
continues to be unmet, and may well be the 
most critical social and moral issue of our 
time. 

Two centuries after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the American dream of equality 
of opportunity remains, for many, an illu- 
sion. It is ironic that at this stage of our 
Nation’s history it is still necessary for Con- 
gress to maintain a Commission on Civil 
Rights; for courts to be called upon to en- 
force a citizen’s right to vote, or to go to 
school; for legislation to be necessary to se- 
cure for our citizens their inalienable rights 
as Americans. Our duty, as a government, 
to secure the rights of all men, requires that 
we give to the cause of civil rights our earn- 
est thought and most vigorous action. 


THE PROBLEM 


Racial and religious discrimination is the 
central civil rights problem. Such discrimi- 
nation sometimes results in a denial of con- 
stitutional rights. On other occasions, it 
manifests itself in a basic disregard for hu- 
man decency and dignity. 

While some may find it useful to consider 
separately the variety of social problems 
resulting from racial and religious discrimi- 
nation, it is apparent that many civil rights 
problems occur in complex settings from 
which separate factors cannot readily be iso- 
lated. Discrimination in education produces 
inequality in job opportunities; denial of job 
opportunities destroys motivation to fully de- 
velop individual capacities. Racial housing 
restrictions result in segregated neighbor- 
hoods and schools. Segregated neighbor- 
hoods tend to become slums, and slums pro- 
duce an increased crime rate among minority 
groups—thereby inflaming racial prejudice 
among those who confuse (or choose to con- 
fuse) cause and effect. 

Problems which demand our immediate at- 
tention include (1) discrimination in em- 
ployment, (2) discrimination in housing, (3) 
discrimination in public accommodations, 
(4) the problems of the Indian. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


As President Kennedy pointed out in his 
recent message to Congress, an American 
Negro today, regardless of where he lives, has 
twice the chance of being unemployed, one- 
seventh the chance of earning $10,000 or 
more per year, 7 years less life expectancy, 
and half as much lifetime earning power as 
a white man of equal talents and capacities 
living in the same community. This re- 
striction of man’s fundamental right to earn 
damages our society, and above all, is a moral 
evil. 

In response to Governor Freeman’s request 
in 1955, our legislature recognized that dis- 
crimination in employment was a problem 
that required governmental action. The 
legislature established a fair employment 
practices commission. This State commis- 
sion against discrimination, as it is now 
called, has worked well within limited re- 
sources to reduce discrimination in employ- 
ment. By education, persuasion, and con- 
ciliation, some employment opportunities 
heretofore closed to minority groups have 
been opened. But it would be less than can- 
did to say that equal employment oppor- 
tunity exists today in Minnesota. 

One of the most troublesome paradoxes 
of our economy is that chronic unemploy- 
ment often exists side by side with a short- 
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age of skilled workers. All too often this 
absence of skilled workers, among minority 
groups, is the result of discrimination in edu- 
cation, training, and apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities. The responsibility, of course, lies 
with labor and industry, as well as with gov- 
ernment. Study after study shows a sys- 
tematic pattern of exclusion or discourage- 
ment of minority group members from 
participation in apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. Solving these problems of discrimi- 
nation in employment and discrimination in 
apprenticeship and training requires more 
than pious pronouncements. The State 
commission against discrimination must be 
strengthened. It must have effective au- 
thority.. A law which prohibits discrimina- 
tion, but is difficult or impossible to enforce, 
may become a mere verbal precept, and no 
law at all. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has 
found that “housing seems to be the one 
commodity in the American market that is 
not freely available on equal terms to every- 
one who can afford to pay.“ By arrangements 
and understandings, often unspoken, be- 
tween real estate brokers, financial institu- 
tions, and homeowners, new housing is fre- 
quently limited to white persons only. In 
the restricted housing market which remains 
open, the nonwhite must pay more for 
equivalent housing. 

This discrimination is not limited to the 
South. It is nationwide. The pervasiveness 
of this practice was recognized by President 
Kennedy when he issued his Executive order 
prohibiting racial discrimination in publicly 
assisted housing. Today, in both North and 
South, racial ghettos burgeon in the central 
city, while the white population moves to the 
peripheral suburbs. We proceed with urban 
renewal and slum clearance while at the 
same time we create future blight by crowd- 
ing and concentrating our nonwhite popu- 
lation into narrowly confined and deteri- 
orating sections of our cities. In Minnesota, 
one survey has shown widespread discrimi- 
nation against Negroes, Indians, and other 
nonwhites in their search for decent housing. 

Solution of this urgent problem requires 
some supervision of the sources of home 
financing. While housing discrimination be- 
gins with private prejudice, it is defended by 
some segments of the business community on 
grounds of economic soundness. A homo- 
geneous neighborhood, it is argued, is eco- 
nomically sound, while a mixed neighbor- 
hood is a poor financial risk. To the extent 
that public credit and the public treasury 
support these arrangements, government 
must bear its share of responsibility for en- 
couraging housing discrimination. 

We in Minnesota have recognized this re- 
sponsibility. In 1961, we adopted a fair 
housing law, which has now gone into effect. 
Similar laws have been adopted by approxi- 
mately 20 of our sister States. However, we 
must honestly recognize this law for what 
it is—a beginning, a compromise of limited 
application, restricted in powers, and cir- 
cumscribed by elaborate enforcement pro- 
cedures, The money and personnel given to 
the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion have been woefully inadequate. With a 
full-time SCAD staff of four people, it is 
wishful thinking to hope for significant ac- 
complishments in ending discrimination in 
Minnesota. 


DISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


The traditional policy of Minnesota has 
been to oppose discrimination in public ac- 
commodations. We adopted our first such 
civil rights law in 1885, giving to all persons, 
regardless of race, creed, or color the right to 
equal accommodations in places open to the 
public. 

Though the right has been so explicitly 
recognized, it has not been universally ac- 
corded. Some of our citizens must suffer 
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daily the indignities of open or covert dis- 
crimination. While many who operate pub- 
lic accommodations open their doors to all, 
some systematically practice racial exclu- 
sion. The existence of the 1885 penal law 
has had little effect in changing such atti- 
tudes. 

Enforcement of this law could be made 
more effective if persuasion, education, and 
conciliation by a specialized agency were an 
additional enforcement remedy. 


THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE INDIAN 

The civil rights problems of Indians can- 
not be understood fully without a considera- 
tion of their unique history and culture. 
Off the reservation, they are subject to the 
same denials and deprivations of rights as 
are the members of other minority groups; 
on the reservation they are the victims of 
a vacillating Federal policy and a State policy 
handicapped by lack of original thought and 
lack of money. 

The problems of the Indian are compli- 
cated by the fact that he is at the same time 
eh cen a “ward” of the Fed- 

eral Government, a citizen with most of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by other citi- 


to settle on a consistent Indian policy. Fre- 
quent reversals in Federal policy have left 
the Indians confused and mistrustful of all 
Federal programs. One hundred years after 
our Government recognized its responsibili- 
ties to the Indian, the social and economic 
conditions under which he now lives are, for 
the most part, disgraceful. 

The civil rights problems of Indians gen- 
erally fall into these five categories: (1) Dis- 
crimination in the administration of justice, 
(2) denial of economic opportunities, (3) 
discrimination in housing, (4) discrimina- 
tion in public welfare benefits, (5) denial of 
equal opportunity for vocational training. 

A U.S. Commission on Civil Rights report 
states that “Reservation Indians have not 
been provided with adequate law enforce- 
ment by the States to which the Federal 
Government has ceded civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. * * * Reservation and non- 
reservation Indians are treated unfairly by 
police and courts in many localities, particu- 
larly those adjoining large reservati 
The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the Indian, subject as he is to Federal, State, 
and tribal governments, often finds himself 
tripped by his own confused legal status. 
He is unable to understand that what is 
right under tribal law is wrong under the 
law of the place where he happens to be. 
Lacking knowledge of his rights or the jus- 
tice of the white man’s courts, he often does 
not assert those rights. 

The second civil rights problem facing 
Indians relates to denial of economic oppor- 
tunity. Probably no other group in Minne- 
sota lives in a worse state of abject poverty. 
Such poverty is a shocking disgrace to our 
State. The problem has been studied and 
restudied. Scores of reports and findings 
have been published with plan upon plan 
for the economic rehabilitation of our Indian 
population. We now need thoughtful, de- 
liberate action. Such action must include 
(1) consideration for Indian views, as ex- 

by their own leaders and representa- 
tives; (2) infusion of capital and credit 
through Government loans or private invest- 
ment; (3) economic plans to the re- 
sources of the Indian areas; (4) coordination 
and expansion of existing aid programs; (5) 
adequate police for areas now 
abandoned by Federal policy to State juris- 
diction. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

To improve the total civil rights climate 
in our State, I offer the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. The full budget requests for the State 
Commission Against Discrimination and the 
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Governor’s Human Rights Commission 
should be approved. 

2. The State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination should be given power to en- 
force the public accommodations law. 

3. The State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination procedures must be simplified 
to assure swift action on complaints. These 
procedural changes must include amend- 
ment of existing law to provide that appeals 
to the courts from orders of the commission 
shall be limited to questions surrounding the 
legality of commission action and not so- 
called de novo rehearings of cases by which 
the proceedings before the commission be- 
come mere dress rehearsals prior to court 
hearings. The present means of enforcement 
are complex and expensive. 

4. The fair housing law should be extended 
to forbid discrimination in all housing, 
whether publicly assisted or not. 

On my own part, I shall take these actions: 

1. I will issue an executive order setting 
up machinery to terminate public contracts 
with employers who illegally discriminate in 
the hiring of skilled and unskilled labor. 

2. I will ask all agency and department 
heads to review present hiring policies and 
eliminate such discrimination as may be oc- 
curring. 

3. I will appoint a joint labor-industry 
committee to study and eliminate discrimi- 
nation in training programs and hiring 


4. I will appoint an interagency committee 
to coordinate existing programs of Indian as- 
sistance and to encourage Indians to partici- 
pate in Government training and employ- 
ment programs, 

These recommendations are a minimum 
program. They are neither extreme nor ex- 
pensive. They seek only to help accomplish 
what we say as Americans we believe. 


Exursrr II 
STATE OP MINNESOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 

I, Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor of the State 
of Minnesota, do hereby order and declare 
that: 

1. The public policy of Minnesota prohibits 
discrimination against any of its inhabitants 
on account of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

2. Pursuant to Minnesota Statutes 1961, 
section 181.59, every contract for or on be- 
half of the State of Minnesota or any of its 
subdivisions, for materials, supplies, or con- 
struction may be cancelled or terminated by 
the State or any of its subdivisions when 
discrimination on account of race, creed, or 
color exists in the hiring or employment of 
common or skilled labor by the contractor, 
subcontractor, material supplier, or vendor, 
performing work pursuant to a contract for 
or on behalf of the State of Minnesota or 
any of its subdivisions. 

3. Upon complaint that discrimination ex- 
ists in any contract for or on behalf of the 
State, the commissioner of administration 
shall investigate and, when necessary, he or 
his designee shall conduct a hearing to take 
such evidence as may be necessary to de- 
termine whether or not discrimination in 
fact exists. 

4. If the commissioner determines that 
discrimination by any contractor, subcon- 
tractor, material supplier or vendor exists, 
he may suspend, cancel, or terminate the 
contract. 

5. If a second or subsequent act of dis- 
crimination is found to exist, the commis- 
sioner may, in addition to suspending, can- 
celing, or terminating such contract, declare 
all money due or to become due pursuant to 
such contract, forfeited to the State of 
Minnesota. 

Witness my hand and seal of the State of 
Minnesota this 18th day of June 1963. 

KARL F. Rol. vaad, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


June 26 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
STATE Or MINNESOTA, 
June 10, 1963. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: All agency and department heads. 
From: Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor. 
Subject: State hiring policies and promotion 
practices. 

On this date I have issued an executive 
order which signifies the intention of this 
administration to fully implement and en- 
force the laws of the State of Minnesota in 
regard to discrimination in employment. 
More specifically, this executive order refers 
to chapter 181.59, Minnesota Statutes. which 
states that all public contracts shall pro- 
hibit, on pain of cancellation, discrimination 
on account of race, creed, or color. 

In further keeping with my special mes- 
sage, “Improving Civil Rights,” delivered to 
the legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
63d session, April 25, 1963, I am at this time 
requesting all agency and department heads 
to review present hiring policies and promo- 
tion practices and to eliminate any dis- 
crimination which may be occurring. 

Further, within 2 weeks of this order, I 
request that a written description of your 
action and findings resulting from this order 
be delivered to my office for review by me 
and members of my staff. 

KARL F. Rot vAAG. 


— 


EXRTDrr III 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE Cron. RIGHTS 
CRUSADE 


(Address by Hon. Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor 
of Minnesota, before the 50th anniversary 
convention, League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, Mankato, Minn., June 13, 1963) 
For 50 years the League of Minnesota 

Municipalities has provided a rallying point 

for those dedicated to the cause of public 

service. Fortunately for the State of Minne- 
sota, each of those 50 years has resulted in 
an expansion, an extension, a growth in this 
organization’s scope and purpose. To com- 
memorate this period of service to the State, 

I am issuing a proclamation naming October 

11 as Municipal Government Day in Minne- 

sota. 

I am extremely pleased to be your guest 
this evening; it gives me an opportunity to 
repeat, reiterate, and restate a broad declara- 
tion of public policy in regard to the protec- 
tion and extension of equal opportunity for 
every citizen of Minnesota. 

I don’t think there is any public official 
or private citizen who does not realize to- 
night that our Nation is undergoing a trying 
period, a period of stress and strain within 
the social system that in some areas of our 
Nation has reached crisis proportions. I 
think that it has been apparent for some 
time that the State of Minnesota wants to 
play a significant role in extending to every 
citizen the rights guaranteed in our Nation's 
Constitution. For this reason I wish to re- 
mind all of our citizens that the State of 
Minnesota will continue to hold its head 
high; that the constitutional officers of this 
State are going to use every constitutional 
means at our disposal to assure every Minne- 
sotan of their fair share in the opportunities 
provided by our society. 

Yesterday many of you heard the conven- 
tion’s keynote address given by Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Sheran. The title of 
his address was “Municipal Government— 
Democracy’s Laboratory.” I was not privi- 
leged to hear Justice Sheran give his speech; 
but I think that, on the basis of the title 
alone, it must have been a great one. Be- 
cause it is so true; local government is a 
laboratory dedicated to working out a com- 
pact between divergent interests and influ- 
ences. It is at the local level, by local offi- 
cials, that the future of our State and our 
Nation is decided. If anyone has been con- 
fused or uncertain about the significance of 
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strong local government or about the im- 
portance of having dedicated leadership at 
the local level, I think events in our Nation 
during the past few weeks will indicate to 
even the most casual observer that these 
are very important indeed. 

It appears certain that the year 1963 will 
be one of deepening crisis in race relations. 
How long this crisis will continue, and how 
it will eventually be resolved, is something 
few can venture to predict with accuracy. 
Today the attention of the whole world is 
focused on the United States and on our 
attitudes toward minorities. There is no 
doubt that civil liberties, and our efforts (or 
the lack of them) to provide them for all 
citizens, holds the attention of untold mil- 
lions. And just because we in Minnesota 
haye not set vicious dogs upon children who 
are peacefully seeking to grow up strong 
and free, is no reason for us to become com- 
placent. There is a little bit of Birmingham, 
Ala., in every city and town throughout 
America. 

The principles of civil liberty, equal op- 
portunity, and equal protection are in- 
herent principles in our national heritage. 
Putting these principles into practice has 
been a continuous challenge to all levels of 
government and to society. This challenge, 
I am sorry to say, continues to be unmet 
and is certainly becoming the most critical 
social and moral issue of our time. Two 
centuries after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the American dream of opportu- 
nity remains, for many, an illusion. 

Racial and religious discrimination is the 
central civil rights problem. It sometimes 
results in a denial of constitutional rights. 
On other occasions, it manifests itself in a 
basic disregard for human decency and dig- 
nity. A whole host of social problems re- 
sults from racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination in education produces 
inequality in job opportunities; denial of 
job opportunity destroys motivation to de- 
velop fully individual capacities. Racial 
housing restrictions result in segregated 
neighborhoods and schools. Segregated 
neighborhoods tend to become slums, and 
slums produce increased crime rates among 
minority groups—thereby inflaming racial 
prejudice among those who confuse (or 
choose to confuse) cause and effect. 

If we are perfectly honest with ourselves, 
and I am certain that we all want to be 
honest, that we have to be honest, we must 
admit that discrimination is not limited to 
our larger cities. We know that it is not re- 
stricted to the southland, that it is not con- 
fined in narrow, widely scattered areas 
throughout our State and Nation. 

We all know of the difficulties that minor- 
ities right here in Minnesota have in secur- 
ing housing, and the difficulties they have 
in securing employment commensurate with 
their abilities, and equal educational op- 
portunities for their children. We all know 
that these difficulties exist, and yet it will 
not help to solve them if we are only going 
to engage in a dialogue among ourselves and 
launch finger-pointing sessions all over the 
State. I have no knowledge or specific facts 
to indicate that any organization, any sub- 
division of government, any contractor or 
vendor engaged by the government is or has 
been engaged in discrimination. Yet we all 
know that discrimination exists. And while 
this administration will not engage in 
finger pointing, will not engage in witch 
hunting in attempts to root out discrimina- 
tion, it will not stand idly by if discrimina- 
tion is found. The policy of this State and 
of this administration, as long as I am 
Governor, shall be one of protecting the right 
to full opportunity for all peoples regardless 
of race, creed, or national origin. And I be- 
lieve that the League of Minnesota Munic- 
ipalities can, as they embark on their second 
half century of service, carry this message of 
intent and notice of this administration’s 
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policy to all municipalities and subdivisions 
of government throughout the State. 

As I mentioned earlier, there is no way to 
tell how long the present crisis will last, nor 
how it will eventually be resolved. But one 
thing is becoming more and more clear: 
Unless those of us at all levels of State and 
local government provide constructive and 
intelligent leadership in sustaining the civil 
rights of all citizens, this time of agony for 
our Nation will be far more protracted than 
it ought to be. 

Who among us has not noticed, has not 
seen the pitiful spectacles which have re- 
sulted from the willful obstructionism of the 
drive for freedom by local and State officials 
in some areas of our Nation? Those who 
should have led the way to a peaceful and 
just accommodation of social conflict are now 
disgraced. They chose not the way of right 
and duty but chose, instead, to place them- 
selves at the head—and thereby at the 
mercy—of the forces of bigotry and injus- 
tice. And how disgraceful in the eyes of 
our descendants will we appear should some 
future historian relate that in the year 1963 
the elected leaders of Minnesota failed to 
lead in the cause of justice. For my ad- 
ministration, I know that I will not have it 
said that disorder came to Minnesota be- 
cause her elected officials were narrow and 
wanting in conscience. And I know in my 
heart that there is no public official in our 
State who would want his name engrossed 
by some future historian in a chronicle of 
shame. I am confident that this will not 
happen because we will not let it happen. 
We are a freedom-loving, law-abiding people. 

But the world and times change, and we 
cannot move with them merely on the force 
of public statements. If we are to promote 
justice in our society and carry out our 
sworn duties as public officials, we must pro- 
vide positive leadership and action in the 
crusade for equality. The times and con- 
science no longer allow the luxury of simply 
reacting to inflammations and pressures as 
they arise. As servants of the people, we 
know that the law, and our rich love of 
liberty, argue procrastination. 

The promotion of racial justice and re- 
ligious freedom has been the public policy 
of this State ever since its inception. Gen- 
erally speaking, Minnesota today has the 
best body of law and the best record of ex- 
ecutive action against discrimination of any 
State in the Nation. Earlier this week I 
took note of one of these laws, a seldom- 
applied statute, which has been a part of 
our code since 1941. This law is particularly 
important to us as public officials today be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity to refreshen 
and rekindle the spirit of liberty and equality 
throughout the State. 

The law I am referring to provides that 
every contract for materials, supplies, or 
construction entered into by any public 
body—State, county, municipal, education- 
al, or otherwise—must contain a provision 
by which the contractor agrees not to prac- 
tice discrimination in the hiring of common 
or skilled labor as he carries out the con- 
tract. Violation of this antidiscriminatory 
provision renders the contract concellable 
by the public agency concerned and, on a 
second offense, can result in a forfeiture 
of money owing the contractor. Because 
this statute has been so little applied and 
fallen into disuse it is up to us, as public 
officials, to breathe new life into it. 

The week I issued an executive order set- 
ting up the machinery by which this 
long-dormant legislation can be vigorously 
enforced, insofar as it relates to State con- 
tracts. I intend that in all cases where such 
illegal discrimination can be proved after 
due notice and hearings, the offender's con- 
tract be suspended or canceled, as the facts 
may warrant. 

The law makes it the duty of every public 
official in the State to see that antidis- 
crimination clauses are included in all pub- 
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lic contracts for materials, supplies, and con- 
struction. However, the strictness or laxity 
with which these contracts will be enforced 
is largely left within our discretion. There- 
fore, it is within our power to exercise 
strong, positive leadership in the cause of 
civil rights by implementing these clauses. 
I remind you again that this law is not 
designed to harass, but to encourage the 
public policy of social equality which this 
law is intended to promote. A conscientious 
effort to see that public contracts are re- 
viewed and enforced can have a profound 
impact on civil rights progress in Minnesota. 
It is our privilege and certainly our duty, 
through strict, impartial enforcement of the 
law, to open up areas of employment hitherto 
closed to Negroes, Indians, and members 
of other minority groups. Here is our op- 
portunity, as public officials, to lead in this 
new and exciting crusade for racial and 
religious justice rather than merely react 
to the inevitable clashes of interest which 
periodically occur. I seek, through the good 
offices of the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, to inform the leaders in our State 
that the matter of discrimination is largely 
a matter of local law enforcement, I urge 
you to inform our public officials of the 
existence and scope of our antidiscrimina- 
tory laws so that they can take steps, if 
they have not done so, to see that these 
laws are complied with. 

My administration has, and will continue 
to promote, a vigorous policy in regard to 
enforcement of all laws. In addition, much 
can be done by moral suasion to improve our 
State’s civil rights climate. 

At the State level, I intend to call meet- 
ings from time to time, of key leaders in 
religion, employment, the labor movement, 
education, and other areas of society to 
search out private and consistent ways to 
make progress in the field of civil rights. 
All Minnesotans are involved in this chang- 
ing era, whether in government or out, and 
all citizens and interests must be given the 
opportunity to participate. Employers face 
revision of hiring policies; unions must re- 
examine their apprenticeship programs, and 
combat instances of discrimination in some 
locals; resort owners will, as surely as day 
follows night, have to open to all those fa- 
cilities now restricted to whites, and often 
to white gentiles only. Educators must work 
to eliminate segregation in school districts 
where it occurs, and also discrimination in 
the hiring of teachers. In short, every law- 
abiding citizen must make any necessary ad- 
justments in his mode of living which are 
required to eliminate injustice. 

I sincerely believe that what we, at the 
State level, can contribute to the cause of 
equality, is meager compared to what can 
be accomplished when local governments 
resolve to maintain and uphold the law. For 
as local government is closest to the people, 
so also is it the most promising vehicle for 
achieving sorely needed social adjustments 
with a minimum of conflict. 

This year of 1963 is the golden anniversary 
of the League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Coincidentally, it is also the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
On this historic and symbolic occasion let us 
recognize the sobering possibilities before 
us: as we enter the climax of the fight for 
social justice, we have it in our power to 
allow Minnesota to become a Birmingham, or 
to make her light of freedom visible to all 
men. 

The challenge is here. If we meet it, we 
will fulfill our public trust; if we fail, we 
betray not only our duty as responsible 
representatives of law and order, of peace 
and freedom, but we will contribute to the 
decline of a great Nation founded by the 
burning desire for liberty and justice. 

The League of Minnesota Municipalities 
has, for 50 years, fostered and served in the 
vanguard of progress. I am certain that the 
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handsome contributions of this organiza- 
tion in the past represent a prologue to 
better, stronger, more responsible local gov- 
ernments in the future. I am genuinely 
optimistic concerning that future and of the 
judgment our descendants will make of us 
and of our times. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES LEGISLATION: A NEW AP- 
PROACH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I indicated last week when President 
Kennedy transmitted his historic civil 
rights message to Congress, I am cur- 
rently preparing legislation that will pro- 
vide a totally new approach to the urgent 
challenge of securing equal employment 
opportunities for every American, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, religion, 
ancestry, or national origin. This legis- 
lation will be introduced in the near 
future. 

As the President made clear in his 
message, the task of securing full and 
fair employment for all Americans must 
be pursued simultaneously from two di- 
rections: First, by educating unskilled 
and untrained persons to make them 
capable of obtaining and holding steady 
employment in our industrial society; 
and second, by developing fair employ- 
ment practices throughout our economy 
to provide all persons the opportunity 
to hold a job solely on the basis of ability 
and training. Neither approach can be 
undertaken in isolation from the other. 
Both must be followed simultaneously. 

The President enumerated a broad 
program of expanded vocational educa- 
tion, manpower training, and welfare 
services in his civil rights message. Legis- 
lation to implement these education and 
training proposals will be introduced in 
the next few days. I will support these 
proposals as essential elements in meet- 
ing the crisis of race relations that has 
gripped America for generations. We 
must move promptly in their considera- 
tion and enactment. 

Since hearings will soon be held by 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] on the broad question 
of fair employment matters, I bring 
these new proposals forward in the sense 
that all approaches to this urgent prob- 
lem should be discussed and considered. 

The equal employment opportunities 
legislation I will introduce is designed to 
function as an integral part of this total 
process of guaranteeing full and fair em- 
ployment. To achieve this integral po- 
sition, the legislation will rely on a 
fundamentally different concept, namely 
the need for maximum development of 
equal employment opportunities for 
minority groups instead of the more 
traditional emphasis on enforcement of 
nondiscrimination in employment. This 
is far more than merely a semantic dif- 
ference. It is a change so fundamental 
in nature that it significantly alters the 
administration and enforcement of the 
fair employment standards established 
by the legislation. 

This bill will express the affirmative 
philosophy of equal job development as 
distinguished from the more passive ap- 
proach of enforcement and regulation. 
It will seek to use more actively such de- 
vices as employer initiative, conciliation, 
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and coordinated development of training, 
referral, and hiring policies. The leg- 
islation will, however, also contain en- 
forcement authority to be used if all 
voluntary attempts to establish equal 
employment opportunities fail. 

In order to implement the fundamen- 
tal objective of developing equal employ- 
ment opportunities, the administration 
of the employment standards estab- 
lished in the act will be delegated to the 
Department of Labor. Other versions of 
FEP legislation create an independent 
commission charged with the enforce- 
ment of nondiscriminatory employment 
standards through quasi-judicial proc- 
esses. However, a decade of experience 
with various State FEP statutes has 
demonstrated the wisdom of not isolat- 
ing the problems of equal employment 
opportunities from the problems of em- 
ployment generally. The separation of 
equal employment practices from such 
matters as manpower training and voca- 
tional education, job referral and place- 
ment, labor standards enforcement, la- 
bor union activities, and the compilation 
of labor statistics sacrifices many poten- 
tial opportunities to combat discrimina- 
tory labor practices in a direct and effec- 
tive fashion. 

This approach to equal employment 
opportunities grows from the assumption 
that much job discrimination results 
from institutionalized and established 
hiring and promotion policies, in addi- 
tion to the more active and deliberate 
racial discrimination against Negroes 
and other minority groups. In other 
words, many employers simply fail to 
think in terms of Negro workers for 
many types of jobs. They never look for 
qualified Negroes, hence they fail to find 
them. If real progress is to be achieved 
through a Federal fair employment prac- 
tices statute, one urgent step must be 
breaking these institutionalized hiring 
and promotional policies that auto- 
matically exclude Negroes from con- 
sideration. 

By locating the administration of this 
equal employment opportunities bill in 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment’s existing administrative ma- 
chinery in its many substantive areas of 
responsibility will be made immediately 
available in achieving the objectives of 
this bill. The criterion of equal employ- 
ment can be coordinated and correlated 
with the many other employment poli- 
cies and decisions that come within the 
purview of the Department. 

Let me enumerate the more obvious 
areas in the Department that relate di- 
rectly to the problems of equal employ- 
ment opportunities: The Office of Man- 
power, Automation, and Training; the 
Office of the Solicitor; the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training; the Bureau 
of Employment Security; the Bureau of 
Labor Standards; the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; the Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports; the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions; and the 
Women’s Bureau. The resources found 
in each of these areas will be needed if 
a workable, just, and effective program 
of equal employment opportunities is 
ever to become more than a distant hope. 

Let me suggest the clear interrelation- 
ships that exist in this area. No em- 
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-ployer should be expected to offer em- 


ployment to persons unless they possess 
the necessary training and skills de- 
manded by the particular job. But em- 
Ployers are able to guarantee that jobs 
will be made available to Negroes who 
currently possess the necessary qualifi- 

cations or who are currently undergoing 
training that will qualify them for em- 
ployment. Employers and unions can 
guarantee that apprenticeship and 
training opportunities will be made 
available without regard to race. Pro- 
motion procedures can be administered 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. The 
training of workers can be linked di- 
rectly to the development of equal job 
opportunities in new areas of employ- 
ment. Employment services can co- 
operate in the referral of job applicants 
if employers cooperate in accepting 
workers regardless of race, Unions can 
offer membership and other preroga- 
tives, such as job retention rights, in co- 
ordination with revised employer atti- 
tudes. 

These examples illustrate how inti- 
mately the criteria of equal employment 
opportunities relate to the broad spec- 
trum of departmental activities gen- 
erally. In recognition of this fact, 
authority will be vested in the Depart- 
ment to initiate appropriate studies, sur- 
veys, and discussions with employers, 
union training programs, and others to 
develop equal job opportunities. In my 
opinion, this authority to initiate such 
affirmative action will have greater effec- 
tiveness in actually developing equal job 
opportunities than the more passive re- 
sponsibility vested in a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission of responding to 
complaints of job discrimination. 

The objective of any fair employment 
statute is the creation of job opportu- 
nities where they previously had been 
denied on the basis of racial discrimina- 
tion. Jobs are the end products sought, 
not confrontations between private em- 
ployers and a Federal enforcement 
agency. By placing the responsibility 
for developing equal job opportunities in 
the Department of Labor, and by pro- 
viding the authority to initiate the spe- 
cific actions that will bring about such 
results, the potentiality for real progress 
seems to exist. 

Although the primary emphasis of this 
legislation will lie with affirmative de- 
velopment of equal job opportunities, 
there will be authorization for the is- 
suance of appropriate orders requiring 
compliance with the standards estab- 
lished by this or subsequent legislation. 
Complaints from aggrieved individuals 
will be accepted and processed with pro- 
vision for prior conciliation efforts. 
Failing that, appropriate orders seeking 
compliance will be issued. In the event 
any respondent fails to comply with 
such a compliance order, the appropri- 
ate Federal court will be asked to issue 
an enforcement order. 

To insure that all parties to a dispute 
are given ample opportunity for full and 
complete consideration, an appeals pro- 
cedure will be provided for respondents 
receiving an enforcement order. 

Extent of coverage under my bill will 
follow the more traditional criteria; that 
is, all employers engaged in interstate 
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commerce, all Government contractors, 
all agencies of the Federal Government 
and all agencies, local and State govern- 
mental units, organizations which re- 
ceive Federal funds, labor organizations 
having achieved recognition under the 
National Labor Relations Act and em- 
ployment agencies, public and private. 

There are several additional points 
which should be emphasized in this 
preliminary statement of purpose. First, 
the importance of enacting fair employ- 
ment practices legislation was under- 
scored by President Kennedy in his civil 
rights message. The fact of presidential 
endorsement should weigh heavily with 
the Congress and the Nation. 

Second, the approach that will be em- 
bodied in the equal employment op- 
portunities legislation I plan to introduce 
has resulted from years of experience 
with State and local FEP statutes and 
the experience of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties. This experience clearly demon- 
strates the need for coordinated and 
affirmative action in developing practices 
of equal employment opportunities 
among employers. I believe we should 
profit from this vast fund of knowledge 
and experience and should examine pro- 
posals outside the traditional concepts of 
securing the common objective of equal 
job opportunities for every American. 

Third, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is currently 
engaged in an outstanding series of 
hearings bearing on manpower utiliza- 
tion. It is my understanding that he 
intends to consider the question of fair 
employment during these hearings. 
Hopefully he will find it possible to in- 
clude in these hearings the concepts that 
I will soon propose in this equal employ- 
ment opportunities legislation. I be- 
lieve that such testimony would prove 
most helpful in refining and improving 
the various versions of fair employment 
practices legislation that already have 
been introduced or will be proposed. 

In the course of the coming debate on 
civil rights, I hope that full consideration 
will be given to the urgent need for 
guaranteeing every American the op- 
portunity of holding a job when he pos- 
sesses the requisite training and experi- 
ence. No one seeks charity or special 
consideration for any group or segment 
in our society. We seek only to guaran- 
tee equal opportunity for every person 
to live and to work as accepted members 
of society, to meet his social responsi- 
bilities and obligations, and to function 
as contributing members of our demo- 
cratic system of government. 

We ask nothing more than this, but 
can accept nothing less. Equal oppor- 
tunity of employment is essential to the 
realization of this goal. For these rea- 
sons, I urgently hope that Congress will 
follow President Kennedy’s lead in con- 
sidering fair employment practices legis- 
lation this session, 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO THE EXPEDITIOUS TRIAL OF 
CRIMINAL CASES 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 

introduce two bills and to discuss them 

in some detail. They are bills that I 
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think are long overdue in the adminis- 
tration of Federal justice. 

The first bill to which I refer I intro- 
duce on behalf of myself, the Senators 


from Hawaii [Mr. Fong and Mr. INOUYE], 


the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc], and the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT]. 

The first bill is to effectuate the pro- 
vision of the sixth amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution requiring that defend- 
ants in criminal cases be given the right 
to a speedy trial. 

I introduce the second bill in my behalf 
and in behalf of the Senators from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone and Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

It is a bill to protect the integrity of 
the court and the jury function in crim- 
inal cases. 

I make these requests in regard to the 
bills which I introduce out of order: I 
request that they be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Parliamentarian as to this request: I 
request that they not only be printed, 
and that they be printed in the Recorp, 
but that they lie on the desk until next 
Tuesday, 5 p.m. 

I want to explain my request. It is 
necessary to have these bills printed so 
that copies can be made available to 
other Senators. These bills are the sub- 
ject of a great deal of discussion in the 
Senate. Many Senators want copies of 
the bills before they make a final deter- 
mination as to whether or not they will 
cosponsor the bills. 

So I raise the parliamentary inquiry as 
to whether or not it is possible to have 
the bills printed so that prints of the 
bill can be made available to Members of 
the Senate for their consideration be- 
tween now and next Tuesday, and at the 
same time officially lie at the desk for 
final reference on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been advised that the request 
of the Senator from Oregon is not in 
order. He could have the bills printed 
as committee prints, but, under the regu- 
lations of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, it is not possible to have bills re- 
printed merely to add names. Therefore, 
the request of the Senator is not in order. 

Mr. MORSE. They can be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, so they will 
be available through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to those who wish to read them. 

Therefore, I now renew my request 
that these bills be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
Inovye, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Younc of 
Ohio, Mr. Younga of North Dakota, 
and Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1801. A bill to effectuate the provision 


of the sixth amendment of the U.S. Consti- - 


tution requiring that defendants in criminal 
cases be given the right to a speedy trial. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Criminal Code of the United States, title 18 
of the United States Code, be amended by 
adding the following sections: 


“§ 3291. UNREASONABLE DELAY IN PRESENTING 
CRIMINAL CHARGES. 

“If there has been unreasonable delay in 
presenting the charge to a grand jury or in 
filing an information against a defendant 
who has been held to answer in a district 
court, the court shall dismiss the indict- 
ment, information or complaint, even where 
the applicable period of limitations pre- 
scribed by statute has not yet expired. It 
shall not be deemed ‘unreasonable delay’ if 
the filing of the indictment or information 
was delayed in order to protect the national 
security of the United States. 

3292. VOLUNTARY DISMISSAL OF INDICT- 
MENT, INFORMATION OR COMPLAINT. 

“The Attorney General or the United 
States attorney may by leave of court file a 
dismissal of an indictment, information or 
complaint and the prosecution shall there- 
upon terminate. Such a dismissal, unless 
secured by the consentor fraud or deceit of 
the defendant, shall serve as a bar to a sub- 
sequent prosecution for the offense charged 
in the dismissed indictment, information or 
complaint. 


3293. MULTIPLE INDICTMENTS OR INFORMA- 
TIONS: ORDER OF TRIAL. 

“A person against whom there is pending 
more than one indictment or information 
shall be brought to trial in the same order 
in which the indictments were returned or 
the informations were filed. Whenever a 
case shall go to trial on an indictment or 
information, the court in which an earlier 
indictment or information is pending 
against the same defendant shall, on motion 
of the defendant, dismiss such earlier indict- 
ment or information and the dismissal shall 
have the same effect as a judgment entered 
on a jury verdict of not guilty. 

“§ 3294. SPEEDY TRIAL. 

“On the motion of a defendant under in- 
dictment or against whom an information 
has been filed, he shall have the right to be 
tried on that indictment or information no 
later than nine months after the indictment 
is returned or the information filed, except 
that a court may, in its discretion, extend 
the time within which the case shall be 
tried on good cause shown. In the event 
that a defendant is incarcerated pending 
trial, on the motion of the defendant, the 
case shall be tried within six months after 
the indictment is returned or the informa- 
tion filed or the indictment or information 
shall be dismissed. 

“§ 3295. TIME FOR SENTENCING. 

“A defendant who has been convicted of a 
crime in a court of the United States shall 
be sentenced for that crime by said court no 
later than sixty days after the judgment of 
conviction is entered, unless it be demon- 
strated to the court that postponement of 
sentence would be in furtherance of the na- 
tional security of the United States.” 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Loud of Ohio, and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 
S. 1802. A bill to protect the integrity ot the 
court and jury functions in criminal cases: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Criminal 
Code of the United States, title 18 of the 
United States Code, be amended by adding 
the following section; 

“§ 1512. CONTEMPT To PUBLISH INFORMATION 
Nor PROPERLY ADMITTED IN CRIMI- 
NAL CASE. 

“It shall constitute a contempt of court 

for any employee of the United States, or for 
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any defendant or his attorney or the agent 
of either, to publish information not already 
properly filed with the court which might af- 
fect the outcome of any pending criminal 
litigation, except evidence that has already 
been admitted at the trial, and said con- 
tempt shall be punished summarily by the 
court, on motion of any party to the litiga- 
tion, by a fine of not less than $500 for each 
such publication.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I renew 
my request that the bills lie at the desk 
until next Tuesday at 5 o’clock for such 
cosponsors as may wish to join in addi- 
tion to those Senators whose names al- 
ready appear on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to make a statement as to the history 
of these bills. I think the most helpful 
statement would be read to the Senate 
at this time a letter of June 17, 1963, 
which I received from Prof. Phillip P. 
Kurland, professor of law, University of 
Chicago Law School, one of the recog- 
nized authorities in the legal academic 
world in the field of criminal procedure 
and criminal law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have asked the Senator from Oregon to 
yield to me for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me 
again? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In light of the late- 
ness of the hour—and I know of the im- 
portance of his message, because we 
have discussed it privately, and I per- 
sonally want to be present when the 
Senator speaks on some of these impor- 
tant questions of law and civil procedures 
and privileges—I wonder if the Senator 
from Oregon would be willing to yield 
the floor, so that the Senate might ad- 
journ, and set an hour certain for the 
Senator from Oregon to address the 
Senate tomorrow? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
proud of my record of cooperation with 
my leadership over the years, and I shall 
be delighted to accede to that request, 
with the understanding that I will be 
recognized to deliver this speech at not 
later than 1 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is in accord- 
ance with my private discussion with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at not later than 1 o’clock to- 
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morrow, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] be permitted to address the Sen- 
ate on the subject matter he has in mind. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
the attention of the staff of the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle for a moment, be- 
cause this is a development I did not 
contemplate 10 minutes ago. 

The Republican Senator who was 
assigned the responsibility of remaining 
in the Chamber tonight came to me a few 
moments ago, and I assured him that 
there was no proposal in my speech that 
would call for any action by the Senate. 
I would not want him to think tomorrow 
that I in any way broke my word, be- 
cause my word is the most precious pos- 
session I have. I told him that no action 
would be taken during my speech, but it 
was not contemplated that the suggestion 
would be made that I not talk at all to- 
night, but talk tomorrow. 

I wonder if the Republican staff mem- 
ber will check this matter while I turn 
to another matter, because I was about 
to accept the agreement subject to the 
condition that I have not more than 10 
minutes to discuss a very brief item of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
Senator that the reason I made the re- 
quest that the Senator be recognized not 
later than 1 o’clock tomorrow is that it 
is entirely probable that tomorrow the 
morning business may be concluded be- 
fore 1 o’clock. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The understand- 
ing would be that, if the morning busi- 
ness was concluded before 1 o’clock, the 
Senator from Oregon would proceed 
immediately to speak. If the morning 
business was not concluded by 1 o'clock, 
the unanimous-consent would be as the 
request now is; namely, that at 1 o'clock 
tomorrow the Senator from Oregon be 
recognized to speak. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to my 
whip that I postponed my speech until 
this hour, which I have done under the 
practice I have followed for years when 
I wish to speak on nongermane matters, 
so that the business of the Senate could 
be transacted. That is why I did not 
make my speech earlier. In view of the 
business tomorrow, I realize that the 
speech will be as germane at 1 o’clock 
as any other business of the Senate will 
be tomorrow. So Iam willing to accede 
to that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the suggestions made by the 
Senator will be in agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And if there is any 
objection that comes from the Repub- 
lican side, we will rescind the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a Republican staff mem- 
ber has informed me that there is no 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request. I desired to make this state- 
ment a part of the request. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a very brief statement on foreign 
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aid, which will take me not more than 
10 minutes. Before I do so I wish to 
make a comment on the statements made 
by Mr. Hanson's Latin American letter 
of June 22, 1963. 

This man Hanson writes as follows: 

MEXICO: BORDER PROGRAM 

The administration is now confronted with 
Senator Morse’s challenge on foreign aid 
arising out of AID's refusal to provide grants 
for the Mexican border program in response 
to Morse’s advocacy of the program. AID 
had been warned that if it refused to yield 
to Morse’s interpretation of the desirability 
of using grants to finance self-liquidating 
foreign projects (an outrageous thesis as far 
as the legislative history of foreign aid and 
Exim Bank is concerned), it would be con- 
fronted with a challenge to all foreign aid 
proposals made on the Hill. 


Later in this letter Hanson writes: 

If Senator Morse’s new drive against AID’s 
appropriation were to be regarded as remedi- 
able only by payment of legislative blackmail, 
the Mexican program might conceivably go 
forward with grants, but only at the cost of 
a very bad black eye among legislators here 
generally. 


Mr. President, I do not know whether 
Mr. Hanson is a psychopathic liar, but I 
know that the words of the two para- 
graphs I have read constitute a lie. There 
is not a scintilla of truth in a single 
word that Mr. Hanson has written that 
I have just read to the Senate in regard 
to his false allegation as to the basis of 
my opposition to the foreign aid bill. 

At no time have I advocated grants 
to the Mexican border program, and at 
no time have I taken the position that 
loans should be made for the border 
project. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs I know there 
was presented to our subcommittee the 
Mexican border program. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, during the 
discussion, and every other member of 
the subcommittee who was present, said 
they thought it was a good program. 
They said they thought the program 
probably complied in general with the 
Alliance for Progress program. How- 
ever, we pointed out that the Mexican 
Government, if it wanted such a pro- 
gram, would have to make its case 
through the procedures of the Alliance 
for Progress program. I know, and the 
members of my subcommittee know, that 
some representations were made to the 
Alliance for Progress officials. Mr. Mos- 
coso reported to us that on the basis of 
the presentations which had been made, 
the Mexican representatives had not 
made out a case for a loan for a border 
project. 

Mr. Moscoso also pointed out, quite 
rightly, that the Mexican Government 
was under an obligation, in connection 
with the procedures followed for loans 
under the Alliance for Progress program, 
to submit a list of priorities with re- 
spect to the importance of the projects 
which the Mexican Government wanted 
to have considered in connection with 
any loan program which they sought 
from the Government of the United 
States in connection with the Alliance 
for Progress program 

That is it, Mr. President. That is the 
whole story, 
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Let me repeat for the record that 
Hanson lies through his teeth and his 
pen, when he says and when he writes 
that the opposition of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon to the foreign aid bill 
of the administration, in its present 
form, has any connection whatever with 
the border project of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

It is true that I intend to urge drastic 
revisions in the foreign aid program, in 
respect to economic aid and the amounts 
thereof, in respect to military aid and 
the amounts thereof, and in respect to 
the number of countries now receiving 
military and economic aid. I have said, 
and I repeat, that undoubtedly the 
amendments which I shall in due course 
offer would probably reduce by approxi- 
mately 25 percent the total amount of 
money provided in the bill, and would 
reduce at least by several countries the 
total number of countries that are cov- 
ered in the bill. 

I said some days ago that if I had time 
to prepare a statement on issue by issue 
of the bill, I would endeavor to make a 
brief statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate setting forth my reason for opposi- 
tion to various sections of the bill. 

Yesterday I discussed briefly my com- 
ments on the bill in respect of the Alli- 
ance for Progress provisions. I wish to 
add a brief chapter to that discussion in 
the next few minutes tonight. I dis- 
cussed the memorandum I have before 
me in the public hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations this morn- 
ing, when the Director of AID, Mr. Bell, 
was before the committee. He said, in 
response to my request, that AID would 
prepare a memorandum giving me a de- 
tailed account of the allegations and 
criticisms that are raised in my memo- 
randum. 

The memorandum was prepared for 
my subcommittee by a recognized au- 
thority in this field. I explained that to 
Mr. Bell at the public hearings this 
morning. It deals with one phase of the 
Alliance for Progress program that I 
wish to stress. I pointed out last night 
that at the Bogota Conference, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] and 
I, representing the Senate, stressed the 
point that the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, or the economic and military aid 
program from the United States, which 
became the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram—because I believe the Bogota Con- 
ference really saw the beginning of the 
Alliance for Progress program—had to 
be based upon self-help and that it had 
to be based upon a loan procedure, and 
that in order to have a self-help pro- 
gram it would be necessary for various 
Latin American countries to adopt cer- 
tain reforms in the operation of their 
economic and political institutions. 
Among those reforms is tax reform. 

Mr. President, in my opinion we can- 
not justify, as Members of Congress, im- 
posing upon American taxpayers the 
burden of making available to Latin 
American countries the heavy expendi- 
tures in a foreign aid bill unless Latin 
American countries tax their taxpayers 
on the basis of ability to pay. 

The undeniable fact is that in many 
Latin American countries taxes are 
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evaded and avoided, and many proper- 
ties are not taxed at all or are taxed 
nominally, so that the principle of tax- 
ation on the basis of ability to pay is 
noted for its absence of enforcement in 
many parts of Latin America rather than 
for its strict compliance. 

I intend to examine very carefully the 
foreign aid bill from the standpoint of 
the Alliance for Progress proposal to 
Latin American countries in order to 
make certain that any Latin American 
country that is getting American tax- 
payer money through this program im- 
poses upon its own people a fair tax 
structure based upon ability to pay. 

If we do not do that, we will be guilty 
of a form of double taxation in the 
United States; we will be guilty of im- 
posing upon our own American taxpayer 
an added burden, a double burden, of 
taxation, to take up the loss of tax in 
Latin American countries which the 
Latin American Governments in all fair- 
ness and equity ought to impose upon 
their own citizens. 

So in this memorandum on taxes there 
are set out by the expert who prepared it 
for my subcommittee the following ob- 
servations: 

TAX REFORM EFFORTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Tax reforms, including substantive tax 
change and administrative improve- 
ment are key aspects of the Alliance for 
Progress. Yet, after 2 years no effec- 
tive mechanisms exist in the Alliance 
institutions for systematically assisting 
the Latin American countries to under- 
take reforms, or to assess those reforms 
which have been undertaken. Not only 
are the activities of the variously inter- 
ested organizations such as AID, the 
OAS, the IADB, and so forth, uncoordi- 
nated, but much of what little that has 
been done has been wasteful and badly 
conceived. None of these institutions 
have even undertaken in any systematic 
or continuing fashion the compilation 
and evaluation of basic legislative and 
statistical materials which are needed for 
planning tax assistance activities, evalu- 
ating country programs and development 
plans, or assessing the self-help per- 
formance of these countries. Indeed, 
the result has been considerable duplica- 
tion of effort. Thus, while considerable 
lipservice is given to tax reform as 
a quid pro quo of U.S. Alliance as- 
sistance, this criterion is not applied 
in practice. Admittedly, tax reform 
may, for various reasons, be difficult to 
apply as a criterion in many specific in- 
stances. General ignorance of what is 
or is not being done in Latin America, 
or as to what can reasonably be expected, 
should not, however, be the reason for 
precluding these considerations from 
the calculus of U.S. assistance de- 
cisions. Nor should failure to comply 
with the tax reform side of the Punte del 
Este Charter be blamed entirely upon 
the Latin Americans, when after 2 years 
we at this end have not begun to effec- 
tively organize ourselves for providing 
the stimulus and assistance they may 
require. 


As the following will elaborate in some 
detail, lines of responsibility and func- 
tion between, as well as within, the vari- 
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ous participating agencies—AID, OAS, 
ECLA, IADB, and so forth—are unclear 
and diffused. No satisfactory mecha- 
nisms exist for coordinating their activ- 
ities or giving any coherence to overall 
Alliance tax efforts. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


As the major Alliance for Progress in- 
strumentality of the United States, AID, 
it would seem, should bear the primary 
responsibility for insuring that an ade- 
quately comprehensive and coordinated 
tax effort is made. Various organiza- 
tional weaknesses and early policy de- 
cisions, however, have prevented AID 
from assuming this role. 

Probably most important is the disper- 
sion of responsibility within AID for the 
different facets of tax reform assistance 
and documentation. Responsibility for 
tax reform is currently strewn across ad- 
ministratively distinct offices, in each of 
which it consists of only a minor and 
relatively peripheral function. Thus, 
tax administration assistance is one of 
the minor concerns of the Institutional 
Development Division. Tax policy is the 
part-time concern of one individual in 
the Programing and Planning Divi- 
sion. The situation in the field is even 
more unsatisfactory. Apart from tech- 
nicians subcontracted to AID by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, there are no 
more than two AID technicians in all of 
Latin America working on tax reform. 
There is no systematic collection of in- 
formation in the field on tax matters, no 
systematic effort to discover the tax as- 
sistance needs of any of the countries, 
and no careful effort to stimulate appro- 
priate country requests for assistance. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


Due almost entirely to the commend- 
able interest of Commissioner Mortimer 
Caplin, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Stanley Surrey, the Internal 
Revenue Service has organized an Office 
of Foreign Tax Assistance, through which 
it has recruited from within IRS, a siz- 
able number of high level technicians 
who are prepared to accept long-term as- 
signments in Latin America. Also, the 
IRS is prepared to provide on the job” 
training to Latin American tax admini- 
strators in the United States. 

Unfortunately, these splendid facili- 
ties are generally underutilized. AID 
has lagged far behind in apprising the 
Latin American countries of their ex- 
istence, and in generating requests for 
assistance. Indeed, it is not clear that 
all of the AID field offices are aware that 
these facilities are available. 

Also, because of the bifurcation of re- 
sponsibility for tax policy and tax ad- 
ministration, the IRS missions operate in 
a partial vacuum. Often, tax assistance 
missions require both administrative and 
policy components. 

THE OAS-ECLA—IADB JOINT TAX PROGRAM 


For all practical purposes what is said 
about this joint program applies to 
the OAS alone. The IADB and ECLA 
have become more or less silent partners. 

Thus far—with negligible results—the 
United States has appropriated some 
$450,000 to this program. 
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Here, the problem has been one of 
sheer incompetence. The administration 
and conception of program activities 
have closely reflected all of the diffi- 
culties of the Latin American bureauc- 
racies it presumably was intended to 
help, For example, a conference on tax 
administration, costing some $100,000, 
was held in October 1961. Not only was 
there no followup of the results of this 
conference, but the papers written 
especially for it have not yet been pub- 
lished. Various tax study missions, each 
costing roughly $30,000 to $50,000, have 
been sent to a number of countries. Un- 
fortunately, their results are unusable 
and their impact negligible. The study 
teams were sent with little or no prepa- 
ration, planning, or guidance. 

In actuality, however, responsibility 
for this costly fiasco is not entirely that 
of the OAS. By the terms of the AID- 
OAS financing agreement, the OAS was 
to submit to a continuing review of its 
work. AID, however, has provided none, 
so I am informed. Once having made 
the generally recognized error of assign- 
ing the OAS major responsibility in the 
tax-policy field, while reserving tax ad- 
ministration to itself, AID left the 
OAS—an organization not generally re- 
spected for the caliber of its technical 
proficiency—to its own devices, 

Finally—although AID’s part-time tax 
policy man was aware of the situation at 
the OAS, his ability to rectify the matter 
was largely undermined by the AID or- 
ganizational arrangement. Review of 
the OAS tax budget request is the re- 
sponsibility of yet another office. No 
doubt, another $450,000 will be appropri- 
ated this year. 


CONCLUSION 


In the absence of strong congressional 
interest in this matter it may be doubt- 
ful if this weakness in the Alliance for 
Progress program will be corrected. 

This administration has a solemn duty 
to make clear to the American people 
that it is doing everything it can to carry 
out its commitments with respect to 
helping Latin Americans bring about the 
necessary tax reforms that will justify 
Congress appropriating taxpayers’ 
money to be of assistance in connection 
with the Alliance for Progress program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 27, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 26, 1963: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Postmaster General. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 31: What shall we then 
say to these things? If God be for us, 
who can be against us? 

O Thou God of grace and glory, we 
humbly confess that in these times of so- 
cial unrest and discontent we are 
tempted to greet the new days with the 
shaded and downcast eyes of fear and 
foreboding. 

Daily Thou art extending overtures to 
us to join the courageous and heroic, and 
may we believe that the forces which 
bless are more numerous and potent than 
those which blight. 

Kindle our minds and hearts with a 
passion and a patriotism to be partners 
with Thee and with one another in build- 
ing a civilization which has a noble and 
magnanimous spirit. 

Make us eager to plead and champion 
the cause of the poor, the oppressed, and 
the lonely and show us how we may re- 
sist those sinister forces which stir up 
friction and discord and those malign 
elements of violence and destruction. 

May our enthusiasm and our efforts 
to promote our own personal welfare 
never degenerate into selfishness or allow 
any decline in that lofty idealism which 
recognizes the debt which strength owes 
to weakness, the debt of knowledge to 
ignorance, and the debt of wealth to 
poverty. 

Hear us in the name of the lowly and 
exalted Master who went about doing 
good. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year the 
period during which responsibility for the 
placement and foster care of dependent chil- 
dren, under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, may be exercised by 
a public agency other than the agency ad- 
ministering such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal ap- 
propriations; and 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6791) entitled “An act to 
continue for 2 years the existing reduc- 
tion of the exemption from duty enjoyed 
by returning residents, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SmatHers, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. CARLSON to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest 
known as the Pole Mountain District; 

S. 400. An act to establish penalties for 
misuse of feed made available for relieving 
distress or preservation and maintenance of 
foundation herds; 

S. 530. An act to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way available for navigation during the 
entire year; 

S. 581. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 
additional years the provisions permitting the 
lease of tobacco acreage allotments; 

S. 582. An act to extend for 2 years the 
definition of “peanuts” which is now in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended; 

S. 623. An act to provide for a program of 
agricultural land development in the State 
of Alaska; 

S. 1039. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exchange 
the Great Falls property in the State of 
Virginia for administration in connection 
with the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, and for other purposes; 

S. 1388. An act to add certain lands to the 
Cache National Forest, Utah; and 

S. 1745. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


INCREASING THE LENDING AU- 
THORITY OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3872) to 
increase the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
extend the period within which the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington may 
exercise its functions, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


VISITING DELEGATION FROM 
INDIA 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
significant events of recent years has 
been the exchange of visits by the mem- 
bers of the free parliaments of the world. 
We are very fortunate today to have in 
our midst a distinguished delegation of 
parliamentarians from the great coun- 
try of India. 

I am happy to say that the distin- 
guished Speaker of the Indian House and 
that a distinguished lady Member of the 
Indian Senate and other distinguished 
House Members are here. We are 
happy to welcome them not only to the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States but to our Nation’s Capital. We 
hope that they will have an enjoyable 
stay and that it will increase the bonds 
of friendship between our two great 
nations. 


SPANISH FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our common current complaints is that 
other countries in the Western World do 
not carry a foreign aid burden compa- 
rable to our own. 

In view of this feeling, it was interest- 
ing and encouraging to find that Spain 
had offered, through the Organization of 
American States, 70 fellowships for the 
training of Latin Americans in agricul- 
tural techniques. The students honored 
by these fellowships would return to 
their home countries after their studies 
to promote the development of agricul- 
ture, housing, reforestation, animal hus- 
bandry, statistics, history and construc- 
tion. The largest number of fellowships 
would cover the study of agrarian reform 
and colonization. 

Having several times visited the Bar- 
denas land reform and resettlement 
project in Spain, I am well aware of the 
strides that Spain has made in the study 
of irrigation and reclamation of arid 
land. I am also proud of the part that 
the United States played in assisting in 
the construction of this Spanish project. 

I applaud the decision of the Spanish 
Government to make its technical knowl- 
edge available and I hope that this will 
be only the beginning of such action. 

This sort of sharing of technical edu- 
cation will be much more valuable and 
have a more lasting effect than many 
expensive and grandiose capital projects. 


MILITARY BASES IN SEGREGATED 
AREAS 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that I have read correctly 
when I see that a Presidential commis- 
sion has recommended that considera- 
tion be given to closing military bases in 
areas which are segregated. Can it be 
that men sufficiently deserving of recog- 
nition to be named by the President of 
the United States to a commission, are 
completely blind on the problems of 
America’s defense? Military bases are 
not located to satisfy prejudice or to 
keep racial problems quiescent, or for any 
other reason except the defense of the 
United States. They are located accord- 
ing to the desirability of training condi- 
tions or for the necessity of strategic lo- 
cation. This suggestion is an insult to 
the intelligence of the people of the 
United States and a disservice to the ad- 
ministration. It is the kind of thing 
that destroys confidence in the adminis- 
tration at a time when Americans need 
desperately to find a way to stand to- 
gether. This commission should have 
the good grace to resign in a body for 
having made such a colossal blunder. 
Failing to do this, they should be fired 
outright by the administration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 90] 
Ashley Dawson May 
Avery Diggs Norblad 
Bass Evins O’Brien, III. 
Belcher Forrester Poage 
Bolling Fulton, Tenn. Powell 
Brooks Hawkins Rodino 
Brown, Calif. Healey Roosevelt 
Buckley Hébert Shelley 
Celler Karth Steed 
Colmer Kilburn Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Martin, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
5 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RINGING OF BELLS ON THE FOURTH 
OF JULY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I call up Senate Concurrent Resolution 
25, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas the tolling of the Liberty Bell at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
4th day of July, 1776, proclaimed the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence; and 
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Whereas the adoption of this historic docu- 
ment marked the birth of our country as a 
free and independent nation; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the anniversary 
of this great event should be appropriately 
observed in each year at the same moment 
throughout the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby (1) declares that the anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence should be observed each year by the 
ringing of bells throughout the United States 
at the hour of 2 o'clock, eastern daylight 
time, in the afternoon of the 4th day of July, 
or at such other time on that day as may be 
determined by local authority, and (2) calls 
upon civic and other community leaders to 
take appropriate steps to encourage public 
participation in such observance. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1964 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7179) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 7179 
with Mr. Koc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through line 13 on page 2 of the bill. If 
there are no further amendments at this 
point, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
subsistence, interest on deposits, gratuities, 
permanent change of station travel (includ- 
ing all expenses thereof for organizational 
movements), expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Marine Corps on active duty 
(except those undergoing reserve training); 
$678,600,000. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
cuss the bill, but I should like to take up 
generally the question of the deletion 
from the appropriation of the authoriza- 
tion of $360 million that was provided for 
the RS-70. At this point I should like to 
ask the chairman of the committee to 
answer a couple of questions, if he will. 

One, I have been firmly convinced for 
years that we need such a plane as the 


B-70, later called the RS-70. I also 
know that there are funds left over from 
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last year of some $155 million that have 
not been used by the Defense Depart- 
ment. I know that these three planes 
that were authorized and are being 
worked on are not weapons system 
planes. I also know that today the ad- 
ministration is advocating, and hearings 
are being held on a supersonic passenger 
plane in order to be able to compete with 
planes being built in European countries. 

I am also aware of the fact, having 
gone into the RS—70 quite thoroughly 
that it is adequate for a supersonic pas- 
senger plane of the Mach 3 type. 

I am wondering where all this money 
is going to if we are not going to proceed 
with this plane? 

I am also aware of the fact that the 
taxpayers of this country have already 
put in research and development and 
production of the RS—70 well over a bil- 
lion dollars and are going to put in more. 
We are now going to put more money 
in and development probably, 
for a supersonic passenger plane to com- 
pete with the rest of the world. 

I am also aware of the fact that we 
have discontinued the production of 
B-52’s and B-58 bombers while in our 
committee we advocated the construc- 
tion of B-52’s and B-58’s. This has 
not been done by the administration. 
But now I understand from the adminis- 
tration they are going to reconsider and 
to reestablish the production of B—-58’s 
at a very great cost to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

I should like to direct a remark or two 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon]; just where are we going 
with this program, if anywhere, and why 
have we taken out of the RS—70 program 
the $360 million? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will consult the report, as 
I am sure he has, he will find a state- 
ment of committee action. 

Mr. BECKER. I have. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, my friend 
is also aware of the discussion which we 
had yesterday in regard to this matter. 
The committee did not take the $363 
million out of the budget. As the gentle- 
man knows, there were no funds in the 
budget for the B-70 or the RS—70, as 
there was a carryover of $155 million 
plus. We are going along with the three- 
plane program. As I stated yesterday, it 
is anticipated that there will be a more 
or less final determination made within 
the next year or the next 2 years, because 
I feel, as I know the gentleman feels, 
that we must have some sort of follow- 
on strategic aircraft weapon to the B-52. 

Mr, BECKER. I agree with the 
gentleman. What I am leading up to is 
the threat made the other day by the 
Secretary of Defense that if you cut his 
budget as anticipated in this bill, he is 
not going to proceed with the RS-70. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me make it clear 
that the Secretary has not in any way 
said or intimated that he would not pro- 
ceed with the RS—70 three-plane pro- 
gram. I have the unqualified categori- 
cal statement of the Secretary that he 
will continue with this three-plane pro- 
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gram. If additional funds are required 
to finance it, as will probably be neces- 
sary, I hope he will request them so as 
to continue with the RS-70. 

Mr. BECKER. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s interest in this is beyond question. 
These three planes are merely test 
planes. They are nowhere near ap- 
proaching the reconnaissance strike 
plane that we need. When is the Secre- 
tary going to use the $155 million? 

Mr. MAHON. As pointed out in the 
report, he will use during the forth- 
coming fiscal year $81 million-plus and 
other funds will be required later, within 
the $155 million, for the program. It is 
my feeling that we will be called upon 
to appropriate additional money later on 
for the RS-70 program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
subsistence, interest on deposits, gratuities, 
permanent change of station travel (includ- 
ing all expenses thereof for organizational 
movement), expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Air Force on active duty (ex- 
cept those undergoing reserve training), 
cadets and aviation cadets; $3,943,000,000, 
and, in addition $175,000,000 which shall be 
derived by transfer from the Air Force stock 
fund and the Defense stock fund, and 
$35,000,000 which shall be derived by trans- 
fer from the Air Force industrial fund. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if someone 
can tell me if under the appropriation 
of $3,943 million for “Military person- 
nel, Air Force,” this is where the money 
comes from to operate the jet planes 
that serve the Presidential family. I 
ask this question because just before 
Easter three Air Force jets were used 
to move the Presidential family from 
Washington, D.C., to Palm Beach, Fla., 
for a vacation. It seems to me that 
this was an extravagant use of the tax- 
payers’ money. Is this where they get 
the money for the operation of those 
planes? 

Mr. MAHON. The pay of military 
personnel of the Air Force is covered 
in this military personnel account. The 
actual funds for the operation, such as 
the fuel and so forth, would be carried 
in the “Operation and maintenance” 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not be con- 
tained in this provision? 

Mr. MAHON. No. This is pay of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think it was necessary to fly three jet 
planes within a matter of hours to Palm 
Beach to transport the Kennedy family 
for an Easter vacation? 

Mr. MAHON. I have not read the 
press notices on this, but a man who 
bears, along with his family, the burdens 
of the Presidency of the United States, 
as far as I am concerned is welcome to 
the use of Government aircraft for his 
purposes. This is not a precedent. It 
was practiced by President Eisenhower 
and has been practiced by President 
Kennedy and will be practiced by his 
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successors, I would say. It was practiced 
by President Eisenhower’s predecessors. 
I do not think we want to undertake to 
deny the Executive the means of trans- 
portation for his family and staff. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not criticize the 
method of transportation, but I cannot 
for the life of me understand why three 
big Air Force jet planes should take off 
within a matter of hours of each other 
to convey President Kennedy and some 
four or five members of his immediate 
family to Palm Beach, Fla. for a vaca- 
tion. I wonder if the gentleman thinks 
this is in conformance with the Presi- 
dent’s call to the taxpayers to “Ask not 
what your Government can do for you, 
but rather what you can do for your 
Government.” 

Mr. MAHON. Ido not wish to discuss 
the personal affairs of the President and 
his family. If the trip involves even a 
relative short absence from the White 
House, in this day of complex interna- 
tional and domestic tensions, a certain 
number of top-level staff assistants 
probably must accompany the President. 
These are matters which are entirely his 
prerogative and at his discretion. I do 
not know the details of this specific jet 
trip, but if the gentleman thinks it is 
unnecessary he can have his own views. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if this bill takes into consid- 
eration the military manpower slash of 
some 60,000 troops that we read about 
these days. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not quite clear as 
to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave in hand a United 
Press news service story which states: 

America is preparing to reduce its oversea 
military deployments and cut the size of its 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. A military man- 
power slash of 60,.00, and perhaps more, is 
one of several drastic moves now in prospect. 


Does the pending bill take into con- 
sideration this proposed or projected 
slash in military manpower to the extent 
of 60,000? 

Mr. MAHON. No, this bill contem- 
plates a continuation of the military 
manpower at identically the level which 
was presented in the budget, which is 
approximately 2,690,000 men in the sev- 
eral services. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it also says that 
it is proposed to thin out the U.S. divi- 
sions in the Far East. 

The report says: 

The army may have a thinning out in the 
Far East including the withdrawal of one of 
the two divisions that have been in South 
Korea in addition to a reduction of forces 
in the European area. 


Now is the committee aware of such 
proposed moves? Does the gentleman 
think this report is accurate? 

Mr. MAHON. I think a discussion of 
these matters that have been raised by 
wre gentleman will be appropriate at this 

e. 

As the gentleman will understand, at 
the present time the Department of 
Defense is considering not the 1964 budg- 
et but the 1965 budget and what may be 
required by way of a military program. 
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including manpower and weapons, for 
the fiscal year for which we will make 
appropriations during the calendar year 
1964. 

Now I will be glad to discuss with the 
gentleman some of these matters which 
he has read in the paper. There was a 
story in a United Press International 
news release to the effect that some 
thought was being given to the reduction 
of 60,000 men. I discussed this matter 
with officials in the Pentagon and I find 
no confirmation whatsoever that there 
is any proposal for the reduction of 
60,000 men. It is true that prior to this 
budget before us, a discussion came about 
in the Department of Defense as to the 
composition of our military forces for the 
forthcoming fiscal year and for the year 
beyond that. There will be discussion as 
to how many we may have. It was an- 
nounced in February of this year that an 
effort would be made to bring home from 
Europe about 40,000 support troops who 
had been sent there largely as a result 
of the controversy in Berlin. So these 
people, will be brought home as the occa- 
sion will permit. 

I do not think we can rule out com- 
pletely that in future years some reduc- 
tions would not be made. I, personally, 
happen to think that the NATO nations 
should bear a heavier portion of the load, 
especially from the standpoint of 
ground troops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the discus- 
sion with the gentleman from Iowa, I 
would like to proceed to a discussion of 
this newspaper story. I will insert the 
full UPI teletype of the story at this 
point: 

WasHINGTroN.— America is preparing to re- 
duce its oversea military deployments and 
cut the size of its Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

A military manpower slash of 60,000— 
perhaps more—is one of several drastic 
moves now in prospect as the Kennedy ad- 
ministration seeks to reverse the upward 
spiral of defense spending and achieve large 
economies. 

Other measures now under consideration 
include withdrawal of one of the Army’s 
two divisions in South Korea and larger cuts 
in support forces in Europe, reduction of 
Navy aircraft carrier forces, and swifter junk- 
ing of the Air Force’s aging B-47 bomber 
units. 

There is talk, too, of a huge reduction in 
production of fissionable material for nuclear 
weapons by the Atomic Energy Commission— 
a step that might save $1 billion a year. 
The logic is that this could be done with no 
damage to combat strength in view of the 
gigantic quantities now available. 

The timing of actions to be taken is yet 
to be worked out, apparently, but they are 
expected to occur over the next 2 years de- 
pending on international developments. 

The turning point will come next January 
when the President sends his new budget 
to Congress. It is expected to end the up- 
ward trend that has seen defense outlays 
rise from $41.5 billion in the last year of the 
Eisenhower administration to an estimated 
$51 billion for the year starting July 1. 
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There is a feeling that America has 
achieved such strength and made such tech- 
nological strides that the Government may 
safely contemplate sharp cuts in manpower, 
warships, bombers, military bases at home 
and abroad, and missiles of the older Atlas 
type. 

Modernization will continue—rapidly in 
such cases as the Minuteman and Polaris 
missiles—but perhaps stretched over longer 
terms in the case of certain Army weapons. 

Specifically under consideration is a re- 
trenchment in oversea deployments which 
now run to 1 million men. 

The Army may have a thinning out in the 
Far East, including withdrawal of one of the 
two divisions that have been in South Korea 
since the war ended there 10 years ago. The 
Air Force will be abandoning some oversea 
bases as its fleet of 600 B-47 bombers is 
junked. 

The Navy will have fewer ships around the 
world. 

The Army, as now envisioned, will not get 
the additional one or two divisions it would 
like and will lose 15,000 of its authorized 
975,000-man strength. Its experimental air 
assault division will have to be fitted into the 
present 16-division structure, meaning that 
some other division may have to be stricken. 

It can be said that the Army’s present force 
of five divisions and four separate tank regi- 
ments in Europe is not considered untouch- 
able. This force comprises at present about 
249,000 men and there has been some talk 
of a long-range cutback to about 200,000. 

The Navy is going to have fewer large air- 
craft carriers than its present 15 and will 
reduce supporting ships. It will be allowed 
to build in 1964 the carrier that Congress 
authorized for 1963, but most likely will not 
be allowed a new one in 1965. The 1964 
carrier is expected to be the second with nu- 
clear power, the other one being the Enter- 
prise, now in the fleet. 

Navy manpower losses will be consider- 
able. 

The Air Force is expected to drop as many 
as 20,000 of its authorized 860,000 men as 
its bombers go to the graveyard. It had 
hoped to hold on to the B-47’s until mid- 
1965. This now seems most unlikely. 

The Air Force also is expected to rid it- 
self of more than 50 of the oldest model At- 
las intercontinental ballistic missiles since 
they are considered vulnerable to attack. 
Their warheads can be reworked for use in 
lighter nuclear missiles. 

Part of the logic behind retrenchment of 
oversea deployment is that there has been 
a remarkable increase in air mobility in the 
past 2 years. 

This mobility will become even more re- 
markable with the advent of the intercon- 
tinental C-141 jet troops and cargo trans- 
port plane in another 2 years. This means 
that American forces, based at home, now 
are far more flexible and can be sent rapidly 
wherever needed. 


I could not say categorically that there 
is no truth to the allegation that 60,000 
men are to be removed from the Armed 
Forces at some future time. There is 
truth to the fact that in planning for 
the next budget, some consideration will 
have to be given to manpower levels. It 
may be that a request will be made for 
more military manpower. 

It might be less. So, there is nothing 
to this other than the fact that each 
year the military services explore various 
alternative military programs. 

I do think it would be desirable to 
persuade our allies, if possible, to bear 
a heavier burden of the cost of the forces 
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in the NATO countries, but there is cer- 
tainly not anything additional that is 
being done about it very specifically at 
this moment. 

With respect to Korea, we have two 
divisions there. I wish it were not nec- 
essary for us to provide those two divi- 
sions. But I do not believe we can with- 
draw one of these two divisions at this 
point in time. I know of no plan at 
the present time that would bring about 
the withdrawal of one of these divisions 
from Korea. But I do think, certainly, 
that activities in support of combat 
troops in Europe could be done to a 
greater extent by the military land forces 
of other NATO nations. 

This story also makes reference to the 
B-47 bomber. The last B-47 bomber 
was produced about 6 years ago. The first 
one was produced many years before 
that. This fleet is growing older, and it 
is already contemplated that it will be 
phased out of our military inventory by 
1966 or about that period. They will by 
then be too old to be very valuable, and 
there are plans for the gradual phaseout 
of this bomber. These plans have been 
in existence several years. But there is 
no plan at this time to change that 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, another element of 
the press story is that a $1 billion savings 
may be achieved by reducing our pro- 
gram for the development and production 
of fissionable material. That is an issue 
which is not handled specifically in this 
bill, but would be funded under the 
atomic energy appropriations in the 
public works appropriation bill. A study 
of these requirements is in order, and I 
am hopeful that some savings can be 
made. 

So, I would say again, that insofar as 
this bill is concerned, and insofar as the 
military forces of the United States are 
concerned, there is nothing in the news 
story that should affect our actions on 
the pending Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. To substantiate what my 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], has said, there 
was no testimony at all indicating a 
withdrawal of forces or a reduction in 
the size of forces for the forthcoming 
budget year. Nevertheless, this is a 
matter which is under continuing study. 
It costs considerably more to maintain 
a man overseas than it does to maintain 
the same man at home. He has in many 
instances his family with him, and all 
of this has an effect on the gold outflow 
problem. 

Our Government is seriously con- 
cerned with this problem and we want 
the NATO countries to accept a greater 
responsibility for it. So this is a matter 
for study, but there is nothing definite 
this year on it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
the withdrawal of forces from Korea 
and stated that there was nothing to 
this story that there would be the with- 
drawal of an American division from 
South Korea, Is that not a United Na- 
tions operation? 

Mr. MAHON. To some extent it is, 
but as the gentleman from Iowa knows, 
the United States has been the principal 
keeper of the peace in that area of the 
world since the end of the Korean war. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is supposed to be a 
United Nations operation. How many 
divisions do the other foreign countries 
have in South Korea? 

Mr. MAHON. There are token forces 
there, I am sure, from other countries. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that there is not a division of for- 
eign troops in South Korea, does he not? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. But that does not mean that we 
should withdraw our own forces and ab- 
dicate to the forces of communism in this 
part of the world. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not a United Na- 
tions operation, is it? 

Mr. MAHON. Insofar as I am con- 
cerned and insofar as this bill is con- 
cerned, it is a U.S. operation in the sense 
of holding our own in the contest between 
freedom and communism. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, all of the foreign troops 
from other countries that are stationed 
there are ceremonial troops and troops of 
that nature? 

Mr. MAHON. I have not been to 
Korea, but I know there are token forces 
of other nations there. Exactly what 
they are doing, I do not know. But I 
know we have elements of two divisions 
which are keeping the peace in that for- 
eign land. I do not think they should 
be withdrawn at this time. However, 
when we can safely do so, I think we 
should withdraw them. I do not think 
we can safely do that at this time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to supple- 
ment what the chairman has said. The 
allegation that the reduction made in this 
bill or personnel would necessitate a 
60,000 cut in military personnel—that al- 
legation is completely without fact. The 
chairman yesterday, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], all said 
correctly this allegation by the Defense 
Department was inaccurate and un- 
founded. 

There is no doubt that the Defense 
Department in the months ahead must 
analyze the number of forces we have in 
Europe and the number of forces we have 
in southeast Asia. We cannot forever 
keep exactly the same number of forces 
in any area that we have kept there in 
the past. 

As a matter of fact, the Defense De- 
partment through the Army is intending 
to carry out a new program in Europe in 
fiscal year 1964 that I think is most 
interesting. 

They are planning to initiate in the 
next fiscal year a program whereby they 
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will send to Europe a unit totaling about 
5,000. This will be an Army unit. It 
will go there for a 6-month period. It 
will be highly trained and highly in- 
tegrated. The unit will not take their 
dependents with them. They will have 
a 6-month assignment rather than a 2- 
or 3-year assignment that is now the 
custom. This is an effort to cut down 
the number of dependents in Europe. It 
is an experiment to find out whether a 
highly trained, highly integrated, outfit 
can move from the United States to Eu- 
rope, go right to the front lines and be 
there for a 6-month period, then return 
to the United States. I think this pro- 
gram makes sense and it may well be 
they will expand it in the fiscal years 
1964 and 1965. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. We have provided hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for additional 
airlift. I look forward to the time when 
our airlift will be sufficiently adequate 
that we may have a minimum of forces 
overseas and have a maximum capabil- 
ity of deploying troops to all areas of the 
world. We should not assume there will 
never be a change in the composition of 
these forces overseas. As the situation 
changes at home, it will have to change 
elsewhere. 

Mr. FORD. We do not want a static 
situation. If we do, our military policy 
is wrong. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman knows 
as a result of the Berlin incident we sent 
troops into Western Europe. There will 
have to be a withdrawal of those because 
they are in excess number now and they 
were in excess number then. There is no 
intention of in any way reducing the 
combat or line troops of the United 
States committed to the NATO forces. 
We have withdrawn from big bomber in- 
stallations in North Africa and in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, for that kind of 
installation is no longer a part of the 
operation as a whole. We will furnish, 
as the gentleman suggests, troops of 
various kinds, as the operation develops. 

Mr. MAHON. Would not the gentle- 
man like to make it perfectly clear in 
his discussion that the shifting of troops 
in any program in no way should be con- 
sidered as a show of weakness or as a 
program of military retrenchment? 
The movement of any forces would be 
calculated, as far as we are concerned, 
to improve and not to erode the military 
position of the United States. 

Mr. FORD. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the gentleman from Texas, The 
changes made will not cause a reduction 
in personnel. 

Certainly we are not aiming to down- 
grade or to degrade our military capa- 
bility in Western Europe, in southeast 
Asia, or anyplace else, in fiscal year 1964 
or later. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question about two items in the 
appropriation, one with respect to the 
Dyna-Soar and one with respect to the 
X-15. As I understand it, the Defense 
Department requested a $125 million ap- 
propriation for the Dyna-Soar program 
and the committee regarding it as a con- 
tinuing program provided that amount of 
money with a caveat to the Secretary of 
Defense that if he refused to spend the 
money on the Dyna-Soar he had to spend 
it on a Mach 3 aircraft. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in that. As the gentleman knows, 
for most weapons in the development 
stage or otherwise, the bill itself does 
not specify the particular amount for the 
particular weapon, but with respect to 
the B-70 last year, and also the Dyna- 
Soar, and again this year with the Dyna- 
Soar we tied special strings on the funds 
provided. We said these funds are avail- 
able for the Dyna-Soar, and we recom- 
mend they be used for the Dyna-Soar, 
and these funds can only be used other- 
wise for Mach 3 aircraft, which by and 
large would involve additional funds for 
the RS-70. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
the gentleman. 

I have one more question. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. HAGEN of California, Yes, I will 
yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from 
California in his statement used the 
words that the Secretary would have to 
spend these funds. This particular lan- 
guage in the bill merely says that if he 
wants to spend any of this money it must 
be spent for either of these two purposes. 
It does not require that the money be 
spent. There is no outright directive in 
this area, but if this money is used it 
must be used for either of these two 
purposes. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
my understanding. 

Mr. LAIRD. And that is not limited 
to the RS-70. If he does not use the 
funds for the Dyna-Soar and we have 
some real breakthroughs in the area of 
Mach 3 aircraft, it can be used for that. 
Some of them are of a classified nature, 
but this language does not earmark it 
for the RS-70. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
the gentleman. 

The Secretary of Defense in the com- 
mittee hearings stated that $7 million 
was requested to continue the X-15 proj- 
ect. Further he stated that more than 
half of the planned program of 300 
flights had been accomplished and at 
least another 25 major experiments re- 
mained to be conducted in the X-15 pro- 
gram, many of which are expected to 
contribute significantly to our space ef- 
fort, particularly the X-20 Dyna-Soar 
project. Was this $7 million that the 
Defense Department requested, provided 
in this bill? 

Mr. MAHON. The funds to which my 
friend from California makes reference 
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are included in this bill. They were not 
stricken from the bill, and while no 
specific reference is made to the X-15 in 
the report, a specific reference would 
have been made were the funds marked 
for elimination. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at an earlier stage of 
the discussion on this bill, I considered 
the submission of an amendment which 
would limit defense expenditures in any 
one State to not more than 15 percent of 
the $47 billion appropriated under this 
act. After discussing this matter with 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Manon], I have decided to defer 
the submission of an amendment until 
its effect could be more carefully studied. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
with the grave economic effects of the 
progressive concentration of defense 
spending in three or four favored States. 
This process cannot continue indefi- 
nitely without causing irreparable eco- 
nomic injury to those States which do 
not extensively participate in the de- 
fense program. To their detriment, 
they suffer a devastating loss in their 
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“balance of payments” as the Federal 
Government drains off their wealth 
through taxation and then channels it 
off in the form of defense spending to 
favored States which appear to enjoy a 
rate of growth astonishingly related to 
the level of defense expenditures. 

Thus, the State of Ohio, which pro- 
vided almost 6 percent of Federal rev- 
enues—$5,615,013,000—in fiscal 1962, 
had Department of Defense payrolls, 
civilian and military, totaling $320 mil- 
lion or 0.025 percent of the $12.8 billion 
spent throughout the Nation for this 
purpose. In fiscal 1962, Ohio received 
4.5 percent of the net value of Defense 
Department procurement. When total 
defense is considered, procurement and 
payroll, Ohio ends up with a total of 
$1,449 million or 3 percent of the na- 
tional total. On defense spending, Ohio 
pays 6 percent of the bill and gets back 
3 percent of the economic impact. 

The future growth of the several States 
can be substantially predicted by the net 
value of military prime contract awards 
for experimental, development, test, and 
research work. In fiscal 1962, Ohio had 
$132,603,000 or 2.17 percent of the total, 
while California, the leading State, had 
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almost 40 percent of the total of almost 
$2.5 billion. 

Secretary McNamara from time to 
time endeavors to explain the concentra- 
tion of defense spending as related to the 
concentration of scientists and research 
institutions in the States of heavy de- 
fense spending. This is humbug. The 
record will disclose that the scientists 
who staff the research institutions of the 
States favored in defense spending are 
substantially transplants from other 
States in which they were trained and 
educated and from which they were 
lured. 

The present policies of defense con- 
centration are self-perpetuating. Heavy 
defense spending will induce even heav- 
ier defense spending. When cutbacks 
become possible, favored defense spend- 
ing States will qualify for continued 
spending as labor surplus areas. 

Unless something is done soon to pro- 
vide a more equitable distribution of the 
defense spending impact, many of our 
once thriving communities will become 
ghost towns because we permitted a reck- 
less drain of our wealth and talents. It 
is my earnest hope that more equitable 
distribution of defense spending can be 
achieved within this next fiscal year. 


Net value of Defense Department procurement for fiscal 1962 and combined Department of Defense military and civilian payroll compared 
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Percentage of increase in population, by States, 1960 census over 1950 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. VANIK. I am happy to yield to 

the gentleman from Wisconsin 

. LAIRD. I think the gentleman 
was wise in not offering that amendment 
at this time. Yesterday I discussed this 
matter of defense contracting at some 
length in the general debate on this bill. 
I hope we never come to the time when 
we will try to turn the defense appro- 
priation bill into another aid to de- 
pressed areas program. Certainly these 
contracts should be awarded on true 
competitive bidding. Our committee 
feels that with more true competitive 
bidding we can have a sounder procure- 
ment program for our country. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL], 
a member of this Defense Appropriation 
Committee, has not only consistently and 
vigorously fought for economy but also 
for the defense plants in Ohio on this 
basis. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I am sure he concurs 
in the need for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of defense spending. 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman in much that he has 
had to say. I am disturbed not how 
defense funds are being spent in other 
States than Ohio, but I am disturbed 
quite a little bit about the amount of 
defense funds being spent in other coun- 
tries to the detriment of industry in the 
State of Ohio, as I shall later in the day 
bring to the attention of the House. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can see 
plenty of room for an amendment to this 
bill under what we call our matching bid 
program. When a contract is awarded, 
as it should be awarded, on the basis of 
merit, you strike at the cancer of unem- 
ployment in many of the distressed 
areas; but I see plenty of room if and 
when such a bid is met under certain 
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circumstances in those distressed areas, 
the contract can be awarded in propor- 
tion, without disturbing the legality in 
the slightest. 

Mr. VANIK. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, 
ARMY 


For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of 
missiles, armament, ammunition, equipment, 
vehicles, vessels, and aircraft for the Army 
and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
purchase of not to exceed five thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only (including 
three medium sedans at not to exceed $3,000 
each); expenses which in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Army are necessary in 
providing facilities for production of equip- 
ment and supplies for national defense pur- 
poses, including construction, and the fur- 
nishing of Government-owned facilities and 
equipment at privately owned plants; and 
ammunition for military salutes at institu- 
tions to which issue of weapons for salutes 
is authorized; $2,969,094,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 15, line 23, strike out “$2,969,094,000” 


and insert ‘$2,958,894,000". 
Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, last year 
the Congress appropriated certain 


moneys for radio procurement for the 
Army for fiscal year 1963. This budget 
for 1964 had been made up many months 
prior to the time some of these radios 
were actually to be purchased. It has 
developed that as a result of competitive 
bids, and the Congress has been seeking 
to secure as much competitive bidding 
as possible, the Army has been able to 
buy these radios at a considerable reduc- 
tion in cost, at a tremendous reduction 
in cost, a reduction from $2,100 to about 
$800. 

This information developed within the 
past 2 weeks. So these funds, which 
will therefore not be used for these par- 
ticular radios, cannot—if left in the 
bill—be used for other purposes unless 
the committee is notified of the action 
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proposed to be taken by the Defense 
Department. 

In the budget this year the Army re- 
quested additional radios at this same 
price of $2,100, but the price has now 
been established as a result of the com- 
petitive bidding and therefore we are 
able to reduce the bill in an amount in 
excess of $10 million. It is a matter of 
the facts which have been made avail- 
able recently. 

I will say that the gentleman from 
Indiana in the last few days in working 
in connection with electronics procure- 
ment matters has brought this to light 
and made reference to it in his speech 
of yesterday. Always I have reviewed 
his statements in regard to defense mat- 
ters and sought to be cooperative. I had 
the Army give me a report on this mat- 
ter. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witson] had made reference to the fact 
that the radios had been overfunded. 
This is an effort to react to the facts and 
reduce the appropriation accordingly. I 
commend the gentleman from Indiana 
for his alertness in this important mat- 
ter. It will be quite helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] re- 
ducing the procurement funds of the De- 
partment of the Army by an additional 
$10 million. The distinguished chair- 
man of our subcommittee referred to the 
fact that a statement was made here on 
the floor of the House yesterday by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON], 
which our committee checked through 
on, and found to be correct. This 
amendment was brought about because 
this was called to the attention of our 
committee just yesterday. 

I would like further to state, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe the Depart- 
ment of the Army or the Department of 
Defense was playing fair or square with 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
in not notifying our committee of this 
lower procurement figure before this bill 
was reported from committee. They had 
every opportunity to give us this infor- 
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mation on the 1963 fiscal year buy of this 
particular radio item. 

We have heard a lot of talk about how 
$2 billion or $3 billion is being saved in 
the area of procurement by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but still in each of the 
last few years the amount of money that 
is requested for procurement by the De- 
partment of Defense has been going up 
and up. The Department of Defense is 
not being honest in using these phony 
figures on savings. It seems to me, a 
greater emphasis has to be given to this 
whole area of competitive bidding, and if 
I had my way today, I would eliminate 
all of the funds for Army procurement 
for 1964 and make the Army come back 
here and justify every single item over 
again. Because the manner in which 
the Department of the Army and the 
Department of Defense have misled our 
committee should not be treated lightly. 
If this is an example of how they oper- 
ate, then certainly this budget in the 
procurement area is not a very firm 
budget and has not been properly re- 
viewed by the Department of Defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 506. Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the current fiscal year 
shall be available, (a) except as authorized 
by the Act of September 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 
236-244), for primary and secondary school- 
ing for minor dependents of military and 
civilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense residing on military or naval installa- 
tions or stationed in foreign countries, as 
authorized for the Navy by section 7204 of 
title 10, United States Code, in amounts not 
exceeding an average of $285 per student, 
when the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned finds that schools, if any, available 
in the locality, are unable to provide ade- 
quately for the education of such depend- 
ents; (b) for expenses in connection with 
administration of occupied areas; (c) for 
payment of rewards as authorized for the 
Navy by section 7209(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, for information leading to the 
discovery of missing naval property or the re- 
covery thereof; (d) for payment of deficiency 
judgments and interests thereon arising out 
of condemnation proceedings; (e) for pay- 
ment of rentals for special purpose space at 
the seat of government and, in administering 
the provisions of 43 U.S.C. 315q, rentals may 
be paid in advance. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a 
word or two on the subject of the over- 
sea dependents schools. Several years 
ago I chaired an investigation of these 
schools for this subcommittee. Recently, 
the Department had a very high level 
commission of educators appointed to do 
the same. They filed a very exhaustive, 
comprehensive and informative report. 
The full committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations also had a staff investi- 
gation and report, and a very good one. 

The chief problem with this operation 
has been down through the years lack of 
centralization of control by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of this farflung multi- 
service operation of the oversea depend- 
ents schools. 
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Mr. Chairman, the morale of the op- 
eration has been affected. The question 
of teachers’ salaries has arisen. The 
question of per capita, per head, per stu- 
dent has been in and out of this House 
and the committee for many years. We 
are not sure just what should be the 
per capita or what the per student cost 
should be or if it should be removed. 
But we went into this thing in the hear- 
ings this year at great length. Mr. Katz- 
enbach stuck his neck out by volunteer- 
ing that he himself would attack this 
problem, with the support of all these 
current investigations and reports, and 
that he would come to this committee 
next year with a position one way or the 
other on the financing and the central 
control of this very important but very 
difficult problem of the oversea schools. 

Mr. Chairman, it looks as though we 
will bring this to a proper head in the 
bill next year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
Committee has adopted the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon}. 

Mr. Chairman, I also take this time 
to compliment the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Witson] on the work that 
the gentleman has been doing all during 
this session in going into the affairs of 
the military insofar as procurement is 
concerned. The gentleman explained in 
some detail on yesterday just what he 
had been doing and some of the things 
that he had ferretted out are shocking 
to say the least, 

Mr. Chairman, the Mahon amendment 
is a consequence of the findings of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WI. sOoNI. 
I appreciate the fact that the good chair- 
man of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], offered this 
amendment to reduce the bill by $10 
million as a result of Mr. Wilson’s find- 


ings. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The budget is made up 
quite far in advance of the actual pro- 
curement of items. We appropriated 
funds for these radios nearly a year, I 
believe, before they were actually bought 
by competitive bids. The Army did a 
poor job in estimating the cost. Officials 
overestimated the cost of the radios, and 
this is not unusual. It happens from 
time to time. Sometimes the estimate 
is too high and sometimes it is too low. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, of which the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is the ranking 
minority member, had a thorough study, 
a very extensive study, made of procure- 
ment practices last year. As a result of 
these studies there was much interroga- 
tion of the witnesses in order to under- 
take to bring procurement practices into 
line and promote more efficiency. I think 
this is helpful, this is one bit of action, 
which has been taken, but eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of us all is required if 
we are to fulfill our responsibilities in 
undertaking to get a dollar in value for 
a dollar spent. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
He said it happens from time to time. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witson] has the documentary proof 
showing that much of this procurement 
is not done on an honest, honorable, 
businesslike basis. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot shut our 
eyes to this kind of performance by any 
agency. All of us want more than ade- 
quate national defense and no one has 
a higher regard for the military officials 
than do I, but they are not sacrosanct. 
There has been too much underhanded 
purchasing by a lot of civilians as well as 
military people. I was astounded when 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WIL- 
son] and other Members explained in 
the House yesterday some of the things 
that have been going on year after year 
in the procurement branch. Facts are; 
a thorough investigation must be made, 
and let the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. Chairman, I may say that a few 
years ago I was a member of the visiting 
committee to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. I discovered then that the 
cadets at that great Academy had never 
had up to that time any schooling in the 
act of procurement or business admin- 
istration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JENSEN) he was allowed to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, yet 
these same officers later in the service 
spend for the taxpayers of America bil- 
lions upon billions annually. I criticized 
the top Academy officials, after which 
they agreed that there should be teach- 
ing in the art of procurement and busi- 
ness administration in that Academy. 
Since that time they have held classes 
in procurement and business adminis- 
tration. 

I want to say in closing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Subcommittee on Military 
Appropriations has done a good job. It 
is a difficult bill to handle. I had hoped, 
of course, that they would find it in their 
good judgments to reduce the budget 
more. The bill comes to the floor with 
the unanimous approval of every mem- 
ber of that subcommittee. They are 
dedicated Members of Congress and I 
know they have done their very best, and 
I am sure the House will show its ap- 
preciation for that good service when 
the final vote comes on this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to point out 
some of the problems connected with a 
bill of this size and to recount some of 
the actions that have been taken by this 
subcommittee. Some years ago it was 
common practice for the Department to 
submit to the Congress a description of 
their policies in the field of procure- 
ment. It was this subcommittee that set 
out to investigate what the procurement 
practices were. As I recall, about 4 
years ago we had a volume of some 1,200 
or 1,500 pages, and the findings of our 
own investigation in the field of procure- 
ment practices as compared with policies 
was, at the least, most startling. It de- 
veloped that in some instances contracts 
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had been held up at great cost to the 
Government. I recall one was because 
those preparing the specifications needed 
to buy a cowhide and nobody knew how 
to draw one so far as submitting the 
specifications. Not only that, but we 
had examples then where 30,000 foot- 
lockers were procured at a tremendous 
cost and shipped to France and delivered 
to one of the services within some 10 or 
15 miles of where they had some 700 in 
surplus in another service, and we did 
not need but 300 to start with. 

I could go on and on. Suffice it to say 
that when we persuaded General Wilson, 
who was then Secretary of Defense, to 
read these findings, he said, and I quote 
from memory, It makes me sad and mad 
to know I am the head of any such 
Department.” 

From that time on we have, as a com- 
mittee, had investigatious of the pro- 
curement practices of the Department 
of Defense in an effort to keep up with 
what is going on. The example that has 
been brought up here today, and I am 
afraid there are many others of a similar 
nature, is one instance. I am indeed 
glad one has been brought up today and 
I say here and now I feel our subcom- 
mittee should see that all procurement, 
at least where there is not a definitized 
competitive bid, should be investigated 
each and every year. 

Let me show you where some of this 
comes into it and where it is costly. You 
can have a competitive bid but if the 
specifications are drawn so as to fit a 
particular contractor, in effect you do 
not have competitive bidding. Not only 
that, but if you give the contract de- 
velopment to a particular contractor, 
and without any strings on making what 
he develops available to his competi- 
tors, it means in effect that you have set 
up a sole source of contract for the fu- 
ture. So this thing gets into a deep sort 
of place of trying to see that they ac- 
tually do what it reads like they are 
supposed to do. So it does require a con- 
tinuing investigation and I hope that 
our committee will continue to ask for 
and have enough people in order to keep 
current with all of these various aspects 
of procurement which are really essen- 
tial to get true competitive bidding. 
Where the Army has not kept faith with 
the committee on this particular is in 
having made these justifications at the 
time they were doing it one way, and as 
soon as they found out they could get 
this at much less, then they should have 
come to this committee and advised 
them of the change. But again, this is 
a continuing problem; and when the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, said, 
“I am mad and sad to be the head of 
such a Department,” based upon the 
findings of this committee through its 
investigation, it shows the value of those 
investigations. I hope we will keep them 
up in even greater detail in the years 
to come. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
shocked after reading a recent news re- 
lease to the effect that the President 
called on Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara to report within 30 days 
about integration conditions in cities ad- 
jacent to military establishments. 

There is a veiled threat that if such 
cities do not integrate all facilities, then 
such bases will be deactivated. 

This is dangerous. Military bases 
were selected on the basis of what was 
good for the defense effort and not to 
appease minority groups. Some minor- 
ity groups cannot be satisfied. 

This current effort to placate certain 
minority groups has gone entirely too 
far and certainly should not enter into 
the defense effort. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the recently released report 
of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in the Armed Forces is a 
real threat to the usefulness of our mili- 
tary bases. It, in effect, presupposes 
that unless an area near a military base 
is integrated, the people will be punished 
by removal of such base. 

It also calls on military commanders 
to take the lead in these communities in 
desegregation. This, I am sure, is duty 
not contemplated by these military offi- 
cers when they entered the service of 
their country. 

It would seem that we are going to see 
some very unrealistic and repulsive 
measures employed to force communi- 
ties on this issue. 

In a time when we need all of our 
resources and energies in a state of high 
level preparedness, it would be hoped 
that the Congress would take a hard 
look at any such proposals. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 523. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be available for 
the procurement of any article of food, cloth- 
ing, cotton, woven silk and woven silk 
blends, spun silk yarn for cartridge cloth, or 
wool (whether in the form of fiber or yarn 
or contained in fabrics, materials, or manu- 
factured articles) not grown, reprocessed, re- 
used, or produced in the United States or 
its possessions, except to the extent that the 
Secretary of the Department concerned shall 
determine that a satisfactory quality and 
sufficient quantity of any articles of food 
or clothing or any form of cotton, woven silk 
and woven silk blends, spun silk yarn for 
eartridge cloth, or wool grown, reprocessed, 
reused, or produced in the United States or 
its possessions cannot be procured as and 
when needed at United States market prices 
and except procurements outside the United 


States in support of combat operations, pro- 
curements by vessels in foreign waters and 
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emergency procurements or procurements of 
perishable foods by establishments located 
outside the United States for the personnel 
attached thereto: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall preclude the procurement of 
foods manufactured or processed in the 
United States or its possessions: Provided 
further, That no funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the payment of a price 
differential on contracts hereafter made for 
the purpose of relieving economic disloca- 
tions: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this Act shall be used 
except that, so far as practicable, all con- 
tracts shall be awarded on a formally adver- 
tised competitive bid basis to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
ask some questions of the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee, the ge- 
nial gentleman from Texas [Mr. MaHon], 
regarding section 523 which I have asked 
be read in full in order to get it properly 
before the committee. I would like to 
repeat what this section says in its first 
part: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for the procure- 
ment of any article of food, clothing, cotton, 
woven silk and woven silk blends, spun silk 
yarn for cartridge cloth, or wool (whether 
in the form of fiber or yarn or contained in 
fabrics, materials, or manufactured articles) 
not grown, reprocessed, reused, or produced 
in the United States or its possessions, ex- 
cept to the extent that the Secretary of the 
Department concerned shall determine that 
a satisfactory quality and sufficient quantity 
of any articles of food or clothing or any 
form of cotton, woven silk and woven silk 
blends, spun silk yarn for cartridge cloth, or 
wool grown, reprocessed, reused, or reused, 
or produced in the United States or its pos- 
sessions. 


It goes on in this section to recount 
some reasonable exceptions that I think 
are very much in order. You have just 
heard them read. It gives leeway under 
compelling circumstances to the depart- 
ments to make their procurement in the 
best possible way. But I should like to 
have the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee—and I shall offer no amendment at 
this time—explain to us briefly just 
what section 523 does mean. 

Mr. MAHON. Section 523, as the 
gentleman knows, is the “Buy Ameri- 
can” provision in the bill. It has been 
carried in the bill for a good many years. 
As I see it, it is relatively unimportant 
at this time in view of the interpretation 
being given to the basic Buy American 
Act. The basic Buy American Act re- 
quires that procurement shall be made 
in the United States unless certain re- 
quirements exist otherwise. There are 
about four of them. 

Agencies are not required to buy in 
the United States in cases where the 
head of the agency finds that the public 
interest requires an exception from the 
Buy American Act. That is one of the 
loopholes, or exceptions. 

Another is in cases where the head of 
the agency finds that the cost of buying 
American supplies would be unreason- 
able. If the American cost is unreason- 
able, then he is not required to buy 
American. 

There are a couple of other exceptions. 

Under the previous administration, 
the regulation was laid down tha the 
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departments would have to buy Ameri- 
can if they could buy the item domes- 
tically for less than the foreign price 
plus 6 percent. In the event of a de- 
pressed area, or for small business, it 
could be as much as 12 percent. 

has been superseded by another program 
brought about by the outfiow of dollars. 

I have some statistics here that I think 
are rather interesting. From July of 
last year through March of this year, 
a period of 9 months, contracts have 
been awarded for $133 million for do- 
mestic procurement, at an excess cost of 
$37 million above what the same procure- 
ment could be made for outside the 
United States. This has cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers $37 million above the 
price which might have been paid to a 
foreign supplier, but we have saved in 
the outflow of gold dollars $133 million. 

My feeling is, and I believe I am cor- 
rect, that this provision in the law now 
is more or less a repetition of what we 
have done in the past. When this gold 
outflow problem is solved it could be- 
come more important again. However, 
as of now, American procurement is 
being favored even though the cost is 
as much as 75 percent above the foreign 
cost. That would be my general obser- 
vation in regard to this matter. 

I know the gentleman is interested in 
wood and wood products, and rightly so, 
but preference is being given in a very 
big way to domestic producers, and 
should be. We do need to conserve our 
gold. While the costs are very often 
higher by reason of labor comparisons, 
and so forth, I think the additional costs, 
generally speaking, are justified. 

I will insert, at this point, excerpts 
of material from the Department of De- 
fense with respect to current operating 
regulations in this matter: 

FOREIGN PURCHASES 

The bulk of Defense Department pur- 
chases of foreign items consists of items 
which are not sufficiently available in the 
United States and therefore must be pur- 
chased from foreign sources—for instance, 
green coffee, bananas, and certain kinds of 
scientific equipment. 

Where both foreign and domestic items 
are available, in advertised procurements 
award must be made on the lowest acceptable 
bid, without regard to the origin of the item 
offered, in keeping with the “free and full 
competition” requirement of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act (10 U.S.C. 2305(a)). 
The same rule generally is followed in nego- 
tiated procurements unless the procurement 
is restricted to domestic items in pursuance 
of the Defense Department’s current balance- 
of-payments program. In all procurements, 
however, applicable statutory preferences for 
domestic items are observed and foreign 
items are excluded where a statute warrants. 
Such statutes include the Buy American Act, 
the “buy American” rider to the Defense 
Appropriation Act (currently sec. 523 of 
Public Law 87-577), and section 604 (a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act. The Buy Ameri- 
can Act is the only statute of this kind 
which applies generally to all our contracts 
for supplies to be used in the United States. 

The Buy American Act, on its face, was not 
intended to apply where “buying American” 
would result in “unreasonable” costs. Hence 
we are frequently confronted by low foreign 
bids which require a judgment as to whether 
the advantages of buying American are out- 
weighed by the disadvantages of buying at 
more than the lowest available price. Price 
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differentials are prescribed, by Executive 
Order No. 10582, as a guide in making this 
judgment. 


LETTER From Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(PROCUREMENT) 

Your letter to Secretary McNamara re- 
questing clarification of our current pro- 
cedures under the Buy American Act, has 
been referred to this office for reply. 

The Secretary’s memorandum of August 
11, 1962, to which you refer, is an internal 
Department of Defense memorandum which 
establishes procedures for the procurement 
of supplies for use in the United States 
which are subject to the Buy American Act. 
It is one of several memorandums issued by 
Secretary McNamara last summer to estab- 
lish procedures for alleviating the impact of 
Defense expenditures on the Nation’s bal- 
ance of payments, with regard to procure- 
ments of foreign supplies and services, in- 
cluding construction and research and 
development, whether for use inside or out- 
side the United States. Although these pro- 
cedures do not forbid the procurement of 
foreign items, they do make it more difficult 
for foreign items to compete with American 
items for Defense contracts. 

In order to explain the procedures under 
the August 11 memorandum, let us first 
summarize the provisions of the Buy Ameri- 
can Act. The act itself requires that the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall acquire supplies manufactured in 
the United States. There are four exemp- 
tions from this requirement: (1) Supplies 
of a kind not reasonably available in the 
United States; (2) supplies acquired for use 
outside the United States; (3) cases where 
the head of the agency finds that the cost 
of buying American supplies would be un- 
reasonable; and (4) cases where the head of 
the agency finds that the public interest re- 
quires an exception from the buy-American 
requirement. 

On December 17, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower issued Executive Order No. 10582 pre- 
scribing uniform procedures for making the 
“unreasonable cost” determination. Under 
the Executive order, a factor of 6 percent is 
added to each bid for foreign supplies (in- 
cluding transportation and duty) for the 
purpose of evaluating it in comparison with 
domestic bids. The Executive order permits 
use of a higher evaluation factor for the 
benefit of American small business and labor 
surplus area concerns. In the Department 
of Defense, as in a number of other agen- 
cies, a 12-percent factor is prescribed in lieu 
of the 6 percent where such concerns are 
involved. 

The Executive order also permits the de- 
partments and agencies to make further ex- 
ceptions “for reasons of the national inter- 
est,“ such as represented by the present 
adverse balance-of-payments problem. To 
deal with this problem as a priority matter, 
the President last summer formed a Cabinet 
Committee on Balance of Payments, and the 
Bureau of the Budget has undertaken a com- 
prehensive study of the entire problem. This 
study is expected to involve a reassessment 
of Executive Order No. 10582, and of foreign 
procurement policies and operations 
throughout the Government, in the light of 
our balance-of-payments problems, our trade 
relations with other countries, changes in 
international economic conditions, and do- 
mestic economic considerations. 

Under the procedures instituted last sum- 
mer, our purchasing activities continue to 
evaluate bids in accordance with Executive 
Order No. 10582 and the 6- to 12-percent 
rules summarized above. Where this evalua- 
tion indicates award of a contract for 
foreign supplies, however, weight is given to 
the effect which such a procurement would 
have on the international balance of pay- 
ments. This is in keeping with the “na- 
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tional interest” provisions of Executive Order 
No. 10582. The Secretary himself makes the 
determination if the procurement exceeds 
$100,000. For lesser amounts, the decision 
is made at the Secretarial level within the 
Military Departments or the Defense Supply 
Agency. As a result, in a number of cases 
it is decided to procure American supplies 
notwithstanding a price difference in excess 
of 6 or 12 percent. The decisions are made 
case by case. 

The procedures in question are interim in 
nature. They may be modified after the 
Bureau of the Budget study is completed. 
We are, of course, hopeful that the present 
balance-of-payments problem will be of rela- 
tively short duration. But we are also mind- 
ful of the fact that defense commitments 
unavoidably work against a satisfactory 
balance of payments and that it therefore 
behooves the Department of Defense in par- 
ticular to mitigate this effect, insofar as can 
reasonably be done. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. At the outset, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the chair- 
man of this subcommittee for his very 
full answer. I have been very much 
interested in the German steel in the 
famous Panama bridge that runs across 
the Panama Canal and goes no place 
beyond that, and the Japanese mules 
that we have down there because these 
were purchased, as I understand it, ac- 
cording to a formula which made the 
Germans and Japanese the low bidders. 

But, I would like to refresh the mem- 
ory of the committee that the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act was passed a year ago come 
this Friday. Now all of us are interested 
in world trade, I am sure, and the bill 
that passed a year ago was designed to 
increase the possibilities of world trade. 
It greatly expands the President’s pre- 
rogatives to raise or lower tariffs and, yet, 
it was a measure that recognized the 
danger of real harm to certain American 
industries as yet unnamed in the bill a 
year ago. To abrogate this danger, the 
bill included certain extensive provisions 
designed to soften the blow to any of our 
industries that might be sacrificed, in- 
cluding ample unemployment provisions. 
It was an oddity the way the bill was 
handled a year ago. There was much 
said of safeguards and, yet, in my review 
of the debate, I find it difficult to find 
these safeguards and hard to understand 
just exactly what the safeguards really 
are when you come right down to actual 
application. 

I was greatly interested yesterday 
when my colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], a member of 
this subcommittee took the floor, and 
in what I consider an excellent speech, 
had this to say: 

In Europe we see the Common Market, 
The President is even now pleading with the 
Common Market countries to treat us fairly. 
It was the United States which promoted 
and actually created the Common Market 
and made it strong enough for them to 
stand up to us. And now our leaders are 
surprised that they use their new power, 
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which we promoted. We are the ones who 
made them strong enough to keep us out, 
not even asking for any agreement that they 
would treat us fairly, and now we are paying 
the penalty. 


I think it safe to say we have not made 
very much progress in the direction in 
which the Trade Expansion Act was de- 
signed to take us. The bill by its nature 
told American producers they would 
have to share the American market in 
the interest of exchange of trade with 
foreign countries. Well, it is my conten- 
tion that if we are to share the American 
market, we cannot avoid the clear use 
of proper import quotas. 

Today we find that almost all news 
from the Common Market countries, for 
instance, infer indirectly or directly and 
assert a rash of protectionism in the 
very countries where foreign trade is 
most possible. Today we are consider- 
ing a bill which contains a section like 
523, and I am glad to have the explana- 
tion, so ably outlined by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. But, cer- 
tainly, if we are to quit being patsy to 
the rest of the world, if we are to pay any 
attention to the proper needs of our own 
domestic producers, we must let it be 
known that we intend to do our very best 
to protect our own as it is evident that 
other nations are doing for their pro- 
ducers. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] pointed out yesterday, 
we have spent over $100 billion in foreign 
aid—I believe the figure is closer to $120 
billion—and our position in the world is 
worse in many respects than ever be- 
fore. And, as Mr. WITTEN pointed 
out, according to the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Aid, we are borrowing money to- 
day from the very nations that we are 
helping. Certainly, it is time to be fac- 
tual and to write our laws in ink instead 
of in water and tell the rest of the world 
that we are out to protect our own 
Americans who have been so generous 
to the rest of the world. 

In full committee, as everyone on the 
Committee on Appropriations knows, I 
attempted to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 523 to include wood and wood 
products as well as food and clothing, 
but was voted down. 

I do not intend, as I have said, to offer 
at this time this amendment again. But 
I do want to bring this matter to the 
attention of the Committee of the Whole 
House, because I believe the time has 
come to review everything in our inter- 
national relations, including whatever 
ground rules we may wish to consider in 
the field of foreign trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
particularly an avid sponsor of the slo- 
gan of “Buy American.” I would prefer 
a system of quotas so that our producers 
know exactly what part of our market 
must be shared with other countries. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that a cur- 
sory reading of the rest of section 523, 
which you heard read, implies just that. 
I do hope, however, that when the mili- 
tary construction bill comes before us it 
will include some section that will be 
reassuring to our American people. I 
would hope that section 523 of this bill 
before us be rewritten so as to cover 
wood and wood products, china, clay 
pipe, and any one of a long list of com- 
modities produced so well in this coun- 
try. 


I believe this could be done in general 
terms shorter and more explicitly than 
set out in the section of the bill now be- 
fore us. Again, I agree with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN], when he said yesterday: 

I thoroughly believe that this Nation of 
ours needs to change its overall international 
policy in the defense of our country, and 
I will tell you why. In the name of making 
the world safe for democracy, we are doing 
directly the opposite. We are busy making 
people knuckle under to central governments 
of our choosing. 


And, I must add, of our own making. 

Mr. Chairman, I do trust that these 
measures which have been recounted by 
the Chairman will be brought up to date, 
and that we will really have some pro- 
tection for the American producer in the 
United States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 5 
minutes which has been allocated to me. 
I simply want to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maxon], or 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp], if the question of Amer- 
ican-patented drugs was considered to 
be listed as articles for procurement un- 
der section 523. I do this not only in 
view of the excellent statement which 
has been made by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan], including the 
statement of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], yesterday, but be- 
cause as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services we discussed this ques- 
tion with the Secretary of Defense. The 
Secretary of Defense has constantly said 
that he is required to make the best buy, 
including tariffs, including transporta- 
tion costs, and every other means such 
as have been delineated here. But I do 
this especially because of our outflow of 
gold and our imbalance of payments sit- 
uation, and our “buy American” stand, 
as well as the excellent general remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], which were made in his original 
reply to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Chairman, it would certainly seem 
to me that where drugs have been de- 
veloped with research, some of which 
have been developed on the basis of 
grants from our research institutions and 
the Public Health Service and much by 
private enterprise, in order to develop 
such things as the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics; I feel that we should limit the 
Secretary of Defense—or our procuring 
agencies—from going to foreign com- 
panies, for example, a packaging agency 
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in Italy, and rebuying it, even though at 
a lower cost to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not do this, 
we will not protect our genius in as- 
sembly in this country or our research 
and development in which we have a 
large investment. 

I wonder if the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maxon], would care to comment on 
this, and I would ask the gentleman if 
he would be adverse to including drugs 
in these articles for procurement? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would say to my friend that this 
matter was explored in the hearings 
and also explored in other discussions 
with officials of the Department of De- 
fense. 

As the gentleman knows, the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not buy drugs 
overseas unless they are bought at a 
very great savings. In many instances, 
the cost of domestic drugs is several 
hundred percent above the cost of drugs 
which can be produced overseas. Any 
drugs that are bought overseas are 
checked very carefully for compliance 
with quality and purity standards. We 
have been assured that they measure 
up to our standards and in some in- 
stances are in excess of the standards 
which we require for our own drugs. 

I believe that out of the approximately 
$60 million spent for procurement of 
drugs, about $5 million has been spent 
overseas. This is an off-the-cuff figure 
and I do not recall at the moment the 
precise circumstance and the precise 
numbers. 

This means that less than 10 percent 
of the drugs are being purchased over- 
seas. In some cases the companies in- 
volved perhaps do not have patent rights. 
If they do have patent rights, they have 
to pay a small royalty which would be 
infinitesimal as far as the overall cost 
is concerned. 

We have undertaken to sympatheti- 
cally consider this matter. I can under- 
stand the position of the drug people. 
I do not think there is too much concern 
over this insignificant oversea amount 
of purchase, but they just do not want 
it to get out of hand. I do not believe 
it will get out of hand. The cost of 
drugs is rather high in this country, as 
we all know. 

Mr. HALL. Would not the gentleman 
agree, it is because of the research and 
development that we put into that 
matter? 

Mr. MAHON. That is, of course, in- 
volved in the costs. I believe the Buy 
American Act itself does apply to the 
purchase of drugs. The procurement 
overseas is being held, I would say, to 
more or less of a minimum. 

Mr. HALL. I certainly want to make 
it clear I am not speaking on behalf of 
any drug company or pharmaceutical 
manufacturer. I have no association 
with them. I am speaking in the in- 
terest of the armed services and the 
American GI. I am not quite sure that 
we have always been in every instance 
careful to see that these repackaged 
drugs or synthesized drugs, at best under 
our research and development program 
and in violation of our American patents, 
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are up to the standards we would have if 
they were made American, bought 
American, and packaged American. 

Mr. MAHON. We share the gentle- 
man’s concern that these standards be 
maintained at a high level and that 
wherever possible the procurement be in 
the United States. 

Mr. HALL. As one who attended the 
World Health Organization, XV Assem- 
bly in Geneva, we should bear in mind 
that Italy does not cooperate in the mat- 
ter of so-called Geneva patent rights of 
the world. We must be sure that our 
standards are high if we are going to 
feed these drugs into American GI's. I 
hope we may in the future be able to in- 
clude drugs in US. articles of procure- 
ment. 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to pro- 
long this argument. I have had the op- 
portunity of appearing before this House 
on a number of occasions and speaking 
out for the American pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and the American drug industry 
and against the rape of our patent sys- 
tem. I think I can explain to you ex- 
actly what is going on in connection with 
this program of procurement of military 
drugs. 

It means just about this. First, most 
drugs are developed here in the United 
States of America. They are developed 
by painstaking, expensive research 
means. After they are developed and 
the formula is perfected, they are pat- 
ented by our Patent Office. As a result 
of that, of course, the developer of such 
pharmaceutical products has the exclu- 
sive right to make that drug, or license its 
manufacture to other makers. 

What has happened in connection with 
military drug purchases? The statement 
that the good gentleman from Missouri 
made, as well as the gentleman from 
Washington and others who expressed 
interest in “buy American“ also applies 
to drugs. 

What has really happened is that our 
Government in the interest of saving a 
few dollars in money has been willing 
to go to Italy, principally, and buy drugs 
that have actually been developed from 
stolen formulas of U.S. drug manufac- 
turers. Our Government has com- 
pounded this lack of ethics by the pur- 
chase of these drugs. It is commonsense 
that the Italian manufacturer can un- 
dersell the American manufacturer, be- 
cause he pays only a fraction of the 
wages paid by our American pharmaceu- 
tical companies. Also he does not have 
the expense of developing the drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for these few 
minutes merely to express my concern 
and my complete regret that the com- 
mittee did not see fit to include some 
sort of provisions in this appropriation 
act to prevent this rape of our American 
patent system. I do want to say I 
studied your committee hearings very 
carefully and I commend the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] for his devel- 
opment of this problem. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I will be very hap- 
py to yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to say that the 
gentleman from Indiana has been very 
diligent in connection with this problem. 
He has discussed it with me on a number 
of occasions and, as a result of his great 
interest, I have had some meetings with 
some people in the Pentagon and dis- 
cussed the problem with them. We had 
certain hearings, and certain informa- 
tion was developed. We realize this is a 
serious situation, and we are grateful for 
the contribution of the gentleman from 
Indiana, even though we have not un- 
dertaken to place a limitation in the bill. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you for your remarks and I am 
happy for your contribution but, I must 
say that the figure given a moment ago 
during the gentleman’s discussion with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
would be obviously wrong because I think 
General McNamara testified that the 
Federal Government was saving some- 
thing like $12 million a year in pur- 
chasing foreign-made drugs. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the figures I have on that 
are not related to a particular year and 
I shall take the necessary steps to relate 
them to a particular time. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BRAY. Would it not be true, if 
the drug manufacturers in the United 
States spent no money for research but 
merely stole patents from other countries 
they would be able to sell their drugs 
fairly cheaply? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That is exactly 
right, but other nations develop few new 
drugs. 

Mr. BRAY. What they are doing to- 
day is encouraging other countries to 
take the American know-how gained by 
experimentation year after year and 
through the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in research for the 
purpose of making a cheaper product. 
That is what is happening, is it not? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That is exactly 
the situation that now exists, and our 
Government should not be in the posi- 
tion of encouraging the purchase of these 
pirated formulas and drugs made from 
them by foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. BRAY. If that would be contin- 
ued far enough the American manufac- 
turers may be discouraged from continu- 
ing and going into more research. Is 
that true? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That is very true. 
May I say further to the gentleman that 
I talked to a member of an Italian drug 
manufacturing company and he ex- 
pressed the same interest and said he 
hoped that the Italian Parliament would 
put in patent laws because, as I recall 
it, and this is from memory only, ex- 
actly two new drugs have been developed 
in Italy in the last 5 years. 

Mr. BRAY. It appears to me it is a 
very sad situation in America when our 
military command is taking steps to dis- 
courage research and development in 
drugs. 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I say I am just as 
incensed as the gentleman is. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MAHON. In March and April, 
and specifically in the hearings on page 
1078 in part 4, I find some clarification 
of the $12 million to which the gen- 
tleman refers. The $12 million saving 
was for a 4-year period, I believe, from 
December 1959 to date. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. But may I say in my opinion 
this $12 million so-called saving would 
have been much more than paid back 
by the loss of jobs by American working- 
men in the pharmaceutical industry and 
it would certainly have averted a great 
loss to our companies. Then we must 
consider the great loss of revenue to our 
Government in the form of both cor- 
porate and individual tax by the result- 
ant loss of employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and two Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 538. None of the funds provided herein 
shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant 
for the conduct of a research project an 
amount for indirect expenses in connection 
with such project in excess of 25 per cen- 
tum of the direct costs. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, from 
time to time during the debate on the 
defense bill, reference has been made to 
the program of tactical aircraft for the 
Air Force. A few words of clarification 
are in order. 

The only tactical fighter in the Air 
Force procurement program for fiscal 
year 1964 is the F-4C aircraft. This is, 
for all practical purposes, the same plane 
developed and used by the Navy. 

The bill recommends approximately 
$1.4 billion for the various versions of 
this aircraft. We made an overall 1-per- 
cent economy reduction in all procure- 
ment funds, but aside from that no 
change was made in the program au- 
thorized by the Congress for the Air 
Force tactical fighter F-4C or the Navy 
fighter F—4B. 

Included in the total request were 
funds for the procurement of reconnais- 
sance versions of the F-4 fighter aircraft. 
This is designated as the RF-4 aircraft. 
It is the basic F-4 aircraft modified to in- 
clude additional electronic equipment 
and sensors. This reconnaissance ver- 
sion is not as far advanced in the de- 
velopment cycle as the fighter aircraft. 
It is encountering developmental prob- 
lems, particularly with reference to the 
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complex electronic equipment. Con- 
tracts for programs authorized in prior 
years have not been definitized and letter 
contracts are still being used. 

The program before the committee re- 
quested $305,500,000 for the Air Force 
for this reconnaissance aircraft. We 
recommend a reduction of $25 million, 
primarily, as stated in the committee re- 
port, to slow down the procurement 
process, including purchase of spare 
parts pending development of firmer de- 
signs and specifications. Nothing is 
much more expensive than producing an 
aircraft that has to undergo multitudi- 
nous changes. Itis also quite well known 
that one of the major problems we have 
faced is the procurement of excess spare 
parts. Spare parts based on bad or in- 
adequate designs are probably worthless. 
I doubt that the action of the committee 
will result in the deletion of a single air- 
craft in the fiscal year 1964 program. It 
may be that the reduction made could 
mean the postponement in the purchase 
of 7 aircraft out of a program of 115. 
This slight reduction of numbers could 
enable the Air Force to purchase the 
same number or more aircraft in future 
years at lower unit costs when the de- 
sign and specifications become firm. 
The funds approved in the bill for tac- 
tical aircraft will improve decidedly the 
ability of the Air Force to provide tac- 
tical support for combat ready divisions. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to address a question to the com- 
mittee. It was recently brought to my 
attention that under the procurement 
policies of the Defense Department con- 
tracts were let, as they probably should 
be, on the basis of competitive bids. 
However, in some instances, the lower 
bidder has been a foreign supplier and 
has taken work from areas which under 
other programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been designated as areas of 
low employment. 

My question to the committee is 
whether they have any information of 
any coordination between the Defense 
Department and any other part of the 
Federal Government concerning whether 
a contract would take work, unneces- 
sarily, from an area of low employment 
and thereby in effect cost the Govern- 
ment more money, although not neces- 
Sarily because of defense procurement. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not positive I un- 
derstand fully the inquiry of my friend 
from Ohio. My understanding is that 
the letting of contracts at a higher price 
is not made in an area because such 
area is an area of unemployment and in 
a depressed economic condition. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand that insofar as contracts within 
the country are concerned, but the ques- 
tion basically is addressed to the award 
of procurement contracts in areas of un- 
employment as contrasted to foreign 
countries. The case that I specifically 
have in mind is one where a supplier 
in this country was underbid, by a small 
amount, by a foreign bidder. The con- 
tract was awarded to the foreign bidder 
even though the domestic manufacturer 
was in an ARA county, designated as an 
unemployment county. 
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Mr. MAHON. Was this in connection 
with a defense contract? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Yes, sir; 
it was. 

Mr. MAHON. In view of the fact that 
the Department of Defense is paying as 
much as 50 or 75 percent more in order 
to “buy American” I am unable to under- 
stand this situation unless it happened 
prior to the institution of this more rigid 
“buy American” program in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The old system, which 
I believe was announced in 1954, would 
call for a 6-percent differential, or a 12- 
percent differential if a depressed area 
in the United States were involved. 
That has been more or less superseded 
by a much more liberal program looking 
toward “buy American.” 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Is it true that the gentle- 
man is referring to a case where a Ca- 
nadian company obtained the contract as 
against an American company? And 
will the gentleman say whether or not 
the regulation to which he referred would 
be applicable in the case of Canada? 

Mr. MAHON. Generally speaking, as 
far as I know, the buy-American policy 
at this time would be applied to that sit- 
uation despite the fact that procure- 
ments might be possible in Canada at 
a much lower level. We would pay prob- 
ably as much as 75 percent more in order 
to buy American. I am only quoting 
what has been provided to me by our 
procurement people. Generally speak- 
ing, this seems to be the regulation which 
applies, but there is no strict law on this 
subject and there may be exceptions of 
which I have no knowledge. 

Mr. BOW. I have been advised that 
this buy-American program would not 
apply in the same manner in Canada as 
it does in the United States. I think if 
this is true we ought to get it out in the 
open and take a look at it, because here 
you have employees of the firm the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. 
Botton] has been talking about who 
have been put out of work. If you figure 
the income tax of the corporation, the 
income tax of the individuals in that 
plant, the transportation tax, and ship- 
ping, it would not be any lower. 

May I also say that in my opinion there 
is a real security risk here. They ship 
this very important part of a submarine 
into a Canadian plant, where there is 
the possibility that it would be very easy 
to determine the depth of our sub- 
marines. I think this is a very danger- 
ous thing. I would hope the committee 
would certainly investigate this as well 
as the employment feature, which is a 
very serious situation, which the gentle- 
man has called to your attention. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentlemen from Ohio for 
the statements they have made. Of 
course I can, with the committee, look 
into this matter with a view to promoting 
our best interests. I shall do so. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the distinguished Chairman and my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Bow] for helping me bring this whole 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have long 
been critical of the practice of obtain- 
ing U.S. Government equipment and 
supplies from foreign sources, and I 
have now come upon a case that illus- 
trates the utter folly of such a course of 
action. 

This case involves the construction of 
parts for our submarines and the nature 
of these parts is such that an enemy can 
deduce the depth to which our subs can 
dive as well as other matters in the 
realm of security information by know- 
ing the specifications of the parts. I 
find that these parts are being manufac- 
tured abroad. 

As usual in these cases, the granting 
of defense contracts to foreign firms in- 
volves the loss of employment for Ameri- 
can men. We constantly hear that 
unemployment is our No. 1 na- 
tional problem, yet the administration 
goes blithely on its way closing down 
American firms by permitting buying of 
Government equipment in foreign lands. 

In this case, however, the situation is 
critical because the company in question 
is the only one that can do the job. If 
it shuts down, and if emergency condi- 
tions cut off our foreign supply, we will 
be unable to produce the vital parts of 
our submarines formerly produced in 
Ohio. 

I wish to discuss this case in consid- 
erable detail, and relate to you the his- 
tory of the firm in question. 

This Ohio corporation started work 
for the U.S. Navy in 1928 when it sent 
two men to the central drafting office in 
Brooklyn to mark up drawings showing 
the size and type of weld required on 
weldments. 

In 1929 to 1931 this company re- 
designed deck handling equipment, 
winches, hoists, wildcats, and so forth, 
so that they could be fabricated from 
wrought steel instead of castings. It 
built the equipment for about six 
cruisers, such as the Portland, Indianap- 
olis, and the Savannah. 

In 1935 this Ohio corporation took 
over the fabrication of Monel water 
boxes from the Burley-Morris Co. of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard. They produced water boxes 
for the Navy from then until the end of 
World War II, making over 7,600 sets 
for all of the capital ships. They did 
this without a rejection or failure. 

In 1941 the firm began the fabrication 
of welded valve bodies, airports, deaerat- 
ing tanks, and folding anchors. 

In 1942 it began the manufacture of 
welded salt water lines from copper- 
nickel, and during the war produced 
some 900 miles for naval vessels, This 
firm was instrumental in developing the 
change from 70-30 to 90-10 copper-nickel 
for these salt water lines. This resulted 
in a large dollar savings to the Navy and 
Defense Department, 

From 1941 to 1946 the company pro- 
duced for the Navy $31,500,000 worth of 
fabricated alloy component parts with- 
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out failure and returned in taxes and 
renegotiation approximately $13,500,000. 
All of this work was produced on fixed 
price bids. All required facilities were 
furnished without the aid of the Govern- 
ment. On the basis of competitive 
bidding the Navy saved millions of 
dollars. 

During World War II the firm was 
awarded the Navy E“ and four stars 
for efficiency in production by the Navy. 
It also received a plaque from the War 
Finance Committee of the Mahoning 
Valley Industrial Council in recognition 
of outstanding effort in the sale of the 
highest dollar volume of war savings 
bonds per employee—by industrial or- 
ganizations having less than 1,000 em- 
ployees. This firm won all seven drives. 

From 1951 to 1954 the company pro- 
duced radar masts and periscope tubes 
of bimetal construction, saving the Navy 
large sums of money. According to the 
Navy’s own statement, $2,566,700 was 
saved on one contract. 

From 1958 through 1962 this Ohio out- 
fit has been very active in the building 
of components for submarines. During 
these 5 years it has done a total of $17,- 
590,000 business with the following ship- 
yards: 

New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N.J. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagou- 
la, Miss. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass. 

Electric Boat Division, Groton, Conn. 
8 ge Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 

alif. 

Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Va. 

The items produced for these yards 
are; 

First. Complete sets of torpedo tubes 
and ejection pumps. 

Second. Antenna masts: (a) ECM/DF, 
(b) IFF/UHF, (c) AT-317 BRR, (d) Puff 
sonars, (e) AN/WRA-2, (f) Streamlined 
fairings, (g) AN/BPQ. 

Third. Module shields. 

Fourth. Snorkel exhaust and intake 


masts. 

Fifth. Accumulators—1,200-, 2,400, 
3,600-cubic-inch sizes. 

Sixth. Guidance capsule containers. 

Seventh. Periscope tubes and fairings. 

Eighth. Trash ejectors. 

Ninth. Signal ejectors. 

Tenth. High pressure vent and supply 
tanks. 

Eleventh. Stern and power diving cyl- 
inders and controls. 

Twelfth. Welded copper nickel pipe 
and tubing. 
ge Welded copper nickel fit- 

8. 

This material was produced for the 

submarines listed below: 
SSB(N) SUBMARINES 


Electric Boat, March 17, 1961, SSB 
(N) 623, SSB(N) 626. 

Mare Island, September 7, 1961, SSB 
(N)619, SSBCN) 624; January 2, 1963, 
SSB(N) 642. 

Newport News, October 23, 1958, SSB 
(N)601; October 3, 1959, SSB(N) 609, 
SSB(N) 611; August 23, 1960, SSBCN) 

crx—740 
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618; March 6, 1961, SSB(N)622, SSB 
(N) 625; August 31, 1961, SSB(N) 627, 
SSB(N) 630; July 5, 1962, SSB(N) 641; 
November 23, 1962, 644. 

SS(N) SUBMARINES 


Bethlehem, September 4, 1962, SSN) 
638. 
Electric Boat, October 8, 1960, SS(N) 
613, SSN) 614, SS(N) 615. 

Ingalls, September 9, 1959, SS(N) 596, 
SS(N) 607; October 18, 1960, SS (N) 621. 

New York Shipbuilding, August 15, 
1957, SS(N)582; September 22, 1959, 
SS(N) 603, SS(N)604; July 14, 1960, 
SS(N) 612. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, February 8, 
1962, training program; February 12, 
1963, training program—Pearl Harbor. 

The Ohio corporation received this 
volume of business because it was com- 
petitive with competition and capable of 
producing the items when they were re- 
quired. 

PRESENT 

In 1962 more of the attack type sub- 
marines were authorized by Congress. 
Listed below are the submarines and the 
yard who received the contract to build 
them. 


Contract 
SSN) Received contract price of 
ship 
637 | Electric Boat 
638 | Bethlehem sau 
639 | Ingalls. .-......----- 500, 
46 | Portsmouth Naval Shipyard - 
647 | New York Shipbuilding....___.._| 33, 500,000 
648 lis. 29, 985, 000 
649 33, 500, 000 
650 31, 441, 318 
651 26, 550, 000 
652 29, 985, 935 
653 20, 550, 000 


These submarines are believed to be 
identical, and it is assumed that the dif- 
ference can be accounted for by the de- 
sire to divide the work and by the vary- 
ing costs in the different yards. As of 
this writing the Ohio company has been 
awarded the torpedo tubes for the 
SS(N) 638—Bethlehem—ship. Canadian 
Vickers have been awarded the torpedo 
tubes for the SS (N 637—Electric Boat 
SS(N)639—Ingalls—and one more set 
for Ingalls, not assigned to a ship as yet. 

COSTS 


The Ohio company cannot be com- 
petitive when it must compete with for- 
eign countries whose average labor rate 
is approximately one-half of the rate in 
Ohio. The following figures were com- 
piled from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Canada, for the year 1962. These 
figures are based upon production work- 
ers in heavy manufacturing industry. 
Using Youngstown as an example, we 
find: 


These figures do not take into consid- 
eration a comparison of the burden rate, 
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which will run correspondingly higher in 
Ohio. 

The present price of the Ohio firm for 
one complete shipset of torpedo tubes is 
as follows: 


Raw materials $175, 000 
Purchased parts and outside labor__ 50, 000 
Our labor, burden and adminis- 
Waves —— — — eee 125, 000 
Anticipated proſit 25, 000 
T 375, 000 


Canadian Vickers have quoted $299,- 
300 per shipset for torpedo tubes and will 
probably quote the same to the other 
yards. Using the present exchange dif- 
ferential and the difference in wages be- 
tween Montreal and Youngstown and 
equal comparison of costs would show 
Canadian Vickers at a higher price: 
Saws - price... <2. .._ ses bceeee 
Exchange differential (7 percent) — 21, 000 
Difference in labor (one-half our 


r eect 62, 500 
6 382, 800 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


This firm is in an area classified as 
class D in unemployment. This is the 
classification as established by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Class D is a 
rating between 6 and 8.9 percent unem- 
ployment. The average of the State of 
Ohio is 4.2 percent and the average of 
the United States is 5.6 percent. The sit- 
uation will grow much worse in Ohio if 
this firm and its suppliers shut down. 


DANGERS 


The Ohio company is now considered 
a major source for a vital part of mili- 
tary production, principally torpedo 
tubes and antenna masts for submarines. 
It has spent over $300,000 in special tool- 
ing, jigs, and engineering to equip its 
plant for torpedo tube production. If 
the torpedo tube orders are placed in a 
foreign country, it will become necessary 
for this company to find new products. 
If the Ohio company goes out of the pro- 
duction of torpedo tubes there will not be 
a company in the United States tooled 
up for the production of this product. 
This is a bad feature for national de- 
fense protection. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the recent Canadian legislation imposing 
special high taxes on U.S. investments in 
Canada. The legislation is designed to 
discourage U.S. companies from buying 
or investing in Canadian companies. I 
submit, as a supplement, a copy of the 
article listed in the Wall Street Journal 
of Monday, June 17, 1963. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This Ohio firm has never hesitated to 
give the Navy or the Government its very 
best and its record of performance will 
stand up creditably with any contractor 
producing naval material over these 
years. 

The Government is constantly stating 
that it is trying to protect labor and im- 
prove the standards of labor. This is an 
opportunity to help protect some of our 
citizens. 

I wish to point out that it is not only 
this small company that is being jeop- 
ardized, but there are thousands of other 
companies in exactly the same situation. 
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They do not mind competition from 
American companies—it is good for all. 
Ohio, however, cannot compete against 
such a large wage differential. 

From the Wall Street Journal] 


CANADIAN CURBS ON INVESTMENTS From U.S. 

Carry OUT A CAMPAIGN PLEDGE OF LIBERALS 

Orrawa.—Prime Minister Pearson’s Lib- 
eral government was carrying through with 
a little-noticed campaign pledge when it im- 
posed new restrictions on U.S. ownership of 
Canadian industry. 

It was also putting teeth into an issue 
first raised by the opposition Conservative 
Party more than 5 years ago. 

Mr. Pearson’s budget, announced last week, 
set new bars to U.S. investment with two 
special taxes. One imposed a 30-percent levy 
on the sale of Canadian companies, large 
blocks of Canadian stocks, to nonresidents. 
The other put a surcharge on dividends 
paid by companies less than 25 percent 
owned by Canadians. 

These taxes, under the Canadian parlia- 
mentary system, go into effect immediately, 
even before they are formally approved. The 
budget can be set aside only by a parlia- 
mentary vote of no confidence in the gov- 
ernment. Such a vote, which would dis- 
solve Parliament, is unlikely now. 

United States involvement in Canadian in- 
dustry had never been a serious issue in Ca- 
nadian politics until the 1957 parliamentary 
campaign, when the Conservatives ended 22 
years of Liberal party rule and advanced 
John G. Diefenbaker to Prime Minister. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, in his campaign, had 
talked of the “Americanization” of Canadian 
industry and the need to return Canadian 
business to Canadian control, Mr. Diefen- 
baker, however, did little to disturb the 
existing relationship. 

Walter Gordon, the Liberal Party’s new Fi- 
nance Minister, raised the issue anew this 
past spring, but it was largely unheard. 
Most ears during the campaign were at- 
tuned to the battle between Mr. Diefen- 
baker and Mr. Pearson on whether U.S. nu- 
clear arms should be allowed on Canadian 
soil. 

Mr. Gordon, a Toronto accountant and 
business consultant, had restated many Con- 
servative arguments in advocating a halt to 
the U.S. encroachment in Canada’s economy. 
Canadian subsidiaries, it was argued, 
couldn’t bid against their U.S. parents for 
foreign business, thus hurting Canada’s bal- 
ance of payments. Canadian officials, too, 
couldn’t advance to top management posts 
at U.S. companies, it was argued. In addi- 
tion, most research work was done in the 
United States by the parent companies, de- 
priving Canadian scientists, engineers, and 
technicians of needed work. 

The Liberal Finance Minister, in his budg- 
et message of Thursday night, argued that 
foreign capital is welcome in Canada. But 
he implied there must be limits, which may 
already have been exceeded. He noted, for 
example, that 57 percent of Canada’s manu- 
facturing, 75 percent of its oil and natural 
gas industry, and 61 percent of its mining 
already is controlled by nonresidents. 

During the past 10 years, he added, Cana- 
dian interest and dividend payments to non- 
residents have exceeded income from non- 
residents by $4.2 billion. 

Mr. Gordon proposed to halt the Ameri- 
canization” by imposing a 30-percent tax, 
starting immediately on the sale of Canadian 
companies or the bulk of their assets, to 
nonresidents. The tax also was applied to 
blocks of stock purchased on exchanges 
when the sale to a single account exceeded 
$50,000 in one day. 

The Finance Minister’s budget also re- 
arranged taxes on dividends to put a heavier 
burden on companies controlled by out- 
siders. The budget cut the tax on dividends 
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paid to nonresidents by companies that are 
at least 25 percent owned by Canadians; the 
rate was reduced to 10 percent from 15 per- 
cent. But the tax remained at 15 percent 
for companies with less than 25 percent 
Canadian ownership. And the rate for these 
companies will go up to 20 percent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, unless these companies become 
25 percent owned by Canadians. 

One sweetener, however, was provided for 
U.S. tax-exempt investors, such as pension 
funds. The budget provides that nonresi- 
dent investors free of income tax in their 
own country aren’t subject to tax in Canada. 
The exclusion is specifically intended to bol- 
ster sale of Canadian debt securities to tax- 
exempt foundations and funds in the United 
States and overseas. 

Many Canadian business leaders were non- 
committal, at least publicly, on the plan 
until they have had an opportunity to study 
it more closely. The plan, however, was 
believed to have been responsible for a flurry 
of selling of Canadian dollars in foreign ex- 
change markets Friday morning. 

The selling pushed the price of the Cana- 
dian dollar to as low as 92.59 cents in U.S. 
money from 92.68 cents on Thursday. But 
the price advanced later in the day, presum- 
ably on support buying by the Bank of Can- 
ada. The Canadian dollar closed at 92.69 
U.S. cents, slightly above the previous day's 
close. 

One immediate response on the Liberal 
government’s plan came from Eric W. 
Kaerans, president of the Montreal and Cana- 
dian stock exchanges. “Attempts to penalize 
American investment for the reluctance of 
Canadians to invest will prove damaging to 
our growth and reputation,” he deciared. 
He was especially critical of the 30-percent 
“takeover” tax, which he insisted will 
“greatly weaken Canadian stock exchanges.” 

In the United States, some initial comment 
was mixed. Senator AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, said the Canadian Government is 
“making a mistake in discouraging U.S. in- 
vestment,“ according to the Associated Press. 
Senator Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, said “it 
is within the sovereign right of Canada” to 
determine her own economic policy. 

Comment on phases ofthe Canadian budg- 
et, both in Canada and the United States, 
also was mixed. 

The budget overall called for spending of 
$6,845 million and revenue of $6,280 million 
for a deficit of $565 million, in the year end- 
ing next March 31. The deficit this past year 
was $752 million. 

In addition to the provisions affecting U.S. 
investments, the budget also specified that: 

Corporations will be required to move their 
taxpaying period forward by 2 months, add- 
ing $220 million of nonrecurring tax revenue 
through March 31, 1966. 

Government tax agents will crack down on 
so-called dividend stripping, that is, the pay- 
ment of undistributed earnings to stockhold- 
ers by various methods that escape taxation. 

The income tax law was amended to re- 
move some tax henetfis under lease-option 
agreements, under which a company leases 
properties with the option to buy. Another 
amendment was directed at the purchase of 
deficit companies by other concerns that 
want to apply the losses as tax credits against 
income from other businesses. 

Business tax deductions for entertainment 
expenses will be sharply curtailed to elimi- 
nate so-called abuses in expense-account liv- 
ing. One new rule disallows deductions for 
automobiles costing more than $5,000. 

The il-percent sales tax was extended to 
building materials, production machinery, 
and equipment except those used in farming 
and fishing. 

The Government also announced it will 
pay a bonus, equal to 50 percent of a worker's 
pay or $75 a week, whichever is less, to all 
companies that add qualified extra workers 
this winter. The workers have to be 45 years 
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old or older, out of work 6 of the past 9 
months and not be in receipt of unemploy- 
ment pay or pensions. The employer, to 
qualify for the bonus, also has to give the 
worker approved training in a new skill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 539. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conversion 
of naval vessels, not to exceed $352,752,400 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in privately owned shipyards. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BALDWIN 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BALDWIN: On 
page 43, line 11, after the period, add the 
following sentence: In the allocation of 
contracts for ship construction, repair, al- 
teration and conversion, the Secretary of 
Defense shall give consideration to the im- 
portance of preserving an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base of operating shipyards, both pub- 
lic and private, with skilled employees, on 
the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast and the 
gulf coast. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is simply to 
make a statement of the intent of the 
Members of this body that there shall be 
consideration given by the Secretary of 
Defense in awarding future contracts, 
whether they are for construction, con- 
version, repair, or alteration, to the 
maintenance of a mobilization base of 
operating shipyards on all coasts. Cer- 
tainly this has been the intent of our 
country throughout the years past. We 
recognize the problem that there could 
always be some unfortunate event that 
might happen to the Panama Canal in 
times of emergency. 

Therefore, it might take a long time 
for ships to get from one coast to the 
other. The purpose of this amendment 
is just to spell out the legislative intent 
on the part of this body, that when the 
Secretary of Defense has future con- 
tracts to make, one of the factors he 
should give consideration to—not the 
only factor but one of the factors—is 
that he should give consideration to the 
importance of maintaining a mobiliza- 
tion base of operating shipyards on each 
of our coasts. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. The amendment makes 
reference to the maintenance of neces- 
sary mobilization reserve. We do need a 
mobilization reserve. I do not believe 
there is reference made here to Hawaii 
and the Great Lakes area in the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but I do not think 
there is any doubt but that all of these 
factors will be taken into consideration 
in connection with this problem. I 
would regret to see the bill further 
amended in connection with this highly 
difficult problem because the language in 
the committee bill gives the Navy con- 
siderable latitude, and I do not think we 
would want to alter that. I think the 
general purpose of the gentleman from 
California will be achieved. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. It is not my desire to 
make this amendment exclusive of any 
area. In other words, this was not in- 
tended to exclude Hawaii. In my opin- 
ion, the Pacific coast covers Hawaii so 
far as this amendment is concerned be- 
cause Hawaii borders on the Pacific like- 
wise. So this does not intend to ex- 
clude any area. If I understand the 
chairman of the committee correctly, 
even though he has reserved a point of 
order to this amendment, it is the intent 
of the committee that the Secretary of 
Defense in the future should give con- 
sideration to the importance of preserv- 
ing a balance in the mobilization base on 
all of our coasts. Is that an accurate 
statement? 

Mr. MAHON. I think that is a fair 
statement. We should have a balance 
of mobilization reserve appropriately dis- 
tributed in the various shipbuilding 
areas on our coastlines. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I would 
like to suggest that the Great Lakes be 
very carefully thought about, and con- 
sidered. We have just recently had a 
disappointing verdict from the Depart- 
ment of Defense that they are not in- 
terested in any of the shipbuilding yards 
and installations of that nature on the 
Great Lakes, I trust the chairman of 
the committee will go into that matter 
rather seriously. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORD. Just to clarify a point. 

The 35-65 formula in fiscal year 1963 
and again in fiscal year 1964 is aimed at 
achieving a proper mobilization base on 
all coasts including the Great Lakes. I 
want this clearly understood on the rec- 
ord that 35-65 does achieve that ob- 
jective. I hope the gentleman by his 
amendment is not seeking to modify the 
35-65 formula. He is seeking to be sure 
to clarify policy, but does the gentleman 
agree that this proposed amendment 
language does not modify the 35-65 
doctrine? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The purpose of my 
amendment is not to modify any lan- 
guage in the bill. It is purely to specify 
the intention of this body to maintain a 
balanced mobilization base on all coasts 
including the Great Lakes. 

Mr. FORD. But you are not seeking by 
this amendment to modify the language 
in the committee report? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am not seeking to 
modify the language in the committee 
report. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, on the 
basis of the assurance given by the chair- 
man and the ranking member of the com- 
mittee that it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that the Secretary of Defense 
shall give consideration to maintaining a 
balance in the mobilization base on all 
coasts, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to voice my opposition to the so- 
called 65-35 provisions of the bill and 
the report which together direct the 
Navy to spend 35 percent of ship con- 
version and repair funds in private 
shipyards. 

Last year I joined with a number of 
other Members of the House in opposing 
the provision in the 1963 bill. This year 
I desire to again register opposition. I 
am not convinced that any dollar say- 
ings to the Government have been made 
by this provision. I do know that it 
has resulted in a reduction in force at 
the various naval shipyards throughout 
the Nation. In my opinion, a conse- 
quent result has been damage done to 
the morale of the remaining employees, 
as well as damage to the smooth-work- 
ing and efficient capabilities of such 
yards. 

During the debate on the bill last year 
there was some controversy over the 
question of costs as between private and 
naval shipyards. I think it was general- 
ly agreed that private yards, especially 
when they were hungry for work, could 
construct ships cheaper than could 
naval shipyards. One reason given for 
this fact was that private yards engaged 
in competitive bidding whereas naval 
shipyards did not. 

On the question of the cost of repair 
and overhaul there was strong differ- 
ence of opinion—and some confusion. 
Statements of Admiral James, Chief of 
the Navy Bureau of Ships, were used 
by proponents and opponents alike. 
The fact is, as I read the Recorp, that 
Admiral James’ last statement was to 
the effect that ship construction could 
be done cheaper in private yards, but 
that repair and overhaul could not. 
Having discussed the matter with him, 
and having read several of his state- 
ments, I am convinced that repair and 
overhaul cannot be done cheaper in pri- 
vate yards. 

Naval shipyards are an essential part 
of our defense posture and, as such, 
must be kept in the highest state of 
constant readiness to serve our naval 
vessels. The gradual reduction of work 
in naval shipyards in favor of private 
yards will, in my opinion, weaken the 
naval yards’ capabilities to perform their 
required functions. In my view, the 
Government will not save any money 
over the long haul by reducing the work- 
loads in navy yards. 

I do wish, however, to commend the 
committee for changing the wording of 
65-35 language so as to give the Bureau 
of Ships a little more flexibility in ad- 
ministration of the policy. 

The language in last year’s appropria- 
tion was too stringent and gave rise to 
administrative problems. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a 
statement from the Puget Sound Naval 
Base Association relative to the 65-35 
matter. It seems appropriate that the 
Members of the House have the point of 
view of the people working naval ship- 
yards. These are the people who are 
most affected. The statement reads as 
follows: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE PuGET SOUND 
Naval BASE ASSOCIATION TO THE SUBCOM-~ 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


We oppose enactment into law of section 
541 of the U.S. budget, which would contain 
the diversion of not less than 35 percent of 
public shipyards’ repair and conversion to 
private shipyards, because: 

1. Naval shipyards must be constantly 
ready to perform their functions. Defense 
requirements alone dictate this beyond ques- 
tion. This means that manpower—skilled 
technical manpower, much of which is never 
present in private shipyards—must be main- 
tained at a reasonably steady level. This 
cannot be done on a percentage basis. 

2. No money is saved through this ar- 
rangement of 35-65 split. This is the con- 
sensus of qualified people. Though private 
shipyards have been quick to make claims 
of doing the work for less, facts do not seem 
to support them. The built-in know-how 
of many years’ standing in Federal shipyards, 
and a traditional pride in work well done 
and quickly executed, have combined into a 
unified force of morale that private ship- 
yards have never been able to equal. 

3. There are no work stoppages due to 
labor disputes in naval shipyards. Impor- 
tant. 

4. In addition to their advantage of more 
capable manpower and incomparable morale, 
naval shipyards are also far better equipped 
to do the Navy’s work from a physical stand- 
point. There are many facilities in our Navy 
yards not to be found in any private ship- 
yard. Yet they are all essential to the proper 
operation of the world’s greatest Navy. 

5. Navy shipyards are strategically located. 
Their workloads should continue in order 
that these important locations may be per- 
petuated. It has been recognized that this 
work would gradually accrue to a few of the 
most efficient private yards. These yards 
could be concentrated in one general geo- 
graphic location, such as New York or New 
Orleans. 

6. Navy shipyards do all of their required 
work. A west coast private yard recently 
sublet part of a Navy job to a yard in Japan. 
Is this good? 

7. In the name of efficiency (which in- 
cludes saving taxpayers’ money), the Chief of 
BuShips, charged with the grave responsibil- 
ity of maintenance of our great Navy, needs 
the flexibility to manage, which is taken 
from him by the 35-65 requirement. Costs 
are forced upward when men and equipment 
are not fully utilized. 

8. This matter cannot be viewed as an 
argument pitting the Government against 
private enterprise. Everything used and 
consumed in Navy shipyards is produced by 
private enterprise. 

Members of Puget Sound Naval Base Asso- 
ciation, as private citizens, can understand 
private industry’s concern over government 
in business. We can understand why private 
industry in many flelds of endeavor would 
seek to protect its own interests by a con- 
certed effort to divert to itself certain activi- 
ties of government. But the case in point 
is an entirely different matter. There are 
some businesses in which our Government 
properly belongs just as much as it belongs 
in the business of operating the Post Office 
Department, for instance. Running our 
Navy is certainly one of them, And our 
naval shipyards are definitely part of our 
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Navy—vitally essential parts—that must be 
operated by our Government, through the 
Navy, for the best interest of every Ameri- 
can—perhaps, even, for our Nation’s very 
survival. That is why we should not counte- 
nance interference with repair and conver- 
sion activity in naval shipyards. It will not 
be possible to keep our Navy the world’s 
greatest on a percentage basis. 
Myrte G. BUDD, 
President, Puget Sound Naval Base 
Association. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, for many, many years private ship- 
yard operators have taken the position 
that the Navy should allocate a larger 
share of its repair, conversion, and alter- 
ation funds to private yards. 

During this time, an estimated 75 to 
80 percent of such work has been per- 
formed in naval yards. The remainder 
of the work has been shared by private 
yards. 

In the fiscal 1963 defense appropria- 
tion bill there was added to it a require- 
ment that private yards receive not less 
than 35 percent of such alteration, re- 
pair, and conversion contracts. Private 
shipyards, including those in my home 
city of Portland, report they have felt 
the impact of this section in terms of 
increased work. However, this so-called 
35-65 formula was adopted for a 1-year 
period. 

Today, the fiscal 1964 defense appro- 
priation bill is before us. Section 539 
of this bill provides that of the $1,007 
million funds for such work that an 
amount not to exceed $352,752,400 shall 
be available for privately owned ship- 
yards. 

I do notice on page 65 of the report, 
accompanying H.R. 7179, that in ad- 
dressing itself to section 539 the com- 
mittee states that it—and I quote: “ex- 
pects the Department of the Navy, 
despite the change in language, to abide 
by the distribution of funds for ship re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion on a 
35-65 basis as is being done in the current 
fiscal year.” 

Recently, a news article in the Wall 
Street Journal bore out what many ship- 
yard builders had been saying. 

The newspaper reported that a $197,- 
000 cost study prepared for the Navy 
has concluded that private shipyards 
frequently build Navy vessels at less cost 
to the Federal Government and to the 
taxpayers than do naval shipyards. For 
example, the report, compiled by a pri- 
vate accounting firm, Arthur Andersen 
& Co. of Chicago, for the Bureau of Ships 
of the Navy Department, brought out 
that it cost $56.7 million less to build an 
aircraft carrier in an unnamed private 
shipyard than in a naval yard. The 
report stated that private yards could 
do the job for less on ship conversions. 
On alteration projects, little difference 
was discerned. 

Edwin M. Hood, president of the Ship- 
yard Council of America, testified this 
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month before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee that the Navy’s own cost 
study showed in private yards doing 
new ship construction costs were 33.4 
percent cheaper; in ship repair work, 
20.8 percent cheaper; in major ship con- 
versions, 17.4 percent cheaper; and in 
other categories, 9.2 percent cheaper. 
And this based on a Navy-financed study, 
I emphasize. 

Some private operators state that if 
private yards had done one-half of the 
repair and conversion work done in Navy 
yards in the last 8 years or so, there 
would have been a saving of $490 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, there is another factor. 
The skills employed both at Navy and 
private yards must be maintained. 
There should be a balance, however. If 
the private yards are starved, then the 
skills of the workers and the managerial 
abilities of the employers suffer thereby. 
Private yards should be kept in fighting 
trim. The 35-65 formula would accom- 
plish this. It would permit both Naval 
and private yards to maintain their pool 
o2 skilled workers and managers. 

The efficacy of private yards would 
be kept in order, while the naval yards 
would not be impaired. 

I am informed that private yards are 
currently operating at less than half 
capacity. Navy yards, conversely, are, I 
am informed, operating at 90-percent ca- 
pacity. 

Certainly, it is not too much to ask 
that a 35-percent share continue to be 
assigned to the private yards which pro- 
duced four out of five vessels during 
World War II. There is also, therefore, 
an element of national security in the 
35-65 formula. 

The following editorials state the 
case very persuasively: 

[From the Oregonian, June 21, 1963] 

REASONABLE PLEA FOR Navy WORK 

For a long time, operators of private 
shipyards have believed the U.S. Navy should 
spend a larger proportion of its funds for 
ship repair, conversions, and alterations in 
private yards. 

In the past, about 80 percent of such work 
has been done in the Navy's own yards, only 
20 percent going to private firms. 

Last year, after many failures, shipbuild- 
ing interests succeeded in attaching a rider 
to an appropriations bill which required the 
Navy to farm out 35 percent of its work to 
the private yards. Portland quickly felt 
the benefit of this change with stepped-up 
shipyard employment. 

But the requirement was good for only 1 
year. Attempts to enact new legislation are 
meeting resistance in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. But the Shipbuilding 
Council of America, backed by the Western 
Shipbuilding Association, will press for 
amendments on the floor. 

Part of the case of the private shipbuilders 
is based on their claim that they can do 
the work cheaper. An independent study 
by a national firm retained by the Navy 
bears out this contention. Also they be- 
lieve that no Government agency should 


compete with private enterprise to the ex- 
tent the Navy does. 

They are not asking for all of this work. 
They believe that a 35-percent share is not 
too high. This will still leave sufficient work 
to keep existing navy yards activated. How- 
ever, the Navy's yards are not keeping pace 
with modern developments. That is why 
they are less efficient. 
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To some degree, national security is in- 
volved in maintaining the health of the pri- 
vate yards. They proved their worth in 
World War II. If they are required to meet 
a new emergency, they need something on 
which to build. 

We agree with the private shipbuilders 
that the share of Navy work they are asking 
is reasonable and that their appeal is 
justifiable. 


{From the Portland (Oreg.) Reporter] 
SHIPYARDS Face TORPEDOES 


Our shipyards face the loss of extra work 
which Congress provided for in 1962 by re- 
quiring the Navy to turn over to private 
shipyards 35 percent of its ship conversion, 
alteration, repair and overhaul under the 
huge modernization program. 

The Navy lobby is asking Congress to re- 
move this mandatory directive and let the 
Navy put out anywhere up to 35 percent of 
its work on bid to private yards. Before the 
1962 Congress told the Navy to give the pri- 
vate yards roughly one-third of the modern- 
ization contracts, they had been getting only 
about 20 percent. It is believed by the 
country’s shipbuilders that if Congress 
doesn’t renew the directive, private yards 
will get only their old 20 percent. 

The Navy lobby is vigorously seeking elimi- 
nation of the 35 percent guarantee to private 
yards despite the fact that President Ken- 
nedy has urged that the 1962 division be 
continued through the 1964 fiscal year. 

The Navy lobby contends that the Navy 
yards must be kept running so that the 
country will have facilities ready in case of 
war, This same argument is equally appli- 
cable in the case of the private yards which 
produced by far the greatest amount of 
shipping during World War II and what 
is very important, developed fast new 
methods of construction which revolution- 
ized shipbuilding. 

The private shipbuilding industry claims 
it has saved the country's taxpayers $1 bil- 
lion by reducing costs on the naval work it 
has obtained in the 5 years ending in 1960 
and further that an additional $500 million 
could have been saved during the same pe- 
riod if the Navy had been operated at private 
yard costs. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Defense of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Edwin M. Hood, president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, said that 
the Navy’s own study of shipyard costs 
showed the Navy exceeding private industry 
by 33.4 percent in cost of new ship con- 
struction; 20.8 percent in ship repair work; 
17.4 percent in major ship conversions and 
9.2 percent in others. 

Hood said that two cost studies, one paid 
for by the Navy itself, brought out that all 
types of shipwork done in Navy yards costs 
substantially more than in pr‘vate yards. 

It should not be lost sight of vhat private 
yards are the main reserve of shipbuilding 
capacity in this country and that they can’t 
survive by sitting on old blueprints. Con- 
gress should be considering, not reducing 
private yard navy work under 35 percent, 
but boosting it to an even split. The private 
yards have the responsibility of not only 
keeping up to date on new construction 
methods but providing a trained nucleus of 
a working organization. This demands more 
work in the private yards and not less. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TOLLEFSON 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ToLLErson: On 


page 43, after line 11, insert a new section 
to read as follows: 


“Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds appropriated in this Act for the con- 
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struction, conversion, alteration or repair 
of naval vessels shall be expended in a for- 
eign shipyard or plant except where commit- 
ments have been made prior to the date of 
this Act or for emergency ship repairs.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the point of order on the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] reserves the 
point of order on the amendment. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday I spoke to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mamon], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forn] with respect 
to this amendment. The amendment 
which I showed to them yesterday pro- 
vided that none of the funds for ship 
repair, conversion, or construction 
should be used in foreign yards. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
Committee will note that this amend- 
ment has been reworded to read: 

No more than 10 per centum of such funds 
shall be spent in a foreign shipyard or plant. 


The reason for changing the wording, 
if I may say so, is that on yesterday the 
gentleman from Michigan asked the staff 
to obtain comment from, I believe, the 
Department of Navy on my proposed 
amendment. I have seen that letter to- 
day, and therefore, I have reworded my 
proposed amendment to make it in line 
with what I believe are the now views of 
the Department of the Navy and the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason for my sub- 
mitting this amendment is that the De- 
partment of the Navy has, in fact, been 
building naval vessels in foreign ship- 
yards and has been obtaining ship com- 
ponents in foreign plants. In view of 
the fact that our own shipyards are hun- 
gry for work and have been for a number 
of years, I believe we should not be build- 
ing, converting or repairing naval vessels 
in foreign shipyards. The so-called 35- 
65 controversy which we have had before 
us for a year is indicative of the condi- 
tion of our shipyards. It just seems to 
me that this kind of an amendment is 
an appropriate amendment to this bill. 
As I say, in my opinion it conforms to 
the present position of the Navy as indi- 
cated by the letter of Assistant Secretary 
of Navy, Kenneth BeLieu. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
would not raise a point of order, but 
would accept the amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman from Washington yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think the aims and ob- 
jectives of the gentleman’s amendment 
are very worthy. We had an experience, 
or the shipbuilding industry had an ex- 
perience, with the Navy last year on two 
oilers. The gentleman from Washington 
is very familiar with those problems that 
arose as a result of a Japanese bid on 
certain components for the enlargement 
of two Navy oilers. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 
That is what gave rise to this amend- 
ment and that is what gave rise to the 
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bill which I now have pending before the 
Committee on Armed Services in order 
to deal with this subject. 

Mr. FORD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the only question I raise 
is this: Whether we want to further 
encumber the language of an appropria- 
tion bill when we know that the policy 
of the Department at the present time 
does conform to what the gentleman’s 
amendment seeks todo. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLErson] has 
pressed the Navy to adopt this policy. 
Mr. To.terson’s efforts have brought 
revision in the Navy’s policy and I con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I am glad to have 
the gentleman’s comments, especially 
with respect to my amendment conform- 
ing to the policy of the Department of 
the Navy, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, it seems to me we ought to spell 
it out in the law. It is not the fact that 
I am doubtful that the Navy will follow 
the policy of spending only 10 percent 
of its appropriated funds in foreign 
yards; it is just that I would like to have 
it spelled out in the law because they 
have previously departed from what I 
believe has been the intent of Congress 
with respect to the expenditure of funds 
in foreign shipyards for naval vessels. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
described, took place earlier this year 
when a private yard in this country bid 
on the conversion of two naval vessels 
and got the bid simply because it sub- 
contracted a part of the bid to the 
Japanese yard where they could get the 
work done cheaper. Other private yards 
around the country complained bitterly, 
but the General Accounting Office said 
that the Navy had to accept the bid and, 
so, the Navy did. 

Mr. Chairman, this thing could happen 
again. The other private yards now see 
what the loophole is. This is designed, 
as I see it, to close that loophole and 
prevent any private yards from farming 
out their work in foreign shipyards. 

Mr. Chairman, I would trust that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
would change his mind. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. We all believe in the 
“buy American’ program. I do not 
think there is any danger here of a 
mushrooming of the incidents which the 
gentleman has discussed. Certainly we 
would oppose the undue utilization, for 
repair work and so forth, of foreign 
yards. I think the objective of the gen- 
tleman is being accomplished. He has a 
bill pending before the Committee on 
Armed Services, and it seems to me this 
is best handled in legislation, not as a 
rider on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
did discuss this with the gentleman from 
Texas and with the gentleman from 
Michigan yesterday and indicated to 
them the more appropriate way to reach 
this problem would be via the legislative 
committee. But I did say I wanted, none- 
theless, to offer the amendment so that 
it would bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House and 
maybe to the attention of the members 
of the Committee on Armed Services who 
may be present and who would act on 
it. 
Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
is quite correct in calling this matter to 
the attention of the House. It is a seri- 
ous proposition. I can assure the gen- 
tleman this Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations will give the matter care- 
ful attention and consideration with a 
view toward not permitting the matter 
to get out of hand. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me say this is a 
matter that has been of considerable con- 
cern to the members of the Committee 
on Armed Services. It is a matter we 
have discussed this year in connection 
with the references that have been made. 
We believe we have made some progress 
in connection with the policy position of 
the Department of Defense with respect 
to procuring this kind of major com- 
ponents from foreign yards. It is a 
matter with which the Committee on 
Armed Services is concerned and I can 
assure the gentleman it will continue to 
be our concern. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill requiring additional 
duties and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman,I do 
not desire to contest the point of order. 
I do not agree that the point of order 
is appropriately made, because this is a 
limitation on the expenditure of funds. 
This very bill contains at least a half 
a dozen similar provisions, but I shall 
not dispute the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Koch). Does 
the gentleman from Washington concede 
the point of order? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained on the concession of the 
gentleman from Washington. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: 

Page 43, immediately after line 11, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 540. No part of the funds appro- 
priated by this act shall be used to conduct 
or assist in conducting any program (in- 
cluding but not limited to the payment of 
salaries, administrative expenses, and the 
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conduct of research activities) related direct- 
ly or indirectly to the establishment of a 
national service corps or similar domestic 
peace corps type of program.” 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take but a part of the 5 minutes. The 
Members of the House are well aware of 
the nature of this amendment. On three 
previous occasions, one of them only last 
week on the State, Justice, and Com- 
merce appropriation bill, this amend- 
ment was adopted by the House. 

There is no question but what the Navy 
Department, and perhaps other service 
departments affected by this bill, have 
assigned personnel and used funds in 
order to promote the study of a domestic 
Peace Corps or National Youth Corps, 
or whatever you want to callit. I would 
hope that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would accept the amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MAHON. There are no funds in 
this bill for the establishment directly 
or indirectly of something related to a 
Domestic Peace Corps, I am sure. In 
order to get an official statement from 
the Department of Defense, I have here 
a letter from the Secretary of Defense 
in which he says: 


There are no funds for such purpose. 


I will get permission later to place that 
in the Recorp. 

I would oppose, as the gentleman would 
oppose, utilization of any of these funds 
in the total sum of approximately $47 
billion, for the establishment of the sort 
of program which the gentleman has 
described. Therefore, I do not think this 
amendment is in any way required or 
necessary and I have no authority on 
the part of the committee to accept the 
amendment. I know it has been placed 
on other bills in the House and, of 
course, I respect the problem. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man what I said to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], the chairman 
of the the Subcommittee on the State, 
Justice, and Commerce Appropriation 
last week, that no funds were provided 
for that purpose in his bill last year. 
Yet, personnel was used and funds are 
being expended without specific author- 
ization of Congress. Funds are being 
expended by way of personnel directly 
out of the money you appropriated last 
year for this purpose. I will say to the 
gentleman, I would hope that the gen- 
tleman from Texas would agree to accept 

my amendment so that in the future 
there will be no money spent for this pur- 
pose from this appropriation. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
— , I move to strike out the last 
wo: 
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Mr. Chairman, I just want to make 
an observation before this bill is passed, 
to let you know exactly what you are 
doing. By reserving at least $329 mil- 
lion or $359 million under the philosophy 
of the 65-35 which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan has vehemently 
defended as an adequate mobilization 
bill, when we preserve this philosophy 
I want you to know exactly what you 
are doing. Out of the $3 billion, roughly, 
that you are expending on ship construc- 
tion, repair, and conversion, you are 
spending over 70-plus percent in pri- 
vate shipyards—over 70-plus percent. 
You cannot. I challenge anyone to prove 
to me that giving the Navy shipyards of 
this country scarcely 20-plus percent of 
the funds can retain these naval ship- 
yards. You are destroying the naval 
shipyards of the United States. I do 
not care what you say. Listen to this. 
Last year, out of 32 conversions, private 
shipyards got $186 million and naval 
shipyards $288 million. Repairs, private 
shipyards, $140 million, naval shipyards 
$314 million. It is 65-35 right straight 
down the middle. New construction, 32 
ships, private yards, $1,605 million; naval 
shipyards, 3 ships, $264 million. 

And that is not all. There is an air- 
craft carrier that is yet to be constructed 
at a cost of some $280 million and that 
is already obligated to a private shipyard. 
I say to you that the records of these 
private yards do not entitle them to this. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Iam not advocating this, 
far from it. But under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act— 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
coming to that; I am headed toward 
that. 

Mr. FORD. Fifty percent of new con- 
struction is to go into the Navy yards. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
headed to that so fast that it will make 
your head swim. 

Mr. FORD. Iam not advocating tak- 
ing some of this work out of private 
yards and putting it into Navy yards, but 
the President, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Navy have the necessary au- 
thority, the essential flexibility. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Does 
the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, because under any 
criteria that you use, if you will consult 
the Robert Anderson & Co. report—— 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman is not going back to that dead 
horse again and beat him over again, 
is he? 

Mr. FORD. The Navy spent $200,- 
000—— 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
was an unnecessary thing to do, and I 
will tell you why. 

Mr. FORD. What is that? I cannot 
agree. The Anderson report is well done. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Be- 
cause they did not take into considera- 
tion things you cannot possibly consider 
in a report of this character. It is like 
coming to the Congress and saying that 
the SAC Headquarters is too expensive, 
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let some private contractor run it. This 
is ridiculous. 

Mr. FORD. This is the same old dead 
horse that is always beaten by Govern- 
ment installations and their proponents. 
The allegation is always made. You 
cannot compare them. The truth is they 
are not as efficient. Every objective 
analysis ever made shows that the Navy 
yards cannot compete, costwise, with the 
private shipyards. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
cannot compete? Well, I will tell you 
why. Let us take “X” Navy yard that is 
training crews in the operation of nu- 
clear submarines exclusively. What pri- 
vate yard could carry on training of 
crews for nuclear submarines exclu- 
sively? What private yard could afford 
to put up barracks for enlisted men when 
a ship comes into the yard? What pri- 
vate yard could afford to dredge water 
down by the docks as you are compelled 
to do at naval shipyards? What private 
yard can clean out the drydock and put 
a battle-damaged ship in it? What pri- 
vate yard can provide a nucleus of highly 
specialized people for the highly tech- 
nical repair of a nuclear ship that is 
damaged or under construction? They 
could not afford it. 

This report does not go into that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
may proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. FORD. Will the distinguished 
gentleman, my very good friend from 
South Carolina, yield to me? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman knows I have a very exalted 
opinion of him, I think a great deal of 
him. But all of us may be wrong at 
some time. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman knows 
very well that about half of those items 
are not chargeable against the cost in 
repair, alteration, and conversion con- 
tracts. The report speaks for itself. We 
ought to put the Anderson report at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
ought to take this matter before our 
committee and go over it point-by-point. 
This has never been before our commit- 
tee. This is a legislative program which 
should not be handled by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. FORD. The committee would 
perform a public service if it went into 
the problem, in depth and with objec- 
tivity, because I think they could con- 
vince you. You would agree I hope with 
the Anderson report conclusions when 
you got through. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If we 
followed this report, instead of having 
one Navy Yard here in the United States 
or in Hawaii or anywhere else, under 
this guide line, you would not have any 
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naval shipyards; and that would be 
stupid. 

Mr. FORD. If that is the conclusion, 
and it is not, I would oppose it. I want 
Navy shipyards. I think they are im- 
portant. But I want them to compete 
with the private yards so the taxpayer 
and the Defense Department get full 
value out of his dollar. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. You 
cannot have fringe benefits. What if 
you brought to a private shipyard on the 
west coast a carrier that was home based 
on the east coast? How could the de- 
pendents travel such a long distance? Or 
visit their loved ones? These are things 
you cannot enumerate. You cannot 
enumerate the morale on these things. 
You are liquidating these things. You 
know morale is highly important. We 
can only afford living conditions for 
officers and men alike at our naval ship- 
yards. 

Mr. FORD. Now we are going off the 
deep end. I do not like to hear my 
friend from South Carolina make that 
kind of statement. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
know, but I operate well in the area. 
Let me state this to you. You mentioned 
the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Mr. FORD. A very good law. I am 
all for it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
for it, too. If I were to say anything 
against anything with the name Vinson 
on it, something would be wrong with my 
head. The Vinson-Trammell Act, passed 
in 1929 or thereabouts, said this, among 
other things, that the battleships shall 
alternate between the naval shipyards 
and the private yards. That is what it 
said. In the public interest, however, 
the President may vary the terms of this 
act. Why is this so? The President 
has seen the plight of these private 
yards. But you have got to the point 
where the tail not only wags the dog, 
it endangers his future existence. Out 
of the 14 combatant ships that were built 
last year, only 3 of them were in naval 
shipyards. 

Mr. FORD. What is wrong with that 
if the public yards or Navy yards cannot 
compete. The reason is obvious. The 
private yards can do a better job more 
cheaply. This is a hard fact of life but 
this does not mean there should be no 
Navy yards. Navy yards are needed but 
they should not get business without 
competition from the private yards. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
they can do a better job, let them do 
a better job, but if this is true, why take 
a case where you cannot estimate it? 
You dig up a floor and you are liable to 
find anything. Where can you con- 
jecture the cost on that? 

Mr. FORD. Two good accounting 
firms, Ernst & Ernst plus Arthur Ander- 
son & Co., have agreed that if you com- 
pare the alteration, repair, and conver- 
Sion, the Navy yards are more costly than 
the private yards. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
These people that wrote the report can- 
not, to save their lives, take into consid- 
eration unforeseen expenses and costs. 
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They can add up figures, but what do 
they know about the endless hours it 
takes to train a crew? What do they 
know about billeting these boys, and 
so forth? It cannot be done. You can- 
not evaluate in dollars and cents the 
morale of people and do it in a report. 

Mr. FORD. I believe that the private 
shipyards should compete one against 
another in order for the Defense Depart- 
ment to get a well-constructed ship at 
the lowest price. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
agree fully. 

Mr. FORD. We are building nuclear- 
powered submarines on the west coast 
at Mare Island. We are building them 
at Pascagoula, we are building them at 
New London. We are building nuclear- 
powered submarines all over the country. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Do 
you think the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co., the greatest on earth, hurts from 
not having new construction? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Here 
is the only thing I want to give to you to 
remember. We have passed the point 
of any real or any sound approach to 
this when we do this by law—and the 
committee’s report is well written and 
the reason I know it is well written is 
because it was written by my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan—you have put language on 
your bill—and you know I know what I 
am talking about because I have written 
them too, but you have put language on 
your bill that so much money cannot be 
expended. But it is this report that 
nails the Navy to the cross. Now if the 
Navy follows the provisions—and you 
just got through saying it—if the Navy 
follows the provisions of what is happen- 
ing under the Vinson-Trammell Act— 
65 percent to private industry—you can 
kiss three Navy yards in the country 
goodby—just remember that—and I 
have a good idea where they are going to 
be located. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Cer- 
tainly, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FORD. The language which is in 
the bill is not the language I would have 
preferred. I would have preferred the 
language recommended to the Congress 
by President Kennedy, endorsed by Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara, and en- 
dorsed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
That was the language I wanted in the 
bill we have before us today. This 
would have given greater flexibility to 
the Secretary of Defense. This would 
have been far better language. But, 
unfortunately, in the consideration of 
the language by the subcommittee, we 
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had some parliamentary problems and 
in order to compromise differences, we 
came up with the language which is in 
the bill. I wanted the President’s lan- 
guage in the bill. I wanted Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s language here. But we did 
not get it so we had to take care of the 
problem by writing this very specific 
language in the committee report. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Do 
you think, perhaps, that the Secretary of 
the Navy when he testified may have 
had a gun to his head? 

Mr. FORD. I am not that close to 
what goes on over at the Pentagon. You 
probably know better than I do. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
was not talking about the Pentagon. 
Before our committee, however, he said 
he did not like this 65-35 formula. If 
he changed his tune to you, he changed 
his tune between our committee and 
your committee. But irrespective of 
your desire—irrespective of the desire of 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan—and I want you to hear this—and 
I do not question your motives—I just 
would not do that because I know of 
your high and unimpeachable integ- 
rity—but I submit in the greatest def- 
erence to your great committee, this 
thing is destroying the crafts, the know- 
hows and the technical skills possessed 
in our Navy yards that you will never, 
ever replace. That is the one thing that 
we have got and what is more you had 
better keep your insurance policies— 
and they are in your Navy yards. You 
will live to see what I am saying here 
now—it may not be prophetic but it is 
almost exactly right. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNING. I appreciate the 
compliment that the gentleman paid to 
the Newport News Shipyard, but I 
would like to correct the gentleman. The 
Newport News Shipyard does not have a 
backlog of ships waiting. Until yester- 
day when we got one ship, we had no 
private shipbuilding. So I would like to 
correct the gentleman in that regard. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
stand corrected. You want to correct 
me—I am corrected. You did not want 
me to change the Recorp with reference 
to the statement that you had the best 
shipyard on earth; do you? 

Mr. DOWNING. No, indeed. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Well, of course, I would not do that. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, section 
539 of the defense appropriations bill, 
1964, presently before the House for con- 
sideration, reads “Of the funds made 
available in this act for repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion of naval vessels, not 
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to exceed $352,752,400 shall be available 

for such repair, alteration, and conver- 

sion in privately owned shipyards.” As 

I understand it, this $352 million-plus is 

equivalent to the 35 percent provision 

initiated by the Congress last year. 

The private yards contend that the 
Navy report's differentials are low. Nev- 
ertheless, the cost savings attributed to 
the private yards by the Navy’s own 
study are convincing proof that the pri- 
vate yards deserve the right to compete 
for 35 percent of the Navy's ship mod- 
ernization and overhaul work. That is 
the exact purpose of section 539. 

The private yards’ viewpoints are sum- 
marized in the following article, How 
To Get More Naval Power for the De- 
fense Dollar,” prepared by the Ship- 
builders Council of America. 

There is no question in my mind that 
something has to be done to reduce the 
tremendous debt on the economy of the 
country. The savings that could be ef- 
‘fected by the greater use of the low-cost 
private yards is significant. On behalf 
of the taxpayers of this country, who 
bear the brunt of the Navy’s extravagant 
policy, and on behalf of the men who 
need work in the private shipyards, I 
commend the article to the attention of 
the House: 

How To GET More NAVAL Power FOR THE 

DEFENSE DOLLAR 

Five reasons why our Government can 
save millions of dollars each year by more 
utilization of U.S. private shipyards for con- 
struction, repair, and modernization of naval 
vessels; why U.S. private shipyards can build, 
repair, or modernize five ships for the same 
number of dollars needed to turn out four 
ships in Navy shipyards. 

During World War II, when the U.S, naval 
fleet numbered some 10,000 vessels, the Navy 
operated 11 naval shipyards and 1 ship 
repair facility. Their peak employment dur- 
ing this period was 330,000, a ratio of 33 
shipyard workers for each naval vessel. To- 
day, 20 years later, the same 12 Government 
facilities are still in operation. Yet the 
U.S. Navy’s fleet consists of fewer than 900 
vessels. Now there are 113 Government 
shipyard workers for each navy vessel. 

According to Navy figures, more than 70 
percent of the $5.1 billion spent for con- 
version and repairs during the period fiscal 
years 1953-62 was arbitrarily allocated to 
naval shipyards. 

REASON 1. PRIVATE SHIPYARDS CAN BUILD, 
REPAIR, AND MODERNIZE NAVAL VESSELS AT 
MUCH LOWER COSTS THAN NAVAL SHIPYARDS 
The Navy admits private yards can build 

ships at vastly cheaper prices than can the 

naval shipyards. Sixty-nine percent of all 
new ship construction is therefore performed 
by private shipbuilding yards. 

According to a financial study by Ernst & 
Ernst, certified public accountants, private 
yards can not only build but can also 
modernize (convert or alter) and repair 
(overhaul) naval ships for roughly 25 per- 
cent cheaper. 

The taxpayer bears the brunt of the 
Navy’s extravagant policy of purposely ignor- 
ing the additional savings it could realize by 
greater use of the low-cost private yards. 
REASON 2. COMPETITIVE BIDDING LOWERS COST 

In his “Memorandum to the President,” 
July 5, 1962, Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara states categorically that, “Our 
studies show that each dollar spent com- 
petitively buys at least 25 percent more.” 
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The Navy has largely ignored the savings 
to be gained by private yards’ competition 
for its ship work. During the past fiscal 
decade, it has arbitrarily assigned over half 
of all its shipbuilding, modernization, and 
overhaul work to its own high-cost naval 
shipyards. 

Private shipyards operate in a harsh com- 
petitive environment. Their efficiency is 
sharpened by open competition which 
makes cost consciousness a prerequisite to 
self-preservation. 

Navy yards operate in a snug, sheltered, 
noncompetitive environment. They are 
serene in the knowledge that sufficient work 
will be provided by administrative directive. 


REASON 3. PRIVATE YARDS PAY TAXES 


Private yards contribute to the economy. 
They pay substantial State and local taxes, 
and 52 percent of their profits are returned 
to the Federal Government, thus, in effect, 
again reducing the cost of the naval ship 
work they do. 

In spite of the fact that private shipyards 
must pay all these taxes and still try to make 
a profit—they still turn out work at far less 
cost than the Government yards. 

Naval shipyards pay no taxes. They con- 
sume taxes. Over $6 billion in Federal funds 
were channeled into the naval shipyards in 
the past 10 years. State and local govern- 
ments also lose considerable tax revenues 
from the presence of the tax-free naval yards 
on prime real estate. 


REASON 4. GOVERNMENT AND TAXPAYERS ARE 
BURDENED BY NEEDLESS NAVAL SHIPYARD 
OVERHEAD 


According to Fortune magazine, only four 
of America’s biggest defense industrial com- 
panies have assets larger than the Navy's 
shipyard: General Motors, Ford, United 
States Steel, and DuPont. These shipyards 
are by far the largest defense industrial op- 
eration in the Nation. The physical plant 
is worth over $3 billion by Navy estimates, 
exceeding such giants General Electric, RCA, 
IBM, and Boeing. 

Yet, late in 1961, a congressional commit- 
tee noted that it was “greatly disturbed 
by the obvious lack of modernity in the pro- 
duction equipment at naval shipyards,” and 
that, “obsolescence in production equipment 
at naval shipyards has affected their ability 
to provide for the timely and economic main- 
tenance and repair responsiveness so essen- 
tial.” 

Overhead costs are further increased by 
the practice of maintaining the Navy's ship- 
yard work force at artificially inflated levels. 

Navy shipyard operations are bold contra- 
dictions to the proven traditions of com- 
petitive enterprise by which this country has 
become the envy of the world. 


REASON 5. PRIVATE SHIPYARDS HAVE THE KNOW- 
HOW, THE FACILITIES, AND THE SKILLED PER- 
SONNEL TO HANDLE THE MOST COMPLICATED 
ASSIGNMENTS 


The four vessels shown above are only a 
few of the many outstanding U.S. Navy ships 
which have been built by the private ship- 
yards in recent years. 

Private yards produce the world's best 
ships and can carry out any kind of ship re- 
pairs and modernizations. 

Yet, the entire program of fleet rehabilita- 
tion and modernization (FRAM) of destroy- 
ers has been assigned to noncompetitive, 
higher priced, no-more-capable Government 
yards, 


And, better than two-thirds of all naval 
ship repairs, and modernizations are arbi- 
trarily assigned to high-cost, tax-free Navy 
yards. 

WHAT THE SAVINGS COULD BUY 


Savings of roughtly 25 percent accrue when 
private yards handle naval ship work. In 
the fiscal decade 1953-62 the Navy spent 
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$3.95 billion for ship repair and conversion 
work carried out in its own yards. 

If only half this work had instead been 
competitively awarded to private yards, more 
than $494 million would have been saved. 
This saving could have bought 20 new de- 
stroyer escorts, which the Navy badly needs. 

But these ships are not in the Navy. A 
policy which permits waste of defense dol- 
lars, dries up tax sources and denies the fleet 
of needed vessels should not be permitted 
to continue. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


In case of national emergency, the back- 
bone of naval construction again would be 
private yards. During World War II private 
yards turned out 3,921,000 tons of naval 
vessels (in addition to merchant ships), while 
Government yards produced only 996,000 
tons. While their capacity is still high, pri- 
vate yard employment had dropped to 1 per- 
cent of the World War II peak, but Navy 
yards have kept their levels at 30 percent. 
The effect on vital civilian yards is evident. 
Since the end of World War II, more than 
20 important private shipyards have closed. 

In view of private capabilities, it is as 
senseless for the Government to build, re- 
pair, and modernize ships as it would be for 
the Government to take over manufacture 
of aircraft, tanks, missiles, rockets, electronic 
equipment, and space craft. Fully 100 per- 
cent of military aircraft manufacture is done 
by private companies, The Army contracts 
out 70 percent of its aircraft depot mainte- 
nance and the Air Force 56 percent; but the 
Navy allows private yards only 23 percent 
of its repair and conversion work. 

For every shipyard worker private employed 
on Navy contracts, the Government employs 
two in Navy yards. Thus the Navy yards 
employ 98,000 workers, but the private yards 
only 48,000. Because of insufficient naval 
and commercial volume, private shipyards 
operate at only 47 percent of remaining ca- 
pacity. On the other hand the Navy yards 
have retained all their World War II facili- 
ties and are operating them at 90 percent of 
capacity. 

In September 1962, the Special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee issued a report which urged construction 
of 70 ships per year to offset the alarming 
block obsolescence of the U.S. Navy fleet. 
Yet it is indicated that the fiscal year 1964 
budget will provide only 41 or 43 new ships. 

The savings that could be derived by great- 
er utilization of private yards for all naval 
ship work would enable additional vessels to 
be built. 

Says the Hoover Commission: “Consider- 
ing the idle capacity of private shipyards to 
construct and repair all types of vessels, the 
subcommittee considers that the Navy's op- 
eration of all these * * * shipyards repre- 
sent a destructive intrusion into the private 
shipbuilding (and ship repairing) industry 
of this country.” 


PERTINENT POINTS 


Private shipyards can build naval vessels 
for roughly 25 percent below the cost of 
comparable work in Government shipyards. 

Private shipyards can repair and modernize 
naval vessels at similar savings. 

Private shipyard industry operates but a 
fraction of the facilities it employed during 
World War II. 

The Navy's shipyard complex today serves 
a fleet of fewer than 900 ships. Yet it oper- 
ates the same facilities it employed in World 
War II. when the fleet comprised some 10,000 
vessels. 

The Government now has twice as many 
men working on naval vessels as private in- 
dustry and is the largest defense manufac- 
turing “company” in the country. 

America can get more naval power for its 
defense dollar by insisting that Government 
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shipyard work be reduced and better use 
made of private shipyard facilities for con- 
struction, repair, and modernization of naval 
vessels. 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, in answering the re- 
marks made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Michigan, I wish to be heard on 
behalf of our 11 naval shipyards and 
particularly the Mare Island Navy Ship- 
yard which has been referred to here 
by the previous speakers and especially 
by way of the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. Chairman, the public yards are 
offering no amendments. We are satis- 
fied with the language setting forth a 
general direction to the Navy Depart- 
ment with a precise limitation. The real 
issue is whether the Navy will effect re- 
pairs and alterations in private yards in 
the amount of $290 million, or about $350 
million as set forth in this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the dollars involved are 
really not important. But the principles 
are. I agree with the principle that naval 
shipyards should be competitive. In 
order to be competitive we have to retool. 
We have asked the Congress and the 
committee for appropriations with which 
to retool, and we will be back in again to 
ask for an adequate appropriation so 
that we can meet any competition within 
the public yards or private shipyard 
complex. 

I agree with the principle that public 
and private yards constitute our strategic 
potential and both entities should be en- 
couraged. However, I would suggest this 
further consideration. 

During the past 15 years the private 
yards have expanded their numbers from 
41 to 51. 

The claim is made that the Navy should 
not hog the whole repair dollar and that 
the Navy is encroaching on private yard 
business. It is interesting to note the 
private yards’ encroachment into this 
area as established by the Shipbuilders 
Council record. Thirty years ago, and 
up until World War II, substantially all 
repairs were performed at naval ship- 
yards. After World War II we find the 
private shipyards steadily encroaching 
on public yards. 

Dollar volume of repair work in principal 
private yards (all zones) 
{Thousands of dollars} 


Commercial Naval 
Num . — 
Year | ber of 

yards Per- Per- 

Dollars | cent- | Dollars | cent- 

age age 
1947 7 | 353, 301 98. 6 4, 957 1.4 
1948 50 | 408, 901 96.5 14, 892 3.5 
1949 46 | 197,523 96.5 7.204 3.5 
1950 50 | 152,053 94.8 8, 369 5.2 
1951 50 | 267, $4.1 50, 426 15.9 
1952 50 | 315, 552 76.9 94, 617 23.1 
1953 48 | 234, 72.5 89,055 27.5 
1954 50 |$ 196, 137 78.0 55,177 22.0 
1955 52 | ! 218, 814 76.1 68, 904 23.9 
1956 51 |! 328, 389 84.1 62, 001 15.9 
1957 53308. 501 91.5 36,879 8.5 
1958 54 |1275, 511 87.0 41, 297 13.0 
1959 53 | 1202, 688 84.2 37, 957 15.8 
1960 50 221,794 82.9 45, 809 17.1 
1961 50 | 1 213, 197 70.1 90, 845 29.9 
1062 51233, 647 74. 6 79, 677 25. 4 


1 Includes MSTS work. 
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HOW SICK ARE THE PRIVATE BUILDERS? 


There is talk that the private ship- 
building industry is sick and that they 
need the additional income which would 
come from a greater percentage of the 
defense shipbuilding dollar. It might be 
observed that the enactment of section 
541(65-35) of the 1963 budget came at 
a time when private shipbuilders had 
better than 81% billion worth of new 
construction, one of their 3 best years 
since World War II. 

The records of the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil for 1963 show the following: 
Approximate value of unfinished shipbuild- 

ing business underway in the private ship- 

yards of the United States 
In thousands of dollars] 


Date Commercial| Naval Total 
vessels vessels 
Jan. 1, 19. 000 438, 000 704, 000 
Jan. 1, 19477. 113, 000 125, 000 238, 000 
Jan. 1, 1948. .--.- „ 000 62, 000 116, 000 
Jan. 1, 1949.. 407, 000 240, 000 647, 000 
Jan. 1, 1950. 215, 000 117.000 332, 000 
Jan. 1, 1951... 111, 000 108, 000 219, 000 
Jan. 1, 1952... 544, 000 428, 000 972, 000 
Jan, 1, 1983. 476, 000 615, 000 1,091, 000 
Jan. 1, 1954... 230, 000 362, 000 592, 000 
Jan. 1, 1955... 100, 000 596, 000 696, 000 
Jan. 1, 198. 194, 000 645, 000 830, 000 
Jan. 1, 1957. 804, 000 676, 000 1, 570, 000 
Jan. 1, 1038 829, 000 903, 000 1. 732, 000 
Jan. 1, 1959. 623,000 | 1,001, 000 1, 624, 000 
Jan. 1, 1960 471, 680 948, 286 1, 419, 966 
Jan. 1, 1961 472, 500 948, 500 1, 420, 000 
Jan. 1, 1962 511, 473 | 1. 108. 116 1, 619, 690 
Jan. 1, 1968 354, 156 | 1, 226, 110 1, 580, 266 


The same source also reveals that pri- 
vate shipyards delivered more commer- 
cial tonnage last year—$336 million 
worth—than all but 5 years since World 
War II. 

Respecting the condition of the pri- 
vate yards, General Dynamics, of Gro- 
ton, Conn., recently announced that this 
one firm had contracts for 14 nuclear 
submarines, over $600 million worth, and 
that employment amounted to 13,500 
compared with a wartime high of 12,400. 
Is it any wonder that 1 yard building 14 
submarines at one time can show a cost 
savings? 

Newport News, Va., the other private 
giant of the trade, in spite of alleged 
destituteness by the private shipyards, 
recorded a record high profit for 1962. 
This one company made $8.2 million net 
last year, which was a 16-percent in- 
crease over the previous high of 1961. 
A gross income of $267 million was re- 
corded on the delivery of 11 submarines 
with a business backlog of $380 million. 

Further evidence of the health of the 
private yards is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing chart prepared by the Shipbuild- 
ers Council showing that section 541 last 
year had no other effect than to raise 
private yard employment to a near rec- 
ord high, while public yards were reduced 
by 3,800 employees. 


Private yards Navy yards 
Calen- | Average 
dar number 
year! em- m- Per- Em- Per- 
ployed | ployed | cent- | ployed [| cent- 
age age 

1940 187, 900 110, 400 58.8 77, 500 41.2 
1941 393, 900 252. 900 64.2 141,000 35.8 
1946 | 351,500 | 207, 400 59.0 144, 100 41.0 
1947 | 246,000 | 159,400 64.7 86, 600 35.3 
1948 230, 400 140, 700 61.0 89, 700 39.0 
1949 | 184,000 100, 300 54.5 83.700 45.5 
1950 158, 900 85, 200 53.6 73, 700 46.4 
1951 237, 400 116, 300 48.9 | 121. 100 51.1 
1952 | 286,000 | 182, 600 53.3 133. 400 46.7 
1953 | 277,400 | 153, 600 55.3 | 123, 800 14.7 
1954 239, 600 129, 800 54.1 109, 800 45.9 
1955 231. 700 124, 700 53.8 107, 000 46.2 
1956 | 234, 600 132, 900 56.6 | 101, 700 43.4 
1957 250, 800 153, 100 61.0 97, 700 39.0 
1958 241. 800 146,900 60.7 4, 900 39.3 
1959 | 239, 600 146, 400 61.1 93, 200 38.9 
1960 | 233, 200 | 141, 000 60.4 92, 200 39.6 
1961 237, 300 142, 500 60.0 93, 800 40.0 
1962 | 237,100 | 143, 100 60.0 94, 000 39.7 


1 War years omitted. 


It is also material to note that private 
yard employment on Navy work has al- 
most doubled from 1957 to 1962—26,069 
to 42,100. By the end of 1962 private 
employees working on Navy work had 
jumped to 51,404. 

There is no doubt that section 541 in 
the budget last year had the effect of 
reducing public yard employment con- 
trary to the representations innocently 
made by the gentleman from Michigan, 
Congressman Forp, on the floor of the 
House last year. Admiral James stated 
the effect as follows: 

Section 541 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1963, requires that at least 
35 percent of Navy conversion, alteration and 
repair work be made available for private 
shipyards. This requirement has reduced 
the volume of ship work available for naval 
shipyards, making it necessary for the Navy 
to schedule a reduction of approximately 2 
percent in naval shipyard employment dur- 
ing the first half of fiscal 1963. An addi- 
tional 2-percent reduction, representing the 
separation of a total of approximately 2,100 
employees in all 10 continental naval ship- 
yards, will be necessary during the third 
quarter of fiscal 1963. The Navy plans to ap- 
portion this employment reduction as equita- 
bly as possible among all of these shipyards. 


As a result, 1,500 public yard jobs were 
lost on the west coast and only 500 pri- 
vate jobs were created to take their place. 
Also, as a result $53 million worth of 
work left west coast yards. 

Jam advised by the Navy that this was 
so, irrespective of increased 1963 appro- 
priations due to the fact that many con- 
version projects do not immediately gen- 
erate labor increases. 

Further evidence of the healthy condi- 
tion of the private yards is shown by 
the following figures prepared by the 
Puget Sound Naval Base showing that 
private yards increased their share of the 
total ship business from 56 percent in 
1962 to 69 percent in 1963: 


Repairs, alterations, conversions, new construction, fiscal year 1962 and fiscal year 1963 


Fiscal year 1962 


| Fiscal year 1963 


Naval Private Naval Private 
Repairs, alterations $394, 300, 000 $133, 400. 000 $296, 700, 000 $139, 600, 000 
Conversions....... 205, 900, 000 32, 400, 300, 000 186, 200, 000 
New construction. 772, 400,000 | 1, 620, 800, 000 365, 800, 000 1, 796, 500, 000 
AA sehen 1,372, 600,000 | 1,786, 600, 000 950, 800, 000 2, 122, 300, 000 
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Respecting the preceding figures, if 
only repairs and conversions are con- 
sidered, the Navy did perform in 1963, 
$584 million of work, as compared to 
$326 million for private yards. However, 
if the private yards would add in other 
Government work for the Military Sea 
Transport Service in the amount of $33 
million and $107 million worth of mili- 
tary assistance ship repair for favored 
foreign nations, the figures are nearly 
equal. If you want to fairly consider 
total naval expenditures, the public 
yards should be fighting for 65-35 in 
reverse. 

COSTS AN ISSUE 


The main issue, however, that we must 
address ourselves to is costs. 

At first glance it would appear that 
the private giants have accomplished a 
transposition since Vinson-Trammell 
days, and that they are today paragons 
of cost-cutting institutions. 

Costs have been compared during the 
1952-59 era and private industry has 
concluded that on a cost per ton basis, 
the private yards are cheaper. In this 
respect, the private yards forget two 
things: First, as testified by Admiral 
James, public yards give priority to re- 
pair work and necessarily produce more 
costly new construction; second, the ad- 
ditional capability of public yards to 
handle special and technical jobs re- 
sulted in their getting tougher assign- 
ments, they could not compete for the 
easy low-cost work. 


There is some evidence that private 
yards have a capacity over the past 4 
years to construct ships cheaper. There 
are three reasons for these figures on 
new construction. First, Navy cost fig- 
ures are not truly representative. 

The Bureau of Ships provided the fol- 
lowing information to the House Armed 
Services Committee: 


Turning to naval shipyard costs, it must 
be ized that the cost of many of the 
services provided to the personnel on board 
ships in the shipyards, either for new con- 
struction or repair, have been funded by a 
military support allotment which is not 
charged to the costs of the industrial work 
performed on the ships. However, there are 
at least three different broad categories of 
services which are reflected in the cost of 
constructing or repairing ships. 

The first category stems from the military 
requirements for naval shipyards and in- 
cludes the costs of maintaining facilities 
which are used only infrequently but which 
would be essential to meet the expanded 
industrial requirements arising during an 
emergency. Also included are the additional 
costs incurred because of the need to main- 
tain a large percentage of skilled mechanics 
as opposed to helpers to meet both peace- 
time ship repair and alteration requirements 
and to provide an adequate nucleus on which 
to build an expanded work force. 

The second category involves the informal 
services naval shipyard employees are held 
responsible for providing to personnel on 
the ships presently in the shipyard. The 
intent of this type of service is to help the 
shipboard personnel increase their ability 
to maintain their ship and thus improve 
their ability to sustain effective operational 
capability when deployed. 

These services range from the loan of tools, 
which must be accounted for to actual in- 
formal instruction as to just how to under- 
take a particular job. Both productive and 
overhead hours expended in this type of 
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effort find their way into the naval ship- 
yards’ cost of shipwork. 

The third category in which the naval 
shipyards are placed at a cost disadvantage 
involves the fact that new construction work 
in naval shipyards normally carries a lower 
priority than the repair of active fleet ships. 
Accordingly, the manning of the new con- 
struction work fluctuates with the changes 
in repair workload, productive schedules are 
upset, and costs rise as the result of stoppage 
of work and the problems attendant with 
starting it again. 


Reference has been made to the Arthur 
Anderson report. While it is true the 
Navy paid the costs for this report, it did 
not control its preparation. 

In the new construction section sub- 
marines were compared which the ex- 
perts agree were not comparable. 

In the repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion sections, conversions and alterations 
according to the Navy’s analysis were 
cheaper to the Department of Defense 
while repairs were eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent higher. The composite figures 
showed lower Navy figures according to 
the Navy’s analysis ignoring any possible 
income tax savings. 

It must be noted in this regard that 
Admiral James has repudiated his testi- 
mony of a few years ago, and the official 
Navy position today is that there is no 
cost savings by competitive private bid 
in the repair field. 

Competitive bids on private work 
presents problems as was recently dis- 
cussed by the Navy in a letter to my 
office: 


Awards are usually made on a formally 
advertised competitive basis. In the in- 
terest of obtaining maximum competition, 
bids are solicited where practicable on a 
split bid basis; i.e., separate bids are re- 
quested on topside and drydocking work. 
This enables qualified small firms which do 
not control a drydock to bid on the topside 
work. However, split bidding is sometimes 
not practicable because of fleet require- 
ments. Sometimes because of urgency or 
for other reasons, repair work is negotiated 
with a specific yard. With regard to conver- 
sion work, where definitive specifications are 
available, contracts are usually awarded on 
a nationwide competitive basis. In the case 
of conversion of warships, however, where 
complex electronics and ordnance work is 
usually involved, naval shipyards are called 
upon to do the work. Preparation of de- 
tailed specifications to serve as a basis for 
competitive bidding is especially difficult be- 
cause of the repairs involved, unlike the con- 
version portion of the job, cannot be fully 
known until the ship is opened up and 
equipment is taken apart and inspected. 
This same difficulty is applicable to repair 
work only and is of course present to a 
greater degree in the repair of complex 
warships. 

In contracting for repair and conversion 
work, the chief difficulty, therefore, is that 
in many cases only part of the work can be 
the subject of competition. Whether by 
formal advertising or negotiation, competi- 
tion can be invited only on that part of the 
work which is known and can be specified. 
Subsequently, when the ship is moved to the 
yard of the successful bidder, the ship is 
opened up and the full extent of the work 
is ascertained. The additional work found 
to be needed may exceed the amount of work 
on which the competition and the original 
award was based. This additional work 
must be the subject of negotiation with the 
successful yard, which is in a very advan- 
tageous bargaining position because the ship 
is already in its yard and opened up. The 
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cost of putting a ship back in operating 
condition and moving it to another yard 
usually is prohibitive. The advantages of 
competition on conversion and repair work 
thus may be subsequently nullified by 
change orders negotiated at a time when 
the Government is in a very poor bargaining 
position. 

VERY CHEAPEST CONSTRUCTION NEVER INTENDED 


Another consideration of competition 
is the fact that it is no secret that cer- 
tain west coast yards are farther from 
the steel mills than the eastern yards. 
Wages also vary. Congress very wisely 
decided many years ago that blue-collar 
workers should be hired at a competitive 
local rate. There was no attempt to 
establish a national production worker 
wage scale. Wage rates at Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard now average $4.15 per 
hour, while the average worker is paid 
$3.75 at Portsmouth and $3.70 per hour 
at Charleston. It is to be anticipated 
by Congress, therefore, in the strategic 
construction of ships that there shall be 
nonuniformity of costs. 

FOREIGN SUBCONTRACTS SCANDALOUS 


There are other factors which contrib- 
ute to the unfair competitive position 
of the private yards. A primary factor 
is the foreign subcontract, The Navy 
yards must accept the contracts as they 
are presented; the private yard can 
select the plans he wants to work on 
and subcontract large portions of his 
work to cheap foreign manufacturers. 
It makes little sense to subsidize 50 per- 
cent of the construction of a private 
commercial ship, provided the ship is 
used under the American flag with an 
American crew and constructed in a 
US. yard, but allow foreign subconstruc- 
tion carte blanche on naval vessels. 
Part of the private yards current 35 
percent has been thus frittered away. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu recently discussed this 
subject with my office as follows: 

In submitting its bid for the conversion 
of two fleet oilers (AO), which you men- 
tioned, the Puget Sound Bridge & Dry 
Dock Co., Seattle, Wash., indicated that two 
midbody sections for the conversions would 
be obtained from a Japanese shipyard. It 
was disclosed by the firm that this acquisi- 
tion would be made at a cost constituting 
approximately 35 percent of the total cost 
of all components to be used by the firm 
in performing the contract. This is within 
the 50-percent criteria established by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10582 of December 17, 1954, in 
implementation of section 2 of the Buy 
American Act (41 U.S.C. 10 a-d). The Navy 
determined that the lowest bidder’s offer 
was a domestic bid, conforming in all re- 
spects to the Buy American Act, as imple- 
mented, and with other requirements of 
law. Iam enclosing a copy of a Department 
of Defense press release dated March 8, 1963, 
which announced this award. The Puget 
Sound firm’s bid was approximately $1.6 
million lower than the bid submitted by the 
second lowest bidder. 

I regret we cannot provide you with infor- 
mation as to the total volume of foreign 
subcontracts under Navy prime contracts, 
since the Department's records do not include 
this data. 


Total cost of the referenced construc- 
tion was $15 million. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY], has now 
introduced legislation to halt this prac- 
tice. 


1963 
MORALE VERSUS ECONOMICS 


A final factor material to our discus- 
sion is the question of morale. As men- 
tioned before, naval costs are higher in 
part due to the many facilities provided 
at public yards. These facilities include 
quarters, messing, physical, education, 
movies, libraries, churches, dispensaries, 
and a host of activities that comprise a 
small city. A post exchange and com- 
missary is always operating, plus good 
security and a housing program. As a 
result, naval families like to settle around 
navalyards. There are 50,000 to 100,000 
families in the San Francisco Bay area 
alone. It is only natural that families 
having an attraction inter se like to get 
together when the ship comes in for 
repairs. All naval ships have a home 
port. Nothing is so important to the 
home port as the family. It has been 
said that our submarines are now 
stronger than the men who man them. 
A sailor deprived of seeing his family 
because of some complicated Federal 
rule about repairs could be a liability 
to the Armed Forces. 

Mr. BeLieu recently commented to my 
office on this matter as follows: 

A naval base complex, of which the naval 
shipyard is part, generally has adequate mes- 
sing, recreation and housing facilities for 
crews of ships coming in for overhaul or 
unscheduled emergency work. These facili- 
ties are, of course, highly important in main- 
taining the morale of ships’ forces and in 
minimizing the impact upon the surround- 
ing community. Moreover, crew members are 
conveniently available to receive training. 
Most private yards competing for naval ship 
repair and conversion work do not maintain 
facilities of this kind within the shipyard 
confines. Ships’ forces often must be billeted 
in hotels or other accommodations far re- 
moved from the yard. In cases where the 
work is of such nature where the ships’ 
forces may remain berthed on the ship, ap- 
propriate messing, recreational, medical and 
dental facilities are often not conveniently 
accessible. Private yards may be located in 
remote waterfront areas where transporta- 
tion is difficult. 

It is true that naval ships of today, espe- 
cially nuclear powered ships, have far greater 
endurance and range than conventionally 
powered ships of World War II. In the 
interest of maintaining health and morale, 
the Navy tries to insure that shipboard per- 
sonnel have the opportunity at regular inter- 
vals for stateside reunions with families and 
friends. As you know, families usually settle 
at or near the ship’s homeport or home- 
yard in order that crew members may spend 
maximum time at home during regular over- 
hauls. When overhaul of a ship is to be 
awarded competitively to a private yard, 
crew members do not know in advance where 
the ship will be assigned. 

In actual practice a ship may be over- 
hauled at a considerable distance from the 
homeport or homeyard. This makes family 
reunions difficult and costly and lowers mor- 
ale. To the extent that section 541 has in- 
creased the number of overhauls awarded to 
private yards, this situation has been 
aggravated. 


Mr. Chairman, I point these matters 
out for the information of the members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not offering any 
amendments. I think the private yards 
have had their share, and I think we 
should give some consideration also to 
the public yards. 
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Mr.SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the appropriations meas- 
ure which has been recommended for 
the Department of Defense in fiscal 
1964 by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I have studied the committee’s 
voluminous hearings. I support the com- 
mittee’s recommendations in general; 
although admittedly there are certain 
areas of the defense budget where I am 
not in full agreement with the commit- 
tee. We all know that total agreement 
on a $47 billion appropriations measure, 
which is certain to have great impact 
upon the economy of most sections of 
our Nation, is not possible. The most 
important consideration today is that the 
committee and the membership of this 
House are satisfied that the United 
States will be able to maintain its posi- 
tion of military superiority over the 
Soviet Union. 

It is my understanding that in this 
budget is an appropriation of $196.8 mil- 
lion for continuation of the modification 
program of our B-52 fleet. We have 
been assured that the B-52 and the B- 
58 jet bombers will continue to be oper- 
ational in our strategic retaliatory forces 
for the next 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that the 
Department of Defense is not optimistic 
about placing the RS—70, which origi- 
nally was planned as a follow-on for the 
B-52, into production. There is no 
manned aircraft in the planning stage at 
this time which can replace the B-52. 
It is encouraging to learn that there are 
studies underway on three possible fu- 
ture types of strategic manned aircraft. 

We cannot afford to “study” manned 
aircraft to death. I would urge the ap- 
propriate committees of the House to 
encourage the Department of Defense 
to move ahead in planning for manned 
aircraft which can be operational in time 
to replace the B-52 fleet. 

In the past few weeks, we have heard 
our colleagues who witnessed the Paris 
International Air Show tell us of the 
aeronautical progress which other na- 
tions have made. We know that the 
French and the British are working to- 
gether in the developemnt of a super- 
sonic transport. They now have a lead 
on the United States in this field. 

It is unfortunate that it must take the 
experience of being surpassed, or a na- 
tional or international emergency, to 
alert us to action. 

The American taxpayers who must put 
up the money for these record defense 
appropriations, and for the balance of 
the Federal Government’s spending, 
should be assured that they will not end 
up second best in the skies. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Stinson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the reauest of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
main reason for the 35-65 percentage 
agreement is that private shipyards can 
convert and repair at a significantly low- 
er cost than can the Navy shipyards. A 
private report prepared by Arthur Ander- 
son & Co., one of the Nation’s leading 
certified public accounting firms, indi- 
cated that savings to the American tax- 
payers will result if private shipyards 
are used. These savings would amount 
in the neighborhood of 10 to 25 percent. 
The Defense Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations adopted lan- 
guage that specified that no more than 
$355 million would be spent in private 
shipyards. This is an opposite position 
than what was recommended by the 
White House. The original proposal pro- 
vided that not less than 35 percent of 
Navy ship repair work would be per- 
formed in private yards. Under the pro- 
vision so offered, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships is not obligated to allocate as much 
as 1 percent to private shipyards. I 
might add that Secretary McNamara has 
also testified that he has no objection 
to the 35-65 clause so long as it retains 
the escape clause. The escape clause 
provides that the Secretary of Defense 
can waive the 35-percent requirement in 
the event of an emergency. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has assured the com- 
mittee as mentioned in the report that 
35 percent of repair and conversion will 
go to private yards. There has been no 
loss in work performed by Navy ship- 
building yards because of the 35-percent 
provision. For example, total shipbuild- 
ing, conversion, alteration, and repair in 
the fiscal year 1962 amounted to $2,892 
million. In fiscal 1963, it amounted to 
$2,939 million. The conversion, altera- 
tion and repair only, in 1962, amounted 
to $732 million; in 1963, $939 million; 
in 1964 it will amount to $1,007 million. 
The amount of this work available to the 
Navy in 1962 amounted to $586 million. 
In 1963, $610 million; and in 1964, $654 
million. So it is obvious that the Navy 
shipyards are not declining in the amount 
of repair and conversion work that they 
are performing. It is also obvious that 
the Navy shipyard will enjoy a greater 
amount of work because of the increased 
repair appropriations each year. Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletin 60-2 still binding 
in all agencies, civilian and military, in- 
structs every such agency that it shall 
not commit nor carry on any industrial 
or commercial activity when the goods 
and services involved can be obtained 
from private sources. 

There is a definite need for the Navy 
shipyards. They should be maintained 
for the benefit of the Nation. They have 
performed many valuable services for our 
country. They should be kept opera- 
tional in case an emergency should arise. 
However, there has not been one single 
Navy yard closed since World War II. 
There have been at least a score amongst 
the private yards, including five on the 
Pacific coast just since 1957. In order 
to keep our country as strong as possible, 
it is also important that the private ship- 
yards would be maintained. If the 35-65 
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clause is maintained, not a single Navy 
shipyard will close. If it is not, there is 
a good possibility that many more pri- 
vate shipyards will close, especially on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. Rivers] and to voice my opposition 
to any formula which mandates the 
Navy to contract for its work to be per- 
formed in private shipyards. 

It is an accepted fact that the repair 
and maintenance, as well as the building, 
of naval ships and crafts demand the 
work of specialists to a greater extent 
than the repair, maintenance or build- 
ing of commercial ships. For one thing, 
weaponry poses a problem for the real 
specialist. ‘The problem of unforesee- 
able obsolescence too is constantly with 
the Navy. Furthermore, much of the 
plans and specifications for such work 
are classified and security can be better 
maintained in a naval shipyard of secu- 
rity-cleared workers than in a private 
shipyard. 

It cannot be disputed that the Navy 
is an emergency arm which exists prin- 
cipally to meet exigencies which arise 
out of armed conflicts, limited or other- 
wise, and to deter other nations from 
hostile acts. To serve its purpose the 
Navy’s ships must be maintained in such 
operable condition that they may be dis- 
patched to any part of the world with- 
out delay. This has been done in the 
past by work forces in naval shipyards 
in this country. Pearl Harbor in my own 
State of Hawaii is one such shipyard. 

As it has been in the past, Pearl Har- 
bor today is the westernmost shipyard 
maintained by our Navy for the repair 
and maintenance of its ships which sail 
the Pacific and help to deter hostilities 
in and around Asia. Pearl Harbor's 
strategic location has served to great ad- 
vantage and will continue to do 
so. There is no other shipyard, private 
or Government owned, within 2,000 miles 
of it. 

It is highly essential, therefore, that 
we continue to maintain Pearl Harbor 
at a high level of operation where it can 
help the Navy to meet any emergency. 
The cost factor must be relegated to 
secondary consideration, for as in the 
case of a fire station, its real value lies 
in meeting emergent situations and in 
confining the spread of any conflagra- 
tion. 

The existence of the 65-35 formula 
constitutes a continuous threat to our 
Nation’s Government-operated ship- 
yards, including Pearl Harbor. It has 
been estimated that its application has 
already resulted in the reduction of 3,800 
employees in Government-operated ship- 
yards. The application of the 65-35 
formula to Pearl Harbor will prove espe- 
cially disastrous, for it will surely mean 
the reduction of its work force. Because 
there are no large shipyards other than 
that at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, skilled 
workers when discharged leave Hawaii 
for the mainland United States or go into 
other fields of employment and become 
unavailable for rehiring at Pearl Harbor. 
This could certainly develop into a costly 
situation, in more ways than one. 
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It has become abundantly evident 
that both the Soviet Union and Red 
China envision any Pacific or Asian 
hostilities as nonnuclear. The Red 
Chinese naval forces are composed of an 
unlimited number of civilian junks 
which could serve as landing craft and 
transport facilities, a large number of 
motor torpedo boats, a few destroyers 
and patrol craft, and about 20 sub- 
marines. 

Nikita Khrushchev in July 1961 
ordered a substantial increase in Soviet 
military expenditures, with the bulk of 
the increase devoted to conventional 
arms, with emphasis on submarines and 
conventional aircrafts. An analytical 
article entitled “Renewed Soviet Em- 
phasis on Conventional Arms,” which 
appeared in the July 10, 1961, issue of 
the London Times, noted the increasing 
importance of the submarine in the 
Russian Navy. 

Our Navy will assume a position of 
critical importance in the event of hos- 
tilities conducted with conventional 
weapons—in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, both as a deterrent force 
and as a ready combat force. The ready 
condition of Naval facilities at shipyards 
is as important a factor as any other in 
the enemy’s assessment of our readiness 
to wage a conventional, limited war. 

To reduce our naval shipyards to a 
point of ineffectiveness to meet any 
emergency by imposition of any restric- 
tive formula would not be in the best 
interest of our own security. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the committee should be highly con- 
gratulated for reducing the size of this 
appropriation by almost $2 billion for fis- 
cal 1964. 

This committee has demonstrated that 
while this Nation will never try to short- 
change our Defense Establishment, sav- 
ings can indeed be made. Two billion 
dollars is an awful lot of money. 

I am sure the American people will 
join me in congratulating the commit- 
tee for this sizable saving. I should also 
like to congratulate the committee for 
its excellent report which should give 
all Americans a good idea of how the 
defense dollar is spent. 

There is just one shortcoming which 
concerns me about this report. It is con- 
spicuously silent on two key provisions of 
this legislation which seriously affects 
our Nation’s entire defense procurement 
system. 

It is my hope that during this next 
year, this committee will undertake a 
study to see how sections 508 and 523 of 
this bill are being administered. Such 
an investigation is necessary, in my 
judgment, if we are to heed the message 
contained in President Eisenhower's 
farewell address when he warned against 
letting the military-industrial complex 
get out of hand. 
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Section 508 provides for specific bene- 
fits to small business. The last provision 
of section 523 states that none of the 
funds appropriated in this act shall be 
used except that, so far as practicable, all 
contracts shall be awarded on a formally 
advertised competitive bid basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Both of these sections give individual 
contracting officers of the armed serv- 
ices tremendous powers to decide how 
and where the defense dollar is to be 
spent. 

Iam certain that most contracting offi- 
cers are trying to do an honest and intel- 
ligent job within the procedures adopted 
by their service. But it is my hope that 
during this insuing year, we will be able 
to take a hard look at the procedures 
adopted both by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in carrying out these provisions 
of the law. 

I am confident that a more intense 
surveillance over these procedures will 
lead to a more equitable distribution of 
the defense dollar and will help Illinois 
receive more defense contracts. The 
present procedures have repeatedly dis- 
criminated against Chicago and the Mid- 
west in getting a larger share of the de- 
fense dollar. 

I shall begin compiling a record of 
these procedures under which, in my 
judgment, Chicago industry was short- 
changed. 

It is my hope to present to this com- 
mittee some startling examples of what 
strongly points to the fact that perhaps 
these two provisions are not being ad- 
ministered as they should be. 

I submit that the four words so far 
as practicable” contained in the last pro- 
vision of section 523, have been abused 
and procurement contracts have not gone 
to the lowest bidder. 

I further submit that these four words 
have probably been more instrumental 
in creating the industrial-military com- 
plex than any other single factor. 

It appears to me that this committee 
has a responsibility to check out com- 
pletely the manner in which defense 
contracts are being negotiated. Such an 
investigation will not only save the tax- 
payers vast sums of money, but I think 
may very well lead to a completely new 
set of rules when this legislation comes 
up again in 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident I shall 
have some extremely interesting exam- 
ples to present to the committee during 
the next fiscal year. It is my hope that 
as this information is made available to 
the committee and Congress, we will all 
begin to see why serious changes are 
needed if we are to give all industry in 
America an equal opportunity to share 
in the distribution of the defense dollar. 

I am deeply concerned that Illinois is 
receiving less than 50 cents per capita of 
the total defense appropriation while 
other States receive anywhere from $1.15 
per capita to $3.50 and $4. Chicago is 
the production giant of the Midwest and 
deserves better treatment than this. I 
submit an investigation of procurement 
procedures by the Defense Establish- 
ment would result in substantial savings 
to the Government. 
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Mr. BURK HALTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask my good colleagues to search well 
their individual consciences before cast- 
ing their very important vote on this bill 
which seeks to delete the $363,700,000 
which was authorized by this very body 
March 13 for two additional RS—70’s and 
the necessary armaments and electronic 
systems to make one plane fully opera- 
tional. We have given the very impor- 
tant task of manning the various sophis- 
ticated weapons systems to men who have 
dedicated their whole lives to the pro- 
tection of our liberties and our free form 
of government. We ask them to do this 
each and every hour of the night and 
day, and yet today we are asked to turn 
a deaf ear on their voices when asked 
to reinstate the RS—70 program so as to 
carry it through to a completed test pro- 
gram in order that it might be evaluated 
correctly and thoroughly in the field by 
actual test rather than by projected the- 
ory. The minds of our various chiefs of 
staff filled with the best our Nation has 
to offer in the way of a formal education 
at any one of our great service academies 
plus the many, many years of experience 
not only in the laboratory of the peace- 
time facilities but in the more important 
testing laboratory of actual war and its 
subsequent rigorous tests on man and 
machine, are being disregarded com- 
pletely in this request for the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for 1964 
which has slashed the complete amount 
of $363,700,000, earlier authorized by the 
Congress in Public Law 88-28. 

I ask you to consider the carefully 
weighed decision of these dedicated men 
of our Armed Forces whose combined 
fact studying on the necessity of the 
continuation of the RS—70 program has 
totaled many thousands of man-hours. 
Their decision was not reached lightly 
or hurriedly. 

These dedicated men are of the opin- 
ion that the RS—70 program is necessary 
for the best future defense of our great 
country. I implore, gentlemen, that you 
weigh the facts and backgrounds of this 
group as against those in opposition to 
this program for future manned strategic 
systems. I do not claim to be an expert 
in the field of these new and highly de- 
veloped modern weapons systems. How- 
ever, after gathering the information 
which is so important to all of us in this 
legislative body before we can cast an 
informed vote on any of these important 
measures and programs, I say unequivo- 
cally that in my humble opinion we 
should not cast our vote today to approve 
this partial abandonment of this very, 
very important program of the RS-70. 
I urge the full continuation of the orig- 
inal authorization for two additional RS 
70 planes and the final research, develop- 
ment and test of the same. This will 
give us the final information we need so 
very much to give us a positive answer 
as to what these planes will enable us 
to do better for the protection of peace 
that we do not know at the present. I 
ask that you all join in voting to restore 
the full authorization voted on by this 
Congress earlier this year for the addi- 
tional funds to carry this important 
RS-70 program forward to completion. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support this appropriation bill 
for the Department of Defense. 

Even though this bill does represent 
an appropriation of $47 billion we must 
view the size of this bill in the light of 
the times in which we live. 

Surely, no one would want to avoid 
taking any steps which might, in any 
way, contribute to our national security. 

Cheese paring is out of place when we 
are deliberating the measures necessary 
to meet the aggressive designs of the 
Communist world. 

There is ground for satisfaction in this 
bill, however, since it represents a re- 
duction of over $1.25 billion under the 
actual appropriations of 1963 and a cut 
of $1.9 billion of the budget requests. 
The distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Maxon], assures us that these cuts 
will not impair our defense program in 
any way, and I am perfectly willing to 
accept this assurance. 

With this bill, we will adequately meet 
the needs of our national security and, 
at the same time, we will show our re- 
gard for fiscal soundness by making 
reasonable reductions in the burden 
which we are asking our citizens to bear. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my understanding from 
the newspapers that some board has 
been established by the President whose 
decisions will determine the future exist- 
ence of certain military installations in 
the Nation. Whether or not discrimina- 
tion is practiced will be the only yard- 
stick. 

I know of no military installation 
where such is practiced. 

If the future existence of our military 
installations will hinge on a ruling from 
such a board, whose whimsical notion 
may determine there is de facto discrim- 
ination against a minority group at cer- 
tain installations, then I submit this is 
the time when the American Nation is 
on its way out. 

It is quite obvious to me that this is 
a policy designed and directed against 
the South. 

It is incredible that this administra- 
tion or any administration would hold 
a cannon to the heart of the economic 
existence of certain areas of our mili- 
tary structure under such an obvious 
political program. 

If we are to be told in the future that 
this is the way our Defense Department 
will operate, then I submit the Armed 
Service Committees of both branches of 
the Congress should take adequate steps 
in future Department of Defense legisla- 
tion to see to it that our people south of 
the Mason-Dixon line will not be 
plunged into submission by forces deter- 
mined to destroy the age-old and age- 
less traditions of the South. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is to be congratulated on this 
bill. It meets the situation as effectively 
as possibly could be done under the 
circumstances which confront us. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], the chairman of the 
subcommittee, is to be especially felici- 
tated on the manner in which he has 
handled the bill both in the committee 
and on the floor. 

In my opinion, he knows more about 
the needs covered by the bill than any- 
body on the Hill or in the Pentagon. 
He is an experienced parliamentarian, 
a practical administrator, and an expert 
diplomat. He secures results with the 
least friction of any man I know and 
that has been particularly true of the 
handling of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill and the report 
on this bill mark a new and commendable 
development. When the final draft was 
before the subcommittee, it was realized 
that its significance transcended that 
of most bills to come before the House 
in this session of Congress, in that it is 
in effect a declaration of policy on na- 
tional defense and international rela- 
tions, and as such will be taken by the 
world, by our allies and by our enemies, 
as an indication of the attitude of the 
Congress, the administration, and the 
people of the United States on the course 
to be followed during the coming year 
at least. 

With this in view the subcommittee 
agreed unanimously to report the bill 
with complete agreement on both sides 
of the aisle, and in accordance with that 
agreement it comes to the floor with the 
support of every member of the com- 
mittee. 

Of course, no such bill is entirely 
agreeable to everybody, but this bill has 
been so drafted as to come as near being 
such a bill as general agreement on 
the part of the committee could make it. 
The entire committee, composed of ex- 
perienced men, naturally of many diverse 
opinions on minor features of the pro- 
gram and its achievement, present this 
bill for the final consideration of the 
House. They offer no individual amend- 
ments and it is hoped that the Members 
of the House will accept it and pass it 
with the same considered unanimity. 

By way of résumé, the purpose is to 
support the President of the United 
States as the leader and spokesman of 
the Nation and insofar as this legisla- 
tion is concerned to support th: position 
he has taken and which he is taking 
and which he will take in any emergency 
that may arise in this connection. It is 
indicative of our unqualified endorse- 
ment of our Military Establishment and 
is to be taken as a token of our deter- 
mination to support free government 
both at home and abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANNON: Mr. Chairman, the 
several references to Secretary McNa- 
mara, the Secretary of Defense, during 
the course of the debate is directly in 
point. Heis, during war and undeclared 
war, the most important of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers. And under his wise and 
stringent administration the traditional 
American policy of civilian control has 
been fully maintained. 

Through the years the position has 
been held by some of our ablest states- 
men. But too often they have been mere 
figureheads. The generals and admirals 
dictated and the Secretaries of Defense 
signed on the dotted line. 

Generals and admirals always insist 
on fighting the next war with the weap- 
ons of the last war. Symbolically the 
generals cling to the cavalry and Mag- 
inot lines and the admirals to dread- 
naughts and carriers. Realists like 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, Secretary Talbott, 
Admiral Rickover end all who urged de- 
velopment of missiles and nuclear sub- 
marines have been ignored and perse- 
cuted and Russia is today 3 years ahead 
of us. Only the nuclear-driven, mis- 
sile-firing submarine perfected by Ad- 
miral Rickover against every obstacle is 
keeping the peace of the world. 

President Kennedy and Secretary 
McNamara are at last bringing order to 
the Pentagon and security to the Na- 
tion and have the approval of the com- 
mittee and, I trust the approval of the 
House. 

Some fear has been expressed here 
this afternoon that we may not be pro- 
viding for enough men. If the fortunes 
of the war are to be determined by the 
number of divisions in the field then 
we are hopelessly outclassed by China 
and Russia. But modern warfare is no 
longer a matter of massed troops. War 
is today a matter of mechanics and 
ch . Getting there “fustest with 
the mostest” is a long since discarded 
strategy. 

This bill gives us what we need and 
where we need it. It is to be hoped that 
the House will give the bill and the com- 
mittee and the President and the Secre- 
tary a unanimous vote of approval. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to con- 
cur in the sense of the remarks made by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] in regard to the problem of the 
35-65 ratio. I think it can be said that 
we are greatly encouraged by the lan- 
guage which the chairman and the com- 
mittee have put in the bill this year. I 
think it is an improvement. 

I think that the chairman's statement 
that there will be no attempt and there 
is no intention to cut down the mobiliza- 
tion potential of our Navy shipyards is 
certainly very encouraging as well. As 
a representative of the only Navy yard 
in the middle of the Pacific, I think this 
is important not only to us in Hawaii but 
to you as well. 

I would like to take just a minute to 
quote from “Scripture,” the scripture 
being the Anderson report, in regard to 
conversions, repairs, and alterations. 
These, of course, are prime functions of 
most of the Navy yards and certainly the 
functions of Pearl Harbor. The Ander- 


son report says on page 5 of the sum- 
mary under the title “Ship Conversions”: 

Since the percentage differentials are small 
and the adjustments required to establish 
comparability are both large and unusual, 
we can reach no conclusion with respect to 
the relative costs of these conversions. 


The Anderson report, under “Ship Re- 
pairs” on the same page, has this to say: 
We found in our study that it was not pos- 
sible to establish reasonably comparable 
work performed on specific ships for either 
a total ship overhaul or specific work items. 


The Anderson report goes on to say on 
page 7, under the heading “Ship Al- 
terations“: 

Based on comparisons for 149 occurrences 
of 28 different ship alterations, it appears 
that there were no significant differences 
between naval and private shipyard costs. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that states our 
case very well. We have a definite and 
important function in our public yards. 
We hope that under the new language 
of this bill the public yards will continue 
to thrive and even prosper. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. KEOGH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7179) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 410, nays 1, not voting 22, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 

YEAS—410 
Abbitt Aspinall Beermann 
Abele Auchincloss Belcher 
Abernethy Ayres Bell 

ir Baker Bennett, Fla 

Addabbo Baldwin Bennett, Mich 
Albert Baring 
Alger Barrett Betts 
Anderson Barry Blatnik 
Andrews Bass 
Arends Bates Bolton, 
Ashbrook Battin Frances P 
Ashley Becker Bolton, 
Ashmore Beckworth Oliver P. 
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Holifield 


Martin, Nebr. 


Minshall 
Monagan 


Norblad 
Nygaard 


O'Hara, II. 


Roudebush 


1963 

Stephens Tuck White 
Stinson Tupper Whitener 
Stratton Tuten Whitten 
Stubblefield Udall Wickersham 
Sullivan Widnall 
Taft tt Williams 
Talcott Van Deerlin illis 
Taylor anik Wilson, Bob 
Teague, Calif. Van Pelt Wilson, 
Teague, Tex. Waggonner Charles H. 


Thompson, La. Wallhauser Wilson, Ind. 
Thompson, N.J. Watson 


Thompson, Tex.Watts Wright 
Thomson, Wis. Weaver Wydler 
Thornberry Weltner Wyman 
Toll Westland Young 
Tollefson Whalley Younger 
Trimble Wharton Zablocki 
NAYS—1 
Curtis 
NOT VOTING—22 
Avery Hawkins O'Brien, III. 
Boland Hays Poage 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Brooks Kilburn Roosevelt 
Brown, Calif. Martin,Mass. Thomas 
Buckley May Vinson 
Colmer Morrison 
Forrester Murpby, N.Y. 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Buckley with Mrs. May. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Thomas, 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Brown of California. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members speak- 
ing on the bill today may revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include tables 
and pertinent excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DENMAN, ET AL. v. McCORMACK, 
ET AL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, June 24, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: As you are aware, this 
Department had been requested to represent 
you and the other Congressmen and House 
administrative officials named as defendants 
in Denman, et al. v. McCormack, et al., civil 
action No. 62-434-J, district of Massachu- 
setts. On May 24, 1963, an order was entered 
in the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts dismissing this suit. 
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The dismissal was based on the voluntary 
motion of the plaintiffs, who are presently 
parties to a similar suit brought by the 
NAACP in the District of Columbia. The 
latter suit, however, does not name congres- 
sional personnel as defendants. 

Our file in the Massachusetts action has 
now been closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. DOUGLAS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

(Copies to Hon. William H. Bates, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
James A. Burke, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.; Hon. Laurence Curtis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.; 
Hon. Hastings Keith, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Thomas J. 
Lane, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Hon. Torbert H. Macdonald, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.; Hon. F. Bradford 
Morse, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Hon. Thomas P. O'Neill, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
Ralph R. Roberts, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.) 


CONTINUING REDUCTION OF EX- 
EMPTION OF DUTY ENJOYED BY 
RETURNING RESIDENTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts}, I ask unanimous consent that the 
conferees on the part of the House have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H.R. 6791) to 
continue for 2 years the existing reduc- 
tion of the exemption of duty enjoyed by 
returning residents, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LOWER NIOBRARA RIVER AND 
PONCA CREEK COMPACT 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of precedent for the for- 
mation of interstate compacts covering 
water rights. Quite recently our atten- 
tion was drawn by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court to the famous compact cov- 
ering the Colorado River. This and 
other compacts have been in effect for 
many years. A fairly recent addition 
to this list was a compact between the 
States of Nebraska and Wyoming called 
the Upper Niobrara River compact. 

Since the Niobrara River continues 
through much of Nebraska and empties 
into the Missouri River, some questions 
arise as to proper apportionment of the 
waters of the tributaries of the Nio- 
brara. To accomplish this apportion- 
ment a compact between the States of 
Nebraska and South Dakota has been 
ratified by the legislatures and approved 
by the Governors of both States. This 
compact will also cover the waters of 
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Ponca Creek and therefore is entitled 
“Lower Niobrara River and Ponca Creek 
Compact.” 

Due to e of article 1, section 
10 of the Constitution, it is necessary to 
obtain the consent of Congress before a 
state may enter into an agreement or 
compact with a sister State. In 1961, 
I introduced a bill to obtain the consent 
of Congress to this compact. Unfortu- 
nately, no action was taken. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as the needs 
in this area are still existent, I will again 
seek the consent of Congress by the 
introduction of this bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR RE- 
MAINDER OF WEEK AND WEEK OF 
JULY 1 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of the week, and, if he can tell us some- 
thing about next week, which of course 
is the Fourth of July week, we would 
all appreciate it. 

Before I yield to the gentleman, may 
I say I had expressed the hope to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to the majority leader, 
that, with regard to the program next 
week, while we would not be in recess and 
there would be enough Members here to 
take care of what might necessarily come 
before the House, Members might have 
some assurance that they could take 
some time off next week. I am sure 
that would be most agreeable to many of 
us. Certainly in view of the fact that 
we are going to be here for what ap- 
pears to be a rather lengthy session, I 
just want to make this observation in 
order that on the Recorp I might ex- 
press my view and what I am quite sure 
is the view on our side as to the situa- 
tion. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry, as previously an- 
nounced on tomorrow the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitus] the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, will call up a number of bills the 
numbers of which have been published in 
the Record. I understand the gentle- 
man from Arkansas will also call up a 
conference report, with respect to the 
filing of which unanimous consent was 
obtained just a few minutes ago. 

We are hopeful that we will not have 
any further legislative business after we 
adjourn tomorrow until a week from 
Monday. We do not plan to program 
any legislative business for next week. 
We do expect to have up important busi- 
ness immediately on returning a week 
from Monday next. The program will 
be announced tomorrow. The program 
for the week of July 8, will include, of 
course, taking up the rule sending to 
conference the Export-Import Bank bill, 
providing a rule is obtained. I say that 
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because we do expect to get a rule to- 

morrow, and we expect to take that mat- 

er up a week from next Monday or Tues- 
ay. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the 
gentleman, if he will permit me at this 
point, that I have talked with a major- 
ity of the members of the Committee on 
Rules on our side, and they expect to be 
at the Rules Committee meeting tomor- 
row to report out a rule to send that bill 
to conference. That, of course, is on the 
assurance that the matter will not come 
up until the week after next, at which 
time we will have an opportunity to take 
whatever action is deemed necessary or 
advisable. I might say, as I am sure the 
majority leader understands, all of us 
are very hopeful that the operation of 
the Export-Import Bank will not be seri- 
ously curtailed by this slight delay in 
considering the conference report. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, it is also my understanding that 
Members on this side of the aisle, I think 
generally, are anxious to have next week 
off. In view of the fact that we have 
been quite busy—we passed a very im- 
portant bill today—and since it is 
planned not to program any legislative 
business for next week and in view of the 
further fact that we intend and expect 
to finish such program as has been an- 
nounced tomorrow, I will ask that when 
the House adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader what is being done about the Con- 
sent Calendar and the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is our intention to 
ask that the Consent Calendar and Pri- 
vate Calendar go over until Monday and 
Tuesday, a week, respectively, and also 
that any suspensions that may be in or- 
der go over to Monday, July 8. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—CONSENT 
CALENDAR AND SUSPENSIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Consent 
Calendar and any suspensions that are 
in order on Monday next may go over 
to Monday, July 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Private Calendar may go over until a 
week from Tuesday, to July 9. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MEDWAY’S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 250th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the town of Medway, 
Mass., in my district and I am highly 
privileged and honored to direct the at- 
tention of the House to the special reso- 
lution I am sponsoring to extend con- 
gratulations and greetings to this historic 
Massachusetts community on this out- 
standing event. 

Actually, the history of Medway goes 
further back in time than the 250 years of 
progress which are being celebrated this 
week with impressive exercises. Medway 
is located in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists in 
the very earliest days of American his- 
tory. In fact, Medway can trace its be- 
ginnings to 1657 and the early establish- 
ments which grew up along the Charles 
River as the colonists sought fertile lands 
for their crops and new homes for their 
families. First, it was Boston then Cam- 
bridge at the mouth of the Charles and 
as the population increased, new settle- 
ments advanced slowly along the river: 
Watertown, Brookline and Dedham in- 
cluding Needham and Medfield. 

Courageous bands of early settlers 
carved out Medway from the wilderness 
and today many descendants of these 
pioneers still reside in the community. 
George Fairbanks was the first to settle 
in the territory and town records show 
that his descendants to the seventh gen- 
eration resided on the family farm. 

These brave settlers helped to establish 
a civilization, a tradition, a way of life, 
and a history which live to this very 
day in the heritage which is so for- 
tunately ours. 

These early settlers of Medway helped 
to establish for all America the basic 
institutions of democratic government. 
They helped to forge a record of magnifi- 
cent achievement. that lives to this day. 

It is therefore fitting, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House take note today of the 
struggles and bitter sacrifices of the pio- 
neer people of Medway so that we and 
our posterity may benefit from the re- 
markable legacy of accomplishment 
these early settlers have left us. 

It is not possible for me in these brief 
remarks to recite in full the glorious his- 
tory of Medway and its many distin- 
guished citizens, but I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues some 
of the highlights of this progressive com- 
munity which I have the great honor to 
represent in the Congress. 


June 26 


Like most New England communities, 
Medway was built up by bitter sacrifice, 
heavy toil and superb courage in the face 
of obstacles and disappointments. When 
the embattled farmers of Lexington and 
Concord on April 19, 1775, spread the 
alarm in their cry for freedom, Medway 
with 37 men and West Medway with 36 
men were among the first to respond to 
the call for aid. These minutemen im- 
mediately marched for Roxbury for 
service where needed. 

Before peace was proclaimed on April 
19, 1783, Medway had lost 13 men in the 
Revolution out of its 800 population and 
the town was left with a $30,000 debt 
from costs of the war. Medway lost 52 
of her sons in the Civil War from a pop- 
ulation of 3,600. In World Wars I and 
II and in the Korean war, the men of 
Medway fought gallantly on far battle- 
fronts all over the world. Their patriot- 
ism in all these great conflicts was an 
all-embracing constantly felt resolution 
to defend, develop and protect their 
sacred birthright. 

It is from the town of Medfield that 
the General Court of Massachusetts on 
October 25, 1713, set off Medway on the 
western side of the Charles as a separate 
township. At the time of incorporation, 
Medway had a total of 9 families and 
a population of 45, mostly engaged in 
farming. 

Located in a territory originally be- 
longing to the Nipmuck Indians, a 
powerful tribe holding what has now be- 
come Worcester and Middlesex Coun- 
ties, Medway has grown from this small 
settlement, often beset by Indian raids, 
to the thriving and active community 
it is today with about 6,200 people, 
busily engaged in such manufacturing 
enterprises as the awl and needle depart- 
ment of the giant United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., the Sanford Mill & Textile, 
Veritas Chemical Co., and others. 

While primarily an agricultural com- 
munity in its early days, Medway gained 
early fame for industrial enterprises 
which had their beginnings in the town. 
History shows that the waters of Chicken 
Brook in West Medway about 1825 pow- 
ered the Duncan Wright woolen mill, 
from which grew the great and prosper- 
ous carpet shops of Lowell after the 
transfer of this work to that large tex- 
tile center. 

Medway early in the last century was 
the home of the famed Holbrook bells. 
The Holbrook bell foundry, set up in 
Medway by Maj. George Holbrook, 
claimed succession from Paul Revere's 
original bell foundry and during 1816- 
25, the Medway bell enterprise was the 
only one of its kind in the country. In 
1880, the Holbrook patents and fran- 
chise were sold to a San Francisco group, 
but during its existence in Medway more 
than 11,000 bells were cast and sent to 
all parts of the world. p 

The first census of Massachusetts was 
taken in Medway in 1765, upon orders of 
the general court, the previous year, di- 
recting each town to make a periodic 
census of its people. The Medway cen- 
sus total that year showed a population 
of 785. A little more than 100 years 
later, the 1880 census showed 3,956 resi- 


dents. Today, about 6,200 reside in the 
town. 
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Medway is the birthplace of the au- 
thor, William T. Adams, better known as 
Oliver Optic, the famed writer of boys 
stories. In all, Optic wrote more than 
100 volumes and the sales of his books 
exceeded 1 million copies. Many have 
become collectors’ items. 

The early founders of Medway were a 
devout and patriotic people. They 
placed their faith in their God and their 
reliance in the developing strength of 
their free institutions and their coura- 
geous fellow citizens. As the little set- 
tlement grew, the people of Medway 
zealously pursued the arts of agriculture 
and husbandry, wringing from the rock- 
strewn soil a meager hard-earned living 
for themselves and their families while 
nurturing a wholesome, loyal, family life. 

They encouraged learning, the arts and 
sciences and diligently embraced educa- 
tion as a means of securing better leader- 
ship and developing their meager re- 
sources. They practiced thrift and were 
not confounded by grandiose schemes 
and economic ventures which bear the 
stamp of the paternalistic governments 
of today. 

By town vote on May 28, 1783, Medway 
registered its opposition to unwise spend- 
ing in these words, taken from the town 
records: 

We earnestly recommend the greatest econ- 
omy and frugality with regard to the ex- 
penditure of publick monies. 


Two years earlier, on May 30, 1781, 
Medway instructed its representative to 
the general court to favor a public ac- 
counting of all disbursements, reminding 
him that “all persons intrusted with 
public moneys be required to account for 
them.” 

Present-day Medway has many out- 
standing leaders imbued with this devo- 
tion to basic values and fundamental 
institutions in promoting the common 
interest of the town. I am exceedingly 
proud that this great community and its 
leaders and its loyal people are now part 
of the Third Congressional District, 
which I am honored and privileged to 
serve in Washington, and I am pleased 
indeed to pay deserved tribute today to 
the civic spirit and patriotic fervor of 
this outstanding community and its fine 
people. I am highly privileged to hail, 
salute, and heartily congratulate the 
leaders and people of this warm-hearted, 
hard-working, and charming New Eng- 
land town. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 250th 
anniversary, Medway is holding an ela- 
borate program of events which will 
feature a huge 3-hour parade this Satur- 
day, June 29. Another anniversary cele- 
bration highlight features a historical 
pageant staged at Legion Field with a 
large local cast in full period costumes 
to depict the growth and development 
of Medway from 1713 to the present 
century. 

This well-rounded program of anni- 
versary activities met with the enthused 
and wholehearted cooperation of the en- 
tire Medway community and many hours 
of planning and hard work have gone 
into making Medway’s anniversary a 
most memorable occasion. This spirit 
of cooperation and civie pride is one of 
the great qualities of the people of Med- 
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way throughout the many generations 
which have transpired since the found- 
ing of the town. It is to these people, 
from the beginning to the present, that 
we pay our tribute today for what they 
have done in each succeeding genera- 
tion down to this very hour to make this 
town the outstanding progressive com- 
munity that it is. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to spon- 
sor in the House the special resolution, 
extending congratulations and greetings 
to Medway and its people on their 250th 
anniversary. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of my resolu- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The material follows: 

H. Res. 414 


Whereas the year 1963 marks the two 
hundred and fiftieth aniversary of the in- 
corporation of the town of Medway, Mas- 
sachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of its settlement in 
1657 the people of Medway have figured 
conspicuously in the founding, growth, and 
defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Medway is 
being celebrated June 22 through 29, 1963, 
with impressive community ceremonies, 
large public gatherings, and widespread 
participation of Massachusetts citizens and 
visitors from other States and places; and 

Whereas Medway is a beautiful community 
rich in historic interest, well known for its 
patriotic contributions, noted for its many 
famous sons and daughters who distin- 
guished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and many facets of American civiliza- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Medway, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of this community and the 
House of Representatives further expresses 
its appreciation for the splendid services 
rendered to the Nation by the citizens of 
Medway during the past two hundred and 
fifty years. 


CREDIT AGAINST FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX FOR TUITION FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CLAN CI may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide a 
credit against Federal income tax for 
tuition paid by individuals to institutions 
of higher education. This legislation 
would also allow tax credit for charitable 
contributions made by individuals and 
corporations to colleges and universities. 

Tax relief proposals of this type seem 
to be at last gaining the serious atten- 
tion they merit. Numerous bills have 
been introduced in the 88th Congress to 
provide assistance for higher education 
through such fiscal devices as tax de- 
ductibility, tax credit, or additional ex- 
emptions. 

I have carefully studied the various ap- 
proaches to dealing with the problem of 
rising educational costs, and in my esti- 
mation a tax credit provides the soundest 
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and fairest assistance to those who are 
financing these costs. 

I believe the need for such assistance is 
clear, The rising costs of higher educa- 
tion have put a college education beyond 
the reach of many students of high abil- 
ity who are unable to meet these ex- 
penses. Others are able to begin college 
studies but subsequently find it neces- 
sary to drop out for financial reasons. 
This is not only a loss to the individual; 
it is a loss to the Nation as well. 

Admittedly, this tax credit proposal 
will not eliminate all the financial bur- 
dens of obtaining a college education. 
It will, however, provide an incentive 
for remaining in school and help mil- 
lions of parents provide a college edu- 
cation for their children. Especially de- 
serving of such relief are families with 
relatively low incomes who make many 
sacrifices to send their children to col- 
lege. 

Under the provisions of my bill, the 

um amount of credit allowed a 
taxpayer for tuition expenses paid for his 
own education, that of his spouse or 
legal dependents, shall not exceed $400 
for each individual. 

The assistance provided by this bill is 
free from Federal control, both substan- 
tive and procedural, over educational 
policies. Moreover, there would be no 
need to expand the Federal bureaucracy 
to administer the program. And finally, 
no distinction is made between public or 
private universities and colleges. 

In order to adequately serve their ever- 
increasing enrollments, this Nation’s col- 
leges and universities must continue to 
expand their facilities and faculties. It 
is well known that tuition furnishes only 
a fraction of a university’s operating ex- 
penses. For financial assistance, they 
will turn to their alumni and friends for 
contributions. 

To encourage such charitable giving, 
I have included a provision in my bill 
to allow tax credit for contributions 
made by individuals and corporations to 
institutions of higher education. This 
type of assistance is preferable to com- 
prehensive Federal aid and is more in 
keeping with our traditions. 

We can no longer ignore the pressing 
need for legislation of this type. I am 
hopeful that the 88th Congress will en- 
courage the people of this Nation to fi- 
nance their own educational system by 
granting tax relief for educational pur- 
poses. 


CITIZEN’S WORKSHOP ON CRITI- 
CAL ISSUES BY REPUBLICAN 
CITIZEN’S COMMITTEE SETS FINE 
EXAMPLE 
Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13, 1963, the Republican citizen’s 
committee held a citizen’s workshop on 


critical issues at Hershey, Pa. Stimu- 
lating and fruitful discussions were held 
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on four main topic areas: Maintaining 
world leadership and peace, including 
such subjects as developing a strong and 
consistent policy to deal with Commu- 
nist aggression, Cuba; reestablishing 
strong ties with our allies; the foreign 
aid program; our economic well-being 
including tax policy, Government spend- 
ing and the mounting national debt; a 
sensible farm program; urban conges- 
tion; individual rights, responsibilities, 
and moral values including equal treat- 
ment under law for all citizens, the rising 
incidence of crime and lack of respect 
for law, raising the standards of con- 
duct in public life; and the Democratic 
political strategy including the Kennedy 
administration’s campaign promises ver- 
sus current performance, and the use of 
controlled or fabricated news as an in- 
strument of political power. 

The discussion was led by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and C. Wrede Petersmey- 
er, chairman of the workshop commit- 
tee. 

I hope that this fine example of citi- 
zen participation and education will 
serve as a pattern for many programs 
and workshops of a similar nature. The 
American people have the right and the 
responsibility to be informed and articu- 
late on the problems which affect them 
as individuals and as a nation. 


COORDINATED AND SYSTEMATIC 
REVIEW OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Linpsay] may 
extend his remarks at this point and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. FountTarn] and the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER], 
in introducing a measure to establish a 
coordinated and systematic review of 
grants-in-aid. 

Grants-in-aid have become a perma- 
nent feature of the assistance that the 
Federal Government extends to the 
States and local units of government. 
Begun in 1862 the program has con- 
tinued to grow, increasing in scope espe- 
cially after World War II. In 1961 the 
Advisory Committee on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations estimated that the 
value of these grants for major cate- 
gories of aid would reach $7.3 billion in 
1962. Grants-in-aid thus constitute an 
increasingly significant proportion of 
State and local revenues; in some States 
the proportion is well over 20 percent. 

The grants-in-aid program is an ex- 
cellent tool for cooperation between gov- 
ernments, but it is also beset with several 
serious problems. First, once estab- 
lished, the grants tend to remain perma- 
nent. After a few years, the States or 
local governments count on this revenue 
and do not voluntarily refuse it even 
after a grant sufficiently solves the prob- 
lem for which it was originally given. 
Second, grants-in-aid, which remain un- 
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changed in scope for more than a few 
years’ duration, are often no longer ap- 
propriate for the varying problems 
which face our local governments, 

We must not allow funds from the 
Federal Treasury to be used ineffectively; 
we must not permit waste. It is the duty 
of every Congressman to assure himself 
that national revenues are properly em- 
ployed. 

Therefore, to insure the effectiveness 
of grants-in-aid, to facilitate necessary 
revision and redirection, to permit the 
termination of grants which are no 
longer required to deal with problems for 
which they were first appropriated, I pro- 
pose that we establish a mandatory con- 
gressional review for future grants and 
that we make this review periodic and 
uniform, 

The bill includes the following provi- 
sions: 

First. A grant with no expiration date 
which is given to two or more States or 
local governments will expire on June 30 
of the fifth calendar year. 

Second. Appropriate congressional 
committees shall conduct studies of 
grants-in-aid that have been authorized 
for 4 or more years to determine the 
validity of the continuation of the grants. 
A committee will begin its study during 
the year immediately preceding the ex- 
piration date of the grant, and it will 
submit its report to its respective House 
not later than 90 days before that date. 

At this time may I commend my col- 
leagues, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] and 
the distinguished gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], for their diligent 
and most worthwhile efforts in originat- 
ing this bill in the Inter-Governmental 
Relations Subcommittee. 

This bill presupposes no value judg- 
ment of the grants-in-aid program. To 
assure that the grants best serve their 
purpose is my only concern. It is my 
hope that the House will honor my con- 
cern, that it will pass this bill. 


FREEMAN FARM TOUR 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] 
may extend his remarks at this point and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, last Saturday, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville Freeman, announced he 
was leaving Washington, July 13 for a 
month-long tour of farming areas in the 
Soviet Union, Rumania, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia. He will be accom- 
panied by Department experts in the 
field of science, economics, and foreign 
agriculture. According to the press an- 
nouncement, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture party will leave Washington 
and fly directly to Moscow. Two weeks 
of the month-long trip will be spent in 
the Soviet Union and apparently the 
balance of the time will be spent in Soviet 
satellite countries. 

May I observe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
critical situation facing the American 
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wheatgrowers, and the entire cotton in- 
dustry here at home, could better occupy 
the serious attention of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his experts at this time? 

Further, Mr. Speaker, why this in- 
terest on the part of our Secretary of 
Agriculture in agricultural policy in 
Communist countries? It is a well- 
demonstrated fact that compulsory 
socialized agriculture—as found in 
Russia and Communist China—does not 
compare favorably with the productivity 
of a free agriculture such as we are trying 
to maintain in America. I think we may 
well ask the question “What can our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture learn from Russia, 
and the other Communist countries he 
has announced his intention of visiting?” 

Some who have seen the notice of the 
Freeman farm tour through Communist- 
bloc countries have been unkind enough 
to ask if Secretary Freeman could pos- 
sibly be trying to learn good farming 
methods from the Soviets or if he was 
making the trip to learn better how to 
go about collectivizing farms, or even 
more unkindly, how to win farmer refer- 
endums. In view of some of the criti- 
cism, it might be well for the Secretary to 
make sure proper attention is given to 
the cotton industry and the American 
wheat farmers needs before his July 13 
takeoff date. 

In any event, I hope Mr. Freeman will 
see fit to give a full report to the Ameri- 
can people on his return. 

Today, Secretary Freeman, according 
to a press story on the wire, indicated 
that there will be no request for new 
legislation at this session of Congress. 
Is his visit to Communist countries and 
refusal to consider more moderate wheat 
legislation, such as some of us have in- 
troduced in Congress, the Secretary’s way 
of chastising farmers for their refusal to 
accept his certificate wheat program? 

I must say that I am shocked at this 
evidence of utter disregard for American 
farmers displayed by a member of the 
Cabinet of this administration. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, having just 
returned from the International Labor 
Organization Conference at Geneva, I 
have received many inquiries from Mem- 
bers as to my observations of that Con- 
ference. I have requested one-half hour 
tomorrow under a special order to ex- 
plain to the Members just what I saw 
and to make my recommendations as to 
what I believe should be done regarding 
the International Labor Organization in 
the future. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DE- 
FICIENCY 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include tables and other 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I made a 
few remarks yesterday regarding a de- 
ficiency of funds to operate the State em- 
ployment security offices. These re- 
marks, and a table I placed in the 
Recor, appear on page 11461. 

Apparently, at about the same time I 
was making these remarks, the Bureau 
of Employment Security was preparing a 
new report on the situation. I received 
this report just a few hours ago. 

The tabular report of the Bureau of 
Employment Security that I placed in the 
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Recorp yesterday was dated June 18. 
The report the Bureau prepared yester- 
day indicates that the situation is only 
about half as bad. If we can look for- 
ward to continued betterment of the 
situation between yesterday and the end 
of the fiscal year at the same rate as 
prevailed between the 18th and the 25th, 
we will have no deficit at all. At least it 
seems rather obvious that the request for 
supplemental funds that the administra- 
tion sent to the House just 3 days ago is 
already out of date. 

So that all Members may know what 
is the Bureau’s current assessment of the 
situation, and see the improvement in 
their prognosis, I will place in the Rrc- 
orp the report of June 18 followed by the 
report of yesterday, June 25. 

The reports follow: 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security State fund deficiencies based on 
allocations from available funds and State estimated required staff adjustments, June 


18, 1963 


Delaware 
District of Columbia ES. 
peer of Columbia UI. 


BS 
88 


8 
8 


SSBAnE 
888882 


88888 


1 Estimates received by wire from individual States as of June 15, 1963, 
2 Entire agency must be cl 
3 Bureau estimate (no wire received from State). 
‘ Layoff ineffective as leave must be paid, 
$2 weeks’ notice required. 

€ Civil service will not permit layoff. 
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JUNE 25, 1963. 


STATES IN WHICH FEDERAL FUNDS Are IN- 
ADEQUATE To MAINTAIN OPERATIONS AT 
MINIMUM LEVEL 


Eight States propose to suspend opera- 
tions, or furlough employees, or ask em- 
ployees to work without assurance of pay 
from 1 to 5 days: 

Iowa: Ask employees to work without as- 
surance of pay (500 employees, 2 to 3 days); 
will pay if additional funds are forthcoming. 

Nevada: Place 105 employees on furlough 
for up to 5 days; considering possibility of 
State funds. 

New Jersey: Close agency for from 2 to 3 
ys. State funds. 

Ohio: Furloughed all agency employees 
(2,900); asked employees to work voluntarily 
with chance of pay if additional funds are 
forthcoming; considering possibility of State 
funds. 

Oregon: Furlough 700 employees for 1 
day. 

Puerto Rico: Furlough 350 employees for 
2 days. 

South Carolina: Furlough 560 employees 
for 1 day and ask them to work voluntarily. 

Washington: Purlough 1,000 employees for 
1 day. 

Six State agencies have deficits which they 
currently have not developed plans to 
handle: Arizona, Louisiana, New York, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Eleven States will arrange for the use of 
State funds: California, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawali, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
remarks, and to include two short 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my congratulations at this time 
to four of our outstanding staff mem- 
bers — the unsung heroes” of the Con- 
gress—who have been named recipients 
of the first Congressional Staff Fellow- 
ship Awards offered by the American 
Political Science Association. 

Selected on June 3 by the House-Senate 
advisory committee of which I am a 
member, the four winners now are plan- 
ning courses of study for the coming 
academic year at colleges and univer- 
sities of their choice. 

As my colleagues know, this program 
is designed to benefit both the individual 
winners and the members or committees 
which they serve. The benefits for the 
winners, it seems to me, are readily ap- 
parent. By spending from 6 months to 
1 year in pursuing studies related to their 
professional responsibilities, by delving 
into public problems which have con- 
cerned them over the years, simply by 
getting away temporarily from the day- 
to-day pressures of their congressional 
duties, these award winners are enhanc- 
ing their future career prospects in the 
public service. 

While the benefits of this program to 
the Congress as an institution are per- 
haps not equally apparent, they are no 
less real. As I see it, the “payoff,” if you 
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will, to Congress lies in the program’s im- 
plications for the development of the 
staff system itself. I believe that most 
of us would agree that the prospect for 
Congress is for an ever deepening in- 
volvement in the new policy areas—mili- 
tary strategy and defense spending, for- 
eign affairs, space and science policy, to 
name several. Considering the com- 
plexity of the issues involved in these 
and other policy areas, I feel that Con- 
gress—if we are to be able to continue 
to make intelligent choices between pol- 
icy alternatives—must have at its com- 
mand the best-trained staff personnel, 
the most knowledgable experts available 
in the various substantive fields. 

I feel that the staff fellowship program 
serves this interest, by providing our 
staff members the same kind of inservice 
training opportunities that have been 
available to executive branch personnel 
for several years and by encouraging 
thereby the further development of a 
permanent staff system made up of high- 
ly trained professionals. 

It is my understanding that the associ- 
ation soon will announce the competition 
for the 1964-65 awards. I am sure that 
other members of the advisory commit- 
tee Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota, Mr. Kuchel, of 
California, Prof. Charles Hyneman of 
Indiana University, and Claude E. Haw- 
ley, of Washington, D.C_—would want to 
join me in urging Members to call this 
program to the attention of staff per- 
sonnel with whom they are associated. 

I also feel sure that the other members 
of the advisory committee, as well as my 
colleagues in both Houses, would want 
to be included in the extending of con- 
gratulations to the four recipients of the 
1963-64 awards. They are: 

Ann Cooper Penning, administrative 
assistant to Representative MarrHa W. 
GRIFFITHS, of Michigan; 

Douglas Gordon Dahlin, staff attorney, 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations; 

Leonidas Ralph Mecham, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT, of Utah; and 

Francis C. Rosenberger, staff member, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary and 
counsel to the Subcommittee on National 
Penitentiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include with my remarks two news- 
paper articles on this program. The 
first, from Roll Call here in Washington, 

describes in some detail the study plans 
of the four winners; the second, from the 
St. Petersburg Times in Florida, contains 
@ fine analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the staff fellowship program and 
the functions of congressional staff 
careerists: 
From Roll Call, June 5, 1963] 
HILL EMPLOYEES REAP AWARDS 

The first four winners of fellowship in a 
new program to strengthen the professional 
staff system of Congress were announced 


today by the American Political Science 
Association, 


Staffers who received 1963-64 awards under 
the congressional staff fellowship program, 
and their tentative university choices, are: 

Leonidas Ralph Mecham, 35, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator WALLACE F. BEN- 
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NETT, Republican, of Utah. One-year fel- 
lowship to be applied in study at the 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University. Stipend, $14,000. 

Douglas Gordon Dahlin, 33, staff attorney, 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Six-month fellowship, Harvard Law 
School. Stipend, $6,000. 

Ann Cooper Penning, 41, administrative 
assistant to Representative MARTHA W. GRIFF- 
1THs, Democrat, of Michigan. Six-month 
fellowship, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London, England. Stipend, 
$7,000. 

Francis C. Rosenberger, 48, staff member, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
counsel to Subcommittee on National Peni- 
tentiaries. Six-month fellowship, Institute 
of Criminology, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Stipend, $7,000. 

The program announced last January 27, 
is supported by a $628,000 Ford Foundation 
grant. Under its terms the association may 
each year award up to 12 fellowships—6 for 
a full year and 6 for 6 months of study—to 
any House or Senate office or committee pro- 
fessional employee. 

Winners were selected by a bipartisan 
House-Senate Advisory Committee composed 
of Senators Hubert Humphrey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota and Thomas Kuchel, Republican, 
of California; Representatives Leslie Arends, 
Republican, of Illinois, and Hale Boggs, Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana; Claude Hawley, chair- 
man of the board of American Growth In- 
vestment Co., Washington, D.C., and Charles 
Hyneman, professor of political science at 
Indiana University. 


[From the St. Petersburg Times, June 9, 
1963] 
CONGRESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS: THE UNSUNG 
HEROES ON CAPITAL HILL 


(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 


Modern life, politics and technology re- 
quire all branches of government to have a 
corps of experts and braintrusters, like those 
in other large private and cooperative enter- 
prises in labor and industry. Congress is no 
exception. 

These careerists function regardless of 
which party is in power. Their role is vital 
although they seldom make headlines. 

Even in a small enterprise of a few 
hundred employees, “communications” has 
become a watchword. Aggressive steps are 
taken to try to inform workers in one depart- 
ment what their fellow workers are dealing 
with on the other side of a partition—and 
to keep both up to date on new develop- 
ments. 

The American Political Science Association 
has evolved a program under which experts 
in both administrative and congressional 
Offices can get some grasp of each others’ 
problems, and then take fellowships to 
sharpen up their knowledge in their special- 
ized fields. 

Congressmen have a preposterous amount 
of homework to master. But they still must 
rely on trained researchers and assistants 
who can concentrate on specific areas of 
legislation. 

For example, WILBUR MILLS, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, are national authorities on public 
finance—but they still rely heavily on pro- 
fessional staffs in this field. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “Congress in 
session is Congress on public display, Con- 
gress in committee is Congress at work.” 

But Wilson could not have envisaged how 
the load has increased and how much more 
technically difficult it is today than in his 
time. Committees cover such a wide field 
that they have to be divided into all varieties 
of special and subcommittees. To give you 
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an idea of this, here is a list of the 14 
sections of the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

Constitutional Amendments; Federal Char- 
ters, Holidays and Celebrations; Immigration 
and Naturalization; Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery; National Penitentiaries; Pat- 
ents, Trademarks and Copyrights; Revision 
and Codification; Antitrust and Monopoly; 
Constitutional Rights; Administrative Prac- 
tices and Procedure; Internal Security; Refu- 
gees and Escapees; Trading With the Enemy; 
and Juvenile Delinquency. 

All this on a committee which is not faced 
with the constant changes in policy and 
technology with which such committees as 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Atomic 
Energy and Armed Services must deal. All 
of them have, today, large professional staffs 
of dedicated people who advise the Congress- 
men on the latest developments, and study 
complicated documents for committee re- 
ports and hearings on which legislation is 
based. They are the unsung, dedicated pub- 
lic servants on whom we must depend to pro- 
vide the checks and balances for the Federal 
Government. 

Some committee chairmen still keep czar- 
ist control and use their staffs for personal 
patronage. Republicans have been raising 
a ruckus about this in their demand for 
minority staffs. But in many key commit- 
tees such as Senate Foreign Relations the 
professional experts have remained over the 
years, despite changes in political control. 

Some Congressmen delegate too much 
authority to their aides. An illustration oc- 
curred only the other day during a Senate 
hearing, when no Republicans were present. 
The minority counsel simply took their place 
in questioning witnesses, as though he were 
an elected official. 

But such abuses are minor compared to the 
system of expertise developed in Congress— 
a system which is now spreading to such 
State and local groups as the legislative 
council at Tallahassee and the service and 
information center in St. Petersburg. 

The growing need was recognized in the 
announcement last week of the first con- 
gressional staff fellowships, awarded by the 
American Political Science Association. The 
winners were selected by a bipartisan House- 
Senate advisory committee aided by an 
investment economist and a professor. 

The four winners and their varied fields 
illustrate, in themselves, the nonscientific 
demands for greater knowledge. An admin- 
istrative aide to a Senator will take public 
administration courses at Harvard. A staff 
attorney on a House committee will attend 
Harvard Law School. An administrative 
assistant to a Representative on the Ways 
and Means Committee will go to the London 
School of Economics. And a counsel to a 
Senate subcommittee on penitentiaries will 
study at Cambridge University Institute of 
Criminology. 

Backed by funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion, this new fellowship program is open to 
all congressional staffers “to improve the 
knowledge and skills of administrators and 
researchers, encouraging thereby the further 
development of a permanent and highly pro- 
fessional staff made up of the most expert 
and well educated personnel.” 

Considering the growing number of Con- 
gressman who started their careers as assist- 
ants on Capitol Hill, this program should 
not only give Congress and the country more 
solid and less partisan government, but also 
provide future candidates who know why 
they want to run for office—and what to do 
when they win. 


LANGLADE COUNTY PROMOTES 
JUNE DAIRY MONTH 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
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marks, and to include a letter from the 
Antigo Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of June Dairy Month representa- 
tives of Langlade County cooperating 
with the Antigo Area Chamber of Com- 
merce have made this Wisconsin cheese 
available to the U.S. Congress, On be- 
half of the dairy farmers of this area 
I present this wonderful Wisconsin Ched- 
dar cheese made in the shape of the 
State of Wisconsin to our Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable JohN McCormack of Massachu- 
setts. The shaded area represents 
Langlade County in which Antigo is 
located. 

Dairy foods are nature’s most perfect 
food and as the Representative in Con- 
gress of the congressional district pro- 
ducing more milk and cheese than in 
other districts in this House, I am proud 
to present this gift to our Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker under unanimous consent, 
I include at this point in the RECORD a 
letter dated June 21, 1963, from repre- 
sentatives of Langlade County: 

ANTIGO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Antigo, Wis., June 21, 1963. 

Congressman MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lamp: In recognition 
of June Dairy Month, we the undersigned 
representatives of Langlade County wish to 
present you with this gift of Wisconsin 
cheese. The dairy industry of Langlade 
County has contributed over $8 million to 
our local economy. This is significant evi- 
dence of how much the dairy industry means 
to our county and the State of Wisconsin. 

We desire that you join with us for the 
recognition of the dairy industry during Na- 
tional June Dairy Month, and that you re- 
serve a special place in your heart for the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer during the time of 
controversy and decision concerning legisla- 
tion governing the backbone of our dairy 
industry. Dairy foods are nature's most per- 
fect food, and we in Langlade County and 
the State of Wisconsin are most fortunate 
to be able to produce an abundant supply of 
dairy foods for the national consumption. 

We wish that you not only recognize the 
dairy industry during the month of June, 
but include the 12 calendar months of the 

ar. 
sé WALTER DIERCKS, 

Chairman, Langlade County Board. 
ROBERT J. PERZ, 
Mayor, City of Antigo. 
LAVERN OLSEN, 
Chairman, June Dairy Month. 
JOHN R. Krina, 
President, Antigo Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 


THE SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, recently on the floor of the 
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House I expressed considerable dissatis- 
faction with the operation of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. I believe the com- 
ments I made at that time are still 
valid. However, I wish to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the opera- 
tion of one office within our civil service 
which has a record of achievement so 
outstanding that it is worthy of study 
by this honorable House. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the Office of 
Saline Water of the Department of the 
Interior. Under the able leadership of 
its Director, Charles F. MacGowan, this 
office has made tremendous strides in 
solving the problem of converting salt 
water from the ocean and sea to fresh 
water for domestic consumption. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the final solution to the water shortage 
in the western United States lies in the 
saline water conversion process. Only 
by drawing from the unlimited reservoir 
of the Pacific Ocean will California be 
able to fully meet its water demands. 

The importance of the Office of Saline 
Water can be understood by all. It is in- 
teresting to note that for the first few 
years of its existence this office was re- 
quired to operate on an annual budget 
less than that granted to the Washington 
Zoo. Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, this con- 
dition has been remedied and the saline 
water conversion program the President 
stated to be “more important than plac- 
ing a man on the moon” is now receiv- 
ing more favorable attention from the 
Congress. 

The OSW was created in 1952 after 
authorizing legislation sponsored by U.S. 
Senator CLAIR ENGLE, then a Member of 
this House, was approved by the Con- 
gress. The program was expanded in 
1955 and again in 1961 when Public Law 
87-295— the Anderson-Aspinall Act—was 
enacted. Presently, the office is engaged 
in an accelerated program of basic and 
applied research that will take it through 
fiscal year 1967. 

The Office of Saline Water is a most 
unusual division of our Federal Govern- 
ment. An authorization of $10 million 
was given to this office in 1958 for the 
building of not less than five demonstra- 
tion plants. Five plants are now oper- 
ating or soon will be operating, and the 
total cost will amount to only about $542 
million. A saving to the taxpayer, Mr. 
Speaker, of almost 45 percent. Here is 
a lesson that all branches our our Gov- 
ernment should closely study. 

The OSW is not only saving taxpayer 
funds on construction costs. The dem- 
onstration plants are producing more 
fresh water than anticipated, and over- 
all costs of operating the plants are being 
reduced. 

As a Californian, I am particularly in- 
terested in the demonstration plant at 
San Diego, Calif. This plant was origi- 
nally designed to operate at tempera- 
tures of 190° to 200° Fahrenheit and to 
produce 1 million gallons of fresh water 
per day. Heat plays an important role 
in the conversion process at this plant, 
and engineering research has made it 
possible to boost the heat factor to 250° 
Fahrenheit and thereby increase the 
fresh water output to 1,400,000 gallons 
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per day. The 40-percent increase in 
daily volume was achieved with very 
little added financial cost, and is a great 
benefit to the San Diego area water 
supply. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, here is a division 
of Government worthy of commenda- 
tion. An office that can build five plants 
for only 55 percent of the authorized 
cost, and can produce 40 percent more 
volume of finished product at only a 
slight increase in the originally esti- 
mated cost. 

The OSW wishes to build a larger pro- 
duction plant in the near future. The 
dedicated engineers and research work- 
ers of OSW believe they are now ready 
to take a major step forward. The 1 
million gallon per day plants are serv- 
ing their purpose well, and the stage is 
set for a new phase in the conversion of 
salt water. 

Later in this session the Congress will 
be asked to approve the construction of 
a much larger conversion facility. I 
trust my colleagues will speedily agree 
to this project. Nothing is more impor- 
tant to the future growth and develop- 
ment of our Western States than an 
ample supply of fresh water. 

The cost of converting salt and brack- 
ish water has been reduced 400 percent 
in the last few years. The OSW is re- 
sponsible in large measure for this 
achievement. More reductions in cost 
can be expected in the future, and it is 
now feasible to predict that the cost of 
converted water will eventually be the 
same, or less, than water from other 
sources. OSW engineers have much of 
the know-how. All that will be needed 
is an ample supply of low cost fuel and 
this can be made available if Congress 
desires to act. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to com- 
mend Under Secretary of the Interior, 
James K. Carr, for his support and 
leadership of the conversion program. 
Under Secretary Carr, and Director Mac- 
Gowen, have a maximum staff of 51 peo- 
ple in the Office of Saline Water. I think 
it can safely be said that rarely do the 
people of this country obtain such high 
service for so little cost. Full credit is 
due to all those connected with the pro- 
gram, and I trust the Congress will heed 
future requests from this Office with an 
attentive ear. 


NEA VERSUS SCHOOL BOARDS— 
PART II 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker yes- 
terday, I brought to the attention of 
the House the effort of the National Edu- 
cation Association to move into the last 
area of traditional local control, that of 
school board responsibility for local edu- 
cation. I wish to add one basic docu- 
ment to those which were cited at length. 
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It is an 11-sectioned report from NEA on 
professional negotiations. It is as fol- 
lows: 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS SPEAK ON PROFESSIONAL 
NEGOTIATIONS—REPORT OF THE CLASSROOM 
‘TEACHERS NATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE ON 
PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATIONS, NOVEMBER 23— 
24, 1962 
(National Education Association stock No, 

111-03758) 
1. BACKGROUND—INTRODUCTION 

A profession has responsibility in three di- 
rections—to its clients, to its practitioners, 
and to the public at large. In order to carry 
out these responsibilities, a profession must 
share in decision making with regard to poli- 
cies affecting the profession and education. 
The teaching profession is rapidly maturing 
and driving toward this objective. It is de- 
manding the means by which it can exercise 
rights commensurate with the responsibilities 
imposed upon it. Professional negotiations 
provides one such means. 

Because of the remarkably increased activ- 
ity of many local associations in the area of 
professional negotiations, and because of the 
desire of classroom teachers to have a better 
understanding of the problems involved in 
arriving at formalized procedures, the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers chose pro- 
fessional negotiations as the subject of its 
national study conference on November 23 
and 24, 1962. 

Fifty-four classroom teachers, recommend- 
ed by presidents of State departments of 
classroom teachers and advisory council 
members, were invited to participate in the 
conference. They were chosen because of the 
variety of their experiences in professional 
association work, the contribution which 
they could make to the conference, and be- 
cause they could represent classroom teach- 
ers across the country on the basis of geo- 
graphical distribution, and the size and type 
of school systems from which they came. 

In order to provide an exchange of view- 
points, representatives were invited from the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Association of Supervision and Cur- 
ticulum Development, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation—all NEA affiliates—in addition to 
the Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. NEA staff members and State edu- 
cation association staff members served as 
consultants. 

The basic purposes of the conference were 
to identify effective procedures for profes- 
sional negotiations by which the rights and 
integrity of each group involved are respect- 
ed, to identify appropriate roles for each, 
and to explore cooperative ways to develop 
and establish these policies. The focus of 
the conference was on concepts which will 
move teaching further along the road to true 
professional status, which will move the pro- 
fession to higher levels of individual excel- 
lence and group responsibility, and which 
will avoid relegating the teaching profession 
to a craft status. 


2. TERMS 


The following summary represents a con- 
sensus reached by the conference partici- 
pants. 

Professional negotiation: A plan whereby 
a professional association, the administration, 
and the local employing board cooperatively 
consider and agree upon educational policies 
and practices designed in the best interests 
of education, the profession, and the com- 

"munity. In event of the impasse, the plan 
provides for further consideration and deci- 
sion by other agencies representative of the 
profession, educational authority, and the 
general public. 
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Strengths of professional negotiations: 
Procedures are not subject to labor prece- 
dent; all members of the profession may par- 
ticipate; makes use of professional channels; 
prevents fragmentation of classroom teachers 
into several groups; e.g. secondary, English, 
etc.; uses appeal procedures through educa- 
tional channels. 

Collective bargaining: A method, nar- 
rowly prescribed by law and precedents, 
whereby management and organized labor 
seek to reach agreement on welfare matters, 
such as wages and fringe benefits. Impasses 
are resolved by reference to prescribed labor 
boards and other agencies where traditional 
labor mediation procedures are followed. 

Sanction: A disciplinary action to be ap- 
plied against an individual, a group, an 
agency, or a community. Sanctions include 
censure, suspension, or expulsion of a mem- 
ber; disaffiliation of a local association; the 
imposing of a deterrent between the profes- 
sion and a board of education or a com- 
munity. 

Autonomy: The right to manage one’s 
own professional concerns, and the accept- 
ance of responsibility which attends that 
right. 

Formalize: To make official by written 
agreement, 

Impasse: Persistent disagreement. 

Profession: An independent and self- 
directing occupational group which possesses 
the unique knowledges, skills, techniques, 
ethics, and attitudes necessary for practicing 
the profession’s functions. 

Professional association: An independent 
organization of members of a profession 
which is not affiliated with any one segment 
of the population and which, under its own 
leadership, advances the interests of the pro- 
fession and those that it serves. 

Teachers, teaching profession, teachers as- 
sociation: All members of the teaching pro- 
Tfession—classroom teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and specialists. 


3. THE NEED 


“It is imperative that classroom teachers 
have an opportunity to study under their 
leadership all the pros and cons of any action 
which will affect them professionally,” Rita 
C. Jacoby, NEA-DCT president. 

NEA resolution, 1962, said two things: 
“Professional education associations have 
the right to participate with boards of edu- 
cation in decisionmaking. Procedures to 
effect this right must be through educational 
channels and not labor channels.” 

It is a basic professional thesis that class- 
room teachers in the schools of America 
should have a stronger voice in negotiations 
designed to improve their professional status 
and economic welfare. 

Teachers are entitled to certain rights and 
privileges already enjoyed by many other 
professional persons, including: The right 
to join (or not join) organizations of 
their own choosing, the privilege to be heard 
by their employer and other appropriate au- 
thorities, the right to appeal unfavorable 
decisions or lack of official action. 

The problem of negotiations must be 
placed in the context of the true meaning 
of professional autonomy. 

Professional negotiation rights cannot uni- 
laterally be resolved into being. As leaders 
in the profession of teaching, we have to 
establish these rights. 

Machinery for professional negotiations 
is necessary because unilateral decision falls 
short of the stimulative power of involve- 
ment. 

Active and complete participation in pol- 
icy making will lead to the assumption of 
greater responsibility for making the adopted 
policies work and, consequently, will result 
in higher levels of productivity on the part 
of the individual teachers. 

If means are not spelled out establishing 
the professional process, then sooner or later 
each school board will have thrust upon it 
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machinery, techniques, and legal precedents 
set up to solve problems in private industry. 
These are not designed for, nor can they 
solve problems of the nonprofit public 
schools. 

Unless legal recognition is given to the 
professional approach, it will be destroyed 
by erosion. 

4. LEGAL FACTS 


The considerable legal responsibility as 
delegated by State law for local school poli- 
cies rests with the local school board. 

Teachers have a right to form and join 
professional organizations of their choice, or 
not to join if this is their decision. 

Courts have not upheld the closed or union 
shop per se in public employment. 

Judicial view at present is that public 
employees may not strike. 

A recent Presidential Executive order (or 
directive) spells out the rights and pro- 
cedures of Federal employers to participate 
in the determination of conditions under 
which they are to work, without the right 
to strike. 


5. LOCAL ASSOCIATION ACTION 


Professional negotiations include all those 
considerations which influence the achieving 
of a climate where the competent teacher 
can perform the best possible professional 
services for his pupils. This would include 
negotiations regarding personnel policies, 
working conditions, fringe or nonwage bene- 
fits, salaries, employment standards, inserv- 
ice education of personnel, class size, teacher 
turnover, communications within the school 
system, curriculum planning, and teaching 
methods. 

There should be a written agreement speci- 
fying the procedures to be followed by both 
the local association and the school board 
during the process of negotiation. In com- 
munities where friendly relations now exist, 
written procedures should be adopted in 
order to preserve those friendly relations. In 
communities where this kind of relationship 
has not been developed, an attempt should 
be made to work out a method for the con- 
sideration of matters of mutual concern. 

It is not enough merely to be aware that 
the local association can at the present time 
approach the superintendent and the school 
board if a concern becomes great enough. 
Leadership in both school boards and local 
associations changes, and individuals change 
their views. Writing down the steps to be 
followed by both parties when one is con- 
sidering a matter which will affect the other 
is one way to help insure a minimum of 
misunderstanding. 

The procedures themselves must of neces- 
sity be different from community to com- 
munity because of varying legal and tradi- 
tional points of view. The cooperation of 
the local association, the administration, and 
the school board in the development of pro- 
cedures will be of immeasurable help when 
the time comes to secure formal agreement. 


Basic procedures to be followed 


Smoothly working and freely accepted 
procedures of professional negotiation will 
in all likelihood develop only as a result of 
painstaking attention to the process leading 
to the formal adoption of the agreement. 
Usually the steps taken should be as follows: 

1, Inform the members of the association 
of the meaning, implication, and importance 
of professional negotiations, and make them 
aware of their related ethical responsibilities. 

2. Obtain the approval of the local asso- 
ciation membership for efforts seeking a for- 
mal agreement with the school board on 
professional negotiation, the official author- 
ization of the committee to make the request 
on behalf of the association, and the desig- 
nation of the committee members who will 
be the official spokesmen for the local 
association, 

3. Request the superintendent and the 
board, or representatives of the board, to sit 
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on a joint committee to discuss the objec- 
tives, philosophy, and need for professional 
negotiations; and thence, to cooperate in 
developing and establishing professional ne- 
gotiations procedures which will be mutually 
acceptable. The policy agreed upon should 
be in writing. 

4. Use the help of the State education as- 
sociation and the National Education As- 
sociation, and secure legal counsel if needed_ 

5. Keep the local association members in- 
formed on progress and submit the final 
policy statement to them for ratification. 

6. Cooperate with the board and the ad- 
ministration in a public relations program 
to acquaint the public with the aims and 
procedures of the agreement on professional 
negotiations. 

7. Consider holding workshops that might 
include interested groups other than pro- 
fessional educators. 

8. Be ready to accept the responsibility 
and the work which is necessary to success- 
ful implementation of any formal plan of 
professional negotiation. 

9. Follow ethical channels in studying and 
reaching agreement on this and all other 
problems of common concern. r 

(a) The superintendent should be con- 
sulted. 

(b) Opportunities should be given for all 
to submit their thoughts on what con- 
stitutes the problems. 

(c) Information and materials should be 
secured and distributed. 

(d) Resource persons should be utilized. 

(e) Rapport should be established with 
the board through informal meetings. 

(£) The local association should carefully 
plan its formal presentation to the board. 

(g) Opportunities should be provided fre- 
quently for staff consideration and questions. 

10. Caution. Do not formalize your plans 
and agreement too rigidly. 


Basie facts that must be considered 


The teachers, the administration, and the 
school board share a common goal—the best 
possible program of education for the chil- 
dren of the community. If there is a diver- 
sity of interests among the three groups, this 
diversity grows out of the different func- 
tions which each performs in working to- 
ward the goal, and these differences must be 
recognized. To this end, the following facts 
should be kept in mind when drawing up 
the procedures to be adopted: 

1. The rights, responsibilities, and duties 
of the board of education and the laws per- 
taining to financing and operation of the 
schools. 

2. The present policies and procedures for 
handling matters of mutual concern. 

3. The present role of the superintendent 
as viewed by the superintendent himself, the 
school board, and the local association. 

4. The structure, strength, status, and role 
of the local association. 

5. The structure, strength, status, and role 
of the State association in relation to work- 
ing with the local association in the area of 
professional negotiations. 


Basic principles which should be written 
into professional negotiations agreements 


School boards have powers and duties 
delegated to them by the State which they 
can neither delegate nor ignore. The teach- 
ing profession has professional responsibili- 
ties which it can neither delegate nor ignore. 
Professional negotiations is a means, then, 
of bridging the gap so that both may per- 
form their respective duties without infring- 
ing upon the rights and responsibilities of 
the other. The conditions set forth in a 
policy statement on professional negotiations 
should recognize the following principles: 

1. Teaching is a profession with concur- 
rent rights and responsibilities. 

2. The local professional association, rep- 
resenting the certificated personnel em- 
ployed by the board, is the official spokes- 
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man for the profession, and the agency with 
which the board negotiates matters of mu- 
tual concern to the profession and the 
community. 

8. Individuals or groups employed by the 
school board have the right to make their 
views known to the board. Differentiate be- 
tween the right to negotiate and the right 
to be heard. 

4. The superintendent has a dual role in 
professional negotiations. He is both a mem- 
ber of the profession and the executive 
agent of the board. His role and responsi- 
bility to each must be clearly identified. 

5. A free exchange of information neces- 
sary to the negotiation process shall be 
maintained among the school board, the 
superintendent, and the local professional 
association. 

6. Consultation between the school board 
and the official representative of the profes- 
sional association shall be a continuing proc- 
ess. In order to promote the maximum of 
understanding and respect, frequent meet- 
ings on many matters of mutual concern 
should be held throughout the school year, 
and not just at times of crisis on controver- 
sial issues. 

7. The board shall not deny the right of 
any person to join or not join the profes- 
sional association of his choice. 5 

8. Both parties agree to negotiate problems 
on which they do not at first agree. All 
negotiations shall be carried on in good faith; 
each will listen to the views of the other 
and take the other's views into consideration 
in coming to a decision. 

9. The need for dealing with an impasse 
through educational channels shall be rec- 
ognized. To cover cases of persistent dis- 
agreement, there should be a written policy 
establishing a time limit for decisions and 
action on proposals. Appeal procedures 
should be described in detail in writing. 

10. The process of policy determination 
shall be shared, but the prerogative of the 
board of education in decisionmaking shall 
not be encroached upon. 

11. The principles and procedures for iden- 
tifying and studying problems and reaching 
solutions shall be established by mutual 
agreement. 

12. Negotiations shall cover the totality of 
the educational field. 

13. The makeup of the negotiation unit— 
size, character, responsibilities, and qualifi- 
cations of membership—shall be defined, 


6. SANCTIONS 


In education it is moral that a community 
should support its schools, that school boards 
will endeavor to provide conditions for ac- 
ceptable teaching and learning practices, that 
administrators will use the procedures essen- 
tial to the democratic administration of good 
schools, that teachers will make every rea- 
sonable effort to provide the best possible 
learning experiences for pupils. Against 
those who are immoral by this standard, it 
is the right and duty of a professional asso- 
ciation to invoke sanctions in order to pro- 
tect the education of the pupils, the interests 
of the public, or the welfare of its members. 

Occasionally, conditions deteriorate to the 
point where the personal performance of a 
few educators is detrimental to the profes- 
sion, or society, or where some educators are 
not able to carry out their responsibilities. 
To keep faith with their calling, and in order 
to face their pupils with a clear conscience, 
and to match their concept of service to the 
public, the teaching profession must then 
look outside the usual channels for a cor- 
rective measure. Sanctions serve the need 
for such a corrective step. They may be 
applied by the professional association, 
against members and affiliates which are un- 
ethical, or against legal entities which are 
responsible for conditions determined by 
standards of the profession to be detrimental 
to the interests of the pupils, the profession, 
or the public. 
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The teaching profession has been applying 
sanctions over a period of years and for 
many reasons. Sanctions are of many types 
and may be applied by the local association, 
the State association, and the national as- 
sociation, either individually or collectively. 
The NEA im sanctions when it joined 
with the Ohio Education Association in 1947 
in declaring a particular school system “to 
be one where no professional person would 
want to seek employment.” In 1951 the 
Montana Education Association and the NEA 
announced an investigation of a school sys- 
tem in Montana, stating it was not a de- 
sirable place for competent members of the 
teaching profession to seek positions.” In 
1946 the NEA expelled from membership in 
the profession William H. Johnson, the su- 
perintendent of schools of Chicago, because 
of unethical conduct. In all of these situa- 
tions, as a result of sanctions, conditions 
were improved. 

The application of a sanction is a serious 
step and should not be done until every 
other means of correction has been tried, 
and only after serious and deliberate thought 
has been given to the possible consequences, 

Therefore, the local association should (a) 
remain alert to the quality of education 
in the local school system, (b) investigate 
conditions which appear to threaten the 
quality of education, (c) attempt to have 
adverse conditions corrected by making its 
views known to the individual or group re- 
sponsible, be it a member of the profession, 
the school board, or the community, (d) take 
appropriate action in proper sequence de- 
pending upon the conditions, (e) keep the 
State and national education associations in- 
formed on conditions, and seek their assist- 
ance whenever necessary, and (f) apply or 
recommend sanctions only as a last resort. 
(Comment: A sanction is usually most ef- 
fective when the local association has the 
support of the State association and/or the 
national association.) 


7. REFLECTIONS 


Procedures governing the relationship of 
teachers associations and school boards will 
be formalized—sometimes by local board 
rule, sometimes by State statute. 

You cannot unilaterally bring into being 
the right to professional negotiations. 

Partnership tops paternalism. 

Those who make peaceful resolutions im- 
possible, make violent revolutions inevitable. 

Professional negotiations should go far to- 
ward eliminating many of the present teach- 
er association-school board relationship 
problems. 

The new role of the superintendent is one 
of partnership. Not “boss.” 

Keeping all parties talking until agree- 
ment is reached will elevate the superintend- 
ent's role in the profession. He must open 
the door both ways. 

Professional negotiations should not be 
limited to salary negotiations. It may even 
be better to have this come later when gen- 
eral procedures and policies have been agreed 
upon. 

8. STATE ACTION 

The State association and/or State depart- 
ment of classroom teachers might consider 
the following as a part of their cooperative 
action program: 

1. Develop techniques and guidelines for 
creating favorable climate of opinion for 
professional negotiations agreements. 

2. Give aid to local associations desiring to 
formulate local professional negotiation pro- 
cedures. 

3. Sponsor State or regional workshops for 
the purpose of educating local association 
leaders. 

4. Publicize the successes of the local as- 
sociations which do secure formal negotia- 
tion procedures with their boards of educa- 
tion. 

5. Establish machinery for the mediation 
of problems of persistent disagreement, 
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6. Determine the necessity of seeking legis- 
lation at the State level obligating boards of 
education to establish and work positively 
with professional negotiations committees at 
the local level. 


9. THE CHALLENGE 


‘The members of the conference agreed that 
general acceptance of the right of teachers to 
have a voice in reaching decisions affecting 
them was needed now more than ever before. 
Teachers have major public responsibilities. 
Teachers must be free. Teachers must have 
convictions and stand firmly behind these 
convictions. Teachers must accept their full 
responsibility for achieving true autonomy 
for the profession and be responsible for their 
service to society. 

The teaching profession, as a profession, 
has a moral right to participate in the de- 
termination of conditions under which it 
works and pupils learn. The great strides 
which the profession has made in the last 
decade will be small compared to what it 
may achieve as it refines and formalizes writ- 
ten professional negotiations procedures in 
the years immediately ahead. 

One factor paramount throughout the 
Classroom Teachers National Study Confer- 
ence on Professional Negotiations was the 
supreme importance of developing effective, 

, and ongoing programs for the 
improvement of education by local education 
associations. 


10. RESOURCE MATERIALS * 


“The Conference Focus”: Speech on profes- 
sional negotiations delivered at the National 
Study. Conference, 1962. T. M. Stinnett, as- 
sistant executive secretary for professional 
development and welfare, National Education 
Association. 

“Professional Negotiations’: An explana- 
tion of professional negotiation from a legal 
angle by Martha Ware, assistant director, Re- 
search Division, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

“Professional Negotiations with School 
Boards”: A legal analysis and review. Re- 
search Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, January 1962. 


State plans 


Report of the Committee on Working Re- 
lations, Connecticut: Recommended pro- 
cedures for boards of education and teachers 
organizations in negotiation. Provides for 
appeal from impasse. Approved by the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, Connect- 
icut Education Association, Connecticut As- 
sociation of Boards of Education, and the 
Connecticut Association of Public School 
Superintendents. 

Professional negotiation procedures, Michi- 
gan: A jointly developed set of procedures 
governing professional negotiations, media- 
tion, appeal, and sanctions. Approved by 
the Michigan Education Association and cur- 
rently being considered for adoption by the 
Michigan Association of School Boards, 


Local plans 


Statement of teacher-administrator-board 
of education relationships, Denver, Colo.: 
Adopted jointly by the Denver Classroom 
Teachers Association and the Denver Board 
of Education, it provides for recognition of 
the association and sets up procedures for 
professional negotiations. 

Group contract between the Norwalk 
Teachers Association and the Board of Edu- 
cation, Norwalk, Conn.: The association and 
the board negotiate one contract covering 
conditions of work, grievances, and salaries. 
The president signs the contract on behalf 
of all the members of the association. 

Policies and procedures on employee orga- 
nizations, Pasadena, Calif.: Provides for rec- 


1 Available from the Department of Class- 
room Teachers through the courtesy of the 
respective associations listed. Single copy 
free. 
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ognition of the Pasadena Education Asso- 
ciation and sets up procedures for discussion 
of matters of mutual concern, 

Regulations for administration of em- 
ployer-employee relations, San Diego, Calif.: 
Rules governing recognition of the San Diego 
Teachers Association. 


11. ROSTER 
Participants 


Bruce Eckman, chairman, Portland Oreg.; 
Rita C. Jacoby, president, DCT, Washington, 
D.C.; Ronald Aalgaard, Wyndmere, N. Dak.; 
Paul Atkinson, Atwater, Calif.; Barbara 
Avery, Spencer, Iowa; Charles L. Bacon, 
Stratford, Conn.; Harriette H. Barton, Spring- 
field, Va.; Josephine Bates, Globe, Ariz.; Mor- 
ris Beider, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Nell Bethel, 
Evansville, Ind.; Ruth Buehrer, Newark, N.J.; 
Archie Bussell, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Mrs. 
Maxine L. Chapman, Fort Smith, Ark.; Frank 
Davenport, Arlington, Va.; O. James Davis, 
Reading, Pa.; Mrs. Thelma F. Davis, Griffin, 
Ga.; Robert Dowling, Minerva, Ohio; Mrs. 
Iva Duggan, Tulsa, Okla.; S. W. Epting, Co- 
lumbia, S.C.; Roger Fisher, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. Margaret C. Flaherty, Bath, Maine; 
James J. Forcellina, South Norwalk, Conn.; 
Henry Goebel, Lincoln, Nebr.; Carroll L. Gon- 
zo, Edgerton, Wis.; Hank Harrison, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Mrs. Selma Hayden, Miami, Fla.; 
Lawrence G. Hemink, Williamsville, N.Y.; 
Ted Hinds, North Bend, Oreg.; Elwood C. 
Hunt, Lehi, Utah; Camille W. Jacobs, Cam- 
den, Del.; Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, Salis- 
bury, N.C.; Anna Virginia Locke, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Samuel B. McDonald, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; Mrs. Elsie 8. McLaughlan, Ber- 
genfield, N. J.; D. Larry McLean, Gaithers- 
burg, Md.; Mrs. Willie Mae Magness, Moun- 
tain Home, Ark.; Laura Maltman, Westville, 
N.J.; William E. Melton, Clinton, Miss.; Al- 
len R. Mitchell, Watertown, S. Dak.; Eugene 
M. Peshel, San Diego, Calif.; Sydney C. Rob- 
erts, Falmouth, Mass.; Anita L. Ruffing, Belle- 
vue, Ohio; Mrs. Lina Sartor, Pachuta, Miss.; 
Eugene Sivertson, Spokane, Wash.; Barbara 
G. Smith, Denver, Colo.; Irene Smith, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; Mrs. Carolyn Spurgeon, Colum- 
bus, Ind.; George W. Streby, Ventura, Calif.; 
Maurice E. Swanson, Shawnee Mission, Kans.; 
Frank J. Vara, Woodstock, Vt.; Jerome Wag- 
ner, Anoka, Minn.; Betty Ann White, Annap- 
olis, Md.; Henry M. Williams, Tyler, Tex.; 
Richard M. Wirth, Detroit, Mich.; H. A. Yost, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Consultants 

Robbins W. Barstow, Jr., Connecticut Edu- 
cation Association; Hubert H. Blanchard, Jr., 
Arkansas Education Association; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Brooksby, Field Operations, NEA; Erwin 
Coons, Salary Consultant, NEA; D. D. Dar- 
land, National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA; Jen- 
nings Flathers, Field Operations, NEA; Frank 
W. Hubbard, Information Services, NEA; 
Richard B. Kennan, National Commission on 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities, 
NEA; Robert McLain, Salary Consultant, 
NEA; Mrs. Dorothy J. Mial, National Train- 
ing Laboratories, NEA; Ernest Milner, Syra- 
cuse (New York) University; James Nichol- 
son, National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, NEA; John H. 
Starie, Consultant for Local Associations, 
NEA; S. Herbert Starkey, New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association; Martha Ware, Research 
Division, NEA; Arnold Wolpert, West Coast 
Regional Field Office, NEA. 

Representatives 

Wilmer F. Bennett, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 
D.C.; Margaret Berkland, Student National 
Education Association, Luther College, 
Decorah, Ta.; Natt B. Burbank, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Boulder, Colo.; John Fletcher, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C.; W. R. Fulton, National 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; Albert Gibson, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Rockville, Md.; Edward O. Glaspey, Council 
of Chief State School Officers, Trenton, NJ.; 
Mrs. Helen M. Johnson, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Rockville, Md.; Tim Ryles, Student National 
Education Association, Troy State College, 
Troy, Ala.; Martha A. Satterfield, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Rockville, Md.; Mrs. C. Meredith 
Springer, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Babylon, N. V., and Carolyn Troupe, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 


NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
Staff 
Margaret Stevenson, executive secretary; 
Taimi Lahti, assistant executive secretary; 
William E. Stiles, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary, and Betty Stautzenberger, con- 
ference coordinator. 
Liaison 


T. M. Stinnett, assistant executive sec- 
retary, professional development and welfare, 
NEA. 


SO-CALLED PHILIPPINE WAR DAM- 
AGE CLAIMS—NEW REVELATIONS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Service buildings bill, H.R. 5207, 
contains a provision added in the Senate 
which amends last year’s act regarding 
payment of Philippine war damage 
claims, Public Law 87-616. The Senate 
amendment is now before a conference 
committee. 

According to news reports the House 
conferees have so far refused to accept 
or agree to a compromise on the Senate 
amendment intended to cut off further 
lush fees to the lobbyists and windfall 
payments to large claimants. 

Unless the House relents, the United 
States will be saddled with the payment 
of $73 million to private claimants under 
a 1962 act which the Senate found was 
passed as a result of corrupt and im- 
moral activities which had deceived the 
Congress. One Senator even said that 
they bordered on international black- 
mail. 

Great American newspapers which 
formerly supported the 1962 act have, 
since the revelations in the Senate, 
strongly approved of amending it. 

HOUSE SEEMS LESS SENSITIVE 


It is ironic that the House should seem 
less sensitive than the Senate to the 
corrupt activities disclosed in the Senate 
investigation. It is ironic because those 
activities and deceptions had an even 
greater impact on the House than on the 
Senate. 

Our former colleague, Hon. Laurence 
Curtis, of Massachusetts, has revealed 
same rather startling information on 
this subject. Mr. Curtis and I worked 
together on minority reports on this 
legislation when it was before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and I join him 
in the conclusions contained in the fol- 
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lowing memorandum which he has pre- 
pared. I quote: 

In the first place, the House was sub- 
jected to the same corrupt activities 
which led the Senate to amend the act 
of 1962, and which have been widely 
publicized. 

But in addition to the corrupt activi- 
ties which affected the Senate, there 
were special pressures on the House, not 
felt in the Senate and not disclosed in 
the Senate investigation. 

It was in the House that the legisla- 
tion was first considered. It was in the 
House that the lobbyists were successful 
in shaping the legislation to the form 
which they desired—a form providing for 
further payments to private claimants 
rather than for a payment to the Philip- 
pine Government as recommended by the 
then administration. 


HOW LOBBYISTS SUCCEED 


The legislative record in the House 
shows that there was a successful effort 
by the lobbyists to minimize the evidence 
in favor of the form of legislation de- 
sired by the administration, and to ex- 
aggerate and misrepresent the evidence 
in favor of the form of legislation which 
they desired. 

This was accomplished by suppres- 
sions of evidence, by misrepresentations 
of fact, and by the constant repetition 
of misleading half-truths. The result 
was a biased and one-sided presentation 
which was bound to be confusing to 
many Members. 

These statements are made without 
any intention of blaming any House 
Member or employee. Any irregulari- 
ties were undoubtedly due to the activi- 
ties and influence of the lobbyists. 


DILLON TESTIMONY SUPPRESSED 


It is a shocking fact that the prin- 
cipal testimony in support of the form 
of legislation recommended by the then 
administration, given by the then Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
was never printed in the record of hear- 
ings, and did not come to the attention 
either of the full Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee or of the House. He was heard 
in an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee, and no résumé was released. I 
never learned of this testimony until 
this year. 

Testifying on February 25, 1960, Mr. 
Dillon explained why the administration 
disproved of further payments to private 
claimants, but recommended settlement 
of the claim brought forward by the 
Philippine Government for additional 
war damages on a government to gov- 
ernment basis. It was to be settled by 
the payment of $73 million to the Philip- 
pine Government, subject, however, to 
the setoff of a US. claim. The US. 
claim was in fact paid in April 1961. 

The administration, he said, regarded 
the 1946 appropriation of $400 million 
as a complete act, implying no legal ob- 
ligation to pay more. This denied the 
contentions of the lobbyists that we had 
promised to pay more, which was a legal 
obligation. 

He explained that when the Philippine 
Government formally presented 19 
claims against the United States, one 
of which was for additional war dam- 
ages, the administration felt that mis- 
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understandings which had arisen under 

the 1946 act justified a settlement on a 

government to government basis. 
PRESIDENT SUPPORTS DILLON 


The President’s budget message of 
January 1960, for fiscal year 1961, re- 
quested an appropriation for such a set- 
tlement. 

Knowledge of Mr. Dillon’s testimony 
was essential to a fair and informed de- 
cision of the issues presented by this 
legislation. 

Other facts and testimony favorable 
to a government to government settle- 
ment were minimized. 

The letters from the State Department 
of August 5, 1959, and March 3, 1960, 
furnished the principal evidence, aside 
from Mr. Dillon’s testimony, in support 
of such a settlement. The 1960 printed 
hearings did not include those letters. 
This came to light after the full com- 
mittee had begun its final discussions of 
the bill. They were, at my request, in- 
cluded along with some further testi- 
mony heard on June 9, 1960, in the 
printed supplemental hearings. But as 
the committee voted to report the bill on 
June 22, 1960, this very important testi- 
mony did not receive the attention which 
it deserved. 

The administration’s draft bill, pro- 
viding for a payment to the Philippine 
Government, submitted with the State 
Department’s letter of March 3, 1960, was 
never filed as a bill, although other bills 
for payments to individual claimants 
were filed. The administration’s draft 
appeared in the hearings of 1960 merely 
as Committee Print No. 2, without being 
identified as the bill submitted by the 
administration. 

OTHER TESTIMONY ALSO SUPPRESSED 


The testimony in 1960 of Mr. Frank 
A. Waring, former Chairman of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, was 
unfavorable to some of the contentions 
of the lobbyists. When the 1960 testi- 
mony was reprinted for use in 1961 and 
1962, the testimony of lobbyists who 
testified at the same time as Mr. Waring 
was reprinted, but Mr. Waring’s testi- 
mony was left out. 

Some facts were misrepresented. A 
glaring example related to the so-called 
Settlement Sheets. They were a form 
used by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission which listed several items, 
the last one being “Amount to be paid.” 
In debates in the House and before com- 
mittees, copies of these forms were waved 
in the air, and they were said to contain 
an official promise to make further pay- 
ments to private claimants up to the full 
75 percent. 

This was a mistaken argument. The 
item on the sheet, Amount to be paid,” 
did not refer to the amount which would 
have to be paid in order to bring the pay- 
ment up to the full 75 percent, but was 
an entirely irrelevant figure. These set- 
tlement sheets, according to reliable in- 
formation, were internal records of the 
War Damage Commission and were not 
given to individual claimants. 

THE 1946 ACT MISREPRESENTED 


Essential provisions of the 1946 act 
were misrepresented. There was room 
for disagreement as to the intent of the 
act, but not as to its actual provisions. 
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Yet Mr. O'Donnell, a former member of 
the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, testified that the carefully drafted 
provisions of the law were to the effect 
that the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission should make payments in full 
on all private property awards up to $500 
and 75 percent of the awards in excess 
of $500”—1960 hearings, page 20. 

What the law actually called for was 
the pro rata distribution of certain 
funds towards the payment of the 75 
percent, and the drafters of the act an- 
ticipated that the funds would not be 
sufficient to pay 75 percent. 

In line with this testimony, it was con- 
stantly repeated in the testimony and 
in the debates that there was a debt, a 
promise, a moral, and legal obligation, 
and that the money was due the 
claimants. 

BIASED PRESENTATION 


The above facts all taken together re- 
sulted in a biased and one-sided pres- 
entation which could not fail to mislead 
many Members. They support the as- 
sertion that the House was affected even 
more than the Senate by the corrupt 
practices disclosed in the Senate investi- 
gation. 

Nothing said here should be taken as 
showing any lack of friendship and ap- 
preciation toward our gallant war allies 
in the Philippines. It seems likely that 
some people of that brave country were 
taken advantage of by the lobbyists, as 
were people in the United States 

The above-quoted memorandum is a 
straightforward narrative of the issues 
underlying so-called Philippine war 
damage claims. I agree with these con- 
clusions and commend them to my col- 
leagues. 

A word of caution: Recent news re- 
ports indicate a Senate compromise has 
been offered. According to these re- 
ports, the compromise would provide 
that all claims up to $10,000 would be 
paid directly to individual claimants, 
with the balance up to $73 million being 
paid to the Philippine Government. 

This appears to be a reasonable sug- 
gestion when it is realized that the 
United States has an existing agreement 
with the Philippine Government to settle 
outstanding differences for $73 million. 

The House conferees, on the other 
hand, are said to be demanding that all 
in excess of $10,000 per claimant be re- 
turned to the United States knowing full 
well this proposal is unacceptable to the 
State Department and is not in conform- 
ity with the agreement made with the 
Philippine Government. 

If true, this means that House con- 
ferees are holding out for a compromise 
they know is unacceptable to the admin- 
istration, thereby creating a stalemate 
which could well result in no further ac- 
tion. In this event, present law would 
govern and the entire $73 million would 
be paid to individual claimants. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, history may be re- 
peating itself with the same forces hav- 
ing a vested interest in this legislation 
appearing to compromise but in actuality 
holding out for unconditional surrender. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope these 
news reports are in error and that no 
such maneuvers are taking place. 
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THE TWO-PRICE COTTON PRO- 
GRAM AND THE TEXTILE SITU- 
ATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have spoken on the 
subject of two-price cotton and the tex- 
tile situation in our country. 

I am now advised that the so-called 
Cooley bill, which is designed to eliminate 
the two-price cotton problem, is still 
pending in the Committee on Rules. 
Notwithstanding the fact that some con- 
sideration has been given to it by that 
committee, it will be after July 4 before 
any final action is taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 
there is no more important legislation 
relating to our economy pending in the 
Congress than the bill designed to elim- 
inate the two-price cotton situation. 

I have pointed out heretofore that 
more North Carolinians work in textile 
jobs than in all of the other manufactur- 
ing industries in the State combined. 
The textile payroll is nearly five times 
larger than that of the next largest man- 
ufacturing industry in the State of North 
Carolina. There are some 222,000 tex- 
tile employes who earn about $750 mil- 
lion a year at more than 1,000 factories 
in most of the State’s 100 counties. 
There are 38,300 apparel plant workers 
who earn about $98 million a year. 

The total of textile and apparel work- 
ers is 51 percent of about 507,000 people 
employed in all of North Carolina’s 
manufacturing industry. North Caro- 
lina firms turn out about one-fourth 
of all broad woven cotton goods made 
in the United States and more than one- 
third of the manmade fiber products. 
Our spinning mills in the Tarheel State 
produce nearly half of all cotton yarn 
made in this country. Also about half 
of the Nation’s hosiery is produced in 
North Carolina as is about 10 percent of 
the country’s woolen and worsted goods. 
So, I think it is readily apparent to any- 
one who has heard these statistics that 
the textile industry and its economic 
health is vital to our State. 

On a broader scope the textile industry 
is equally important to the people of the 
entire Nation. It is one of the largest 
manufacturing industries in the Nation. 
It, with the apparel industry, provides 
work for more than 2 million American 
men and women. 

Since 1955, despite an increase in pop- 
ulation of about 20 million, there has 
been a loss of nearly 200,000 jobs in the 
United States in the textile industry, 
including the apparel industry. The 
textile industry is not only important to 
those who work in it and its related in- 
dustrial plants, but it is also important 
to the agricultural economy of our 
Nation. 

The cotton farm population in the 
Nation is about 3.3 million. In 1961 
there were about 762,000 farms with 
effective cotton allotments covering 16 
million acres which produced 14 million 
bales of cotton valued at about 82% 
billion. 
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Cotton farm lands in this Nation are 
valued at more than $10 billion. 

There is another group that is con- 
cerned directly with the health of our 
cotton economy at all levels. This group 
may be designated or referred to as cot- 
ton handlers. It is estimated that about 
90,000 to 100,000 persons are employed 
in America in cotton gins, cottonseed oil 
mills, warehouses, and as cotton mer- 
chants. So the members of this group 
and their families have a direct interest 
in the economic health of our cotton 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some rather in- 
teresting recent developments in the field 
of textiles and our cotton economy. 
Two-price cotton has had great effect 
upon this great industry in all of its 
aspects. 

Recently I read an article in America’s 
Textile Reporter, dated June 6, in which 
it is said that the U.S. cotton industry 
lost 150,000 bales in the domestic market 
to manmade fibers in the past 2 years. 
It is said by Dr. M. K. Horne, who is 
chief economist for the National Cotton 
Council, that this resulted directly from 
the price advantage enjoyed by foreign 
textile manufacturers over our domestic 
manufacturers in the purchase price of 
cotton. 

Dr. Horne has further said that the 
two-price cotton system threatens this 
country’s standard as a major cotton- 
producing nation, despite all of the ef- 
forts of industry and agriculture to pre- 
serve the markets of our cotton farmers 
and producers. 

This to me seems to point out some- 
thing which I have on many occasions 
mentioned in addresses to the Members 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
clear that it is not just the textile indus- 
try and the people who work in that 
industry who have a stake in the solution 
of the two-price cotton inequity which 
confronts the American textile industry. 
The cotton farmer in America knows 
that his future is directly associated with 
a healthy domestic textile industry. We 
cannot expect the domestic textile indus- 
try to continue to pay for American cot- 
ton 8½ cents a pound or $42.50 a bale 
more than is paid for the American cot- 
ton by foreign manufacturers. 

I think it is abundantly clear that 
there is good reason for the shift by the 
domestic industry to manmade fibers. 
We are told that in April of this year cot- 
ton consumption in America had de- 
clined to 809,472 bales as compared with 
867,559 bales in 1962. Interestingly, 
synthetic staple consumption was up to 
77,949,000 pounds in April of 1963, as 
compared to 62,026,000 in April 1962, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Census Bu- 
reau. Inventories of cotton-consuming 
establishments were down to 1,675,805 
bales in April of this year, whereas in 
April of 1962 these inventories amounted 
to 2,116,450 bales. During the same 
period synthetic staple stocks rose to 
67,004,000 pounds from 51,653,000 pounds 
in April of 1962. 

Cotton is losing ground as a fiber in 
the domestic textile industry. Cotton 
lost ground to other fibers last year as 
its percentage of total fiber consumption 
dropped to 59.4 percent from 62.1 per- 
cent in 1961. 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported that domestic mills con- 
sumed a record 7.1 billion pounds of 
fiber in 1962. Manmade fibers regis- 
tered the greatest increase with noncellu- 
losic fibers percentage of total use in- 
creasing to 15.3 percent from 13.1 percent 
in 1961; and the percentage for rayon 
and acetates rose to 17.9 percent from 
17.2 percent. 

Wool accounted for 6.1 percent of total 
consumption compared to 6.3 percent in 
1961. 

Now, does it take any great scholar 
to understand, from these statistics giv- 
en to us by our Government, what is hap- 
pening to the cotton farmer as well as 
to the cotton textile industry in these 
recent months. Certainly no one can 
deny that one of the prime contributors 
to this increase in the use of manmade 
fibers, and the corresponding decrease 
in the use of cotton fibers is due to this 
inequity in the price of cotton confront- 
ing the American textile industry. 

Now, there are those who say that we 
must have an export program. They 
contend that in order to have that ex- 
port program we must give to the for- 
eign manufacturers this 844-cent ad- 
vantage in price and that unless we do 
that our export cotton does not compete 
in the world market. I can understand, 
and I am sure everyone understands, 
that you cannot expect the foreign mills 
to pay more money for American cotton 
than they would pay for cotton of equal 
quality coming from some other part of 
the globe. But at the same time there 
are some facts and figures which the 
Department of Agriculture itself has 
given us which indicate that as we grad- 
ually reduce the market domestically for 
the American cotton farmer the present 
program is having the same effect on the 
farmer as far as his export market is 
concerned. 

In the America’s Textile Reporter of 
June 13, 1963, it is reported that raw 
cotton exports during the 9 months end- 
ing May 24 were down 30 percent from 
the same period a year earlier. This 
magazine states that a Department of 
Agriculture report based on registrations 
for payments in kind to exporters indi- 
cates that 3.1 million bales were shipped 
during the past 9 months compared with 
4.3 million bales a year earlier. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, according to 
this article, philosophized that perhaps 
the trend can be explained by uncer- 
tainty surrounding the pending congres- 
sional action on the two-price system 
and record high cotton production 
throughout the world which has meant 
stiffer competition for U.S. cotton on the 
world market. 

Well, of course, the two-price system 
and the uncertainty as to its elimina- 
tion are having a disastrous effect both 
at home and abroad as far as the cotton 
market is concerned. It is for that 
reason that I feel it is imperative that 
the Congress take action at the earliest 
possible date to eliminate this two-price 
problem. 

There are those who say that the so- 
called Cooley bill is not the answer to 
the problem. I would be the first to say 
to you that it is not the answer which I 
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would prefer. I can say to you from 
meeting regularly with outstanding peo- 
ple in the textile industry, both workers 
and management, that I believe that 
this is not the most desirable approach 
to the problem from their standpoint. 
But we are now in a position where we 
cannot engage in philosophy; we have a 
problem which must be met. There are 
many of us here in this Congress who 
joined with industry and with labor and 
the Department of Agriculture in urging 
the Tariff Commission to place an off- 
set fee on textile imports coming into 
this country so as to even up this propo- 
sition of the two-price differential. That 
was not done by the Tariff Commission. 
We lost that battle. I wish we had won 
it. That would have been, in my judg- 
ment, the most satisfactory solution to 
the problem. 

But that is behind us. There is noth- 
ing we can do about that. Today we 
are faced with a situation that calls for 
positive action. I am not planning to 
engage in philosophical discussion as we 
come to consider later, I hope, the Cooley 
bill. I think that this bill should be 
passed. We have a situation which re- 
quires radical legislative surgery to re- 
move this cancer from the body of the 
American economy. 

I hope that as we go forward to meet 
this problem we can all realize that it is 
a problem which is national in scope. It 
is one which is creating a drag upon 
the economy in industry as well as in 
agriculture. We heard some of our 
colleagues here in the well of this House, 
to my certain knowledge for a period of 
7 years—say that the textile people were 
crying Wolf“ when there was no wolf 
at the door. Yet, Mr. Speaker, the facts 
as given to us by our own Government 
statistical bureaus indicate that what we 
have been saying and what our people 
in industry and labor in the textile field 
have been saying has been borne out by 
the later unfortunate developments. 

In my own home county just a few 
weeks ago one of our textile mills was 
sold by the folks who were then run- 
ning it, local people from our area. It 
was @ very modern plant, one which 
went into operation in 1960. The Char- 
lotte Observer in a business column 
written by its business editor had this 
to say about that closing: 

If anyone still thinks the textile industry 
is crying “Wolf!” without reason over two- 
price cotton and import competition, here 
are two items that help translate the fight 
into terms of dollars and jobs: 

Kimberly Yarn Mills Inc. of Mount Holly, 
which went into operation in 1960 as one 
of the most modern in the world, has proven 
less than a success despite special efforts by 
more than 100 employees. 

We learned Wednesday that the mill had 
been sold to a big textile concern, unidenti- 
fied as yet, that makes and uses its own 
yarn in a consumer product enjoying some 
tariff protection against imports in the do- 
mestic market. 


I might say to you that that pur- 
chasing company was Fieldcrest Mills, 
which are owned by the Marshall Field 
Co. of Chicago, III. 

I continue now with the news column: 

President P. J. Baugh, in a letter of grati- 
tude to employees, explained why the mill 
was sold. 
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During the past 2 years, he said, Govern- 

ment-regulated cotton prices had gone up 
as much as 5 cents per pound, “which rep- 
resented a weekly cost increase of $5,000 for 
us.” 
“Foreign mills, buying U.S. cotton for about 
one-fourth less than the price paid by do- 
mestic mills, increased shipments into this 
country to the point that the average sales 
price of our yarn has dropped from 66 cents 
to 61 cents, and in some cases to 60 cents,” 
Baugh said. “This is a drop of $5,000 to 
$6,000 per week for our product.” 

“This decrease in the market price of our 
product plus the increase of our cotton cost 
has made us labor under a $10,000 to $11,000 
per week differential since 1960,” he added. 
“This is a total of $500,000 to $550,000 per 
year.” 

The other item: An announcement by 
Cone Mills of Greensboro that certain un- 
profitable activities probably will be liqui- 
dated this year. 

In the annual report for 1962, Cone Mills 
showed an increase in net sales from $214.4 
to $219.7 million, and an increase in earnings 
per share from 73 to 81 cents. 

But, said President Ceasar Cone and Chair- 
man Benjamin Cone, elimination of un- 
profitable operations for the year would have 
increased earnings 25 percent while reduc- 
ing sales 25 percent. 

Cone Mills is known as a big producer of 
coarse gray goods, such as denims, which 
have a high cotton content. The higher 
the cotton content, the greater the effect 
of the 814-cent-a-pound advantage enjoyed 
by foreign mills selling in the American 
market. 

The proposed liquidations will be made 
“as it becomes evident that these particular 
products will be unable to show a profit 
under the legislation and governmental 
policies (particularly in cotton) now in ef- 
fect,” the Cones said. 

They declined to predict what the liquida- 
tions would mean in number of jobs. 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this is a subject that requires a 
great many of us to have grave concern 
about the future of our country and, par- 
ticularly, those of us who come from the 
State of North Carolina. 

I have given you some of the sta- 
tistics with reference to the economic 
impact of the great textile industry upon 
our State. I am sure that as Members 
of this legislative body each of us readily 
translates these facts into a considera- 
tion of how it affects the government of 
the State of North Carolina and how it 
affects the support of public institutions 
with tax money which must come from 
industry and the taxpaying citizens. 

With more than 200,000 textile em- 
ployees in North Carolina and with the 
great portion of our productive and in- 
dustrial capacity in jeopardy, we in 
North Carolina, and I think properly so 
and with much justification, look to the 
future with a great deal of apprehension 
unless some remedial action is taken by 
the Congress with reference to the two- 
price cotton situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that all Members 
regardless of the type of economy that 
provides employment for their con- 
stituency give serious thought to this 
problem not as a local matter affecting 
only the people of North Carloina but as 
one which affects the entire national 
economy. It affects the economy of every 
congressional district in America which 
produces goods and products that are 
susceptible of use in the textile industry 
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or which produces products susceptible 
of use by the people who earn their liveli- 
hood in the textile industry. 

I speak not only for the textile peo- 
ple. As I have tried to indicate earlier, 
I am also speaking for that great num- 
ber of American citizens engaged in the 
cotton agricultural economy. This is 
truly a problem which commends itself 
to each thoughtful American who has an 
abiding interest in the future of the 
country. 

I know that when we come later to de- 
bate the bill, which I am hoping the Com- 
mittee on Rules will report out shortly, 
we will have the understanding and co- 
operation of our colleagues, even though 
they may come from what may be called 
nontextile areas. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would be happy 
to yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] for his very 
excellent dissertation on this entire cot- 
ton problem. 

As a member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, though not a member of the cotton 
subcommittee, I am somewhat familiar 
with his problem. Being a farmer, I 
am very sympathetic with the cotton 
growers’ problem. It is kind of a $64 
question as to just how we resolve this 
problem. I am not sure, however, that 
the bill which is now pending is going 
to solve the problem in the way that 
it should be solved. I am wondering 
and the gentleman from North Carolina 
made the statement, I believe, that cot- 
ton exports were down about 30 percent 
this year as compared to—I do not 
know whether the gentleman said last 
year or previous years—could the gentle- 
man give me some idea as to why they 
are down 30 percent this year? As I 
understand it, there was no change in 
the formula for the payment-in-kind 
export subsidy. 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy to 
try to answer my friend. May I say 
this? I appreciate his generosity and his 
comments with reference to my state- 
ment. I should apologize to the gentle- 
man and to my colleagues for speaking 
extemporaneously and not having re- 
duced it to writing. 

Permit me to say further in connec- 
tion with what the gentleman says with 
reference to whether the Cooley bill is 
the ideal solution, I tried to make it clear 
in my remarks that had I had my way 
about it it would have been solved by 
other action. This was not done. So 
now the Cooley bill happens to be the 
only vehicle available to us with which 
we hope to solve the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, we do know this: that 
the Cooley bill will eliminate the two- 
price inequity unless—and I think this 
is an important. “‘unless”—the sales for 
the export program announced, I believe, 
on March 29 by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, further throws our cotton 
price out of balance on the world mar- 
ket. 
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Some of our people predict that if our 
CCC cotton is dumped on the world mar- 
ket without real, real discretion being 
used, the 8.5 cent per pound price differ- 
ential could very well go to as much as 
12 cents a pound. So, that is another 
problem with which we may be con- 
fronted. 

Now, getting around to the last thing 
to which the gentleman referred. The 
only reasons that I have assigned for the 
reduction in our export sales of raw 
cotton are those which the magazine 
article to which I referred attributed to 
the Department of Agriculture. USDA 
spokesmen said they would explain this 
trend by the uncertainty surrounding 
pending congressional action on the 
two-price cotton system and a record 
high cotton production in other cotton- 
producing countries of the world. 

Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman will 
yield further right there, were the for- 
eign purchasers fearful of the provisions 
that might be enacted into law, enabling 
them to purchase cotton cheaper than 
they would have been able to do through 
the present payment-in-kind export 
program? Is this what was involved? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sorry, but I 
did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Were the foreign po- 
tential purchasers fearful that new legis- 
lation which might be passed would 
make the price on the world market of 
American cotton lower than it presently 
is under the payment-in-kind program? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sorry that I 
am not in a position to answer the 
gentleman. I think as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture the gentle- 
man probably is more familiar than I 
with some of the activities that we have 
had under Public Law 480 and how 
they may affect the situation abroad. 
I do not happen to be familiar with 
that, but I have been told that there 
have been some rather unusual activities 
under Public Law 480. 

Mr. SHORT. I was not thinking of 
Public Law 480 sales. I was thinking in 
terms of dollar sales we might be able to 
make in foreign countries that tradition- 
ally buy American cotton, thinking that a 
new program which might be enacted 
into law might—again I say might“! 
provide a lower price for them to buy 
our American cotton than is presently 
available to them. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is it not possible 
that the foreign manufacturer thinking 
that the Congress will do what it ought 
to do and eliminate the two-price cot- 
ton situation might look ahead and say, 
“Well, now, once that inequity is elim- 
inated the American textile manufactur- 
ing people notwithstanding that Amer- 
ican plants pay much, much higher 
wages than the foreign manufacturers, 
when the American cotton manufacturer 
can get his cotton as cheaply as the 
foreign manufacturer, we are going to 
have a terrible time keeping our Amer- 
ican market“? 

This could have something to do with 
the export sales of cotton. I am basing 
that upon what happened on the do- 
mestic scene. There are many, many 
mills that have not been buying cotton 
except for their immediate needs. In- 
stead of buying for a quarter of the 
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year, they try to buy just enough to 
be sure they will have sufficient cotton 
on hand to run without interruption, 
whereas in the past they bought ahead. 

You can see why. If you were a tex- 
tile manufacturer, you would not buy 
3 months ahead if there was a pos- 
sibility that the Congress would take 
action which in effect would cut the 
price of cotton by 8% cents a pound. 
So, this probably has entered the minds 
of our foreign competitors. They have 
to take into account these possibilities. 

Mr. SHORT. That is exactly the 
point I was getting at. While we are 
talking about export cotton, even though 
we do something in the way of cotton 
legislation that is going to make, theoret- 
ically, our American cotton available to 
the world market at a price in some con- 
formity with the world market price, as 
long as we have Public Law 480 under 
which we sell to some of these foreign 
countries, and I assume we do sell cot- 
ton under title I, which is for foreign 
currencies that remains in the recipient 
country, and in some instances we even 
give a major portion of the funds gen- 
erated back to the country. This be- 
comes almost impossible competition. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me point out to 
the gentleman along that line the other 
side of the picture about textile imports. 
Cotton textile imports last year 
amounted to the equivalent of 645,000 
bales of cotton. 

Mr. SHORT. That is processed cot- 
ton? 

Mr. WHITENER. In the form of tex- 
tile imports, which is almost as much 
raw cotton as the State of Alabama pro- 
duced in 1962. 

Now, that Alabama production was 
695,000 bales, which had a value of 
$1144% million, approximately. So you 
see, we are not only losing our export 
market for cotton. We are bringing in 
more and more cotton textiles from 
abroad, and at the same time we are see- 
ing the most remarkable change in the 
face of the domestic textile industry as 
they shift to manmade fibers, thereby 
taking away the cotton market of the 
American cotton farmer. 

To give you an example, one of the big 
companies in America is the Springs 
Mills, a South Carolina organization. 
They make Spring-Maid sheets and 
other well-known textile products. 
Recently a spokesman for that organiza- 
tion announced that they were shifting 
from an all- cotton operation to the pro- 
duction of blends. The president of the 
company just said briefly, “We cannot 
live on cotton alone any more.” 

We have another textile organization 
known as Deering-Milliken. Recently 
they have moved more heavily into the 
use of manmade fibers. 

I suppose the biggest textile organiza- 
tion in the world is Burlington Indus- 
tries, which has its headquarters in 
North Carolina. Recently Charles 
Meyers, the president of that company, 
had this to say, and I quote: 

We will use the fibers that are most 
economic. If cotton becomes uneconomic 
we won't use it. 


I know that the gentleman has heard 
these shopworn arguments that cotton 
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has certain qualities which one can 
never get out of a synthetic. My reply is 
that in a country planning to send a 
man to the moon, and where we are now, 
with great ease, placing astronauts into 
orbit, we will find it to be a very simple 
problem when our research chemists set 
their heads to it, to develop synthetic 
fibers which will have all of these so- 
called magical qualities of cotton. 

I happen to have been raised in a 
textile village. My people work in the 
textile mills. I have talked to some of 
my relatives who are textile- trained 
people. They have expressed to me the 
thought that it may be that some of 
these synthetics people like American 
Viscose, and DuPont and Bemberg, and 
others, are not doing all that they could 
in the field of synthetics completely to 
replace cotton because they realize the 
economic impact it would have on our 
Nation. 

I say again to the gentleman, and to 
his colleagues on the Committee on Agri- 
culture who are interested in agriculture 
and the plight of the farmer, as I am 
sure that all of the rest of us who come 
from rural areas are interested in the 
man and woman on the farm, the failure 
to look at the clear picture that we have, 
can do much more injury to the agri- 
cultural economy than to the textile 
economy. I say that because the record 
already shows that while some more 
mills will fall by the wayside, there are 
many who can shift over to synthetics 
and the blends, and survive as far as 
industry is concerned. The cotton farm- 
er, however, when his domestic market 
is gone, is out of business, and there is 
nothing we can do to breathe life back 
into his lifeless economy. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman will 
yield right there, in the simplest possi- 
ble context it seems to me that the prob- 
lem here for the processing industry and 
the processing part of the whole cotton 
enterprise in this country is the dif- 
ferential in price between cotton under 
our present price support program and 
the cost of synthetics. The cost of the 
synthetics, if I understand it correctly, 
more nearly approaches the world price 
of cotton. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am told rayon to- 
day can be bought at a price of around 
25 to 26 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHORT. This is my understand- 


Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman, I 
suppose, does not have any textile plants 
in his area. 

Mr. SHORT. He certainly does not. 

Mr. WHITENER. But I am sure that 
from the hearings he has seen and read 
he realizes that where they buy rayon 
at a lesser price than cotton they have a 
uniformity of product. They have less 
waste. They have an easier controlled 
product because you can have a staple 2 
feet long, if you want it, or you can have 
it a quarter of an inch or an eighth of an 
inch or a sixteenth, or whatever you 
like; whereas with cotton, due to cli- 
matic conditions and other things, you 
do have a less perfect fiber. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I got the im- 
pression that the cotton manufacturers, 
the cotton processors, the textile part of 
the industry, were in this position. They 
said these synthetic fibers are available 
to us at a lower cost, and the other points 
that the gentleman mentioned, easier to 
handle, cleaner, less weste, no burlap to 
fuss with and that sort of thing; and 
they said we come to the simple con- 
sideration of what shall we do? We are 
sympathetic to the cotton farmer. If 
we reduce the price of cotton down to the 
point where it is competitive with syn- 
thetics, the $64 question is, What do we 
do about the farm? I think that is what 
the Cooley bill has tried to direct itself 
toward. Whether it does it in the right 
way is perhaps the $64 question. But I 
think this is something very basic in the 
way of farm legislation that we have to 
face up to. 

I live in a wheat country. I would like 
to see our wheat farmers get better 
prices for their wheat. We have seen 
something of a failure there in the at- 
tempt to stabilize prices with the price 
support program because actually it does 
not improve to any great degree the in- 
come of the farmer because, as we try to 
increase the price, we have to cut back 
on production, It seems to.me that in 
the cotton industry you have had the 
same problem. 

Mr. WHITENER. We have just about 
been run out of production in some areas. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. You have 
tried to maintain the export program 
in the interest of keeping up volume. 
You have had to subsidize exports. And, 
as the gentleman has just said, you have 
had an increase of imports from foreign 
countries. A part of this it seems to me 
is because our Government, through our 
foreign aid program has actually helped 
some of the foreign countries improve 
their capability to produce cotton, so 
that they could sell it back in the U.S. 
market. 

Mr. WHITENER. And one of the 
great joys of my life is to be able to tell 
anyone who asks me that I never voted 
for a penny of that in my life. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman and I 
have voted similarly on foreign aid, I 
think. That is one of the more ridicul- 
ous things that we do. 

Mr. WHITENER. That started be- 
fore the gentleman and I came here. 


Mr. SHORT. Apparently. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding to me. 


Mr. WHITENER. I certainly appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s contribution and 
his interest, because I know of the very 
responsible role he will play in the con- 
sideration of the bill which has come 
from his committee will have a great 
deal of bearing on its outcome here in 
the House. It is certainly a matter of 
vital concern to all of us, and I pray 
and hope that the gentleman will assist 
us as we try to meet this problem headon. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman who is another member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
upon who we place much reliance as we 
face this coming issue. 
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Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

It so happens I am a member of the 
subcommittee on cotton. 

Mr. WHITENER. I have had the 
pleasure of testifying before the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

Mr. BEERMANN. That is right. I 
have enjoyed the gentleman’s discussion 
here. I do not want to get into the 
philosophical field, but I think we will 
have to do it before we can settle this 
problem. 

The gentleman’s remarks are well 
taken. We studied it in the committee. 
Frankly, there are so many things that 
have happened in the past that hurt the 
program today that it is going to be hard 
to get together on a proposition. I think 
that Congress in its wisdom could offset 
the harm that has been done even this 
year by action, but I cannot see it in the 
Cooley bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will offer a substitute for the Cooley bill 
which will just wipe out this 8.5-cents-a- 
pound differential, I can tell the gentle- 
man that I just do not care whose bill 
it is or how you go about it as long as it 
is consistent with the Constitution, and 
I will support it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man for that. I have a substitute that 
is ready, and I will be glad to offer it 
when the bill comes to the House. I hope 
we have enough time to debate it and 
can pass that kind of substitute. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman wherein his bill differs insofar as 
the 8.5-cent differential is concerned? 
I am not talking about the side issues 
that have crept into the legislation. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I think the Con- 
gress will have to take the responsibility 
in 1963 to offset the harm which was 
done by setting the price at 32.47. Con- 
gress in taking action in the 30-cent price 
support area would immediately give the 
mills 2.47 cents. I know it is going to 
be hard to do because the cotton farmers 
have planted their cotton and have re- 
duced this year from 18 to 16 million 
acres. This is cutting them some more. 
But we will have to be very realistic about 
this proposition. I, as a farmer, would 
hate to see my colleagues who are in cot- 
ton have more problems. 

Mr. WHITENER. There are many 
people both in Congress and out who 
take the view that had the Department 
of Agriculture fixed the price this year at 
30 cents it would have met with accept- 
ance on the part of a great portion of 
the cotton agricultural economy. How- 
ever, the Secretary fixed the price at 
32.47, and that is done. As I under- 
stand the gentleman, what he is pro- 
posing is that by legislation and his pro- 
posed substitute the Congress would 
reverse the action taken by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and peg the price at 30 
cents rather than at the Department 
fixed support price of 32.47 cents. 

Mr. BEERMANN. That is correct, be- 
cause Congress gave the discretion to 
the Secretary to set the support price. 
If Congress does not kill the support 
price, and it is made for the producers, 
the handlers, the mills, and our export 
program, I think Congress has the right 
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to control this authority, to take away 
that discretionary authority and tell the 
Secretary of Agriculture what to do. 

I have not seen a popular Secretary of 
Agriculture for many years. If we wrote 
the bill so that there would be no discre- 
tionary authority, I think the Secretary 
of Agriculture would enjoy his job and 
be able to administer the law the way 
Congress would want to write it. This 
was your point on the 32.47. If that 
action had not been taken the night 
before the Agriculture Committee voted 
on the cotton bill I think we would have 
gotten legislation passed and we would 
not be talking about it. It would have 
been passed in February or March. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man have cotton producers in his dis- 
trict? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I do not have any 
cotton producers but I have a lot of feed 
grain producers for whom you cotton 
Congressmen have written legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. The cotton agricul- 
tural economy is faced with a problem 
in that there are some people in the pro- 
duction of cotton who say they can pro- 
duce it for 25 cents or 26 cents a pound. 
Then you get into other areas where the 
cost is much greater. That, of course, is 
due to the low acreage allotments and 
the fact that they do not have sufficient 
production to warrant purchasing and 
using expensive mass production equip- 
ment items. So, as I say, there is that 
problem. But there is a question which 
bothers me a great deal, as one who 
comes from a textile producing area as 
well as one who has in his district the 
second largest cotton producing county 
in the State of North Carolina. That is 
whether we are going to jeopardize the 
whole cotton agricultural economy by 
these high price-support programs. I do 
not have any firm decision in my own 
mind about it, but I do not want to see 
any cotton farmer put out of business 
any more than the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEERMANN] would want to 
see them put out of business. But, at 
the same time, we are faced with a crisis 
for the cotton farmers all over the Na- 
tion. I am hoping that with the able 
assistance of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska and his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, we can find a 
solution. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment. I would say, 
if the gentleman will yield further that 
if this House of Representatives turns 
down this cotton bill, I am sure it will 
come back to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and be written within an area that 
will be more representative of the wishes 
of all the people of the United States. I 
think this is what should be done. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman that I hope as we meet this 
problem we will look upon it as a problem 
that affects the entire Nation and not a 
problem with respect to any political 
party because a hungry textile or a hun- 
gry cotton farmer can be a member of 
the party of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BEERMANN] or a member of 
the party with which I am affiliated. I 
am sure that the people involved do not 
look upon it as a matter of partisan 
politics. I know the gentleman from 
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Nebraska shares the same hope and the 
same view that I have in that respect. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Yes, I do share the 
gentleman's hopes with regard to a solu- 
tion of this problem and join in his views 
with respect to it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 


A PEACE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. HALPERN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to inform the House of a proposal 
I have made for a Peace Information 
Center as a part of the U.S. exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair next year. 

The exhibit, as I envision it, would 
collect, display, and distribute materials 
from many sources on efforts being made 
toward world peace. There are inter- 
national organizations, Government 
agencies, many large foundations and 
private groups all working toward a more 
understanding which is the prelude to a 
true world peace. 

The United States as a Nation, as a 
Government, and in innumerable private 
endeavors has made tremendous efforts 
toward peace, yet, we hear little of these 
projects. 

We hear constantly of defense meas- 
ures, military problems, the arms race, 
our farflung outposts devoted to keeping 
an armed, uneasy quiet in the world. 

Dissemination of information would 
get some of the good life publicized. The 
world is well aware of the evils it must 
combat but does not afford recognition 
to the attempts being made to work 
out peaceful means of existing in a world 
beset by many problems. As ideal ex- 
amples there are Peace Corps, the food- 
for-peace program, Project Hope, the 
people-to-people program, CARE, and 
many missionary, welfare, and exchange 
programs all dedicated to understanding 
among people. If the Nation can afford 
billions for defense, it seems to me we 
can also afford to recognize the great 
efforts being made to settle problems 
peaceably. 

It would be a splendid thing if a token 
of these efforts could be publicized to 
the people of the world through the show- 
case of the 1964 New York World's Fair 
to stimulate support for and inspire fur- 
ther undertakings aimed at spreading 
peace in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken up this idea 
with the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and I have been noti- 
fied by the Agency that such an exhibit 
is a provocative idea and that it is being 
looked into with those in the Federal 
Government responsible for handling ex- 
hibits of this nature. It is my intention 
to further contact other Government 
agencies in this effort. I trust, too, that 
Members of this Congress will join in 
advocating such an exhibit. 

‘We are now living in an era of the 
armed truce, Mr. Speaker. We know 
that the only eventual answer to a true 

peace is based on the unstoppable force 
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of the earnest desire of mankind for 
peace, not on the force of arms. We 
should pronounce this point with all the 
means at our command. 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 30 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
welcome this opportunity to report on 
recreational boating safety in the United 
States. National Safe Boating Week is 
again approaching. It is appropriate to 
review the efforts and experiences of this 
Government in fostering boating safety 
and to consider some of the problems 
remaining. 

In accordance with Public Law 85-911 
which I sponsored in the 85th Congress, 
the following proclamation was issued by 
the President of the United States on 
February 26 of this year: 

Whereas recreational boating is playing an 
increasingly important part in the lives of 
millions of Americans who look to it as a 
means of maintaining physical vigor and 
mental alertness; and 

Whereas the resulting increased use of our 
waterways has caused a corresponding in- 
crease in safety problems; and 

Whereas this healthful outdoor activity 
can be enhanced and loss of life and property 
reduced by adherence to safe boating prin- 
ciples; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in recognition of the importance of such safe 
boating practices, by joint resolution, ap- 
proved June 4, 1958 (72 stat. 179), has 
requested the President to proclaim annually 
the week that includes the Fourth of July 
as National Safe Boating Week: 

Now therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning June 30, 
1963, as National Safe Boating Week. In 
pursuance of the objectives of this procla- 
mation, I urge all persons, organizations and 
governmental agencies interested in recrea- 
tional boating and safety afloat to publicize 
and observe national safe boating week. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to join in this observance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 26th 
day of February 1963, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America, the 
187th. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. Speaker, boating is big, and it 
continues to grow. As afine family type 
recreation it has many millions of enthu- 
siastic participants. It is big business; 
not only the manufacturing of boats, 
motors, and trailers but in the fuel, 
paint, plywood, plastics, metals, and in- 
surance fields. Boating has stimulated 
tremendous investments in marinas, 
yacht clubs, and private launching facil- 
ities. In short, it has become an im- 
portant segment of our national econ- 
omy, particularly in the last two decades. 

The safety aspects of boating have be- 
come a steadily increasing activity and 
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a main concern of the U.S. Coast Guard 
which is the primary agency of the Fed- 
eral Government responsible for the 
safety of life and property upon the 
water. Boating safety has, in recent 
years, engaged the attention of the Con- 
gress, the legislatures of every State, and 
of the public press. Private organiza- 
tions, such as the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Boy Scouts of America, and 
numerous others have been giving this 
subject greater emphasis in their pro- 
grams. 
THE FEDERAL BOATING ACT OF 1958 


Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Boating Act of 1958 there were relatively 
few facts obtainable about boating in this 
country; particularly absent were those 
on the grim side—accidents and fatal- 
ities. That act was a milestone in boat- 
ing history. It established a national 
program for the identification of certain 
undocumented powerboats; it required 
the reporting of accidents and delegated 
to the Coast Guard the responsibility of 
gathering the statistical information and 
in general, making the program effective. 
Of perhaps even greater importance, it 
so encouraged State participation that 
today 43 States and the Virgin Islands 
have boating laws which all include cer- 


According to the Council of 
State Governments, this prompt accept- 
ance by the States of the Federal plan 
is unprecedented and it reflects high 
credit upon the Coast Guard for counsel- 
ing and assisting those States desiring 
to cooperate. Their efforts are continu- 
ing. I am informed that among the 
seven States which have not yet followed 
the Federal plan the matter is now being 
considered by the legislatures of Maine 
and Pennsylvania and also in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Coast Guard leadership has been fur- 
ther displayed in the encouragement of 
interstate cooperation. Certain boating 
law administrators from all sections of 
the country are now members of the 
Advisory Panel of State Officials to the 
Merchant Marine Council of the Coast 
Guard. This panel assists in the devel- 
opment of the Federal regulations which 
govern boating. They meet semiannual- 
ly—at no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Their fall meeting is always in 
conjunction with a national conference 
to which all States are invited to send 
their principal boating law officials. At 
the conference last October most of the 
States were represented. Furthermore, 
under Coast Guard encouragement, there 
have been created five regional orga- 
nizations of such State officials through- 
out the entire Nation—the Northeastern, 
the Southeastern, the North Central, the 
South Central, and the Western States. 
Each has a representative on the Coast 
Guard Advisory Panel I mentioned. 
These area associations have done much 
to eliminate friction between adjacent 
States and to encourage cooperation and 
uniformity in the enforcement of the 
various State requirements. All this has 
benefited the boating public. There are 
certain problems created principally by 
the lack of uniformity among the States 
as to which boats are required to be num- 
bered. Although the Federal Boating 
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Act prescribes that all motorboats of 
over 10 horsepower must be numbered, 
it permitted the States to extend the 
scope of this requirement as they chose. 
At present 13 States pattern the Federal 
law and require numbering of only those 
of over 10 horsepower. However 17 
States require that every motorboat be 
numbered; others adopted “10 or more,” 
714, “over 6,” “over 5,” and two States 
Arizona and Ohio—require that all wa- 
tercraft display identifying numbers. 

The organizations of State officials 
have consistently recommended to the 
State governments that uniformity be 
established not only in numbering but in 
the equipment and operating require- 
ments thus enabling complete reciprocity 
hetween States for the benefit of all boat- 
men. Their efforts, I am sure, will 
eventually bear fruit. 

Meanwhile, these organizations of 
State officials have done yeoman serv- 
ice to increase the pleasure of those who 
move their boats into other States. Out- 
standing among their accomplishments 
was the development and establish- 
ment—with Coast Guard cooperation— 
of a uniform system of navigational aids 
for use upon waters exclusively within 
State jurisdiction. This system of spe- 
cial shapes and markings—somewhat 
similar to the uniformity achieved in 
marking highways—has already been 
adopted by more than 20 States and the 
number is increasing yearly. 

BOATING STATISTICS 


The Federal Boating Act directs the 
Coast Guard to compile, analyze, and 
publish information obtained from boat- 
ing accident reports. The statistical re- 
port for the calendar year 1962 was pub- 
lished on May 1, 1963, and it is my 
understanding that each Member of Con- 
gress received a copy. I would like to 
draw your attention to several pertinent 
portions of that report. Compared with 
1961, there was an increase in the total 
of boats numbered but a decrease in ac- 
cidents. I hope that this decrease can 
be attributed to a greater awareness by 
the boating public of water safety. How- 
ever, it is too early to evaluate such a 
trend. The Coast Guard’s newspaper 
clipping service indicates that all acci- 
dents are not being reported as required 
by law. Of special concern is the fact 
that, in 1960, 33 percent of the deaths 
were due to capsizing, in 1961 it was 37 
percent, and in 1962 it climbed to almost 
42 percent. This increase in capsizing 
fatalities overshadows the overall de- 
crease in accidents. The continued rise 
of this type of casualty is serious and the 
capsizing problem involves boat design, 
engine horsepower, operator education, 
and law enforcement. It is not a prob- 
lem that can be overcome in one step; 
however, the Coast Guard now believes 
that the first and most important step is 
the establishment of safe loading cri- 
teria. 

Last year I remarked on the need for 
developing a practical method to reduce 
the frequency of overloading small boats. 
The technical staff of the Coast Guard 
has been working closely with repre- 
sentatives of the boating industry on 
this and I am pleased to learn that they 
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arrived at a simplified formula to deter- 
mine, in terms of weight and persons, 
what may safely be carried in a small 
boat. This should serve as an effective 
guide to proper loading. 

This formula would be applicable to 
small boats of varying size and design. 
The procedure in determining limita- 
tions is dependent upon the basic dimen- 
sions of the craft and gives results which 
are sufficiently reliable that we may hope 
to reduce the frequency of these capsiz- 
ings which, in some instances, have 
caused the drowning of an entire family. 
However, to be effective, the results of 
these studies must be presented to the 
small boat user in an easily understood 
form. A capacity plate in each boat 
stating the limiting load in both pounds 
and persons is considered best. The 
feasibility of revising present laws to 
require the posting of safe load limita- 
tions in each boat is being examined. 

COAST GUARD EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Safety is principally a state of mind. 
Because the most difficult problem in 
safe boating is the human element, the 
Coast Guard—through its boating films, 
safety publications and auxiliary pro- 
gram—has long been an advocate of 
education in the field of boating safety. 
To this end, the Coast Guard is con- 
stantly producing motion picture films 
for use by interested boating groups. 
The latest “Boating Safety” series will 
consist of four 16-millimeter pictures. 

“Boating Safety; Courtesy Afloat,” is 
a 20-minute color-sound film. The title 
is descriptive. The do“ and “don’t” of 
safe and courteous boat operation is 
presented, dealing chiefly with the un- 
der-26-foot outboards. Careless opera- 
tion is demonstrated as well as proper 
safety methods; warnings are given re- 
garding weather, refueling, and the need 
for special alertness in fishing and swim- 
ming areas. 

“Boating Safety; Legal Require- 
ments,” a 14-minute color-sound film is 
nearing completion. The Federal re- 
quirements are shown, also many of the 
requirements prescribed by the various 
States. Federal, State, and auxiliary 
examinations are also illustrated. 

“Boating Safety; Safety Equipment,” 
an 18-minute color-sound film is also 
nearing completion. The proper use of 
safety equipment aboard pleasure craft 
is demonstrated. 

“Boating Safety; Safe Operation,” an 
18-minute color-sound film is planned 
for production during the latter part of 
1963. This film will demonstrate the 
right and wrong methods of operating 
pleasure craft, stressing the need for 
greater knowledge of boating safety. 

The Coast Guard has many other 
films of interest to the small boat op- 
erator such as “Aids to Navigation,” 
“Rules of the Road for Boatmen,” and 
“Search and Rescue.” 

Last year the Coast Guard published 
and distributed almost 2½ million 
pamphlets and booklets, containing the 
various requirements for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the boating public. 
Included was the popular new “Recrea- 
tional Boating Guide” of which 80,000 
copies were sold. 
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COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary, a civilian, 
nonmilitary affiliate of the Coast Guard, 
was established by Congress in 1939, to 
promote small boat safety and educa- 
tion. The principal activities of this 
group are the courtesy motorboat exami- 
nation and public education programs. 
The auxiliary also participates in re- 
gatta patrols and assistance to distressed 
craft. ~ 

The auxiliary has continued to expand 
its public services while at the same time 
it has maintained a careful rate of 
growth. Flotillas are now located in 644 
communities throughout the Nation and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Membership was 21,500 at the end of 
1962, of which over 7,000 were qualified 
to perform courtesy motorboat exami- 
nations. In 1962 the auxiliary was 
credited with saving 282 lives, with as- 
sisting in 5,738 cases, and with patrolling 
1,764 races and regattas. In addition 
this organization conducted almost 150,- 
000 “Courtesy Motorboat Examinations,” 
instructed 118,000 in safe boating prac- 
tices and showed boating safety films to 
audiences totaling 2,800,000. 

The reputation of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary for its efficiency in the exami- 
nation of pleasure craft is such that the 
decal sign issued by the auxiliary to a 
properly equipped and maintained mo- 
torboat is officially accepted in 39 States. 

The unique character of the auxiliary 
and its official relationship has in effect 
extended the reach of the Coast Guard 
in carrying the message of boating safety 
directly to the boat operator. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Law enforcement is, in a sense, a com- 
plement to the educational program. 
The explosive growth of recreational 
boating which followed World War II, 
the advent of the trailer and the develop- 
ment of boating areas hitherto remote, 
continue to create problems which over- 
tax law enforcement officials, both Fed- 
eral and State. Since the personnel to 
fully enforce the boating laws are insuf- 
ficient, measures must be developed to 
best utilize those available. The Coast 
Guard recently promulgated new regatta 
regulations which will permit States with 
adequate capabilities to patrol these ac- 
tivities on certain navigable waters of the 
United States. 

The enforcement of Federal boating 
laws usually begins with the Coast Guard 
boarding officer. After stopping and 
boarding a boat if it is found in viola- 
tion of any of the laws or regulations, 
the owner or operator is given a notice 
of violation, which is similar to a traffic 
ticket. The boater is furnished a form 
by which he may explain the violation 
to the appropriate Coast Guard district 
commander. This form has thus far 
proved most effective. When no viola- 
tions are found, the operator receives a 
distinctly colored original of the board- 
ing report. In most cases this colored 
report, when shown to other officers who 
might later stop the boat, will eliminate 
multiple boardings. These boardings are 
in a courteous and expeditious manner 
and the officer will advise the operator of 
any unsafe conditions which may have 
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been observed during the equipment 
examination. 

Until the advent of the mobile detach- 
ment, all boardings were conducted by 
personnel attached to regular Coast 
Guard facilities—such as major cut- 
ters—or operating small boats from 
shore stations. However, the primary 
missions of these units were search and 
rescue, ocean station patrols or servicing 
aids to navigation. These regular units 
are generally located along the seacoast, 
the Great Lakes and, in limited numbers, 
on the major river systems. A great 
many recreational boats were using in- 
land water areas which, although nav- 
igable, were remote from the regular 
Coast Guard units and were not ade- 
quately patrolled. The mobile boarding 
teams were created to fill this void. 

A mobile boarding team consists of 
three or four petty officers equipped with 
a truck, boat, and trailer. In addition to 
other equipment, the boat and vehicle are 
equipped with two-way radios which en- 
hance both law enforcement and rescue 
capabilities. During 1962, 35 of these 
teams operated mainly on the inland 
navigable waters of the United States 
from Maine to Hawaii and Alaska to 
Florida. During 1962 they boarded and 
examined 91,459 motorboats, and found 
53,357 violations. When you consider 
that this was almost 50 percent of all 
boardings by the Coast Guard for the 
same period, it is apparent that the 
mobile boarding detachments were very 
efficient. 

In areas where there is little or no 
boating during the winter seasons, mobile 
boarding personnel have been used as 
instructors in boating law enforcement. 
These training classes, although in- 
tended for personnel of the Coast Guard, 
also trained 569 civilian enforcement 
officials from the various States during 
1962. This has resulted in increased co- 
operation between Federal and State offi- 
cials in the enforcement program. 

Another function of the mobile board- 
ing personnel has been public education. 
Upon arriving at an area they intend 
to patrol, these boarding officers arrange 
to show movies and to lecture on boating 
safety at the local boat or yacht clubs 
as well as at meetings of other civic or- 
ganizations. During 1962, they spent 
12,628 hours in this activity. 

These mobile boarding teams have in- 
deed filled a void and have generally been 
enthusiastically received by the public. 
However, these units are limited in num- 
ber and time. Many requests for more 
frequent visits by these detachments 
have had to be refused. Schedules are 
worked out well in advance and coordi- 
nated with the various State boating 
officials. 


FUTURE PLANS, NEEDS, AND PREDICTIONS 

Many new water areas have been de- 
veloped or are planned, and boating ac- 
tivities with their attendant problems 
will continue to increase. Future plan- 
ning in safety education and law en- 
forcement will require the continued co- 
operation and effort of all those having 
a responsibility in these fields. 

Boating educational organizations, 
such as the Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
U.S. Power Squadrons, the American Red 
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Cross and the Boy Scouts of America, 
must not only continue their present fine 
efforts but will need to expand to handle 
this increase. In this connection the 
education of schoolchildren by certain 
State agencies and other organizations 
is a program designed to pay both im- 
mediate and future dividends. 

The number of law enforcement offi- 
cers should be increased. Also, to fully 
utilize the available enforcement per- 
sonnel—both Federal and State—a pro- 
gram, under section 9 of the Federal 
Boating Act must be initiated. This 
section specifically encourages agree- 
ments and other arrangements between 
the Coast Guard and various States in 
law enforcement. This would, among 
other things, permit the efficient deploy- 
ment of personnel and facilities and 
minimize the possibility of duplicated 
effort. 

As previously mentioned, 43 States 
have federally approved numbering sys- 
tems. It is believed that public demand 
will cause the remaining 7 States to en- 
act the necessary boating laws within 
the next few years. However, in most 
of these States, if they do not act this 
year, the legislatures will not meet again 
to consider such matters until 1965. 

Progress in boating safety has been 
rapid since the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Boating Act but it will need the con- 
tinued sincere efforts of Government, 
business, and private organizations, and, 
above all—the boating public. 

NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


This year National Safe Boating Week 
which includes the Fourth of July period, 
will begin on June 30. As Flipper the 
Skipper—the adopted symbol of Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week—would say, 
Let's stress safe boating the whole year 
round.“ 

The continued success of this annual 
observance is particularly gratifying to 
the Coast Guard and to its civilian affil- 
jate, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, as well 
as to the many others who have sup- 
ported this event. 

This year the National Safe Boating 
Week Committee, has done an excellent 
job of promoting and coordinating this 
event. This committee includes repre- 
sentatives from: the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
American Boat and Yacht Council, the 
American National Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, the 
National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, the American Power- 
boat Association, the National Safe 
Boating Association, the National Safety 
Council, the Outboard Boating Club of 
America, the United States Power Squad- 
rons, the Yacht Safety Bureau, the 
American Water Ski Association, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

This program focuses nationwide at- 
tention on the problems of boating 
safety and helps to implant safety prin- 
ciples that will be lifesavers during the 
week, the boating season, and the life- 
time of many boating enthusiasts. 

To all those national and local com- 
mittees actively participating in National 
Safe Boating Week, I extend my con- 
gratulations. I urge all other individuals 
and organizations interested in boating 
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safety to join in making this, in 1963, 
the most profitable National Safe Boat- 
ing Week we have ever observed. 


ABSENT ON OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I was necessarily absent 
from the House on Monday, June 24, 
and Tuesday, June 25 of this week as 
a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, which was holding 
2 official hearings in New York 

y. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


EXPLOITATION OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR UNDER THE BRACERO 
ACT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, a number of identical bills were 
introduced which would allegedly—and 
I quote the title of the bills: “phase out 
the use of Mexican agricultural workers 
under title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949.” This apparently signals the 
start of a push to revive Public Law 78, 
the Mexican farm labor importation 
program, 

These bills are amazingly gimmick 
laden. They purport to do one thing 
and would actually accomplish some- 
thing quite the opposite. 

These bills are written to sound as if 
they would cut down the number of im- 
ported Mexicans admitted into the 
United States each year to half the 
average of the 3 previous years. But 
the measures contain a number of cute 
tricks to avoid such 50-percent cutbacks. 

In actual practice, the difference be- 
tween these new bills and the one de- 
feated by the House on May 29 is that 
these measures would extend the Mexi- 
can farm labor importation program for 
3 years, while the defeated bill would 
have extended it for only 2 years. 

It is time to unmask these bills. Let 
me describe some of the gimmicks which 
are used in it to maximize the number 
of Mexican workers who could be im- 
ported during the next 3 years. 

First. The number of workers to be 
admitted in 1 year by the bills is not 
based on the number of workers ad- 
mitted during the 3 previous years, but 
on the number of contracts and recon- 
tracts in those years. This is apparent 
from the statistics accompanying the 
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principal sponsor’s statement concern- 
ing the bills—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, June 24, 1963, page 11428. 

In other words, a Mexican worker who 
is contracted for 5 weeks to work in 
Arkansas and then recontracted to work 
5 weeks in Michigan and is again recon- 
tracted for another 10 weeks in Colorado 
would be counted as three different 
workers by the bills. This results in 
quite a sizable error since there were 
68,887 recontracts in 1961 and 46,011 in 
1962. 

Second. The admissions in a calendar 
year would be based on the contracts 
and the recontracts of not the 3 previous 
calendar years but the 3 previous fiscal 
years. 

The effort here probably is to minimize 
the effect of the sharp drop in the use of 
braceros during the second half of the 
1962 calendar year due to the greatly 
increased use of mechanization in the 
cotton harvest. The contracts and re- 
contracts of fiscal year 1962 were 328,526 
as compared to the 226,948 of calendar 
year 1962. The number of actual ad- 
missions made in calendar year 1962 
were 194,978. 

I point out these technical facts be- 
cause I am certain a majority of Mem- 
bers of the House will be amused by the 
gimmickry in the new bills to extend the 
Mexican farm labor importation pro- 
gram. They will be especially amazed 
by the great efforts made to keep the 
number of imported Mexicans as high 
as possible, even in a bill which purports 
to phase out the program. 

But Mr. Speaker, new bills or no new 
bills, Public Law 78 is dead and cannot 
be resurrected. It would be nothing 
short of shameful for us to permit the 
continued importation of Mexican farm- 
workers while there is such a great need 
for jobs among our own people. 

Strangely enough, while we in the 
House hear such doleful stories about 
the alleged shortage of farmworkers and 
the rotting of crops, grower witnesses are 
bitterly attacking in hearings in the 
other body a bill that would recruit U.S. 
farmworkers to meet any possible labor 
shortage. Not a single grower witness 
has testified in favor of S. 527, a bill to 
stabilize U.S. farm labor employment. 

The bracero-using growers apparently 
do not want to hire unemployed U.S. 
workers. They want cheap, docile, easily 
exploited foreign labor and they want 
Congress to provide it. 


THE LATE ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to praise the life of one, 
who lived until just a while ago working 
among us during this great period of 
history, as an exemplary example that 
cannot adequately be described in terms 
that would give completely the breadth 
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and depth of this great woman, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

This shy, gawky girl, orphaned at an 
early age and ingrained with a belief 
that she was homely, matured and em- 
bodied one of the most beautiful persons 
and noble souls that ever lived. 

It was when she was 15 and a student 
at Mademoiselle Souvestre’s school at 
Les Ruches, close to Paris, in the years 
between the Civil War and the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, that Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s philosophy and attitude to- 
ward all people became acutely evident. 
Mademoiselle Souvestre discovered that 
Eleanor had an old and wise head on her 
young body in an essay she wrote. Elea- 
nor said on loyalty: 

Loyalty is one of the few virtues which 
most women lack; that is why there are so 
few real friendships among women, for no 
friendship can exist without loyalty. With 
a man it is a point of honor to be loyal 
to his friend but a woman will kiss her best 
friend one moment and when she is gone 
will sit down with another best friend and 
pick the other’s character to pieces. 

It may seem strange but no matter how 
plain a woman may be if truth and loyalty 
are stamped upon her face, all will be at- 
tracted to her and she will do good to all 
who come near her; and those who know 
her will always love her for they will feel her 
loyal spirit and have confidence in her, while 
another woman far more beautiful and at- 
tractive will never gain anybody’s confidence 
simply because those around her feel her 
lack of loyalty. 


This extremely sensitive and intelli- 
gent woman, who gave unabashed con- 
cern for the underdog and channeled her 
energies into effective service for both 
the Nation and the world, was destined 
to serve our Nation in the important role 
of First Lady when she married Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt in March 1904. 

A somewhat reluctant First Lady, who 
emphatically told a reporter in 1933 after 
her husband’s election, “But there isn’t 
going to be any First Lady. There is 
just going to be plain, ordinary Mrs. 
Roosevelt. And that’s that,” was any- 
thing but ordinary. 

The loyalty she so eloquently spoke 
of at 15 permeated her actions in all 
areas of her life as the wife of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

As well as an excellent wife and 
mother, she was an indispensable part- 
ner to a great President and one of the 
greatest men who ever lived. She was a 
confidant, an adviser, and a listener with 
an acutely sensitive set of ears which 
heard and understood the pulse beat, the 
problems, the aspirations, and the needs 
of people everywhere. She also served 
as an extra pair of legs for her husband, 
who became physically limited by polio, 
and set out on trips that would flatten 
and tire the most physically strong 
campaigner. 

Although sometimes bitterly criticized 
for her liberal views, she was dauntless 
in her kindling of economic, labor, and 
civil rights reforms. 

Her tireless efforts and enthusiasm 
carried on goodwill missions to all parts 
of the world, her genuine devotion to 
people made her loved throughout the 
world. Eleanor Roosevelt was truly de- 
serving of the title which so many be- 
stowed her—First Lady of the World. 
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EXPLOITATION OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR UNDER THE BRACERO ACT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
House recently used its wisest judgment 
in defeating an attempt to extend for 2 
years Public Law 78 which allows Mex- 
ican braceros to freely work in U.S. agri- 
culture. I should certainly hope that in 
the future we will flatly reject any ex- 
tension of this slavery-perpetuating law. 

Proponents of the Bracero Act have 
often cited the valuable aid to Mexico 
that this act supposedly gives. In a 
resolution urging Congress to extend 
Public Law 78 the California Legislature 
claimed that the bracero system has 
“become a uniquely successful foreign aid 
program.” 

I find it difficult to remember a claim 
quite as preposterous as this. Let us 
actually heed some of the opinions and 
feelings of the braceros themselves. One 
bracero quoted in a study by Henry 
Anderson, said: 

We are not animals. We are human beings 
who have suffered much to come to the 
United States and work. Here we are treated 
like animals. I think we should not come to 
the United States where we are treated badly, 
abused, and looked down upon. Yet we still 
keep coming back. I think it is the hope 
that maybe one of these days we will never 
have to come again. 


The braceros come to the United 
States only because they have to; other- 
wise they might starve. The bracero 
program, in turn, offers an excuse to the 
Mexican Government and society to de- 
lay action to improve the braceros’ con- 
dition in their own country. 

The fact is that the bracero’s life is 
little different from that ofa slave. He 
has no actual freedom of choice in choos- 
ing for whom he will work. He and his 
fellows are rounded up not unlike cattle 
at the contracting stations at the border. 
If he is at all educated and if there is any 
chance he will raise questions about the 
oppressive conditions, he is not con- 
tracted. One bracero bitterly com- 
mented: 

I had a lot of trouble getting contracted. 
The reason I had trouble is that they found 
out I had 6 years of school. They only want 
dumb people. 


Henry Anderson noted in his work, 
“Fields of Bondage“: 


It is inconceivable that the bracero system 
could endure if Americans were required to 
spend an hour personally witnessing the op- 
eration of a bracero center. Watching long 
lines of ragged, gray, parched men shuffling 
before a well-fed, well-dressed buyer of 
bodies. Watching grown men obey obse- 
quiously when spoiled arrogant teenagers 
snap their fingers. Watching the youngsters 
push around the men old enough to be their 
fathers. Listening to the youngsters curse 
the men, calling them animals, and worse. 


This is what proponents of Public Law 
78 call a uniquely successful foreign aid 
program. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BuRKHALTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B TER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the important 
subject of air pollution, because each 
and every day there is a daily menace 
to citizens living in urban areas where 
there is a population concentration of 
300,000 or over. 

The following article entitled “Air Pol- 
lution Dangers Revealed by Scientist” 
appeared in the April 26, 1963, issue of 
the Union Gazette, the official publica- 
tion of the Building and Construction 
Trades Union, AFL-CIO: 


Suppose there was a law requiring the 
planting of 10 trees for every car on the 
road, 100 trees for every truck, 1,000 for every 
conventional airplane and 10,000 for every 

et? 

: There isn't any such statute on the books, 
but there is such a law—a natural law—and 
our violations of that law are causing in- 
creasing Gamage to people and plant life by 
destroying the most essential balance of na- 
ture. 

That's not science fiction, it’s the scientific 
opinion of Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, of the 
University of California Medical Center, San 
Francisco, who has made extensive studies 
of the problem of air pollution. 

Dr. Leake was guest speaker at a recent 
party celebrating the 23d anniversary of the 
California Farm Research and Legislative 
Committee, at the home of the committee's 
executive secretary Mrs. Grace McDonald, in 
Santa Clara. Theme of the party was Let's 
Have Some Fresh Air Everywhere.” 

Dr. Leake revealed that there is now clear- 
cut evidence that there are carcinogens 
(cancer-producing chemicals) insmog. “And 
there is smog,” he said, “in every major city 
in the world, largely produced by industry,” 
with the exception of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“In that city,” he said, “the industrialists 
several years ago realized that they had 
created ‘a dump,’ and they cleaned it up 
and have kept it clean since.“ 

“Smog,” Dr. Leake said, “affects the lungs 
and heart, causes a great many respiratory 
and other illnesses, including the most fear- 
ful—cancer.” 

“There is an essential balance in our at- 
mosphere,” he said, “that is being destroyed.” 
He described the development of chlorophy]l, 
through which plants give oxygen to the 
atmosphere as they absorb carbon dioxide. 

“Plants and people,” he said, “are very 
much alike in their basic biochemical back- 
ground. Both are being damaged now by 
the action of the sunlight on industrial 
wastes, which produces hydrocarbon combi- 
nations and ozone. 

“We are burning more oxygen all the time 
and creating more carbon dioxide all the 
time, as our population expands, and we're 
further destroying the balance of nature by 
cutting down all the green things. 

“There is a slight but steady increase in 
carbon dioxide all over the world. We must 
get ourselves together and regain this pre- 
cious balance, so that we and our children 
can once again have fresh, clean air.” 

The widely representative group voted 
unanimous support to legislation on the 
problem, including: S. 432 (RIBICOFF) for 
Federal assistance, a national research and 
development program and acceleration of 
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investigation for the prevention and control 
of air pollution. It sets up an Air Pollu- 
tion Advisory Board, under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Sena- 
tor KucHEL’s name is on this bill. 

H.R. 3765 (BuRKHALTER) prohibits the 
manufacture, sale or use of any motor ve- 
hicle which discharges substances into the 
air in amounts found by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to be dangerous to the public health. 

S. 444 (ENGLE) provides funds for research 
and control of air pollution, aids cities, 
counties; establishes a national resources and 
development program for research and train- 
ing for prevention and control of air pollu- 
tion, and provides for grants. 

Senator CLAIR ENGLE has asked Public 
Works Committee Chairman Par McNamara 
to hold public hearings in California on these 
measures. 

There is no Federal legislation now to 
control air pollution and State legislation is 
confined to control over automobiles, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Avery, for 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963, on account 
of attendance at a funeral in Kansas. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ayres, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, June 27. 

Mr. Monacan (at the request of Mr. 
LIsONATT), for 2 hours, on July 16. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Denton and to include a speech 
by Congressman RANDALL, of Missouri. 

Mr. Vax to revise and extend his re- 
marks made today and include tables. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHADEBERG) and to include 
extraneous matter :) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Bow to include extraneous matter 
in his remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole today. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LIBONATI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 

Mr. O’NEILL. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of Wyo- 
ming jurisdiction over those lands within the 
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Medicine Bow National Forest known as the 
Pole Mountain District; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 400. An act to establish penalties for 
misuse of feed made available for relieving 
distress or preservation and maintenance of 
foundation herds; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

S. 530. An act to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway available 
for navigation during the entire year; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 623. An act to provide for a program of 
agricultural land development in the State 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1039. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exchange 
the Great Falls property in the State of Vir- 
ginia for administration in connection with 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H.R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year the 
period during which responsibility for the 
placement and foster care of dependent chil- 
dren, under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, may be exercised by 
a public agency other than the agency ad- 
ministering such aid under the State plan: 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal ap- 
propriations; and 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day deliver 
to the White House for forwarding to the 
President, for his approval, bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year the 
period during which responsibility for the 
placement and foster care of dependent chil- 
dren, under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, may be exercised by a 
public agency other than the agency admin- 
istering such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 30, 
1966, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; 

H.R. 4174, An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the Francis E. Walter Dam; 
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H.R: 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal ap- 
propriations; 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; 

H.R. 6755. An act to provide a l-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain lock and dam and 
reseryoir in the State of Oklahoma to Rob- 
ert S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir; and 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 27, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


976. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relating to the con- 
tinuing review of the outstanding voluntary 
agreements and programs established, pur- 
suant to section 708(e) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

977. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on unnecessary expenditures for exterior 
storage facilities serving family housing by 
the Department of the Army at Fort Dix, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

978. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal under the law; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

979. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 7(b) of the Natural Gas Act”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

980. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the inter- 
connection of facilities for the transporta- 
tion of natural gas, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

981. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986), as 
amended, relating to adult Indian vocational 
training”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

982. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for an in- 
crease in the maximum amount of Insurance 
coverage for bank deposits and savings and 
loan accounts, to protect further the safety 
and liquidity of insured institutions, to 
strengthen safeguards against conflicts of 
interest, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

983. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the overpricing of teletypewriters 
procured under Department of the Army 
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negotiated fixed-price contract DA-36-039- 
SC-81780 with Kleinschmidt Division, Smith- 
Corona Marchant, Inc., Deerfield, IL, 
awarded on December 31, 1959; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MILLS; Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 6791. A bill to continue for 2 years the 
existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes. (Report No. 472). Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 7278. A bill to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of cadmium proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 7279. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist States and communities 
in preventing and combating mental re- 
tardation through expansion and improve- 
ment of the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, through pro- 
vision of prenatal, maternity, and infant 
care for individuals associated with child- 
bearing which may lead to mental retarda- 
tion, and through planning for comprehen- 
sive action to combat mental retardation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr, CLANCY: 

H.R. 7280. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income tax 
credit for tuition expenses of the taxpayer or 
his spouse or a dependent at an institution 
of higher education, and an additional credit 
for gifts or contributions made to any insti- 
tution of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7281. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7282. A bill to provide for the re- 
imbursement of political parties for their 
radio and television expenditures in presi- 
dential election campaigns; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7283: A bill to establish the Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, BURKE: 

H.R. 7284. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7285. A bill to provide for the inscrip- 
tion in the courtroom in the U.S. Supreme 
Court Building of the phrase “In God We 
Trust“; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7286. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act with respect to the importation 
and exportation of natural gas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 7287. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment of employees after 30 years of service 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7288. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 7289. A bill to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in-aid 
to States and to local units of government; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 7290. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 7291. A bill to consent to the Lower 
Niobrara River and Ponca Creek compact 
between the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 7292. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BEERMANN: 

H.R. 7293. A bill to consent to the Lower 
Niobrara River and Ponca Creek compact 
between the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H.R. 7294. A bill to amend the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950, as amended, to 
authorize and require reports of audits of 
the financial transactions of the House of 
Representatives by the Comptroller General 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 7295. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
the sealing off of certain abandoned coal 
mines so as to prevent the pollution of 
waterways, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7296, A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs, 
or other performance standards operations 
as measuring devices in the postal service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7297. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore, 
in the State of New York, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 7298. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits 
to protect constitutional rights in education, 
to establish a Community Relations Service, 
to extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7299. A bill to waive the repayment 

of advances made to finance the planning of 
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public works if construction of the project 
planned is initiated as a result of a grant-in- 
aid made from an allocation made by the 
President under the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, and for other purpose; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request): 

H.R. 7300. A bill to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the EURATOM Cooperation 
Act of 1958, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7301. A bill to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7302. A bill to further amend the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
to provide for shelter in Federal structures, 
to authorize payment toward the construc- 
tion or modification of approved public 
shelter space, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.J. Res. 516. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

HJ. Res. 517. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States permitting the right to read the 
Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian prayers, 
including the Lord’s Prayer, in the public 
schools or other public places if participation 
therein is not compulsory; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Scorr: 

HJ. Res. 518. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools or other 
public places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

HJ. Res. 519. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim October 9 in 
each year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

HJ. Res. 520. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

HJ. Res. 521. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

HJ. Res. 522. Joint resolution to author- 

ize the President to proclaim a week in 
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March of each year as National Health Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7303. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vit- 
toria Bertucci Vetro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7304. A bill for the relief of Luigi Sil- 
vestri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 7305. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rocio 
Eufrosina Papa Galves; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 7306. A bill for the relief of Mr. Liem 
alen Tjwan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


171. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Arienne Conley, clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Yuba, Marysville, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution relative to urging adoption of Senate 
bill 1275, relating to Federal-State conflict 
over water rights, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dedication of Monument to Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech I made on May 11, 1963, 
at the dedication of a monument to the 
world famed, Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
pioneer discoverer of modern rockets 
and missiles which recently took place 
at Fort Devens, Mass., in my district: 

It is a very great honor for me to be pres- 
ent today at this moving dedication of a 
beautiful monument for our great citizen, 
scientist, and friend, Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
of beloved memory. 

The Nation and the world will applaud the 
action of General Verbeck, his staff and the 
Army in making this historic dedication 
possible, and we are all grateful to Mr. 
Samuel Hopley and Miss Jean Hopley for 
their deep interest and many efforts in bring- 
ing this most appropriate monument and 
plaque to reality. We are grateful to all 
who assisted in this valued project. 

It is especially appropriate that Mrs. God- 
dard, who helped her famous husband so 
effectively during his life, and who has taken 
part in many efforts to perpetuate his mem- 
ory, should be with us today. 

The Nation and the world has come to 
realize the greatness and significance of Dr. 
Goddard's tremendous contributions. 

He has been honored in innumerable ways. 
The Congress of the United States has 
struck off a gold medal in high tribute to 
him. Our great space center, so meaning- 


ful to us, in terms of the national security, 
space exploration and the advancement of 
science, bears his name. Many memorials 
to honor him have been established in this 
country and elsewhere to bring enduring 
luster to his achievements. 

And it is in our best traditions indeed 
that this memorial should be established 
here at Fort Devens, where years ago this 
great dedicated, gifted man performed some 
of his earliest and most important experi- 
ments. 

No one could possibly describe, let alone 
evaluate, the reach, the depth and the ever- 
lasting vital importance of Dr. Goddard's 
work. Born in struggle and sacrifice, con- 
ceived in genius, carried out with a cour- 
age and determination that would not be 
denied, Dr. Goddard’s contributions now 
rank by common concensus with the most 
epochal ever achieved by man. 

The ideas he generated and developed 
have already carried us to the reaches of 
space. No one could predict today the ex- 
tent they will permit us in the future to 
penetrate, indeed to conquer, problems and 
adventures that have challenged the human 
race since its inception. 

If the counsel, advice and discoveries of 
this great man had been heeded and acted 
upon when first proclaimed, our mastery of 
space would doubtless be vastly more ex- 
tended than it is today, and some of the se- 
curity problems we now face would probably 
be much less compelling than they are. 

But we must live for the future, for the en- 
largement of human knowledge, for progress, 
for advancement, for improvement in the 
status of man and his control over his en- 
vironment, for the broad ideals of freedom 
we stand for, for better conditions, better 
relations and peace in the Nation and the 
world. 

As we proudly and gratefully dedicate this 
monument, to a very great man, a neighbor 
and a friend, whose name will go down the 
unbroken channels of history through ages 
yet to come, we might well ponder and re- 
member the words of Dr. Goddard at his 


high school graduation delivered years ago 
in June 1904. 

“It is difficult to say what is impossible, 
for the dream of yesterday is the hope of 
today and the reality of tomorrow.” 

May the dreams, the hopes and the reali- 
ties, which Dr. Goddard's rich fruitful life 
have brought to all of us, continue to be re- 
flected in the years ahead in the knowledge, 
wisdom, well-being, peace and happiness of 
our own great Nation and the world. 


Diario las Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Fourth of July is not only the an- 
niversary of the independence of our 
great Nation. It also marks the 10th 
birthday of a newspaper which has be- 
come a force for unity and liberty 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

The Spanish-language newspaper, 
Diario las Americas, started publication 
in Miami on July 4, 1953, a date pur- 
posely chosen to render tribute to the 
United States and the freedom and op- 
portunity it affords its citizens. 

Diario las Americas has constantly 
kept in mind the goals embodied in its 
mottoes: 

“For a Better Understanding Between 
the Americas,” and “For Liberty, Cul- 
ture, and Hemispheric Solidarity.” 

Today, this newspaper is distributed in 
21 capitals throughout the Western 
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Hemisphere from Washington to Buenos 
Aires. Its stories and its factual presen- 
tations are trusted and its editorial opin- 
ions are valued. It has provided a fac- 
tual window to the Western Hemisphere, 
in depth, in focus and with clarity and 
understanding. 

Certainly, Latin Americans have a 
much better understanding of the diffi- 
culties their countries are facing, and 
the assistance we are attempting to pro- 
vide, because of this excellent newspaper. 

It has explained in great detail the 
dangers of Castro and communism in 
our hemisphere and has depicted the 
need for a philosophy of hope, rather 
than despair, throughout the Americas. 

May I wish Diario las Americas a most 
happy anniversary and my commenda- 
tions to Editor Francisco Aguirre and 
Director Horacio Aguirre for a most ex- 
cellent daily chronicle of significant hap- 
penings in the Western Hemisphere. 


Free Friends of the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, July 13, in conjunction with the na- 
tional observation of Captive Nations 
Week of July 14-20, the Free Friends of 
the Captive Nations will parade in St. 
Louis as a manifestation of the fact that 
they have not forgotten the scores of 
millions of men and women who are citi- 
zens of the captive nations of the world. 

It is strange, indeed, that those very 
nations, Soviet Russia and Communist 
China, which are actively undertaking a 
most determined program of colonialism 
can talk and be heard concerning the 
virtues of anti-imperialism and decolo- 
nization. The recent histories of Hun- 
gary and Tibet on the one hand and of 
the emerging nations of Africa on the 
other are tangible evidence of the true 
identity of the present-day imperialists. 
The facts are a firm rebuttal to the alle- 
gations of the Soviet Union, Red China, 
and certain self-styled neutral nations. 
But it is not enough to allow the facts 
to rebut the propaganda. In every pos- 
sible way we must assert our determina- 
tion to remain free ourselves and to re- 
afirm our unwillingness to be content as 
long as millions remain in bondage. 

We must adopt a positive approach to 
the problems of our foreign policy. We 
cannot be content with the preservation 
of our own freedom, but must work to 
insure success and freedom for captive 
peoples the world over. We must make 
the world conscious of our belief that 
freedom is for all people and that true 
self-determination is the heart of free- 
dom. It is for all people to choose the 
course of their future and to have the 
opportunity periodically to reassess their 
choice. Until the world is such that the 
citizens of all its nations have more than 
the right passively to assent to an op- 
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pressive form of government and more 
than the right to make a once and bind- 
ing choice of government, we cannot rest 
content. 

Accordingly, it is proper that we cele- 
brate Captive Nations Week as a symbol 
of our consciousness of the present fate 
of these peoples and our determination 
that they shall not be forgotten. We are 
the present hope of these nations and 
must continue to be their hope for the 
future. 


Withhold Federal Aid From Schools 
Which Discriminate Between Students 
by Reason of Their Race, Color, Reli- 
gion, Ancestry, or National Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
statement to the Select Subcommittee on 
Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, concerning my bill, H.R. 625, when 
the bill was under consideration. The 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in January 
of this year, I reintroduced my bill to with- 
hold Federal aid from schools which dis- 
criminate between students by reason of their 
race, color, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin: H.R. 625. This bill, and a number 
of others pertaining to this subject are now 
before your committee for consideration. 

I am gratified to have this opportunity to 
speak in favor of this legislation, which would 
be effective in reaching our goal, to assure 
equal educational opportunities for all Amer- 
icans regardless of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin. “i 

Your committee has heard testimony by 
representatives of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; facts and figures have been 
given you. Our Federal Government is heav- 
ily involved in educational programs; the 
extent of Federal involvement is seen at a 
glance by these figures—Federal funds are ex- 
pended on more than 150 programs costing 
$2 billion; programs include aid for impacted 
areas, school lunches, vocational education, 
adult education, grants under the National 
Defense Education Act, the Second Morrill 
Act, the National Science Foundation and 
various other research grants and contracts. 
There is legislation pending before various 
congressional committees now which would 
greatly increase Federal aid to education, and 
under present conditions, Negroes and other 
minority groups would be further cheated out 
of their rightful share of such benefits. 

In a report sent me last year by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
cerning my bill, it was stated: There re- 
main a number of States in which there is 
only token compliance with the US. Supreme 
Court decision, Brown v. Board of Education, 
in a few school districts, and there are three 
States in which no action of any kind has 
been taken by a public school agency. Today 
there are approximately 2,000 school districts 
in which the public schools are conducted 
on a completely segregated basis.” Condi- 
tions remain the same today; these school 
districts continue to receive the benefits of 
Federal aid. 
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It is admitted that some progress is being 
made to end segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the schools of our Nation. However, 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups have become sick and tired of the 
procrastinations and the general disregard of 
their rights, and entitlement to education 
is one of them. As a result, a revolution is 
under way in our Nation; the Negro is de- 
manding his rights and he wants them now; 
the revolution will continue until he has 
achieved the equal status as an American 
citizen which has been denied him for a 
hundred years. The Negro will not be satis- 
fied, now, with long drawn out desegregation 
suits. He wants his children to have the 
same educational opportunities afforded 
white children at this time, not 3 or 10 years 
from now. Generations of Negroes have 
been denied full educational benefits and 
their progress has been halted in vocational 
trades, in industry, and in the professions. 
Millions of Negro children today are being 
denied the kind of education which should 
be the birthright of every American child. 
Recently, Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz stated: “Excessive Negro unemploy- 
ment is due to three things: unequal edu- 
cation, training, and racial discrimination. 
The disparity has been getting worse instead 
of better.” 

The President, in his message on civil 
rights on June 19, 1963, said that simple 
justice requires that public funds to which 
all taxpayers of all races contribute, should 
not be spent in any fashion which encour- 
ages, entrenches, subsidizes or results in 
racial discrimination, Direct discrimination 
by Federal, State or local governments is 
prohibited by the Constitution. The pro- 
posed administration bill on civil rights pro- 
vides that the United States is not required 
to furnish financial assistance “to any pro- 
gram or activity in which racial discrimina- 
tion occurs,” 

I believe that if Federal aid is withheld 
from schools which discriminate between 
students by reason of their race, color, reli- 
gion, ancestry, or national origin, we shall 
hasten action on the part of States which 
are now reluctant to desegregate their 
schools and grant Negroes equal educational 
opportunities. 

The Congress must lose no opportunity 
to show that it recognizes the present crisis 
and that the full weight of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be thrown on the side of 
adaptation of civil rights legislation to the 
end that the destructive and vicious evils 
of discrimination based on race, color, reli- 
gion, will be eliminated wherever they are 
found in our country. For these reasons, I 
urge your committee to take favorable action 
on the legislation before you. 


Tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, she was 
a woman for the ages. It is doubtful 
whether we shall see her like again. 
There is no doubt whatever that it is 
impossible to praise adequately or to de- 
scribe appropriately the magnitude of 
her achievement. 

As a wife and mother, as First Lady, 
as an ambassador to the United Nations, 
as a fighter for humanity and a crusader 
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for justice, she filled all of these roles 
with wisdom, with courage, with fervor, 
and with dedication to the welfare of 
mankind. 

She was beloved by all at the time of 
her death. Those who had criticized 
her when she was her eminent husband’s 
peripatetic visitor of breadlines, or- 
phanages, slums, and the other places 
of sorrow and tribulation of the years 
of the great depression, those critics had 
come in time to admire and respect her. 
Most of the world had come to love 
her. 

Her causes were many, her triumphs 
were manifold, her sympathies were 
quick, her touch was sure, her common- 
sense was vast, and to know her friend- 
ship was indeed a blessing. 

The country is poorer by her death, 
but richer by the contributions over 
the years which no one but she could 
have made. She was an inspiration to 
the women of America to exercise the 
power which their votes gave them. She 
awakened abroad a regard for America 
and Americans by her travels about the 
globe, and her terribly obvious concern 
for the poor, the oppressed, the spurned, 
and the forgotten of every creed and 
race, in every country, and at all times. 

Her memory will never pass from our 
recollection. 


Pensions for Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RANDALL], while a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
both the 86th and the 87th Congresses 
introduced his own bill that would have 
provided for a pension for World War I 
veterans. He has a reputation for being 
a tireless worker in behalf of veterans 
legislation. He has been a consistent 
supporter over the years of a separate 
pension for World War I veterans. 

In the 88th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 2332, which has been endorsed by 
veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America. Because of his sup- 
port for my bill, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert in the Recorp por- 
tions of a speech Mr. RANDALL delivered 
before the department convention of 
the District of Columbia of the World 
War I Veterans organization at the 
Hamilton Hotel on Saturday, the 15th of 
June 1963: 

Let's Be Fair, THEN LET'S HURRY 
(By Witt1am J. RANDALL, Member of Con- 
gress, Fourth Missouri District) 

Chairman Eslin, National Vice Commander 
Kime, Department Commander Moore, De- 
partment President Iverson, members of the 
Department of fhe District of Columbia, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is very pleasant to 
be here with you today. I always welcome 
an appearance before a World War I veterans 
organization. 
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As most of you know, I was for two terms 
a member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I know all of the members of 
that committee and I know they are sincere, 
but for some reason or other not much ever 
seems to happen in the way of a separate 
pension for World War I veterans. The 
veterans in my home district in years past 
continued to ask about inaction by the com- 
mittee. I have told them repeatedly I was 
in favor of a separate pension, but it seemed 
no real progress could ever be accomplished 
within the committee. To prove my sin- 
cerity, I signed the discharge petition which 
came so very close to being successful in 
1962. I am sure I share the opinion of most 
Members of Congress that the use of a dis- 
charge petition should be resorted to most 
infrequently. But equally true, most of us 
believe that there are instances when an 
exception should be made and it is where 
bills have been introduced and have not been 
given a full, adequate hearing or if given 
a hearing, the full committee is never given 
an opportunity to vote the bill as it is said, 
up or down, which means reported favor- 
ably or tabled within the committee. 

I know most of you are wondering why it 
is there is no favorable action on H.R. 2332 
or companion bills, and I thought I would 
pass on to you some of the criticism of these 
measures which is mentioned and overheard 
in informal conversation among Members 
and others, 

1. It is said that a $100 a month pension 
departs from the test that such a large 
monthly sum is only for those with substan- 
tial physical disability and further that the 
income limits should be set much lower than 
have been proposed. My answer to these 
critics is that they should take a look at the 
figures recently released by the Department 
of Commerce, which stated an annual in- 
come of $3,600 for a single person or $4,000 
for a married couple is necessary to maintain 
the average standard of living in this coun- 
try. These fi are, mind you, a norm, 
not just for the elderly with their higher 
medical expenses. 

2. There is the objection that there would 
be a lot of new veterans added to the pension 
rolls today. It is argued that those now re- 
ceiving pensions would be benefited only 
partially. But my friends, it is this kind of 
criticism that contains the implicit admis- 
sion that the existing limitations on income 
are too low. It is unrealistic that a man 
should not have a pension of any kind if he 
has an income of over $1,800. As the De- 
partment of Commerce figures I have just 
related show, there is a definite need among 
those with an income of any amount less 
than $2,400. 

3. No matter how the objection or criti- 
cism to World War I pensions may be ex- 
pressed, it all comes back to the matter of 
cost. It is estimated by the VA that the 
cost for fiscal 1964 would be about $1 billion. 
While it is admitted this figure would drop 
in each succeeding year because of the 
deaths of pension recipients, we think this 
matter of cost should be considered in the 
light of our national income or correlated to 
our gross national product. Put in this 
light, the present cost of veterans’ benefits is 
less than in the 1890's or even in the 1930's, 
notwithstanding the fact that the number 
of veterans has increased from 3 to 14 per- 
cent of the total population. Here is a fact 
that may cause you to ponder with surprise 
and even shake your head; because in the 
year 1963, the total veterans’ expenditures 
consumed less than 8 percent of all Federal 
tax receipts compared to 30 percent in the 
early 1930’s. Now here are some more fig- 
ures that are either forgotten or for some 
reason are just never presented and that is 
if we would take the projected approximate 
cost of $1 billion per year for the new World 
War I pension program and add it to the 
curent total VA annual cost of $5.3 billion, 
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this would bring the total to only $6.3 bil- 
lion, which would be far less than the $8.3 
billion spent on veterans’ programs in 1947. 
If we could afford to spend $8.3 billion in 
1947 with a much smaller national product, 
surely we can afford a little over $6 billion 
in 1963, with a much greater national 
income. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will let 
me talk with you for a few minutes on 
reasons why there should be an immediate 
enactment of a World War I pension pro- 
gram. First, it is right in principle and 
just in purpose. The World War I veteran 
has fulfilled his obligation, although he 
regarded it at the same time as a privilege; 
but now that the waving of flags and the 
joyful parades are over, the Nation is ob- 
ligated to these men, I submit to you that 
this obligation has not been fulfilled. Ac- 
tually, it is not an obligation but an oppor- 
tunity of the Nation to come to the help of 
these forgotten men in their greatest hour 
of need. Whatever is done should not be 
done as though it were an act of charity 
but with the feeling of gratitude that it is 
the doing of a thing that is long overdue. 
Second, there is strong, ample precedent for 
the enactment of such a separate pension. 
The American philosophy toward pensions 
for veterans is unique in all the annals of 
history. It was our beloved Gen. George 
Washington who set the precedent when he 
said those who serve the Nation in times of 
war become in a sense a privileged class; 
that those who risk their life and limb in 
the preservation of the Nation are entitled 
to a pension. 

While any war is dreadful, we should re- 
member that World War I was fought in 
trenches filled with vermin, filth, and disease 
and has been called the “dirtiest of wars.” 
The doughboys of 1917-18 received only 
the meager sum of $21 per month and re- 
member it was in World War I there was 
used a weapon that had never been used 
before or has not been used since, the most 
despicable and most cowardly form of war- 
fare, the use of poison gas. Because of this 
gas, men were blinded, men went insane, 
and some who survived eagerly prayed for 
the day when the gracious Lord would free 
them from their suffering. i 

Another strong justification for the imme- 
diate passage of World War I pensions is that 
for the World War I vets there was no 
“52-20 Club” or the payment or $20 for 
52 weeks as was paid to World War II vet- 
erans out of a job and seeking work. There 
was no GI Bill of Rights, no housing, or 
small business loans. All a World War I 
veteran received was $60 on discharge or 
barely enough for a suit of clothing and a 
pair of shoes. Third, a strong additional 
reason for enactment now of a separate 
pension is that it would accelerate the 
economy much in the manner of the Accel- 
erated Public Works program and stimulate 
purchasing power in like manner suggested 
as the principle for a tax cut. Today we 
hear so much talk about the necessity to 
accelerate our economy and for good reason, 
but why is it that those who are interested 
in acceleration of our economy cannot see 
that money paid to veterans under a World 
War I pension would be spent monthly in 
their community and would go directly into 
the stream of purchasing power. It would 
better the economy of that community im- 
mediately and the country as a whole and 
yet would be subject to taxation against 
those where it was spent, which in turn 
would offset the cost of the pension. There 
is no doubt that pensions to veterans would 
increase the business tempo throughout the 
Nation and would go a long way to reduce 
our chronic unemployment problem we read 
so much about. It would stimulate the 
economy at the point where it would do the 
most good, that is, increasing purchasing 
power for the buying of consumer goods. 
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As we have gone along today, we have 
tried to inform you of some of the current 
objections we hear to a World War I pension, 
but we have also tried to tell you why we 
think your desire for a separate pension is 
both meritorious and justified. That brings 
us up to the big problem—why nothing hap- 
pens? For my own part, I believe there 
should be some immediate benefit voted for 
those who have gone unbenefited so long. 
But it may be that I am in a minority, and 
I have tried to analyze why this may be so. 
Everyone in the present Congress is inter- 
ested in economy and the reduction of non- 
essential expenditures, and rightly so. But 
there are always a lot of knights who seem 
to be crusading for economy just a little 
more conspicuously than the other Mem- 
bers. But these same Members never hesi- 
tate to vote additional benefits for the veter- 
ans of World War II or the Korean conflict, 
yet nothing for the veterans for World War I. 
Why is this so? My analysis may be cold and 
cruel, but I think that it is because most 
Members feel that by not voting for a World 
War I pension, in their own mind they think 
they are working in the national interest for 
economy but the truth of the matter, down 
deep in their hearts they think they are safe 
from popular reprisal because there are not 
enough World War I veterans around to work 
a reprisal against them. They fear the re- 
prisal of World War II and Korean veterans 
but not that of the doughboy of 1917 and 
1918. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if it is true Mem- 
bers of Congress have no real concern or 
sympathy for World War I veterans, this can 
only mean the fight for a separate pension 
must be left to organizations such as yours 
to enlist in the Congress Members who will 
act because your cause is right in principle 
and just in purpose and not through fear of 
popular reprisal. I say to you that if the 
laws enacted for the benefit of needy veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea were good, 
these laws clearly imply the propriety of look- 
ing out for the World War I veterans to an 
equal extent. This is why I resent so strongly 
the charge that when a Member such as my- 
self appears before a meeting of World War I 
veterans like yours here today he has an ax to 
grind and his purpose is political. I say that 
from a standpoint of numbers alone, this 
kind of a charge is impossible to be true. 
There may be around a few Congressmen 
whose conscience hurts them now and then 
because they voted for World War II benefits 
and yet none up to now for World War I vet- 
erans, but these personal worries are not 
going to help much to get your bill through 
Congress this session. As I have said before, 
if your bill could reach the House floor, I am 
certain it would pass the House. The big job 
is to get the bill from committee and to the 
floor of the House. 

Earlier I quoted from General Washing- 
ton, and now let me quote from another 
great President of our country, Abraham Lin- 
coln, who said, “It is the duty of all of us to 
provide for those who bore the brunt of 
battle.” I have never been opposed to the 
principle of foreign aid so long as it is spent 
in a reasonable amount. But I say that if 
we have money to care for others in the 
world we should first—let me emphasize— 
first care for our own needy. Let us never 
disown any of our own veterans. 

Our past Presidents have been responsible 
for some of the most stimulating thoughts 
regarding veteran's pensions. None is more 
deserving of repetition than those of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in his first message 
to Congress in 1901. While he at that time 
referred to veterans of the Civil War, his 
language is equally appropriate today when 
he said, No other citizen deserves so well 
of the Republic as the veteran. They did 
the one deed which if left undone, would 
have meant that all else in our history went 
for nothing. But for their steadfast promise 
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all our annals would be meaningless and 
our great experiment in popular freedom and 
self-government a gloomy failure.” This 
most appropriately applies to the just claim 
made of our country by the veterans of 
World War I. 

I have stated publicly that I would oppose 
another increase in congressional salaries 
until we could make some progress toward 
balancing the Federal budget, but the fact 
remains that Members of Congress have 
voted themselves three salary increases since 
the close of World War II and they have 
never done anything at all for veterans of 
World War I. Regardless of how you, the 
Members of Congress, or any person in this 
country may feel about the matter of the 
pension for World War I veterans, the truth 
is, whatever is going to be done should be 
considered quickly because time is fleeting. 
There were 5 million men in World War I. 
Now there are only 2,300,000 veterans left 
today. Their average age is 69.8 years. One 
hundred fifty-five thousand are going on 
each year. In any discussion about these 
pensions, first let's be fair, yet frank; then 
let's hurry. 


Independence of Malagasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Malagasy celebrates the 
third anniversary of her independence, 
and we wish to take this opportunity to 
send warm felicitations to His Excellency 
the President of the Republic of Mala- 
gasy, Philibert Tsiranana; and His Ex- 
cellency the Malagasy Ambassador to 
the United States, Louis Rakotomala. 

Red Isle, Ile de Boeuf, Island of Mys- 
tery—these are some of the epithets 
that have been applied to the island of 
Madagascar, which achieved independ- 
ence from France on June 26, 1960, as the 
Malagasy Republic. Fourth largest 
among the islands of the world, Mada- 
gascar's total area is approximately 
equal to that of our States of New Mex- 
ico and Colorado combined. 

Island of Mystery is a fitting name for 
Madagascar, for the origins of the Mal- 
gache people are shrouded in uncertain- 
ty. Early historical accounts indicate 
that the island’s first settlers probably 
migrated by raft or canoe from the area 
around Malaya and Indonesia some 2,000 
years ago; the matrix of the island’s 
culture is Malayo-Indonesian. Although 
Madagascar lies 250 to 500 miles off the 
coast of southeast Africa, its atmosphere 
is more oriental than African. It has, 
in fact, been called “Africa’s Asian Is- 
land.” Its language recalls Malayan 
rather than an African tongue. Its 
countryside is dotted by mile after mile 
of rice paddies. In Tananarive, the cap- 
ital and largest city, the visitor can see 
rickshas pulled along the winding cob- 
blestone streets. 

The history of the world's fourth larg- 
est island has been made more interest- 
ing still by the mingling of cultures. Its 
coastal regions were settled by Africans 
who migrated from the continent. Be- 
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ginning about the 12th century Arab 
traders established posts on the coast 
and added immigrants to the island pop- 
ulation. From the 17th century on Eu- 
ropeans—Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and British—added their settlements to 
an already heterogeneous civilization. 
Malagasy has truly been “porous to the 
winds of the world,” as its national poet 
and Minister of Economic Affairs has 
proudly stated. 

Malagasy’s emergence as a modern in- 
dependent state was made possible only 
because the country’s leaders were able 
to weld the island's diverse cultural ele- 
ments into a harmonious community. 
Since independence the Republic has 
achieved considerable success in further- 
ing the integrating of its diverse cultures 
and in expanding its economic develop- 
ment. 

In politics the Malagasy Government 
has been stable, moderate, and pro- 
Western. The Malagasy Republic has 
an opposition party and opposition press, 
and no Malagasy is in prison for his po- 
litical views. In external relations the 
Republic’s insularity has not resulted in 
isolationism. It became a member of 
the Monrovia group and the Union of 
African and Malagasy States, and re- 
cently at Addis Ababa signed the charter 
of inter-African unity. The Malagasy 
Republic has been a member of the 
United Nations since the year of its in- 
dependence. 

In the economic sphere the Malagasy 
Republic has one very important asset 
it is self-sufficient. It has a rich variety 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral re- 
sources and has been able not only to 
feed a population that is growing at the 
rate of nearly 3 percent a year but also to 
increase its exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Malagasy’s development plan has 
resulted in the further improvement of 
agriculture and the extension of culti- 
vation. 

In the field of education exceptional 
advances have been made. There are 
now about 2,500 primary schools, and 
there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of youths receiving a secondary 
and higher education. 

In summary, we salute you, President 
Tsiranana and the Malgache people, for 
your accomplishments in the first 3 years 
of independence and wish you continued 
success in the future. 


Pomfret, Conn., Celebrates 250th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 29, the town of Pomfret, 
Conn., will be celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of its existence. Pomfret is 
located in my congressional district, 
which embraces the eastern part of the 
State. I am, therefore, planning to be 
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there and to join with the citizens of the 
community in the festivities of the day. 

Old in history and tradition, the town 
of Pomfret has succeeded in retaining 
much of its old-time charm and beauty 
for which many of the New England 
communities are so famous. It is nestled 
in the rolling hills of northeastern Con- 
necticut and is one of the diminishing 
number of communities in our part of 
the country which still maintains a 
rustic and gentle way of life so char- 
acteristic of America a generation or 
two ago. The onrush of the mechanical 
age, the impact of the modern-day in- 
dustrial society, somehow has eluded 
Pomfret. Nevertheless, its inhabitants 
are none the worse off and perhaps even 
a shade happier than those of us who 
have become adjusted to the modern 
age of gadgets and gimmicks. 

The town of Pomfret was named and 
incorporated in the year 1713. It was 
settled by pioneer colonists in the early 
period of American history. Because of 
its beautiful location and its rural 
atmosphere, it has been for many years 
a summer resort for city dwellers. Its 
principal industry to this day is still 
agriculture. Within its 38 square miles 
of area are many apple and peach 
orchards, as well as dairy farms. Its 
population numbers 2,200. 

The 250th anniversary of Pomfret will 
actually be observed over a period of 2 
days, June 28 and 29, during which time 
many distinguished guests from all parts 
of Connecticut will participate. Among 
these are Gov. John N. Dempsey, Sen- 
ator Thomas A. Dodd, Senator Abraham 
A. Ribicoff, and many others. Many 
events have been planned by the ar- 
rangements committee for those 2 days, 
and these include a parade, sky divers, 
games, an anniversary ball, a barbecue, 
a singing program, contests, a block 
dance, a fireworks display, and others. 

But the historical phases of the cele- 
bration have not been overlooked. There 
will be a tour of the historic sites of this 
250-year-old town, which lists more than 
90 homes built before the year 1800 and 
each of these will be marked with the 
date of its construction. Among these 
houses are the following: a house built 
by Daniel Trowbridge around the years 
1730-35, which to this day includes hard- 
ware dating back to early colonial times; 
the old Benjamin Hubbard home built 
around 1765-1800; the Carson House 
which dates back to 1708-57, with its 
beautiful furnishings; the Goodell home, 
an early American home, built around 
1750-90; the Marcy Hollow Blacksmith 
Shop built in 1818 and continuously op- 
erated until 1946. Other historic build- 
ings include the Pomfret Library which 
was first started in 1739, the Pomfret 
Congregational Church, and the Abing- 
ton Congregational Church, the oldest 
active church in Connecticut. 

All of these places, as well as other 
spots of historic interest, will be identi- 
fied for visitors. The town library will 
have special exhibits for the occasion. 
The celebration will undoubtedly be the 
largest public event ever to take place in 
Pomfret in all the 250 years of its history. 

As the Representative from that area 
in Congress, I want to pay a well-de- 
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served tribute to those early settlers of 
Pomfret who helped build our country 
through their hard work, their struggles, 
and their sacrifices. The record of their 
achievements lives to this day in the 
hearts and memories of their descend- 
ants who can take pride in the legacy 
handed down to them, a legacy of pa- 
triotism and devotion to our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the citizens of 
Pomfret on this festive occasion. All of 
us in eastern Connecticut take great 
pride in this community and its fine 
families. We are confident that Pom- 
fret’s 250th anniversary will be a great 
and successful event, and we hope that 
the next 250 years in the history of this 
community will be as happy and pros- 
perous for its people as it has been in 
the past. 

In recognition of this anniversary, I 
am pleased to introduce a resolution in 
the House of Representatives to extend 
greetings and congratulations of this 
House to the people of Pomfret. The 
text of my resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION CONGRATULATING THE TOWN OF 

POMFRET, CONN., ON ITs 250TH ANNIVER- 

SARY 

Whereas the town of Pomfret, Conn., was 
first named and incorporated in 1713; and 

Whereas this year marks the 250th anni- 
versary of that incorporation; and 

Whereas Pomfret’s rustic beauty and gen- 
tle way of life are characteristic of America's 
small towns and villages, and 

Whereas its many historic homes, build- 
ings, and other places of interest are ever- 
present reminders of the earliest days of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas ceremonies and programs on June 
28 and 29 of this year will mark the town’s 
celebration of this anniversary: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its congratulations and best 
wishes to the citizens of Pomfret, Conn., on 
the occasion of this anniversary, and 
acknowledges the many contributions this 
town has made during the past 250 years, 
and which it undoubtedly will continue to 
make to the life of this Nation. 


Remarks at American Nuclear Society 
Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18 I addressed the American Nuclear So- 
ciety in Salt Lake City. Numerous re- 
quests have been received for copies of 
these remarks indicating sufficient inter- 
est in the subject matter to warrant in- 
clusion below of pertinent extracts: 

THE Arom 1963 

In 1963 the atom is “on dead center,” and, 
I believe, its forthcoming movement is up. 
It can be so with considerable thrust if 
those responsible for the political aspects 
of the business perform as capably as you 
who are responsible for its technical aspects. 

This view pertains specifically to the atom 
in its role as a power source—that is the 
principle subject of your technical sessions 
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here in Salt Lake—but also peripherally to 
its othcr potentialities. 


HOW THE ATOM GOT ON DEAD CENTER 


Perhaps the best way to see clearly how 
We can get off dead center is to take a quick 
look at how we got there, even after public 
and private expenditures of almost $2 bil- 
lion on peacetime power from the atom. 
This figure, of course, does not include mili- 
tary expenditures beginning with the Man- 
hattan project which have made substantial 
contributions both in know-how and physi- 
cal assets which support civilian nuclear 
power, such as the diffusion plants provid- 
ing enriched uranium, fuel element re- 
processing facilities, and the like. 

At least two major miscalculations—of 
which nobody in particular and everybody 
in general were guilty—played a major part 
in establishing today’s dead centerism. 

First, there was a serious undercalculation 
of the practical difficulties involved in con- 
verting the energy locked in the atomic mass 
to kilowatts on transmission lines. These 
problems need no elaboration—the members 
of this society are all too familiar with them. 
It is sufficient to say that in relation to 
initial expectations the net result has been 
a massive stretchout of the time scale for 
the promises of the peaceful atom to fall due. 

Second, there was a serious overcalcula- 
tion of the magnitude of economic benefits 
to be achieved from the peaceful atom. Fol- 
lowing World War II, a war-weary and war- 
impoverished world desperately sought a 
magical horn of plenty as a panacea for all 
its ills. Practically free and unlimited power 
from the atom became the popular 
prescription. 

As it all turned out, getting kilowatts out 
of the atom proved no easy job and once 
we got them we discovered they possess no 
inherent virtues—they must stand equally 
in economic competition with any other 
kilowatts. 

The chilling disillusionments consequent 
on these major miscalculations inevitably 
brought on a confusing period of reassess- 
ment as to both the problems and the objec- 
tives of our nuclear program. During this 
period, our nuclear power efforts variously 
were aimed at “beating the Russians,” or 
“international prestige,” or just plain “sal- 
vaging the investment” with a series of Gov- 
ernment sponsored experimental and demon- 
stration programs to keep the U.S. nuclear 
capabilities and industries alive until some 
good use could be found for them. 

Fortunately the time of “agonizing reap- 
praisal” is now at its end and we have at 
hand sensible objectives, a realistic idea of 
the difficulties that must be surmounted to 
achieve them and a reasonable time schedule 
for bringing the whole operation to fruition. 
All we need do is adopt them as national 
policy. 

THE AEC’S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


They were blueprinted last November in 
the Atomic Energy Commission's report to 
the President on civilian nuclear power. 
Someday that document may become known 
as the Magna Carta of nuclear energy. To- 
day it is a powerful outline for getting some 
place worthwhile—in a proper manner—and 
at a time realistically related to the facts of 
economic and technical life. 

Reviewing the Nation’s conventional en- 
ergy resources as against the rising rate of 
energy consumption, the report shows ex- 
haustion of low-cost fossil fuels within a 
century or less. Apply to this circumstance 
ordinary rules of economics and it gives us 
this clear objective for our program as well 
as its desirable estimated time of arrival; 
namely, by the end of this century, nuclear 
power should supply one-half the electric 
energy generated in the Nation and assume 
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Next the report reviews the fission en- 
ergy content of the Nation’s nuclear re- 
sources and finds a portion available at rea- 
sonable cost from rich readily available ores 
and a portion available only at increasing 
costs from poorer ores more costly to ex- 
tract. This means fuel for thermal con- 
verters like fossil fuels is limited and ex- 
haustible. Apply to this circumstance the 
ordinary rules of economics and it gives us 
this clear blueprint for the technological 
direction of our program; namely: 

Initial phase: Prompt stimulation of the 
use of thermal technologies now passed or 
passing the threshold of economic compet- 
itiveness with fossil-fuel power stations in 
higher cost fuel areas. 

Intermediate phase: A transition stage 
characterized by improving nuclear plant 
economics through higher temperatures, 
longer fuel life, and other technical improve- 
ments, including the introduction of such 
improved converters as spectral shift, so- 
dium graphite, gas cooled, and heavy water 
moderated reactors, 

Final phase: A long-range program of de- 
veloping breeder reactors to utilize the full 
potential of energy available in nuclear fuels, 
and thereby not just conserve our national 
nuclear energy resources, but actually mul- 
tiply them. 

We are now well into the initial phase 
and making pi in the intermediate 
and final phases. It should be emphasized 
that the intermediate advanced converter 
phase will last considerably longer than 
might be expected from technological con- 
siderations alone. Our electric energy re- 
quirements approximately double each dec- 
ade. By the end of this century they will 
be tremendous. Consumption of conven- 
tional fuels will have increased by a factor of 
four or five. The use of improved con- 
verters will necessarily continue well into 
the early decades of the 21st century while 
the breeders are generating a sufficient sup- 
ply of new fissionable materials to pick up 
and keep pace with the still-growing energy 
demands. 

There are only two possible hitches in im- 
plementing the program called for by the 
AEC’s magnificent report. One is technical. 
The other political, 

Should somehow the mysteries of con- 
trolled fusion be solved, then our fission pro- 
gram would require wholesale reevaluation. 
But I hardly believe this technical con- 
tingency is immediate enough to change our 
fission plans for a long time to come. 

Only in the political front is the threat, at 
least of delay, a little more real. When the 
report was issued in November, I believe the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy generally shared the view that it was 
a commendable job and would generally have 
the endorsement of the administration. 
However, during our February “202” hear- 
ings, we were told that another study was 
being made of research and development in 
all the energy resource areas. It was quite 
apparent that the administration had not 
given its endorsement to the program pro- 
posed by the Commission. It has not yet 
done so. 

Now, in the law, we have an old maxim 
which says, “There must be an end to litiga- 
tion.” The maxim has equal applicability 
here—there must be an end to studies and to 
studies of studies. You can hook the best 
turbine up to a study and it still won't pro- 
duce a kilowatt of electricity. 

I hope—and I believe that my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee share my hope—that 
the administration will indicate its endorse- 
ment of the Commission’s recommendations 
on the civilian nuclear power program. Un- 
less this endorsement is forthcoming, then 
I predict that the atomic energy program will 
drift aimlessly on a sea of inept leadership. 
I am sure, however, that the Joint Commit- 
tee will this year, and for as long as is possi- 
ble in its future authorizations of annual 
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funds, proceed as though the report had 
been endorsed and make every preparation to 
achieve its objectives at the time they are 
needed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE AUTHORIZATION 
RESPONSIBILITY 

This matter of authorization power cur- 
rently is a sore point with the Joint Commit- 
tee and I would like to discuss it with you 
for a moment. 

Members of the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion have been reviewing the AEC’s authori- 
zation budget for fiscal year 1964, and we are 
somewhat concerned. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 requires only that funds for 
construction or for the cooperative power 
reactor demonstration program be author- 
ized annually by the Joint Committee. The 
entire spectrum of the remaining budget, in- 
cluding research and development expendi- 
tures, is not subject to review by the com- 
mittee. Appropriations are made under a 
blanket authorization provision contained 
in the 1954 act. 

A quick look at the AEC’s budget for fis- 
cal year 1964 gives a perspective on this mat- 
ter. The Commission has requested a total 
of $2% billion. In sharp contrast, the Com- 
mission's authorization bill requests only 
about $200 million for construction items 
and the demonstration program. The hard 
figures show that only about 8 percent of the 
overall AEC budget will be subjected to the 
scrutiny of a formal authorization process by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Through the authorization of construction 
projects it was possible in the early years of 
the atomic energy program to exercise a 
quantum of control over the direction of 
programs roughly commensurate with the 
Joint Committee's responsibilities. This was 
true because in the early days, the Commis- 
sion was just beginning to build the capital 
plant required for an expanding atomic pro- 
gram, but now, that capital plant is in being. 
For the most part, I think it can be said that 
today, the guts of the atomic energy pro- 
gram resides in the operating budget, and 
this is precisely the area where the Joint 
Committee has no statutory authority what- 
ever. 

Now why is this important? Here I think 
it is necessary to say a word about the com- 
mittee and its responsibilities. It was cre- 
ated as the specialized arm of the Congress 
concerned with the fleld of atomic energy. 
The committee is now entering its 18th year 
of active participation in the atomic e 
program and on the whole, I believe it has 
been remarkably successful. It has a record 
of conscientious and generally bipartisan 
handling of atomic energy affairs which is, I 
believe, well known to the entire industry. 

In short, the Congress has entrusted some 
extremely grave responsibilities to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. But the facts 
are that the course of events over the years 
has constantly diminished the reviewing 
power of the committee needed to carry out 
those responsibilities. The incongruous fact 
is that although the Commission is required 
by law to keep the Joint Committee currently 
and fully informed as to all its activities, this 
specialized arm of the Congress at this mo- 
ment has no statutory right of review over 
92 percent of the expenditures of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I believe that this problem has reached 
the point where if something is not done in 
the very near future, effective congressional 
control over atomic energy expenditures will 
be seriously threatened. Every day we see 
practical illustrations of the problem. For 
instance, the Joint Committee is asked to 
recommend the authorization of a specific 
construction project. But very often sub- 
stantial funds have already been committed 
for preliminary development work long be- 
fore congressional authorization is sought. 
And the construction project itself may well 
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be only a small part of an enormous overall 


for the construction of an accelerator, for 
instance, may only represent a minute part of 
the research and development program built 
around that facility. 

In short, it seems to me that once the 
Joint Committee authorizes a specific con- 
struction project, we are “off to the races.” 
Its authorization of a small portion of an 
over-all project may signal the “green light” 
for a mammoth program requiring large an- 
nual expenditures indefinitely into the 
future. 

In the field of reactor development, I 
think that we on the committee can see a 
trend toward the construction of experi- 
mental reactor facilities by private groups, 
the Sefor project, for instance. But it 
should be kept in mind that, in many cases, 
the AEC provides all of the funds for re- 
search and development, without which 
these facilities would not be built. 

In general, I think that the private ap- 
proach to the construction of such facilities 
is a good idea. I strongly support increased 
private initiative in the atomic energy busi- 
ness. However, the fact is that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is able to obligate liter- 
ally tens of millions of dollars for R. & D. 
over many years without any review by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Unless the Congress is able to exercise 
some control, it is possible that an in- 
definite number of reactor facilities may be 
built upon the basis of enormous Govern- 
ment commitments for R. & D., without any 
real review by the Joint Committee. 

Let me sum it up this way. The Congress 
and the American people have vested a grave 
trust in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The committee is charged with the 
responsibility for legislative oversight of the 
Nation's atomic energy program. The com- 
mittee must be given adequate authority to 
carry out this responsibility. I believe that 
my general views on this matter are shared 
by most other committee members. I don't 
think it is any secret to you that the com- 
mittee has been influential in the atomic 
energy field, despite the restrictions imposed 
upon it by its limited authority under the 
current law. However, I think the time has 
come when the committee's statutory au- 
thority should be made equal to its solemn 
responsibilities, 

With that kind of authority, to begin 
legislative oversight early in the game I be- 
lieve the Joint Committee could have been 
effective at the beginning of the SNAP pro- 
grams in bringing about a better organi- 
zational and administrative setup and a 
firmer targeting of objectives. 

With that kind of early oversight, I feel 
the Rover program might be proceeding with- 
out some of its current frustrating delays. 
Pluto either would have been chopped off 
at an early date or given a definite green 
light. Instead it is being slowly strangled 
to death because no one really wants to take 
responsibility for a firm “go” or “no go.” 

It is also suggested that armed with in- 
creased authorization power the committee 
might assist considerably in accelerating de- 
cisions definitely to pursue or definitely to 
abandon numerous other costly areas of 
study and investigation. Thereby, both 
scientific manpower and money might be 
channeled more effectively into development 
areas of most promise. 


ARMY MILITARY REACTORS PROGRAM 

I have in mind here the current mess in 
the Army Military Reactors Program, in 
which there are requirements pending or 
threatened for small, medium, and large 
portable reactors—small, medium, and large 
mobile reactors—six different breeds in all— 
plus something for somewhere in the Ant- 
arctic at sometime—all with past, present, or 
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planned efforts involving untold hundreds of 
millions of dollars—all for some uses or 
other which range from clear and specific to 
as ambiguous and nebulous as political party 
platforms. 

This particular situation was brought to 
light during recent authorization hearings 
of the JCAE when a question was asked 
about a $12 million line item for the military 
compact reactor. It elicited the reply that 
it was just part of a $55 million project, 
which a few days later turned up with a new 
price tag of $77 million, and which by all 
past experience would probably end up cost- 
ing at least twice that amount. Not only 
that, almost $10 million already had been 
spent on the project as of the first moment 
it arrived at a point where the Joint Com- 
mittee had anything to say about it. 

A distressing feature of the incident was 
the disclosure of an apparent lack of any 
clear coordination between these various 
military reactor programs. Whether mobile 
or portable, high, low or medium-powered, 
each reactor type seems automatically to 
bring on a totally new and costly individual 
program. I could ascertain no thought at all 
of evaluating how low-powered reactors al- 
ready researched, developed and in the hard- 
ware stage might be scaled up to meet 
medium and high-powered requirements or 
more powerful hardware scaled down to meet 
lower power requirements. 

Perhaps the most distressing feature of 
the incident, to my mind however, was the 
apparent total submission of the AEC’s mili- 
tary reactors branch to Department of De- 
fense performance requirements and specifi- 
cations—irrespective of how drastically the 
cost and technical problems of producing 
the end product might be eased by only a 
modest relaxation in such requirements as 
time for setting up and breaking down a 
mobile plant, some slight easing in weight 
and number of package limitations, and like 
items. In such matters, there is a vast need 
during early stages of decision for a reason- 
able adjustment of military desires to known 
and predictable capabilities of the nuclear 
arts, Perhaps the Joint Committee is not 
the only authority with the knowledge to 
do this, but likely it is one of the few with 
both the knowledge, power, the will, and the 
courage to do so. 

Right now the Army’s military reactor pro- 
gram suffers to an extent from the same 
lack of reasonable objectives, reasonably de- 
fined, which plagued the civilian reactors 
program before the Commission’s November 
report. It is the same kind of “we don't 
know where we're going” sickness which 
killed off the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program. In contrast, a very definite objec- 
tive for the naval nuclear reactors pro- 
gram—specified and reiterated over and over 
again by the Joint Committee back in the 
old days when circumstances placed its au- 
thorization power closer to the initiation of 
programs than now—plus, of course, a hard 
driving relentless boss—proved up the value 
and feasibility of intimate legislative-execu- 
tive interrelationship in such matters. 

U.S. S. “THRESHER” INQUIRY 

The committee’s relationship with the 
naval nuclear programs, as a matter of tradi- 
tion, still remains closed today. At all times 
a member of the JCAE’s staff was present 
during both public and secret hearings of 
the Naval Court of Inquiry on the Thresher 
tragedy. Periodic reports were made to the 
committee membership in executive session 
and the committee has reserved its privilege 
to take such action, if any, as it deems 
proper in the premises. I cannot comment 
at this time as to what the committee may 
do. 

NEW NUCLEAR ATTACK SUBS 

However, I would like to state my personal 
convictions, held long before the Thresher’s 
loss, that the Navy has yet to capitalize on 
the full potentialities inherent in naval nu- 
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clear propulsion. It has done a magnificent 
job with the Polaris submarines and the air- 
craft carriers—ships which necessarily must 
be large in sine and therefore follow conven- 
tional warship design patterns. Where it has 
failed is in respect to the hunter-killer sub- 
marines like Thresher. 

Brute forcing materials and fabrication 
techniques to their limits has been employed 
to balloon hulls to dimensions large enough 
to envelope all of today’s bulky antisubma- 
rine warfare paraphernalia and to strengthen 
them sufficiently to cope with new operating 
parameters of speed, depth, and endurance. 
Thresher has proved this to be a risky busi- 
ness. I believe naval architects and engineers 
must stop magnifying old blueprints and 
turn to new concepts of a totally miniatur- 
ized submarine of the ASW type—miniatur- 
izing the nuclear powerplant, all electronic 
fighting and navigating equipment and other 
internal features as well as the hull itself. 
I visualize an attack submarine perhaps only 
100 feet in length compared with the Thresh- 
er’s almost 300-foot length—a crew reduced 
from some 125 to perhaps 15—semiautomatic 
control of practically all functions of the 
vessel—and possibly the use of such wholly 
unconventional materials as aluminum or 
plastics rather than steel to construct the 
hull. Development would be expensive, of 
course, but production costs, bearing almost 
linear relationship to tonnage, would be 
vastly reduced. Within the limits of naval 
construction budgets, it might be possible 
to build four of these new miniaturized subs 
capable of vastly increased performance in 
every respect for the cost of one Thresher. 
Possibly both the size and the lethal striking 
power of our undersea fleet could be tremen- 
dously increased by this novel concept of 
development—which is the natural and logi- 
cal extension of the potentialities of naval 
nuclear reactors. 


GROWING OPPOSITION TO SITING OF REACTORS 


While in the mood to pass out free advice, 
I would like to close with a suggestion as to 
how this group might make a much needed 
nontechnical contribution toward advancing 
the cause of the nuclear industry. 

One of the most disturbing trends which I 
can detect affecting the future of atomic 
energy is the increasing opposition to the 
siting of nuclear reactors in various parts of 
the United States. The opposition takes 
many forms. There is, of course, always the 
opposition of some people who live in the 
proximity of a proposed industrial facility. 
But in the case of nuclear reactors, for the 
most part, their fears grow out of a lack of 
understanding. And then there is the op- 
position of those who really should know bet- 
ter. For instance, we find the former Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
David Lilienthal, making wild and unfounded 
charges concerning the location of a nuclear 
reactor near Manhattan. And then we find 
the Secretary of the Interior, “Earthquake 
McUdall,” during an acute attack of “seis- 
mophobia” raising public hue and cry 
against the proposed Bodega Bay reactor be- 
cause, like the Stanford linear accelerator, it 
will be sited near the San Andreas Fault. We 
find Chairman Joseph C. Swidler, of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, just a few days ago 
in Denver, telling the electric power indus- 
try it is spending far too many research and 
development dollars on nuclear technology. 

Although I do not generally subscribe to 
the “conspiracy theory of history,” I can- 
not help but wonder whether there is an 
organized campaign against atomic energy 
being developed by people whose motives are 
less than pure. 

In any event, regardless of the reasons for 
the growing opposition to the siting of nu- 
clear reactors, I think it is imperative that 
the industry take steps to create some type 
of independent body which could provide the 
concerned public witn the facts on nuclear 


reactor safety. I am afraid that if some 
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action is not taken along these lines in the 
near future, a very major obstacle to the de- 
velopment of civilian nuclear power will be 
created. 

I believe that an organization like the 
American Nuclear Society which is composed 
of individuals with the necessary specialized 
knowledge has a duty—acting as an organi- 
zation or through individual members—to 
educate the layman. 

Do not permit false information to stand 
unchallenged—do not permit the public to 
be inundated with false information directed 
toward developing public opposition to 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy without tak- 
ing steps to correct the situation. 

Each one of you in your home area, when 
you see a false statement made in a local 
newspaper or periodical about the dangers 
of nuclear reactors, should write to that 
paper or magazine and give them the true 
facts. You have a duty to the public as well 
as to your profession to do so. 


Godspeed, Gen. William J. Verbeck 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28, 1963, the esteemed, beloved and out- 
standing commanding officer of Fort 
Devens, Mass., in my district, Maj. Gen. 
William J. Verbeck, is retiring after 41 
egy of magnificent service to our coun- 

ry. 

As has been so well pointed out by the 
Fort Devens Dispatch, General Verbeck 
will leave behind him a host of friends 
and neighbors, among them every com- 
munity in the central Massachusetts area 
and, indeed every community where he is 
known. 

Of a famous fighting Army family with 
a long background of most meritorious 
contributions to our national defense and 
security, highly trained for his important 
tasks, endowed by nature with great 
powers and ability, personality, courage 
and dedication, General Verbeck has 
made a record during his Army service 
that will long be gratefully remembered 
by the Army, the Nation, and our people. 

I have taken occasion to speak briefiy 
of some of his achievements, but, ad- 
mittedly, nothing I might be able to say, 
could possibly encompass them all, nor 
could it portray the real scope, magni- 
tude, and depth of General Verbeck’s 
contributions to the country. I have 
written him on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, expressing as best I could, my feel- 
ings of pride and gratitude, mingled with 
sadness at his departure from Fort 
Devens and the Army. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
part of my remarks General Verbeck's 
farewell message as it recently appeared 
in the Fort Devens Dispatch and the let- 
ter I have written him on the occasion 
of his retirement: 

FAREWELL MESSAGE OF Mas. GEN. WILLIAM J. 
VERBECK 

It is time to say farewell. 

As many of you know, an Army career is, 
in a sense, a never-ending series of good- 
bys - to friends you have made and may 
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never see again; to posts you have enjoyed 
and to some you haven't; to episodes in your 
life you want always to remember, and to 
some you'd rather forget. 

This marks my last Army goodby. I have 
said many in the 41 years I’ve worn the uni- 
form of the United States. This is the 
hardest. 

The Army in which I was commissioned in 
1927, as a second lieutenant fresh out of 
West Point, was a good Army—well led and 
depending on good people to do its work. 

The Army I leave today is a better Army. 
It is better equipped; better trained. It is 
the product of a nation more willing than 
we were 36 years ago to assume the role of 
world leadership, with all the difficult re- 
sponsibilities that role entails. 

The Army is better and the Nation is 
stronger because of battles we have fought 
and, from straining every resource at the 
very threshold of defeat, ultimately have 
won. 

There was the civil struggle of depression 
in the 1930’s. From it emerged a sadder 
but wiser—far wiser—population. 

There were the early days—the black 
days—of World War II. We were not pre- 
pared and our Nation easily might have paid 
the supreme price. 

And there were the first months of the Ko- 
rean conflict when our soldiers again gave 
their blood to give the Nation precious time 
to prepare. 

And there is today. Today missiles are 
poised as machetes flash in dense jungles, 
posing still another, a new threat to our way 
of life. 

This time, however, I think we stand 
ready. Our Army has drawn heavily from 
the acid test of experience. Now, active 
units stand ready to fight nuclear, conven- 
tional, and unconventional battles—to fight 
these battles and to win them. 

For us here at Fort Devens, this should be 
of especial significance. We live and work a 
mere dozen miles from the scene of our 
Army's ngs, at “the rude bridge that 
arched the flood” at Concord, so many years 


ago. 

There, an enraged citizenry took up arms 
for a way of life, even as each of you has 
done. 

When the war was over, these people re- 
turned to their farms and shops—but still 
stood ready. 

I think we stand ready today, in much 
the same way. Perhaps as ready as our Na- 
tion has been, during peacetime, within any 
of our memories. 


And so my goodby to you, though difficult” 


to say, has an aspect of gladness. 

I have been here at Fort Devens nearly 4 
years. In all of my commissioned service 
this is the longest I have been in one place. 
I will be sorry to leave Fort Devens. I like 
the people here in the nearby communities 
and in the command, and I like the locality. 

My wife and I leave an Army which has 
given us a life of great reward. 

We are proud to know the worth of the 
things and the people to whom we now must 
bid a reluctant farewell. 

June 24, 1963. 
Maj. Gen. WILLIAM J. VERBECK, 
Commanding, 
Fort Devens, Mass. 

Dran Brit: I will always deeply treasure 
the copy of the Fort Devens Dispatch por- 
traying your outstanding career in the Army. 

The pictorial presentation of your military 
life, in association with your lovely gracious 
wife and so many of our national leaders, is 
most impressive and touched me deeply. 

When it comes to talking or writing about 
a great fellow like you, those of us who know 
you and your unselfish, monumental con- 
tributions are necessarily under definite lim- 
itations, You have left a great ineradicable 
mark of distinction upon the history of the 
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Army during your tenure, one attesting great 
ability, unreserved dedication, noteworthy, 
memorable contributions, and superb cour- 
age. 

The Army, the Nation, and your friends are 
proud of you, Bill, and we all realize the 
greatness of your achievements, the infinite 
magnitude of your devotion and loyalty, the 
depth and penetration of your leadership, 
the unforgettable influence of your gracious 
magnanimous personality, and the kindness 
of your great heart. 

It is with a sense of deepest gratitude as 
well as real loss that I hail you upon your 
retirement. I again tender you, Mrs. Ver- 
beck, and your lovely family, my heartiest 
congratulations and deepest thanks. 

As you can imagine, I have known many 
great men and leaders in my day, in and 
out of military and public life, but truly 
none of them, however great and noble, 
could ever surpass you. You stand at the 
very top of that fine company of loyal Amer- 
icans that I have been privileged to look up 
to, to laud, to appreciate and admire with 
all my heart, and like all those who have 
known you, to hold you deeply in my af- 
fections. 

Though your retirement leaves me sorrow- 
ful, I think it embodies a real occasion for 
joy, pride, gratitude, and warm congratula- 
tion for one who has done so much for our 
country. I don’t know what your plans 
are, Bill, but I want you to make sure that 
you and your family keep in touch with me, 
so that whenever it is possible, I may be able 
to serve you and yours in every way I can. 

When you leave Fort Devens you will carry 
our highest esteem, admiration, and affec- 
tion with you everywhere you go and I hope 
you will always be mindful of how much we 
all think of you, 

God keep, love, and guide you and yours 
always. 

Warm regards and best wishes to all. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J, PHILBIN. 


The Magnificent Restoration at Saugus of 
the First Ironworks 
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HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
major weapon in the cold war that con- 
fronts the world today—especially in the 
contest for the mind of men—is in the 
preservation of the visual and inspiring 
evidences of our history as revealed in 
the ennobling architecture and places of 
our history. 

We must not permit the cold and un- 
imaginative eye of the historically blind 
to determine the destiny of our great his- 
toric monuments. Suppose some people, 
insensitive to the significance of a his- 
toric scene, had wiped out our majestic 
statehouse in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, or Faneuil Hall, or the 
Old North Church, in the name of prog- 
ress? What a tremendous spiritual and 
economic loss our Commonwealth would 
have suffered. It is up to all Americans 
from every facet of government and pri- 
vate endeavor to preserve the tangible 
symbols and monuments of the American 
tradition. 
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A notable example of a privately 
achieved restoration that deserves high 
praise is that of the ancient iron works 
in Saugus, Mass. This dates back to the 
17th century. The modern iron industry 
made this possible through the efforts of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute of 
New York. This industrial manifesta- 
tion of history is significant because it 
was here in Saugus 3 centuries ago that 
“the successful, sustained, and integrated 
production of cast and wrought iron was 
first achieved within the limits of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a speech on the 
importance of preserving historical sites 
which I prepared for delivery at the 20th 
annual meeting of the First Ironworks 
Association at the Saugus ironworks 
restoration: 


This magnificent restoration at Saugus 
of the first ironworks in America is a tribute 
to the industrial pioneers of three centuries 


ago. 

But it is more than that. It is a monu- 
ment to the love of place and country, the 
historical imagination, and the extraordinary 
capacity for hard work in the face of many 
setbacks of those dedicated men and women 
who were responsible for the restoration 
project itself. 

Their work is an inspiration and a model 
for those citizens of our vast country who, 
too, are anxious that the sites and struc- 
tures of their history not be lost to them, 
lost to their children, or lost to the future. 
Our past will have a future if the struggles 
of those who are called preservationists 
meet with success. 

That success can come only with the sup- 
port of the communities in which the pres- 
ervationists are active. Such support can be 
induced only by the example of a model 
restoration, a masterpiece of historical re- 
creation, such as the ironworks restoration 
of Saugus, Mass. 

Miss M. Louise Hawkes, whose ancestors 
lived in the Saugus of the early Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, should receive much of the 
credit. She first fought for the retention 
of the ironmaster’s house in Saugus when 
it was proposed to take it to Dearborn, Mich., 
and make it part of the Ford museum there. 
Her efforts won the support of Governor 
Saltonstall in 1941, and eventually of Henry 
Ford himself. 

The Parson Roby Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution played a 
crucially important role in the early days 
of the project by purchasing the land on 
which had stood, in the years so long ago, 
the slag pile, a forge, and the first blast 
furnace in the new world, 

Mr. J. Sanger Attwill of Lynn became 
president of an organization incorporated 
in 1943 to work for the restoration, the first 
iron works association. Mr. Quincy Bent, a 
summer resident of Cape Ann, and a retired 
steel company executive, became an en- 
thusiastic backer of the project after at- 
tending the association’s early meetings, and 
interested the board of directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in restor- 
ing America's first productive blast furnace. 

The results of the dedication of those early 
pioneers of the restoration project, and of 
the efforts of the skilled, talented, selfless 
people they enlisted to help them, are here 
before our eyes. The sight of their work 
is indeed an awesome stimulus to anyone’s 
historical imagination. 

Geologists, biologists, metallurgists, his- 
torians, archeologists, architects, educators, 
researchers, librarians, State, county, and 
town Officials, citizens of Saugus, all helped, 
all made their contribution, and all of them 
deserve thanks and congratulations. 
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The great New England poet Longfellow 
said, “We may build more stately habitations, 
fill our rooms with paintings and sculpture, 
but we cannot buy with gold the old as- 
sociations.” 

What is the purpose of saving old build- 
ings, or restoring them? Some may ask, 
“Why save old places: What can they con- 
tribute to living in the world today?” 

We need authentic, tangible reminders of 
our national and local traditions to make us 
feel a part of the best in our heritage. Prop- 
erly presented, they breathe life into past 
experience. The most cleverly illustrated 
children’s book cannot compare with a visit 
to this Saugus Ironworks restoration, to the 
Shaker Village in Hancock, Mass., to the 
Plymouth restoration, to colonial Williams- 
burg, or to any of the rest, as a means of 
giving boys, girls, and for that matter, their 
parents, the feel of the life of our past as a 
people, as a colony, as a young country, as a 
Nation. A morning at one of these places is 
not merely a history lesson, but an unfor- 
gettable taste of an earlier America. 

Each town has something in its past worth 
saving, something worth noting, something 
worth celebrating, something worth putting 
up a marker about, something worth de- 
scribing in the local paper, something worth 
making real for the children and the grand- 
children to come. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
efforts of citizens’ groups to preserve his- 
torical sites. After years of struggle to make 
itself heard, the message of the preservation- 
ists is beginning to be understood. 

The Secretary of the Interior has endeav- 
ored to assist the preservationists, and to 
help spread their message. He recently 
wrote in a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
current reporting of events concerning his- 
toric preservation that, “The time has come 
to provide machinery in our laws for the 
automatic preservation of historic sites when 
they fall into the surplus or unneeded cate- 
gory. Provision should be made, not for 
their sale, but for their addition to our great 
system of national parks and memorials, or 
their transfer to independent groups or 
patriotic organizations which have an inter- 
est in their preservation for time and genera- 
tions to come.” 

We must bend every effort to preserve the 
great symbols of America’s heritage. I be- 
lieve that our historic sites and buildings 
are precious to us as a Nation in the same 
way that the documents of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution are 
precious and worthy of preservation. 

The preservation of the American heritage 
of freedom itself is involved in the necessity 
of keeping before our people the relics of our 
historic past. 

This means buildings rich in historic 
sentiment and inspiration. 

This means battlefields that tell the story 
of sacrifice, and hold up examples of 
patriotism and honor to our young people. 

It means, above all, an attitude of mind 
that holds in reverence and esteem these 
monuments and mementos of our past. 

In our respect for the grandeur and the 
glory of our past rests our survival in the 
future. 

Although the program for historical pres- 
ervation is a national one, history and geog- 
raphy have combined to make certain areas 
of our country rich and abundant in mem- 
ories and mementos of the American tradi- 
tion. 

The area north of Boston is one of these 
areas. 

In our State of Massachusetts, in our cap- 
ital, Boston, and in the Seventh Massachu- 
setts Congressional District which I have the 
honor of representing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, we have a 
sensitivity and an awareness that makes us 
keenly and particularly aware of the char- 
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acter, the stamina, the independence, and 
the rugged patriotism that gave birth to our 
Nation. 

Because the holiday on which we celebrate 
that national origin, Independence Day, is so 
close upon us, and because it would be dif- 
ficult if not an impossible task to detail the 
outstanding events that have occurred dur- 
ing the many long years of the distinguished 
history of the towns and cities that make 
up the Seventh Massachusetts Congressional 
District, I can only speak briefly of a few 
incidents here that are connected with our 
beginnings as a Nation. 

The desire to preserve and restore the 
sites and buildings of our historic past is a 
function of the exercise of a historical 
imagination which interests itself in the 
history of one’s own locality. And, of course, 
my locality, my constitutional responsibility, 
and my major interest in life, is the welfare, 
the history, and the people of my district, 
the citizens of Saugus, Lynnfield, Wakefield, 
Malden, Medford, Arlington, Belmont, Ev- 
erett, Chelsea, Revere, and Winthrop. 

In colonial and Revolutionary times, 
Arlington was part of Cambridge and was 
known as Menotomy. This area has been 
ruthlessly altered, especially during the past 
half century. Almost all of the landmarks 
associated with the British retreat that 
formerly lay east of Lexington, through the 
present Arlington to Charlestown, are now 
irretrievably gone. 

But a notable exception is the Jason Rus- 
sell house near the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Jason Street, just west of Arling- 
ton Center. The house is remarkable not 
only in its own right, but also because it is 
one structure out of the many that stood in 
the path of the Redcoats that has not suc- 
cumbed entirely to the ferocious dictates 
of utility and change. 

The old house is a monument to Arling- 
ton's colonial and revolutionary past. No 
better choice as a subject for historical pres- 
ervation could have been found by the 
Arlington Historical Society in 1923. 

The gray-clapboarded dwelling was erected 
about the year 1680. It has real worth as an 
architectural antiquity in addition to its 
unusual interest as the scene of the mass 
murder of a dozen Revolutionary patriots. 

Through what was later to be Arlington, 
Paul Revere passed on his way to give warn- 
ing of the approaching British expedition to 
Lexington and Concord. The famous ride 
led in later years to the naming of one of 
Arlington’s streets as Paul Revere Road. 
The men of the area harassed the British on 
their retreat, and flerce fighting took place 
at Jason Russell's farmhouse. 

The last Russell descendant vacated the 
House in 1890, and it was then turned about, 
and moved back from the road. The stone 
tablet placed at this time refers to the site 
of the house of Jason Russell rather than to 
the house itself. Though the house may 
have been considered as good as lost when 
it was moved, the Arlington Historical 
Society persevered in recovering it at a later 
date, and it survives today concealed by 
neighboring residences that have trans- 
formed the aspect of a colonial farm into 
part of a densely occupied suburb. 

The early history of Arlington's neighbor, 
the town of Belmont, is to be found in the 
stories of the sections from which it was 
formed. It was incorporated in 1859, and 
was constituted of sections from Waltham, 
West Cambridge, and Watertown. Water- 
town was settled in the beginning of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, and as newcomers 
moved out from this old settlement they 
seem unaccountably to have overlooked the 
Belmont section. Fresh Pond, on its eastern 
border, was an attraction for some, but even 
there only a few people located in the early 
days. However, when ice became one of the 
exports of New England, Fresh Pond became 
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the seat of this industry, and ice cut from 
it was shipped in large quantities to the 
West Indies. 

The region that we know as the town of 
Wakefield belonged to the Saugus Indians 
whose chief lived where the city of Lynn is 
now located. Land was not conveyed to the 
white settlers until 1686, although settlers 
had been there much earlier under a grant 
from the colony’s general court which called 
what is now Reading and Wakefield, Lynn 
Village. In the French and Indian Wars, 
men from Wakefield were at the capture of 
Louisburg, and served with General Wolfe 
at Quebec. 

Wakefield's minutemen organized and 
were drilling at the first signs of trouble 
with Great Britain, and they served with dis- 
tinction at Lexington, at Saratoga, and Val- 
ley Forge. Wakefield sent more than 400 
men into the Continental Army. 

In Malden, at Route 1 on Broadway, there 
is a marker of the old Indian trail over 
which the first white men passed through 
this region in 1629. They were William, 
Richard and Ralph Sprague, and they jour- 
neyed from Naumkeag (Salem) to Mish- 
awam (Charlestown). 

Malden men received some military train- 
ing in the Indian wars prior to 1775, and in 
the military companies that were formed in 
anticipation of the war with Britain. As 
early as 1770 the town voted to use none of 
the imported English-taxed tea, and a few 
years later the inhabitants stated their 
grievances against the English Government 
and their intention of resisting further op- 
pression. The town lived up to its inten- 
tions. Although it had a population of only 
983, of whom at least 400 were under 16, it 
sent more than 175 men to the Continental 
Army. 

Everett, established in 1870, was originally 
part of Malden. One of the first things done 
by the very early settlers of the Everett re- 
gion in colonial times was to establish a 
penny ferry connecting the area with Bos- 
ton. This was the only direct means of 
reaching Boston then, and the ferry re- 
mained in service until the opening of the 
“Malden Bridge” in 1787. 

Everett was settled more than two cen- 
turies before it became a town. The squaw- 
sachem of the Indians conveyed a large tract 
to the white settlers in 1639 which included 
the section. In 1649 the general court set 
up the town of Malden, which included the 
Everett section of the Mystic side as the 
entire area was then called, 

Medford is rich in the historical associa- 


tions of colonial and Revolutionary days. It 


was settled in 1630 by employees of Matthew 
Cradock, a London merchant. There is a 
marker at the Mystic Valley Parkway near 
Main Street on the site of the old ford over 
the Mystic River used until the building by 
Cradock’s orders of a bridge at what was 
called Medford Center. 

There is also a marker on the site of the 
lodge and lookout of Nanepashemit, the 
sachem of the Nipmuc Indians. His stock- 
aded village, called Mystic, was about half a 
mile to the westward near High and Grove 
Streets in West Medford. 

A marker locates the Royall House, a man- 
sion built by Isaac Royall who came to Med- 
ford from Antigua in 1737. His son, Isaac 
Royall, a Loyalist during the Revolution, 
founded at Harvard what is now the oldest 
law professorship in the United States. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, this house was the head- 
quarters of General John Stark throughout 
the siege of Boston. 

Medford was stanch in the revolutionary 
cause. Her company of 59 minutemen com- 
mandec by Isaac Hall fought at Lexington 
and Concord, and men, munitions, and 
money were supplied the Continental forces 
during the long and hard years that fol- 
lowed, Three citizens of Medford distin- 
guished themselves as officers, Colonel John 
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Brooks, later Governor of Massachusetts, 
Colonel Ebenezer Francis, mortally wounded 
at Whitehall, New York, and his brother 
John Francis, who served continuously for 6 
years in the Continental Army. 

Daniel Townsend of Lynnfield was killed 
during the retreat of the British from the 
Concord fight. His body was found to have 
seven bullet wounds, His remains were 
taken to Lynnfield and according to an ac- 
count written in 1875 “lay the next night in 
the Bancroft house, where the bloodstains 
remained for many years afterward.” 

One of the Revolutionary heroes of Saugus 
was Captain David Parker who mustered his 
company at an early hour on the day of the 
Concord fight, and marched it quickly to the 
scene where his men fought gallantly. 

Although Chelsea was remote from the 
conflict, and the route to it circuitous, some 
of her citizens rendered important service. 
When provisions were sent to the relief of 
the British at Concord the convoy was inter- 
cepted at Arlington by a group of patriots 
led by the Reverend Mr. Payson of Chelsea. 

The Chelsea company at Concord that day 
was commanded by Captain Samuel Sprague. 

You have perhaps heard it said that his- 
tory is to a nation what memory is to an 
individual. But this is more than a figure of 
speech; it contains a truth. We cannot af- 
ford to lose by neglect what is irreplaceable. 
We should all know our local, county, State, 
and National historical societies in their ef- 
fort to save what is worth saving and which 
must be saved immediately, or lost forever. 

There are many, many historical societies, 
and other similarly interested groups in 
Massachusetts. The directory of the Na- 
tional Trust of Historic Preservation lists 
the following member organizations in 
Massachusetts (and, of course, there are 
others which are not associated with the 
National Trust): the Balch House Associates 
of the Beverly Historical Society, the Beacon 
Hill Architectural Commission, the Beacon 
Hill Civic Association, the Castle Hill Foun- 
dation, the Chesterwood Studio Museum, 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Your 
Own First Iron Works Association, the Gore 
Place Society, the Historic Districts Com- 
mission of the Town of Nantucket, the 
Ipswich Historical Society, the Milton Histor- 
ical Society, the Nantucket Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Old Dartmouth Historical So- 
ciety, the Old South Association in Boston, 
Old Sturbridge Village, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem, the Pilgrim Society, the 
Plimoth Society, the Plimoth Plantation, the 
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Porter-Phelps-Huntington Foundation, the 
Shaker Community in Pittsfield, and the 
Women’s City Club of Boston. 

A citizen's interest and knowledge of the 
history of his locality and his support of 
its historical society is part of his strength 
in these times of crisis and peril for the 
cause of freedom. A major weapon in the 
incredible and nerve-wracking cold war in 
which we find ourselves is the preservation 
of the visual and inspiring evidences of our 
country’s career as it is revealed in the en- 
nobling architecture and places of its his- 
tory. 

We must not let the ruthless hand of 
material progress reduce to rubble and ob- 
livion our great national landmarks, wher- 
ever they may be. 

The aspiration of the preservationists is to 
perform a national service for the American 
people and for freedom everywhere at a mo- 
ment in history which is critically dangerous. 
Their desire is to help make the American 
people, themselves, conscious of their im- 
mense contribution to the Western World 
in the theory and practice of free political 
and legal institutions. 

The preservationists’ purpose is to thwart 
the propaganda that defaces the picture of 
our country before the world. The goal is 
to present visual, living, documented proof, 
some of it brick and stone, in hills and 
squares, in parks and commons, in heights 
and halls, in churches and statehouses, in 
homes and military sites, in all of these, 
proof that for the American people the cause 
of freedom was always the inner soul of their 
being. 

Not only would our own countrymen see 
and learn and understand from the truths 
expressed in stone, mortar, and locale, but 
visitors by the millions from abroad would 
come to know the elementary facts and ideals 
of our tradition, 

Millions of Americans plan tours abroad to 
look at old cities and beautiful monuments. 
Yet the very things that Americans seek for 
abroad they destroy at home. Old buildings 
are broken up in the United States as fast 
as used packing crates. 

The preservation of the American heritage 
is thus and in fact a prodigious educational 
endeavor. We are not collecting museum 
pieces. We are not providing entertainment 
and picnic grounds. We are preserving 
American history. 

If we in this area hold our unique and 
irreplaceable relics in the proper respect, 
and save them forever free from demolition, 
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we shall have set an example that the rest 
of the country will gladly and rightly follow. 

But it is up to us here, at the very center 
of these veritable reservoirs of our past, to 
create and emphasize this sense of history. 

The current Civil War Centennial celebra- 
tions accomplish such a purpose, and do 
something more besides. Such celebrations 
are not without their proper economic side, 
if this aspect of the matter is intelligently 
motivated and wisely handled. 

It is my understanding, based on infor- 
mation furnished to me by the report of 
chambers of commerce, that some 9 billions 
of dollars will be spent by tourists viewing 
historic scenes of the American Civil War 
during the centennial celebrations. Here 
are primarily educational enterprises, sat- 
urated with historical significance, that pro- 
vide as byproducts highly desirable and 
beneficial economic gains for the localities 
which support them. 

But, to be interesting and significant, his- 
toric places need not be associated with the 
Civil War, or with the battles of any war, 
for that matter. Every year thousands and 
thousands of people visit Washington Ir- 
ving’s mansion, Theodore Roosevelt's home 
in Oyster Bay, Long Island, Franklin Roose- 
velt’s home at Hyde Park. These houses 
tell us something about great men. They 
add to our judgment and taste. They are 
authentic American history. 

There is so much to be seen in Boston and 
in the areas around it. The scene of the 
Boston Massacre, Faneuil Hall, North Square 
and the old North Church, Dorchester 
Heights, Bunker Hill, the Capitol Building it- 
self, the old corner bookstore, the Thomas 
Crease house, Shirley place and the Shirley- 
Eustis house, the Old South Meetinghouse, 
the Lexington and Concord Battle Road, the 
Minuteman National Historical Park in the 
towns of Lexington, Lincoln, and Concord, 
all of these constitute an historical treas- 
ure trove. Perhaps none of them surpasses 
in fidelity to historical detail the Saugus 
Ironworks restoration. 

I think that we may justifiably hope that 
each year an increasing number of our peo- 
ple will become aware of what needs to be 
done in the field of local history and historic 
preservation. 

As you know, and as I know, and as anyone 
may see by this restoration of the Saugus 
Ironworks, when Americans become con- 
vinced that something should be done, it 
will be done, and it is done, and it is well 
done. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Martin Canavan, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Long Beach, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, with gratitude for 
the privilege of prayer we again approach 
Thy throne. In the hurried lives we live 
we pause to seek Thy guidance for the 
deliberations which are ahead. Give us 
the wisdom to seek Thy will, and the 
willingness to be led by Thy spirit. 
Bless, we pray, the leaders of this great 
Nation and may dependence on Thee 
ever be present in the thoughts of each 
one. We humbly thank Thee for the 
heritage of the past, and seek Thy bless- 
ings for the future. This we ask, not 
because we are worthy, but because we 
come in the name of our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Me- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale of 
certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wish- 


art; 

H.R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the “Life Insurance Act” of the District 
of Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the “Fire and Casualty Act” of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940; 


H.R. 3537. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
names of the court, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles:* 

H. R. 4330. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act; and 

H.R. 5081. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to sell 
a right-of-way across a portion of the Dis- 
trict Training School grounds at Laurel, Ma,, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 


Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
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is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6868. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Monroney, Mr. HUMPHRLY, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Kucuet to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 485. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the annual inspection 
of all motor vehicles in the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved February 18, 1938, as 
amended; 

S. 489. An act to amend the act of March 
5, 1938, establishing a small claims and con- 
ciliation branch in the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 490. An act to amend the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended, relating to the recording 
of liens on motor vehicles, and trailers regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia, so as to 
eliminate the requirement that an alpha- 
betical file on such liens be maintained; 

S. 743. An act to furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Associa- 
tion medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of his birth; 

S. 995. An act to amend the Street Re- 
adjustment Act of the District of Columbia 
so as to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close all or part of a 
street, road, highway, or alley in accordance 
with the requirements of an approved re- 
development or urban renewal plan, without 
regard to the notice provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1163. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6791) entitled “An act to continue for 2 
years the existing reduction of the ex- 
emption from duty enjoyed by returning 
residents, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
STON and Mr. Cartson members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the U.S. Government,” for the dis- 
position of executive papers in the Re- 
port of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 63-14. 


CLERK AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND SPEAKER AU- 
THORIZED TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk may be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker may be authorized 
to sign any enrolled bills and joint reso- 
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lutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found duly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM TUESDAY, JULY 2, TO FRI- 
DAY, JULY 5, AND FROM FRIDAY, 
JULY 5, TO MONDAY, JULY 8 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on Tuesday, July 2, it adjourn 
to meet on Friday, July 5, and from 
Friday, July 5, to Monday, July 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVING ACTIVE DUTY PROMO- 
TION OPPORTUNITY FOR CER- 
TAIN AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6681) to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of September 1, 1961, Public Law 87-194 
(75 Stat. 424), is amended by striking out 
the figure 1963“ and inserting the figure 
“1964” in place thereof. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there is some degree of urgency 
in connection with H.R. 6681, a bill to 
extend for 1 year the temporary au- 
thority for the Air Force to have 4,000 
additional lieutenant colonels serve on 
active duty. 

Beginning July 1, 1963, the Air Force, 
unless this bill is enacted, will have to 
eliminate all promotions to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and will have to start 
making plans to demote or release from 
active duty some 1,800 lieutenant col- 
onels. 

We granted this temporary authority 
in the 87th Congress and had hoped by 
now that the so-called Bolte legislation, 
which deals with grade distribution and 
promotion opportunities, would have 
been considered and passed by both 
Houses. 
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However, no action has been taken on 
the Bolte legislation and, as a result, this 
bill is necessary in order to give Air Force 
Officers a reasonable opportunity for pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel. I might say that even with this 
legislation, the percentage of Air Force 
officers serving in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel compared to their total officer 
strength will be less than the percentage 
in the comparable grades in the Navy 
and Army. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously supports this proposal and 
I urge its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the greatest 
threat to freedom of assembly, freedom 
of speech, and all of our basic funda- 
mental freedoms in the United States 
today is illegal assembly, illegal demon- 
strations, mob violence, and disrespect 
for law and order. Our Constitution 
and our very existence as a Nation is in 
jeopardy. Our English civilization is at 
stake. Under our American system of 
government, the Constitution has pro- 
vided a means whereby wrong can be 
righted, grievances can be aired, and 
justice sought in an orderly legal fash- 
ion. The Constitution provides for law- 
making in a climate of caution and cool 
deliberation. 

Every thinking American citizen to- 
day is alarmed and shocked at the grow- 
ing tendency to force the passage of 
legislation—local, State, and National— 
by demonstrations, mob violence, and 
disrespect to peace officers. Even court 
orders and court decisions are being in- 
fluenced by illegal demonstrations and 
surging mobs. No one is free to as- 
semble or to speak in public when 
threatened by chanting mobs. Our dedi- 
cated, patriotic peace officers cannot 
preserve law and order and protect the 
right to assemble and freedom of speech 
under a barrage of brick bats and liquor 
bottles, particularly when the mobs feel 
that they are encouraged by the Fed- 
eral Government. Our law enforcement 
agencies at the local and State levels 
have acted with great restraint, good 
judgment, and devotion to duty. They 
have kept cool in the face of insult, ob- 
scenity, violence, and harassment un- 
paralleled in our history and almost un- 
believable. Local policemen, chiefs of 
police, magistrates, local courts, sheriffs, 
sheriffs’ deputies, State patrolmen, and 
State police throughout this Nation 
should be commended and honored for 
the magnificent way in which they have 
handled mob violence in the face of the 
most adverse and trying circumstances. 
They urgently need the backing and co- 
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operation of the Federal Government. 
Let me warn this House that disrespect 
for the uniform of a local policeman to- 
day can lead tomorrow to disrespect and 
insurrection against the men in uniform 
of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, local and State law-en- 
forcement men in every State of this 
Union are patriotic. They are dedicated. 
They often serve long hours and are 
called upon for extra duty. Their job is 
a hazardous one, and they are under- 
paid. The Federal Government must 
support these men for they are the front- 
line against agitation, mob violence, fas- 
cism, subversion, and communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Attorney 
General, the President, and the leaders 
of the Congress to have confidence in 
and support these local peace officers 
who are on the firing line in the battle 
to preserve freedom through law and 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I would remind the At- 
torney General that demonstrations in 
South Korea got out of hand and over- 
threw the National Government. Street 
demonstrations and mob violence over- 
threw the Government of Turkey. We 
are all familiar with the mobs of Paris. 
This is a sinister mob demonstration 
technique being adopted by the enemies 
of freedom all over the world. It can 
and will happen in the United States un- 
less the Federal Government supports 
local and State governments. If this 
support is not soon forthcoming from the 
Federal Government, we can and will 
be on the road toward anarchy and 
national disaster. The Federal Govern- 
ment should never permit illegal demon- 
strations and marches upon this Capi- 
tol designed to coerce and force Congress 
to submit to mob rule and the law of 
the jungle. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF JULY 8, 1963 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the arrangements that were developed 
yesterday, I am wondering whether or 
not the majority leader can inform us as 
to the program for the week of July 8 at 
this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the minority leader, the pro- 
gram for the House of Representatives 
for the week of July 8, 1963, is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District day, and there is 
no business. 

On Monday we will call up the Consent 
Calendar. 

In addition, on Monday we will take 
up suspensions. As of now there are no 
suspensions, but I desire to advise the 
House that any bills for the suspension 
list may be announced later. I know of 
none at this time. 
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Also on Monday we have scheduled 
H.R. 7139, authorizing appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This 
will be taken up under an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar. 

Also on Tuesday, a resolution provid- 
ing that H.R. 3872—Export-Import Bank 
Act Extension—shall be taken from the 
Speaker’s table and sent to conference. 

Also on Tuesday, H.R. 3179, judges, 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. This 
will be taken up under an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

Wednesday, H.R. 134, safety standards 
for automobile seat belts. This will be 
taken up under an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

Thursday and the balance of the week, 
1964 appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. 

Of course, this is made with the usual 
reservations that conference reports may 
be brought up at any time and any fur- 
ther program will be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add one observation with respect to the 
program for Tuesday. As I understand 
it, a rule was granted today to send the 
Export-Import Bank Act extension to 
conference. I think it might be well for 
the Recorp to show that in all probabil- 
ity a motion will be made on Tuesday to 
instruct the conferees with respect to 
backdoor spending. I make that obser- 
vation at this time, Mr. Speaker, so that 
Members may be advised as to what may 
transpire on that day. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, because of 
our stubborn refusal to capitalize on the 
natural gambling spirit of our own peo- 
ple, millions of dollars continue to leave 
our shores every day in support of for- 
eign-operated lotteries and other gam- 
bling activities throughout the world. 

Ireland is 1 country among 77 foreign 
nations which utilizes a lottery not only 
as a compromise with its gambling prob- 
I but as a revenue-raising device as 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, this Saturday, June 29, 
will be a very important day in the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
across this country because the results of 
the 108th Irish Hospital Sweepstakes will 
be announced based on the Irish Derby. 
The total gross receipts for this drawing 
come to over $15 million. I venture to 
estimate that at least $13 million came 
from the pockets of our own citizens, in- 
cluding some Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for our tax- 
payers to understand the double role 
played by Uncle Sam. While we assume 
a sanctimonious attitude about gam- 
bling, we continue to engage in a game of 
hypocrisy. Is it not pure and simple 
hypocrisy to frown on gambling and 
then in the same breath collect taxes on 
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all sweepstakes and gambling winnings; 
impose a tax on all admissions to race 
tracks where betting is legal and proper; 
recognize gamblers by insisting that 
they buy a $50 tax stamp and pay 10 per- 
cent on their gross receipts? 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for us 
to be sensible and realistic about this 
issue. The time has come for us to re- 
move the blinders and recognize the 
obvious—that the urge to gamble is 
normal, and a part of human nature. 
The time has come for us to follow the 
example of New Hampshire which rec- 
ognized this universal, instinctive trait 
and decided to control and regulate it 
for the government’s benefits and the 
people’s welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States would not only stop the 
flow of gold to foreign lotteries but 
would pump into our own treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional much 
needed revenue. Let us rub the luck of 
the Irish on our American taxpayers. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY FOR 
RETURNING RESIDENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for 2 years the existing 
reduction of the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 472) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for two years the existing 
reduction of the exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “That (a) 
paragraph 1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C., sec. 1201, par. 
1798(c) (2)), is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘July 1, 1963’ each 
place it appears in subdivisions (A) and (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1965’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out ‘$200 in the case of 

ns arriving directly or indirectly from 
the Virgin Islands of the United States,’ in 
subdivision (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$200 in the case of persons arriving before 
April 1, 1964, directly or indirectly from the 
Virgin Islands of the United States,“. 

“(b) Section 2 of the Act entitled An Act 
to amend paragraph 1798(c)(2) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce temporarily the 
exemption from duty enjoyed by returning 
residents, and for other purposes’, approved 
August 10, 1961 (Public Law 87-132; 75 
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Stat. 335), is amended by striking out ‘June 
30, 1963" and inserting in lieu thereof March 
31, 1964.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 
W. D. MILLS, 
Ceci R. KING, 
Taos. J. O'BRIEN, 
JohN W. BYRNES, 
Howarp H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 
RUSSELL LONG, 
Gero. A. SMATHERS, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6791) to con- 
tinue for 2 years the existing reduction of 
the exemption from duty enjoyed by re- 
turning residents, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

In the case of any person arriving in the 

United States who is a returning resident 
thereof, paragraph 1798(c) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 permits certain articles to be ad- 
mitted free of duty if acquired abroad, as 
an incident of the journey from which he 
is returning, for his personal or household 
use. 
Under existing law, if such person arrives 
before July 1, 1963, and otherwise satisfies 
the requirements of the law, the value of the 
articles admitted free of duty may not ex- 
ceed $100. However, if he arrives directly 
or indirectly from the Virgin Islands of the 
United States the $100 limit does not apply 
but the value of the articles admitted free 
of duty may not exceed $200 (not more than 
$100 of which shall have been acquired 
elsewhere than in the Virgin Islands). 

If the person arrives on or after July 1, 
1963, the value of the articles admitted free 
of duty may not exceed $200 plus (if he satis- 
fies the requirements for the additional ex- 
emption) an additional $300. 

The bill as passed by both the House and 
the Senate extended the termination date of 
the present duty exemption for returning 
residents from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 1965. 
The bill as passed by the House extended the 
temporary $200 provision now applicable to 
the Islands of the United States to 
July 1, 1965, and included American Samoa, 
Wake Island, Midway Islands, Kingman Reef, 


Johnston Island, and the island of Guam 


under the provision. The Senate amend- 
ment struck out the temporary $200 pro- 
vision so that a person arriving from any 
possession (including the Virgin Islands) of 
the United States would be limited to the 
$100 exemption. 

Under the conference agreement, the tem- 
porary $200 provision is to continue to apply 
only to persons arriving directly or indirectly 
from the Virgin Islands of the United States 
before April 1, 1964. 

W. D. Mus, 

CECIL R. KING, 

THos. J. O'BRIEN, 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 

Howarp H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that H.R. 6791, in the form in 
which is passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would have continued for 2 
additional years the temporary reduc- 
tion, from $500 to $100, in the amount 
of purchases abroad that a returning 
resident of the United States might 
bring back into this country free of duty 
under paragraph 1798 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended. In addition, the 
House bill would have also extended to 
all of the insular possessions of the 
United States which are not part of the 
United States for tariff purposes the spe- 
cial provisions—allowing duty-free entry 
of up to $200—which now apply to pur- 
chases made in the Virgin Islands by 
returning American residents. 

The other body amended this bill so 
as to strike the extra amounts which 
may be brought from all insular pos- 
sessions, including the Virgin Islands, 
and provided in lieu thereof a straight 
$100 allowance that might be brought in 
free of duty from any source. 

Under the agreement of the confer- 
ence committee, the basic purpose of the 
bill with respect to continuing for 2 ad- 
ditional years the temporary reduction 
from $500 to $100 in the amount of pur- 
chases abroad that a returning resident 
of the United States may bring back 
into this country free of duty remains 
unchanged. 

However, under the conference agree- 
ment, the duty exemption provisions 
which now apply to purchases made in 
the Virgin Islands by returning Amer- 
ican residents will be extended through 
March 31, 1964. Also, under the con- 
ference agreement, this special duty ex- 
emption provision will not be extended 
to the other insular possessions of the 
United States as would have been the 
case under the House bill. 

The conferees agreed, in connection 
with the extension in relation to the 
Virgin Islands until the close of March 
31, 1964, that the operation of the pro- 
vision as to the Virgin Islands should be 
studied by the proper Federal agencies. 
These agencies are to report back to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance prior to 
March 31, 1964. This report will concern 
itself with the overall effect of the $200 
as it applies to the Virgin Islands. The 
report is expected to include but not 
necessarily be limited to the effect of 
this provision on employment and prof- 
its in the Virgin Islands, on the competi- 
tive situation of the Virgin Islands in 
reference to neighboring islands, on 
appropriations that are made on behalf 
of the Virgin Islands, on the economy of 
the Virgin Islands as to locally produced 
and imported items which are purchased 
by tourists, and any other direct or in- 
direct effects of the operation of this 
provision. 

It is noted that prior to the action in 
1961 reducing the duty-free allowance 
of returning tourists from $500 to $100 
generally and to $200 in the case of the 
Virgin Islands, that the $500 applied to 
the Virgin Islands. Thus, in effect the 
overall amount was reduced in the case 
of the Virgin Islands but to a lesser ex- 
tent. With this study available to the 
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two interested committees, a proper 
evaluation can be made as to the desir- 
ability of continuing this exemption be- 
yond the March 31, 1964, date. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEDUCTIBILITY OF ACCRUED 
VACATION PAY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6246) 
relating to the deductibility of accrued 
vacation pay, which was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
97 of the Technical Amendments Act of 1958, 
as amended (26 U.S.C., sec. 162 note), is 
amended by striking out “January 1, 1963,” 


and inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 
1965,”. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and I may ex- 
tend our remarks in explanation of this 
and other bills that may be passed by 
unanimous consent today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6246 
provides that a deduction for accrued 
vacation pay is not to be denied for any 
taxable year ending before January 1, 
1965, solely because the liability for it to 
a specific person has not been fixed or 
because the liability for it to each indi- 
vidual cannot be computed with reason- 
able accuracy. However, for the corpo- 
ration to obtain the deduction, the 
employee must have performed the 
qualifying service necessary under a 
plan or policy which provides for vaca- 
tions with pay to qualified employees 
and the liability must be reasonably 
determinable with respect to the group 
of employees involved. 

This is a continuation for 2 more years 
of the treatment which has been avail- 
able for taxable years ending before 
January 1, 1963. The committee report 
contains a full explanation of the oper- 
ation of the provision. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated it has no objection to this legisla- 
tion, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means is unanimous in recommending 
its enactment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 6246) extends for an additional 
2 years the suspension of an Internal 
Revenue ruling which would otherwise 
preclude the accrual of the employer’s 
liability for vacation pay. 

The employee earns vacation pay 
throughout the employer's taxable year. 
However, if the vacation occurs after the 
taxable year, and the employee's rights 
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to a vacation, or payment in lieu thereof, 
might be terminated if he terminated 
his employment before the scheduled 
vacation period, the Internal Revenue 
ruling would preclude the accrual for tax 
purposes of the employer's liability for 
vacation pay. 

The problem stems from the retroac- 
tive repeal of section 462 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. When we 
adopted that provision in the 1954 code, 
prior rulings with respect to vacation 
pay were modified in order that the ac- 
crual would qualify as a deduction under 
section 462. The retroactive repeal of 
section 462 left taxpayers without any 
basis for accruing and deducting vaca- 
tion pay. Accordingly, the Internal 
Revenue Service then issued a ruling 
which precluded such accruals, where 
subsequent events might defeat the em- 
ployee’s right to the vacation. We have 
been postponing the effective date of this 
ruling ever since. 

I regret that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not seen fit at this time, when 
we are considering a major revision of 
the tax laws, to propose legislative lan- 
guage which would permanently estab- 
lish the right of the employer to accrue 
and deduct vacation pay. It would 
seem to me that after some 10 years of 
temporary status, a permanent rule 
could well have been proposed. This is 
particularly true since the Treasury sup- 
ports this bill. 

I urge favorable consideration of the 
bill. However, I hope that further ex- 
tensions will not be necessary but that 
in the 2 years provided for by this ex- 
tension we will bring to the House per- 
manent legislation providing a solution 
to the vacation pay problem. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN ISTLE OR TAMPICO 
FIBER 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6011) to 
continue for a temporary period the ex- 
isting suspension of duty on certain istle 
or Tampico fiber, which was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That section 
2 of Public Law 85-284 (71 Stat. 609), ap- 
proved September 4, 1957 (relating to the 
suspension for a three-year period of the 
duty on certain istle or Tampico fiber), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only in the 
case of articles entered for consumption, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption, 
sage —— 4, 1957, and before Septem- 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 6011, which was introduced 
Crx——_748 
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by our colleague on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Honorable Jack- 
son Berts, is to continue for 3 years, 
until September 5, 1966, the existing sus- 
pension of duty on dressed or manufac- 
tured istle or Tampico fiber. 

Istle or Tampico fiber, not dressed or 
manufactured, has been duty free since 
1930. The dressed or manufactured fiber 
was dutiable under a catchall provision 
in paragraph 1558 of the Tariff Act of 
1930; temporary provision for suspen- 
sion of this duty was made in 1957— 
Public Law 85-284—and has been in ef- 
fect continuously since that time, having 
been extended in 1960—Public Law 86- 
456—to September 4, 1963. 

Istle or Tampico fiber is derived from 
several species of the agave plant which 
is indigenous to Mexico. It is one of the 
best known and most widely used of all 
vegetable brush fibers. Its principal use 
in the United States is in the manufac- 
ture of brushes. 

The situation at the time of enactment 
of Public Law 85-284 was that there was 
no domestic production of the raw fiber 
and an insignificant production of the 
dressed fiber from imported raw fiber; 
that good grades of raw fiber were in 
short supply; and that the brush in- 
dustry and other importers indicated 
that the prices of dressed fiber had risen, 
with resulting increases in the cost of 
production and in the price of the fin- 
ished product. The purpose of the sus- 
pension was to reduce the burden of the 
higher prices on domestic users of the 
fibers. The Committee on Ways and 
Means is convinced that conditions con- 
tinue to warrant the suspension of this 
duty. 

Favorable departmental reports were 
received on this legislation, and the com- 
mittee is unanimous in recommending 
its enactment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 6011) continues to September 5, 
1966, the suspension of duty on manu- 
factured istle or Tampico fiber. This 
is a bristle used in the making of cer- 
tain types of brushes. 

At the time the duty was first 
suspended—Public Law 85-284—there 
was no domestic production of raw fiber, 
and no significant production domesti- 
cally of dressed fiber from imported raw 
fiber. To my knowledge, this situation 
has persisted so that there can be no 
objection to the continuance of this 
suspension. Accordingly, I urge your 
support of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON HEPTANOIC ACID 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5712) to 
suspend for a temporary period the im- 
port duty on heptanoic acid, which was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That hep- 
tanoic acid, provided for in paragraph 1 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, shall be admitted free 
of duty if entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and before the expira- 
tion of the three-year period beginning on 
the day after such date. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 5712, which was introduced 
by our colleague on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Honorable HALE 
Boccs, is to continue the existing suspen- 
sion of the import duty on heptanoic acid 
for a period of 3 years from the date of 
enactment. The existing suspension of 
duty was provided by Public Law 795 of 
the 86th Congress for a period of 3 years, 
and, in the absence of legislation, would 
expire on September 15, 1963. 

Heptanoic acid is used in making spe- 
cial lubricants and brake fluids for use 
particularly in military aircraft. The 
Department of Commerce has advised 
that “at the present time there is no 
U.S. production of this acid, and US. 
consumption is dependent entirely on 
imports.” 

Heptanoic acid is classified under para- 
graph 1 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and is dutiable at a rate of 
12% percent ad valorem. The dollar 
value of present imports is low. 

Favorable reports on this bill were re- 
ceived from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, as well 
as an informative report from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. The Committee on 
Ways and Means is unanimous in recom- 
mending its enactment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 5712) extends for an additional 
period of 3 years to September 15, 1966, 
the duty on heptanoic acid. 

Heptanoic acid is used in making spe- 
cial lubricants and brake fluids, particu- 
larly for military aircraft. The United 
States is entirely dependent on imports. 
The dollar value of the imports is not 
significant. I know of no objection to the 
suspension of the duty for another 3 
years. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUED EXEMPTION OF DUTY 
FOR CERTAIN TANNING EXTRACTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2675) to ex- 
tend for 3 years the period during which 
certain tanning extracts, and extracts of 
hemlock or eucalyptus suitable for use 
for tanning, may be imported free of 
duty, which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 86-427 (74 Stat. 54), approved April 22, 
1960, is amended by striking out “September 
30, 1963“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1966”. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2675, which was introduced 
by our colleague on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Honorable EUGENE 
J. Kroon, is to extend for an additional 
3 years, to the close of September 30, 
1966, the period during which certain 
tanning extracts, and extracts of hem- 
lock or eucalyptus suitable for use for 
tanning—regardless of their chief use 
may be imported free of duty. 

The duty on tanning extracts was sus- 
pended temporarily in 1957—Public Law 
$5-235—and extracts of hemlock or 
eucalyptus were similarly provided for 
by Public Law 86-288 and Public Law 
85-645, respectively. These suspensions 
of duty were continued for an additional 
3-year period in 1960, and in the absence 
of legislation would expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1963. 

Among the considerations which led 
to the original suspensions of duties on 
these extracts were the following: The 
domestic tanning extract industry has 
been dependent upon domestic chestnut 
wood and bark for the domestic produc- 
tion of chestnut tanning extract, the 
only vegetable tanning material which 
has been produced in the United States 
in significant quantity. Because of the 
blight which virtually wiped out the 
chestnut trees along the Appalachian 
Range, domestic firms producing tan- 
ning extracts have been unable to secure 
Taw materials. The domestic availabil- 
ity of tanning extracts has steadily de- 
clined and the firms which had been en- 
gaged in extract production have largely 
gone into other fields of activity. 

The Tariff Commission has advised 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
there is no information to indicate that 
the considerations which led to the pre- 
vious legislation are not also pertinent 
at the present time, and that it is un- 
aware of any complaints against the 
temporary duty-free treatment of these 
tanning extracts, which would be con- 
tinued without substantive change by 
the pending bill. 

Favorable departmental reports were 
received on this legislation, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means is unani- 
mous in recommending its enactment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 2675) provides for an extension of 
3 years to September 30, 1966, of the pe- 
riod during which certain tanning ex- 
tracts of hemlock or eucalyptus may be 
imported duty free. This continues an 
extension approved April 22, 1960, which 
expires September 30, 1963. 

Your committee is advised that be- 
cause of a blight which destroyed the 
chestnut trees along the Appalachian 
Range, there has been an inadequate 
supply of domestic extracts in the United 
States. Accordingly, it is necessary to 
resort to imports. There has been no 
improvement in this situation. No ob- 
jection was raised to the prior duty-free 
treatment of these tanning extracts, and 
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I know of no objection to the proposed 
extension of that treatment to Septem- 
ber 30, 1966. Accordingly, I recommend 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DUTY ON POLISHED SHEETS AND 
PLATES OF IRON OR STEEL 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3674) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
that polished sheets and piates of iron 
or steel shall be subject to the same duty 
as unpolished sheets and plates, which 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, do I correctly un- 
derstand that this has the effect of in- 
creasing the tariff on this particular 
steel? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, it does. It is done 
in the spirit, however, of equalizing a 
situation on polished sheets and plates 
of iron and steel which has existed since 
1883. 

Mr. GROSS. I think from reading 
the report the legislation is definitely 
needed. I commend the gentleman for 
bringing out the legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 309 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1001), be amended by 
striking out “sheets and plates of iron or 
steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by 
whatever mame designated, 1½ cents per 
pound” and also by striking out “other than 
polished, planished, or glanced, herein pro- 
vided for,”. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee report on H.R. 3674 explains in 
detail the provisions of existing law 
which would be amended and the man- 
ner in which this bill would operate. 
Without going into great detail, let me 
summarize this entire situation by stat- 
ing that the purpose of this bill is to 
eliminate what plainly amounts to a tar- 
iff loophole which has developed over 
the years basically because of historical 
developments in the industry. 

The situation which we are seeking to 
change is simply this. Under the exist- 
ing tariff provisions, which date back to 
about 1883 on this subject, it is pos- 
sible for polished sheets and plates of 
iron or steel to be brought into the Unit- 
ed States at a lower duty rate than un- 
polished sheets and plates. Clearly, this 
development was unintended. In the 
Tariff Classification Act of 1962, we cor- 
rected this situation, but the tariff sched- 
ules which are provided for in that act 
have not yet been put into effect be- 
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cause negotiations have not been com- 
pleted by the President. In this bill, 
we are simply putting into effect im- 
mediately the provision which will be ef- 
fective at such time as the Tariff Clas- 
sification Act of 1962 is finally imple- 
mented by proclamation. 

Mr. Speaker, I might point out here 
in all candor that the State Depart- 
ment opposed the enactment of this bill. 
The Committee on Ways and Means, 
however, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the State Department, concluded it 
advisable that this legislation be enacted 
immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a meritorious bill 
and should receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the House at this time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 3674) amends the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for a uniform duty on 
both polished and unpolished plates of 
iron or steel. 

The classification in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 provides for the entry of polished 
stainless steel sheets at a considerably 
lesser duty than sheets that are un- 
polished. There is no logic to this dis- 
tinction. 

Because of the favorable rate on un- 
polished stainless steel sheets, there has 
been a tremendous increase in imports 
during the past few years. Imports have 
jumped from 15,650 pounds having a 
value of $14,251 in 1959 to a current rate 
of more than 16,561,669 pounds having 
a value of more than $6.5 million. Un- 
less this bill becomes enacted, even 
further increases are anticipated. 

The error in classification is corrected 
in the tariff schedules under Public Law 
87-456. However, the implementation 
of those schedules has been delayed. In 
view of the tremendous increase in im- 
ports, in obvious reliance upon a loop- 
hole in the existing classification pro- 
visions, the committee is of the opinion 
that corrective legislation should be en- 
acted without further delay. I share 
that opinion and urge your favorable 
consideration of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
3674 is a short bill whose urgent im- 
portance bears no relation to its brevity. 
Its passage is essential to correct a 
serious situation which is doing great 
harm to an important segment of our 
domestic steel industry. Under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 a duty is levied on im- 
ports of unpolished sheets and plates of 
alloyed steel, primarily stainless steel, 
of up to 14 percent ad valorem. How- 
ever, by simply polishing these stain- 
less steel sheets, importers pay only 2.9 
percent ad valorem. This anomaly is 
due to the fact that the relevant pro- 
vision in existing law predates the ad- 
vent of stainless steel and was probably 
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Applied to the modern higher 
aA stainless steel sheets, it has led 
to major tariff avoidance, 

As the committee report shows on page 
2, U.S. imports of polished steel in 1958 
were 42,952 pounds, and worth $11,020. 
Last year this figure had increased to 
16,561,669 pounds, worth $6,555,205. 
Latest figures available through the De- 
partment of Commerce show that by May 
of this year imports had jumped to near- 
ly 10 million pounds and worth almost 
$4 million. Congress recognized this 
rate loophole and last year the Tariff 
Classification Act was designed to elimi- 
nate it. However, the revised schedules 
provided by the bill passed last year are 
still in the negotiation stage and it may 
be quite some time before they become 
effective. The rate of imports has con- 
tinued to skyrocket, reaching a total for 
the first quarter of this year approximat- 
ing the total of all imports during 1962, 
and quicker corrective action has become 
imperative. 

On February 11 I joined the author of 
the bill before the House in introducing 
identical legislation to secure prompt 
corrective action. Iam very happy that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
given this problem the prompt attention 
and consideration justified by the cir- 
cumstances. When we consider that the 
imports for the first quarter of 1963 rep- 
resent a volume increase of practically 
100 percent there can be no valid reason 
for continuing this anomaly which is 
permitting substantial injury to Ameri- 
can industry. In my district alone, 
which is a very seriously depressed area, 
the passage of this bill will help save a 
number of jobs, and I urge the immediate 
adoption of this bill. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION FOR CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONAL NONPROFIT 
CORPORATIONS AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3297) to amend 
section 501(c) (14) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to exempt from in- 
come taxation certain nonprofit corpora- 
tions and associations organized to 
provide reserve funds for domestic build- 
ing and loan associations, and for other 
purposes, which was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
501(c) (14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out “September 
1, 1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “Janu- 
ary 1, 1963”. 

SEC. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years ending after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
which was introduced by our colleague, 
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the Honorable Grorcr H. Fation, and 
unanimously reported, moves forward 
from September 1, 1957, to January 1, 
1963, the date before which certain 
mutual deposit guarantee funds must be 
organized in order to qualify for income 
tax exemption. 

Under present law section 501(c) (14) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, an 
exemption from income tax is provided 
for nonprofit, mutual organizations hav- 
ing no capital stock which are operated 
for the purpose of providing reserve 
funds for, and insurance of, shares or 
deposits in domestic building and loan 
associations, cooperative banks, or mu- 
tual savings banks. Initially this treat- 
ment was available only to organiza- 
tions which had been organized before 
September 1, 1951. Subsequently—Pub- 
lic Law 86-428—this provision was ex- 
tended to those organized before Sep- 
tember 1, 1957. 

These guarantee organizations provide 
two services for their member banks. 
First, they provide a deposit insurance 
fund to aid their members in financial 
difficulty and in final extremities to pay 
off the depositors in full if a member 
bank is liquidated. Second, they also 
maintain a liquidity fund—which may 
or may not be a fund separate from the 
deposit insurance fund—to make loans 
to member banks which are basically 
sound but short of liquid assets. The 
deposit insurance fund is built by 
premium charges and the liquidity fund 
deposits made with the guarantee or- 
ganization. In addition, investment in- 
come is earned by the organization on 
both types of funds, although there is 
little accumulation in the case of the 
liquidity fund since interest generally 
is paid on these deposits of member 
banks. 

As indicated by the above explana- 
tion, these guarantee organizations, al- 
though operating somewhat differently, 
provide essentially the same services for 
their members as the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation (FDIC) and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation (FSLIC), Federal corpora- 
tions which are exempt from income tax 
on their investment earnings, Since 
they provide essentially the same services 
for their members, these organizations 
saa have been exempted from income 


jr attention of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has been called to the 
fact that a new guarantee organization, 
established to provide the same type of 
services as the exempt organizations re- 
ferred to above, has been organized since 
September 1, 1957. The committee is of 
the opinion that the exemption should 
be extended to include this new organiza- 
tion, and the pending bill accordingly 
extends to January 1, 1963, the date be- 
before which such guarantee organiza- 
tions must be organized in order to 
qualify for exemption. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in recommending enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1359) to provide 
for an additional Assistant Secretary in 
the Treasury Department, which was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
this does not increase the pay of this 
individual who is to be made an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. The Committee on Ways 
and Means did not report the bill until 
we were given that assurance, and if the 
gentleman will yield further, we did not 
report the bill until we were given the 
further assurance that this bill and this 
change would not involve one additional 
cent of Federal expenditure in any way. 

Mr. GROSS, I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
234 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 246), is amended by striking out 

“three Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury” 

and inserting in lieu thereof “four Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury”. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 1359 is to authorize an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treas- 
ury Department. Under existing law, 
provision is made for three Presi- 
dentially appointed Assistant Secretaries 
in the Department of the Treasury. The 
Treasury Department is one of the largest 
Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that the limitation 
to three Assistant Secretaries has be- 
come a distinct administrative handicap 
in the Treasury Department, since all of 
the present three Assistant Secretaries 
have full assignments which had made it 
necessary for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to place certain other Presidential 
appointees who function within the De- 
partment under the general supervision 
of an Assistant to the Secretary, which 
position is not filled by a Presidential 
appointee. Thus, the Director of the 
Mint, who is a Presidential appointee, 
and the Chief of the U.S. Secret Serv- 
ice presently report to and are under 
the general supervision of an Assistant 
to the Secretary. This official, although 
a member of the classified civil service, 
must nevertheless be authorized to per- 
form any functions relating to these bu- 
reaus which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself is authorized to perform. 
Under the arrangement contemplated in 
the bill, these officials would report to 
the new Assistant Secretary. Moreover, 
the committee was advised that it has 
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become necessary to assign to this offi- 
cial, because the three Assistant Secre- 
taries currently have more than their 
full share of assignments, certain re- 
sponsibilities of the Treasury Depart- 
ment concerned with the development 
of the Government’s broad fiscal policy. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is convinced that authorization of one 
additional Assistant Secretary in the 
Treasury Department would result in 
more efficient and expeditious admin- 
istration within the Department. In a 
letter to the committee, the full text of 
which is incorporated in the committee 
report on this bill, the Secretary of the 
Treasury advised that the official con- 
cerned must be able to speak and act for 
him with authority and that: 

In his dealings with officials of other 
agencies, he must be able to make policy 
decisions on my behalf. * * * Appointment 
of the individual under civil service pro- 
cedures does not lend itself to the type of 
performance required of the individual. In 
short, I consider a fourth Assistant Secretary 
essential to the efficient conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Treasury Department. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
was further advised by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that enactment of this 
legislation will result in no additional 
personnel in the Treasury Department 
and will not result in any additional costs 
to the Government, for the following 
reasons: First, the Secretary has advised 
that it is his intention to transfer the 
responsibilities mentioned to the official 
named to the newly created post. Sec- 
ond, since the salary now set by statute 
is the same for the Assistant to the Sec- 
retary as it will be for the Assistant 
Secretary which would be created, there 
will be no additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
(S. 1359) which authorizes an additional 
Secretary in the Treasury Department 
will not involve any increase in compen- 
sation or personnel. On the contrary, 
it is designed solely to permit a division 
of the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on a functional basis, with all 
four Assistants having the title of Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee, and I 
urge favorable consideration by the 
House. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF ORTHICON 
IMAGE ASSEMBLY FOR MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3272) to 
provide for the free entry of an orthicon 
image assembly for the use of the Medi- 
cal College of Georgia, Augusta, Ga., 
which was also reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to admit free of duty one 
orthicon image assembly imported for the 
use of the Medical College of Georgia, Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 

(b) If the liquidation of the entry of the 
article described in subsection (a) has be- 
come final, such entry shall be reliquidated 
and the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
which was introduced by our colleague, 
the Honorable ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR., 
would direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to admit, free of duty, an orthicon 
image assembly for the use of the Medi- 
cal College of Georgia, Augusta, Ga. 
This assembly has been delivered and 
installed at the Medical College Hemo- 
dynamic Center, and the bill provides 
for reliquidation of the entry and appro- 
priate refund of duty in the event liq- 
uidation of the entry has become final. 

Image orthicons are photo emissive 
camera tubes which are used in high- 
quality television cameras. The assem- 
bly is used in medical diagnosis, research, 
or education to enlarge and display 
X-ray views of portions of the human 
anatomy. The president of the Medical 
College of Georgia has advised that, at 
the time of importation of this equip- 
ment, no instrument meeting the specifi- 
cations required was manufactured in 
the United States. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
of the opinion that this legislation is 
meritorious and consistent with prior 
congressional enactments, and is unani- 
mous in recommending its enactment. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H.R. 3272) provides for the free entry 
of an orthicon image assembly for use by 
the Medical College of Georgia. 

The orthicon image assembly provides 
for a projection of an X-ray image for 
medical diagnoses, research, and educa- 
tion. 

At the time the instrument was pur- 
chased, no comparable instrument was 
manufactured in the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no objection to the 
passage of this bill, and I urge its favor- 
able consideration. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF MASS SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR STANFORD UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 2221) to provide 
for the free entry of a mass spectrometer 
for the use of Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif., which was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


June 27 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Tre is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty the mass spec- 
trometer (and its accompanying spare parts 
assortment) imported for the use of Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California, which 
was entered during October 1962, pursuant 
to Consumption Entry 1232. 

(b) If the liquidation of the entry of the 
articles described in subsection (a) has be- 
come final, such entry shall be reliquidated 


and the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out “assortment” 
and insert in lieu thereof assortment) “. 


66 committee amendment was agreed 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 2221 is to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to admit 
free of duty the mass spectrometer— 
and its accompanying spare parts assort- 
ment—imported for the use of Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif., in October 
of 1962. Provision is made for reliquida- 
tion of the entry and appropriate refund 
of duty in the event liquidation has be- 
come final. 

The instrument for which free entry 
would be provided by this bill is now 
being used in the Stauffer laboratory of 
the chemistry department of Stanford 
University for research in inorganic 
chemistry. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that this research is 
currently being sponsored by various 
governmental agencies, including the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Naval 
Research Laboratory, and the National 
Science Foundation. The committee 
was further informed that, at the time 
Stanford University determined its re- 
quirements and specifications for a mass 
spectrometer, no domestic instrument of 
equivalent scientific value or adequate 
performance characteristics was avail- 
able from domestic sources. 

In these circumstances, the Committee 
on Ways and Means is convinced that 
this legislation is meritorious and con- 
sistent with prior congressional enact- 
ments, and unanimously recommends its 
enactment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
(H.R. 2221) provides for the free entry 
of a mass spectrometer for use by Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. A sim- 
ilar bill was pending during the 87th 
Congress but failed of passage because 
of the adjournment. The spectrometer 
was actually imported in October 1962 
and is being used by the chemistry de- 
partment at Stanford University. 

The committee is advised that, at the 
time the mass spectrometer was ordered 
by Stanford University, there were no 
domestic instruments available of an 
equivalent scientific value which would 
meet the performance characteristics 
required for certain research being con- 
ducted by Stanford University. There- 
fore, in the selection of a mass spec- 
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trometer, the university was forced to 
go abroad. 

Under the circumstances, I urge fa- 
vorable consideration of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY ON PANAMA HATS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it had also 
been our intention today to ask unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3781) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide a uniform rate of 
duty for certain headwear, which was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This matter is 
somewhat related to the situation involv- 
ing polished steel sheets in that the ac- 
tion contemplated in the bill is also in- 
volved in the Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962 and hence in the tariff classifica- 
tion and simplification program present- 
ly being negotiated by the President. 
But, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kinc] called my attention to the fact 
earlier in the week that if this bill were 
called up today, he would have to, on 
this occasion, object to its passage. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we are not call- 
ing the bill up today. 


REACTION TO FAILURE TO EX- 
TEND PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on previ- 
ous occasions I have described the seri- 
ous chain reaction which was set in 
motion when this House decided not to 
extend Public Law 78. A tremendously 
adverse impact has been created on more 
citizens than the few farmers who em- 
ploy bracero labor. This includes busi- 
nessmen, as well as industrial and union 
laborers. Each day I receive letters 
which describe this adverse economic im- 
pact which is resulting from the recent 
defeat of the bracero program. 

The latest letter came from Mr. Clin- 
ton Eastwood, general sales manager of 
Container Corp. of America, which I sub- 
mit for the attention of my colleagues, 

The letter referred to follows: 

CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 25, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES S. Gusser, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Gupser: We have just com- 
pleted an analysis of the apparent effect the 
recent decision by the House of Representa- 
tives, regarding the importation of Mexican 
laborers, known as “braceros,” will have on 
agriculture in California. 

Just looking at the strawberry farmer sit- 
uation in one little town of Gilroy, Calif., 
which has a population of approximately 
6,000 people, the effect will be quite drastic. 
They have in the past, during a short bulge 
in the season equal to approximately 3 
months, had as many as 3,400 to 3,500 bra- 
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cereos. If this labor is to be excluded and 
it were possible to replace them with Ameri- 
can labor, it would mean that some 3,200 
families would have to move into the Gilroy 
area, which would suddenly flood the town 
of Gilroy with approximately 9,000 people, 
which is, of course, 50 percent more than the 
existing population. These 9,000 new people 
would have an income only during the har- 
vest of strawberries, the rest of the year they 
would be on relief. 

It is certainly the desire of all to eliminate 
unemployment in this country but not com- 
pletely at the expense of upsetting our econ- 
omy and moving large numbers of families 
into certain specific areas, thereby throwing 
them all on relief during the major portion 
of the year. 

In addition to the above and looking at 
the State of California in its entirety, the 
strawberry industry alone is contributing to 
business the following: local field labor, over 
85% million; cartons and shipping crates, 
over $5 million; Railway Express charges, 
over $744 million; nursery plants, over $114 
million; fertilizers, over 83% million; con- 
tainers for freezing, over $2 million; sugar 
for freezing, over $2 million; and inplant 
labor, over $114 million. 

It is estimated that if the bracero-type 
laborer is not available for the short picking 
season, which is 3 to 5 months (depending 
on the area) the above economic advantage 
to our State in this one growing area will 
be practically cut in half, as it will put the 
California strawberry growers and shippers 
in an undesirable competitive situation with 
the rest of the country. It is expected that 
half of the California acreage would be 
plowed under. The results to an industry 
of this nature, I am sure would not be the 
desire of forward thinking politicians. A 
whole economy can be wrecked by careless 
government moves. A solution should be 
found first for gradual transition to mech- 
anisms before local labor should be em- 
ployed, rather than a sudden shock that 
would cut this particular industry in half. 

We have noted that some of the growers 
have already made moves into cooperative 
group organizations into Mexico. I am sure 
it is not your intention to move California 
agriculture down the coast—across the bor- 
der into Mexico—but this is what you will 
be accomplishing if you allow this sudden 
decision to stand. 

We here in the industry in California cer- 
tainly are against any such proposal and 
hope that you will, as our representative, co- 
operate to obtain an extension to Public 
Law 78, and solicit all the possible votes that 
you can from other areas. There are really 
only about 3 States that are affected, which 
makes 47 States, that don’t care and if the 
economy of California is hurt—that’s fine 
with them—their business will increase 
which will allow them to undercut us. 

This is not so catastrophic to our company 
as we have a Mexican-affiliated company and 
if our California growers decide to move to 
Mexico, we can certainly follow them. As 
a matter of fact, some have already asked us 
to send specifications for our product, which 
is shipping containers, to our Mexican plant, 
so that we will be in a position to supply 
this material in that area. Although it 
would help our Mexican plant, we are 
“American first” and would like to fight any 
move that drives citizens out of the country 
in order to continue being progressive in 
their own particular fields. 

Please study this situation on behalf of 
all of us in the industry and do all possible 
to obtain an extension. 

Thanking you for your efforts in our be- 
half. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLINTON EASTWOOD, 
General Sales Manager. 

P.S.—This same situation applies to many 

other California farm products. 
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HEARINGS ON BROADCAST 
EDITORIALIZING 


Mr, ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today issuing a statement regard- 
ing the format and general objectives to 
be pursued in a hearing on broadcast 
editorializing. This hearing will begin 
Monday, July 15, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest mani- 
fested in this matter by the public, the 
broadcasting industry, and Members of 
Congress, I wish to call to the attention 
of the House the opportunity our col- 
leagues will have to present testimony 
and statements concerning the practice 
of radio and television editorialization 
as they have observed it. A copy of the 
statement I have issued today will be 
distributed to each Member of the 
House. It is as follows: 

Congressman WALTER ROGERS of Texas, 
chair of the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions and Power of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, an- 
nounced today the format and general ob- 
jectives of subcommittee hearings g 
July 15 into editorializinug practices of radio 
and television broadcast stations. 

Congressman Rocers said that officials of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
representatives of broadcast industry groups 
and broadcast networks and stations, private 
citizens, and Members of Congress are ex- 
pected to present voluntary testimony and 
statements during the hearings. Congress- 
man Rocers said that the length of the 
hearings would be determined by the extent 
of testimony to be received from persons who 
appear. 

The Congressman said that the need for a 
careful evaluation of broadcast editorializ- 
ing practices became apparent during re- 
cent hearings conducted by the subcommit- 
tee on a bill to suspend for the 1964 
presidential and vice presidential election 
campaign the provisions of section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934. The suspen- 
sion of the “equal time” requirement set 
forth in section 315, as applied to presiden- 
tial and vice presidential candidates, was 
approved June 19 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the subcommittee hear- 
ings on this matter, some Members of Con- 
gress declared that in their opinion the re- 
straint imposed by section 315 was being at 
times circumvented by programs devoted to 
an editorial expression of views held by 
broadcast licensees, 

In some instances, it was argued, candi- 
dates for political office have become so 
clearly identified with specific political is- 
sues that an endorsement or criticism of the 
issues themselves constituted an endorse- 
ment or criticism of specific candidates. 

On June 1, 1949, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission adopted a report modify- 
ing its position on the matter of broadcast 
editorializing. The Commission had received 
testimony from 49 witnesses representing the 
broadcasting industry and various interested 
organizations and members of the public. 
In addition, written statements of their po- 
sition on the matter were placed in the rec- 
ord by 21 persons and organizations who 
were unable to appear and testify in person. 
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The report issued by the Commission es- 
tablished the guidelines under which broad- 
casters have exercised the editorlalizing privi- 
lege to this date. The Commission declared 
in its réport that “under the American 
system of broadcasting, the individual H- 
censees of radio stations have the responsi- 
bility for determining the specific program 
material to be broadcast over their stations. 
This choice, however, must be exercised in 
a manner consistent with the basic policy of 
the Congress that radio be maintained as a 
medium of free speech for the general public 
as a whole rather than as an outlet for the 
purely personal or private interest of the 
licensee. This requires that licensees devote 
a reasonable percentage of their broadcasting 
time to the discussion of public issues of 
interest in the community served by their 
stations and that such programs be designed 
so that the public has a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to hear different opposing positions 
on the public issues or interest and impor- 
tance in the community.” 

The Commission report also declared: Li- 
censee editorialization is but one aspect of 
freedom of expression by means of radio. 
Only insofar as it is exercised in conformity 
with the paramount right of the public to 
hear a reasonably balanced presentation of 

responsible 


to be consistent with the licensee’s duty to 
operate in the public interest. For the li- 
censee is a trustee impressed with the duty 
of preserving for the public generally radio 
as a medium of free expression and fair 


presentation.” 

Rocers said that the ques- 
tions involved in the subcommittee hearing 
include: (1) Whether the policy lines estab- 
lished in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission report of 1949 are being sufficiently 
respected by broadcast licensees, (2) Whether 
this is the proper policy to be established by 
the Government of the United States, and 
(3) Whether some additional safeguards 
should be established through legislation to 
insure that licensees fulfill their public obli- 
gation. 

Congressman Rocers noted that since the 
earliest days of radio the public responsibili- 
ties of broadcasters have been defined by 
the Congress, by policies established by regu- 
latory authority, and by court decisions. He 
said that in 1924 the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, whose department 
was the regulatory body for radio broad- 
casters, made a statement that has since 
generally reflected the Government’s posi- 
tion regarding broadcast responsibility. Mr. 
Hoover said: “Radio communication is not 
to be considered merely a business carried on 
for private gain, for private advertising, or 
for entertainment of the curious. It is a 
public concern impressed with the public 
trust, to be considered primarily from the 
standpoint of public interest to the same 
extent and upon the basis of the same gen- 
eral principles as our other public utilities.” 

Congressman Rocers observed that the 
broadcast licensee is “a trustee of public 
property—specifically the airwaves carrying 
the signals emanating from his transmitter— 
and must be responsible to that trusteeship.” 

The chairman said the subcommittee is ex- 
pected to consider such specific proposals as 
may have been introduced by that time for 
correcting alleged abuses in existing broad- 
cast editorialization. But he emphasized 
that among major purposes served by the 
hearings will be an essential review of exist- 
ing practices so that progress can be made 
in providing guidelines both for the protec- 
tion of the broadcaster and the public, 

“One of the difficulties in dealing with 
the question of broadcast editorializing is a 
tendency to generalize,” Congressman 
Rocers said. “An editorial supporting the 
Community Chest is one thing; an editorial 
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supporting or opposing a political candidate 
is quite another. In still another category 
are those editorials expressing positions on 
hotly contested political issues. 

“These hearings may show that in estab- 
lishing safeguards against abuses it would 
be necessary to differentiate among the types 
of editorials,” the subcommittee chairman 
said. 

Con; Rocers said it would be the 
function of the subcommittee to establish 
for the record the varieties of editorial activ- 
ity being practiced by American broadcast- 
ers and the procedures followed by their sta- 
tions in soliciting or permitting an airing of 
views contrary to their own. 

The Congressman said he hoped testimony 
and statements submitted to the subcom- 
mittee would be sufficiently specific to be 
helpful in making these determinations. 

“I hope that broadcasters who engage ex- 
tensively in editorializing will come forward 
to testify or submit statements so that the 
Congress can learn the nature of their ac- 
tivity and the public response to it,” Con- 
gressman ROGERS said. 


As many Members of Congress as can 
be accommodated will be heard on the 
opening day of the hearings. 

A further announcement will be made 
as to the order in which other witnesses 
will appear before the subcommittee, 
Congressman Rocerrs said. 


THE NATION’S CAPITOL: AFTER 
THE EAST FRONT, THE WEST 
FRONT 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body yesterday passed, with amend- 
ments, H.R. 6868, the legislative appro- 
priations bill, 1964, which had earlier 
been acted on by this body. An impor- 
tant amendment inserted by the other 
body repeals the permanent contract 
authorization which was apparently 
granted to the Architect of the Capitol 
for the “extension of the Capitol” in 84th 
Congress, Public Law 242, the Legislative 
Appropriations Act, 1956, and requires 
specific appropriation in a future Legis- 
lative Appropriation Act before the Cap- 
itol Architect may proceed with the so- 
called west front extension of the 
Capitol. 

The language of the amendment 
reads: 

Provided, That the proviso to the para- 
graph entitled “extension of the Capitol” in 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “and 
to obligate the additional sums herein 
authorized prior to the actual appropriation 
thereof.” 


This is an excellent amendment. 
Without it, the cherished Capitol of all 
the people of the United States could be 
radically altered without their elected 
Representatives having a chance to con- 
sider, debate, and decide what was being 
done. 

The amendment will assure that the 
orderly process of parliamentary govern- 
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ment is applied to the question of the 
future of our Capitol. It will assure that 


the collective judgment of Senators and 
Representatives is focused on the need 
to change our Capitol, and the ways of 
accomplishing that change. It will 
eliminate the recrimination and mischief 
that will inevitably flow from a realiza- 
tion that our Capitol is being radically 
altered without the mind of Congress 
ever having been applied to it. 

Accordingly, I urge that the conferees 
from this body accept the Senate amend- 
ment, and that this House then give its 
ringing approval to the legislative ap- 
propriations bill, 1964, with that amend- 
ment, 

Second, I urge that the Commission 
for Extension of the U.S. Capitol com- 
posed of the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, the minority lead- 
er of the Senate, the minority leader of 
the House, and the Architect of the 
Capitol—prior to requesting a specific 
appropriation relating to the west front 
of the Capitol in the future, ask that the 
American Institute of Architects ap- 
point a committee of distinguished archi- 
tects to give an advisory opinion on such 
a major alteration of the Capitol as the 
proposed west front extension. On the 
basis of such a request from the Commis- 
sion for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
and in light of the recommendations of 
such a committee of ed and 
independent architects, the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees could 
then make solid recommendations for 
future action and appropriation to their 
respective bodies. The matter can then 
be debated on the floors of Congress on 
the basis of a real sandstone-and-marble 
structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed not only many 
of the substantive changes made in the 
east front of the Capitol, but the way 
in which those changes were made. I 
had my say on this 6 years ago—see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 
11, pages 14622-14626. I shall not repeat 
here the detailed story of my distress at 
the east front extension. 

But, in essence, tearing down the his- 
toric sandstone front of the Capitol and 
copying it in marble 32 feet and 6 inches 
to the east radically altered one of the 
most striking masterpieces of our na- 
tional architecture. The wondrous way 
in which the dome seemed to cascade 
down to the columns of the facade is no 
more. The charming framing of the 
east front by the House and Senate wings 
has been substantially disturbed. The 
fine court between the two wings has 
been cut in half. 

It has been proposed by consultants 
on the extension of the Capitol, and sug- 
gested by the Architect of the Capitol, 
that the House and Senate wings be ex- 
tended 32 feet and 6 inches each to re- 
store the enframing relationship. What 
costs and concurrent esthetic disadvan- 
tages lurk behind this proposal may 
readily be imagined by all who have 
noted the extraordinary costs, monetary 
and esthetic, of recent construction on 
Capitol Hill. 
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Nor was the legislative history of the 
east front extension such as to give the 
public confidence that the Congress knew 
what it was doing when it OK’d the 
project. There were no public hearings 
on the extension in either body. There 
was no debate on the floor. When, be- 
latedly, Members of Congress, promi- 
nent architects, and countless citizens 
spoke out against the proposed east front 
extension, they did so in the face of a 
statutory fait accompli. It proved im- 
possible to undo a decision already taken, 
to which powerful interests had com- 
mitted themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not cite these facts 
to renew an old controversy, but rather 
to prevent a new one. 

With the east front project complete, 
the attention of the Architect is turning 
again to the west front. 

In testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Appropriations 
on May 17, Mr. Stewart said: 

The rate of deterioration or movement on 
the west side has not been lessened in any 
way since the work on the east front was 
done. I would say that now that the east 
front wall has been anchored, and due to 
oscillation of the dome, the transfer of the 
thrust from one arch to another which is 
practically impossible to determine has ag- 
gravated the condition.* * * Now, there may 
occur one day a ground tremor, which could 
cause the arch to fall * * *. I look at it this 
way, that the real danger comes from a tre- 
mor of any description, and nobody can tell 
what would happen. We have bulges in the 
walls and we have cracks in the walls and 
in the absence of any bond in the masonry, 
I would not dare to prophesy * * *. I am 
convinced that we ought to do something 
about the west front soon. * * * On the west 
side, if the west extension goes through as 
we propose we will add 4½ acres more (gross 
floor space). * * * In our studies of this 
project, we have made arrangements for a 
1,300 seating capacity cafeteria overlooking 
the Mall. Also there would be a few small 
dining rooms. Our studies reveal 
that our plans meet the approval of compe- 
tent architects and engineers. 


Mr. Campioli, the Assistant Architect, 
estimated the cost of the west front ex- 
tension at $20 million. 

This testimony by the Architect shows 
two things very clearly: 

First. There is need for some work on 
the deteriorating west front. 

Second. There are plans, apparently 
rather detailed and well advanced, for 
a project that would materially change 
and extend the west front. 

Mr. Stewart’s testimony did not make 
it clear what kinship the plans now in 
process have to the so-called scheme 
C contained in the Extension of the 
Capitol Report of August, 1957. Mr. 
Stewart said then: 

In view of the fact that the extension of 
the east-central front under scheme B 
will provide only 44,930 square feet of addi- 
tional space out of a total of 139,250 square 
feet of additional space required, the asso- 
ciate architects studied the advisability of 
making extensions on the west side of the 
Capitol to provide the additional needed 
space. i 

There have been no additions to the 
Capitol since construction of the terraces 
in 1884-92. With the vast growth that has 
occurred in the Nation, the National Capital, 
and the work of the Congress since that 
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time, adequate relief from existing defi- 
ciencies in office, committee and other facil- 
ities cannot be provided simply through the 
extension of the east front. 

It is proposed to extend the basement 
story of the west-central portion of the 
Capitol, across the courtyards, to the west 
terrace structure. It is also proposed to 
partially extend the west terrace structure 
and to relocate the west steps and ap- 
proaches. It is further proposed to extend 
the original north and south wings of the 
west-central portion of the Capitol, and the 
House and Senate connections, by erection 
of additions to these portions of the central 
structure, from the first floor to the attic 
floor, inclusive; also, to enlarge the west 
portico. 

The new extensions would be constructed 
of marble on a base of granite, in keeping 
with the Senate and House wings. 

As the west-central section between the 
original north and south wings would be 
retained in its present location, from the 
first floor level up, the present sandstone 
facing of this portion of the building would 
be replaced with marble. 

The proposed additions to the 
north and south wings will not extend 
westward beyond the undisturbed central 
portion between the wings. 

Extension of the west front will provide 
the following or comparable additional 
space: 55 office rooms and 8 committee 
rooms with anterooms (or, in lieu thereof, 
79 office rooms); 2 document rooms; 7 stor- 
age rooms; increased accommodations for 
the Senate library; and increased accom- 
modations for the Senate and House res- 
taurants. 

Scheme C provides not only additional 
office, committee and other related space, 
but also provides private unbroken circula- 
tion on each floor, from end to end of the 
building, for Members of Congress; more 
efficient underground service to the build- 
ing and the kitchens; and a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of mechanical 
transportation to the floors of the House 
and Senate Chambers. 

Under Scheme C, it is proposed to install 
in the west side of the Capitol, two elevators 
and an ascending and descending escalator 
in the extended House connection; and two 
elevators and an ascending and descending 
escalator in the central portion west of the 
rotunda. In addition, two service elevators 
are to be provided—one for the House and 
one for the Senate. 

Under Scheme C, it is proposed to relo- 
cate the House and Senate restaurant facil- 
ities to the west terrace; and to provide, in 
lieu of present accommodations, Senate res- 
taurant dining facilities with seating accom- 
modations for 330 persons; House restaurant 
dining facilities with 440 seating accommo- 
dations; and joint restaurant facilities for 
535 employees and visitors—a grand total 
of seating accommodations for 1,305 persons. 
This compares with present total seating 
accommodations for 622 persons. 

The new restaurant facilities will be pro- 
vided by relocating the west-central steps 
from their present position to a position on 
the axis of the House and Senate connections 
and by extending to the line of the relocated 
steps the central marble section of the ter- 
race, already provided with windows, and 
relocating the restaurant in this part of the 
terrace structure. Relocation of the restau- 
rant in this section of the terrace will pro- 
vide diners with an outlook over the Mall. 

The interior arrangements proposed are 
subject to further study and the subdivisions 
are indicated merely as a possible guide to 
the use of the space. The architects realize 
that assignment of space in the Capitol can 
only be accomplished by the Congress 
through its officers and committees. When a 
final scheme is decided upon, the architects 
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would expect to work very closely with the 
Commission of Congress in charge of the 
project and the Architect of the Capitol, in 
order to arrive at the best subdivision of the 
interior to fulfill the requirements of 
the Senate, the House, and the public. 


This plan was then estimated to cost 
$16,625,000. 

Now, whatever the structural condition 
of the west front is—and it may be very 
bad—and whatever the plans for chang- 
ing the west front are—and they may be 
very good—Congress needs to have be- 
fore it a clear plan, endorsed by the 
Commission, and accompanied by the 
recommendations of outside consulting 
architects. 

The Capitol is preeminently the peo- 
ple’s building. More than any other 
building it serves as the symbol of our 
entire National Government. It has an 
unparalleled position as a shrine and 
museum. Yet it is still the center of the 
vital legislative processes of our great 
Nation. It is still, through happy acci- 
dents, a beautiful building. 

The people, who visit it by the thou- 
sands every day, have an extrao: 
interest in what is done to it. Therefore, 
the people should be able to consider, dis- 
cuss and inform their representatives of 
their views on changes in the Capitol. 
Every Member of Congress should have 
the opportunity to debate the proposed 
changes with the hope of actually influ- 
encing the course of events. Study and 
debate should take place before, not af- 
ter, a decision is made. 

Nowadays, outside consulting archi- 
tects are used for the most mundane 
commercial building. Surely the na- 
tional shrine deserves as much. 

Happily, the American Institute of 
Architects has repeatedly offered its 
services to the Congress to provide, as a 
contribution to the Nation, consulting 
architectural services on the Nation’s 
Capitol. The great majority of the Na- 
tion’s 16,000 practicing architects belong 
to the American Institute of Architects. 
The resolution adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects at its annual con- 
vention in June 1955 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., reads as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is currently considering a bill for the en- 
largement of the central section of the Na- 
tional Capitol in order to obtain additional 
committee rooms and a new dining room; 
and 

Whereas the proposed rebuilding will in- 
volve destruction of the original form and 
materials of the historic and original east 
facade of the central block as designed and 
erected by William Thornton, Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, and Charles Bulfinch, three 
of America’s most gifted and famed archi- 
tects; and 

Whereas the proposed rebuilding would de- 
stroy the authenticity and integrity of the 
Nation's best known historic monument, 
which has become the tangible symbol of 
national growth and struggle from early 
Republic to leader of the free world; and 

Whereas the provision of additional sery- 
ice facilities by such means constitutes an 
irresistible precedent for other denaturing 
alterations in the future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects, in convention assembled, register 
with the Congress its strongest opposition 
to the alterations of the external form of the 
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National Capitol and urge the Congress to 
preserve intact the authenticity and integrity 
of the Capitol as the Nation's greatest his- 
toric monument; and be it further 


unbiased architects who would advise as to 
how to obtain more space without sacrificing 
these priceless historic values. 


This generous offer from the American 
Institute of Architects is still good. I 
hope that the Commission will accept it. 
Back in 1956 and 1957, the Commis- 
sion appointed as consulting architects 
on the east front extension four dis- 
tinguished architects: Arthur Brown of 
San Francisco; Henry R. Schepley of 
Boston; John F. Harbeson of Philadel- 
phia; and Gilmore D. Clarke of New 
York. Mr. Brown and Mr. Schepley have 
since died. Mr. Harbeson and Mr. Clarke 
are no longer available as outside con- 
sultants, since they have since been re- 
tained by the Capitol Architect, Mr. 
Harbeson as Associate Architect of the 
Rayburn Office Building, Mr. Clarke as 
Landscape Architect of the east front. 


representatives to consider the future of 
their most highly prized building, we can 
be much more certain that the solution 
finally adopted will make this great 
— more beautiful and useful, not 
ess. 


THE HONORABLE AL F. GORMAN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am filled with a deep emotion. 
I have just learned, belatedly, of the 
death of the Honorable Al F. Gorman. 
For many years, as an assistant corpo- 
ration counsel, he had represented the 
interests of Chicago at the biennial ses- 
py of the State legislature at Spring- 

e 

During the long period of his service 
much legislation essential to the expand- 
ing growth of Chicago was enacted. 
This included enabling legislation to 
permit an orderly reorganization of Chi- 
eago’s bankrupt local traction system. 
The influence of Al Gorman, his wide 
knowledge of urban needs and of mu- 
nicipal law, and the respect and affec- 
tion in which he was held by the mem- 
bers of the general assembly, enabled 
him to make a contribution to the city 
of his birth and of his love the lasting 
benefit of which it is impossible to over- 
state. He was a great American in every 
sense. 

My friendship with Al Gorman began 
when he, 37, handsome, dynamic, lov- 
able, was the minority leader in the 
State Senate of Hlinois over which I had 
the honor to preside. I have lost a close 
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and beloved friend, the city of Chicago 
a native son who gave the full measure 
of his great ability and his dedication to 
her interest. Long will he be remem- 


VOTE EQUALIZATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MATHIAS] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, within 


tives, will probably be subjected to hu- 
miliation at the hands of the Supreme 
Court. The humiliation will be all the 
more mortifying because it will be largely 
deserved. I refer, of course, to the prob- 
lem of equitable representation in this 
House for every American citizen. 

The Supreme Court recently noted 
“probable ” in cases 
dealing with the subject of legislative 
apportionment—WMCA, Inc. against 
Simon, Wesberry against Sanders, Mary- 
land Committee for Pair Representation 


circumstances I would consider it inap- 
propriate to comment on cases pending 
in the Supreme Court, or any other 
court, but in this instance the Congress 
has not only a special interest but a spe- 
cial responsibility. Im the hope that 
Congress may set its own House in order 
before there is occasion for judicial ac- 
tion I am taking this opportunity to 
speak out. 

Any question of the propriety of con- 
gressional districts is originally within 
the prerogative of the States and the 
Congress, not the judiciary. It raises 
the issue of separation of powers between 
coequal branches of the Government. 
Though the Supreme Court has not yet 
clearly so ruled, there seem to be indica- 
tions of the Court's inclination to invade 
this area. In the past year four of the 
present members of the Supreme Court 
expressed, by way of dicta, their belief 
that the Federal courts have jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of congressional 
districting and that the issue presented 
in such a case would not be a nonjusti- 
ciable political question. Three of the 
remaining Justices have not yet made 
known their views on the question. 

In fairness to the Congress, it oe 
be remembered that under existing la 
the fair distribution of seats in the House 
of Representatives among the several 
States is already guaranteed. With im- 
partial regularity the House proceeds 
every 10 years to add to the representa- 
tion of fast-growing States and subtract- 
ing from that of the slower ones in ac- 
cordance with the impersonal dictates 
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view of this past record of accomplish- 
ment the House should be willing to com- 
plete the job by providing for equal rep- 
resentation within the States as well as 
among the States. 

There is no question that the Congress 
has the constitutional power to make this 
reform. Article I, section 4, of the Con- 
— wre of the United States provides 


The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for * * * tatives shall be 
prescribed in each State * * * but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations. 


This power has, however, been exer- 
cised sparingly by the Congress during 
the entire life of the Republic, and as a 
practical matter the subject has been 
regulated by the States. 

For my own part, I wish that equitable 
representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be provided now by the 
action of the States. In my State many 
citizens have been urging the Governor 
and the general assembly to support and 
enact a new plan for congressional dis- 
triets that recognizes the facts of life. 
To date, I regret to say that no such 
action has been taken. Indeed, the 
studied indifference of local officials in 
a number of States to this problem has 
been so obvious as to lead one to despair 
of any timely State remedy. 

As long as there was any chance that 
the States would act to preserve this 
traditional area of State legislative ac- 
tivity, I was reluctant to propose that 
the Federal Government should assume 
yet another role in American political 
life. As I have said, it now appears that 
there is no such likelihood. For exam- 
ple, in Maryland two inequitable plans 
for congressional districting have been 
rejected by the people under the refer- 
endum process. Notwithstanding this 
exhibition of public disapproval, the 
State authorities have already repeated 
the error and have shown no promise of 
any intention to adopt any other course. 

Basically, the principal responsibility 
for the inequities that exist lie with the 
various State legislatures. Instead of 
making the periodic districting adjust- 
ments in response to population changes, 
far too many States have frustrated the 
fundamental principle of equality of rep- 
resentation—either through laziness or 
purposeful design. Many States are 
guilty of the usual abuses; gerryman 
dering or the carving of "mordinately 
drawn district lines, the packing of sin- 
gle districts with opposition party voters 
in order to make surrounding districts 
safer for one’s own candidates, and, in 
general, doing whatever possible to give 
the greatest political advantage to the 
party controlling the State legislature. 

Through the years, the States have 
been allowed practically unbounded 
freedom in establishing congressional 
districts, but the tragic results seen to- 
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day leave no doubt that such responsi- 
bility can no longer be left to their un- 
controlled discretion. Even among the 
22 States which have redistricted since 
the 1960 census, 12 still contain from 1 
to 9 districts which vary by more than 
20 percent, greater or smaller, from the 
State’s average district population. 

Under these circumstances, I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the time has now come when the Con- 
gress must act. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that unless the Con- 
gress acts prompily, its prerogative to 
act in its own way may, without pre- 
judging the cases, be preempted by the 
action of a coordinate branch of the 
Federal Government. 

I have, therefore, today introduced a 
bill intended to promote fair representa- 
tion of every American citizen in the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Historically, the House of Representa- 
tives was intended to be the, “grand de- 
pository of the democratic principle,” in 
that it embodied the symbol of equality 
of representation in our Federal Govern- 
ment. Even its name was chosen to be 
descriptive of its intended nature. Un- 
fortunately, however, the increasing 
problem of malportionment of congres- 
sional districts reveals a great divergence 
from the original goal of true representa- 
tion. 

Under the Constitution, article I, sec- 
tion 2 provides: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed, The actual enumeration shall be 
made within 3 years after the first meeting 
of the Congress * * * and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years. 


Clearly, the Constitution calls for the 
apportionment of Representatives based 
upon the popular census. However, even 
a cursory examination of the census fig- 
ures, as applied to the congressional dis- 
tricts within each State, reveals the 
widespread inequality between the popu- 
lation segments represented by the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Though relative equality of popula- 
tion among the districts is not specifi- 
cally prescribed by the Constitution, its 
ideal is practically basic to our concept 
of American democratic government. 
Precise equality of representation is im- 
practical, if not impossible, but I do urge 
a reform which would bring about a 
much greater degree of equality than 
exists in many States today. I am con- 
vinced that Congress must take action 
now to solve this problem. 

Employing what I consider to be the 
very liberal standard of a 20-percent 
maximum variation above or below the 
average population of the districts with- 
in a given State, I would like to cite just 
a few examples where this maximum is 
now exceeded. Disproportionate rep- 
resentation may be seen in Arizona where 
two of the three districts vary from the 
State average by more than 52 percent. 
In California eight districts exceed or 
fall short of the State average by 20 per- 
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cent, one doing so by 42.4 percent. Two 
of Colorado’s four seats are malpor- 
tioned, one being 49 percent larger and 
one 55 percent smaller than the average. 
The Fifth District of Georgia contains 
108 percent more people than that State’s 
average. In my own State of Maryland, 
our districts vary in population from 37 
percent fewer to 83 percent more than 
the average. My own district happens to 
contain 57 percent more. In 11 outsized 
Michigan districts, the fluctuation runs 
from 59 percent under to 84 percent over 
the average. And in Texas 16 districts 
exceeded the 20 percent variation, the 
smallest being 50 percent underpopulated 
to the largest containing a staggering 118 
percent overpopulation. I could go on 
and on, but these are typical of the situa- 
tions which I hope may soon be 
alleviated. Make no mistake, I do not 
intend to score the opposing political 
party for the creation of these conditions. 
Obviously, from the examples I have 
given, both parties are responsible, 
though to differing degrees. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I shall submit 
more detailed statistics on this point. 

With a view toward ameliorating these 
conditions, I have introduced a bill which 
will lend guidance to the State legisla- 
tures in their establishment of congres- 
sional districts so that we may more 
nearly approach our goal of a truly rep- 
resentative House. In brief, the bill pro- 
vides that in the 89th and subsequent 
Congresses, no congressional district in 
any State shall contain a number of 
persons more than 20 percent greater or 
less than the average obtained by divid- 
ing the population of the State, as deter- 
mined by the most recent decennial 
census, by whichever is the smaller—the 
number of representatives to which such 
State is entitled, or the number of dis- 
tricts then prescribed by the law of such 
State. Unless or until representatives 
are elected from conforming districts, all 
representatives from that State shall be 
elected from the State at large in sub- 
sequent general elections until all the 
districts within the State have been con- 
formed. 

I am fully aware of the problems that 
must be faced in enacting such a law, 
including the distastefulness of imposing 
limits upon State discretion in congres- 
sional districting. Yet I find no alterna- 
tive to advocating such a measure in view 
of the lack of initiative by the States to 
eliminate the existing disproportionate- 
ness. Being hopeful that the legislatures 
will exhibit sound leadership in drawing 
new district boundaries, I have inten- 
tionally not included in my bill the 
formerly required qualities of compact- 
ness and contiguity of territory. Al- 
though many present abuses must be 
eliminated, I believe the geographic plot- 
ting of the districts should be done by 
each legislature in response to the unique 
circumstances which exist within that 
particular State. I trust there will be no 
long continuation of malformed districts 
which might necessitate further congres- 
sional pronouncement. 

Certainly, the passage of this bill will 
be difficult, for it will be opposed by the 
States which will be forced to reorganize. 
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Enactment will certainly require a true 
display of statemanship. 

There are those among us who would 
restrain the Congress from taking action 
now in solution of this situation, hope- 
ful that recent court-decisions and the 
multitude of lawsuits which they have 
spawned will shortly force State redis- 
tricting; that is, redistricting by the 
State in response to court order, or re- 
districting by judicial decree. I take 
issue with this position; Congress has al- 
ready waited too long to provide a fair 
and equitable solution to the problems of 
apportionment and redistricting which 
now exist. I urge your most serious con- 
sideration of this proposal and your sup- 
port in its enactment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following tabulation: 
TABULATION OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

WHOSE POPULATIONS VARY SIGNIFICANTLY 

From THEIR STATE AVERAGES 

Part I of this tabulation lists the 235 dis- 
tricts which vary from their respective State 
averages by 10 percent or more, the amount 
of variation, the party of the present repre- 
sentative from each, the party totals for each 
State, and the national party totals (91 
Republican, 144 Democratic). Part II gives 
the same information for districts which 
vary by 15 percent or more (172: 65 Republi- 
can, 107 Democratic). Part III deals simi- 
larly with districts which vary 20 percent or 
more (125: 48 Republican, 77 Democratic). 

The districts in part I represent 54 percent 
of the total in the House of Representatives. 
The group in part II is 39.5 percent of the 
House; that in part II is 28.7 percent. 

Table I, below, compares the percentage of 
all presently held Democratic and Republi- 
can seats in the House of Representatives 
with the Democratic and Republican per- 
centage of seats in the districts varying by 
more than 10 percent, 15 percent, and 20 
percent from the State averages. Table II 
makes the same sort of comparison, except 
that it is confined to congressional districts 
the population of which is 10 percent or 
more larger than the State averages. Table 
III does the same for districts the population 
of which is 10 percent or more smaller than 
the State averages. 
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2. CALIFORNIA 
Republican, 2,401,053; 47.4 percent. 
Democrat, 2,665,151. 
Republican, 13; 34.2 percent. 
Democrat, 25. 

- 3. COLORADO 
Republican, 313,201; 52.7 percent, 
Democrat, 283,097. 

Republican, 2; 50 percent. 
Democrat, 2. 

4. CONNECTICUT 
Republican, 472,538; 46 percent. 
Democrat, 556,017. 

Republican, 1; 20 percent. 
Democrat, 4. 
5. FLORIDA 
Republican, 345,211; 40.1 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 
Democrat, 514,487 (does not include votes 
of two uncontested seats). 
Republican, 2; 16.7 percent (20 percent of 
contested seats). 
Democrat, 10. 
6. IDAHO 
Republican, 119,905; 47.7 percent. 
Democrat, 134,763. 
Republican, none. 
Democrat, 2. 
7. ILLINOIS 
Republican, 1,688,897; 50.3 percent. 
Democrat, 1,670,544. 
Republican, 12; 50 percent. 
Democrat, 12. 
8. INDIANA 
Republican, 882,684; 52 percent. 
Democrat, 816,826. 
Republican, 7; 63.6 percent. 
Democrat, 4. 
9. KANSAS 
Republican, 371,739; 60 percent. 
Democrat, 248,287. 
Republican, 5; 100 percent. 
Democrat, none. 
10. KENTUCKY 


Republican, 190,914; 47.2 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 
Democrat, 211,463 (does not include votes 
of four uncontested seats). 
Republican, 1; 14.3 percent (33.3 percent 
of contested seats). 
Democrat, 6. 
11. MARYLAND 
Republican, 315,999; 46.8 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 
Democrat, 359,777 (does not include votes 
of 1 uncontested seat). 
Republican, 2; 28.6 percent (33.3 of con- 
tested seats). 
Democrat, 5. 
12. MICHIGAN 
Republican, 1,346,872, 48.9 percent. 
Democrat, 1,406,234. 
Republican, 11, 61.1 percent. 
Democrat, 7. 
13. MISSOURI 
Republican, 498,523, 43.6 percent. 
Democrat, 643,386. 
Republican, 2, 20 percent. 
Democrat, 8. 
14. MONTANA 
Republican, 117,930, 49.9 percent. 
Democrat, 118,891. 
Republican, 1, 50 percent. 
Democrat, 1. 
15. NEW JERSEY 
Republican, 960,202, 49.3 percent. 
Democrat, 985,729. 
Republican, 8, 53.3 percent. 
Democrat, 7. 
16. NEW YORK 
Republican, 2,646,195, 48.3 percent. 


Democrat, 2,830,288 (includes Liberal Party 
vote). 
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Republican, 21, 51.2 percent. 

Democrat, 20. 

17. NORTH CAROLINA 

Republican, 255,649, 45.5 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 

Democrat, 307,311 (does not include votes 
of three uncontested seats). 

Republican, 2, 22.2 percent (33.3 percent of 
contested seats). 

Democrat, 9. 

18. OHIO 

Republican, 1,673,765, 55.7 percent. 

Democrat, 1,327,346. 

Republican, 17, 73.9 percent. 

Democrat, 6. 

19, OKLAHOMA 

Republican, 242,793, 48.4 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 

Democrat, 259,869 (does not include votes 
of two uncontested seats). 

Republican, 1, 16.7 percent (25 percent 
of contested seats). 

Democrat, 5. 

20. OREGON 

Republican, 286,938, 45.8 percent. 

Democrat, 339,247. 

Republican, 1, 25 percent. 

Democrat, 3. 

21. PENNSYLVANIA 

Republican, 2,164,077; 50.9 percent. 

Democrat, 2,090,728. 

Republican, 14; 51.9 percent. 

Democrat, 13. 

22. SOUTH DAKOTA 

Republican, 143,582; 60 percent. 

Democrat, 98,396. 

Republican, 2; 100 percent. 

Democrat, none. 

23. TENNESSEE 

Republican, 215,725; 43.5 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 

Democrat, 281,379 (does not include votes 
of one uncontested seat and one seat un- 
reported, but does include votes of one con- 
servative Democrat who ran as an Inde- 
pendent). 

Republican, 3; 33.3 percent (37.5 percent 
of contested seats). 

Democrat, 6. 

24. TEXAS 

Republican, 481,792; 38.6 percent. 

Democrat, 768,016 (does not include vote 
of four uncontested seats). 

Republican, 2; 91.1 percent (11.8 percent 
of contested seats) . 

Democrat, 20. 

25. UTAH 

Republican, 166,999; 52.7 percent. 

Democrat, 150,089. 

Republican, 2; 100 percent. 

Democrat, none. 

26. VIRGINIA 

Republican, 177,969; 49.7 percent (of con- 
tested seats). 

Democrat, 180,244 (does not include votes 
of four uncontested seats). 

Republican, 2; 20 percent (33.3 percent of 
contested seats). 

Democrat, 8. 

27. WASHINGTON 

Republican, 510,449; 61.3 percent. 

Democrat, 323,442. 

Republican, 6; 85.7 percent. 

Democrat, 1. 

28. WEST VIRGINIA 

Republican, 268,369; 44 percent. 

Democrat, 340,789. 

Republican, 1; 20 percent. 

Democrat, 4. 

29. WISCONSIN 

Republican, 613,254; 50.4 percent. 

Democrat, 604,203. 

Republican, 6; 60 percent. 

Democrat, 4. 
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[From Brookings Research Report No. 12] 
THE VALUE OF A VOTE IN CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


(In March 1962, the Supreme Court 
handed down a landmark decision in the 
case of Baker v. Carr, ruling for the first 
time that the courts have a responsibility 
to see that State legislative districts are 
reasonably equal in population. This re- 
search report—based on “Congressional Dis- 
tricting: The Issue of Equal Representation,” 
a new Brookings book by Prof. Andrew 
Hacker, of Cornell University—explores some 
implications of this decision and weighs the 
possibilities of reducing inequities in con- 
gressional districting in the 1960's. The 
findings and conclusions are those of the 
author and do not purport to represent the 
views of the Brookings Institution, its trus- 
tees, officers, or other staff members.) 

When Americans vote for Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives they are equal 
citizens in the eyes of the law—at least in 
theory. In fact, however, the votes they cast 
vary greatly in value; some are worth several 
times as much as others. 

The population of a congressional district— 
or, in other words, the number of neighbors 
with whom a citizen must share his Repre- 
sentative in Congress—principally deter- 
mines the weight of an individual’s vote. A 
voter living in a lightly populated district 
has a weightier vote—and, therefore, is over- 
represented—compared to a voter living in a 
heavily populated district who is under- 
represented. In Michigan, for example, the 
16th Congressional District has a population 
4% times that of the 12th District; yet 
each district has one Representative who has 
one vote in Congress. Indeed, in 21 of the 42 
States that have more than one congressional 
district, a vote in the smallest district is 
worth at least twice as much as a vote in the 
largest district in the same State. 

Especially significant is the fact that in- 
equities in representation have been increas- 
ing in recent years because of shifts in 
population and the reluctance of States to 
redistrict. Since World War II tens of mil- 
lions of Americans have left small towns and 
rural areas, moving to new jobs in urban 
centers. At the same time, there has been a 
corresponding exodus from the large cities 
into the rapidly growing suburbs. State 
legislatures have taken little notice of pat- 
terns of movement within their borders. 
Rural and small town lawmakers have con- 
tinued to maintain majorities in the legisla- 
tures, and have shown little concern for the 
needs of either the cities or the suburbs. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It is no easy task to identify an American 
tradition on legislative representation. 
There are precedents for unequal representa- 
tion dating back to the colonial assemblies, as 
well as precedents for equality. The Con- 
stitution indicates only that each State will 
be allotted a certain number of Representa- 
tives according to population; it does not 
require that the State be divided into dis- 
tricts, one for each Representative. The 
relevant portion of section 2 of article I 
provides: “Representatives * * * shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers.” The inter- 
pretation of many proponents of equality 
of representation is that just as the States 
are to be represented equally in the Senate 
so are individuals to be represented equally 
in the House; they argue that there would be 
little point in giving States Congressmen 
on the basis of population if the States did 
not redistribute Members of their delega- 
tions on the same basis. 

Opinions differ regarding the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution, but there is a 
good deal of evidence that those who framed 
and ratified the Constitution intended that 
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the House of Representatives have as its 
constituency a public in which the votes of 
all citizens were of equal weight. 

In the half century following ratification 
there was a marked tendeny toward greater 
political equality. Property qualifications 
for the vote disappeared, and during the 
1830's many new State constitutions were 
adopted and made subject to amendment by 
the voters. Elections of State officials, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
presidential electors were made by direct 
vote. The democratic die was cast before 
the Civil War; other discriminations were 
removed through the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 
19th amendments. While practice has lagged 
behind declared principles in many respects, 
the thrust of political development in the 
United States clearly has been toward polit- 
ical equality. 

COURT DECISIONS IN THE COLEGROVE CASES 


Several court cases of recent years have 
involved attempts to apply constitutional 
and political doctrines of equality to the 
practical issues of legislative districting. In 
1946 Kenneth Colegrove, a Northwestern 
University political scientist, brought suit 
against Governor Green, of Illinois, charging 
that a voter in the Fifth District of Illinois, 
which contained only 112,116 people, had 
voting power worth eight times as much as 
his own vote in the Seventh District, which 
had a population of 914,053. The resulting 
political handicap, he claimed, was a form 
of arbitrary discrimination. The Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled against 
Colegrove. Associate Justice Frankfurter, in 
his opinion for the four-man majority, said 
that the judicial branch should not decide 
questions so clearly political in character. 
He suggested either of two remedies: (1) In- 
voke the power of Congress to regulate by 
law the manner in which its own Members 
will be elected, or (2) persuade the State 
legislature to create constituencies of rela- 
tively equal size; in other words, use the 
legislative rather than the judicial process. 

The possibility of getting help from either 
of these sources appeared very slight, how- 
ever. No Congressman has ever been denied 
a seat because he was elected by an under- 
sized district, although many have obviously 
been so elected. As for the second alterna- 
tive, Colegrove discovered greater discrep- 
ancies in the population of Illinois legislative 
districts than there were in congressional dis- 
tricts in that State. One State senate dis- 
trict, for example, was 16 times as large as 
another. There was little chance that a 
State legislature, itself chosen from unequal 
districts, would be willing to create equal- 
sized congressional districts. 

In an effort to break this bottleneck Cole- 
grove filed a second suit, this time against the 
Secretary of State of Illinois, asking the 
Federal courts to order the Illinois Legisla- 
ture to redistrict itself more equitably. After 
an adverse judgment in a lower court, the 
Supreme Court of the United States refused 
to hear the case on the ground that the dis- 
tricting of State legislatures was outside its 
jurisdiction. 

THE REVERSAL: BAKER V. CARR 

On March 26, 1962, the Supreme Court re- 
versed an earlier stand and, by a vote of six 
to two, decided that legislative apportion- 
ment is a proper issue for Federal courts. 
The case, Baker v. Carr, was an outgrowth 
of an unsuccessful attempt to obtain relief 
by following the course recommended in the 
first Colegrove case. Sensing that the ju- 
diciary in 1962 might be more sympathetic to 
the problem of urban underrepresentation 
than it was in 1946, a group of citizens of 
Nashville, Tenn., took their case to the courts. 

The Supreme Court based its decision on 
the equal protection of the laws clause of the 
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14th amendment. Citizens of Tennessee 
who were underepresented in the State legis- 
lature could not have such equal protection 
because they did not have equal participa- 
tion in the selection of the lawmakers. 

After the decision, suits were soon filed in 
other States. Within 6 months about half of 
the States were involved in litigation growing 
out of Baker y. Carr. Existing State legisla- 
tive apportionments were invalidated or sub- 
stantially so in 14 States. Federal courts 
acted in five of these States: Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, and Oklahoma. 
State courts acted in nine states: Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Michigan, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Mississippi, Idaho, and Penn- 
sylvania. State constitutional provisions on 
legislative representation were held invalid 
as contrary to the 14th amendment in at 
least six States. More significant, the Court 
decisions were both effective and respected, 
and they encountered little opposition. 


GERRYMANDERING: VARIATIONS IN POLITICAL 
CARTOGRAPHY 


Existing inequalities are the result not 
only of population changes but also of gerry- 
mandering—the manipulation of district 
boundaries by the dominant party in the 
legislature to gain maximum voting advan- 
tage. There are several ways in which gerry- 
mandering may be carried out: 

Excess votes: Party A, the party in control 
of the legislature, may set up one or more 
districts in which candidates of party B, 
the opposition party, will be allowed to win. 
However, the votes going to party B in these 
districts will be far in excess of the margin 
required for victory; and party B’s candi- 
dates in other constituencies will be deprived 
of votes they might have otherwise put to 
good use. As a result, the proportion of 
seats won by the gerrymandering party will 
be greater than the proportion of votes cast 
for it. 

Wasted votes: Party A may create districts 
where its own candidates win by comfortable 
majorities. Thus, votes going to party B's 
candidates in these districts are wasted in 
that they are cast for candidates who ulti- 
mately lose. 

Through gerrymandering, therefore, party 
A will seek to maximize party B's excess and 
wasted votes and in so doing will increase 
the proportion of its own effective votes. 
Such strategies can be carried out effectively 
even if all congressional districts in a State 
are of equal size. However, party A can 
add to its gerrymandering gains if, in addi- 
tion, it draws unequal-sized districts and 
concentrates its voting support in small con- 
stituencies and that of party B in larger ones. 

Gerrymandering will doubtless persist, but 
equalization of district populations can at 
least set certain ground rules that will limit 
the impact of gerrymandering. 


UNEQUAL DISTRICTS: CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

A committee of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association has defined as “equitable” 
a district that has a population within a 
range of 85 to 115 percent of the State norm, 
the norm being the State’s total population 
divided by the number of districts it con- 
tains. In 1955, on the basis of this defini- 
tion, over half of the congressional districts 
were considered equitable, but within 5 years 
the number had dropped to 43 percent. 

Which Americans benefit and which suffer 
discrimination because of unequal represen- 
tation? A study of election returns over the 
decade of the 1950's indicates that equitable 
representation may be related to certain eco- 
nomic and political factors, but was more 
clearly related to a district’s urban, rural, or 
suburban characteristics. 

Urban districts were actually better repre- 
sented than is commonly believed—more 
than 60 percent of them in the equitable 
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range—because large cities have been losing 
population. 

A majority of the suburban voters, on the 
other hand, were underrepresented. Even 
when redistricting takes place after a census, 
the suburbs, with their rapidly growing pop- 
ulations, often lose out because of rural 
domination of State legislatures. 

Almost half of the rural districts were 
overrepresented, partly because they have 
been losing population, but chiefly because 
State legislatures deliberately gave full 
representation in Congress to combinations 
of rural counties that fell below the popu- 
lation norm. 

The midurban group of districts—which 
is the largest single group and which includes 
all districts that are not predominantly one 
or the other types—had a slightly greater 
share of underrepresented seats and a smaller 
share of overrepresented ones than either 
the urban districts or Congress as a whole. 

The problem of rural overrepresentation, 
then, is very great. Rural districts had 102 
Congressmen though their population would 
have entitled them to only 86. On the other 
hand, the suburbs are the most seriously 
underrepresented. Also strongly underrep- 
resented are urban Democrats in the South, 
where the rural interests retain virtually 
complete control of State legislatures. The 
conflict in congressional districting, there- 
fore, is primarily between two American mi- 
norities—the 36 million who live in rural 
areas and the 29 million suburbanites. 


REDISTRICTING AND THE 1960 CENSUS 


In the reapportionment following the 1960 
census, 9 States gained seats in the House 
of Representatives, 16 lost seats, while 25 
kept the same total. The 25 had gained in 
population between 1950 and 1960, but their 
rate of growth had only kept pace with the 
national rate. 

A State that loses seats as a result of re- 
apportionment must redistrict (or elect its 
Congressmen at large) simply because it has 
too many districts for its number of Con- 
gressmen. However, a State that gains or re- 
tains the same number of Representatives 
can do any one of three things: It can refuse 
to redistrict and elect any additional Con- 
gressmen at large. It can redistrict par- 
tially, keeping some old seats and creating 
new ones out of the remaining territory. Or 
it can draw up entirely new districts. 

Eighteen of the States that neither gained 
nor lost congressional seats in 1960 chose not 
to redistrict. In many cases this meant that 
population movements within the State were 
not reflected in the distribution of seats, 
and what is sometimes called a silent gerry- 
mander was the result. Four States which 
gained one or more Congressmen elected the 
added members on an at-large basis. In one 
or two cases, this was probably only a tem- 
porary expedient, and redistricting will take 
place before 1970. Of the States that gained 
or lost Congressmen, 11 changed the dis- 
tricts in only a portion of their territory. 
Taken as a whole, these States had more 
equitable districts than the States that did 
not redistrict at all. Only nine States ac- 
tually adjusted every one of their districts. 

Less than half the Members of the present 
House of Representatives are from newly 
created constituencies. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, 61.8 percent of the held- 
over districts are inequitable in size, though 
only 17.8 percent of the new districts are. 
The evidence indicates that if a State under- 
takes a complete redistricting program, it is 
likely to do so in an equitable manner. The 
problem is that so few States do a thorough- 
going job of redistricting after each census. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 
The Supreme Court has said that “gross 


disproportion of representation” in State 
legislatures must be eliminated, and it may 
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be only.a question of time before this prin- 
ciple will be applied to cases involving con- 
gressional districts, too. But reform will 
probably come slowly. 

There are three possible ways of achieving 
remedial action: 

Congressional action: No reform in dis- 
tricting should be expected from Congress 
chiefly because many Representatives now in 
Congress are elected, with little opposition, 
from small districts. They are not likely to 
push reforms that might jeopardize their 
political careers. Furthermore, if Congress 
passed a law requiring equitable districts, it 
would have to refuse to seat Members elected 
by inequitable ones, which would be an 
embarrassing step to take. Finally, many 
Congressmen continue to consider the crea- 
tion of districts as one of the “rights” of 
the several States and not within the prov- 
ince of the Federal Government. 

State action: While many States are being 
required to redistrict their own legislatures 
as a result of Baker v. Carr, the Supreme 
Court has been silent on congressional dis- 
tricts. There are no indications that the 
States will redistrict congressional seats until 
after the next census in 1970 unless they are 
compelled to do so. Not until the State 
legislatures themsleves are more truly repre- 
sentative and competitive will there be the 
kind of competition between ies and sec- 
tions that can result in equitable congres- 
sional districts. 

Judicial action: The Supreme Court in 
Baker v. Carr, which dealt only with State 
legislatures, made it clear that serious under- 
representation would no longer be tolerated. 
But as far as congressional representation is 
concerned, the Supreme Court’s decision that 
the courts would not enter the field of con- 
gressional districting (in Colegrove v. Green, 
1946) is still the law of the land. 

However, the Supreme Court will have an 
opportunity soon to rule again in this area 
in the case of Wesberry v. Vandiver. This 
case, Which was dismissed by a lower Federal 
court, deals with the size of congressional 
districts. A resident of the seriously under- 
represented Fifth Congressional District of 
Atlanta, Ga., sued Governor Vandiver in an 
effort to obtain more equitable representa- 
tion, asking that the State be compelled to 
redraw all districts so that each would be 
within 15 percent of the statewide norm. 


Summary of 413 congressional districts, 
held over and new, 88th Cong. (Seats at 
large omitted) 


Districts after 1960 equita- 


ble dis- 


HELD OVER DISTRICTS 


In unrestricted States (no 
seats or lost) 


(seats gained) 
Partially redistricted 
States. 


Total held over dis- 
— —— 


The Supreme Court may choose to reverse 
the lower court and order the Georgla Leg- 
islature to redistrict its congressional seats 
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or—the more likely choice—it 
may tell Wesberry that since the Georgia 
Legislature has been directed to make itself 
more representative, it may be expected in 
turn to make congressional districts more 
equitable. But districting reforms would 
not go into effect before the 1966 congres- 
sional elections, It is not clear how repre- 
sentative the new legislatures will be or 
whether their second chambers will support 
equitable districting. If residents of Geor- 
gia’s Fifth District do not obtain relief by 
legislative means, they will undoubtedly re- 
turn to the courts. 

The Atlanta case is a special one, however, 
the Fifth District of Georgia being the sec- 
ond largest in the country. If the Supreme 
Court were to decide in favor of Wesberry, 
it probably would do so because his district 
suffers a gross disproportion of representa- 
tion and its residents are objects of invidious 
discrimination. In the whole country about 
20 districts with over 600,000 inhabitants 
could claim some relationship to the Atlanta 
situation. Notable among these are Dallas, 
the southwest area of Detroit, the Dayton- 
Middletown region of Ohio, and the sub- 
urban counties of Maryland that are ad- 
jacent to Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
Probably only the most glaring instances of 
discrimination will be done away with if 
Wesberry v. Vandiver replaces Colgrove v. 
Green; how much further the courts will go 
is uncertain. 

Equal representation is best viewed as a 
question of civil rights and as such must be 
guaranteed under the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. New York, 
Massachusetts, and Minnesota have shown 
that it is altogether practicable to draw dis- 
triets of roughly equal proportion and at the 
same time preserve opportunities for par- 
tisan maneuvering. 

As matters now stand, over 40 million 
Americans are being deprived of their full 
voice at the polls and full representation in 
Congress simply because they live in areas 
that have failed to secure political favor. 
Those who try to defend existing inequities 
are clearly on the defensive, and the prin- 
ciple of equal representation in the Nation's 
legislatures is closer to achievement than 
ever before. 

The case for equal districts transcends par- 
tisan differences between Democrats and 
Republicans. The real problem is not to 
secure more liberal or conservative legisla- 
tion, but to give full representation to all 
Americans. How they will want to use their 
power, what kind of congressmen they will 
elect, what will be the ultimate legislative 
outcome—these are important questions, but 
they should not affect the overriding issue of 
equal votes for equal citizens. 


THE MAJOR DANGERS FACING 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
home [Mr. EpmMonpson] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has just dem- 
onstrated once again its abiding faith in 
the American traditions that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” and in 
time of danger it is a good idea to “keep 
your powder dry.” 

Yesterday’s action approving the $47 
billion appropriation bill for defense— 


sighted advocates of unilateral disarma- 
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ment, and to fearful ones among us who 
believe we have already begun to cut 
back on defense. 

For the record, the bill we have just 
passed is $7 billion higher than the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 3 years ago. 
During the past 2 years, this Congress 
has appropriated $15.5 billion more for 
defense than during the prior 2 years. 

In the words of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman GEORGE MAHON: 

This bill represents the continuing deter- 
mination of the House that we shall main- 
tain our military superiority and expand our 
military capabilities, that we support a pol- 
icy of strength and firmness. 


Further, in the words of the same 
Texan: 

The program which this bill supports will 
make sure that the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State can con- 
tinue to deal at the conference table from a 
position of military strength, 


Thus, while press accounts of this bill 
as reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have emphasized the fact that the 
total amount provided is nearly $2 bil- 
lion below the administration requests, 
it would be highly inaccurate to conclude 
that a cut of this size has been made 
into the bone and muscle of American 
defense. 

The committee has made it clear that 
no reduction in personnel is intended or 
considered necessary, in view of author- 
ity provided for transfer of funds and the 
deferment of some procurement items. 

On the decision to defer production 
and procurement of some weapons, and 
the cutback of research and development 
funds by approximately $400 million, 
there is undoubtedly room for an honest 
difference of opinion. In my personal 
view, there is more hazard in the reduc- 
tion in research and development than 
in any other area, and I would have pre- 
ferred the full funding requested by the 
Defense Department. 

At the same time, no honest judge can 
question the fact that this bill provides 
strong support for this country’s Defense 
Establishment. 


OUR CURRENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The gentleman from Alabama, Con- 
gressman GEORGE ANDREWS, commenting 
upon the progress being made in sea- 
power under the current program, has 
pointed out that we are now adding one 
Polaris submarine a month to our naval 
forces. 

Nine submarines with 144 Polaris mis- 
siles are now deployed overseas and three 
more will join them before the year is 
out. The total will grow to 41 within 
the next few years. 


Completely proven as a weapons sys- 
tem that is ready to fire all missiles 95 
percent of the time, mobile and virtually 
invulnerable to enemy attack, the Polaris 
submarine force of the United States 
continues to provide a major deterrent 
to aggression and war. 

Other major deterrents are further 
strengthened by this week’s appropria- 
tion measure. 
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We continue to provide for procure- 
ment of missiles other than Polaris, for 
use by both the Army and the Air Force. 

In the terse language of the gentleman 
from Texas, Congressman MAHON: 

We now have three times as many nuclear 
weapons on the alert as we had in 1961. 


The number of tactical wings of the 
Air Force has increased from 16 to 21, 
and our airlift capacity—an area of ad- 
mitted need for improvement—has in- 
creased by 60 percent since 1961. 

The present program continues to pro- 
vide for 16 combat-ready Army divi- 
sions, compared with 11 which we had 
ready for action in 1961. 

Three full Marine Corps division 
teams, and the nucleus of a fourth, are 
also provided. 

Of particular interest in connection 
with these remarks, our military build- 
up during the past 2 years has also pro- 
vided a threefold increase in Army spe- 
cial forces designed to cope with limited 
and guerrilla-type warfare. 

In summary, once again in the words 
of the gentleman from Texas, Congress- 
man MAHON: 

Thus, although we all earnestly hope for 
peace, we are obviously stronger and better 
prepared for coping with a wider range of 
military situations than we have ever been 
in time of peace. 

THE REASONS WHY 


The basic and fundamental reason for 
the current defense program of the 
United States is found in one simple 
fact of life: the fact that this genera- 
tion of Americans must face and deal 
with a threat to freedom that is far more 
ruthless and far more deadly than any 
danger we have confronted in the past. 

The brain and nerve center of that 
danger can be found in the international 
Communist conspiracy, with headquar- 
ters in Moscow and Peiping, and out- 
posts in every major capital of the 
world—including one stronghold located 
since 1959 in Havana, Cuba. 

From Havana to Moscow to Peiping, 
there can be no doubt about the constant 
and common goal of that conspiracy. 

From the time of Lenin to the present 
day it has been the same, and that goal 
is world domination. 

In today’s Communist hierarchy, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung may 
disagree on tactics, but never on the long 
term target—Communist control of the 
world. 

Understanding of this central truth is 
imperative in any careful evaluation of 
the dangers now confronting our coun- 
try. 

For, while the Russian conspirator may 
work and plan to accomplish conquest 
without war on one continent, and his 
Asiatic partner may pursue conquest 
through war on another, both are dedi- 
cated to the same basic strategy—and 
that is the strategy of conquest. 

Within the different nations of the free 
world, no climate of public opinion is im- 
mune from the virus of attempted Com- 
munist conquest. 

The climate of complacency and indif- 
ference can prove deadly to the friends 
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of freedom. This is the climate in which 
defenses are neglected, security forgot- 
ten, and defeat almost certain. No 
American who loves his heritage can tol- 
erate such a climate. 

On the other extreme, the climate of 
fear and panic may be equally disastrous. 
This is the climate in which carefully 
planned defenses are abandoned, proven 
leadership distrusted, battle-tested allies 
rejected, and long range policies and ob- 
jectives forgotten. No American who 
values the lessons of history can en- 
courage this climate, either. 

THE ENEMY’S STRENGTH 


It is important, in the preparation of 
America for the test of strength in which 
we are now engaged, to understand and 
appreciate fully both the tactics of the 
Communist conspiracy and the Commu- 
nist resources available to advance that 
conspiracy’s objectives. 

The 1961 estimate of actual Commu- 
nist Party membership outside the So- 
viet Union—36 million in 86 countries— 
gives only a hard core picture of the 
conspiracy’s strength. 

Conquest—with and without war, but 
usually at the point of a gun—has placed 
more than a billion people under the 
Communist flag. 

Khrushchev has boasted that his forces 
now “cover about one-fourth of the 
territory of the globe, have one-third of 
its population, and their industrial out- 
put accounts for about one-third of the 
total world output.” 

While his industrial production figures 
are high, his population estimates are 
not. 

Furthermore, China’s population—now 
in excess of 600 million—is expected to 
reach 1 billion by 1975. 

The military power of the combined 
Communist countries is largely concen- 
trated in land armies, missiles, and un- 
dersea naval forces. 

Division strength of the Red bloc in 
Europe has been estimated at more than 
150 divisions, with a high level of mech- 
anization and mobile firepower. Addi- 
tional Russian divisions not located in 
Europe bring this total to more than 
200 divisions. 

Chinese Army strength is reported in 
excess of 120 divisions, easily the largest 
single military force in Asia. 

The striking power of Russia’s ICBM’s 
is a matter of keen speculation, but little 
doubt exists of their ability to hit targets 
on the North American Continent with 
missiles of high megaton yield. 

THE SUBMARINE THREAT 


A major factor in the Communist mili- 
tary threat is the Soviet submarine force, 
known to include more than 400 subs— 
or more than four times the number sail- 
ing for Hitler at the peak of the Battle 
of the Atlantic. 

While the majority of these vessels 
are known to be diesel-powered, a grow- 
ing number are nuclear-fueled and many 
have missile firing capability. 

Vice Adm. John W. Thach, writing in 
U.S. Naval Proceedings, has emphasized 
that missiles from these subs are suf- 
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ficient in range to reach America’s 
coastal population centers. 

Soviet action in lending subs to other 
Communist countries makes their use 
in limited war extremely likely, and the 
heavy building program now underway 
on Red nuclear-powered subs adds ad- 
ditional gravity to the seriousness of this 
underwater danger. 

Both submarines and so-called fishing 
boats have figured largely in the Commu- 
nist efforts to expand their Cuban beach- 
head in the Western Hemisphere, and an 
effort to establish a secret Communist 
submarine base in the Carribean is con- 
sidered likely. 


SUBVERSIVE AGGRESSION AS A WEAPON 


Without in any way downgrading the 
military threat and the relentless eco- 
nomic warfare being waged by the Red 
bloc, an equally deadly Communist 
weapon in Europe, Africa, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere continues to be subver- 
sion. 

Webster’s definition of subversion 
limits it to acts “which cause overthrow 
or destruction.” 

As practiced by the Communists, sub- 
version includes every cold war weapon 
from propaganda to murder. 

An outstanding analysis of Red tech- 
niques in this field has been supplied by 
N. H. Mager and Jacques Katel, in Simon 
and Shuster’s “Conquest Without War.” 

While Khrushchev is reported in this 
volume to have said, “It is not true that 
we regard violence and civil war as the 
only way to remake society,” the words of 
Lenin remain to establish the true Com- 
munist ground rules: 

We say that our morality is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the class strug- 
gle of the proletariat. 


And further: 

Revolutionaries who are unable to com- 
bine illegal forms of struggle with every 
form of illegal struggle are very poor revo- 
lutionaries. 


In Latin America, in recent months, 
there has been little doubt of the fact 
that Lenin’s ideas still prevail. 

Murder, robbery, and arson have been 
the acknowledged tactics of the Castro 
Communists in South America. 

The New York Times, in 1 week’s pe- 
riod, reported an armed attack upon the 
U.S. military mission in Caracas, fol- 
lowed by the burning of the mission, and 
the attack and burning of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber warehouse in the same 
city. 

Gustavo Machado, head of the out- 
lawed Communist Party in Venezuela, 
acknowledged the burning of the Good- 
year warehouse and an earlier burning 
of a Sears warehouse and said, We are 
proud of them.” 

In an outstanding report upon “Castro 
Communist Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere,” a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported on March 14, 1963, that our Al- 
liance for Progress is being endangered 
by a “Communist offensive in Latin 
America that is paramilitary, relying on 
force and violence.” 
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Elimination of this subversive aggres- 
sion, the subcommittee reported, is es- 
sential to “the success of the Alliance 
for Progress or any other long-range 
economic aid program for the region.” 

THE CUBAN ROLE 


The Foreign Affairs Subcommittee of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SEL- 
DEN] has left little doubt about the source 
of most aggressive subversion in Latin 
America. 


The subcommittee declares: 

From its inception the Castro regime has 
sought to export revolution to other coun- 
tries of the hemisphere. Direct military ef- 
forts, in the form of small rebel force land- 
ings in Nicaragua, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, failed in 1959. Cuba 
rapidly became a base for subversion and 
guerrilla training, as well as propaganda 
cam) aimed at the overthrow of exist- 
ing Latin American governments. 


The Cuban propaganda campaign, 
with heavy emphasis on the Hate 
America” theme, is carried out by short- 
wave radio throughout Latin America. 
Radio Havana alone, in 1961, was direct- 
ing 26614 hours a week of broadcasts to 
Latin America, with direct appeals to 
listeners to revolt against their govern- 
ments. 

The Selden subcommittee reported 
that from 1,000 to 1,500 Latin Americans 
traveled to Cuba in 1962 for ideological 
and paramilitary training, with increas- 
ing numbers of Communist trainees re- 
ported in 1963. 

These trainees, the subcommittee said, 
“represent a Communist revolutionary 
eadre for the establishment of Castro- 
type regimes in the hemisphere.” 

The Cuban based program for revolu- 
tion is so “extensive in concept and exe- 
cution,” in the words of the subcom- 
mittee, “as to be branded subversive 
‘aggression’, a modern totalitarian form 
of warfare, against the nations of the 
free world.” 

THE WORLDWIDE DRIVE 


What the Cubans are doing in Latin 
America, the Russians are doing in Af- 
rica, and to a lesser degree in Europe, 
Asia, and everywhere else a revolution- 
ary cadre” can be established. 

Subversive aggression—a new concept 
of modern war—is the Khrushchev 
formula for conquest without war.” 

No thinking American today can be- 
little the menacing nature of the danger 
thus presented. 

The stakes in this struggle are total, 
with life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness in the balance. 

The Communist military power, sup- 
plemented by economic warfare and sub- 
versive aggression, hangs like a sword of 
Damocles over all free men and women 
today. 

The United States of America, the ar- 
senal of democracy in World War II and 
the citadel of liberty in the thermo- 
nuclear age, must and shall continue to 
maintain a level of preparedness second 
to none. 

On the seven seas—on land and in the 
air—and in space as well, the security 
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of our Nation requires an unceasing ef- 
fort to assure the excellence and readi- 
ness of armed forces capable of meeting 
any attack with overwhelming American 
power. 

At the same time, it is also impera- 
tive that effective countermeasures be 
mounted and sustained to meet the 
growing menace of subversive aggres- 
sion—of the conquest without war which 
threatens the security of many good 
neighbors in this hemisphere. 

The recommendations of the Selden 
committee, ranging from economic and 
diplomatic measures to unilateral mili- 
tary action where essential to our secu- 
rity, should form the cornerstones for 
aggressive counterattack in this hemi- 
sphere, 

Additional measures in the internal 
security field, in Latin America especial- 
ly, but also in all free countries deter- 
mined to resist and defeat the Commu- 
nists’ subversive aggression, should also 
be undertaken. 

On this score, I have made several 
suggestions for changes in current hemi- 
spheric security measures, and have 
strongly urged increased attention to this 
problem within the Organization of 
American States. 

It also seems elementary that meas- 
ures which operate to improve living 
standards and opportunities in the crit- 
ically depressed areas of the world are 
worthwhile in the counterattack on 
communism. 

The exploitation of misery and distress 
has been a cornerstone of Communist 
propaganda efforts from the start, and 
the slogan, “to each according to his 
needs,” is tailor-made for appeal to the 
underprivileged. 

With more than a billion people on this 
earth struggling for existence on per 
capita incomes of less than $8 per month, 
the Communist conspiracy does not have 
to search long to find fertile soil for its 
insidious and misleading propaganda. 

It is no accident that every Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this Nation since World War 
II has recognized the need in the world 
for an American counteroffensive against 
poverty and disease in order to strength- 
en the forces of freedom. 

Along this line, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara testified, in the early 
part of this year, that programs of eco- 
nomic assistance are “absolutely vital to 
winning” in the cold war. 

By maintaining and building the mil- 
itary strength of the United States and 
its allies, by strengthening our forces 
and measures of internal security against 
subversion and by aggressively contin- 
uing our full economic offensive, we can 
and will meet and defeat modern his- 
tory’s most deadly threat to freedom. 

Let no American, however, conclude 
that mere opposition to that threat is 
enough. Strength—and positive, con- 
structive measures to advance our 
cause—are absolutely essential. 

No American today is better acquaint- 
ed with the Communist danger than J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI. His testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal Secu- 
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rity Subcommittee, in 1961, is just as 
true today as it was 2 years ago: 

Unfortunately, there are those who make 
the very mistake the Communists are so 
careful to avoid. These individuals concen- 
trate on the negative rather than on the 
positive. They are merely against commu- 
nism without being for any positive meas- 
ures to eliminate the social, political, and 
economic frictions which the Communists 
are so adroit at exploiting. 

These persons would do well to recall a 
recent lesson from history. Both Hitler and 
Mussolini were against communism. How- 
ever, it was by what they stood for, not 
against, that history has judged them. 


Let us make certain that America con- 
tinues to meet the dangers confronting 
us with strength, with resolution, with 
positive programs, with faith in our 
country and its great institutions, and 
with equal faith in the Divine Providence 
who presides over the destinies of all 
men and all nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE AT GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lin- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres} is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
preface my remarks by expressing my 
appreciation to you for having desig- 
nated me as a congressional adviser to 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Geneva. I say that I have 
appreciated this because I have gained 
knowledge that will be of value to me in 
my work here. I have an entirely new 
concept of international conferences. 

Though I had refused to attend the 
Conference at the instance of the State 
Department, I was most pleased to serve 
as a delegate from Congress. As a Mem- 
ber of this body, my loyalty is to it. 

I realize full well that the field of in- 
ternational affairs belongs to the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. I would 
not change that. But far too often, 
Congress is unable to make its position 
felt. We do control the purse strings. 
Our problem is often to have enough 
knowledge to adequately form an opin- 
ion of the merit of expenditures in this 
field. I know that I speak for all mem- 
bers of this body when I say that we 
would not deny the executive branch any 
justified funds that would contribute to 
a peaceful solution of international prob- 
lems. The question as to justification is 
a difficult one and can only be gathered 
by first hand information. 

I believe the Members of Congress ean 
be of definite service to our relations with 
other nations by attending these inter- 
national conferences. I am most 
pleased to report to you, Mr. Speaker, 
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that I was very well received by the 
other delegates. They seemed to have 
faith in our utterances. They knew that 
we were directly elected representatives 
of the people of the United States of 
America. 

Briefly, I would review the history of 
the International Labor Organization. 
When the League of Nations was founded 
in 1918, a charter was given to this or- 
ganization. In 1948, it became an 
agency of the United Nations. It is open 
not only to members of that organization 
but to any other that is accepted by a 
two-thirds majority of its members. 
One hundred and eight member nations 
were represented at the immediate con- 
ference. The ILO charter states that it 
aims to promote social justice; improve 
labor conditions and living standards; 
and promote economic stability. At the 
conference, labor standards are formu- 
lated and adopted. However the mem- 
ber nations are at liberty to ratify them 
or not as they see fit. 

A permanent office is maintained as is 
a permanent secretariat. This is under 
the guidance of Mr. David Morse, an 
American. 

The effectiveness of the ILO can be 
questioned when one considers that even 
the resolution forbidding forced labor 
has only been ratified by one-half the 
member nations. 

The United States provides 25 percent 
of the total budget of the ILO. Our con- 
tribution has amounted to the sum of 
$5,243,136 for the past 2 years. The U.S. 
delegation to this year’s conference con- 
sisted of the Government representa- 
tives headed by the Honorable George 
L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor for International Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and Mr, George P. 
Delaney, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, Department of State. 

The employers’ representatives headed 
by Mr. Richard Wagner, chairman of the 
board, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The workers representatives were 
headed by Mr. Rudolph Faupl, interna- 
tional representative of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

The men acting as advisers to these 
distinguished officials were without ex- 
ception men of great ability. They were 
all concerned with giving the United 
States excellent representation. They 
are listed here: 

Alternate delegate: Mr. John F. Skillman, 
special assistant to the Secretary, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 

Congressional advisers: Hon ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL, JR., House of Representatives; 
Hon. Witt1am H. Ayres, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Alternate congressional advisers: Hon. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., House of Repre- 
senatives; JAMES ROOSEVELT, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Senior adviser; Hon. Roger W. Tubby 
(liaison—Far East), U.S. representative to 
the U.S. mission to the European office of 
the U.N. and other international organiza- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland. 

General advisers: Mr. Richard Conn, in- 
formation officer (at Department of Labor 
expense), Bureau of International Labor Af- 
fairs, U.S. Department of Labor; Mr. Dale 
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Good, political officer (with special emphasis 
on the governing body elections), Office of 
International Economic and Social Affairs, 
US. Department of State. 

Area liaison advisers: Mr. William M. Steen 
(laison—Africa), African area specialist 
US. Department of Labor; Mr. John L. 
Hagan (secretary to the delegation and 
liaison with Latin America), Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, U.S. Department of 
State; Mr. Irvin Lippe, attaché (laison— 
Europe), U.S. mission, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Mr. Harold D. Snell, labor attaché (liaison— 
Near and Middle East), Beirut, Lebanon. 

Technical advisers: 

Application of conventions and executive 
officer: Mr. John E. Lawyer, Associate Direc- 
tor, Office of International Organizations, 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Prohibition of sale, hire, and use of inade- 
quately guarded machinery (second discus- 
sion): Mr. Morris B. Wallach, international 
safety consultant, Division of International 
Cooperation, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Termination of employment at the initia- 
tive of the employer (second discussion): 
Mr. Harry Douty, Assistant Commissioner 
for Wages and Industrial Relations, Office of 
Wages, Industrial Relations and Prices, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Benefits in the case of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases (first discussion): 
Mr, Donald L, Ream, Chief, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Branch, Division of State Sery- 
ices, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Hygiene in shops and offices (first dis- 
cussion): Mr. John P. O'Neill, industrial 
hygienist, Division of Programing and Train- 
ing, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Representing the employers of the Unit- 
ed States: 

Advisers: Mr. John E. Branch, Wilson, 
Branch & Barwick, Rhodes-Haverty Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Malcolm L. Denise, 
vice president, labor relations, the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., the American Road, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Mr. Richard P. Doherty, president, Television- 
Radio Management Corp., Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. Edwin R. Niehaus, director, employee 
relations, the Great Western Sugar Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Mr. George J. Pantos, labor 
attorney, labor relations and legal depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C.; and Mr. William 
G. Van Meter, program development gen- 
eral manager, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Representing the workers of the United 
States: 

Advisers: Mr. Cornelius J. Haggerty, pres- 
ident, Building & Construction Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, secre- 
tary, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Washington, D.C; Mr. George 
Meany, president, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. William J. Pachler, president, Utility 
Workers Union of America, Washington, 
D.C.; Mr. Jacob S. Potofsky, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
New York, N. T.; Mr. Bert Seidman (at AFL- 
CIO expense), European economic repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Paris, 
France; and Mr. David Sullivan, president, 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to state our dele- 
gates representing the Government, the 
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employers, and the workers were at full 
freedom to vote on particular measures 
according to their beliefs on the subject. 
It is not unusual to find the delegates 
of many of the nations in disagreement 
on specific measures. That is why the 
International Labor Organization was 
granted delegates representing govern- 
ment, employers, and workers. 

I was interested in investigating the 
position of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in this matter. They, too, had 
delegates representing Government, em- 
ployers, and workers. My research 
could discover no occasion when their 
employer and worker delegates had 
differed in the slightest degree from the 
position of their Government delegate. 
This condition also prevailed with the 
Soviet satellite nations. Include Cuba 
amongst these satellite nations, Cer- 
tainly their employer delegations have 
no justification for meeting with the rep- 
resentatives of the employer groups of 
the free nations. The free employers 
did boycott them one year but have 
resumed conferences with them. The 
International Labor Organization’s Ap- 
peal Board has given them their status. 
It is difficult for me to see any good 
reason for their action. 

I can but believe that the Soviet Union 
is a member of this organization for the 
sole purpose of creating a false image to 
the world. The image being one that 
would have all people believe that the 
Soviet Union has democratic considera- 
tion for its people. Certainly this ne- 
farious propaganda should be exposed 
for what it really is—slavery under the 
guise of a communistic state. 

Mr. Speaker, a crisis occurred during 
this year’s meetings of the International 
Labor Organization. Thirty-two dele- 
gations representing the African nations 
rose in protest at the presence of the 
South African delegation. They, joined 
by Arab countries, left the Conference. 
At this time, I will enter in the RECORD 
the speech made by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Conference, Mr. David Morse: 

I have, during 15 years, come to this ros- 
trum to defend many interests in the in- 
terest of maintaining the universality and 
the strength of our organization. Today, I 
come again in what is perhaps my most difi- 
cult intervention, but one which must be 
made, since ours is a responsible organiza- 
tion dedicated to the struggle for peace, dedi- 
cated to improving the welfare of all men. 
I owe it to my member states to set the 
record straight and to give you the objec- 
tive facts in the situation, because we are 
now part of the historical process, and it is 
important, in the writing of history, that 
the truth be stated so that those who follow 
us can benefit from our own experiences. 

I rise to speak because I was told yesterday 
by a committee officially designated to repre- 
sent the African group that they had not yet 
prepared an agreed declaration and that 
before they made a declaration they would 
inform the Secretary General—the Director 
General of this organization—who, after all, 
is the trustee of its constitution and its wel- 
fare. I have not yet been so informed, and 
I am surprised that my first notice is your 
statement this morning, Mr. Johnson, from 
this rostrum. 

Secondly, I must put the record straight. 
Mr. Johnson has resigned as president of the 
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Conference, and, of course, it will be neces- 
sary to elect a new president. In his resigna- 
tion Mr. Johnson sent me the following note: 
“DIRECTOR GENERAL, ILO: 

“I regret initiating a move that may bring 
strain and add to the already heavy work of 
the congress. Please accept my resignation 
as president of the 47th session of the ILO. 
It is inevitable that I should take this step, 
and I wish the congress every luck. 

“J. M. JoHNSON.” 

This was delivered to me during the latter 
part of the morning of Saturday. It has 
been officially acted upon by the officers of 
the Conference. The selection committee 
was notified yesterday. Mr. Johnson is, of 
course, as he himself indicated, no longer 
president of the Conference. 

Now I want you to be good enough, all of 
you, to sit back and hear me out. This is 
not easy, but I have got to do it, and I beg 
of you your courtesy and your patience 
because I to you from the very best 
of motives and from the bottom of my heart. 

This Conference and this organization 
have been living through very difficult days. 
The situation has developed since last 
Wednesday, when a protest was made by the 
African delegates concerning the right of 
the employers’ delegate from the Republic of 
South Africa to speak in the discussion on 
the Director General’s report. It continued 
last Friday when, as you know, on the ruling 
of the Chair, the employers’ delegate from 
South Africa made his statement and a num- 
ber of delegates thereupon left the hall and, 
as you know, there was a considerable and 
noisy demonstration. 

Since then plenary sittings of the Con- 
ference have been suspended. There have 
been a series of discussions and negotiations 
outside this hall in an attempt to find a way 
out of the impasse in which the Conference 
found itself. These were initiated by me, 
because of my responsibility as Secretary- 
General of the Conference and on the spe- 
cific authority given to me by the Selection 
Committee of the Conference last Wednesday 
evening to carry out consultations with a 
view to a resolution of the difficulty. These 
consultations have, in an atmosphere of 
tension, been accompanied by various ru- 
mors. There have also been certain state- 
ments to the press, and, as I said earlier, I 
must set the record straight so that all 
delegates may have a correct understanding 
of what has transpired and so that the work 
of this Conference may continue. 

First let me say that fundamental issues 
touching the very structure of civilization 
and human dignity are involved in this 
situation. There is the issue of discrimina- 
tion, of a racial policy which has been con- 
demned by a resolution adopted, without op- 
position, by this Conference in 1961. Also 
there is the issue of freedom of speech for 
duly accredited delegates—even for those 
who may hold condemned opinions. 

It has been suggested that the ILO and 
its executive officers have approached this 
problem from too legalistic and procedural a 
standpoint and have not considered it from 
its moral aspects. I must be the first to dis- 
pel this idea. The ILO has always been alive 
to the moral aspect. Indeed, that is the 
foundation of its law. The ILO, alone among 
all the international organizations, has been 
persistent and able to give substance to the 
principles enunciated in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, through a num- 
ber of binding international conventions in 
the human rights feld, dealing with freedom 
of association, abolition of forced labor, and 
the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore, the governing body has 
established a standing committee that will 
deal on a practical basis with the issue of 
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discrimination. Also, the ILO has been deal- 
ing—more persistently, I submit, than any 
other international organization—with the 
basic issues of human rights and discrimina- 
tion which are involved in the South African 
question. And may I remind you that it 
has been dealing with them as moral issues, 
not legalistic issues, and in practical ways. 

I make this clear so as to stress that the 
ILO, its officers and its Director General 
have not approached and cannot approach 
this question in a narrow, limited, procedural 
way. Nevertheless I say at the same time 
that the Organization cannot afford to com- 
promise its constitutional position by ill- 
considered action, The basic constitutional 
law of this Organization is the mandate it 
has received. And from whom has it received 
this mandate? It has received it from the 
soverign states which make up the ILO— 
all of you here who represent your govern- 
ments. If this is violated the very existence 
of the ILO as an international organiza- 
tion is violated, and it is through. Any 
breach of this constitutional law would open 
the way for arbitrary, vicious rule which 
today may be turned against one party but 
tomorrow will be turned against another 
party. 

I, as Director General, I tell you this, will 
never, never be a consenting party to any 
action—any supposed solution to a diffi- 
culty—which would undermine the founda- 
tions of law and of confidence on which the 
ILO rests. 

Accordingly I considered it my duty—my 
solemn duty—to point out to the African 
delegates courses of action which would be 
legally possible and which might at the 
same time be substantially more effective 
means of pursuing their legitimate aims than 
either the sort of demonstration we had last 
Friday or a total withdrawal of the African 
delegations from the work of the Confer- 
ence. 

One of my difficulties during this phase, 
which I must point out to the Conference, 
was in maintaining contact with the African 
delegations. They were meeting—the gov- 
ernment, employer, and worker delegates 
from Africa together—at various times dur- 
ing Saturday, Sunday, and yesterday. Sev- 
eral times I sent messages offering to speak 
with this meeting, but I was informed each 
time that it was not n Finally. at 
my request to be heard I was informed that 
a delegation of 12, composed from the 3 
groups, had been appointed to meet with me 
yesterday at9a.m. This delegation’s spokes- 
man made it clear that it was not em- 
powered to discuss with me, but only to hear 
what I had to say and report back to the 
full meeting of African delegates. 

Thus I explained to this delegation four 
points—I want to tell you about these four 
points—outlining a composite of measures 
that were open to the African delegations, 
and these were as follows: 

First, the African delegations might have 
come to this session of the Conference with a 
challenge to the credentials of the South 
African Government delegation and, in view 
especially of the 1961 resolution, this could 
have been a basis for excluding the delega- 
tion from participating at this session. The 
African delegations could, however, take ac- 
tion to challenge these credentials at the 
next session if they so desired. 

Second, a resolution could be submitted to 
this session of the Conference under the ex- 
isting urgency procedure which would put 
this Conference clearly on record against the 
policy of apartheid. In addition, this resolu- 
tion could ask the United Nations to become 
seized with this problem and to determine 
a policy to be adopted by the entire United 
Nations family on the issue of apartheid. 
This. resolution could also request the Secu- 
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rity Council of the United Nations to deal 
with the issue of apartheid on an urgent 
basis at its next session, which will be next 
month, July 1963. 

Third, I stated that I would be prepared 
personally, in my capacity as 
General of the Conference and Director 
General of the ILO, to meet with the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations in July, 
upon the close of this session, in order to 
clarify and put personally to the Secretary 
General, U Thant, such views as this Con- 
ference might decide to embody in a resolu- 
tion at this session. This would insure that 
resolutions passed by the ILO and by the 
United Nations are fully coordinated and 
that the Secretary General is in on 
of all the elements for his presentation to the 
Security Council when it meets in July. 

Fourth, the African group could decide to 
undertake concerted action in the governing 
body of the ILO and in the governing bodies 
of all other international organizations, and 
in the United Nations itself, to obtain the 
specific amendment of the constitution of 
the ILO, the constitutions of all other inter- 
national organizations, and the constitution 
of the United Nations itself, which would 
state specifically that the policy of apartheid 
was fundamentally contrary to the constitu- 
tions of all these bodies and that any nation 
practicing this policy cannot be a member of 
the United Nations or any of the organiza- 
tions comprising the United Nations family. 

In making these points to the delegation 
which met with me I reiterated my willing- 
ness and my desire to meet with the whole 
assembly of African delegations, to explain 
the position to them as I saw it and to dis- 
cuss any question with them. The delega- 
tion's spokesman indicated, however, that 
they would report to the whole meeting and 
would inform me in due course of its wishes. 

That was yesterday morning. Early in the 
afternoon I heard unofficial reports that the 
meeting of African delegates had concluded. 
The press, however, had word that a declara- 
tion had been adopted and that it was to be 
read to the plenary sitting. There was even 
a text of such a declaration in the hands of 
some journalists, 

Some of the members of the delegation 
from the African meeting came back to see 
me yesterday afternoon. Their spokesman 
then informed me that the meeting had de- 
cided that the African delegations would 
cease participating in the work of the session. 
At the same time, it was made clear that this 
decision was subject to change in the light of 
developments that might take place—pre- 
sumably any further negotiations that might 
lead to a different situation. 

I turned to these gentlemen and I asked 
these spokesmen for the African delegates 
whether they could clarify the reports I had 
received concerning a declaration to be made 
on their behalf. In reply I was informed that 
the information I had received, and that I 
had heard, was completely inaccurate. No 
declaration had been approved by the dele- 
gations. Furthermore, I was assured that, 
as Secretary General of the Conference, I 
would be informed of any such declaration 
before it was made to the Conference. I told 
the Selection Committee last evening, for the 
record, on my word as Secretary General of 
this Conference, that I was informed that 
there was no declaration, that no declaration 
had been agreed and that I was not seized of 
one; because I believed. 

Meanwhile, as I mentioned, a statement 
was circulated to the press purporting to be 
a declaration of the African delegations to 
the Conference. Many of you will have read 
the substance of this so-called declaration in 
today’s newspapers. I have. I refer to this 
now as a matter of privilege because this 
text contains certain allegations concerning 
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which the facts must be made clear also. It 
concerns the person who presided over the 
sitting of the Conference last Friday, Mr. 
Faupl, the workers’ vice president of the 
Conference. Let me read the text which 
was given to the press: 

“Considering the personal and anticon- 
stitutional action of the vice president, Mr. 
Faupl, president of the lith meeting, and 
the deplorable manner with which the repre- 
sentative of the Republic of South Africa 
was imposed on the members of the Con- 
ference in violation of the 1961 resolution 
decides as a protest to abstain from par- 
ticipating in the meeting.” 

What I am going to tell you now I also 
told the spokesman representing the African 
delegations and, subsequently, the selection 
committee. It is this: that Mr. Faupl, when 
he presided at the sitting of the Conference 
where this problem came up, was presiding 
after a meeting of all the officers of the 
Conference at which it was agreed by all the 
officers of the Conference that he should take 
the chair so that the business of the Con- 
ference could proceed. The situation was 
that the government vice president had al- 
ready had the chair and he agreed that he 
should not take the chair on this occasion. 
It was his own view that, as he had had it, 
it was the next person’s turn. The next per- 
son was the employers’ vice president. The 
employers’ vice president felt that, in view 
of the fact that he would be called upon to 
rule in a case involving an employer, it 
might be considered strange, or that his 
ruling might even be impugned. So, in the 
circumstances, it was suggested that the 
next person in turn take the chair; and that 
happened to be Mr. Faupl. 

Now, Mr. Faupl stated that he did not want 
to take the chair; he stated that he had 
voted in favor of the resolution on South 
Africa; he stated that from the bottom of 
his toes he was against the whole policy of 
apartheid; he stated that his whole career 
in his country had been spent in fighting 
racialism and he did not want to have to be 
placed in the position of ruling in a case 
which ran against his own conscience when 
it came to the elements of this issue. This 
was the discussion which took place among 
the officers of this Conference. But he was 
prevailed upon by his colleagues, by all the 
officers of this Conference, to do his duty, 
and he said: “I will accept that; after all, 
it is true, I have been elected; this is an 
honor, being vice president, which has been 
conferred upon the workers. But I accept 
only in all these circumstances, in the inter- 
ests of the organization and in the interests 
of complying with the constitutional re- 
quirements of the job at this session, and 
only on this condition, that all the officers 
of the Conference agree that I shall rule in 
this matter that the South African delegate 
has the right to speak.” That was his po- 
sition. 

The government vice president then in- 
dicated that he would like to suggest an 
amendment to what Mr. Faupl had proposed, 
his amendment being that when Mr. Faupl 
ruled it should be very clear that he was 
ruling that all delegates had the right to 
speak, not just the delegate of South Africa, 
so that it was clear that we were talking 
about a principle which really was basic to 
the whole issue of freedom of speech. That, 
of course, was accepted unanimously by the 
officers, including Mr. Johnson, and it was 
on that basis and on behalf of all the of- 
ficers that Mr. Faupl came to this rostrum 
and agreed to preside. 

We then went back to the Selection Com- 
mittee, all the officers of the Conference went 
to the Selection Committee, including Mr. 
Johnson, and I reported to the committee 
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that the acting President would proceed in 
the Conference on this agreed basis. 

Now, there are many other of this 
problem that I could go into, but I thought 
I ought to make it clear that any public 
insinuation of this character in this matter 
concerning Mr. Rudi Faupl and concerning 
the manner in which he presided must be 
publicly, irrevocably and clearly denied. 
There must not be any misunderstanding 
about the manner in which any officer of this 
Conference has discharged his responsibili- 
ties. I do not want to go further into this 
case, but I think it important that this 
particular point be made. 

Now let me revert to the story of the ne- 
gotiations and add that on several occasions 
during the last few days I have been in con- 
tact with the government delegation of the 
Republic of South Africa in order to ascer- 
tain, in line with the resolution of 1961, 
whether that delegation would be prepared 
to withdraw from the Conference. I was 
given to understand that the Government of 
South Africa had decided, as a matter of 
policy, not to leave. 

So much, then, for the record of the dis- 
cussions. Where does this leave us? Let me 
recapitulate the position as I see it and let 
me tell you what I think should be the 
course of action for our Conference. 

This Conference at its 1961 session adopted 

a resolution condemning the racial policies 
of the Government of the Republic of South 
Africa and advising the Republic of South 
Africa to withdraw from membership of the 
ILO. 
The Government of South Africa has not 
complied with this advice, nor has its delega- 
tion consented to withdraw from this ses- 
sion of the Conference, and there is no provi- 
sion in the ILO constitution for the 
expulsion of a member State. 

In the face of this situation, Mr. Johnson 
of Nigeria, who was the mover of the 1961 
resolution, as he stated this morning, re- 
signed as president of the session, and the 
African delegations, as I was told yesterday, 
have decided to participate no further in its 
work. 

So far, the situation would seem to be 
entirely negative. However, there are, in 
addition, more recent factors which put the 
situation in a different light. 

The first of these is the continuing deter- 
mination of the majority of delegates that 
the constructive work of the ILO in fulfill- 
ment of its basic objectives should not be 
allowed to be paralyzed. Accordingly, a new 
president of the Conference will be elected 
and under his guidance the basic work, our 
search for peace, based upon social justice, 
can continue its way to fruition. 

And, in addition, a resolution has been 
submitted to me under the urgency provi- 
sion of the standing orders, and the officers 
of the Conference are now seized of it. This 
draft resolution would reiterate the condem- 
nation of apartheid of the 1961 resolution 
and refer the situation created by South 
Africa’s noncompliance with that resolution 
as a matter of urgency to the United Na- 
tions. It would request the United Nations 
to consider the situation in relation to South 
Africa’s continued participation as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and to report ac- 
tion taken to the ILO. This draft resolu- 
tion, which has been presented by the gov- 
ernment delegate of Panama, thus takes up 
one of the suggestions I made to the African 
delegations. Other points could be taken 
up in the governing body. 

Let me say, in concluding this assessment 
of the situation, that the ILO has had to face 
very grave crises in its recent history. I have 
been through them all, and I believe myself 
that from each test we have emerged 
strengthened, and I believe that we will do 
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so again. There are two reasons for this: 
As an organization, we have never wavered, 
we never will waver, in our basic moral pur- 
poses; and we have never adopted, and we 
shall never adopt, arbitrary methods. 

In 1954, when issues of a different char- 
acter, but equally as grave as those which 
confront us today, were raised, issues con- 
cerning the right of the Soviet Union to par- 
ticipate fully in the work of the ILO, I re- 
called to the Conference that the rule of 
law, due process of law tempered by reason 
and equity, was the essence of our tradition 
and civilization. 

Let me quote what I said then. “Yet we 
can never afford to take a tradition like ours 
for granted. The rule of law can be de- 
stroyed by any acquiescence in a violation 
of law. A habit of reasonable compromise 
can be undermined by emotional intransi- 
gence. Whatever future course this Organi- 
zation may take, any abandonment of our 
tradition, any resort to unconstitutional 
means to overcome a problem in defiance of 
due process of law, can only be to our loss. 
It would drain away our constitutional 
strength. 

“And this is an issue, let me emphasize, 
which does not affect us, the ILO, alone. 
With great care we have all helped to build 
a framework for international cooperation 
through the United Nations family organi- 
zations. Any move to break away from this 
acquired habit by resorting to the use of 
power alone, no matter what the seeming 
advantages, no matter what the provocation, 
would not only threaten the ILO, it would 
be a setback for the United Nations. Each 
of us here must continue the work of our 

„ to nurture prudently the 
growth of a civilized community of nations.” 

That is what I said in 1954, and which I 
feel bound to recall in the light of our pres- 
ent very different circumstances, because the 
principle I tried to express, the feeble man- 
ner in which I tried to put my views across 
on this particular concept, is I believe of 
lasting and real validity. These are words, 
but there is truth in them, and I believe 
that if we adhere to the law it will reinforce 
the moral purpose of the ILO in its struggle 
against racial discrimination and for uni- 
versal recognition of human dignity. With- 
out law there can be no respect for dignity, 
no civilized recognition of equal rights and 
equal opportunities. The infraction of law 
only creates the basis for discrimination. So 
we must fight discrimination, but we must 
fight it with truth and we must fight it with 
the dignity that comes from truth. 

My friends, you do not have to tell me 
about racial discrimination; I need no les- 
sons on racial discrimination. Racial dis- 
crimination is the enemy of the civilized 
world community. It is a challenge to the 
existence of a world community, and so it 
is a challenge to world peace, it is a chal- 
lenge to world order. We must fight this 
discrimination, we must fight this enemy, 
but we must fight it with methods which 

the foundatious of world order. 

We must—I urge upon you, I pray you— 

this enemy effectively. This cannot 

be done by quitting the Conference, by 
sitting in the halls. 

That is why I regret the decision of which 
I was informed yesterday that the African 
delegations were planning to take no further 
part in this session of the Conference. I 
think this is an unfortunate decision. I 
think it is a very unwise one. I would pre- 
fer to see Africans stay and fight on this 
issue, fight under the rules of law which 
are open to them, and show the world how 
men can meet a challenge and master it, 
and master it with the power of truth and 
dignity. I know from my own struggle with 
fascism through 5 years of war that you can- 
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not engage the enemy when you retreat from 
the field of battle. 

This issue of apartheid is one by which 
the United Nations and the other special- 
ized agencies, as well as the ILO, are now 
challenged. I believe that this Conference 
should take a decisive step in responding to 
the challenge, in doing so in a way whereby 
the United Nations and the ILO, with the 
other organizations, work out together a 
common policy, a common action, combin- 
ing their force and their effectiveness. 
Whether this is done depends upon the 
delegates present here—depends in large 
measure upon the African delegates. 

It has been said, and it has been men- 
tioned in the press, that some people would 
be ready to destroy the ILO as a protest 
against South Africa. Let me say this. 
They will not. They cannot destroy the 
ILO; they do not have it in their power to 
destroy the ILO. The ILO is too firmly 
rooted in the movements of workers every- 
where in the world toward fuller freedom 
and a social order which is more just and 
equitable, and in the struggle of the peoples 
of emerging nations for a better way of life. 
Those who talk this way cannot destroy the 
ILO, but they can limit the effectiveness 
with which the ILO works to achieve what 
they themselves want. They can, if the 
passion of the moment so dictates, reject 
the weapon which the ILO can be in the 
struggle against discrimination. 

And this is the question with which this 
Conference is now squarely faced. Do we lay 
down our weapons? Do we abandon the 
field of battle? De we sabotage the founda- 
tions of a civilized world community in our 
haste to leave? Or do we, on the contrary, 
go forward together to engage in the strug- 
gle and to triumph over injustice and 
oppression, to triumph over poverty and 
discrimination? That is the decision be- 
fore this Conference. 


Mr. Speaker, this speech was made on 
June 18, 1963. 

That the Members of the House might 
be informed of the position of our Gov- 
ernment on this problem, I do also enter 
into the Record the speech of our Gov- 
ernment delegate, the Honorable George 
L-P. Weaver: 


I recognize the fact that this has been 
a long and at times impassioned debate, 
one that I believe quite often has strayed 
from the central question and the central 
points at issue. 

I remarked that at the outset each speak- 
er during this long debate has seen fit (and 
I think properly so) to state his position 
on one of the central issues, and I think 
the context of this debate clearly illumi- 
nates that there are two basic issues in- 
volved. There have been divergencies, as 
could normally be expected in an issue 
which has within itself the possibilities for 
so much passion. We have listened to ob- 
servations that are familiar to this rostrum, 
to this house, and to the delegates who are 
regular attendants at the Conference—is- 
sues that really have no place in a debate 
as serious as this, and one that runs to the 
heart of one of the basic reasons for the 
ILO’s existence. 

I will join those speakers who at the out- 
set indicated their position on the question 
of apartheid, and I will do it not only per- 
sonally (I do not think I need any personal 
attestation as to where I would stand on this 
question) but I will also do it for my Gov- 
ernment. My Government’s repugnance to 
the policy of apartheid has been set forth 
in several appropriate forums. We em- 
phatically maintained this position when 
the central core of the matter was debated 
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in this forum in 1961, as well as in the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies; and the reason is quite clear. We 
are unalterably and irrevocably opposed to 
apartheid in all aspects because we think 
it contains not only the seeds of destruction 
for South Africa, but it also contains a 
potential seed of destruction for the rest of 
the world, given the kind of world we live 
in. I think all delegates here, with very 
few exceptions, feel just the same about 
this issue as any of the speakers, including 
Mr. Johnson who opened this debate, and 
any of the speakers who have opposed him. 

I think that the central issue was well 
put by the Director General and I can think 
of no one’s eloquence or reasoning which 
could match the logic as well as the passion 
of his statement—a passion born out of 
experience and travail that democratic pro- 
cedures and processes in the ILO had to 
undergo in order that the Organization 
might become the kind of instrument that 
it is for the attainment of the ideals that 
we all subscribe to. 

It is very interesting, and I think it well to 
draw the attention of the delegates, particu- 
larly those who are not members of the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations, to the report of the 
Committee of Experts which is presented and 
being considered by that Committee this 
year, because one of the central findings was 
very interesting and it is well for every coun- 
try, particularly every country whose repre- 
sentative takes this rostrum, to realize it; one 
of the positive conclusions that was drawn 
from that study of these experts is that dis- 
crimination in one form or another is to be 
found in every country, and, before any of us 
come up here in self-righteousness, let us 
realize this basic fact. And this is one of the 
purposes for this Organization. And how do 
we get on, and how do we go about it? 

I would submit, based upon very practical 
personal experience as well as the experience 
that this Organization has undergone, that 
we all know that, when freedom of speech is 
threatened in any forum, the usefulness of 
that forum is ended. And this is the basic 
issue which is posed before us this morning: 
not whether we condemn apartheid—because 
I do not think any speaker, if he believed in 
it, would have the nerve, in 1963, to take any 
forum and seek to defend racial discrimina- 
tion and particularly a system as bestial as 
apartheid is, so this is not the central issue— 
but the issue is how do we go about remoy- 
ing this scourge from international life? 
How do we best go about it? 

I would suggest and submit to the dele- 
gates that the best course of action that has 
been suggested here is that which was out- 
lined by the Director-General and an at- 
tempt to implement which was sought by 
the distinguished Ambassador from Panama, 
speaking for the Latin American group. We 
accomplish no positive purpose, we take no 
steps forward, by refusing to participate or 
by tying up the business of this Organiza- 
tion, an Organization to which we all sub- 
scribe, an Organization which we all believe 
has the capacity to take a step forward in 
attaining this objective in which we all be- 
lieve. We cannot do that by withdrawing. 
We can only do it by, collectively, continually 
seeking new instruments and new weapons 
with which to do it, and I submit that we 
cannot do it by threatening another basic 
right. 

The most effective instrument that we 
have discovered to define our position and 
take a proper course is that of freedom of 
speech. 

I have a dual obligation to protest, deeply, 
almost bitterly, against one section of the 
declaration that has been referred to. I 
feel almost equally strongly on the previous 
one, because I any implication that 
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the executive authorities of the ILO are 
deliberately passive and have an inadmissible 
attitude on a question as important as this, 
a question that runs through the heart of an 
organization like the ILO, is unwarranted. 
Anyone who knows the authorities of this 
Organization, anyone who has had any ex- 
perience in working with them, anyone who 
has looked at the record, cannot in good 
conscience and logic make this kind of state- 
ment. 

This is an Organization which many of us 
are proud of. This is a house which has pro- 
duced many social advances. It has led the 
family of the United Nations in these very 
issues, the very issue that is under debate 
and under consideration here. And this 
work has been implemented not by us dele- 
gates who come here once a year, or by the 
members of the Governing Body who come 
three times a year; it has been implemented 
by the executive officers and the devoted 
staff that make up the ILO. We do not serve 
our purpose by tearing down a structure. 

And I have a double responsibility to take 
issue with the next statement, the one which 
refers to the personal and unconstitutional 
action of the Vice President, Mr. Rudi Faupl. 
There is little that I can add to what has 
been stated by the Director General and all 
the other officers who have taken this ros- 
trum, because I participated in these dis- 
cussions as a fellow officer, and I say that Mr. 
Faupl would not have been carrying out his 
functions, he would not have been c: 
out his duties as an officer, if he had not 
protected the right that we all agreed on, 
that every delegate has a right to be heard 
whether we agree with him or not. He was 
not only carrying out his agreement as an 
officer but, more important, he was carrying 
out a much higher principle, the principle 
of defending and promoting the right of 
freedom of speech. 

I would like to close by referring to a couple 
of, I think, basic fundamental statements 
that were made by previous speakers, one of 
which causes a good deal of concern and 
trepidation. 

If I remember correctly, one of the speak- 
ers, in discussing this false dichotomy that 
I think has been set up between morality 
and law—because no law lasts which is not 
fixed on a moral basis—one of the speakers 
made a statement that we are not bound by 
the law; and I hope that I heard it incor- 
rectly. The implications are that we are the 
law, and there have been more societies de- 
stroyed on this theory than on any other 
I know. We must establish, if we hope for 
continuity of the work in which we are en- 
gaged, a society of laws, not of men—I speak 
as one who was part of a group that has 
deliberately used the law as an instrument 
and has developed it into an instrument of 
social precision in terms of rectifying age- 
old injustices and terms of providing equality 
of opportunity. The American Negro has 
gone to the Supreme Court in the United 
States 38 times and has been victorious 32 
times and each of those victories established 
another stone in the foundation of the climax 
that you read about and we are experiencing 
in the United States every day. I repeat, 
they have developed that law is an instru- 
ment of social precision. This has been the 
great protection. This has provided the 
means and the instrument for orderly evolu- 
tion, or orderly revolution, whichever way 
you want to describe it. 

I repeat that the central issue we have to 
decide here today—and if we do not decide 
it today we shall have to decide it tomorrow, 
because we shall meet it again—is how we 
can devise the means and the technique of 
advancing this cause of eliminating from the 
family of nations, from among decent peo- 
ple, the bestial system of apartheid; what 
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tools, what techniques, we can devise collec- 
tively in order to achieve this goal dispas- 
sionately and without rancor toward one 
another, That is the challenge which is be- 
fore us, a challenge with which this house is 
not unfamiliar, a challenge that must be met 
by democratic procedures. In my first year 
in the ILO, at my first conference, this house 
was wracked by an issue as deeply passion- 
ate, as deeply emotional, as this one. It 
was the first year that the Hungarian creden- 
tials were challenged. That issue was re- 
solved; it was resolyed on democratic prin- 
ciples by staying within the confines of our 
constitution and by respecting that con- 
stitution, and in this way it became not only 
a stronger but a more living document. 
That is the challenge before us here today 
and we can only meet that challenge through 
a scrupulous regard for democratic principles, 
not by walking away from the struggle. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Mem- 
bers of this House would be interested in 
the speech of our employer-delegate, 
Mr. Richard Wagner. At a later date I 
will introduce the remarks of Mr. Ru- 
dolph Faupl, the worker’s delegate. 
Mr. Wagner’s remarks follow. 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the 

Director General's report states that we must 
assess the future role and programs of the 
ILo. 
The unhappy events of the past weeks 
point up forcefully the major failing of this 
Organization. It has not faced up to the 
necessity of maintaining its basic principles. 
Those principles are admirably stated in 
the Declaration of Philadelphia. The Di- 
rector General in his report says in effect 
that these concern free labor, free employers, 
social justice, and economic development. 
In addition, there have been resounding 
declarations on human rights, freedom of 
association, on freedom from discrimination 
and on the elimination of forced labor and 
a number of other worthy objectives. But 
until now this Organization has closed its 
eyes to the necessity of fighting for and pro- 
tecting these principles of human freedom. 
This is why we reached an impasse in con- 
ducting this conference. Like practically 
everyone here I am opposed to racial dis- 
crimination. But this is not the only ques- 
tion on which we must concern ourselves. 
We must insist on the elimination of re- 
pression of freedom of association, the 
repression of free speech, and forced labor 
wherever these practices are condoned or 
sanctioned by legislative edict or monolithic 
governments. Until and unless we find a 
way to make all of these practices where 
condoned by the force of laws or general 
practice, a mandatory basis for invalidation 
of credentials, this Organization will experi- 
ence crisis after crisis. 

The free employers have in the past un- 
dertaken to bring to your attention the im- 
portance of these matters and the necessity 
for action. They failed to receive support 
or consideration for their position. Chaos 
is the result. 

The forthright position of the ILO on 
these fundamental principles is well known, 
and it is high time that nations which do 
not conform to them should either with- 
draw from this Organization or be relegated 
to the status of observers. 

There is another unresolved matter which 
will sooner or later result in another crisis. 
That is the gradual breakdown of true 
representative tripartism. This 
when the worker group and the employer 
group were deprived of complete group au- 
tonomy through the mockery called the 
appeals board. While this procedure is not 
sanctioned by the constitution, people who 
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are not truly free workers or free employ- 
ers but who are in fact agents of their gov- 
erhments have been given places on com- 
mittees with the right to vote. The records 
of every technical committee and indeed 
the records of plenary sessions are full of 
evidence that these so-called workers and 
so-called employers vote only as do their 
governments on vital matters because they 
are government agents. This destroys tri- 
partism and unbalances the relationship 
between workers and employers on the one 
hand and governments on the other. The 
so-called employer from the U.S. S. R. in his 
speech admitted state control of employers. 
The appeals board should be abolished and 
genuine group autonomy reestablished. 

When the ILO was first established, there 
was a genuine need for a world organization 
which would promote sound labor-manage- 
ment relations, develop programs by which 
nations would improve the wages, working 
conditions, and living standards of workers 
and their families and provide a forum 
through which labor, employers, and gov- 
ernments might exchange mutually benefi- 
cial experience on social problems. 

The purposes and objectives of the ILO 
were inherently sound at the time of its in- 
ception and for more than a quarter century 
thereafter. The essential purposes and ob- 
jectives are sound in today’s world, if the 
Organization pursued only these purposes 
and objectives. 

The emergence of many new nations, with 
virtually no experience in handling their own 
economic and social problems, creates a new 
need which the ILO should be serving. 

The deplorable fact, however, has been 
that, in the face of its new found challenges 
and opportunities for effective service, the 
ILO has been diverted by the Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations from its original purposes and 
has essentially degenerated into a cold war 
forum and an instrumentality for political 
propaganda. 

I protested at last year’s conference and 
again at the Asian Regional Conference 
against the use of this platform for such 
propaganda purposes. I had hoped that this 
year’s conference would witness an objective 
discussion of structural and program matters 
without the same old propaganda cliches. 
But we have heard much more of the same. 
They accuse my country of blocking dis- 
armament, cessation of nuclear testing—they 
rant against colonialism. Do they think you 
do not know that they themselves are the 
ones who are guilty of these practices? They 
come to this platform pretending to be 
champions of human rights and human free- 
doms—when they withdraw the foreign 
troops from Hungary and remove the wall in 
East Berlin, we may have less question about 
their sincerity. They mention Alabama but 
not attacks upon Africans in Prague and 
other racist incident in Moscow. Free speech 
is one of the cornerstones of all human free- 
dom. The Communists not only do not per- 
mit it but anyone who voices an opinion 
which is not acceptable to the state receives 
prison terms or worse. It is a shameful trav- 
esty that these people from the totalitarian 
bloc stand on this platform and profess 
dedication to human rights and basic free- 
dom while they continue to enslave whole 
nations under their own vicious form of 
colonialism. I am quite sure that you are 
not misled by the smokescreen that the Gov- 
ernment Vice President of the Conference 
tried to pull over our eyes on Friday. The 
fact stands out clearly that he had no logical 
explanation for his stand in rejecting the 
resolutions which were a matter of urgency. 
It is evident that the Communist bloc pur- 
sues the policy and practice of creating chaos 
and confusion and division in every inter- 
national body, including our own ILO. 
They have no regard for logic and truth. 
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The schism which has erupted during this 
47th Conference is not the first instance of 
planned propaganda confusion which they 
have generated at the ILO, albeit it the most 
dramatic. 

The Director General made it patently 
clear that the primary issue which had de- 
veloped was freedom of speech and the 
orderly process of organizational law. 

As a free American employer I would— 
and shall—support orderly procedures to 
wipe out legalized discrimination, but I shall 
always Oppose organized movements to cir- 
cumvent established rules and laws which 
are the product of the total conference. 

It is indeed, ironic that the Socialist 
totalitarian bloc should advocate nonlegal 
procedures. In the countries under their 
iron control, no segment of population is 
permitted to challenge the supremacy of the 
state and the laws of the state. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that I am 
in sympathy with the African nations, their 
problems and objectives. However, I can- 
not be in sympathy with the use by any one 
of methods which destroy not only the ability 
of the ILO to eradicate discrimination or to 
support other basic principles of human 
rights for which the ILO stands, but which 
would destroy the ILO itself. 

As to routine matters of procedures which 
have been discussed at this Conference, I 
have the following comments: 

A number of speakers, principally from 
the totalitarian countries have advocated 
divesting the governing body of some powers 
and vesting them in the Conference. One 
speaker said technical assistance programs 
should be the responsibility of the Confer- 
ence and not the office. Another speaker 
proposed that the governing body should 
not arrange the Conference agenda. That 
body, he said, could make suggestions but 
the agenda should be established by the 
Conference. I submit, honorable delegates, 
that such proposals are completely imprac- 
tical. The Conference is composed of dele- 
gates attending once a year, many of whom 
come only to one such session. Therefore, 
the Conference has no continuity and must 
entrust the arranging of the ILO’s many ac- 
tivities to the governing body, the members 
of which serve for a minimum of 3 years, 
weighing not only programs, agendas, special 
activities, etc., but also considering budg- 
etary proposals relating to all of these mat- 
ters. Surely with 48 titular members and 
a like number of deputies, the delegates 
must have full confidence in the dedication 
and understanding these persons bring to 
ILO matters. This should be particularly 
so with the welcome addition of the new 
members in the governing body. To have 
just increased the governing body member- 
ship and at the same time propose limiting 
the governing body’s authority does seem 
inconsistent. 

One section of the Director General’s re- 
port which I consider most important is his 
discussion of human rights and economic de- 
velopment. I regret that this has been re- 
ferred to only by a few speakers. I believe 
that future policies and p; of the ILO 
should give a great deal of attention to this 
subject. 

At the Asian Regional Conference on Eco- 
nomic Development some speakers from de- 
veloping nations commenting on their prob- 
lems said: 

1, They need more financial assistance 
from industrial nations. 

2. That they lack capital. 

8. That their material resources are not 
adequate. The fact is, however, that their 
needs cannot be adequately satisfied by as- 
sistance from developed nations. There 
simply is not enough combined means in all 
of the major industrial nations to provide 
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satisfactory living standards for the nations 
of the world who have so little and need so 
much. 

Some of these nations do have resources 
which have not been utilized adequately. 
This is so in a number of instances because 
of the lack of environment which would ac- 
tivate such domestic capital as is possessed 
by their own nationals—an environment 
which would attract private investment from 
other nations. The creation of a proper en- 
vironment would help to promote economic 
development and provide increasing job op- 
portunities, 

Every nation has human resources. But 
these too must be cultivated and developed. 
Technical assistance—vocational training, 
education in skills, both worker, and man- 
agerial, are prime requisites to economic de- 
velopment, Education brings self-reliance 
and that brings initiative and ingenuity and 
the product of these is growth and oppor- 
tunity. At first this process is gradual, but 
it pyramids rapidly as progress is made. 
That progress cannot be gained by edict— 
it comes through unleashing the latent ca- 
pacities of people. The ILO can do much 
to assist in this cultivation and development 
of human resources. 

From the wealth of ideas expressed here 
one thing stands out above all others. A 
majority of the people who attend ILO con- 
ferences sincerely advocate policies which 
will protect human rights and promote eco- 
nomic progress for men and women every- 
where. We want better standards of living, 
freedom from discrimination, opportunities 
for education and economic development. 
The dedication, which most of you have 
shown toward these objectives, is a long 
step toward realization of them. That dedi- 
cation speaks eloquently of the high pur- 
poses of the majority of the delegates. The 
fact is that most of the leaders in my coun- 
try whether they be in business, labor, or 
government come from humble beginnings, 
and they are fully aware of the struggles 
our Nation had in its beginnings when it 
achieved its independence. Therefore, we 
feel kinship with the young nations of the 
world who have so recently attained their 
Independence. 

It was stated from this rostrum by a 
speaker from Eastern Europe that the Dec- 
laration of Philadelphia adopted almost 
20 years ago was all right for that time, 
but that faced with a changing world it 
needs revision. It is true we have had many 
changes in the world—technological, in com- 
munications, in speed of travel, and in the 
establishment of new, free, independent 
nations. But may I remind you, that the 
Declaration of Philadelphia declares age-old 
principles of freedom which are fully ap- 
plicable in today’s world of rapid change. 
These are not idle words adapted to shades 
of meaning and interpretation. They ex- 
press the desires of the emerging nations of 
the entire world. They represent aspira- 
tions of human beings everywhere. They 
reject the idea that people must be molded 
into a pattern of conformity and controlled 
thought. They reject the idea that individ- 
ual desires, ambitions, decisions and ac- 
tions must be forcibly submerged and that 
people must respond only as puppets on a 
string to entrenched totalitarian authority. 
These principles are positive—not negative. 

The faults and weaknesses of the ILO 
pertain not to these essential principles but 
to the Machiavellian termites who for years 
have used their membership to undermine 
the true purposes and effective services of 
the Organization. 

The ILO was not conceived and established 
as a world forum for ideological warfare. 
The ILO cannot survive as a forum for 
ideological warfare. 
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The challenge of this 47th Conference ts 
to strengthen and revitalize ILO procedures 
and organizational methods so that its full 
membership shall be required to collaborate 


ards of living and preserving or, in many 
cases, reviving freedom of association for 
workers and for employers. 

If this conference does not produce ef- 
fective standards of procedure and refocus 
the direction of the organization’s services, 
the ILO will most surely disintegrate from 
the explosion of those internal political 
forces which are now tearing it apart. 


Mr. Speaker, before attending this 
conference at Geneva, I was of the opin- 
ion that the workmen of our country had 
advantages not enjoyed by the laboring 
man of other nations. I knew that the 
Members of this Congress had great con- 
cern with his every existing problem. 
Having served on the Education and 
Labor Committee of this House of Rep- 
resentatives for many years, I know that 
we shall make even greater progress in 
the future. Our standards are high and 
this is just. Justice to all, is ever our 
goal. 

I have concern, Mr. Speaker, that in- 
ternational affairs are having an effect 
on our workmen. Certainly, I believe 
that we must provide those safeguards 
that would protect not only his income 
but his job as well. As a Member of 
Congress representing an industrial dis- 
trict, I am heedful of the job of every 
workingman. Too, I am worried at the 
ever growing list of the unemployed. 
With this in mind, I took the opportunity 
of looking first hand at the European 
Common Market. Certainly, we should 
watch its every action that might affect 
our citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, the potential of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization as an in- 
strument of international good will is 
large. We have seen it reach the brink 
of disaster. While its potential of good 
will is large, recent events have shown 
that it also carries the seeds of its own 
destruction. I feel that these events 
foreshadow another crisis for its parent 
organization—the United Nations. The 
International Labor Organization, with 
its government, employer, and worker 
delegations from 108 nations can be a 
constructive force. I would say, how- 
ever, that I can see no justification for 
our support of a Communist propaganda 
forum. 

As I have stated earlier, the delega- 
tion representing the United States con- 
sisted of many most able men from em- 
ployer and workmen organizations. I 
know that they will have gathered many 
important thoughts about our position. 
Therefore I have proposed to the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee that we call some of them before 
us that we might give serious review to 
our position in the international labor 
market, and our continuance as a mem- 
ber of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion as now constructed. 

Our international problems are many 
and critical. I would aid those friendly 
nations who are in dire need but I be- 
‘lieve that we must constantly weigh the 
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cost. Most assuredly that cost should 
not include the jobs of the American 
workingman. - 

I come from a battleground—an inter- 
national one. Words were the weapons 
used. The true words of the free nations 
of the world whose only concern was the 
welfare of the industrialists and work- 
men as opposed to those of the Commu- 
nist bloc who would return man to 
slavery. I would propose that other 
Members of this Congress should attend 
other international conferences, not only 
to safeguard our interest but to show all 
nations our Congress’ solicitude with the 
affairs of the world. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I should first like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Ohio on not 
only representing us as an adviser to 
this subordinate organization of the 
United Nations but particularly for go- 
ing in the status of a representative of 
this body and not our Department of 
State. 

I, too, have been vitally interested in 
various of the subordinate organizations 
of the United Nations. I recall that I 
made a similar report on the World 
Health Assembly here a year ago. Fur- 
ther, I have reported to this body on 
many occasions about the relation that 
our State Department and our country 
have to the special and voluntary funds 
of the United Nations. 

If I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, we are contributing over 27 per- 
cent in the past 2 years of the total funds 
used by the International Labor Orga- 
nization of the United Nations. 

Mr. AYRES. We have contributed 
over 25 percent of the total budget di- 
rectly and, of course, indirectly the State 
Department and Labor also have con- 
tributed funds. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman have 
any information about the contributions 
of the Communist-bloc countries as to 
the same percentages, and whether or 
not they have increased proportionately 
to ours since the inception of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization? 

Mr. AYRES. No, they have not. In 
fact, the entire Communist bloc con- 
tributes less than 12 percent of the total 
operation. We are contributing more 
than twice the amount the Communist 
bloc contributes. It is also well to have 
in mind that we have only our vote, 
whereas the Communist bloc has several 
votes. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman means 
that our great State of Texas does not 
have separate representation on the In- 
ternational Labor Organization? 

Mr. AYRES. No. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. This I have also found in 
the special and voluntary funds of the 
United Nations. I think it is time we 
took a good look or had an audit in this 
connection. 

I was especially interested in a further 
remark of the gentleman as we relate 
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one of the subordinate organizations of 
the United Nations to others, and some- 
times very effective organizations. First, 
his statement about the Russian group 
using this as a sounding board for propa- 
ganda, a forum, even though they did 
not find cause for collateral discussion 
the relationship between our workers 
and representatives of employers and 
theirs, and our Government and theirs. 

If, indeed, this happens, are we not, as 
the gentleman very well said, simply 
supporting this primarily in a lopsided 
percentage as a sounding board for Com- 
munist propaganda? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. And that was what 
prompted me to suggest to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor that this entire operation be re- 
viewed by the Congress. Because if we 
are to continue to provide funds to give 
the Communists a propaganda forum, 
then we are not living up to our duties 
here as Members of the Congress ard 
Representatives of the American people. 

Mr. HALL. I would simply submit 
that when the gentleman gets into this 
investigation a little further, he will find 
there is no built-in mechanism within 
the United Nations itself to provide a 
self-audit of its own funds, regardless of 
the source from whence they come. I 
think this is all the more reason why 
either the Congress should insist that 
the U.N. do this or our State Depart- 
ment—or the Department of Labor in 
this particular instance, involving the 
ILO, should insist on the same thing be- 
fore we open up our purse further vis-a- 
vis the lack of support of the Communist- 
bloc nations. 

Mr. AYRES. I am hopeful, I will say 
to the gentleman from Missouri, with 
other representatives as we have such as 
Mr. Rudy Faupl, Mr. Wagner, Mr. 
Weaver, and Mr. Delaney and all of the 
advisers for the workers headed by Mr. 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, I am 
confident they will have constructive sug- 
gestions to offer to the Congress because 
they were concerned about the operation 
at this last meeting. 

Mr. HALL. I join the gentleman from 
Ohio in hoping that this can be done. 
I hope the chairman of the committee 
of this House, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor sanctions and brings 
about early hearings with these people. 
I happen to be a personal friend of Mr. 
Dick Wagner, of Chicago. I know he 
has traveled around the world for the 
past year speaking on these specific ques- 
tions, and I am sure, as you have well 
said, that he was an able representative 
on your delegation. Again, let me thank 
the gentleman for what he has brought 
to us and to thank him for this complete 
report. 

I further associate myself with the 
thought that more of the representatives 
should visit these organizations and see 
how the U.N. functions. It is a good 
hope for survival. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. BOW. I think my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio, has made a great 
contribution here today in his report 
on this organization, one which the 
Committee on Appropriations has been 
concerned about for some time. May 
I inquire of the gentleman if he found 
any reason why the contribution of the 
United States should be increased by $1 
million this year? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman refers 
to the contribution which starts with 
action in this Chamber? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. AYRES. No, I see no reason why 
it should be increased. As I have stated, 
unless we can get a review as to what 
is expected in the future, I would be for 
cutting the budget even to the point 
where, if they continue to use this as a 
Communist propaganda forum, that we 
withdraw funds completely. 

Mr. BOW. Let me ask the gentleman 
this question, a few days ago when some 
attempt was made to recover for the 
United States money owed to the United 
States from the United Nations some of 
these contributions which they owe us, 
the statement was made that if we re- 
duced this or recovered any of it, we 
would wreck the United Nations and we 
would be playing into the hands of the 
Communists. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that if a realistic cut was made in 
this that we would wreck the United 
Nations or that we would be playing into 
the hands of the Communists? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not think we would 
be playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists by taking away their propa- 
ganda forum. In fact, the gentleman 
from Ohio who is well versed in these 
appropriation matters would have been 
very much concerned, as was I, had he 
seen the demonstration that was put 
on by African nations inspired by the 
Communist bloc. 

It was at this point that the Commu- 
nists showed their real strength in at- 
tempting to maneuver these less edu- 
cated persons into their orbit. Also, it 
was at this point that the Communists 
in my judgment had prearranged, over 
a period of time, to have Mr. Sergei 
Aleksandrovich Slipchenko ascend to the 
presidency of the organization after 
President Johnson, of Nigeria, resigned 
to walk out with the African bloc. So 
the latter part of the conference was 
controlled by a Communist sitting in the 
chair. This had been prearranged by 
the Communist maneuver. 

Mr. BOW. Would the gentleman tell 
the Members of the House whether or 
not during the sessions of the conference 
there was any question raised about the 
uncollected contributions by countries 
participating in the ILO but which coun- 
tries have not been paying their dues to 
the ILO? Was there any discussion as 
to whether they should pay their bills or 
not? 

Mr. AYRES. That point was not dis- 
cussed at all. In fact, during the major 
speeches in the plenary session the bulk 
of the conversation was made by those 
countries who are delinquent, and the 
talks that they made were critical of the 
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United States and critical of our form of 
government and dealt in propaganda 
that were downright lies. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, was anything said at all in these 
conversations about the lopsided em- 
ployment of people in the ILO where we 
are making the greatest contribution 
and some of the other countries making 
much smaller contributions have most of 
the employment of the people who are 
in the ILO? 

Was there any discussion of that 
matter? 

Mr. AYRES. That was not discussed. 
In fact, I was left with the impression 
that those countries which are the bene- 
ficiaries of our appropriations are not too 
appreciative. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man would yield further, I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that with my 
colloquy with the gentleman from Ohio 
I be permitted to insert in the RECORD a 
table showing the assessments of the 
various countries for the year 1963 and 
also showing the uncollected payments 
by other countries in 1963 as well as a 
list of employment, by countries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The matters referred to follow: 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Budget for the calendar year 1963 


I. Ordinary budget: 
Session of the conference 


and other conferences.. $898, 827 
Salaries and wages 6, 646, 445 
Travel and removal ex- 

T 694, 890 
Representation and hospi- 

IEY the oxen ccs 42, 000 
Property account mainte- 

ee eee 380, 053 
Cu oe N 209, 357 
General office expenses 280, 500 
Common staff costs 804, 228 
Unpaid liabilities._.....__ 1, 000 
External audit costs 10, 234 
Special interorganization 

A 15, 000 
Surveys: 

Factual survey relating 

to freedom of associa- 
Fs lie EE eae SE ER 35, 000 

Action as regards dis- 

eriminat ion 22, 848 
Contributions to extra 

budgetary programs 340, 500 
Branch offices and corre- 

spondents 627, 749 
Public information 82, 500 
Operational activities 1, 279, 000 
Internships and career 

trainee program 68, 500 
Furniture and equipment. 157, 500 
TTT 46, 000 
Building and other capital 

expenditures 57, 791 

Total, pt. 1. 12, 699, 922 

II. Pension funds 1, 285, 584 

III. Working capital fund — 241, 702 
IV. Facilities in additional lan- 

% 350, 626 

Gross expenditure budget. 14, 577, 834 

Less miscellaneous income.. — 571, 000 

Gross assessment budget. 14, 006, 834 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION Contributions statement as of Sept. 30, 1962, for the organiza- 


* 1 
Distribution of staff by nationalities as of Sept. 80, 10691 oe eee eee Gir 
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Number Percent 
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1 Contributions due prior to 1957: Bolivia, $20,785 (1958-56); China, $243,463 (1952-53); 
Hungary, $33,034 (1953); Paraguay, $25,621 (1920-37, 1956); Spain, $38,750 (1937-41). 
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Scale of assessments for calendar year 1963 
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4 12 16, 808 
= 141 197, 497 
1.85 259, 127 
x 25 49, 024 
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1 1 77 191, 804 
29 28, 613 
5 14 19, 610 
145 63, 031 
: 12 $16, 814 
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1 Internationally recruited. There are also 631 in the locally recruited category. — 
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Scale of assessments for calendar year 1963—Continued 


Samolia___. 
South Africa, Republic ol. 


Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his contribution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FPrRELINGHUYSEN], 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I too would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] for a 
provocative and thoughtful presenta- 
tion of a problem which should be of real 
concern to us all. As a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio that this entire matter needs 
to be reviewed. It does seem to me self- 
evident that we should have a current 
evaluation of what the ILO is doing, how 
it is financed, what it means to us, and 
if it is being used unfairly against us. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for that reason that 
I hope we are able to make a review and 
have witnesses before us who can pro- 
vide us with their evaluation of this sit- 
uation. I hope this can be done at a 
relatively early opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], is to be congratulated on 
bringing this matter before us today. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] with great interest. I may say, 
in all frankness, I have learned a great 
deal from the statements which the gen- 
tleman has made here today. Often I 
think, Mr. Speaker, the public is critical 
of Members of Congress who travel— 
even, I might say in my own case, I have 
looked askance at sending Members 
abroad to attend meetings of this sort. 
But I can only express my view today, 
Mr. Speaker, that if Members would be 
as conscientious as the gentleman from 
Ohio and report as promptly and in such 
detail, it is my opinion that much of this 
criticism would disappear. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have enjoyed hearing 
the gentleman, and I commend the gen- 
tleman for a very fine statement. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington. As I said in my re- 
marks, I hope the House in its wisdom 
will see fit to have representatives from 
this body attend all of these interna- 
tional conferences. There is no way in 
which one can get the exact information, 
that one can get the feel of what the 
Communists are doing throughout the 
world, other than to be there and wit- 
ness their operations first hand. They 
are clever. We are in a fight, and we had 
better be there to see what is going on 
and set up the rules so that we at least 
have the opportunity to refute their mis- 
representations in order that the weaker 
nations of the world will not be misled. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways admired and highly respected that 
genial, lovable, capable, sincere, astute, 
honest and dedicated public servant, the 
Honorable James A. Farley. Inasmuch 
as my good friend, of many long years 
has recently celebrated his 75th birth- 
day, I would not only like to congratulate 
him and wish him another 75 years of 
good health and good fortune, but to in- 
clude herein with my remarks an edi- 
torial written by my dear friend “Billy” 
Mariott, editor of that splendid newspa- 
per, the Elizabethtown News. 

Mr. Speaker, it pleases me greatly 
that this fine little country newspaper 
is located in my old home county of Har- 
din which is a part of the Fourth Ken- 
tucky District that I have the honor to 
represent, the place of my birth where 
“the salt of the earth” people live and 
have their being. 
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FARLEY 


James A. Farley, one of the chief archi- 
tects of President Roosevelt's first two presi- 
dential election victories, was 75 years old 
yesterday. 

Mr. Farley, who has not entirely relin- 
quished his interest in political affairs, is 
head of Coca-Cola Export Corp., with offices 
in New York City. 

Mr. Farley was one of two or three men 
who led the campaign of Governor Roo- 
sevelt’s nomination for President in the 1932 
Chicago convention. Both suave and indus- 
trious, he made many pilgrimages into the 
States in Governor Roosevelt’s behalf espe- 
cially into the smaller electoral vote States 
of the West. Before the Nation hardly knew 
what was going on he had many of them 
firmly annexed to the Roosevelt campaign. 

In the convention it developed when the 
Roosevelt drive appeared stalled, short of 
victory, Mr. Farley was credited with a lead- 
ing role in bringing about the historic switch 
of the Garner delegates from California and 
Texas to Roosevelt, resulting in the latter’s 
nomination. 

After the convention Mr. Farley managed 
the Roosevelt campaign in the final election, 
which was a soft snap, and got the customary 
reward in being appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He was even more successful as head 
of the party in the 1936 campaign, in which 
the Democrats won in all but two States. 

Soon thereafter relations between the two 
men, Roosevelt and Farley, cooled, and there 
was a link s between Farley and the 
presidential ambitions of Vice President 
Garner in 1940, which got nowhere. 

Of all the principal figures of the memora- 
ble 1932 convention in Chicago Farley and 
Garner are the only two who are living. 
Gone are President Roosevelt, Governor 
Smith, Gov. Albert Ritchie, of Maryland; 
Secretary Newton D. Baker, of Ohio; Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, and former Secretary 
William C. McAdoo. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a series of news- 
paper articles and magazine articles on 
the subject of Panama. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

CRISIS IN CANAL ZONE: PANAMANIAN 
“ULTIMATUM” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to this body on April 9, 1963, I 
dealt at length with the grave crisis that 
has been generated concerning U.S. sov- 
ereignty over our territorial possession 
designated as the Panama Canal Zone. 
Explaining that since the birth of free- 
dom parliamentary bodies have pre- 
served the just rights of nations 
against the misuse of Executive power, 
I stressed that the Congress in meeting 
its responsibilities as a separate and in- 
dependent agency of our Government, 
must save the Panama Canal. To this 
end, I urge prompt action on House Con- 
current Resolution 105, which was intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Cannon] and is now under consideration 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
This resolution, which expresses the 
sense of the Congress, would clarify and 
make definite the policy of our Govern- 
ment concerning the question of US. 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal and thus end the un- 
certainty that has been created. 

In Panama, the significance of the in- 
dicated address was recognized in ban- 
ner headlines in isthmian newspapers. 
In the United States, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, it was ignored by 
all major newspapers, thereby leaving 
our people in virtual ignorance of cru- 
cial facts affecting their vital interests 
on the isthmus and giving the influences 
bent on destroying U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone an unguarded and ex- 
clusive field in which to advance their 
program of juridicial erosion. Such 
failure, Mr. Speaker, on the part of the 
major press of our country and the 
Department of State, is deplorable. 

PANAMA THREATENS “RADICAL ACTION” 


Those who have followed the isthmian 
situation closely will recall that, follow- 
ing the visit of President Chiari of 
Panama to the White House in June 
1962, a joint United States-Panama 
Commission was designated to review 
points of dissatisfaction in the relations 
between Panama and the United States. 
This commission is composed of four 
persons, Foreign Minister Galileo Solis 
and Dr. Octavio Fabrega, representing 
Panama; and Gov. Robert J. Fleming, 
Jr., of the Canal Zone; and our Ambas- 
sador to Panama, Joseph S. Farland, 
representing the United States. 

The work of this body was discussed 
by President Chiari with the President 
of the United States in March 1963 at the 
San Jose, Costa Rica meeting. It was 
also discussed by Panamanian Planning 
Director David Samudio during early 
April of this year in Managua, Nicara- 
gua, with Director Teodoro Moscoso of 
the U.S. Alliance for Progress. During 
the latter conference, there was raised 
for the first time a threat of “radical 
action” by Panama in what was described 
as a “tense” meeting. What this “radi- 
cal action” was to consist of is not 
known, but the discussion revealed that 
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President Chiari is pressing strenuously 
for some form of dramatic and immedi- 
ate concession by the United States to 
Panama as regards the Panama Canal. 
Why? Theanswer is obvious. He wishes 
to dangle a newly wrung surrender by the 
United States before the Panamanian 
electorate which will enable him to elect 
the candidate of his choice as his presi- 
dential successor. Such a surrender by 
our Government would undoubtedly have 
this effect. Hence the desperate drive 
for it. 
SOLIS-RUSK MEETING, APRIL 23, 1963 


The next move in the unfolding situa- 
tion did not take long to develop—a 
working luncheon on April 23, 1963, in 
Washington given by Secretary of State 
Rusk. Though attended by Foreign 
Minister Solis, Panama’s Ambassador 
Guillermo Arango, U.S. Ambassador 
Farland, and State Department officials, 
the people of the United States and their 
Congress were again kept in the dark as 
to what took place. 

Before leaving Washington, Minister 
Solis left a memorandum outlining the 
pending Panamanian demands for Sec- 
retary Rusk, which was personally de- 
livered to the Secretary on April 25 by 
Ambassador Arango. He did not en- 
lighten our people as to its contents, nor 
has the Secretary of State issued any 
release with respect to the luncheon, the 
memorandum, or the “ultimatum.” 

Such denial of information, Mr. 
Speaker, calls for positive and protective 
action by the cognizant committees of 
the Congress in defense of the Consti- 
tution and the proper discharge of con- 
gressional duty. Whether the Depart- 
ment of State so believes or not, the 
Congress of the United States, as previ- 
ously stated, is an equal partner in our 
Government. Moreover, it is charged 
with ultimate responsibility in national 
and international policy. 

WASHINGTON SECRECY EXPOSED AT PANAMA 


In contrast with the silence of the 
press in our country about the Rusk- 
Solis meeting on April 23 and the “ulti- 
matum,” the press of Panama gave these 
matters extensive coverage, publishing 
news stories with flaming front-page 
headlines that originated in Washington 
as well as in Panama. 

The news stories published in isthmi- 
an papers show that the pending de- 
mands being pressed by the Chiari ad- 
ministration include: 

First. Display of the Panamanian flag 
on all U.S. military and naval stations in 
the Canal Zone, and at the same level 
with the flag of the United States; also 
on all vessels in transit of the Panama 
Canal. 

Second. Jurisdiction over a corridor 
across the Pacific end of the Canal Zone 
from Arraijan on the west bank of the 
canal to Panama City, consisting of the 
Thatcher Highway, the new Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge, and Fourth of July Ave- 
nue; and another corridor across the 
Atlantic end, the location yet to be de- 
termined. Both corridors would be 
carved out of the Canal Zone territory 
at the vital entrances of the canal and 
placed under foreign control—a condi- 
tion impracticable in peace and hazard- 
ous in war. 
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Third. Use of Panama postage stamps 
— the U. S.- occupied Panama Canal 

ne.“ 

Fourth. Turning over certain pier and 
dock installations at Colon and Balboa 
to Panama. 

Fifth. Elimination of commercial and 
industrial activities in the Canal Zone. 

Sixth. Recognition of Spanish, along 
with English, as an official language of 
the zone. 

Seventh. Opening up the Canal Zone 
to Panamanian farming and cattle proj- 
ects. 

Eighth. Provision of free water to 
Panama. 

Ninth. Equal employment opportuni- 
ties for Panamanians in the Canal Zone, 
with social security and other benefits, 
including provision for a binational 
commission on labor. 

More important, however, was the 
threat of “radical action” by Panama un- 
less its demands are met by the deadline 
of mid-July or the present joint diplo- 
matic commission, previously mentioned, 
is transformed into a body for the nego- 
tiation of a new canal treaty. What this 
“radical action” would be was not stated. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I can learn, 
the only information that the people of 
the United States have had about the 
doings of this secret meeting in the De- 
partment of State on April 23 and the 
Panamanian “ultimatum” were newspa- 
per dispatches from Panama, of which 
two examples will be found in the present 
documentation. When the few crumbs 
of news given in them to the people of 
our country are compared with what was 
disclosed in Panama, it is easy to see how 
our interests at Panama are eroded. 
Certainly the situation on the isthmus 
is one that requires immediate and ef- 
fective action by the Congress. 

In these connections, Mr. Speaker, I 
would emphasize again that the Canal 
Zone is not an “occupied area“ in the 
sense used in the isthmian propaganda, 
but a territorial possession of the United 
States acquired constitutionally pursuant 
to law and treaty. It is urgent that the 
status of the United States in the Canal 
Zone accorded by treaty and maintained 
by our country throughout its canal his- 
tory be clarified and made definite by 
the Congress, as provided in House Con- 
current Resolution 105. In the past, our 
Government has been forthright in the 
assertion of this indispensable authority 
granted by solemn treaty agreement, but 
in recent years, it has been evasive, 
cowardly, and, in practical effect, sub- 
versive. 

CONGRESS MUST SAVE THE PANAMA CANAL 


As to the Panamanian “ultimatum,” 
such a threat by a small country that 
grew out of the movement for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal is truly 
amazing, and would never be put forward 
by Panama except for the pusillanimous 
attitude of our Government. The dan- 
ger, however, is real and cannot be dis- 
missed as a matter of no consequence, 
for our Government always assumes a 
passive role and fails to combat effec- 
tively the excessive demands of Panama 
with respect to the canal. 

The prolonged failure of our Govern- 
ment, the Congress, and Executive to re- 
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affirm our just and indispensable rights 
in the premises and Panama’s preemp- 
tory and wholly unjustified demands and 
propaganda therefore have had the un- 
doubted effect of creating the image 
among all nations, especially in Latin 
America, of the United States as an 
autocratic yankee imperialism oblivious 
to the rights of Panama. Thus, to the 
south of us anti-American psychological 
warfare in behalf of outrageous Pana- 
manian claims is constantly being waged 
and in nowise opposed by our Govern- 
ment. This is destructive not only of 
Western Hemispheric solidarity, but as 
well of any successful operation of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

As I have so often said, Mr. Speaker, 
the only way to meet these unjustified 
demands is by forthright and publicly 
announced declarations by our Govern- 
ment, the Congress, and Executive, that 
the solemn treaty obligations our coun- 
try assumed with respect to the Panama 
Canal will be fully met. 

The Canal Zone is not analogous to a 
U.N. trust territory, but is exactly what 
the 1903 treaty provides—territory over 
which the United States has full and ex- 
clusive sovereignty for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal. Except 
for such grant of sovereignty as an in- 
ducement, our country would never have 
undertaken the great and expensive task 
of building the Panama Canal at the cost 
of our taxpayers and its subsequent 
maintenance, operation, and protection. 

The current generation of Panamani- 
ans may be blinded by their nationalis- 
tie zeal and demagogic leadership, but 
they must come to realize that should 
the United States ever leave the Canal 
Zone, Colombia, led by its radicals, will 
inevitably, if Soviet power permits, re- 
assert and reestablish its former sov- 
ereignty over the entire isthmus, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone. Also, I may add, if 
Cuba can be taken over by the Soviets 
with the aid or acquiescence of policy 
elements in our Department of State and 
major news media, then U.S. control of 
the Panama Canal can likewise be liqui- 
dated. The process of erosion of our 
rights, power, and authority must cease 
and the trend reversed, or we shall be 
compelled to leave the isthmus. 

In such event, Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lic of Panama will become only a foot- 
note in the “ashcan of history.” Thus, 
ruthless agitators in Panama and their 
collaborators in the United States are 
playing into the hands of the long-range 
Soviet strategists for the conquest of the 
Caribbean in which the Panama Canal 
is the key target. 

The radical and impossible demands 
now being pressed by the Panamanian 
Government and their secret considera- 
tion by our highest officials are un- 
doubtedly pleasing to Deputy Thelma 
King, Communist member of the Pana- 
manian National Assembly, and close 
friend of Fidel Castro, whom she fre- 
quently visits in Cuba. To what extent 
is she responsible for what is now tran- 
spiring and why did she recently visit the 
United States? 

To the people of all the Latin Ameri- 
ean nations we would commend these 
considerations: The Panama Canal is a 
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great protective factor with respect to 
the independence of all your nations. 
Should the United States cease to main- 
tain, operate, and protect the Panama 
Canal, the Monroe Doctrine would in- 
deed be a dead document, as was re- 
cently and so brazenly proclaimed by 
Soviet diplomats on American soil. If 
the Monroe Doctrine is dead, then agents 
of revolutionary communism will in- 
evitably infiltrate the governments and 
institutions of your countries and take 
over, however much you struggle to re- 
main free. 

In these general connections, Mr. 
Speaker, responsibility for recent diffi- 
culties at Panama cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the leading personalities in- 
volved. Our Ambassador to Panama, 
Joseph S. Farland, has outlived his use- 
fulness and should be removed from that 
key post. The head of the Panama Canal 
Organization, which is a civil agency of 
our Government, is an active career of- 
ficer of the Army, Maj. Gen. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr. In addition to the criti- 
cisms raised by me in my address of 
April 9 as to his conduct, the explosive 
situation in the Caribbean demands that 
he be promptly relieved and replaced by 
a civilian of business experience and ad- 
ministrative capacity. The historic rea- 
sons for assigning only active Army engi- 
neers as Governors of this civil agency 
has long since passed and the time has 
come to complete the organizational 
modernization of the Panama Canal that 
was started in 1950 under President 
Truman. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there is only one 
way out of the dangerous situation now 
forming around the isthmus: the Con- 
gress must act to save the Panama Canal 
by forthright declarations of our historic 
and time-tested isthmian canal policy of 
exclusive sovereign control of the Canal 
Zone with prompt adoption of House 
Concurrent Resolution 105. 

The documentation on which my re- 
marks are primarily based, quoted at the 
end of my remarks, is commended for 
study by all Members of the Congress 
and of the loyal press, as an illustration 
of news suppression long current in our 
country about the explosive Panama 
Canal situation. This can be overcome 
only by an aroused American people who 
are being denied information of vital im- 
portance about the Panama Canal. 

The documentation follows: 

From the Panama Star and Herald, Apr. 23, 

1963) 

REPUBLIC OF PANAMA AFTER HIGH-LEVEL 
SHOWDOWN WITH UNITED STATES—SOLIS AND 
Rusk MEETING Topay IN WASHINGTON— 
RADICAL ACTION REPORTED UNDER CONSID- 
ERATION BY CHIARI, WORK oF Jornt COM- 
MISSION SCORED 
Panama Foreign Minister Galileo Solis and 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk will meet 
in a private luncheon in Washington today 
amid indications that this country is seek- 
ing a showdown at the highest level over its 
claims for revision of the treaties between the 
two countries. 

Solis left early Monday morning for Wash- 
ington. It is understood he will review with 
the Secretary of State the problems of a po- 
litical nature between the two countries. 

He will be followed to Washington later this 


week by Engineer David Samudio, Planning 
Director in President Chiari’s office, who will 
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meet with officials of the economte- section 
of the Department of State. Samudio will 
review financial questions from 
the operation of the Panama Canal in Pana- 
manian territory. 

The announcement of the forthcoming 
Washington meetings are in the midst of a 
statement by Dr. Octavio Fabrega that he 
wants to withdraw from the present joint 
Panama-United States Commission because 
of discontent over the function of the Com- 
mission. 

Fabrega and Foreign Minister Solis repre- 
sent Panama in the Commission appointed 
last June by Presidents Chiari and Kennedy 
to review points of dissatisfaction in the re- 
lations between the two countries. The U.S. 
representatives are U.S. Ambassador Joseph 
S. Farland and Canal Zone Governor Robert 
J. Fleming, Jr. Both of them are in Wash- 
ington now. 

Fabrega said he understands that President 
Chiari is planning to take radical action in 
the situation in a short time. He did not 
elaborate. 

Since the March meeting of the Presidents 
of the United States, Panama, and Central 
America, in San Jose, Costa Rica, Pana- 
manian officials have been voicing displeasure 
over the slowness of the discussions of the 
joint commission. 

The question was raised by President 
Chiari in his private meeting with President 
Kennedy in the Costa Rica capital. 

The issue was pressed by Planning Di- 
rector Samudio at a meeting early this month 
in Managua, Nicaragua, with U.S. Alliance 
for Progress Director Teodoro Moscoso. Re- 

from the Nicaraguan capital at that 
time described the Samudio-Moscoso dis- 
cussions as tense.“ 

It is understood that at the Managua 
meeting the possibility of radical action by 
Panama was raised for the first time. 

Now comes Dr. Fabrega’s statement, car- 
ried in yesterday’s edition of El Panama 
America, as follows: 

“I have expressed to President Chiari my 
desire to withdraw from the Joint Commis- 
sion which is reviewing relations between 
Panama and the United States, to which 
I was appointed by the President last June. 

“My determination to resign is due to my 
discontent with the functioning of that 
Commission. I am satisfied neither with the 
results of the Commission nor with the con- 
ditions under which it has been operating. 

“The fullness of the understanding be- 
tween the Presidents of Panama and the 
United States notwithstanding, the Joint 
Commission has not been functioning as a 
high level commission, which was the name 
applied to it by President Kennedy when he 
appointed his representatives. 

“I have not found in the Commission a 
propitious climate for the consideration of 
fundamental reforms in the relations arising 
from the treaties between Panama and the 
United States. I have found only a dispo- 
sition to consider questions which are merely 
accessory, and even with respect to the lat- 
ter, the procedure is so slow and complex 
that it does not lead to expect concrete so- 
lutions in a foreseeable future. 

“For some time I have been expressing to 
President Chiari my discontent over this sit- 
uation, telling him that my discontent has 
been increasing to the point that I consider 
that I must withdraw from the Commission. 
President Chiari has asked me to delay this 
decision for some time and this is the 
reason why I have not submitted formally 
my resignation. 

“I understand that President Chiari, 
deeply concerned over the existing situation, 
is thinking of radical action on it in a short 
time.” 

The principal agreement announced by 
the Commission include the joint display 
of the Panamanian and United States flags 
in the Canal Zone, the recognition in the 
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Canal Zone of exequaturs issued by Panama 
to foreign consuls and the use of Panamanian 
postage stamps in the zone. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald, Apr. 24, 
1963 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA CLAIMS WASHINGTON 
DELAYING TaLXKS— DR. Solus FILES COM- 
PLAINTS AT MEET WITH RusSK—CHARGES 
UNITED STATES-PANAMA COMMISSION Nor 
Dorne Irs JOB AND AGAIN REITERATES RE- 
PUBLIC OF PANAMA'S GRIEVANCES 


(By Ben F. Meyer) 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—Dr. Galileo Solis, 
Foreign Minister of Panama, reportedly com- 
plained to U.S. officials today that the United 
States-Panama Commission, named a year 
ago to work out problems between the two 
nations, is not doing its job. 

In any case, he is understood to have said, 
the Government of Panama feels the Com- 
mission is not working fast enough, and that 
the delay is at the Washington end. 

Dr. Solis, Panama’s Ambassador Augusto 
Guillermo Arango, Joseph Farland, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Panama, and a group of State De- 
partment officials were guests at luncheon 
today given by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
It was a working session, reporters were told, 
at which the whole range of United States- 
Panama problems was reviewed. A Pana- 
manian source said he was told the tone of 
the discussions was most friendly and cordial. 

Before the luncheon, U.S. officials claimed 
not to know why the Panamanian Foreign 
Minister had come to Washington. The 
presence here of Ambassador Farland and of 
Gen. Robert Fleming, Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, they said, was for other 
business. The two are to testify tomorrow to 
a congressional committee. Fleming at- 
tended a quarterly meeting of the Panama 
Canal Company, a U.S. Government corpora- 
tion operating the canal and the canal zone, 
this week. 

Dr. Solis could not be reached for comment 
and an Embassy spokesman said he had not 
authorized any statement. 

Pieced together from what informed 
sources did and did not sey, it appears Dr. 
Solis came to Washington to ask for speedier 
action by the U.S. Government on various 
matters under study by the two-nation Com- 
mission, composed of Ambassador Farland 
and Governor Fleming, for the United States, 
and Solis and Octavio Fabrega, for Panama. 

Panama has suggested among other meas- 
ures that the Panamanian postage stamps, 
rather than those of the United States should 
be used by the U.S.-occupied Panama Canal 
Zone; that promises of better opportunities 
for Panamanian workers in the zone are not 
being kept fully; that there should be op- 
portunity for private enterprise businesses in 
the canal zone, rather than U.S. Government 
commissaries; that the United States should 
get out of the merchandise business in the 
zone altogether. 

Dr. Solis plans to return to Panama tomor- 
row evening, the Embassy said. 


[From the Panama American, Apr. 25, 1963] 


UNITED STATES, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA AGREE TO 
DISSOLVE JOINT COMMISSION BY JUNE 1 


(Foreign Minister Galileo Solis, who re- 
turned here from Washington early today, 
met privately for 2 hours today with Presi- 
dent Chiari. It is understood that Solis re- 
ported to the President on the talks held 
in Washington with U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and other State Department 
officials. Immediately after coming out of 
the meeting with the President, Solis an- 
nounced he would hold a press conference 
at 4 p.m. today.) 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—The United States 
and Panama have agreed in principle to dis- 
solve a Joint Commission seeking solutions 
to longstanding disputes over the Panama 
Canal. 
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The four-member Commission is to con- 
clude arrangements on matters under its 
consideration and then dissolve itself. The 
group is expected to finish its work about 
June 1. 

This agreement to dissolve the Commission 
was reached during talks here between 
Panamanian Foreign Minister Galileo Solis 
and high State Department officials, includ- 
ing Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

The Commission was created by President 
Kennedy and Panamanian President Roberto 
Chiari during Chiari’s visit here in June, 
1962. On the commission were Solis, Oc- 
tavio Fabrega, U.S. Ambassador to Panama 
Joseph Farland, and Panama Canal Governor 
Robert Fleming, Jr. 

Solis and Farland met here yesterday be- 
fore the Panamanian Foreign Minister's de- 
parture for Panama. 

U.S. officials stressed that there is no dis- 
pute involved in the decision to disband the 
Commission. It has been suggested that 
Fabrega’s decision to resign speeded a deci- 
sion to dissolve the group. 

These officials said that the Commission 
would be able to conclude new agreements 
on outstanding problems and that it has 
carried out a considerable amount of work. 

Chiari and Kennedy had intended to have 
the Commission arrange for the flying of 
Panamanian flags on the zone, which was 
done, and to solve other practical problems 
brought out by Chiari. 

Among the issues before the group were 
equal employment opportunities in the 
Canal Zone, wage matters, social security 
coverage and other labor questions. 

Also discussed at the time was Chlari's 
suggestion that Panama should have access 
to pier facilities and increased participation 
by Panamanian private enterprise in the 
market offered by the Canal Zone. 

[From the Panama Star and Herald, Apr. 26, 
1963] 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA SETS JULY DEADLINE FOR 

CANAL ZONE Accorps—CHIARI READY To 

DISSOLVE COMMISSION 


Panama has decided to dissolve the joint 
commission reviewing points of dissatisfac- 
tion in its relations with the United States 
by mid-July unless: 

1. Pending questions have been settled by 
then, or 

2. The commission becomes a negotiating 
body for a new treaty. 

This is what Foreign Minister Galileo Solis 
in effect said he told U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk at their meeting Tuesday in 
Washington. 

The mid-July deadline will mark the com- 
pletion of 1 year of discussions by the joint 
commission. 

Solis said yesterday Rusk had told him 
that immediate attention will be given to 
pending matters with a view to providing a 
solution during the month of June. The 
Foreign Minister reported to a press confer- 
ence yesterday afternoon 12 hours after his 
return from Washington. 

Because of the obsolete condition of the 
present Panama Canal, the Foreign Minister 
said, which must be replaced by a new 
waterway by 1980, the United States will 
have to enter into negotiations for a new 
treaty in 2 years’ time at the most. He said 
this estimate is based on the fact that such 
negotiations would take from 2 to 3 years to 
complete and that actual construction would 
require from 8 to 10 years. 

Any new treaty, Solis said, would be on 
the basis of Panama's retaining jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone. 

Throughout his statement, Solis insisted 
that there was no agreement during his visit 
with Rusk for dissolving the present com- 
mission by mutual accord, but rather the 
flat statement by Panama—conveyed to the 
Secretary of State—that it will close the com- 
mission if by mid-July the pending issues 
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are not settled. Solis said the commission 
could continue functioning beyond July if 
the United States agreed to start negotia- 
tions for a treaty by them. 

The joint commission was appointed by 
President Chiari and Kennedy following the 
former’s official visit in Washington in June 
1962. It held its first meeting in mid-July 
1962, and the pending issues were explained 
by Foreign Minister Solis. 

Display of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone: Panama asked for such display 
in civilian installations, military posts and 
ships transiting the Panama Canal. Agree- 
ment has been reached only on display of 
the flag in civilian installations. 

Corridors under Panamanian jurisdiction 
of the Pacific and Atlantic sides: Panama 
has asked for corridors on both sides so that 
people may cross from one side of the Canal 
Zone to the other without leaving Pana- 
manian jurisdiction. Pending approval by 
the United States is the Pacific Side corridor 
which would extend along Fourth of July 
Avenue, the Balboa Bridge and Thatcher 
Highway to Arraijan. The location of the 
Atlantic Side corridor has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Labor questions: The minimum wage in 
the Canal Zone is being raised to 70 cents 
an hour this July and to 80 cents an hour 
next July, but Panama still insists that it 
be fixed at $1 per hour. This is not the 
only aspect, however. The present wage 
curve in the Canal Zone develops slowly and 
suddenly shoots upward, with Panamanians 
at the low end and North Americans at the 
higher end. Panama would like to have a 
straight line rather than a curve. 

On the question of minimum wage raises, 
the Canal Zone Government has been an- 
nouncing such increases as a unilateral ac- 
tion, rather than as a joint agreement. This 
leaves the door open for future removal of 
such raises. 

It has been agreed that a binational com- 
mission will be set up to handle labor 
conflicts in the Canal Zone involving Pana- 
manians. The commission would be com- 
posed of two Panama and two Canal Zone 
members, appointed by the President and 
the Governor, respectively. 

One of the first proposals made by the 
United States was for payroll deductions in 
the Canal Zone for Panama income tax from 
salaries of Panamanian employees. The pro- 
cedure for these payroll deductions is prac- 
tically worked out, but President Chiari has 
taken the position that it should not be en- 
forced until after the wage raises go into 
effect. Panama is pressing for the 80-cent 
wage to become effective prior to July 1964, 
so that the $1 salary, if agreed upon, will 
start in mid-1964. 

Panama wants the security classification 
eliminated from Canal Zone jobs, maintain- 
ing that there should be no discrimination 
against Panamanian citizens as to these 
jobs if they meet the same conditions re- 
quired of U.S. citizens. 

Stamps: The United States has accepted 
in principle the use of Panamanian stamps 
in the Canal Zone. Panama is of the opin- 
ion that the Taft Convention, under which 
Panamanian stamps exclusively were used in 
the Canal Zone from 1904 to 1924, should be 
revived. But the U.S. proposals involve con- 
ditions which are onerous and which leave 
the door open for the use of U.S. stamps. 
Panama cannot justify any agreement in this 
connection which would amount to less than 
the Taft convention. 

Ports: Panama wants restitution of the 
ports in Panama City and Colon, which were 
dismantled at the time that Balboa and 
Cristobal were established. As to the At- 
lantic side, there is agreement in principle 
that—-pending an agreement to change the 
Canal Zone boundaries—piers 6 and 7 in 
Cristobal would be turned over to the Colon 
Free Zone along with the France Field reser- 
vation, on the other side of Folks River Bay, 
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to help the expansion of the Free Zone and 
the city of Colon, now hemmed in. 

Elimination of commercial and industrial 
activities in the Canal Zone: This is a del- 
icate and difficult issue, inasmuch as there 
are conflicting opinions in Panama. The 
maximum aspiration of Panama would be 
for the Government of the United States to 
quit being a merchant and that all commer- 
cial activities be in private hands under Pan- 
amanian law. This maximum aspiration 
would be included in a new treaty, since 
Panama would retain jurisdiction over all 
its territory and consequently there would 
be no commissaries. 

There has been a Panamanian proposal— 
still unanswered—that all goods sold in the 
Canal Zone be purchased through Panama. 

As to industrial activities, the United 
States has withdrawn from some but retains 
others. Panama feels that the Government 
of the United States should cease being 
baker, dairyman, etc., and argues that while 
the basis of North American economy is free 
enterprise, there is no free enterprise in the 
Canal Zone where everything is state 
operated. 

Spanish language: Not yet formally pro- 
posed, but already indicated is Panama’s 
demand that Spanish be recognized, along 
with English, as an official language in the 
Canal Zone. 

Lands: There are large tracts of land in the 
Canal Zone which are not required for the 
operation of the Panama Canal. Panama 
has asked for the return of these unused 
lands which are suitable for farming and 
cattle projects and are advantageously sit- 
uated to the country’s principal markets. 

Water: This question came up during the 
Solis-Rusk meeting in Washington. Rusk 
inquired what the problem was about and 
Solis replied: It's our water and you take it 
and sell it to us.” (The reference was to the 
fact that the water sold to Panama by the 
Canal Zone comes from the Chagres River.) 

At the start of the press conference, For- 
eign Minister Solis gave this background: 

When President Chiari visited the White 
House in June 1962, a joint commission was 
created which President Kennedy himself 
termed a “high level” commission. The com- 
mission began its review of treaty matters 
in mid-July 1962. At the time that the com- 
mission was created, no limitation was placed 
on what could be discussed and Panama 
was left free to submit any point whatever 
of dissatisfaction in its relations with the 
United States. 

Hardly had the Commission begun to work 
than a situation arose which had not been 
entirely foreseen: That the U.S. Government 
was not ready to discuss terms for an entirely 
new treaty. The U.S. position was that the 
studies for a sea-level canal were not yet 
complete. 

It was agreed then that in order not to 
delay consideration of points arising from 
existing treaties, the Commission would take 
up such questions which could be settled 
directly by U.S. Presidential action without 
the intervention of the Congress. 

Panama filed its claims, The discussions 
developed slowly because, on the U.S. side, 
the Commission was not the “high level” 
body that President Kenedy had named, for 
neither U.S. Ambassador Joseph S. Farland 
nor Canal Zone Governor Robert J. Fleming, 
Jr., (the two U.S. Commissioners) had been 
authorized to reach conclusions, but had to 
refer every detail—even of language—to the 
Department of State. 

President Chiari felt that the first phase 
of the Commission’s work—settlement of the 
problems which could be solved by Presiden- 
tial action—should be completed by now. So 
Foreign Minister Solis was sent to Washing- 
ton to tell the Secretary of State that Presi- 
dent Chiari feels that he cannot continue 
with the Commission after 1 whole year had 
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been devoted to questions of small impor- 
tance. 

President Chiari has decided that an effort 
should be made to have all pending issues 
cleared before the Commission completes 1 
year of discussions, but if this effort proves 
unsuccessful he has decided to close the 
Commission and then report to the people of 
Panama on the reasons for his action. 

Rusk also was told in President Chiari's 
behalf that in addition to the fact that 1 
year was more than sufficient to clear up 
matters of lesser importance (than a new 
treaty), the political campaign was under- 
way in Panama and these matters should be 
out of the way by the time the campaign got 
in full swing. 

Rusk replied, according to Solis, that he 
understood President Chiari’s position and 
that an effort should be made to solve the 
pending matters. 

Thus, Solis explained, the commission 
should complete its work by mid-July, when 
the 1-year deadline specified by Presi- 
dent Chiari expires. 

Before leaving Washington, Solis said he 
left a memorandum for Rusk outlining the 
pending questions and the memorandum was 
personally delivered to the Secretary of State 
yesterday by the Panamanian Ambassador in 
Washington. 

On the question of a new treaty, Solis said 
Panama is not pressing for it now because 
the determination if a sea level canal will be 
built will have much to do with the type 
of treaty that is negotiated. But Panama 
does feel, he added, that if the commission’s 
work is completed during June, it will be 
time then to make definite pronouncements 
with respect to the new treaty. 

“I have always felt,“ Solis declared, that 
our relations with the United States can be 
resolved only by one means — that of negotia- 
tion. And negotiation requires skill and tact. 
Many times, precipitude spoils the skill in 
handling negotiations“ *. It is sometimes 
better to get to the end slowly, than to at- 
tempt to rush through and be left at the 
half-way point.” 

He said that prior to the National As- 
sembly's sessions in October President Chiari 
may be able to tell the country Panama's 
exact position with respect to a new treaty 
with the United States and do it so clearly 
and completely that no succeeding adminis- 
tration will deviate from that line. 

Solis declared that he told Rusk that time 
is past in Panama when treaties can be 
signed behind the people’s back, as was done 
in 1903, and that no administration would 
run the risk of negotiating a treaty which 
would be rejected as happened in 1926 and 
1947. 

Asked if Panama had fixed a deadline for 
the start of treaty negotiations, Solis re- 
plied that a country which proposed nego- 
tiations was in no position to set deadlines. 
But in this case, he pointed out, circum- 
stances favor Panama. The present water- 
way is regarded as obsolete and must be 
replaced by 1980. If construction of a new 
canal will take from 8 to 10 years and nego- 
tiation of a new treaty will require from 2 
to 3 years, this means that the United States 
will be required to enter into new negotia- 
tions at the most in 2 years’ time. 

Asked about Washington reports that he 
and Rusk had agreed to dissolve the commis- 
sion by June 1, Solis denied this. He re- 
peated that the situation is that unless the 
commission completes its work during the 
month of June or it is transformed into a 
treaty negotiating body, then Panama will 
proceed to dissolve it. 

A newsman asked if Solis felt that the 
commission would be able to settle all pend- 
ing issues by the end of June taking into 
account that in 9 months’ time it had ac- 
complished little. He replied that if the 
U.S. commissioners show a willingness to 
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work to that end, there will be time to find 
solutions. 

The Foreign Minister said that at Fresi- 
dent Chiari’s expressed request he had told 
Secretary Rusk that if the United States 
is thinking of a new treaty for a new canal, 
it should propitiate a favorable climate by: 
(1) quickly solving all pending problems and 
(2) providing really effective aid for the 
country's economic development. 

A newsman pointed out, in connection 
with aid, that perhaps that help has not 
been forthcoming because the United States 
feels that any assistance provided Panama 
would only serve to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. Solis replied that there 
were two distinct types of aid as far as 
Panama is concerned: One, the Alliance for 
Progress help which would be furnished on 
the same basis as it is provided to all other 
Latin American countries; the other, the 
aid Panama demands because it is not re- 
ceiving adequate benefits from the operation 
of the Panama Canal in its territory. What- 
ever the type, however, Solis concluded, it 
should be utilized for the needy classes, and 
not for the well-to-do who are capable of 
looking out for themselves and required no 
protection from the state. 


[From the Panama American, Apr. 26, 1963] 


FLAG ON Mivirary Posts, SHIPS, BRIDGE CON- 
TROL AIMS OF REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


The Chiari administration wants to see 
the Panama flag flying on all U.S. military 
installations in the Canal Zone and on all 
ships going through the Panama Canal, as 
soon as possible. 

Foreign Minister Galileo Solis said yes- 
terday that Panama hopes for an agreement 
on this and other issues pending since last 
July will be reached by next June. 

Another issue on which Panama hopes for 
early approval is that of jurisdiction of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge and the highway 
through the Canal Zone to Arraijan on the 
west bank of the canal? 

Agreement and subsequent approval of 
these measures by the U.S, State Depart- 
ment will depend upon how much can be 
accomplished by the high level Commis- 
sion appointed by President Chiari and 
President Kennedy a year ago this month. 

Solis said the commission which has been 
meeting periodically since last July has only 
been able to get approval for only two of the 
several issues presented by Panama. 

Solis said the commission—comprised of 
Canal Zone Gov. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., U.S. 
Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, Dr. Octavio 
Fabrega, and Solis—did not have full au- 
thority and had to get approval from the 
State Department to change even a comma 
in a press communique or agreement. 

Solis made these disclosures at a press con- 
ference yesterday afternoon. He had ar- 
rived early yesterday morning from Wash- 
ington, where he met with US. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and other State Depart- 
ment officials. 

Before calling the press conference at noon 
yesterday, Solis met privately with Chiari 
in a meeting that lasted some 2 hours. 

Solis said the only two issues which had 
been solved by the commission were the fly- 
ing of the Panama flag at civil installations 
in the Canal Zone and the matter of exe- 
quaturs for foreign consuls. 

Questioned about the remarks attributed 
to Fleming during the hearing of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
Solis indicated that he did not feel there 
was any evil intent in Fleming’s statement 
and added that he preferred to await an of- 
ficial report on the hearing before making 
any Judgment. 

Fleming was quoted as saying that Chiari 
had welched on his promise to pay Panama's 
water bills promptly and that it would be 
“dubious” if Panama would be prompt on 
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the payment of charges if Canal Zone piers 
were leased to Panama. 

Other unsolved issues listed by Solis, and 
which the commission is expected to agree 
upon by next June, are: 

“Corridors” on both sides to enable traffic 
from one side of the Canal Zone to the other 
without leaving RP jurisdiction. The Pacific 
side corridor would extend along Fourth of 
July Avenue, the Thatcher Ferry Bridge, and 
Thatcher Highway to Arraijan. The loca- 
tion of the proposed Atlantic side corridor 
has not been determined. 

Panama insists that the minimum wage 
on the Canal Zone be increased to $1 an 
hour. Canal Zone agencies announced that 
it will be raised to 70 cents in July and to 
80 cents in 1964, but Solis said the admin- 
istration is pressing for the 80-cent mini- 
mum to be enforced this year. 

Panama also wants the establishment of 
a straight line wage system instead of the 
current curye which develops slowly and 
drastically skyrockets with Panamanians at 
the low end and U.S. citizens at the higher 
end. 

A binational commission to solve labor 
disputes in the Canal Zone in which Panama- 
nians are involved. This commission would 
be formed of two Panama and Canal Zone 
representatives, to be named by the Presi- 
dent and the Zone Governor. 

Procedures for payroll deductions in the 
Canal Zone for Panama income tax from the 
salaries of Panamanian workers have been 
approved. However, the RP president feels 
that the arrangement should not be enforced 
until wage increases go into effect. 

Panama is striving for the elimination of 
so-called security jobs which he said were 
greatly increased in number following the 
approval of the 1955 treaty. 

Panama wants the Taft Convention, un- 
der which RP stamps exclusively were used 
on the Zone from 1904 to 1924, to be re- 
vived. 

Panama wants restitution of Panama City 
and Colon ports which were dismantled with 
the establishment of Balboa and Cristobal. 
Regarding the Atlantic side there is an agree- 
ment in principle, dependent on an agree- 
ment to change Canal Zone boundaries, that 
piers 6 and 7 at Cristobal would be turned 
over to the Colon Free Zone, along with 
France Field, to provide expansion of the 
Free Zone and the city of Colon. 

Elimination of commercial and industrial 
activities on the Canal Zone. The maximum 
goal would be for all commercial activity on 
the Zone to be placed in private hands un- 
der Panamanian laws. This goal would be 
attained through a new treaty since Panama 
would have full jurisdiction over all its ter- 
ritory. 

Panama has made a proposal that all goods 
sold on the Zone be purchased through 
Panama. There has been no response to 
this proposal so far. 

Panama is also opposed to the State-oper- 
ated business policy which exists on the 
Canal Zone. Some industrial activities have 
been eliminated, but Panama feels there are 
others which should cease. 

Panama has indicated its desire that 
Spanish be recognized as an official language 
on the Zone, along with English. 

Panama wants the return of large areas of 
unused lands, not required for the operation 
of the Panama Canal, which are suitable for 
farming and cattle projects and are situated 
close to the republic's principal markets. 

Solis told U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk during the former's visit to Washing- 
ton that the United States takes Panama's 
water and sells it back to the Republic. 
This was in reference to the fact that water 
sold to Panama by the Canal Zone comes 
from the Chagres River. 
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{From the Panama Star and Herald, 
Apr. 30, 1963] 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA MISSION LEAVES FOR 


A Panamanian mission leaves early today 
for Washington, D.C., to discuss interim 
compensations for Panama for the operation 
of the Panama Canal pending a review of 
existing treaties. 

Planning Director David Samudio and 
Prof. Ruben D. Carlos, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Panama, compose the mission. 
They will be joined in Washington by Pana- 
manian Ambassador Augusto G. Arango. 

Official sources have indicated that Pan- 
ama is asking for $10 million a year during 
5 years, which is the time that Panamanian 
Officials estimate will elapse before a new 
Panama Canal treaty is negotiated. 

President Roberto F. Chiari is understood 
to have outlined the proposal to President 
John F. Kennedy at the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence in San Jose, Costa Rica, last March. 

Panama's official position is that construc- 
tion of a new canal will require a new 
treaty. The estimate that about 5 years 
will elapse before this occurs is based on the 
generally accepted prospect that by 1970 the 
United States must have made the decision 
for replacement of the present waterway. 
Panamanian officials figure that actual 
treaty negotiations would take about 3 years 
and that in order to meet the 1970 deadline 
the United States would have to undertake 
negotiations in approximately 2 years’ time. 

The interim compensation, in Panama's 
view, would cover the fair benefits this coun- 
try claims it is not receiving now under the 
present Canal treaties. They would be sep- 
arate from any Alliance for Progress finan- 
cial assistance. 

The Panamanian mission is expected to 
start discussions with U.S. officials in Wash- 
ington late this week. The proposed com- 
pensations would be invested, according to 
official sources, in highway construction and 
electrification of rural areas principally. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald, Apr. 30, 
1963] 
Solis Says “THINGS Never LOOKED BETTER” 
FOR PANAMA 


Foreign Minister Galileo Solis said yes- 
terday “things never looked better for us” 
in the matter of a review of treaty relation- 
ships with the United States. 

He made the statement while answering 
questions on whether his recent announce- 
ment that Panama proposed to dissolve the 
current joint Panama-United States com- 
mission by mid-July indicated a collapse 
of negotiations with Washington. 

The Foreign Minister said that was not 
the case. 

“Whatever the outcome of the discussions 
in the 2 coming months,” he declared, “either 
of the parties may undertake the steps neces- 
sary for the negotiation of a new treaty, 
whether within the present Commission on 
itself raised to the status of plenipotentia- 
ries, whether within a new specially ap- 
pointed commission, or whether by direct 
government-to-government approach. 

“I believe, sincerely, that the situation is 
not despairing for Panama, but on the con- 
trary, never have things looked better for 
us. 


“It is not that I believe that our Foreign 
Ministry is doing anything out of this world. 
It is simply that times have changed in in- 
ternational relations in favor of right and 
justice for the small nations, including Pan- 
ama.” 

At a press conference last week, Minister 
Solis said Panama to dissolve the 
present joint Commission by mid-July unless 
(1) pending issues were settled by then, or 
(2) the Commission became a treaty negoti- 
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ating body. Asked to clarify conflicting in- 
terpretations of his statement, Minister Solis 
said: 

“In practice, the work of the present Com- 
mission was divided into two phases, not 
foreseen initially: One, finding a solution 
to Panama's points of dissatisfaction which 
could be solved without entering into an 
examination of the basic issues of the exist- 
ing treaties; and two, the basic issues which 
can be solved only through a new treaty 
that would replace those already in exist- 
ence. 

“I went to Washington,” Solis added, with 
instructions from President Chiari to in- 
form Secretary of State Dean Rusk that 
the Government of Panama felt that the 
work corresponding to the first phase should 
be concluded before the Commission com- 
pleted 1 year since its installation and that 
to this end it was necessary to make an ef- 
fort to solve those questions still pending 
before the Commission for which a quick so- 
lution can be found. 

“I must say that I found on the part of 
the Secretary of State a clear understand- 
ing of Panama’s position and that he ex- 
pressed to me his acquiescence that all pos- 
sible should be done to solve the issues still 
pending in the Commission.” 

Solis pointed out that the Commission 
will complete 1 year July 12; hence, Panama 
proposes to dissolve it around that date, 
regardless of the outcome of the discus- 
sions during May and June. 

But, he explained, after the Commission 
suspends discussions in mid-July, the second 
phase—negotiations for a new treaty—can 
be opened by either country. When that is 
done, he added, the negotiations can be 
carried on through the present Commission, 
if the Governments so desire, or through a 
new commission, or through direct exchanges 
between the Governments. 


[From the New York (N-Y.) Daily News, 
Apr. 27, 1963] 


PANAMA Presses Us 


Panama, April 26.—Panama has given the 
United States until mid-July to settle dif- 
ferences between the two countries or open 
negotiations for a new Canal treaty. Foreign 
Minister Galileo Solis, who has just returned 
from Washington, said Secretary of State 
Rusk assured him the United States will try 
to solve pending matters during June. Pan- 
ama demands a number of rights in the 
United States-controlled Canal Zone and 
seeks more economic aid. 

[From the Evening Star, Washington (D.C.). 
Apr. 26, 1963] 
PANAMA SETS DEADLINE FOR ACCORD ON CANAL 


Panama, April 26.—Panama has given the 
United States until mid-July to settle dif- 
ferences between the two countries or open 
negotiations for a new canal treaty. 

Otherwise, Foreign Minister Galileo Solis 
told a news conference yesterday, Panama 
will quit the joint commission set up nearly 
a year ago to work out agreements on dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Solis, who had just returned from 
Washington, said Secretary of State Rusk 
assured him the United States will try to 
solve pending matters during June. Panama 
demands a number of rights in the US.- 
controlled Canal Zone and seeks economic 
development aid apart from what it is 
getting under the Alliance for Progress. 


From the St. Petersburg Evening Inde- 
pendent, May 7, 1963] 
EQUAL Pay ror PANAMA CANAL EMPLOYEES 
OR ELSE 

Panama Crry, Panama —Panama is getting 
impatient at US. failure to resolve long- 
standing problems involving the Panama 
Canal. 
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Foreign Minister Galileo Solis has set a 
mid-July deadline for satisfactory conclusion 
of talks between the United States and Pan- 
amanian Government negotiators here. 

If, by then, such matters as the salary dis- 
crimination against Panamanian employees 
of the U.S. Government-run Panama Canal 
Co. have not been solved, Panama is going to 
insist on a complete revision of the treaties 
between the two countries. 

Authoritative sources here say that Solis’ 
‘warning does not mean that Panama is going 
to seize the 50-mile-long interocean water- 
way, like Nasser did the Suez Canal. 

But it could mean that steadily improving 
relations between the United States and Pan- 
ama of the last 244 years will take a turn 
for the worse. 

The question of payment of U.S. citizens 
employed by the Canal Company on the “gold 
standard” and of Panamanian citizens, doing 
the same type of work, on the “silver stand- 
ard” is one that has plagued the two coun- 
tries for years. 

“No issue has aroused more bitterness 
in Panama,” a U.S. report on U.S. relations 
with Panama stated in August, 1960. The 
problem dates back more than half a century, 
to the period when the canal was being dug. 

During the construction period, there were 
separate housing areas, schools and commis- 
saries in the Canal Zone to cater to the 
Americans working there on the one hand 
and to the Panamanians and Negroes on the 
other. 

It was not until 1936 that the United States 
agreed in a treaty then “to assure to Pana- 
manian citizens employed by the canal or 
the railroad equality of treatment with em- 
ployees who are citizens of the United States 
of America.” 

In 1948, officially, the gold and silver stand- 
ards were dropped. But the canal company 
began paying at the “U.S. rate“ and the 
“local rate.” While, in theory non-U.S. 
citizens were eligible for U.S. rate jobs, actu- 
ally only 4 percent of the positions were 
filled by Panamanians. 

In 1953, in 1955, in 1958, in 1960, and again 
last year, U.S. spokesmen have pledged, in 
the words of the communique issued at the 
conclusion of last summer’s talks between 
Presidents Kennedy and Chiari, “to solve 
such labor questions in the Canal Zone as 
equal employment opportunities, wage mat- 
ters and social security coverage.” 

Those were among the problems under- 
taken by the joint Panama-U.S. committee 
of Presidential representatives set up last 
year. 

In the past, it has been popular here in 
Panama to blame the Governor of the Canal 
Zone who is also the president of the Panama 
Canal Company for the situation. 

Now, however, Maj. Gen. Robert J. Flem- 
ing, Jr., who holds the two posts, has spoken 
out in favor of the “slaughter (of) some 
sacred cows,” including discrimination in 
salaries between U.S. citizens and Panama- 
nians working on the canal. 

Fleming has publicly voiced his objection 
to the “belief that any accommodation with 
Panama is a ‘sell-out’ of U.S. interests.” 

He protests that “legalistic adherence to 
60-year-old treaties,” such as that between 
United States and Panama which covered 
the construction of the vital Panama Canal, 
is unwise. 

Fleming’s statement, made prior to an- 
nouncement of Panama's mid-July deadline, 
indicate U.S. Government representatives, 
on the spot, here in Panama, are aware of the 
urgency of the situation. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 20, 1963] 


U.S. Pact SEEN PANAMA AIM 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 


PANAMA Crrx.— Panama has thrown down 
the gauntlet to the United States. It has set 
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a time limit in July for the United States to 
make certain concessions. 

The question here is whether the United 
States will fight the demands or concede. 
For the United States to ignore the veiled 
threat of President Chiari to bring the people 
into the streets would be naive. 

After his return from Washington recently, 
Foreign Minister Galileo Solis reported to the 
press on his conversation with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Solis said President Chiari sent him 
to Washington to express discontent with 
the “high level Commission” appointed last 
July by Presidents Kennedy and Chiari to 
iron out differences between the two nations. 

The Commission was composed of Foreign 
Minister Solis, former Foreign Minister Oc- 
tavio Fabrega, U.S. Ambassador Joseph Far- 
land, and Canal Zone Gov. Robert J. Fleming, 
Jr. 

GROUND RULES SET 


According to the ground rules announced, 
these high level representatives were to re- 


solve problems existing between the two na- 


tions within the framework of existing 
treaties. These problems were expected to 
be settled on the local level. 

At the outset the Panama press incorrectly 
described the commission as “treaty negotia- 
tors,” which they were not. Local jour- 
nalists vied in enumerating Panamanian 
aspirations to be consummated in these 
“negotiations.” 

Foreign Minister Solis reported the items 
presented by the Panamanian representatives 
which have not as yet been totally accepted 
by the United States. He stressed the de- 
mand to fly the Panamanian flag on U.S. 
military reservations in the Canal Zone and 
on ships transiting the Panama Canal, He 
mentioned use of Panama stamps in the 
Canal Zone. 

OBJECTIVES HINTED 


These are seen as patriotic symbols to win 
backing from the people of Panama. It is 
said the real objectives of the discussions 
are economic ones intended to benefit the 
ruling merchant class and the monopolistic 
industries owned by members of the oligar- 
chy. 

Among these points would be elimination 
of commercial and industrial activities in the 
Canal Zone, operated almost exclusively by 
the U.S. Government; transfer of certain 
lands in the Canal Zone to Panama; and a 
minimum wage in the Canal Zone of $1 an 
hour. 

Panama has a minimum wage of 40 cents, 
paid by some concerns in the capital city, and 
25 cents generally throughout the country, 
but the Panama Government does not pay 
even the minimum wages. It is reliably re- 
ported that owners of vast farms and ranches 
in the interior of Panama, such as the Chiari 
sugar interests, pay less than a dollar a day 
to employees. 


MANAGED NEWS 


The people of Panama are beginning to 
question the actions of their rulers, but it is 
hard for them to get the facts because of 
the misleading propaganda and information 
sources which are almost 100 percent con- 
trolled. 

Six or seven individuals, through absolute 
control of Panama’s press and radio, deter- 
mine what the people read and hear. These 
few individuals have the ability to turn the 
public passion on or off. They did it in the 
deliberately directed riots against the Canal 
Zone in November 1959. 

Some observers here see Mr. Solis’ remarks 
about reporting to the people as an insinu- 
ation of a similar mob action. 

A sign of things to come was seen when 
a newsman at the Foreign Minister’s press 
conference asked if assistance from the 
United States would make the “rich richer 
and the poor poorer.” Grassroots contempla- 
tion of this is growing, and the increasing 
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discontent of the poor, both employed and 

unemployed, may erupt spontaneously, even 

though there is no capable leadership. 
ECONOMIC GAINS 


The Foreign Minister announced that 
Panama will be completely satisfied if the 
four-man commission becomes a negotiating 
body for a new treaty. A new treaty, with 
enormous economic advantages for Panama, 
is the real target of the demands, a Govern- 
ment official disclosed. 

The United States is unlikely to agree to 
a new treaty until a decision has been reached 
about constructing a new sea-level canal at 
Panama, utilizing nuclear excavation meth- 
ods to gain speed and effect substantial 
savings. 

Informed sources say it may be 2 or 3 
years before the United States makes a de- 
cision on this matter. Panama wants treaty 
negotiations to start as soon as possible. 
And, in the meantime, every possible con- 
cession will be wrung from the United States 
according to reliable local sources. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, 

May 13, 1963] 

THE Monroe DOCTRINE: DEAD OR ALIVE? 

The official Soviet view is that the Monroe 
Doctrine is dead.“ But a group of Soviet 
Embassy staff members who visited the 
James Monroe Memorial in Fredericksburg, 
Va., April 30, got an argument on that score 
from an expert—Laurence Gouverneur Hoes, 

Mr. Hoes is president of the memorial 
foundation, and a great-great-grandson of 
President Monroe. He also is the author of 
articles and a frequent lecturer on the sub- 
ject of the Monroe Doctrine—a warning to 
European powers against encroachments in 
the Western Hemisphere, voiced by the fifth 
President in 1823. 

Mr. Hoes presented Igor K. Kolosovsky, a 
counselor at the Soviet Embassy, with a 
copy of his ancestor’s message and asked the 
diplomat to send it to “Mr. Khrushchev and 
tell him the document is very alive.” 

The gesture touched off a spirited discus- 
sion. Mr. Kolosovsky said “the document is 
completely dead.” Others took up the chant. 

“It got you out of Cuba,” Mr. Hoes said, 
referring to the removal of Soviet missiles 
and bombers from Cuba last autumn. And 
he offered to bet we'll get you Russians 
completely out of Cuba.” 

The visitors declined the bet but protested 
that the Monroe Doctrine was an imperial- 
istic document designed to keep Latin 
America under U.S. control.” 

Mr. Hoes replied that Russian diplomats 
and trade officials have greater freedom to 
trade, barter, and sell” in Latin America than 
Americans are given in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

“That took some of them aback,” Mr. Hoes 
reported later. He also recounted this ex- 
change during the argument: 

“I don’t think,” Mr. Hoes said, “that Mr. 
Khrushchev would start his missiles 
over anything that might befall Castro and 
Cuba.” 

“I don’t think so either,” replied one So- 
viet functionary. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio, who, I assure 
you, knows this subject well and com- 
pletely. 

Mr. BOW. I have followed the lead- 
ership of my friend from Pennsylvania 
who really knows this problem, for 
many years, and I agree with him in 
what he has to say now and what he 
has said in the past. I wonder, however, 
if perhaps the gentleman might agree 
with me to one exception in what he has 
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just said. From my experience in the 
Canal Zone it seemed to me that when 
the Governor of the Canal Zone was 
one, Joe Potter, that a good job was 
done. I remember how he used his ef- 
forts to stop raids upon the Canal Zone, 
and I think he did a good job. 

Mr. FLOOD. There is no doubt what- 
soever that what the gentleman from 
Ohio says is correct. But Gen. Joe Pot- 
ter is the same kind of not only two- 
starred but two-fisted general who could 
be equalled in what he was trying to do 
and did do only by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. Joe Potter was a 
great guy, and a great general, and did 
a great job. But he was an exception to 
the rule, believe me. 

Mr. BOW. But I wanted that excep- 
tion noted. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that Joe Potter is now retired and 


a civilian. If I were picking an Ambas- , 


sador to Panama, or a new Governor, 
and could appoint a civilian or a retired 
officer, Joe Potter is the type of person 
I would want to see in that position. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would take the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] first and then 
Joe Potter. And then I think everything 
would be fine. I would like to see the 
gentleman from Ohio as the Ambassador 
and Joe Potter as the Governor. Then 
for the first time in 50 years the people 
of the United States could go to bed at 
night secure in the knowledge that the 
Canal Zone and the sovereignty of the 
United States would be preserved. As 
of now there is no feeling of certainty or 
security whatsoever. The sooner these 
two characters who are representing us 
there as Ambassador and Governor and 
on this Commission are removed the 
happier and better off the United States 
will be in Panama. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman knows 
that I serve on the Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. We had Gen- 
eral Fleming before us this year. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, you did? 

Mr. EVINS. He tells us that the 
United States has yielded in its policy 
and now the Panamanian flag is being 
flown with the American flag at 14 points 
in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. FLOOD. And if it were up to this 
fellow it would be flown all over the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone; be- 
cause this is what happened. This 
House on a rolleall vote of 381 to 12 
adopted a resolution declaring that it was 
the will of the House that the flag of 
Panama be not flown any place in the 
Canal Zone. And a week after that 
was passed I took the floor of this House 
and said to the House—we were about to 
adjourn and you will recall I said that 
within 30 days after we adjourned, the 
President of the United States would 
issue an Executive order authorizing the 
flying of the flag of Panama on the 
sovereign territory of the United States. 
And within 30 days after we adjourned 
President Eisenhower issued an Execu- 
tive order; and now the present admin- 
istration, to make matters worse, has 
permitted it to be flown in a dozen other 
places. 
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Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is correct. 
It was authorized first by the previous 
administration. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. EVINS. To be flown in one 
place—maybe at the city hall. It is be- 
ing flown in 14 or 15 spots all over the 
Canal Zone and there are increasing 
demands for other concessions. 

Mr. FLOOD. The present Governor 
of the Canal Zone is a full-fledged 
butcher in the sense that he is engaged 
in what I refer to as salami diplomacy; 
he is slicing up and giving away that 
Canal Zone bit by bit under the ridicu- 
lous assumption that our little brown 
brothers to the South will be satisfied. 
He is just giving them more and more 
and more. Now we are at the bottom of 
the barrel and there just ain't no more“ 
to give away. 

Mr. EVINS. An effort is being made 
to take over the U.S. ports and charge 
our American shipping for the use of our 
own ports. I might say that the Gen- 
eral has too many responsibilities. He 
wears three hats. He is Governor of the 
Panama Canal. He is President of the 
Panama Canal Zone and he is on our 
Commission, appointed by the President, 
to serve with the Ambassador. Perhaps 
he has too many duties. 

Mr. FLOOD. He wears three hats and 
as Governor he does not have brains or 
head enough to wear one. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. To the gentleman from 
Florida, of course. 

Mr. HALEY. I do not think we are 
going to get any action in Panama or any 
place else until we have in Panama an- 
other Cuba. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Fioop] has continually 
warned about the situation down there. 
I am sure he knows as much about it as 
any man in the Congress of the United 
States, and probably more. Through his 
warnings he has constantly tried to bring 
to the attention of the Executive and 
the Congress what the situation is, and 
those warnings have gone unheeded. 
Regretfully I must say this; I do not 
think we will have any action in Panama 
until we have a second Cuba. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course what my 
friend from Florida says is so. I had the 
great good fortune, as he knows, to be 
raised in Florida, as a St. Augustinian. 
Iam not a “damn Yankee”; I am just a 
Yankee, I am only half bad. So in his 
backyard, so to speak, as to this problem 
not only of Cuba but the canal, he can 
be assured that this beatnik in the Carib- 
bean with that fringe around his chin, is 
executing the No. 1 policy of the Soviet 
in this hemisphere, which is to acquire 
the canal, which is our jugular vein for 
hemispheric defense. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would just like to say 
that I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has done his usual excellent 
job in calling to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and the Ameri- 
can people the dangers which are in- 
herent in the current situation in 
Panama. I have listened attentively not 
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only today but on previous occasions 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has discussed the dangers which beset 
our sovereignty and the overall position 
of the United States with regard to the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Several months ago while on official 
business in the Panama Canal Zone I 
received indications that negotiations 
were beginning to take place then con- 
cerning the relinquishment of additional 
rights which the United States had by 
treaty and by law in the Canal Zone. 
The statement which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has made today bears 
out that those indications were indeed 
accurate predictions of events which have 
since transpired. 

I think it is the duty and the respon- 
sibility of those of us who serve in the 
Congress of the United States not only 
to listen attentively to the warnings 
which are made here today by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania but to take 
the necessary action to translate these 
feelings into official policy of the U.S. 
Government. 

I join with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in urging early and affirmative 
<n on House Concurrent Resolution 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is from 
Georgia, one of the old 13 Colonies and 
our southern anchor in those days. 
He speaks in the very best American 
tradition. 

You might like to know that several 
years ago when I was sitting on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for the De- 
partment of Commerce, which involves 
other “cats and dogs” which they had in 
the Commerce Department, which my 
friend from Ohio knows, as he sits on 
that subcommittee, along with the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone for budgetary purposes, 
the then Governor of the zone was before 
our committee, and it was a hot, humid 
Washington afternoon, just as it is to- 
day, when we did not have all this air 
conditioning, and out of the miasma of 
the heat and fog I heard this witness 
say something about the railroad. And 
coming up out of a dream or a sleep or 
whatever I was in at that time, I found 
out he was presenting to our committee 
evidence in which we were getting ready 
to give away the railroad to the Repub- 
lic of Panama. I found out later on 
that certain trucking interests in the 
great State of California were interested 
in seeing that this was done. Now was 
not that just ducky? Well, it was not 
done—because Congress stopped it. But 
I will tell you what they did do. In the 
other body, late one afternoon, in con- 
sidering a revision of the treaty with 
Panama, they gave away—now this you 
will not believe—well, you will—you have 
been here a long time, you will believe 
anything—but for the people who have 
not been here for a long time—there are 
two or three new people here—let me 
tell you—they gave away the terminal 
buildings on the Atlantic coast and on 
the Pacific coast. You think I am kid- 
ding. So now the United States of 
America owns and operates a railroad 
without any terminal buildings. And 
you ought to see the condition of those 
beautiful terminal buildings that we 
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built and used to maintain. You ought 
to see them today. They are an unholy 
mess—a pig sty. Why American pig 
sties look like Tiffany’s window com- 
pared to the terminal buildings now un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama. 


And at the same time, and they in- 
sisted upon this as a very important sov- 
ereign right which was vital and nec- 
essary when we made the treaty in 1903, 
to preserve sanitation, because of ma- 
laria and diseases that you can im- 
agine—Panama insisted more than any- 
thing else that they have the right to 
collect their garbage. So, by golly, we 
gave them the right to collect their gar- 
bage. And there is not a street in the 
capital of Panama today, in Panama 
City, that is not piled up to your nose 
with garbage. They want to run the 
canal and they cannot even collect their 
own garbage. The people in Panama 
would be tickled to death if they could 
relinquish this sovereign right back to 
us. Now by administrative action—and 
these two Americans on the Commis- 
sion are seriously considering it, believe 
me, they want to give away the terminal 
piers in the Atlantic port and in the 
Pacific port—piers that are owned by us 
to the Republic of Panama, and we are 
to pay for the transaction. They want 
to drive a corridor through the Canal 
Zone at our expense, to be maintained by 
us, to be turned over to the Republic 
of Panama. A few months ago we just 
opened a $25 million bridge over the 
canal, the Thatcher Ferry. They want 
us and these two U.S. Commissioners 
are negotiating—to turn over the $20 
million brandnew bridge to Panama— 
everything at our expense. They insist 
that we set up all over Panama some- 
thing that we do not have in our own 
country—a full and complete civil de- 
fense system for the protection of the 
citizens of Panama—at our expense. 
Now there is a litany of things like this 
that they want. Within the last year we 
have agreed to permit Panamanian post- 
age in the U.S. Canal Zone. We have 
permitted documentation of foreign con- 
suls in the Canal Zone with the impri- 
matur of the Republic of Panama to for- 
eign consuls. They now are insisting 
that there be compulsory arbitration be- 
fore the World Court of any issues be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Panama—compulsory arbitration. 

In the World Court sits a distinguished 
statesman from the Republic of Panama. 
The reputation and the operation and 
the attitude of the World Court under 
circumstances like this, vis-a-vis the 
United States, if we go in there with 
compulsory arbitration we will get our 
brains knocked out in behalf of the Re- 
public of Panama. Make no mistake 
about that. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
many things that this commission is 
now negotiating seriously with Panama. 
And, to rub salt into the wound, the 
President of Panama has sent an ulti- 
matum, if you will, in writing to the 
United States of America setting a dead- 
line within which time—and it is within 
a week or two—these demands of this 
commission must be met. He did not 
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say or else.” Do not forget that the 
week after Nasser took over the Suez 
that there were Panamanians from their 
foreign office in Cairo asking How do 
you run a canal, Mister? You took one. 
How do you do this? How do you take 
a canal from a big empire?” Thirty days 
later, for the first time, Egypt had an 
embassy in Panama City, and it is still 
there and tripled in personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, the president of the city 
council of the capital of Panama is a 
Communist and there is a person by the 
name of Thelma King, a Member of the 
Congress, the House of Representatives, 
in Panama, who has declared openly 
time and time again that she is a rabid 
follower of Castro. She is running back 
and forth to Havana like a Greyhound 
bus. I wish she would come into the 
zone so we could get a look at her bag- 
gage and see what is in it. I know what 
we have found in some of the baggage 
coming into that area a few years ago. 
You know what I mean. Thelma does. 
She has said on the floor of their House 
that if and when there is a revolution in 
Panama, blood will have to flow, people 
will have to be executed, because un- 
fortunately that is the way those things 
are best done. Quite a gal, Thelma, and 
as Red as her petticoat. 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. FLOOD. To the gentleman from 
Ohio, yes. 

Mr. BOW. Is this the same Thelma 
King that the U.S. Army decorated at 
the suggestion of the Ambassador of the 
United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. As my friend from 
Georgia would say, “It sho’ ‘nuff is; it 
sho’ ‘nuff is.“ 

Mr. BOW. Received a decoration 
from the Government of the United 
States, and she is everything the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has said, and 


more. How ridiculous can we be? 
Mr. FLOOD. Yowsah. Yowsah. 
Yowsah. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to associate 
myself with the earlier remarks of my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], with respect to 
the former Governor General, Joe Pot- 
ter. I had the privilege of serving on 
the Panama Canal Company as a Di- 
rector at the time Joe Potter was 
Governor. 

Mr. FLOOD. I remember that; yes. 

Mr. REID of New York. And I can 
only state that in my opinion he was 
one of the ablest the United States has 
ever had representing it in a key post. 
He showed an engineering knowledge, 
administrative ability, and diplomatic 
skill in a very sensitive post. I believe 
he well upheld the interest of the United 
States while trying to resolve those mat- 


ters that were pertinent as between the 
Canal Zone and the Government of 


Panama. 
If we had more Joe Potters in the 
Corps of Engineers, I would recommend 
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to the gentleman most highly that he 
be given every consideration for appoint- 
ment as Governor of the Canal Zone be- 
cause, in my judgment, he is and has 
been outstanding. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is what cost him 
his job. Everything that my friend has 
said i: true. If you want to hear mem- 
bers from the isthmus, I could not have 
said that better myself, and that is a 
pretty high compliment, you know. But 
it cost Joe Potter his job. They cut his 
head off. They fired him because he was 
as good as you and I know he was. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his remarks with regard 
to Joe Potter. I lost touch with the 
Panama Canal Company when I went 
overseas and served in Israel, but I did 
wish to pay a personal tribute to Joe 
Potter, because he was outstanding, and 
the record should so state. 

Mr. FLOOD. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman, and I put it in your lap from 
now on, and this time you cannot get 
away from it. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I yield to my friend 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman for calling 
again to the attention of the House, and 
it is not the first time he has done it, 
the gradual erosion in our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is a good word. 
“Erosion” is a good word in this case. 

Mr. CASEY. And I want to solicit 
your very vigorous support for a bill that 
I have introduced to stop one of these 
inroads. There is a proposal that the 
Governor has in mind to stop using 
Canal Zone stamps and to use Republic 
of Panama stamps and just overprint 
them with “C.Z.” In my opinion, that 
would be a further relinquishment of our 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and a 
further bowing down to the demands 
that have been continually made there. 

Mr. FLOOD. My friend, that is being 
done now. I have taken this up with 
the Congressional Committee on Postal 
Matters and I have been advised that 
under existing law in the State Depart- 
ment they can do this administratively. 
That is why I know you are acting, be- 
cause it has been done administratively. 
I will certainly support your bill, be- 
cause you are trying to do in your way 
what I am trying to do in mine, which is 
stop this erosion of our sovereignty. And 
what is more sovereign, what in the 
world is a greater symbol of national 
sovereignty, than the flag? ‘The flag of 
the United States of America is the ac- 
cepted international symbol of our sov- 
ereignty. Yet in the Canal Zone the 
Panamanian flag flies with ours. 

Mr. CASEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, as you will recall, this 
House passed a resolution against the 
flying of the Panamanian flag. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. CASEY. And it was again done by 
Executive order. 

Mr. FLOOD. I commented on that a 
half an hour ago at some length and, if 
Ican say modestly, vehemently. 

Mr. CASEY. I am sure you did. 
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Mr. FLOOD. If Iwere not in this Hall, 
I would probably comment in another 
language, if you know what I mean. 

Mr. CASEY. Again I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for his efforts. 

Mr. FLOOD. Ithank you. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHELF. I would like to associate 
myself with the distinguished and able 
gentleman from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, He has been the watchdog of this 
very crucial, vital spot in our Nation’s 
history. He has forgotten more acci- 
dentally than all of those fellows down 
there trying to run the place know on 
purpose. I for one am going to follow 
your leadership in the future as I have 
in the past, because, as I say, you are 
a great American in my book. You know 
what is going on, and we are behind you 
all the way. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad to have my 
friend from Kentucky say that. I knew 
him when he did not wear shoes. He 
came here with me, I think 100 years ago 
it seems now, right out of the Army. I 
think the only clothes he had on his 
back were the khaki pants he was wear- 
ing when he got off the ship. But then 
as now a great patriotic American. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his remarks and 
for his untiring efforts to prevent the 
surrender of U.S. sovereignty in the 
Panama Canal Zone. This is a matter 
that every Member of Congress should 
interest himself in. 

In April of this year a hearing was 
held on a bill introduced by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri, Congresswoman 
Suuuivan, the very able chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Panama Canal, 
which would prevent any new conces- 
sions by the U.S. Government in respect 
to the Panama Canal Zone without au- 
thorization of Congress. 

This bill, H.R. 3999 provides that no 
activity included in an approved budget 
for the Panama Canal Co. shall be dis- 
continued and no real property interest 
used in such activity shall be disposed of 
except to another U.S. Federal agency, 
unless specifically authorized through a 
new or revised budget program. 

On April 29, I stated in a release to 
my constituents that the United States 
should not at this critical time relin- 
quish any control or direction over piers, 
docks, or roads in the Canal Zone. 

Any further concessions to the Re- 
public of Panama in respect to the Canal 
would not diminish rising nationalism: 
on the contrary it would merely encour- 
age new demands. In my opinion the 
United States should insist on adherence 
to the treaty between the United States 
and Panama. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Panama Canal, I urge Members to sup- 
port appropriate bills and resolutions to 
halt the threatening deterioration of 
US. sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. For rox] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is the leader 
of the world. It is the subject of criti- 
cism and it is the recipient of praise. 
Peoples throughout the earth envy our 
prosperity and our freedom. We are in- 
deed fortunate to have been given birth 
in this great Nation. 

Our country, even with its rapid ad- 
vancement technologically, scientifically, 
industrially, agriculturally, and socially, 
still has a multitude of yet unsolved 
problems of great proportions. 

As Representatives in the legislative 
body of our Government, it is our duty 
to work diligently to achieve the best life 
for our people under a free and demo- 
cratic government. It is with this 
thought in mind that I humbly address 
the House today. 

All Americans have a stake in all pro- 
posed legislation. Therefore, all Ameri- 
cans must be considered when one dis- 
cusses the effects of the proposals should 
they be enacted into law. 

The clock of time ticks away and every 
24 hours a new day is born. What tran- 
spired yesterday is history today and 
man’s actions today are inscribed on the 
pages of history tomorrow. 

Our wonderful Nation has contributed 
significantly to the annals of history. 
We have, through trial and error, 
through love and determination, made 
democracy work for almost 200 years. 
Again, now, we must join together and 
demonstrate to the world’s anxious eyes 
that we, an enlightened people. can solve 
the problem of full citizenship for all 
Americans. 

The narrow, crooked streets of the 18th 
century are being replaced by broad 
straight boulevards in this the 20th cen- 
tury. The narrow warped conception of 
some Americans with respect to race and 
creed must also be replaced by broad 
understanding of the rights of every per- 
son to live in human dignity. 

The task cannot be solved by a few. 
It needs the full participation of all 
elements in our society. This challenge 
can and must be resolved. We must pro- 
ceed, alert to the fact that the individual 
freedom of some cannot be forsaken for 
the individual freedom of others. The 
basic principles set forth in our Consti- 
tution must continue to be guideposts 
for the protection of all. 

In this year, 1963, the complexities of 
the numerous serious problems confront- 
ing our still young Nation, contribute 
greatly to the social and economic unrest 
of men and women of all ages, of all 
races, and of allfaiths. The tremendous 
increase in population and the rapid 
automation of industry have resulted in 
a severe scarcity of jobs, causing unrest 
and insecurity in the minds of millions 
of unemployed. Young people are flow- 
ing into the labor market where oppor- 
tunities are limited for the underedu- 
c«.ted and the untrained. 

Full employment for all citizens is the 
solution to much of the discord of today. 
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Congress must provide the leadership 
necessary to bring about jobs for all. 
There are many fields where such leader- 
ship and forward-looking legislation are 
a vital need. 

For example: 

First. Encouragement and aid to our 
domestic manufacturers to enable them 
to meet foreign competition by compe- 
tition, not by subsidies. 

Second. Aid to small business. 

Third. Tax cuts to give economic in- 
centive for business growth. 

Fourth. Better educational facilities. 
Better training of our youth for the 
needs of the future. 

Fifth. Solutions for juvenile delin- 
quency and the current growth of crime. 

Sixth. Greater employment oppor- 
tunities for workers over 40. 

Seventh. Retraining of dislocated 
workers—this program is in urgent need 
of speeding up and expansion. 

Eighth. Elimination of job discrimi- 
nation. 

Ninth. Better mental health and re- 
habilitation facilities—these are needed 
now to correct shameful conditions in 
almost every State. 

Full employment has been achieved 
in many of the Western European coun- 
tries. France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land import large numbers of workers to 
meet an actual shortage of labor. Some 
of these countries enjoy U.S. foreign aid. 
This money going to prosperous coun- 
tries should remain here and be used to 
develop our country and to put Ameri- 
cans to work. The executive branch of 
our Government cannot and should not 
have to provide all the initiative and 
leadership to move our country forward. 
This great body of legislators must not 
continue to sit without action. Partisan- 
ship must not delay our pursuit of the 
tasks before us. 

Democrats and Republicans, manage- 
ment and labor, white and Negro, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew—all 
groups, working together in the true 
American unity of purpose, must ap- 
proach our problems seeking solutions 
that will strengthen our Nation against 
every segment that seeks to undermine 
and to destroy. As we approach these 
problems together, let us not forget that 
even though our Constitution is clear as 
to separation of church and state, it does 
not prohibit our being ever aware of 
the presence of Almighty God, who has 
been so generous with His gifts to our 
Nation. 

May we so act in these perilous times 
that we shall continue to receive His 
blessings. We have accepted responsi- 
bility and we should have the stamina, 
the desire, and the courage to discharge 
the obligations of our office. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I should like to 
compliment the gentleman on a very 
fine and thoughtful speech to the House 
this afternoon. His closing remarks 
were reminiscent in many ways of an 
admonition and request that was made 
to this House many years ago by a great 
and now departed Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 
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I certainly commend the gentleman 
on his remarks today. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman. 


BRACERO VITAL IN SALINAS VALLEY 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. 'TaLcotr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
here in Washington, D.C., Hard-en Krisp 
brand asparagus was sold for 69 cents a 
pound, retail. This was a quality prod- 
uct grown in the Salinas Valley in my 
district. A few braceros assisted in the 
production of this asparagus. Although 
the bracero comprised only a small per- 
centage of the total labor force, he was 
vital. Other labor was not available. 
Without the bracero, the asparagus 
would not have been harvested. The 
return to the farmer was less than 9 
cents per pound. The balance of 60 
cents for every pound went to labor, 
braceros, shippers, manufacturers, truck- 
ers, suppliers, grocers, and so forth, 
throughout the United States. 

This farmer and a few braceros made 
it possible for literally thousands of other 
persons throughout the United States to 
earn a livelihood and to enjoy healthful 
and delicious asparagus. 

Without this farmer and these few 
braceros, these thousands of small and 
large businessmen and employees will 
suffer losses of employment. Consumers 
will be deprived of this asparagus. 

May I suggest that Members of Con- 
gress inquire in their respective districts 
concerning the numbers of people de- 
pendent upon the row crop vegetable in- 
dustry in my district for their livelihood. 
Also I would be interested in hearing 
from a housewife in any congressional 
district who would prefer the discontinu- 
ance of the bracero program if she knew 
that the supply of salad vegetables would 
be markedly diminished and the price 
increased thereby. 

I would like to request the Members of 
Congress to open-mindedly reconsider 
the bracero program and its many direct 
and indirect consequnces upon the busi- 
nessman, employee, and consumer in his 
own district. I believe he would then find 
merit in some extension of the bracero 
program. 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER prc tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the original sponsors of the 1961 act 
which created the U.S. Arms Control and 
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Disarmament Agency, I have been par- 
ticularly concerned that the Agency be 
allowed to continue its work under the 
best possible circumstances. 

To make this possible, I am introduc- 
ing a bill that would place the Agency 
within the normal appropriations proc- 
ess and greatly simplify its procedures 
for handling the security clearances of 
its contractor personnel. 

When the Agency was established in 
1961, it was placed under a $15 million 
appropriations ceiling. This bill would 
remove the ceiling and put the Agency on 
the same footing with other departments 
and bureaus who request appropriations 
from Congress on a year-to-year basis. 

The second section of the bill provides 
that contractors and subcontractors of 
the Agency and their employees may re- 
ceive security clearances on the basis of 
an investigation, conducted by a Gov- 
ernment agency other than the Civil 
Service Commission or the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, providing the 
clearance meets the same standards. 

Enactment of this section will in no 
way impair our overall security system. 
The same standards will apply. Thus, if 
a contractor’s employee has been cleared 
by another agency, such as the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and that clearance 
meets the same standards as one con- 
ducted by the FBI or the Civil Service 
Commission, a further investigation will 
not be necessary. 

This provision will eliminate duplica- 
tion and expense and prevent delay in 
the effectiveness of a contract. Under 
present rules a duplicate clearance has 
consumed up to 4 months of a 1-year 
contract in some instances. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, will enable the 
Disarmament Agency to carry out the 
mandate of Congress with greater flexi- 
bility, efficiency, and economy. 


WORLD WAR I PENSION: WHAT’S 
IT ABOUT? 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Our Nation has always 
been concerned with the welfare of vet- 
erans who fought to protect American 
liberty. Through the years the Congress 
has been generous in providing pensions, 
medical care, and other benefits to vet- 
erans, and their widows and dependents. 

In fact, services to veterans make up 
the fourth largest item in the budget for 
the current year. After expenditures for 
national defense, interest on the na- 
tional debt, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, the $5.5 billion being spent by the 
Veterans’ Administration during fiscal 
1963 is next in amount. 

This year there has been considerable 
interest from World War I veteran 
groups in H.R. 2332, the World War I 
pension bill. This bill would pay each 
World War I veteran or his widow $100 
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a month if the veteran had been honor- 
ably discharged with 90 days of service. 
The bill is before the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Since the close of World War I, vet- 
erans of the First World War have re- 
ceived $33.5 billion in benefits. World 
War I veterans comprise 11 percent of 
veterans living in the Nation today and, 
in fiscal year 1963, are receiving 40 per- 
cent—$2 billion—of the expenditures for 
veterans 

Many needy veterans are receiving de- 
served help. At the present time 1,862,- 
865 World War I veterans and widows 
are receiving non-service-connected pen- 
sions because they meet certain require- 
ments in regard to disability, unemploy- 
ability, and have met the established 
income limits of the law. These limits 
are $3,000 for the veteran with depend- 
ents and $1,800 for the single veteran or 
widow. 

Several things, I am told, have dis- 
couraged action by the Veterans Com- 
mittee on H.R. 2332 and its $100 a month 
pension. The bill has no requirements 
that veterans demonstrate illness or dis- 
ability. There is no specific age require- 
ment. Under H.R. 2332, individuals 
could have a combined income of up to 
at least $6,000 per year, including a tax 
free pension of $100 per month. 

Yet the median income of all families 
headed by a 65-year-old individual is 
only $2,897 per year. Half the male 
population of this country has an income 
of only $4,081 or less per year. 

The committee seems to feel that H.R. 
2332 discriminates against the real vet- 
eran hardship cases. Of the $1,266,- 
247,000 proposed to be spent for in- 
creased pensions the first year of 
enactment, only $453,818,000 would go to 
increase pensions for the 1,862,965 low in- 
come veterans and widows now on the 
rolls. But $812,429,000 would go to add 
713,100 new cases from the upper income 
groups to the rolls. In other words, one- 
fourth of the veterans and widows from 
the upper income groups would receive 
two-thirds of the benefits. 

The difficult situation caused for older 
people by the squeeze of inflationary 
prices is due largely to increased Gov- 
ernment spending and deficit financing. 
The plight of older needy veterans is 
very sad; but the pension proposal would 
ultimately add billions to Federal spend- 
ing, and thus aggravate the basic cause 
of inflation. If we all work together in 
behalf of economy in Government, def- 
icit financing and spiraling inflation 
can be ended. Then veterans and non- 
veterans alike can have the advantage of 
a dollar which has constant value, so the 
savings set aside during productive years 
will support a decent retirement. 


SOLE-SOURCE PURCHASE OF RA- 
DIOS BY NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Witson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, how long are we going to let the 
self-styled bureaucratic demigogs in the 
defense areas of our Governmefit thumb 
their collective noses at the Members of 
this Congress? How long are we going 
to allow them to tell us one thing and do 
another with impunity? This is exactly 
what is being done right now in the 
Navy Department by Kenneth E. BeLieu, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for In- 
stallations and Logistics. He is acting 
in direct contradiction to an assurance 
he gave a committee of this Congress 
just about a year ago today and unless 
he is called to task severely, he will ful- 
fill his desires. 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about an- 
other sole-source purchase of the AN/ 
PRC-41 walkie-talkie radio by the Navy 
Department. This is the same radio 
which I said a year ago could be man- 
ufactured by any manufacturer with a 
reasonable degree of competence and 
which the Navy sole-sourced—bought 
without competition—at a $1 million 
penalty to the American taxpayer. 

It is the same radio which Assistant 
Secretary BeLieu assured my colleague, 
the gentleman from Louisiana, the Hon- 
orable Epwarp F. HÉBERT, would be pur- 
chased competitively the next time 
around. Mr. BeLieu’s words are found 
on page 96 of the Hébert subcommittee 
hearings and are plain—the Navy prom- 
ised to buy the AN/PRC-41 competitive- 
ly on the second buy. Now, it is ram- 
ming through another sole-source deal 
to the sole-source developer and man- 
ufacturer, heedless of what it said a year 
ago. In its view, apparently, then was 
then and now is now.” 

Today, I want to go into this whole 
transaction again, to show the Members 
of this House the way in which our mil- 
itary lives up to its word. Today, I want 
to illustrate again the need for passage 
of my bill, H.R. 4409, to establish a joint 
watchdog committee to breathe down 
the necks of these high salaried name 
signers as they go about their task of 
spending more than half of our total 
budget. 

In June 1958, the Navy Department 
Bureau of Ships negotiated a sole- 
source—no competition—contract with 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for the development of a radio communi- 
cations transmitter receiver—a walkie- 
talkie, if you please. Let me state here 
and now that I hold no grudge against 
Collins. It is in business to make money. 
It simply plays by the rules the Defense 
Department lays down and, I would say, 
follows them scrupulously. But the rules 
are calculated to drive an economy- 
minded man to distraction. They open 
up all sorts of avenues for waste, cor- 
ruption, and worse. 

Collins was paid about $1 million for 
the development of this radio which be- 
came the AN/PRC-41 walkie-talkie. 
The contract included submission of a 
model, drawings, plans, and specifica- 
tions, and that is normal. What is ex- 
tremely abnormal is that when the 
development work was almost complete, 
a Navy official wrote a confidential letter 
to Collins telling them the Navy had 
decided it was not necessary to submit 
plans and drawings as originally planned. 
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The very idea. After spending $1 mil- 
lion for a radio development job, some 
Navy swivel-chair expert decides that 
the taxpayers are not to get the benefit 
of the work. 

Within 30 days after the transmittal 
of this letter, the same Navy engineer 
caused to be issued an urgent procure- 
ment request to buy up to 670 units of the 
radio, without competition, from the 
Collins Co. 

Here, as in so many other cases I have 
studied, an urgent requirement for the 
radios was generated near the end of a 
development contract. The word 
“urgency” is tired and overworked, and 
in this case, the word should be used in 
its most extreme application because the 
Navy said it needed these radios in 10 
months. Please remember—10 months 
was to be allowed ti build the first radios. 

Since I do not want to bore you with 
past history, I shall merely sketch the 
next steps. I obtained enough technical 
data to allow a manufacturer to submit 
a bid for the equipment which was $1 
million lower than the Collins bid. The 
Navy, through supposed changes in regu- 
lations which were kept in a locked 
drawer, through all sorts of feints, side- 
steps, and elusive tactics, maintained its 
contention that it was going to give the 
contract to Collins. And it did. 

While sitting with the Armed Services 
Committee’s Special Investigating Sub- 
committee purely as an observer, and 
while unable to ask a single question or 
make a single comment, I was harangued 
in an emotional appeal by Mr. BeLieu, 
who wrapped himself in the flag so tight 
I thought he would choke. Let me insert 
here that I would have liked to have 
been asking Mr. BeLieu many questions, 
as well as many other Navy people, some 
of whom had been conveniently sent on 
vacation when the hearings took place. 

Stripped of its emotion and appeal to 
the patriotism which burns in all our 
hearts, Mr. BeLieu’s case boiled down to 
urgency of delivery. He tried to throw 
in the complicated nature of the equip- 
ment but that one evaporated. 

Since the procurement laws exist as at 
present, no one—not even the President 
of the United States—could change Mr. 
BeLieu’s decision. On procurement 
matters, he is all powerful. You will 
agree, I think, he holds an enviable 
position of power and is in a key position 
to do much good—or much harm—to 
this Nation’s financial welfare. 

During his interrogation by the chair- 
man, Mr. BeLieu said he was going to 
make it his personal business to see that 
drawings were delivered for the AN/ 
PRC-41 and that competition would be 
secured on the next contract. After all, 
the drawings were 90 percent complete 
then, even according to Navy’s words. 

That was that. The Navy paid $5,126 
each for the radios and the taxpayers 
watched $1 million go sailing down the 
drain. An accessory kit was included 
that cost an additional $1,593 each. In 
other words, this one radio cost as much 
as a Lincoln Continental loaded down 
with extras—and American industry did 
not get one chance to cut the cost. 

After the hearings were held, and after 
the contract was let, I continued to fol- 
low up this procurement. The contract 
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for the equipment was dated July 18, 
1962. I also asked for records of ship- 
ments of the radios to see how the pro- 
duction was moving along. Remember, 
Mr. BeLieu made a big thing of the fact 
that he needed this equipment for the 
military 10 months after the award of 
contract, so the award had to go to Col- 
lins Radio, supposedly the only firm that 
could produce that fast. 

Mr. Speaker, that was 1 year ago—and 
Collins still has not delivered a single 
unit of the AN/PRC-41. In a letter 
dated June 7. 1963, Vice Adm. George 
Beardsley smugly said no delivery was 
required as yet under terms of the con- 
tract. 

The reason for this is simply that, af- 
ter Mr. BeLieu’s allegations about a hard 
and fast delivery schedule that started 
in 10 months, a contract was signed that 
authorized a delivery schedule that was 
greatly relaxed, terminating some 17 
months after the date of the contract. 

Early this month, Mr. Speaker, I was 
reading the Department of Commerce 
Business Daily dated June 5, and on page 
4 what did I find but that the Navy De- 
partment is currently processing another 
sole-source award for 143 additional 
units of the AN/PRC-41 because, this 
time, delivery is urgently required by the 
Air Force. 

No hint of competition is mentioned. 
It is another sole-source deal that will 
slit the throat of the taxpayer a little 
deeper. To say I was disturbed would be 
putting it mildly. When an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy comes to a com- 
mittee of this Congress and makes a 
pledge, we should see he lives up to it. 

Mr. BeLieu’s action in sole sourcing 
this radio again shows what he thinks of 
his words uttered before this Congress. 
It shows the regard in which he holds 
this House and the position to which 
Members of Congress are relegated by the 
military. 

Maybe it is no crime to waste the tax- 
payers’ money, but it ought to be. We 
allow nonprofessional people such as 
BeLieu to supervise the spending of bil- 
lions, and the result is that favored com- 
panies get fat at the Government trough 
while others stand outside and press 
their faces against the windows, hoping 
someone will drop a crumb out of the 
window. 

Now, why is this the case? Why do 
some companies get sole-source contract 
after sole-source contract, fat profit after 
fat profit? You will remember I said 
earlier that the firms play by the rules. 

Well, one of those rules is evidently to 
hire ex-service people who have friends 
and influence inside procurement sec- 
tions. This leads to fat contracts. If 
you think it does not then listen closely. 

At my request last year, the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, the 
Honorable Joseph Campbell, supplied me 
with the record of naval personnel, mili- 
tary and civilian, who have left the em- 
ploy of the United States to go to work 
for Collins. : 

By actual count there were 134 in- 
dividual ex-Navy officials working on 
Collins’ payroll. This is just ex-Navy 
personnel. I did not go into the Army 
and Air Force people on the payroll. 
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Virtually all of them were at the middle 
and top levels, in positions where, di- 
rectly or indirectly, they could bring their 
past contacts to bear. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
my remarks the names of these people 
who the GAO found were working for 
Collins, showing the rank or grade they 
held at the time they left the Navy, the 
date they left the Navy, and the date they 
joined Collins. It also shows their rank 
at Collins. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1962. 

Hon. EARL WILSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. WrLson: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 6, 1962, copy enclosed, 


Collins Radio Co. administrative, supervisory, 


-ployed by Collins Radio Co. 
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requesting a record of naval personnel, mili- 
tary and civilian, who have left the employ 
of the U.S. Navy in the past 5 years and who 
have subsequently gone to work for Collins 
Radio Co. 

There is attached as enclosure 1 [see ex- 
hibit 11 a list of administrative, supervisory, 
and engineering personnel presently em- 
at its Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Newport Beach, Calif.; and 
Dallas, Tex., locations, who deft the ‘active 
service or employment. of the Navy (includ- 
ing the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard) 
after June 1, 1957. In accordance with a 
discussion with Mr. Philip Cole of your of- 
fice, we have limited our review to these 
classifications of employees. We have not 
reviewed the personnel records of hourly 
rated factory employees, office clerical em- 
ployees, or other classifications of subordi- 
nate employees. 


Exarsir 1 
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During the course of our review, Collins 
informed us of a group of employees on its 
Dallas, Tex., payroll classified as employees 
of their “vice president government repre- 
sentatives department,” and indicated that 
many of such employees have direct con- 
tacts with the Navy and the other Federal 
departments and agencies. We are, there- 
fore, attaching as enclosure 2 [see exhibit 2] 
a list of these employees for your informa- 
tion. 

The information in these exhibits was ob- 
tained from personnel reports furnished us 
by Collins Radio Co. for employees on their 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dallas, Tex.; and New- 
port Beach, Calif., payrolls and from the 
individual personnel files maintained at 
these locations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


and engineering employees who were in the service or employ of the Department of the Navy 


within the past 5 years (since June 1, 1957) 


PERSONNEL ON DALLAS, TEX., PLANT PAYROLL 


Date of leav- Date em- 
Name of individual Navy rank or grade ! ing Navy parad by Title of position at Collins 
O’Reilly, Lawrence P rr E r aia Nov. 5,1959 | Nov, 10,1959 | Foreman II, 
Miniter, John J sy ag) U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New London, | Mar, 25,1960 | Apr. 4, 1960 | Manager, central information services. 
Brooks, Marion A CE-1 (N: abt A Seabees) (electrician and telephone repairman) May 2,1958 | Mar. 6,1961 | Junior assistant field service engineer. 
Drews, Gerald E Lieuten (yi ERINE AE E See EET AAR ay. 23, 1961 | June 5, 1961 | Systems engineer. 
Byrd, Douglas M., Ir. phan set enerat, tad equipment for Navy, U.S. Naval Air Test Center, | Aug. —, 1 June 8,1 Junior assistant engineer. 
atuxen t, 
Stephenson, George, Ir Lieutenant 99 7 — July 2,1959 | Dec. 4. 1961 Do. 
Veeck, Harry (NMb. hief electronic eona ape 20, 1959 | Sept, 8, 1959 3 engineering wie. 
„ La nee W. Commander (retired)... 1958 | Aug. 11,1958 acres oneal 
Houston, Richard H. GS-13, Naval anand Laboratory, Washington, D.C. July 14 1957 | Aug. 12. 1957 
Lieutenant Colonel Go RR RSA une 30,1959 | J 15, 1959 | Pro ante je 
Hop, Harve 83 MA a: AEA ON, 3 12,1959 Sept. 1, 1959 Director flight operation. 
Flanagan, ETNSN (electronic technician seaman)... June 19, 1959 pr. 30,1962 | Junior buyer. 
Scalise, 8 MN SA (apprentice seaman) Aug. 3, 1961 | Sept. 18, 1961 panor cost estimator. 
Davis, Robert T Chief storekeeper Aug. 31,1959 | Sept. 1,1959 | Supervisor, contract analysis section. 
Sewell, William B. pam em (junior grade) Jan. 28,1960 | Feb. 1,1960 Buyer. 
. Aug. 1,1960 | Jan. 16,1961 | Director, marine systems division. 
Staff — S Oct. 1,1957 | Jan. 22,1962 Job analyst. 
Student electrical (2) June 15,1961 | Junior fleld service engineer. 
TI (fire control technician) Nov. 14,1959 | Feb. 15,1961 | Junior assistant oti 
Lieutenant (junior grade Jan. 15,1958 | June 15, 1960 Do. 
Lieutenant colonel (US: June 1, 19603) Apr. 4, 1960 Systems engineer 
Commander Jan. 1, 19614] Jan. 6, 1901 1 — 2 iv. 
1 — LE Apr. 30, 1960 % May 1, 1960 
Lieutenant commander. Sept. —. 1956 | Jan. 7, 1959 eins project o — 
Commander Dec, —, 19 Feb. 1960 pilot, 
F (4) Apr. 9, 1962 2 1 systems engineer I. 
Pels, John H., 25 Lieutenant, U.S. Navy -= June 30,1959 July 1,1959 Sales information 5 
Beans, Richard C.. -| Contract negotiator, uShips, U.8. Navy. Apr. —, June 27,1960 | Contract administrato 
Hearn, Ormond E.. pS eee 185 Na 5 58 was U.S. Naval Research | Dec. 1,1961 Dec. 12,1961 | Senior field engineer. 
ra 
Coffee, John M., Ir. . — ee U. re Navy, director of communications, Wash- | Dec, —, 1959 | Jan, 4. 1960 Do. 
n, D. C. 
PERSONNEL ON CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, PLANT PAYROLL 
Bailey, William K. RELE (W-1) Coast Guard O-I-C CG Radio Station, NOC, June, 1960? July 6, 1960 | Junior assistant engineer. 
muda, 
Bruce, Wilbur W...........| AT-2 (aviation electronics technician)................------.-.------ July 16, 1958 | June 26, 1961 | Field service engineer II. 
Camp, Marvin J ANS {aviation electronics technician) VS-32 NAS, Quonset Point, Sept, 23,1959 | Oct, 15,1959 | Junior industrial engineer. 
Campion, Richard J bs pore ay OF. assistant communications officer, U.S.8. Newport July 25,1959 Nov. 4,1959 | Associate cost estimator, 
ems 
Christensen, . La AT-1 (aviation electronics technician) FAS-5 NAS 9 Va_....| June 2,1958 July 5, 1958 | Supervisor, system data section. 
Cole, Benjamin r P | eE: Lieutenant (jg.), mobile audit staff, Detroit, Mich., au tor (In- | June 20,1958 | Mar. 21,1960 | Manager, parts and services. 
dustrial Costs) U.S. NA , Audit Office, Dallas. Mar. 18, 1960 
Crain, Leo M.. Staff sergeant, USMC, Radio techmtelan ..si-..a---2---nnnnnnMMM Nov. —, 1959 Jan. 20,1960 | Field service engineer I. 
DeFrance, LaVerne A. W. Lieutenant (.), i N district industrial manager, 9th CG | Feb, 26,1962 | Mar. 5, 1962 | Assistant cost estimator. 
vel 10 
Eddy, Donald K Lieutenant (junio le) Navy, 1 pilot with ASW squadron Nov. —, 1959 | Oct. 23,1961 | Field service engineer IV. 
Ellwood, Walter L. Staff sergeant, . 089 C, NCOI ydraulic shop for aircraft... Apr. 20,1959 Feb. 12,1962 | Field support engineer II. 
Fernau t D RM-2 radio tor, U.S: e (CVS- 57) Sept. 21, 1057 | Apr. 25, Lee Quality control engineer I. 
C C clerk 5 1957 Inventory records analyst. 
25 Field support n 
j 2 y Field service pene 
' 8, Buyer (junior), 
Hawkins, Earl Ao EPH electronics technician, Navy, USNRTC, Cedar Rapids, | June —, 1959 | June 10, 1959 | Junior assistant field service engineer. 
owa, 
Hunstad. Vernon 5 See, USMC, Rep. Br, Bn., elect. company, M. C. S. C., Albany, | Sept. 21,1957 | Oct. 8,195 | Foreman II. 
Jackson, Howard E., Ir. . ET-2, electronic technician, U.S, Naval Ordnance Laboratory, | Mar. 22,1955 June 8, 1950 | Junior assistant engineer. 
Corona, Calif., GS-4, -4, engineering aid. Sept. —, 1958 
Johnston, George W eo ‘electronics chief, NAS, Norfolk, Va. (instructor in elec- | Aug. —, 19615) Sept. 12, 1961 | Field service engineer II. 
mics 00 
Jones, John P___.....-..... Jommander, Navy, Head of Electronic Materials Branch, BuShips_| Sept. 1, 19614] Sept. 1, 1961 | Director of feld operations. 
Korp, Kenneth I. CT-3, communica .. cate tees. O Aug. 10,1957 | June 15,1961 | Junior engineer special distribution, 
ne, Richard C. ET-1 electronic technician, Navy, U.S. S. Nereus (A817) June 13,1960 July 5,1960 | Foreman II. 
Love, Robert E., Ir t, USMC, electronic techniclan EE July 7,1959 Jan. 29,1962 | Field service engineer II. 
Laden, Donald G. Ln (Jg.), electrical officer on U. S. S. Princeton (CVS-37) __.-- July 1,1958 | Aug. 11,1958 | Junior assistant engineer. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Collins Radio Co. administrative, supervisory, Se engineering employees who were in the service or employ of the Department of the Navy 
; within the past & years ener. June 1, 1957)—Continued Or 


PERSONNEL ON DALLAS, TEX., PLANT PAYROLL 


Date of leav- 
ing Navy 


88 Title of position at Collins 
p! y co al 
Collins 


Name of individual Navy rank or grade 


June 19, 1961 | Junior engineer special distribution. 
Feb, 1, 1960 | Field support engineer II. 


July 7. 1960 | Field support engineer J. 
Sept. 21,1959 | Field support engineer II. 


Sept. 29, 1960 | Assistant industrial engineer. 
Sept. 30,1957 | Foreman II. 


Lutz, Sy He (NMN).....| AT-=I, aviation electronics technſelan -emminna 
Maley, Paul L Chi 


Nov. —, 1957 

ef warrant officer, N radio maintenance division, oflicer at | July —, 1959 
NAS, Corpus Christi, T 

Electronic technician at Boston Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass Jan. 

3 1 electronics maintenance and’ operations officer, Mar. 31, 1959 

uantico 

1 G Ge. „ Navy chief engineer on U.S. S. Dupbury Bay 

——— lee’ instructor in guided ‘missile fire control, San 
' 


Muret, Lenos G brary ser ee Gg.), Navy engineering officer on U.S.8. Reaper Mar. 2,1959 | Junior assistant engineer. 

Neal, Gordon L. GS-7, design ‘engineer, Naval Ordnance Lab., Silver Spring, Md S x Do, 

Nelsen, M: RDSN, e AE R N e A a ERA 8 Foreman IV. 

Nelson, it, USMC, electronics technician — . Field support engineer I. 

Nims, John K Petty officer Ist ¢ ass, Coast Guard À Field service engineer II. 

O’Brien, Edward L., 5 ao dens radar shop supervisor, Naval Air N Annapolis, . 12,1959 | Junior engineer writer. 

Potter, Dale E.. June 5, 1901 | Field service representative. 
Rees, Morgan (NI NY Apr. 23,1962 Field support engineer II. 


Donald 0 July 27,1959 | Field support engineer 
Reinhardt, Marion technician... -3.225.2<5-. 254552, July Feb. 5,1962 Junior engincer 3 distribu tion, 
„James tee hing C., assistant counsel š Dec. 1,1958 | General counsel— Sales. 
June 2,1958 | Contract administrator. 
ith, Danny . (NT BINE ca ... eas Jan. 18, 1960 | Assistant systems analyst. 
au Jobin Mere REETA 1 Oc Jan, 16,1961 | R. & D. program forecast analyst. 
Soule, Craig W... AT-2, Navy, aviation electronics techniclan renmen Feb. 15,1961 | Junior industrial engineer. 
„ V — apa r N Gane gape test chief at Marine Corps Equipment | Oct. 31, 1959?) Nov. 16,1959 | Field support engineer II. 
„Quan 
Spencer, James I. Electronic at Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Silver Spring, Aug, 1,1961 Junior assistant engineer. 
Peek Md. worked June-September 1960. x x 
Stehr, Paul W 2 Bie Me DEMO; communication: officer, Recruit Depot, July, 26,1961 | Government sales representative. 
Steinbeck, G: ET-3, Navy, elec electronics technician on U.S. S. Fessenden (DER-142).| May 27,1958 | July 1, 1958 | Field service engincer I. 
Sudduth, Jose Cay SMO, member of Electronics Section, Marine Corps | May —, 10603) May 16, 1960 | Senior field engineer III. 
quipmen Board, 
Thompson, Richard L Electro: ACI BM AT t Cedar Rapids, Iowa (Collins). . May —, 1960 | June 13,1960 | Quality control engineer II. 


Thomson, Mur] H Branch in ee supervisor at ISNMAT, Cedar Rapids, Iowa | Oct. —, 1959 | Oct. 26,1959 | Quality control eingneer III. 
0 


Treese, Bar, Jr. (NMN)-..| AT-2, aviation electronic technician . -.........-....-.-.------.-2.-- Sept. 11, 1959 | Sept. 30,1959 | Junior industrial engineer, 
oe Sylvan F., Jr. AT-2, Navy, aviation electronics techneianuꝛn Nov. 19,1959 | Nov. 30, 1050 —.— se ac engineer II. 
Gilder, Terry W- -| ET-2, Navy, electronics technician on U.8.8. Ault (DD-698) A Aug. 8, 1960 eer Writer, 
Walters, Sate ATC, Navy, branch su isor, Naval Air Weapons Systems Mar. 29, 1960 8 Bor field canoe I 
School NAS, —— e, Fl. 


Westbrook, John F 
Woodman, William F., Ir 


Woods, Wilbur J 
Yakeley, Jay B., Ir 


a. 
Se Navy, s aE ae ps Aa a electronic maintenance, NAS, June 16, 1960 | Field support engineer I. 


Mar, 2,1959 | Field support engineer IV, 
July 15,1958 | Computer programer A 


Nov. 9, 1950 57 — associate engineer, special distribu- 
tion. 


. e r assis! iant tio ara 
Services Division, CNO Staff, Washington, D 


pir. 1, 1959 | Engineering assistant. 

June 26,1961 | Junior assistant engineer. 
May 1, 1961 | Associate engineer. 
Mar. 5,1962 | Assistant industrial engineer. 
Feb. 9, 1961] Foreman III. 

Dec, 1958 | Specifications writer. 
June 15,1959 | Assistant engineer, 


Electronic engineer. 6, 1961 Jan. 9, 1961 Do. 

Lieutenant (g.) June 30,1960 | July 25, 1960 7 contract administrator. 
SK-3 storekeeper... Sept. —; 1957 | Jan. 5, 1959 Do. 

Contract specialist. Aug. —, 1950 %% Aug. 16. 1959 Contract aministrator. 


Lieutenant commander. 
Electronic mechanic._ 
Electronic engineer. 
Te ene: 


Dec. 1,1957 | Jan. _1, 1958 | Senior field engineer. 

Sept. —,1959 | July 11,1960 | Assistant engineer. 

July —,1957 Nov. 1, 1960 | Associate engineer faa a. 
June 30, 1900 % Oct. 11, 1960 | Junior contract coordina 

Sept. 7,1957 | June 15,1959 | Junior engineer. 


Aug. 12,1958 | Oct, 6, 1958 | Foreman IT, 
Kes AN D.. == Aug. 3,1959 | Aug. 10, 1959 Do. 
‘er, crm, ees ns Feb. 28,1961} June 2, 1961 | Engineering assistant, 
1 Includes Marino, Corps and Coast Guard. and owner of R. L. Suratt, consulting engineers, New York and W D.C. 
Summer * Duties: Collaborated with Various naval architects and design agents N criteria 
3 Retired. for special launching devices for 9 missile cruisers. Performed extensive ship 
* From May — to bor cat Poor Supoyo 8 American Airlines, Guided alterations and mpalifications oa S. naval ammunition and supply ships. 
Missile ie Range I Division, Pa Air Force B: e Deputy manager engineering * Bee exhibit 2 for additional em drag gers. 
and assistant plant superintendent. From Sertember 1956 to May 1 ident * Employed by Buships, Washingoon, D ., from March 1958 to August 1959. 
ý Exursir 2 
Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Ter. List of employees in vice president ola representatives department (exclusive of secretaries and 
stenographers 


Government or armed service 


Name of individual Employment location Title of position at Government office (s) 
Collins contacted 
Grade or rank Date of leaving 
Dutton, Robert F Washington, D. C Lieutenant (junior guan Stillin Reserve Jan. 16,1952 | Vice president, gov- No ere 
A-V-(s) in U.S. ernment representa- FERCA as re- 
j Reserve. tive. quired the 
nited States, 
Johnson, Theodore K S A A Staff sergeant, U.S. Army. Mar. 29, 1946 Jan. 28, 1952 


Director, Government | Same as above, Assistant to 
representative, | Mr. Dutton. 
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Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex.—List of employees in vice 


Name of individual 
Grade or rank 


Abercrombie, Everette G...] Washington, D. C 


Pels, John H., III Dallas, Ter 
Allott, William T., Ir. Washington, D. C 


Lieutenant, U.S. Navy 
Staff sergeant, U.S. Air 
Force. : 


Barnette, E. F. Ist lieutenant, U.S. Air 
Force. 


Newitt; J. H. 


1st lieutenant, U.S. Army. 
Contract , Bu- 
hips, 


aster 
Marine Corps, 
Captain, U.S, Air Force.. 


8 adviser, U.S. 
Director of Com- 
ications, N 
re ay Tet. ae 
y, office, = 
nal officer, Washington, 


— 


mmu- 

nications Securit 
c 

Station; „Arlington, Va. 


reves ne thn. Agency, 


, U.S. Army Signal 
Lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army. 


McCaddon, Joseph F.... . d. Major, U.S. Air Force. 
Potter, John Cocoa Beach, Fla. CH radio — U.S. 
(Cape Canaveral). Navy Reserve. 
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obern ment representatives department (exclusive of secretaries and 


eee Continued 


Employment location 


Date of leaving 


May 1945... 


Apr. 


June 30, 1959 
Jan. 16, 1958 


January 1984 


Feb. 


Date em- 


Coiling” 


6, 1957 


6, 1957 


25, 1960 


27, 1960. 


12, 1961 


3, 1962 


26, 1957 


4, 1960 


1, 1957 


15, 1958 


Aug. 29, 1948. Aug. 


6, 1961 


1, 1961 


Title —- at 


12 associate field 
engineer. 
Associate field engi- 
neer, 


Senior associate field 
engineer. 

Principal field engi- 
neer, 


Sales information co- 
ordinator. 

Senior associate field 
engineer, 


Principal field 
engineer, 


Senior associate field 
engineer. 


Principal field 
engineer. 

Senior field engineer 

Senior quality control 
engineer, 


Senior government 
representative. 


Senior field engineer 


Government office(s) 
contacted 


Aeronautical Systems Divi- 
_ oe ae Air Force, Day- 
0. 


5 — Air Devel 


ment Cen- 
ter and Bane = ir Material 
Area, Air 


West coast are: rimaril 
Ballistics sires primarily 


Corps, 

Yards’ 5 Wash. 
NASA, Houston, Ter., as 

tem t. 


an in Washi 
5 58 ington, 


Aeronautical Systems Divi- 
sion, U.S. Air Force, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Electronic "Systems Divi- 
sion, U.S. Air Force, Bos- 

Nom ufos assignment. Co 

n V- 
ers contract administration 
matters with Army, Navy, 
NASA, USIA, and any 
others. 

Same as R. R. Judson above 
but also covers Avionics 
Supply Office Defense 

Guppy 22 Agency at Phila- 


NASA. Washington, D.C. 


—.— 


des in District hal agon: 
area as required. 


N oem and nonmili- 


R gency 8 5 
Ge ney, on 
P Labora- 


tory, Joint 3 

Rome Kir Material Area, 
Rome Air See ea 
Center, U.S. Air E. 

Primarily Army and FAA, 

Assists Mr. E. G. Aber- 
Navy technical installa- 
tions such as NADC and 
8 Research Labora- 

y. 

Primarily Air Force in 
Washington, D.C., 
vanced Projects 
Agency. 

Air Force Test Center, — 5 


rick Air Force soa Bs 
and Atlantic Missile Range 
at Cape Canaveral. 
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Take a good look at those people, Mr. 
Speaker. Let us take just two names— 
Robert Judson and Richard Beans. 
Both of these men were contract ne- 
gotiators working in the Navy Depart- 
ment Bureau of Ships. It is possible, I 
am told, they processed contracts that 
went to Collins, and I have today asked 
the Comptroller General to supply me 
with a complete list of any and all con- 
tracts and dollar amounts they processed 
to Collins in their last 3 years of Navy 
service. When this material is supplied, 
it will be made public. 

There is another thing that concerns 
me besides the fact that Collins—and 
other firms—have found it advantageous 
to hire ex-military people. This other 
thing is the kind of people who some- 
times surround our top Defense Depart- 
ment officials. There is an individual, 
Mr. Speaker, whom I shall not name at 
this time because of other work cur- 
rently going on in this area. This per- 
son works for Mr. BeLieu in a critical 
position. The Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence has a complete report on this in- 
dividual and, certainly, Mr. BeLieu also 
has this information, or should have. 
The report, I understand, goes into de- 
tail as to the enormous excesses of this 
person whose services were terminated in 
the Bureau of Ships in 1951. This per- 
son’s previous supervisor stated he was 
confident this individual gave out confi- 
dential information to certain manufac- 
turers where in some instances negoti- 
ated bids were changed at a late date 
or two or three times in one day. This 
report goes into detail and even mentions 
the fact that this person was tempted by 
Communists at one time before breaking 
off contacts 6 months after they were 
initiated. 

This is just one person, Mr. Speaker, 
and while one bad apple does not always 
spoil a barrel, it certainly can speed the 
spoilage process for the rest. 

It might be said that personalities have 
no place in procurement studies, but per- 
sonalities make up the Navy, Mr. 
Speaker, as they make up all groups. 
Personalities make the decisions that 
commit billions of tax dollars, and they 
should get the credit for their decisions, 
be they good or bad. 

The only question that remains in my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, is just how long we 
Members of Congress will allow the 
waste, the corruption, the inefficiency, 
the incompetency to exist. How long will 
we allow these men to silently in concert 
help this country along the road to fi- 
nancial chaos before we take action? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a nonpartisan 
question. It is the business of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of political affiliation. 
Secretary McNamara is a good man try- 
ing to do a good job, but what chance 
does any Secretary have when the people 
below him are feathering their nests for 
the future, padding their cushions for 
today and getting the stuffing from the 
lifeblood of the American taxpayer? 

Now is the time to start removing this 
malignancy that eats at the vitals of our 
Nation, and, in my opinion, a good place 
to begin is with Mr. BeLieu, who told us 
one thing last year and went right out 
to set the gears in motion to do some- 
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thing else. This is the same Mr, BeLieu 
who violated provisions of Public Law 
87-653 by initiating a sole-source con- 
tract for a drone radio without first 
providing a justification for the act. 
While Mr. BeLieu can rationalize for 
hours at a time, he cannot deny he knew 
the law was being passed because he is 
one of the service people who opposed 
its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, refer to the table of for- 
mer Navy employees now with Collins. 
You will notice that none are actually 
in charge of any purchasing departments 
as many were in the Navy. Maybe it is 
because Collins does not want these peo- 
ple to oversee any of its dollars because 
of their performance in this respect when 
they were Government employees. 

This is just another reason why my bill, 
H.R. 4409, should be enacted. A com- 
mittee of this Congress would then be 
watching daily and in minute detail the 
machinations of our Defense machinery 
which will spend $47 billion next year. 


ECONOMY IN CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to repeal] section 
100 of title 2 of the United States Code 
providing a storage trunk to each of the 
Members of the Congress annually. The 
Congress has presently been cast in a 
poor light with regard to its own spend- 
ing, and this seems an area where we 
could cut back expenditures without 
jeopardizing the functions of the Con- 
gress or seriously inconveniencing any 
of the Members. 

The carpenter in the House Office 
Building indicates that there are no 
charges for crating and packaging vari- 
ous items that may from time to time 
need to be stored. This seems a much 
more effective and economical way to 
deal with our storage needs than to have 
a provision to provide a large, and often 
unneeded and unwanted trunk to each of 
the Members annually. This is a small 
area of waste in the ancillary function- 
ings of the Congress which we should 
move promptly to eliminate. 


DUTY ON POLISHED SHEETS AND 
PLATES OF IRON AND STEEL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my hopes for the passage of 
H.R. 3674. This bill, which amends the 
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Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that pol- 
ished sheets and plates of iron or steel 
shall be subject to the same duty as un- 
polished sheets and plates, has carried 
my wholehearted support; in fact, this 
bill is identical to H.R. 3099 which I in- 
troduced into this body. H.R. 3674, like 
H.R. 3099, would correct an unintended 
anomaly in the Tariff Act of 1930 which 
threatens to decimate an important 
American industry. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930 unpol- 
ished stainless steel is dutiable at 13% 
percent ad valorem; if, however, the 
stainless steel is polished, it is duitable 
at 1 ½ cents per pound, a rate equivalent 
to only 3 percent ad valorem. By the 
relatively simple process of polishing, 
then, foreign producers may sneak 
through this loophole all stainless steel 
sheets and plates while paying only a 3- 
percent ad valorem duty. Commerce 
Department statistics on stainless steel 
imports demonstrate the danger to this 
viable segment of domestic manufacture. 
Upon the discovery of this tariff dis- 
crepancy between polished and unpol- 
ished stainless steel, importation of 
stainless steel sheets and plates jumped 
ninefold from 1961 to 1962. Imports for 
the first 5 weeks of 1963 exceeded total 
stainless steel imports for the years 
1955-61. 

Corrective legislation is the only solu- 
tion which will effectively prevent the 
continuation of grave injury to stainless 
steel manufacturing in the United States. 
In the Tariff Classification Act of 1962 
this inequality between polished and un- 
polished stainless steel is eliminated. 
Unfortunately, implementation of this 
adjustment has been delayed. Mean- 
while, imports continue to pour into this 
country. I hope the House will see the 
2 of acting immediately on this 

e. 

The State of Pennsylvania, where se- 
rious unemployment problems still per- 
sist, is a center of the stainless steel in- 
dustry in the United States. I urge the 
House to close this tariff inequity and 
save the jobs of many citizens of my 
State at a time when every single em- 
ployment opportunity is so dear. 


MIGRANT CONDITIONS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law 78, the Bracero Act, met a possible 
death in this House recently when we 
zaa down a 2-year extension of that 
aw. 

During that debate and since, some 
Members spoke as if the lot of the 
domestic migrant workers was not de- 
plorable enough to concern us. That is 
a tragic and unforgivable indifference to 
the plight of one of the most exploited 
groups of our population. We should all 
1 of such indifference in our 

ds. 
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Let us look realistically at the domes- 
tic migrant’s condition. He earned only 
$6.25 per day in 1962, and averaged only 
$1,054 per year including his nonfarm 
labor. How can our consciences allow 
such a condition to continue? How 
could we possibly refuse to set free the 
market forces which would improve his 
condition, a step we can take by refusing 
to extend Public Law 78? 

A director of a west coast region pack- 
inghouse union, during the hearings on 
Public Law 78 this year, vividly com- 
mented after describing the absence of 
toilet and handwashing facilities for the 
migrants: 

Most consumers would gag on the salad if 
they saw these conditions, the lack of sani- 
tary conditions, under which these products 
are grown and processed. 


A Texas migrant worker, told the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor: 

I don’t call it a good life. A fellow would 
call it a good life when he comes to enjoy it, 
when he make very good money. That is 
the only way he can enjoy life. When you 
go into the field and work 12 to 15 hours 
a day, do you think that is enjoying life? No, 
no. That is why I am crippled now, because 
I worked too hard in those fields. You have 
to understand such things as that. It is 
not enjoying life. , 


Do not these workers deserve a vastly 
improved economic life? Are we going 
to be inhumane enough to refuse them 
that because we are afraid to let a small 
sector of agriculture undergo a little free 
market adjustment? 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POZNAN UPRISING 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsk1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 27, 1963, marks the seventh anni- 
versary of the heroic Polish uprising in 
Poznan, which produced the first serious 
setback to communism in Europe since 
World War II. 

That inspiring uprising came as no 
surprise to students of Polish history. 
For more than 1,000 years, the people of 
Poland have demonstrated their deep 
dedication to the principles of freedom 
and human dignity. 

When on June 27, 1956, a large group 
of students in Poznan led an uprising 
against their Communist rulers, these 
young people were writing but another 
chapter in the glorious book of courage 
which their Polish predecessors have 
inscribed in blood against tyranny and 
oppression. 

Nor should it come as any particular 
surprise that the new Communist regime 
which replaced the old guard in Poland 
as a result of this heroic Poznan uprising 
moved very quickly and decisively to 
provide the people of Poland with a 
* ter degree of freedom in their daily 

ves. 

Let there be no mistake. Poland con- 
tinues to be under Communist domina- 
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tion against her will. But the great con- 
tribution made by those who participated 
in the Poznan uprising 7 years ago, was 
to bring to the people of Poland the first 
significant breakthrough in the Commu- 
nists’ iron grip upon that brave nation. 

The Gomulka regime was forced to 
give the press of Poland a greater degree 
of freedom. It was forced to resign itself 
to the fact that Cardinal Wyszynski and 
religious freedom in Poland stand in- 
domitable. And it was further forced 
to acknowledge the fact that the Polish 
farmer would not tolerate nationaliza- 
tion of his farmlands. 

In the wake of the Polish uprising, a 
whole series of other reforms were insti- 
tuted. 

Weighed against the complete freedom 
of an American, the newly won liberties 
experienced by the Poles after the Poz- 
nan uprising would indeed appear min- 
uscule. But in a country which, since 
the beginning of World War I, has been 
enslaved by the most barbaric methods 
of suppression at the hands of both the 
Nazis and the Communists, these were, 
indeed, staggering gains. These newly 
won liberties following the Poznan up- 
rising produced a rebirth of hope and 
inspiration that Poland would again 
someday rejoin the family of free na- 
tions. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, these hard- 
won liberties in a sea of Communist 
tyranny cannot be minimized. 

It is easy enough for those who have 
never felt the full brutality of oppression 
to talk of the grand plan for freedom. 
I wonder what their attitude would be 
if they had to carve out this freedom 
in a nation like Poland which was, prior 
to June 27, 1956, under the complete 
domination of heavily armed Soviet 
troops internally and surrounded on all 
sides of her borders by massive Soviet 
armies externally. 

The full scope of these gallant Poles’ 
monumental contribution on the altar of 
freedom in the Poznan uprising can be 
measured only when we recognize fully 
the staggering odds against their success. 

The fact that this brave adventure in 
the cause of freedom brought to Poland 
anew wave of liberty demonstrated again 
why tyrants throughout the ages have 
learned to respect that undying spirit of 
the Poles. 

Poznan was completely surrounded by 
Soviet tanks during this heroic uprising. 
Undaunted, rebellious Poles fought these 
steel behemoths with their hands, 
wooden clubs, stones, and whatever other 
weapons they could find. 

Mr. Speaker, the world cannot let the 
seventh anniversary of the Poznan up- 
rising go unnoticed, particularly as I be- 
lieve that we are today on the threshold 
of an entirely new situation developing 
among the captive nations. Even though 
7 years have elapsed, the spirit of the 
Poznan uprising continues to this day. 

The Communist rulers of Poland, 
under tremendous pressure, have made 
repeated attempts to curtail the limited 
liberties won by the Poles in the Poznan 
uprising. These Communist efforts have 
failed and I predict they will continue to 
fail so long as one single Pole is denied 
his rightful freedom and dignity. 
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There is reason to hope, on this seventh 
anniversary of the Poznan uprising, that 
President Kennedy will return from his 
very successful journey to Europe with a 
new formula for the eventual liberation 
of the captive nations without bloodshed 
or internal revolt. 

President Kennedy has given Western 
Europe his unequivocal pledge that the 
United States will never be a party to the 
suppression of freedom among our allies. 
He has spoken with a firmness unparal- 
leled by any other President in the his- 
tory of the United States that our Nation 
will never compromise on the principle of 
freedom for our allies in Europe or for 
our own people. 

President Kennedy dispelled any 
doubts regarding his stubborn determina- 
tion that freedom must reign in our 
own country and the world when he as- 
sured the West German people that we 
are willing to risk our own cities in de- 
fense of liberty. He spoke magnifi- 
cently of our determination to preserve 
freedom for those who are privileged to 
enjoy it. 

But having said all of this, the Presi- 
dent quite properly observed in Berlin 
that restoration of freedom to those who 
tragically do not now enjoy it, in Europe 
is a slow and painstaking process. The 
President correctly observed that while 
there can be no question of the ultimate 
unification of the German nation, this 
long-awaited day will not occur tomor- 
row. 

It is quite apparent that President 
Kennedy has reemphasized his deter- 
mination for restoration of freedom to 
all the nations of Europe without the risk 
of nuclear war. It will not surprise me, 
therefore, to see a new formula emerge 
in Europe with the full support of the 
West German administration. One 
which will call for greater economic ex- 
change between East and West Ger- 
many; greater cultural exchanges; a 
stabilizing of the Berlin situation with 
an assurance that our integrity and sov- 
ereignty in West Berlin will not be im- 
paired; and finally an early recognition 
of the western boundaries of Poland in 
order to help free that nation from her 
complete dependence on the Soviet 
Union and restore closer relations be- 
tween Poland and Germany. 

I was among those who most bitterly 
opposed the abstention of the United 
States when the crucial vote concerning 
recognition of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist regime credentials came before the 
United Nations. 

But, if this action is being taken as 
part of a calculated risk to slowly and 
methodically pull all of the captive na- 
tions away from Moscow rule, then in- 
deed the whole free world must pray for 
the success of this maneuver. 

Perhaps we are witnessing in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s very successful trip to 
Europe the beginning of this long road 
to freedom for all of Europe. 

It would appear to me the prospects 
of weakening the Soviet grip upon the 
captive nations are more favorable today 
than ever before. The Soviet Union, pre- 
occupied with its internal problems with 
Red China on the one hand, and seeing 
the great promise of Communist reforms 
unable to live up to expectations both in 
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the captive nations and the Soviet Union 
itself, on the other hand, might very 
well learn that this particular time is 
most propitious for the West to launch 
a gigantic effort toward peaceful libera- 
tion of the captive nations. 

Mr. Speaker, we are today paying 
tribute to the seventh anniversary of the 
Poznan uprising. Man's heroic efforts 
to free himself from tyranny by means 
of blood and sword has always provided 
the most inspiring pages of history. In 
this modern world, however, with its 
huge tanks, cannons, massive armies, 
and the overwhelming shadow of nuclear 
destruction, the struggle for freedom 
can no longer be resolved by the use of 
armed force. 

Courageous as the Poznan uprising 
was, the road to freedom for the Polish 
people and those of all the other captive 
nations including the Soviet Union, lies 
in deliberate and determined diplomacy 
and a resolve that there is more vigor in 
defending a right than in denouncing a 
wrong. 

Our concept of human dignity and 
free enterprise, as we Americans know 
it, is the right to ultimate victory for 
freedom. This is the right we must al- 
ways put forward. Only through in- 
creased contacts can we convince those 
now suffering the tyranny of communism 
that their greatest hope lies in alining 
themselves with the West and our insti- 
tutions of freedom. 

This is a painstaking process. But 
victory is within our grasp. 

It is for this reason that I feel so cer- 
tain that observers of the international 
scene have completely misjudged the 
real purpose of President Kennedy’s 
mission to Europe. 

They have been beguiled by his charm- 
ing 3-day visit to that lovely land of the 
leprechaun—Ireland. They have been 
awed by his spectacular welcome in Ger- 
many and West Berlin. They are wait- 
ing with great expectation his visit to 
historic Italy and his audience with the 
newly elected Pope Paul VI. 

However, behind all of this, I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, was the President’s strong 
desire to meet with the leaders of West 
Germany; to work out a new course of 
action for the resolution of the Berlin 
situation and the forging of a new plan 
for pulling the entire Soviet satellite 
complex away from Moscow rule. 

On this seventh anniversary of the 
Poznan uprising, let us all pray, there- 
fore, that these words are not a mere 
hope. Let us pray they may soon become 
a reality. 

Unlike the heroic Poznan uprising, the 
final victory over Communist tyranny 
will not be marked by huge parades and 
cheering crowds because it will not hap- 
pen in 1 day, 1 week, or 1 month. 
The ultimate victory will be won through 
a long painstaking and deliberate de- 
termination that the erosion which fol- 
lows Communist tyranny must be re- 
placed with fresh hope, ripe for a new 
harvest of freedom. 

On this inspiring seventh anniversary 
of the Poznan uprising, I pray that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s magnificent journey has 
helped to sow the first seeds for this long- 
awaited harvest of liberty for all the peo- 
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ple of Europe, including the determined 
Poles, whose heroism is exceeded only by 
their mature patience and unyielding 
dedication to human dignity. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, these 
are dangerous times, and the Govern- 
ment is now making a survey of all build- 
ings which have thick and strong walls— 
walls which might offer protection 
against the deadly dangers of the radio- 
active fallout that would follow an 
atomic attack. All such shelters are 
marked and stocked with survival sup- 
plies. 

In San Antonio, we have what might 
be the oldest fallout shelter in the United 
States. It is the famous Mission Con- 
cepcion, founded in 1754. 

The mission began as a church and 
shelter for a few courageous priests and 
their charges. It had to be strong, for 
the mission was frequently subject to 
attack by marauding Apache Indians. 

Today this same structure is an active 
church, and now is designated as a shel- 
ter for 193 persons in event of an atomic 
attack. Its walls are thick and strong 
enough to still offer protection against 
the enemies in my area. 

Mission Concepcion required some 20 
years to complete, and it has been hailed 
by many historians as the most beauti- 
fully proportioned of all the missions. 
The fortress-church was built of lime- 
stone cut from nearby quarries, and dec- 
orated with colors made of pulverized 
field stones and goatsmilk. The once 
vivid colors have long since faded, but 
the building is sound and in an excellent 
state of repair. 

This Saturday, June 29, 1963, at 10 
a.m., I will have the pleasure of joining 
with the mayor of San Antonio, Bexar 
County officials, and representatives of 
the regional, State, and local civil de- 
fense for the stocking on the mission. 

Part of the survival supplies will be 
placed in a room once used for drying 
and preserving meat. The original tim- 
bers used for hanging the meat in that 
room are still there, set solidly into the 
walls. 

History has turned a full circle for this 
ancient church. It once was a fortress 
as well as a place of worship. It still 
finds a use as both. It once protected a 
few settlers from Indian raids, and once 
again will offer safety for our citizens 
against raids of another, of z. far more 
terrible kind. 


THE CRUEL MIGRANT LIFE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LisonatiI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr, TatcorrT] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
grant system for providing supplemental 
agricultural labor should be thoroughly 
studied by a committee of Congress. 
Better yet, Members of Congress would 
learn much by actually visiting an agri- 
cultural area during the harvest season 
to personally experience the migrant’s 
plight. I would be pleased to arrange 
such a tour for any interested Member. 

I live in John Steinbeck’s home town, 
Salinas, Calif. “East of Eden” is my 
home. The Salinas Valley is one of the 
most productive agricultural areas in the 
world. “Of Mice and Men” and “Grapes 
of Wrath” tell some of the story of this 
beautiful valley—but not the whole story, 
of course. 

One of the cruelest phases of our so- 
cial-economic life is the migrant labor 
family. The innocent children suffer 
most. Until you have lived with a mi- 
grant family or have lived in a town 
through which the migrant families must 
swarm, you cannot appreciate the cruel- 
ties imposed on them by this nomadic 
way of life. 

We mortals cannot change, to any ap- 
preciable extent, the time when crops 
ripen or when harvests are required. 

Migrant families, not always through 
their own fault, seriously disrupt a com- 
munity. They cause enormous policing 
problems—crimes and nuisances. They 
increase extraordinarily relief and wel- 
fare requirements. They disrupt 
schools—preventing local and migrant 
children both from achieving a proper 
education. 

We in Congress should not encourage 
this nomadic way of life. The children’s 
deprivations are, among others, a lack 
of security and a normal home. They 
lead a disrupted life, without roots, 
which results in permanent emotional, 
social, and educational scars. They do 
not drop out because they are never in- 
cluded in. They cause problems for 
themselves and for society. A family 
needs a permanent home; a migrant 
never has one. 

Men, without their families, can more 
appropriately provide the supplemental 
agricultural labor. If certain moralists 
declaim that it is more immoral for a 
man to work for several months away 
from his family than to drag his family 
from farm to farm, then I disagree with 
the moralists. 

A man without his family can follow 
the crops for several months, earn good 
money and save it—without dissipating 
it on the high costs of travel and tem- 
porary housing—and return to his per- 
manent home and employment during 
the major portion of the year. 

There are many moral, decent, reli- 
gious, socially conscious people who be- 
lieve that the bracero program is a more 
moral, humanitarian, and decent solu- 
tion to this very tough, difficult, social- 
economic problem. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ABERNETHY (at 
the request of Mr. ALBERT), for an in- 
definite period, on account of illness. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Talcorr (at the request of Mr. 
Scuapeserc), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hatt (at the request of Mr. 
ScHaDEBERG), for 30 minutes, on Au- 


gust 9. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Frvo and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evrxs and to include an address 
by the Postmaster General, Mr. Day, and 
an announcement by the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. SHORT. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHADEBERG) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SAYLOR, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 


Mr. Dawson. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Sp 8 
table and, under the rule, refe as 
follows: 


S. 485. An act to amend the act entitled 
An act to provide for the annual inspection 
of all motor vehicles in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved February 18, 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

S. 489. An act to amend the act of March 
5, 1938, establishing a small claims and con- 
ciliation branch in the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 490. An act to amend the act of July 
2, 1940, as amended, relating to the record- 
ing of liens on motor vehicles, and trailers 
registered in the District of Columbia, so as 
to eliminate the requirement that an alpha- 
betical file on such liens be maintained; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla. 

S. 743. An act to furnish to the Padre 
Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary Associa- 
tion medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of his birth; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 995. An act to amend the Street Read- 
justment Act of the District of Columbia so 
as to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close all or part of 
a street, road, highway, or alley in acord- 
ance with the requirements of an approved 
redevelopment or urban renewal plan, with- 
out regard to the notice provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1163. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale of 
certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wishart; 

H.R.1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940; 

H.R. 3537. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
names of the court, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 1, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


984. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State transmitting the lith report on the 
extent and disposition of U.S. contributions 
to international organizations for the fiscal 
year 1962, pursuant to section 2 of Public 
Law 806, 81st Congress (H. Doc. No. 131); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

985. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follow: 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 422. Resolution taking 
H.R. 3872 from the Speaker’s table and send- 
ing it to conference; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 478). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 423. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 134, a bill to provide that 
seat belts sold or shipped in interstate com- 
merce for use in motor vehicles shall meet 
certain safety standards; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 479). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 424. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 3179, a bill to provide that 
judges of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
shall hold office during good behavior, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 480). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 425. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 7139, a bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 481). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 4646. A bill 
to declare a portion of the Benton Harbor 
Canal, Benton Harbor, Mich., a nonnavigable 
stream; without amendment (Rept. No. 482). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2906. A bill 
to amend part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to provide an exemption 
from the provisions of such part for the 
emergency transportation of any motor ve- 
hicle in interstate or foreign commerce by 
towing; with amendment (Rept. No. 483). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 312. An act for the relief of Dan- 
usia Radochonski; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 473). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 380. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 474). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 409. An act for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick; without amendment (Rept. No. 475). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 504. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; without amendment (Rept. No. 
476). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia 
Miecielica; without amendment (Rept. No. 
477). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7307. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954 with respect 
to the apportionment of the depletion al- 
lowance between parties to contracts for the 
extraction of minerals or the severance of 
timber; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7308. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
or credit against tax for contributions to 
national and State political committees; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 7309. A bill to amend sections 303 and 
310 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to provide that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may, if it finds 
that the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity may be served, issue authorizations, 
but not licenses, for alien amateur radio 
operators to operate their amateur radio sta- 
tions in the United States, its possessions, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico pro- 
vided there is in effect a bilateral agreement 
between the United States and the alien's 
government for such operation by U.S. am- 
ateurs on a reciprocal basis; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7310. A bill to modify conditions for 
reduced rate of contributions under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7311. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits, to provide for 
equalization grants, to extend coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program, to 
establish Federal requirements with respect 
to the weekly benefit amount and limit the 
tax credits available to employers in a State 
which does not meet such requirements, to 
establish a Federal requirement prohibiting 
States from denying compensation to workers 
undergoing training and deny tax credits 
to employers in a State which does not meet 
such requirement, to increase the wage base 
for the Federal unemployment tax, to in- 
crease the rate of the Federal unemployment 
taxes, to establish a Federal unemployment 
adjustment and equalization account in the 
unemployment trust fund, to change the an- 
nual certification date under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, to provide for a 
Special Advisory Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

- H.R. 7812. A bill to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices in the 
postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7313. A bill to amend section 231 of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, relating 
to products of Communist countries or areas, 
to require prompt action by the President 
under the provisions thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 7314. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 7315. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7316. A bill to amend further the 
Poreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7317. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to advancement 
by step increases of certain postal field serv- 
ice employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 7318. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to require that any 
housing-constructed in the redevelopment of 
an urban renewal area shall be designed for 
middle- and low-income groups, to prevent 
the demolition of areas containing housing 
in good or restorable condition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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H.R. 7319. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to 
insure that urban renewal projects in the 
District will not destroy areas containing 
structures in good or restorable condition or 
result in the construction of housing beyond 
the means of middle- or low-income fam- 
ilies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7320. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to increase rates of dis- 
ability and death pension payable there- 
under and revise the income limitations ap- 
plicable thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7321. A bill to establish certain quali- 
fications for election to the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R. 7322. A bill to establish a Federal 
Presidential Election Board to conduct pref- 
erence primaries in connection with the 
nomination of candidates for President; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 7323. A bill to provide that court for 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Montana shall be held at Bozeman; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PELLY: 

H.R. 7324. A bill to repeal the cabaret 

tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 7325. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to 
the Amarillo Hospital District of Amarillo, 
Potter County, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7326. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to place the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration cooperative 
housing mortgage insurance programs on a 
mutual basis, and to authorize loans to co- 
operatives under such program for replace- 
ments, improvements, and repairs; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7327. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to develop and maintain im- 
proved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
training, transporting, and distributing agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 7328. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H.R. 7329. A bill to amend the criminal 
laws of the United States to prohibit any 
person from crossing State lines for the pur- 
pose of violating the laws of any State; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 7330. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 7331. A bill to provide that motor 
vehicles manufactured after a certain date 
and to be sold or shipped in interstate com- 
merce shall be equipped with seat belts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 7332. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a further supplemental compact 
or agreement between the State of New Jer- 
sey and the Commonwealth. of Pennsylvania 
concerning the Delaware River Port Author- 
ity, formerly the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7333. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1901, relating to pack- 
ing boxes for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 7334. A bill to establish the Federal 
Housing Administration as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 7335. A bill to amend the act of May 
21, 1928, relating to standards of containers 
for fruits and vegetables, to permit the use 
of additional standard containers; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 7336. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insecticide, Pungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 
as amended, to provide for labeling of eco- 
nomic poisons with registration numbers, to 
eliminate registration under protest, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7337. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act with respect to foreign commerce 
in electric energy; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7338. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits 
to protect constitutional rights in education, 
to establish a Community Relations Service, 
to extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 7339. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a further supplemental compact 
or agreement between the State of New Jer- 
sey and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
concerning the Delaware River Port Author- 
ity, formerly the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 7340. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 7341. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the existing project for San Luis 
Obispo Harbor, Calif., including its renam- 
ing as Port San Luis, Calif; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7342. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize partial 
refunds of the excise taxes paid on gasoline 
which is used by trucks hauling logs and 
other raw forest products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7343. A bill to require the establish- 
ment of congressional districts within any 
one State containing approximately the same 
number of inhabitants; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. J. Res. 523. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other pub- 
lic places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ~ Em 


By Mr; PELLY: _* 

H.J. Res. 524. Joint regolution to author- 
ize the President to pr im October 9 in 
each year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. J. Res. 525. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. J. Res. 526. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools or other public bodies in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. J. Res. 527. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. J. Res. 528. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools or other public bodies in the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 

H. Con. Res.188. Concurrent resolution 
designating Presidents’ Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. Con. Res. 189. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
Southwest regional water laboratory should 
be known as the “Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H. Res. 420. Resolution congratulating the 
town of Pomfret, Conn., on its 250th anni- 
versary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. Res. 421. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the retention in the District of 
Columbia of a master control record of the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rulue XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to deploring and condemning 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for banning Bible reading and 
recital of the Lord’s prayer in public schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to reaffirm the State workmen's com- 
pensation system as the basic program for 
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providing work-connected injuries and dis- 
ease benefits; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, EDWARDS: 

H.R. 7344. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Lopez Pedroza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7345. A bill for the relief of H. Ali 

Iravani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 7346. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 
Van Nuis, M.D., U.S. Public Health Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, HANNA: 

H.R. 7347. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 7348. A bill for the relief of Frank B. 

Rowlett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 7349. A bill for the relief of Filemon 

C. Yao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7350. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Sun (Kuo-fang Kai Sun); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


172. By Mr. SHRIVER: Resolution of Dem- 
ocratic precinct committeemen and women 
of the fifth ward, Wichita, Kans., endorsing 
and commending President Kennedy’s civil 
rights legislative program and urging passage 
of that program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

173. By The SPEAKER: Petition of Rich- 
ard F. Kuehnle, Silver Eagles Rescue, Inter- 
national, Walbridge, Ohio, relative to trans- 
mitting the charter and constitution of the 
Silver Eagles Rescue, International, to the 
Congress of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, JUNE 27, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. LEE 
Mxrecalr, a Senator from the State of 
Montana. 

Rabbi Harold P. Smith, of the Con- 
gregation Agudath Achim, of South 
Shore, Chicago, III., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty Father, we thank Thee, 
2. God, for the gift of another day of 

e. 

As the Members of this august body 
prepare to use this day for deliberations 
and actions which will affect the lives 
and destinies, not only of their own 
countrymen, but of all humans every- 
where, we invoke Thy gracious blessings 
upon them. 

Bless Thou, we pray Thee, our Chief 
Executive, the President of the United 
States, and our distinguished legislators, 
with the good health, the courage, and 
the wisdom so to act this day that the 
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crises of our world will be lessened, the 
tensions alleviated, the frictions miti- 
gated, and the hatreds dissolved into 
love and friendship and understanding. 

May the qualities of mind and soul 
which we, their fellow citizens, saw in 
them in measure great enough to entrust 
them with our very destinies, be reflect- 
ed in their sensitivities and responsive- 
ness to the sufferings, the struggles, and 
the pains of many who, as we do, seek 
the fundamental blessings of life, liberty, 
and unhampered pursuit of happiness, 
wherever they may be. 

May they honor the deep trust we 
have placed in them by finding, this day, 
new vistas of insight which Thou alone 
canst supply, that they may shed a new 
and alleviating light upon the crucial 
issues which oft divide us one from an- 
other in these critical days when unity 
and love are so vitally needed for 
survival. 

Help us, O Lord, help us, that we, in 
these glorious and blessed United States 
of America, shall indeed be united 
States, and that all of us shall approach 
and solve our problems, with love and 
understanding, in a united state. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 26, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1359) to provide for an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6791) to continue for 2 years the 
existing reduction of the exemption from 
the duty enjoyed by returning residents, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 7179) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had. affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore: 

H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale 
of certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wishart; 

H. R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the “Life Insurance Act” of the District 
of Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and 
the act known as the Fire and Casualty Act 
of the District of Columbia, approved Oc- 
tober 3, 1940; 

H.R. 3537. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
mames of the court, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 7179) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
CERTAIN VOTES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 24, 1963, at the time of the 
yea-and-nay vote—No. 107—on the Cot- 
ton amendment to the bill H.R. 6755, to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rate, and of 
certain excise tax rates; and, on the 
same date, on the vote—No. 108—on 
passage of House bill 3872, relating to 
the increase of lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, I was absent on 
official business. Had I been present 
and voting, on vote No. 107 I would have 
voted “nay”; and on vote 108, “yea.” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
TEXAS LEGISLATURE 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to place in the RECORD three con- 
current resolutions passed by the Texas 
Legislature and forwarded to me for con- 
sideration by this Congress. 

All three resolutions beg of Congress 
that a constitutional convention be 
called for the following purposes: 

First. To alter the method by which 
votes of the presidential electors are ap- 
portioned. 
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Second. To amend article V of the 
Constitution as regards the amendatory 
processes, 

Third. To remove the process of ap- 
portioning State legislators from Federal 
judicial review. 

I ask unanimous consent to place them 
in the Rrecorp, as an expression of the 
Texas Legislature on these matters, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolutions were received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 


Whereas the relationship that exists be- 
tween the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernments of the States is a matter of vital 
concern; and 

Whereas it is important to maintain this 
relationship in the manner that was intended 
by the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it is considered that recent Fed- 
eral judicial decisions create an imbalance 
of power tending to increase concentration 
of authority in the Federal Government over 
matters of local concern to the several States 
and the citizens thereof; and 

Whereas apportionment of a State legis- 
lature is considered to be a matter of con- 
cern to the States alone and to the people 
thereof acting and exercising their rights 
inherent as citizens of their State and as 
citizens of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That this legisla- 
ture respectfully petitions the Congresss of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following 
article as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

“Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law 
or equity, or to any controversy, relating to 
apportionment of representation in a State 
legislature. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission;” 
and be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this reso- 
lution prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 

PRESTON SMITH, 
President of the Senate. 
Byron TUNNELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the house on March 12, 1963. 


DOROTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Adopted by the senate on April 4, 1963. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 
Whereas article V of the U.S. Constitution 
deals with the procedures by which that 
Constitution may be amended; and 
Whereas the fact that the convention 
method set out in the said article V has 
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never been employed due to uncertainty as 
to how the convention is to be organized and 
who is to participate in it; and 

Whereas it would appear that the said 
article V should be amended so as to simplify 
State initiation of proposed amendments; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas (the Senate concur- 
ring), That this legislature respectfully pe- 
titions the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for the purpose of propos- 
ing the following article as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

“ARTICLE— 

“Section 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States. Whenever applications from the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of States of the United States shall con- 
tain identical texts of an amendment to be 
proposed, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives shall so certify, and the amendment as 
contained in the application shall be deemed 
to have been proposed, without further ac- 
tion by Congress. No State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.’ 

“Sec. 2, This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of 
its submission.”; and be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from this State. 

BYRON TUNNELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Preston SMITH, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house on March 14, 1963. 
DororHy HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

-Adopted by the senate on May 2, 1963. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 


Whereas under the Constitution of the 
United States presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors in the several States are now 
elected on a statewide basis, each State 
being entitled to as many electors as it has 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; 
and 

Whereas the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential electors who receive the plurality of 
the popular vote in a particular State be- 
come entitled to cast the total number of 
electoral votes allocated to that State irre- 
spective of how many votes may have been 
cast for other elector candidates; and 

Whereas this method of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President is unfair and unjust 
in that it does not reflect the minority votes 
cast; and 

Whereas the need for a change has been 
recognized by Members of Congress on nu- 
merous occasions through the introduction 
of various proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Teras (the Senate concur- 
ring), That upplication is hereby made to 
Congress under article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for the calling of 
a convention to propose an article of amend- 
men to the Constitution providing for a fair 
and just division of the electoral votes with- 
in the States in the election of the President 
and Vice President; and be it further 

Resolved, That if and when Congress shall 
have proposed such an article of amendment 
this application for a convention shall be 
deemed withdrawn and shall be no longer 
of any force and effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor be and he is 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
application to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to the 
several Members of said bodies representing 
this State therein; also to transmit copies 
hereof to the legislatures of all other States 
of the United States. 

BYRON TUNNELL, 

Speaker of the House. 
PRESTON SMITH, 

President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house on May 17, 1963. 
DorotHy HALLMAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate on May 22, 1963. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

S. 546. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to grant easements for the use of 
lands in the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval 
Reservation, Calif., for a nuclear electric 
generating station (Rept. No. 315). 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 51. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of an Air Force Medal of 
Recognition to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois, retired. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 280. A bill for the relief of Etsuko Mat- 
suo McClellan (Rept. No. 316); 

S. 568. A bill for the relief of Denis Ryan 
(Rept. No. 317); 

S. 733. A bill for the relief of Yung Yuen 
Yau (Rept. No. 318); 

S. 753. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Giuseppa 
Rafala Monarca (Rept. No. 319); 

S. 901. A bill for the relief of William 
Herbert vom Rath (Rept. No. 320); 

S. 1201. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
T. Maddux (Rept. No. 321); 

S. 1230. A bill for the relief of Carlton M. 
Richardson (Rept. No. 340); 


S. 1489. A bill for the relief of J. Arthur 


Fields (Rept. No. 339); 

H.R. 1267. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
E. Bird (Rept. No. 325). 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss Ann 
Super (Rept. No. 326); 

H.R. 1292. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito (Rept. No. 327); 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca (Rept. No. 328); 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella (Rept. No. 329); 

H.R. 3356. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell (Rept. No. 330); 

H.R. 4214. An act for the relief of the Stella 
Reorganized Schools R-I, Missouri (Rept. No. 
331); and 

H.R. 4773. A bill for the relief of 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy (Rept. 
No. 332). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 296. A bill for the relief of Anne Marie 
Kee Tham (Rept. No. 322); 
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S. 538. A bill for the relief of Henry Bang 
Williams (Rept. No. 323); and 

H.R. 1518. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus (Rept. No. 333). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 496. A bill for the relief of Enrico Ago- 
stini and Celestino Agostini (Rept. No. 324). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

S. 330. A bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide that after 
the expiration of the Korean conflict veter- 
ans’ education and training program, ap- 
proval of courses under the war orphan's 
educational assistance program shall be by 
State approving agencies (Rept. No. 334). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1064. A bill to amend the act redefining 
the units and establishing the standards of 
electrical and photometric measurements to 
provide that the candela shall be the unit 
of luminous intensity (Rept. No. 336). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1291. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scientific 
or technical capacity (Rept. No. 335). 


AIR FORCE MEDAL OF RECOGNI- 
TION TO MAJ. GEN. BENJAMIN D. 
FOULOIS, RETIRED 


Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the distinguished major- 
ity leader was talking about proposed 
legislation and the cleanliness of the 
calendar. 

Earlier today Senate Joint Resolution 
51 was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). The joint resolution 
will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Major General Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois (retired) enlisted in the Army Corps of 
Engineers on July 7, 1898, was subsequently 
commissioned as an officer in the Army, be- 
came associated with the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps of the Army in 1908, and 
qualified as a pilot in 1909; and 

Whereas during the punitive expedition 
into Mexico in 1915 and 1916, he commanded 
the First Aero Squadron with that expedi- 
tion; and 

Whereas during World War I he served as 
Chief of the Air Services of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, was elevated 
to the post of Assistant Chief of the Air 
Corps in 1927, became Chief of the Army 
Air Corps in 1931, and continued in that 
assignment until his retirement as a major 
general on December 31, 1935; and 

Whereas Major General Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois (retired), during his twenty-seven years 
of commissioned service, played a major role 
in the development of the role of military 
air power and of the military department 
now having primary cognizance over military 
air power, the United States Air Force; and 

Whereas General Foulois, now nearly 
eighty-four years of age, has devoted twenty- 
seven years in a retired status to the fur- 
therance of aviation, which matches the 
twenty-seven years of his active commis- 
sioned service in behalf of aviation, and 
totals fifty-four years of uninterrupted dedi- 
cation and service to the development of 
aviation; and 

Whereas military decorations and awards 
in specific recognition of aviation service 
were not authorized during the active mili- 
tary career of General Foulois and he has, 
therefore, never received a military decora- 
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tion or award for such service; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to cause an ap- 
propriate medal to be struck, with suitable 
emblems, devices, and inscriptions, in rec- 
ognition of more than fifty years of devoted 
service by Major General Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois (retired) to the advancement of avia- 
tion and to present said medal to Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin D. Foulois (retired), together 
with a copy of this joint resolution engrossed 
on parchment. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
General Foulois, now nearly 82 years old, 
began his career in the Army Corps of 
Engineers on July 7, 1898, as an enlisted 
man. He was later commissioned in the 
Army. In 1908 he became associated 
with the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps ot the Army, and he has the dis- 
tinction of being the officer placed in 
charge of the first airplane owned and 
used by the Army. This assignment had 
its problems for General Foulois, be- 
cause. he had not been trained as a pilot. 
He secured much of his training from 
the Wright brothers, by correspondence. 
They must have furnished him with very 
fine instructions, because he took that 
airplane, learned to fly it, and proceeded 
to fly airplanes for the rest of his career. 
During the punitive expedition into 
Mexico in 1915 and 1916, he commanded 
the first aero squadron with that expedi- 
tion. During World War I, he serves as 
Chief of the Air Service of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. After 
that distinguished service, he served as 
military attaché and as military observer 
in various posts in Europe. When he re- 
turned to this country, he became the 
commanding officer of Mitchell Field, 
N.Y., in 1925. He was elevated to the 
post of Assistant Chief of the Air Corps 
in 1927; and in 1931 he became the Chief 
of the Air Corps, a post which he held 
until his retirement in December 1935. 

During his long career in the beginning 
days of airpower, he played a major role 
in the development of the U.S. Air Force 
that we know today. 

Despite his role, General Foulois has 
never been awarded a flying award by 
his Nation. I feel that the time has come 
for this omission to be corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
Nagai to consider the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the joint resolution would authorize the 
Air Force to strike an appropriate medal 
to recognize the 50-odd years of dedi- 
cated service to airpower by Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois. 

Senators will recall that last year the 
Senate adopted a similar resolution call- 
ing for the award of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. The House Committee on 
Armed Services will not issue existing 
decorations by legislation. I believe that 
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is a very wise course to take. Therefore, 
a number of us in the Senate resubmit- 
ted the join resolution under the title of 
Senate Joint Resolution 51. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 51) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACTIVE DUTY 
PROMOTION OPPORTUNITY OF 
CERTAIN AIR FORCE OFFICERS (S. 
REPT. NO. 337) 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report an original bill to improve the 
active duty promotion opportunity of Air 
Force officers from the grade of major to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, and I 
submit a report thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1809) to improve the ac- 
tive duty promotion opportunity of Air 
Force officers from the grade of major to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel was read 
twice by its title and placed on the cal- 
endar. 


PROMOTION OF STATE COMMER- 
CIAL FISHERY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 338) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I report fa- 
vorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 
627) to promote State commercial fishery 
research and development projects, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port may be printed, together with mi- 
nority views of Senators COTTON, 
LAUSCHE, Prouty, and CANNON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Alaska. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Adm. David Lamar McDonald, U.S. Navy, 
to be appointed as Chief of Naval Operations. 

By Mrs. SmirH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Eugene G. Fubini, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense; and 

Alexander Henry Flax, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Florida. 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John M. Cannella, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

J, Lindsay Almond, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
associate judge of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals; and 

Harry Phillips, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the sixth circuit. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Maj. 
Gen. Winston P. Wilson, to be Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, and the 
nominations of five flag officers of the 
Navy and four Air Force genera] officers, 
as well as one Military Academy cadet 
for appointment in the Regular Army as 
second lieutenant. I ask that these 
names be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 


Maj. Gen. Winston Peabody Wilson, a Re- 
serve commissioned officer of the U.S, Air 
Force, member of the Air National Guard of 
the United States, to be Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau; 

Col. William H. Clarke, Montana Air Na- 
tional Guard; Col. Homer G. Goebel, North 
Dakota Air National Guard; Col. Kenneth E. 
Keene, Indiana Air National Guard; and Col. 
Frederick P. Wenger, Ohio Air National 
Guard, for appointment as Reserve commis- 
sioned officers in the U.S. Air Force; 

Vice Adm. Charles D. Griffin, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, in the grade of admiral 
while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, U.S. Navy, 
Rear Adm. Ray C. Needham, U.S. Navy; and 
Rear Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, U.S, Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, in the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving; 

Vice Adm. Frank O’Beirne, U.S. Navy, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
vice admiral; and 

Derwin B. Pope, U.S. Military Academy, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably a group of 
appointments and promotions in the 
Army in the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below. Since these names have al- 
ready been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary's 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 


James B. Scherer, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


Mr. INOUYE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, as in executive session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 1,466 nomi- 
nations of officers for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of major in the 
Regular Army, reported earlier today by 
me from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, be confirmed en bloc. À 

These officers are being promoted un- 
der laws that require, for those selected, 
promotion by the 14th anniversary of 
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their appointment. The 14th anniver- 
sary of the appointment of many of these 
officers occurs July 1. Through an ad- 
ministrative oversight these nominations 
were late in being processed and sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Because of the 
special circumstances, and on behalf of 
the Committee on Armed Services, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, these nominations be confirmed 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc; and without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nominations. 


NOMINATION OF GEN. CURTIS 


LEMAY TO BE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U.S, AIR FORCE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, I report favorably 
the nomination of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 
to be reappointed as Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force for a term of 1 year. Since 
General LeMay’s current appointment 
expires at noon on June 30, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this nomination be 
confirmed immediately. This request is 
made on behalf of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. President, it is with great pleasure 
that I report to the Senate the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Gen. Curtis LeMay 
to a second term as Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Air Force and the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Armed Services that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

General LeMay has served our Nation 
with great honor and courage and wis- 
dom. Not only has he demonstrated out- 
standing physical courage in military 
combat, but he has also shown great 
moral courage of his convictions in the 
administration of his duties as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. 

The President’s selection of him for a 
second term is most gratifying. My only 
regret is that the term is not for longer 
duration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I support with pleasure and 
pride the request made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine. 
General LeMay is one of the great mili- 
tary figures of our time. He has one of 
the most outstanding records of anyone 
in the history of our military services. 

There has been some talk that his ap- 
pointment for only 1 year was, in effect, 
not so much of a compliment and reward 
for his services as it would have been if 
it had been for 2 years. Knowing the 
facts, I assure the Senate that in no sense 
was this appointment for 1 year a criti- 
cism of his past activities or a reflection 
upon his magnificent career. Every 
American can be gratified at this fur- 
ther recognition of his dedicated service. 

I join the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine in asking unanimous consent 
that the appointment be approved at this 
time, and thank the Senator for her 
courtesy in yielding to me. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wish to join my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Maine, who is reporting to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, and also my distinguished colleague 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON], who was the first Secretary of 
the Air Force, in saying I think this is an 
excellent extension of the appointment 
of a man who has proved himself under 
great stress and difficulty, a man whom 
we all admire, and a man who, I am sure, 
will have the unanimous approval of the 
Senate in the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation now before it. 

Mrs. SMITH. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader and also the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, U.S. Air Force, to be reap- 
pointed as Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 
Force for a term of 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the nomination? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall, 
of course, not object—I wish to say I 
have great admiration and respect for 
General LeMay. He has a brilliant rec- 
ord. We rely on our Air Force as the 
prime deterrent to attack, and it has 
advanced with remarkable adaptability 
in this very complex and difficult day. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Maine why the rules are 
being suspended and the nomination of 
General LeMay is being approved now, 
rather than being taken up in the reg- 
ular order. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation, it was feared that the 
Senate would not be considering nomi- 
nations at its session tomorrow. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I understand that his term there- 
fore might expire. Is that correct? 

Mrs. SMITH. His term would expire 
on Sunday, June 30. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am delighted that 
our very able colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] has asked 
and received unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed immediately to the confirmation 
of the nomination of a very great and 
gallant American airman, who represents 
to the free world and to the world on 
the other side of the curtain the might 
and the vigor and the courage of the U.S. 
Air Force to the cause of America’s free- 
dom. I say to my colleague, as well as 
to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
that now, with the enthusiastic approval 
of the Senate, under the leadership of 
the Senator from Maine, we demonstrate 
to the world that we intend to continue 
to rely on the same basic strength and 
dedication of purpose which General 
LeMay has always evidenced in his life- 
long military career. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
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Mrs. SMITH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from California (Mr. ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am espe- 
cially delighted that the “Old Bomber” is 
being continued in his present post. I 
am proud of the fact that I am an Air 
Force Reserve officer. I have valued the 
friendship of General LeMay over a 
great many years. I have admired his 
impressive war record. 

I think it does something, too, for our 
country, if those who may be our oppo- 
nents. know that the man we call the 
“Old Bomber” is Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. I think it adds something to the 
prestige, power, and determination of 
this country to have the kind of leader- 
ship he would give to this country in a 
time of great crisis, if it should ever arise. 

I am delighted indeed that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine has pre- 
sented this nomination today. I heartily 
and thoroughly endorse the nomination, 
as did the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and, of 
course, I shall not object—I approve 
everything that has been said by the 
Senator from Maine and the other Sen- 
ators who have spoken in support of this 
nomination. I am so glad General Le- 
May is receiving a part of the credit he 
has so well earned. 

I rise for a partly sentimental reason. 
I think I am the only Member of Con- 
gress whose service in the Air Force goes 
back to the days of the old, first Air 
Force under Billy Mitchell. Speaking 
as a member of that old, first Air Force, 
I want to say I am delighted to join in 
the request for the confirmation of the 
nomination of an air hero of the United 
States, Gen. Curtis LeMay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
nomination? The Chair hears none. 

The question is, Shall the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination? 

The nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
Morton): 

S. 1803. A bill to provide assistance to 
States for experimental projects to provide 
constructive work experience and training 
related to securing and holding employment; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1804. A bill for the relief of Sotirios 
John Pappathasiou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 1805. A bill relating to the use by the 
Secretary of the Interior of land at La Jolla, 
Calif., donated by the University of Cali- 
fornia for a marine biological research lab- 
oratory, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Mr. Cooper) : 

S. 1806. A bill prohibiting the Architect of 
the Capitol from performing certain func- 
tions with respect to plans for buildings 
lo¢ated, or to be located, on the Capitol 
Grounds; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmme when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
Bartierr, Mr. McGovern, and Mr. 
SIMPSON): 

S. 1807. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to remove limitations on 
deductions for exploration expenditures; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, RIBICOFF: 

S. 1808. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Gerald Freeman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1809. A bill to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force officers 
from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he reported the above bill, which appears 
under the heading “Reports of Commit- 
tees.“ 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. Cun- 
TIS, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and 
Mr. MILLER): 

S. 1810. A bill to amend the act of October 
4. 1961 (Public Law 87-383), so as to permit 
the use within Canada of certain funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to such act for the con- 
servation of migratory waterfowl; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. Hruska) : 

S. 1811. A bill to amend the Expediting 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jounsron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1812. A bill for the relief of William 
John Campbell McCaughey; and 

S. 1813. A bill for the relief of Bela Szen- 
tivanyi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1814. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of July 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 244), to provide 
that distribution system loan repayment con- 
tracts may be executed contingent upon the 
availability of appropriated funds; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HREY: 

S. 1815. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to provide relief by governmental and pri- 
vate civil proceedings for violations of sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF; 

S.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution providing 
for the apportionment to the State of Con- 
necticut of its share of funds authorized for 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR EX- 
PERIMENTAL WORK PROGRAMS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mansfield}, 
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the minority leader, the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide $50 million 
for experimental projects to encourage 
States to develop work and training pro- 
grams for those on relief. 

This bill carries out one of the less 
controversial but nonetheless important 
aspects of the President’s message on 
civil rights. In that message President 
Kennedy urged changes in the public 
welfare laws to assist public assistance 
recipients or those likely to become recip- 
ients to be better prepared for employ- 
ment. 

As many of us who have been con- 
cerned with problems of public welfare 
have recognized, solving the problems of 
relief and dependency and providing the 
opportunity for greater economic secu- 
rity can play a crucial role in the con- 
tinuing effort to end discrimination of 
minority groups. 

One of the keys to the needed improve- 
ment of our welfare laws is greater em- 
phasis on work and training opportuni- 
ties for those on relief. Last year the 
public welfare amendments which I pro- 
posed to Congress as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and which Con- 
gress enacted, contained a major innova- 
tion in this field. For the first time 
States and communities that wanted to 
set up work and training programs for 
those on public assistance could receive 
Federal matching funds for the costs of 
these assistance payments. It was hoped 
that this change would encourage more 
States to develop these programs so that 
able-bodied men on relief would be re- 
quired to learn a useful skill or perform 
useful work. 

To date, however, few States have 
taken advantage of this change in Fed- 
eral law. One of the major handicaps 
has been that while Federal participa- 
tion is permitted in the cost of the assist- 
ance payment, all of the added costs of 
setting up and running these programs 
must be borne by the States. 

The bill I offer today seeks to remedy 
this situation by giving the States a 
chance to show how successful these 
work and training programs can be. The 
bill authorizes $50 million from the sums 
appropriated under the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act to be 
used on a demonstration basis to pay the 
added costs of setting up these work and 
training projects. 

For example, these funds could be used 
for tools and other implements needed 
in the performance of work, for equip- 
ment used in training, and for super- 
visory personnel. In the discretion of 
the Administrator, these demonstration 
funds could be used for a portion or all 
of these costs. 

It is my hope that these funds will 
greatly encourage communities through- 
out the country to develop their own 
work and training programs for those 
on relief. 

Too often in our welfare programs we 
have permitted an able-bodied man to 
remain on the dole, sitting on his back 
porch, waiting for his monthly handout. 
That kind of life creates a treadmill of 
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dependency, and we must do everything 
we can to get these people off that 
treadmill. Just paying them money does 
not solve the problem. Learning a new 
skill and doing a day’s work can restore 
these people to useful roles in their 
communities. 

A relief check in the idle hands of an 
able-bodied man is a sign of failure— 
for the individual and for public welfare. 
If that same man receives assistance 
for learning a skill or doing a job, both 
he and the public welfare program are 
on the road to success. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 1 week in order to 
give other Senators an opportunity to 
add their mames as cosponsors, and I 
also ask for unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will remain at the desk as requested by 
the Senator from Connecticut, and will 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1803) to provide assistance 
to States for experimental projects to 
provide constructive work experience 
and training related to securing and 
holding employment, introduced by Mr. 
Risicorr (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 1115 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “In addition,” and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof, and (2) 
not to exceed an additional $50,000,000 of 
such aggregate amount for any such year 
shall be available, under terms and condi- 
tions so established, for such payments to 
States to cover such costs in the case of 
projects for the provision of constructive 
work experience or training related to secur- 
ing and holding employment”. 


BILL TO KILL AUTHORITY OF CAPI- 
TOL ARCHITECT OVER CAPITOL 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
yesterday we had quite a go-around about 
the Capitol Architect. I offered an 
amendment to the legislative appropria- 
tion bill that would have eliminated all 
funds for the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol. The amendment had the 
virtue of providing for a prompt, decisive 
end of the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol within 5 days. However, the 
amendment did not prevail. 

On behalf of myself, and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], I intro- 
duce today a bill that would prevent the 
Architect of the Capitol after the enact- 
ment of the bill, from evaluating, review- 
ing, giving preliminary approval to, or 
otherwise passing judgment on any plan 
for the construction, alteration, or reno- 
vation of the Capitol Building or any 
other buildings located, or to be located, 
on the U.S. Capitol Grounds. 

We have had a series of disastrous ex- 
periences with the Architect of the Capi- 
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tol. I think the time is long past when 
we should have acted on this problem. I 
introduce the bill for appropriate ref- 
erence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1806) prohibiting the 
Architect of the Capitol from performing 
certain functions with respect to plans 
for buildings located, or to be located, on 
the Capitol Grounds, introduced by Mr. 
PROXMIRE (for himself and Mr. COOPER), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


MINERALS EXPLORATION AS 
RESEARCH 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators BARTLETT, 
McGovern, and Simpson, I introduce for 
appropriate reference, a bill which I am 
convinced will have a very far-reaching 
effect upon the discovery within our own 
country of new sources of basic minerals 
essential to our security and economic 
development. 

In brief, this measure would accord 
expenditures for the exploration and dis- 
covery of new mineral deposits the same 
tax treatment that is accorded research 
expenditures in other industrial enter- 
prises. Such research expenditures may 
be deducted in full from Federal income 
taxes as the business expenses they are, 
My bill would recognize minerals ex- 
ploration as the research it is, permitting 
the full costs of such exploration to be 
deducted from taxes as research ex- 
penditures, 

The present provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code discriminate against re- 
search with respect to the discovery of 
the location and extent of mineral de- 
posits in that, contrary to other research 
activities, there is a limitation, a ceiling, 
placed on the amount of expenditures 
that can be deducted as business ex- 
pense. This amount is $400,000 per tax- 
payer at a rate of not more than $100,000 
a year. With today’s costs of men and 
machines, this amount is wholly inade- 
quate. Such a limitation is a most seri- 
ous deterrent to discovery of new sources 
of minerals, and unfairly penalizes in- 
vestors in mining enterprise. Many min- 
ing men have already reached their 
$400,000 maximum, and now all further 
expenditures for minerals exploration 
must be capitalized for taxation pur- 
poses. 

Mr. President, this measure brings up 
one of those relatively rare conflicts, or 
better instances of overlapping commit- 
tee jurisdiction. Since it is a tax meas- 
ure, amending the Internal Revenue 
Code, it clearly is within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Finance, and should 
be considered by that committee. 

On the other hand the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has respon- 
sibility under the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act for mining interests generally 
and for development of the mineral re- 
sources of the public domain. This re- 
sponsibility is set forth specifically in 
paragraphs 2 and 10 of subsection (m) 
of section 102 of the act which provide, 
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with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

2. MINERAL RESOURCES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


* . * * * 

(L) Mining interests generally. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this measure I am 
introdueing be referred first to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
for consideration, and then to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for its further con- 
sideration. 

Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be held at the desk 
until the close of business on July 8 to 
enable other Senators who are interested 
in furthering the discovery of new 
sources of minerals within the United 
States to join as cosponsors. 

Introduction of this draft of proposed 
legislation is a direct outgrowth of the 
recent hearings held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, 
which I have the honor to head, on the 
state of the minerals industry. These 
hearings will be published shortly, and 
I commend them to the attention of 
each Member of the Congress. 

It is my earnest hope that this meas- 
ure can receive speedy consideration 
and approval. It is gravely needed to 
assure new and continued supplies of 
raw materials basic to our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The bill (S. 1807) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to remove 
limitations on deductions for explora- 
tion expenditures, introduced by Mr. 
GRUENING (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRESERVATION OF WETLANDS IN 
CANADA FOR MIGRATORY WA- 
TERFOWL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago; in an effort to deal with the recent 
serious decline in the duck population, 
Co enacted Public Law 87-383, an 
authorization for $105 million for the 
purchase of wetlands for the use of mi- 
gratory waterfowl. That law is, in a 
sense, emergency legislation. The acre- 
age of land in swamps and other wet- 
lands has been declining rapidly in re- 
cent years as a result of drainage and 
filling for agricultural and other pur- 
poses. 

However, there is one major gap in the 
existing program. It is limited to lands 
in the United States, while most of the 
duck summer nesting areas, the produc- 
ing areas, are in the Canadian prairie 
Provinces, It is urgent that these Ca- 
nadian wetlands be brought within the 
program, so as to maintain the supply of 
ducks for the benefit of American sports- 
men. 

A more complete explanation of this 
problem appears on pages 9743 and 9744 
in the May 28 issue of the Recorp, at the 
time of our consideration of the Interior 
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Department appropriation bill. Prob- 
ably 75 or 80 percent of the ducks are 
shot on this side of the border, so the 
matter is of even greater urgency to us 
than it is to Canadian duck hunters. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself, my 
colleague from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunDT], and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER], I am introducing a 
bill which would permit the use in Can- 
ada, under appropriate agreements with 
the Canadians and subject to such limits 
as may be set by Congress in appropri- 
ation acts, of the funds already author- 
ized by the provisions of Public Law 87— 
383. No additional expenditures would 
result from enactment of this bill, since 
it proposes the use only of funds hereto- 
fore authorized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1810) to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961 (Public Law 87-383) so 
as to permit the use within Canada of 
certain funds appropriated pursuant to 
such act for the conservation of migra- 
tory waterfowl; introduced by Mr. 
Hruska (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF CLAYTON ACT 
RELATING TO RELIEF FOR VIOLA- 
TIONS OF SECTION 3 OF ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a bill 
to make section 3 of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act subject to private enforcement 
and to provide for its enforcement by 
the Justice Department through civil 
proceedings as well as criminal proceed- 
ings. The subject matter of this bill is 
designed to improve our antitrust laws 
so that they will be better able to pre- 
serve our free enterprise system. In 
drafting this legislation I sought the as- 
sistance of experts in the antitrust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 
Every precaution has been taken to re- 
move doubts or uncertainties as to either 
major or minor points which could lead 
to unnecessary litigation. This legisla- 
tion is, in part, necessitated by the Su- 
preme Court case of Nashville Milk Com- 
pany v. Carnation Company, decided on 
January 20, 1958, and found in volume 
355, U.S. 373. There, it was decided by a 
5-to-4 split of the Court that section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act was not a 
part of the antitrust laws. In that case 
a private party, the Nashville Milk Co. 
sued the Carnation Co. for treble dam- 
ages alleging that it was injured by 
virtue of respondent’s sales at “unreason- 
ably low prices.” Sales at “unreason- 
ably low prices” is one of the three cate- 
gories of practices prohibited by section 
3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. The Su- 
preme Court said that a private party 
was not entitled to sue under section 3 
because section 3 was not one of the anti- 
trust statutes, in other words that sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act, the section 
which provides for private relief under 
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the antitrust statutes, did not apply to 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. President, section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act is a statute which had 
its origin in this honorable body. It 
deals with the subject of price discrimi- 
nation but it goes beyond the better 
known anti-price-discrimination section 
2 of the Clayton Act and covers the field 
of what might be aptly termed “unfair 
pricing.” 

Congress made its first attempt to out- 
law price discrimination by enacting 
section 2 of the Clayton Act of 1914. 
The Sherman Act which was passed in 
1890 was designed to halt combinations, 
conspiracies, and trusts to restrain trade. 
However, by 1914 individual companies 
had grown so large that without acting 
in concert they could destroy competition 
by certain forms of price discrimination. 
Although Congress, in 1887, had em- 
powered the ICC to outlaw price discrim- 
ination as to railroad rates, the Clayton 
Act was the first attempt to prohibit 
discriminatory pricing practices gen- 
erally. 

In spite of the Clayton Act, price dis- 
crimination continued to plague locally 
owned and operated businesses in all 
fields of American industry and monop- 
oly continued to grow. Big buyers con- 
tinued to get better prices than small 
buyers. Chainstores, chain packing 
plants, concerns of all kinds doing busi- 
ness on a national basis, continued to 
grow. Local enterprise continued to 
shrink. In 1936 the FTC issued a report 
on the subject matter of the continuing 
trend toward monopoly and the growth 
of chainstores. This report showed that 
price discrimination in various forms 
played a leading part in the trend toward 
monopoly. Following this report, Con- 
gressman Patman, of Texas, introduced 
a bill in the House to amend section 2 of 
the Clayton Act for the purpose of mak- 
ing illegal certain discriminatory pricing 
practices specified in the FTC report 
such as advertising allowances, unearned 
brokerage commissions, the supplying of 
special services to some and not to others, 
and so forth. Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, introduced a companion bill 
in the Senate. These bills contained the 
provision already in section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act which permitted a defense of 
good faith meeting of competition. 
There are those, who, even today, believe 
that without qualification this defense 
has and still does render section 2 in- 
effective. At this same time, Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, and Senator Van Nuys, 
of Indiana, had each introduced bills to 
deal with price discrimination as well as 
the problem of sales at unreasonable low 
prices. It was their feeling that sales 
at unreasonably low prices by a giant in 
the territory of the local independent ob- 
viously would destroy him just as ef- 
fectually as would discriminatory prices. 
The injury to a local independent from 
a competitor’s pricing flows from prices 
that are abnormal by reason of being 
discriminatory. or unreasonably low. 
These two bills were consolidated and 
the consolidated bill became section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Thus, sec- 
tion 3, as pointed out in the National 
Dairies case, prohibits three kinds of 
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trade practices: First, general price dis- 
crimination; second, geographical price 
discrimination; and third, selling at un- 
reasonably low prices for the purpose of 
destroying competition or eliminating a 
competitor. One of the most significant 
aspects of section 3 is that there is no 
good faith defense proviso to any of the 
three prohibited activities. The test of 
illegality centers, as it should, upon 
whether or not injury to the competitive 
system results. The statute takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that the health of the 
competitive system, in which the public 
has an interest, is adversely affected 
when one competitor is injured by hav- 
ing to pay more than another in com- 
petition with him, and by area price 
discrimination and sales made by unrea- 
sonably low prices. When done with the 
intent or the effect of suppressing com- 
petition or creating a monopoly. This, 
then, is a recognition that it is not 
enough to prohibit such a destructive 
practice as price discrimination in its 
various forms only when it is done by a 
predatory competitor. 

Destruction of locally owned and op- 
erated competitors is even more cer- 
tain when two or more competitors en- 
gage in price discrimination under the 
excuse of meeting each other or another 
than when one alone practices it. Sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act also 
recognizes the practical fact that sales 
at unreasonable prices are destructive of 
local competitors and therefore, of the 
competitive system and prohibits such 
sales for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition or eliminating a competitor. 
The question becomes, Mr. President, 
why, if section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act is a firmer, tougher approach to 
unfair trade practices, it has not been 
used more often? I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there are several reasons for 
the failure of this law to reach its full 
potential. The first reason stems from 
a general belief that the portion of sec- 
tion 3 making sales below a reasonable 
cost illegal was unconstitutional. The 
second reason for its disuse is to be found 
in the Nashville Milk Co. case, which I 
mentioned earlier. That case, as I 
stated, held that section 3 was not a part 
of the antitrust laws. This meant, of 
course, that private parties could not 
sue for injuries caused by violations of 
section 3. The third reason is that sec- 
tion 3 is a criminal statute, and thus, the 
Justice Department has not been able to 
proceed civilly for violations of that sec- 
tion. ‘The fourth reason is that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has failed to 
realize that it could have used section 
3 as a guide to determine what consti- 
tuted unfair competition under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
With regard to the first reason, Mr. 
President, a recent case seems to have 
removed this roadblock. Following a 
great deal of activity by the National 
Independent Dairies Association and the 
House and Senate Small Business Com- 
mittees, the Justice Department -took 
action against National Dairies. In that 
case the Justice Department held that 
National Dairies violated the provision of 
section 3 prohibiting sales below a rea- 
sonable price by selling milk below cost. 
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National Dairies contended that section 
3 was unconstitutional because of vague- 
ness. The circuit court of appeals agreed 
with National Dairies and held that the 
provision was unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court, however, in February of 
this year reversed the circuit court of 
appeals and sent the case back for trial 
on its facts. The second reason I hope 
to overcome by the passage of this bill 
which I am introducing today. The 
antitrust laws are not self-enforcing 
statutes and the enforcement agencies 
proceed all too slowly. It is a well recog- 
nized fact that private enforcement is 
what gives our antitrust laws vitality. 

It has been repeatedly observed by 
students of our society that the genius 
of the common law is in the meeting of 
common problems through procedures 
of private, rather than public enforce- 
ment. The advisability of applying this 
practice to statutory law is self-evident. 
The need for private enforcement of the 
antitrust laws is even greater than as 
to other categories of the law because 
the antitrust laws confront squarely the 
profit motive. It is unrealistic to expect 
voluntary compliance with the antitrust 
laws because of the conflict with the 
profit motive and because antitrust laws 
of necessity are general in nature. 

It is equally unrealistic to look solely 
to the Department of Justice and the 
FTC for enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. The United States is a tremendous 
country in area, in population and in 
volume of commerce. These enforce- 
ment agencies can be expected to bring 
enough actions to provide guidelines for 
business behavior and private litigants 
but effective enforcement throughout 
the country can be had only with the aid 
of private litigants. It was the will of 
Congress that the aid of private citi- 
zens be solicited and encouraged as to 
the Clayton and Sherman Acts, the laws 
presently named as antitrust statutes, 
and I submit that section 3 of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which is the last 
major expression of the Congress in the 
antitrust field, should be included with 
these other great charters of economic 
freedom so that it too will receive effec- 
tive enforcement. It is well-recognized 
that one of the most significant conse- 
quences of a Government antitrust suit 
for the defendant is that it may later 
serve as a foundation for private actions. 
Witness the rash of treble damage suits 
following the recent, now famous, Gen- 
eral Electric price-fixing suit. The pub- 
lic should be provided with this added 
protection as to section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

The third reason listed above, I also 
hope to overcome by the passage of this 
legislation. The mechanics and details 
for this bill are very simple. In prior 
years, bills to accomplish the same pur- 
pose have been introduced in both 
Houses, These bills simply included sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act with- 
in the definition of antitrust laws as con- 
tained in section 1 of the Clayton Act. 
The present bill goes beyond this. The 
simple expedient of including section 3 
within section 1 of the Clayton Act would 
fail to provide the Attorney General with 
jurisdiction to institute civil proceedings 
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to restrain future violations. The pres- 
ent bill amends each of the relevant sec- 
tions of the Clayton Act so that section 
3 of the Robinson-Patman Act is placed 
on a par with the Clayton and Sherman 
Acts as to all of the provisions of the 
Clayton Act. This insures that each 
remedial provision of the Clayton Act 
will apply to section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The bill also provides for 
civil enforcement of section 3 by the 
Department of Justice. There are those 
who believe that the lack of enforcement 
proceedings on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was due to the fact that 
section 3 as written was a criminal 
statute and that securing convictions in 
criminal proceedings would be most dif- 
ficult because of the hurdles that have 
to be overcome under criminallaw. This 
bill would permit the Department of Jus- 
tice to bring civil proceedings, to make 
civil investigations, to establish a viola- 
tion by a mere preponderance of the evi- 
dence, and to secure remedial decrees 
upon a showing of violation. In extreme 
cases it might even permit preliminary 
injunctions. 

Mr. President, I believe that by giv- 
ing the Department of Justice these 
tools, effective enforcement of section 3 
would begin immediately. 

The fourth reason listed above with 
regard to lack of enforcement by FTC, 
I believe, Mr. President, will be cured 
as soon as a history under section 3 is 
established by private enforcement and 
actions upon the part of the Justice De- 
partment. 

Mr. President, my experience on the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate 
has convinced me that this bill should 
be enacted in this session of Congress 
because delay means the elimination of 
more locally owned and operated enter- 
prises and I am convinced that we have 
reached that point in the history of this 
country when passing this legislation is 
one action we must take to preserve 
our competitive system so that locally 
owned and operated enterprises can sur- 
vive. They cannot longer endure unfair 
pricing practices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill lie on the table for 
one additional week in order to afford 
an opportunity for those who wish to 
se: aster the bill and add their names 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Record and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1815) to amend the Clay- 
ton Act to provide relief by govern- 
mental and private civil proceedings for 
violations of section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730 et. 
seq.; 15 U.S.C, 12 et seq.), commonly known 
as the Clayton Act, is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the words “and also 
this Act” in the first paragraph of the first 
section thereof, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words this Act; and section 3 of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to amend section 2 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes”, approved 
October 15, 1914, as amended (U.S. O., title 
15, sec. 13), and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 1526)”. 

(2) By inserting in the first paragraph of 
section 11, immediately after the words “this 
Act”, a comma and the following: and sec- 
tion 3 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend 
section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses“, approved October 15, 1914, as amend- 
ed (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 13), and for other 
purposes’, approved June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1526) ,”. 

(3) By inserting in the first sentence of 
the second paragraph of section 11, immedi- 
ately after the words “this Act”, the follow- 
ing: “or section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to amend section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended (U.S. O., title 15, sec. 13), and for 
other purposes’, approved June 19, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1526)”. 

(4) By striking out the words this Act, 
and it“ in the first sentence of section 15, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“this Act and of section 3 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to amend section 2 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 
15, 1914, as amended (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 13), 
and for other purposes’, approved June 19, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1526). It“. 

(5) By inserting therein, immediately after 
the words this Act“ in the first sentence 
of section 16, the following: “and section 3 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, as amended (U.S.C. 
title 15, sec. 13), and for other purposes’, 
approved June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 1526)”. 


EXEMPTION OF DISASTER LOANS 
FROM AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT 
DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES OF 
FIRMS BORROWING FROM SBA 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, a 
few days ago I introduced a bill to re- 
quire any firm that borrows from the 
Small Business Administration to certify 
that it would not discriminate either in 
its treatment of the public or in its em- 
ployment practices. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and to the subcommittee 
of which I am the chairman, the Small 
Business Subcommittee. 

In accordance with what seems to be 
administration policy to exempt, under 
these circumstances, firms that borrow 
for disaster purposes, I submit an 
amendment to my bill. The amendment 
would take out of the provisions of my 
bill the disaster loan section of the 
Small Business Administration Act. I 
believe this is perhaps sensible, in view 
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of the fact that loans under those cir- 
cumstances have to be made under 
forced conditions and to firms that are 
undergoing serious hardship. 

However, I still feel very strongly— 
and I think this amendment makes it 
even more logical—that the Federal 
Government should not finance bigotry, 
should not finance prejudice. My bill 
will make certain that it will not. It is 
a more moderate bill in view of the 
amendment I am submitting today. 

I submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES A. MUR- 
RAY AS PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBER OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to announce to the Senate the 
retirement of Mr. Charles A. Murray as 
a professional staff member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Murray is retiring July 1 after 
nearly 26 years of service with the U.S. 
Senate. 

I know that his host of friends made 
during his long service with the Senate 
join with me in wishing him every suc- 
cess and best wishes during his years of 
retirement that are so well deserved. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the retirement of Charley 
Murray, as he is affectionately known to 
most of us, from the Senate, I want to 
pay tribute to the service he has per- 
formed. Charley served as administra- 
tive assistant to the late Senator James 
Murray for many years, and following 
the retirement of Senator Murray, served 
on the Rules Committee of the Senate. 
While we shall miss him, we wish him 
well in his retirement, and hope he will 
enjoy the years of leisure which he has 
earned. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL INSECTI- 
CIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTI- 
CIDE ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1605, a bill to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act, as amended, to provide 
for labeling of economic poisons with 
registration number, to eliminate regis- 
tration under protest, and for other pur- 
poses, the name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 131 OF 
TITLE 23, UNITED STATES CODE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. COOPER.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
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Senators COTTON, KEFAUVER, and RIBI- 
COFF may be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1676) to amend section 131 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to ex- 
tend for an additional 2 years the period 
within which the Federal Government 
may enter into agreements with the 
States for controlling the erection and 
maintenance of outdoor advertising on 
rights-of-way adjacent to the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, introduced by me, for myself and 
other Senators, on June 6, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF PAT MEHAFFY TO BE 
U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Monday, July 8, 1963, at 10 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Pat Mehaffy, of Arkansas, 
to be U.S. circuit judge for the Eighth 
Circuit, vice Joseph W. Woodrough, 
retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent, 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr, JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], and myself, as 
chairman. 


MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
line with what the Acting President pro 
tempore [Mr. METCALF] and I know from 
years of experience, I should like to call 
to the attention of Senators an excerpt 
from the book entitled “Travels With 
Charley,” written by John Steinbeck, the 
Nobel Prize-winning American novelist, 
who, at 58, set out on a 3-month journey 
to rediscover America and himself. I 
hope my modesty will be appreciated 
when I read what Mr. Steinbeck has to 
say about a certain State: 


The next passage in my journey is a love 
affair. I am in love with Montana, For 
other States I have admiration, respect, rec- 
ognition, even some affection, but with Mon- 
tana it is love, and it’s difficult to analyze 
love when you're in it. 

It seems to me that Montana is a great 
splash of grandeur. The scale is huge but 
not overpowering. The land is rich with 

and color, and the mountains are the 
kind I would create if mountains were ever 
put on my agenda. 

Here for the first time I heard a definite 
regional accent unaffected by TV's, a slow- 
paced warm speech. It seemed to me that 
the frantic bustle of America was not in 
Montana. Its people did not seem afraid of 
shadows in a John Birch Society sense. 

The calm of the mountains and the rolling 
grasslands had got into the inhabitants, It 
seemed to me that the towns were places to 
live in rather than nervous hives. People 
had time to pause in their occupations to 
undertake the passing art of neighborliness. 
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As usual, love is inarticulate. Montana 
has a spell on me. It is grandeur and 
warmth. If Montana had a seacoast, or if 
I could live away from the sea, I would in- 
stantly move there and petition for admis- 
sion. Of all the States it is my favorite and 
my love. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the book does he 
state that he began his travels on the 
east coast, and traveled through Maine, 
and finally reached Montana? I am 
sure I have read it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He went through 
all the beautiful States of the Union. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And especially 
through Montana. The book is a most 
delightful one, and is tremendously in- 
spiring. I am glad the Senator from 
Montana has reminded me of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And may I say it 
is a most delightful State. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
NOON, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its session today, it ad- 
journ to meet at 12 o'clock noon, to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No business will 
be conducted then. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
JUNE 28 TO TUESDAY, JULY 2 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the session tomorrow, the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday, July 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No business will 
be transacted then, except if some Sen- 
ators wish to make speeches. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
JULY 2 TO 9 AM. ON FRIDAY, 
JULY 5 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the business of the Senate on 
Tuesday, July 2, the Senate adjourn 
until 9 a.m. on Friday, July 5, for a pro 
forma session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
JULY 5 UNTIL NOON ON TUESDAY, 
JULY 9 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the session of the Senate on 
July 5, the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Tuesday, July 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in relation to the an- 
nouncement of the schedule earlier to- 
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day, in order to set the record straight, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Friday, July 5, it 
immediately adjourn until July 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
any questions are raised about the busi- 
ness before the Senate, I should like to 
point out that the calendar is practi- 
cally clear of every measure which we 
are in a position to take up at the pres- 
ent time. On behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself, 
I express the hope that during the 3-day 
layovers the appropriate committees, 
which would include all committees of 
the Senate, will do what they can to hold 
hearings, consider legislation, and report 
bills which they deem desirable. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In case there is any 
wonderment as to why the majority 
leader has asked that the session on 
July 5 commence at 9 a.m., I point out 
that the Senate must conform to the 3- 
day rule, and the convening of the Sen- 
ate at that hour will give the Senate staff 
a chance to leave early, rather than to 
spend the entire day here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS FOR 
150TH ANNIVERSARY OF BUILD- 
ING OF PERRY’S FLEET AND THE 
BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
while I have the floor—and this matter 
has been cleared with the minority 
leader—let me state that on the calen- 
dar there is one measure to which there 
is no objection, and I should like to call 
it up at this time. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar 288, Senate bill 879. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
879) to provide for the striking of medals 
in commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the building of Perry’s fleet 
and the battle of Lake Erie was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the building of Perry’s 
fleet, at Erie, Pennsylvania, and the Battle 
of Lake Erie (which anniversary will be 
commemorated in 1963), the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish to the Perry Sesquicentennial 
Committee, Incorporated, not more than fifty 
thousand medals, one and five-sixteenths 
inches in diameter of bronze or silver, or 
both, with suitable emblems, devices and 
inscriptions to be determined by the Perry 
Sesquicentennial Committee, Incorporated, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The medals shall be made 
and delivered at such times as may be re- 
quired by the corporation, in quantities of 
not less than two thousand, but no medals 
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shall be made after December 31, 1963. The 
medals shall be considered to be national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and 
furnished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture; including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to 
indemnify the United States the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Perry 
Sesquicentennial Committee, Incorporated, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
duplicates of such medals to be coined and 
sold, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe at a price sufficient to cover the cost 
thereof (including labor). 


TAX CUT VIOLATES DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM PLEDGE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
many good Wisconsin Democrats have 
vigorously protested my refusal to sup- 
port the administration’s drive to cut 
taxes this year. For example, the Mil- 
waukee Democratic County Council 
unanimously passed a resolution calling 
upon me to join other Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress in Washing- 
ton in favoring a tax cut. 

I have also been under fire for my 
amendments to reduce administration- 
proposed spending. 

But, Mr. President, what does the 
1960 Democratic platform pledge to the 
American people? The platform ex- 
plicitly pledged, at Los Angeles, that ex- 
cept in periods of recession or national 
emergency, our needs can be met with a 
balanced pudget.” 

Mr. President, I repeat that the Demo- 
cratic platform, adopted in July 1960, 
promised that “except in periods of re- 
cession or national emergency, our needs 
can be met with a balanced budget.” 

Mr. President, have we suffered a re- 
cession? Has there been a national 
emergency? Since the July day in 1960 
when that platform pledge was adopted, 
the country has enjoyed one of the long- 
est periods of business expansion in its 
history—and certainly the longest since 
World War II. I do not see why a Sena- 
tor is less loyal to his party if he sup- 
ports this platform pledge, rather than 
walking away from it. 

Our party also pledged, as the first 
point of its platform program, to achieve 
fiscal responsibility, so that we shall end 
the gross waste in Federal expenditures 
which needlessly raises the budgets of 
many Government agencies.” 

Mr. President, this is exactly what 
amendments which I have introduced— 
amendments to reduce proposed spend- 
ing—have done. 

Obviously, with an $8 billion deficit this 
year and with $4% billion of increased 


spending proposed for next year we cannot 
have a balanced budget if we reduce taxes. 
This deliberate creation of bigger budget def- 
icits by tax reduction in a period of eco- 
nomic expansion directly contradicts our 
platform promise. 

What is un-Democratic about working to 
keep the promises we have made to the 
American people during our campaign? 


I can understand why promises and 
platform pledges cannot be kept if con- 
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ditions change. I can understand why 
they should not be kept if a member of 
the party explicitly renounces the pledge. 
I can understand how an honest change 
of heart could bring about a change. At 
the same time I cannot understand why 
a Democrat should be condemned if he 
supports the pledges in the platform of 
his party. 

Frankly, I am not opposed to a tax cut 
merely because I feel honorbound to 
keep a platform pledge. I am opposed to 
it because, after listening to every word 
of testimony by the Nation’s outstanding 
economic experts before the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee last 
winter, I became convinced that a tax 
cut now is unsound public policy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PRUXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for the firmness of 
the position which he has taken on the 
subject. 

I cannot help but remember that when 
the Secretary of the Treasury testified 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, he said that tax reforms and tax 
reductions were inextricably tied to- 
gether. Either both should pass or 
neither should pass. He pointed out that 
the deficit produced by the tax cut would 
be $13.6 billion, to be reduced by $3.4 bil- 
lion if the tax reform were adopted. 
Thus enthusiasm was proclaimed because 
the deficit would be only $10.2 billion if 
the reforms were accepted. The reforms 
are out the window. Thus, looking at 
it in a most optimistic light, we can ex- 
pect a deficit of at least $13.6 billion. I 
say that our country cannot stand such a 
deficit at this time. The platform, 
rather than the attitude of today, is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio very much. When we 
already have a deficit and are increasing 
spending, if we reduce our revenues by 
cutting taxes, we obviously increase the 
deficit and unbalance the budget. There 
might be times when such action might 
be justified in a period of serious reces- 
sion or depression. But the proposal 
directly contradicts the platform and our 
pledge made a very few months ago. I 
thank the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Repeatedly, in the 
last 3 years, I have heard arguments 
about adhering to the platform. All the 
Senator from Wisconsin is doing is ask- 
ing for consistency. I commend him 
for it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 


FRANCE AND THE NATO ALLIANCE 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
of the typically fine and thought- 
provoking articles of Walter Lippmann 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. 

The people of France have a full right 
to respect and admire the determination 
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of President de Gaulle to maintain the 
power and glory of France in this modern 
world. 

I hope that the relations of our own 
great country with our oldest ally, a 
country that also has done a very great 
deal to preserve freedom, will improve 
steadily in the months and years to 
come. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Lippmann may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The President’s German speeches must 
have been prepared as a series which was to 
reach a logical and dramatic climax in West 
Berlin. At the airport near Cologne and in 
his press conference at Bonn, Mr. Kennedy 
talked to the old guard in Germany. He did 
his best to convince Dr. Adenauer and his 
followers that the United States in general, 
and he as President, are reliable—which 
for the old guard means that not only are 
we prepared to defend West Germany with 
nuclear arms but also that the United States 
will give West Germany the veto on any nego- 
tiations about Germany. 

After this opening phase of reassurance to 
the old guard, the second phase took place 
in the address on Tuesday at the Paulskirche 
in Frankfurt. Here the President was calling 
upon the liberal opposition, which Dr. 
Erhard represents, to look abroad across the 
English Channel and across the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

In the third and climactic phase, at the 
Free University in West Berlin, the President 
himself looked across the Iron Curtain. In 
words that derive from Pope John the Presi- 
dent looked forward to reconciliation and, 
then, assuming to speak for the West, said 
that provided the Communist States do not 
interfere with the freedom of other states 
“we are not hostile to any people or system.” 

It was, of course, unavoidable that in none 
of the speeches was there a hint of how re- 
assurance, liberalization, and the reconcilia- 
tion are to be brought about. In his news 
conference the President seemed to imply 
that the solution of the practical problems 
was not near enough to talk about it. For 
the reunification of Germany he seemed to 
rely on time. For the reunification of Eu- 
rope he relied on the winds of change.” 

But the real difficulty in making a Western 
policy for the unification of Germany and of 
Europe is not that these problems are vague 
and distant and shrouded in the fog of 
Eastern Europe and Communist Russia. The 
real difficulty is that there is an unresolved 
conflict in the Western Alliance over 
whether the initiative shall lie in Paris, 
with the support of Bonn, or in Washington. 

Because the President was acutely aware 
of the fact that his leadership of the West 
is challenged, he could not and did not go 
beyond ideals and his general assurances to 
any kind of definition of the policy which 
might achieve what he is talking about. The 
fact is that there can be no definition of a 
European policy without an understanding 
with General de Gaulle. For there is not 
the smallest evidence that the cheering Ger- 
man crowd means that there is in West 
Germany the will or the power or the polit- 
ical courage to challenge General de Gaulle’s 
primacy on the Western Continent. And 
even if there were such an inclination on 
the part of the Germans, France’s strategic 
position and economic power are such that 
she is an essential partner in any Western 
Alliance. f 

The President, who was walking a slippery 
path, was sure-footed in Bonn and Frank- 
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furt and he was bold in Berlin. But there 
is less doubt than ever that a serious discus- 
sion of trans-Atlantic affairs will have to lie 
between Washington and Paris. 

Before such a discussion can become 
profitable, the President will have to dispel 
the idea that our conception of Europe and 
of the Atlantic Community is bound in the 
end to prevail over the false ideas of General 
de Gaulle. It is intoxicating to believe that 
the tides of history are with you, that you 
are the wave of the future. But history is 
not often a sure thing, and men living 
amidst it rarely know which way it is going. 

General de Gaulle, who has now acquired 
a very important following all over Western 
Europe, may not be, as the administration 
likes to think, a mere voice of the past. For 
while his haughtiness and elegance are by 
modern standards archaic, his judgment 
about the cold war and his estimtae of the 
role of alliances in the nuclear age may 
be prophetic. 

For myself I have come to think more and 
more that the revival of the Western Alliance 
depends upon a very good understanding of 
the new ideas that are coming out of France. 


MR. PIERRE-PAUL SCHWEITZER, 
NEW MANAGING DIRECTOR, IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Pierre-Paul Schweitzer has been chosen 
as the new Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund. He has 
been a Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
France and through the selection made 
by the Executive Directors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will succeed the 
late Per Jacobsson. 

This organization's principal responsi- 
bility is the maintenance of the stability 
and soundness of the 85 member coun- 
tries belonging to it. 

It is reported that he sees little reason 
for panic over the U.S. international 
payments troubles, although he agrees 
they are serious. 

He made the statement: 

You Americans have finally discovered you 
have a payments problem much as a person 
discovers he has a liver ailment. When you 
have a liver ailment, you have to follow 
some kind of diet, It might very well be 
necessary for the United States to follow a 
diet to readjust its balance of payments. 


He gave no explanation about what he 
means in his advice that we go “on some 
kind of diet.” 

Contrary to general declarations, our 
gold reserve problem is not getting bet- 
ter, but worse. The number of U.S. dol- 
lars going to foreign nations is con- 
stantly exceeding the dollars that come 
back to our country, leaving us with an 
adverse imbalance in payments. 

Regarding the gold reserve status the 
records show that we reached the high 
mark of possession in August 1949, with 
$24.6 billion of gold. On January 1. 
1961, the amount was $17.8 billion; on 
June 1, 1963, $15.8 billion. Approxi- 
mately $12 billion of the June 1 balance 
is earmarked for support of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System thus leaving $3.9 billion in free 
gold to meet the potential claims of the 
holders of $27.1 billion in short-term for- 
eign credits. 

Basically we are not doing anything of 
consequence to abate this danger con- 
fronting our economy. 
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First. Through collaboration between 
business and labor leaders in stopping 
the cost-price squeeze, we could keep 
American products in a better position 
to compete in world markets in the sale 
of our goods. 

Second. By the exercise of prudence, 
the Congress of the United States with 
the collaboration of the administration 
could adopt a fiscal policy that would re- 
duce the frightening annual deficits fac- 
ing our Government. 

Third. We could trim the foreign aid 
program by denying or at least re- 
ducing aid to nations pretending to be 
neutral but which in fact in critical situa- 
tions have thrown their lot with the Com- 
munist bloc—denying aid to Communist 
governments which when the critical 
hour comes, will be on the side of the 
Communists and not of the free West, 
and to those countries which demand our 
help under the threat of auctioning their 
fidelity finally to the Communist bloc 
countries, 

Fourth. The Congress and the admin- 
istration could cease placing unwar- 
ranted handicaps on business, industry, 
and capital investors, thus creating an 
unhealthy economic environment, and, 
in many instances, driving capital into 
foreign-developed countries. 

Pierre-Paul Schweitzer’s background 
fits him well for this post. His responsi- 
bilities will be great. In my opinion, he 
will only succeed to the extent with 
which he exacts from the nations asking 
help of the International Monetary Fund 
compliance with the requirement that 
before aid is given the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies of the petitioning nation 
must be put in order. I wish him good 
luck. 


GARLIC AROUND THE NECK AS EF- 
FECTIVE TO CURE DIPHTHERIA 
AS CIVIL DEFENSE FALLOUT 
SHELTERS TO SAVE LIVES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently a group of leading doctors testi- 
fied before a subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, under the 
capable leadership of Chairman F. Ep- 
WARD HEBERT, on H.R. 3516, the civil de- 
fense fallout shelter bill. 

The doctors, members of an organi- 
zation called Physicians for Social Re- 
sponsibility, said they had studied the 
possible effects of a large-scale nuclear 
attack on this country and concluded 
that the devastation would present a 
medical problem that has no solution. 
Mr. President, their testimony added one 
more block to a rapidly forming moun- 
tain of evidence indicating that plans for 
a fallout shelter program, so called, are 
useless and could possibly achieve the 
proportions of a boundless boondoggle. 

They put it very aptly when they said 
that a national shelter program is like 
wearing a piece of garlic around the 
neck to prevent diphtheria. This was a 
medical practice in our colonial days. 
For more than 4 years it has been my 
strong belief—and I have voiced it many 
times in this chamber—that civil defense 
today isa myth. Many times in the past 
I stated that civil defense is based on 
theories as antiquated as mustache cups, 
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tallow dips, Civil War cannonballs, and 
flintlock muskets. 

The civil defense program is a grand 
illusion. In terms of money it is ludi- 
crous. Through diligent and relentless 
application of poor planning and con- 
fused thinking, the men charged with the 
defense of civilians in event of war have 
managed to squander more than $1,300 
million of taxpayers’ money since 1951. 
The time has come to adopt a realistic 
approach to the entire program of civil 
defense in this nuclear age. 

Of the money spent for civil defense, 
approximately 40 percent is wrung from 
the taxpayers of States and municipali- 
ties, where tax dollars grow increasingly 
scarce, and where vital programs for 
schools, hospitals, and housing die for 
lack of funds. In place of a desperately 
needed school, many communities may 
receive a screeching siren, a few stretch- 
ers, some two-way radio equipment for 
civil defense officials to play with, and 
an occasional alert to confuse the citi- 
zenry as to whether in event of a nu- 
clear attack they should run, or hide—or 
do both. 

The residents of Portland, Oreg., 
realized this fact when they abolished 
their local civil defense agency earlier 
this month. The leaders of that com- 
munity are to be commended on their 
foresight and their careful use of tax- 
payers’ money in adopting this realistic 
attitude toward civil defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. Does 
the Senator seek additional time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the conditions of modern warfare make 
shelters of little or no use in saving 
American lives. Were we to be attacked 
with intercontinental ballistic missiles 
with hydrogen warheads, the total de- 
struction and remaining radioactive ele- 
ments would be such that underground 
shelters in basements and backyards 
would be covered with deadly contam- 
ination, and the lethal effects would last 
not for hours or weks, but for months or 
even for years. 

Shelter enthusiasts have pictured their 
subterranean suburbia as the sure-fire 
antidote for nuclear destruction. The 
fact remains that the most optimistic 
estimate of the devastation of nuclear 
attack, despite a network of shelters, 
places probable death at 50 million 
Americans, with some 20 million others 
sustaining serious injuries. 

Assuming for the sake of argument 
that shelters would save lives, there is 
no assurance that they would not be out- 
moded by more advanced weapons. To- 
day it is reported that high Government 
Officials are forecasting privately that 
defense spending, now at a rate of $56 
billion per year, will reach $100 billion a 
year within a decade if the arms race 
keeps up. One of the scientists now 
working on new weapons is reported to 
have said: “You ain’t seen nothing yet,” 
compared with what is coming into sight 
in the way of new weapons. 
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Furthermore, shelters would not offer 
any protection against an attack even 
more deadly than a nuclear attack—bio- 
logical warfare. Shelters in basements 
and backyards, even if there were suffi- 
cient warning to enable persons to enter 
them—and there will not be—might 
prove to be huge firetraps in urban cen- 
ters in the colossal conflagration which 
experts say would certainly follow an 
atomic attack. Does any responsible 
Government official wish to embark on 
a $20 to $200 billion questionable gamble 
under these conditions? 

Assuming further that some Ameri- 
cans did have shelters that saved their 
lives in a nuclear war, what sort of 
world would they come up to? What 
would have happened to the buildings 
and the atmosphere? What would they 
do for food once their 2-week bomb shel- 
ter supply was exhausted? This is not 
a pretty picture to paint, but it is the 
truth—the cold, hard facts of survival 
in a nuclear war. 

William F. Schreiber, associate profes- 
sor of electrical engineering at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, also 
criticized the civil defense program, as 
now conducted, before the House sub- 
committee yesterday. He stated that any 
potential enemy would almost certainly 
use high-altitude airbursts of large 
bombs in attacks against our cities, 
blasting and burning vast areas around 
their targets. He stated that the num- 
ber of lives needlessly lost in firetrap 
shelters outside the circle of total dev- 
astation would probably exceed the 
number of lives that the so-called shelter 
system could possibly save. 

Mr. President, these facts along with 
the many others presented before this 
committee and the Congress over the 
years, present a dismal and horrifying 
picture of what nuclear war can mean. 
No one can be the winner in a modern 
war. If it should ever come—and God 
forbid that it does—all mankind will be 
the loser. When the late Prof. Albert 
Einstein was asked what kind of weapons 
would be used in a third world war, he 
answered he did not know, but he did 
know what weapons would be used in 
the fourth world war—slingshots. 

Mr. President, the only remedy—the 
only hope—is to prevent nuclear war. 
We must strive to the uttermost to work 
out nuclear test-ban agreements and 
agreements for disarmament with ade- 
quate safeguards, and try to find a basis 
for permanent peace. Peace is our only 
permanent shelter. 

In my view, no civil defense program 
will adequately protect our citizenry 
should war strike. The survival of 180 
million Americans—indeed, of all man- 
kind—depends not on civil defense but 
on peace. It depends not on futile shel- 
ter programs inspired by a caveman 
complex, but on solid, workable inter- 
national agreements to disarm. Shelter 
building represents a psychology of fear. 
It is interesting to note that many of 
those who talk the loudest about civil 
defense talk the least about peace. 

In the meantime, we must maintain 
our armed might to deter any possible 
aggressor from embarking on a nuclear 
holocaust. The United States is the 
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most powerful nation that ever existed 
under the bending sky of God. We must 
keep it so until men and nations have 
proved that they can live together with 
mutual tolerance. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


RATIFICATION OF THE *ANTI-POLL- 
TAX AMENDMENT BY THE STATE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
indeed happy to announce that the Ken- 
tucky Legislature yesterday ratified the 
anti-poll-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution when its house of representatives 
approved the ratifying resolution unani- 
mously by a vote of 74 to 0. The Ken- 
tucky Senate had approved the resolu- 
tion on Monday by a vote of 29 to 2. 

Thus Kentucky, the Blue Grass State, 
becomes the 36th State to ratify this 
amendment which would eliminate the 
requisite for payment of a poll tax for 
voting in national elections. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation 
to my distinguished colleagues from 
Kentucky, Senator Cooper and Senator 
Morton, each of whom cosponsored in 
the 87th Congress my resolution propos- 
ing this amendment, vigorously sup- 
ported its passage in the Senate, and has 
worked diligently since submission of the 
amendment for ratification by their 
great State. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to Gov. Bert T. Combs, of Kentucky, who 
included this particular objective in his 
call of the special session and recom- 
mended ratification, and to the leaders 
of both houses of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature who were responsible for the 
prompt action by the legislature on this 
matter during its special session which 
convened but a few days ago. This again 
is a fine example of the bipartisan spirit 
with which the respective States have 
acted on this matter. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
with respect to the ratification by the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the im- 
position of a poll tax as a condition for 
voting. 

By its action, the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky became the 36th State to rati- 
fy the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I am greatly pleased by the 
action of the general assembly of my 
State. The senate had previously ap- 
proved the proposal by a vote of 29 to 2. 
Yesterday the house, in which I once 
had the honor of serving, gave its ap- 
proval by a unanimous vote of 74 to 0. 

The Governor of Kentucky, the Hon- 
orable Bert T. Combs, is to be com- 
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mended for including, in his call for a 
special session of the general assembly, 
the proposal for the ratification of the 
constitutional amendment. All the 
members of the legislature, of both 
houses, of both parties, and the leader- 
ship of both parties have shown by their 
action and by their votes their support 
of the purposes of the constitutional 
amendment. 

Kentucky does not impose a poll tax 
as a condition for voting. It imposes 
no literacy test. In its history it has 
not discriminated in any way against 
the equal right of all citizens to vote. 

I am proud of my State, but I would 
like to say that this action by our State 
and other States would not have been 
possible except for the initiative, persist- 
ence, and determined fight of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND]. Today, I pay tribute 
not alone to the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky, and to the 
people of our State, but I pay my trib- 
ute also to the great fighter, the senior 
Senator from Florida, Senator HOLLAND, 
who will deserve the chief credit for the 
final ratification of the constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I deeply appreciate 
the Senator’s generous words. I hold 
him in high esteem. In my judgment, 
the senior Senator from Kentucky and 
the junior Senator from Kentucky have 
shown themselves to be worthy successors 
of the great Henry Clay. I am glad to 
pay my tribute to them, without whom 
this most happy action by the Assembly 
of Kentucky would not have taken place. 
I am also deeply grateful to the great 
Governor of the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I would 
be entirely recreant in my duty to a fel- 
low Senator and friend if I did not rise 
to say that I associate myself with every 
word that our friend from Kentucky, the 
very able senior Senator [Mr. Cooper], 
has said with respect to the excellent 
and successful exertions by our good 
friend from Florida. I rise to spread 
this tribute on the Recorp and to salute 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from California. 

Mr. President, if I may have a few 
additional minutes, I should like to speak 
further very briefly on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not at this time repeat the many sound 
arguments which exist for the ratifica- 
tion of the anti-poll-tax amendment so 
that it may become a part of our Federal 
Constitution. It is most encouraging to 
note, however, that the legislatures of 36 
States of the 38 required for ratification 
have, by their affirmative action in rati- 
fying the amendment, shown that they 
agree with the very large majorities in 
both Houses of Congress who submitted 
the amendment last year that this 
amendment should be speedily adopted 
so as to allow all of our citizens who are 
otherwise qualified to participate in the 
election of their President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and presidential elec- 
tors in primaries and general elections 
without paying a money price to exercise 
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that important privilege of citizenship. 
This affirmative action of 36 States has 
been taken in the period of 9 months 
since the submission of this proposed 
amendment to the 50 States in Septem- 
ber of 1962. I am strongly hopeful that 
such affirmative action may be taken at 
an early date by at least two additional 
States so as to complete the ratification 
of the amendment by early 1964 or soon- 
er if special sessions of the legislatures 
are called in the meantime. 

In order to have the record show just 
how great a waste of time of the Congress 
has been involved in the effort to repeal 
the poll tax in the years since the at- 
tempt to accomplish such repeal was be- 
gun in 1939 and extending through 1962, 
I have asked the Library of Congress to 
prepare a careful compilation showing 
the exact facts as disclosed by the records 
of Congress. These facts are shown 
through a letter to me from the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress dated May 6, 1963. 

Among the impressive facts shown by 
that letter and indicating the immense 
amount of time that Congress has de- 
voted to this subject, at a period in the 
history of our Nation and the world when 
so many other vital things require our 
time and attention, are the following 
facts: 

1. One hundred and ninety-six bills and 
joint resolutions were introduced from the 
76th Congress through the 87th Congress. 

2. Hearings were held during eight sep- 
arate Congresses on the subject (does not in- 
clude bills on which hearings were held and 
to which poll tax amendments were subse- 
quently offered). As a result of the hearings 
(a) 1,436 pages were printed; (b) 36 days 
were involved; (c) 114 witnesses testified. 

3. Thirteen committee reports were 
printed and issued (three of these were in 
two parts holding both the majority and the 
minority views). One hundred and thirty- 
six pages were required to print these reports. 

4. Senate and House floor debate on poll 
tax issues provides the following statistics: 
(a) 1,010 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
contained debate on the issue; (b) 60 days 
were involved on which Congress debated 
the poll tax issue. 

5. Eighteen rollcall votes were taken in 
the Senate. Sixteen rollcall votes were taken 
in the House. (According to the office of the 
tally clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the legislative clerk of the Senate a 
rough estimate of the average time taken 
on rolicall votes is 25 to 30 minutes in the 
House and 12 to 18 minutes in the Senate.) 


I wish it clearly to appear that these 
statistics do not involve numerous dis- 
cussions on the floor which were held 
when poll-tax amendments were offered 
to other proposed legislation; nor do they 
involve references to the poll tax in many 
pages of hearings that were held on other 
subjects not directly related to the. poll 

ax. 


However, the compilation does show 
rather conclusively what an immense 
wastage of time has been involved at a 
time, when our Nation can so ill afford to 
lose the time and attention and man- 
power and brainpower of its Senate and 
its House of Representatives in the dis- 
cussion of this question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter addressed to me by the Library of 
Congress, dated May 6, 1963, which con- 
tains not only the essential facts but also 
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this point in the Recorp, as a portion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue LIBRARY Or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1963. 
To: Honorable SPESSARD L. HOLLAND. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Poll tax legislation. 

In accordance with your request of April 
26, 1963, for documentary evidence and sta- 
tistics on major legislative actions involving 
the poll tax issue we have made a study of 
the period since the introduction of the first 
poll tax bill in the 76th Congress (H.R. 7534 
introduced by Mr. Geyer, August 5, 1939) 

the 87th Congress which enacted 
Senate Joint Resolution 29 abolishing the 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 

The major portion of this study is based 
on all actions taken by Congress on the sub- 
ject subsequent to the introduction of a bill 
or resolution. However, for statistical pur- 
poses we have included the total number of 
bills and resolutions introduced in Congress 
during the period. We have not included in- 
cidental remarks not spoken directly to a 
bill or resolution and the numerous inser- 
tions in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In addition to the statistics included in 
this study the poll tax issue has been offered 
on other occasions to bills which were not 
specifically poll tax bills. For example see 
the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 
(Public Law 296, 84th Cong.; H.R. 4048) 
which, as enacted, contained an amendment 
relating to poll tax and servicemen’s absentee 
balloting. We have included only those 
which were debated and on which there was 
a rolicall vote. 

The result of our study shows: 

1. One hundred and ninety-six bills and 
joint resolutions were introduced from the 
76th Congress through the 87th Congress. 

2. Hearings were held during eight sep- 
arate Congresses on the subject (does not 
include bills on which hearings were held 
and to which poll tax amendments were 
subsequently offered). As a result of the 
hearings, (a) 1,436 pages were printed; (b) 
36 days were involved; (c) 114 witnesses 
testified. 

3. Thirteen committee reports were printed 
and issued (3 of these were in 2 parts hold- 
ing both the majority and the minority 
views); 136 pages were required to print 
these reports. 

4. Senate and House floor debate on poll 
tax issues provides the following statistics: 
(a) 1,010 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
contained debate on the issue; (b) 60 days 
were involved on which Congress debated 
the poll tax issue. 

5. Eighteen rollcall votes were taken in 
the Senate. Sixteen rollcall votes were taken 
in the House. (According to the office of 
the tally clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the legislative clerk of the Senate 
a rough estimate of the average time taken 
on rolicall votes is 25 to 30 minutes in the 
House and 12 to 18 minutes in the Senate.) 


With the exception of the number of 
bills introduced, which we have not 
listed, the following basic information 
was used as the source for the above 
statistics. 

HEARINGS 
The 77th Congress 

S. 1280: Hearings before a subcommittee 
on the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, 77th Congress, 2d session, on S. 1280, 
a bill making unlawful the requirement for 
the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a y or general election for 
national officers—July 19, 1941; March 12, 13, 
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14; July 30; September 22 and 23, 1942; 475 
pages; 7 days; 46 witnesses. 


The 78th Congress 


H.R. 7: Hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 78th Congress, Ist 
session, on H.R. 7, an act making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers—Octo- 
ber 25, 26, and November 2, 1943; 103 pages; 
3 days; 4 witnesses. 

The 80th Congress 

H.R. 29: Hearings before the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, U.S. Senate, 80th 
Congress, 2d session, on H.R. 29, an act mak- 
ing unlawful the requirement for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
in a primary or other election for national 
officers—March 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1948; 336 
pages; 4 davs; 21 witnesses. 


The 81st Congress 


Senate Joint Resolution 34, qualifications 
of electors (poll taxes): Hearing before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, U.S. Senate, 81st Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, on Senate Joint Resolution 34, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, relating 
to the qualifications of electors—May 18, 
1949; 28 pages; 1 day; 1 witness. 

The 83d Congress 

Qualifications of electors: Hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, on Senate Joint Resolution 25, a reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to the 
qualifications of electors—May 11, 1954; 47 
pages; 1 day; 1 witness. 

The 84th Congress 

Qualifications of electors: Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, on Senate Joint Resolution 29—April 
11 and 13, 1956; 71 pages; 2 days, 3 witnesses. 

Civil rights proposals: Hearings before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 
84th Congress, 2d session, on S. 900 and 
others. Hearings held April 24, May 16, 25, 
Juno 1, 12, 25, 26, 27, and July 6 and 13, 
1956. (These hearings on several civil rights 
proposals were printed in 346 pages, covered 
10 days, and heard 20 witnesses. The poll 
tax issue was heard separately (on Senate 
Joint Resolution 29), but in the hearings 
cited above there was testimony directed to 
poll tax to the extent cited below); 13 pages; 
5 days; 5 witnesses. 


The 86th Congress 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 86th 
Congress, Ist session, Senate Joint Resolution 
126, Senate Joint Resolution 60, Senate Joint 
Resolution 71, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 134, 

Poll tax and enfranchisement of District of 
Columbia: August 17 and 27, 1959; 106 pages; 
2 days; 6 witnesses. 

The 87th Congress 


House Committee on the Judiciary: 87th 
Congress, 2d session, House Joint Resolu- 
tilons 404, 425, 434, 594, 601, 632, 655, 663, 670; 
Senate Joint Resolution 29. 

Abolition of poll tax in Federal elections: 
March 12, 1962, May 14, 1962; 105 pages; 2 
days; 20 witnesses. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 and others (in- 
cludes Senate Joint Resolution 58): Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee, nomination and 
election of President and Vice President and 
qualifications for voting, part 5, August 25, 
30, September 8, 1961; 101 pages; 3 days; 1 
witness. . 
The 87th Congress 

Nomination and election of President and 
Vice President and qualification for voting: 
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Hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, on Senate Joint Resolution 58. 
Hearings held May 23, 26, June 8, 27, 28, 29, 
July 13, August 25, 30, and September 8, 1961. 
(These hearings were printed in five parts 
covering a period of 10 days. Part 5 con- 
taining 101 pages and covering 3 days was 
devoted entirely to the poll tax issue (see 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 1 and 
others). Other civil rights proposals made 
up the major portion of the other four parts. 
However, 51 pages of testimony involving 6 
days were scattered through parts 1, 2, and 
3); 51 pages; 6 days; 6 witnesses. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS ISSUED 


In the 77th Congress, on H.R. 1024: Sen- 
ate Report No. 1662, 2d session, October 27, 
1942 (2 parts), 20 pages. 

In the 78th Congress, on H.R. 7: Senate 
Report No. 530, 1st session, 41 pages. 

In the 79th Congress, on H.R. 7: Senate 
Report No. 625, 1st session, 16 pages; on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 92, Senate Report No. 
614, 1st session, 3 pages. 

In the 80th Congress, on S. 2655: House 
Report No. 2438 (conference), 2d session, 5 
pages. 

In the 80th Congress, on H.R. 29: House 
Report No. 947 (two parts), Ist session, 4 
pages; Senate Report No, 1225 (two parts), 
2d session, 17 pages. 

In the 81st Congress, on H.R. 3199: House 
Report No. 912, 1st session, 4 pages. 

In the 86th Congress, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 39: Senate Report No. 561, ist 
session—Alexander Hamilton Memorial (not 
included in statistics); House Report No. 
1698, 2d session, 8 pages. 

In the 87th Congress, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 29: Senate Report No. 1227, 2d 
session, 5 pages; House Report No. 1821, 2d 
session, 9 pages. 

In the 88th Congress, on Senate Resolution 
259 (87th Cong.): Senate Report No. 80 
(constitutional amendments study), 4 pages 
(pp. 2-5 on poll tax). 


NUMBER OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD PAGES AND 
NUMBER OF DAYS POLL TAX WAS DEBATED IN 
THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


H.R. 1024, 77th Congress (poll tax): 227 
pages, 11 days. 

H.R. 7, 78 Congress (poll tax): 170 pages, 
8 days. 

H.R. 7, 79th Congress (poll tax): 49 pages, 
9 days. 

House Joint Resolution 225, 79th Congress 
(submerged lands—Morse poll tax amend- 
ment): 8 pages, 1 day. 

H.R. 29, 80th Congress (poll tax): 122 
pages, 10 days. 

H.R. 3199, 8lst Congress (poll tax): 29 
pages, 1 day. 

H.R: 2023, 8ist Congress (oleomargarine 
bill—Langer poll tax amendment): 8 pages, 
1 day. 

Senate Joint Resolution 39, 86th Congress 
(District of Columbia voting): 107 pages, 6 
days. 

H.R. 8601, 86th Congress (civil rights bill 
Celler poll tax amendment): 14 pages, 1 day. 

Senate Joint Resolution 29, 87th Congress 
(poll tax) : 276 pages, 12 days. 

ROLLCALL VOTES 
Senate 

H.R. 1024, 77th Congress: 

On Mr, Barkley's motion to lay on the table 
Mr. Connally's appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, November 18, 1942; 88 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 8933 (37-23). 

On Mr. Barkley’s motion to lay on the table 
appeal of Mr. Connally from the decision of 
the Chair, November 17, 1942; 88 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 8899 (41-23). 

On Mr. Barkley’s motion to lay on the table 
Mr. Russell’s appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, November 17, 1942; 88 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 8899 (41-23). 
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On Mr. Barkley’s motion to lay on the table 
Mr. Russell’s motion to amend the Journal of 
the proceedings of Monday, November 16, 
1942; November 18, 1942; 88 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 8924 (39-21). 

On motion to adjourn November 20, 1942, 
November 20, 1942; 88 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
9014 (23-37). 

On motion to adjourn until Monday, No- 
vember 23, 1942, November 20, 1942; 88 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 9015 (24-35). 

On motion to close debate November 23, 
1942; 88 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9065 
(37-41). 

H.R. 7, 78th Congress: On motion to close 
the debate in Senate May 15, 1944; 90 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 4470 (36-44). 

H.R. 7, 79th Congress: On motion to close 
debate July 31, 1946; 92 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on 10512 (39-33). 

House Joint Resolution 225, 79th Congress: 
On Barkley motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Morse’s amendment, the so-called anti-poll- 
tax amendment (submerged lands bill); 92 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9641 (54-23). 

H.R. 29, 80th Congress: On Wherry motion 
to adjourn until August 5, 1948 (during dis- 
cussion of the poll tax bill); CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 94, part 8, page 9738 (60-16). 

H.R. 2023, 8ist Congress: On Fulbright 
motion to lay on the table the Langer amend- 
ment regarding the anti-poll-tax (oleomar- 
garine bill); CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
96, part 1, page 551 (59-17). 

House Joint Resolution 39, 86th Congress: 

On Holland amendment to add new section 
providing that right to vote in national elec- 
tions shall not be denied because of failure to 
pay poll tax; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
106, part 2, page 1748 (72-16). 

On Holland motion to table the Javits 
amendment (in nature of a substitute for 
the bill) to make unlawful any requirement 
that poll tax be paid as prerequisite to vot- 
ing in a national election; CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 106, part 2, page 1754 (50-37). 

Senate Joint Resolution 29, 87th Congress: 

Establishes Alexander Hamilton's home as 
a national memorial. On motion of Mans- 
FIELD to proceed to consideration of resolu- 
tion; ŪONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, 
part 4, page 5042 (62-15). 

On Mansfield motion to table Russell point 
of order as to constitutionality of Holland 
substitute amendment pro a consti- 
tutional amendment providing that the right 
of citizens to vote in Federal elections shall 
not be abridged by reason of failure to pay a 
poll tax; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, 
ee 4, page 5087 (58-34). 

On Mansfield motion to table Javits sub- 
stitute amendment (to Holland substitute 
for the resolution) providing statutory au- 
thority for elimination of poll tax in elec- 
tion of Federal officials; (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 108, part 4, page 5101 (59— 
34). 

On passage; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
108, part 4, page 5105 (77-16). 


House 


H.R. 1024, 77th Congress: 

October 12, 1942, poll tax bill. 

On motion to discharge Rules Committee 
from consideration, 88 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond 8079 (251-85). 

On House Resolution 110 for consideration 
of bill, 88 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8080 (250 
84). 

On passage, October 13, 1942, 88 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 8174 (254-84). 

H.R. 7, 78th Congress: 

On motion to discharge committee from 
further consideration of House Resolution 
131 calling for consideration of bill, May 24, 
1943, 89 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4812 (268-— 
110). 

On agreeing to House Resolution 131, May 
24 1943, 89 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4813 
(265-105). 

On passage, May 25, 1943, 89 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 4889 (265-110), 
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H.R. 7, 79th Congress: 

On motion to discharge the Rules Commit- 
tee from further consideration of House Res- 
olution 139 providing for consideration of 
bill, June 11, 1945, 91 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp 5895 (224-95). 

On agreeing to House Resolution 139, June 
11, 1945, 91 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 5896 
(220-94). 

On passage, June 12, 1945, 91 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 6003 (251-105). 

H.R. 29, 80th Congress: 

On motion to adjourn, July 21, 1947, 93 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9523 (85-299) . 

On motion to suspend the rules and pas- 
sage, July 21, 1947, 98 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
9551 (290-112). 

H. R. 3199, 8lst Congress: 

On previous question on adoption of House 
Resolution 276 providing for consideration 
of the bill, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 95, 
part 8, pages 10095-10096 (262-100) 

On agreeing to resolution, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 95, part 8, page 10097 (265- 
100). 

On motion to recommit to the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 95, part 8, page 10247 (123-267). 

On passage, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
95, part 8, page 10248 (273-116). 

Senate Joint Resolution 29, 87th Congress 
(citations are to daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp): On motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 8, page 17670 (295-86) . 

EDWIN B. KENNERLY, 
Editor, Digest of Public General Bills. 


A BILL OF OBLIGATIONS—ADDRESS 
BY DR. NORMAN TOPPING, PRESI- 
DENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
days ago I was privileged to participate 
in the 80th commencement exercises of 
my alma mater, the University of South- 
ern California. The president of the 
University of Southern California, Dr. 
Norman Topping, is a distinguished 
American educator. He addressed the 
several thousand graduates on the occa- 
sion of those ceremonies. He made an 
excellent, eloquent, and very timely pres- 
entation. In his address, Dr. Topping 
said, in part: 

Where are we today? We have come a 
long way since the Age of Enlightenment. 
We have enjoyed great progress toward a 
higher standard of living. But we have not 
come nearly far enough toward a higher 
standard—of living together with our fellow 
man. 

* * * * . 


What we need—what you who are gradu- 
ating can in good measure provide—is a 
restoration of balance to our internal affairs. 
You can give great help in uniting our nearly 
divided Nation, and you may eventually help 
restore a wholly divided world. 

> * . 


Perhaps our Nation's greatest danger is im- 
moderate, inflammatory action by social and 
political extremists. The extremists have 
made the threat of violent division an al- 
most normal hazard of the world environ- 
ment in 1963. 


* * . * > 


In this Nation, we have—in addition to our 
two major political parties and their respon- 
sible leaders—an extreme leftwing and an 
extreme right. 

The radical left says, Make every conces- 
sion to keep the peace,” and the radical right 
demands that we exterminate every enemy— 
real or imagined—before they exterminate us. 


* * * * * 
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What saves us and what has always saved 
us from lunatic courses leading to the to- 
talitarian state is reason. Calm deliberation. 
Moral, social, and political balance. 

* * * * * 

Above all, we have an obligation to act. 
We must not act in haste or upon little 
knowledge and less judgment. But it is our 
solemn obligation to act in timeout of 
full understanding—upon sound judgment— 
and with the transcendent concern that what 
we do will perpetuate unity in the house we 
keep. 


Mr. President, there is a prescription, 
not merely for college and university 
graduates in 1963, but for all Americans. 
We need to apply the rule of reason to 
the problems which plague our Nation, 
precisely as the president of the univer- 
sity urged. 

I am honored to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of this splendid 
address, entitled A Bill of Obligations,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BILL oF OBLIGATIONS 
(By Dr. Norman Topping, president, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University 
of Southern California 80th commence- 

ment, Alumni Park, June 13, 1963) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is always a great 
honor to be asked to serve in any way by 
one’s own university. And it is a very special 
privilege, indeed, to have been asked by our 
board of trustees to share some thoughts 
with you. 

I would like to congratulate each of you 
who, in a few minutes, will become alumni 
of the University of Southern California. 
Your time here has been well spent, I know, 
and you have left a heritage of high scholar- 
ship which we shall be proud to keep. You 
will, I am hopeful, look upon your diploma 
as a permanent welcome to this campus at 
any time. 

I am confident that, in the years ahead, 
the quality of your work will continue to be 
a great compliment to this university and a 
great credit to yourselves. It is within your 
power to be distinguished by a succession of 
achievements. Indeed, it is within your abil- 
ity to give memorable and meaningful serv- 
ice to men everywhere because you possess a 
special key. 

Each of you has a vital key to continuing 
education beyond the academic world. You 
have the knowledge of how to approach 
knowledge. This is the fundamental benefit 
of higher education. It is to be hoped you 
will use this knowledge to your material 
benefit, and certainly it is proper that you 
should. 

Of greatest importance, you are called 
upon to use your education effectively, for 
the social and political development ‘of our 
Nation, perhaps to the benefit of all men: 

In the past, some people have been pre- 
vented from responding to this call by two 
dangerous obstacles. One obstacle is a kind 
of paralyzing despair that no individual 
action can be of any real value. The other 
obstacle is a misplaced confidence in extreme 
and even violent action. 

You must surmount both paralysis and 
extremism with knowledge, with reason, and 
with compassion. 

There are those who find it ae dificult 
to believe that any individual action could 
be effective against the powerful social and 
political currents of this age. There are 
those who find it difficult to believe that 
individual action could benefit one’s com- 
munity, much less the whole of mankind. 
There are those who have no faith in the 
individual. at all. 
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It was during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turles—in what we call the age of enlighten- 
ment—that the individual began to come 
into his own. Men began to believe that 
the individual deserved and could secure 
justice, freedom, and dignity as a human 
being. 

What happened to enlightenment in the 
centuries that have passed? We know it 
was threatened by the rise of dictatorships 
in our century. We know that man’s regard 
for individual human dignity was all but 
smothered by the ovens at Buchenwald. We 
know it is threatened today by the slave 
camps in Siberia. 

Still, man’s respect for individual human 
dignity has not been extinguished. The 
great threat now is that enlightenment will 
flicker its last in the most subtle forms of 
subjugation—subjugation practiced on ma- 
jorities, east of the Iron Curtain—on minor- 
ities, much closer to home. 

And the great question is whether or not 
the educated individual citizen, in our age, 
can bring reason effectively to bear upon 
the destiny of mankind. The answer must 
be given voice by this Nation. The answer 
depends largely upon the determination of 
our educated citizens to accept the increasing 
demands of American citizenship. 

While the Federal Government may be able 
to enforce justice for all and a precarious 
freedom for all—only each citizen, acting 
with knowledge, reason, and compassion, can 
maintain regard for the individual human 
dignity of all his fellow Americans. 

The task of keeping this Nation and the 
world from becoming forever divided—na- 
tion by nation, race by race, atom by 
atom—may seem too vast and remote for 
any but men of superhuman power. The 
task may seem too great because some of 
us fail to regard ourselves as men of even 
normal ability. Scholars tell us we are op- 
pressed by a sense of inadequacy in a massive 
world. Too often, our reaction to this feel- 
ing of oppression has been withdrawal from 
combat from the serious debates which con- 
cern our future. 

We need not be superhuman to discharge 
our responsibilities as citizens. Yet, some of 
us drop out of political organizations in our 
communities. Some of us either avoid the 
voting booth entirely or cast ballots with too 
little study of candidates and issues. 

Others cancel subscriptions to the more 
profound periodicals and concentrate on the 
literature of escape and of escapade. Many 
of us have no opinions, and a few of us want 
none. 

When the world seems beyond our control, 
many of us speed to our retreats in the sub- 
urbs. There at least, we can control our 
television sets and tune quickly away from 
any serious documentary or discussion. Our 
biggest battle is the war we wage against 
crabgrass. 

Indeed, once we start in the direction of 
least resistance, we may as well give up en- 
tirely the heavy burden of individual free- 
dom and clap on the lighter shackles of 
slavery. 

However, you are expected to take a more 
difficult direction toward further knowledge, 
toward further analysis, and toward further 
participation in the life around you. 

In this way, you can help control events 
that may mean a new stride toward world 
understanding. 

You are not called upon for sudden, heroic 
action. Rather, you are asked to take up 
the mundane, lifelong task of heavy house- 
keeping. The house you must keep is the 
ramshackle house of mankind—and, as you 
must well know, the task is heavy with 
responsibility for each man and woman. 

Your credentials for this burdensome oc- 
cupation are your intelligence, your citizen- 
ship, and your education. And what will 
your compensation be? Perhaps it will be 
a full life in the light of reality instead of 
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a half life in the electronic glare of illusion. 
Perhaps it will be an awareness of personal 
worth which comes with purposeful living— 
wealth not easily entered in a passbook. 
Perhaps it will be the reward of a parent 
in 1970, when his child asks, “Why has there 
never been a third world war?” 

For many, it will be enough to know that 
they have been men of their time, and not 
fugitives from it. For each one, it may be 
enough to know that individual action is 
Possible, that you have been capable of it, 
and that individual action is, indeed, our 
Nation's greatest source of strength. 

Perhaps our Nation’s greatest danger is 
immoderate, inflammatory action by social 
and political extremists. The extremists 
have made the threat of violent division 
an almost normal hazard of the world en- 
vironment in 1963. 

In 1858, at the Republican convention 
which had nominated him candidate for 
U.S. Senator, Abraham Lincoln spoke con- 
cerning the danger of division faced by our 
country. In his famous “house divided” 
speech, Mr. Lincoln advised us to act upon 
knowledge and with reason. He said we 
must ask “where we are and whither we 
are tending” if we would “judge what to 
do and how to do it.” 

Where are we today? We have come a 
long way since the age of enlightenment. 
We have enjoyed great progress toward a 
higher standard of living. But we have 
not come nearly far enough toward a higher 
standard—of living together with our 
fellow man. 

Moreover, we are under attack. For at 
least the last 18 years the Western World 
has been under relentless, humiliating at- 
tack. Communist threats strike at our in- 
stitutions. Communist walls rise to block 
our aims and to hide their own. Commu- 
nist mockery publishes our failures and dis- 
torts our successes. 

We are in a state of insecurity without 
precedent in the history of this Nation. 
Some of us are inclined to flail out in any 
direction—if not at our enemies on the 
other side of an iron curtain, then at those 
with whom we should be friends—at those, 
for example, whom. we have dismissed to the 
other side of a color curtain. 

Still further, some of us tend to group 
into extreme political camps. And then to 
fragment again into extreme religious atti- 
tudes. We have moved toward a realm of 
the mind where tolerance has no definition 
and where calm, deliberate thought has no 
application. 

In short, we have come very close to losing 
our balance: our moral and intellectual 
balance. 

Where are we? This Nation is where each 
citizen stands. The question is, Do enough 
of us stand with reason? with moderation? 
with compassion? 

And where are we going? The house of 
this Nation can go nowhere but down unless 
our internal divisions are repaired. Mod- 
eration in social and political action is our 
mightiest bulwark against violent collapse. 

In too much of the world, we see the ex- 
tremists in power. They have not only di- 
vided nations, they have virtually drawn 
and quartered them. We must not permit 
their kind to have power here. 

What we need—what you who are grad- 
uating can in good measure provide—is a 
restoration of balance to our internal af- 
fairs. You can give great help in uniting 
our nearly divided Nation, and you may 
eventually help restore a wholly divided 
world. 

At its best, our democracy is sometimes 
imperfectly understood by many nations. We 
cannot expect others to understand, respect, 
or emulate us, so long as we allow extremists 
to perpetuate disunity. 

Some of the seeming discords within the 
United States are actually the natural, peace- 
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ful, and lawful manifestations of a working 
democracy. Nevertheless, to much of the 
world, a democracy at work is a source of 
utter bewilderment. 

Nations unfamiliar with the great aspects 
of our democracy cannot understand, for 
example, a recent dispute between our State 
Department and some of our citizens in the 
residential area of Chevy Chase, near our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The Department of State wants to build 
@ new embassy in Moscow. The Soviets have 
consented, but they want permission to 
build a new embassy of their own in Chevy 
Chase. The State Department said yes to 
the Soviets. However, the citizens of Chevy 
Chase said no on the basis of zoning regula- 
tions, and began a campaign to ban the 
Russian Embassy. 

Their campaign is legal and has been 
mounted with energy and determination. So 
far, construction in Chevy Chase has been 
blocked. The State Department has been 
somewhat embarrassed. And Soviet intel- 
ligence is struggling to discover whether the 
secret power behind our Federal Government 
might be, after all, the American people. 

In this instance, where individuals of a 
community have acted within the law to 
contest an action of the State Department, 
we have demonstrated two things which are 
vital to our Nation. First, citizens acting re- 
sponsibly, moderately, and within the law 
in their own behalf. Second, the existence 
of rights for these citizens which cannot be 
overruled by Federal whim. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy for 
other nations to see that lawful contest be- 
tween citizens and government is not the 
same thing as mob defiance of the law of the 
and, 

Unfortunately, through all our disputes, 
whether within the United States, or among 
fellow nations of the West, we can be seen 
by others as divided. Indeed, our division 
can be heard in the moderate, unbalanced, 
and corrosive clamor between political ex- 
tremes. 

In this Nation we have, in addition to our 
two major political parties and their re- 
sponsible leaders, an extreme left wing and 
an extreme right. 

The radical left says, Make every con- 
cession to keep the peace,” and the radical 
right demands that we exterminate every 
enemy—real or imagined—before they ex- 
terminate us. 

The radical left advocates what they call 
a dictatorship of the people. The radical 
right would impose a dictatorship of an 
omniscient elite. 

Neither of these ultimate extremes is 
likely to come to power. Among their many 
deficiencies is a total lack of reason and 
compassion. And yet, the likelihood would 
grow if the conservatives and liberals in 
our major parties were to move far from the 
moderate and balanced center. 

At this vital center, calm deliberate 
thought precedes action. Political and 
social remedies are analyzed before they are 
allowed on the market. Poison is not mis- 
taken for penicillin. Mob violence is not 
mistaken for group therapy. 

The moderate man, the analytical man, 
the rational man, is not deceived by labels. 
While he stands for world peace, national 
security, and States rights, he does not 
endorse the Communist sympathizer who 
passes defense information in the name of 
world peace, He does not endorse the 
American Fascist who, in the name of na- 
tional security, declares that all of a certain 
minority are traitors to our Nation. He 
does not endorse the segregationist who, in 
the name of States rights, screams pro- 
fanity at schoolchildren. 

Clearly, the extremists do not have at 
heart the equality and freedom of the in- 
dividual. Therefore, they make no contri- 
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bution to our national purpose or to our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

We must show that we exalt man, the 
individual, but that above man we hold 
man’s law to be supreme. In this regard, 
Lincoln gave us sound advice when he said: 

“There is even now something of ill omen 
among us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country; the 
growing disposition to substitute wild and 
furious passions in lieu of the sober judg- 
ments of courts, 

“As the patriots of seventy-six did to the 
support of the Declaration of Independence, 
so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, 
property, and his sacred honor; let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and to 
tear the charter of his own and his children’s 
liberty.” 

One of the most important things you, as 
individuals, can do is to remember Mr. 
Lincoln's words. Against them, the extrem- 
ists become an ineffectual collection of 
Marxist slogans, yellowed bluebooks, and 
crumpled armbands. 

Real unity is built upon respect for law, 
considered dissension, responsible discussion, 
and the enlightened decision of all citizens. 
Real unity is a balance of all these factors. 

Balance is vital to us throughout our lives. 
As infants, we needed balance to get off our 
knees and walk, and so must we keep bal- 
ance in thought and deed to walk as free- 
men. As children, we could not ride a bi- 
cycle without balance and moderation. We 
could not safely ride too fast or slow, lean too 
far back or forward, veer too sharply right or 
left. We had to look carefully in all direc- 
tions and plot a course that would keep us 
upright and moving forward to our destina- 
tion. 

Just as we learned to use balance to con- 
found the force of gravity, we must learn to 
use intellectual and political balance against 
the grave forces which would have our nation 
on its knees. 

The balance we need requires considerable 
education and maturity. The purpose of 
higher education is to give an intelligent per- 
son the opportunity to read, think, discuss, 
and eventually to develop the tools for 
thinking maturely and analytically about all 
sides of a problem. 

If this kind of thought were not essential, 
how much easier would be the life of the re- 
search scientist. He could throw out his 
electron microscope and his delicate scales 
and recording devices. He would need only 
a crucible and an alchemist’s handbook, 
What discoveries could he not proclaim? 
What conclusions could he not reach? 
And who, in an unthinking world, could dis- 
pute him? 

In a government where moderation is not 
applied, virtually any problem can be solved 
with great speed. In a State which fails to 
be moderate, to give a man his day in court 
or to hold free elections would be considered 
a waste of time. Government by hasty 
decree would replace our present methodical 
system of checks and balances. 

Without moderation, we might not suc- 
ceed in ushering in the millennium, but we 
should certainly be able to reach 1984 ahead 
of schedule. t 

What saves us and what has always saved 
us from lunatic courses leading to the totali- 
tarian state is reason. Calm deliberation. 
Moral, social, and political balance. 

Inherent among the goals of education in 
America are balance and moderation leading 
to central truths and away from the extremes 
of foolishness and falsehood. Inherent, as 
well, is the obligation to act as educated 
Americans, to maintain our rights and those 
of our fellow citizens, 

In a recent address, the President of the 
United States stressed that the educated 
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man has the greatest responsibilities. The 
President emphasized the need for all of us 
to use our education to protect the freedoms 
we enjoy under the Bill of Rights. 

What then, must we do to protect these 
freedoms? 

There is something of surpassing value 
within the ability of each one here. Each of 
us can, as we treasure our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, take upon our conscience a 
bill of obligations. 

The obligations we must keep are these: 
An obligation, under our freedom of speech, 
to have something to say—something mean- 
ingful and worthwhile. 

An obligation, as we assemble, to meet 
peaceably and for good purpose. 

An obligation, as we enjoy security of home 
and person, to respect the security of others. 

An obligation, as we are protected by law, 
to live according to that law. 

An obligation, as we, or our States, use 
powers reserved for us by the Constitution, 
to use our powers with justice and humility. 

Above all, we have an obligation to act. 
We must not act in haste or upon little 
knowledge and less judgment. But it is our 
solemn obligation to act in time, out of full 
understanding, upon sound judgment, and 
with the transcendent concern that what we 
do will perpetuate unity in the house we 
keep. 

It is a matter of reason, a matter of con- 
science, that educated men must do these 
things. This much we can do, and it may 
well be enough, Thank you. 


ABOLITION OF DISCRIMINATION IN 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS IN 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Governor of Kentucky, the Hon- 
orable Bert T. Combs, issued an executive 
order requiring public accommodations 
in Kentucky—that is, businesses and 
professions which have been licensed by 
the State—to be open for the public use 
of all citizens without discrimination. 
The order of the Governor follows a simi- 
lar action taken earlier this year by the 
board of aldermen of the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky. On May 14, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor William Cowger, the board 
of aldermen of the city of Louisville 
adopted an ordinance opening all public 
accommodations to the equal use of all 
citizens, without discrimination. 

I speak my own view and, I believe, 
the view of the majority of the citizens 
of my State when I say that Governor 
Combs deserves commendation for his 
courage and leadership. I believe it is 
always best and in harmony with our 
representative system of government 
that the substantive rights of our people 


be declared by legislative action—wheth- 


er by the Congress, the legislature of a 
State, or the legislative body of a sub- 
division of a State. It would be best if 
the States would use their unquestioned 
legislative power to deal with the great 
issue of civil rights. But in saying this, 
I do not derogate the objectives of the 
Governor of Kentucky. 

This action has a certain interest to 
me in relation to some of the issues which 
face the Congress. Various committees 
of Congress now have before them civil 
rights proposals made by the President 
of the United States. One proposal deals 
with public accommodations. The Pres- 
ident’s proposal with respect to public 
accommodations is based upon the com- 
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merce clause of the Constitution. I 
think this approach is constitutional, but 
I do not think it is the best one. If it 
were adopted it would confirm a kind of 
inequality—inequality between citizens 
who desire to use public accommoda- 
tions, because some would be prohibited 
from using some public accommodations, 
although permitted to use others; in- 
equality between businesses, inasmuch as 
some would be declared to be open to all 
citizens, while others, by action of the 
Congress, would be exempted. In my 
judgment, such inequalities would pro- 
voke litigation and trouble, But the chief 
point I wish to make is that the com- 
merce clause” is unworthy of the issues 
involved. If there is a right of all citi- 
zens to use equally public accommoda- 
tions, it is a constitutional right, and it 
cannot be diminished by act of the Con- 
gress. It should not be based upon the 
economic and business aspects of the 
commerce clause, or upon the argument 
that segregation is a burden upon com- 
merce. If it is a right, and I believe so, 
it is a legal right, a constitutional right, 
a human right, and a right of dignity 
which grows out of the 14th amendment. 

Six weeks ago, the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and I submitted 
a public accommodations bill, and a simi- 
lar proposal introduced by Congressman 
Linpsay and others is before the House 
of Representatives. Our bill applies to 
all business and facilities licensed by the 
State or its subdivisions, and held out 
for public use. It does not apply to the 
professions, because they do not hold 
themselves out to the public generally. 
But our bill does apply to businesses and 
facilities, and it is based on the 14th 
amendment. 

I believe it clear that Governor Combs 
based his action upon the 14th amend- 
ment, and upon the authority of the 
States to deal with the subject under 
their licensing power. The States, in li- 
censing businesses, exercise the police 
power of the States. In so acting, these 
businesses become affected with a State 
interest, and in my judgment, fall within 
the comprehension of a statement in one 
of the recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States—that the 
Congress, as well as the States, can act 
with respect to public accommodations, 
when they are affected with a State in- 
terest. 

I believe the action of the Governor of 
Kentucky has great importance in con- 
nection with the debate which soon will 
commence in the U.S. Congress. 

I am very proud of the continued ac- 
tion by my State—action which began 
several years ago in our schools, after the 
Brown decision, and even before—action 
which has been continued without parti- 
sanship first in the city of Louisville un- 
der a Republican administration, and 
now by the Democratic Governor of 
Kentucky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a very complete 
article published today in the New York 
Times, respecting this matter and one on 
Governor Combs, entitled “Unorthodox 
Kentuckian.” Of course, I have always 
thought that most Kentuckians were un- 
orthodox. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNORTHODOX KENTUCKIAN: Bert THOMAS 
COMBS 


The Governor of Kentucky was once in- 
troduced to a political rally as “the first 
Baptist Governor of our State in 100 years.” 
From the rear of the audience, a man 
shouted, “And if he doesn’t do a little bet- 
ter, he'll be the last one for 100 years.” No- 
body on the staff of Gov. Bert Thomas 
Combs remembers the incident. But the 
Governor tells the story with delight as he 
roams the State, meeting people and listen- 
ing for ideas. 

That he issued an executive order yester- 
day banning discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation is no surprise to those 
who know Mr. Combs. He has often said 
that segregation is coming to an end, and 
that those who fight it are only spreading 
bitterness. 

Despite a fondness for stories, most of 
them self-deprecating, Mr. Combs is no 
orthodox politician, at least not in a State 
that has produced A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 
Alben W. Barkley and Earle C. Clements. 

His opponents call him a “captive” of more 
experienced professionals, 

He is also sometimes accused within his 
party of having backed away from support- 
ing John F. Kennedy for President and the 
Kennedy administration. In Kentucky, 
where politicians say pockets of religious in- 
tolerance remain, Richard M. Nixon outpolled 
Mr. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, in 1960. 

Mr. Combs made his first bid for public 
office in 1955, seeking the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination against Mr. Chandler, 
former Governor, who was a national figure. 

“Bert had been on the State Court of Ap- 
peals, Kentucky’s supreme court,” a friend 
said recently. He campaigned like a judge 
responsibly, methodically and unsuccess- 
fully.” 

Four years later Mr. Combs ran again, de- 
feating a Chandler protege, 203,802 to 177,- 
191. He then easily beat the Republican 
nominee. 

In his successful campaign Mr. Combs was 
considerably more caustic about Mr. Chan- 
dler. As a result, when Mr. Chandler at- 
tempted a comeback last spring, he centered 
his attack on Governor Combs. He particu- 
larly gibed at a $50,000 floral clock planted 
on the Capitol lawn. 

Because Kentucky law forbids a second 
successive term, Governor Combs backed his 
protege for the post, Edward T. Breathitt, 
Jr., 38-year-old former legislator. 

Mr. Breathitt defeated Mr. Chandler in the 
primary. Mr. Combs, pleased, commented in 
an afterthought that the floral clock was 
paying for itself as a tourist attraction. 

The Governor was born August 13, 1911, in 
Clay County, in the heart of Kentucky's 
mountains. 

He's almost the perfect man to deal with 
the racial situation in this State,” a friend 
said. “In his home area, around Manchester, 
there’s just no problem. He brought no bias 
or emotion to his deliberations on the issue.” 

Mr. Combs quit school in 1931 to work as 
a clerk in the State highway department. 
Two years later he entered the University of 
Kentucky and worked his way through law 
school, graduating second in his class. 

He joined the Army in 1942 as a private 
and was discharged as a captain 4 years later. 

Returning to civilian life, he became city 
attorney in Prestonburg in 1950 and the Ken- 
tucky equivalent of district attorney soon 
afterward. = 

A restless man who enjoys traveling, the 
Governor likes to take along his staff in visits 
to small towns around the State. In Cal- 
houn or West Liberty, he would open an office 
for a day, listening to anyone’s complaint. 
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With retirement from office facing him 
next December 9, Mr. Combs has indicated he 
will not accept another judgeship. “I'm 
going to sit back and give a lot of free advice 
to all of those who have been so generous 
with advice to me over the past 4 years,” he 
has said. 

Mr. Combs and his wife, the former Mabel 
Hall, have two children, Lois Ann, 19, and 
Thomas, 17. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “Ken- 
tucky Forbids Bias in Businesses.” This 
article was also published today in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Kentucky Forpips Bras IN BUSINESSES— 
GOVERNOR’S ORDER AFFECTS ALL LICENSED 
Acriviries—He Props SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


FRANKFORT, Kr., June 26—Gov. Bert T. 
Combs signed an executive order today for- 
bidding racial discrimination in all busi- 
nesses licensed by the State. 

The order, which went into effect imme- 
diately, covers such businesses as taverns, 
restaurants, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
funeral homes, and real estate concerns. 

The Governor warned that school districts 
which need accreditation by the State de- 
partment of education, would be in danger of 
losing State and Federal funds if they did 
not integrate. 

His order directed those State agencies em- 
powered to license businesses to prepare re- 
ports within 60 days on how they planned to 
enforce the order. 

Mr. Combs suggested that enforcement 
could be patterned after the procedures of the 
State alcoholic beverage control board. 


COULD LOOSE LICENSE 


After an illegal act has been charged, the 
board cites a licensee and orders him to ap- 
pear for a hearing to show cause why he 
should not have his license suspended or 
revoked. 

Hence, the Governor noted, “the penalty 
under this executive order also would go to a 
man’s pocketbook.” 

Mr. Combs acted as a special session of the 
general assembly, the legislature, met here. 
Civil rights groups and Mayor William O. 
Cowger, of Louisville, had urged the Governor 
to broaden the special session to include con- 
sideration of a State antidiscrimination law. 

The session had been called to provide 
State aid for four eastern Kentucky hospi- 
tals owned and operated by the United Mine 
Workers of America. The union plans to 
close the hospitals this summer because of 
economic reasons. 

Governor Combs said he had declined to 
place a civil rights bill before the legisla- 
tors because many had come unprepared to 
consider such legislation. 

In addition, he said, “it is my judgment, 
based on contacts with key members of the 
legislature, that an effective bill could not be 
passed at this extraordinary session.” 

He asserted that an order “will be much 
more effective than filing a citation with the 
local court,” as a State law would require. 

“While Kentucky has made great strides, 
both for voluntary and legislative action, 
additional action is needed to make it pos- 
sible for all Kentuckians to become first- 
class citizens,” he declared. 

He said a civil rights bill would come be- 
fore the legislature, but did not specify when. 

In his order the Democratic Governor de- 
clared that discrimination “in places of pub- 
lic accommodation is unfair, unjust, and in- 
consistent with the public policy of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

The order stressed that the Governor “is 
charged with an obligation and duty to assure 
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that (State) laws are thoroughly adminis- 
tered without discrimination.” 

Mr. Comb’s 4-year term expires in Decem- 
ber. He is prohibited by statute from suc- 
ceeding himself. Edward T. Breathitt, Dem- 
ocratic nominee in the gubernatorial election 
next fall is supported by the Combs admin- 
istration. 

The order was considered broad by some 
civil rights leaders. Several said they would 
investigate the possibility that the order 
could include discriminatory practices in pri- 
vate employment. 

This was the second move in 2 months to 
end racial discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. 

The first occurred in May, when the Louis- 
ville Board of Aldermen passed an antidis- 
crimination ordinance, to go into effect with- 
in 90 days. 

The Louisville ordinance and the execu- 
tive order came without the pressure of 
demorstrations by Negro groups. In some 
cases, however, civil rights leaders were 
hard pressed to contain their followers. 

Feelings in the State were intensified by 
the demonstrations in Montgomery, Ala., 
and Jackson, Miss. Negro leaders in Louis- 
ville, however, cited their record of having 
achieved desegregation in that city and the 
State by quiet persuasion. 

The Louisville school system desegregated 
in 1956 without the necessity of court action. 
In the last 8 years there has been progress 
in desegregating parks, swimming pools, 
hotels, restaurants, and theaters. 

In 1960 Governor Combs pushed through 
a law forbidding discrimination in the 
State’s merit system for employees. He also 
succeeded in having legislation passed to 
create a State human rights commission. 

Earlier this year, he signed an order for- 
bidding discrimination in employment by 
State contractors and subcontractors. 

Of the State’s 3,100,000 population about 
one-eighth are Negroes. The Negro leader- 
ship is centered in Louisville. Mostly it is 
educated and dedicated to moral and po- 
litical persuasion to achieve its goals. 


CONFERRED IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, June 26-—Governor Combs 
consulted with Burke Marshall, the Justice 
Department's civil rights chief, before is- 
suing his executive order. 

Mr. Marshall encouraged him to go ahead 
with it. 

About 30 States and several localities have 
laws against discrimination by hotels, res- 
taurants, and other places of public accom- 
modation. Only Indiana previously had 
acted by executive order. 

How effective the executive technique will 
be compared with legislation remains to be 
seen. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed the supple- 
mental appropriations to the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. During the debate, 
there was concern expressed by some of 
my colleagues as to the value of the 
program. 

While it was not part of the discussion 
yesterday, a very important aspect of the 
Area Redevelopment Act is the retraining 
program. Today I want to emphasize 
the great benefit the training program 
has given to those who have participated 
init. There is a need for skilled workers 
and this act helps answer that need at a 
very low cost per trainee. 

I received many letters from people 
who completed the initial classes set up 
in my home State and, almost without 
exception, the 8-week training program 
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enabled these people to get a job where 
previously they could not. As I read 
through the letters I was deeply im- 
pressed by the change these short courses 
had wrought in their lives. 

The excerpts from these letters do not 
begin to reflect the depth of feeling and 
gratitude which the full letter would, but 
will give some indication of the training 
course’s undoubted success from the 
standpoint of giving these citizens a new 
hope in life as well as from the stand- 
point of upgrading our labor force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpts from the letters 
be incorporated at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1. Nurses aid: “I have thought many 
times (how) lucky I was to take the train- 
ing. I am still at the Silver Bow General 
(Hospital) .” 

2. Lumber grader (had been unemployed 
14 weeks) (age 28): “I finished the school 
on a Friday and started work for Diehl Lum- 
ber Co. at Plains, Mont., on the next Mon- 
day. It has given me and my family the 
opportunity to better our income and stand- 
ard of living.” 

3. Nurses aid: “As of the result of it (the 
8-week training program to become a nurses 
aid) I have been very successful in main- 
taining a job and security. 

“Your program is just wonderful. Thanks 

ain 


“It’s wonderful to be able to see (the pa- 
tients) get well and know I was of some 
help.” 

4. Ward attendant (unemployed 2 years) 
(age 38): “The ARA program helped me a 
great deal insofar as the fleld that I am in 
now, it gave me a lot more confidence in 
myself. 

“Regardless of what type of work goes into 
on an ARA program, if the instructors and 
supervisors are as good as the ones we had 
and the students take their training seri- 
ously they can't help but come out on top.” 

5. Motor analyst (unemployed 20 weeks) 
(age 19): “(The course) has enabled me to 
find a steady paying educational job as a 
motor analyst. 

“I feel through rewarding experience that 
this good work should be continued assisting 
people that wish to find work but are unable 
to through lack of knowledge and training.” 

6. Service station attendant (unemployed 
26 weeks) (age 32): “I am sure very thank- 
ful that I took this training, for it has helped 
me very much. 

“It has help me to maintain a better job.” 

7. Motor analyst. (unemployed 18 weeks) 
(age 32): “This course has helped me to such 
an extent I cannot express my gratitude. I 
have gone into business for myself just be- 
cause of this schooling.” 

8. Nurses aid: “Since completing the 
nurses aid course, I have been employed 
continuously. 

“(I) am truly grateful for the opportunity 
afforded me through this training course.” 

9. Ward attendant (unemployed 5 weeks) 
(age 60): “(The ARA training) has ad- 
vanced me in many ways. 

“I know we got the best (training) be- 
cause, I know, it shows up in the ward.” 

10. Ward attendant (unemployed 10 
months) (age 20): “If not for the classes 
of ARA it would not have been possible for 
me to work at the State hospital. My hus- 
band and I were out of work and no pros- 
pects of a job but now we are both working.” 

11, Welder: “I have had work most always 
since leaving the school other than a short 
time between jobs due to a layoff.” 
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12. Engineering aid: “I am still employed 
as an engineering aid due to the training I 
received in the training course that I was 
fortunate enough to take in Butte last year.” 

13. Lumber er (unemployed over 1 
year) (age 48): “I think this course is espe- 
cially valuable to people in my age group.” 

14. Nurses aid: “I have been successfully 
employed since completing the course. I 
sincerely believe that training of this kind 
would be beneficial to others.” 

15. Engineering aid: “The program made 
it possible for me to acquire employment in 
order to secure the finances so college could 
be completed. I truly hope that the program 
can and will be continued and will continue 
to offer programs to our youth to fit them 
into America’s progression.” 

16. Stenographer (unemployed 26 weeks) 
(age 44): “Thank you seems to be such an 
inadequate word for the good the area re- 
development stenographer course did for all 
of the girls including myself, but (I) will say 
thank you all very much for the wonderful 
opportunity.” 

17. Lumber grader (unemployed 50 weeks) 
(age 52): “I have been employed as a lumber 
grader by the Northern Timber Co. of Deer 
Lodge since June 6, 1962 (11 days after com- 
pleting course)“ 

18. Ward attendants, husband (unem- 
ployed 21 weeks) (age 43), wife (unemployed 
47 weeks) (age 41): “Happiest day of my life 
reporting to Montana State Hospital know- 
ing that along with my husband to join in on 
this venture of a new jobs ahead for both of 
us. My husband's and my employment is 
working out 100 percent here. We started 
out at $230 per month. 

“This ARA class and course gave both my- 
self and my husband confidence in knowing 
we had been taught the essentials in 
nursing.” 

19. Engineering aid: “I would not have 
been hired for this type of work without the 
training that I had received.” 

20. Rodman (unemployed 26 weeks) (age 
19): “After completing the ARA training 
course I have been employed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. This schooling has done 
wonders for me as far as job opportunities 
go and for steady employment.” 

21. Stenographer (unemployed over 52 
weeks) (age 40): “I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate the opportunity. 

“I am employed at present with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture.” 

22. Engineering aid: The training I re- 
ceived from the ARA has been the direct 
cause of my being employed. Through tak- 
ing the course I’m working today.” 


TOWN OF MILLBURY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to bring to the attention of 
the Senate that the town of Millbury, 
Mass., is officially celebrating its 150th 
anniversary this week with an outstand- 
ing program of events to honor the fine 
accomplishments of the citizens of Mill- 
bury during the past century and one- 
half. 

On June 11, 1813, the town of Mill- 
bury was incorporated by a bill approved 
by the General Court of Massachusetts 
and signed by Caleb Strong, the 10th 
Governor of the Commonwealth. At 
that time the inhabitants of Millbury 
numbered about 500. Many of these 
people were engaged directly in textile 
manufacturing established along the 
Blackstone River. The opening of the 
Blackstone Canal in 1828 gave an added 
impetus to the textile industries. When 
the canal closed in 1848, the Providence 
& Worcester Railroad provided the major 
transportation facilities maintaining the 
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town’s progress. Spinning of woolen 
yarns, weaving, wool scouring, and the 
manufacture of textile machinery con- 
tinue in Millbury’s present economy. 

Today Millbury is primarily an in- 
dustrial and residential community of- 
fering steady employment for many of 
its 10,000 residents. Manufacturing with 
67.8 percent of the total employed popu- 
lation is the largest source of employ- 
ment. Second in importance is the 
wholesale and retail trade. In addition, 
many of the townspeople are employed 
in the nearby city of Worcester. 

Millbury proudly boasts many firsts. 
In the early days of the Revolutionary 
War, the Province of Millbury erected 
the only powder mill in the area. The 
first papermill in central Massachusetts 
was established there, and the first 
scythes made in the country were manu- 
factured in Millbury. 

Among Millbury’s famed citizens is 
Thomas Blanchard who perfected the 
calm motion principle and invented the 
eccentric lathe for turning irregular 
forms. Dr. Leonard Gale, who assisted 
Samuel B. Morse in perfecting the tele- 
graph, is another of Millbury’s outstand- 
ing residents. 

President William Howard Taft spent 
part of his boyhood in Millbury and at- 
tended the public schools there. In 1913, 
Taft attended Millbury’s centennial cele- 
bration, and he was a guest speaker at 
the centennial banquet. 

Millbury is a progressive community 
with a history of which not only its resi- 
dents but also the country can be proud. 
The accomplishments of the people of 
Millbury are the results of the sort of 
civic spirit, initiative, and leadership 
which characterize these United States, 
On this, their 150th anniversary, I salute 
the residents, past and present, of the 
town of Millbury. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT AND SHARE 
ACCOUNT INSURANCE ACT 


Mr.ROBERTSON. Yesterday I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1799, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. At that time 
I obtained unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the transmittal letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in order 
to inform the Senate and other interested 
persons of the nature of the bill. 

I have now had many requests for 
copies of the section-by-section analysis 
of the bill which was sent to the Senate 
along with Secretary Dillon’s letter and 
I, therefore, request unanimous consent 
to insert this section-by-section analysis 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL DEPOSIT AND SHARE ACCOUNT 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1963 
Section 1 would entitle the bill the “Fed- 

eral Deposit and Share Account Insurance 

Act of 1963.” 

COVERAGE OF INSURANCE 

Sections 2 and 3 would increase from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 the maximum amounts of in- 
surance coverage per deposit or share ac- 
count provided by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
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Section 2 also provides that in the case of 
a bank closing prior to September 21, 1950, 
the maximum amount of the insured deposit 
of any depositor shall be $5,000, and in the 
case of a bank closing on or after September 
21, 1950, and prior to the effective date of 
this bill, the maximum amount of the in- 
sured deposit of any depositor shall be $10,- 
000. 
Section 3 provides that the higher coverage 
for Federal Savings and Loan insurance shall 
not be applicable to certain claims arising 
from default prior to the effective date of 
this bill. 


INTEREST AND DIVIDEND RATES 


Sections 4 and 5 would change from a 
mandatory to a standby basis the authority of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to limit the rates of interest 
that may be paid by member banks on time 
and savings deposits and the authority of 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to limit the rates of 
interest or dividends which may be paid by 
insured nonmember banks (including in- 
sured mutual savings banks) on time and 
savings deposits. The authority could be 
invoked (1) if required by general credit 
conditions or to prevent competitive prac- 
tices that would endanger the safety and 
solvency of such banks, and (2) when con- 
sistent with policies to promote economic 
stability and maximum employment, in a 
manner calculated to foster free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare. Such 
sections further provide for the exercise by 
the Board of Governors of its limiting au- 
thority after consultation with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the exercise by 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation of its limiting au- 
thority after consultation with the Federal 
Reserve Board and Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. However, foreign official deposits, 
which presently are exempted from limita- 
tion until 1965, would not be subject to this 
standby authority until expiration of this 
existing exemption. Any limitations on in- 
terest rates established under these sections 
could differ for different classes of deposits 
or banks on various bases, including the lo- 
cation of the depositors. 

Section 6 would grant standby authority 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, after 
consultation with the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion to limit the rates of interest or dividends 
which may be paid by members of any Fed- 
eral home loan bank (other than those in- 
sured by the Federal t Insurance 
Corporation), and by institutions the ac- 
counts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
The criteria for invoking such authority 
would be the same as for the Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. There is no existing statutory 
authority in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to limit the rates of such interest or 
dividends. 


LIQUIDITY REQUIREMENTS 

Section 7 would revise and improve the 
present liquidity requirement for institutions 
which are members of a Federal home loan 
bank or the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The present general liquidity 
requirement of 4 to 8 percent in cash and 
obligations of the United States of a mem- 
ber’s obligations on withdrawable accounts 
would be replaced by a general uHquidity re- 
quirement of not less than 4 percent nor more 
than 10 percent of a member's obligations 
on withdrawable accounts and borrowings. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is also 
accorded clearer and broader authority to 
specify the proportion of cash and the type 
and maturity of obligations eligible for meet- 
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ing the general requirement. The account- 
ing and enforcement provisions are improved 
and made more explicit. 

In addition, the Board is authorized to 
impose a special liquidity requirement on an 
institution or group of institutions if, in the 
Board's opinion, the asset composition or 
quality, the structure of the liabilities, or the 
ratio of its nonwithdrawable capital, surplus 
and reserves to withdrawable accounts of the 
institution or institutions, requires a further 
limitation of risk to protect the safety and 
soundness of the institution or institutions. 
The total of the general and special liquidity 
requirements could not exceed 15 percent of 
withdrawable accounts and borrowings. 
Thus, the Board would be provided with ex- 
plicit supplementary powers of a kind that 
have, in practice, long been exercised in the 
banking industry on the basis of established 
tradition and supervisory authority. 

The provisions of section 7 would continue 
the present authority provided by section 
5A to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
over mutual savings banks which become 
members of a Federal home loan bank. 
Similarly, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, for those mutual savings banks 
insured by it, would continue to be the 
primary authority in the examination, su- 
pervision, or regulation of any such bank, 
and nothing in this bill is intended to affect 
or alter that situation. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS OF FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANKS 


Section 8 would amend the present law 
relating to the reserves and dividends of each 
Federal home loan bank so as to limit divi- 
dends to not more than 6 percent per annum 
on paid-in capital. It is the intent of this 
section that the excess net earnings of a 
Federal home loan bank, after its reserves 
have reached 100 percent of paid-in capi- 
tal and all allocations and chargeoffs re- 
quired by the Board have been provided for 
and all dividend claims have been fully met, 
should be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Section 9 would extend the statutory non- 
criminal conflict of interest and related re- 
straints now applicable to member banks, 
and as strengthened by section 10, to insured 
nonmember banks, subject to supervision 
and regulation by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. (Conflict-of-interest 
restraints for insured nonmember banks are 
now effectuated by administrative action of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.) 
The statutory restraints provided pertain to 
specified transactions between insured non- 
member banks and their directors, officers, 
employees, attorneys, or affiliates, including 
the purchase or sale of securities or other 
property, loans or extensions of credit and 
investments, and preclude, except in limited 
classes of cases allowed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, certain per- 
sons primarily engaged in the sale or dis- 
tribution of securities from serving at the 
same time as officers, directors, or employees 
of such banks. In addition to the specific 
statutory prohibitions, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation would also be au- 
thorized to establish rules and regulations 
at their discretion to assure that directors 
and officers do not participate in transac- 
tions that would result in a conflict of their 
personal interest with those of the bank 
they serve. Such section, however, would 
permit a nonmember insured bank to extend 
credit to any executive officer thereof in an 
amount not exceeding $5,000, or, in the case 
of a first m loan on a home owned 
and occupied or to be owned and occupied 
by such officer, in such amount as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation may pre- 
scribe, provided that the terms of any such 
loan are not more favorable than those ex- 
tended to other borrowers. 
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Section 9(c) of the bill adds a new sec- 
tion 20 to the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
dealing with transactions with affiliates. 
The term “affiliate,” with respect to any 
insured State nonmember bank, is defined 
so as to include any organization that would 
be an affiliate or holding company affiliate 
of such bank under section 2 of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1938, even though such bank is 
not a member bank to which the definition 
in the Banking Act of 1933 is limited. 

Section 10 would strengthen the non- 
criminal conflict of interest restraints with 
respect to transactions between national and 
State member banks and their directors, of- 
ficers, and affiliates subject to supervision 
and regulation by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Reserve Board, 
respectively, principally by adding a para- 
graph permitting the relevant supervisory 
authority to establish rules and regulations 
supplementing specific present statutory 
prohibitions, at their discretion, in conflict 
of interest situations. Limitations on loans 
by member banks to their affiliates would 
be tightened in certain respects and for this 
purpose the definition of affiliates would be 
broadened. (Similar limitations would be 
made applicable to nonmember insured 
banks under provisions of sec. 9.) Such 
section, however, would increase from $2,500 
to $5,000 the amount of credit that could 
be extended by a memter bank to any ex- 
ecutive officer and permit a first mortgage 
loan from a member bank to any executive 
officer on a home owned and occupied or to 
be owned and occupied by such officer in 
such amount as may be determined by 
regulation, provided that the terms of such 
loan are not more favorable than those 
extended to other borrowers. 

Section 1 also provides exemptions with 
respect to limitations on investments that 
member banks may make in their affiliates. 
(Sec. 9 would provide like exemptions for 
insured State nonmember banks). 

Section 11 would provide for noncriminal 
conflict of interest restraints with respect 
to transactions between institutions which 
are members of any Federal Home Loan Bank 
(other than those insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation) or institu- 
tions the accounts of which are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and officers, directors, employees, 
or attorneys of such institutions. Prohib- 
ited transactions would include the mak- 
ing or purchase of any loans, and the pur- 
chase or sale of securities or other property, 
between the institution and any such party, 
or any partnership or trust in which they 
have any interest, or any corporation in 
which any such party owns, controls, or 
holds with power to vote more than 15 per- 
cent of the outstanding voting securities, 
or in which all such parties own, control, 
or hold with power to vote more than 25 per- 
cent of the outstanding voting securities. 
An institution would be permitted to make 
loans on the security of a first lien on a 
home owned and occupied by a director, of- 
ficer, employee, or attorney of the institu- 
tion, in such amount as may be permitted 
by regulation of the Board, and to make 
other loans of a type that it may lawfully 
make to any such party, in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $5,000, provided that 
the terms of any such loans are not more 
favorable than those extended to other bor- 
rowers. 

Section 11 would incorporate into law 
applying to the above member and insured 
associations much of the substance of cur- 
rent conflict-of-interest: regulations goy- 
erning Federal savings and loan associations, 
and it is also roughly analogous to the non- 
criminal conflict-of-interest provisions which 
sections 9 and 10 would extend to member 
and nonmember banks. In addition to the 
restraints specified in this section, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board is extended the 
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right to establish rules and regulations to 
assure that directors and officers do not par- 
ticipate in transactions that would result 
in a conflict of their own personal interests 
with those of the institution which they 
serve. (The statement in subsec. (e) of 
sec. 11 that directors and officers occupy 
a fiduciary relationship to the institution of 
which they are directors or officers, and to 
its shareholders and stockholders, is de- 
claratory of a common law principle which 
has been upheld by the courts.) 

Section 12 would extend to examiners ap- 
pointed by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board the same requirements, responsibili- 
ties, and penalties as are applicable to 
examiners under the National Bank Act and 
the Federal Reserve Act. Subject to such 
limitations as the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board may prescribe, they would have in 
the exercise of their functions the same 
powers and privileges as are vested by law 
in such examiners. 

Section 13 would make certain criminal 
provisions relating to conflict of interest now 
applicable to insured banks also applicable 
to officers, directors or employees of insti- 
tutions which are members of any Federal 
Home Loan Bank or the accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation and to examiners 
appointed by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. This section would permit public 
examiners to obtain home loans from insured 
institutions which they may examine. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 14 would provide for the act to 
take effect on January 1, 1964. 


PUTTING CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLAT- 
ING MANEUVERING IN PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
June 26, 1963, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star there is a column by Rich- 
ard Wilson which I feel sets in true per- 
spective the coming great debate on 
the civil rights issue. Richard Wilson 
has cut through the mass of verbiage 
which has been written about enactment 
of civil rights legislation, and pinpointed 
most effectively the fact that if Demo- 
crats want to take credit publicly for 
civil rights legislation then they must 
also assume responsibility for any defec- 
tions from their ranks which might de- 
feat their objectives. 

I commend to my colleagues this ar- 
ticle since it certainly sets the record 
straight on this politically explosive 
issue. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

PUTTING RIGHTS PROGRAM THROUGH—DEMO- 
CRATS REMINDED THEY Have VOTES AND 
Can't BLAME GOP IF BILL STALLS 

(By Richard Wilson) 

It is little noted, but the Democratic 
majority in the U.S. Senate is exactly the 
number needed to force a vote on the Pres- 
ident’s new civil rights program. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senate can break 
a filibuster. The Democrats have 67 votes 
and the Republicans 33. Yet it will be 
charged, in fact it is already intimidated, 
that Republicans will be responsible if Con- 
gress fails to pass a new civil rights law. 


This is the reason Republican leaders have 


conferred with President Kennedy on a bi- 
partisan approach with their fingers crossed. 
However sincere the President’s motives, Re- 
publicans in the Senate will not be spared 
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fails of $ 

Yet the reason why such legislation can- 
not be passed lies in the simple fact that 
the Kennedy administration has no control 
of the overwhelming Democratic majorities 
in the Senate and House. 

The Democratic majority is like Barnum 
and Bailey's menagerie, a big tent housing 
carefully caged animals which would eat 
each other in the jungle. The Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders say they cannot break a fili- 
buster and pass the President’s program 
without 20 to 25 Republican votes. There- 
fore, the Republicans are to blame if they 
don’t vote to a man for the President's pro- 
gram. 

Democratic leaders could well afford to 
blush while making such a confession of 
the ineffectuality of their powers of leader- 
ship. Nor is their ineffectuality confined 
to civil rights. They cannot claim that only 
on the racial issue are the fierce conflicts 
within the Democratic Party exposed. The 
flagrant schism is equally evident on social, 
economic, and labor legislation. 

Whatever the President's popularity in this 
and other countries, his prestige in the Con- 
gress of the United States is at low ebb. 
According to old hands in Congress, the re- 
sentment against the President of the United 
States has no parallel except possibly the 
revolt against Franklin D. Roosevelt when he 
sought to pack the Supreme Court with new 
appointees. Roosevelt lost his hold on Con- 
gress then, though he continued to enjoy 
a public adulation which Mr. Kennedy has 
never had in anywhere near the same degree. 

The congressional discontent with Mr. 
Kennedy is not confined to the Southern 
Democrats, nor the Republicans. The liber- 
als are dissatisfied with what they consider 
to be half measures. Even some.of the mod- 
erates think Mr. Kennedy has helped to cre- 
ate, by unfulfillable promises and bravura 
statements, the conditions for racial demon- 


mendacious attack if civil rights legislation 
passage. 


‘strations of a dangerous character. When 


faced by this dangerous condition, the Ken- 
nedy tone quickly changes. Equality will 
have to come slow and not by legislation 
alone. 

It is in this atmosphere that the President 
has proposed his program to hasten the 
inevitable advance of Negroes toward higher 
levels of equality. And it is a shame that 
this question cannot be considered apart 
from its political aspects. 

But those political aspects exist and it is 
truly amazing that Negro leaders do not 
recognize them. Negroes made their greatest 
advances since their emancipation in a Re- 
publican administration. Whatever Negro 
leaders may think today, no civil rights legis- 
lation was recommended to Congress by 
Roosevelt and none was enacted. Harry Tru- 
man was the first President to offer a com- 
prehensive program. It was not enacted. 
President Eisenhower offered a program in 
1956 and it was enacted in major part. 


Again in 1960 on President Eisenhower's ini- 


tiative civil rights legislation was enacted. 
In spite of the urgent promises of the 
Democratic platform of 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
delayed for more than 2 years offering any 
kind of general civil rights legislation, and 
he does so now under the pressure of mount- 
ing racial demonstration, and with sentiment 


. built up in Congress against him. 


These are the facts. Now it is to be seen 
whether President Kennedy, with two-thirds 
of Congress under Democratic control, can 
do as much as did President Eisenhower, 
whose party did not have control of Congress. 

And if Mr. Kennedy cannot win, then let 
the blame go where it ought to. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING, S. 1682 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the sched- 
ule for publication of facts determined 
by the U.S. Public Health survey on the 
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effects of cigarette smoking has now 
been set for the end of this year. The 
committee making the survey will not 
start drafting recommendations for 
action until after the factual section of 
the survey is made public. This means 
it will probably be a year, at least, before 
any specific legislative recommendations 
come to the Congress from the executive 
branch of the Government for action on 
the health aspects of smoking. 

Meanwhile, the growing number of 
articles about the harmful effects of to- 
bacco, and particularly cigarette smok- 
ing, indicate the growing concern of the 
American public with this problem. The 
fact that a password contestant on a 
national TV program immediately said 
“cancer” when asked what word she as- 
sociated with “cigarettes” was most 
revealing. 

I ask unanimous consent that a Time 
magazine article of June 28, detailing 
this incident, and discussing the ciga- 
rette problem, be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOBACCO: TROUBLE Is THE WORD 

In a nationally televised game called 
Password one night last week, a contestant 
stared her partner in the eye and asked him 
for the word that people most logically as- 
sociate with cigarette. Without hesita- 
tion, the partner blurted “Cancer.” The 
audience roared with laughter and applause, 
and the master of ceremonies gulped, as if 
seeing all the leaders of the $8 billlon- a- 
year US. tobacco industry frowning collec- 
tively at him. The health issue has caused 
the tobacco industry to slide from peaks 
that it may never reach again. 

Though sales reached records last year, 
per capita smoking of cigarettes in the Unit- 
ed States declined for the first time since 
1954, Profit margins dropped for every major 
U.S. tobacco company except Philip Morris, 
and cigarette company stocks are still far 
below the highs set before last year’s market 
crash. The industry finds itself under harsh 
fire from doctors, teachers, parents, and leg- 
islators. The U.S. Air Force has stopped 
distributing cigarettes in lunch packs to 
flight crews. US. Surgeon General Luther 
L. Terry is preparing to release a definitive 
smoking-and-health report that tobacco men 
fear will be widely damaging to them. 

NO LONGER CHICKEN 

The industry's big export markets have 
already been crimped by newly imposed re- 
strictions on tobacco advertising in Europe. 
Last week, following an example set on Brit- 
ish TV, two Canadian cigarettemakers agreed 
not to advertise on Canadian TV until 9 
p.m., when children are presumably safely 
abed. After many U.S. universities banned 
cigarette ads from campus publications at 
the urging of the American Cancer Society, 
five major cigarette companies last week an- 
nounced that they will discontinue all 
campus advertising and promotion, 

What worries tobacco men most is the in- 
creasing difficulty, in the face of such pres- 
sure, of attracting the young smokers on 
whom their future depends. Though half of 
U.S. adults and 44 percent of all high school 
seniors are said to be regular smokers, a 
teenager no longer need feel chicken or prim 
for not smoking. The Cancer Society claims 
marked success from its stepped-up show- 
ings of cigarette-warning films in schools, 
and youngsters who quit find themselves in 
good company. Among adult quitters: Le- 
Roy Collins, who almost lost his job as pres- 
ident of the National Association of Broad- 
casters when he expressed disapproval of 
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cigarette ads pitched to youngsters, and 
President James M. Hester, of New York 
University, who last week asked the press 
to discard old photos showing him puffing 
cigarettes, since he has discontinued smok- 
ing. 

8 SCRAMBLE FOR SPACE 

Instead of flatly condemning reports of a 
cancer link, as manufacturers once did, the 
industry's Tobacco Institute now prefers to 
stress a crusade for research. While wait- 
ing for the results of that crusade, tobacco 
companies have stepped up their $200 mil- 
lion advertising campaign, which associates 
smoking with virility and romance. Manu- 
facturers scramble hard for spots in vending 
machines, which now account for 16 percent 
of cigarette sales. Partly because the auto- 
matic vendors ask no questions of underage 
smokers (who are breaking the law in 46 
States whenever they buy cigarettes), four 
States are considering imposing restrictions 
on the machines. Vending machines can 
stock up to 20 brands, and are so well pa- 
tronized that all the cigarette companies 
except top-selling R. J. Reynolds (Camel, 
Winston, Salem) offer premiums of up to 
$32.10 annually per machine to vendors who 
agree to stock their brands, 

Space is at a premium in the vending 
machines because of the extraordinary prolif- 
eration of new brands. Tobacco men hope 
not only to fit every taste and soothe every 
fear, but also to cater to the restlessness 
that is one result of the concern about 
smoking. Most of the new brands have a 
consciously antiseptic image—notably the 
filters (which have now captured 56 percent 
of the U.S. market), the lengthy kings (20 
percent of the market), and the menthols 
(14 percent). Liggett & Myers has launched 
Lark with a 3-piece Keith filter, and Brown 
& Williamson is test-marketing Breeze fil- 
ters with menthol and a “touch” of clove. 
American Tobacco has brought out menthol 
Montclair; last week Philip Morris started 
selling nationally its filter-menthol Paxton, 
which comes in a thin plastic “humidor” 
case. Launching each new brand costs some 
$10 million, but most of them seem to burn 
out quickly nowadays. Among the recent 
failures: R. J. Reynolds’ Brandon, Philip 
Morris’ Commander, American Tobacco’s 
Riviera, Brown & Williamson’s Kentucky 
Kings. 

While they talk bravely of the future 
and are confident that old habits die hard, 
tobacco men are hedging by diversifying 
their interests. U.S. Tobacco now makes 
candy too. Philip Morris has bought out 
Burma Shave, Clark Chewing Gum and 
American Safety Razor (Personna, Pal, Gem). 
R. J. Reynolds has gone into several lines 
from fruit punch to packaging. 


PUTTING THE “PARK” IN PARK 
CITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, yesterday 
we discussed and this body passed a bill 
authorizing further funding of ARA. In 
that discussion the ARA loan to United 
Park City Mines for construction of a 
recreation area was mentioned. This 
development depends on a loan of $1,- 
200,000 from ARA. The Deseret News, of 
Salt Lake City, published an editorial 
on May 13, 1963, approving the new 
recreation area. Unmentioned was the 
ARA loan, but I ask that the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PUTTING THE “PARK” IN PARK CITY 

Picturesque and colorful Park City, which 
became a ghost town, is well on its way to 
becoming a boom town as it was in the days 
of the Old West. 

The new bonanza this time is not mining 
as of yore, but recreation and sports, and it 
couldn't have happened to a more deserving 
community. Park City has shown that it 
knows how to weather a Crisis. 

Faith and vision have been put to work 
on a project designed to make Park City 
truly and actually a park—a vast recrea- 
tional complex with ski facilities, a golf 
course, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
horseshoe pitching areas, sun terraces, rid- 
ing academy, mountain restaurant, and a 
ride through an abandoned silver mine to 
the top of a gondola lift, 10,000 feet to 
Mount Jupiter. 

Park City is a natural for the new devel- 
opment. It lies at 7,000 feet on the east 
slope of the Wasatch Mountains—cool and 
crisp in summer, snow-laden in winter. It 
is situated only a few miles from Salt Lake 
City—center of scenic America, the heart of 
a fast-growing metropolitan area and focal 
point of tourism, and jet, rail, and bus lines. 
Over the mountains on either side are the 
Wasatch State Park, now being developed, 
and the Alta-Brighton ski areas. 

The rejuvenation of Park City provides a 
glowing chapter to one of the most dramatic 
stories in the annals of the Old West. Old 
timers, remember fires, economic slumps, 
epidemics, mine shutdowns, and other re- 
verses which all but put the town out of 
business. One fire wiped out 200 business 
houses and dwellings and cost more than $1 
million. The more recent mine closings 
throttled the town’s principal source of 
income. a 

Park City residents have looked upon 
these adversities as just another crisis soon 
to pass away. 

The new Park City development, as one 
giant recreation complex, should provide the 
State with a vacation and tourist facility 
that will be a real asset. It looms large as a 
product of the vision and enterprise of a 
community that has learned how to weather 
a crisis. 


WHAT THE DAUGHTERS DO 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 24, 1963, the Senate con- 
sidered and approved Senate Resolution 
159, a resolution authorizing, as in the 
past, the printing of the annual report 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1962. At that time, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] made some re- 
marks about the activities of the DAR. 
These remarks are printed on pages 
11376-11379 of the June 24, 1963, issue 
of the Recorp. 

Since that time, Mr. President, the 
able president general of this great, 
patriotic organization, Mrs. Robert V. H. 
Duncan, has issued a public statement 
in response to the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s remarks. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Recorp the news release issued on 
June 25, 1963, by this great organiza- 
tion, which has done as much or more 
than any organization in this country 
to promote education, historic preserva- 
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tion, and love of country. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks a 
brief brochure entitled “What the 
Daughters Do.” 

There being no objection, the news 
release and brochure were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. ROBERT V. H. Duncan, 
PRESIDENT GENERAL, NSDAR, WASHING- 
Ton, D.C. 


“There is nothing secret about the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, its policies, actions or purposes,” 
said Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, president 
general. As president general, I am glad 
and perfectly willing to answer bona fide 
questions concerning the organization,” she 
affirmed. 

“Further, any interested inquiry is wel- 
come as it provides an opportunity to inform 
the public at large of the comprehensive 
NSDAR program—in the fields of historic 
preservation, promotion of education and 
patriotic endeavor—which has been stead- 
fastly and conscientiously maintained and 
supported over more than 72 years. We are 
proud of this record and feel it speaks for 
itself.” 

“So far as the term ‘politicking’ is con- 
cerned, I am surprised at its use and am at 
something of a loss to know just what is 
meant inasmuch as the National Society 
maintains no lobby at National, State, or 
local government levels, contributes to no 
political party or candidates in any way, 
initiates no legislation, and does not—as do 
a number of organizations—even in its own 
internal setup have any legislative chair- 
men. Yes, the DAR being interested in the 
preservation and maintenance of our con- 
stitutional Republic, does urge its members, 
as individual good American citizens to be 
informed and to exercise the privilege of the 
franchise and vote, but how one votes is en- 
tirely up to the individual,” said Mrs. Dun- 
can 


“Relative to the ‘tax-free’ inference, there 
are several pertinent factors which have di- 
rect bearing on this and I begin with Con- 
stitution Hall. Aside from the fact that the 
DAR was not organized and has never been 
operated for profit, for the past 30 years its 
privately owned auditorium has been made 
available on an at cost basis—when no other 
or similar facility was available—for the fur- 
therance of cultural and educational pur- 
suits in the Nation’s Capital. On this the 
NSDAR pays business taxes to the District of 
Columbia; last year these ran over $20,000. 
This year they will run more,” stated Mrs. 
Duncan. 

“As respects patriotic endeavor, the taking 
of stands and passing of resolutions, the re- 
cent newspaper-carried statement assigning 
political motivation to the activities of the 
NSDAR, on national and international prob- 
lems, is misleading. 

“The NSDAR was founded in 1890 and in 
1895 chartered by the Congress of the United 
States for historic, educational, and patriotic 
purposes. It always has been and remains 
today just such an organization. 

“The national society through the years 
has patriotically supported and encouraged 
appreciation of our American heritage and 
way of life wherein lie the fundamental 
principles and ideals that have given this 
Nation and its people the greatest freedom, 
most justice, and the highest standard of 
living known to man. 

“This has been the unwavering course of 
the NSDAR irrespective of changes in polit- 
ical administrations, whether In the execu- 
tive or legislative branches of the Federal 
Government, or both. 
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“The DAR acts independently and takes 
its stands alone, without affiliation or iden- 
tity with any other organization. Further, 
whether one agrees with DAR stands or not, 
it is noteworthy that not once—never—in 
the course of its existence has it ever passed 
a resolution asking anything for itself—no 
special consideration, favor of any kind, 
grant or subsidy. 

“In considering the overall subject, there 
are certain other important facts and figures 
which I believe have real significance to the 
general public, certainly to the interested 
and the serious-minded,” continued Mrs. 
Duncan. She elaborated and enumerated as 
follows: 

“NSDAR annual contributions to schools 
alone totals approximately $200,000 yearly. 
This is exclusive of the incalculable amount 
given direct through loans and scholarships 
at local and State levels to students irrespec- 
tive of race, color, or creed. In addition, the 
DAR materially assists the American Indians; 
in 1962 the amount ran over $34,000. Fur- 
ther, the DAR owns and operates two schools 
in the Southeastern mountains; one in South 
Carolina and one in Alabama, an investment 
of better than $2 million. 

“The DAR has a unique position in ex- 
tending a helping hand to immigrants and 
naturalized citizens. Not only did it start, 
own and run the first naturalization school, 
over the years it has provided free copies of 
the ‘DAR Manual for Citizenship,’ a text- 
book of instructions to prepare new citizens 
to pass citizenship tests. To date, over 9 
million have been distributed free of charge. 

“Deserving attention is the youth activ- 
ities program pursued by the DAR. This is 
through nationwide programs promoting 
good citizenship, leadership, dependability, 
and service. The special character of these 
programs—good citizens, junior American 
citizens and children of the American Revo- 
lution—is that all are entirely volunteer on 
the part of the participants; winners at local 
and State levels are not hand-picked by the 
DAR or its members, but rather by fellow 
students and faculty groups. Much effort 
and money go into this work; results of which 
are highly rewarding. 

“In the historic field, the National Society 
has been outstanding in marking, restoring 
and maintaining landmarks of importance. 
It also constructed (and gave to the Valley 
Forge Foundation, Inc.) the famous Me- 
morial Bell Tower in Pennsylvania at a cost 
of better than $400,000 and erected the Ma- 
donna of the Trail statues across country, 
marking the movement of America west- 
ward. 

“Visitors to Washington, D.C., as well as 
archivists and antique lovers are familiar 
with the fact that the NSDAR, at its national 
headquarters, maintains as a public service— 
open daily—both a genealogical and historic 
research library and an Americana museum. 

“The foregoing items, chosen at random,” 
said Mrs. Duncan, “give some idea of the 
scope of the DAR program and activities. 
The record speaks for itself and speaks cred- 
itably, I think. Many people know or think 
of the DAR in different ways,” mused Mrs. 
Duncan, “I have cited some typical examples. 

“Should any inquiry be made the DAR 
will readily cooperate. Any organization 
that has been in existence nearly three- 
quarters of a century, which has made a 
contribution should welcome the opportu- 
nity to explain its purposes and operations. 
The national society's record of accomplish- 
ment is a source of pride to its members, 
and is open to all. Annually, as per act of 
incorporation by Congress in 1895, this rec- 
ord in condensed form but including full 
summary of funds collected and disbursed 
has been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States by way of the Smithsonian 
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Institution. The decision to reprint this 
report at public expense has always been the 
voluntary act of Congresses since the na- 
tional society came into being and can, I 
think, be taken as a recognition of the pub- 
lic service our society performs.” 

WHAT THE DAUGHTERS Do 
(Compiled by Mrs. Felix Irwin, recording 
secretary general) 

FOREWORD 


Since its organization October 11, 1890, 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, has steadfastly pursued its 
threefold objectives: Historic appreciation, 
promotion of education and patriotic service. 

Over the years, the vision and dedication 
of the four founding daughters—Miss Eu- 
genia Washington, Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth and Mrs. Mary 8. 
Lockwood—although expanded through com- 
mittee work have been maintained and ad- 
hered to faithfully as evidenced by an out- 
standing record of accomplishment. 

This booklet attempts to give the scope of 
activities of the national society and to set 
forth a brief résumé of work achieved. Con- 
densed facts used here have been gleaned 
from annual reports of national officers and 
national chairmen. A full account of these 
reports is available in the published pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress and in 
the annual report this society renders to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The ability and foresight of the national 
officers and national chairmen who have di- 
rected our membership in the various phases 
of activity have been outstanding. It has 
been an inestimable service in which we take 
pride and for which we have overwhelming 
gratitude. In large measure, such dedica- 
tion accounts for the strength and integrity 
which has typified the society for over 70 
years. 

The headquarters of the NSDAR in Wash- 
ington—one full city block of buildings— 
houses an outstanding genealogical library, 
a lovely museum of Americana dating prior 
to 1830, together with 28 period-furnitured 
rooms, Constitution Hall (available as a cen- 
ter of cultural life in the Nation’s Capital) 
and in addition, our own society’s adminis- 
trative offices. A visit there proclaims the 
ideals of women descendants of American 
patriots to preserve our country, its consti- 
tutional Republic and the American way of 
life. 

Mrs. ROBERT V. H. Duncan, 
President General, NSDAR. 


The National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was founded on 
October 11, 1890: (1) to perpetuate the 
memory and spirit of the men and women 
who achieved American Independence; (2) 
to carry out the injunction of Washington in 
his farewell address to the American people, 
“to promote, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge”; (3) to cherish, maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom, to foster true patriotism and love 
of country, and to aid in securing for man- 
kind all the blessings of liberty. The found- 
ers were: Miss Eugenia Washington, Miss 
Mary Desha, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
and Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood. 

As of June 1, 1962, the active membership 
of the DAR was 185,146, and 2,861 chapters 
in the United States, Canal Zone, Cuba, Eng- 
land, France, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 

The DAR was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia on June 8, 1891; 
was granted a charter by the U.S. Congress, 
signed by President Grover Cleveland in 1896. 

The society reports annually to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution concern- 
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ing its proceedings, who in turn reports to 
the U.S. Congress. An important section of 
this report lists the location of graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers and their wives. 

The DAR property, 1776 D Street NW, 
Washington, D.C., is composed of three 
buildings occupying an entire city block in 
the most beautiful section of our Nation's 
Capital, the largest group of buildings in tae 
world owned exclusively by women. 

Memorial Continental Hall, the original 
building, houses the DAR Genealogical Li- 
brary and 28 period staterooms. The gavel 
used by Gen. George Washington when he 
laid the cornerstone of the Capitol in 1793, 
was used at the laying of the cornerstone of 
this building on April 19, 1904. 

The administration building houses the 
offices of the national officers, who serve the 
society for 3-year terms without remunera- 
tion, and a personnel staff of over 100. An 
exceptionally fine museum gallery is located 
on the first floor and the Americana collec- 
tion in the archives room on the second floor. 

Constitution Hall, the third building, con- 
tains the largest auditorium in the District 
of Columbia. It was built to house the DAR 
Continental Congress, the annual meeting 
of the national society, held during the week 
of the anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19, which is attended by 4,000 dele- 
gates and members from all parts of the 
country. 

In compliance with requests for rental of 
the hall by the people of Washington the 
Daughters consented to lease it as a public 
service. During the concert season, Con- 
stitution Hall is used as Washington’s chief 
and largest cultural center. 

Each year our society awards a prize of 
a $100 U.S. savings bond, or its equivalent, 
to the winning classman in the following 
academies: U.S. Air Force, U.S. Coast Guard, 
U.S. Marine Corps, U.S. Merchant Marine, 
U.S. Military Academy, and U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. 

We were first to award trophies for excel- 
lence in antiaircraft gunnery. 

The DAR Hospital Corps was organized 
April 26, 1898, to recruit nurses for service 
during the Spanish-American War, and be- 
came the nucleus of the Army Nurse Corps. 
The national society provided pensions for 
these nurses whose service was not of suffi- 
cient duration to receive Government pen- 
sions. 

Relief work during this period, distribu- 
tion of food and clothing, cash, and nurses 
supplies, amounted to more than $70,000. 

During World War I cash and gifts from 
DAR members totaled $3,730,385, including 
aid to French war orphans and the restora- 
tion of the water system in the village of 
Tilloloy, France. The DAR purchased over 
$130,015,230 in war bonds. 

During World War II the DAR purchased 
bonds in the amount of $206,619,715; and 
gave $1,329,811 in projects, and $1,279,848 to 
the American Red Cross. State rooms in 
Memorial Continental Hall and the corridors 
of Constitution Hall were turned over to our 
neighbor, the American Red Cross, for ad- 
ditional office space. 

The erection of the Memorial Bell Tower at 
Valley Forge by the DAR, at a cost of half a 
million dollars, represents the largest under- 
taking of the society to mark an historic 
spot. The tower houses a carillon of 56 
bells and is consecrated “To the glory of 
God and the memory of our American 
heroes.” 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

DAR aid to American Indians is coordi- 
nated through the American Indians Com- 
mittee. Over $100,000 was given last year for 
scholarships and clothing: $21,755 to Bacone 
Indian College, Muskogee, Okla.; $34,000 to 
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St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls, Spring- 
field, S. Dak. DAR members also help the 
Indian help himself by buying and selling 
his beautiful handcraft, 


AMERICAN MUSIC 

Music about America and by American 
composers is promoted in churches, clubs, 
industry, through essay contests and musical 
programs in schools, and as therapy in hos- 
pitals. American Music Week is observed 
by DAR chapters. 

AMERICANISM AND DAR MANUAL FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


Citizenship training and study of Ameri- 
can Government and institutions are pro- 
moted through this committee. 

Over 9 million copies of the DAR Manual 
for Citizenship have been distributed. This 
study book given free to foreign born ap- 
plying for citizenship contains the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, rules governing the flag 
of the United States, responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, and requirements for naturalization. 

Thousands of aliens receive help in pre- 
paring for naturalization examinations. 
Throughout our 50 States and the District 
of Columbia members of this society have 
given of their time and means in teaching 
classes vital American laws and principles. 
This aid is widely commended. One Federal 
examiner stated that those showing the 
keenest intelligence in Naturalization Courts 
are taught by the DAR. This society believes 
Americanism is best fostered by friendships 
between aliens and citizens and by inculcat- 
ing the ideals of our country in the hearts 
and minds of those who have made this 
country their choice. 

Members of this committee attend Nat- 
uralization Court ceremonies and present the 
citizens with U.S. flags, welcome cards, and 
patriotic literature. Members continue to 
visit the new citizens following their nat- 
uralization, take them to church, to libraries 
and historical places, and assist them to 
register and vote. 

This committee sponsors Americanism 
essay contests for children in the public 
schools; 1,547 prizes were presented the win- 
ners last year. The DAR assists in carrying 
out all phases of the program and supports 
it financially. 

The Americanization School in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was founded by the DAR in 1913 
and is the only school of its kind in the 
United States. By an act of Congress this 
school was incorporated into the District of 
Columbia school system in 1919. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 students from 80 nations attend 
this school. 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


This committee helps organize societies in 
the CAR. The national society, Children of 
the American Revolution, was authorized by 
the 4th Continental Congress of the DAR in 
1895, “To secure * * * a perception and 
adoption of those American principles and 
institutions for which their ancestors fought 
and died.“ There are more than 18,000 mem- 
bers of the CAR. 


CONSERVATION 


This committee, authorized in 1909, co- 
ordinates the vital work of DAR chapters 
whose members planted 8,755,019 trees, 
shrubs, and seedlings last year, many in pub- 
lic parks and along highways. Thousands 
of bulbs and wild flower gardens were planted 
in public places. Many towns and cities 
were designated as bird sanctuaries through 
the efforts of DAR chapters. 

Education of youth in conservation has 
been stressed. Chapters assist CAR socie- 
ties, JAC, 4H, and other youth groups in 
planning programs; sponsor essay, poster, 
and scrapbook contests and junior conserva- 
tion societies. Conservation literature was 
distributed to schools and libraries. Seventy- 
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seven scholarships were given to students and 
teachers studying conservation, 
DAR GOOD CITIZENS 
Citizenship training is the goal of this com- 
mittee. A nationwide contest open to senior 
high school girls is held each year, and win- 
ners are chosen for the qualities of dependa- 
bility, leadership, service, and patriotism. 
Our society presents a certificate and pin to 
the good citizen in each school, a $100 U.S. 
Savings Bond and pin to each State good 
citizen, and a $1,000 scholarship to the Na- 
tional DAR Good Citizen for use at the col- 
lege of her choice. 


DAR LIBRARY 


The DAR Genealogical Library, one of the 
finest in the world, occupies the main floor of 
Memorial Continental Hall, and contains 
more than 49,000 books and pamphlets and 
22,000 manuscripts. 

The library is open to the public Monday 
through Friday, 9:30 to 4. There is a fee of 
$1 a day for nonmembers. The month of 
April is reserved for DAR members. 


DAR MAGAZINE 


The DAR magazine is the official organ of 
the national society, first published in 1892. 
It contains articles of historic and national 
interest, as well as a message each month 
from the president general, the parliamentar- 
ian, DAR committees, chapter and member 
news, a general timely news page, and the 
minutes of the national board of manage- 
ment. Subscriptions for the magazine come 
from the public as well as members. 


DAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


This committee secures advertisements for 
the DAR magazine, as they help finance the 
magazine as well as add to the interest. 
Many States advertise their beautiful vaca- 
tion resorts, historic restorations, and their 
most important industries, 


DAR MUSEUM 


The DAR Museum is dedicated to the 
colonial, Revolutionary, and early Federal 
periods of our country’s growth and in gen- 
eral these periods, prior to 1830, are repre- 
sented by the collection in the museum and 
28 State rooms. Guides are available to con- 
duct the many visitors, including tours from 
out of town and many schoolchildren. 

The museum is open to the public, at 
no cost—9 to 4—Monday through Friday, but 
closed except to the membership during Con- 
tinental Congress, the week of the 19th of 
April. 

DAR SCHOOL 


The work of this committee began in 1903 
under the patriotic education committee. 
Two schools depend upon DAR funds for 
maintenance—Kate Duncan Smith in Ala- 
bama and Tamassee in South Carolina. 

Kate Duncan Smith DAR School is located 
at Grant, in Marshall County, Ala., on Gun- 
ter Mountain. It was established in 1924 by 
the Alabama Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

This day school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 656 is a 12-grade school, primary 
through high school, and many outstanding 
graduates attend institutions of higher learn- 
ing with DAR financial assistance. With 25 
buildings, 240 acres (90 in the model farm), 
and thousands of dollars worth of equip- 
ment, it represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $1 million. Of far greater value, 
however, is the contribution it makes to the 
life of the community, State, and Nation. 

Tamassee DAR School, Tamassee, S. C., 
started in 1919 by the South Carolina DAR, 
has 30 buildings on 790 acres of land in 
Oconee County near the junction of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, and 
located in scenic mountain territory. 

Tamassee furnishes food and clothing as 
well as education to its 250 boarders and edu- 
cates 250 day students as well. To be a 
boarding student at Tamassee, a child must 
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not live within walking distance of a school 
or highway. No child is ever turned away 
because of inability to pay the small fees. 

DAR members contribute to seven other 
schools, mainly in the form of gifts and 
scholarships. Over $180,500 was contributed 
last year. 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Love and respect for our flag are taught by 
the DAR and more than 26,000 flags and 
40,000 flag codes were presented last year 
to newly naturalized citizens, schools, Boy 
and Girl Scout troops, Camp Fire Girls, 
churches, hospitals and organizations, 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 


The basic work of this committee is col- 
lecting unpublished genealogical source ma- 
terial and preparing it for the DAR Library. 
This work has been augmented to include 
specific assistance to potential members. A 
total of 149,808 pages of unpublished records 
and 7 reels of microfilm was contributed 
last year. 

HISTORICAL 

The preservation and marking of historic 
sites, and the location and marking of graves 
of Revolutionary soldiers and their wives are 
interwoven with the promotion of February 
as American History Month, with exhibits 
and celebrations. Essay contests on Ameri- 
can history are held in schools and colleges 
throughout the country, and last year 5,596 
History Certificates of Award were given by 
the DAR. 

Many documents of historical value were 
added to our collection of Americana. 


HONOR ROLL 


This committee serves as a guide for chap- 
ter work and recognizes chapters, attaining 
certain goals in carrying forward the work 
of the DAR. 


JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 


The work of the Junior American Citizens 
Committee is to encourage and teach all 
aspects of good American citizenship to our 
young people through JAC clubs. The pro- 
gram is adaptable to all age groups from 
kindergarten through high school and em- 
braces children of every race, creed, or color. 
There are no dues in these clubs, and all 
material such as handbooks, song sheets, 
study guides and pins are furnished by the 
DAR. Each child wears a membership but- 
ton, each club elects its own officers and 
conducts its meetings by parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The motto is Justice, Americanism 
and Character. A pennant and song have 
also been approved. 

The vast majority of JAC clubs is organized 
in the public schools, and at the elementary 
grade level. Reports show that they are also 
organized in private and parochial schools, 
community and settlement houses, boys 
clubs, churches, classes for mentally retarded 
children, as well as State and church homes 
for children. 

JAC activities include patriotism, history, 
respect for the flag, good citizenship, civics 
and government, conservation, health, safe- 
ty, parliamentary procedure, and community 
service, and of course parties, picnics, hob- 
bies, projects, crafts. 

DAR chapters last year sponsored 8,569 
JAC clubs, with a membership of 338,804. 
The subject for the JAC contests was “What 
JAC Can Do To Help Preserve Our Free- 
doms.” More than 200 prizes were presented. 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


The young women of the society form the 
junior membership committee and are active 
in all phases of DAR work, holding many 
chapter offices, Their special project is the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund which 
amounted to over $7,000 last year. 

The junior bazaar; held each year during 
Continental Congress, adds to the scholar- 
ship fund. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


A constant growth in membership is the 
responsibility of this committee, and gains 
have been steadily recorded. 


MOTION PICTURE 


Young people make up more than half of 
the attendance at motion picture theaters. 
Therefore the motion picture committee con- 
siders that one of its most important func- 
tions is to alert our membership as to the 
content of every film released for commercial 
showing. This is done through the DAR 
Motion Picture Review, which contains com- 
posites prepared by the editor from reviews 
written by members of the previewing com- 
mittee; 36 members living within com- 
muting distance of New York City give 1 
day weekly as a service to the society and 
screen each motion picture before it is re- 
leased to the public. This assures our mem- 
bership of the opportunity to check the qual- 
ity of a film before it opens in their own 
communities. This past year 167 reviews 
were printed in 11 issues. Of these, only 25 
were rated for family viewing and 57 were 
rated as suitable for adults only. The review 
will be printed in the DAR magazine. Listed 
among the subscribers are schools, libraries, 
hospitals, better films councils, as well as 
DAR members, 

Last year at Continental Congress our so- 
ciety presented an award to the producers 
of the best film for children, “Babes in Toy- 
land.” 

DAR chapters sponsor many 16 mm. films 
for use in schools, hospitals, and throughout 
their communities. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The objects of this committee are both 
educational and patriotic and serve to alert 
our members to any potential danger to our 
Republic; to stimulate constructive action in 
the preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and auequate de- 
fense for our country. 

Monthly mailings and the National De- 
fender bring to the chapters in condensed 
form the most interesting and timely news. 
Our mailing list of 8,500 includes many non- 
members interested in our resolutions and 
documented reports. Articles by the chair- 
man also appear in the DAR magazine. 

Good citizenship medals were awarded to 
3,500 schoolchildren through this committee. 

Observance of Constitution Week, Septem- 
ber 17-23, is promoted to inspire greater ap- 
preciation of this great document, the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
and of the sacrifices and forethought of the 
Founding Fathers in embodying in it the 
rights and freedoms which are so dear to the 
American people. 


PROGRAM 


Programs reflecting the work and objec- 
tives of the DAR are available for chapter 
use. The files of this committee contain 
papers on famous people and events in the 
history of our country and a splendid library 
of color slides of the showplaces of many 
States, including historic restorations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This committee releases to the press items 
of special interest regarding the work of the 
DAR: News of the president general and 
State conferences, naturalization cere- 
monies, presentation of flags, Governors’ 
proclamations of February as American His- 
tory Month, observances of Constitution 
Week, September 17 to 23; good citizenship 
awards, presentation of Americanism medals, 
awards to U.S. Service Academies, celebra- 
tion of national holidays, other activities at 
the national, State, and local levels, and 
news Of DAR schools, 

Radio and television stations are generous 
in giving free time to our society for news 
of State conferences, programs on historic 
shrines, patriotic anniversaries, and celebra- 
tions. 
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The DAR story was carried last year in 

2,600 daily and 2,000 weekly newspapers. 
STUDENT LOAN AND SCHOLARSHIP 

Loans and scholarships are available to de- 
serving students through DAR chapter and 
State funds. Last year 556 students received 
over $400,000. 

The Caroline E. Holt Educational Fund was 
established in 1913 as the Philippine scholar- 
ship fund to provide nursing training for 
Filipino girls, and has since been extended 
to Alaskan and Negro girls. 

DAR scholarships are provided for medical 
training also. 

The national society established and main- 
tained an occupational therapy department 
in public health hospitals at Angel and Ellis 
Islands until these hospitals were closed by 
the Government, and now maintains several 
$500 scholarships annually to help train 
students in occupational therapy. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic safety is an important part of the 
work of this committee. DAR members are 
active in promoting legislation in their 
States to increase safety on the Nation’s 
highways. A contest was held last year. 

Arrangements are made through this com- 
mittee for historic tours, as well as providing 
transportation to chapter meetings. 


STUDY TO DETERMINE EFFECTS OF 
ANTITRUST LAWS ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a 
letter that I received from Mr. John E. 
Horne, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which is in relation 
to my recent resolution, resolution 138, 
calling for a White House Conference 
to determine the effects of antitrust laws 
on small business concerns. This letter 
points up the great need for a study of 
this kind. In fact, Mr. Horne stated that 
he considered this problem “to be one 
of the most important matters facing 
the small business community today. I 
would welcome such a project, for I think 
it could throw considerable light upon 
the extent to which the operation of 
these laws is compatible with the legiti- 
mate interests of small business con- 
cerns.” 

Such a study either conducted by a 
White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness or by a special committee which 
would include representatives from the 
legal, small business, large business, and 
educational sectors is badly needed and 
would be most beneficial to all concerned. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Horne’s letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1963. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was interested to read 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 8, submitting a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate that a study should 
be conducted to determine the effects of the 
antitrust laws on small business. This has 
long been a concern of mine, as I know it 
has been of yours, and I consider it to be 
one of the most important matters facing the 
small business community today. I would 
welcome such a project, for I think it could 
throw considerable light upon the extent 
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to which the operation of these laws is com- 
patible with the legitimate interests of small 
business concerns, 

While I have not been in contact with 
either the Attorney General or the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission on this 
matter, I feel sure that they too would want 
to insure that the laws under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions are not operating to the 
detriment of the small business community. 
Perhaps you will want to explore with them 
the question of the most effective and feas- 
ible method of conducting a study such as 
you propose, and of the degree to which the 
executive branch might usefully participate. 

My initial reaction is that the White 
House Committee on Small Business would 
be—as you indicated at the outset of your 
remarks—an appropriate agency to conduct 
such a project. In any event, I feel certain 
that an effective study would require the 
appropriation of funds for the hiring of 
personnel beyond those already employed 
by the Government agencies affected. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Joun E. Horne, 
Administrator. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY CONTINUES 
TO WAGE PEACE OFFENSIVE IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in Berlin President Kennedy con- 
tinued bringing the words of peace and 
freedom to our stanch allies in Western 
Germany. His almost unbelievable re- 
ception by the West Berliners cannot go 
unnoticed by the Communist masters of 
East Germany. President Kennedy’s 
pledge to defend the liberty of West Ber- 
lin also contained the words of hope that 
our ultimate goal remains peace and 
reconciliation between East and West 
on the basis of justice, liberty, and self- 
determination. This is the only pos- 
sible formula for the reunification of 
East and West Germany. The en- 
thusiastic response of the West Berlin- 
ers to this message should serve as proof 
of the Allies’ determination to pursue 
this course, however long it may take, 
and whatever sacrifices are asked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Kennedy’s address 
at West Berlin’s Free University, his 
speech at the West Berlin City Hall, and 
his short message delivered at Tegel Air- 
port be printed in the Recorp. I also 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from this morning’s New York Times en- 
titled, “The President in Berlin,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address, 
speech, message, and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 

June 27, 1963] 
Text oF ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT AT FREE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WEST BERLIN 

I am deeply honored by the opportunity to 
address this distinguished gathering and to 
receive the award of honorary citizen of the 
Free University of Berlin. During the last 
hundred years, countless thousands of 
American students attended the famous uni- 
versities in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany. 
I regret that I can share this opportunity 
only for a day. 

Goethe, whose home city I visited yester- 
day, believed that education and culture were 
the answer to international strife. With 
sufficient learning, he wrote, a scholar forgets 
national hatreds, “stands above nations, and 
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feels the well-being or troubles of a neigh- 
boring people as if they happened to his 
own.” 


This is the kind of scholar, I am certain, 
that the Free University is training. This 
university was founded by a group of profes- 
sors and students who believed in education 
instead of indoctrination. They found that 
hate was being taught in the old Berlin Uni- 
versity in the eastern sector of this city. 
And, with the help of American authorities, 
the: founded in 1948 this new institution, 
dedicated in its motto and seal to three 
enduring ideals—truth, justice and liberty. 


FIFTEEN TURBULENT YEARS 


In these 15 turbulent years, much has 
changed. The university enrollment has in- 
creased more than sevenfold, and related 
colleges have been formed. West Berlin has 
been blockaded, threatened, and harassed, but 
it continues to grow in industry, culture, 
size and in the hearts of all freemen. Ger- 
many has Western Europe and 
indeed the whole world have changed. But 
this university has maintained its fidelity 
to these three ideals—truth, justice and 
liberty. 

I have chosen, therefore, to discuss the 
future of this city briefly in the context 
of these three obligations. Speaking a short 
time ago at the Rathaus (city hall), I re- 
affirmed my country’s commitments to West 
Berlin's freedom and restated our confidence 
in its people and their courage. The shield 
of moral and military commitment with 
which we guard the freedom of the West 
Berliners will not be lowered or put aside so 
long as its presence is needed. 

But behind that shield, it is not enough 
to mark time, to adhere to the status quo 


his city is going, and how it best can get 
there. 
The scholar, the teacher, and the intel- 


did not facilitate your education merely to 
give you a head start in earning an income. 

This university has been built and main- 
tained by the dedication of those who be- 
lieved in the future of this city. All of you, 
therefore, have a special obligation to help 
forge that future, and to do so in terms of 


DEALING WITH REALITIES 

First, what does the truth require? It 
requires us to face the facts—to cast off self- 
deception, to refuse to think merely in 
slogans. If we are to work for the future 
of this city, let us deal with the realities as 
they actually are, not as they might have 
been and not as we wish they were. 

Reunification, I believe, will some day 
be a reality. The lessons of history support 
that belief, especially the history of the 
world in the last 18 years. The strongest 
force in the world today has been the 
strength of the state, of the ideal of na- 
tionalism, of a people, and in Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia, all around the globe coun- 
tries have sprung into existence, determined 
to maintain their freedom. 

This has been one of the strongest forces 
on the side of freedom, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to me that so many countries in 
Western Europe this and chose to 
move with this 4 great tide, and therefore that 
tide does serve us and not our adversaries. 

But we all know that a police state regime 


this city and 
cation of Berlin and Germany will, therefore, 
not be either quick or easy. We must first 
bring others to see their own true interest 
better than they do today. 
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What will count in the long run are the 
realities of Western strength, the realities of 
Western commitment, the realities of Ger- 
many as a nation and the Germans as people, 
without regard to artificial boundaries 
barbed wire. Those are the realities on — 
we rely—and others, too, would do well to 
recognize them. 

Secondly, what does justice require? In 
the end, it requires liberty, and I shall come 
to that. But in the meantime, justice re- 
quires us to do whatever we can, in this tran- 
sition period, to improve the lot and main- 
tain the hopes of those on the other side. 

It is important that the people in the bar- 
ren confines to the East be kept in touch with 
Western society, through all the contacts and 
communications that can be established, 
through all the trade that Western security 
permits. 

SEES CITY MORALE HIGH 


Above all, whether they see much or little 
of the West, what they see must be so bright 
as to contradict the daily drumbeat of dis- 
tortion from the East. You have no higher 
opportunity, therefore, than to stay here in 
West Berlin, to contribute your talents and 
skills to its life, to show your neighbors 
democracy at work, a growing and productive 
city offering freedom and a good life to all. 

You are helping now by your studies and 
by your devotion to freedom, and you have 
earned the admiration of your fellow stu- 
dents, both East and West. 

Today I have had a chance to see all this for 
myself, I have seen new housing going up, 
new factories, new office buildings, I have 
seen examples of thriving commerce and of 
vigorous academic and scientific life. Best 
of all, I have seen the wonderful people of 
West Berlin. 

I will tell my countrymen that morale in 
West Berlin is high. Your standard of liv- 
ing is high. Your faith in the future is 
high. And this is not an isolated outpost 
cut off from the world. Students come here 
from many countries. The developing na- 
tions send missions here to see freedom at 
work, Conventions held here draw attend- 
ance from all over the globe. And in the 
future, new projects of science, learning, and 
industry will bring more people to this city. 

Those of you who may return from study 
here to other parts of Western Europe will 
still be helping to forge a society which most 
of those across the wall yearn to join. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, as I now know 
better than ever, has created a free and 
dynamic economy from the disasters of de- 
feat, a bulwark of freedom from the ruins of 
tyranny. 

DEDICATION DEMONSTRATED 


West Berlin and West Germany have dem- 
onstrated their dedication to the liberty of 
the human mind, the welfare of the commu- 
nity, and peace among nations. 

They offer social and economic security to 
all their citizens—good health, good homes, 
good schools. And all this has been accom- 
plished through the revival not only of their 
economic plant but of their democratic 
traditions. 

Finally, what does liberty require? The 
answer is clear: a united Berlin, in a united 
Germany, united by self-determination— 
and living in peace. 

This right of free choice is no special priv- 
Uege claimed for Germans alone. It is an 
elemental requirement of human justice. 
So this is a goal we shall never abandon. 
And it is a goal which may well be obtain- 
able most readily in the context of a recon- 
stitution of the larger Europe on both sides 
of the harsh line which now divides it. 

This idea is not new in the postwar West. 
Secretary Marshall, soon after his famous 
speech at Harvard University urging aid to 
the reconstruction of Europe, was asked what 
area his proposal might cover. And he re- 
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plied that he was “taking the commonly 
accepted geography of Europe—west of Asia.“ 
WINDS OF CHANGE BLOW 

His offer of help and friendship was re- 
jected, but it is not too early to think once 
again in terms of all of Europe. For the 
winds of change are blowing across the 
Iron Curtain as well as in the rest of the 
world. The cause of human rights and dig- 
nity, some two centuries after its birth in 
Europe and the United States, is still moving 
men and nations with ever-increasing mo- 
mentum. 

The Negro citizens of my own country have 
strengthened their demand for equality and 
opportunity—and the American people and 
Government are going to respond. The pace 
of decolonization has quickened in Africa. 
The peoples of the developing nations have 
intensified their pursuit of social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

The people of Eastern Europe, even after 
18 years of oppression, are not immune to 
change. The truth never dies. The desire for 
liberty can never be fully suppressed. The 
people of the Soviet Union, even after 45 
years of party dictatorship, feel the forces 
of historical evolution. The harsh precepts 
of Stalinism are officially recognized as bank- 
rupt. Economic and political variation and 
dissent are appearing, for example, in Po- 
land, Rumania, and the Soviet Union itself. 

The growing emphasis on scientific and 
industrial achievement has been accompa- 
nied by increased education and intellectual 
ferment. Indeed, the very nature of the 
modern technological society requires human 
initiative and the diversity of free minds. 
So history itself runs against Marxist dogma, 
not toward it. Nor are such systems equipped 
to cope with the organization of modern 
agriculture and the diverse energies of the 
modern consumer in a developed society. 

In short, these dogmatic police states are 
an anachronism. Like the division of Ger- 
many, the division of Europe is against the 
tide of history. The new Europe of the 
West—dynamic, diverse, and democratic— 
must exert an ever-increasing attraction on 
the peoples to the East. And when the pos- 
sibilities of reconciliation appear, we in the 
West will make it clear that we are not 
hostile to any people or system, provided 
they choose their own destiny without inter- 
fering with the free choice of others. 


WOUNDS TO BE HEALED 


There will be wounds to be healed and 
suspicions to be eased on both sides. The 
difference in living standards will have to be 
reduced, by leveling up, not down. Fair and 
effective agreements to end the arms race 
must be reached. 

These changes will not come today or 
tomorrow, but our efforts for a real settle- 
ment must continue undiminished. 

As I said this morning, I am not impressed 
by the opportunities opened to popular 
fronts throughout the world. I do not be- 
lieve that any Democrat can successfully 
ride that tiger. But I do believe in the 
necessity of great powers working together 
to preserve the human race or otherwise we 
can be destroyed. 

This process can only be helped by the 
growing unity of the West, and we must all 
work for that unity. 

For in unity there is strength, and any 
sign of division or weakness now could only 
tempt others into new and hostile adven- 
tures. Nor can the West ever negotiate a 
peaceful reunification of Germany from a 
divided and uncertain base. 

In short, only if they see over a period of 
time that we are strong and united, that we 
are vigilant and determined, are others likely 
to abandon the courses of armed aggression 
or subversion; only then will genuine, mu- 
tually acceptable proposals to reduce hostility 
have a chance to succeed. 


1963 


This is not an easy course. There is no 
easy course to the reunification of Germany 
and the reconstitution of Europe. But there 
is work to be done and obligations to be 
met obligations to truth, justice, and 
liberty.” 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times] 
Text oF KENNEDY STATEMENTS IN BERLIN 
AT TEGEL AIRPORT 


I want to express my warm thanks to 
Mayor Brandt for his generous welcome. I 
am very proud to come here and meet the 
distinguished Chancellor and to be accom- 
panied by an old veteran of this frontier, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who in good times 
and bad has been identified with the best in 
the life of this city. 

I do not come here to reassure the people 
of West Berlin. Words are not so important, 
but the record of the three powers, our 
French friends, whose hospitality we enjoy 
here, our British friends, and the people of 
the United States—their record is written 
in rock. 

AT CITY HALL 


I am proud to come to this city as the 
guest of your distinguished mayor, who has 
symbolized throughout the world the fighting 
spirit of West Berlin. 

And I am proud to visit the Federal Re- 
public with your distinguished Chancellor, 
who for so many years has committed Ger- 
many to democracy and freedom and prog- 
ress, and to come here in the company of my 
fellow American, General Clay, who has been 
in this city during its great moments of crisis 
and will come again if ever needed. 

Two thousand years ago the proudest boast 
was “civis Romanus sum.” Today in the 
world of freedom the proudest boast is “Ich 
bin ein Berliner.” 

I appreciate my interpreter translating my 
German. 

There are many people in the world who 
really don’t understand—or say they don’t 
understand—what is the great issue between 
the free world and the Communist world. 
Let them come to Berlin. 

There are some who say. that communism is 
the wave of the future. Let them come to 
Berlin. 

And there are some who say in Europe 
and elsewhere we can work with the Com- 
munists.” Let them come to Berlin. 

And there are even a few who say that 
it’s true that communism is an evil system 
but it permits us to make economic progress. 
Let them come to Berlin. 


FREEDOM NEEDS NO WALL 


Freedom has many difficulties and democ- 
racy is not perfect. But we have never had 
to put a wall up to keep our people in, to 
prevent them from leaving us. 

I want to say on behalf of my countrymen 
who live many miles away on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who are far distant from you, 
that they take the greatest pride that they 
have been able to share with you, even from 
a distance the story of the last 18 years. 

I know of no town, no city that has been 
besieged for 18 years that still lives with the 
vitality and the force and the hope and the 
determination of the city of West Berlin. 

While the wall is the most obvious and 
vivid demonstration of the failures of the 
Communist system, all the world can see we 
take no satisfaction in it, for it is, as your 
mayor has said, an offense not only against 
history, but an offense against humanity, 
separating families, dividing husbands and 
wives and brothers and sisters and dividing 
a people who wish to be joined together. 

What is true of this city is true of Ger- 
many. Real lasting peace in Europe can 
never be assured as long as one German out 
of four is denied the elementary right of 
free men, and that is to make a free choice. 
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RIGHT TO BE FREE EARNED 


‘In 18 years of peace and good faith this 
generation of Germans has earned the right 
to be free, including the right to unite their 
families and their nation in lasting peace 
with good will to all people. 

You live in a defended island of freedom, 
but your life is part of the main. So let me 
ask you as I close, to lift your eyes beyond 
the dangers of today to the hopes of tomor- 
row, beyond the freedom merely of this city 
of Berlin and all your country of Germany to 
the advance of freedom everywhere, beyond 
the wall to the day of peace with justice, 
beyond yourselves and ourselves to all man- 
kind. 

Freedom is indivisible and when one man 
is enslaved, Who are free? When all are free, 
then we can look forward to that day when 
this city will be joined as one and this coun- 
try and this great continent of Europe ina 
peaceful and hopeful globe. 

When that day finally comes, as it will, the 
people of West Berlin can take sober satis- 
faction in the fact that they were in the 
frontlines for almost two decades. 

All free men, wherever they may live, are 
citizens of Berlin. And, therefore, as a free- 
man, I take pride in the words “Ich bin ein 
Berliner.” 


From the New York (N. T.) Times, June 27, 
1963 


THE PRESIDENT IN BERLIN 


On the 15th anniversary of the start of 
the Allied airlift that broke Stalin's blockade 
of Berlin, President Kennedy strode up to the 
Berlin wall, peered over it into drab Com- 
munist-ruled territory and denounced the 
barricade as a symbol of communism’s failure 
and an offense against history and humanity. 
For the hundredth time, but this time to the 
deafening cheers of wildly enthusiastic West 
Berliners, he reaffirmed Western determina- 
tion to defend their liberty and pointed out 
that, above all rifts in the alliance, French, 
British, and American soldiers are standing 
shoulder to shoulder to guard this outpost 
on the frontier of freedom. 

Defense, vital as it is, is only one aspect 
of Mr. Kennedy’s strategy of peace,” which 
he also carried to and over the wall. Pre- 
cluding any possible Communist charge of 
provocation, he reiterated that his ultimate 
goal is peace and reconciliation between 
East and West. Such a peace, he rightly 
emphasized, must be based on justice, lib- 
erty, and self-determination. That is indeed 
the way, and the only possible way, to re- 
unite Berlin, German and, beyond them, to 
create even a “larger Europe” across the Iron 
Curtain. 

The President made it plain that he wanted 
to raise no illusions in German minds. To 
hotheads who might call for more direct 
action he emphasized that there is no quick 
or easy way to the goal and he asked his 
listeners to face facts, cast off self-deception 
and stop thinking in slogans. But the winds 
of change are unmistakably blowing across 
the Iron Curtain, undermining the anachro- 
nistic police state and creating a new climate 
which will some day permit a reunification 
of peoples. The President again reminded 
us that if the West remains strong, dynamic, 
and democratic, it will exert an ever-increas- 
ing attraction on the East. 

President Kennedy thus left to Berlin, 
Germany and all of Europe—East and West— 
a message of hope and caution. No realistic 
German will quarrel with it. Premier Khru- 
shchev, who is now rushing to Berlin, may 
dispute the course of history, but even he 
cannot seriously dispute the President's 
peaceful intent. 


COMMON MARKET POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a re- 
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cent action by the Council of Ministers 

of the European Economic Community 

in connection with the Common Mar- 
ket's policy on agriculture. 

A press release from the European 
Community Information Service states 
that the Council of Ministers has de- 
cided on some moves toward eventual 
harmonization of grain prices through- 
out the Community, and to reduce the 
threshold price applied to poultry im- 
ports from nonmember countries. 

It is significant that this action was 
taken just prior to the GATT negotia- 
tions on poultry, which began in Geneva 
June 25 and now are in progress. 

It also bears significance in light of a 
concurrent resolution the distinguished 
minority leader [Senator DIRKSEN] and 
I submitted Tuesday. The concurrent 
resolution calls upon our negotiators 
with the Common Market to obtain ade- 
quate assurances that access to export 
markets for our agricultural products 
be maintained, and urging the execu- 
tive branch of our Government to con- 
tinue to use all its resources to expand 
trade in agricultural commodities on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

While the Council of Ministers did 
not reduce the threshold price on poul- 
try to the level desired by the United 
States or the EEC Commission, it is 
significant that action was taken, limited 
though it was. 

I am hopeful this will result in a low- 
ering of the supplemental levy on poul- 
try imports. I also hope the negotia- 
tions now going on in Geneva with 
regard to poultry will result in a reduc- 
tion of the levy to a point where U.S. 
poultry producers again can compete for 
markets within the European Economic 
Community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release to which I 
have referred be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoMMON MARKET MAKES BREAKTHROUGH ON 
FARM POLICY—COUNCIL OF MINISTERS MOVES 
TOWARD HARMONIZED GRAIN PRICES, REDUCES 
POULTRY THRESHOLD PRICE SLIGHTLY 
The Council of Ministers of the European 

Economic Community made a limited but 

significant breakthrough in the development 

of the Community’s agricultural policy at its 

Brussels meeting last week (June 17-21). 
Despite major difficulties in reaching agree- 

ment, the Ministers decided on some moves 

toward eventual harmonization of grain 
prices throughout the Community-—an es- 
sential element of the agricultural policy. 

The Council also decided to reduce the 
threshold price applied to poultry imports 
from nonmember countries, although the 
reduction was less than that recommended 
by the EEC Commission and desired by the 
United States. 

There were in fact two Council meetings 
in June—one of the agricultural ministers 
and one of foreign ministers. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS HAD HEAVY AGENDA 

The foreign ministers met on June 17-18. 
They were expected to discuss the Commu- 
nity’s working program for the rest of 1963— 
a planned agenda submitted by the perma- 
nent representatives and intended to restore 
the momentum lost within the Community 
after the suspension of negotiations with 
Britain. 
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(The working program covers the decisions 
to be taken on such matters as the pattern 
of future Community contacts with Britain 
and a timetable for action needed in the agri- 
cultural field to enable the Community to 
participate fully in the forthcoming Ken- 
nedy round” of GATT trade negotiations. 
While these decisions have been accepted in 
principle by the six EEC governments for in- 
clusion in the working program, other mat- 
ters remain undecided, and many details 
have to be worked out.) 

Because certain foreign ministers were un- 
able to attend the June 17-18 meeting and 
were represented by deputies, discussion of 
the working program was postponed until 
the next Council meeting, scheduled for July 
10-11. 

At last week’s Council meeting the foreign 
ministers did, however, empower the Com- 
mission to meet U.S. Government representa- 
tives in Geneva on June 25 to hear Ameri- 
can complaints concerning the Community 
levy on poultry imports, 

US. exports of poultry to the Community 
have declined sharply since the application 
in July 1962 of the Common Market's poultry 
regulations under the common agricultural 
policy. The U.S. Government had asked for 
negotiations on the basis of an agreement 
reached in 1962 at the close of the last GATT 
tariff negotiations (“Dillon round”). This 
agreement states that the Community under- 
takes “after adoption of the agricultural 
policy for * * * poultry * * * to enter into 

negotiations with the United States on the 
8 of exports of these products by the 
United States.” 


AGRICULTURAL MINISTERS MET A DEADLINE 


At their June 18-21 meeting the agricul- 
tural ministers revised some grain prices and 
made changes in quality standards which 
now or in the future will have the effect of 
marrowing differences between grain prices 
in the member States. 

By these decisions they met an important 
deadline. Under the original agreement on 
the common agricultural policy, reached by 
the six member countries in January 1962, it 
was decided that upper and lower limits for 
Community grain prices should be fixed by 
the Council in time for the 1963-64 se! 
period, which begins next week (July 1). 

For soft wheat, the price range will remain 
the same for the 1963-64 selling period as it 
was in the previous year—from $89.43 to 
$118.92 per metric ton. 

For barley and rye, existing upper price 
limits remain unchanged, but acceptance by 
Germany and Luxembourg of different qual- 
ity standards means a price reduction in 
practice in these countries. 

The lower price limit for barley was raised 
by $.75 and for rye by $2 throughout the 
Community. The new price ranges are: 
$72.17 to $103.07 a ton for barley; $67.71 to 
$108.17 a ton for rye. 

The existing lower limit of maize prices 
was raised to $65.60 a ton. 

The agricultural ministers also decided on 
the principle for fixing minimum import 
prices for grains imported from nonmember 
countries. 

‘These come into play when the importing 
country has no guaranteed price for its own 
farmers for the grain in question—which 
would otherwise automatically govern im- 
port price levels. 

According to the Council's decision, import 
prices will be keyed to the agreed range of 
barley prices currently being applied in the 
member countries. For example, Germany 
will be able to set the import price for sor- 
ghum in a range of 90 to 105 percent of her 
prevailing barley price. For other imported 

the percentages vary, but the same 
principle of keying these grains to the barley 
price will be followed. 
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In addition, the agricultural ministers de- 
cided to reduce the threshold price applied 
to poultry imports by $0.015 to $0.71 per kilo- 
gram. This decision was taken on the basis 
of a change in the “conversion factor” (the 
number of kilos of poultry feed needed to 
produce one kilo of chicken meat). The 
Council dropped the old factor of 2.7 kilo- 
grams and instituted a new one of 2.6. The 
Commission had recommended 2.5, which 
would have meant an even lower threshold 
price. 

The new reduction of the threshold price 
has the effect of modifying an earlier deci- 
sion taken by the ministers at their May 
30-31 meeting. At that time they decided to 
raise the supplementary levy on poultry im- 
ports into the Community by 10 pfennigs to 
a total of 30 pfennigs a kilo ($0.075). (This 
reversed a provisional decision of the Com- 
mon Market Commission which had given 
preferential treatment to U.S. poultry ex- 
ports by reducing the levy on imports from 
the United States from 20 to 15 pfennigs a 
kilo ($0.0375), while increasing the levy to 
$0.075 a kilo for imports from all other 
sources.) The latest action will to some 
extent counteract the earlier increase in the 
supplementary levy. 

Finally, the agricultural ministers decided 
to abolish Community tariffs on tea and 
tropical timber. This concession is due to 
take effect on January 1, 1964, unless the 
Community’s new association agreement 
with the 18 independent African countries 
has still not been signed by then. 


COMMUNITY'S CONTACTS WITH BRITAIN STILL TO 
BE DECIDED 


Earlier, the question of the future pattern 
of Community contacts with Great Britain 
was discussed at length at the Council’s May 
30-31 meeting. The ministers of Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Italy urged that there should be periodic 
meetings between the Community countries’ 
Permanent Representatives in Brussels and 
the head of the British Mission to the Eu- 


ropean Community, the recently appointed 
Sir Douglas Walter ONeill. 
This was by French For- 


eign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville on 
the grounds that it would give Britain a 
voice in the Community's internal discus- 
sions without the obligations of member- 
ship. M. Couve de Murville said that he was 
in favor of maintaining contact with Britain 
but that this would be done through exist- 
ing channels—principally contacts between 
the Common Market Commission and the 
British Mission in Brussels. 

The Council is expected to return to this 
problem at its next meeting in July, sched- 
uled for July 10-11. 

The question of contacts between Britain 
and the Community was also raised in Paris 
on June 5, at the assembly of the Western 
European Union (WBU), the only body cur- 
rently uniting the Six and Britain. Lord 
Privy Seal Edward Heath, in a speech to the 
assembly, said that the WEU Council should 
hold a meeting at ministerial level in the 
near future. French of State for 
Foreign Affairs Michel Habib-Deloncle stated 
that the French Government would not op- 
pose a ministerial meeting in principle, pro- 
viding prior agreement were reached on an 
agenda which did not include questions 
within the jurisdiction of other organiza- 
tions. Most observers took this to mean that 
the French Government would veto any dis- 
cussion on matters affecting the European 
Community as such. 

Common Market Commission President 
Walter Hallstein said, during a press confer- 
ence in Brussels on June 17, that he was con- 
vinced that the most effective solution would 
be to increase bilateral contacts between the 
Commission and the British Mission In Brus- 
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sels, The Commission's opposition to multi- 
lateral contacts, he added, was based on the 
fact that it wished to emphasize that the 
Community was a single unit. 

Whatever the outcome of the Council of 
Ministers’ meeting in the near future, Presi- 
dent Hallstein continued, the Commission 
would remain true to its “action program,” 
which had received the full support of both 
the European Parliament and the Commu- 
nity's Economic and Social Committee. As 
part of this action program (for the second 
stage of the Common Market), the Commis- 
sion had already submitted proposals on a 
common transport policy to the Council of 
Ministers, and it would soon submit pro- 
posals on harmonizing the Community coun- 
tries’ monetary and financial policies, he 
said. “In this way, the Council's difficulties 
will not paralyze the Community’s normal 
business: The Council will still have to pro- 
nounce on the proposals of the Executive 
(the Commission) in accordance with the 
Treaty rules,” President Hallstein concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, the Chair 
now recognizes the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], inasmuch as the hour of 1 
o’clock has now arrived. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, is 
the morning hour over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has been recog- 
nized, pursuant to the agreement entered 
into yesterday. The Senator from Oregon 
may utilize the time in any way he wishes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Oregon, but I do not wish to impose upon 
his time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam very 
glad to yield 20 the Senator from Alaska, 
to permit him to make an insertion in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the customary 
courtesy of the Senator from Oregon. 


LET US HAVE EQUALITY FOR 
WOMEN—WE ARE FLAGRANTLY 
DISCRIMINATING AGAINST THEM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
United States, I regret to say, has suf- 
fered a severe defeat in one very impor- 
tant aspect of human rights. It was a 
needless defeat. It need not have hap- 
pened and should not have happened. 

I refer to the failure on the part of the 
U.S. Space Agency to recognize the right 
of women to play an equal part in the 
space program. Our defeat—and it is a 
defeat for the whole American people— 
has been dramatically highlighted by the 
Russians’ sending of Valentina Teresh- 
kova, a woman, into orbit. 

If it were not for the unfortunate ten- 
sions of the cold war and our conscious- 
ness of the ever-declared purpose of the 
Kremlin to impose its totalitarian tyr- 
anny on all mankind, we could rejoice in 
Russia's advanced and commendable at- 
titude toward women, manifestly—I am 
sorry to have to say it—superior to ours. 
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This Russian attitude and our own short- 
comings in this respect have been high- 
lighted soundly, justly, graphically, and 
devastatingly by Clare Boothe Luce in 
her article in the current issue of Life 
magazine. 

Mrs, Luce properly not only pays trib- 
ute to the Russians for sending a woman 
cosmonaut into space, but also points 
out how very much better the Russians 
have done in opening the professions 
and other avenues of opportunity to 
women, 

I strongly recommend a reading of 
Clare Boothe Luce’s righteously indig- 
nant presentation of this failure on our 
part. 

The same issue of Life contains the 
pictures of a baker’s dozen of American 
women—most of them trained and ex- 
pert aviators, with a description of their 
qualifications and achievements—who, 
but for the narrow exclusiveness of our 
space agency, could have been vouch- 
safed the same opportunity that the Rus- 
sian Government afforded. Their names 
and descriptions merit repetition here. 
They include, let it be pointed out, the 
talented wife of our own colleague, PHIL 
HART: 

Rhea Hurrle Allison: A schoolteacher 
before she turned pilot, she and her hus- 
band have an aircraft brokerage busi- 
ness in Texas, and she delivers planes to 
their customers around the country. 

Myrtle Cagle: A flight instructor in 
Macon, Ga., and is married to an ex- 
pupil. As a child she once jumped from 
the roof with only a pillowcase to slow 
her descent. She flew airplanes at age 
14. 

Jerrie Cobb: First U.S. woman to un- 
dergo tests for space flight, she has been 
fiying 20 years—since she was 12. She 
is an aircraft company executive in Okla- 
homa City, has won many fiying awards, 
and established four world’s records. 

Jan Dietrich: Company pilot for a 
large California construction firm, she 
has logged over 8,000 hours of flying time 
and is one of the select group of women 
with an airline transport pilot’s rating. 

Marion Dietrich: Like her twin sister 
Jan, she is a pilot in California. She 
flies charter planes, is an accomplished 
pianist and writes freelance articles. 
She also has a degree in psychology. 

Mary Wallace Funk II: She is a chief 
pilot for a California flying service. Last 
year, on her own initiative, she went 
through centrifuge tests and a U.S. Ma- 
rine high-altitude chamber. 

Sarah Lee Gorelick : Trained in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, as well as 
flying, she left her job at A. T. & T. when 
her astronaut tests began taking too 
much time. She lives in Kansas City. 

Jane Hart: Married to Senator PHILIP 
Hart, Michigan Democrat, she has often 
fiown him around on campaign tours, 
frequently takes their eight children 
aloft. 

Jean Hixson: A fifth-grade teacher in 
Akron, Ohio, she is an Air Force Reserve 
captain. Once a WASP test pilot and 
flight instructor, Jean flies everything 
from blimps to gliders to jets. 

Irene Leverton: Supervisor of a flying 
school in California, she has independ- 
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ently undergone rigorous prespace flight 
tests at Edwards Air Force Base. She 
parachutes and skis to keep in shape. 
Geraldine Sloan: A pilot for a Dallas 
aviation firm, she has an 1l-year-old 
son: 
I do pushups and watch my diet 


She says— 


but I'm getting tired of staying in shape for 
nothing. 


Bernice Trimble Steadman: A lawyer’s 
wife, she owns and operates a charter 
service and flying school at the Flint, 
Mich., airport. She gives frequent lec- 
tures on space opportunities for youth 
and women. 

Gene Nora Stumbough: An amateur 
cello player with a degree in English, she 
works for an aircraft manufacturer in 
Wichita, Kans. She formerly taught 
flying, now demonstrates and sells air- 
planes, 

Doubtless there are others. In the psy- 
chological war which the Russians are 
waging upon the free world, their first 
triumph in the field of space was the 
launching of the sputnik. It should have 
been a cause of regret on the part of all 
Americans, although at the time officials 
of the Eisenhower administration sought 
to depreciate this great achievement and 
to make light of it, and dismissed it as 
having the unimportance of tossing a 
basketball into the asmosphere. 

However, we are catching up rapidly 
in the conquest of space, and are on the 
way to overcoming the Russian head 
start. But the sending of a woman into 
space—and as it happens, she was not 
even a flier—is, in my judgment, a far 
greater defeat for us, because its im- 
plications are far wider. 

It is a challenge to a land which tra- 
ditionally has esteemed and exalted 
women, presumably above all other peo- 
ples. Clearly it is time that instead of 
putting women on a theoretical pedestal, 
with all the gallantry that supposedly 
goes with it, we launch a realistic pro- 
gram on every front to give them the 
full equality of opportunity which our 
space agency, in this instance, has fla- 
grantly denied them. 

And we might extend the same equal- 
ity of opportunity to the professions and 
in public life, in which their participa- 
tion has been grossly and unfairly in- 
adequate. We should have more than 
two women among the 100 Senators. 
How admirably those two Members— 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH and MAURINE 
NEUBERGER—have performed both for 
their constituencies and for the whole 
Nation. There should be more than 11 
women Representatives out of the 435 in 
the House. There should be more women 
in our judicial system. No woman is 
either on the Supreme Court or among 
the 78 incumbents of 10 Federal circuit 
courts, and the Federal district court 


system has 305 men judges and only 2 


women. It is shocking and disgraceful. 
We should have more women doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, architects. 

I ask unanimous consent that Clare 
Boothe Luce’s article, entitled: “But 
Some People Simply Never Get the Mes- 
— be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bur Some PEOPLE SIMPLY NEVER GET THE 
MESSAGE 


(By Clare Boothe Luce) 


Why did the Soviet Union launch a woman 
cosmonaut into space? Failure of American 
men to give the right answer to this ques- 
tion may yet prove to be their costliest cold 
war blunder. But already they are giving 
the wrong answers. 

The first wrong answer is coming from 
U.S. space experts. According to the press, 
they hold—to a man—the view that Valen- 
tina Tereshkova was fired from the launch- 
ing pad as a Soviet space program female 
guinea pig, and that the experiment is use- 
less, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Harold M. Schmeck, Jr., writing in the 
New York Times, reported: “If space explora- 
tion continues to grow * * * women are 
considered likely to play a part in it over 
the long range * * * but there appears to 
be no hard evidence that female physiology 
or psychology would confer any special ad- 
vantages on a woman space traveler.” Astro- 
naut John Glenn commented more cauti- 
ously that “so far we felt the qualifications 
we were looking for * * * were best taken 
care of by men.” An unidentified NASA 
spokesman gave much stronger vent to his 
prejudices. He said that the talk of an 
American space woman “makes me sick at 
my stomach.” 

The second wrong answer, stemming from 
the first (the inherent superiority of men 
as astronauts), is that the Russians launched 
Valentina as a propaganda gimmick. Lt. 
Gen. Leighton Davis, commander of the Air 
Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral, 
dismissed the flight as “merely a publicity 
stunt.” Brooklyn Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, who greatly enjoys his role as a 
leader against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, also called it “just a sort of stunt.” The 
silliest and, to women, most irritating com- 
ment of all was Senator KENNETH KEATING’S 
kiss-off: “It is carrying romance to a new 
high.” 

It is easy for the American male to dismiss 
Russia's thrust of a woman cosmonaut into 
space as propaganda. The advertising fra- 
ternity has long used sex to sell everything 
from deodorants to automobiles. It is easy 
for Americans to assume that once again 
“sexiness” has rung the bell: the flight of 


the sea gull has made far bigger world head- 


lines than a solo flight of the hawk would 
have done. 

But neither the answer that Valentina 
Tereshkova is a scientific guinea pig of 
small worth or that she is the Moscow ver- 
sion of Madison Avenue's sexy publicity gim- 
micks is the right answer. The right answer 
is that Soviet Russia put a woman into space 
because communism and, since the 
revolution of 1917, has tried to practice the 
inherent equality of men and women. 

The progress of women in all Communist 
countries, but especially in the U.S.S.R., has 
been spectacular. In 1929 there were but 
3,118,000 Soviet women who earned wages 
and salaries; in 1961 there were 31,609,000. 
In 1917, Russia had 600 women engineers; 
by 1961 there were 379,000, or 31 percent of all 
the engineers in the U.S.S.R. In 1961, 53 per- 
cent of the professional people in the Soviet 
Union were women. Of the total member- 
ship of the Supreme Soviet today, 26 percent 
are women. Some 20,000 village soviets are 
headed by women. 

But the brightest example of women’s ad- 
vance ir Russia has been in the medical pro- 
fession. Of all Russian doctors and surgeons, 
74 percent are women—332,400 women physi- 
cians in 1962, while last year the AMA listed 
only a little more than 14,000 in the United 
States. 
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The Communist system confronts. the 
American system in a life-and-death 
struggle. Russia's men know it; so do her 
women. They do a far greater amount of 
manual or heavy labor than American 
women do. Many visitors returning from 
the Soviet Union point to the numbers of 
women who are mixing cement, driving 
buses, pitching hay, sweeping streets. Rus- 
sian leadership utilizes to the utmost the 
brainpower and the musclepower of Russian 
women at every level of society. 

It is against this background of the par- 
ticipation of Russian women in every effort, 
from sweeping the stables to combing the 
stars, that we must view the flight of the 
first woman cosmonaut. 

The astronaut of today is the world’s most 
prestigious popular idol. Once launched into 
space he holds in his hands something far 
more costly and precious than the millions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment in his cap- 
sule; he holds-the prestige and the honor of 
his country. These have been entrusted to 
him because he is deemed to possess high 
technical skills and even higher virtues of 
intelligence, endurance, resourcefulness, dis- 
cipline, courage, and the capacity to make 
life-and-death decisions. But the astronaut 
is also something else: he is the symbol of 
the way of life of his nation. 

In entrusting a 26-year-old girl with a cos- 
monaut mission, the Soviet Union has given 
its women unmistakable proof that it be- 
lieves them to possess these same virtues. 
The flight of Valentina Tereshkova is, conse- 
quently, symbolic of the emancipation of the 
Communist woman. It symbolizes to Rus- 
sian women that they actively share (not 
passively bask, like American women) in the 
glory of conquering space. 

News reports after Valentina's blast-off 
said that women were dancing in the streets 
of Moscow while men hurled compliments 
and showered kisses upon them. Not so in 
America. The flight has become a source of 
bitter argument between the sexes. Miss 
Jerrie Cobb, one of the 13 American women 
pilots who have passed tests for space 
flight—not including the hurdle of male 
prejudice—warned NASA, and then the U.S. 
Congress a year ago, that Russia was prepar- 
ing to put a woman in orbit. She said that 

she has been a consultant to NASA since 
— But this high-woman-on-the-token- 
pole added acidly, “I’m the most unconsulted 
consultant in any government agency.” 

Another woman pilot who has passed as- 
tronaut tests, Jane Hart, wife of Michigan’s 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, said even more bit- 
terly, “I’m tempted to go out to the barn 
and tell the whole story to my horse and lis- 
ten to him laugh.” 

It is estimated that Elizabeth Taylor, 
America’s current female idol, will bring $60 
million clinking into the tills of Twentieth 
Century-Fox. But few who understand 
women can doubt that Junior Lt. Valentina 
Tereshkova delivered a performance of far 
greater value to at least 60 million Russians. 

The United States could have been first to 
put a woman up in space merely by deciding 
to do so. Way back in February of 1960 a 
girl pilot named Jerrie Cobb successfully 
underwent the same gruelling physical ex- 
amination that the Mercury astronauts had 
taken. By 1961, 12 other women had gone 
through the same battery of tests. All of 
them were experienced pilots with qualifica- 
tions far more impressive than Valentina 
Tereshkova's. To a woman, they were eager 
to go into orbit. I'd like to see what's up 
there and help America explore space,” said 
Mary Wallace Funk. “One of us better make 
it fast,” warned Irene Leverton, “because the 
Russians are darned well going to send up 
women.“ 

Until Astronaut Alan Shepard made the 
first American flight in May of 1961, NASA 
steadfastly disclaimed any connection with 
woman-in-space training. Only then was 
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Jerrie Cobb appointed to her job as a never- 
consulted consultant to NASA Administrator 
James Webb. Even after her appointment, 
any training the ladies received has been 
unofficial and due entirely to their own stub- 
born efforts. 

Two years ago, when Russian space sci- 
entists visiting the United States first let 
on that they had a training program for 
female cosmonauts, Jerrie Cobb went to 
Washington, collaring anyone who would 
listen, pleading for a formal American 
woman-in-space program. The best she got 
was polite indifference. Jerrie and her 12 
colleagues are exhilarated by Valentina’s 
feat, but depressed that it wasn't American. 
“Now,” Jerrie said, maybe we'll get some 
action.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon for yielding to me at 
this point. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS CRISIS—A MUST FOR NE- 
GRO AND WHITE, CITIZEN AND 
LEGISLATOR 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
civil rights crisis which this country now 
faces imposes heavy responsibilities on 
us all—white and Negro, citizen and leg- 
islator. Too little has been said about 
these responsibilities, yet there are many 
things that must be said. If they are 
not said, and repeated often throughout 
the country, there will be no solution to 
this crisis. Indeed the possibility exists 
that large segments of our population 
who sincerely want to end the last ves- 
tiges of discrimination will lose their 
enthusiasm for this great cause and thus 
postpone for a considerable time the full 
achievement of equality in this land. 

First of all, there is a responsibility to 
recognize that the securing of legal 
rights is just one part of our problem. 
Of course these rights must be protected 
and legal remedies must be supplied to 
insure that these rights are fully enjoyed. 
But so much more remains to be done 
after this has been accomplished. The 
root problems must be attacked: the lack 
of education, the lack of training, the 
lack of skills, the lack of decent home 
environment, the lack of mature guid- 
ance in a child’s formative years. 

The Negro must have the right to 
equality but it is just as important that 
he be able to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for equality. Discrimination 
in hiring can and must be ended, but 
there must also be trained Negroes to 
apply for jobs. Barriers to promotion 
can and must be ended, but there must be 
Negroes with skills to merit increased 
positions of responsibility. Racial re- 
strictions at colleges and graduate 
schools can and must be ended, but there 
must be Negroes in sufficient number who 
have completed high school and have the 
preparation to succeed in higher educa- 
tion. 

Equipping the Negro, and every other 
person whose opportunities have been 
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limited, with the education, the training 
and the skills he needs requires the at- 
tention—and the resources—of this en- 
tire Nation. The bill I introduced today 
is one small example of what must be 
done. It is an effort to help those on 
relief learn a trade and qualify for a job. 
It is a step forward to what must become 
a total effort to educate and train all 
the people of our country and develop 
their individual talents to the fullest. 
This means more education, more schools 
and more teachers, dedication to higher 
standards of education, vastly expanded 
vocational education programs, job re- 
training and a full-scale assault on the 
conditions that limit opportunity—pov- 
erty, illiteracy, slum housing, and disease. 
There is a Federal role in this effort, but 
it is by no means an exclusive role. The 
resources of our States, our communities, 
and our private organizations must all 
be devoted to this challenge. 

The best answer to discrimination has 
always been equality of opportunity. 
When I ran for Governor of my State in 
1954 there were those who said a Jew 
should not be Governor. As the cam- 
paign progressed, this issue was raised 
and it became apparent that I had to 
speak about it directly. I told the people 
of my State that whether I became Gov- 
ernor or not was not the important thing. 
What really mattered was that I had 
the opportunity to become a Governor of 
my State. What really mattered was 
that any person could have the oppor- 
tunity to aspire to that office and be 
judged by his fellow men on the basis 
of his views, his background, his quali- 
fications, his character, and his person- 
ality. When I ran for reelection 4 
years later there was no issue of religion. 
I had been given an opportunity and I 
was judged on what I had been able to 
do with that opportunity. 

In 1956 I saw this same issue develop 
again when the question arose in a 
smoke-filled room at the Stockyard’s Inn 
in Chicago, whether a young Senator 
from Massachusetts should be the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Vice President. 
There were many in that room who ques- 
tioned whether a Catholic could be a 
Vice President or perhaps a President. 
When this question was raised, many 
voices in that room were silent. And so 
I stood alone to make the argument, 
against the leaders of the Democratic 
Party, that a Catholic should have the 
opportunity to seek election by all the 
people of this Nation. 

During the next 4 years I repeated 
this argument to all who would listen 
tome. I told them that the opportunity 
to run was the important thing. The 
outcome would depend on the basic de- 
cency of the American publie to judge 
a man on his individual merit. So Pres- 
ident Kennedy was elected. There will 
be many issues which will decide on his 
reelection in 1964. His religion will not 
be one of them. 

I was given the opportunity I sought. 
John Kennedy was given the opportunity 
he sought. And what more than any- 
thing else made it possible for us to have 
these opportunities? It was our educa- 
tion. It was the fact that irrespective 
of our religions, each of us had the edu- 
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cation to prepare us to take advantage 
of our opportunities. I know there have 
been successful men who never had a 
formal education, and there will always 
be such men. But education was crucial 
to my becoming a Governor and to John 
Kennedy’s becoming a President, and 
education will always be the single most 
important fact in the success of every 
individual, especially those who seek to 
overcome discriminations, who seek not 
just the prize, but the opportunity to 
compete. 

There is a responsibility on those who 
seek equality of opportunity to fight to 
remove discrimination—all discrimina- 
tion—not to make discrimination a 
weapon to be used in their favor. 

Denying a man a job because he is a 
Negro is indefensible. Granting him a 
job if he is not qualified just because he 
is a Negro cannot be justified either. 
Those who claim that x number of jobs 
or y percent of jobs must be set aside 
for Negroes are not favoring equality of 
opportunity. They are saying that op- 
portunity does not matter, that merit 
does not matter, that only arbitrary 


numbers and percentages matter. That, 


point of view will undermine the whole 
effort to achieve equality in this country. 

Discrimination is wrong whether it 
works against a man or for him. Un- 
less the test is ability, someone will al- 
ways be the victim of discrimination. 
But if the test of ability is to be mean- 
ingful, each person must have the full 
opportunity to be educated, to learn 
skills and to qualify for the position he 
seeks. White and Negro leadership must 
recognize that only when a person quali- 
fies for a job can he expect to receive 
a job. This is what responsible Negro 
leaders have been pointing out for years. 
This is the concern they have expressed 
fully two decades before the current 
claimants to leadership appeared on the 
scene. And it would be a great tragedy 
if these responsible leaders who have 
been urging education and training for 
their own people should be ground under 
by those who, in their own bid for lead- 
ership, ignore the need to qualify for a 
job and seek only the job itself. In the 
long run, only after a person participates, 
proves his merit, will he be accepted on 
worth irrespective of race, color, or re- 
ligion. We must continuously strive in 
this country to give every person this 
chance. 

There is a responsibility on all of us 
to use the law to end discrimination, but 
there is an equal responsibility to make 
sure that the efforts to promote the law 
do not subvert the law. 

We must have new laws to give mean- 
ing and certainty to the principles of 
equality that are announced in our Dec- 
laration of Independence and guaranteed 
in our Constitution. The legislation rec- 
ommended by the President is urgently 
needed, and I have been proud to become 
a cosponsor of this legislation. 

But I firmly believe that those who 
urge the need for law have a respon- 
sibility to insist that law is observed. 

If the law is to protect the rights of 
some citizens, it must protect the rights 
of all citizens. The law does protect the 
right of any citizen to peaceably assem- 
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ble and petition for a redress of their 
grievances, but the law also protects the 
right of all citizens to be secure in their 
homes and to be safe on the public 
streets. 

There has been outrageous violence 
perpetrated upon Negroes and it has 
properly been condemned. But violence 
has come to white citizens, and too few 
voices of responsibility have been raised. 
The thrown rock, the smashed storefront, 
and the rifie shot that wounds or kills 
make the culprit a criminal, whether he 
is white or Negro. Yet such acts have 
been committed by members of both 
races in recent weeks. 

It is just as wrong to condemn all dem- 
onstrations because some lead to violence 
as it is to condone all violence because 
some of it results from demonstrations. 

When citizens peacefully assemble to 
make their views known, when they hold 
mass meetings to call attention to their 
grievances, they are exercising a funda- 
mental right in the great tradition of our 
country. But when they disregard the 
rights of others, when they obstruct the 
peaceful activities of others, when they 
contribute to public disorder, they place 
themselves outside the law, and they for- 
feit their claim to achieving their own 
objective—the law’s protection. 

Let me put this squarely in the con- 
text of current news. We are told that 
100,000 Negroes will come to Washington 
at the end of August. Some say, without 
reservation, this is wonderful. Others 
say, also without reservation, this is ter- 
rible. I say that we who will be peti- 
tioned and those who will do the petition- 
ing have a responsibility to look at 
matters more critically and make more 
careful judgments. 

The 100,000 Negroes have an absolute 
right to come to this city and make their 
views known in a peaceful, orderly way. 
They can hold a mass meeting or, under 
reasonable regulation by local author- 
ities, as to time and place, parade or 
talk or sing or pray in public parks or in 
public streets. They can make their 
views known to their own Congressmen 
and Senators. 

But there is no justification for vio- 
lence or even disorder, as the leaders of 
the protest demonstrations have consist- 
ently counseled. Government can be 
petitioned by expression of views, not 
by massing of bodies in rooms and hall- 
ways that must be kept open for all 
members of the public to come and go 
unmolested. The very fact that 100,000 
Negroes would come to Washington in 
support of civil rights legislation would 
be eloquent testimony to the deeply felt 
need for this bill. But if 10—or even 
1—of the demonstrators commit acts 
of disorder, the prospects for this bill 
would be grievously injured. 

Finally, may I be permitted a word 
about the responsibilities which I believe 
rest upon us as legislators who will be 
dealing with these problems in the criti- 
cal days ahead. 

While we deliberate we bear a heavy 
responsibility, one that not only affects 
the success of our current enterprise, 
but also will shape our future activity 
as well. It is the responsibility to match 
firmness of purpose with respect of per- 
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son. I do not have in mind the amenities 
of Senatorial debate. Their observance 
can be presumed. I mean the attitude 
we of the contending sides will reflect 
toward each other, within this chamber 
and upon the understanding of the 
Nation. 

Next to the passage of the legislation 
itself, I deem the most important aspect 
of this coming debate to be the main- 
tenance of our mutual respect. The 
most fundamental difference of view- 
point and conviction must not cause dis- 
agreement to be replaced with distrust, 
criticism with calumny, or opposition 
with opprobrium, 

Let no one mistake my own position 
in this matter. I support the full pro- 
tection of the civil rights of every Amer- 
ican by every law that may be necessary. 
I support the legislation that has been 
introduced, and I am prepared to sup- 
port additional legislation if it is needed. 

These basic issues cannot be com- 
promised, and this very fact adds im- 
measurably to our responsibilities. I will 
vote in favor of these laws. 

I believe those who oppose these laws 
are wrong—they are wrong on the legal 
issue of rights and the moral issue of 
humanity. 

But those who oppose have every right 
to express their opposition and to expect 
that their arguments on the merits of 
these proposals will be respected. The 
opposition will earnestly challenge the 
need for many of the proposed provi- 
sions, they will dispute their constitu- 
tionality, they will question their ef- 
ficacy. These challenges can all be 
answered. It is of the utmost importance 
that each one of them is answered. 

But we who advance these proposals 
have a right to expect that opposition to 
them will be concerned with the merits. 

Condemnation of individuals has no 
place on either side of this debate. 
Those who advance these proposals are 
sincere and dedicated men, acting upon 
principles in which they deeply believe. 
Those who oppose are equally sincere. 
Let the dispute center in the principles 
on which we disagree—the issue of Fed- 
eral power, the need for legal remedies, 
and the desirability of the proposed pro- 
visions. All of us are sworn to uphold 
the Constitution and its guarantees. All 
of us take that obligation with the ut- 
most seriousness. There is room to de- 
bate how these guarantees should be 
enforced. There is no room to dodge 
the main issues by claiming racism on 
one side or political expediency on the 
other. 

Finally, let us realize that even as we 
stand opposed on many aspects of the 
President's proposals, there may well be 
Significant areas of agreement. The 
sharp division on the issue of legal rights 
must not undermine our ability to find 
agreement on new programs for voca- 
tional education, for job retraining, and 
for work opportunities for those on re- 
lief. In the long run, the progress we 
make in these fields may prove to have 
more meaning than the securing of legal 
rights. 

Let us also keep uppermost in our 
minds the important leadership roles 
those who oppose us today must play, 
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in the years ahead, after the current 
battle has been won. These new laws 
will be placed on the statute books. 
These rights will be secured. New op- 
portunities will be opened up. But that 
will not end the problems that concern 
us all as Americans. That will merely 
signal the start of a new era in which 
the effort to solve them can go forward 
as never before. And in that era one 
of our most urgent needs will be en- 
lightened political leadership, precisely 
the type of leadership we can and must 
expect from those who stand opposed in 
the current dispute. It is my fervent 
hope that nothing said or occurring in 
the ensuing debate will impair their ca- 
pacity for leadership in those areas and 
in those days when it will be most needed. 
After the statutes have been passed, 
there will one day be a transition of 
mind and even of heart. It will not come 
quickly. But thoughtlessness in what we 
do here could cause a serious delay. 

There are deeply held convictions on 
both sides of this issue. There has also 
been considerable hypocrisy; some of it 
ill-intentioned, some based on ignorance. 
Many who decry discrimination have 
practiced or condoned it. Many who 
point a condemning finger at the South 
are unaware, for example, that in no 
Northern city can be found the extent 
and quality of private residential hous- 
ing for Negroes that exists in Atlanta, 
Ga. Of course, quality of housing does 
not excuse segregation of housing 
whether in Atlanta or any Northern city. 
The point is the Northern resident had 
better view and remedy the slums in his 
own town before he decries problems of 
another region. Many who are quick 
to condemn discrimination 1,500 miles 
away have never looked at what is hap- 
pening 6 blocks from their own homes. 

I hope this debate will do much to 
dispel both ignorance and hypocrisy. I 
hope the issues will be debated frankly 
and honestly between men who recog- 
nize each other to be frank and honest 
legislators, and who respect their differ- 
ences. That kind of debate will lead not 
only to the passage of these urgently 
needed measures, it will lead as well to a 
strengthened Nation in which the prin- 
ciple of equality will be more than legis- 
lated, it will ultimately be lived. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend and highly compliment the 
Senator from Connecticut for the great 
speech he has just delivered on the floor 
of the Senate, for, in my judgment, he 
struck the tone that must prevail, in 
the public interest, throughout the his- 
toric debate that will take place in the 
weeks ahead on the issue of civil rights. 
I would have the Recor show today that 
I wish to be associated with the Senator 
from Connecticut in every statement 
that he uttered in his magnificent 
speech. 

I truly hope that, so far as the Sen- 
ate debate is concerned, each Member 
of the Senate will give careful heed to 
the code of conduct the Senator from 
Connecticut proposed in his speech 
today, because, in one sense, that is the 
way it could be described. 

I. also hope the American citizenry 
generally, colored and white, will give 
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heed to the plea that he raised that they 
have a responsibility of citizenship and 
statesmanship to maintain during this 
very critical time when we must come to 
grips, at long last, with the issue of con- 
stitutional rights and the right of all 
citizens, colored and white, to have the 
same guarantees of constitutional rights 
delivered to them and be allowed to enjoy 
without any form of discrimination 
whatsoever. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO THE EXPEDITIOUS TRIAL OF 
CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to the subject matter of my speech 
today. Last night, as the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp shows, I introduced two bills and 
obtained consent that the bills remain 
at the desk until Tuesday next at 5 p.m. 
for receiving any additional cosponsor- 
ship from Senators who might indicate 
a desire to join as cosponsors of the bill. 

The first bill I introduced is one to 
protect the integrity of the courts and 
the jury function in criminal cases. It 


is cosponsored by the Senators from, 


Hawaii [Mr. Fone and Mr. Inovye] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna], and 
I am authorized to say today that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, wishes to have his name 
added to both of the bills I introduced 
last night, as a cosponsor. 

He would be here today to make that 
announcement were it not for the fact 
that he was involved in an automobile 
accident, and, although not seriously in- 
jured, was painfully injured. I am 
pleased to report to the Senate that he 
is making a very satisfactory recovery 
and probably will be with us tomorrow, 
or certainly in the very near future. But 
the Recorp should show that the name 
of Senator OLIN JoHNsTon should be 
acana as a cosponsor to each of these 

s. 

The second bill I introduced last night 
is one to effectuate the provision of the 
sixth amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion requiring that defendants in crim- 
pel panpa be given the right to a speedy 
trial. 

I shall later this afternoon discuss the 
facts and circumstances that justify 
postponement for cause. Nobody is ask- 
ing the prosecutor to go to trial if there 
has not been adequate time for prepara- 
tion of the prosecution. 

What we are trying to do is to apply 
the rules of the playground to the rules 
of the court. I mean just that. When 
all is said and done, I wonder if we ever 
overlook the fact that so much of our 
conception of justice is based upon our 
conception of fair play, which we have 
had drilled into us as little boys and 
girls from the time we first entered the 
playground. It is so typical of what we 
may call the American culture, the 
American way of life. We have built 
up a great system of justice that is built 
more on our conception of fair play 
than many of us realize. : 

Whenever we find that the rules of 
fair play are being violated, we seek leg- 
islative remedy. The senior Senator 
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from Oregon this afternoon is seeking 
some legislative remedy, because in 
some particulars I am coming to believe, 
on the basis of the writings of the au- 
thorities that I shall cite this afternoon, 
not all of our Federal court procedure is 
bottomed upon our conception of fair 
play. 

The purpose of the second bill that I 
introduced last night is to effectuate the 
provisions of the sixth amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution requiring that de- 
fendants in criminal cases be given the 
right to a speedy trial. It is sponsored 
by Senators Inouye, Fone, Youne of 
Ohio, and JOHNSTON. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these bill be printed 
again in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, so that anyone turning to the 
RecorpD will have the bills in the RECORD 
at this point, rather than having to go 
to the Record of yesterday to find the 
bills. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bills was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1802 


A bill to protect the integrity of the court 
and jury functions in criminal cases 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Criminal Code of the United States, title 18 
of the United States Code, be amended by 
adding the following section: 


1512. Contempt to publish information 
not properly admitted in criminal 
case. 

“It shall constitute a contempt of court 
for any employee of the United States, or for 
any defendant or his attorney or the agent of 
either, to publish information not already 
properly filed with the court which might 
affect the outcome of any pending criminal 
litigation, except evidence that has already 
been admitted at the trial, and said con- 
tempt shall be punished summarily by the 
court, on motion of any party to the litiga- 
tion, by a fine of not less than $500 for each 
such publication.” 


S. 1801 


A bill to effectuate the provision of the sixth 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution re- 
quiring that defendants in criminal cases 
be given the right to a speedy trial 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Criminal Code of the United States, Title 18 

of the United States Code, be amended by 

adding the following sections: 


3291. Unreasonable delay in presenting 
criminal charges. 

“If there has been unreasonable delay in 
presenting the charge to a grand jury or in 
filing an information against a defendant 
who has been held to answer in a district 
court, the court shall dismiss the indictment, 
information or complaint, even where the 
applicable period of limitations prescribed 
by statute has not yet expired. It shall not 
be deemed ‘unreasonable delay’ if the filing 
of the indictment or information was de- 
layed in order to protect the national secu- 
rity of the United States. 

“§ 3292. Voluntary dismissal of indictment, 
information or complaint. 

“The Attorney General or the United 
States attorney may by leave of court file a 
dismissal of an indictment, information or 
complaint and the prosecution shall there- 
upon terminate. Such a dismissal, unless 
secured by the consentor fraud or deceit of 
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the defendant, shall serve as a bar to sub- 

sequent prosecution for the offense charged 

in the dismissed indictment, information or 

complaint. 

“$3293. Multiple indictments or informa- 
tions: order of trial. 

“A person against whom there is pending 
more than one indictment or information 
shall be brought to trial in the same order 
in which the indictments were returned or 
the informations were filed. Whenever a 
case shall go to trial on an indictment or 
information, the court in which an earlier 
indictment or information is pending against 
the same defendant shall, on motion of the 
defendant, dismiss such earlier indictment 
or information and the dismissal shall have 
the same effect as a judgment entered on a 
jury verdict of not guilty. 

“§ 3294. Speedy trial. 

“On the motion of a defendant under 
indictment or against whom an information 
has been filed, he shall have the right to be 
tried on that indictment or information no 
later than nine months after the indictment 
is returned or the information filed, except 
that a court may, in its discretion, extend 
the time within which the case shall be tried 
on good cause shown. In the eyent that a 
defendant is incarcerated pending trial, on 
the motion of the defendant, the case shall 
be tried within six months after the indict- 
ment is returned or the information filed or 
the indictment or information shall be dis- 
missed. 

“$3295. Time for sentencing. 

“A defendant who has been convicted of 
a crime in a court of the United States shall 
be sentenced for that crime by said court 
no later than sixty days after the judgment 
of conviction is entered, unless it be dem- 
onstrated to the court that postponement of 
sentence would be in furtherance of the na- 
tional security of the United States.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I read from 
amendment VI of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


Does the Senator’s bill apply itself to 
amendment VI of the Constitution of 
the United States when he refers to a 
speedy trial? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Is there now no 
statute on the books that implements 
that particular provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. The bill that I am pro- 
posing would implement it more effec- 
tually than any existing law. 

Mr. TALMADGE. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a hypothetical question? Would it 
be possible now for the Government of 
the United States to indict me for a 
crime and then, even though my coun- 
sel requested a speedy trial, have the in- 
dictment remain on the docket pending, 
without trial, to damage my character 
and reputation? 

Mr. MORSE. Before I get through 
with my speech this afternoon I hope 
to satisfy the Senator from Georgia be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that that kind 
of administration of justice is now pos- 
sible under the Federal criminal statutes. 

Mr, TALMADGE. It is my opinion 
that anyone indicted for a crime, wheth- 
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er it be in a Federal court, a State court, 
or any other court, under amendment VI 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
should be able to demand and receive a 
speedy trial. 

In the State of Georgia there is a 
State statute that authorizes anyone who 
has been indicted for a crime to demand 
a speedy trial, and when that demand is 
filed with the clerk of the court, if the 
prosecuting attorney does not proceed to 
try the accused by the end of the second 
term, the accused stands automatically 
acquitted, In that way, I think that 
statute guarantees the administration of 
justice. 

If it is possible for anyone to be in- 
dicted for a crime and have the indict- 
ment stand on the record without trial, 
certainly he is in a serious situation, and 
certainly that does not conform, in my 
judgment, to the standards of the con- 
stitutional amendment that guarantees 
a fair and speedy trial. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Georgia. Of 
course, he is far ahead of the Senator 
from Oregon, but I am not surprised, 
knowing him for the able lawyer he is. 
The comments he has made and the 
questions he has raised indicate very 
clearly that he has in mind the same 
objectives I have in mind in connection 
with my presentation of these bills. 

Before the afternoon is over—and I 
am sorry this is not going to be one of my 
briefer speeches—I shall be discussing 
some of the State statutes, because, as 
the Senator from Georgia has indicated, 
the Federal Government, in the field of 
criminal prosecution, in my judgment, is 
lagging far behind a good many of our 
States. I shall be mentioning a good 
many State statutes along the line of the 
Georgia statute, which the Senator has 
mentioned, which result, in my judg- 
ment, in fairer procedure for the con- 
ducting of criminal trials than is fol- 
lowed, in many instances, in connection 
with Federal prosecutions, 

That does not mean Federal prosecu- 
tors could not follow such procedures. 
What these bills seek to do is to impose 
inhibitions and prohibitions and checks 
upon the execution of prosecutor discre- 
tion at the Federal level. They reflect 
on no one. I want to make that clear. 
I shall have more to say about that mo- 
mentarily. They are directed toward im- 
proving existing Federal criminal proce- 
dure so that such unfairness and wrongs 
implied by the Senator from Georgia 
cannot exist at the Federal level. 

Mr. TALMADGE. First let me thank 
the distinguished Senator for his gen- 
erous references. He is always far more 
generous than the junior Senator from 
Georgia deserves. 

I shall read the speech of the Senator 
from Oregon with much interest. I wish 
to hear as much of it as I can, but, un- 
fortunately, I have appointments which 
will take me from the Chamber. It 
seems only fair and proper under that 
provision of the Constitution that any- 
one who is indicted, regardless of his 
guilt or innocence, whatever his crime 
may be, or whatever the charge may be, 
in this day of justice, or alleged justice, 
in which we live, no one ought to be com- 
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pelled to languish in jail without a 
speedy trial by a jury of his peers. 

Mr. MORSE. Not only languish in 
jail, but languish on bail. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes. That is cer- 
tainly true—or languish under indict- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Or languish under in- 
dictment, because all the time that he 
is under indictment, his reputation is 
clouded. He is entitled to have it cleared 
up, and cleared up quickly, with a speedy 
trial. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. As a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I have had 
some expressions of interest, in general, 
in what the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon refers to as contained in the 
bills he has introduced. 

I have on my staff a number of young 
men whom I regard as topflight law- 
yers. One, in particular, has served as 
a U.S. attorney in Chicago. So that 
among them they bring both sides of 
the picture into good perspective. 

I have already asked for and have had 
done a little work in this field, and I 
shall follow with interest and read with 
great interest the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois very much, 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. It has come to my 
attention that 40 States require that an 
accused must be brought to trial within 
two or three terms of the court after the 
indictment is returned. Would this bill 
apply to the Federal courts the rule 
which is now in effect in 40 State juris- 
dictions? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
That is a correct general statement of 
what the second bill proposes to do. The 
Senator’s question is in line with the ob- 
servation made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], in which he 


‘cited specifically the Georgia law, which 


is one of the State laws, among 40, that 
I shall discuss later, which gives a guar- 
antee of a speedy trial at the State ju- 
risdictional level. That is the basic 
purpose of the bill that I have just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. BEALL. I have one further ques- 
tion. Does not trial by press release tend 
to subvert the protection afforded the 
accused by the rules of evidence which 
would outlaw hearsay and other types of 
evidence, but which the prosecutor can 
get across to the jury by incorporating 
the same release in evidence. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
To prevent such a course of action the 
first bill is introduced, which is probably 
the more controversial of the two. It 
raises many ancillary problems. I will 
undoubtedly be criticized and attacked 
by some persons for alleged interference 
with the freedom of the press. I hope to 
show that that is not the case. 

I wish to make it clear—and I will do 
it mow because the Senator’s question 
causes this to flash through my mind— 
that I am offering the bills on the basis 
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of evidence that I shall produce which 
establishes a prima facie case for them. 

However, I offer the bills, as I always 
offer a bill, with an open mind toward 
any amendments that may be offered 
which would improve the bill. If anyone 
can show that either bill or both bills do 
not merit passage, the senior Senator 
from Oregon will vote against them. I 
would not introduce these bills if I were 
not satisfied that the information and 
the evidence that I now have sufficiently 
support them. So if I were asked now to 
answer a yea and nay vote, on the basis 
of my present knowledge of these bills, 
I would vote to pass them. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to give credit where credit is due. Al- 
though I have done a considerable 
amount of research on my own on these 
bills, and although for many years I 
taught criminal law and criminal pro- 
cedure at the University of Oregon Law 
School, I am greatly indebted for much 
of the research material that I shall 
present this afternoon to Prof. Philip B. 
Kurland, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School. 

Of course I shall assume responsibility 
for the information that I present. As 
any student of law would do, I have 
checked my citations and have satisfied 
myself that the cases I am citing this 
afternoon are apropos to the subject 
matter. At the same time I admit that 
I am also a plagiarizer this afternoon 
in the Senate, because I could not dis- 
cuss these bills this afternoon without 
leaning heavily upon the wrifings and 
the scholarship of Professor Kurland. 

Professor Kurland, professor of law 
at the University of Chicago, one of the 
best law schools in the country, is recog- 
nized among legal scholars as a keen 
scholar. He is the editor of the Supreme 
Court Review of 1962, a volume which I 
hold in my hand. One need only read 
his writings in this volume, or read his 
other legal writings, to recognize that I 
am presenting to the Senate this after- 
noon through my lips a very keen wit- 
ness whose legal scholarship is beyond 
dispute. 

Mr. President, Professor Kurland has 
been at work in the field of Federal crim- 
inal procedure reform since long before 
the Hoffa cases. I want to take care of 
that matter at the very beginning of this 
speech. I know that when one stands 
on the floor of the Senate and discusses 
a subject that is general in its scope and 
uniform in its application to all citizens, 
but is also applicable to a celebrated in- 
stance that exists at the moment of the 
discussion, that Senator’s detractors and 
critics will be quick to describe these 
bills as Hoffa bills. 

I have stood in this position before in 
my many years in the Senate. It does 
not make any difference to me what a 
man’s name is, what his record is, or who 
he is; if the problem involved raises ques- 
tions of public policy, the voice of the 
senior Senator from Oregon will never 
be silenced because of any fear of what 
detractors may say. 

I know nothing about the merits of the 
indictments and the charges against 
Hoffa. I remember standing on the floor 
of the Senate some years ago and de- 
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fending the former Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, now the President of the United 
States, against one of the most unfair, 
uncalled-for attacks by a man named 
Jimmy Hoffa that I ever heard in my 
years of public life. I think I made it 
clear then that I follow where the facts 
lead. I am never deterred or motivated 
by ad hominem arguments. 

It is true that the controversy Hoffa 
is having with the United States Govern- 
ment in the field of criminal prosecution 
is an instant case, an operative case, one 
that is necessarily involved in any dis- 
cussion of the applicability of the pro- 
posed bills to existing Federal criminal 
procedure. But if Hoffa had never been 
born, the basic legal problem involved 
would still be the same, and it would still 
be the duty of the senior Senator from 
Oregon to participate in the subject of 
discussion this afternoon. 

If Hoffa is guilty of any of the charges 
in any of the indictments outstanding, 
I want him to be put in prison. If he is 
not guilty, he is entitled to a speedy trial. 
He and every other American citizen who 
may be subject to indictment at any time 
are entitled to the same fair procedure. 

I wish to read to the Senate a letter 
that I received from Professor Philip B. 
Kurland, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School. His let- 
ter is the primary basis for my interest 
in the bills I have introduced. In fair- 
ness to Professor Kurland, I know from 
my own knowledge, as a result of my 
longtime interest in criminal law, its 
administration, and the criminal pro- 
cedure involved in its administration, 
that he also was interested in this sub- 
ject as a legal scholar long before Hoffa 
hit the front pages of the press of the 
Nation. Under date of June 17, 1963, 
Professor Kurland wrote to me as fol- 
lows: 

THE Law SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago Ill., June 17, 1963. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing here- 
with two of the six bills about which I have 
spoken to you, together with background 
memoranda on each. All six bills are con- 
cerned with the effectuation of the purposes 
of the sixth amendment, which purports to 
guarantee to a defendant in national courts 
a fair and speedy trial by a jury of his peers 
from the vicinage. 

The first of the two bills is concerned di- 
rectly with the provision requiring that the 
United States afford a speedy trial to those 
whom it has accused, officially or more in- 
directly. The second is concerned with the 
limitation of the all too common practice of 
trying prominent defendants in the news- 
papers rather than in the courts, with the 
result that no unbiased jury can be secured 
in the event that the case goes to trial and, 
if it does not, the accused has been smeared 
without being given an opportunity to clear 
his name. 

Neither the remedies contemplated in these 
bills, nor those contained in the other four 
that I shall forward to you shortly, are orig- 
mal in concept. They represent ideas that 
have long been the subject of consideration 
by bar associations and legal scholars. With 
the unfortunately typical tendency of the 
bar toward procrastination in its usually 
futile efforts to reform the law, these sug- 
gestions tend to be relegated to law review 
and bar association committee discussion or, 
in these modern times, to be made the sub- 
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ject of extensive foundation-sponsored re- 
search projects which almost never come to 
reach the practical stage of legislative ac- 
tion, the more so since they represent inhibi- 
tions on the political use of prosecutors’ of- 
fices. With neither the bar associations nor 
the research projects prepared to beard the 
lion in his den, the Douglas in his hall, it 
remains for a courageous legislature to stand 
up to the executive and direct the prosecu- 
tors in the Federal courts to behave with 
that minimal decency implicit in the sixth 
amendment of the Constitution. 

With all good wishes, and with the hope 
that the much-needed reforms of the prose- 
cutorial system can be brought about, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP B. KURLAND, 
Professor of Law. 


Mr. President, the spring 1963 issue of 
the Syracuse Law Review contains an 
excellent note article by an obviously 
brilliant law student member of the edi- 
torial board of this outstanding law 
journal, Mr. Gerald Stern. The title of 
the Review’s note is The Two Forums 
of a Criminal Trial: The Courtroom and 
the Press.“ The subheading of the title 
is the quotation from the sixth amend- 
ment already referred to by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]: 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Syracuse Law Review 
article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe Two ForuMs OF A CRIMINAL TRIAL: 
THE COURTROOM AND THE PRESS 


(In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury—U.S. Constitu- 
tion amendment VI.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The constitutional rights of an accused 
are first jeopardized when the crime is re- 
ported in the newspapers. The victim is 
eulogized while the perpetrator is ma- 
ligned; * the reader feels compassion for the 


New York Post, Oct. 14, 1962, p. 3, cols. 
1-3. The deceased, shown in a cap and 
gown—graduation picture, was described as 
“an obedient and respectful boy” who par- 
ticipated in athletics and had a part-time 
job, In a further attempt to draw sorrow 
from its readers the press showed bereaved 
members of the family holding a picture of 
the deceased. Daily News, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 4, 
cols. 2-3 (caption— Heartbreak Is Written 
on [Deceased’s Widow's] Face“). New York 
Mirror, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 4, cols. 3-4, showed a 
picture of a little girl (with one eye on the 
photographer who obviously set up the pose) 
kissing a woman. The caption read: “Carole 
Brush, 7, Kisses Grandmother, Whose Hus- 
band Was Fatally Beaten by Boy in Highland 
Park, Brooklyn.” (The boy was later ac- 
quitted; it was never established that a boy 
committed the crime.) 

Daily News, Sept. 19, 1962, p. 6, cols, 1-3 
("Beast Hunted in Robbery and Rape of 
Widow, 71"). When a specific person is 
sought by the police, the press may obtain 
some derogatory information from anyone so 
that the facts may be spiced a bit. E.g., Daily 
News, Oct. 20, 1962, p. 3, cols. 3-5 (Actress, 
16, Is Slain; Hunt ‘Mean’ Stepdad”). Query: 
Would the commentary be admissible as evi- 
dence? 
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former and malice toward the latter. Com- 
munal fury is naturally directed at the ac- 
cused upon his detention by police. After 
being unfavorably described,? “police leaks” 
report that he is the “prime t“ or 
that he had a “definite part“ in the crime. 
If he claims innocence it may be stated that 
he is deflant“ and “admits nothing.“ 
Police or FBI sources assert that this is one 
of the most arrogant“ or “vicious” persons 
ever encountered. 

Upon arraignment of the accused, a judge 
delivers a sermon (reported in bold print 
in the newspapers) which assumes the man 
guilty.” The press refers to the accused as 
the person who committed the crime. Ru- 
mor,” speculation,” past deeds * and a bar- 


2 Daily News, Aug. 3, 1962, p. 10, cols. 1-2 
(“Nab Three Punks“); Tonawanda News, 
Nov. 5, 1962, p. 1, col. 4 (“Crafty Leader of 
One of the Nation’s Most Notorious Bank 
Robbery Teams”); New York Post, Aug. 28, 
1962, p. 1 headline (“Nab S.I. Banker, Hint 
Racket Tie”); New York Post, Aug. 5, 1962, 
P. 4, cols. 1-2 ("Believed To Be Members of a 
Gang Who Committed Other Crimes”). It 
should be noted that this information is not 
admissible during a trial. 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Dec. 11, 1962, 
p. 17, cols. 5-6. A Green Bay, Wis., police 
chief recently called a missing suspect the 
“presumed killer.” Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
Feb. 19, 1963, p. 1, col. 8. Query: Is the pre- 
sumption of innocence a mere fiction? 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 2, 1962, 
p. 1, col. 2 (“It was also disclosed that [the 
suspect] had a ‘definite part’ in the 
murder”). 

New York World-Telegram & Sun, Aug. 3, 
1959, p. 4, cols. 2-5. The article described 
the defendant's “sneering defiance” after 
stating that he “admitted nothing.” He was 
later acquitted. Query: If a person refuses 
to incriminate himself, does this make him 
“defiant”? 

™New York Post, Oct. 15, 1962, p. 3, cols. 
1-3 (“the two friends admitted nothing”). 
New York World-Telegram & Sun, Aug. 3, 
1959, p. 4 (Defendant “admitted nothing”). 

Daily News, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 4, cols. 1-3 
(“described by an assistant district attorney 
as one of the ‘most arrogant’ he has ever 
met“ —the boy was later acquitted). 

People v. Hryciuk, 5 Ill. 2d 176, 125 N.E. 
2d 61, 66 (1954) (“vicious degenerate"). 

1 New York Mirror, Oct. 18, 1959, p. 5, cols. 
3-5, reported: I'm not prejudging your 
case, but sometimes justice doesn’t triumph’ 
Magistrate Bernard Dubin told him in 
Ridgewood Felony Court, Queens. ‘Here you 
are accused of a crime similar to one for 
which you were just acquitted. If these 
charges are true you have a depraved mind 
and a vicious character and should be taken 
off the streets of the city.“ 

u New York Post, Nov. 5, 1962, p. 5, cols. 
3-5 (“Bank Robber”); See Commercial Pub. 
Co. v. Smith, 149 Fed. 704 (6th Cir. 1907) 
(“Murderer Arrested”—the man was later 
acquitted). Stroble v. California, 343 US. 
181 (1952). (The accused was described as 
a “werewolf,” “fiend,” and “sex-mad killer.’’) 

1 Leviton v. United States, 343 U.S. 946 
(1952). During the trial the New York Times 
reported that the defendant offered to bribe 
an important witness and was part of a much 
larger ring. Neither of these charges were 
ever brought out on the trial. 

18 Beck v. Washington, 369 U.S. 541, 544 
(1962). (Press quoted Senator MCCLELLAN 
who said it was his “belief that he [defend- 
ant] has committed many criminal of- 
fenses.’’) 

„New York Times, Aug. 3, 1962, p. 38M, 
col, 5 (“arrested for rape—accused of 50 mug- 
gings“). People v. Hryciuk, 5 III. 2d 176, 125 
N.E. 2d 61 (1954) (press claimed that the 
defendant boasted of attacks on 50 women). 


or prejudice 
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rage of prejudicial information“ are re- 
ported. The newspapers print editorials 
which incite bias by demanding action for 
a solution of the crime “ and incriminating 
a particular suspect.“ The New York Jour- 
nal, in reaction to the Lindbergh kidnaping, 
selected 12 people at random to act as 
“Hauptmann’s jury of peers” and reported 
that the “jurors” found him guilty “on the 
basis of the evidence deduced.” “ Since the 
trial had not yet begun it is not conjecture 
to assume that the term “evidence” referred 
to the material presented on the “trial by 
newspaper.” 

The purpose of this note is to survey the 
implications of “trial by newspaper” and 
to ascertain the reaction of the courts. 

I. RULES OF EVIDENCE AS A STANDARD 
A. Scope of the rules of evidence 

Our judicial system seeks “the asccrtain- 
ment of truth according to the rules of 
evidence.” » In a criminal action facts are 
proved with “evidence which is permitted 
by the rules, regardless of the instrinsic 
worth of proof upon which [defendant] 
+ + * relies.” Certain evidence is excluded 
because of its tendency to “confuse, mislead, 
Juries.“ » Mere suspicion, 
choice of possibility or probability, surmise, 
speculation, conjecture, and insinuations are 
not regarded as evidence in a judicial pro- 
ceeding.” A district attorney is not per- 
mitted to introduce any evidence which does 
not conform to the rules of evidence. How- 
ever, when the press releases a vast amount 
of publicity, the jurors are faced with in- 
formation unchecked by the selective proc- 
esses of the law. The people who supply 
the printed information are “unsworn * * * 
unconfronted * * * uncross-examined * * * 
land] uncontradicted.” = 

Newspapers print information which, if 
offered by the district attorney, would re- 
sult in a mistrial. On August 23, 1961, de- 
fendant was arrested, amidst a flurry of 
publicity. in Syracuse, N.Y., and charged 
with the murder of a woman. On the trial, 
the district attorney's cross-examination of 
a parole officer had the effect of relating that 
the defendant had a criminal record. A 
mistrial was declared on the grounds that 
the introduction of a defendant’s criminal 
record is prohibited by the rules of evidence 
unless the defendant becomes a witness. 
The executive editor of the Syracuse Her- 
ald-Journal, while excoriating the district 
attorney for causing the mistrial, explained 
that, “It is established practice in this State 
that testimony about previous convictions 


Daily News, Dec. 16, 1952, p. 1, col. 2 (“con- 
victed bootlegger,” “mobster’’). 

15 Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717 (1960). New 
York Post, July 22, 1962, p. 1, cols. 1-5 (“Link 
Mob to Wall St. Hauls”—the article pur- 
ported to link the crime to a mob“ by stat- 
ing that the accused has a brother who is 
allegedly a mob leader"). People v. Hryciuk, 
5 III. 2d 176, 125 N.E. 2d 61 (1954). The press 
reported that the accused boasted of attacks 
on 50 women, 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 28, 1962, 
p. 18, cols. 1-2. Id., Dec. 2, 1962, p. 44, cols. 
1-2. 

* New York World Telegram & Sun, Sept. 
1, 1950, p. 20, col. 1; Holmes, “The Sheppard 
Murder Case,” 50-57 (1961). (The press de- 
manded the arrest of Dr. Sheppard.) 

1 Hallam, Some Object Lessons on Pub- 
licity in Criminal Trials,“ 24 Minn. L. Rev. 
453, 485 (1940); citing New York Journal 
September 1934. 

1 Conrad, “Modern Trial Evidence,“ pref- 
ace V (1956). 

Id. at 3-4. 

* Id. at 26. 

* Id. at 2. 

* Id. at 19. 
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is prejudicial to the defendant and that ad- 
mission of such testimony is reason for ap- 
peal, in the case of conviction, as reversible 
error.“ The Syracuse Herald-Journal re- 
ported on numerous occasions, including 
7 consecutive days,” that the defendant had 
committed a prior felony. Query: since the 
members of the press recognize that certain 
testimony is prejudicial, can they deny that 
the same material read by the jurors is 
equally prejudicial? 


B. Guilty on the “trial by press”; not guilty 
on the trial by jury 

On July 30, 1959, an elderly man was 
beaten to death in Highland Park, Brooklyn. 
The police arrested a 16-year-old boy on 
the basis of statements made by his 13-year- 
old girl friend. The defendant was acquit- 
ted after it was learned that his girl friend 
had lied when she asserted that he kicked 
the old man to death. 

The New York Herald Tribune reported the 
following on its front page: Murder in Park: 
Boy, 15, Is Held,” “Petter, Scolded, Stomps 
Man, 65.“ The account described how the 
accused killed his victim, as related by the 
police. The Daily News gave a more detailed 
account of how the boy committed the crime 
and referred to the accused in its headline, 
as a Hard Kid.” * The New York Mirror re- 
ported: As police reconstructed the story, 
the boy jumped up and knocked Butler's 
glasses off. Butler who had undergone op- 
erations for cataracts on both eyes, could 
hardly see. ‘Mind your own business old 
man,’ the boy snarled and started to beat 
Butler.” The newspaper in reporting that 
the account was a reconstruction of the gory 
crime, gave the distorted impression that the 
events definitely occurred. The accused was 
described by an assistant district attorney 
as “a tough punk * * * sullen * * * defiant,” 
and “one of the most arrogant“ he had ever 
encountered.” 

The newspaper accounts contained a bar- 
rage of prejudicial and distorted information 
much of which was inadmissible on the trial. 
The jury foreman asserted: “All the stories 
that I read prior to the trial showed that 
Peter Manceri was guilty.” Manceri was 
represented by excellent defense counsel who 
proved that the sole witness for the prosecu- 
tion had lied. It is submitted that the ac- 
tions of the press might have sent a boy to 
his death if his innocence had not been so 
apparent. 


% Syracuse Herald-Journal, May 4, 1962, 
p. 24, col. 2. Mr. Jones asserted that “This 
newspaper leaned backward in this case 
+ + + to be completely objective in its reports. 
There certainly could not be charges of prej- 
udiced pretrial or trial slanting of reports 
in these columns.” The reader might sur- 
vey the news reports cited in footnote 25, 
infra, to ascertain whether the mass publicity 
campaign was detrimental to the rights of 
the defendant. 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Aug. 23, 1961, 
p. 1, cols. 1-8; id., Aug. 24, 1961, p. 11, cols, 
1-6; id., Aug. 25, 1961, p. 19, cols. 2-5; id., 
Aug. 26, 1961, p. 1, cols. 4-7; id., Aug. 27, 1961, 
p. 1, cols. 1-8, p. 5, cols. 1-4; id., Aug. 28, 
1961, p. 7, cols. 1-2; id., Aug. 29, 1961, p. 6, 
col. 1. On the ninth day the information 
was again reported. Syracuse Herald-Jour- 
nal, Aug. 31, 1961, p. 2, cols, 1-8. 

„New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 3, 1959, 
P. 1, col. 2. 

* Daily News, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 4, cols. 1-3. 

New York Mirror, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 2, 
cols. 1-5. 

*Tbid. Even the New York Times printed 
this prejudicial information. New York 
Times, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 13, cols. 1-3, 

See script of CBS Reports, “A Real Case 
of Murder: The People Versus Peter Man- 
ceri” as broadcast over the CBS Television 
Network, Thursday, Mar. 2, 1961. 
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Il. THE REPORTING OF A CONFESSION 
A. Inadmissible confessions 


Mr. Alexander F. Jones, executive editor of 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal has asked: 
“What difference does it make in the final 
analysis whether a confession is prepub- 
lished or produced in evidence?“ u The 
question assumes that the “confession” will 
be produced in evidence. There are numer- 
ous cases which show that confessions have 
been involuntarily extracted from the de- 
fendant and hence held inadmissible as evi- 
dence. In reversing convictions because of 
inability to receive a fair trial, the courts 
have laid particular stress on published con- 
fessions, inadmissible on trial, which have 
convinced the jurors of the defendant's 
guilt.* The Supreme Court has presciently 
advised that reported confessions are not 
necessarily reliable. 

“In the police station a prisoner is sur- 
rounded by known hostile forces. He is 
disoriented from the world he knows and 
in which he finds support. He is subject 
to coercing impingements, undermining even 
if not obvious pressures of every variety. 
In such an atmosphere, questioning that is 
long continued—even if it is only repeated 
at intervals, never protracted to the point 
of physical exhaustion—inevitably suggests 
that the questioner has a right to, and ex- 
pects, an answer. This is so, certainly, when 
the prisoner has never been told that he need 
not answer and when * * * he has every 
reason to believe that he will be held and 
interrogated until he speaks.” - 

Mr. Jones’ question also assumes that a 
defendant must have confessed if the police 
inform the press that he has confessed. On 
August 2, 1962, the New York Post reported 
in a full-page headline: “Say Boy Admits 

Two Brooklyn Women.” A later edi- 
tion of the same newspaper reported on page 
5 in a small article that, Police at first re- 
ported that the teenager had confessed two 
of the slaying but Capt. William Averill, of 
Brooklyn South Detectives, later denied 
this.” = 

The press has fabricated news stories re- 
lating to confessions. Two Supreme Court 


™ 26 N. T. S. Bar Bull. 202, 208 (1954). 

E. g., Culombe v. Connecticut; 367 US. 
568 (1961). Recently a highly publicized 
case evolved in which an airman was held for 
7 months for two murders on the basis of 
his confession. Upon being released, after 
another man confessed, he asserted that he 
was “confused from the continued prolonged 
questioning and badgering.“ Newsweek, 
Dec. 17, 1962, p. 27-28, cols. 1-3. Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, Nov. 24, 1962, p. 5, cols. 1-2. 
In this see Rogge, “Why Men Con- 
fess," 67-73 (1959). 

Eg., People v. Hryciuk, 5 III. 2d 176, 125 
N.E. 2d 61 (1954). 

™Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 568, 
575-576 (1961). 

New York Post, Aug. 2, 1962, p. 5, col. 3. 
The newspaper chose to disregard the denial 
of the “confession,” by later reporting what 
the police originally said. “He named the 
other two youths as his companions in a 
series of rape murders, police said at first.” 
The New York Post's crime reporting policy 
seems to contravene its fine editorial policy. 
Indicative of this was a Nov. 18, 1962, edi- 
torial (p. M8, col. 1) which commented on 
the State liquor authority investigation by 
the district attorney's office. It read: “Noth- 
ing has so far been proven, there is not yet 
even a clear picture of the nature of the 
allegations. Obviously there is the intima- 
tion of payoff. * * Mr. Hogan's inquiry 
should clear the air.“ The following day, 
the New York Post ran a full, front-page 
headline which read: “How the Liquor 
License Racket Works.” 
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cases ™ indicate that the news media concoct 
reported confessions without receiving such 
information from any source. Confessions 
are publicized out of context and with added 
color and spice. After a man allegedly con- 
fessed to the murder of three persons, the 
press reported: “Ex-Con Admits He's Mad 
Dog’ Killer of Three.“ If the “ex-con” sub- 
sequently claimed innocence he would have 
faced the stigma of a “mad dog” label and 
would have been tried by a jury who knew 
of his criminal record. A published report 
of a defendant's statement may be an ex- 
aggeration of the police report given to the 
press. After police conveyed defendant's 
statement to the press, one newspaper re- 
ported that the defendant had confessed and 
another newspaper reported that he had not 
confessed.™ 

Innocent men have been convicted of 
crimes as a result of being named in the 
confessions of others.“ Thus, a man may 
be greatly prejudiced after being implicated 
by the well-publicized confession of his al- 
leged cohort.” Indeed, if the confederate's 
confession is involuntary, and found to be 
such by a higher court, it is obvious that the 
implicated party could not have received a 
fair trial. 


B. A coerced confession and a conviction for 
the press 

In State v. Taborsky,“ a highly publicized 
murder case, the defendant’s motion for a 
change of venue was denied. The court, ad- 
mitting there had been “unusual public- 
ity” connected with the case, stated that 
there was no evidence before the court indi- 
cating prejudicial results from such pub- 
licity.“ 

The Hartford Times devoted its headlines 
and a great quantity of space to the case for 
five successive days. In its headline report 
that the suspect was being “quized,” „the 
paper quoted a police official as saying 
that Taborsky's story * * didn't hold 
water.“ The newspaper reported the ac- 
cused’s past criminal record and referred to 
his release from prison after a murder con- 
viction 4 years earlier.“ On four other oc- 
casions in the next 4 days the reader was 
reminded that the suspect was released from 
prison and “never exonerated.” * 

On February 28, 1957, the newspaper re- 
ported in headline form: “Culombe [defend- 
ant’s alleged cohort] in eight confessions 


„ Shepherd v. Florida, 341 U.S. 50 (1951); 
Maryland v. Baltimore Radio Show Inc., 338 
U.S. 912 (1950). 

* Daily News, Aug. 14, 1959, p. 1, cols. 1-5, 
reported “Ex-Con Admits He's ‘Mad Dog’ 
Killer of Three.” 

3 Daily News, Apr. 27 1962, p. 4 (“Father 
of Four Admits Strangling Love”). New 
York Mirror, Apr. 27, 1962, p. 5 (“admitted he 
put his hand on her throat during the 
quarrel, but did not confess killing her“). 

An innocent man was convicted of a 
felony in Syracuse, N.Y., after being named 
by the guilty party as an accomplice. The 
Post-Standard, May 19, 1931, p. 8, col. 2. 
See, Frank, “Not Guilty” (1957). 

„State v. Taborsky, 20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 
A. 2d 337 (1957), aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 
A. 2d 239 (1960). 

“20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 A. 2d 337 (1957), 
aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 A.2d 239 (1960). 

# 20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 A.2d at 338 (1957), 
aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 A.2d 239 (1960). 

“Ibid. 

“The Hartford Times, Feb. 25, 1957, p. 1, 
cols. 1-8. 

“The Hartford Times, Feb. 25, 1957, p. 1, 
col. 8. 

4 Ibid. 

“The Hartford Times, Feb. 27, 1957, p. 1; 
id., Feb. 28, 1957, p. 16; id., Feb. 28, 1957, 
p. 25; id., Feb. 26, 1957, p. 1. 
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says Taborsky was ‘Mad Killer’ in State's 
Crime Wave.“ The front page expressed 
numerous commendations for the police. 
The acting Governor was quoted as lauding 
the police for bringing “to an end the rash 
of holdup murders that has plagued Con- 
necticut.” Seven pictures and numerous 
articles referring to the suspects as “killers” 
were also included in the newspaper that 
day.” On the following day, the Hartford 
Times reported in its headline that Taborsky 
had planned to “Shoot way out of court.“ 
The editorial that day commended the police 
for solving the crime wave. 

The court stated that: “Undoubtedly such 
publicity had an impact on general public 
opinion and probably created indelible 
marks. * * * But despite the efficient pub- 
licity, it is doubtful that there are many 
people in the county who would be un- 
willing to accord the defendants a fair 
trial.” The court treated the problem as 
if the community could be impartial at its 
will despite the unconscious effects of the 
“indelible” marks which were created by the 
press. A deluge of prejudicial information 
was printed that would never be admitted 
as evidence in a courtroom. The degree of 
prejudice multiplied when Culombe con- 
fessed. Four years later, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, reversed Culombe's 
conviction on the ground that the confession 
was coerced.“ The Court held that due to 
the involuntary nature of the confession it 
could not be admitted in evidence. It is 
submitted that the effect of Culombe's co- 
erced confession was to force Taborsky to 
be tried by a biased jury. 

C. A publicized confession: The People 
against Ralph Dennis 

In Syracuse, N.Y., on November 24, 1962, 
a woman was killed when she fell and struck 
her head on the pavement from the result- 
ing force of a purse snatch. Both local 
newspapers devoted large quantities of space 
to the event while reporting that war was 
declared on “hoods.” The press called the 
situation critical™ and reported that the 


The Hartford Times, Feb. 28, 1957, p. 1, 
cols. 1-8. 

“The Hartford Times, Feb. 28, 1957, p. 1. 

The Hartford Times, Feb. 28, 1957, pp. 
16, 25. 

„The Hartford Times, Mar. 1, 1957, p. 1, 
cols. 1-8. 

State v. Taborsky, 20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 
A. 2d 337, 338 (1957), aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 
A. 2d 239 (1960). The judge asserted that: 
“So strongly is the American system of jus- 
tice embedded in the minds of our citizens 
that outraged feelings usually give way to a 
desire for orderly procedure.” The judge 
refused to apply the Supreme Court case of 
Shepherd v. Florida since “no such [south- 
ern] prejudice could possibly exist in Hart- 
ford County.” Id. at 339. 

s Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 568 
(1961). 

“The Post-Standard, Nov. 25, 1962, p. 1, 
cols. 1-2 (“Woman Slain in Mugging’); 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 25, 1962, p. 1, 
cols. 1-8 (“Purse Snatched, Woman Dies“); 
The Post-Standard, Nov. 26, 1962, p. 1, cols. 
5-8 (“Police To Crack Down on Teenage 
Hoods—Purse Snatch Death Brings Tough 
Policy”); Syracuse Herald American, Nov. 26, 
1962, p. 1, cols. 1-8 (“Cops “Take Off the Kid 
Gloves’—Situation Is Called Critical”); The 
Post-Standard, Nov. 27, 1962, p. 1, cols. 1-8 
(“City Declares War on Hoods”); Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, Nov. 27, 1962, p. 1, cols. 1-3 
(“Police Step Up War on Hoods”). 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 26, 1962, 
p. 1, cols. 1-8 (Subheadline read: “Situation 
Is Called Critical”). 
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city was outraged™ and justly aroused." 
The afternoon newspaper listed recent un- 
dated crimes, thereby creating an exaggerated 
impression of the daily crime rate.“ Ralph 
Dennis, a 15-year-old Negro boy, was ar- 
rested and supposedly confessed after 4 days 
of questioning and lie detector tests, during 
which time he was not allowed to contact 
his parents. The Post-Standard, after as- 
serting that “the streets of the city are much 
safer,” stated that the “punishment must 
fit the crime” and “the youth should be 
confined where he will have a very long 
time to repent.” The newspaper then ad- 
vised: “This is no time for maudlin 
sympathy.” % 

During each of the 10 days following the 
crime the Post-Standard printed, on page 1, 
the results of the crime or reports concern- 
ing the suspect, The Syracuse Herald-Jour- 
nal made the accounts first-page news on 
9 of the 10 days and printed seven full head- 
lines. There were eight editorials devoted 
to the crime during that 10-day period. 

The newspaper accounts, while assuming 
the boy's guilt, contained a deluge of dis- 
torted and false information.” The sole wit- 
ness to the crime stated that she was unable 
to determine whether the perpetrator was 
Negro or Caucasian and described him as 
“dark” and 5 feet 2 inches tall. The press 
reported that the witness identified the per- 
petrator as “dark skinned.”** The press 
described Ralph Dennis as “approximately 
5 feet tall” which would obviously fit the 
witness's description of the perpetrator. The 
boy is actually 5 feet 7 inches tall. 

It was reported by the press the suspect 
admitted his crime to another youth. Al- 


s Syracuse Herald-Journal, Noy. 26, 1962, 
p. 1, cols. 1-8 (Woman's Death Outrages 
City; War on Hoods”). 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 28, 1962, 
p. 18, cols. 1-2 (Editorial read: “The com- 
munity is justly aroused over the death of 
Miss Irma Snyder * * * a kindly little 
woman“). 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 26, 1962, 
P. 1, cols. 7-8. 

% The Post-Standard, Dec. 1, 1962, p. 4, 
cols. 1-2 (the punishment will be “a warn- 
ing to other young hoodlums”). 

Syracuse Herald-Journal, Dec. 1, 1962, 
p. 1, cols. 1-8, p. 3, col 2 (The boy was referred 
to as a “purse slayer” and a “purse mur- 
derer“). After the press convinced the peo- 
ple of Syracuse that Ralph Dennis was un- 
questionably guilty, three youths notified 
the local newspapers that they were in a 
movie theater with the suspect on the day 
of the crime. The deputy police chief, in 
reporting the arrest of the boys for con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice,” was quoted as 
saying that the alibi was a “fabricated story 
compiled from newspaper clippings * * * 
(and was) full of inconsistencies.” The 
Post-Standard, Dec. 3, 1962, p. 1, col. 8. The 
result of this publication was to completely 
demolish the veracity of the boys’ stories 
which were later to become an essential part 
of defense counsel's case. Subsequently, two 
of the youths were charged with conspiracy 
to obstruct justice. The charges against 
both youths were dismissed for insufficiency 
of evidence. The press, which had reported 
the alibi with banner headlines and a front- 
page picture of the youths, reported one of 
the dismissals in a four-sentence article on 


p. 30. Syracuse Herald-Journal, Apr. 11, 
1963, p. 30. 

“Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 25, 1962, 
p. 1, col. 5. 


© The Post-Standard, Dec. 1, 1962, p. 6, col. 
6 (“approximately 5 feet tall, [he] tried to 
hide his face with his hands as he was taken 
from Deputy Chief Ryan’s office into the 
chambers”). 

©The Post-Standard, Dec. 1, 1962, p. 1, 
col, 8. 
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though such evidence is admissible on trial 
under the rules of evidence, the youth was 
not called to testify at the hearing. Another 
example of circumventing the rules of evi- 
dence is an article which quoted the police as 
saying that the boy “purchased a variety of 
expensive clothing on the night of Novem- 
ber 24 after the purse-snatch death of Miss 
Snyder.“ “ No such evidence was presented 
at the hearing and, in fact, the boy was 
charged with taking $1.25 from the purse. 

Both newspapers, in printing assertions at- 
tributed to the director of Hillbrook Deten- 
tion Home, stated that the boy “was in- 
volved in a number of fights with other boys 
at the home and ripped electrical wiring from 
a wall.“ It was also reported that the boy 
asked the director’s wife what she would 
do if her 16-year-old daughter were kid- 
naped.”® This information could only have 
the effect of creating in the aroused com- 
munity even more animosity toward the 
youth. 

In reporting that the boy could not be 
tried for murder because of his age, the 
press, radio, and television stations never 
even implied that he might be innocent. 
The underlying implication was that due 
to legal technicalities a murderer would be 
treated as a juvenile delinquent.” 

On the day following the confession, the 
boy had asserted that the statements made 
to the police were false, and that he had 
been pressured into admitting the crime. 
The press did not report the boy’s denial 
of the confession. Thus, throughout the 
period that the crime was front-page news 
the press created the impression that the 
boy continually maintained his guilt. 

The accused was held to have violated a 
prior probation by being absent from school 
for 3 days and was sentenced by the family 
court to a detention home for a period not 
to exceed 3 years. Three months later the 
boy had a hearing on the purse-snatch 
charge and was adjudicated a juvenile de- 
linquent.” 

As a result of the mass publicity given to 
the Dennis case, it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to locate anyone who had 
not read the biased and false reports. Dur- 
ing the first adjudicatory hearing, defense 
counsel was attempting to show various 
Family Court Act violations by the police. 
The presiding judge asserted: “My recollec- 
tion from reading the newspapers and watch- 
ing TV was that [the suspect] was taken 
over to police headquarters and arraigned 
there.” @ 

The Syracuse Herald-Journal is one of the 
newspapers involved in the distribution of 
the reports which have jeopardized the boy’s 
guaranteed rights. Ironically, the executive 
editor of that newspaper, in 1954, challenged 
an American Bar Association representative 
“to produce one case where newspapers have 
so hounded any individual or influenced any 


“The Post-Standard, Dec. 4, 1962, p. 6, 
cols. 6-7. The same article reported that the 
youth “has so far failed to aid police in the 
recovery of the pocketbook,” and that he 
“may have belonged to a gang whose spe- 
cialty was purse-snatching.” 

© Syracuse Herald-Journal, Dec. 11, 1962, 
P. 40, col. 1. The Post-Standard in reporting 
the story, gave the daughter’s age as 6. 

E. g., “Youth’s Age Eliminates Purse Mur- 
der Charge.” Syracuse Herald-Journal, Dec. 
21, 1962, p. 6, col. 5. 

* Appeals on both cases concerning Ralph 
Dennis are pending before the appellate divi- 
sion, fourth department. In reporting the 
news of the hearing, the Post-Standard 
ironically asserted that “The youth’s age 
prevents the mention of his name.” The 
Post-Standard, Mar. 15, 1963, p. 8, col. 2. 

This statement is contained in the official 
record and in defense counsel's brief. 
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court or jury that a man was sent to prison 
in a miscarriage of justice.“ 


D. The effect of a printed confession 


District Attorney Hogan of New York 
County made an office rule in 1954 against 
premature publications of confessions in 
advance of trial. The district attorney 
stated that “widely disseminated informa- 
tion that a defendant has ‘confessed’ has the 
effect of convincing the general public that 
he is unquestionably guilty and that any trial 
will be a mere formality. * * * In its prac- 
tical effect, such publication tends to destroy 
the presumption that an accused is innocent 
until he is proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt in a court of law.” ” 

It seems undeniable that the press has been 
guilty of printing prejudicial information 
which has caused those accused of crimes to 
face biased and hostile courts and juries.” 
When a confession is reported, any safe- 
guards that might have been observed are 
abandoned and the newspaper accounts 
often do not contain even an implication 
that the accused might be innocent.“ 


IT. CASE LAW 
A. The effect of adverse publicity 


As a result of newspaper publicity there 
are numerous pleas before the courts each 
year to: grant motions for change of venue; *: 


The statement was made to Mr. Louis 
Waldman, chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Rights, New York Bar Association, 26 
N.Y.S. Bar Bull. 202, 206 (1954). This same 
editor, who so stanchly defended the press 
wrote three editorials concerning the case. 
He reported in the Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
Nov. 28, 1962, p. 18, cols. 1-2, that “the com- 
munity is justly aroused,” and predicted that 
the perpetrator “almost certainly lived within 
a few blocks of where the crime took place” 
(essentially inhabited by Negroes). The edi- 
torial declared that a newspaper's duty was 
to “identify racial groups in public disorder 
to establish who is responsible for unlawful 
outbreaks.” He also remarked that com- 
plaints of police brutality should all be 
treated “as hogwash.” In the Syracuse 
Herald American, Dec, 2, 1962, p. 44, cols. 1-2, 
the executive editor called on Negroes to 
form street patrols to guard their area. He 
also challenged Negroes “to prove they are 
not demanding the maximum in political 
rights and exercising the minimum in civic 
responsibilty.” The answer to the problems 
of “hoodlumism” was offered: “What is 
needed is a truly aroused community 
demanding action,” 

131 N.Y.LJ., No. 77, Apr. 22, 1954, p. 4, 
cols. 3-4. 

“n See Lofton, Justice and the Press,” 6 St. 
Louis L., Rev. 449 (1961); Note, 34 N. x. U. L. 
Rev. 1278 (1959). Mr. Justice Douglas has 
observed that, “Passion and public outcry, 
aided and abetted by the press, have at times 
so possessed a community and its court- 
house as to make the trial a mere mockery 
of justice.” The press, according to the 
esteemed Supreme Court Justice “may so 
beat the drums of prejudice and passion as 
to make it doubtful whether a trial in the 
local courthouse can be fair to a particular 
defendant.” Douglas, “The Public Trial and 
the Free Press,” 33 Rocky Mt. L. Rev. 1, 3 
(1960). 

* E. g., New York Mirror, Oct. 6, 1962, p. 1, 
cols. 1-5. The headline reported: “Portrait 
of a Deb Who Slew.” 

United States v. Florio, 13 F.D.R. 296 
(SD. N. x. 1952) (motion granted); State v. 
Taborsky, 20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 A. 2d 337, 
aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 A. 2d 239 (1960) 
(motion denied). State v. Chapman, 103 
Conn. 453, 130 Atl. 899 (1925) (affirmance of 
denial of motion although the press ex- 
ploited, spiced, dramatized and colored” the 
reports); People v. Fernandez, 195 Misc. 95, 
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reverse convictions;** or grant motions for 
continuance. The courts have held that 
extensive newspaper comment does not estab- 
lish inability to receive a fair trial.“ How- 
ever, in certain situations, there may appear 
a strong probability that bias exists in the 
minds of the jurors as a result of an intensive 
campaign by the press in publishing prejudi- 
cial material.“ It is usually held that the 
defendant does not prove inability to receive 
a fair trial merely by showing that such pub- 
licity was read by the jurors.* The defendant 
supposedly has the burden of proving that 
the jurors have been actually prejudiced 
by such material.” The courts, however, 
have not specifically indicated how they ex- 
pect the defense counsel to prove that prej- 
udice actually exists. Indeed, attempts to 
show the effects of the publicity on jurors 
by expert testimony have been thwarted.” 
Many courts have denied challenges for 
cause where an admittedly prejudiced juror 
states that he can lay aside his prejudices 
and give the defendant the presumption of 
innocence. The Supreme Court has de- 
clared that “Bias or prejudice is such an 
elusive condition of the mind that it is most 
difficult, if not impossible, to always recog- 
nize its existence, and it might exist in the 
mind of one * * * who was quite positive 
that he had no bias, and said that he was 
perfectly able to decide the question wholly 
uninfluenced by anything but the evi- 
dence.” The majority of States, however, 
give a juror's statement of impartiality great 


89 N.Y.S. 2d 421 (Queens County 1949) (mo- 
tion granted). See 60 Colum. L. Rev. 349 
(1960) where the writer states that most 
change of venue motions, based on adverse 
publicity, are denied. 

™ Stroble v. California, 343 U.S. 181 (1952). 
(Conviction affirmed although the defendant 
was described as: “werewolf,” “fiend,” “sex- 
mad killer.“ 

™ State v. Beck, 56 Wash. 2d 474, 349 P. 2d 
387 (1960). 

People v. Broady, 195 Misc. 349, 90 N. V. S. 

2d 864 (Sup. Ct. 1949). 
_ ™ People v. Sandgren, 190 Misc. 810, 75 
N. .S. 2d 753 (1947). In United States v. 
Florio, 13 F.R.D. 296 (S.D.N.Y. 1952), Judge 
Kaufman granted a motion for a change of 
venue due to inflammatory publicity. Juelich 
v. United States, 214 F. 2d 950 (5th Cir. 1954). 
The court reversed after motions for con- 
tinuance and change of venue were denied 
since all of the jurors read the news reports 
and formed opinions of guilt. Query: Can 
a defendant receive a fair trial where less 
than all of the jurors have formed opinions 
of guilt? 

3 Smith v. State, 205 Tenn. 502, 327 S. W. 
2d 308, cert. denied, 361 U.S. 930 (1959), cit- 
ing People v. Maimenato, 14 Ill. 2d 52, 150 
N. E. 2d 806, cert. denied, 358 U.S. 899 (1958), 
which after stating that due consideration 
should be given to the newspaper articles, 
affirmed the conviction. In State v. 
Taborsky, 20 Conn. Sup. 242, 131 A. 2d 337, 
340 (1957), aff'd, 147 Conn. 194, 158 A. 2d 239 
(1960), the court asserted that “Proof that 
derogatory articles were published * * * and 
publicized throughout the county * * * is 
not proof that a fair trial cannot be held 
within the county.” < 

Morgan v. State, 211 Ga. 172, 84 S.E. 2d 
365 (1954). Contra, Cor v. State, 90 Tex. Cr. 
R. 106, 234 S.W. 72 (1921). 

See United States v. Rosenberg, 200 F. 2d 
666, 669 (2d Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 345 U.S. 
965 (1953) where defense counsel wished to 
offer testimony of an expert on mass 
psychology. The trial court declined to grant 
a hearing to receive the evidence. 

* State v. Johnson, 362 Mo. 833, 245 S.W. 
2d 43 (1952). (Juror acceptable although he 
admitted it would take evidence to change 
his opinion.) 

= Crawford v. United States, 212 U.S. 183, 
196 (1909). 
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weight and only if the court is convinced 
that the juror is lying will the challenge for 
cause be granted.“ Indeed, many courts have 
held that even where a juror has a fixed opin- 
ion of guilt, he is not disqualified if he states 
that he can decide the case on the evidence 
presented.“ In essence, the courts have be- 
Heved that a juror may assume a man guilty 
and presume him innocent. 

It has been held that prejudicial publicity 
did not prevent a fair trial where: the de- 
fense was given an unlimited number of pe- 
remptory challenges; the jurors claimed 
they merely scanned the articles;™ or the 
material was read by only two jurors.” One 
court reasoned that jurors tend to forget what 
they read.“ Most courts have overlooked the 
unconscious effects of publicity and have rea- 
soned that: the trial was “quiet and order- 
Iy:“ » the residents of a particular county 
are “eminently fair and tolerant“ and ca- 


= Howell y. State, 220 Ark. 278, 247 S.W. 
2d 952 (1952), People v. Duncan, 53 Cal. 2d 
824, 350 P. 2d 103 (1960), cert. denied, 366 
U.S. 417 (1961). This principle overlooks the 
unconscious attitudes that cannot be set 
aside and the conscious attitudes of jurors 
who want to convict the defendant. See 
People v. Moran, 35 Misc. 2d 1078, 232 N. v. S. 
2d 201 (Sup. Ct. 1962). It is interesting to 
note that in many of the situations where 
jurors are said to have voiced the opinion 
that they can be impartial, the trial judge 
or prosecutor actually has led them to this 
conclusion. In Lauderdale v. State, 343 S.W. 
2d 422, 424-25 (1961) the court conducted the 
voir dire: 

“Question. You can and will set this pre- 
conceived opinion aside and go in the jury 
box with an open mind and try the case 
solely on the law and the evidence developed 
here and give both sides a fair and impartial 
trial. 

“Answer. That's correct.” 

In Howell v. State, 220 Ark. 350, 247 S.W. 
2d 952 (1952): 

“Question. Mr. Mack, do you have such 
an opinion on your mind at this time as 
would take evidence to overcome it? 

“Answer. Yes sir, I don't know if the State 
supports what I have read of the thing, I 
have that opinion if that is true now. 

“Question. Could you, and would you go 
into the trial of this matter with an open 
mind and discharge any preconceived notion 
or opinion?” 

The juror responded, “I think I could” to 
the question and, despite the qualification 
and his prior answer, the appellate court 
held that it was not error to allow the juror 
to sit in the jury box. In People v. Duncan, 
53 Cal. 2d 824, 350 P. 2d 103 (1960), three 
jurors stated: (1) that they would not want 
to be tried by jurors with their frame of 
mind; (2) that such jurors could not be 
impartial; and (3) evidence would be re- 
quired to overcome their opinions. The three 
jurors, after agreeing to act impartially, re- 
mained as jurors on the murder trial. 

s Geagan v. Gavin, 292 F. 2d 244 (ist Cir. 
1961); Rowe v. State, 224 Ark. 671, 275 S.W. 
2d 887 (1955); State v. Brazile, 234 La. 145, 
99 So. 2d 62 (1958); State v. Johnson, 362 
Mo. 833, 245 S.W. 2d 43 (1962); State v. 
Flack, 77 S.D. 176, 89 N.W. 2d 30 (1958); 
Compare Reynolds v. United States, 98 US. 
145 (1878) where the Supreme Court held 
that a fixed and decided opinion” makes a 
person incompetent as a juror. 

United States v. Shaffer, 291 F. 2d 689 
(Tth Cir. 1961). 

United States v. Carlucci, 288 F. 2d 691 
(3d Cir.), cert. denied, 366 U.S, 961 (1961). 

% United States v. Gibes, 300 F. 2d 836 
(Tth Cir. 1962). 

= People v. Broady, 195 Misc. 349, 90 N. T. S. 
2d 864 (Sup. Ct. 1949). 

3 Owens v. State, 215 Ala. 42, 109 So. 109, 
111 (1926). 
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pable of using discrimination in the forma- 
tion and exercise of their individual judg- 
ment; % and “most people are willing to give 
the defendants a fair trial.“ „ In State v. 
Taborsky, the court stated: So strongly is the 
American system of justice embedded in the 
minds of our citizens that outraged feelings 
usually give way to a desire for orderly pro- 
cedure.” %2 

Many appellate courts cite as proof of a 
fair trial the fact that the defendant did 
not: utilize all of his peremptory chal- 
lenges; ® seek a change of venue or a con- 
tinuance; „or ask for a mistrial In United 
States v. Rosenberg,” the court characterized 
a press release given to the New York Times 
by the prosecutor as “wholly reprehensible” 9% 
which should be “severely condemned.“ ° 
The court stated that a cautionary instruc- 
tion to the jury “would not suffice” and the 
defendants should have been granted a mis- 
trial if they had so requested.” The court 
deduced that since there was no motion 
made for a mistrial, the defense “obviously 
concluded that the prosecutor’s statement 
to the press had not prejudiced the jury.“ 
Thus, “they may not, after an adverse judg- 
ment, ask the court to reach a contrary con- 
clusion,” ? The fact that the defendant did 
not receive a fair trial was admitted by the 
court but he was penalized for not taking 
advantage of a motion which was not a pre- 
requisite for the relief sought. 


People v. Hines, 168 Misc. 453, 470, 6 
N.Y.S, 2d 15, 16 (Sup. Ct. 1938). 

State v. Taborsky, 20 Conn, Sup. 242, 
131 A. 2d 337, 338 (1957), aff'd; 158 A. 2d 
239 (1960). 

bid. 

United States v. Moran, 236 F. 2d 361 
(2d Cir.), cert denied, 352 U.S. 909 (1956) 
(although the publicity was described as 
inflammatory“). A note in 27 Cincinnati 
L. Rev. 87 (1958) criticizes the reasoning of 
the courts on this matter. 

o Palakiko v. Harper, 209 F. 2d 75 (9th 
Cir, 1953); United States v. Rosenberg, 200 
F. 2d 666 (2d Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 345 
U.S. 965 (1953). 

United States v. Rosenberg, 200 F. 2d 
666 (2d Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 345 U.S. 965 
(1953). 

% 200 F. 2d 666 (2d Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 
345 U.S. 965 (1953). The New York Mirror 
reported the defendant's arrest with a head- 
line which reed, Nab Fourth Man in Atom 
Spy ring” and then quoted J. Edgar Hoover 
as saying that the defendant is “another 
important link in the Soviet espionage ap- 
paratus.” New York Mirror, July 18, 1950, 
p. 2, cols. 1-2. See, Daily News, July 18, 1950, 
pp. 1, 24, cols. 1-2, for other prejudicial re- 
marks. In the Daily News, Aug. 12, 1950, 
p. 12, col. 5, an assistant U.S. attorney who 
was prosecuting the case blamed the Korean 
war on the defendant. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain a fair trial in a security case 
after the resulting adverse publicity, The 
Syracuse Herald American, Nov. 18, 1962, p. 
1, cols. 3-5, in reporting the arrest of three 
Cubans stated that the suspects planned 
“to set off arms and explosives in New York 
department stores and oil and gasoline re- 
fineries.”” The New York Herald Tribune, 


-Nov. 17, 1962, p. 1, as well as other news- 


papers also described in specific detail the 
plans of the Cubans. It is interesting to 
note that, according to the press, the sus- 
pects denied the charges and it is therefore 
difficult to conceive how the specific plans 
were known. The publicity connected with 
the Alger Hiss case is depicted in an excel- 
lent book by A. J. Liebling, See, Liebling, 
“The Press,” 144-62 (1961). 

"Id. at 670. 

* Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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In United States v. Dennis; the defendant 
had been convicted of a Smith Act violation 
amidst an aroused environment. The court 
asserted: “it is urged that it was impossible 
* * * to get an impartial jury because of the 
heated public feeling against Communists. 
That such feeling did exist among many per- 
sons—probably a large majority—is indeed 
true; but there would be no reason to sup- 
pose that it would subside by any delay 
+++, The choice was between using the best 
means available to secure an impartial jury 
and letting the prosecution lapse.”* It was 
further stated that there was “no reasonable 
hope that * * * [the prejudice] would fade” 
and “we must do as best we can with the 
means we have.“ s 

It is submitted that the constitutional 

guarantee of an “impartial jury” trial does 
not merely offer “the best we can“ but ac- 
tually guarantees an impartial trial. If 
the “best we can” offer falls short of an im- 
partial trial, the conviction is a travesty of 
Justice. The decision is a curious one and 
can only be explained by the fact that it was 
the conclusion of a highly publicized security 
case, 
The difficulties involved in proving that 
prejudice exists in a juror's mind have obvi- 
ously been recognized by the Supreme Court 
which has found the existence of prejudice 
solely on the basis of the newspaper ma- 
terial.“ The Court has assumed that jurors 
have read the newspapers in cases where the 
prejudicial reports were voluminous, Jurors’ 
statements that they were able to decide the 
case solely on the evidence presented in court 
have been disregarded in recent Supreme 
Court decisions.” 


B. Marshall v. United States 


In the 1959 case of Marshall v. United 
States,’ the Supreme Court reversed the con- 
viction of a defendant who was held to have 
unlawfully dispensed certain drugs without 
a prescription in violation of a Federal stat- 
ute. After the judge refused to permit the 
Government to introduce evidence of the de- 
fendant’s past criminal record, the jurors 
received such information from reading 
newspapers. In granting a new trial the Su- 
preme Court declared that the trial judge 
had found that the information was too 
prejudicial to be admitted as evidence. The 
Court stated that the prejudice to the de- 
fendant would be “as great when the evi- 
dence reaches the jury through news ac- 
counts as when it is part of the prosecution’s 
evidence“ In reversing the conviction, the 
Court disregarded jurors’ statements that 
they could give the defendant a fair trial. 


C. Irvin v. Dowd 


A murder conviction was reversed and re- 
manded by the Supreme Court in the 1960 
case of Irvin v. Dowd after a barrage of 
newspaper headlines, articles, cartoons, and 
pictures was unleashed against (defendant) 
during the 6 or 7 months preceding his 
trial.“ u Eight of twelve jurors indicated 
that they could render an impartial verdict 
despite their opinions that defendant was 
guilty. In dictum, the Court asserted that 


7183 F. 2d 201 (2d Cir. 1950), aff'd, 341 
U.S. 494 (1951). 

Id. at 226. 

č Ibid. 

* Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717 (1960). 

* Ibid. 

* Marshall v. United States, 360 U.S. 310 
(1959). 

Id. at 318. 

10 Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717 (1960). 

u Id. at 725. In Reynolds v. United States, 
98 U.S. 145 (1878), the Court stated that 
“a juror who has formed an opinion cannot 
be impartial,” however he may “entertain” 
an opinion and be impartial. Whether a 
presumption of partiality is raised on the 
strength and nature of the opinion is a deci- 
sion for the court. 
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the jurors need not be totally ignorant of all 
the facts and issues involved. A juror can 
be impartial although he has “formed some 
impression or opinion as to the merits of 
the case.“ 1 It was recognized by the Court 
that it may be possible for a juror to lay 
aside his impression or opinion and render a 
verdict based on the evidence presented in 
court.” However, the Court did not state 
that this judgment should be made by the 
jurors. The Court granted that “each juror 
was sincere when he said he would be fair 
and impartial,” but declared that the influ- 
ence that lurks in an opinion once formed 
is so persistent that it unconsciously fights 
detachment from the mental processes of the 
average man.” 1 


D. 1962 cases 


A New York court of appeals case * relied 
on the Irvin v. Dowd dictum in affirming a 
conviction and accepted the statements of 
eight jurors that the prejudicial material 
they had read would not be considered. The 
court had described the articles as revealing 
a “callous disregard of fair trial require- 
ments.” % Chief Judge Desmond, in dissent, 
stated: 

“Jurors who would not be influenced by 
accusations such as those made in the news- 
papers against this defendant would either 
be of a sort whose minds for some reason do 
not react at all to what they read, or those 
whose existing prejudices had already hard- 
ened to a point where nothing could worsen 
them. * * * I refuse to concede * * * that 
we must be satisfied by the incredible state- 
ments of jurors that they can read such stuff 
and then wipe it off their minds,” * 

The 1962 case which had the greatest effect 
on the law in this area is the Supreme Court 
case of Beck v. Washington.“ The defendant 


12 Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717, 722 (1960). 

Id. at 723. 

Id. at 727. There have been other per- 
ceptive voices which have excoriated the ab- 
surd fiction that a juror is capable of 
aside his prejudice. In Delaney v. United 
States, 199 F. 2d 107, 113 (1st Cir. 1952), the 
court stated that “One cannot assume that 
the average juror is so endowed with a 
sense of detachment, so clear in his intro- 
spective perception of his own mental proc- 
esses, that he may confidently exclude even 
the unconscious influence of his preconcep- 
tions as to probable guilt, engendered by a 
pervasive pretrial publicity.” Jurors have 
been held to be “incapable of knowing the 
effect which prejudicial matters have upon 
their unconscious minds.” People v. Hry- 
ciuk, 5 III. 2d 176, 125 N.E. 2d 61 (1954). The 
court in People v. McLaughlin, 150 N. T. 365 
(1896) asserted that the influence of preju- 
dice is “subtle, insidious, and often uncon- 
sciously warps the judgment and blinds the 
intelligence of those surrounded by its 
atmosphere.” 

15 People v. Genovese, 10 N.Y. 2d 478, 180 
NE. 2d 419, 225 N.Y.S. 2d 26 (1962). 

Id. at 480, 180 N.E. 2d at 420 225 N. V. S. 
2d at 27. 

* Id. at 486-87, 180 N.E. 2d at 424-25, 225 
N.Y.S. 2d at 32-34. The majority expressed 
the New York rule as accepting a juror who 
has formed an opinion if he swears he can 
set it aside and the court is satisfied that 
he will. It is submitted that the court, as 
well as the courts in a majority of States, 
does not apply the rule; it merely tends to 
rely on the statements of jurors.. The courts 
have generally not applied that part of the 
rule which expresses that the court itself 
is to be the final judge. 

18 369 U.S. 541 (1962). Compare the lead- 
ing case of Delaney v. United States, 199 F. 2d 
107 (ist Cir. 1952) where press reports of 
public hearings were held to bar the possi- 
bility of a fair trial. In United States v. 
Florio, 13 F.R.D. 296 (1953) the press report- 
ed hearings before the New York State Crime 
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had been convicted of grand larceny after 
having been tried and convicted“ by a Sen- 
ate committee headed by Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN. The committee, making various 
prejudicial remarks. to the press, accused 
Beck of “many criminal acts,” „and of hav- 
ing apparently“ „ stolen money. The trial 
judge, in denying a motion for a continu- 
ance, indicated that the motion was an in- 
sult to the “intelligence and fairness of the 
high-calibered jurors“ in the community.” 
The Supreme Court, in a 4-to-3 decision, 
affirmed the conviction and apparently dis- 
regarded prior decisions in Marshall and 
Irvin. 

The U.S. Supreme Court denied certiorari 
recently to a case which appears to contra- 
vene prior Supreme Court case law. The 
First Circuit of the Court of Appeals in Gea- 
gan v. Gavin * had denied petitioner’s mo- 
tion for habeas corpus and had held that the 
jurors met the constitutional test of im- 
partiality laid down in Irvin v. Dowd™ It 
was stated that despite the great volume of 
publicity there were no “feelings of rage and 
revulsion touching off widespread public 
clamor for vengeance.” „ Although some of 
the news mentioned that defendants were in- 
volyed in other murders the court found this 
was not prejudicial since the “rubbing out of 
a few small-time hoodlums is not enough to 
cause any general public clamor for re- 
venge.“ * The particular crime involved did 
not “arouse public passions and emotion” 
and the “trial * * * was conducted from first 
to last with dignity and decorum in a calm 
judicial atmosphere.” » It is obvious that 
the court completely misconstrued the ef- 
fects of prejudice when it implied that a 
biased juror is one who reeks with revenge 
and hate. It is no wonder that there was no 
mention of the leading Marshall case since 
that decision could not be reconciled with 
the present holding. 

In its attempt to distinguish Irvin v. Dowd, 
the court noted that 90 percent * of the ju- 
rors called in that case formed an opinion 
whereas in the Geagan case only 72 percent 
of the prospective jurors formed an opinion. 
In Irvin v. Dowd the jury panel consisted of 
430 persons of whom 268 were excused for 
having opinions of guilt In the Geagan 
case there were 1,104 jurors called and 659 
admitted forming an opinion.” The court 
mentioned in a footnote that “we can hardly 
assume that all those with an opinion 
thought the defendants guilty.”™ In hold- 
ing that the jurors were impartial, the court 
relied heavily on the voir dire examination. 
One of the jurors who tried the case as- 
serted that he formed a “tentative opinion.“ 


Commission which the Daily News described 
as a “damning mass of testimony” against 
the “ruthless * + * convicted bootlegger” 
who manages the “rackets.” Daily News, Dec. 
16, 1952, pp. 1, c-3, 10, 

1 See State v. Beck, 349 P. 2d 387, 411 
(1960). 

* Tbhid. 

* Id. at 394. 

* 292 F. 2d 244 (ist Cir. 1961), cert. denied, 
370 U.S. 903 (1962). 

*The court implied that the constitution- 
al test laid down in Irvin v. Dowd was that 
a juror who swears that he can be impartial 
is impartial. This common error overlooks 
the fact that the jurors in Irvin v. Dowd 
were found to be biased by the Supreme 
Court despite their personal assertions to 
the contrary. 

* Geagan v. Gavin, 292 F. 2d 244, 247 (Ist 
Cir. 1961), cert. denied, 370 U.S. 903 (1962). 

5 Id. at 247, n. 5. 

“Id. at 247. 

*The correct percentage is 86.04. 

= Ibid. 

» Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S: 717, 727 (1960) . 

* Geagan v. Gavin, 292 F. 2d 244, 247 
(1961), cert. denied, 370 U.S. 903 (1962). 

* Ibid. 
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On the voir dire examination the trial judge 
asked the juror: 

“Question. If you are accepted as a juror, 
an oath will be administered to you that 
you will well and truly try the issues be- 
tween the commonwealth and these defend- 
ants, according to the evidence, which means 
that you should serve with an open mind 
and decide the case purely on the evidence 
as it will be presented here, uninfluenced by 
any preconceived notion, ideas, or opinions 
that you may now have. Do you think that 
you could take that oath and adhere to it 
faithfully? 

“Answer. I do, Your Honor. 

“Question. Mr. Leary, if you are sworn as 
a juror, you will be instructed by the court 
that every defendant is presumed to be inno- 
cent, and that it will be your duty to bring 
in a verdict, return a verdict of “not guilty,” 
unless you are convinced beyond a reasonable 
doubt on the evidence and the law that he 
is guilty. 

“Now, do you think that your opinion, or 
whatever notion you have, will interfere with 
carrying out that oath. Those instructions? 

“Answer. No, Your Honor.” * 

The court stated that the “voir dire exami- 
nations speak eloquently for themselves” * 
but what they seem to say is that a juror 
has little choice in expressing his thoughts. 
It is obvious that prejudice may lurk in the 
unconscious but even where it is in the con- 
scious the juror is told what his obligation 
is and then asked whether he can per- 
form his duty. Indeed, the question might 
well have been asked whether the juror 
loves his country. 

In United States v. Accardo,™ the Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, after citing Mar- 
shall v. United States, stated that each case 
based upon the issue of adverse publicity 
must “rest on its ‘special facts.“ The 
court, in reversing the conviction, asserted 
that the published materiai would have been 
inadmissible in evidence because of its tend- 
ency to prejudice the defendant. Thus, the 
information must be considered prejudicial 
if it reaches the jury through news accounts. 
The dissenting opinion noted that the de- 
fendant was considered to be newsworthy 
and so the press “had a right to publish as 
news any facts pertaining to him, subject to 
legal redress in libel actions for any abuse 
in that regard.“ Apparently the dissenting 
judge would give the press license to preju- 
dice jurors with no corresponding right of an 
impartial jury trial guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. The defendant would be able to 
recover a monetary judgment while incar- 
cerated in prison. 

The District Court of Vermont granted a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus in United 
States v. Smith * on the bases of failure to 
accord petitioner a fair trial by a panel of 
“indifferent” jurors and denial of State ap- 
pellate review. The court found that public 
disclosure of petitioner’s alleged criminal 
record was directly attributable to the pros- 
ecutor, The petitioner’s counsel offered 
testimony to show that the publicity, which 
the court expressed as having “blanketed” 
the county, created prejudice. Six of the 
twelve jurors in addition to the two alter- 
nates admitted having read the prejudicial 
news re! “© The Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit,“ in citing Beck v. Washington, 


33 Id. at 248. 

= Id. at 249. 

* Ibid. 

* 298 F. 2d 133 (7th Cir. 1962). 

% Marshall v. United States, 360 U.S. 310 

1959). 

‘ * United States v. Accardo, 298 F. 2d 133, 
136 (7th Cir. 1962). 

* Id. at 142. 

% 200 F. Supp. 885 (D. Vt. 1962). 

Id. at 900. 

u United States v. Smith, 306 F. 2d 596 (2d 
Cir. 1962). 
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reversed and held that the district court 
judge was speculating when he found that 
the jury was not impartial. The court de- 
clared that the petitioner did not prove that 
the jurors were biased and the Marshall case 
did not apply since the prosecutor's state- 
ments to the press occurred 3 months prior 
to the trial, whereas in Marshall the state- 
ments were given to the press shortly before 
trial. It is submitted that petitioner did all 
that he could in proving the existence of 
prejudice and the distinction between this 
case and Marshall is not valid since eight of 
the jurors admitted reading and recalling the 
adverse publicity. 

Other recent cases, in finding that an im- 
partial jury trial could be secured despite 
publicity, relied heavily on the dictum of 
Irvin v. Dowd and the decision of Beck v. 
Washington. In United States v. Decker,“ 
the Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in affirm- 
ing the denial of a motion for a continuance, 
saw no significance in the fact that there was 
only a 12-day delay between the arraignment 
and the trial. It would be very difficult to 
distinguish the Marshall case, if it were at- 
tempted, since the press reported a prior con- 
viction and the fact that other indictments 
were pending against the defendant. 

The defendant’s counsel was portrayed as 
“passive” by the Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, in Dranow v. United States,“ since he 
did not “challenge any juror for cause,“ “@ 
offer the judge instructions for the jury tell- 
ing them to disregard the publicity,“ or ask 
that the jury be interrogated concerning any 
publicity.“ The counsel made motions for a 
continuance and for a change of venue which 
were denied.“ It is submitted that counsel, 
in requesting a mistrial on several occa- 
sions,” a change of venue, a continuance and 
in submitting a deluge of biased and false 
news reports,” was certainly not passive“ 
and, indeed, did more than should be ex- 
pected in order to show the lack of an im- 
partial jury. The court relied heavily on the 
dictum of Irvin v. Dowd which stated: “It is 
not required * * * that * * * jurors be to- 
tally ignorant of the facts and issues in- 
volved.” The court further cited the Su- 
preme Court’s statement in Irvin that 
“scarcely any of the best qualified to serve 
as jurors will not have formed some impres- 
sion or opinion as to the merits of the case 
+ + * . To hold that the mere existence of 
any preconceived notion as to the guilt or 
innocence of accused, without more, is suffi- 
cient to rebut the presumption of a prospec- 
tive juror’s impartiality would be to establish 
an impossible standard.” It is indeed an 
anomaly that the majority of courts that 
have cited Irvin v. Dowd quote its dictum in 
support of findings which are contrary in 
result to that Supreme Court case. In Irvin 
v. Dowd the court found that a fair trial was 
not afforded the defendant notwithstanding 
that all of the jurors claimed they could af- 
ford the defendant the presumption of in- 
nocence and hear the issues with an im- 
partial mind, 

A Missouri district court,“ in finding that 
a defendant received a fair trial, stated that 
“publicity is a problem that courts must 
face * * * if the courts are to say that per- 


“It appears that the rash of 1962 decisions 
which have refused to follow Irvin v. Dowd 
and Marshall v. United States have been in- 
fluenced by the case of Beck v. Washington. 

© 304 F. 2d 702 (6th Cir. 1962). 

“ 307 F. 2d 545 (8th Cir. 1962). 

Id. at 562. 

“ Ibid. 

“Id. at 562-63. 

+ Ibid. 

Id. at 562. 

Id. at 560 n. 8. 

Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717, 722 (1960). 

Id. at 722-23. 

5 Wolfe v. Nash, 205 F. Supp. 219 (W.D. Mo. 
1962) 
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sons charged with a crime cannot be fairly 
tried because of the amount of publicity 
they generally receive, there would be little 
law enforcement, or little punishment for 
crime.” ** Inherent in the rationale of most 
of the court decisions is a hopeless knowl- 
edge that although a defendant is unable to 
secure his constitutional rights, the courts 
must do as “best they can.”™ Indeed, even 
where convictions are reversed the defend- 
ant must be retried in the publicity-satu- 
rated community with the probability of a 
renewed burst of press reports. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


It is generally accepted that if the prosecu- 
tion offers to the jurors information which 
is not in accordance with the rules of evi- 
dence, a fair trial cannot be granted. Thus, 
it would logically follow that a fair trial can- 
not be afforded where the jurors are con- 
fronted with published information which 
would be deemed too prejudicial to be ad- 
mitted into evidence. It is impossible to 
specify what factual showing a defendant 
must make in order to prove that a fair trial 
was not received. The courts are prone to 
distinguish the leading cases in which con- 
victions were reversed where the fact situa- 
tions differ in any respect. Since the courts 
do not control newspapers as they control 
the prosecution, they apparently are unable 
to cope with the problem of “trial by press.” 

Much has been said about employing con- 
tempt statutes in order to silence the press. 


“Td. at 226. 

Harne v. United States, 306 F. 2d 523 (1st 
Cir. 1962) relied on United States v. Dennis, 
183 F. 2d 201 (2d Cir. 1950), aff’d, 341 U.S. 494 
(1951). 

E. g., People v. Genovese, 10 N.Y. 2d 478, 
180 N.E. 2d 419, 225 N. .S. 2d 26 (1962); 
United States v. Rosenberg, 200 F. 2d 666, 669 
(2d Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 345 U.S. 965 
(1953). In United States v. Shaffer, 291 F. 2d 
689 (7th Cir.), cert. denied, 368 U.S. 915 
(1961), the court held that Marshall v. 
United States cannot be applied if all pe- 
remptory challenges are not utilized, In 41 
AB. A. J. 219, 282 (1955), the writer opposed 
to the exercise of the contempt power to re- 
strict the press, states that ‘Liberty and re- 
straint can never be reconciled.” Query: Is 
it not possible that liberty may have to be 
restrained if it is the only means to preserve 
liberty? 

5 Holtzof, “The Relation Between the 
Right to a Fair Trial and the Right of Free- 
dom of the Press,“ 1 Syracuse L. Rev. 369 
(1949). LeViness III, “Crime News,“ 66 
U.S.L. Rev. 370 (1932). The author cites the 
famous news commentator, Walter Lipp- 
mann, as being “unable to believe that the 
press would be less free if some reasonable re- 
straint were put upon the right to make 
instantaneous copy out of clues which are 
vital to the detection of a crime.” In stat- 
ing that journalistic codes of ethics break 
down, the author cites H. L. Mencken who 
declares that the much needed purge of 
journalism “must be accomplished by ex- 
ternal forces, and through the medium of 
penalties exteriorly inflicted,” Perry, “Trial 
by Newspaper,” 66 U.S.L. Rev. 374, 375 (“Trial 
by newspaper * * * is a disease that does 
not cure itself“). The author cites Clarence 
Darrow in saying that “Trial by jury is rap- 
idly being destroyed in America by the man- 
ner in which the newspapers handle all 
sensational cases.” Mr. Perry agrees with 
Clarence Darrow on the premise that judges 
are afraid to hold the newspapers in contempt 
of court. In the Daily News, Jan. 31, 1927, p. 
13, col. 1, the editorial writer asserted that 
“as long as there is more newspaper circu- 
lation in more smut, some presses will be 
found to roll out the smut. Some unusually 
ruthless manager or editor leads the parade 
toward smut's farthest boundary line. The 
others—or many of the others—follow * * * 
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In England, any publication having a tend- 
ency to create prejudice is a contempt of 
court.“ The result has been to insure de- 
fendants a fairer jury trial than can be had 
in the United States. The right to a trial 
by an impartial jury and freedom of the 
press are both guaranteed by the U.S. Consti- 
tution. The conflict that may result between 
the two guarantees poses a serious dilemma 
in the administration of justice. Although 
a free press is a necessity in any democratic 
society, an irresponsible press may cause in- 
dividuals to be tried by biased juries in con- 
travention of the Constitution. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest source of preju- 
dicial information stems from the police and 
the prosecutor. The prosecutor should be 
prohibited from divulging any information 
on the basis of an interpretation of canon 
20 of the Legal Canons of Ethics.“ » A 
member of the bench described police as 
“the most prolific source of biased informa- 
tion” for the press. The judge asserted that 
“Police are tempted by friendship, hopes of 
advancement, and other considerations ” 
to make accusations and to give information 
prejudicial to the accused.” Generally, the 
press precedes the harmful news accounts 
with the words, according to police.” A lim- 
itation on the right of the press to print such 
information involves the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press. However, 
no such constitutional question exists if the 
police, the prime source of biased publicity, 
are prohibited from issuing this information. 
The local governing officials, being respon- 
sible for the machinery of criminal juris- 
prudence, must be prodded to prevent police 
leaks.” It is submitted that if the press is 
unable to solicit information from their chief 
sources, there will be less damaging infor- 
mation printed. 

The courts could aid the plight of the 
defendant by granting motions for change 
of venue more freely although this practice 
may be of little use in some cases. The 
press in the “new” community may take ad- 
vantage of the crime, or the publicity in the 
“old” community may have reached all parts 
of the State. Indeed, publicity stemming 
from a criminal trial may reach all parts of 
the country if it helps to sell newspapers.” 
However, at least in some instances, the 
defendant would be better protected in a 
community in which the crime was not 
committed. 

In a city that has two or three newspapers, 
crime reporters could be summoned before 
a board of judges and reminded which evi- 


censorship of the press * * * must come.” 
The Daily News boasts of having twice the 
circulation of any other newspaper. See foot- 
notes 1, 3, 8, 27, 51, infra, for examples of 
its daily reporting methods. 

5 Holtzoff, “The Relation Between the 
Right to a Fair Trial and the Right of Free- 
dom of the Press,” 1 Syracuse L. Rev. 369 
(1949) . 

A. B. A., Canons of Professional Ethics,” 
canon 20 reads in part: Newspaper publica- 
tions by a lawyer as to pending or antici- 
pated litigation may interfere with a fair 
trial. * * * Generally they are to be con- 
demned.” 

% In the Syracuse purse-snatch case, supra 
note 56, the police chief announced in ad- 
vance that the arresting officers would receive 
an “extra week’s vacation.” Syracuse Her- 
ald-Journal, Nov. 30, 1962, p. 1, col. 4. 

Niles, The Power of the Court and a Free 
Press,” N. T. L. J. Sept. 28, 1962, p. 4, cols. 1-3. 

Walter Winchell played roles in both the 
Sheppard case and the Lindbergh kidnaping 
case by reporting harmful information and 
predictions which came to the attention of 
the jurors. Waller, “Kidnap,” 294 (1961). 
Holmes, “The Sheppard Murder Case,” 305 
(1961). Both books describe the nationwide 
publicity that follows a famous crime. 
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dence in a particular case is not admissible 
in court. The board could request omission 
of sensational reporting, particularly the 
type that might assume the accused guilty. 
Recently in Syracuse, N.Y., the presiding 
judge in a murder case requested that the 
reporters representing the two local papers 
refrain from printing certain material. The 
judges’ initiative showed great results and 
many details connected with the murder 
trial were not printed.” 

An ancient practice of “insuring” a de- 
fendant of a fair trial has been to instruct 
the jury that they should disregard the 
prejudicial accounts.“ This act is a farce 
by itself since it obviously does not insulate 
the trial from hostile sentiment. Judge 
Frank of the Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, remarked that such an instruction “is 
like the Mark Twain story of the little boy 
who was told to stand in a corner and not 
to think of a white elephant.” © 

In 1900, a Pennsylvania district court de- 
clared: 

“It is greatly to be deplored that a practice 
of which we see too many examples, should 
exist, and that persons accused of crime 
should be put on trial in the columns of 
the newspapers, and should be declared to be 
guilty and denounced as criminals before 
there has been a careful and impartial trial 
in the proper and lawful tribunal,” % 

Today, the problem depicted by the court, 
63 years ago, still exists. Although great 
strides have been taken to insure that those 
people accused of crime will be amply pro- 
tected in the courtroom there has been vir- 
tually no progress in eliminating the press 
as a criminal forum. 

The Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, has 
declared that one of the “fundamental rules 
of criminal law is that a defendant in a 
criminal case is entitled to be tried by jurors 
who should determine the facts submitted 
to them wholly on the evidence offered in 
open court, unbiased and uninfluenced by 
anything they may have seen or heard out- 
side of the actual trial of the case.“ “ If 
the preceding statement is to be more than 
mere fiction, something must be done to 
convince the police, the prosecutor, and the 
press of their legal and ethical responsibil- 
ities.“ If this is impossible, the individual's 
constitutional rights must be safeguarded 
at the sake of the rights of the press. 

GERALD STERN. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a number 
of Senators have spoken to me prior to 
my speech this afternoon concerning the 
subject of my speech, because it has 
generated a great amount of discussion 
in the cloakrooms and offices of the Sen- 
ate for some time. To those who have 
expressed an interest in the presenta- 
tion of the material that I shall offer to 


Syracuse Herald-Journal, Noy. 14, 1962, 
p. 32, col. 3. Judge Fred M. Marshall of the 
Erie County court presided over the case. 

E. g., Finnegan v. United States, 204 F. 2d 
105 (8th Cir.), cert. denied, 346 US, 821 
(1953), Hart v. United States, 112 F. 2d 128 
(5th Cir.), cert. denied, 311 U.S. 684 (1940). 

© Leviton v. United States, 193 F. 2d 848 
(2d Cir. 1951), cert. denied, 343 U.S. 946 
(1952). 

United States v. Ogden, 105 Fed. 371, 373 
(D.C. Pa. 1900). 

Briggs v. United States, 221 F. 2d 636 (6th 
Cir. 1955). 

Mr. Edwin Otterbourg, a distinguished 
attorney, has warned the press that the Gov- 
ernment has imposed mandatory legislation 
on “Other industries which were too slow in 
utilizing self-imposed regulation. See, Ot- 
terbourg, “Fair Trial and Free Press: A New 
Look in 1954,” 40 A B. A J. 838 (1954) for an 
excellent review of attempts to voluntarily 
agree on codes of ethics. 
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the Senate this afternoon, I wish to say: 
Start your reading with the Syracuse 
Law Review article. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 

Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 

ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 

628) to amend the District of Columbia 

Redevelopment Act of 1945. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO THE EXPEDITIOUS TRIAL OF 
CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say 
to my colleagues that in reaching their 
final decision as to whether by next 
Tuesday, at 5 p.m., they will add their 
names as cosponsors to either one or 
both of these bills, I hope they will be- 
gin by reading the article in the Syra- 
cuse Law Review. It is a keen analysis 
of the problems which give rise to the 
first bill I have introduced . 

As a legislator I am interested in mak- 
ing certain that our procedures for crim- 
inal prosecution are fair and in keeping 
with our concept of American justice; it 
is important that they be fair to Hoffa 
and to anyone else in this country who is 
charged with crime, regardless of his or 
her name or station in life. 

In the February 1963 issue of the 
Progessive magazine, there was published 
an article, written by Sidney Lens, en- 
titled “The Pursuit of Jimmy Hoffa.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PURSUIT oF JIMMY HOFFA 
(By Sidney Lens) 

(Note.—Sidney Lens, Chicago labor leader 
and writer, attracted attention more than a 
decade ago with his critical survey of the la- 
bor movement, “Left, Right, and Center.” 
His other books are “The Crisis of American 
Labor,” “A World in Revolution,” and “The 
Counterfeit Revolution.” Mr. Lens’ articles 
have appeared in Harper’s, the Yale Review, 
the Commonweal, Harvard Business Review, 
and Fellowship.) 

A hung jury in a Nashville, Tenn., Federal 
court which refused to convict James R. 
Hoffa, president of the Teamsters Union, of 
taking a roundabout payoff from a trucking 
firm recently gave Hoffa still another victory 
in his running battle with Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy and the U.S. Department 
of Justice. A review of the record of that 
battle raises some troublesome questions: 

Has the campaign against Hoffa become a 
vendetta, a deliberate harassment designed 
to get the man, rather than to enforce the 
law? Is the Government, and more specifi- 
cally Attorney General Kennedy, trying to 
put Hoffa in jail, regardless of method, be- 
cause he is James Hoffa and the head of the 
most powerful union in the country, or does 
it have solid ground for its investigations 
and prosecutions? Does the Department of 
Justice have a double set of standards—one 
relating to Hoffa and similarly stigmatized 
men, and another for those regarded as re- 
spectable, or is justice being administered 
impartially? 
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This is the fourth time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has attempted to pin some legal 
transgression on Hoffa. Each time the effort 
has failed. The McClellan committee hear- 
ings, beginning in 1957, left Hoffa bruised 
but not beaten. Neither the charge that he 
attempted to bribe a Senate investigator nor 
the one that he tapped telephone wires of 
subordinates in his own union office could 
be sustained in court. The Teamster leader 
was acquitted in both cases. In the most 
recent trial, known as the Test Fleet case, 
the Government failed to convince the jury 
that Hoffa was guilty of a crime. 

But the Kennedy-Hoffa imbroglio is far 
from finished, The next chapter is expected 
to be the so-called Sun Valley trial in Flor- 
ida, Here Hoffa is accused of misusing, for 
his personal benefit, a half million dollars 
of Teamster money intended to develop a 
model city for retired persons. 

When the Teamster leader was acquitted 
in the previous court cases, it seemed as if 
the Government might run out of material 
on which to base further charges. But the 
Attorney General has expressed a determina- 
tion to pin something on Hoffa, sooner or 
later. It was common knowledge in Wash- 
ington that young Robert Kennedy was dis- 
satisfied with the efforts of Eisenhower’s At- 
torney General, William P. Rogers, to topple 
Hoffa; for his part, Rogers felt Kennedy’s 
interrogations before the McClellan com- 
mittee were so inept that they precluded ef- 
fective court action. Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy alluded to this dissatisfaction during 
the 1960 presidential campaign when he said 
at Springfield, III.: “I want to make it very 
clear that I don’t believe the Department 
of Justice (under President Eisenhower) has 
carried out the laws in the case of Mr. Hoffa 
with vigor.” 

Since January 1961, however, Robert Ken- 
nedy himself has been in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s seat, and he brought with him into 
the Justice Department a number of assist- 
ants with experience in the investigation of 
Teamster affairs. 

Both the Test Fleet and Sun Valley cases 
are barometers of Robert Kennedy's tenacity. 
The Sun Valley indictment, first returned 
in December 1960, was dismissed 7 months 
later by Judge Joseph P. Lieb on the ground 
that Negroes were excluded from the grand 
jury. Kennedy has reinstituted the pro- 
ceedings, carefully avoiding further technical 
pitfalls. The Test Fleet case was first 
brought to light by Congressman Clare Hoff- 
man’s investigation in 1953, and reviewed 
during the McClellan hearings in 1958, but 
President Eisenhower’s Attorney General 
declined to prosecute. 

In his pursuit of new material on which 
to base a prosecution, Robert Kennedy has 
fanned out in several directions. One is a 
thorough investigation into the Teamsters’ 
$180 million Central States, Southeast, and 
Southwest areas pension fund. Hundreds 
of businessmen across the Nation are being 
interviewed and some are being summoned 
before a score of grand juries to explain the 
terms under which they secured loans from 
this fund. According to Hoffa, They ask 
each one five questions. ‘Do you know 
Hoffa? Have you had any business with 
him or his fund? Did you give him any 
money? Did you give him any money 
— a third party? Has he threatened 
vou? 

Another facet of Kennedy's offensives is 
his campaign against Hoffa’s subordinates. 
No one has kept a scorecard on the number 
of indictments against lesser Teamster offi- 
cialis, but the consensus is that about 30 
are now pending and more are awaited 
daily. According to a Wall Street Journal 
estimate some months ago there were then 
14 juries at work on Teamster affairs around 
the country and more in the offing. Hoffa 
recently claimed there are now at least 32. 
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The roster of Indictments includes a charge 
of evasion of $1,197 in income tax by a local 
Teamster official in Detroit, acceptance by 
a Chicago Teamster of a $9,600 payoff by an 
employer, another indictment involving 
$7,584 in payoffs, and similar accusations. 
If these charges are true, they constitute 
serious crimes and should be prosecuted to 
protect the interests of the union member- 
ship and the public. 

There are a few footnotes that must be 
added to this record, however. One is that 
this is the same kind of charge that has been 
leveled—and often proved—against union 
officials in decentralized industries ever since 
the turn of the century. Those industries 
with thousands of small employers, such as 
drycleaning, laundry, construction, hotel, 
restaurant, and many others, have been prey 
to rackets throughout the years. None of 
these rackets is excusable; but they began 
before Hoffa was born; they have existed in 
many industries other than trucking; and 
they are not one-sided affairs in which the 
employer is a harassed “good guy” and the 
unionist a terrorizing “bad guy.” To create 
the impression that Hoffa has created a new 
kind of racketeering is a distortion of his- 
tory. The old ones are bad enough. 

Furthermore, if the Justice Department 
were somewhat less emotional about Hoffa, it 
would acknowledge that Hoffa’s centralizing 
of the process of collective bargaining in the 
trucking industry has effectively put a stop 
to certain types of racketeering. The Team- 
sters’ Union now signs multistate contracts 
in trucking and Hoffa hopes soon to sign a 
nationwide agreement. Thus an individual 
employer cannot make a special deal with an 
official in some local union. 

A second footnote to the Kennedy indict- 
ments is that many of the charges seem so 
trivial they would almost certainly not be 
pressed against anyone except the Team- 
sters. One, for instance, involves solicitation 
of employers to buy tickets to a Teamster 
dinner. Another charges a Teamster with 
perjury because he denied asking his boss to 
buy a $100 ticket. Still another indictment 
accuses a Teamster official of making a long 
distance telephone call to a woman, and of 
putting his wife's air travel fare on his union 
credit card. 

A third footnote is that in almost no in- 
stances are the employers also indicted along 
with the union officials it is charged they 
paid off. In the Test Fleet case, involving 
Hoffa himself, the New York Times asked 
critically why the trucking firm officials were 
not prosecuted as well. “If there were illegal 
payments,” the Times stated, “the illegality 
was as much on the part of those who made 
them as those who received them.” The 
Justice Department is charged with equal en- 
forcement of the law, If a Teamster official 
is prosecuted for taking a bribe, so should the 
employer who gave it and benefited from it. 

A fourth footnote carries the gravest impli- 
cation of all, a threat to one of labor's most 
basic rights, the right to strike. It concerns 
the indictments against 20 striking employees 
of the Bowman Transportation Co. in Gads- 
den, Ala., the South’s largest nonunion truck- 
ing firm, These men are charged with vio- 
lating the Hobbs Act against racketeering, 
because they allegedly entered into a con- 
spiracy to “extort” a labor contract with 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
The union had won an election covering 
some 300 drivers, but the company, instead of 
concluding an agreement with the union, 
hired a number of strikebreakers, some of 
whom, it is charged by Hoffa, were armed. 
Violence flared on both sides, and Teamster 
rank-and-file members were arrested. On 
being released from jail they were handed 
indictments charging them with con- 
spiracy” to “extort” a union contract. 

Should this charge stick, few unions would 
be free from prosecution. This is similar in 
substance to the kind of conspiracy 
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charges—dating back to the historic Phil- 
adelphia cordwainers’ (shoemakers’) strike 
and subsequent trial of 1806—that labor has 
had to resist for a century and a half. 

None of these footnotes to the Justice 
Department's indictments is intended in 
any way to extenuate crime in the labor 
movement generally or the Teamsters spe- 
cifically, but rather to place these events in 
a rational perspective. They compel the 
conclusion that however one may feel about 
the man, the entire campaign of the Justice 
Department to get Hoffa has the curious 
goal of removing him from his union post 
rather than being designed primarily to 
maintain law and order. 

The Wall Street Journal of June 11, 1962, 
carried a headline, “Government’s Plan To 
Oust Hoffa by 64.“ The subhead stated: 
“War on Teamster Boss To Stress Suspected 
Use of Pension Funds and Harassment of 
His Associates.” The same newspaper, on 
October 20, 1959, carried a similar headline: 
“Anti-Hoffa Strategy. United States Tries 
To Topple Him by Removing Key Teamster 
Supporters. Grand Jury Probes of Aids Are 
Stepped Up; Monitors, New Law Exert Pres- 
sures. Will His Foes Get Elected?” 

The lead in the 1959 story said: The Gov- 
ernment quietly is stepping up its efforts to 
topple Teamsters boss Jimmy Hoffa.” The 
1962 lead stated: “Though their best-laid 
planr have gone awry in the past, Govern- 
ment investigators are confident they've de- 
vised a strategy grand enough in concept to 
insure the ouster of James R. Hoffa as Team- 
ster president—not this year, but maybe 
next, or the year after.” If The Journal's 
estimate is accurate, it reveals a strange 
objective for a Federal administration. To 
convict a man of the commission of a crime, 
if it can be proved, is a legitimate goal. But 
to harass him and his associates in order to 
deprive him of his union position is hardly 
the proper business of the Justice Depart- 
ment as the law-enforcement arm of the 
National Government. 

The “get Hoffa” theme is neither a pub- 
licity man’s invention nor idle speculation 
by the Wall Street Journal. During the 
Kennedy-Nixon television debates in the 1960 
presidential campaign, Candidate John F. 
Kennedy said: “I'm not satisfied when I see 
men like Jimmy Hoffa in charge of the 
largest union in the United States still free.” 
Asked by a reporter why he made this state- 
ment, Senator Kennedy replied: “Because I 
think Mr. Hoffa has breached national law, 
State law. I don't think the prosecutions 
have been handled against him very satis- 
factorily.” 

On another occasion the future President 
said: “In my judgment, an effective Attor- 
ney General with the present laws we now 
have on the books can remove Mr. Hoffa 
from office. And I assure you that both my 
brother and myself have a very deep convic- 
tion on the subject of Mr. Hoffa.” This “get 
Hoffa" attitude betrays an emotional in- 
volvement on the part of the Kennedy broth- 
ers that would seem to conflict with their re- 
sponsibility for equal enforcement of the law. 
It is an attitude that has given rise to the 
use of tactics and techniques of legal investi- 
gation and prosecution that carry a serious 
threat to our constitutional liberties. 

The Teamsters’ troubles began soon after 
the AFL and CIO were merged in December 
1955. Dave Beck, then the president of the 
union, objected to the merger. Perhaps the 
investigation of the Teamsters by the Mc- 
Clellan committee would not have taken 
place at all except for this fact. The AFL- 
CIO leadership never once objected to the 
methods used by the committee against Beck 
or Hoffa, and it is reported that some AFL- 
CIO unionists regularly supplied material to 
Senator McCLettanw and Robert Kennedy. 

In any case, the record is clear that the 
committee carefully chose both its victims 
and itsfacts. For example, Hoffa was charged 
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with having rigged the elections of delegates 
to the 1957 convention which elected him 
president. Robert Kennedy claims in his 
book, “The Enemy Within,” that only 4.8 
percent of the delegates had “any clearly 
legal right to be at the convention and to 
vote.” Much of this charge is based on tech- 
nicalities, such as the time set for the elec- 
tion, but much of it may very well be true. 
Yet there is one union in the AFL-CIO which 
did not hold an election for almost three 
decades, and probably would not have held 
one yet if it were not for the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill. This union was never called by the 
McClellan committee to explain. 

One of the results of the McClellan hear- 
ings was that 13 members of the Teamsters’ 
Union protested Hoffa’s election, and even- 
tually Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts ap- 
pointed a board of three monitors to super- 
vise union affairs and prepare for another 
election. This was a compromise Hoffa 
agreed to, but it turned out to be a useless le- 
gal gesture. Seventeen times Hoffa’s attorney 
Edward Bennett Williams, a distinguished 
civil libertarian, appealed a monitor and 
court decision; in 15 instances he was upheld. 
When the monitorship was finally dissolved, 
after costing more than a million dollars, 
Hoffa was elected president again—legally 
and unchallenged—with only token opposi- 
tion. 

From a trade union point of view, Hoffa 
is open to serious criticism for a lack of 
broader social vision, a lack he shares with 
many of his enemies in the union movement. 
His dealings in the Test Fleet case are open 
to serious question on moral grounds, even 
though he was not found legally guilty. 
Some of his friends and associates are un- 
savory. But there are some points to be 
made in Hoffa's defense: 

Hoffa has negotiated far better union con- 
tracts than any of his major rivals in the 
union movement, 

Despite widespread impressions to the 
contrary, the fact persists that the majority 
of Teamster unions—especially those which 
deal with big employers—have not been 
tainted with scandal. 

Of the 150 Teamster officials against whom 
Robert Kennedy claims there is “derogatory 
information” in his files, the majority are 
either no longer with the union or are in 
reality rank-and-file members, some of 
whom merely drive a truck. In a break- 
down prepared last year by the Teamster, 
official publication of Hoffa's union—obvi- 
ously pro-Hoffa but never successfully chal- 
lenged—16 of the accused were listed as 
never having belonged to the union, 9 were 
men required by union shop agreement to 
belong to a Teamster local but were not 
officers, 35 were former officers or employees 
but no longer associated with the Teamsters 
in any capacity, 7 were officers or employees 
who haye been arrested but never convicted 
of any crime, 26 were men who were con- 
victed before they became officials in the 
Teamsters’ Union. Fourteen were convicted 
while holding office, but even of these, some 
were guilty only of such minor offense as 
disorderly conduct on picket lines or traffic 
violations. Even with considerable allow- 
ance for exaggeration or bias, this review 
presents a picture far different from the 
widely accepted image of a union with one 
and a half million members ridden through 
and through with hoodlums. 

No balanced estimate would place James 
R. Hoffa among the angels. But neither do 
the facts prove him to be the kind of devil 
portrayed by the press and some AFL-CIO 
leaders. In contrast, in the top AFL-CIO 
leadership are some men with demonstrably 
worse records—one of them, Maurice Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters’ Union, is appealing a 
conviction—but none has been subjected to 
the same opprobrium. 

It is this opprobrium which makes it 
possible for the Justice Department to con- 
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duct a campaign against Hoffa in which 
almost anything goes. In 1957 Hoffa was 
tried on the charge of wiretapping the tele- 
phones of his subordinates in the Teamster 
office in Detroit. The first trial ended in a 
hung jury; in the second trial, in 1958, he 
was acquitted. Even if he had been guilty 
this was a singular charge to be made by a 
Justice Department which admits it is using 
wiretaps itself, and by a Government which 
is wiretapping hundreds of its own offices. 
A Government Operations Committee of the 
House of Representatives has reported. that 
the administration is monitoring 4;790 of its 
own wires. The Justice Department con- 
cedes that it maintains some 80 wiretaps of 
private citizens. 

Another charge against Hoffa was that he 
attempted to bribe a McClellan committee 
investigator, Cye Cheasty, to give him in- 
formation. Again Hoffa was acquitted. A 
third accusation involved the instance last 
year when Sam Baron, a top Teamster 
organizer for 9 years, accused Hoffa of slug- 
ging him. This case was dropped when the 
prosecutor in Washington, D.C., was unable 
to find witnesses who would corroborate 
Baron’s charges. 

If the methods used by congressional 
committees and the Justice Department in 
the campaign to “get Hoffa” were to be ex- 
tended universally, the American system of 
dispensing legal justice would be destroyed. 
It is not Hoffa, then, that is the issue, but 
the threat to the very roots of our judicial 
traditions. It is not the man that concerns 
us here, but the methods. Does the Justice 
Department have the right to go fishing into 
every area of a person’s activities, looking for 
possible crime? Or should the Department 
investigate only specific charges where it has 
reasonable assurance that a crime has been 
committed? The Government has a right to 
subpena a particular businessman if it has 
reasonable grounds to believe that he made 
a payoff to Hoffa to get a loan from the 
Teamster Pension Fund. But it has no right 
to subpena a hundred businessmen, or even 
to send FBI agents to interrogate them, 
just on the chance that one of them did 
make such a payoff. Yet the Justice De- 
partment is following the latter course, hit- 
ting out in all directions in the hope that 
something will be uncovered which can be 
used to “get Hoffa.” 

Edward Bennett Williams, Hoffa’s attorney, 
gave this account of the long campaign 
against the Teamsters’ president. For 4 years 
the McClellan committee held hearings— 
20,000 pages of testimony, filling 59 volumes. 
“The victims were accused often by rumor 
and hearsay. If they admitted the accusa- 
tion, they faced conviction. If they denied 
it, they faced perjury. And if they stood 
silent, they faced contempt.” When all the 
accusations had been thoroughly sifted, Wil- 
liams said, six of them became indictments 
against top Teamsters, and in each of the 
six cases there was an acquittal. On Febru- 
ary 5, 1959, he recorded, Hoffa had been 
served with a subpena ordering him to de- 
liver all books and records * * for the 
period from January 1, 1945, until the 
present time. * * +” If Hoffa had complied 
with this request it would have taken 100 
freight cars to deliver the documents and 
would have cost, according to Williams, $1 
million. Fortunately the request was modi- 
fied, but the incident demonstrated the 
“fishing expedition” nature of the investiga- 
tion, 

In 1961 Federal Judge Fred W. Kaess of De- 
troit ruled that the Labor Department could 
not subpena the books of locals 299 and 
614 merely to see if they were accurate. 
Although he was overruled in the higher 
courts, the danger Judge Kaess cited of Gov- 
ernment indulging “itself with the luxury 
of a personal vendetta” cannot be dismissed 
lightly. “The subpenas by themselves,” said 
the judge, “are so broad that they constitute 
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a complete seizure unrelated to any re- 
corded purposeful investigation. * * * The 
Department of Labor has refused to show, 
or has been unable to show, any basis for 
this investigation.“ There are a number of 
instances where one agency of government 
has subpenaed the Teamsters’ books only to 
have a second agency issue another subpena. 
Each time the union must photostat what it 
turns over to the Government. It has dif- 
ficulty keeping track of its own documents. 
“If any paper is lost,” observed Hoffa, “we 
are in trouble.” 

On at least three occasions, according to 
Hoffa, Federal officials have urged Teamster 
employees to turn state’s evidence. One 
employee at the Washington headquarters 
was allegedly told: We've checked you out. 
You're clean. But you know all the facts 
about the operation. Give us the dope so 
we can put Hoffa in jail.” A southern 
Teamster—again according to Hoffa—was 
advised: “We're going to indict your boss. 
You're going to be investigated too. But if 
you cooperate with us, you won't be in- 
dicted.” One man was picked up in Nash- 
ville and told that the Government knew 
Hoffa had given him $2,500 to get a Teamster 
out of jail. Presumably he was to use these 
funds for bribery, at Hoffa's direction. 

Hoffa insists that he and other Teamster 
officials are being followed, that their wires 
are tapped, that the Government has on at 
least one occasion, in Orlando, Fla., planted 
a listening device in a hotel room where four 
union lawyers were planning a court defense. 
Sid Zagri, Teamster lobbyist, claims he 
found a wiretap inside his telephone, and 
that his mail and that of other union offi- 
cials is being watched. On another occa- 
sion, Zagri reported, he received a letter 
addressed to his home, but delivered to the 
union office. “How could this have hap- 
pened,” he asked, “if they weren’t putting 
our mail aside for a check?“ 

Hoffa has expressed the belief that a con- 
siderable share of the evidence against him 
in the Sun Valley case was secured through 
wiretapping. His lawyers subpenaed Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN and members of his staff 
to bring in all records and recordings they 
might have. The Senate passed a resolu- 
tion that MCCLELLAN need not testify; and 
that is where the matter stands. An em- 
ployee of the McClellan committee was put 
on the stand in Orlando, Fla., and asked 
whether he had conducted any wiretapping 
relative to Hoffa's case. He refused to an- 
swer, claiming the protection of the fifth 
amendment. 

Teamster officials claim that they have had 
briefcases stolen from their hotel rooms; 
that 50 FBI agents descended on a recent 
hotel meeting of their board of directors in 
the role of busboys, bellhops, and the like; 
that wiretap recordings were played back to 
a witness in the Test Fleet case in an at- 
tempt to induce him to testify against Hoffa; 
that a conversation between a Teamster em- 
ployee and a Senator was monitored and the 
information divulged. They claim that a 
prospective employee was threatened with 
investigation if he took a job with the union. 

The’ Justice Department denies these 
charges. It denies, first of all, that its in- 
vestigations constitute a vendetta. It denies 
that it has tapped wires either in Teamster 
headquarters or in the Orlando, Fla., hotel 
room where the four lawyers were meeting. 
It denies any mail checks involving Team- 
ster officials, But on specific questions con- 
cerning whether Hoffa or his staff are being 
followed, whether employees are urged to 
turn evidence against Hoffa, or whether busi- 
nessmen who receive loans from the pension 
fund are being questioned, the answer is 
simply that the Justice Department is con- 
ducting a thorough investigation. 

Even if there is only a modest degree of 
truth in Hoffa's charges, the implications for 
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our system of justice would be grave in- 
deed. What happens to Hoffa may be impor- 
tant, but it is secondary to what happens to 
the judicial process, which involves every 
American. 

In the past two decades new techniques 
have undermined the traditional and con- 
stitutional legal process. They might be de- 
scribed this way: If the Government cannot 
convict a man in court by due process of 
law, it can convict him in the public mind 
through legislative investigation and then 
use his testimony as the basis for legal prose- 
cution. The procedure is, in a sense, a mas- 
sive policy of entrapment. This methodology 
has proved disturbingly successful. Reputa- 
tions are destroyed, jobs are lost, men are 
snared for future legal prosecution—all with- 
out due process of law, the right of cross- 
examination, or other constitutional safe- 
guards. 


These extralegal techniques were first 
used by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in its effort to “get the Commu- 
nists.” It is these techniques which now 
bedevil Hoffa and his associates. Gradually 
over the past decade the extralegal proce- 
dure of the congressional committee has 
shifted its emphasis from Communists to 
fellow travelers, then to former Communists, 
then to liberals, and finally to unpopular 
union officials. 

The McClellan committee, for which Rob- 
ert Kennedy was counsel, conducted itself 
with a greater degree of decorum than did 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee or the McCarthy committee. Its purpose 
however, like theirs, was not y the 
formulation of legislation, but prosecution 
by Congress and the newspapers. During 
the McClellan committee’s hearings scores 
of men were damned publicly without the 
opportunity to reply, and often through dis- 
torted evaluations of the “evidence.” 

In our society it has been axiomatic that 
it is better that 10 guilty men escape than 
that 1 innocent person suffer. Hence the 
numerous safı for the accused, the 
insistence that a man must be proven guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt and that he must 
not be compelled either to prove himself 
innocent or testify against himself. All this 
is changing quietly and perniciously. 

The damage the new approach of recent 
years has done to American traditions of 
social justice is cause for grave concern. 
Polls taken among teenagers indicate that 
they are sadly misinformed on the concepts 
of fair trial and judicial safeguards. Edward 
Bennett Williams cited a poll conducted by 
a professor at one of the Nation's great uni- 
versities. “To the chagrin and the amaze- 
ment of the professors,” Williams reported, 
“a majority [of the students] indicated that 
they did not believe in the peaceable right 
of assembly for all Americans. They did 
not believe in the right of every accused to 
confront his accuser and subject him to 
cross-examination. They did not believe in 
the privilege against self-incrimination, nor 
in the principle of double jeopardy. * * *” 

These attitudes reflect an infinitely greater 
danger to our Nation than James R. Hoffa 
could ever possibly be. Reaffirming the 
fundamental guarantees of our judicial sys- 
tem, even if it meant that Hoffa were never 
prosecuted, is vital to the continuation and 
development of the democratic process. To 
say this today leaves one open to the charge 
of being soft on Hoffa. On the contrary, 
the real softness is displayed by those will- 
ing to subvert our judicial traditions, to 
sacrifice vital civil liberties principles, for 
the sake of getting one man. 


Mr. MORSE. The article is a typical 
one, similar to others we have been 
reading of late, which have been appear- 
ing with increasing frequency. These 
articles set forth allegations that our 
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Federal criminal procedure needs modi- 
fication. I think Senators should read 
the article. I ask that they do so—al- 
though not with any idea that they agree 
with the conclusions which Mr. Lens 
reaches in the article, because in some 
particulars I do not agree with his con- 
clusions. However, my disagreement is 
not germane or relevant to the legal 
thesis which I present this afternoon. 
Therefore, I have no intention of argu- 
ing on the floor of the Senate any of 
my disagreements with the conclusions 
set forth in the article. However, I think 
Mr. Lens has performed a service in pre- 
senting in the article his point of view, 
and I think those who are interested in 
my bills would profit by reading the 
article. 

As all Members of the Senate know, I 
never pass any cards under the table 
or never knowingly sweep anything un- 
der the rug. The next material I shall 
place in the Record was received by me 
from the chief counsel for the defense 
of Hoffa in the so-called Tampa case. 
I propose to read this material to the 
Senate because the Tampa case will be 
involved in any analysis of the position 
of the Teamsters in connection with the 
subject matter under discussion. So I 
shall read the material only for the in- 
formation of the Senate. In reading it, 
I do not wish it understood that I ap- 
prove the contentions made by the coun- 
sel for Mr. Hoffa. I read the material 
because in my judgment I owe it to the 
Senate to make this record a full one. 
In connection with this presentation I 
have the same obligation to the Senate 
that I would have to a judge in court; 
and I would owe it to the court to present 
all the information I might have on a 
particular case. So I owe it to the Sen- 
ate to tell it all I know by way of back- 
ground which led me to decide to intro- 
duce these two bills. 

The memorandum was submitted by 
the chief counsel for the defense in 
Tampa case—Frank Ragano—and reads 
as follows: 

On May 17, 1963, a demand for a speedy 
trial or in the alternative, a dismissal of the 
indictment in the Florida case, the so-called 
Sun Valley case was filed with the District 
Court for the Middle District of Florida 
where the case of the United States v. James 
R. Hoffa and Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., was 
pending. The gist of the demand for trial 
was that the case had been pending since 
October 17, 1961, which was the date of the 
return of the indictment after the first in- 
dictment which was returned on December 
7, 1960, had been dismissed by the court, 
and that a period of some 9 years and 4 
months had expired from the time of the 
first alleged overt act set forth in the indict- 
ment until the time of the filing of the de- 
mand for a speedy trial and that the Gov- 
ernment had not indicated when it intended 
to try the Florida case, if ever, and it became 
obvious that the Government desired to have 
the case pending indefinitely. 

On May 28, 1963, the U.S. District Court 
for the Middle District of Florida notified the 
counsel for the Government and the defend- 
ant that the defendants’ demand for a speedy 
trial would be heard on June 6, 1963, at 2 p.m. 

On Tuesday, June 4, 1963, the Government 
simultaneously with the return of an indict- 
ment in Chicago against James R. Hoffa and 
others, filed a motion to dismiss th 
case. As grounds for the motion to dismiss, 
the Government alleged that certain seg- 
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ments of the Florida case were incorporated 
in the Chicago case. 


I digress from my reading of the 
memorandum to state that if the coun- 
sel is correct, this means that one of the 
reasons for dismissing the Tampa case 
in Florida, for which there had been a 
long-standing indictment, was that the 
case more recently filed against Hoffa in 
Chicago would involve some of the ele- 
ments involved in the Tampa case. That 
is interesting, because it is my under- 
standing that the defendant was not 
consulted in connection with that dis- 
missal, and that the result was that there 
was really, in a sense, a change of venue, 
in that he would then be required to 
answer in Chicago at least a part of the 
charges involved in the Tampa case. 
That is an interesting switch of juris- 
diction. In that connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us forget about Hoffa, and let 
us refer to Mr. X. This situation raises 
a serious question as to whether that 
procedure can be considered fair play. 

I read further from the memorandum 
by the counsel: 


On the same date the U.S. District Court 
for the Middle District of Florida entered an 
order dismissing the Florida case and at the 
same time canceled the hearing which was 
scheduled for June 6, 1963, at 2 p.m. on the 
defendants’ demand for a speedy trial. The 
truth of the matter is that the Chicago case 
and the Florida case are altogether and en- 
tirely different, distinct and separate cases 
in that James R. Hoffa and Robert E. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr., were charged in the Florida case 
with using the mails to carry out a scheme 
to misuse $500,000 belonging to local 299 
of the Teamsters Union which is and was lo- 
cated in Detroit, Mich.; whereas the Chicago 
case charges the defendant, James R. Hoffa, 
with fraudulently obtaining loans from the 
pension fund of the Central States, South- 
east, and Southwest area health and welfare 
fund from which loans he allegedly bene- 
fited monetarily. Proof of this statement 
lies in the fact that if the Chicago case did 
include the Florida case then why wasn’t 
James R. Hoffa’s codefendant Robert E. Me- 
Carthy, Jr., in the Florida case also indicted 
in Chicago? 

It is significant and noteworthy that on 
May 28, 1963, at approximately 2:30 p.m., 
two individuals who described themselves as 
being Government agents called in person at 
the home of Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., at which 
time Robert E. McCarthy was not at home. 
The two agents talked to Robert E. McCarthy, 
Jr.'s wife. His wife in turn informed him 
that the Government agents wanted to speak 
to him about certain matters which would 
be of great benefit to him. On the following 
day, Wednesday, May 29, 1963, Robert E. Me- 
Carthy, Jr., telephoned a Mr. James McKeon 
at the telephone number that he had left 
with his wife with instructions to telephone 
him. At that time Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., 
was advised by Mr. James McKeon that it 
would be to his benefit for him to come to his 
office in the Federal Building in Detroit and 
have a talk with a Mr. William French whom 
Robert E. McCarthy believed was the other 
Federal agent who called at his home the 
previous day. 

At about noon on the 29th day of May, 
1963, Robert E. McCarthy did go to Mr. James 
McKeon’s office in the Federal Building, pur- 
suant to Mr. James McKeon’s request and 
had a talk with Mr. James McKeon and Mr. 


formed Mr. McCarthy that they wanted to 
talk to him about his employment at the 
Public Bank in Detroit and that if he spoke 
to him about the Public Bank he, McCarthy, 
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would be absolved of all responsibility in the 
case which was pending against him and 
James R. Hoffa in Florida. The gist of the 
conversation was that if McCarthy cooper- 
ated with Mr, McKeon and Mr. French he 
would be freed in the Florida case. Mr. Mc- 
Keon and Mr. French then offered McCarthy 
immunity in the form of a “letter of good 
faith” which would clear him of any pending 
charges against him in the Florida case. 
McCarthy advised Mr. McKeon and Mr. 
French that he was innocent of any wrong- 
doings and that he knew of nothing concern- 
ing Mr. James R. Hoffa or anyone else that 
could possibly help them. Mr. McKeon and 
Mr. French spoke to McCarthy for a period of 
approximately 45 minutes during which time 
Mr. McKeon and Mr. French alternated in 
making statements to McCarthy, the gist of 
which was that they wanted McCarthy to talk 
to them about the Florida case and that they 
would offer him immunity if he did talk to 
them about the case. After McCarthy made 
it clear to them that he did not know of 
anything concerning Mr. James R. Hoffa that 
would be helpful to them they asked him to 
contact them at their office before June 4, 
1963, in the event that he changed his mind. 
McCarthy did not thereafter contact either 
Mr. McKeon or Mr. French. It is significant 
that Mr. McKeon and Mr. French were 
desirous of obtaining statements from Mr. 
McCarthy which would be damaging to Mr. 
James R. Hoffa prior to June 4, 1963, which 
was the date that the Government filed a 
motion to dismiss the Florida case. 


I digress from the counsel’s memo- 
randum for a moment to point out an 
interesting fact. McCarthy had a law- 
yer. McCarthy was under indictment. 
McCarthy’s lawyer had the responsibility 
of protecting his interest. McCarthy’s 
lawyer was unaware of the compact be- 
tween Federal officials and his client. 

I used to teach legal ethics. I taught 
my students—and the law is clear—that 
when an individual is under indictment 
and has a lawyer, and someone wishes to 
communicate with that individual, he 
communicates through the lawyer, or at 
least notifies the lawyer of his desire to 
communicate with the client. 

Returning to the memorandum, coun- 
sel for Hoffa said: 


To illustrate the tactics employed by the 
Justice Department in this matter, it is to be 
noted that on June 5, 1962, counsel for the 
Justice Department filed a written announce- 
ment of “ready for trial” with the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of the Southern District of 
Florida in the Florida case. At that time 
the defendants also announced to the court 
that they were ready for trial and a trial date 
was set for October 15, 1962. On August 2, 
1962, the counsel for the Justice Department 
filed a motion in the U.S. District Court for 
the Middle District of Tennessee requesting 
that the Nashville case be set for trial on the 
grounds that a new district would be created 
in the State of Florida on October 29, 1962, 
which motion was thereafter granted by the 
U.S. District Court for the Middle District of 
Tennessee. 

On August 6, 1962, the chief judge for the 
southern district of Florida entered an order 
removing all cases which could not be com- 
pleted before October 28, 1962, from the 
docket. On August 10, 1962, the defendants 
filed a motion to reset the Florida case for 
trial at the earliest possible date. A hearing 
was had on the defendants’ motion to have 
the Florida case reset for trial on August 20, 
1962, at which time counsel for the Justice 
Department strenuously objected and op- 
posed the setting of the Florida case for trial 
at an early date. On August 20,.1962, the 
U.S. district court denied the defendants’ 
written demand that the case be reset for 
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trial without setting it for trial at a future 
date or even indicating when the Florida 
case would be tried. On August 27, 1962, the 
defendants filed with the U.S. district court 
a motion to dismiss the indictment for lack 
of a speedy trial which was denied by the 
court without a hearing. 

On October 29, 1962, a new middle district 
of Florida was created and thereafter coun- 
sel for the defendants began making in- 
quiries of the U.S. district attorney for the 
middle district of Florida and counsel for 
the Justice Department as to when they in- 
tended to try the Florida case. However, 
although the said inquiries were made nu- 
merous times over a period of several months, 
counsel for the defendants were invariably 
told that they had no idea as to when the 
Florida case would be tried and in most 
instances the replies were simply “no com- 
ment,” which prompted the defendants to 
file the demand for a speedy trial or in the 
alternative a dismissal of the indictment in 
the Florida case on May 17, 1963. 


According to the Department of Jus- 
tice press release of June 4, the Tampa 
case was dismissed without prejudice on 
the ground that elements of the Tampa 
case were included in the Chicago case. 

Assuming that the Government is cor- 
rect in its contention would it not be 
proper for the Government to proceed 
immediately in the Chicago case so that 
the defendant may have an opportunity 
to clear his name, which has been under 
a cloud in the Tampa case since De- 
cember 1960? 

Mr. President, counsel supplied me 
with a copy of the order of dismissal in 
the Tampa case dated June 4, 1963. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the order 
of dismissal was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[U.S. District Court, Middle District of Flor- 

re Division—Criminal No. 5132- 

UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 


v. 
James R. HOFFA AND 
ROBERT E. MCCARTHY, Jr. 


ORDER FOR DISMISSAL 


Pursuant to rule 48(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure and by leave of court 
endorsed hereon the U.S. attorney for the 
middle district of Florida hereby dismisses 
the indictment returned October 11, 1961, 
against James R. Hoffa and Robert E. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr., defendants. 

Telephonic authority for this dismissal 
was granted by the Department of Justice 
on June 4, 1963. 


U.S. Attorney. 
Leave of court is granted for the filing of 
the foregoing dismissal. 
JOSEPH P. Lies, 
U.S. District Judge. 
Date: June —, 1963. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, counsel 
also submitted to me for my considera- 
tion—and I pass them on to the Senate, 
because I think the Senate should have 
exactly the same material supplied to 
me—certain press releases of the De- 
partment of Justice on the various Hoffa 
cases. According to the view of counsel, 
they have tended to prejudice the oppor- 
tunity of his client to have a fair trial 
before an unbiased jury. It is claimed 
that such press releases as these are 
bound to prejudice the population in an 
area from which a jury is to be selected— 
which gives rise to the type of proposal 
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that Professor Kurland has submitted 
and which I have offered in bill form for 
hearings, consideration, and final evalu- 
ation. 

These press releases, according to 
counsel, have the effect of prejudicing 
his client because, as Senators will see 
upon reading them, they dig up old 
cases, old charges, and old indictments 
and create the impression that the recent 
indictment is of an individual who al- 
legedly has a bad previous record. They 
fail to point out that in those previous 
cases there were either dismissals or ac- 
quittals, in case after case. 

I shall read one press release, and I 
ask unanimous consent that thereafter 
the others may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request by the Senator from Ore- 
gon? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is a 
press release from the Department of 
Justice entitled “Summary of Past Crim- 
inal Actions Against James R. Hoffa.” 

In the past, the following criminal actions 
have been taken against James R. Hoffa, 
general president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters: 

1. On February 20, 1942, Hoffa and the 
late Owen “Bert” Brennan, a former vice 
president of the IBT, entered pleas of nolo 
contendere in Detroit, Mich., to Federal 
charges of violating the antitrust laws and 
Were each fined $1,000. 

2. Wiretap trials: On May 14, 1957, a 
Federal grand jury for the Southern District 
of New York charged James Riddle Hoffa, 
the late Owen “Bert” Brennan, and Bernard 
B. Spindel in a one-count indictment 
charging them with conspiracy to violate 
the wiretapping law. The indictment 
charged that beginning in 1953 the 
defendants conspired to intercept the tele- 
phone conversation of officials and employ- 
ees of the Teamsters Union at the Teamsters 
headquarters, Detroit, Mich., who might 
be called to appear as witnesses be- 
fore a congressional committee and a Detroit 
grand jury investigating labor racketeering. 
The first trial of this indictment resulted 
in a hung jury, and the jury was dismissed 
on December 20, 1957. The newspapers re- 
ported that the jurors stood 11 to 1 for a 
conviction, Upon retrial the defendants 
were all acquitted on June 23, 1958. 

3. Cheasty trial: On March 13, 1957, James 
R. Hoffa was arrested in the District of 
Columbia and charged with the bribery 
of John Cye Cheasty, an investigator for 
the McClellan committee. Mr. Hoffa was 
tried and acquitted during the summer of 
1957 in the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4. Sun Valley, Inc.: James R. Hoffa was 
indicted on December 7, 1960, in the Sun 
Valley matter on 12 counts of Federal mail 
and wire fraud. This indictment was dis- 
missed on July 12, 1961, for defect in the 
selection of the grand jury. Mr. Hoffa was 
then reindicted on October 11, 1961, on 15 
counts of mail and wire fraud and one of 
conspiracy. This matter is awaiting trial 
in the middle district of Florida. 

5. Assault of Samuel Baron: On May 17, 
1962, James R. Hoffa was charged with as- 
sault of Samuel Baron, a former IBT official, 
and released on $500 bail. On May 18, 1962, 
he pleaded not guilty to the above charge 
and demanded a jury trial. Baron subse- 
quently withdrew the charges. 

6. Test fleet: On May 18, 1962, Hoffa was 
indicted in Nashville, Tenn., on charges of 
accepting payments from Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc., between May 1949 and May 1958 
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in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. On 
June 7, 1962, Hoffa entered a plea of not 
guilty. Trial started on October 22, 1962, 
and ended on December 23, 1962, at which 
time a mistrial. was declared due to a hung 


jury. 


It is alleged that the issuing of such 
press releases constitutes a trial of the 
defendant in the press by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which has a detrimental 
effect upon the defendant and makes it 
difficult for him to obtain a fair jury— 
and without a fair jury there can be no 
fair trial. 

I have already obtained unanimous 
consent to have the other press releases 
of the Department of Justice printed in 
the Recorp. I enumerate them as fol- 
lows: May 9, 1963; May 18, 1962; and 
June 4, 1963. 

The press releases, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PRESS RELEASE 


THURSDAY, May 9, 1963. 

James R. Hoffa, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, was in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury in Nashville, 
Tenn., today on five counts of conspiring 
and attempting to influence the jury in his 
recent trial on charges of accepting illegal 
payments from an employer. 

The indictment charged Hoffa with “aid- 
ing, commanding, and inducing" specific 
attempts to influence two jurors and a pros- 
pective juror to vote for his acquittal, in 
exchange for money or favors. 

The grand jury also named as defendants: 
Ewing King, president of Teamster Local 
327, Nashville; Allen Dorfman, Chicago in- 
surance broker, who has handled large 
amounts of insurance for the Teamster 
union; Larry Campbell, Inkster, Mich., a 
business agent of Teamster Local 299, Detroit, 
which Hoffa heads; Thomas E. Parks, Nash- 
yille, Tenn., Campbell’s uncle; Nicholas J. 
Tweel, Huntington, W. Va., president of Con- 
tinental Tobacco Co., New York City; Law- 
rence W. Medlin, a Nashville merchant. 

Hoffa was named as a defendant in all 
five counts and the other defendants were 
named in one count each. 

The indictment was based on extensive 
work by the FBI which began its investiga- 
tion 7 months ago. 

The first count, naming only Hoffa, 
charged he conspired to influence the jury 
in his trial. The remaining four counts 
charged him and one or more of the other 
defendants with attempting to influence 
specific jurors. 

The prospective juror was offered $10,000; 
the son of one juror was offered the same 
amount—to share with his father; and the 
husband of the other juror was offered 
assistance in obtaining a promotion, the 
grand jury charged. 

Hoffa was indicted in Nashville May 18, 
1962, for accepting $1,008,057 in payments 
from Commercial Carriers, Inc., an automo- 


bile company, in violation of the 
Tatt-Hartley Act. His trial began October 
22, 1962. 


A mistrial was declared December 23, 1962, 
when the jury was unable to agree on a ver- 
dict. At that time, US. District Judge Wil- 
liam E. Miller disclosed that two jurors had 
been dismissed at closed hearings as a pre- 
cautionary measure and that attempts to in- 
fluence them apparently had failed. 

Judge Miller ordered a special grand jury 
to investigate reported efforts to contact 
and influence members of the trial jury. 
The grand jury began sitting on January 17. 

The two jurors were Gratin Fields, of Nash- 
ville, and Mrs. James M. Paschal, of Wood- 
bury, Tenn. The prospective juror was 
James C. Tippens, of Nashville. who had been 
tentatively placed on the jury and accepted 
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by the Government but who was approached 
prior to the final jury selection. 

Mrs. Paschal was removed following a 
closed. hearing December 6 and Mr. Fields 
was removed after a closed hearing Decem- 
ber 20. Judge Miller made the records of 
both closed hearings public after the mis- 
trial was declared. 

One of the four substantive counts of the 
indictment charged Hoffa, Campbell, and 
Parks with seeking to influence Mr. Fields 
through his son, Carl. Parks assertedly met 
with Carl Fields and offered him $10,000— 
$5,000 for himself and $5,000 for his father, 
if Gratin Fields would vote for Hoffa's acquit- 
tal. 

The indictment said that sometime in 
October or November, Parks met with Carl 
Fields and gave him a sum of money. 

The grand jury said Hoffa also conspired 
to try to get Gratin Fields’ daughter, Mattie 
Leath, also of Nashville, to influence her 
father to vote for Hoffa’s acquittal. 

King was named as a defendant with Hoffa 
in the count charging the attempt to influ- 
ence Mrs. Paschal. The indictment charged 
that at Hoffa's direction, King met Mrs. Pas- 
chal’s husband, James, a Tennessee State 
highway patrolman, at about 1:30 a.m., No- 
vember 18, in the vicinity of Woodbury. 

King offered to assist Patrolman Paschal in 
securing a promotion if he would influence 
Mrs. Paschal to vote for Hoffa’s acquittal, the 
grand jury charged. 

Medlin and Hoffa were named as defend- 
ants in the count charging the attempt to 
influence Mr. Tippens. The indictment as- 
serted that Medlin, at Hoffa’s direction, met 
with Mr. Tippens on October 23, 1962—the 
day after the trial began—and offered him 
$10,000 in exchange for a vote to acquit 
Hoffa. 

Dorfman and Tweel were named as de- 
fendants with Hoffa in the remaining count. 
It charged them with attempting to influ- 
ence jurors through Dallas Hall, of Nashville. 

The indictment said that in late Novem- 
ber, Hoffa and Dorfman entered the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Union Station 
in Nashville, where Dorfman made a call to 
Tweel, in West Virginia. Tweel assertedly 
called Hall, in Nashville. 

It was part of the asserted conspiracy to 
have Hall determine the identity of acquaint- 
ances of any trial jurors. During Novem- 
ber, the indictment said, Tweel promised 
money and “things of value” to Hall if Hall 
would contact jurors—or have others do so— 
in connection with their votes and opinions 
on the trial. 

Maximum penalty for attempting to influ- 
ence a jury—an offense covered by the ob- 
struction of justice statute—is 5 years in 
prison and $5,000 on each count. 

The Government will ask the court to call 
the grand jury back into session to consider 
related matters. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PRESS RELEASE 
Fray, May 18, 1962. 

James R. Hoffa, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, today was 
indicted by a Federal grand jury in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on charges of accepting ille- 
gal payments from a Michigan trucking com- 
pany between May 1949 and May 1958. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said 
the two-count indictment charged that Hof- 
fa, 49, and the late Owen Bert Brennan, 
former Teamster vice president, received a 
total of $1,008,057 from Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc., a nationwide automobile trans- 
port company, in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Both Hoffa and Commercial 
Carriers were named as defendants. 

Mr. Kennedy said one count of the in- 
dictment, naming only Hoffa as a de- 
fendant, charged that receipt of funds by 
Hoffa and Brennan violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley provision forbidding employee repre- 
sentatives to demand or receive payments 
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from employers, except for wages or other 
specified reasons. 

The second count, naming Hoffa and 
Commerical Carriers as defendants, charged 
they conspired from January 1947 to the 
present to violate the same Taft-Hartley 
provision. 

Brennan, who was 57 when he died in 
Detroit May 28, 1961, after an illness, was 
named as coconspirator. 

Mr. Kennedy said return of the indict- 
ment followed extensive investigation by the 
PBI. 

The money, of which $242,273 assertedly 
was net income before taxes, was paid to 
Hoffa and Brennan by Commercial Carriers 
through a Tennessee firm, the Test Fleet 
Corp., established in April 1949, the grand 
jury charged. The firm has been known 
since March 1954 as the Hobren Corp. 

Commercial, whose headquarters are in De- 
troit, established Test Fleet in Nashville and 
then transferred all of its stock to Hoffa 
and Brennan’s wives—Josephine Poszywak 
Hoffa and Alice Johnson Brennan—in their 
maiden names, the indictment said. 

Commercial established the firm so Test 
Fleet could take title to 10 trucks, lease 
them to Commercial, and have them all as- 
signed by Commercial to delivering Cadll- 
lacs, the most profitable aspect of Commer- 
cial’s business, the grand jury said. 

Test Fleet then distributed rental earn- 
ings from the trucks to its stockholders, the 
indictment said. 

The change to the present Hobren name 
was made in an effort to conceal the true 
ownership of the corporation and to perpet- 
uate a scheme through which Hoffa and 
Brennan received illegal payments, the grand 
jury charged. 

The indictment said Commercial employs 
members of Teamster Local 299 and described 
Hoffa, president of local 299, as a representa- 
tive of those employees. 

Mr. Kennedy said the conspiracy count of 
the indictment charged that James W. 
Wrape, a Memphis, Tenn., attorney and for- 
mer general counsel of Commercial, incor- 
porated Test Fleet in his name and then 
transferred all of its stock, in equal shares, 
to Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. 

The grand jury charged that Commercial 
officers arranged for necessary financing—in- 
cluding a $20,062.80 loan from a St. Louis, 
Mo., bank—and arranged to buy trucks at 
Commercial’s fleet discount rate and turn 
them over to Test Fleet before Test Fleet's 
financing was complete. 

Commercial also operated the Test Fleet 
Corp. at no expense to Test Fleet, Hoffa, or 
Brennan, and agreed to lease all of Test 
Fleet's trucks for an unlimited period, the 
indictment said. 

Maximum penalty for Hoffa would be a 
year in prison and $10,000 on each of the 
two counts. Maximum for Commercial, 
named only in the conspiracy count, would 
be $10,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PRESS RELEASE 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1963. 

James R. Hoffa and 7 other men were 
indicted in Chicago today on charges of 
fraudulently obtaining more than $20 million 
in 14 loans for themselves and others from 
the Central States Teamster pension fund. 

The 28-count mail and wire fraud indict- 
ment charged that the 8 men diverted 
more than $1 million from the loans for their 
personal benefit, 

This total included at least $100,000 used 
to help extricate Hoffa from personal finan- 
cial involvement in Sun Valley, Inc., a Bre- 
vard County, Fla., retirement homes develop- 
ment, the indictment asserted. 

The indictment was returned by a Federal 
grand jury in U.S. district court in Chicago 
following, 2 years of FBI and grand jury in- 
vestigation. Related matters remain under 
investigation. 
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The grand jury accused Hoffa of violating 
his duty as a trustee of the $200 million pen- 
sion fund, by making false and misleading 
statements to his fellow trustees about per- 
sons seeking loans and by using his influence 
as president of the Teamsters’ Union to ob- 
tain approval of the loans. 

Besides Hoffa, 50, who is president of 
Teamster Local 299 in Detroit as well as gen- 
eral president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the indictment named 
these defendants: Benjamin Dranow, 55, 
former Minneapolis department store execu- 
tive who is now serving prison terms for mail, 
wire and bankruptcy fraud, and tax evasion 
at the Federal Correctional Institution, Sand- 
stone, Minn., and whose bail-jumping con- 
viction is now on appeal; Abe I. Weinblatt, 
67, Miami Beach retired businessman and 
former business associate of Dranow; S. 
George Burris, 65, a New York City account- 
ant; Herbert R. Burris, 41, his son, a New 
York City attorney; Samuel Hyman, 69, Mi- 
ami Beach, a Key West, Fla., real estate op- 
erator; Calvin Kovens, 39, Miami Beach build- 
er and real estate operator; Zachary A. Strate, 
Jr., 43, New Orleans builder and real estate 
operator. 

Dranow, S. George Burris, Hyman, Kovens, 
and Strate have been principals in or con- 
nected with companies which have received 
pension fund loans. The grand jury accused 
them and the other defendants of submit- 
ting false and misleading information in 
support of loan applications. 

The indictment charged all 8 defend- 
ants with 20 counts of mail fraud, 7 
counts of wire fraud, and 1 count of con- 
spiracy to defraud the pension fund and to 
obtain money from the fund through “false 
and fraudulent pretenses.” 

The fund’s full name is the Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest Areas Pension 
Fund, with offices at 29 East Madison Street, 
Chicago. It was set up in March 1955, and 
collects contributions from employers for re- 
tirement, disability and death benefits for 
more than 177,000 rank-and-file Teamsters 
in about 20 States. 

The fund is administered by eight em- 
ployer and eight Teamster trustees. Hoffa 
was the only trustee indicted. 

The eight defendants were charged with 
devising and carrying out a scheme to de- 
fraud the pension fund starting sometime 
before July 1958, 

Hoffa was charged with influencing the 
trustees to approve the loans sought by the 
other seven defendants for themselves or 
others, and with referring prospective bor- 
rowers to the elder Burris. Kovens was 
charged with referring prospective borrowers 
to Dranow. 

The indictment said the Burrises and 
Dranow sought out persons needing loans 
and represented themselves as being in a 
favored position to obtain pension fund 
loans because of their close association with 
Hoffa. 

Hoffa, the indictment said, used “fraud, 
deceit, misrepresenation and overreaching” 
and abused his “position of trust” as a 
trustee, by seeking to influence and obtain 
approval of the loans. 

The grand jury said he personally familiar- 
ized himself with loan applications prior to 
their application to the trustees; y 
presented applications to them; made false 
representations and misleading statements to 
the trustees and professional advisers; and 
spoke out and voted in favor of the loans, in 
conference telephone calls as well as at meet- 
ings. 

The eight defendants were charged with 
demanding and receiving fees, stock options, 
and stock interests as compensation for their 
services in obtaining the loans from the pen- 
sion fund. 

The indictment cited 14 loans obtained 
by the defendants for the financing of com- 
panies or for construction of hotels, shop- 
ping centers, and other projects in six 
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States—Florida, -Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, and California. 

The false and misleading information sub- 
mitted by the defendants to the trustees as- 
sertedly included representations that pen- 
sion fund loans were used for construction 
or remodeling when, in fact, all or part of the 
loaned funds had been spent for other pur- 


poses. 

In one of these instances, the indictment 
said, the defendants informed the trustees 
that $2 million in loaned funds was used for 
construction of a North Miami, Fla., hospital, 
while, in fact, a substantial portion of the 
funds had been diverted. 

In another instance, the defendants rep- 
resented to the board that a corporation 
which had applied for a pension fund loan 
had a net worth of more than $3,600,000 
when its actual net worth was less than 
$5,000, the indictment said. 

The indictment charged that one purpose 
of the fraud scheme was to obtain money 
with which to pay off Sun Valley's debts and 
permit Hoffa to extricate himself from its 
operations. 

In conjunction with return of the indict- 
ment, the Department of Justice today will 
move in U.S. district court in Tampa, Fla., to 
dismiss a 16-count mail and wire fraud in- 
dictment of Hoffa involving Sun Valley, re- 
turned October 11, 1961. 

The motion states that aspects of the Sun 
Valley case are necessarily embodied in the 
new Chicago indictment. 

According to the new indictment, 45 per- 
cent of Sun Valley's stock was held in trust 
for Hoffa and another person, not named, and 
Hoffa had an option to purchase an addi- 
tional 45 percent. 

At Hoffa's direction, $400,000 of local 299 
funds had been deposited in a non-interest- 
bearing account in a Florida bank as secu- 
rity for the bank's loans to Sun Valley, the 
indictment said. 

In September 1959, the court-appointed 
board of monitors for the Teamsters chal- 
lenged this deposit as a breach of Hoffa's 
fiduciary duties. Local 299 remained unable 
to withdraw the $400,000, however, because 
of Sun Valley's financial difficulties. 

The indictment alleged that Dranow— 
with Hoffa's knowledge and consent—set up 
the Union Land & Home Co., Inc. to 
the assets of Sun Valley, pay off its debts, 
and thus secure the release of the local 299 
deposit. 

The defendants were charged with using 
at least $100,000 of the money they assertedly 
diverted from pension fund loans to help 
satisfy the Sun Valley debts and to permit 
the withdrawal of the Local 299 deposit. 

The indictment said the defendants ob- 
tained pension fund loans involving: 

New Everglades Hotel, Miami; Fontaine- 
bleau Motor Hotel, New Orleans; Key West 
Foundation (Flagler Apartments, Flagler Vil- 
lage Shopping Center, Ponciana Apart- 
ments), Key West; Casa Marina Hotel, Key 
West; LaConcha Hotel, Key West; Four- 
Three-O-Six Duncan Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cornell Buildings and Beverly-Wilshire 
Health Club, Los Angeles; Miracle Plaza 
Shopping Center, Vero Beach, Fla; North 

General Hospital, North Miami; 
Miami International Airport Hotel; Birming- 
ham Airport Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; Cause- 
way Inn, Tampa, Fla.; and Club 300, Upper 
Saddle River, N.J. 

Hyman owns the controlling interest in 
Key West Foundation, LaConcha Hotel and 
Casa Marina Hotel. Strate owned a con- 
trolling interest in Pelican State Hotels 
Corp. (Fontainbleau Motor Hotel). 

Kovens owns a controlling interest in Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Inc. (North Miami Gen- 
eral Hospital) and Miracle Plaza Shopping 
Center, and S. George Burris owns a con- 
trolling interest in First Berkeley Corp. (Cor- 
nell Buildings and Beverly-Wilshire Health 
Club). 
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The conspiracy count of the indictment 
charged the eight men with combining to 
use the mails and wire communications to 
execute “‘a scheme and artifice to defraud” 
the pension fund. The re 27 counts 
each related to a telephone call or letter con- 
nected with specific loan applications to the 
trustees, 

In addition to Hoffa, the present union 
trustees are: 

Floyd C. Webb, Joplin, Mo.; Murray W. 
Miller, Dallas, Tex.; Gordon R. Conklin, St. 
Paul, Minn; Roy L. Williams, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Odell Smith, Little Rock, Ark.; William 
Presser, Cleveland, Ohio; and Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, Detroit, Mich. Fitzsimmons re- 
placed Gene San Soucie, deceased Indianap- 
olis union official. 

The present employer trustees are: Albert 
D. Matheson, Detroit, Mich; Fred W. 
Strecker, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Champ J. Madi- 
gan, Cleveland, Ohio; John A. Murphy, La- 
Crosse, Wis.; Charles J. Morse, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Thomas J. Duffey, Milwaukee, Wis.; John 
Spickerman, Atlanta, Ga.; and Marvin Blake- 
ney, Jr., Dallas, Tex. Duffey replaced Cyril 
Wissel, Dubuque, Iowa; Spickerman replaced 
Joe Katz, Atlanta; and Blakeney replaced 
Kirke Couch, Shreveport, La. 

Maximum penalty for each of the 8 
defendants would be 5 years in prison and 
a $1,000 fine on each of the 27 substantive 
counts and 5 years and $10,000 on the con- 
spiracy count. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
already referred to the comments in 
counsel's memorandum about the con- 
ferences between Government officials 
representing the Department of Justice 
and Mr. Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., a joint 
defendant in the Tampa case. I read 
for the Recor an affidavit which has 
been supplied to me, signed and sworn 
to by McCarthy, relative to the confer- 
ences he had with the Department of 
Justice representatives: 


[U.S. District Court for the Middle District 
of Florida, Tampa Division—No, 8132-T.— 
Crim.] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. JAMES R. HOFFA 
AND ROBERT E. MCCARTHY, JR. 


AFFIDAVIT OF ROBERT E. M’CARTHY, JR. 


The undersigned afflant, Robert E. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr., after being first duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: 

That affiant is the same Robert E. Mc- 
Carthy named as defendant in the above- 
entitled cause; 

That affiant resides at 1943 Huntington 
Boulevard, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

That on the 28th day of May 1963, at 
approximately 2:30 p.m., two individuals 
who described themselves as being Govern- 
ment agents called in person at the affiant’s 
home; that the affiant was not at home so 
they talked to the affiant’s wife; 

That the afflant was informed, and verily 
believes, that the names of the persons who 
were at his home were James McKeon and 
William French; 

That the affiant was informed by his wife 
that the said Government agents informed 
her that they wanted to talk to the affiant 
about certain things; and although they did 
not elaborate at that time as to what they 
wanted to talk about they did inform affi- 
ant’s wife that they wanted to talk to 
affiant concerning things which would be 
of great benefit to afflant. 

That on the following day, Wednesday, 
May 29, 1963, affiant telephoned Mr. McKeon 
at the number he left with affiant’s wife 
with instructions for afflant to contact him; 
and that at that time affiant was advised by 
Mr. McKeon that it would be to his benefit 
for him to come down to his office in the 
Federal building in Detroit and have a talk 
with him and Mr. French; 
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That about noon on the 29th day of May, 
1963, affiant did go down to McKeon’s office in 
the Federal Building pursuant to Mr. Mc- 
Keon’s request, and afflant talked to Mr. Me- 
Keon and Mr. French in what he believes 
was room No. 235; 

That affiant was informed at that time 
that if he were to talk to them about his 
employment at the Public Bank he would 
be absolved of all responsibility in the Flor- 
ida case; 

That the nature of their conversation was 
clear; that they told afflant that if he would 
cooperate with them he would be free of the 
Florida case; 

That affiant was offered immunity in the 
form of “a letter of good faith” which would 
clear him of any pending charges against 
him in the Florida case; 

That affiant made it clear to them that he 
was innocent of any of the pending charges 
and that he knew of nothing concerning Mr. 
Hoffa or any one else that could possibly 
help them; 

That affiant was with them for a period of 
time which he estimates to be about 45 
minutes: 

That Mr. French and Mr. McKeon alter- 
nated in making statements during affiant’s 
conyersation with them; that most of the 
conversation centered and revolved around 
their request that affiant talk to them about 
the case; that they offered the afflant im- 
munity if he would talk to them about the 
case; 

That when affiant was ready to leave, Mr. 
McKeon asked him to contact their office be- 
fore the 4th day of June 1963; 

That afflant then left; 

That afflant requests the court in the 
above-entitled cause to set this case down 
for trial as quickly as possible; 

Further deponent sayeth not. 

ROBERT E. McCarrry, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
31st day of May 1963. 

LyDA A. RUHL, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, State of 
Michigan. 
My commission expires June 7, 1964. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the memo- 
randum which was sent to me by coun- 
sel for the Teamsters Union be printed 
in the Recor immediately following my 
reading of the McCarthy affidavit, so that 
I will not have to take time now to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“Sun VALLEY, Inc.—James R. Hoffa was in- 
dicted on December 7, 1960, in the Sun Val- 
ley matter on 12 counts of Federal mail 
and wire fraud. This indictment was dis- 
missed on July 12, 1961, for defect in the 
selection of the grand jury. Mr. Hoffa was 
then reindicted on October 11, 1961, on 15 
counts of mail and wire fraud and 1 of 
conspiracy. This matter is awaiting trial 
in the Middle District of Florida.” 

This press release was published in the 
Nashville newspapers. 

A motion immediately was filed in Tampa 
asking that the indictment in the Sun Valley 
matter be set down for trial or dismissed. 

This motion was listed for a hearing on 
June 6, 1963, at 2 p.m. in Tampa, Fla. 

On June 4, 1963, by telephone, the De- 
partment of Justice authorized the entire 
dismissal of the Sun Valley indictment and 
the Court granted the dismissal of the in- 
dictment. 

On the same day, June 4, 1963, the de- 
fendant, James R. Hoffa and other defend- 
ants were indicted in North District of II- 
linois Eastern Division on charges of mail 
fraud and wire fraud. 

It is the position of James R. Hoffa that 
this new indictment on June 4, 1963, was 
brought solely and only for the purpose of 
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influencing his matters in Nashville, Tenn., 
and that the indictment has absolutely no 
merit whatsoever and is brought for purely 
propaganda purposes. Therefore, in all fair- 
ness to the defendant since the Government 
claims in its press release that the Sun Val- 
ley matter has been incorporated in this 
new indictment—it is only fair that he 
should be tried on this new indictment be- 
fore any trial in Nashville, Tenn, There 
is not the slightest doubt that this new in- 
dictment was done only to influence the 
course of any trial in Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. MORSE. In connection with the 
legal point which I raised concerning 
Government agents talking to a defend- 
ant under indictment, without communi- 
cation with counsel and outside the pres- 
ence of counsel, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this point a very interesting 
note in The United States Law Week for 
February 12, 1963, commenting on a 
Pennsylvania tort case, decided by Judge 
Musmanno. 

It reads as follows: 


‘ToRTS—CONTRACT INTERFERENCE 


Pennsylvania lawyer retained by railroad 
employee injured in work accident can re- 
cover both compensatory and punitive dam- 
ages from railroad claim agent and union 
officials who told employee he would get no 
more help from them until he “shed” lawyer 
and who helped him draft revocation of 
power of attorney he had given lawyer. 

The employee was visited in the hospital 
by the railroad claim agent who informed 
him that it would be to his best interest to 
deal with the railroad company in settling 
his case. Several months later, when the 
employee's railroad retirement benefits were 
exhausted, the claim agent advanced him 
$250 to provide for living necessities, the 
amount to be credited against his ultimate 
settlement with the railroad. 

The following month the employee called 
on a union shop steward to speak about his 
accident and hoped-for award. The shop 
steward said that he would turn the em- 
ployee’s case over to a union protective com- 
mitteeman who would call on him the fol- 
lowing day. The committeeman failed to 
make the promised call and the employee 
accordingly engaged the lawyer to represent 
him. 


The next evening the committeeman called 
at the employee’s home and, after learning 
of the attorney relationship, told the em- 
ployee, Lou did the wrong thing.” He also 
told the employee that the claim agent 
“won't let you have any more money,” and 
“you can’t have any time for that lawyer. 
You are going to be out of a job.” 

The next day the employee went to see the 
claim agent in his office. The committee- 
man was there. The employee testified that 
the claim agent told him “we can't do any- 
thing for you as long as you have got that 
lawyer.” The employee then asked him how 
he could go about getting rid of the lawyer. 

The claim agent gave him a typed letter 
and told him to go outside the office. The 
committeeman went along with him and in- 
structed him to copy in his own handwrit- 
ing the words on the typed letter. He did 
this and the letter was mailed by the com- 
mitteeman to the lawyer. The letter read 
as follows: “I am hereby revoking my power 
of attorney I signed with you as I have never 
wanted any attorney to represent me and 
my claim against the * * * railroad.” 

It is patently clear that the language in 
the letter could hardly have come from the 
employee, a person of extremely limited edu- 
cation. 

TEXT 

“There can be no doubt that the above 
cited testimony, if believed, made out a 
prima facie case of unwarranted interference 
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in the business relationship between [em- 
ployee] and his attorney. We have here a 
practically illiterate man, 58 years of age at 
the time, injured, unable to get around ex- 
cept on crutches, destitute, hoping to get 
funds which would assure him of food for 
himself and wife, being threatened that if 
he didn’t discharge his attorney who could 
help him to get what he was entitled to for 
his injury, he would not only receive no im- 
3 funds but he would lose his 
job. 

“The evidence in the case justified the 
verdict which was rendered. Anyone has 
the right to advise a person in legal dif- 
ficulties to change lawyers just as one con- 
cerned about a friend's health may recom- 
mend him to a doctor other than the one 
presently prescribing for him. Such advice, 
however, must not be accompanied with 
threats. The use of such threats, all accruing 
to the serious disadvantage of the persons 
involved, may well be interpreted as reflect- 
ing malice, vindictiveness and wanton disre- 
gard of the lawyer’s or doctor's rights which 
would call for punitive damages.”—J, Mus- 
manno. 


Ch. J. Bell, dissents. 


That court decision makes very clear 
that the matter of lawyer-client rela- 
tionship is a very important fiduciary 
relationship in this country. When 
there is an interference with it, or when 
it is ignored, the courts subsequently 
must take into account the course of ac- 
tion which was followed by the inter- 
venors. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, As I understand, 
the Senator from Oregon has introduced 
two bills. One bill is to provide for the 
right to a speedy trial. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The second bill is 
aimed, if I may use the vernacular, at 
preventing trial by press release. 

Mr. MORSE, That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Oregon has been very frank in saying 
that the abuse which has existed under 
present law has at least in some part 
developed out of the legal difficulties of 
the head of the Teamsters, Mr. James 
Hoffa. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Those are the allega- 
tions that have been made. I have been 
discussing the Hoffa case only to make 
perfectly clear the full background of 
the participation by the senior Senator 
from Oregon in the discussion this after- 
noon. Although the Hoffa case is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the position of the 
Senator from Oregon on these bills, this 
information has been presented to me as 
an example of the need for the legisla- 
tion. 

I stand on the legal analysis I shall 
present later to the Senate for the need 
of this kind of criminal law procedure 
reform, which has nothing to do with the 
merits or demerits of the Hoffa cases. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand. Is 
it true that Professor Kurland had some- 
thing to do with the drafting of the pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. MORSE. He is my “brain trust.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What qualifications 
does Professor Kurland have to draft 
legislation of this kind? 

Mr. MORSE. Professor Kurland is a 
law teacher of 13 years’ experience. He 
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is a recognized scholar in the field of 
criminal law and procedure. He is the 
editor of the volume previously referred 
to, which I hold in my hand, the Su- 
preme Court Review, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. He has 
written extensively in this field. He has 
done research on this particular subject 
for a number of years. He was active in 
his research in this field, and his inter- 
est predated any so-called Hoffa contro- 
versy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does Professor Kur- 
land have any position in the American 
Bar Association? 

Mr. MORSE. He is a very active mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that he has occupied office in 
the American Bar Association, and that 
he is a recognized authority. 

Mr. MORSE. He has occupied offices 
in certain sections of the American Bar 
Association. The work of the associa- 
tion is divided into working sections. 
There is a section on procedure. I have 
been a member, and am still a member, 
of several sections. For a long time I 
was a member of the section on criminal 
law and criminal procedure of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which I understand 
is also true of Professor Kurland. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that 
Professor Kurland has drafted the pro- 
posed law, together with the Senator 
from Oregon, with a universal applica- 
tion in mind. It is true that the Hoffa 
case may have provided a dramatic ex- 
ample, but this proposal unquestionably 
has universal application, and I take it 
there are many other instances which 
could be adduced to support both these 
bills. 

Mr. MORSE. We are discussing this 
subject as we discuss the legal precedents 
that show the need for such legislation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Oregon has no brief for the head of the 
Teamsters Union, Mr. Hoffa, He is not 
at the moment making any brief for Mr. 
Hoffa. He is not taking any position in 
Mr. Hoffa’s difficulties, pro or con. He 
is not attempting to try Mr. Hoffa on the 
floor of the Senate, or condemning or 
defending Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. Ihave 
been critical of Mr. Hoffa on the floor of 
the Senate in some instances, as I 
pointed out, when I thought he was fol- 
lowing a course of action that justified 
criticism, I will criticize him tomorrow 
or today, if I have sufficient reason for 
criticizing him. But I will defend him 
today or tomorrow against any wrong 
which may be committed against him, 
because I am professional and impartial 
in this matter. That is my obligation of 
trust as a U.S. Senator. I am never de- 
terred from fighting what is wrong on 
the floor of the Senate merely because 
someone involved in it may be unpopular. 
The Senator from Wisconsin or I may be 
in that position tomorrow. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I recall the Sena- 
tor's great fight in the Mallory case. He 
has spoken often on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in reference to that case, dramatiz- 
ing the importance that American law 
shall apply to all persons, whether they 
are skid-row derelicts, bank presidents, 
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university professors, convicted Commu- 
nists, or labor leaders. No matter what 
the person’s position is, he should have 
equal protection of the law. 

Mr. MORSE. How could one support 
any other premise? The Mallory deci- 
sion happens to deal with a Negro of 
subaverage intelligence. In the Mallory 
case we are dealing with a Negro who 
the record shows was recognized as hav- 
ing below-average intelligence. He was 
caused to sign a confession containing 
words which were beyond his vocabu- 
lary. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the judgment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, the great 
glory of the American system is that we 
apply the law equally to all people. Of 
course, we have a government of men as 
well as of law. Ideally and theoretically, 
it is a government primarily of law, but 
the law must be administered by human 
beings. We know the importance of 
prestige, family position, and reputation. 
We know that, after all, when the law is 
interpreted and decided, it is going to be 
applied on the basis of some human 
prejudice. That is why it is so impor- 
tant that the concept of trial by press 
release be stopped, because, after all, it 
prevents equal application of the law. A 
man who has not been in public life, who 
has no background whatsoever that is 
known to the public, has no basis for 
being incriminated in the public eye. 
Some other person who may have such 
a background is stigmatized and pre- 
vented from having a public trial and 
prevented from having equal treatment 
under the law because of trial by press 
release. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems to me the 
principle involved in the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Oregon is sound 
and solid. 

Let me ask the senior Senator from 
Oregon a question. A speedy trial, it 
seems to me, is something that exists in 
most of our courts. Is that not correct? 

Mr.MORSE. At the State level, much 
more; much more in our State courts 
than in our Federal courts, although it 
is guaranteed, as I said earlier, by the 
Constitution itself. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yet under present 
law it is possible for a man's reputation 
to be destroyed, or at least called into 
very serious question, by an indictment. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That man may not 
be able to clear his name by trial in a 
matter of weeks or months, or, for that 
matter, years. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
proposes is that the trial be had within 9 
months. 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And that sentence 
be passed within 60 days. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What could be 
fairer than that? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In 9 months it 
should be possible to bring a man to trial. 

Mr. MORSE. The bill provides for a 
continuance for cause shown, but that 
puts it up to the judge, and the judge 
must make a record. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The judge cannot 
continue it if there is no just basis for 
a continuance. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. That 
rule is common in the State courts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is another ex- 
ample of the fact that whether a cause 
is unpopular, or politically unwise, 
whether it brings him political retribu- 
tion, as usual the Senator from Oregon 
is not deterred from making the fight. 
It is a fight in which I am proud to fol- 
low his leadership. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is very 
kind. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. He is making a 
brilliant speech this afternoon. He has 
introduced two bills which have great 
merit. 

Mr. MORSE, The Senator is very 
kind, as usual. 

The Senator stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with me in similar situations when 
the rights of the American people were 
involved and were debated in the floor 
of the Senate. He stood with me in the 
Mallory debate, and in the wiretapping 
debate. He stands with me now in this 
great fight which involves the problem of 
the legal procedural rights of the Ameri- 
can people, supposedly guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

One need only walk out the front door 
of the Capitol a few hundreds yards and 
stand in front of that great citadel of 
justice, the Supreme Court, to be a bet- 
ter American every time one stands there, 
for having read the great inscription on 
that citadel of justice, and to recognize 
that there before one is the symbol of 
equality before the law, of uniform ap- 
plication of the law to all individuals in 
this country, irrespective of their guilt 
or innocence. 

Sometimes I wonder if the American 
people are not almost ready to lay aside 
the precious guarantees that make them 
freemen and women. 

I was shocked to read a while back 
about a questionnaire which had been 
sent out to college students. One ques- 
tion was whether they thought the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution ought 
to be repealed. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of them said, “Yes.” My response 
was, What in the world is happening to 
the educational system of this country, 
with an oncoming generation, if that is 
typical—and I refuse to believe that it 
is—and what is happening to our edu- 
cational system if we are getting a gen- 
eration that believes the right to refuse 
to testify against oneself ought to be 
taken away from Americans? 

Have they forgotten our history? 
Have they forgotten our contest with the 
British Crown? Are they unaware of 
what happens in a police state, where a 
man has to prove his innocence, instead 
of the State having to prove his guilt? 
We are talking about some very basic 
things here today when we are 
about a speedy trial, the right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. However, the 
Constitution is not worth the paper it is 
written on unless we implement by legis- 
lation the rights guaranteed in it. 

What is the great fight over civil rights 
all about? The Negroes in this country 
have the same rights that the Senator 
and I have as white men; but those 
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rights are denied to them, because the 
‘appropriate legislation is not on the 
books to implement the 14th amend- 
ment, as the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and other parts of the Con- 
stitution are implemented. The 14th 
amendment must be implemented if 
Negroes for the first time in our history 
are to have the Constitution delivered to 
them. The white people of the United 
States have never delivered the Consti- 
tution to the Negroes of America. 

I thank God that I am serving under 
a great President in the White House who 
sent to the Senate a few days ago a 
message which will go down in history 
as comparable to Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. John F. Kennedy 
sent us a civil rights message the other 
day which seeks to carry out Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. Until the 
legislation proposed by President Ken- 
nedy is written on the statute books of 
this country, the Constitution is a dead 
letter so far as the Negroes of America 
are concerned. That is what this great 
crisis is all about. That is why in the 
next few weeks we shall start what in my 
judgment will be the most historic debate 
that has ever taken place on the floor of 
the Senate since the great debates prior 
to the Civil War. 

I wish Senators would read some of 
those debates. I have read them re- 
cently. They make one tremble. They 
make cold shivers run up one's spine. 
In 1963 we are hearing some of the same 
bigoted arguments, some of the same 
prejudiced arguments, based on inhu- 
manity to man because of the color of 
the skin of the victims of the inhumanity. 

I do not mean to imply that we are in 
any danger in this country of such a 
catastrophe as befell us at the time of 
the Civil War. I mean to state categori- 
cally that some of the same basic issues 
on the substantive side of the issue are 
involved in the oncoming civil rights de- 
bates. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to make clear on the 
floor of the Senate that we cannot main- 
tain America’s prestige in the free world, 
to say nothing about the Communist 
world, until we have delivered the Con- 
stitution to the Negroes of America. 
How in the world can we, if we have any 
religious faith at all, as professed Chris- 
tians or as Jews or as believers in one 
Deity, deny to a Negro his constitutional 
rights to walk into a public restaurant 
and be served, if his behavior is deco- 
rous; or deny him a room in a hotel; or 
an opportunity to swim at a public beach; 
or to play golf on a municipal golf 
course? 

We had better catch up with the times. 
I have sat in international conferences 
representing my Government, and I have 
represented my Government in the Unit- 
ed Nations. I have been at a loss at times 
for an answer—and I am not too fre- 
quently at a loss, at least for some kind 
of answer—when fellow delegates have 
said right into my teeth: “What do you 
mean by freedom? When are you people 
in the United States going to practice 
your preachments about freedom?” 

We are charged with hypocrisy by for- 
eign delegates in one international con- 
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ference after another. They are right. 
We are guilty, for we are a shockingly 
hypocritical Nation in the field of human 
rights. That is involved in what we are 
talking about this afternoon, for what we 
are talking about is seeing to it that the 
minority is protected; that the indicted 
is entitled to a fair trial; and that the 
person indicted is given assurance of an 
unprejudiced jury. 

It is easy for the American people to 
forget about these abstract principles of 
justice and freedom, the preservation 
and effectuation of which will determine 
completely whether they remain free 
men and women. Take away the ab- 
stract rights under the fifth amendment, 
for example, and we have destroyed a 
substantial part of the freedom of every 
American citizen. I remember that it 
was only a few years ago when, I say re- 
gretfully, even in the U.S. Senate some 
talked almost in whispers about the fifth 
amendment. But I shall always be proud 
to have my decendents read that I joined 
with a few other Members of this body 
in protesting an attempt to McCarthyize 
people because they exercised their pre- 
cious right under the fifth amendment. 

Witnesses called before Senate com- 
mittees pleaded the fifth amendment, 
but there were Members of this body who 
considered them guilty because they 
pleaded the fifth amendment. But I did 
not, for years, teach law and the precious 
legal guarantees of freedom under the 
Constitution of the United States only to 
walk out on those teachings for political 
reasons merely because I walked into the 
Senate of the United States. The job 
has never been worth it, and never would 
be worth it. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. For this digression of mine, put 
the Llame on the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE], because he was kind 
enough to say undeserved complimentary 
things about the Senator from Oregon. 

The implication of some of the things 
he said caused me to make these com- 
ments about how important it is that 
the American people sit down and re- 
read their Constitution and constitu- 
tional history, and recognize that they 
must make up their minds whether they 
want to continue to live under our con- 
stitutional system of freedom, or whether 
they want to let prejudice and bigotry 
stalk the Nation again, as it did prior 
to the Civil War, and split us. We can- 
not afford any kind of split in this 
country, for the problems that will face 
this country in the next 25 years call 
for the maximum unity among us. We 
will not unite the country until we give 
to every citizen his or her full constitu- 
tional rights. 

I am sorry to have taken so long by 
way of digression; but I intended to say 
it some time, so I might as well have 
said it this afternoon. 

I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I pay my 
tribute to the Senator from Oregon and 
remind Senators that while he has, in- 
deed, left the halls of ivy, where he was 
busily inculcating the principles of con- 
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stitutional law, he continues his role in 
this body as a teacher of us all. 

As a former professor of constitutional 
history, I have been deeply concerned 
with constitutional principles. I know 
of no single individual who has done 
more to remind all of us of the essential 
qualities of those principles than the 
Senator from Oregon, whose courage is 
uppermost in our minds at this particu- 
lar time. 

I was particularly interested in his 
inquiry about what had happened to the 
younger generation, because he referred 
to one group of college students who ap- 
parently voted, rather overwhelmingly, 
to do away with the fifth amendment. 
I should think this might be a subject 
for further reflection on the zeal of our 
schools, because attempts are deliber- 
ately being made by certain rightwing 
groups to supererogate to themselves all 
the answers as to what is truth, the re- 
sult being that they would now destroy 
our whole purpose in education. They 
are imposing their own warped prin- 
ciples of thought on those who are in 
search of truth, and are imbuing them 
with the cliches of the rightwing. 

I suspect that what the Senator from 
Oregon is speaking about is the success 
they have met with in certain segments 
of our school population. I deplore that 
kind of attack on the educational sys- 
tem of this country. 

I also commend the Senator for the 
bills he has introduced and discussed 
today. I wish to raise a question and 
have the benefit of his opinion. 

Mr. MORSE, Before the Senator 
raises his question, I wish to interrupt 
him to say that I greatly appreciate his 
kind references to me. I do not return 
them merely because the Senator has 
made them; but the Recorp ought to 
show my appreciation for the cou- 
rageous, brave fight the Senator from 
Wyoming is making against rightwing 
groups in this country. They seek to 
do exactly what he has described. They 
are indoctrinators. They want to tell 
the teachers what they can teach. They 
do not believe in academic freedom. 
They do not believe that the objective 
of education is to lead students to find- 
ing where the facts lead. 

The Senator from Wyoming is deserv- 
ing of the commendation of all of us 
for all the political risks he is willing 
to run to stand up against this kind of 
police state tactic, as I call it, that we 
find in the groups that want to destroy 
the fifth amendment. What they really 
want to do is to make the Supreme 
Court impotent. They are behind the 
proposals for the three shocking con- 
stitutional amendments which, if adopt- 
ed, would change our form of govern- 
ment. 

I am now in the midst of research on 
that subject. I intend within the next 
couple of weeks to devote myself to a 
major speech in the Senate on what 
would happen to our form of govern- 
ment if those three constitutional 
amendments, which have the support of 
rightwing groups, ever should be adopted 
and added to our Constitution. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mo- 
Gre] has been one of our courageous 
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leaders. He has stood out against such 
a weakening of our constitutional sys- 
tem. 
Mr. McGEE. May I add at this point, 
if it is permissible, that not only are we 
concerned about the inroads being made 
in education in our schools; but the leg- 
islative body of my State is one of the 
very few bodies in this country that 
enacted all three of the proposed consti- 
_ tutional amendments, which would com- 
pletely tear apart our Federal Govern- 
ment. The~citizenry of my State is 
rightly aroused over the infiltration that 
has already occurred. 

Here, again, is a case in which the ex- 
tremist groups have come into our State 
and imposed ideas that are not Wyom- 
ing ideas, not grassroot ideas, but ideas 
that have been packaged in New York, 
New Jersey, Houston, Tex., and in parts 
of Virginia, and are peddling them 2,000 
miles away. They are producing results 
by repeating them so often that people 
begin to repeat them only out of habit, 
because they do not always hear the al- 
ternative, and they react to them as our 
legislature did. 

This is a complete embarrassment to 
péople who do not really feel that way; 
who were taken into the action before 
they realized what it meant. But such 
action symbolizes the formula of those 
on the extreme right; namely, they know 
what they want, and they know how to 
get it. 

They take advantage of people who 
are busily doing other things. Their 
simple formula is a declaration that 10 
men who care are more than a match for 
100 who do not. They have proved the 
devastating power of that approach to 
the public at the present time. We are 
hopeful, out our way, that an adjustment 
or a correction will be made that will 
place the record of the wonderful State 
and people of Wyoming on a correct level, 
in the right sense, before we are through 
with this issue in the Rocky Mountain 
West. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I think the best way I can 
pay tribute to the observations he has 
just made is to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Back to Freedom,” which was 
published today in the Washington Post. 
The editorial was handed to me just now 
by able staff counsel. It deals with the 
great controversy on the question of aca- 
demic freedom which has been occurring 
at the University of California; and the 
editorial closes by quoting Clark Kerr, a 
long, longtime personal friend and aca- 
demic associate of mine, and a colleague, 
during the war, on the War Labor Board. 
In the editorial he is quoted as follows: 

“The university” Clark Kerr observed a 
couple of years ago, “is not engaged in mak- 
ing ideas safe for students. It is engaged in 
making students safe for ideas.” It would 
be hard to contrive a better definition of a 
university’s function. We welcome the Uni- 
versity of California’s formal return to its 
own high purpose. 


The great constitutional guarantees 
we have been discussing this afternoon 
really were designed by the wise and far- 
sighted constitutional fathers in order to 
make this country safe for its citizens, so 
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that they could follow wherever the facts 
lead, and so that they could enjoy the 
precious rights of freedom, based upon 
just such abstract principles of demo- 
cratic government as those the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
other Senators have been discussing this 
afternoon, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire editorial from the 
Washington Post printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Back TO FREEDOM 

The whole country can rejoice that the 
great University of California has come home 
at last to the tradition of free inquiry which 
is the mark of a university. Its board of 
regents voted on Friday, 15-2, to rescind a 
ban which had kept Communist speakers 
off all of its campuses ever since 1951. Stu- 
dents and faculty of the university and 
President Clark Kerr have long sought re- 
moval of the ban which had left UC as the 
only major university with such a restric- 
tion on its open forum policy. There is 
something significant and symbolic in the 
step. 

The ban on Communist speakers was a 
symptom of the emotional binge commonly 
called McCarthyism on which much of the 
United States embarked in the early 1950's. 
The binge produced its own brand of de- 
lirlum tremens in the form of imaginary 
Communist hobgoblins under every bed and 
every classroom desk and its own tragic 
hangover in the form of a fear of freedom. 
There is something happily healthy in the 
resolution adopted by the California regents: 

“The regents of the University of Califor- 
nia have confidence in students of the uni- 
versity and in their judgment in properly 
evaluating any and all beliefs and ideologies 
that may be expressed in university facul- 
ties uy offcampus speakers. This is in the 
best American tradition.” 

“The university,” Clark Kerr observed a 
couple of years ago, “is not engaged in mak- 
ing ideas safe for students. It is engaged in 
making students safe for ideas.” It would 
be hard to contrive a better definition of a 
university’s function. We welcome the Uni- 
versity of California’s formal return to its 
own high purpose. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Oregon about the 
bills he has introduced. Is not one of 
them for the purpose of trying to pre- 
vent the trial of cases in the news- 
papers? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. MCGEE. Is the bill designed to 
be a deliberate assist to the Teamsters 
Union? 

Mr. MORSE. No; it has nothing to 
do with the Teamsters Union. 

Mr. McGEE. I asked the question 
only because it has been asked of me. 
I think the Recor should show that an 
important principle is at stake. 
that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Of course the 
question the Senator from Wyoming has 
asked will be asked again and again, 
because probably one of the first persons 
who would seek the protections which 
such a law would provide would be Mr. 
Hoffa. However, we are seeking the en- 
actment of legislation to protect all 
Americans, regardless of who they may 
be. Once an American is indicted for a 
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crime, he should be allowed to have his 
case tried in a courtroom, not in the 
press. 

Mr. McGEE. Does not the power of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to hold an indictment over the 
head of an accused for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time likewise unfairly endanger 
the rights of the accused? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is the position 
I take, and it is also the position which 
is taken by Professor Kurland, The 
elimination of that danger is one of the 
purposes of one of the bills I have intro- 
duced. That, too, is an impersonal pro- 
posal; it makes no difference to me who 
the Attorney General is at any time, or 
whether he is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. The guarantee to protect the rights 
of a defendant should be preserved at all 
times, regardless of what particular per- 
son may serve in the Office of Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Mr. McGEE. And one of the reasons 
for the introduction of the bill, as I un- 
derstand it, is the failure to bring up the 
indictments in the order in which they 
were filed. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. In some 
circles that procedure is called “shopping 
for trial time.“ I think it is unfair. I 
think the indictments should be taken 
up in the order in which they are filed. 
If a person has been indicted and if, 
following that indictment, he is in the 
process of preparing his defense, certain- 
ly it is unfair to him that he be required 
to defend himself in court following a 
subsequent indictment, at a time when 
he has had little opportunity to prepare 
his defense in the second case. Further- 
more, the greater the delay the greater 
the likelihood that evidence of impor- 
tance to the defendant will be lost or that 
witnesses will die or will move away. 

So we seek to insure fair procedure— 
which exists in many States—by requir- 
ing that the trials occur in the order of 
the filing of the indictments. 

Mr. McGEE. An opportunity for a 
union leader or a corporate executive to 
contend with a battery of U.S. attorneys 
is one thing; but I am thinking more of 
the average person who might be the vic- 
tim of such a shuffling of indictments. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. The trouble is 
that we rarely hear of their plight. 

Mr. McGEE. It is their protection 
that the Senator from Oregon is seeking 
to guarantee by means of these bills, is 
it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. One of the rea- 
sons why I have always been an ardent 
advocate of a public defender is that so 
many persons in our country become in- 
volved in the toils of the law, but are not 
familiar with its complexities and are 
ignorant of their rights. Many of them 
feel that they do not have enough 
money with which to defend themselves: 
Therefore, I have taken the position that 
another branch or division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is needed—not only a 
branch to prosecute, but also a branch 
to defend—and that an American citizen 
should have a right to look to his Goy- 
ernment for his defense, if he can show 
that he meets the conditions imposed by 
a public-defender law—in other words, 
that he is indigent, or that his means 
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are so small that the conduct of his de- 
fense in a complicated case would bank- 
rupt him, and subsequently would require 
that he go on public welfare—which, of 
course, would not involve any saving for 
the taxpayers—and that thus he has a 
right to have a public defender appointed 
to defend him. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his forthright answers 
to my questions. Again I commend him 
for his courage and leadership in bring- 
ing to the floor of this body his cause of 
justice and his bills for the protection 
of legal rights. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, up to now I have sought 
generally to outline the purposes of the 
proposed legislation and, in the second 
place, to place on top of the table the 
background information which led me to 
introduce these bills at this time. 

I now turn to a legal discussion of the 
substantive merits of the bills. I shall 
deal first with the bill which involves 
restrictions upon trial by press release. 

As I said earlier—but I wish to repeat 
it now, so there will be no misunder- 
standing—I am relying heavily upon the 
research and the scholarship of Profes- 
sor Kurland, who proposed the bills in 
the first instance, and also approved the 
final drafts of the bills. The bills are 
now somewhat different from their form 
when they were first submitted by Pro- 
fessor Kurland; but the objectives of the 
bills, as they are now in their final form, 
meet with his scholarly approval. 

The remarks I am about to make, un- 
der the subject The Problem” will deal 
with the so-called press release bill. I 
am talking now about the so-called press 
release bill. 

I. THE PROBLEM 

More than a dozen years ago, Simon 
H. Rifkind, who had been one of the 
distinguished judges of the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York and has since been a leading law- 
yer in that community, stated the prob- 
lem in authoritative terms. The lapse 
of time has not seen the resolution of 
the problem, only an exacerbation of it 
because of the enormous development of 
news coverage by television. Rifkind 
titled his piece in the Journal of the 
American Judicature Society—volume 34, 
page 46, 1950— When the Press Collides 
With Justice.“ This is what he had to 
say: 

There has been much talk lately of what 
is called trial by mewspaper. In recent 
months there have been a number of cases 
in the courts which have aroused widespread 
public interest, and there has been a cor- 
respondingly widespread coverage of the 
details of the cases—from the first rumors of 
charges to the final verdict of the jury. 

Although the problem has been accen- 
tuated recently, it is not a new one. I need 
not emphasize that there have been clashes 
between court and press at certain times 
long before the current controversy. There 
is a vast literature on the subject but, like 
the weather, it is something we constantly 
talk about but never do anything about. 
Now, however, that the citizens of New York 
are trying to do something about the weather, 
perhaps the citizens of our country can be 
induced to take some steps to resolve this 
conflict between court and press. 
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If one stops to inspect the collision which 
occasionally occurs between the courts and 
the press, one discovers that it is a contest, 
not between right and wrong, but between 
two rights. All contests have dramatic arts 
to which this particular contest belongs. I 
think we should find it to be that class which 
the Greeks called tragedy. It is a contest 
between hero and hero, not between hero 
and villain. In such a tragedy the end is 
always disastrous, and in those unfortunate 
cases where conflict develops between court 
and press, the result is frequently disastrous 
to justice itself. 

There are many parts of the world today 
where judicial forms are used to accomplish 
results foreign to the judicial process. They 
have a courtroom, a bench, judges and people 
called lawyers. They often have persons 
identified as witnesses. But if you read the 
record of their proceedings, you feel that a 
great institution has been subverted and 
preverted to an utterly foreign purpose. 
Naturally we feel a revulsion when we read 
of that kind of activity. It is important for 
us, therefore, to be alert to any intrusion 
into the judicial process which may impair 
the high idealism which animates it. The 
process functions successfully only as long 
as the public feels that it grinds out what 
they can accept without—to use the title of 
a recent book—a “sense of injustice.” Law 
loses its normative function the minute the 
public loses faith in the judicial process and 
feels that it is a mill that grinds out some- 
times justice sometimes injustice. Then 
order can be maintained only by the force 
of tyranny. 

Lawyers and judges make heroic efforts 
and resort to much ritual to preserve public 
confidence in the judicial system. We go to 
great lengths to make certain that our juries 
are free from prejudice. After they are im- 
paneled, the judge keeps the 
jurors, and thereby himself, that they must 
decide the case solely on the facts openly 
adduced in court and on argument openly 
heard in court. We proceed in an orderly 
manner, so that first one side and then the 
other is given the fullest opportunity to 
speak. By means of the rules of evidence, 
an impartial judge screens the information 
which is passed to the jury to make certain 
that nothing enters which can pollute the 
stream of information upon which the jury 
is to decide the rights of the litigants. An 
atmosphere of dispassionateness, of ob- 
jectivity, of serenity prevails in the court- 
room. 

That time-honored procedure, forged 
through the generations to the single end 
that issues shall be impartially determined 
on relevant evidence alone, works fairly well 
in all cases but onme—the celebrated case. 
As soon as the cause celebre comes in, the 
judges and lawyers no longer enjoy a monop- 
oly. They have a partner in the enterprise 
and that partner is the press. 

The process of erosion begins long before 
the trial. The area from which the jury 
panel is to be called is drenched with all 
kinds of information—some true, some 
false—all unchecked by the selective proc- 
esses of the law, all uncleansed of the dross 
which it is the object of the law of evidence 
to exclude. By the time the panel is called 
to the courthouse, its members have been 
living in a climate surcharged with emotion 
either favorable or unfavorable to one of the 
litigants. To exclude from the jury panel 
all who have read about the case or heard 
about it over the radio is to reduce the jury 
to the blind, the deaf and the illiterate. 
So the jury must be selected from these pre- 
charged human vessels. 

And then comes the trial itself. Recently 
my colleague, Judge McGohey, told me of a 
simple case before him involving an injured 
seaman. There was something in the papers 
in the case about the man’s origin and early 
history which was inflammatory, and which 
would have diverted the jury from its duty 
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to decide the case on the relevant facts. 
Judge McGohey told me that, as a matter 
of course, he called counsel to the bench and 
secured an agreement that that material 
should not be disclosed to the jury. The 
jury never heard about it, and decided the 
case without reference to this prejudicial 
material. 

If that were a celebrated case, what would 
have happened? Judge McGohey would have 
had the same agreement with counsel, and 
the material would have been kept from the 
eyes and ears of the jury that afternoon. 
That night the 12 men and women would 
start for home and, 50 feet from the court- 
house, they would receive a copy of their 
evening paper and there, on the front page, 
would see the excluded material. If any one 
of them was nearsighted, he would arrive 
home, turn on the radio at 7, 8, or 9 o'clock, 
and hear a commentator express his views on 
this piece of excluded evidence. 

The next morning the jurors, on their 
way to the courthouse, would open their 
morning papers and there read the column 
of a hypothetical columnist whom I shall 
call Sokolborn. In his column would appear 
the statement, conveying this thought: “I 
don't think this witness ought to be be- 
lieved. After all, he has a bad -reputation 
and is a convicted liar. But I think every 
intelligent juror should place credence in the 
other witness.” 

Or it may be that in the courtroom a ques- 
tion is asked and objection is taken. The 
judge listens to the argument and during a 
recess consults Wigmore on Evidence. Wig- 
more refers him to some cases which he 
reads. After some meditation he returns 
and renders his refiected decision: “Objec- 
tion sustained.” The answer is not given 
in the courtroom. But that night, in Mr. 
Sokolborn's column, the jurors find the ques- 
tion and they find the answer—but with a 
difference. The answer they find is not pro- 
tected by an oath and whoever supplies the 
answer does not take upon himself what we 
used to call the risk of the pains and penalties 
of perjury, Further, whoever supplies the 
information for that column does not have 
to confront the defendant as he would if he 
were a witness in the case. The informant 
is not subject to cross-examination, a process 
which has been called the greatest instru- 
ment ever invented for the discovery of truth. 
So we have unsworn testimony, uncon- 
fronted-witness-testimony, uncross-exam- 
ined testimony going to the jurors. More- 
over, it is uncontradicted testimony because 
the story in Sokolborn’s column is not re- 
ceived in evidence, and therefore the poor 
defendant or plaintiff, as the case may be, is 
not afforded the opportunity to put anyone 
on the witness stand to contradict or explain 
it . > . 

Certain correctives suggest themselves, but 
on examination are found to be unrealistic. 
Change of venue was all right in the days of 
the horse and buggy, but today, in a cele- 
brated case, the newspapers and radio 
blanket the country and most communities 
are deluged with information and opinion 
about the case. 

Some of my colleagues caution the jurors 
not to read the papers or listen to the radio 
during the trial. Not only does the warning 
usually come a little late, but if you. are 
dealing with a celebrated cause in which 
juror John Doe sees his name in the news- 
papers for the first time in his life, it is 
probably futile. To prevent that man from 
reading the papers will result in his death 
from frustration. You might just as well 
ask Katherine Hepburn not to read her press 
notices following an opening night. 

You can lock up the jury during the trial. 
But I doubt whether my colleagues believe 
they would have obtained juries in certain 
protracted cases if they had informed the 
members of the panel that they would be 
held incommunicado for a period of months. 
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Judge Rifkind’s proferred solution was 
an attempt to work out voluntary stand- 
ards for the press to adhere to and for 
a watchdog committee to secure enforce- 
ment of the standards. The lapse of 
12 years and the absence of any such 
solution speaks only too well of the vital- 
ity of that solution. 

It. THE ENGLISH SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Lord Devlin has described the govern- 
ing rule in England in his book “The 
Criminal Prosecution in England” 119-21 
(1958): 

This process, for contempt of court, is 
the weapon used by the court to restrain 
press comment before and during the trial. 
It is used in a manner which I am sure would 
startle some (newspapermen) in the United 
States. What is sometimes called trial by 
newspaper is not tolerated in any form. 
Thus in 1924 it was held that when an 
accused person was under arrest, it was a 
contempt of court for a newspaper to employ 
amateur detectives for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the facts of the alleged crime 
and to publish the results of the investiga- 
tion (R. v. Evening Standard, 40 T.L.R. 833 
(1924)). It is not only trial by newspaper 
that is condemned. Any comment on a 
matter that is sub judice and the publica- 
tion of any facts, not part of the evidence, 
that might influence a jury one way or the 
other is capable of being contempt of court, 
even though it was done innocently or by 
an error of judgment or under an honest 
mistake. I can best describe the sort of 
thing that is objected to by taking three or 
four cases that have occurred in the last 
decade. In 1949 a newspaper published an 
article describing a man who had been 
charged with murder as a vampire and say- 
ing that he had murdered other people, 
giving their names (R. v. Bolam, 93 S.J. 220 
(1940)). Evidence of other crimes is not, 
as I have said, ordinarily admissible, and no 
evidence of this sort had been given at the 
preliminary proceedings. The police had 
heard in some way of the proposed publica- 
tion and a warning by them had been dis- 
regarded. The Lord Chief Justice said that 
it was a disgrace to English journalism and 
the court was satisfied that it was done not 
as an error of judgment but as a matter of 
policy in pandering to sensationalism in 
order to increase the circulation. The edi- 
tor was sent to prison for 3 months, the 
directors of the newspapers were told that if 
it happened again they might be treated 
likewise, and the company which owned the 
newspaper was fined £10,000. 

In 1954 a newspaper reporter by an honest 
mistake attributed to one of the witnesses 
at the trial a piece of evidence which he did 
not give (R. v. Evening Standard, (1954) 1 
All Eng. Rep. 1026); it was, in fact, evidence 
which was to have been given by another 
witness, but when the prosecution tendered 
it, the Judge had rejected it as inadmissible, 
and the other witness was never called. The 
prisoner was not prejudiced, since he was 
acquitted. The newspaper was fined £1,000. 

Another case in 1957 concerned an Ameri- 
can magazine which was compiled and edited 
in the United States and imported into Eng- 
land and distributed there (R. v. Griffiths, 
(1957) 2 All Eng. Rep. 379). One of the 
issues contained objectionable paragraphs 
in relation to a pending trial, reporting 
scandalous and prejudicial gossip concerning 
the prisoner. The only persons who could 
be brought before the court were the whole- 
sale distributors in England. They said they 
were quite unaware of the prejudicial matter 
and that it was quite impossible for them 
to read all the material in the magazines 
they distributed. Nevertheless, the court 
said they must be held responsible in law. 
Since it was the first case of its sort, the 
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court imposed a nominal fine of £50 but 
indicated that similar leniency might not be 
extended in the future. 


The English cases on the subject are 
summarized and set out in the appen- 
dices to Mr. Justice Frankfurter's 
opinion in Maryland v. Baltimore Radio 
Show, Inc., 338 U.S. 912, 921 (1950). It 
does not have the later cases referred to 
by Lord Devlin but does exhaust the au- 
thorities for the period up to 1950. 

III. THE AMERICAN LAW ON THE SUBJECT 


A. The contempt power applied to 
news media. 

For all practical purposes, if not as 
a matter of doctrine, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States pre- 
clude the utilization of the contempt 
power as a means of curbing expressions 
in public information media about mat- 
ters which are sub judice. Each time 
that the Supreme Court has been called 
upon to pass on the question of the 
utilization of the contempt power to pun- 
ish for publication about a matter that 
was sub judice, it held that the utiliza- 
tion of the power violated the provisions 
of the first amendment guaranteeing 
freedom of the press—see Wood v. 
Georgia, 370 US. (1962); Craig v. 
Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947); Penne- 
kamp v. Florida, 328 US. 331 
(1946); Bridges v. California, 314 
U.S. 252 (1941). Earlier the courts did 
use the contempt power for the purpose 
of protecting the sanctity of the trial. 
See, for example, In re Independent Pub- 
lishing Co., 228 Fed. 787 (D. Mont. 
(1916), affirmed, 240 Fed. 849 (CA 9th 
1917); State v. Howell, 80 Conn. 668 
(1908) ; Herald-Republican Publishing 
Co. v. Lewis, 42 Utah 188 (1913). 
There have been no recent examples. 
And the decision of the high court of 
Maryland that the power was so severely 
circumscribed by the first amendment as 
to preclude its application was left un- 
challenged by the Supreme Court. Bal- 
timore Radio Show, Inc. v. State, 
193 Md. 300 (1949), certiorari denied, 
338 U.S. 912 (1950). 

B. New trial as the appropriate 
remedy. There is little doubt that the 
power exists in a Federal court for vitiat- 
ing a conviction returned by a jury cor- 
rupted by newspaper accounts relating 
to the trial. In Marshall v. United 
States, 360 U.S. 310 (1959), the Supreme 
Court took it upon itself to reverse two 
lower courts that had refused such re- 
lief. There, two news accounts of pre- 
vious convictions of the defendant and 
other deleterious information reached 
the jury. 

The trial judge on learning that these news 


quired if they had seen the articles. Three 
r 
both. Three others had scanned 
first article and one of those had also 

the second. Each of the seven had told 
trial judge that he would not be in- 
fluenced by the news articles, that he could 
decide the case only on the evidence of 
record, and that he felt no prejudice against 


had 
had 
the 
seen 

the 


prejudice to the petitioner, denied the mo- 
tion for mistrial. 

The trial judge has a large discretion in 
ruling on the issue of prejudice resulting 
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from the reading by jurors of news articles 
concerning the trial. Holt v. United States, 
218 U.S. 245, 251. Generalizations beyond 
that statement are not profitable, because 
each case must turn on its special facts. We 
have here the exposure of jurors to infor- 
mation of a character which the trial judge 
ruled was so prejudicial it could not be di- 
rectly offered as evidence. The prejudice to 
the defendant is almost certain to be as 
great when that evidence reaches the jury 
through the news accounts as when it is a 
part of the prosecution's evidence. It 
may indeed be greater for it is then not tem- 
pered by protective procedures. 

In the exercise of our supervisory power 
to formulate and apply proper standards for 
enforcement of the criminal law in the Fed- 
eral courts * * *, we think a new trial 
should be granted. Id, at 312-13. 


Again, in Janko v. United States, 366 
U.S. 716 (1961). 

The Court was compelled * * * to re- 
verse a conviction in which prejudicial news- 
paper intrusion has poisoned the outcome. 
Irvin v. Dowd, 366 U.S. 717, 730 (1961). 


Indeed, the Court has gone so far as 
to grant the writ of habeas corpus where 
a State convicted a defendant in an at- 
mosphere created by the newspapers that 
made it impossible for him to secure a 
fair trial. Irvin v. Dowd, supra. 

We should not forget, Mr. President, 
that that cost the American taxpayer 
a great deal of money. Every time a case 
is set aside because the appellate court— 
or, for that matter, the lower court— 
finds that the result was prejudiced by 
a newspaper which published informa- 
tion and evidence which was not admis- 
sible in court, there should be, and usu- 
ally is, a retrial. Cases are not tried for 
nothing. So there is a cost in money 
and there is a cost in justice because, 
very frequently, the result is a miscar- 
riage of justice. On a retrial a person 
might be acquitted when, in the first 
trial, without the intervention of im- 
proper evidence set forth in a news story, 
he might be convicted. In the inter- 
vening time between the first trial and 
the second trial a good many things can 
happen. An important witness may die. 
There may be a fire, and important docu- 
ments may be destroyed. All sorts of 
things may happen. So what we have 
always pressed for in American justice 
is a speedy trial, because we know that 
a speedy trial affords the best prospect 
for a fair trial and the best opportunity 
for doing justice. 

There are other recent cases in which 
judgments of convictions have been up- 
set by reason of improper interference 
with the processes of the trial by public 
news media: United States v. Accardo, 
298 F. 2d 133 (CA 7th 1962); Coppedge v. 
United States, 272 F. 2d 504 (CA DC 
1959) ; see Holmes v. United States, 284 F. 
2d 716, 718 (CA 4th 1960). But the ef- 
fectiveness of the salutary rule is 
severely limited by two devices. One is 
a reliance on the notion that the ques- 
tion should be left for resolution to the 
discretion of the trial court judge, which 
means in effect permitting tainted con- 
victions to stand. See United States v. 
Feldman, 299 F. 2d 914, 919 (CA 2d 1962) ; 
Dranow v. United States, 307 F. 2d 545 
(CA 8th 1962); United States v. Car- 
ruthers, 152 F. 2d 512 (CA 7th 1945); 
Rowley v. United States, 185 F. 2d 523 
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(CA 8th 1950). A similar result is 
brought about by the proposition that the 
burden of showing prejudice is on the de- 
fendant, a burden of extraordinary pro- 
portion when, in some cases, jurors are 
prohibited from testifying that the pub- 
licity did prejudice their conclusion. 
United States v. Crosby, 294 F. 2d 928, 
949-50 (CA 2d 1961); Cohen v. United 
States, 297 F. 2d 760, 763-64 (CA 2d 
1962) ; United States v. Vita, 294 F. 2d 524 
(CA 2d 1961); Welch v. United States, 
135 F. 2d 465 (CA DC 1943); Gicinto v. 
United States, 212 F. 2d 8 (CA 8th 1954). 

The proposed statute would make 
meaningful the standards applied by the 
court in Marshall, Janko, Accardo, and 
Coppedge, supra, by requiring the de- 
fendant to show only that the jury had 
access to evidence that would have been 
excluded from the trial because of its 
prejudicial nature; the burden would 
then shift to the prosecution to show that 
it had no adverse effect on the conduct 
of the trial. 

I think it is only fair. Not only is the 
burden upon the Government to prove 
the guilt of the defendant, but, when 
challenged, the burden should be on the 
Government to show hat the defendant 
received a fair trial. For, if the trial is 
not fair, there is automatic interference 
with the question of sustaining the bur- 
den of establishing guilt, so far as the 
Government is concerned. 

C. The contempt power applied to liti- 
gants and counsel: One reason why it is 
difficult to push the notion of contempt 
against the news media is that the 
sources of the information they publish 
are only too frequently the attorneys in- 
volved in the litigation. It is because 
such conduct would be unthinkable in 
England that it is possible for the legal 
profession to tell the publicists that they 
must behave. It is not only the attorneys 
that require restriction, however, as the 
following materials demonstrate. 

Mr. Justice Jackson in his concurring 
opinion in Shepherd v. Florida, 341 U.S. 
50, 51-52 (1951), described a not un- 
typical situation: 

But prejudicial influences outside the 
courtroom, becoming all too typical of a 
highly publicized trial, were brought to bear 
on this jury with such force that the con- 
clusion is inescapable that these defendants 
were prejudged as guilty and the trial was 
but a legal gesture to register a verdict 
already dictated by the press and the public 
opinion which it generated. 

Newspapers published as a fact, and attrib- 
uted the information to the sheriff, that 
these defendants had confessed. No one, 
including the sheriff, repudiated the story. 
Witnesses and persons called as jurors said 
they had read or heard of this statement. 
However, no confession was offered at the 
trial. The only rational explanations for its 
nonproduction in court are that the story 
was false or that the confession was obtained 
under circumstances which made it inad- 
missible or its use inexpedient. 

If the prosecutor in the courtroom had told 
the jury that the accused had confessed but 
did not offer to prove the confession, the 
court would undoubtedly have declared a 
mistrial and cited the attorney for contempt. 
If a confession had been offered in court, the 
defendant would have had the right to be 
confronted by the persons who claimed to 
have witnessed it, to cross-examine them, 
and to contradict their testimony. If the 
court had allowed an involuntary confession 
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to be placed before the jury, we would not 
hestitate to consider it a denial of due process 
of law and reverse. When such events take 
place in the courtroom, defendant’s counsel 
can meet them with evidence, arguments and 
requests for instructions, and can at least 
preserve his objections on the record. 

But neither counsel nor court can control 
the admission of evidence if unproven, and 
probably unprovable, “confessions” are put 
before the jury by newspapers and radio. 
Rights of the defendant to be confronted by 
witnesses against him and to cross-examine 
them are thereby circumvented. It is hard to 
imagine a more prejudicial influence than a 
press release by the officer of the court 
charged with defendants’ custody stating 
that they had confessed, and here just such 
a statement, unsworn to, unseen, uncross- 
examined and uncontradicted, was conveyed 
by the press to the jury. * * * Newspapers, 
in the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights, may not deprive persons of their right 
to a fair trial. These convictions, accom- 
panied by such events, do not meet any 
civilized conception of due process of law. 
That alone is sufficient, to my mind, to war- 
rant reversal. 


The opprobrious conduct of the sheriff 
in Shepherd was not an isolated event. 
Nor was the equally base conduct re- 
vealed in United States v. Milanovich, 303 
F. 2d 626 (C. A. 4th 1962): 


A second issue presented on this appeal 
relates to the conduct of the special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General of the United 
States, assigned to prosecute this case for the 
Government * * * the allegation is that the 
prosecutor volunteered information to a local 
radio station concerning Mrs. Milanovich’s 
alleged criminal record. The prosecutor hap- 
pened to be the attorney for the radio station. 
When there for consultation on other mat- 
ters, he allegedly made the statements about 
the appellant at the solicitation of the news 
broadcaster, with knowledge that they would 
be repeated over the air. His assertions that 
Mrs. Milanovich was a woman with a long 
record of arrests on charges of prostitution 
and liquor sales were broadcast at least three 
times during the week preceding the second 
trial . + 2. 

The Government makes no attempt to de- 
fend such conduct of a prosecutor. Indeed, 
it conceded that it constitutes a violation 
of the duties and responsibilities of his office. 
(Id., at 629.) 


Because the defendant did not show 
that the jurors were prejudiced by these 
broadcasts, the court sustained the con- 
viction. 

In Henslee v. United States (246 F. 2d 
190 (C. A. 5th 1957)), the court applied 
a more appropriate standard, although 
there was no showing that the publicity 
secured affected the jury deliberations or 
that the action of the prosecuting attor- 
ney was willful, as it so clearly was in 
Milanovich: 


Where, as here, unwanted publicity re- 
sulted from action taken by the t 
U.S. attorney in connection with some 
entirely apart from the proper conduct of 
the trial, however innocent he may have 
been of any willful purpose to influence the 
jury, a much higher standard prevails. As 
said by the Supreme Court in Berger v. 
United States (295 U.S. 78, 55 S. Ct. 629, 633, 
74 L. Ed. 1314): 

“The U.S. attorney is the representative 
not of an ordinary party to a controversy, 
but of a sovereignty whose obligation to 
govern impartially is as compelling as its ob- 
ligation to govern at all; and whose interest, 
therefore, in a criminal prosecution is not 
that it shall win a case, but that justice shall 
be done. As such. he is in a peculiar and 
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very definite sense the servant of the law, 
the twofold aim of which is that guilt shall 
not escape or innocence suffer.” 


That is one of the great quotations in 
American jurisprudence. Itis one of the 
great principles which law schools seek 
to drill into the heads of law students, 
many of whom will be prosecuting attor- 
neys. It is the great principle of the ob- 
ligation of a prosecutor representing the 
U.S. Government to realize, that—as the 
Court so eloquently said in this great 
quotation—as a prosecutor, he is in a 
peculiar and a very definite sense the 
servant of the law, the twofold aim of 
which is that guilt shall not escape or 
innocence suffer. 

The Court went on to say in the Berger 
case: 


Without in any way imputing an improper 
motive to the prosecuting officer here, we do 
find that in the proper conduct of the affairs 
of his office it should have been apparent that 
for him to file this motion with the inclu- 
sion of the self-serving and irrelevant state- 
ments of offenses and crimes not compre- 
hended in the indictment for which Henslee 
was on trial might well produce the highly 
unfortunate publicity that actually resulted. 
His failure to apprehend the natural result 
of his act is as damaging to the cause of jus- 
tice as if he had failed in his duty to act 
with a scrupulous regard for fairness (id. 
at 193). 


The proposed legislation seeks to in- 
corporate the standards suggested by the 
fifth circuit in the Henslee case. That 
the courts cannot be relied upon to de- 
mand this high but necessary standard of 
conduct from prosecutors is revealed by 
the decision in Stroble v. California (343 
U.S. 181 (1952)): 


We turn now to petitioner's contention 
that the newspaper accounts of his arrest and 
confession were so inflammatory as to make 
a fair trial in the Los Angeles area impos- 
sible—even though a period of 6 weeks inter- 
vened between the day of his arrest and con- 
fession and the beginning of the trial. Here 
we are not faced with any questions as to the 
permissible scope of newspaper comment re- 
garding pending litigation * * *; but with 
the question whether newspaper accounts 
aroused such prejudice in the community 
that petitioner's trial was fatally infected 
with an absence of that fundamental fair- 
ness essential to the very concept of jus- 
ee. 

The search for and apprehension of peti- 
tioner was attended by much newspaper pub- 
licity. Between the time of the murder and 
the time of petitioner’s arrest, the newspa- 
pers of general circulation in the Los Angeles 
area featured in banner headlines the man- 
hunt which the police were conducting for 
petitioner. On the day of petitioner’s arrest 
these newspapers printed extensive excerpts 
from his confession in the district attorney's 
office, the details of the confession having 
been released to the press by the district at- 
torney at periodic intervals while petitioner 
was giving the confession. * * * 

While we may deprecate the action of the 
district attorney in releasing to the press, 
on the day of petitioner’s arrest, certain de- 
tails of the confession which petitioner 
made petitioner can show no prejudice. (Id. 
at 192-193.) 


The habit of prosecuting attorneys 
trying their cases in the press is so deep 
that the district attorney of New York 
County felt it appropriate to explain why 
he did not disclose statements made by 
accused persons or make comments 
thereon for the benefit of the press. Mr. 
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Hogan, in a letter to the New York Law 
Journal, April 22, 1954, wrote: 

The sole purpose is to protect the right of 
a defendant to a fair trial by not disclosing 
before trial, that he may have incriminated 
himself * * +, It seems undeniable that 
widely disseminated information that a de- 
fendant has “confessed” has the effect of con- 
vincing the general public that he is unques- 
tionably guilty and that any trial will be a 
mere formality. To obtain an impartial jury 
under such circumstances, therefore, may be 
a most difficult task. In its practical effect, 
such publication tends to destroy the pre- 
sumption that an accused is innocent until 
he is proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 


Certainly the issuance of press re- 
leases by prosecuting attorneys is a vio- 
lation of canon 20 of the code of ethics 
of the American Bar Association: 

Newspaper publications by a lawyer as to 
pending or anticipated litigation may inter- 
fere with a fair trial in the courts and other- 
wise prejudice the due administration of 
justice. Generally they are to be condemned. 
If the extreme circumstances of a particular 
case justify a statement to the public, it is 
unprofessional to make it anonymously. An 
ex parte reference to the facts should not go 
beyond quotation from the records and 
papers on file in the court; but even in ex- 
treme cases it is better to avoid ex parte 
statement. 


But there are no teeth in the codes of 
ethics that bar associations so readily 
adopt but even more readily ignore. The 
bar has had ample opportunity to police 
itself. It has thus far refused to do so. 

The problem is a serious one; no 
voluntary solutions have been proffered; 
no adequate sanctions have yet been de- 
veloped by the courts. The appropriate 
action by the legislature seems evident 
and that takes the form of the legisla- 
tion I have proposed in the first bill. 

I turn now to a discussion of the sec- 
ond bill. First, a brief summary of its 


purposes. e, 

This bill would provide that— 

First. An indictment or complaint shall 
be dismissed, even where the statute of 
limitation has not run, if there has been 
unnecessary delay in making the pre- 
sentment or filing the information; 

Second. Where the Department of Jus- 
tice files a dismissal of an indictment, 
except where the defendant consents, it 
shall serve as a bar to subsequent prose- 
cution; 

Third. Where more than one indict- 
ment is involved, the person shall be 
brought to trial on the indictments in 
the order in which they were returned. 
When a case goes to trial on an indict- 
ment, the court in which earlier indict- 
ments are pending against the same 
defendant shall dismiss the earlier in- 
dictments with the effect of a judgment 
of not guilty; 

Fourth. The defendant shall be tried 
on an indictment, no later than 9 months 
after the indictment was filed, except 
that the court may extend the time on 
a showing of good cause; and 

Fifth. A defendant who has been 
found guilty shall be sentenced no later 
than 60 days after judgment. 

It is alleged by counsel for the Team- 
sters that none of Hoffa’s difficulties 
have been characterized by untold de- 
lays, of a harassing nature. The Tampa 
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case has been going on for an extended 
period, with the result that four wit- 
nesses and a codefendant in that case 
are now deceased. 

This bill would seek to effectuate the 
defendant’s right under the sixth 
amendment to a speedy trial. 

Prosecuting authorities of the United 
States have frequently abused the rights 
of a defendant to a speedy trial, although 
that right is purportedly guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The States have, by experience, demon- 
strated that this right, if it is to be 
meaningful, must be enforced by legis- 
lative as well as judicial action. The 
proposed legislation benefits from the 
examples set by the States in this area 
and is the more necessary because the 
Federal courts have been less diligent 
than those of the States in enforcing 
this right. 

A very able statement was made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
earlier this afternoon on this very point. 
He indicated that in the State of Geor- 
gia there does exist the principle under 
State law of the second bill I am intro- 
ducing today. His statement, I consider 
to be of great aid to me in my presenta- 
tion of my argument this afternoon; I 
shall show momentarily, however, as I 
discuss the situation in other States, that 
Senator after Senator could make a par- 
allel statement to the one which the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
made earlier this afternoon. 

The principle and the procedure that 
I am urging be adopted by the passage 
of my bill would make applicable to Fed- 
eral prosecutions procedures which exist 
in a very large number of States. 

I turn now to an analysis of the bill 
from the standpoint of what I consider 
to be a sound body of law and to the 
legal authority which supports it. 

I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION AND THE 
PROBLEM 

Clause 40 of the Magna Carta pro- 
vides: To none will we sell, to none deny 
or delay right of justice.” The sixth 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution pro- 
vides: “In all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial.” And yet, as recently 
as 1957, our English brethren were able 
to point the finger of scorn at us because 
of our failure to make meaningful the 
content of these fundamental docu- 
ments. 


It is axiomatic— 


Said the Law Quarterly Review, Eng- 
land’s foremost law journal— 
that justice delayed is justice denied, but 
little has been done in recent years to deal 
with scandalous delays in many criminal 
prosecutions in the United States. (73 L. a. 
Rev. 13 (1957)). 


Nor was that review relying on any 
lesser authority than the opinion of a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
opinion in Ward v. United States, 76 S. 
Ct. 1063, 1 L. Ed. 2d 25, 28: 

Nothing has disturbed me more during 
my years on the Court than the timespan, 
in so many cases that come here, between 
the date of an indictment and the final ap- 
pellate disposition of a conviction. Such un- 
toward delays seem to me inimical to the fair 
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and effective administraton of the criminal 
law. * * * do not mean to imply criticism 
of any person judge or court for what is a 
good illustration of the general leaden-foot- 
edness of criminal prosecutions. The fault 
lies with the habit of acquiescence in what 
I deem to be a reprehensible system. 


It was the scandalous delays of such a 
reprehensible system that the sixth 
amendment was intended to avoid, but 
in fact this provision of the Bill of Rights 
has never been adequately effectuated by 
the national courts or the National 
Legislature. 


Il. FEDERAL JUDICIAL PRECEDENTS 


There are many gratuitous statements 
strewn through Federal judicial opinions 
about the possible invocation of the 
“right to a speedy trial“ provision of the 
sixth amendment. Thus, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren stated, in Smith v. United 
States, 360 U.S. 1,10 (1959): 


Moreover, if, contrary to sound judicial ad- 
ministration in our Federal system, arrest 
and incarceration are followed by inordinate 
delay prior to indictment, a defendant may, 
under appropriate circumstances, invoke the 
protection of the sixth amendment. 


Even in dictum, the right to speedy 
trial becomes equated with a right to 
avoid “inordinate delay” and then only 
under the amorphous “appropriate cir- 
cumstances.” In Pollard v. United 
States, 352 U.S. 354, 364 (1957), the Chief 
Justice, this time in dissent, noted: 

Our law, based upon centuries of tragic 
human experience, requires that before a 
man can be sent to the penitentiary, he is 
entitled to a speedy trial. * * * These are 
not mere ceremonials to be neglected at will 
in the interests of a crowded calendar or 
other expediencies. They are basic rights. 
They bulk large in the totality of procedural 
a guaranteed to a person accused of 
crime. 


The fact of the matter is that despite 
the constitutional provisions, for a long 
period of our history, there would appear 
to have been a conflict over the question 
of power in the Federal courts to use the 
only sanction that is meaningful to pre- 
clude abuse of the defendant’s right to a 
speedy trial: dismissal of the charge. As 
the court said in the leading case of 
Frankel v. Woodrough, 7 F. 2d 796, 798 
(C.A. 8th 1925): 

The constitutions of most of the States 
have provisions similar to the sixth amend- 
ment and many of the States have statutory 
definitions of the time or number of court 
terms within which criminal accusations 
must be tried. Such statutes provide usually 
for the discharge of accused unless the trial 
is within the limits so defined. The United 
States has no such statutory provisions and 
we think an accused would not be entitled 
to a discharge even though he were denied 
a speedy trial within the meaning of the 
Constitution. His right and only remedy 
would be to apply to the proper appellate 
court for a writ of mandamus to compel 
trial. 


There were contrary indications of the 
existence of the power of discharge. For 
example, in Ex parte Aliman, 34 F. Supp. 
106, 108 (S.D. Calif. 1940) , the court said: 


It is not questioned that the court, in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction, has the inherent 
power to order a dismissal for failure to 
prosecute. * * * We can conceive the an- 
archy which would result if the power to 
terminate a criminal proceeding for want of 
prosecution did not exist. Defendants might 
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have prosecutions hang over their heads, like 
the sword of Damocles, for years, without an 
effort being made to bring them to trial. 
And yet, if the prosecutor should refuse to 
try them, and the court acquiesce, they 
would be at his mercy. The constitutional 
guarantee of speedy trial * * * would be 
brought to nought, if, when the court set a 
cause for trial and the prosecutor was not 
prepared to proceed, the court were power- 
less to dismiss it for failure to proceed dili- 
gently. 


The purpose of the bill is to set such 
time limits as are set in various State 
statutes, to make them applicable to 
Federal prosecutions; and further to 
provide that if the Federal prosecutors 
did not comply with such time limits, 
the cases would be automatically dis- 
missed. 

It is true that in 1944, the “Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure,” rule 48, 
made explicit the power of the district 
court to dismiss for want of prosecution. 
And there have been a few instances 
where this discretion has been exercised 
in favor of the defendant. See, for ex- 
ample, United States v. McWilliams, 163 
F. 2d 695 (C.A. D.C. 1947); Petition of 
Provoo, 17 F.R.D. 183 D. Md. 1955), aff’d 
350 U.S. 857 (1955). The fact is, how- 
ever, that the discretionary power in the 
courts is obviously inadequate as a read- 
ing of the annotations to rule 48(d) 
readily makes apparent. Two examples 
demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the 
rule. In United States v. Van Allen, 
288 F. 2d 825 (C.A. 2d, 1961), dismissal 
was denied under the rule although the 
indictment was not filed until the very 
end of the period of limitations and then 
6 years elapsed without the case being 
brought to trial. In Harlow v. United 
States, 301 F. 2d 316 (C.A. 5th, 1962), the 
indictment was not filed until 4 years 
after the alleged criminal act occurred 
and 2 years later the case still had not 
been brought to trial. A Federal court 
dismissed the case where there was a 
delay of 8 years after the indictment was 
returned. United States v. Dillon, 183 
F. Supp. 541 (S. D. N. X. 1960). But where 
the delay was only 7 years, all that the 
court was prepared to do was to set the 
case for immediate trial. United States v. 
Research Foundations, Inc., 155 F. Supp. 
650 (S.D.N.Y. 1957). Certainly the Fed- 
eral courts have thus given a strange 
meaning to the constitutional require- 
ment of a speedy trial. Certainly the 
Federal courts have not given effect to 
the meaning of the constitutional pro- 
vision so cogently stated in 1 Cooley, 
Constitutional Limitations, 645, eighth 
edition, 1927: 

In this country, where officers are specially 
appointed or elected to represent the people 
in these prosecutions, their position gives 
them an immense power for oppression; and 
it is to be feared they do not always suffi- 
ciently appreciate the responsibility, and 
wield the power with due regard to the legal 
rights and privileges of the accused. When 
@ person charged with crime is willing to 
proceed at once to trial, no delay on the part 
of the prosecution is reasonable, except only 
that which is necessary for proper prepara- 
tion and to secure the attendance of wit- 
nesses. 

Ill. STATE PROTECTIONS OF THE RIGHT TO A 
SPEEDY TRIAL 

The States, by constitutional provi- 

sion, by judicial decision, and by legis- 
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lative action have generally been far 
more cognizant of the obligations of the 
State to its citizens to afford them a 
speedy trial. From the outset, the State 
courts have followed the construction 
offered by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in 1827 in Commonwealth v. Sher- 
iff & Gaoler of Allegheny County, 16 
Serg. & R. 304: 


I think it was intended to provide against 
the abuse of a protracted trial, to provide not 
only against the malice of the prosecutor, 
but against his negligence, against all his 
delays, whether with cause or without cause, 
against every possible act, or want of action, 
of the prosecutor; but not to shield a pris- 
soner in any case from the consequences of 
any delay made necessary by the law itself. 


But the States were not satisfied to 
leave a discretionary power in the hands 
of.the judiciary; they generally provided 
by statute that unless the defendant 
were tried within a specified period after 
indictment he was to be discharged. A 
few examples, chosen at random, reveal 
the approach of the majority of State 
jurisdictions. 

A. KANSAS 


In Kansas, section 10 of the State 
constitution requires “a speedy public 
trial,” words not dissimilar to those of 
the National Constitution. The judi- 
cial construction of the provision has 
been made clear: 


This is not the grant of a mere privilege; 
it is the grant to an accused person of a 
right, of which he cannot be deprived by the 
laches of public officers. (In re Trull, 133 
Kan. 165; State v. Brockelman, 173 Kan. 
469.) Its provisions are a directive to prose- 
cuting officers to act, and not to delay, the 
prosecution of persons charged with criminal 
offenses, (In re Trull, 183 Kan. 165, 169.) 
The whole responsibility of seeing to it that 
the accused is given a speedy trial therefore 
rests upon the prosecution and not the ac- 
cused. (In re Trull, 133 Kan. 165, 168; State 
v. Hess, 180 Kan, 472, 474 (1956).) 


The legislative implementation of the 
constitutional provision has really effec- 
tuated the policy thus stated. General 
Statutes 62-1431 and 62-1432 provide 
respectively that a defendant who re- 
mains in prison must be tried before 
the end of the second term of court fol- 
lowing information or indictment; a de- 
fendant who has been bailed must be 
tried before the expiration of the third 
term. 


These statutes supplement the Bill of 
Rights and render it effective (In re Trull, 
133 Kan. 165, 167) by prescribing a definite 
and uniform rule for the government of 
courts. (In re McMicken, 39 Kan. 406, 408.) 
They constitute a legislative definition of 
what is, under the circumstances named, 
a reasonable, and proper delay in bringing 
the accused to trial. (In re Trull, 133 Kan. 
165, 167.) Their purpose is to carry into 
effect the constitutional guaranty of a speedy 
trial. (State v. Campbell, 73 Kan. 688, 
695.) * * An accused need not insist 
upon, nor even ask for a speedy trial, nor 
need he protest against or object to the de- 
lay. Failure to object to continuance is not 
equivalent either to an application for such 
continuance nor to a consent to the State's 
request for a continuance. (Nicolay v. Kill, 
161 Kan, 667, 671; State v. Dewey, 73 Kan. 
739, 741.) All that a defendant needs to 
do to retain the protection of the constitu- 
tional guaranty is to refrain from any af- 
firmative act, application, or agreement, the 
necessary and discrete effect of which will be 
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to delay the trial. State v. Hess, 180 Kan. 
472, 474-75 (1956). 


B, COLORADO 


The situation in Colorado is similarly 
reflected in Hicks v. People, 364 P, 2d 
877 (Colo. 1961). There defendant’s 
counsel relied on the legislative supple- 
mentation to the State constitutional 
guarantee in Colorado Revised Statutes, 
1953, 39-7-12: 


If any person shall be committed for any 
criminal or supposed criminal matter, and 
not admitted to bail, and shall not be tried 
on or before the expiration of the second 
term of the court having jurisdiction of the 
offense, the prisoner shall be set at liberty 
by the court, unless the delay shall have been 
on the application of the prisoner. If such 
court at the second term shall be satisfied 
that due exertions haye been made to pro- 
cure the evidence for and on behalf of the 
people, and that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that such evidence may be pro- 
cured at the third term, they shall have the 
power to continue such case until the third 
term. 


Defendant also relied on section 16 of 
the Colorado constitution which guar- 
anteed a speedy public trial. The attor- 
ney general sought to excuse the delay, 
inter alia, on the ground that the de- 
fendant was on bail and the statute 
therefore not applicable and on the 
ground that the defendant had never 
demanded a trial and so had waived the 
right to a speedy trial. 


With reference to point 1 above, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the statute relied on * * + 
cannot be effective to place any limitation 
upon the constitutional right of an accused 
person to have a speedy public trial. In the 
instant case the trial was had, over defend- 
ant’s objection, in the fourth term of court 
following the assumption of jurisdiction and 
after a delay of 14 months. We think the 
following language of this court in In re 
Miller, 66 Colo. 261, 180 P. 749, 750, is ap- 
plicable: “The fact that he was at large under 
bond manifestiy, does not divest him of the 
right to that speedy trial which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and regardless of the 
statute he is in any event clearly within sec- 
tion 16, article 2 of the Constitution, and 
under the facts disclosed entitled to the re- 
lief prayed.” * * * The defendant is not un- 
der a duty to demand trial within any specific 
time before he can claim the protection of 
a mandatory provision of the Constitution 
which says that he “shall have the right to 
a speedy public trial.“ 364 P. 2d at 879-880. 


C. OKLAHOMA 


In re Gregory, 309 P. 2d 1083 (Okla. Cr. 
1957), affords a third typical example of 
State judicial and statutory, as well as 
constitutional, provisions for the effectu- 
ation of the right to a speedy trial. 


On the issue of the defendant's right to 
dismissal of the charges for failure to afford 
him a speedy prosecution, this court has ex- 
pressed itself in numerous cases. In Hem- 
bree v. Howell, 90 Okla. Cr. 371, 214 P. 2d 458, 
460, we quoted from Brummitt v. Higgins, 80 
Okla. Cr. 183, 157 P. 2d 922, as follows: “The 
bill of rights of the Oklahoma constitution 
provides: ‘Right and justice shall be admin- 
istered without sale, denial, delay, or preju- 
dice,’ article 2, section 6; and further ‘in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall have 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the county in which the 
crime shall have been committed.’ Article 2, 
section 20.” 


Title 22 O.S. 1941 section 812, provides: 


If a defendant, prosecuted for a public 
offense, whose trial has not been postponed 
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upon his application, is not brought to trial 
at the next term of court in which the in- 
dictment or information is triable after it is 
filed, the court must order the prosecution to 
be dismissed unless good cause to the con- 
trary be shown. 309 P, 2d at 1085. 


The Court of Criminal Appeals then 
proceeded to rule that the absence of 
funds to provide for criminal trials at 
the next term of court was not an ade- 
quate excuse, nor was the failure of the 
defendant to demand a trial. The 
court’s peroration, if a bit long is none- 
theless worthy of repetition: 

The fact that this accused may have been 
charged with the commission of several 
heinous crimes by no means diminishes the 
gravity of the denial of his right to a speedy 
trial, in view of the fact that regardless of 
the charges pending against him, he too is 
presumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 
While right to a speedy trial by jury is essen- 
tially a benefit for the innocent, no govern- 
mental power may prejudge the accused and 
deny the right. It must, as it has always 
been under constitutional government, be 
open to all alike, the guilty as well as the 
innocent. The right to speedy trial being 
one of the imperative obligations of govern- 
ment in this country, it is one that must be 
met. It cannot be lightly regarded or en- 
tirely evaded because of inconvenience or 
lack of funds. It is the intention of this 
court to maintain the rights of every citizen, 
regardless of the fact that sometimes it 
seems the law moves with leaden feet. 

It has been rightfully said, the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. On many occa- 
sions since this case was published at the 
time of the hearing, we have been asked 
“How could such delay prevail in this coun- 
try in the face of the constitutional provi- 
sion for speedy trial?“ The answer is, the 
remonstrative voice of an accused oftentimes. 
cannot be heard from behind prison walls. 
The people, being uninformed of his plight, 
have no cause to be disturbed. Hence, the 
accused, as a prisoner, must depend upon 
the judiciary and especially the local judge 
under whose jurisdiction he first feels the 
force of law. If the judge, under whose 
jurisdiction he falls, lacks interest, is lethar- 
gic toward his responsibilities, or is derelict 
to duty, “Lo freedom weeps, wrong rules the 
land, and waiting justice sleeps.” There is 
no higher duty of the judiciary than to rise 
in preservation of the rights of those who 
unfortunately become enmeshed with the 
law, and whose rights are either being ig- 
nored or trampled underfoot. The judge, un- 
der his oath, is bound to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the State 
of Oklahoma, as well as the statutory rights 
of the people, the guilty as well as the inno- 
cent, the ignorant as well as the educated, 
the poor as well as the rich. Judges have no 
other choice under the law. They should 
seek no other course. The trial judge con- 
trols the setting of cases on the dockets. In 
fact, in so doing he is the primary bulwark 
between the accused and despotic delays. It 
should not require 16 months for judicial in- 
tervention on the local level into a situation 
as herein involved. For, the judge on that 
level is the watchman to whom those silent 
sentinels of constitutional safeguards repeti- 
tlously cry out, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” Our Founding Fathers, steeped in 
historical examples of abuse of power, were 
unwilling to rest the safeguards of the Bill 
of Rights alone to the uncertainties of judi- 
cial fervor which sometimes falters or may 
fail in the protection of sacred rights. In- 
stead they insisted that these rights be 
spelled out in black and white in the Bill 
of Rights, U.S. Constitution sixth amend- 
ment, and in article 2, sections 6 and 20, 
Oklahoma constitution, which do not re- 
quire a lawyer to interpret. Then, to make 
doubly sure, Oklahoma’s founders by leg- 
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islative action spelled out definitive limita- 
tions in 22 O.S.A. section 812 to the right to a 
speedy trial, apparently to relieve it of elas- 
ticity and prevent relaxation of its true 
meaning through judicial interpretation. All 
this they did in order that the right to speedy 
trial might not be frittered away and the 
citizen made a pawn of dictatorial govern- 
ment and a slave of despotic police action. 
Through sacrifice and bloodshed, the pre- 
cious Bill of Rights was won. Jealously, 
these rights have been guarded through the 
years. To their perpetuation both judges 
and the laity should assert themselves with 
increased devotion for therein lies the se- 
curity of freemen in America; men who are 
masters of the State and not slaves of des- 
potic power (309 P. 2d 1087-88). 


D. NEW YORK 


New York provides a fourth example 
in the opinion by Chief Judge Desmond 
in People v. Wilson, 8 N.Y. 2d 391 (1960). 
New York does not have a constitutional 
provision commanding speedy trials in 
criminal cases. Its statutes made for 
some ambiguity, not about the right to 
a dismissal for failure of prompt prosecu- 
tion but rather as to the right to reindict 
after the original dismissal. It was this 
issue that the court of appeals resolved 
in favor of the fundamental right to 
re trial. The court, in Wilson, 
said: 


Section 8 of our Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure and section 12 of the Civil Rights Law 
list a speedy and public trial as one of the 
rights of a defendant in a criminal trial. 
This affirmation as our Prosser opinion [Peo- 
ple v. Prosser, 309 N.Y. 353] points out, is 
no less a guarantee because not written into 
our State constitution. The method of en- 
forcement of the right is described in section 
668 of the Code of Criminal Procedure under 
which this defendant won his dismissal, and 
which directs a dismissal on defendant’s 
motion if the defendant be not brought to 
trial at the next term of the court in which 
the indictment is triable and no good cause 
is shown for the delay. This defendant 
moved for and was entitled to dismissal 21 
months after indictment and won a dismis- 
sal more than a year after the making of 
the motion, only to be reindicted and 
brought to trial and to a guilty plea four 
and a half years after the original indict- 
ment had been found. Justification for this 
incongruous result is discovered in two 
statutes: section 673 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, which asserts that an order for 
dismissal is not a bar to another prosecu- 
tion if the offense charged be a felony, and 
section 142 of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, which sets a 5-year limit for commenc- 
ing the prosecution of felonies. 

These statutes cannot reasonably be rec- 
onciled—or, at least, they cannot all be 
literally applied in cases like this. If we 
read section 673 as complete and automatic 
permission for reinstatement of a felony 
indictment after a section 668 dismissal, we 
produce a result that cannot be squared with 
the guarantee of a speedy trial as found in 
the other statutes, Everyone now agrees 
that the right to a prompt trial is a funda- 
mental one. The State of New York does 
not present a fundamental right with one 
hand, and take it away with the other. As 
Judge Fuld wrote in People y. Prosser (309 
N.Y. 353, 356, supra): “The speedy trial 
guarantee, preventing undue delay between 
the time of indictment and trial, serves a 
threefold purpose. It protects the accused, 
if held in jail to await trial, against pro- 
longed imprisonment; it relieves him of the 
anxiety and public suspicion attendant upon 
an untried accusation of crime; and, finally, 
like statutes of limitation, it prevents him 
from being ‘exposed to the hazard of a trial, 
after so great a lapse of time’ that ‘the means 
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of proving his innocence may not be within 
his reach’—as, for instance, by the loss of 
witnesses or the dulling of memory.” The 
delay in the present case was almost as long 
as that in Prosser’s but, since the second 
indictment against this defendant was not 
less than 5 years after the crime, the long 
delay was held to be without sanction or 
remedy. Whatever may be the result under 
other combinations of facts, we should hold 
that this defendant did not get the “speedy 
trial” guaranteed him. 8 N.Y. 2d at 395-96. 


These four examples purport to be 
nothing more than that. Over 40 
States of this Union have constitutional 
and statutory protections for the right 
to a speedy trial that far exceed those 
that are now available to a defendant in 
a Federal court. The insistence of the 
legislature on the enforcement of this 
right has been the primary means by 
which the rights of the accused are pro- 
tected in this area. Along with the legis- 
latures of a small minority of States, the 
legislature of the United States has been 
laggard on this score. There is no rea- 
son why it should remain so. 

Mr. President, there are such statutes 
in New York. But the courts of New 
York talk about a fundamental right, 
under our American system of justice, to 
a speedy trial. The withholding of a 
speedy trial with such delays as those 
upon which the courts have commented, 
and which are involved in the decisions 
I have cited and from which I have 
quoted in my manuscript, constitute a 
denial of justice, justifying the courts in 
ordering a dismissal of further prosecu- 
tion or the setting aside of convictions 
already obtained. 

All I am seeking to do in the bill is to 
give to American citizens, when being 
prosecuted by Federal prosecutors, the 
same precious guarantee that they have 
as American citizens in the States when 
being prosecuted by State prosecutors. 
Such a provision is long overdue. As I 
said earlier today, the fact that the ques- 
tion arises at a time when there is a cause 
célèbre, which was discussed by one of 
the authorities I cited, should not in any 
way influence us in the Senate to delay 
any longer seeing to it that this correc- 
tion in Federal criminal justice feature is 
adopted. It should have been done years 
ago. We ought to do it now. 

Before the Senator from South Caro- 
lina leaves the Chamber, I desire to say 
to him that I could not have had a 
greater encouragement paid me than to 
have the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, to 
which committee bills of the type pro- 
posed are usually referred, not only tell 
me that he was in favor of the objective 
that I seek in connection with the bills, 
but ask to be a cosponsor of them. I 
do not know how a man could express 
his convictions and beliefs better than 
that. As I did in his absence earlier 
today, I thank him in his presence for 
his statesmanship in connection with 
this subject. I do not think that we 
ought to let this void in our code of 
criminal procedure go any longer. We 
ought to plug the void by the passage of 
these bills, so that the benefit of these 
guarantees can be made available to all 
defendants—I do not care what their 
names are—to Communists, to anar- 
chists, to Socialists, to murderers, to 
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rapists, to prostitutes—all of whom may 
be charged with crime, guilty or inno- 
cent, for, as I tried to point out earlier 
today, I shall not be deterred by names 
of individuals to whom the bills might 
be applied. We are dealing with an ab- 
stract principle of justice. Congress has 
been derelict for decades in this matter, 
but not the legislatures of what I under- 
stand are nearly 40 or more States that 
have put into State statutes the abstract 
principle of guarantee of a fair trial, for 
which the Senator from Oregon and his 
cosponsors are pleading this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. I, too, believe that 
anyone who is indicted or accused is 
and should be considered innocent until 
he is proven guilty. For that reason 
such persons ought to have certain rights 
and privileges. It makes no difference 
who they are. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator in his way of looking at the 
laws of our land. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss this 
subject under the fourth heading. 

IV. THE MANY FACES OF THE PROBLEM OF DELAY 
OF PROSECUTIONS 

Unnecessary and unreasonable, and 
really unconstitutional, delay in the 
prosecution of criminal cases in the Fed- 
eral courts is to be found at almost every 
stage of the process of criminal adjudi- 
cation. 

A. DELAY IN BRINGING CHARGES 


First, there are the many instances in 
which the Government, aware of an al- 
leged violation of the law, fails to bring 
charges against the accused not because 
it does not intend to make the accusation 
but because it prefers to hold the threat 
of prosecution over the head of the al- 
leged wrongdoer. The problem is spelled 
out in some detail in a very able note 
in 5 Stanford Law Review 95 (1952). 
This problem is probably the least ame- 
nable to legislative resolution. It can be 
handled by a courageous judiciary by in- 
voking the doctrine of laches to prevent 
a stale prosecution brought within the 
period of limitations set by statute. The 
power would seem to have been granted 
by rule 48(b) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, which provides: 

If there is unnecessary delay in presenting 
the charge to a grand jury or in filing an 
information against a defendant who has 
been held to answer in a district court * * * 
the court may dismiss the indictment, infor- 
mation or complaint. 


Despite this clear language, however, 
the courts have held that “delay from 
the time of the commission of the offense 
to the commencement of the criminal 
proceedings is controlled by the statute 
of limitations.” Hoopengarner v. 
United States, 270 F. 2d 465 (C. A. 6th 
1959); Harlow v. United States, 301 F. 
2d 361 (C. A. 5th 1962). 

The proposed statutory provisions 
would make clear that the court may 
dismiss for unnecessary delay in seeking 
an indictment or filing an information 
or complaint, even where the period of 
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limitations has not yet run. If this 
proves ineffective, it may be necessary to 
reexamine the various applicable periods 
of limitations to limit the possibilities 
of abuse of the kind just noted. 

B. DELAYS RESULTING FROM NOLLE PROSEQUI 


One of the methods used, or abused, by 
prosecuting officials to secure delay is the 
voluntary dismissal of an indictment 
or information by the Government, 
which then later secures or files an in- 
dictment or information alleging the 
same charges. This power of repetitive 
accusation results from the fact that 
a nolle prosequi is not treated as a dis- 
missal on the merits and is, therefore, 
not a bar to further prosecution. See, 
for example, United States v. Fox, 130 F. 
2d 56 (C. A. 3d 1942), cert. den., 317 U.S. 
666. Until 1948, the Federal prosecutor 
would appear to have had absolute dis- 
cretion to secure a voluntary dismissal. 
See Confiscation cases, 7 Wall. 454, 457 
(1869). The fact that the defendant 
has been put to considerable trouble and 
expense preparing the defense and is 
stranded without exoneration by the vol- 
untary dismissal is no barrier to its entry 
by the court. See, for example, United 
States v. New York Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., 54 F. Supp. 257 (N.D. Tex. 
1944). 

The 1948 promulgation of the Federal 
rules took a partial step toward limiting 
the discretion of the prosecutor. It pro- 
vides that— 

The Attorney General or the U.S. attorney 
may by leave of court file a dismissal of an 
indictment, information or complaint and 
the prosecution shall thereupon terminate. 
Such a dismissal may not be filed during the 
trial without consent of the defendant. 


This is only a limited inroad on the 
abuse of power that is possible. The 
readiness of the courts to indulge the 
prosecutor by a dismissal without preju- 
dice is apparent. See, for example, 
Nesbitt v. United States, 249 F. 2d 17 
(C.A. 6th 1957). Correction of the evil 
can be effected by making the dismissal 
a bar to a later prosecution. 

The proposed amendment to the ju- 
dicial code would accomplish this end. 
C. MULTIPLE INDICTMENTS 

A third means of keeping a sword 
hanging over the head of an accused that 
is used by the Government is the filing 
of multiple indictments in different dis- 
tricts charging the same or related 
crimes or even unrelated crimes, with 
freedom in the prosecution to decide 
which indictment it will move on and at 
what time. The defendant is put to the 
necessity for preparing multiple defenses 
without knowing which case will be tried 
first or which will be tried at all. 

Let us take a look at how the Govern- 
ment operates in the preparation of such 
cases. We should not forget that in my 
hypothetical there is only one defendant, 
but the Department of Justice has many 
lawyers. So they get the multiple in- 
dictment and say to the first group of 
lawyers, “You get ready and prepare this 
case.“ To the next group of lawyers 
they say, “You get ready and prepare 
this case.” And to another group of 
lawyers they say, “You get ready and 
prepare the third case.” But the de- 
fendant must get ready on all three. 
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Under the existing procedures he does 
not have the slightest idea when the 
sword will fall. 

What I seek to do by the bill is to 
provide that the indictments shall be 
taken in order, and that the defendant 
shall be allowed to prepare his defense 
on the first indictment; and that that 
indictment shall be tried before any 
other indictment is tried. And, if the 
Government wanted to dismiss the in- 
dictment, that would be all right, but 
that would dismiss the charge, unless 
the defendant joined in the motion to 
dismiss. The defendant is entitled, as 
we all know, to a reasonable time to pro- 
ceed to prepare for the second batch 
of Government attorneys who have been 
working on the second indictment. And 
there would follow the same procedure. 

What is unfair about that? 

Earlier this afternoon I said that, 
after all, when one stops to analyze our 
system of American justice, he finds that 
it is based upon the foundations of fair- 
play which we learn as little children the 
first time we walk on the playground. 
It explains in no small measure why, as a 
people, we are so just. 

We cannot reconcile the multiple in- 
dictment system with fair play. The de- 
fendant is kept in doubt as to what in- 
dictment will be tried first; or whether 
there will be a telephone call to the 
judge by the prosecuting attorney to get 
the indictment dismissed, without any 
conference with the defendant, only to 
have the defendant, 6 months later, 
reindicted on the same charge. That 
cannot be reconciled with fairplay. 

The Senator from Oregon is introduc- 
ing a fairplay bill. He is introducing 
a bill which is reconcilable to the rules 
of the American playground. He is in- 
troducing a bill which any fairminded 
person will say is fairplay. He is say- 
ing to the Department of Justice, 
Make up your minds, boys, what case 
you will try first under what indictment, 
and bring that indictment; and then you 
will be bound to try that case in that 
order of indictment.” 

The other procedure, of multiple in- 
dictments, with no rule as to which in- 
dictment shall be tried first, is referred 
to very often in the legal field as “shop- 
ping for jurisdiction.” 

Get an indictment in jurisdiction X. 
Then get a second indictment in juris- 
diction Y, involving some of the same al- 
leged illegal conduct. Then get an 
indictment in jurisdiction Z; in Tampa, 
Chicago, and Nashville; or in any other 
case in San Francisco, Oklahoma, or 
New York City; or in any other case in 
New Orleans; Houston, Tex.; or Port- 
land, Oreg. Keep the defendant guess- 
ing. Delay and delay. Dismiss an in- 
dictment without consultation with the 
area and then reindict 6 months 

ter. 

What kind of game is that? What 
does this kind of procedure have to do 
with the concept of justice we have been 
talking about all afternoon? It is for- 
eign to it. 

What do I seek to do? I seek to bring 
the American playground into the Amer- 
ican courtroom, for the rules of fairplay 
of the playground ought to be applied 
in the procedures of the courtroom. 
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So the bill says, “Bring as many in- 
dictments as you wish, but try them in 
the order you bring them, and if you 
dismiss without the consent of the de- 
fendant or the joining of the defendant, 
you have the charges for 
good.” 

In order to avoid a misunderstanding 
of my position, I want to say it is ob- 
viously undesirable to set a limit on the 
number of accusations the Government 
may properly make against a single de- 
fendant. They should be permitted to 
make charges wherever there is evidence 
sufficient to satisfy a grand jury or a 
magistrate that such charge might be 
sustained. It is equally obvious, how- 
ever, that the defendant should be pro- 
tected against the abuse of such pro- 
cedure. Indeed, only a partial protec- 
tion is feasible and that is the one 
preferred in the bill: the Government 
shall proceed against the defendant in 
the order in which it has brought the 
accusations. 

D. DELAY BETWEEN INDICTMENT AND 
INFORMATION AND TRIAL 


A majority method by which the de- 
fendant is denied his right to a speedy 
trial is the simple delay in commencing 
a trial after indictment or information. 
This is perhaps the most important, in 
terms of quantity, but at the same time 
the most readily curable evasion of the 
constitutional guarantee. The States, as 
described above, have cured this prob- 
lem, to the extent that it is curable, by 
fixing the time within which the trial 
must take place. The proposed bill 
adopts this approach but, because terms 
of court are no longer significant in the 
Federal courts, it substitutes a time pe- 
riod broad enough to allow preparation 
for trial to both the prosecution and de- 
fendant, but not so gross as to permit 
the continuation of the denial of a de- 
fendant’s rights to a speedy trial. 

I think that is a very fair time limita- 
tion. I think it, too, will appeal to fair- 
minded people. 

E. DELAY BETWEEN CONVICTION AND 
SENTENCE 

A defendant convicted of a crime but 
not yet sentenced is, of course, beholden 
to those who might influence the terms 
of the sentence. By postponement of 
the sentence day, the prosecution is in 
the position to compel action or inaction 
by the defendant which is inimical to 
the proper pursuits of justice by the 
prosecution. It is conceded that post- 
ponement of sentence improperly could 
constitute a violation of the right to a 
speedy trial—see Pollard v. United 
States, 352 U.S. 354 (1957). It is not 
agreed as to how long it is proper to put 
off sentence. Both the Supreme Court, 
over vigorous dissent—see Pollard v. 
United States, supra, and lower Federal 
courts—see Kaye v. United States, 235 
F. 2d 187 (C. A. 6th 1956) —have sustained 
sentences imposed as late as 2 years 
after conviction, in spite of the fact that 
rule 32(a) requires the imposition of 
sentence “without unreasonable delay.” 
It had long been the rule in American 
courts that “it is the duty of the court 
on a conviction or plea of guilty to im- 
pose sentence within a reasonable time, 
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and an indefinite postponement of sen- 
tence deprives the court of jurisdiction 


over the prisoner, and a subsequent sen- 


tence is without judicial authority and 
void“ —3 ALR 1003, 1004; 97 ALR 802. 
Generally, this required sentence by the 
expiration of the term following that 
within which the judgment of guilty was 
entered. In the absence of the possi- 
bility of using terms of court in the Fed- 
eral system, it is suggested that a fixed 
period of time be set forth in the statute, 
within which sentence must be imposed. 
The period of time must be broad enough 
to permit securing appropriate reports 
on which the sentence may be based, but 
not so long as to result in a deprivation 
of defendant’s constitutional right. 

That is exactly what I have provided 
in the bill. We say, “You must have 
time, of course, to make an investiga- 
tion for parole or probation, but you 
must fix a sentence within a reasonable 
time, and you will not be allowed to 
keep this convicted person in doubt as to 
the final disposal of his case.” Sen- 
tence is a very important part of the 
disposal of a case. 

F. DELAY BETWEEN CONVICTION AND 
APPELLATE REVIEW 

The bill is silent on the last of the 
problems of delay which plagues the 
Federal courts, the one to which Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter’s quotation adverts, 
the delay in completing appeals. This 
is, perhaps, peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of the courts to reform. And with 
the example set forth by the proposed 
statute, it is to be hoped that the courts 
will give serious study to the issue. For 
it is here that legislative intervention 
should follow only after judicial abdica- 
tion of the power to clean its own house. 

G. CONCLUSION 


The proposed legislation is necesary to 
give effect and meaning to the constitu- 
tional command to proceed with dili- 
gence in the trial of criminal cases. 
Certainly the legislation will, in some 
ways, inhibit the power of the prosecut- 
ing authorities. The constitutional pro- 
vision was intended to limit that power. 
It is hard to understand how an execu- 
tive branch of the Government which has 
been so active in seeking to impose its 
notions of civil liberties on the various 
States can refuse to convince by example 
when it is prepared to coerce by force. 
It would seem hardly possible that a 
President who, in his state of Union 
message, proclaims the need for provid- 
ing counsel to impecunious defendants, 
would countenance the deprivation of 
those essential rights without which the 
right to counsel is only a mockery. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I regret that I was not 
present to hear the entire statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
on this important matter. I am some- 
what familiar with the two bills, and I 
believe it is typical of the Senator from 
Oregon that he would take such a deep 
interest in the problems he has been 
discussing here this afternoon. It is of 
the greatest importance that we make 
corrections along the lines he proposes. 
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For some time, dating back to the 
days when I was an assistant U.S. at- 
torney in my own State, I have been 
aware of these great defects. I often 
thought that, somehow or other, we 
should remedy them. 

The Senator from Oregon, in my opin- 
ion, has given us real remedies. If we 
are to talk about fair play and even- 
handed justice, it is high time that we 
corrected the situation. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Oregon. I hope the other Members of 
the Senate will read what he has had to 
say and will join in support of the two 
proposals which he has submitted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I can- 
not begin to express my appreciation for 
the remarks made by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], because the 
American people, or those who have 
become interested in this subject matter 
sufficiently to read the Recorp, should 
know that the Senator from Connecticut 
not only is one of the most able lawyers 
in the Senate, but is a man who comes 
to us with a long background of official 
experience in the field of prosecution. 
He knows the prosecution side. As a 
lawyer, he knows the defense side. He 
has a very able record of investigating 
in this field. He has demonstrated over 
and over again his insistence that we al- 
ways do those things necessary to guar- 
antee to the American people that their 
procedural rights will be protected. 

In closing my statement on this sub- 
ject, before I turn to the other subject 
which I shall discuss briefly this after- 
noon, I want to say in summary that I 
have introduced these two bills because, 
in my judgment, the Federal statutes 
have a great void in them in respect to 
the rights of individuals encompassed by 
these bills. The bills would fill that void, 
and there would be a fairer system of 
justice if the bills were enacted into law. 

I thank my many colleagues who have 
participated with me in the discussion 
this afternoon. I sincerely hope, after 
the bills go to committee next Tuesday, 
that there will be early hearings. I hope 
many of my colleagues will participate 
as witnesses in those hearings. 

I announce now to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that I shall submit a list of ex- 
perts that I hope the committee will see 
fit to call as witnesses, because I am 
satisfied that as the legal scholars are 
called in to testify on these bills, I will 
get support in addition to the very help- 
ful support I received this afternoon on 
the floor of the Senate. 

COSPONSORING A BILL TO IMPLEMENT ARTICLE VI 
OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, article VI 
of the U.S. Constitution’s Bill of Rights 
provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, 


This basic right to a speedy trial is 
accorded all American citizens who are 
accused of committing a crime. I believe 
the purpose of the sixth amendment to 
our Constitution was to— 
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First. Prevent the Government from 
delay in bringing charges against the 
accused: 

Second. Prevent Rete Government from 

repeatedly bringing same charge 
ine the defendant cme Pesce a vol- 
untary of previously filed 
charges; 

Third. Prevent the Government from 
filing multiple indictments in different 
districts charging the same related, or 
unrelated crimes, but having the free- 
dom to decide which indictment to pros- 
ecute and at what time, thus prevent- 
ing a defendant from knowing which 
case will be tried first, if at all; 

Fourth. Prevent a long delay in be- 
ginning a trial after charges have been 
filed: and 

Fifth. Prevent any delay in imposing 
sentence on the convicted defendant. 

Therefore, I have joined with my col- 
leagues in cosponsoring a bill to imple- 
ment each of these sixth amendment 
protections. 

I believe that this bill effectuates the 
Constitutional guarantee of fairplay in 
criminal proceedings, in that the Govern- 
ment should always proceed without un- 
due delay. 

In this regard, many have raised the 
question as to whether some of these 
constitutional standards of fairplay have 
not been followed in the James Hoffa 
case. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and as one who has the high- 
est regard for our judicial processes, I 
am constrained to make a few observa- 
tions. 

An article appearing in the Washing- 

ton Post on May 15, 1963, reports on the 
background of the Government’s effort 
to bring Hoffa to trial. Since the publica- 
tion of the article, an eighth indictment 
has been brought after a seventh indict- 
3 was dismissed. 
The Department of Justice has brought 
criminal charges against Hoffa eight 
times, and in none of the cases has he 
been found guilty of the charges brought 
against him. 

The Government may well have 
enough evidence in the eighth indict- 
ment to prove, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that he is guilty as charged. If 
this is so, he should, of course, be brought 
to trial. 

Until the trial has been completed, we 
do not know whether or not he is guilty 
of the charges against him. Should the 
evidence be insufficient for a conviction, 
however, then in my judgment no in- 
dictment should have been brought in 
the first instance. For, in my estimation, 
another failure to secure a conviction 
might lessen our people’s high regard for 
our judicial process. It would again 
raise many questions—already noted in 
the Washington Post article—as to the 
propriety of the indictments and as to 
whether there has been fairplay in 
bringing these indictments. 

Because of its timeliness and signif- 
icance, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Washington Post article by James E. 
Clayton, entitled “Battle of R. F. 
Kennedy, Hoffa at Decisive Stage,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BATTLE or R. F. KENNEDY AND HOFFA AT 
DECISIVE STAGE 
(By James E. Clayton) 

The angry battle that began 7 years ago 
between Robert F. Kennedy and James R. 
Hoffa has now reached the decisive stage. 

It came on Thursday when a special Fed- 
eral grand jury in Nashville charged the 
Teamster boss and six associates with at- 
tempting to bribe jurors during a trial held 
there last fall. 

Kennedy and the Justice ent, long 
sensitive to charges that a vendetta is being 
conducted against Hoffa, may well have 
staked their last hopes of nailing him on 
this case. 

An acquittal, Justice Department officials 
admit privately, would seriously prejudice 
any future charges that might be brought 
against Hoffa. It could convince many that 
Hoffa’s claim of persecution is true. 

A conviction, on the other hand, might put 
Hoffa out of action for a long time. Each 
of the five counts in the indictment against 
him carries a maximum sentence of 5 years 
in prison and a $5,000 fine. 

The claim of persecution is one that Hoffa 
has returned to again and again in recent 
months. 

In Los Angeles in February, when he was 
called before a grand jury, Hoffa said, “Bobby 
Kennedy is using his Office, in violation of his 
oath of office, to continue the persecution 
campaign.” 

SEES A GESTAPO 

In Denver in March, Hoffa charged that 
Kennedy was trying to break the Teamsters 
with “a consp + * * to create a Ges- 
tapo of 76 police agents, 23 prosecutors, and 
32 grand juries.” 

In New York in April, Hoffa said Kennedy 
was running a vendetta because “he never 
in his life ran up against a situation he 
couldn't dominate. He's just a spoiled young 
millionaire.” 

Kennedy’s response has been merely to 
deny any vendetta and to refuse further 
comment because Hoffa was under indict- 
ment. This does not mean that the Attor- 
ney General has changed his once-expressed 
view that Hoffa is the most sinister figure in 
the Nation because of his venality, his shady 
business deals, his gangster connections, his 
roughshod abuse of democratic procedure 
within the union.” 

In almost every battle between the two, 
Kennedy has come out second best, 

Hoffa was indicted in 1957 in the bribery 
of an investigator for the McClellan com- 
mittee. Kennedy, counsel for the commit- 
tee, said he would jump off the Capitol if 
Hoffa was acquitted. Hoffa was acquitted 
and offered to send a parachute. 

Afterward came a drive aimed at ousting 
Hoffa from leadership of the Teamsters, a 
drive in which Kennedy played a major role. 
Hoffa is still the Teamsters international 
president. 

A year ago, Hoffa was indicted in Nashville 
for accepting a million dollars in payments 
from a company with which his union nego- 
tiated contracts. The jury, which Hoffa is 
now charged with attempting to fix, was un- 
able to reach a verdict. Seven jurors report- 
edly voted for acquittal and five for convic- 
tion. 

Two other Federal cases have been brought 
against Hoffa in recent years, both of them 
filed during the Eisenhower administration 
when William P. Rogers was Attorney Gen- 
eral. One was a charge of conspiring to tap 
telephones. Hoffa was acquitted. The other, 
a charge of mail fraud, is still awaiting trial 
in Florida. 
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LIMITED U.S. SUCCESS 
In the meantime, however, Kennedy and 


the Justice Department have had some lim- 


ited success. In the last 2 years, 126 Team- 
ster leaders and associates of Hoffa have been 
indicted. Of these, 56 have been convicted 
and 8 acquitted. The others await trial. 

This volume of cases has come out of a 
section of the criminal division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice sometimes referred to as the 
Hoffa section. Its jurisdiction covers more 
than the Teamsters, however, and it has suc- 
cessfully prosecuted leaders of other unions, 
ranging from the United Auto Workers to the 
old Bakery Workers Union. 

It has been clear that the next case against 
Hoffa would be carefully selected so that the 
chances of a conviction would be unusually 
high. But the jury-tampering charge took 
the choice of cases out of Kennedy’s hands. 

Judge William E. Miller, who presided over 
the Nashville trial, ordered a special grand 
jury after hearing evidence which he said 
indicated attempts “by close labor-union as- 
sociates of the defendant to contact and in- 
fluence certain members of the jury.” 

During that trial, Judge Miller had re- 
moved two jurors. Hoffa and others are now 
charged with offering money to the son of 
one of these and promising to aid in getting 
a promotion for the husband of another if 
they would influence the jurors to vote for 
an acquittal. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, these 
two bills deal with very difficult sixth 
amendment problems which deserve the 
attention of Congress. 

The right to a speedy trial is essential 
to the fair and effective administration 
of justice—and yet we know that in 
many cases years elapse between the in- 
dictment of a defendant and the final 
disposition of his case. The law’s delays 
are not confined, of course, to criminal 
cases, but the burden of delay, I am 
certain we would all agree, is much more 
onerous where life and liberty are so 
directly involved. 

The Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure authorize dismissal of an indict- 
ment for want of prosecution, and, of 
course, there is a statute of limitations 
for virtually every criminal offense. But 
it may well be that additional legisla- 
tion is needed to discourage any unfair 
delaying tactics in Federal criminal 
cases, and certainly this bill should be 
given consideration by the Congress. 

The right to an impartial trial stands 
on at least the same elevated plane as 
the right to a speedy trial. The legisla- 
tion proposed would implement this 
constitutional safeguard by subjecting to 
summary contempt proceeding any 
Federal prosecutor or defense attorney 
who publishes “information not already 
properly filed with the court which might 
affect the outcome of any pending 
criminal litigation.” 

Under our concepts of due process, of 
course, cases must be tried in the courts 
and not in the newspapers, and public 
comments by lawyers on the merits of 
pending cases generally is condemned by 
the canons of professional ethics. How- 
ever, the right of a free press and the 
people’s right to know also become in- 
volved in some instances, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association does recognize that 
there may be extreme circumstances in 
some cases which justify a statement to 
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the public, 
prohibition. 

In addition, the Supreme Court has 
narrowed very considerably the condi- 
tions under which contempt of court 
cases may be tried summarily, and it 
may be that the bill will need revision in 
view of these precedents. 

In general, however, both of these pro- 
posals deal with fundamental concepts 
of fairness in the administration of 
justice. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, I will cer- 
tainly cooperate in having them care- 
fully considered by the committee on 
their merits. 


despite the general 


AMENDMENT OF EXPEDITING ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to note the presence in the 
Chamber of my friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], about 
whom I spoke earlier today. I want him 
to know that I have added his name as 
a cosponsor of the two bills I have in- 
troduced today. At the time when I in- 
troduced them, I stated—in line with 
my understanding at that time, because 
the Senator from South Carolina had 
been involved in an automobile accident, 
from which he is making a speedy re- 
covery, I am glad to say—that he would 
not be here today, to join in sponsoring 
these bills. I am delighted that he has 
now returned to the floor, and we are 
greatly relieved to learn, from his per- 
sonal appearance, that his injury was no 
more serious than it was. 

At this time, I wish to yield to him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I appreciate very 
much the kind remarks of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. Senator Morse is 
one of my closest friends, and I regard 
him as one of the best Members of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s kind remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
now wish to introduce a bill similar to 
the bills the Senator from Oregon has 
introduced. 

There was published on June 24, in the 
Washington Post, an editorial entitled 
“Unnatural Burden.” It calls attention 
to the fact that the Supreme Court has 
said something should be done along 
the lines of the bill I am now introducing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNNATURAL BURDEN 


A footnote appended to the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in the case of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. should have prompt 
attention in Congress. Back in 1903 Con- 
gress provided that in antitrust suits brought 
by the Government appeals from the judg- 
ment of a district court would go directly 
to the Supreme Court. The Singer case 
came directly to the Supreme Court from the 
Southern District Court of New York, which 
had dismissed the Government's antitrust 
charges. The Supreme Court took the case, 
as. Justice Clark noted in his opinion, only 
because a decision not to take it would have 
deprived the parties of any appellate review. 
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As a result the Supreme Court had to 
examine a record of 1,723 pages, in addition 
to briefs and the arguments of counsel. 
Eight justices joined in a most unusual 
declaration that such “direct appeals not 
only place a great burden on the Court but 
also deprive us of the valuable assistance of 
the court of appeals.” If there was ever 
any point in imposing this special obligation 
on the Supreme Court, it has long since 
vanished with the multiplication of the 
Court’s responsibilities. Congress should 
respond at once to the Court’s call for relief. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], I now intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

This bill responsive to suggestions by 
two Justices of the Supreme Court—and 
concurred in by all but one of the Jus- 
tices—that the present system of direct 
and automatic Supreme Court review of 
all district Court judgments in civil anti- 
trust cases brought by the Justice De- 
partment operates to place an unneces- 
sary burden on the crowded Supreme 
Court docket, and is no longer appropri- 
rate in most antitrust cases. 

The bill is endorsed by a unanimous 
resolution of the board of governors of 
the American Bar Association; it was 
drafted by members of the association’s 
section of antitrust law. 

The bill would repeal the Expediting 
Act with respect to civil antitrust cases 
brought by the Justice Department. Its 
principal effect would be to eliminate 
automatic direct appeal from the trial 
court to the Supreme Court in such 
cases, thus placing them on an equal 
footing with other government civil liti- 
gation in which appeals from district 
court decision ordinarily go to the courts 
of appeals, with discretionary review in 
the Supreme Court thereafter under its 
certiorari jurisdiction. 

The bill would leave the Expediting 
Act intact as to certain Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cases to which it is 
also applicable. 

The Expediting Act was enacted in 
1903 to provide special procedures for the 
trial and appeal of suits in equity, 
brought by the United States, under the 
Sherman Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act “or any other acts hav- 
ing a like purpose.” After the proce- 
dural merger of law and equity, the act 
was amended to apply to any “civil ac- 
tion” brought by the United States un- 
der these statutes. 

Section 1 of the Expediting Act pro- 
vides that, in cases to which the act ap- 
plies, the Attorney General may file with 
the district court a certificate that, in his 
opinion, the case is of “general public im- 
portance,” whereupon the action shall be 
tried before a three-judge court, assigned 
for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date and “in every way expedited.” 

Section 2 provides that, regardless of 
whether the action is originally tried by 
a one-judge or three-judge court under 
the procedure authorized by section 1, 
any appeal from the trial court’s final 
judgment lies only to the Supreme Court. 

Whatever valid arguments may have 
existed in 1903 in support of the Ex- 
pediting Act, it has been clear for some 
time that the act is today an anachro- 
nism in the antitrust field. 
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Section 1 has long since fallen into dis- 
use. With dockets as crowded as they 
are today, the Federal judiciary has 
made clear its antagonism to three-judge 
trial courts, and it has been many years 
since the Attorney General invoked such 
a court. 

Unfortunately, however, section 2 of 
the Expediting Act, which routes appeals 
from final district court judgments di- 
reetly to the Supreme Court, has not 
been permitted to die a natural death. 
This is because, as indicated, the provi- 
sions of section 2 are mandatory and 
operate wholly without regard to the 
wishes of the Attorney General, the pri- 
vate defendant, or either of the courts 
involved. 

For some time strong sentiment has 
developed for the repeal of the Expedit- 
ing Act, particularly section 2 with its 
mandatory direct appeal provisions. 

Opposition to mandatory direct ap- 
peal is based on recognition that, where- 
as in 1903 antitrust cases involved pio- 
neering questions of judicial interpreta- 
tion, the majority of such cases ought 
not to go directly to the Supreme Court. 
Such cases are today largely fact cases, 
typically involving detailed economic in- 
quiry and analysis of thousands of pages 
of record. 

Careful and thorough Supreme Court 
review of such massive records is, con- 
sidering the overcrowded docket of that 
Court, virtually impossible. As a result, 
neither party—the Government or the 
private defendant—may receive the 
thorough review of the record to which 
it is entitled under the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and which it would re- 
ceive, if the burden were spread among 
the courts of appeals, whose workloads 
are generally considerably less. 

Supreme Court dissatisfaction with 
the Expediting Act stems from the same 
considerations, and was made explicit by 
two of the Justices in the recent Brown 
Shoe case. (Brown Shoe Co., Inc. v. 
United States, 370 U.S. 294 (1962)). 
Justice Harlan, in a concurring opinion, 
stated: 

I venture to predict that a critical reap- 
praisal of the problem would lead to the con- 
clusion that “expedition” and also, overall, 
more satisfactory appellate review would be 
achieved in these (antitrust) cases were pri- 
mary appellate jurisdiction returned to the 
court of appeals, leaving this Court free to 
exercise its certiorari power with respect to 
particular cases deemed deserving of further 
review (370 U.S. at 364-365). (See also the 
opinion of Justice Clark, 370 U.S. at 355.) 


Justice Clark expressed similar views 
in a separate opinion in the Brown Shoe 
case, 370 U.S. at 355. And in a footnote 
to the Court's opinion in the very recent 
Singer Mfg. Co. case (— U.S. —— (June 
17, 1963)), in which eight Justices con- 
curred, Justice Clark stated: 


Whatever may have been the wisdom of 
the Expediting Act in providing direct ap- 
peals in antitrust cases at the time of its 
enactment in 1903, time has proven it un- 
satisfactory. (See, eg. Gesell, Much 
Needed Reform—Repeal of the Expediting Act 
for Antitrust Cases,” 1961 Antitrust L. Sym. 
98.) Direct appeals not only place a great 
burden on the court, but also deprive us of 
the valuable assistance of the court of 


appeals. 
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The purpose of my bill is exactly as 
suggested by Justices Harlan and Clark, 
to return primary appellate jurisdiction 
of Government civil antitrust cases to 
the courts of appeals. This would be 
accomplished by section 1 of my bill, 
which would amend section 1 of the Ex- 
pediting Act to eliminate the phrase “An 
act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and ninety,” and thereby make 
both that section—three-judge courts— 
and the succeeding section—direct ap- 
peals—which builds on it, inapplicable 
to antitrust cases. 

Section 2 of my bill makes clear that 
repeal of the Expediting Act as to anti- 
trust cases is not intended to eliminate 
Supreme Court review of Government 
civil antitrust litigation, but merely to 
make such review discretionary with the 
Supreme Court under the certiorari pro- 
cedures, as is the case in the vast major- 
ity of other civil actions brought by the 
United States. 

Section 2 also makes clear that re- 
peal of the Expediting Act leaves room 
even for direct Supreme Court review 
of trial court judgments in the rare and 
important case when such review would 
be in the public interest. 

As in the case of other civil litigation to 
which the Government is a party, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court itself would 
have the discretion to determine the ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which such 
direct review, short-circuiting the courts 
of appeals, would be appropriate. 

Section 3 of my bill provides that the 
interlocutory appeal procedures of 28 
US.C. 1292(a)(1) and (b) would be 
available to both parties to civil anti- 
trust cases brought by the United States. 
The first of these provisions, 28 U.S.C. 
1292(a) (1), authorizes appeals to the 
court of appeals from orders of the 
district court relating to preliminary in- 
junctions. Section 1292(b) authorizes 
discretionary review of interlocutory or- 
ders not otherwise appealable where the 
district court certifies that the appeal 
involves a controlling question of law 
as to which there is substantial ground 
for difference of opinion and further cer- 
tifles that resolution of the question by 
the appellate court might materially ad- 
vance the ultimate determination of the 
litigation. 

If the Expediting Act were repealed 
as to antitrust cases, there would be no 
reason not to view 28 U.S.C. 1292(a) (1) 
and (b) as applying to such cases. How- 
ever, because some doubt may currently 
exist with respect to the application of 
these provisions to civil antitrust cases 
brought by the United States (see, e.g., 
United States v. California Cooperative 
Canneries, 279 U.S. 553, 558 (1929)), it 
is desirable to make the matter absolute- 
ly clear. 

Both of these provisions presently ap- 
ply to most Federal litigation as well as 
to private antitrust cases. 

Section 4 of the bill would provide 
that the Expediting Act would still ap- 
ply to any civil antitrust proceeding 
brought by the United States in which, 
in pursuance of the Act’s provisions, a 
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notice of appeal to the Supreme Court 
had been filed prior to the enactment of 
this bill repealing the Expediting Act. 

Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the courtesy of the Senator from Oregon 
in yielding to me at this time. I ask 
that the text of the bill I have intro- 
duced be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1811) to amend the Ex- 
pediting Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself 
and Mr. Hruska), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act of February 11, 1903 (ch. 
544, 32 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 28, 
49 U.S.C. 44), commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, is amended to read as follows: 

“That in any civil action brought in any 
district court of the United States under the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February fourth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, or any other Acts having 
a like purpose that hereafter may be enacted, 
wherein the United States is plaintiff, the 
Attorney General may file with the clerk of 
such court a certificate that, in his opinion, 
the case is of general public importance, a 
copy of which shall be immediately furnished 
by such clerk to the chief judge of the cir- 
cuit (or in his absence, the presiding cir- 
cuit Judge) of the circuit in which the case 
is pending. Upon receipt of the copy of such 
certificate, it shall be the duty of the chief 
judge of the circuit or the presiding circuit 
judge, as the case may be, to designate im- 
mediately three judges in such circuit, of 
whom at least one shall be a circuit judge, to 
hear and determine such case, and it shall 
be the duty of the judges so designated to 
assign the case for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date, to participate in the hearing 
and determination thereof, and to cause the 
case to be in every way expedited.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not be construed as 
limiting or narrowing in any respect the 
right of any party to any civil action brought 
in any district court of the United States 
under the Act entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and ninety, or any 
other Acts having a like purpose that have 
been or hereafter may be enacted, wherein 
the United States is plaintiff, from seeking 
direct review by the Supreme Court of a 
final judgment of a district court of the 
United States by appealing to a court of 
appeals and petitioning the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari, under section 1254(1) 
of title 28, United States Code, before rendi- 
tion of Judgment. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of sections 1292 
(a)(1) and (b) of title 28, United States 
Code, shall be applicable in any civil action 
brought in any district court of the United 
States under the Act entitled “An Act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
July second, eighteen hundred and ninety, 
or any other Acts having a like purpose 
that have been or hereafter may be enacted, 
wherein the United States is plaintiff. 

Src. 4. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall not apply to any 
case in which a notice of appeal to the 
Supreme Court has been filed prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska with the same under- 


standing. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding so that I can 
express my pleasure in joining with the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvement of Judicial Ma- 
chinery in its attempt to amend the 
Expediting Act of 1903. That act has 
outlived its usefulness. Circumstances 
governing the trial of antitrust cases 
have changed vastly since 1903. There- 
fore, I am pleased to join as a cosponsor 
of the bill. 

Do I understand correctly that the 
Senator requested that the text of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of his 
remarks? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provement in Judicial Machinery [Mr. 
JounsTon], in cosponsoring the bill to 
amend the Expediting Act of 1903. 

The Expediting Act has outlived its 
usefulness. It was enacted in 1903 to 
authorize certain special procedures in 
the trial of civil cases brought by the 
United States under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act and under the 
antitrust laws. 

The act also provided that appeals in 
these cases, whether or not the special 
trial procedures authorized by the act 
were invoked, could only be taken to the 
Supreme Court. 

I am not aware that direct appeal of 
Government ICC cases has provoked dis- 
content in any quarter, and no reason 
appears for amending the Expediting 
Act insofar as ICC cases are concerned. 

However, there have been com- 
plaints—from the bar and from the Su- 
preme Court itself—that the Expediting 
Act has long since outlived its usefulness 
in the antitrust field. 

Strong feeling exists that in many 
cases the act operates positively to im- 
pede the orderly and just disposition of 
antitrust cases. 

The reasons relate to profound 
changes that have occurred since 1903, 
both in the workload of the Supreme 
Court and in the antitrust laws them- 
selves. 

In 1903, when the Expediting Act was 
enacted, only one civil antitrust action 
was filed by the Government. 

The Sherman Act had been on the 
books for 13 years but the rule of reason, 
which really breathed life into it, was 
still 8 years away and the Clayton Act 
had yet to be enacted. 

The importance of prompt and au- 
thoritative judicial guidance, to give 
content to such phrases as “contract, 
combination,” “restraint of trade” and 
“monopolize” was universally recognized. 

The situation is altogether different 
today. During the fiscal year 1962, 41 
civil antitrust suits were filed by the 
United States. 

And while the antitrust laws, like 
other laws, are undergoing constant 
modification and expansion, through 
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the process of judicial decision, the con- 
trolling principles are well settled. 

There is still uncertainty in antitrust, 
but this is inherent in any system 
whereby broad principles of law are 
sought to be applied in minute, detailed 
and extraordinarily complex factual 
contexts. 

It is no longer necessary, or even nec- 
essarily appropriate, for the Supreme 
Court to rule on every civil antitrust 
action brought by the United States 
which one or the other party elects to 
appeal. 

It is far more suitable that such cases 
be reviewed in the manner of the vast 
majority of other civil litigation brought 
by the United States—that is, by direct 
appeal of district court decisions to a 
court of appeals, with discretionary 
review in the Supreme Court under the 
latter’s certiorari jurisdiction. 

In addition to the fact that the pro- 
found changes in the antitrust laws have 
made the Expediting Act, as to them, 
anachronistic, the workload of the Su- 
preme Court has made it impractical. 

In the term of Court ending in June 
1903, the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court disposed of 423 cases. 

In contrast, in the term ending in 
June 1963, the Court disposed of 2,350 
cases. 

It is manifest that, with the Supreme 
Court bearing the burden of case decision 
indicated by these statistics, every effort 
should be made to provide judicial ma- 
chinery to facilitate the Supreme Court’s 
reviewing only those cases truly appro- 
priate for decision by the highest Court 
in the land. 

This has been a guiding principle of 
legislation dealing with the judiciary 
since the Judiciary Act of 1925. This act 
drastically reduced the number and clas- 
sifications of cases that the Supreme 
Court was required to review on appeal. 

At the same time, the Judiciary Act 
of 1925, through its provisions relating 
to writs of certiorari, substituted the 
privilege of discretionary review of a wide 
variety of cases—including private anti- 
trust suits and Government civil suits 
other than those specifically covered by 
the Expediting Act. 

The proposed bill to amend the Ex- 
pediting Act to make it inapplicable to 
antitrust cases—leaving those cases to 
normal certiorari procedures—is square- 
ly in the tradition of this trend away 
from mandatory and unselective Su- 
preme Court review. 


THE CRISIS IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an exchange of telegrams I have recently 
had with Mr. J. H. Pollydore of the 
British Guiana Trades Union Council 
and with the Department of State. 

On June 20 I received the following 
telegram from Mr. Pollydore: 

British Guiana Trades Union Council rep- 
resenting 50,000 organized workers including 
civil service association and other govern- 
ment employers has been engaged in 9-week- 


old general strike to preserve freedom of 
movement against encroachments of Com- 
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munist government of Premier Cheddi Jagan. 
Strike in danger of being broken by Soviet 
and Cuban shipping. Latest move is impor- 
tation of Russian oil on Cuban tanker to be 
stored in U.S. Government-owned oil tanks 
at Atkinson Airfield under protection of 
British warship and British troops. We the 
workers of Guiana fighting for our freedom 
from communism respectfully ask if U.S. pro- 
nouncements on objectives of Alliance for 
Progress declarations that Castro will not be 
permitted to export communism from Cuba 
(agents and arms are sent to Guiana from 
Cuba regularly) are mere political propa- 
ganda or evidences of true American policy. 
We would appreciate any assistance your 
office might give us to alert the American 
public to the dangers of permitting the es- 
tablishment of another Communist satellite 
in this hemisphere. 


On June 22 I sent the following tele- 
gram to Secretary of State Rusk: 


I wish to congratulate State Department 
on its resistance, as reported in this morn- 
ing’s paper, to proposed use of oil storage fa- 
cilities at Atkinson Field, British Guiana, for 
storing Soviet oil. I was all the more pleased 
by this move because only yesterday I re- 
ceived the following wire from Mr. Pollydore 
of the British Guiana Trades Union Coun- 
cil: “British Guiana Trades Union Coun- 
cil representing 50,000 organized workers in- 
cluding civil service association and other 
government employees has been engaged in 
9 week old general strike to preserve freedom 
of movement against encroachments of Com- 
munist government of Premier Cheddi Jagan. 
Strike in danger of being broken by Soviet 
and Cuban shipping. Latest move is im- 
portation of Russian oil on Cuban tanker 
to be stored in United States Government- 
owned oil tanks at Atkinson Airfield under 
protection of British warship and British 
troops. We the workers of Guiana fighting 
for our freedom from communism respect- 
fully ask if United States pronouncements 
on objectives of Alliance for Progress declara- 
tions that Castro will not be permitted to 
export communism from Cuba (agents and 
arms are sent to Guiana from Cuba regu- 
larly) are mere political propaganda or evi- 
dences of true American policy. We would 
appreciate any assistance your office might 
give us to alert the American public to 
the dangers of permitting the establishment 
of another Communist satellite in this 
hemisphere. 

I earnestly hope that Department will find 
means to resist effort by Jagan to requisi- 
tion Atkinson base facilities. I also hope 
Department can persuade British authorities 
not to take any steps which will strengthen 
Jagan. The British regrettably intervened 
on one previous occasion to save Jagan. If 
they now help him to crush opposition a 
second time, we may soon have a second 
full fledged Castro regime in the hemisphere. 
I plan to speak on this matter in the Senate 
within next few days and would greatly ap- 
preciate briefing from Department on U.S. 
policy in the current British Guiana crisis. 


After conversations with the Depart- 
ment of State during the course of this 
week I sent the following reply to Mr. 
Pollydore yesterday. I quote: 

Mr. J. H. POLLYDORE, 
British Guiana Trades Union Council, 
Georgetown, British Guiana: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your wire 
of the 20th. I have discussed its contents 
with the Department of State. As you know, 
despite the rumors that were put out, the 
tanks at Atkinson Field have not been used 
for storage of Cuban oil, and I am confident 
that the US. Government will not agree to 
their use for this purpose. You can take 
courage from the fact that the American 
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people at all levels are increasingly aware of 
the significance of the British Guiana crisis 
for the future of freedom in this hemisphere 
and that you have their sympathy in the 
valiant struggle which you and your col- 
leagues are waging against the efforts to 
establish Communist control over your free 
trade unions. 


The contest that has been going on in 
British Guiana for almost 10 weeks now 
may well have decisive impact on the 
struggle between the forces of commu- 
nism and the forces of freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In August 1961, Dr. Cheddi Jagan was 
elected Prime Minister of British Guiana. 
Although a self-avowed Marxist and an 
admirer of Fidel Castro, Jagan did not 
campaign on a Communist program, nor 
is there any reason to believe that the 
bulk of his followers are Communists. 
As an East Indian, he appealed to the 
large East Indian population on frankly 
racial grounds against the Negro and 
white populations, and the two political 
parties which represented them. 

Although he obtained only 43 percent 
of the vote, he won a majority of two 
seats in the legislature. But Commu- 
nists are never troubled by the lack of a 
popular majority or by the fact that the 
votes they have garnered have not been 
votes for communism but votes obtained 
by fraud. For them all means are per- 
missible for the purpose of achieving 
power. With his slim majority, Jagan 
has proceeded to move British Guiana 
into the Soviet orbit even in advance of 
British Guiana’s complete independence 
from the British Crown. He has con- 
cluded trade pacts with Castro and East 
Germany. He has invited a Soviet trade 
mission and Soviet oil exploration teams 
to British Guiana. He has opened up 
his country to some 2,000 Cuban tour- 
ists—and there have been increasing re- 
ports in recent months of arms ship- 
ments from Cuba to British Guiana. 

Although British Guiana is a small 
country, if it were ever converted into a 
second Cuba, as Prime Minister Jagan 
is endeavoring to do, it would have the 
gravest implications for our own security 
and the security of the hemisphere. It 
would give international communism the 
first political and military beachhead on 
the South American Continent. It would 
give it immediate access to the already 
troubled areas of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. It would put the oil riches of Vene- 
zuela within their potential grasp. It 
would enormously enhance their mili- 
tary position and the threat to the Pan- 
ama Canal by giving them military bases 
at both the northern and the southern 
entrances of the Caribbean Sea. 

But to achieve these objectives, partial 
control is not enough for Prime Minister 
Jagan, he requires total control, which 
can only be achieved by the total de- 
struction of the opposition. 

Some 9 weeks ago, Prime Minister 
Jagan endeavored to force through the 
legislature a bill which would give his 
government the power to designate all 
labor representatives. The purpose of 
this move was obvious to all: Jagan 
could not impose a Castro-style dictator- 
ship on British Guiana without first 
crushing the free trade union movement, 
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which was solidly and militantly anti- 
Communist. 

The British Guiana Trades Union 
Council responded to this challenge by 
calling a general strike—not on eco- 
nomic grounds, but for the prime pur- 
pose of forcing Prime Minister Jagan to 
withdraw his totalitarian labor legisla- 
tion. 

The general strike has been completely 
effective. The factories, the sugar 
plantations, the bauxite companies, all 
public transportation including the in- 
ternational airport, the government 
offices and even the schools are closed 
down. In order not to cut off all com- 
munications with the outside world, how- 
ever, the trade unions have kept the 
wire services open. 

I marvel that our newspapers have 
paid so little attention to the situation in 
British Guiana. Every week or so a 
minor article dealing with the British 
Guiana situation will appear in our 
major newspapers—but that is all. Be- 
cause the press has dealt with this situa- 
tion in so perfunctory a manner, the pub- 
lic awareness is close to nil. I venture 
to suggest that if it were a matter of a 
Communist-led general strike directed 
against a free government, the press 
would every day be carrying headline 
stories about developments in British 
Guiana. But here, for the first time 
in history, the general strike, which, ac- 
cording to Communist theory, is a weap- 
on of the working class against the capi- 
talist class, is being used by the working 
class as a weapon of self-defense against 
an incipient Communist dictatorship. 

I fail to understand the lukewarm in- 
terest displayed by our press because 
to me this is an intensely newsworthy 
situation. It has all the ingredients that 
go into the making of significant news. 
Our national security and the security 
of the hemisphere are involved. There 
is also the aspect of Soviet-Castroite in- 
filtration and expansion, And finally, 
there is the human drama of the general 
strike itself—the drama of scores of 
thousands of workers who are prepared 
to endure hardship and if need be, 
starvation, in order to protect their free- 
doms against the machinations of an 
aspiring Communist dictator. 

But, in addition to its newsworthiness, 
I believe there is another reason why 
the American press should seek to devote 
more space to the British Guiana situa- 
tion than it has heretofore. In any situ- 
ation where publicity can help the cause 
of freedom, it is the moral duty of the 
press, in my opinion, to seek means of 
publicizing and emphasizing. The Brit- 
ish Guiana crisis is one such situation. 

Nothing would do more to encourage 
the workers of British Guiana to hold 
out against the Jagan dictatorship than 
the knowledge that they have the active 
sympathy and support of the American 
people. Unless the public is informed, 
however, it cannot sympathize and the 
lamentable fact is that, by and large, 
the American public is not informed 
about the situation in British Guiana 
and therefore does not sympathize. 

While this is true of the general public, 
there has been one notable exception. 
Together with the free labor unions in 
other countries, the AFL-CIO has taken 
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an intense interest in the life or death 
struggle which the British Guiana unions 
are now waging. President Meany has 
sent a telegram to Richard Ishmael, 
president of the British Guiana Trades 
Union Council, expressing his support 
and the support of his organization for 
the objectives of the British Guiana 
Trades Union Council in calling the gen- 
eral strike. The AFL-CIO has also con- 
tributed to the unions’ relief funds, so 
that the striking workers will not starve. 

The support of the AFL-CIO for the 
general strike has infuriated the Jagans. 
Prime Minister Jagan has appointed a 
commission to examine the support the 
local unions are receiving from the AFL- 
CIO. His wife, Janet Jagan, a Com- 
munist hatchet woman who hails from 
Chicago, and who was recently placed in 
charge of all internal security by her 
husband, further informed a press con- 
ference that the AFL-CIO has poured 
several hundred thousand dollars into 
British Guiana. By this diversion the 
Jagans are endeavoring to create the im- 
pression that the workers are not striking 
because they are opposed to his plans for 
the communization of the country, but 
because of American imperialist sub- 
version. 

Again, I want to congratulate the De- 
partment of State on the firm stand it 
has taken in refusing to make the oil 
storage tanks at Atkinson Field available 
to the Jagan government to help it break 
the general strike. 

The problem is to find concrete means, 
short of direct intervention, of helping 
the people of British Guiana to assert 
their popular will and rid themselves of 
the Jagan dictatorship. The sands of 
time are running out, and our opportu- 
nity to help the Guianese people grows 
smaller every day. There are, however, 
certain concrete possibilities open to the 
free world in this situation. 

As a first measure I believe that our 
press and our Government information 
services should devote far more atten- 
tion than they have heretofore to the 
heroic struggle of the British Guiana 
workers. I believe that they should join 
with the AFL-CIO in a campaign frankly 
designed to stimulate public sympathy 
for the Guianese freedom fighters. 

The second measure is essentially up 
to our British allies. The opposition 
parties in British Guiana have urged the 
British Government to institute a refer- 
endum on proportional representation. 
Such a referendum, they have no doubt, 
would be supported by a substantial 
majority of the people; and once this 
referendum was carried it would be im- 
possible for Jagan to obtain a parlia- 
mentary majority. Without propor- 
tional representation, however, the 
chances are that Jagan still would be 
able to obtain a slim parliamentary ma- 
jority in any new election. 

I believe that if we concert our policies 
with our British allies and that if we 
clearly indicate our support for the 
democratic forces in British Guiana, the 
country can be saved from Jagan and 
from communism. 

We cannot permit a second Castro re- 
gime to establish itself in this hemi- 
sphere and I therefore hope that the 
British Government will take no step 
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that will have the effect of strengthen- 
ing or fortifying the Jagan government; 
and I further hope that the two senior 
partners in the NATO alliance will take 
those measures which fall within the 
framework of democratic action and 
which would enable the forces of democ- 
racy in British Guiana to eliminate 
Jagan by their own popular action and 
their own popular vote. 


FOREIGN AID—THE MEXICAN 
BORDER PROJECT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to my daily discussion of foreign 
aid. I shall not speak at length. How- 
ever, before I turn to that subject, I wish 
to make further comment, as a matter of 
personal privilege, about the false charge 
made against me in Hanson’s Latin 
American letter, on which I commented 
yesterday. I read to the Senate his false 
charge, in which he stated: 

MEXICO: BORDER PROGRAM 

The administration is now confronted with 
Senator Morse’s challenge on foreign aid 
arising out of AID’s refusal to provide grants 
for the Mexican border program in response 
to Morse’s advocacy of the program. AID 
had been warned that if it refused to yield 
to Morse’s interpretation of the desirability 
of using grants to finance self-liquidating 
foreign projects (an outrageous thesis as far 
as the legislative history of foreign aid and 
Eximbank is concerned), it would be con- 
fronted with a challenge to all foreign aid 
proposals made on the Hill, 


Later in this letter Hanson writes: 


If Senator Morse’s new drive against AID’s 
appropriation were to be as reme- 
diable only by payment of legislative black- 
mail, the Mexican program might conceivably 
go forward with grants, but only at the cost 
of a very bad black eye among legislators 
here generally. 


In response to that statment, I said 
yesterday; 

Mr. President, I do not know whether Mr. 
Hanson is a psychopathic liar, but I know 
that the words of the two paragraphs I have 
read constitute a lie. There is not a scin- 
tilla of truth in a single word that Mr. Han- 
son has written that I have just read to the 
Senate in regard to his false allegation as 
to the basis of my opposition to the foreign 
aid bill. 

At no time have I advocated grants to the 
Mexican border program, and at no time 
have I taken the position that loans should 
be made for the border project. 


Because we are obviously dealing with 
such an unreliable person, and because 
people of his stripe try to take out of 
context statements made, I make this 
further statement this afternoon. When 
I said yesterday, that at no time have 
I taken the position that loans should 
be made for the border project, the 
claim may be made that the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs, of which 
I am the chairman, called upon the 
State Department to advise us as to 
whether or not the border project quali- 
fied for loans. 

At no time did the Senator from Ore- 
gon ever advocate grants to the border 
project, for the Senator from Oregon 
is the author of the amendment that was 
written into the Alliance for Progress 
program—it is the law of the land— 
that the Alliance shall be a loan pro- 
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gram, not a grant program. I have al- 
ways fought for loans, not for grants. 

Many months ago, as the material that 
I shall shortly place in the Recorp will 
show, the Mexican Government sent to 
Washington its director of the border 
project, Senator Antonio Bermudez. He 
met with the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; we had a luncheon for him. 
He described and explained the program. 
Subsequently he met with the President 
of the United States, to whom he de- 
scribed and explained the program. It 
was the consensus of opinion among us 
that the program could be fitted into 
the Alliance for Progress program on a 
loan basis, if the Mexican Government 
could prove its case and make an ap- 
plication. 

As the Presiding Officer [Mr. INOUYE] 
well knows, there are certain procedures 
that any country must follow in order 
to obtain a loan under the foreign trade 
program. The form in which the Mex- 
ican Government was seeking some as- 
sistance under the Alliance for Progress 
program did not comply with the proce- 
dures or the conditions of the Alliance 
for Progress program. Mr. Moscoso ex- 
plained it to Senator Bermuez. I shall 
shortly place in the Recorp the conver- 
sation I had with the President of Mexico 
on the subject, and which I had already 
reported to the Senate. 

The Mexican Government has never 
submitted to the United States Govern- 
ment a list of priorities for the projects 
it wants to have considered under any 
lending program; and it has never listed 
the border project in a list of priorities. 
When this was explained to us, we all 
took the position that the border project 
would not be eligible for consideration 
for a loan until the Mexican Govern- 
ment first made its case both procedur- 
ally and substantively. That is what I 
mean when I say I have never advocated 
a loan for the border project. I have 
insisted that before the question of a loan 
for the border project could be consid- 
ered, the Mexican Government would 
have to comply with the procedures and 
requirements in connection with an ap- 
plication for a loan. 

The Mexican border project is an ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile project from the 
standpoint of the interest of the United 
States. Chambers of commerce in a 
number of American cities along the bor- 
der have said that the improvement of 
cities on the Mexican side of the border 
would prove to be of great economic ad- 
vantage to cities on the American side. 
For example, such improvement would 
be a great boon to tourism. As the pres- 
ident of a chamber of commerce in a city 
on the American side of the border said: 

If we could develop this kind of program 
on the Mexican side, it would lead to a sim- 
ilar program on the American side, where 
needed. Thus, instead of Americans flying 
directly to Mexico City, they would be more 
inclined to drive from their homes in the 
United States to American cities along the 
border and then cross to Mexican cities across 
the border, before proceeding to Mexico City. 
That would be a great economic boon to 
tourism in American cities. 


The Senator from Oregon has never 
taken the position that any grant money 
should be made available to Mexico, for 
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I am opposed to grant money under the 
Alliance for Progress program. I have 
never taken the position that any loan 
should be made to Mexico for the border 
project separate and distinct from the 
program with which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would have to comply in order 
to obtain a loan; and it has never met 
the conditions, has never proved its case, 
and has never qualified for a loan. 

Therefore, until Mexico does qualify, 
I stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
administrators of our foreign aid pro- 
gram and our Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram in saying that we cannot consider 
a loan until Mexico complies with the 
procedure and the conditions necessary 
to be met before any loan possibly could 
be granted. 

Mr. President, so that it may all be at 
one place, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
an insertion I made in the RECORD of 
July 10, 1962, on the subject “Joint 
Planning and Development Along Cali- 
fornia-Mexican Border.” 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 10, 

1962] 

JOINT PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT ALONG 
CALIFORNIA-MEXICAN BORDER 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

of Oregon, in the Senate of the United 

States, Tuesday, July 10, 1962) 

Mr. Morse. Madam President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolution passed 
by the Assembly of the California Legisla- 
ture in the 1962 session. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE, 1962 (FIRST EXTRAORDINARY) 
SESSION RELATING TO JOINT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT ALONG CALIFORNIA-MEXICAN 
BORDER 

“(By Hon. Thomas M. Rees, of the 59th dis- 
trict; Hon. Sheridan N. Hegland, of the 
77th district, and Hon. Frank Luckel, of 
the 78th district) 

“Whereas California is one of four States 
which share our Nation’s southern interna- 
tional frontier with the Republic of Mexico; 
and 

“Whereas that portion of the border con- 
tained within California traverses an area 
having many common planning and devel- 
opment problems, which problems require 
joint collaboration between Federal, State, 
and local government and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Mexico has al- 
ready initiated a comprehensive program 
along the entire length of its frontier with 
the United States, and is especially desirous 
of collaborating with the State of California 
and the county and city governments directly 
affected in the counties of San Diego and 
Imperial, and certain informal exploratory 
talks have already taken place; and 

“Whereas there exists opportunities to uti- 
lize the Federal planning assistance grant 
program to permit the State office of plan- 
ning, and counties, and cities, to participate 
in such a joint planning effort: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the State office of planning 
in the department of finance be requested to 
explore in collaboration with local govern- 
ments in the border zone, the possibility for 
joint planning with the Republic of Mexico 
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to the end that this area of mutual social 
and economic interest, and of longstanding 
international amity may develop in the most 
satisfactory manner and contribute more 
fully to the traditional good will and social 
and commercial ties which have long existed 
between California and its great Latin 
American neighbor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker appoint two 
members of this house to participate in such 
conferences and meetings as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to this resolution; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the State office of planning, to 
the counties of San Diego and Imperial, and 
to the appropriate Mexican officials. 

“House Resolution 63, read and adopted 
unanimously April 9, 1962. 

“Signed JESSE M. UNRUH, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 


“Attest: 
“ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 
Mr. Morse. The resolution relates to 


joint planning and development along the 
California-Mexican border of a project that 
has become known as the Mexican border 
project. It is a project that seeks to improve 
the living conditions in many of the Mexican 
towns on the Mexican side of the border. 
It is a slum clearance program. It is more 
than that. It is a program that calls for the 
building of schools, hospitals, and cultural 
centers. It is a program that has elicited 
a great deal of support, not only from the 
California Legislature but from chambers 
of commerce in California and in Texas. It 
is a project that I know the President of 
Mexico has made clear is one that he con- 
siders to be of high priority ranking in the 
projects that Mexico has in mind in connec- 
tion with the Alliance for Progress program. 
I think it is particularly interesting that we 
have the resolution passed by the California 
Assembly of the California Legislature in 
dealing with the project. It is, of course, a 
project that would be a great showcase as 
to what the Alliance for Progress program 
can really do for millions of citizens of the 
United States who will see it over the years. 
Incidentally, as American chambers of 
commerce represent, the project would be a 
great inducement also for similar improve- 
ments in towns on the American side of the 
border. Of course, there is no doubt about 
the fact that the American groups have a 
selfish interest in the project, but it is a 
legitimate selfish interest, for the improve- 
ment of living conditions in the Mexican 
towns involved in the border project would 
not only bring great and needed benefits to 
thousands and thousands of American cities, 
but also would be a great inducement to 
tourism. Some of our American friends in 
Texas and California have said in their com- 
munications to us, that instead of flying to 
Mexico City, thousands of Americans will 
drive to Mexico through California and 
Texas and through the beautiful cities in 
Mexico which will result from the project. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my remarks of January 29, 1963, 
relating to the conversation I had with 
President Lopez Mateos, of Mexico. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Visrr TO Mexico BY SENATOR MORSE 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, yesterday, Jan- 
uary 28, I had the privilege and the honor of 
representing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate at the dedication of the 


beautiful archway that has been built be- 
tween Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoros, 
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Tamps, Mexico. The great President of 
Mexico, Hon. Lopez Mateos, attended the 
dedication. 

I had the privilege of flying with President 
Lopez Mateos to Mexico City yesterday after- 
noon. Following the dedication I discussed 
with. President Lopez Mateos some of the 
problems which are arising from United 
States-Mexican relations in connection with 
the Alliance for Progress program and other 
matters. I should like to take this moment 
to thank the President of Mexico for his 
courtesy, and also for his kind participation 
in and understanding of the problems of the 
Alliance for Progress vis-a-vis Mexico and the 
United States. I consider the President of 
Mexico to be one of the great democratic 
leaders of all Latin America. One could not 
confer with him, as I did yesterday, and not 
appreciate fully that we have in him a great 
friend of freedom in Latin America and an 
understanding ally in the great purposes of 
the Alliance for Progress program. 

The major speech at the dedication was 
delivered by another great Mexican, Senator 
Antonio J. Bermudez, who, under appoint- 
ment by the President of Mexico, is Director 
General of the Mexican national border pro- 
gram. Before I finish these comments, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech by Senator Bermudez printed in the 
Recorp. It sets forth in detail and with 
great clarity the purposes and objectives of 
the inspiring Mexican national border 
project. 

Mr. President, not only is this program 
one which seeks to build a series of bridges 
and archways connecting the United States 
and Mexico; it is also a program which seeks 
to help to industrialize the cities on the 
Mexican side of the border. In many re- 
spects, it is an urban renewal program. It 
seeks to eliminate some of the troublesome 
and unfortunate slum areas which exist in 
those Mexican cities. They are areas which 
create many of the social and economic prob- 
lems which always arise when human beings 
have to live in a below-standard condition. 
It is a program that seeks to improve the 
housing conditions of many of the people of 
low income in those Mexican border cities, 
who are living under the present slum en- 
vironment conditions. 

Senator Bermudez is one of the finest hu- 
manitarians I have ever known anywhere in 
the world. Although he is a man of some 
wealth, at least so I understand, his greatest 
wealth is his understanding and personal 
dedication to the spiritual teaching that we 
are our brother’s keeper. He knows that each 
one of us has the moral obligation to face up 
to the human misery that many of our fel- 
low men live in. He believes that society as 
a whole must assume a societal responsibility 
for the substandard living conditions of the 
victims of slums. 

Senator Bermudez does not ignore the fact 
that communism breeds in slums and feeds 
upon the hopelessness of hunger, disease, and 
discouragement. The housing needs of the 
border cities of Mexico make the Mexican 
border program a noble endeavor if it con- 
tained none of its many other fine objectives 
and inspiring ideals and visions. 

The problem of housing in Mexico—and, 
for that matter, in all of Latin America—is 
not only one of the most vital problems fac- 
ing millions of Latin American people, but, 
in my judgment, it is one of the great prob- 
lems facing the United States in connection 
with the implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress program. We all recognize, that if 
there is family farmownership in the coun- 
try and private homeownership in the cities, 
it is not necessary to worry about communism 
in such a society. If I were to be asked, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs, the greatest economic serv- 
ice we could help to perform, not only for 
Mexico, but also for all of Latin America, 
I would say: Let us place emphasis upon 
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family farmownership in the country and 
private homeownership in the cities. If we 
give emphasis to that economic problem, we 
will strike a body blow into the heart of 
communism, 

The border project on which Mexico plans 
to spend a good many millions of dollars for 
development is one of the greatest hopes for 
the improvement of the standard of living of 
a great many Mexicans who at the present 
time live under very substandard conditions. 

But we, in the United States too, have a 
responsibility in connection with this border 
project. As Mexico improves her cities along 
the American border, numerous benefits will 
result to the U.S. economy. My subcom- 
mittee has received a series of telegrams and 
resolutions from one chamber of commerce 
after another along the entire United States- 
Mexican border, urging that the United States 
give favorable consideration to assisting 
Mexico in the development of this project. 
I think we ought to study the problem very 
carefully. In fact the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs proposes to study 
it very carefully. We wish to make it very 
clear that we should give no approval at the 
present time, not even tentatively, other than 
to say that the project merits careful atten- 
tion and cooperation on the part of the 
United States. 

It was reported to me yesterday in my 
conference with Mexican officials that some 
American representatives of the Alliance for 
Progress program seem to be frowning on 
the national border program because it 
might help industrialize the Mexican border 
cities. Apparently they argue that more jobs 
for Mexicans in Mexico would result in 
Mexico selling more to the United States 
and buying less from the United States. 
Mr, President, what a silly non sequitur ar- 
gument. As we build up the purchasing 
power of Mexicans through industrialization 
we increase their purchasing power to the 
benefit of both Mexican and United States 
business firms. 

There is one project involved in this study 
about which I spoke with the President of 
Mexico yesterday afternoon, because it was 
raised by Senator Bermudez in his speech at 
the dedication yesterday. It is a very deli- 
cate problem. It has plagued United States- 
Mexican relations for about half a century. 
I think that all who have dealt with it real- 
ize that the time has come when this con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Mexico must be settled. It is imperative to 
settle it if we are to have good will and 
mutual understanding between these two 
great democracies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I refer, of course, to the Chamizal 
land. It is that very small area of not so 
many acres which has been a great bone of 
contention between Mexico and the United 
States for 50 years. The controversy is with 
respect to which country owns that little 
piece of land. In my judgment, the sym- 
bolism of this controversy has ballooned all 
out of proportion to its importance. 

In his speech yesterday, Senator Ber- 
mudez presented a suggestion in regard to 
this controversy which I think deserves the 
very careful and, I hope, favorable attention 
of our State Department and our Govern- 
ment. It is a suggestion, as will be seen 
when I read that part of the speech, which 
has the complete approval of the Mexican 
Government. I discussed the problem with 
the President of Mexico yesterday. In his 
speech, Senator Bermudez said: 

“Along the entire Mexican-United States 
border and for more than five decades only 
one obstacle has existed, to which I should 
like to refer at this point. To be able to 
construct the Great Gateway to Mexico be- 
tween the two border cities that are the most 
important from a demographic and economic 
standpoint—Ciudad Juárez, Chihuahua, and 
El Paso, Tex.—the case of the Chamizal lands 
must be solved; and there is no legitimate 
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reason for lack of settlement. Every Mexi- 
can resolutely supports the patriotic efforts 
of President Lépez Mateos aimed at recover- 
ing this small but symbolic piece of Mexican 
land and applauds all his actions on behalf 
of such recovery, an endeavor without prec- 
edent in recent years. 

“We know that the President of the United 
States, Mexico's friend, also earnestly seeks 
a settlement, which will bring great benefit 
to both countries—a benefit that of a surety 
is not of an economic or material nature. 
Although we Mexicans rely on the fulfill- 
ment of President Kennedy’s promise regard- 
ing the restitution of the Chamizal, I am 
permitting myself the liberty of taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of distinguished U.S. 
Officials with whose attendance we are hon- 
ored on this occasion, and of the gentlemen 
of the press from our neighboring country, 
to bring once again to the Government and 
the people of the United States a message to 
express our trust that the voice of our Presi- 
dent will be heard, d that the 
Chamizal problem be solved, and at an early 
date.” 

Then he made a specific suggestion for its 
solution, as follows: 

“However, in keeping with projects mapped 
out in principles by the President of the 
Republic, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, we will go 
even further. 

“On that plot of recovered ground, we pro- 
pose to construct yet another symbol of the 
friendship and union between peoples; but 
a living and creative symbol: the Continen- 
tal University, to be attended by young peo- 
ple from all the countries of America, 
without distinction as to race, ideology, 
creed, or social or economic group. There, 
within the broad outlines of freedom of 
instruction and investigation, and removed 
from all religious and political doctrines or 
intellectual limitations of any type, an 
awareness of international solidarity will be 
fostered, founded on the democratic ideals 
of fraternity and juridical equality of all men 
everywhere, 

“Mexico will have the high honor of con- 
verting a land area that has been the object 
of dispute between two friendly nations into 
the seat of an organization dedicated to 
peace and union among men.” 

Mr. President, the area called the Chamizal 
lands is of small acreage. It could be used 
in its entirety by the campus of a great con- 
tinental university. That would be in keep- 
ing with a great tenet of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy; namely, that a democracy can be no 
stronger than the enlightenment of its peo- 
ple. Yesterday afternoon I suggested that if 
such a university were built, it would be very 
appropriate to have somewhere on the cam- 
pus a statue of the great Jefferson, because 
he also symbolizes education as one of the 
most effective forms of enlightening the peo- 
ple of a democracy. I think the suggestion 
being made by the leaders of Mexico is a very 
constructive one. Certainly it is based on a 
great ideal which I believe we should co- 
operate in putting into action. I sincerely 
hope the leaders of our Government will give 
very favorable and serious consideration to 
the suggestion which a spokesman for the 
Mexican Government made yesterday at the 
dedication of the great archway at Mata- 
moros. I hope our Government also will ap- 
preciate what such a settlement could do as 
a great symbol of friendship in the Western 
Hemisphere. Our agreeing to this Mexican 
proposal would show that we are willing to 
join in erecting a great continental univer- 
sity of the Western Hemisphere, to which 
the young people from all the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and from the United States 
could go for the intellectual commingling 
which is so important if we are to develop 
the continental understanding which is es- 
sential in the years ahead in order to main- 
tain the peace and ty which must 
be maintained if we are to have in the West- 
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ern Hemisphere not only a perpetuation but 
a strengthening of freedom. 

To the President of Mexico and to Senator 
Bermudez, I extend from my desk in the 
Senate today my compliments for the fore- 
sight, the insight, and the idealism expressed 
yesterday at the dedication, in speeches such 
as the main speech given by Senator Bermu- 
dez. I believe we should give them, in re- 
turn, the assurance that we intend to em- 
brace them in the common cause of strength- 
ening freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the speech 
delivered by Senator Bermudez be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. ANTONIO J. BER- 
MUDEZ, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE NATIONAL 
BORDER PROGRAM, AT THE DEDICATION, BY 
PRESIDENT ADOLFO LOPEZ MATEOS, OF THE 
‘GREAT GATEWAY TO MEXICO’ IN MATA- 
MORAS, TAMPS., JANUARY 28, 1963 


“Mr. President of Mexico, Mr. Governor of 
the State, guests of honor, ladies and gentle- 
men, the presence of our Chief Executive en- 
hances the high significance of the solemn 
ceremony in which we offer to the nation 
the Great Gateway to Mexico, in this heroic 
city of Matamoras. His presence also gives 
us cause for gratitude, for it constitutes a 
singular stimulus toward continuing with 
greater dedication the endeavor of which he 
is the author: the transformation and en- 
nobling of our border areas. 

“We are grateful also for the high honor 
bestowed on us by the presence of distin- 
guished officials and other outstanding per- 
sonages from Mexico and the United States. 

“The first impression the traveler receives 
on entering into Mexico through the Great 
Gateway is furnished by the Plaza of the 
Flags, conceived as a monument to the unity 
existing between the nations of this con- 
tinent, bulwark of peace, liberty, and 
democracy. When we watch the flags of 
our sister republics to the south proudly 
flying, we will always be reminded of the 
highly significant fact that this spot at 
which we are gathered today marks the real 
beginning of the Latin American frontier. 

“Not too many years ago certain well-known 
Mexican politicians coined phrases describ- 
ing the sad situation prevailing traditionally 
in Mexican-United States relations. We re- 
call the famed complaint that ‘we are so 
far from God and so close to the United 
States,’ seconded by another motto: ‘Be- 
tween Mexico and the United States—the 
desert.” 

“Today, however, we have the right of re- 
garding the future from another perspective. 
Inexorable international realities demand 
that the old patterns of policy between coun- 
tries be discarded; moreover, the Mexican 
Revolution, by giving us a new and sounder 
sense of our standing as Mexicans, has defi- 
nitely erased from our minds any feeling 
of inferiority or fear—a circumstance which 
has constituted the real and true basis of 
the increasing and local understanding at 
which we have arrived with our neighbors. 

“For this reason, facing the majestic Plaza 
of th> Flags we have placed our tricolored 
insignia and our national coat of arms, sym- 
bols of our sovereignty and ‘Mexicanness.’ 
They stand for the thorough conviction we 
Mexicans have of our historic destiny, with- 
in which dealings with the other peoples of 
the world are governed by equality, mutual 
understanding, and respect. 

“Only in this way is true friendship be- 
tween nations possible, a friendship which 
we Mexicans hold in especial esteem. We 
believe that friendship, as a noble and gen- 
erous sentiment filled with understanding 
and devoid of selfish interest, is the most 
powerful instrument for problem solving, 
whether between individuals or communi- 
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ties, for it always succeeds, even where 
diplomacy and politics fail. 

“It is for this reason that we have firmly 
resolved that this great gateway to Mexico— 
and here I particularly address our U.S. 
guests—shall be a constant invitation to 
friendship, and an important and valuable 
element of cooperation in the good neighbor 
policy. 

“Mexico’s great gateway is a standing in- 
vitation for our friends to get to know us 
better. They will find that life in Mexico 
has an outline and contents that are un- 
mistakably those of a people with a natural 
vocation for peace. Peace to us is a per- 
manent ideal within our historic develop- 
ment, for in peace we see the fruit of liberty 
and social justice. We advocate peace with 
the moral authority and irrefutable testi- 
mony of a people that lives in peace, and for 

. And world peace, may we emphati- 
cally affirm, has in Mexico one of its most 
loyal and steadfast subjects; and in the per- 
son of her President, one of its most dedi- 
cated and intrepid leaders. 

“The great gateway to Mexico is hence also 
a symbol of peace, for it bears witness to 
the world how two nations, so different from 
each other, should be, and can be, neighbors 
and friends. 

“We are convinced that the national bor- 
der program constitutes a very Mexican an- 
swer to the fact—materially quite impor- 
tant—that year in and year out 70 million 
people cross our border. This, in the first 
place, has stirred our traditional sense of 
hospitality. For the sake of courtesy and 
friendship, it is our duty to see to it that our 
guests find the cleanliness, order, facilities, 
and comfort that they deserve. With that 
aim in view, we have included within the 
complex forming the great gateway to Mexico 
certain buildings devoted to customs, immi- 
gration, health, and tourism services. These 
units have been designed in such way as 
to provide the habitual Mexican courtesy 
with an appropriate setting where it can be 
manifested in speed, efficiency, and cleanli- 
ness in our dealings with those who visit us. 
The basic intent is for our friends from the 
United States to confirm the fact that hos- 
pitality is one of the most typical Mexican 
characteristics. 

“We are aware, however, that most of our 
visitors do not go beyond the border areas. 
Of the $770 million they spend in our 
country, only $170 million are spent in the 
interior of the Republic. This is to be re- 
gretted, for we Mexicans know of natural 
beauties in our country that defy description 
but go unvisited; of regions filled with color 
and folklore; of impressive monuments, the 
heritage of our centuries’ old culture; of 
cities that are so different from each other, 
and so interesting. Proud of our native land 
because of its natural features as well as the 
trail left by the millenia of human habita- 
tion and tradition, we sincerely want Mexico 
to be known in its entirety. For that rea- 
son, the great gateway to Mexico should also 
serve by way of introduction, however brief, 
to what we are. We believe that the impres- 
sive incoming tide of U.S. citizens can and 
should be the carrier of a dual and positive 
message: First, letting us become ac- 
quainted, by contact with the individual 
visitors, with what the United States is really 
like; and second, by enabling those visitors 
to take back with them a fairer and more 
realistic concept of what we are. 

“To round out the meaning for us Mexi- 
cans of Mexico’s great gateway, may I quote 
the words of the President of Mexico, Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos: 

Our boundary lines do not mark the 
end, but the beginning of our country. The 
frontier areas, because of their geographic 
characteristics and social conditions pre- 
vailing there, have been the subject of spe- 
cial attention on the part of the Government 
of the Republic.’ Referring on another oc- 
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casion to our border regions, our Chief Exec- 
utive also affirmed: ‘Just as they are a win- 
dow to the outside, they must also be a 
showcase of the social progress of the Mexi- 
can people who, fully cognizant of their 
destiny, work for their own well-being and 
occupy a worthy and respected place in the 
concert of nations.’ 

“These two presidential statements. ex- 
press the essence of the work undertaken by 
the national border program. From the very 
moment of birth we Mexicans feel a com- 
plete devotion to our native land. Upon 
reaching individual maturity, this devotion 
is transformed into a true mystique, that 
ineffable mystique of Mexicanness. that 
everyone who visits us experiences, as 
though inexplicably bewitched. And this 
mystique has today invaded the will and 
earnest endeavor of the men of the frontier, 
urging them to transform and exalt it, for 
the first firm step toward the betterment of 
our homeland lies in our conviction that it 
is within our power and up to us to do so. 

“Supplying authority and resources, Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos’ administration has, for 
the first time in our history, initiated the 
task of raising the standard of living of our 
border inhabitants by linking their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural life with that of 
the rest of the country. 

“Every Mexican without exception should 
participate in this endeavor. However, this 
applies most particularly to those who by 
virtue of their work, intelligence, and will- 
power have managed to accumulate resources 
suitable for investment in this great task. 
Many of these persons should repatriate their 
savings or capital held abroad, in the United 
States or Switzerland, and make such funds 
available to the prodigious creative effort 
the country demands. 

“The border market represents 25 percent 
of that comprising the nation as a whole and 
has the highest economic potential in the 
country: Per capita income amounts to 656 
U.S. Cy. per year, or 135 percent higher than 
the national average. Mexico needs markets 
to consume the output of her industries, and 
to capture and expand the border market 
constitutes a challenge to our intelligence, 
our ability and our patriotism. 

“This conquest should favorably influence 
the solution of other national problems, 
among them, that of creating a greater num- 
ber of job opportunities. (By the end of 
the next 6-year presidential term, we will 
have had to find jobs for no less than 4 
million additional young Mexicans who will 
have joined the productive ranks.) With 
an eye to this problem, it is our earnest de- 
sire that the total transformation of the 
strip of territory constituting his frontier 
region will contribute to the creation of 
new sources of employment, and to the ef- 
fective employment of our manpower, in- 
cluding the braceros (Mexican laborers who 
work in the United States). 

“Bracerismo, which came into being in May 
1943 as a wartime contribution by Mexico 
in response to an express petition by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, addressed to Mexico's unfor- 
gettable President Avila Camacho, has with 
the passage of time become a matter of em- 
barrassment and grave concern, for instead 
of commodities, we are exporting men. The 
strong arms of the Mexican braceros should 
contribute to a greater Mexico, and to her 
agricultural and industrial development. 

“National border program activities like- 
wise qualify as an eloquent expression of 
the harmony that does and must exist be- 
tween government effort and that of private 
enterprise. 

“Here in Matamoras we are certain that 
Mexican private enterprise, however modest, 
will join in the endeavor underway, since 
the Government cannot, should not, do 
everything. In modern Mexico there is no 
time to lose nor is there room for defeatism, 
inferiority complexes or pessimistic attitudes. 
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We must not regard any problem as insu- 
perable; there is but one motto, one convic- 
tion, and one insignia for all: the better- 
ment of our country. For we have fought 
throughout our history to aggrandize Mex- 
ico and thereby make it more our own; we 
have learned from our elders that the first 
requisite for a better country is always that 
it be our country. It is in that spirit that 
we must understand the obligations inher- 
ent in frontier living. 

“Today we have completed this gateway 
to Mexico as the first stage in the projects 
planned for this city. Next we will con- 
struct a commercial center and a tourist 
zone. As fast as the availability of resources 
will permit, we will continue working in 
order to conduct the same program in all 
the cities along our northern and southern 
borders, bringing to them the excellent fea- 
tures of our historic and cultural values so 
that they may be the true and authentic 
reflection of our national essence. We ex- 
pect to be able very soon—in the course of 
the present year—to repeat this invitation 
in order to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany at other gateways to Mexico, and at 
the dedication of various other projects. 

“On this occasion the President of the Re- 
public, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, has honored us 
by delivering the master regulatory plans 
that will govern the development of five 
major cities within this border zone. Con- 
sequently, the projects conducted by the 
program will not be in the form of building 
groups isolated from the other population 
centers. These are to expand in harmonious 
fashion, in keeping with the most precise 
technical indications, and each city is to be- 
come in its entirety a worthy gateway to 
Mexico, the object of admiration of outsiders 
and a cause for satisfaction on our part, 

“Along the entire Mexican-United States 
border and for more than five decades only 
one obstacle has existed, to which I should 
like to refer at this point. To be able to 
construct the great gateway to Mexico be- 
tween the two border cities that are the most 
important from a demographic and economic 
standpoint—Ciudad Juárez, Chihuahua, and 
El Paso, Tex.—the case of the Chamizal lands 
must be solved; and there is no legitimate 
reason for lack of settlement. Every Mexi- 
can resolutely supports the patriotic effort of 
President López Mateos aimed at recovering 
this small but symbolic piece of Mexican 
land and applauds all his actions on behalf 
of such recovery, an endeavor without prece- 
dent in recent years. 

“We know that the President of the United 
States, Mexico’s friend, also earnestly seeks 
a settlement, which will bring great benefit 
to both countries—a benefit that of a surety 
is not of an economic or material nature. 
Although we Mexicans rely on the fulfillment 
of President Kennedy’s promise regarding the 
restitution of the Chamizal, I am permitting 
myself the liberty of taking advantage of the 
presence of distinguished U.S. officials with 
whose attendance we are honored on this oc- 
casion, and of the gentlemen of the press 
from our neighboring country, to bring once 
again to the Government and the people of 
the United States a message to express our 
trust that the voice of our President will be 
heard, demanding that the Chamizal problem 
be solved, and at an early date. 

“Once the new and legitimate boundary 
line is established, we plan to construct in 
Ciudad Juárez, as in other border towns, 
the great gateway to Mexico that will com- 
municate with us the progressive and 
friendly city of El Paso, Tex. 

“However, in keeping with projects mapped 
out in principle by the President of the Re- 
public, Adolfo López Mateos, we will go even 
further. 

“On that plot of recovered ground, we pro- 
pose to construct yet another symbol of 
the friendship and union between peoples; 
but a living and creative symbol: the Con- 
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tinental University, to be attended by young 
people from all the countries of America, 
without distinction as to race, ideology, 
creed, or social or economic group, 

“There, within the broad outlines of free- 
dom of instruction and investigation, and 
removed from all religious and political doc- 
trines or intellectual limitations of any type, 
an awareness of international solidarity will 
be fostered, founded on the democratic ideals 
of fraternity and juridical equality of all 
men everywhere. 

“Mexico will have the high honor of con- 
verting a land area that has been the object 
of dispute between two friendly nations into 
the seat of an organization dedicated to 
peace and union among men. 

“In closing, I should like to refer once 
again to the spirit which inspires the na- 
tional border program, in keeping with the 
directives issued by the President of the 
Republic, Adolfo Lépez Mateos—to raise our 
standard of living and point up our Mexi- 
can-ness, These two objectives, when 
achieved, will not only strengthen Mexican 
unity, but will facilitate genuine friendship 
between two great neighboring nations, for 
such friendship will be founded on reciprocal 
treatment characterized by respect, equality, 
and understanding.” 


SHORTCOMING OF AID PROGRAM 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for a few 
moments, I wish to discuss, for the third 
day in a row, certain features of the 
Alliance for Progress program as they 
relate to the foreign aid bill. 

In recent days, I have been devoting 
my comments about the foreign aid pro- 
gram and its shortcomings to our aid 
program for Latin America. Today, I 
wish to raise more questions about 
whether what we are calling the Alliance 
for Progress is moving toward its objec- 
tives, and indeed, whether it has specific 
and manageable objectives. 

As I said in the Senate on Tuesday, 
I believe there is much to be said for 
the recommendation of former President 
Lleras of Colombia that more respon- 
sibility be given to the Latin Americans 
themselves for the selection of projects 
and the setting down of conditions that 
must be met before loans may be ex- 
tended. We know from long experience 
that multilaterial bodies can be and usu- 
ally are much tougher and more success- 
ful in requiring conditions and reforms 
as a condition of financial aid. 

However, there are some reservations 
I would suggest to such a procedure. 
One is that an American veto must re- 
main over any extension of funds. Cer- 
tainly the United States must be pro- 
tected from the contingency of having its 
money go for some project that would 
clearly not be in our interests, however 
much it may be supported by our part- 
ners. I do not have any specific issue 
in mind, but it seems to me that this 
protection for the American taxpayers 
must be maintained by our Government. 

A second reservation I would raise 
is the possible need for limitation on 
what will be available for Latin America. 
The possibility that the recipient nations 
themselves would have a free hand in the 
allocation of American money, with 
no ceiling and no limitation on what is 
to be dispensed or in what time period, 
would certainly doom the chance for a 
multilateral administration of the pro- 
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gram. As I have said before, if there is 
no limit on the capital to be invested, 
there is no reason to plan for the maxi- 
mizing of its effect. This has been a ma- 
jor defect in our aid program in Asia and 
n as well as in Latin Amer- 
ca. 

A third problem that is not covered 
by the proposals for multilateral admin- 
istration of the Alliance for Progress is 
the aid still available from the United 
States outside the Alliance. I am frank 
to say that I am disturbed by the break- 
down of aid to Latin American countries 
for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963, which 
shows several of them receiving assist- 
ance from foreign aid categories outside 
the Alliance for Progress. Nonproject 
aid has been going to several of them in 
the form of supporting assistance, con- 
tingency funds, and development loans. 

It seems quite possible to me that the 
benefit of having a multilateral board 
process the Alliance funds would be de- 
feated by the fact that governments 
which decline to meet conditions laid 
down by the board may still be bailed out 
through the contingency fund or some 
other form of aid. 

All these questions need to be studied 
by the officials of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, by our Latin American partners, and 
most certainly, by the Congress before 
it votes this year on the AID bill. 

The urgency of these questions is 
pointed up by a document which I re- 
ceived from the Center of International 
Studies of Princeton University, and 
which I assume was also sent to all 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and probably to all Senators. It 
is by Prof. Edmundo Flores, and is en- 
titled “Land Reform and the Alliance 
for Progress.” 

In the introduction, the director of 
the center, Klaus Knorr, tells us: 

I frankly do not know whether the analysis 
presented by Dr. Flores is fully realistic. 
But even if it were not—and we would ex- 
pect differences of interpretation when it 
comes to a region so complex and full of 
change—the fact that a person of Dr. Flores’ 
background and experience holds these 
views, and holds them very strongly, seems 
to make this a document that should be 


interesting to a considerable public in the 
United States. 


Dr. Flores holds a Ph. D. degree in 
agricultural economics from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one of the Nation’s 
leading institutions in that field. He is 
professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Mexico, and has worked 
on land reform problems for the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations and for the Food and 
Agriculture Organizations. 

Dr. Flores begins: 

Unless President Kennedy and his advisers 
are willing to accept the necessity for dras- 
tic—and sometimes violent—revolutionary 
change in Latin America, his ambitious 
Alliance for Progress will fail, no matter how 


many billions of dollars the United States 
is willing to spend on it. 


It is the general burden of Dr. Flores’ 
article that the ruling oligarchies of 
Latin America will not undertake the 
reforms needed to move their countries 
along the road of progress, because to do 
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so would be a voluntary relinquishment 
of power, and that to relinquish it would 
be just as distasteful to them as to be 
overthrown by revolution. 

He speaks of the tax-reform objective 
of the Alliance. 

It will be recalled that yesterday I dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate the 
problem of tax reform. We must insist 
on it in many instances before we agree 
to pour more money into Latin America. 
Senators cannot justify voting to pour 
into any Latin American country AID 
money which belongs to the taxpayers of 
the United States, unless the Govern- 
ment of that country is maintaining for 
its own people a tax structure based on 
ability to pay. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, I wish to say that 
in Latin America there is place after 
place where tax evasion is a national 
pastime—great areas of land on which 
not 1 cent in taxes is paid, or, if any 
taxes are paid, on which only nominal 
taxes are paid. Just taxing that land 
would bring about a land reform al- 
though it is the thesis of Dr. Flores that 
even progressive taxation is insufficient 
to meet the economic problem of concen- 
tration of wealth. 

The oligarchs who reap their harvests 
and profits off that land invest their 
money in Swiss banks and New York 
banks, instead of investing it in the fu- 
ture economic freedom of their own 
country. Until they bring economic free- 
dom to their own country, there is no 
hope of political freedom for it, because 
it is impossible to have the latter until 
there is first the former. 

We cannot begin to pour enough money 
into Latin America, to save Latin 
America from communism, if the gov- 
ernments of the Latin American coun- 
tries leave the entire problem up to us. 
We do not have that much money. They 
should get busy with some of these 
needed reforms—tax reform and land re- 
form—and they should establish the in- 
stitutions of economic freedom. One of 
the great institutions of economic free- 
dom is family-farm ownership. If in the 
rural areas of any Latin American coun- 
try the heads of the families own the 
land they till, one does not need to worry 
that communism will develop there. If 
in the cities of a Latin American country 
the people do not live in the shocking 
slum conditions which today can be seen 
in one Latin American city after an- 
other, but, instead, own the roofs over 
their heads—in private home ownership, 
no matter how humble the abodes—one 
does not need to worry that communism 
will develop there. 

But today the oligarchs of Latin Amer- 
ica—and I speak generally, although 
some magnificent exceptions exist—sim- 
ply will not, as a class, face that reality. 
That is what Dr. Flores is talking about. 
I say to this administration that this is 
what one authority after another on 
Latin America has been saying for years. 
That is shown by the reports which the 
Senate paid for to the tune of more than 
$100,000—the amount which was appro- 
priated to my subcommittee, and which 
we used in contracts with American re- 
search foundations, universities, and 
Latin American scholars, in order to 
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have them prepare the reports for us, 
so we would have the facts on which to 
base a judgment. 

As Senators know, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, the then Senator Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, the Senator from Iowa, 
Mr. Hickenlooper, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Aiken, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Sparkman, the Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. Long—all my colleagues 
on the Foreign Relations Committee— 
worked for several years, prior to its 
final inauguration, on the Alliance for 
Progress program; and in the whole Sen- 
ate there is no stancher supporter of 
the objectives of that program than the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

But I do not follow a dogma; I do not 
substitute a name or a label for facts. 
The fact is that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is in trouble; and it will remain in 
trouble until Congress appropriates more 
wisely in connection with it, and until 
the Latin American countries themselves 
go much further than they have gone in 
carrying out the clear objectives envi- 
sioned and the clear obligations stated 
and agreed to in the Act of Bogotá and 
the Act of Punta del Este. They have 
not gone far enough or fast enough with 
land reform and tax reform and interest- 
rate reform. 

How in the world can we hope to have 
private ownership of hovels in Latin 
America with interest rates of 16 per- 
cent, 20 percent, and 25 percent? It is 
impossible. 

So my approach to the Alliance for 
Progress program in the foreign aid bill 
this year is not the approach of one who 
is opposed to loans for the Alliance for 
Progress, but one that will insist upon 
sound loans. There is quite a difference 
between unsound loans and sound loans. 
We had better give heed to the Dr. 
Floreses. We had better give heed to 
the ex-President Llerases. We had bet- 
ter give heed to the wise men of Latin 
America, for they have been inclined to 
be much more frank and objective about 
the whole problem than many in our own 
Government, including many in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

So on the subject of tax reform, ob- 
jective of the Alliance, Dr. Flores said: 

In their present stage of development, most 
Latin American countries cannot apply 
progressive income taxation for several rea- 
sons. First, the really powerful people in 
most of these countries do not want it, since 
it would be tantamount to abdicating their 
power. Second, underdevelopment itself 
precludes the possibility of efficient taxation 
because, for one thing, all major as well as 
minor appointments are political and there 
is hence no effective civil service to carry it 
out. For another, administrative corruption 
prevails throughout the Latin American gov- 
ernments that are dominated by tiny minor- 
ities of the rich, and there is a longstanding 
tradition of tax evasion. 


Tax reform is difficult to accomplish, 
but the problems Dr. Flores mentions are 
not insurmountable. They may explain 
why there has been little tax reform, but 
they do not make a case for its economic 
infeasibility. 

He continues: 

It should be understood that, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, and Uruguay, there are 
no appreciable middie classes in Latin Amer- 
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ica and consequently there is a desperate 
ee of trained personnel on the lower 
evels. 

It may not be difficult to find aggressive 
lawyers, cultured priests, chivalrous soldiers, 
and even good doctors. But trained nurses, 
moderately efficient stenographers, or reliable 
proofreaders are terribly scarce even in the 
more advanced countries. The rigid social 
structure, the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, and a tradition which equates lei- 
sure with a high social status have prevented 
the emergence of this new class in either 
industry, commerce, or the bureaucracy. 

Thus political opposition, administrative 
corruption, and the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel on the lower levels create a vicious 
circle which can only be eliminated in the 
long run. 


As I said yesterday, I believe our own 
administrators bear a great respon- 
sibility for the failure to make much 
progress toward tax reform even in the 
long run. We have done little to set up 
evaluation techniques for purposes of 
AID, much less to extend technical help 
to these countries in the admittedly dif- 
ficult and sophisticated field of taxation. 
PROBLEM OF LAND REFORM GREATEST OBSTACLE 

TO PROGRESS 


I desire to say a few words about the 
problem of land reform as the greatest 
obstacle to progress. Most of Dr. Flores’ 
article is devoted to an examination of 
his own special field—land reform. It is 
here that he feels are the greatest ob- 
stacles to the success of the alliance. 

He tells us: 

Since in underdeveloped countries the 
main sources of wealth are land and mineral 
resources, it is obvious that their pattern of 
income distribution is ultimately determined 
by the pattern of land and mineral owner- 
ship. Therefore, the income shifts required 
for development must necessarily take place 
in these economic areas. As Professor Ray- 
mond Penn put it bluntly, “U.S. industry 
cannot operate in a feudal country without 
accepting the rules of feudalism and thus 
sharing the villain's role for those who want 
to strengthen the economic and legal posi- 
tion of the landless and jobless.” There is 
no doubt that this unfortunate symbiosis 
will complicate tremendously the launching 
of land reforms in Latin America, 

In Mexico and Bolivia before their agrarian 
reforms, approximately 3 percent of the 
population owned 90 percent of the produc- 
tive land; that meant that a correspond- 
ingly large proportion of agricultural cash 
income accrued to only a tiny proportion of 
the total population. Such a high concen- 
tration of land ownership and agricultural 
income prevails today in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries and this explains precisely why 
such countries have lacked development. 


It is quite natural that Professor 
Flores believes the land reform program 
in Mexico has been especially successful 
and deserves to be a pattern for similar 
reform elsewhere. He also feels that the 
consequences of land reform have been 
the very industrial development so de- 
sired by other nations. To quote again: 

With the land reform it became imperative 
to increase productivity, to diversify pro- 
duction, and to industrialize. Since 1930, 
the agricultural product has increased at an 
average annual rate of 5.4 percent, while 
the gross national product increased at a 
rate of 6.2 percent annually. 

Meanwhile the population rose from 15 
million before the Revolution to 36 million 
today. In 1910, 90 percent of the total labor 
force was engaged in farming; today, only 50 
percent are farmers and the rest have shifted 
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to newly created urban-industrial jobs or 
have joined the ranks of the unemployed. 
Despite rapid industrialization, Mexico has 
not been able to create enough new jobs 
each year and unemployment is its most 
severe problem. 


I should say parenthetically that 
Mexico is better off in respect to its em- 
ployment situation than are most other 
Latin American countries. And the mili- 
tary aid we send to Mexico relative to its 
population is only a tiny fraction of what 
we must send to other countries of the 
hemisphere to preserve what is known 
as internal security. 

The senior Senator from Oregon will 
offer amendments to the foreign aid bill 
that will cut drastically into the pro- 
posed military aid program to Latin 
America, for the reason that I am con- 
vinced such aid is not needed. I would 
rather spend the money for bread than 
bullets. 

Continuing to quote from Dr. Flores: 


Undoubtedly the breakup of the hacienda 
‘was the catalyst which released and set in 
motion the multitude of complex forces to 
which Mexico owes its sustained rates of agri- 
cultural and industrial growth. It gave the 
rural population an opportunity for both 
horizontal and vertical mobility; it de- 
stroyed the “caste” system; it profoundly 
affected the political environment and 
brought the country out of the colonial 
impasse; it opened it up to technological 
progress and paved the way for the begin- 
ning of road building and irrigation pro- 
grams. Urban expansion and the public 
works policy created a huge demand for 
cement, steel, and other products of the 
construction industry, thus setting the basis 
for Mexico’s industrial revolution. 

Without the agrarian revolution, Mexico 
would probably be today in a situation sim- 
ilar to that of contemporary Colombia, Peru, 
or Venezuela. There would be good roads 
leading from ports to mines, oil wells, and 
plantations; industry and farming would 
show development along a few specific lines. 
One would find urban expansion, Hilton 
hotels, air conditioning, supermarkets, funic- 
ulars, submarines, and other conspicuous 
construction. In patches, the economy 
would display a semblance of technological 
sophistication. But there would be little or 
no evidence of the rise of new classes that 
accompanied the industrial growth of the 
advanced nations. 


Professor Flores continues, by empha- 
sizing that effective land reform must be 
far more drastic than anything presently 
contemplated by the Alliance for 
Progress. 


Experience indicates, therefore, that it is a 
serious mistake to consider land reform as 
merely a matter of introducing more efficient 
farming methods, opening new lands, and 
partitioning large idle estates. Land reform 
is much more than that, regardless of what 
influential Latin American landlords dis- 
guised as progressives may say about it, and 
regardless of the misleading and naive utter- 
ances occasionally emanating from Wash- 
ington which describe it as a measure that is 
not going to hurt anybody. 

Land reform should not be confused with 
the introduction of efficiency in farming by 
means of hybrid seeds, extension services, or 
the like. These measures necessary as they 
are, do not basically alter income distribution 
or the social and political structure. Efforts 
to increase efficiency must be applied after 
land reform takes place, not instead of it, 

Land reform should not be confused with 
attempts either to reclaim unproductive land 
to settle in uninhabited areas. Here a word 
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of warning seems appropriate, since some 
Latin American countries (Guatemala, Co- 
lombia,, and Peru) already are embarking 
upon such a travesty under the Alliance for 
Progress. Opening public domain lands be- 
fore industrial development gets under way 
is inadvisable, because their fertility is 
highly questionable and the large capital 
outlays required can be put to better use 
elsewhere in the economy. 


These are some severe criticisms of 
what is contemplated under the Alliance 
for Progress. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, which has com- 
mittee jurisdiction over this program, I 
am greatly concerned and I am very 
much disturbed. 

The general conclusion this writer pre- 
sents is that unless reform is really basic 
and deep rooted, the money that the 
United States spends under it will be 
wasted. That is a fear I have had my- 
self, and it is growing as I see the laxity 
in the administration standards for mak- 
ing funds available and the slowness 
with which only superficial reforms are 
moving in the nations to the south. 

But Professor Flores goes much fur- 
ther, and into another conclusion which 
I do not necessarily endorse. Nonethe- 
less, it deserves to be considered and 
studied by all of us who have responsi- 
bility in this field. It is that land re- 
form, to be successful, must be a capital 
levy upon landlords. 

He put it this way: 

Land reform in fact amounts to the adop- 
tion of a new pattern of income distribu- 
tion: a capital levy on a few landlords that 
is distributed among many peasants and the 
states. This initial income shift greatly fa- 
cilitates the increase of the domestic rate 
of capital formation, as proven spectacularly 
in the case of Mexico, where from 1910 to 
1942 all sources of foreign capital were closed 
owing to widespread expropriations. None- 
theless, during this period Mexico set the 
basis for her industrial and agricultural 
expansion. 

If the land is purchased—rather than ex- 
propriated—this represents not land reform 
but merely a real estate transaction. If 
proprietors receive cash compensation, there 
is an income redistribution effect only to the 
degree to which cash compensation is in- 
ferior to the price of land. If the govern- 
ment pays the large landowners in bonds, this 
in effect forces landowners to lend to the 
government an amount equal to the price 
they receive for the land. 

In other words, to be effective land reform 
has to take productive land (and its income) 
from the landlords without immediate com- 
pensation. Otherwise it is not a redistribu- 
tive measure. To pretend that landlords 
should be fully compensated is as absurd as 
to expect that taxpayers of advanced coun- 
tries should receive cash compensation or 
bonds by an amount equal] to their taxes. 

Viewed in its true light, land reform is a 
very drastic measure which crushes the 
power of the landed elite wherever it is ap- 
plied. Landlords know this and, regardless 
of the lip service they pay to the Alianza, 
they will frustrate it in every possible way. 
It would not be surprising if they pocketed as 
much of the $20 billion as they can on the 
grounds of political self-defense. One need 
only remember, for instance, that food 
grants to Peru and other Latin American 
countries under the point 4 program often 
failed to go to famine areas and instead were 
sold on the markets, and the money went 
into the pockets of speculators. Adminis- 
trative corruption and graft is an art about 
which underdeveloped countries have little 
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to learn and may even be able to teach some- 
thing to developed ones. 

Thus the position of the U.S. Government 
is tragic, and perhaps absurd: it wishes to 
entrust what is nothing less than a revolution 
to the very group—the safe conservative 
element—which in its own interest must 
block it, as it always has, 


It may seem from the paragraphs I 
have read that Professor Flores thinks 
that only Communist revolutions can 
deal with this condition and that he is 
recommending the solutions of com- 
munism. Yet he also rejects that ap- 
proach, pointing out that the Com- 
munists have failed to champion land 
reform when and where it was most 
urgently needed, apparently because they 
have put purely political considerations 
ahead of the needs of the people. 

But I do not suppose that Professor 
Flores’ prescription will meet with any 
sympathy among any of the officials or 
participants in the Alliance for Progress. 
I am not sure myself that it has a sound 
basis. 

But I do recognize that the gap between 
existing conditions in Latin America and 
what we are trying to accomplish seem 
to be growing, rather than diminishing. 
When I see that increasing amounts of 
military aid are going into Latin Amer- 
ica for internal security purposes, that 
domestic capital is leaving these coun- 
tries almost faster than the American 
taxpayers can put it in, that the food 
and housing needs of the people in many 
of the countries are growing instead of 
diminishing, serious questions arise in 
my mind of whether American capital in 
any amount can do much about what is 
wrong in Latin America. 

If Professor Flores’ article contains 
nothing else, it does contain a strong 
ease for the fact that it is basic reform 
that is needed in these countries and 
that without it, the United States will 
merely waste its money in the Alliance 
for Progress. 

So far as my own view on land reform 
is concerned, I believe that what we 
ought to be seeking is to influence and 
persuade our Latin American allies to 
adopt land reform programs, and to urge 
them to proceed much more rapidly in 
passing through their parliaments legis- 
lation which will call for redistribution 
of land on the basis of a reasonable com- 
pensation for it. I should like to see that 
principle tried. Although it may be true, 
as Dr. Flores says, that compensation 
would use up money that is urgently 
needed for other purposes, it is for this 
very reason that the United States stands 
ready to finance it. 

There is no question that basic in the 
issue of freedom is the protection of one’s 
property rights, and that when one is re- 
quired to give up those property rights, 
one should receive fair compensation for 
them. We stand ready to help finance 
it. But unless and until such plans for 
land reform get the go-ahead in Latin 
American countries, I share Dr. Flores’ 
feeling that whatever else we finance will 
not make much of a dent in centuries- 
old backlog of their problems, 

I think it has already been demon- 
strated in some Latin American coun- 
tries that land redistribution of the type 
I have called for does plant the seeds of 
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economic freedom, does make it possible 
for family farmownership to develop, 
does strengthen the economy, and does 
thereby make possible the strengthening 
also of a system of political democracy. 

Nevertheless, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Flores for the challenging analy- 
sis of the land reform program as he sees 
it, and its relationship to the other prob- 
lems of the hemisphere. I hope that his 
point of view will be a stimulus to the 
oligarchs in Latin America, to give more 
support than they have to date to the re- 
distribution of land under a condemna- 
tion procedure, under which the land 
owner receives a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the land that ought to be re- 
distributed in the interest of the general 
welfare of the country concerned. His 
views should also be a warning to the 
Congress and the American people that 
we stand to waste billions of dollars in 
the Alliance for Progress unless it deals 
win more basic issues than it has to 

ate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT OUR CUBAN POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
March 15, I suggested that we had be- 
come obsessed with Fidel Castro and the 
Cuban problem. Considering the sig- 
nificance of the Cuban regime and its 
limited economic and military poten- 
tial, I asked if we had not exaggerated 
this as a threat to our security. I char- 
acterized our obsession with Castro as 
a fixation that was causing us to lose 
sight of other more fundamental chal- 
lenges in the hemisphere and elsewhere 
in the world. The real bombshells of 
Latin America—poverty, illiteracy, dis- 
ease, feudalism, injustice—were being 
underestimated. Too many critics, I 
concluded, seemed willing to risk count- 
less lives in a military invasion or naval 
confrontation leading possibly to nuclear 
war, while not enough courageous and 
thoughtful men were giving attention to 
the basic problems which made Castro 
possible. What Castro is primarily a 
threat to is not the United States, but 
the possibility of peaceful, domocratic 
development in the hemisphere. 

Recognizing the necessity for keeping 
the Cuban dictator under surveillance, 
I suggested that we devote less time and 
energy to his fulminations and more 
to removing the conditions which are 
the seedbed of violence and communism 
throughout Latin America. 

But bringing the Castro threat into 
perspective and strengthening such con- 
structive forces as the Alliance for Prog- 
ress will not directly solve the problem 
of Castro’s Cuba. What, then, can we 
do specifically about this foreign policy 
stickler? 

There are a few who suggest that we 
ought to make a direct onslaught against 
Castro, and, indeed, we have the military 
force to crush his government. This 
course is not supported by the Kennedy 

tration, nor does there seem to 
be any indication that Congress is ready 
to enact a resolution calling for a war 
against Cuba. The American people ex- 
pressed overwhelming opposition to a 
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military invasion of Cuba in a Gallup 
poll taken this spring. 

Most of our citizens seem to under- 
stand, even if some few politicians do 
not, that a war with Cuba would doubt- 
less create greater problems than it 
would solve. Historically, even the most 
well-intentioned U.S. military interven- 
tions have poisoned our relations with 
Latin America for long periods. And 
if we were to clash with Soviet forces in 
Cuba, who can be sure that this would 
not trigger world war III? 

Some have suggested that we invoke 
a naval blockade against Soviet oil ship- 
ments to Cuba. But here again, this 
means a direct clash of American and 
Soviet power, albeit on the high seas. 
To forcefully stop another nation’s ships 
on the open seas is an act of war. Who 
is to guarantee that this would not bal- 
loon into a nuclear exchange? 

It is true that when President Ken- 
nedy invoked a partial blockade against 
Cuba last October, he said that we would 
require the removal of offensive Soviet 
missiles followed by U.N. inspection as 
the price for lifting our naval sanction. 
The missiles were withdrawn, but the 
Cubans balked at permitting U.N. in- 
spection unless such inspections were 
extended to U.S. staging areas in Florida. 

Those who argue that the President 
capitulated by removing the naval sanc- 
tion in the absence of U.N. inspection 
of Cuba should bear in mind that our 
reconnaissance planes have been per- 
mitted to fly over Cuban territory daily 
without interference. U.S. photo recon- 
naissance is fantastically effective in 
giving our strategists a daily picture of 
the situation in Cuba. 

Actually, President Kennedy scored 
one of the most spectacular victories of 
the cold war when he forced Mr. Khru- 
shchev to get his missiles out of Cuba 
without war. That action was success- 
ful because it was thoughtfully planned 
to achieve important but limited Amer- 
ican objectives that gave our adversary 
enough room to maneuver short of a 
nuclear showdown. 

Those who now call with more par- 
tisanship than prudence for precipitous 
action, invasion, or blockade should 
count the consequences of their propos- 
als. We are no longer dealing with flint- 
lock rifles or frigates of the early years of 
our Republic. 

Cuba is only one of a score of tension 
spots around the world, any one of 
which could escalate into a global holo- 
caust of unspeakable horror. 

Those who propose the establishment 
of an American-backed Cuban govern- 
ment-in-exile at Guantanamo Bay are 
suggesting that we violate our treaty 
rights. The U.S. Government has a 
signed treaty with Cuba which gives us 
permission to operate a naval base on 
Cuban soil as a coaling and naval sta- 
tion only. It is both morally repugnant 
and politically unsound to suggest that 
we flaunt our treaty obligations by at- 
tempting to set up a military force at 
Guantanamo aimed at the overthrow of 
the Cuban Government. It is no ex- 
cuse to say that the Cuban Government 
is scornful of its obligations. The 
United States of America did not become 
the world’s greatest champion of human 
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freedom and dignity by adopting the 
immorality and illegality of our most 
obnoxious enemies. 

Before we condemn our President for 
his patient efforts to avoid war with 
Cuba while stimulating the forces of 
freedom in the hemisphere, we should 
look out on the world from the eyes of 
the White House. 

President Kennedy admittedly has 
made mistakes in Cuba, the prime ex- 
ample being the ill-fated Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. That invasion was conceived by 
the previous administration but it was 
approved by Mr. Kennedy and he 
courageously assumed the full blame. 
But to suggest now that the President 
is weak kneed because he does not in- 
volve us in another wild venture of this 
sort seems incomprehensible. 

The President of the United States is 
charged with a higher obligation than to 
risk taking this great Nation into war 
and possibly trigger a nuclear Armaged- 
don unless every other alternative has 
failed. 

President Kennedy is no weakling or 
appeaser. He will carry to his grave 
painful injuries suffered in military com- 
bat. He carries in his heart the memory 
of his brother who died in aerial com- 
bat. He has on his shoulders the fate 
of 189 million Americans, and, indeed, 
all mankind. 

He needs our help and our patience 
and our prayers—not the strictures of 
bombastic critics and careless partisans. 

To reject the counsels of recklessness, 
however, is not to suggest that we sit on 
dead center relative to Castro’s Cuba. 
There is an urgent need for constant 
evaluation and thoughtful, restrained 
criticism of American foreign policy, and 
especially our Cuban policy. Isolating 
Castro and refusing to talk to him may 
be a practical, temporary expedient. It 
is not a positive or permanent policy. 

Our present position seems built on the 
doubtful assumption that Castro, shut 
off from hemispheric aid and political 
support, will wither away. But will he? 
And if he does, what then? Do we have 
in mind a positive political alternative to 
Castro? The exiles appear hopelessly 
divided, sharing only a hatred of Castro. 
Do they, or we, wish to restore the eco- 
nomic and political conditions that 
existed under Batista—the very condi- 
tions that insured the success of Castro’s 
grab for power? If not, how much of 
Castro’s changes will they, or we, accept? 
Do we accept the expropriation of the 
sugar and cattle lands? The seizure of 
the oil refineries? The land reforms? 
The educational reforms? Can we see 
beyond the Castro revolution to the con- 
ditions that would exist in a Cuba with- 
out Castro? 

Aside from these longer range prob- 
lems, we appear to be in a corner on the 
issue of Cuba even insofar as immedi- 
ate goals are concerned. We will not 
negotiate; neither will we take aggressive 
action. We will not trade with Castro; 
yet, we resent each new trade arrange- 
ment he concludes with the Soviet bloc 
or other sources. We shield the exiles 
from Castro’s tyranny, but will not suffer 
them to strike blows at their enemy. 
We resent the presence of Soviet forces 
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in Cuba; yet, we cannot entirely deny 
Castro’s claim that he invited them to 
come because of his fear of an Ameri- 
can-assisted invasion of his island. 

At home, our bipartisanship on foreign 
affairs is shattered as the administration 
comes under attack for the apparent 
stalemate of our Cuban policy. Our 
Cuban fever is bound to rise and fall 
with each succeeding event. We are at 
the mercy of every political opportunist 
both at home and abroad who exploits 
our lack of a dynamic, positive policy. 

In view of these facts, would it not 
make sense in Prof. Roger Fisher’s words 
to “slice up the Cuban problem”? Can 
we define certain limited goals in Cuba 
that give some realistic hope of attain- 
ment? 

I believe that we can. I trust that 
such feasible alternatives to our present 
policy are now under the most active 
and serious consideration by our policy 
planners. 
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At a later date, I hope to suggest cer- 
tain constructive steps that might be 
taken to open the way to a more satis- 
factory relationship with Cuba. Perhaps 
some Senators and Congressmen more 
experienced than I in foreign affairs will 
join in that effort. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, COOPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for a quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
under the order previously entered, I 
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now move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Friday, June 28, 1963, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, June 27, 1963: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, U.S. Air Force, to be 
reappointed as Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
for a term of 1 year. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations for promotion to major 
beginning Peter A. Abbruzzese, and ending 
Frank C. Leitnaker, Jr., which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 24, 
1963. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Foreign Gambling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to take the Members of this 
House to Europe and observe the gam- 
bling operations in four more foreign 
countries. These nations are among the 
77 foreign countries which recognize and 
accept the fact that the urge to gamble 
is a universal, instinctive human trait 
which should be controlled and regulated 
for the Government’s benefit and the 
people’s welfare. 

England has, since 1956, a premium 
bond lottery. Under this proposal, the 
interest earned on the bonds is paid 
in the form of prizes. In addition there- 
to, England does have many other forms 
of legalized gambling such as horse 
racing, dog racing, and football pools. 
Last year, the Government sold $199 
million in bonds and awarded $43 mil- 
lion in prizes. This lottery device has 
helped England sell its bonds which prior 
thereto were not selling sufficiently to 
meet the Government’s need for revenue. 

Finland is a small nation of a little 
over 4 million people, but size notwith- 
standing, it is noted for cultural and 
artistic attainment. The Finns are not 
a rich people, and they find it difficult to 
provide for the sustenance and promo- 
tion of their cultural heritage. They are 
quite dependent upon the national lot- 
tery as a means to this end. There is 
no evidence that they find this money 
somewhat tainted, for unlike many 
Americans they are not plagued by pious 
hypocrisy in these matters. 

In 1962, the total gross receipts came 
to over $6 million. The net income to 
the Government amounted to over $2 
million. The profit was divided for the 


promotion of science and fine arts, the 
national opera and the national theater. 

Gibraltar does very well with its lot- 
tery operation. The total gross receipts 
for 1962 amounted to $1,776,000. After 
payment of prizes and expenses, the total 
net income to the Government came to 
$417,000. The profits are used to help 
finance the building of new houses for 
the people. 

Holland is also a small nation but its 
lottery operation is a very profitable one. 
The Dutch recognize that people love to 
gamble and it is better that they be able 
to do so under Government auspices. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came to al- 
most $10 million. The Government’s 
share was over $1 million which was 
turned over as general revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, we, in the United States 
would do well to come to the same real- 
ization with our own national lottery. 
Gambling in this country is a $50-billion- 
a-year industry which is practically un- 
tapped. If we were not blind to human 
and financial reality, we could learn 
quite a bit from all of these foreign 
countries. A national lottery in the 
United States can easily and voluntarily 
pump into our own Treasury over $10 
billion a year in new revenue which 
would allow a tax cut and a reduction of 
our national debt. What are we waiting 
for? 


Inequities in Expense Account Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. The serious economic 
effects brought on by the Revenue Act 
of 1962 and the confusion surrounding 
it as it pertains to travel and entertain- 
ment expenditures have led me to intro- 


duce a bill, H.R. 6244. This bill would 
abolish the artificial and arbitrary 
standards of the present law in favor of 
a standard of reasonableness. 

The repressive economic effects of the 
present law will result in the abolition 
of 140,000 jobs and a loss of $1 billion 
in sales in the food and lodging indus- 
try if allowed to continue, according to 
a survey taken by the National Restau- 
rant Association. In New York City 
alone, an annual sales loss of $117 mil- 
lion and the elimination of 14,000 jobs 
can be expected. The Revenue Act of 
1962 was designed to produce revenue; 
unfortunately it is causing a tremendous 
sales loss and resultant unemployment, 
the ultimate effect being the loss of 
revenue. ‘Treasury Department statis- 
tics indicated that $100 million in in- 
creased revenue could be expected, but 
$50 million in lost income from workers 
can be anticipated and $30 million in 
lost taxes from vanished business in- 
come. When we add $126 million for 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
we can see a loss of more money than 
the law had intended to produce. 

What is the cause of all this? Much 
of the loss of business in the food and 
lodging industry can be attributed to 
the confusion surrounding the law. A 
befuddlement among the business com- 
munity as to what is, and what is no 
longer, deductible is heightened by the 
174 pages of implementing regulations 
that attempt to clarify the law and set 
down the recordkeeping requirements. 

Why is the businessman confused? 
Because he is faced with new and totally 
unrealistic artificial standards of de- 
ductibility. No longer is he safe when 
he incurs an ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense in the business entertainment area. 
He must consider the surroundings not 
in the light of his own intentions or 
practices but as they will appear to the 
revenue agent who audits his return. 

If he wants to entertain merely to con- 
vey good will, he must do so in a quiet 
place, for there he does not have to talk 
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business. If the place is too noisy to 
talk business, the businessman can still 
get the deduction by talking business. 
The question of deductibility thus seems 
to center on what is noisy. Perhaps the 
presence of more than two musicians 
would constitute a noisy place. To as- 
sure compliance with the law, the res- 
taurant owner discharges all of his 
musicians. They stand in the unemploy- 
ment lines knowing their former em- 
ployer now runs a quiet place. No one 
seems to have an adequate answer for 
them as to why it should be necessary. 

I have introduced a bill that would 
eliminate these apparently arbitrary 
standards that can only ultimately bring 
disrespect of the law itself. My bill 
would adopt a standard of reasonable- 
ness as the determinant of deductibility. 
Such a standard can be understood by 
the business community. It is already 
present in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Having worked in other fields, it will 
work in the expense account area. Why 
should travel and entertainment expend- 
itures be treated any differently from 
any other business expenditures? Ade- 
quate but not unduly burdensome rec- 
ords must still be kept. Such a stand- 
ard leaves no loopholes for cheaters, but 
neither does it penalize the honest busi- 
nessman by confusing him with artificial 
standards and oppressive recordkeeping. 


Military Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
confident that under the able leadership 
of Senator Ricuarp B. RUSSELL the mili- 
tary pay bill will be acted upon promptly 
in the other body and will soon become 
law. It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
has appointed a subcommittee and hear- 
ings will start on this urgently needed 
bill at an early date. The enactment of 
a military pay bill is long overdue. The 
final passage of this bill at an early date 
will be a tremendous boost to the morale 
of our servicemen and women through- 
out the world. 

Almost daily our weapons system grows 
more complex. This is indeed the age of 
science and technology. This fact was 
never more evident to me than when at- 
tending the launching of the Polaris sub- 
marine, the John C. Calhoun, at New- 
port News, last Saturday. The skill 
necessary to operate this magnificent in- 
strumentality of defense is beyond com- 
prehension. The same is true of the 
equipment being operated by the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Marines. The 
very existence of this country depends 
upon the skill, efficiency, and technical 
training of our armed services. The men 
and women in our Defense Establishment 
are devoted and patriotic. They deserve 
the highest recognition, and they deserve 
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the very best that America can furnish 
in the way of adequately trained addi- 
tional personnel. 

The last general military pay increase 
was 41⁄2 years ago. Private industry has 
been able to outbid our armed services 
through higher wages and salaries. The 
men and women of our armed forces are 
taking renewed hope from Senator Rus- 
SELL’s leadership and sense of justice. 


Addresses of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
are highly appreciative of the great work 
the Vice President is doing in many areas 
and the solid support he is giving Presi- 
dent Kennedy. I had the privilege of 
seconding the nomination of LYNDON B. 
Jounson for Vice President at the 1960 
Democratic National Convention in Los 
Angeles. He has lived up to everything 
we said about him then. 

The Vice President is dedicated to 
making our democracy a reality and by 
his stirring speeches and his chairman- 
ship of the President’s Committee on 
Equality of Opportunity he has carried 
that dedication into action. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I include an address by our distin- 
guished Vice President Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son, to the American College Public 
Relations Association in Chicago, III., on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963, and another 
address to the Contractors and Union 
Leaders Conference on E.E.O. at St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 25, 1963. 

The addresses follow: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B, 
JOHNSON BEFORE THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
ILL., JUNE 25, 1963 

A NATIONAL CONCERN 

In 1924 I stood on a platform under a 
warm Texas sky in a star-filled Texas night 
and graduated from Johnson City High 
School in the hill country where I was born. 

There were six of us, four boys and two 
girls, in that graduating class. 

Last month, under a sky much the same 
as it was 39 years ago, I spoke to the 1963 
graduating class of Johnson City High 
School, a class of 24 strong. 

I suppose those youngsters will remember 
as much of what I said to them as I re- 
member of the words spoken (o me on my 
graduation night—that is to say, nothing 
at all. 

But in those 39 years, in that brief blink 
of time as we count time in the history 
books, the world and its ways have gone 
through a convulsing change. 

In the life span of those young graduates, 
strange and wonderful things have happened. 

The earth has been shrunk but its dimen- 
sions have widened. We have supersonic 
airplanes and manned space flights, televi- 
sion and Telstar. We have painkillers and 
pushbuttons, computers and cyclotrons, and 
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we also have hydrogen bombs and ballistic 
missiles. 

The winds of today’s world run swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle, 

Ninety percent of all the scientists who 
ever lived are living today. 

More mathematics has been created since 
the beginning of the 20th century than in all 
the rest of history combined. 

Ninety percent of all the drugs being pre- 
scribed by physicians today were not even 
known 10 years ago. 

Three-fourths of all the people who will 
work in industry in 1975 will be producing 
products that have not yet been invented or 
discovered. 

This is not a time for timid minds and 
torpid spirits. 

It is a time for finding the best of solu- 
tions to the worst of problems. 

One of our big problems is higher educa- 
tion, 

UNHAPPY FACTS 


The words of Alfred North Whitehead, that 
wise and prophetic Harvard teacher, come 
back across half a century to haunt us 
today: 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute, the race that does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. * * * To- 
morrow science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the judgment which will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” 

Professor Whitehead’s words live more 
vividly when you examine some of today’s 
unhappy facts. 

For example, there is our educational 
posture compared to the Soviet Union. 
Studies by the National Academy of Sciences 
and National Research Council show us that: 

In the production of technically trained 
people in engineering and the physical and 
biological sciences, the Russians double our 
output. 

By 1970 we'll need 1,200,000 new scientists. 
We'll be lucky to train three-fourths that 
many. 

During that same period, the Russians will 
turn out 2,500,000 scientists and engineers. 

Some 60 percent of all Soviet degrees are 
awarded in engineering and/or the sciences. 

We award about 25 percent. 

The Soviets overlook nothing in their as- 
sault on scientific illiteracy. Chancellor 
Litchfield of Pittsburg warns that we are not 
keeping pace with the Russians in the way 
they utilize the brainpower of women. 

By his estimate, 35 percent of the engineer- 
ing faculties in Soviet universities and 39 
percent of the engineering students are 
women. By contrast, only 7 percent of U.S. 
scientists are women. 

Moreover, the Russians are spending about 
6 percent of their gross national product on 
education. We spend about 3.5 percent, In 
a truer perspective, we have at least 50 per- 
cent more students attending our colleges 
and universities. But the disturbing thing 
here is the Soviet determination to put first 
things first in educational emphasis. 

These are facts that caused President Ken- 
nedy to describe technical and scientific 
education “one of the most critical problems 
facing the Nation. 

He has, as you know, not only illuminated 
the problem. He's trying to do something 
about it in the Congress. 

But there is another area of concern to 
me. And I know it's troublesome to you, too. 

Our best estimates tell us by 1970 weil 
have 7 million youngsters in colleges and 
universities and possibly 814 million by 1975. 
That last figure happens to be just double 
the total for 1963. In some areas of the 
Nation, the number of high school grad- 
uates will almost triple in the next decade. 

They are stunning statistics. 

But they run alongside some other in- 
eredible estimates. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


A recent study indicates that the United 
States may have to spend as much as $12 
billion annually for colleges and universities 
by 1970. 

Our needs are enormous. 

Our needs are urgent. 

Unless we want to go to bed by the light 
of a Communist moon; unless we resign our- 
selves to surrender and return to the tusk 
and the tooth; we have no choice but to meet 
headon this challenge. 

Walter Lippman has written: “We must 
measure our educational effort as we do 
our military effort—not by what it would 
be easy and convenient to do, but by what 
is necessary to do in order that the Nation 
may survive and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to defend 
ourselves, whatever the cost. We must now 
learn that we are quite rich enough to 
educate ourselves as we need to be educated.” 

There are ways to do just that. 

We must seize the ways and make them 
work for us. 


PROBLEM OF PARTNERSHIP 


We must attack this problem in a partner- 

ship for national profit; a partnership of 

and universities, business and in- 

dustry, State and Federal Government, and 
students and parents. 

The colleges and universities themselves 
can help. 

In this audience are many—and I com- 
mend them—who have worked and are work- 
ing on plans of development to prepare your 
schools for the years of stress ahead. 

The States have a role and a responsi- 
bility. They need to exercise both. 

Experience over the years has made one 
fact clear: You pay for a proper system of 
higher education in one way or another. 
Either you pay for it positively by con- 
sidering funds for this purpose as an in- 
vestment in the future—or—you fail to 
provide enough funds and you pay nega- 
tively in lost payrolls, lost taxes, and worst 
of all, lost opportunities for our young 
citizens. 

In truth, the State that demands the 
most from its future has no choice. It must 
invest fully in its institutions of higher 
education. It cannot turn away from this 
decision any more than it can turn away 
from tomorrow. 

Students and their parents can help. 

Parents can purchase higher education 
for their children. It is a sound investment. 
It is commonly agreed that an undergradu- 
ate degree adds about $100,000 to the grad- 
uate’s lifetime earning power. 

The Federal Government can help greatly, 
too. 
I’m not unaware that suggesting Federal 
aid for education is to many good citizens 
the same as dining with the devil. How- 
ever, I recall that during World War II 
Sir Winston Churchill once growled that if 
Hitler invaded Hell, he would rise in the 
House of Commons to say a good word for 
the Devil. 


LOCAL PROBLEM—-NATIONAL CONCERN 


The facts are simple and the facts are 
these: Education is primarily a local prob- 
lem. It has always been a local problem. 

The Federal Government has never in- 
truded on that province. Since the Morrill 
Act of 1862, the Federal Government has 
recognized the needs and the importance of 
a healthy educational system. In that 100 
years of Federal participation in education, 
there has been no control—there has been 
no sinister conspiracy—there has been no 
menace, no threat, no skuld of any 
kind, Most of the fears of Federal domina- 
tion have been either the imaginings of folks 
who didn’t have all the facts. or demagogues 
who feast on fear to win votes. 

While education is a local problem, it is 
also a national concern, 
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If our national posture must be stern, our 
national purpose must be strong. 

The question is not whether we should 
have Federal help for local education, That 
was resolved 100 years ago. 

The question now is how best can the Na- 
tional Government help the private arena 
and the local government keep their higher 
education healthy. 

For these are unpeaceful and unusual 
times. 

Today we look down the brazen throat of 
war, and hold our courage to the sticking 
place. 

Today we are searehing out the secrets of a 
lonely universe, never before explored. 

Today we are advancing on the ancient 
enemies of mankind: disease, ignorance, and 
poverty. 

Today we are making contact with a to- 
morrow that will make yesterday seem 
shamefully barren. 

We are doing all this and we will do more. 

The reason—education. 

I am glad to speak my thoughts to this 
organization which is accomplishing much 
for higher education. 

But there is much more to be done. 

Perhaps this partnership of colleges, uni- 
versities, business, industry, State, and Fed- 
eral Government, and parents and students 
joined in common concert may be the an- 
swer. 

I know it must be so. I know this be- 
cause I believe in this land and its people, 
because we are strong and free, because we 
understand. 

That, in its highest sense, is the reason for 
higher education, 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON AT CONTRACTORS AND UNION LEADERS 
CONFERENCE ON EEO, Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
JUNE 25, 1963 


You have been assembled here today as 
serious-minded men and women dedicated 
to a serious purpose—the fulfillment of the 
promises of a free society. 

I congratulate you. You have come under 
one compulsion only—the desire to fulfill 
your obligations of citizenship to a country 
which you love. 

It would be idle to ignore the background 
against which this meeting is being held. 
During the past few months, we have wit- 
nessed the strong protests of people who 
feel—with justice—that they have been 
denied their rights for too many decades. 

This meeting is not being held in re- 
sponse to the demonstrations—in fact, it 
was planned before the demonstrations were 
conceived. But the demonstrations them- 
selves—however controversial—have high- 
lighted the urgency of what we are attempt- 
ing to do. 

No problem is ever solved until we first 
understand it. And I believe we must real- 
ize that we are facing not one, but two 
problems which are interrelated but which 
require separate approaches. 

First, there is the problem of discrimina- 
tion itself—the kind of action that says a 
man will be judged on his ancestry without 
regard to his merits. 

Second, there is the problem of the impact 
that decades of this discrimination have 
had on men and women—and this problem, 
though less obvious, is more subtle and 
more difficult to overcome than the first. 

Our country is making progress on a solu- 
tion to the first problem. We would be less 
than candid if we said that the problem has 
been solved or that we are even close to a 
solution. But we have made a start and I 
am confident that we will make enormous 
strides in the period immediately—and I do 
mean immediately—ahead of us. 

However, if those of us assembled in this 
room could pass a resolution that had the 
magic power to abolish racial discrimina- 
tion totally by midnight, we would still 
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wake up tomorrow in a highly imperfect— 
and highly unequal—world. We would still 
find 10 percent of our population battling 
for economic survival against handicaps 
that would discourage all but the stoutest 
and boldest. 

The bars that have been erected against 
men because of their race, their creed and 
their color have not been bars against jobs 
solely. Even more importantly, they have 
been bars against the opportunity to qualify 
for the jobs. 

And after decades in which men have 
been barred from jobs and barred from the 
training for those jobs, still a third factor 
arises. It is a psychological barrier that 
makes a man reluctant to even try to 
qualify for a Job when a lifetime of experi- 
ence—and his father’s experience and his 
grandfather’s experience before him—has 
demonstrated the heartbreaking futility of 
such efforts. 

Too many young men and women, with 
stars in their eyes and music in their hearts, 
have stormed the heights only to find the 
last mile guarded by an implacable gate in- 
scribed “Admission by approved ancestry 
only.” A few—a pitiful handful—have 
passed the gate but only because they pos- 
sessed talents and determination far in ex- 
cess of that required by others for whom the 
gate swings easily. 

And for every 1 who knocked and was 
denied, there were 10 others who lost heart 
and dropped out of the struggle. 

My experience in the field of equal employ- 
ment opportunity has demonstrated one 
thing to me conclusively. The basic issue 
at stake is the good faith of the majority. 
Until that has been proved, there will be no 
solution to the problem we are facing. 

To find the answer, we must work together. 
And if we search our hearts and our souls, 
we must, in candor, concede that the mi- 
nority has some basis for skepticism. 

I believe in the good faith of the majority. 
Otherwise there would be no reason for us 
to be here today, taking time out from 
crowded schedules when that time might be 
used for individual profit and gain. 

We must admit there has been lethargy; a 
tendency to look the other way; a preoccu- 
pation with our own individual affairs that 
has blinded us to what is happening to our 
fellow men. But I have known very few 
people in my life who are not men of good 
will and the few exceptions have been those 
so obsessed by their fears that they had 
lost the capacity for hope. 

You are not men and women obsessed by 
your fears—you have achieved too much in 
this world to be fearful. You are men and 
women who are capable of reasoning together 
to reach constructive solutions. And the so- 
lutions must be reached by you in your local 
communities. 

The Federal Government will not shirk its 
obligations. But the ultimate answer to the 
problems must go beyond the actions the 
Federal Government can take. 

We can help. We can offer advice which 
you yourself must judge as to its merits. We 
can maintain channels of communication. 
We can employ Federal power to protect the 
constitutional rights of every American citi- 
zen regardless of race, creed, color, or 
nationr! origin. We can pass laws defining 
those rights. We can outlaw discrimination 
in a broad series of flelds. 

It is apparent by now that we will act to 
the limit of our powers to enforce justice. 
But banning discrimination does not—by 
itself—create equal opportunity. 

Somewhere, somehow people must sit down 
together and work out their problems. 
Equal opportunity requires more than a 
negative ban against evil; it requires a posi- 
tive affirmation for good—and practical 
methods of achieving the goal. 

We must find ways of up for the 
lost years of educational opportunities. 
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We must find ways of persuading our 
young people that the door of opportunity 
is now open and that they can pass through 
if they only train themselves. 

We must find ways of eliminating employ- 
ment patterns that react—like litmus pa- 
per—to a color test. 

And, above all, we must find jobs—useful, 
productive jobs that will strengthen America 
and make all our citizens full participants in 
our economy. 

Do not think for a moment that this prob- 
lem can—or should—be solved by disregard- 
ing the total job situation. We are not try- 
ing to replace a group of people who now 
have jobs with another group that does not. 
That would merely be sharing the misery—a 
concept unworthy of America. What we 
wish to do instead is to share the benefits of 
our economy—and spur it to new heights by 
adding to it productive workers whose serv- 
ices we have previously denied ourselves. 

I do not believe we are so barren of imag- 
ination or so pauperized in initiative that 
we can no longer expand our prosperity. I 
do not believe that we lack the skill to train 
our people in useful occupations—and bring 
them together with work that has to be done. 

Nor do I believe that it is an adequate 
answer to say that we must continue to be 
unfair in employment because there are not 
enough jobs to go around. 

Here in St. Louis the community is moy- 
ing. The mayor has taken the initiative and 
has set up a committee to act—not just to 
talk. That means much to me because this 
conference would be wasted if it amounted 
to nothing but pious expressions of good 
will. 
The St. Louis committee can count upon 
the help and cooperation of the President’s 
Committee. I hope we are called upon fre- 
quently. And I hope community action pro- 
grams are set up in every city in our land. 

There is just one thought I wish to leave 
with you in closing. 

We are not here to do anybody a favor— 
and I doubt whether any favors are wanted. 
We are not trying to create a privileged 
group. Nor are we trying to create an artifi- 
cial “equality.” 

We are trying to establish justice and to 
make up—as best we can—for wrongs. And 
we are proceeding on the assumption that 
where men and women have equal opportu- 
nity they will turn out to be rather equal 
after all. 

This is an opportunity to do what is mor- 
ally right and what is right for America. You 
have my best wishes, my full support, and 
my high hopes for success. 


Address by Hon. J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General, on the Occasion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was host on 
yesterday to a luncheon on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at which time Hon. 
J. Edward Day delivered an excellent 
address, which I am pleased to recom- 
mend be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—believing that Postmaster Gen- 
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eral Day’s remarks will be of interest to 

my colleagues and others and that it 

should receive wider circulation. 

The text of Postmaster General Day’s 
address follows: 

ADDRESS BY J. EDWARD Day, POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, 25TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, SHERATON 
Park HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 26, 
1963 
It is a great pleasure to join in celebrat- 

ing the 25th anniversary of the Civil Aero- 

nautics Board. 

Yesterday at about this same time I ad- 
dressed the Aero Club of Washington, so I 
am really flying high this week. 

From my rather lofty vantage point I 
congratulate the members and staff of the 
CAB—past and present—on a successful 
quarter century of assistance to civil avia- 
tion. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
guided American aviation through a period 
of phenomenal progress, change, and expan- 
sion. It has aided the airlines during the 
difficult transition to the jet age. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was passed 
by Congress in 1938 to end the economic 
chaos and near anarchy which prevailed in 
the aviation industry. The act was designed 
to check the uncontrolled competition of 
the previous decade and to give the young 
industry a chance to develop in an orderly 
manner. The act recognized that the 
healthy growth of aviation and reasonable 
rates were closely tied to the public interest. 

The original act has been revised, but its 
successor, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
imposes upon the CAB essentially the same 
declaration of national policy as the 1938 
act. The CAB must consider both the needs 
of the public and of the aviation industry. 
Chairman Boyd has stated the CAB’s duty 
in the following way: 

“We must see to it that the United States 
has a healthy, vigorous air transportation 
system which meets the public and national 
needs. It must be safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical, and efficient. Its charges must be 
reasonable. It must be without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advan- 
tage, or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices. Its development must be sound.” 

As you can see, this is no easy assignment. 
It is complicated by the fact that the CAB 
was not able to start with a clean slate. 
All 11 existing trunk carriers are the same 
airlines, or the successors to the same air- 
lines, that acquired “grandfather rights” 
under the 1938 act. The large carriers were 
formed on the basis of factors other than a 
well-planned national air route system. 

The CAB also came under great pressure 
from both the industry and the public to al- 
low more routes, more airplanes, and more 
markets. The great improvements in air- 
plane design and the heightened awareness of 
air travel brought about by World War II 
added to the demand. The Board had its 
work cut out for it in its attempt to order 
and channel the incredible postwar expan- 
sion in the industry. 

Today, the 11 domestic trunkline carriers 
serve more than 600 points over routes in ex- 
cess of 185,000 miles in length. Twenty-four 
smaller carriers provide service to some 900 
smaller communities over routes in excess of 
88,000 miles. Three carriers provide do- 
mestic all-cargo service to 38 points over 
routes in excess of 14,000 miles and another 
15 carriers are licensed to provide supple- 
mental services. Fifteen carriers are author- 
ized to provide service to a total of 428 
points outside the United States over routes 
in excess of 320,000 miles. 

The modernization and expansion of air 
service is still affecting postal operations. 
Less than 2 weeks ago in Alaska the last of 
our dogsled teams that still carried mail 
was replaced by an airplane. I want to make 
clear that this was done to speed up service 
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and not to get even with dogs for biting 
letter carriers. 

Although the CAB oversees this vast, com- 
plex network, it has only about 800 employ- 
ees, making it one of the smallest agencies 
in the Government. But its fine work has 
made it one of the best known, and it has 
demonstrated that size is not the best crite- 
rion of value. 

The Post Office Department is considerably 
older than the CAB; Ben Franklin was Post- 
master General under the Continental Con- 
gress and the Postmaster General has been 
a member of the Cabinet since the adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson. 

We have 585,000 employees, making us by 
far the largest civilian agency in the U.S. 
Government, We had 150,000 employees even 
back in 1890. We handle 16 times as much 
mail today, with less than 4 times as many 
employees. 

The Post Office Department is old but not 
ossified. We, too, are still vigorous, lively, 
and changing. The Department played an 
important role in the development of com- 
mercial aviation in this country, and we still 
give an important assist to the airlines which 
carry our mail. 

Between 1938 and 1953, the rates the Post 
Office Department paid to the airlines in- 
cluded subsidies that were fixed by the CAB. 
After 1953, the subsidies were paid directly 
by the CAB. The Post Office Department now 
Pays only a fair charge for the services ren- 
dered by the carriers. 

The CAB’s stabilization of the airline in- 
dustry has greatly helped us in providing re- 
Mable and rapid airmail service. The De- 
partment will spend about $93 million on air 
transportation this fiscal year. Twenty-five 
years ago, when the CAB was founded, that 
figure was under $25 million. Since this ear- 
lier figure reflects a subsidy, the change is 
actually even larger than is indicated. 

Americans today send nearly 2 billion 
pieces of airmail annually, an increase of 
750 percent over 1938. The increase in air- 
mail poundage in the last 25 years is twice 
that large, about 1,500 percent. 

Like every other Federal agency, operating 
in a dynamic political and economic climate, 
the CAB has at times been enmeshed in con- 
troversy and has upon occasion been at- 
tacked. Some of the criticism has stemmed 
from the fact that the CAB must balance its 
twin functions of promotion and regulation. 

It has by now become more or less ex- 
pected that a member of an independent 
Federal commission will, upon retiring, im- 
mediately call for its abolition or substantial 
revision. Newton Minow followed the ac- 
cepted ritual when he vacated his FCC office 
on the seventh floor of our Post Office De- 
partment building recently. Louis J. Hector, 
on retiring from the CAB in 1959, wrote 
President Eisenhower: 

“Not with the Founding Fathers as mem- 
bers of its Board do I think the CAB as now 
organized could fulfill its obligations to the 
American people.” 

I don't know of any Postmaster General 
who has suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment be disbanded. However, sometimes 
we are told by others that the Post Office 
should be a private corporation operated for 
profit instead of a great public service agency. 
In this connection, the following item ap- 
peared on the front page of one of our Wash- 
ington newspapers not long ago: 

“A second, separate John Birch Society— 
calling for abolition of the ‘socialistic’ Post 
Office Department and cola beverages—is now 
operating with headquarters in Baltimore, it 
was revealed yesterday. 

“The Baltimore organization, whose full 
name is the John Birch Chowder and March- 
ing Society, is headed by Attorney Leonard 
J. Kerpelman. 

“Kerpelman said the society’s No. 1 aim 
is to wage its opposition to the Post Office 
Department. 
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By socialistically delivering people's 
messages for them,“ he said, the Post Office 
Department makes people weak, dependent 
and without moral fiber, instead of leaving 
them to deliver their own messages, which 
would make them strong, independent and 


Kerpelman 

ancient one, driven underground by prohibi- 
tion: “We regard the more recent John Birch 
Society, the one that hogged all the public- 
ity, as a very late starter. Our society is bet- 
ter fit to deal with world problems today, 
because we have been underground for so 
long we are more completely uncontaminated 
by any ideas of the last millennium.’ ” 

Of course, I don’t agree with Mr. Kerpel- 
man's Chowder and Marching Society. I 
think that a strong and efficient Post Office 
Department is indispensable to a thriving 
economy, just as the work of the CAB has 
been indispensable to the ordered expansion 
of American aviation. 

The Port Office Department is proud of its 
own role in starting commercial aviation. 
The Department's airmail service initiated 
the commercial use of the airplane, which 
before that time had been built only for 
military or exhibition purposes. 

Congress authorized contracts for the car- 
riage of mall by airplane in 1911. Since the 
cost could not exceed other means of trans- 
portation, airmail flights did not actually 
begin until 1918. The first trip was not 
auspicious. Careful plans had been laid 
which called for a plane to fly from Wash- 
ington to New York, with a stop in Philadel- 
phia. On the morning of May 15, 1918, in 
the presence of President Wilson and other 
Government figures, including an obscure 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy called 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt, a pioneering aviator 
set out with the first load of airmail. 

But he got his directional signals mixed 
up and wound up in Waldorf, Maryland. His 
mail had to be carried back to Washington 
and taken to New York by train. 

Despite the faltering start, airmail routes 
were gradually established over much of the 
country. The Post Office Department made 
the first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour. 

In those days, flying was a dangerous, un- 
certain, and sometimes madcap business. 
Runways for take-off or landing did not exist 
and there was no air-to-ground communica- 
tion, no beam to follow, and no marked 
course. The mail planes were converted 
Army DeHavilands with open cockpits, fab- 
ric-covered wooden frames, and a top speed 
of 100 miles per hour. Once a pilot left a 
field nobody knew where—or if—he was until 
he arrived. 

The few instruments on the panel were 
of uncertain accuracy and adaptability. 
Gasoline capacity limited the plane to a few 
hours flight, and the motors were unpre- 
dictable and tended to stop at any time. 
When the motor stopped it could be started 
only by spinning the propeller, a difficult job 
which resulted in many bruises and some 
near decapitations. 

Two hundred and twenty-one planes were 
used in the airmail service from May 1918, 
to October 1921. Only 50 of these were in 
fiying condition at the end of the period. 
Another 26 were still available but under- 
going repair. Of the others, 101 had crashed, 
7 burned, and 37 had to be withdrawn for 
one reason or another. 


period. 

was one fatality for each 100,000 miles flown. 
By comparison, the 1962 fatality rate for 
scheduled domestic passenger service was one 
fatality for each 172 million miles flown, a 
fine tribute to the air safety work done by 
the CAB and FAA. 

The men attracted to the hazardous job 
of flying the mail in the early days were a 
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daring, temperamental and carefree group. 
The Post Office Department had no choice 
but to accommodate itself to their hi-jinks 
and eccentricities, because as one official 
said with resignation, “the mail must go, 
but who in hell is going to take it?” 

The pilots seemed fond of letting the mail 
wait around in balmy weather, but took a 
kind of fierce pride in defying bad weather. 
One man took time off to bombard a village 
with toilet paper. Another arranged to buzz 
antelopes into a fence corner where a con- 
federate waited to butcher them. 

The most famous of all airmail pilots was 
Charles Lindbergh, who served on a contract 
route between Chicago and St. Louis. Flying 
northbound on this route on November 3, 
1926, Lindbergh ran out of fuel and was 
forced to jump from his plane. Dean Smith, 
a colleague of Lindbergh’s reported a crash 
landing with this terse message: 

“Landed on cow—killed cow—scared me. 
Smith.” 

Another airmail pilot, one Kenneth Unger, 
was forced to crash land after his motor 
failed. Unhurt, he borrowed a horse to re- 
turn to town. Evidently, he was less skillful 
in handling the horse than his plane, because 
the horse threw him for another crash land- 
ing, and this time he broke his ankle. 

Lindbergh took a leave of absence from the 
airmail service to make his historic flight 
from New York to Paris in May 1927. During 
a Paris interview, Lindbergh said, “I am an 
airmail pilot and expect to fly the mail again.” 
And, as a matter of fact, he later did fly his 
old route between Chicago and St. Louis once 
again. 

Although the Post Office Department actu- 
ally carried mail up to August 1927, it grad- 
ually surrendered its operations as soon as 
contractors with the ability and sufficient 
financial backing to perform the service could 
be secured. The Department fostered and 
nurtured commercial aviation and then 
turned it over to private enterprise. 

We have other examples of a similar pat- 
tern in Post Office history. In most indus- 
trialized foreign countries, telephone, tele- 
graph, and broadcasting facilities are owned 
by the government. In the United States, we 
feel that these functions are best left in pri- 
vate hands. However, the telegraph began 
as a Government-fostered enterprise in this 
country. 

A telegraph line was opened between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1845. It was 
built at Government expense by its inven- 
tor, Samuel F. B. Morse. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Cave Johnson flxed the cost at 1 cent 
for every 4 characters. 

When Morse offered his patent to the Gov- 
ernment for $100,000, the Post Office Depart- 
ment turned it down as unpromising. Post- 
master General Johnson advised Morse “that 
the operation of the telegraph between 
Washington and Baltimore had not satisfied 
him that under any rate of postage that 
could be adopted, its revenues could be made 
equal to its expenditures.” 

Postmaster General Johnson’s crystal ball 
was a mite clouded, but so were the crystal 
balls of later seers. Here is a story that 
appeared in a Boston newspaper about 
three-quarters of a century ago: 

“A man about 46 years of age, giving the 
name of Joshua Coppersmith, has been ar- 
rested in New York for attempting to extort 
funds from ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple by exhibiting a device which he says will 
convey the human voice over metallic wires. 
He calls the instrument a telephone which 
is obviously intended to imitate the word 
‘telegraph’ and win the confidence of those 
who know the success of the latter instru- 
ment. Well-informed people know that it is 
impossible to transmit the human voice 
over wires as may be done with dots and 
dashes and signals of the Morse Code, and 
that, even were it possible to do so, the thing 
would be of no practical value. The au- 
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thorities who apprehended this criminal are 
to be congratulated, and it is hoped that 


conscienceless schemers who enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow crea- 
tures.” 

The bad prophets have not been restricted 
to the field of communications. As late as 
1901, Wilbur Wright doubted that man 
would fly “within a thousand years.” 

We need not feel superior to the bad 
guessers of times past. Wilbur Wright, de- 
spite his own skepticism, went on to fly the 
first heavier-than-air machine with his 
brother only 2 years later. We have a co- 
pious share of the timid and unimaginative 


they say it would cost too much. There 
are those who oppose renewed efforts to 
reach a test-ban agreement on the grounds 
that we have failed before. There are those 
whose only answer 100 years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation to the demands 
for equality and justice of Negro Americans 
is more patience and further delay. The 
following words were written by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the story present. As our 
case is new. so we must think anew and 
act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Today, we must, once again, disenthrall 
ourselves, 

I wish the Civil Aeronautics Board a happy 
birthday and continued success in guiding 
the aviation industry. 

Happy landings to all of you. 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 20, Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling retired 
as Deputy Administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Nutrition and Con- 
sumer-Use Research, after a fruitful and 
distinguished career of 33 years of public 
service. On the same day, the Depart- 
ment announced that the two research 
divisions formerly headed by Dr. Stieb- 
ling would be consolidated with the four 
research divisions assigned to develop- 
ment of improved utilization of farm 
commodities. 

It seems to me that this “merger,” as 
the Agriculture Department’s press re- 
lease terms it, is likely to be a sad case 
of a whale swallowing a valiant fish. I 
fear that the Department's consumer- 
oriented research will inevitably be sub- 
ordinated to its vastly larger program of 
commodity utilization research which is 
conducted primarily in the interest of 
producers. 

I have asked Secretary Freeman to 
explain the steps he is taking to assure 
continuance of a vigorous consumer- 
oriented research program in spite of this 
consolidation. I am confident that this 
is his intention, but the history of his 
Department in this respect does not breed 
confidence. Hence I call this adminis- 
trative “merger” to the attention of the 
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House to emphasize the importance of 
action on H.R. 6865 which would estab- 
lish an independent Office of Consumers. 
If H.R. 6865 were enacted, a competent, 
independent unit of Government, acting 
solely in the interest of consumers, would 
give all of us some assurance that agen- 
cies ostensibly working for the consumer 
were not subordinated to others func- 
tioning in the interest of organized pro- 
ducers. 


Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., Research and 
Development of a Nuclear-Powered 
Low-Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the independent research initiated with 
their own funds by companies in the 
aeroplane field is a factor of tremendous 
importance in the maintenance of our 
national defense program. 

It is with pride that I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an example of 
such research in my own State of Texas, 
where Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., recently 
has been awarded an Air Force contract 
for continuation of the technology to- 
ward development of a nuclear-powered 
low-altitude supersonic vehicle—LASV. 

The immediate objective, according to 
Gifford K. Johnson, LTV president, is to 
provide data leading to the development 
of a nuclear-powered ramjet. Such a 
vehicle, if proven feasible, would have 
practically unlimited range, and could 
lead to flight at such low altitudes as to 
make radar detection extremely difficult. 

The point that I believe should be 
stressed is that LTV’s aerospace division, 
Chance Vought, Corp., has been working 
on the concept of such a vehicle for the 
last 5 years. It was in 1958 that the cor- 
poration initiated studies on a project 
called SLAM—for supersonic low-alti- 
tude missile. Since then the corporation 
has invested more than $3 million of its 
own funds in research and development 
in connection with the project. Now a 
new, important step has been taken in 
the Air Force-sponsored program. 

The new contract awarded LTV by the 
Air Force Systems Command’s Aero- 
nautical Systems Division at Dayton, 
Ohio, covers tests, studies, and investi- 
gations necessary for development of an 
airframe, propulsion, avionics, and sys- 
tems study technology for the nuclear- 
powered project. 

As explained by Dr. W. J. Hesse, direc- 
tor of the LTV project, the key to a 
nuclear ramjet vehicle’s long-range and 
low-altitude capability lies in the fact 
that just 1 pound of nuclear fuel, when 
fissioned, produces as much heat as the 
burning of 2 million pounds of gasoline. 
Such a vehicle should have virtually un- 
limited range at sea level. 

Mr. Speaker, both the Air Force and 
Ling-Temco-Vought deserve a commen- 
dation for their work toward developing 
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a nuclear-powered low-altitude super- 
sonic vehicle. It is through such coop- 
erative effort that our defense establish- 
ment can be kept at a high point of 
readiness. And that, most certainly, is 
a must in the world of today. 


Independence of the Republic of the 
Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, the Republic of the Congo will cele- 
brate the third anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. On this memorable occasion, 
we wish to send warm felicitations to His 
Excellency the President of the Republic 
of the Congo, Joseph Kasavubu, and the 
Congolese Ambassador to the United 
States, Mario Cardoso. 

When H. M. Stanley reached the Congo 
Basin over 80 years ago, the land of his 
discovery was one of lush but uncon- 
trolled forests pierced by the rushing 
Congo River. Today the city of Leopold- 
ville, a metropolis of over 3 million peo- 
ple, stands near the spot where Stanley 
pitched camp. The Congo has seen many 
changes in the intervening years, some 
of them creative, some of them damag- 
ing, some of them nearly tragic, but to- 
day the Congo is ready to meet a future 
which holds much promise. 

The first 2% years of independence 
were very difficult ones for the Republic 
of the Congo. Violence, secession, infla- 
tion, famine were among the problems 
the new nation had to face. It was in 
desperation that the young government 
turned to the United Nations for help on 
July 12, 1960, just 12 days after the coun- 
try had achieved independence. The 
Congo’s trials were just beginning; until 
January 1963 sporadic civil war was to 
continue in spite of the United Nations 
presence. The repercussions of political 
schisms and armed conflicts on the ad- 
ministrative organization of the country 
and on its fiscal situation were grave, but 
the Congo survived. The Congo survived 
its first 2% years of tribulation, and to- 
day it is rebuilding, reorganizing, and re- 
integrating politically, economically, and 
socially into a viable federal state. 

A leading actor in the drama of na- 
tional reconciliation has been the Congo’s 
able premier, Cyrille Adoula. His con- 
ciliatory policy, inaugurated after the 
surrender of Katanga, has offered firm 
hope that civil strife in the Congo is 
over once and for all and has provided 
à useful basis for reconstruction. 

A new flurry of activity is going on in 
the Congo very different from the inter- 
necine struggles of yesterday. Today the 
activity is cooperative—cooperation be- 
tween Belgians and Congolese, between 
United Nations and Congolese, and be- 
tween Congolese and Congolese. Bel- 
gium has reestablished diplomatic ties 
with Leopoldville, and Belgian adminis- 
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trators and technicians have been called 
back to aid the Government in reorga- 
nizing its public finances and industry. 
United Nations technical assistance is 
helping to fill the gap between the de- 
mand for and the supply of skilled per- 
sonnel, and the ONUC force is being 
slowly withdrawn while the Congo force 
publique is being built up. The Congo- 
lese Army is being retrained, and Congo- 
lese legislators are trying to work out the 
remaining political problems in parlia- 
ment. 

Reinvigoration of the economy is also 
brightening the Congo's outlook for the 
future. The economy of mineral-rich 
Katanga Province has been reintegrated 
with that of the rest of the Congo. Dur- 
ing 1962 the profits of Union Miniere 
increased more than 50 percent and in 
December Union Miniere opened a new 
copper-concentrating plant. Belgian in- 
vestments of over $3 billion have not 
been lost, and new investments have 
been made since independence. Indus- 
tries in Leopoldville Province have in- 
creased their production by 30 percent 
as compared with preindependence days. 

On this anniversary of independence 
we offer our congratulations to the 
Congolese who have worked tirelessly to 
reconstruct their nation and express our 
hopes that the path of national devel- 
opment will be a smooth one from now 
on. 


Retail Gasoline Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a situation present not only 
in my section but in many sections of 
the country in the field of retail gasoline 
selling. This was pointed out in my tes- 
timony before the Dual Distribution Sub- 
committee of the House Small Business 
Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, as a Congressman who is 
especially interested in the plight of small 
business, I am very pleased to have this op- 
portunity to appear as a witness before your 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

In this age of big business, gasoline serv- 
ice station operation, as one segment of the 
so-called service industries, remains emi- 
nently suited to small-scale enterprise. 

More than 206,000 gasoline dealers 
throughout the Nation service about 72 mil- 
lion vehicles each year. These dealers are 
mainly supplied with gasoline and other 
petroleum products by huge oil companies, 
which frequently are also their landlords. 

It is no wonder, then, that small operators 
of gasoline service stations are continually 
harassed by unfair tactics used by the great 
oil empires to widen their stranglehold upon 
the entire petroleum industry. Among 
these devices are price fixing, price wars, and 
unfair economic pressures arising from the 
practice of dual distribution. 

First, price fixing is an abuse which occurs 
frequently in the retail gasoline field. Just 
recently, on March 11 of this year, the major 
oil companies simultaneously announced a 
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price increase of 5 to 7 cents per gallon in 
the Greater Boston area. As I stated at that 
time, this general hike in gasoline prices, 
announced on the same day and for similar 
amounts, went far beyond mere coincidence 
and appeared to amount to collusive and 
illegal price fixing. The Justice Department 
acceded to my request for an immediate in- 
vestigation of this situation. John Galgay, 
regional head for New England of the Anti- 
Trust Division, has sent several investigators 
to probe the March 11 price hike. He has 
assured me that if evidence of an illegal 
price-fixing agreement is obtained, the Jus- 
tice Department will take appropriate action 
under the Federal antitrust laws. It is in- 
teresting to note that during the last 10 days, 
when Justice Department investigators were 
in the Boston area, the major oil companies 
have lowered the price of gasoline by a sub- 
stantial amount. However, as of midnight 
Monday of this week, Esso Standard and 
Mobile raised the price of gasoline 5.8 cents 
per gallon in most zones in the Greater Bos- 
ton area. The consuming public and the 
gasoline station dealer are subjected to see- 
sawing price increases and decreases at the 
whim and fancy of the major oil company’s 
manipulations, 

I am fully aware of the fact that the in- 
dependent gasoline station operators were 
not responsible for the decision to raise 
prices, Instead, this pricing decision was 
made by the major oil companies. It is the 
independent dealer, the individual gas 
station operator, and the consuming public 
who are the victims of collusive action 
by the major oil companies. 

Similar instances of price fixing on the 
west coast were discussed last year before 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. For example, a Shell Oil Co. dealer 
testified that the lease on his station 
had been canceled because of noncompliance 
with the price policy of his supplier. Al- 
though no direct threats had been made 
to him for failure to comply with the com- 
pany’s price policy, he had been warned to 
follow dictated prices, He stated that since 
Shell representatives regularly told him the 
price to charge, he naturally was convinced 
that the lease cancellation was related to his 
independent pricing policies. Gasoline sta- 
tion dealers in the Greater Boston area have 
told me of similar experiences. 

Second, in recent years, the incidence of 
price wars among gasoline dealers in desig- 
nated locations has been even more preva- 
lent than that of across-the-board price- 
fixing. 

The evils of such price cutting were vivid- 
ly described in the Wall Street Journal, is- 
sue of May 2, 1962, with reference to the 
State of Texas. 

“In the shadow of the Alamo a battle 
for business survival began here last June. 
It has been fanning out since, and is now 
about to engulf much of the Nation. 

“On the defensive are the owners of small 
filling stations who buy gasoline on the open 
market and sell it at cut prices under brand 
names not identifiable with any oil company. 
Last summer there were 250 of these private- 
brand stations around San Antonio, and 
they sold half the area’s gasoline. Then 
Gulf Ou Corp. chose them as the first target 
for a new market weapon: Economy-grade 
gasoline sold at Gulf pumps for the same 
price as private-brand gas and 2 cents a 
gallon below Gulf’s regular grade. 

“Today, a devastating price war has left 
fewer than 100 of the private-brand San An- 
tonio area stations in business. They ac- 
count for only 15 percent of the market. 
And their decline has encouraged Gulf and 
other major oil companies to introduce sub- 
regular economy gas in other markets— 
touching off savage price battles almost 
everywhere as private-brand stations cut 
pump tags in an usually vain attempt to 
maintain their traditional discount.” 
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Frederick H, Moore, executive secretary 
of the Retail Gasoline Dealers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, has said that the price 
war situation has reached the “height of 
ridiculousness” and the gasoline market has 
gotten away from wholesaler and retailer 
business principles to the point where de- 
structive price wars become the normal 
thing. In a recent letter, Mr. Moore in- 
formed me of the pricing problems in Mas- 
sachusetts: “Over the years, before we were 
faced with destructive price wars, the ma- 
jor supplying oil companies would only have 
three to five wholesale, or tank wagon price 
changes throughout the year, and they would 
be only what they called seasonable 
changes. In 1962, and so far in 1963, we 
have had roughly 75 up-and-down wholesale 
price changes so that the dealers and the 
consumers never know what the retail price 
is from day to day.” 

The devastating impact of price wars upon 
the gasoline station operator may be seen 
from the statement provided me by a retail 
gasoline dealer in Quincy, Mass. This dealer 
said that the oil company forced him to 
change the price of gasoline at his station 
over 100 times in 1962. He stated that gaso- 
line is delivered on Friday; the salesman is 
apt to call him on Thursday and tell him to 
cut his prices 2 cents effective midnight. 
However, when his gas is delivered on Fri- 
day, the oil company only reimburses him 
1 cent per gallon and then only on a half 
load instead of a full load. This dealer 
stated that prices have been changed over 25 
times this year, with the salesman calling in 
the new price the day before. 

Throughout 1962 and the early months of 
this year price wars continued to character- 
ize the retail gasoline market in many re- 
gions of the country. Gasoline price wars, 
where the public benefits at the whim of the 
major oil companies, characterize the situa- 
tion in the Greater Boston area. 

Who are the victims of these abuses in re- 
tail marketing of gasoline? The small busi- 
nessman and the consumer. Even in the 
case of price wars, when consumers tempo- 
rarily benefit from drastic reductions in the 
price of gasoline, in the process, retailers are 
frequently eliminated from the marketplace. 
Eventually the old price level returns. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received extensive 
mail from gasoline service station dealers 
who charge that these unfair competitive 
tactics will force them out of business. For 
fear of retribution for these dealers, I cannot 
divulge the names of those who have written 
to me on this subject. However, each and 
everyone is in complete agreement with my 
efforts to investigate such abuses and to give 
adequate and proper protection to small 
business. A typical letter which I received 
was written by an independent gasoline sta- 
tion dealer who said that “if I gave my name 
I would be out of business fast.” His letter 
stated: “Congratulations on your gasoline 
probe. It is tremendous. This time they all 
raised their prices together. These prices 
only involve discounts which are increased 
or lowered at the discretion of the oil com- 
panies. In the last 2 years their ‘price 
stabilizations’ were made over 90 times. At 
no time has the tank wagon price been 
changed—only the discounts change. Why? 
and why the changes so many times? The 
public be damned say the oil companies. 
Gas dealers profits are down while oil com- 
pany profits are up. For proof, read their 
profit reports. They are breaking records; 
dealers are breaking their backs. Don’t let 
us down.” 

It is true that in accordance with existing 
antitrust laws and regulations, both the U.S. 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have taken action to restrain 
the major oil companies from using unfair 
coercive tactics against small gasoline re- 
tallers. But governmental lawsuits and in- 
vestigations are cumbersome and time con- 
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suming and evidence of wrongdoing is fre- 
quently difficult to prove. 

The continued existence of abuses in the 
field of retail marketing of gasoline and other 
petroleum and allied products, in spite of 
our laws and regulations, demands the im- 
mediate attention of the Congress, If mere 
public airing does not exert sufficient pres- 
sure on the large oil companies to correct 
these conditions immediately, I firmly believe 
that legislative action by Congress will be 
imperative. 

Much is said of the vital importance of 
small business in our American economy. No 
group of interested persons knows more inti- 
mately the continual squeeze play by big 
business on small business than this com- 
mittee, before which I have the honor of 
appearing today. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
3, pages 3518-3541, “Russian Colonial- 
ism and the Necessity of a Special Cap- 
tive Nations Committee.” 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying contin- 
uously, systematically, and objectively all 
of the captive nations, those in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, including the numerous 
captive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Recorp. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, 
June 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please support House Resolution 

14 dealing with the establishment of a Spe- 
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cial Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

I am sure that you are well aware of the 
fact that the Soviet Union is a colonial em- 
pire where some 100 million non-Russians 
(Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Armenians, etc.) 
are being ruled against their will by the 
Russians. In my opinion this is the major 
weakness point of the Soviet Union and it 
could be utilized to a full advantage by the 
United States in the cold war which is to 
continue. Establishment of the above- 
mentioned committee would be a very im- 
portant step in this direction. 

Sincerely, 
Z. C. PRUSAS. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. TUSTANIWSKY: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of May 25. 

I strongly support Congressman FLOOD’S 
House Resolution 14 calling for creation of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations, and, 

ly, am introducing an identical 
bill in the House. 
Sincerely yours, 
Avucust E. JOHANSEN. 


— 


West ROXBURY, Mass., 
May 7, 1963. 
Hon. Eowarp P. BOLAND, 
U.S. Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BOLAND: We appreciate 
your speaking in behalf of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day observance in the House of 
Representatives on January 24, 1963. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
support for freedom of Ukraine and other 
captive nations under the Communist domi- 
nation must go beyond the realm of remarks 
and concentrate on a concrete measure—the 
creation of a Permanent House Committee 
on Captive Nations. House Resolutions 14 
and 15, introduced by Congressmen FLOOD 
and DERWINSKI, respectively, call for the es- 
tablishment of such a committee. 

Presently House Resolutions 14 and 15 are 
pending before the House Committee on 
Rules. 

In the spirit of your remarks, we ask and 
urge you to support these resolutions. 
Furthermore, your call or note to Congress- 
man Howarp W. SMITTE, chairman of House 
Rules Committee, favoring House Resolu- 
tions 14 and 15 would stir the committee to 
action. The committee would open public 
hearings on the proposed legislation and 
consequently bring the measure to the floor 
in the House of Representatives. 

Your continuing interest in this matter 
can and will do much for the captive nations. 

Sincerely yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
America, INC., BOSTON BRANCH 

OREST SzczupLuK, Public Relations. 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., 
June 6, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I support 
wholeheartedly the establishment of Captive 
Nations Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and urge you as a member of the 
House Committee on Rules to expedite the 
passage of all such legislation now being held 
up in the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
E. KALYIMAGI, 
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New Haven, Conn., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter sent by our organization to 
the Honorable Howard W. Smrrn, Congress- 
man, which is self-explanatory. 

May we congratulate you on the Flood 
resolution and urge you to continue your 
work on this very worthy cause. We remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN I. Kyzyk, D.D.S., 
President, Holy Name Society. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New HAVEN, CONN., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the entire 
membership, of the Holy Name Society, of 
St. Michael’s Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
New Haven, Conn., sincerely urge you, to 
give your full support to submission of the 
Flood resolution to vote by your committee, 
The importance of such a Captive Nations 
Committee, to both our Government and the 
American people, we truly feel is immeasur- 
able. What is the greatest weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian system? The captive 
non-Russian nations so unwillingly held in 
slavery by the Soviet. 

We are desperately in need of a Committee 
on the Captive Nations, which would furnish 
our Government with unbiased, vital, and 
truthful information, We feel certain that 
the truth will do much in stopping the 
Soviet system from spreading. 

To such a worthy cause, we feel you will 
want to give your full support. Please sup- 
port the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. Thanking you, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun I, Kyzyx, D. D. S., 
President, Holy Name Society. 


The Wilderness Bill Means Positive 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a call 
from some lumbermen who came into 
my office the other day and some visits 
with various Members of the House have 
led me to believe that there is one mis- 
understanding about the wilderness bill 
that can be readily corrected. It has to 
do with what is being called positive 
action by Congress. 

The wilderness bill from the very be- 
ginning has called for positive action 
by Congress. That has been its purpose, 
and that seems to be the reason why it 
has been opposed by some of the very 
people who are creating this present 
misunderstanding. 

A few facts will be helpful and very 
interesting. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES NOW TAKE THEIR 
OWN STEPS 

The first fact is that by not taking pos- 

itive action in this field—by not exer- 
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cising its prerogatives—the Congress has 
created a vacuum and as a result we 
have seen administrative agencies take 
their own steps without congressional 
action. 

The Forest Service and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with no specific author- 
ization by Congress, have established 
more than 80 areas of wilderness com- 
prising almost 15 million acres. By 
simply basing their action on broad au- 
thority to determine the use and occu- 
pancy of national forests, they have set 
up wilderness areas, and they have later 
abolished some of them, too. 

Since we passed the Multiple Use Act 
of 1960 they have had a freer hand than 
ever. That act told them that “the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of areas 
of wilderness are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this act.” 

According to a special study conducted 
for the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission there are some 7.1 
million acres in the national forests that 
are not now classified or protected as 
wilderness but are in wilderness condi- 
tion and within such tracts of at least 
100,000 acres in extent. 

Thus, in present circumstances, in the 
absence of positive congressional action 
regarding wilderness, a Secretary of 
Agriculture, if he wished to, could put 7.1 
million acres of presently unclassified 
national forest land within wilderness 
areas that he could now establish. Or, 
if he wished to, he could abolish areas 
within which there are now preserved 
more than 14 million acres of wilderness. 
The fate of some 21 million acres of wil- 
derness is in his hands, in the absence of 
congressional directives. 

CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE 


The Constitution, however, makes Con- 
gress responsible for these lands, and it 
is the purpose of the wilderness bill to 
meet this responsibility. 

Certainly not all, but certainly also a 
great deal, of the argument now about 
the wilderness bill’s failure to provide for 
positive action by Congress comes from 
opponents of wilderness preservation 
who are trying to frustrate the enact- 
ment of wilderness protective legislation. 
Or, if they cannot defeat it, they want to 
write into it procedures that will make it 
possible for them to stall progress in 
establishing the areas of wilderness it 
authorizes. 


WHAT THE WILDERNESS BILL DOES 


The lumbermen whose visit suggested 
this statement were surprised when they 
read what actually is in the bill. 

The bill, of course, establishes a na- 
tional policy to preserve wilderness and 
sets up standards and guidelines for 
handling wilderness. It relates only to 
Federal lands and, of course, only to 
lands that are in a wilderness condition 
at present, and, furthermore, only to 
such lands that are within the National 
Park system, within wildlife refuges and 
ranges, or within the 8 percent of na- 
tional forest lands comprising the less 
than 15 million acres already classified 
for wilderness protection. 

By this bill the Congress says that 
these three categories of lands—these 
particular areas—are to be considered 
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for inclusion in a national wilderness 
preservation system. It says positively 
also that only Congress can make any 
addition to this system in the future— 
“only after specific affirmative authori- 
zation by law.” 


THE ARGUMENT ABOUT POSITIVE ACTION 


The argument about positive action 
relates particularly to a procedure that 
is provided for a careful review of the 
wilderness lands and their permanent 
inclusion in the wilderness system on 
the basis of such a review. 

Bear in mind that this review relates 
only to the lands that Congress by the 
act says are to be considered, and all 
these lands are now in some kind of ad- 
ministrative status as wilderness. 

The review instructions then direct 
the administrators to make a study of 
the areas and on the basis of the study 
to formulate recommendations regard- 
ing just what portions of these congres- 
sionally specified areas shall be perma- 
nently protected. 

Then the bill—and this is in section 
3(f)—-says that either House of Con- 
gress may reject the recommendations, 
but that if neither House has done this 
within a specified period, the areas that 
have thus been nominated by Congress 
and found suitable upon careful admin- 
istrative investigation shall automati- 
cally take their place in the wilderness 
system. 

This is what opponents of the bill are 
calling a congressional veto procedure. 
The trouble with their alternative pro- 
posals is that the procedures they sug- 
gest would allow wilderness opponents 
to stall action regarding each of the par- 
ticular areas involved until it might pass 
out of existence as wilderness by other 
provisions of the law. Just as some of 
these people have succeeded in frustrat- 
ing the wilderness bill itself they would 
be glad to have procedures established 
providing for their future stalling tactics. 


CONSISTENCY 


Seven years ago when I introduced the 
first wilderness bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it was attacked by some 
foresters who went so far as to say that 
by this measure the Congress would be 
usurping the privileges of the U.S. Forest 
Service. They were opposed to having 
Congress legislate on the subject. 

Although their usurpation argument 
was ridiculous, there was some merit in 
their insisting that the reviews on the 
ground and the public hearings for the 
actual determination of areas to be pro- 
tected could best be handled administra- 
tively. 

It is in part a result of this that the 
wilderness bill does give to the adminis- 
trative agency the task of making such 
studies and conducting hearings as a 
basis for the final recommendations re- 
garding the areas that Congress author- 
izes for wilderness consideration. 

Now some of the same people who 
7 years ago opposed the wilderness 
bill for usurping bureau prerogatives are 
saying that it is giving the bureaus 
authority and surrendering congres- 

_ sional prerogatives. 

Such people may seem to be incon- 

sistent. Actually they are very con- 
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sistent—consistently opposed to propos- 
als that will preserve wilderness. 
WILDERNESS ADVOCATES WANT POSITIVE ACTION 


Let me emphasize that it is the purpose 
of advocates of the wilderness bill to see 
positive action by Congress in establish- 
ing a sound national wilderness preser- 
vation policy and a program to make 
this policy effective on the land. 

Any proposals that provide for more 
positive congressional action will have 
our support if they likewise insure the 
protection as wilderness of the areas pro- 
vided for in the act until Congress does 
take further positive action. 

Congress by this act is not giving away 
its authority. It is giving instructions. 
It is not surrendering its prerogatives. 
It is exercising them. 

BILL’S PROVISIONS DESCRIBED 


Here are the provisions of the bill— 
H.R. 930, which I have introduced, and 
the other House bills that are identical 
with it. 

After stating the national policy to 
preserve wilderness and establishing defi- 
nitions, the measure states in section 3 
the areas to be included in a wilderness 
system. 

This is a positive provision by Con- 
gress. It provides for inclusion of three 
kinds of areas—national forest areas, 
National Park System areas, and areas 
in wildlife refuges and ranges. And then 
in section 3(h) the bill says: 

The addition of any area to, or the elimi- 
nation of any area from, the wilderness sys- 
tem which is not specifically provided for 
under the provisions of this Act shall be 
made only after specific affirmative authori- 
zation by law for such addition or elimina- 
tion. 


The national forest areas placed by 
this measure within the wilderness sys- 
tem are 84 in number and include in the 
aggregate 14,318,575 acres—out of our 
national forest total of more than 180 
million acres. 

Forty-seven of these areas—with 8,- 
220,043 acres—become a permanent part 
of the wilderness system on passage of 
the act. These are areas that have al- 
ready been carefully reviewed by the 
Forest Service, subjected to the public- 
hearing procedures of that Service, and 
given a permanent status. 

The other 37 areas, called primitive 
areas and comprising 6,098,532 acres, are 
to be subjected to the further review that 
Congress provides for in this measure. 
After completion of the review for each 
area the Secretary of Agriculture is to re- 
port his findings to the President. The 
President is then to make his recom- 
mendations, and if Congress does not re- 
ject them they become effective in a 
specified time. 

This is the provision on which the 
positive-action-by-Congress argument 
is centered. It is as follows—section 3(f) 
in H.R. 930 and other House bills: 

Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date or dates on which such recom- 
mendation was received by the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives; 
but only if prior to such adjournment nei- 
ther the Senate nor the House of Representa- 
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tives shall have approved a resolution de- 
claring itself opposed to such recommenda- 
tion: Provided, That in the case of a recom- 
mendation covering two or more separate 
areas, such resolution of opposition may be 
limited to one or more of the areas covered, 
in which event the balance of the recom- 
mendation shall take effect as before pro- 
vided: Provided further, That where a resolu- 
tion of opposition to any such recommenda- 
tion has been introduced, a hearing thereon 
shall be held within thirty days by the 
committee to which such resolution has been 
referred: Provided further, That any such 
resolution shall be subject to the procedures 
provided under the provisions of sections 203 
through 206 of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (5 U.S.C. 133z-12—133z-15) for a res- 
olution of either House of Congress: And 
provided further, That if Congress rejects a 
recommendation of the President with re- 
gard to the inclusion or exclusion of an area 
or portions thereof the land shall continue 
in status quo until a subsequent recommen- 
dation of the President with regard to that 
area shall have become effective or until 
Congress shall have determined otherwise 
by law. 


In the Senate-passed act, S. 4, this 
section is as follows: 


Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date or dates on which such rec- 
ommendation was received by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; but only if prior to such adjourn- 
ment neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives shall have approved a res- 
olution declaring itself opposed to such 
recommendation: Provided, That in the case 
of a recommendation covering two or more 
separate areas, such resolution of opposition 
may be limited to one or more of the areas 
covered, in which event the balance of the 
recommendation shall take effect as before 
provided: Provided further, That where a 
resolution of opposition to any such recom- 
mendation has been introduced, a hearing 
thereon shall be held within thirty days 
by the committee to which such resolution 
has been referred. Any such resolution shall 
be subject to the procedures provided under 
the provisions of sections 203 through 206 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C., 
secs. 133z-12—133z-15) for a resolution of 
either House of Congress: And provided fur- 
ther, That a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee shall not be in order until the time 
for the committee to hold a hearing has 
elapsed. 


This is the section regarding which my 
earlier remarks apply in offering agree- 
ment to any provisions more satisfac- 
tory to others, provided the protection of 
the areas as wilderness is assured while 
the specified procedures are being fol- 
lowed. 

Areas within the National Park Sys- 
tem and within wildlife refuges and 
ranges will be handled in a manner sim- 
ilar to that provided for the primitive 
areas, and in accordance with section 
3(f). 

There is little argument, however, re- 
garding the park and refuge areas, as 
these lands already have been withdrawn 
from commercial use in commodity pro- 
duction. 

The argument has centered recently 
around the 37 primitive areas, the 6,- 
098,532 acres, within national forests, 
where timber production and mining 
may be carried on if there is not pro- 
tection as wilderness. 
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This is a relatively small proportion 
of our 180 million acres of national for- 
est land. It is indeed my hope that we 
can soon eliminate disagreement regard- 
ing these lands, which are of such great 
wilderness importance, and realize the 
consensus we all want in enacting our 
basic wilderness protection legislation. 
It is with this objective that I have 
sought the clarification and have at- 
tempted the explanations made in these 
remarks. 


Freedom Is a Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, June 25, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 515, which has been referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. My 
resolution would have the effect of pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with respect 
to certain nonsectarian religious ob- 
servances. It contains four sections, the 
first three of which spell out some of our 
freedoms which concern many of our 
citizens. The last section merely pro- 
vides for proper ratification as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within 7 years from the 
date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. 

My resolution is short and to the point. 
I would like to take each of the three 
sections, step by step, and give some 
reasons why I felt impelled to introduce 
the resolution. 

SECTION 1. The right to voluntarily offer, 
read from, or listen to nonsectarian prayers, 
or to permit provision of time for prayerful 
meditation in public schools, public institu- 
tions, and other public places shall not be 
denied or abridged. 


This section grew from the Supreme 
Court decision on June 25, 1962, by a six 
to one majority, that a prayer recom- 
mended by the New York Board of Re- 
gents—which the New York Court of 
Appeals had decided was all right as long 
as the schools did not compel any pupil 
to join in the prayer over his or her 
parents’ objections—was inconsistent 
with the establishment clause of the first 
amendment to our Constitution. This is 
known as the Engel against Vitale case. 
Two of our Supreme Court Justices, 
Justice Frankfurter and Justice White, 
took no part in consideration or decision 
of this case. The opinion of the Court 
was delivered by Justice Black, and con- 
curred in by all the other Justices, with 
the exception of Justice Stewart—who 
most definitely dissented. 

Justice Stewart contended that the 
Court had misapplied a great constitu- 
tional principle. Rather than feeling 
the New York Regents’ prayer interfered 
with the free exercise of anybody’s re- 
ligion, he felt that “to deny the wish of 
these school children to join in reciting 
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this prayer is to deny them the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the spiritual heritage 
of our Nation.” 

We all know that the Constitution 
has always forbidden State favoritism to 
any religion, but when the State encour- 
ages or cooperates with religion, it—ac- 
cording to a 1952 decision by Justice 
Douglas“ follows the best of our tradi- 
tions.“ 

I do not believe the Justices were being 
intentionally antireligious—as some 
claim but on the other hand—it is diffi- 
cult to keep from gaining an impression 
that America is according to these Su- 
preme Court decisions, essentially an un- 
religious Nation. This we know is not 
true, for in many many areas our Gov- 
ernment encourages religion—as long as 
it is a free decision of the individual citi- 
zen to accept, reject, or choose which 
religion he wishes to follow or not follow. 
This freedom, as I have stated, is a two- 
way street, My resolution would simply 
make certain that our citizens can travel 
both ways on that street—in other 
words, the street is not entirely blocked 
off. 

Sec. 2. The right to voluntarily read from 
or listen to the reading of sacred scriptures 
in public schools, public institutions, and 
other public places shall not be denied or 
abridged. 


This section of my resolution grew out 
of the most recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on June 17, 1963, involving a 
school district in Pennsylvania against 
Schempp and the Baltimore City Board 
of School Commissioners versus Mur- 
ray—which presented the issues in the 
context of State action requiring that 
schools begin each day with readings 
from the Bible. In this case, Justice 
Clark delivered the opinion of the Court, 
and held that the practices at issue and 
the laws requiring them were unconstitu- 
tional under the establishment clause of 
the first amendment, as applied to the 
States through the 14th amendment’s 
guarantee of liberty. All the Supreme 
Court Justices concurred in this decision 
with the exception—again—of Justice 
Stewart. 

Justice Stewart stated that he accept- 
ed “without question that the liberty 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment 
against impairment by the States em- 
braces in full the right of free exercise 
of religion protected by the first amend- 
ment.” He also accepted too the prop- 
osition that the 14th amendment has 
somehow absorbed the establishment 
clause, although it is not without irony 
that a constitutional provision evidently 
designed to leave the States free to go 
their own way should now have become 
a restriction upon their autonomy.” He 
did not, however, agree with the “insensi- 
tive definition of the establishment 
clause contained in the Court’s opinion, 
nor with the different, but, I think, 
equally mechanistic definitions con- 
tained in the separate opinions which 
have been filed.” Justice Stewart fur- 
ther stated that “for a compulsory State 
educational system so structures a child's 
life that if religious exercises are held 
to be an impermissible activity in schools, 
religion is placed at an artificial and 
State-created disadvantage.” Further, 
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“Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is 
necessary if the schools are truly to be 
neutral in the matter of religion.” Jus- 
tice Stewart then clearly stated what 
seems to be the opinion of many as to 
what this case has brought about, and I 
quote: 

And a refusal to permit religious exercises 
thus is seen, not as the realization of State 
neutrality, but rather as the establishment 
of a religion of secularism, or at the least, 
as Government support of the beliefs of 
those who think that religious exercises 
should be conducted only in private. 


In my resolution, I specifically use the 
phrase “reading of sacred scriptures” 
in place of the Bible, or Holy Writ, or 
Holy Scriptures. Sacred scriptures, as I 
have used it, can mean any sacred writ- 
ing—of whatever faith, or even—if the 
atheist so chooses—the sacred writing 
outlining his atheistic belief. I would 
like to again quote from Justice Stew- 
art’s opinion to bolster my use of “read- 
ing of sacred scriptures”: 

What our Constitution indispensably pro- 
tects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew, 
or agnostic, Christian or atheist, Buddhist 
or freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to 
worship or not worship, to pray or keep 
silent, according to his own conscience, un- 
coerced and unrestrained by government. 
It is conceivable that these school boards, 
or even all school boards, might eventually 
find it impossible to administer a system of 
religious exercises during school hours in 
such a way as to meet this constitutional 
standard—in such a way as completely to 
free from any sort of official coercion those 
who do not affirmatively want to participate. 
But I think we must not assume that school 
boards so lack the qualities of inventiveness 
and good will as to make impossible the 
achievement of that goal. 


Justice Stewart contended that the 
cases before the court contained mere 
prophecy, rather than proof, that chil- 
dren who did not want to listen to Bible 
reading were handicapped, or that the 
excusal provision was so administered 
as to carry overtones of social inferiority. 
He also felt in the case of the Mary- 
land-Baltimore City Board of School 
Commissioners against Murray, that 
that case was before the Supreme Court 
on a demurrer, and the issue of whether 
or not a teacher could be dismissed for 
refusal to participate seems, among 
many others, never to have been raised. 

He concluded that both cases should 
be remanded for further hearings, or in 
other words, for the taking of additional 
evidence. 

Let me point out that my resolution 
concerns not only schools, but public in- 
stitutions and other public places. I feel 
it is important to amend the Constitution 
in such a way that both mischief-makers 
or serious objectors, cannot take away 
our two-way freedoms. In protecting 
the one side—we must not leave the other 
side unprotected, or without defense. 
Neither must we be so neutralized that 
the rights of all are denied. 

Section 3 of my resolution states: 

The right to make reference to belief in 
or reliance upon God, or to invoke the aid 
of God, in any governmental or public docu- 
ment, proceeding, or ceremony, or upon any 
coinage, currency, or obligation of the United 
States shall not be denied or abridged. 
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Now this may seem to be a case of 
borrowing trouble. Many may not think 
that this is necessary. I do, however, 
and in support of my feeling will quote 
from a statement made by Justice Clark 
in delivering his opinion to the Court on 
the Pennsylvania and Maryland Bible- 
reading cases: 

The breach of neutrality that is today a 
trickling stream may all too soon become & 


torrent and, in the words of Madison. 


raging 
“it is proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment on our liberties.” 


While Justice Clark used this state- 
ment to buttress his legal arguments for- 
bidding the Bible-reading exercises in 
public schools, it is clear that it can just 
as easily be used by those of us whose 
feelings are exactly opposite. Justice 
Douglas, who also concurred with Justice 
Clark and the six others, made the state- 
ment which brought about my fear, and 
the fears of others on this issue when 
he said: 


Establishment of a religion can be achieved 
in several ways. The church and state can 
be one; the church may control the state or 
the state may control the church; or the 
relationship may take one of several possible 
forms of a working arrangement between the 
two bodies.” 


He went on to state: 

But the establishment clause is not limit- 
ed to precluding the state itself from con- 
ducting religious exercises. It also forbids 
the state to employ its facilities or funds in 
a way that gives any church, or all churches, 
greater strength in our society than it would 
have by relying on its members alone.* * * 
Through the mechanism of the state, all of 
the people are being required to finance a 
religious exercise that only some of the people 
want and that violates the sensibilities of 
others. The most effective way to establish 
any institution is to finance it; and this 
truth is reflected in the appeals by church 
groups for public funds to finance their 
religious schools.* * * Such contributions 
may not be made by the state even in a 
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minor degree without violating the estab- 
lishment clause. It is not the amount of 
public funds expended; as this case illus- 
trates, it is the use to which public funds are 
put that is controlling. For the first amend- 
ment does not say that some forms of estab- 
lishment are allowed; it says that “no law 
respecting an establishment of religion” 
shall be made. What may not be done di- 
rectly may not be done indirectly lest the 
establishment clause become a mockery. 


This to me means that these two 
cases, decided by the Supreme Court, 
are only the beginning of “the trickling 
stream” that “‘may all too soon become 
a raging torrent.” 

Sooner or later, those who object to 
even the word God being used, will find 
some means of bringing cases before the 
Supreme Court to delete the word from 
our Pledge of Allegiance, from our cur- 
rencyy from our national anthem, and 
the Internal Revenue Service will be en- 
joined from permitting our churches the 
tax exemption they now enjoy, along with 
other nonsecular institutions in this 
country. Granted that some of our 
Justices have said there is no danger of 
some of these things being done be- 
cause—in the words of Justice Brennan, 
in his concurrence in the Maryland and 
Pennsylvania cases: 

While it is not, of course, appropriate for 
this Court to decide questions not presently 
before it, I venture to suggest that religious 
exercises in the public schools present a 
unique problem. For not every involvement 
of religion in public life violates the estab- 
lishment clause. Our decision in these cases 
does not clearly forecast anything about the 
constitutionality of other types of inter- 
dependence between religious and other 
public institutions. Specifically, I believe 
that the line we must draw between the per- 
missible and the impermissible is one which 
accords with history and faithfully reflects 
the understanding of the Founding Fathers. 


On the other hand, Justice Clark, who 
delivered the opinion of the Court ad- 
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mitted the “accord with history” in 
these words: 

It is true that religion has been closely 
identified with our history and Government. 
As we said in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 
434 (1962), “The history of man is insepar- 
able from the history of religion. And * * * 
since the beginning of that history many 
people have devoutly believed that More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.. In Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 
306,313 (1952), we gave specific recognition 
to the proposition that “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” The fact that the Found- 
ing Fathers believed devotedly that there 
was a God and that the unalienable rights 
of man were rooted in Him is clearly evi- 
denced in their writings, from the May- 
flower compact to the Constitution itself. 


Yet, Justice Clark, who linked the ac- 
cord with history and understanding of 
the Founding Fathers which Justice 
Brennan stated would prevent many 
other institutions in American life from 
being attacked, might find it necessary, 
at a future time, to decide other cases 
brought before the Supreme Court in the 
same manner he decided the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania cases. 

I do not feel our Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, as a body, to be hostile to religion 
in this country. I am sure their opinions 
are sincerely stated and they feel they 
are properly buttressed by legal and his- 
torical arguments. However, our Su- 
preme Court might find itself on the 
horns of dilemmas in the future, and the 
makeup of the Court changes from time 
to time. 

For these reasons, I feel it incumbent 
to introduce my resolution, embodying 
several aspects of our national life which 
are entangled with our inescapable his- 
tory of being a religious people. Again, 
let me reiterate, freedom is a two-way 
street. We must not prevent it being 
traveled in both directions, and above 
all, we must not allow it to be blocked 
at either end of the street. 


SENATE 


Fray, JUNE 28, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Honorable 
Lee METCALF, a Senator from the State 
of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God of our salvation, conse- 
crate with a sense of Thy presence the 
way our feet may go, that the roughest 
places may be made plain. We pray for 
Thy servants who stand on the national 
pedestals of this Chamber of governance, 
that—scorning narrow p p— 
they may be eager prophets of the new 
dawn of righteousness which reddens the 
eastern sky, even when so much evil is 
loose in the world. 

Inspire us, we pray, to follow the 
shining example bequeathed us from the 
past in the virtue and valor of those 
whose records within these legislative 
Halls have helped to make the greatness 
of our free land. Hasten the glad day 
when the sadly severed kingdoms of 


man’s allegiance shall become the one 
and radiant kingdom of Thine all-em- 
bracing love. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s blessed 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C. June 28, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 27, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
poe by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 


which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2221. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a mass spectrometer for the use of 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.; 

H.R. 2675. An act to extend for 3 years 
the period during which certain tanning 
extracts, and extracts of hemlock or eucalyp- 
tus for use for tanning, may be imported free 
of duty; 

H.R. 3272. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an orthicon image assembly for the 
use of the Medical College of Georgia, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; 

H.R. 3297. An act to amend section 501 
(c)(14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to exempt from income taxation cer- 
tain nonprofit corporations and associations 
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organized to provide reserve funds for do- 
mestic building and loan associations, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3674. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that polished sheets and 
plates of iron or steel shall be subject to the 
same duty as unpolished sheets and plates; 

H.R. 5712. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid; 

H.R. 6011. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; 

H.R. 6246. An act relating to the deducti- 
bility of accrued vacation pay; and 

H. R. 6681. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1359) to provide for an 
additional Assistant Secretary in the 
Treasury Department, and it was signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar: 


H.R. 2221. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a mass spectrometer for the use of 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.; 

H.R, 2675. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain tanning ex- 
tracts, and extracts of hemlock or eucalyp- 
tus suitable for use for tanning, may be 
imported free of duty; 

H.R. 3272. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an orthicon image assembly for the 
use of the Medical College of Georgia, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; 

H.R. 3297. An act to amend section 501(c) 
(14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from income taxation certain non- 
profit corporations and associations or- 

to provide reserve funds for domestic 
building and loan associations, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 3674. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that polished sheets and 
plates of iron or steel shall be subject to the 
same duty as unpolished sheets and plates; 

H.R. 5712. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid; 

H.R. 6011. An act to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; and 

H.R. 6246. An act relating to the deducti- 
bility of accrued vacation pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H.R. 6681. An act to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force officers 
from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel; placed on the calendar. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Eumpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the new reports on the Executive 
Calendar. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Ashton C. 
Barrett, of Mississippi, to be a Federal 
Maritime Commissioner, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the new report nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Eugene G. Fubini, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alexander Henry Flax, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry ..ominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Department of Justice will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the nomination of Harry 
Phillips, of Tennessee, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the sixth circuit, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter addressed to me, from 
the Department of Justice, in regard to 
this nomination. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your letter 
of June 14 in which you requested my com- 
ments concerning certain allegations which 
had been made concerning Mr. Harry Phil- 
lips, of Nashville, Tenn., who has been nomi- 
nated by the President to be a judge of the 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
Prior to his nomination, Mr. Phillips’ qual- 
ifications were discussed with Senators KE- 
FAUVER and GORE, and he received their full 
endorsement. In addition, the Department 
of Justice conducted a careful and rigorous 
investigation of his qualifications, including 
the usual complete appointment investiga- 
tion by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In addition, his qualifications were passed 
upon by the Standing Committee on the 
Judiciary of the American Bar Association, 
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which found him qualified. All of the infor- 
mation disclosed by these inquiries indicated 
that Mr. Phillips would well and faithfully 
perform the duties of a judge of the court of 
appeals, and would uphold and defend the 
Constitution. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Navy will be considered en 
bloc; and, without objection, they are 
confirmed. 


NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Winston Peabody Wilson, 
AOQ398325, a Reserve commissioned offi- 
cer of the U.S. Air Force, member of the 
Air National Guard of the United States, 
to be Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau for a period of 4 years to date from 
August 31, 1963, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 3015. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Air Force will be considered 
en bloc; and, without objection, they are 
confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of cadets, graduat- 
ing class of 1963, U.S. Military Academy, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of 
the United States in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, secs. 3284 and 4353. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed, 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army which 
had been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and 
without objection, they are confirmed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the construction of a new chem- 
istry building at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

REPORT ON CONTRACTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
on RESEARCH WORK 

A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on contracts for ex- 
perimental or research work, for the 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 

1958, RELATING TO CERTAIN POWERS OF 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as 
to clarify the powers of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in respect of consolidation of cer- 
tain proceeding (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce, 
PUBLICATION ENTITLED “ECONOMIC INQUIRY 

Into Foop MARKETING” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a publi- 
cation entitled “Economic Inquiry into Food 
Marketing” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Commerce. 


Report on U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS To INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
US. contributions to international organiza- 
tions, for fiscal year 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


Report ON UNNECESSARY PAYMENT BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN COSTS PROPERLY 
CHARGEABLE TO JAPAN 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the unnecessary payment by 
the United States of costs properly charge- 
able to Japan for administrative and related 
expenses of the military assistance program 
for Japan, dated June, 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURES FOR 
STORAGE FACILITIES SERVING FAM- 
ILY HOUSING BY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
AT Fort DIX, N.J. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary expenditures for 
exterior storage facilities serving family hous- 
ing by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Dix, N.J., dated June, 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF TELETYPEWRITERS 
PROCURED UNDER DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
NEGOTIATED CONTRACT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the overpricing of teletype- 
writers procured under Department of the 
Army negotiated contract with Kleinschmidt 
Division, Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., Deer- 
field, III., dated June, 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO ADULT IN- 
DIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 986), as amended, relating to 
adult Indian vocational training (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Reports RELATING TO CLASSIFICATION STATUS 

OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports concerning visa petitions according 
the beneficiaries of such petitions first pref- 
erence classification (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON 
EXTERIOR 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 81 
“Joint resolution urging Congress to reaffirm 
the State workmen’s compensation system 
as the basic program for providing work- 
connected injuries and disease benefits 

“Whereas the U.S. Congress by a series of 
amendments to the Social Security Act, dur- 
ing the period between 1956 and 1962, has 
extended and broadened the Social Security 
Act to provide disability benefits for work- 
connected injuries and disease; and 

“Whereas the workmen’s compensation 
laws were designed to be the basic method 
and remedy providing benefits for work-con- 
nected injuries and diseases and their ad- 
ministration has, for over 50 years, been 
the function of the several industrial acci- 
dent boards and commissions, and has been 
in North Carolina since 1929 the function of 
the North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
based on the accepted principle that benefits 
for work-connected injuries and diseases be 
tailored to fit social and economic conditions 
at the local level; and 

“Whereas the social security program has 
been and is of great benefit to the American 
people, however, the extension of the Social 
Security Act to provide benefits for work- 
connected injuries and diseases has resulted 
in duplication of benefits; and 

“Whereas legislation resulting in further 
intrusion into the field of work-connected 
injuries and diseases tends to endanger the 
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survival of State-administered workmen’s 
compensation : Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
the senate concurring: Š 
“SECTION 1. That the General Assembly of 
North Carolina is opposed to legislation by 
the U.S. Congress which would infringe on 
the right of this State to enact and admin- 
ister its own workmen’s compensation laws 
and to further Federal encroachment into 
the field of State-administered workmen's 
compensation programs and strongly urges 
that the U.S. Congress again affirm that the 
workmen's compensation system is the basic 
program for compensating work-connected 
injuries and diseases, and the general as- 
sembly further urges the North Carolina 
delegation in Congress to support legislation 
which will tend to accomplish this purpose. 
“Sec. 2. Upon adoption of this resolution, 
a copy thereof shall be mailed by the secre- 
tary of state to the President of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and a copy shall also be 
mailed by the secretary of state to each 
member of the Congress from the State of 
North Carolina. 
“Sec. 3. This resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 
“In the general assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 21st day of June, 1963. 
T. CLARENCE STONE, 
“President of the Senate. 
H. CLIFTON BLUE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION 1417 


“Senate resolution deploring and condemn- 

ing the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States banning Bible reading 
and recital of the Lord’s Prayer in public 
schools 


“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday, June 17, 1963, ruled un- 
constitutional the reading of the Bible and 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer in public schools 
in cases from the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas the ruling ignores the pro- 
nouncement of this same Court in 1892 in 
the case of Holy Trinity Church v. United 
States where it said ‘This is a religious peo- 
ple. This is historically true. From the 
discovery of this continent to the present 
hour there is a single voice this 
affirmation,’ and again in 1951 in the case 
of Zorach v. Clauson this Court said ‘We are 
a religious people whose Constitution pre- 
supposes a Supreme Being’; and 

“Whereas this senate and the vast majority 
of our countrymen hold fast to the belief 
that the United States of America became a 
great nation and will remain freedom's 
stronghold only if she remains true to her 
religious heritage and tradition and that a 
godless nation cannot survive; and 

“Whereas the Court’s decision based upon 
the complaint of an atheist is offensive and 
contrary to our way of life and can only 
result in injustice and discrimination against 
the great majority of our people to the com- 
fort and pleasure of agnostics and to the 
comfort and pleasure of this country's 
enemies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate 6f the State of 
Florida: That this senate go on record as 
deploring and condemning this unwarranted 
and arbitrary restriction of the reading of 
the Bible and recital of the Lord's Prayer in 
our public schools as pronounced in the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested and 
urged to immediately take the necessary 
action to minimize the damage done by this 
decision either by submitting a constitu- 
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tional amendment or whatever else is deemed 
appropriate; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
dispatched to the President and Secretary 
of the U.S. Senate and to the Speaker and 
Secretary of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives and to each Member of Florida's con- 
gressional delegation. 
“WILSON Conway, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“ROBERT Davis, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 


“Concurrent resolution to recognize and 
commend volunteer firemen of the State 
for their unselfish and dedicated devo- 
tion to the happiness and well-being of 
the people of Louisiana 


“Whereas the volunteer firemen of this 
State have for generations given unselfishly 
of their time in the true manner of dedicated 
men to provide protection to the men, wo- 
men and children of their respective com- 
munities and to their homes, schools and 
places of work and business, all of which has 
promoted the happiness and well-being of 
our people; and 

“Whereas the services of such firemen have 
been rendered solely out of good will and 
with much self-sacrifice on the part of the 
volunteers in their voluntary exposure to the 
dangers of fire-fighting and in their giving 
of time away from regular duties and from 
their leisure hours, all without any com- 
pensation or remuneration of any kind, even 
though these dedicated men are subject to 
call 24 hours each day; and 

“Whereas volunteer firemen have been the 
unselfish, civic-minded forerunners of regu- 
lar paid fire departments throughout our 
State and Nation and for this devotion to 
public service have never received the formal 
public recognition for their contribution to 
the safety and well-being of our citizens and 
their property which they so richly deserve; 
and 

“Whereas it is only fitting for the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana to recognize formally the 
valuable contributions these volunteer fire- 
men have made for the cause of humanity: 
Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, the House of Rep- 
resentatives thereof concurring, That the 
legislature, for itself and on behalf of the 
citizens of Louisiana, hereby recognizes the 
invaluable services of all volunteer firemen 
who have served and who continue to serve 
the public good by protecting the lives and 
property of our citizens, all without pay, and 
hereby commend all volunteer firemen on 
their good will and their self-sacrifice in 
giving their time and efforts to the operation 
of volunteer fire departments throughout 
the State of Louisiana and for their dedica- 
tion and their courage and bravery in volun- 
tarily and unselfishly assuming the risks to 
life and limb for the safety and protection 
of their fellow citizens: Be it further 

“Resolved, That duly inscribed copies of 
this resolution shall be sent to the Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, the President of 
the United States, the presiding officer of 
each of the Houses of the U.S. Congress and 
to each Member of the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress, 

C. C. AYCOCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 
“J. THOS. JEWELL, 
. of the House of Representa- 


A letter from the Secretary of State of 
the State of New Jersey, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a certified 
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copy of chapter 109, laws of 1963, State of 
New Jersey, which is a general revision of 
the military and veterans laws of that State; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


HOSPITAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks I have noticed another up- 
surge in sentiment in favor of a program 
of hospital care for the aged under so- 
cial security. Just this week I received 
a copy of a resolution of the Montana 
State Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
in support of this needed program. 

I commend this resolution to the at- 
tention of my colleagues as further evi- 
dence of the broad support for a pro- 
gram of hospital insurance for older 
citizens under social security. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION 6 

“Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles has 
in the past been the leader in promoting such 
humanitarian projects as old-age assistance, 
social security, workmen's compensation, jobs 
over 40, and other worthwhile legislation for 
the good of the people; and 

“Whereas we appeal to go on record in 
favor of the medicare bill under social se- 
curity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Montana State Aerie, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, go on record as 
favoring the adoption as law of the medicare 
bill under social security and that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Grand 
Aerie Convention and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Montana.” 


CERTIFICATE 


I, A.D. Tognetti, the duly elected, quali- 
fied, and acting secretary of the Montana 
State Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, hereby 
certify that the foregoing resolution was duly 
and regularly moved, seconded, and passed 
by a majority vote of the Montana State 
Aerie convened at the annual convention at 
Helena, Mont., on the 19th through the 22d 
day of June 1963, I further certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
Resolution 6 as the same was adopted as 
aforesaid. 

Dated this 22d day of June 1963. 

A. D. TOGNETTI, Secretary. 


CONSERVATION OF NATION’S WILD- 
LIFE RESOURCES IN CERTAIN 
AREAS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 793) to promote the 
conservation of the Nation's wildlife re- 
sources on the Pacific flyway in the Tule 
Lake, Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, 
and Clear Lake National Wildlife Refuges 
in Oregon and California and to aid in 
the administration of the Klamath rec- 
lamation project, and I submit a report 
(No. 341) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the bill is printed, as reported, additional 
names be listed as cosponsors of this leg- 
islation along with the distinguished 


junior Senator from Virginia IMr. 
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Rosertson}] and me. They are: Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. Jackson, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Moss, Mr. Bun- 
DICK, Mr. METCALF, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
NxLSox, Mr. MECHEM, and Mr. DOMINICK. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the additional co- 
sponsors will be added to the bill, as re- 
quested by the Senator from California. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 18186. A bill to conserve the offshore 
fishery resources of the United States and its 
territories, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1817. A bill to prescribe a method by 
which the Houses of Congress and their com- 
mittees may invoke the aid of the courts in 
compelling the testimony of witnesses; and 

S. 1818. A bill to amend section 1621 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for degrees of perjury, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrnc when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

S. 1819. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jesse 
Franklin White; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (for himself and 
Mr. MONRONEY) : 

S. 1820. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain federally 
owned land in trust status to the Cherokee 
Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 1821. A bill for the relief of Dr. Adriano 
A. Agana; to the Committee on the Judi- 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr, 

KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. HUMPHREY, and 
Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Danny Kaye; 
to the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy. 


(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading:) 


THE 3-MILE LIMIT: AN ALBATROSS 
AROUND THE NECK OF US, 
FISHERMEN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
time has come for this Nation to look 
realistically at its questionable policy 
of maintaining a 3-mile territorial 
water, thereby permitting fishermen 
from other nations to deplete our fish 
stocks and negate our attempts at con- 
servation and protection of this valuable 
resource. 

Fishing vessels of other nations make 
themselves at home in our waters, fill 
their vessels with fish, and in so doing 
deprive U.S. fishermen of the catch. 
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Commercial fishing has become big 
business. 

Some nations literally use fleets, com- 
plete with so-called mother ships 


which have cleaning and freezer facili- 


ties aboard. This modern method of 
fishing, which surpasses existing US. 
efforts, makes it mandatory for us to 
modernize our thinking concerning the 
breadth of the territorial sea. Our out- 
moded thinking has kept the United 
States in fifth place among the fishing 
nations of the world. 

Our national policy as it concerns our 
commercial fishermen is quixotic. As 
Don Quixote tilted with windmills, we, 
alas, tilt with the wind. As we idealis- 
tically adhere to our antiquated and 
obsolete 3-mile territorial water, other 
nations catch our fish. 

I can find no cause to grumble be- 
cause Canada realistically has extended 
its maritime jurisdiction from the tra- 
ditional 3 miles to the realistic 12 miles. 
Indeed, I admire and commend Canada 
for taking this action in behalf of its 
fishermen and its economy. I suggest 
that the United States pursue a similar 
course of action. I am introducing a bill 
today which would, under certain cir- 
cumstances, extend the territorial waters 
of the United States to 12 miles for fish- 
ing purposes. 

I suggested on April 19, 1962, when 
the Japanese fishing fleet had invaded 
Alaskan waters, that what really should 
be secured, besides an affirmation of 
US. fishing rights, was the extension of 
U.S. fishing grounds to a 12-mile limit. 
I said: 

The 3-mile limit is an obsolete provision 
dating from days when 3 miles was the 
approximate distance a cannonball from a 
shore battery could hit a hostile vessel. 


More recently Russian fishing fleets 
have been sighted, their crews busily 
fishing, off Kodiak, just outside the 3- 
mile limit. 

I asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
explore the possibility of extending the 
Alaskan territorial waters for the pur- 
poses of protection of coastal fisheries 
earlier this month. I ask unanimous 
consent that a memorandum I received 
from the American Law Division be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
by the Senator from Alaska? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
revealing that no constitutional objec- 
tion exists to an extension by the United 
States of its 3 miles for territorial sea. 
Conversely, a State is not free to pro- 
claim the breadth of its territorial sea. 
But there is no reason preventing the 
Federal Government from extending all 
or a portion of this Nation’s territorial 
waters. 

The fifth point raised by Mrs. Goler T. 
Butcher of the American Law Division 
is pertinent. Mrs. Butcher, in her memo- 
randum, writes: 

5. In conclusion it should be stated that 
this whole area of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and of the right of the coastal sea 
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to require the practice of conservation meas- 
ures by other nations fishing near her coasts 
is at present in a state of fluidity. As rec- 
ognized by the great legal scholar, Hans 
Kelson, the 3-mile limit, which was never 
adhered to by all nations, has become anti- 
quated. Further reasons of justice and ex- 
pediency would seem to give the coastal State 
the right to establish, in concert with other 
nations customarily fishing near her terri- 
tory, conservation and protective measures. 


In 1956 a report by the International 
Law Commission said that international 
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practice was not uniform so far as the 
breadth of territorial waters was con- 
cerned. 

The report of the Commission added 
that the Commission considered “that 
international law does not permit an ex- 
tension of the territorial sea beyond 12 
miles.” 

Miasma which arises from the terri- 
torial sea claimed by various nations is 
overpowering. Consider these incon- 
sistencies, as stated in the report: 


BREADTH OF TERRITORIAL WATERS EXPRESSED IN 
THE SECOND COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF APRIL 3, 1930 


Brazil: Favored 6 miles. 


Belgium: Favored 3 miles plus contiguous 
zones. 
Canada: Favored a 3-mile limit. 


China: Favored a 3-mile limit. 

Chile: Favored 3-mile limit plus contigu- 
ous zones, 

Colombia: Favored 6 miles. 


Cuba: Favored 6 miles. 


Denmark: Favored 3-mile limit. 

Egypt: Favored 3 miles plus contiguous 
zones. 

Finland: 4 miles and favored contiguous 
zones. 

France: 3 miles plus contiguous zones. 

Germany: 3 miles plus contiguous zones. 

Great Britain: Favored 3-mile limit. 

Greece: Pavored 3-mile limit. 

Iceland: Proposed 4 miles. 

India: Favored 3-mile limit, 


Iran: Favored 6 miles if a contiguous zone 
were added. 

Ireland: Favored 3-mile limit, 

Italy: Favored 6 miles if a contiguous zone 
were added, 

Japan: Favored a 3-mile limit. 

Netherlands: Favored a 3-mile limit. 

Norway: Proposed 4 miles favoring the 
idea of contiguous zones. 

Spain: Fayored 6 miles if a contiguous 
zone were added. 

Sweden: Proposed 4 miles, 

Turkey: Favored 6 miles if a contiguous 
zone were added. 

Union of South Africa: Favored 3-mile 
limit. 

Uruguay: Favored 6 miles if a contiguous 
zone were added. 

Yugoslavia: Favored 6 miles if a contigu- 
ous zone were added. 


Thus, in 33 years 17 nations who par- 
ticipated in the 1930 conference have 
concluded that the 3-mile limit is out- 
moded, and were we to ask all nations of 
the world for an opinion, that number 
would probably be a great deal higher. 

The United States of America can con- 
tinue to hold to its 3-mile limit, if it 
wishes, but such action can be compared 
to “horse and buggy” thinking. The days 
of 1805 have passed. Three miles was 
the distance that a round cannon ball 
could be expected to hit its target. 

Earlier this month I asked the Depart- 
ment of State for a list of countries which 
claim more than 3 miles of territorial 
sea or exclusive fishing rights. Assistant 
Secretary of State Frederick G. Dutton 
subsequently supplied such information. 

In his letter of June 17, 1963, he pro- 
vided a comprehensive survey of such 
claims made at the two United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conferences held at Ge- 
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Brazil: 3 miles for territorial sea, 12 miles 
for fishing. 

Belgium: 3 miles. 


Canada: 3 miles for territorial sea, 12 
miles for fishing, 

China; 3-mile limit. 

Chile: 200 miles. 


Colombia: 6 miles territorial sea, 12 miles 
fishing. 

Cuba: Originally 3 miles, perhaps now the 
same as Russia, 12 miles. 

Denmark: 12 miles. 

Egypt: 12 miles. 


Finland: Not over 12 miles. 


France: 3 miles. 

Germany: 3 miles. 

Great Britain: 3 miles. 

Greece: 6 miles. 

Iceland: 12 miles. 

India: 6 miles territorial sea, 100 miles 
fishing. 

Tran: 12 miles. 


Ireland: 3 miles. 
Italy: 6 miles. 


Japan: 3 miles. 
Netherlands: 3 miles. 


Norway: 4 miles for territorial sea, 12 miles 
for fishing. 
Spain: 6 miles. 


Sweden: 4 miles. 

Turkey: 3 miles, will move to 12 miles for 
territorial sea. 

Union of South Africa: 6 miles for terri- 
torial sea, 12 miles for fishing. 

Uruguay: 6 miles for territorial sea, 10 
miles for fishing. 

Yugoslavia: 6 miles for territorial sea, 10 
miles for fishing. 


neva, Switzerland, in 1958 and 1960, 
along with a synoptical table prepared at 
the conferences showing the breadth of 
the territorial sea and adjacent zones 
claimed by the various nation-states. 

Assistant Secretary Dutton also pro- 
vided a summary of unilateral claims 
made since the 1960 conference by 11 
nations: Albania, Cameroon, China, 
Denmark, Malagasy Republic, Morocco, 
Norway, Senegal, Sudan, Tunisia, and 
Uruguay. 

Further, he notes that eight nations 
are considering legislation to extend their 
territorial seas. Of importance is the 
fact that, says the Assistant Secretary: 

The United Kingdom has renounced cer- 
tain fisheries treaties apparently as a first 


move toward abandoning the 3-mile limit for 
fisheries. 


I asked the Embassy of Great Britain 
for additional information and learned 
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the Department of State’s reference was 
to the announcement in the House of 
Commons about 1 month ago that Great 
Britain intended to denounce the North 
Sea Fisheries Convention signed in 1882 
and had given 1 year’s notice of the in- 
tended action. 

Further, I found that Great Britain 
had called for a fall 1963 conference of 
the nations involved. British fishermen, 
it appears, have suffered from being ex- 
cluded from their traditional fishing 
grounds as well as finding their own 
waters well fished by others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Assistant Secretary Dutton’s 
letter and one enclosure be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alaska? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
should be recalled that the 1958 Geneva 
Law of the Sea Conference found the 
Soviet bloc and the Arab bloc insisting 
on 12 miles as the limit of territorial 
waters. The United States and United 
Kingdom led the group advocating the 
3-mile limit, although evidencing some 
willingness to compromise. 

Canada then supported the 3-mile 
limit and an additional 9 miles for ex- 
clusive fishing by the coastal state—a po- 
81 we find that is taken by Canadian 
aw. 

When the United States proposed a 
compromise 6-mile limit for territorial 
waters, with an additional 6-mile con- 
tiguous zone in which the coast state 
would have exclusive fishing rights, sub- 
ject only to “historic rights” for states 
whose nationals had fished in the area 
for the 5 years previous, the vote was 
close although it failed to garner the 
two-thirds required for adoption as a 
conference recommendation. 

We are in fifth place among the fish- 
ing nations of the world. Ahead of us 
are Japan, Peru, Communist China, and 
the Soviet Union. According to a report 
prepared by the Department of the In- 
terior’s Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
the United States is the largest importer 
of fishery products. Last year we caught 
7 percent of the world’s catch and the 
same year we consumed 12 percent of 
the world’s catch. Among our fish im- 
ports were shrimp, sea scallops, spiny 
lobster, frozen tuna, oysters, and ground 
fish fillets and blocks. Our imports were 
the highest in our history. It is reason- 
able to suggest that at least a larger por- 
tion of our imports comes from our own 
coastal waters, outside the 3-mile limit. 

Our fishermen fish with old gear and 
still do a remarkably good job. Our fish- 
ermen continue the hook-and-line meth- 
ods while fishermen of other nations use 
5 techniques, including trawl- 
ng. 

It is a wonder that our fishermen 
managed to stay in fifth place. 

Even as they strive to keep alive, the 
Federal Government expends vast sums 
to restore and rehabilitate the fishing 
resources of foreign countries. In the 
past 8 fiscal years, the Federal Govern- 
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ment has spent $14,587,064 in 18 foreign 
countries. Those countries are China— 
Taiwan—Indonesia, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Ethiopia, India, Liberia, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Peru, Korea, Laos, Ice- 
land, Yugoslavia, El Salvador, Cambodia, 
and British Guinea. Peru, recall, is sec- 
ond only to Japan as the leading fishing 
nation. 

Personally, I consider the paradox and 
performance of our aiding foreign coun- 
tries to rehabilitate and develop their 
fishing resources while we neglect our 
own fisheries and fishermen to be shock- 
ing and disgraceful. 

The extent of territorial waters has 
long presented problems. 

Mr. Joseph Walter Bingham, profes- 
sor of law, Stanford University, discussed 
the complicating aspects at length in his 
comprehensive, readable treatise “Re- 
port on the International Law of Pacific 
Coastal Fisheries.” In his introduction, 
written November 1, 1938, Professor 
Bingham says: 

I believe that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the future e and security of 
the United States that a definite and con- 
sistent policy be adopted at once in pro- 
tection of interests off our Pacific coast that 
we would not surrender except under com- 
pulsion. Especially we should assert at 
once and unmistakably our intention to 
protect our coast fisheries against damaging 
invasion and, in proper cases, against for- 
eign use, and to extend this protection as 
far from our coast as efficiency demands, 


We may well ask at this point, “What 
is the limit demanded by efficiency?” 

Professor Bingham wrote of the great 
importance to our economy of the 
Alaskan salmon fisheries—‘“and the 
need of wide control over Alaskan waters 
to our future defense and safety“! 
points he said Japan and Canada and 
all the States recognize more clearly 
than did the general American public. 

Dr. Bingham continued: 

There is no phase of the history of inter- 
national affairs which evidences more strik- 
ingly the part which selfish national inter- 
ests play in the development of the doctrines 
of international law than the history of 
fishery claims and their effects on legal opin- 
ions concerning the law of jurisdiction over 
sea areas. 


As far back as 1937, the Department 
of State, in a note to Japan, stated: 


The emphasis which has been placed in 
this statement upon the situation in Bristol 
Bay arises from the fact that the activities 
of Japanese fishing vessels have been chiefly 
observed there; it should not be inferred for 
this reason that a similar situation in other 
Alaskan waters would be of less concern to 
American fishing interests. 

Having in mind the high importance of 
the Alaska salmon fisheries as an industry 
fostered and perpetuated through the efforts 
and economic sacrifices of the American peo- 
ple, the American Government believes that 
the safeguarding of these resources involves 
important principles of equity and justice. 

It must be taken as a sound principle of 
justice that an industry such as described 
which has been built up by the nationals 
of one country cannot in fairness be left to 
be destroyed by the nationals of other 
countries. 

The American Government believes that 
the right of obligation to protect the Alaska 
salmon fisheries is not only overwhelmingly 
sustained by conditions of their develop- 
ment and perpetuation, but that it is a mat- 
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ter which must be regarded as important in 
the comity of the nations concerned. 


In commenting on the text of the 
note, Professor Bingham says: 

As long as American right to control our 
Pacific salmon fisheries is not established, 
there is therefore a constant threat to our 
peace and the circumstances of some future 
fishing invasion by foreign vessels may be 
such as to carry the controversy beyond 
diplomatic control. 


The United States purports to hold to 
the 3-mile rule yet finds reasons to make 
exceptions. Important exceptions seem 
to be in connection with smuggling. 

In the United States often individual 
States have claimed territorial waters in 
excess of 3 miles. 

Of the 20 Coastal States in 1942, only 
3—Oregon, California, and Washing- 
ton—had specific territorial waters des- 
ignations, being in each instance either 
3 English miles or 1 marine league in 
breadth. Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island expressly 
adopted the 3-mile rule. Alabama, 18 
miles; Florida, 9 miles; and Louisiana, 
27 miles. Texas historically claimed 3 
leagues—9 miles—from land along the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mississippi claimed 6 
leagues—18 miles—and all islands within 
6 leagues of the shore. These State 
rules, notwithstanding their questionable 
validity in this area of national control, 
do indicate that the 3-mile rule had 
been neither mandatory nor uniform in 
the United States. 

While the claims of the States to ter- 
ritorial waters were questionable, the is- 
sue had never been specifically adjudi- 
cated. State jurisdiction was unclear 
until the decision in the Tidelands Oil 
case—United States v. California, 332 
U.S. 19, 1947. At that time the US. 
Supreme Court ruled that the submerged 
oil lands were property of the National 
Government rather than the individual 
States and that it is the National Gov- 
ernment which has the ownership and 
control over the territorial sea. 

Thus the limit is unclear. Indeed, as 
Professor Reisenfeld wrote: 

The problem of jurisdiction at the mari- 
time frontier is a very complex one under 
American law. No uniform formula has been 


devised and the law is far from being well 
settled. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing a bill which will correct the exist- 
ing situation by extending the territorial 
waters of the United States for fishing 
purposes to 12 miles. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
and that it remain on the table until 
July 9, 1963. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks and will lie on the table 
until July 9, 1963, as requested. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

The bill (S. 1816) to conserve the off- 
shore fishery resources of the United 
States and its territories, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GRUENING, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
1945, President Harry S Truman issued 
Proclamation No. 2668 in which he out- 
lined the policy of the United States with 
respect to coastal fisheries in certain 
areas of the high seas. On September 28, 
1945, President Truman spoke of “an 
urgent need to protect coastal fishery 
resources from destructive exploitation, 
having due regard to conditions peculiar 
to each region and situation and to the 
special rights and equities of the coastal 
States and of any other State which may 
have established a legitimate interest 
therein.” 

He said that it would be the policy of 
the United States of America “to estab- 
lish conservation zones in those areas 
of the high seas contiguous to the coasts 
of the United States wherein fishing ac- 
tivities have been or in the future may 
be developed and maintained on a sub- 
stantial scale.” 

On the same day the President issued 
Executive Order No. 9633 which reserved 
and placed certain resources of the Con- 
tinental Shelf under the control and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

And on the same day, President Tru- 
man issued Executive Order No. 9634 in 
which he reinforced his Proclamation No. 
2668 by ordering the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Interior to 
jointly recommend from time to time the 
establishment by Executive orders of 
fishery conservation zones in areas of the 
high seas contiguous to the coasts of the 
United States, pursuant to the policies in 
the proclamation. 

Mr. President, this action by President 
Truman was direct and clear-cut. I 
would hope that we can learn from the 
past, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the full texts of Proclamation No. 2668 
and Executive Orders Nos. 9633 and 9634 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alaska? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
slightly more than 1 year ago our former 
colleague, Senator Ben Smith, of Massa- 
chusetts, made a speech which was out- 
standing in content. Senator Smith, 
presented a realistic program for our 
fisheries. He outlined the problems fac- 
ing our fisheries, and he noted that fish- 
ing is our oldest commercial industry. 

He reminded us that fisheries employ, 
directly and indirectly, 540,000 Ameri- 
can workers. As fisheries are a major 
industry in Massachusetts so are they in 
Alaska, many thousands of miles from 
the Eastern seaboard. As the fisheries 
of Massachusetts are encroached upon 
by foreign vessels, so are the fisheries of 
Alaska and of the other coastal states 
threatened. 

Senator Smith, now Ambassador 
Smith, and this Nation’s fishery expert 
at the Ambassadorial level, bluntly de- 
scribed the ills which plague the indus- 
try in his May 24, 1962, speech. And he 
observed that the United States has a 
remarkable knack for building up the 
fisheries in foreign nations while it fails 
to come to the aid of its own. 
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I agree with Ambassador Smith and 
point out that the United States cannot 
delay any longer taking vitally needed 
action to protect our valuable fishing 
resources from continued depletion by 
foreign fishing vessels. The time for 
action has come. 

Finally, Mr. President, on June 4 Prime 
Minister Pearson, of Canada, proclaimed 
Canada’s extension of its exclusive fish- 
ing rights to 12 miles. His statement, 
released by the Canadian Embassy here, 
gives cogently the reasons for his ac- 
tion on behalf of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The arguments he adduces apply 
with equal force to our own problems. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
his statement be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


LAW OF THE SEA 


The law of the sea, a subject of consider- 
able importance in international affairs, is of 
particular significance for Canada, the sev- 
enth largest fishing nation in the world and 
the fourth largest trading nation, possessing 
the world’s longest coastlines. Traditionally 
the breadth of the territorial sea has 3 nau- 
tical miles, but the Canadian view has long 
been that a breadth of 3 miles is not ade- 
quate for all purposes. It was on December 
7, 1956, that a Canadian representative put 
forth, at a meeting of the sixth committee 
of the United Nations, the proposal which 
later came to be known at Geneva as the 
Canadian proposal, of a continguous fishing 
zone beyond the 3-mile territorial sea which 
would extend to a limit of 12 miles. 

In the light of the failure of efforts to 
bring about an agreement on the breadth 
of the territorial sea and the contiguous fish- 
ing zone, the Government has decided, after 
careful deliberation, that the time has come 
to take firm and national action to protect 
Canada’s fishing industry. It is well known 
that foreign fishing operations off Canada’s 
east coast, which have increased enormously 
over the past 5 years, are apt not only 
to deplete our offshore fisheries resources 
but are posing other problems. There are 
indications also that Canada’s west coast 
fisheries may soon be threatened. In similar 
circumstances an increasing number of coun- 
tries have felt themselves compelled to aban- 
don the 3-mile fishing limit. All told, more 
than 40 countries have already extended their 
territorial limits and more than 50 countries 
their fisheries limits beyond 3 miles. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
Canadian Government has decided to estab- 
lish a 12-mile exclusive fisheries zone along 
the whole of Canada’s coastline as of mid- 
May 1964 and to implement the straight base- 
line system at the same time as the basis 
from which Canada’s territorial sea and ex- 
clusive fisheries zone shall be measured. 

The Government recognizes that such ac- 
tion will necessarily have implications for 
other countries, particularly the United 
States of America and France, both of whom 
have treaty fishing rights in some of the 
areas affected and claims to historic fishing 
rights in other areas in question. In the 
case of Canada and the United States of 
America in particular, there is a long tradi- 
tion of friendly and fruitful cooperation on 
fisheries problems and any action by Canada 
on these matters will, as in the past, take 
full account of U.S. interests, as well as of 
those other countries affected. 

It may be recalled that in my discussions 
with President Kennedy at Hyannisport I 
informed him that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would shortly be taking decisions to 
establish a 12-mile fishing zone. The Presi- 
dent reserved the longstanding American 
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position in support of the 3-mile limit. He 
also called attention to the historic and 
treaty fishing rights of the United States of 
America and I assured him that these rights 
would be taken into account. Discussions 
will be held with the United States of Amer- 
ica with a view to determining the nature 
and extent of the US. rights and interests 
which may be affected by the action Canada 
is taking. Discussions will also be opened 
as soon as possible with other countries af- 
fected, and it is our hope and belief that we 
will be able to reach agreement with such 
countries on mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments. 


EXHIBIT 1 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1963. 

To: Hon. ERNEST GRUENING. 

(Attention Miss Laura Olson.) 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Extension of Alaskan territorial 
waters for purposes of protection of 
coastal fishery. 

1. Adequate discussion on the applicable 
principles of international law in this area 
is contained in the secondary material which 
has been forwarded. In particular, the 
monographs by Riesenfeld and Bingham are 
devoted to questions as to the protection of 
coastal fisheries. The verifaxed pages from 
Bishop’s “Casebook on International Law,” 
pages 487-498, “Jurisdiction Over Vessels,” 
concern the recent unsuccessful attempts 
in the Conference on the International Law 
of the Sea to reach uniform theory and con- 
sistent practice on this. (See also CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 2, p. 2493, The 
Exercise of Jurisdiction for Special Purposes 
in High Seas Area Beyond the Outer Limit of 
Territorial Waters,“ a paper by William M. 
Bishop.) The copy of a memorandum pre- 
yiously prepared in this division, Foreign 
Reaction to the Assertion by the United 
States of Jurisdiction Over the Continental 
Shelf” (Butcher, 1963), deals with problems 
on the Continental Shelf. It should be noted 
that some of the Latin American States have 
claimed excessively wide territorial waters 
of a 200-mile breadth. 

2. Are there constitutional objections to 
the recognition by the United States of a 
limit exceeding 3 miles for the territorial sea? 

No, the United States is free to determine 
the breadth of its territorial sea as it may 
see fit. There are no constitutional prob- 
lems involved. 

3. What are the rights of a State in this 
matter? 

The National Government has ownership, 
control and paramount rights in the mar- 
ginal or territorial sea, that is, the coastal 
belt. The Supreme Court held in United 
States v. California, 332 U.S. 19 (1947), that 
the rights running to the States are “in the 
inland waters to the shoreward of the low 
water mark” and Federal rights and sover- 
eignty exist in waters seaward of the low 
water mark on out to the limit of the terri- 
torial sea, whatever that happens to be, 3 
miles or further. 

By reason of the allocation to the National 
Government under our Federal system of all 
matters involving relations with foreign na- 
tions, all issues respecting international law 
are properly within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government alone. Thus a State is not 
free to proclaim, in accordance with its own 
determination of its needs, the breadth of its 
territorial sea. 

4. Notwithstanding the general rule that 
straits more than 6 miles in width are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the coastal 
State, a valid claim to exercise exclusive ju- 
risdiction over a strait may be founded upon 
a historical practice, whereunder the coastal 
State has acquired by prescription a right to 
include the waters of the strait within her 
territorial jurisdiction. Also germane here 
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is the fact that the proprietorship of the 
lands on both sides of the strait is by the 
same State. These considerations are rele- 
vant to the issue of the nature of the waters 
of Shelikof Strait separating Kodiak Island 
and the Alaskan peninsula. 

5. In conclusion it should be stated that 
this whole area of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and of the right of the coastal sea 
to require the practice of conservation meas- 
ures by other nations fishing near her coasts 
is at present in a state of fluidity. As recog- 
nized by the great legal scholar, Hans Kelsen, 
the 3-mile limit, which was never adhered 
to by all nations, has become antiquated. 
Further, reasons of justice and expediency 
would seem to give the coastal State the right 
to establish in concert with other nations 
customarily fishing near her territory con- 
servation and protective measures. 

GOLER T. BUTCHER, 
Legislative Attorney. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1963. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: A representative 
of your office recently requested a list of 
countries which claim more than 3 miles 
of territorial sea or exclusive fishing rights. 
A comprehensive survey of such claims was 
made in connection with the two United Na- 
tions Law of the Sea Conferences held at 
Geneva 1958 and 1960, and a synoptical table 
was prepared by these conferences showing 
the breadth of the territorial sea and ad- 
jacent zones claimed by the various states. 
A reproduction of the table is enclosed for 
your information. 

Since that time several countries have 
made claims to an extended territorial sea or 
exclusive fishing zone. A summary of such 
claims since the 1960 Law of the Sea Con- 
ference, based on information reaching the 
Department, is also enclosed. In addition 
to the countries which have asserted claims, 
a number have indicated that they intend to 
do so. Legislation has been introduced (1) 
in Colombia to extend the territorial sea 
from 6 to 12 miles; (2) in Ghana to establish 
a 12-mile territorial sea, with an undefined 
protective area seaward of this, and up to 
100 miles of fishing conservation zone; (3) 
in South Africa, Costa Rica, and Turkey to 
extend the territorial sea to 6 miles with a 
6-mile contiguous fishing zone; and (4) in 
the Ivory Coast to extend the territorial sea 
to 12 miles. Moreover, Canada recently an- 
nounced a decision to establish a 12-mile 
fishing zone, and the United Kingdom has 
renounced certain fisheries treaties appar- 
ently as a first move toward abandoning the 
3-mile limit for fisheries. 

I hope this informaton will be helpful to 
you, 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
SUMMARY OF UNILATERAL CLAIMS TO EXTENDED 

TERRITORIAL SEAS OR EXCLUSIVE FISHING 

ZONES, SINCE THE 1960 UNITED NATIONS 

CONFERENCE ON LAW OF THE SEA 


Albania: March 1, 1960, restricted inno- 
cent passage in a 10-mile territorial sea. 
Fishing jurisdiction claimed to 12 miles. 

Cameroon: June 23, 1962, claimed a 6-mile 
territorial sea. 

China: While the Republic of China recog- 
nizes the 3-nautical-mile territorial sea, 
Communist China claims a 12-mile terri- 
torial sea. 

Denmark: June 1, 1963, extended the fish- 
erles limits for Greenland to 12 miles. A 
similar limit for the Faroes Islands will take 
effect March 12, 1964. Certain countries are 
exempted from the Greenland limits until 
May 31, 1973. 
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Malagasy Republic: February 27, 1963, 
claimed a 12-mile territorial sea. 

Morocco: Extended fishing jurisdiction to 
12 miles, except for the Strait of Gibraltar, 
for which such jurisdiction was extended to 
6 miles. 

Norway: Extended fisheries jurisdiction to 
6 miles on April 1, 1961, and to 12 miles on 
September 1, 1961. 

Senegal: June 21, 1961, claimed a 6-mile 
territorial sea, plus a 6-mile contiguous zone. 

Sudan: August 2, 1960, extended the terri- 
torial sea to 12 miles. 

Tunisia: July 26, 1962, extended the terri- 
torial sea to 6 miles with an additional 6 
miles of fisheries jurisdiction for a portion 
of its coast from the Algerian border to Ras 
Kapoudia, and extended the territorial sea 
from there to the Libyan border to the 50- 
meter isobath line. 

Uruguay: February 21, 1963, claimed a 
6-mile territorial sea plus a 6-mile contigu- 
ous zone for fishing and other purposes, 


ExHīBIT 3 
S. 1816 


A bill to conserve the offshore fishery re- 
sources of the United States and its Terri- 
tories, and for other purposes 


Whereas for some years the Congress of the 
United States has viewed with great concern 
the inadequacy of present arrangements for 
the protection, conservation and rehabilita- 
tion of the fishery resources continguous to 
the coasts of the United States of America 
and, in view of the potentially disturbing 
effect of this situation, has carefully studied 
the possibility of improving the jurisdictional 
basis for conservation and rehabilitation 
measures in this fleld; and, 

Whereas such fishery resources have a spe- 
cial importance to coastal communities as a 
source of livelihood and to the Nation as an 
important food and industrial resource; and, 

Whereas the progressive development of 
new methods and techniques contributes to 
intensified fishing over wide sea areas and, 
in certain cases, seriously threatens fisheries 
with depletion; and, 

Whereas there is urgent need to protect 
coastal fishery resources from destructive ex- 
ploitation, having due regard to conditions 
peculiar to each region and situation and to 
the special rights and equities of the Coastal 
States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That when- 
ever the Governor of any State or Territory 
alleges by a petition to the President of the 
United States that fishing by nationals of 
other nations in some or all of the coastal 
waters lying within twelve miles off the 
shores of such State or Territory is of such 
intensity or magnitude that the fishery re- 
sources in such waters are in danger of de- 
pletion, the President shall appoint a Fact 
Finding Board (hereinafter called “The 
Board”) consisting of three persons, one of 
whom shall be a resident of such State or 
Territory. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall, within ninety 
days, investigate the allegations made by the 
Governor and report its findings of fact and 
recommendations for action to the President. 

Sec. 3. The President, on the basis of such 
report and recommendations and such other 
information as may be brought to his atten- 
tion, may by Presidential proclamation, if he 
finds that the allegations are sustained by 
the facts: 

(a) Prohibit fishing in some or all of the 
coastal waters lying up to twelve miles off 
the coast of such State by any person not a 
national of the United States of America; or 

(b) Establish conservation zones in the 
coastal waters lying up to twelve miles off 
the coast of such State or Territory, limit the 
amount and type of fishing which may be 
conducted in such conservation zones, and 
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set forth when and by whom fishing may be 
conducted in such conservation zones. 

Src. 4. Members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil service 
and classification laws and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $75 per day when 
engaged in carrying out their duties and 
shall, in addition, receive reimbursement for 
actual expenses incurred in the performance 
of such duties. 
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PROCLAMATION 2668—PoLicy or THE UNITED 
STATES WITH RESPECT TO COASTAL FISHERIES 
IN CERTAIN AREAS OF THE HIGH SEAS,! BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Whereas for some years the Government 
of the United States of America has viewed 
with concern the inadequacy of present 
arrangements for the protection and perpet- 
uation of the fishery resources contiguous 
to its coasts, and in view of the potentially 
disturbing effect of this situation, has care- 
fully studied the possibility of improving 
the jurisdictional basis for conservation 
measures and international cooperation in 
this field; and 

Whereas such fishery resources have a 
special importance to coastal communities 
as a source of livelihood and to the Nation 
as a food and industrial resource; and 

Whereas the progressive development of 
new methods and techniques contributes to 
intensified fishing over wide sea areas and 
in certain cases serlously threatens fisheries 
with depletion; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to pro- 
tect coastal fishery resources from destruc- 
tive exploitation, having due regard to con- 
ditions peculiar to each region and situation 
and to the special rights and equities of 
the coastal State and of any other State 
which may have established a legitimate 
interest therein: 

Now, therefore, I Harry S Truman, Presi- 

dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the following policy of the 
United States of America with respect to 
coastal fisheries in certain areas of the high 
seas: 
In view of the pressing need for con- 
servation and protection of fishery resources, 
the Government of the United States regards 
it as proper to establish conservation zones 
in those areas of the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States wherein fish- 
ing activities have been or in the future may 
be developed and maintained on a substan- 
tial scale. Where such activities have been 
or shall hereafter be developed and main- 
tained by its nationals alone, the United 
States regards it as proper to establish ex- 
Plicitly bounded conservation zones in which 
fishing activities shall be subject to the regu- 
lation and control of the United States. 
Where such activities have been or shall 
hereafter be legitimately developed and 
maintained jointly by nationals of the 
United States and nationals of other states, 
explicitly bounded conservation zones may 
be established under agreements between the 
United States and such other states; and 
all activities in such zones shall be 
subject to regulation and control as pro- 
vided in such agreements. The right of any 
state to establish conservation zones off its 
shores in accordance with the above prin- 
ciples is conceded, provided that correspond- 
ing recognition is given to any fishing 
interests of nationals of the United States 
which may exist in such areas. The char- 
acter as high seas of the areas in which such 
conservation zones are established and the 
right of their free and unimpeded naviga- 
tion are in no way thus affected. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 


See Executive Order No. 9634. 
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Done at the city of Washington this 28th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
[sEAL] and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and seventieth. 
HARRY S TRUMAN, 
By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON, 


Acting Secretary of State. 
[F.R. Doc. 45-18175; Filed, Oct. 1, 1945; 
11:11 am.] 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9633—-RESERVING AND PLAC- 
ING CERTAIN RESOURCES OF THE CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF UNDER THE CONTROL AND JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered that the natural resources 
of the subsoil and seabed of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the high seas but contiguous 
to the coasts of the United States declared 
this day by proclamation? to appertain to 
the United States and to be subject to its 
jurisdiction and control, be and they are 
hereby reserved, set aside, and placed under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary 
of the Interior for administrative purposes, 
pending the enactment of legislation in re- 
gard thereto. Neither this order nor the 
aforesaid proclamation shall be deemed to 
affect the determination by legislation or 
judicial decree of any issues between the 
United States and the several States, relating 
to the ownership or control of the subsoil 
and seabed of the Continental Shelf within 
or outside of the 3-mile limit. 

Harry S Truman. 

Tue WRITE House, September 28, 1945. 


IFR. Doc, 45-18132; Filed, Sept. 28, 1945; 
2:25 p.m.] 


Executive ORDER 9634—PRoOvIDING FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FISHERY CONSERVATION 
ZONES 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall from time to time jointly recommend 
the establishment by Executive orders of 
fishery conservation zones in areas of the 
high seas contiguous to the coasts of the 
United States, pursuant to the proclamation 
entitled “Policy of the United States With 
Respect to Coastal Fisheries in Certain Areas 
of the High Seas,“ this day signed by me, 
and said Secretaries shall in each case rec- 
ommend provisions to be incorporated in 
such orders relating to the administration, 
regulation, and control of the fishery re- 
sources of and fishing activities in such 
zones, pursuant to authority of law hereto- 
fore or hereafter provided. 

Harry S TRUMAN. 

THE Wurre House, September 28, 1945. 


[F.R. Doc. 45-18133; Filed, Sept. 28, 1945; 
2:25 p.m.] 


REFORM OF CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
VESTIGATORY PROCEDURES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two bills and ask that they 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks, and appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without 
objection, will be printed in the RECORD 
as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


1 See Proclamation 2667, supra. 
See Proclamation 2668, supra. 
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The bills, introduced by Mr. KEATING, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision over- 
turning the contempt of Congress 
conviction of Edward Yellin again 
emphasizes the necessity for action on 
proposals to reform congressional in- 
vestigations. 

In my judgment, the following steps 
are required to satisfy elemental con- 
cepts of fairness in committee investiga- 
tions: 

First. Adoption of legislation providing 
for civil contempt procedures. The 
criminal statute now applicable to such 
cases has proved unworkable, inappro- 
priate and self-defeating. It does not 
give either fair protection to the rights 
of witnesses or assist the committees in 
obtaining legitimate information. Con- 
gress should provide the same procedures 
for judicial review in its own investiga- 
tions as it has provided for a host of ad- 
ministrative agencies in similar situa- 
tions, 

The proposal which I am embodying 
in one of these measures would author- 
ize immediate resort to the courts for 
aid in requiring the attendance and tes- 
timony of a reluctant witness. Under 
the provisions of the bill, when a wit- 
ness refuses to testify before a congres- 
sional committee, or refuses to answer 
a specific question, he could be required 
to appear that very same day in the dis- 
trict court in whose jurisdiction the in- 
vestigation is being conducted. Upon 
his appearance before the court, the 
witness would be subject to judicial juris- 
diction, and a further refusal to testi- 
fy in accordance with the order of the 
court would be punishable as a con- 
tempt of court. This procedure should 
bring home to a witness that he could 
immediately be punished for contempt 
if he decides, without justification, not 
to testify before a committee of Con- 
gress. At the same time, if the wit- 
ness is justified in refusing to testify, 
his vindication will be prompt and he 
will be spared the opprobrium of a crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The present system of citing a witness 
for criminal contempt, getting the com- 
mittee to vote on it, and a House of the 
Congress to vote on it, and then submit- 
ting it to a U.S. attorney for prosecu- 
tion, and then convincing a grand jury 
to present an indictment, and later to 
be tried, means that it may be done a 
year or a year and a half later. If he 
is convicted, he may be fined, or he may 
even be imprisoned, but that is not what 
the committee should be trying to do or 
is trying to do. Oftentimes the purpose 
of the inquiry is entirely ended by the 
time that point is reached. This bill 
would cut that procedure short. I urge 
that it receive consideration. 

Second. Adoption of a code of fair 
procedure by committees conducting in- 
vestigatory hearings. I have proposed 
such a code for the Internal Security 
Subcommittee—of which I am a mem- 
ber—and have strongly supported, with 
some suggested amendments, a similar 
code initially proposed by the chairman 
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of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Senator Ervin. I am con- 
vinced that fair procedures would en- 
hance the work of every investigatory 
committee and answer much of the crit- 
icism to which they are now subject. 
Conclusions reached after a fair hearing 
will always enjoy more respect than those 
tainted by suspicions of arbitrariness. 

Third. Adoption of an amendment to 
the perjury statute which would distin- 
guish between false testimony on a mate- 
rial issue and false testimony generally. 

That is what is embodied in the other 
bill which I have sent to the desk. 

Under the present law, every indict- 
ment and conviction for perjury must 
satisfy extremely technical requirements 
of materiality, and as a result, acquit- 
tals have resulted in cases in which there 
was no doubt of the witnesses’ false 
testimony. We are all familiar with 
cases of “turnabout” witnesses who offer 
completely contradictory testimony un- 
der oath and yet avoid any offense un- 
der the present statute. This discredits 
the oath and demeans our concepts of 
justice. Under my proposal, any false 
testimony under oath before a duly con- 
stituted committee of Congress would be 
unlawful. 

This distinction would be drawn be- 
tween the testimony on a material issue 
and false testimony generally, the first 
of which, of course, would be a much 
more serious offense. 

The Supreme Court was closely divided 
in the Yellin case, as it has been in other 
contempt of Congress cases, on the ex- 
tent to which the courts could review 
proceedings before congressional com- 
mittees. But a majority of the Court 
has made it evident in case after case 
that it is prepared to engage in a search- 
ing examination of procedural regular- 
ity in every criminal prosecution for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that the longer Congress delays 
in meeting its own responsibilities for 
providing fair procedures, the more ju- 
dicial intervention it invites into the 
operations of the legislative branch. 
Those who are truly concerned with the 
independence of Congress, therefore, 
should be strong allies in this effort to 
place our investigatory activities on an 
unassailable basis. 

That is the reason for introducing the 
bills. I intend to pursue diligently the 
adoption of Codes of Fair Procedure by 
every investigatory committee on which 


I serve. 
Exursrr 1 
S. 1817 
A bill to prescribe a method by which the 
Houses of Congress and their committees 
may invoke the aid of the courts in com- 
pelling the testimony of witnesses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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either House, any committee or subcommit- 
tee of either House, and any joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress may, by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of its actual 
membership, invoke the aid of the United 
States district courts in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of evidence, in furtherance of any 
inquiry such House, committee, subcommit- 
tee, or joint committee is authorized to 
undertake. 

(b) The United States district court for 
the district within which the inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person by 
either House, any committee or subcommit- 
tee of either House, or any joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress, issue an order 
requiring such person to appear (and to pro- 
duce evidence if so ordered) and give evi- 
dence relating to the matter in question be- 
fore such House, committee, subcommittee, 
or joint committee, as the case may be; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) Attorneys of the Department of Justice 
upon the approval and subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the Attorney General, 
shall furnish legal assistance in invoking the 
aid of the United States district courts under 
subsection (a) to either House, or any com- 
mittee, subcommittee, or joint committee 
which requests it. 

(d) Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair or otherwise affect 
any existing law, procedure, or authority 
relating to the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of evidence 
before any committee or subcommittee of 
either House. 


S. 1818 


A bill to amend section 1621 of title 18 of 
the United States Code to provide for 
degrees of perjury, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1621 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, having taken an oath before 
a competent tribunal, officer, or person, in 
any case in which a law of the United States 
authorizes an oath to be administered, that 
he will testify, declare, depose, or certify 
truly, or that any written testimony, decla- 
ration, deposition, or certificate by him sub- 
scribed, is true, willfully and contrary to 
such oath states or subscribes any material 
matter which he does not believe to be true, 
is guilty of perjury in the first degree, and 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided 
by law, be fined not more than $2,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, having taken an oath be- 
fore a competent tribunal, officer, or person, 
in any case in which a law of the United 
States authorizes an oath to be administered, 
that he will testify, declare, depose, or certify 
truly, or that any written testimony, decla- 
ration, deposition, or certificate by him sub- 
scribed, is true, willfully and contrary to such 
oath states or subscribes any matter which 
he does not believe to be true, is guilty of 
perjury in the second degree, and shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both.” 


GOLD MEDAL FOR DANNY KAYE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, my colleague [Mr. KEATING], 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet], our distinguished minority 
whip, the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Encie], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Mis- 
Souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator 
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from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution authorizing the issuance 
of a gold medal to one of America’s best 
known and best loved entertainers— 
Danny Kaye. 

Danny Kaye is much, much more than 
a talented comedian, able to make us 
laugh and forget our troubles. This 
man is a humanitarian in the fullest 
sense because he has devoted so much 
of himself and his time to helping others 
in the world who so desperately need 
help. 

He has immeasurably aided the United 
Nations Children’s Fund—-UNICEF—by 
being an ambassador at large, traveling 
countless thousands of miles in most of 
the countries of the world to bring laugh- 
ter to the children of the world. 

This man has proved in his own way 
that language differences are certainly 
no barrier to human understanding. He 
has been seen by more than 145 million 
viewers in 28 languages in reporting on 
film and television on conditions of chil- 
dren aided by UNICEF. 

He also has actively entertained U.S. 
servicemen, in war and in peacetime, 
throughout the world. These are gifts of 
value beyond estimate and it is for rea- 
sons such as these that I am proposing 
that this country honor Danny Kaye 
with a gold medal, letting him know that 
his country is justly proud and thankful. 

I point out, Mr. President, that it is 
expected that the entire question of the 
issuance of medals will be considered by 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
of which I am a member, and also by the 
Congress. Therefore this joint resolu- 
tion is introduced, so that this very 
highly deserved award may be given 
proper consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 97) 
authorizing the issuance of a gold medal 
to Danny Kaye, introduced by Mr. JAVITS 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


RE-REFERRAL OF S. 1807 TO COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, on my own behalf and that of 
Senators BARTLETT, ENGLE, McGovern, 
and Simpson, I introduced a bill which 
would accord expenditures for the ex- 
ploration for and discovery of new min- 
eral deposits, the same tax treatment 
that is accorded research expenditures in 
other industrial enterprises. This meas- 
ure was assigned the number S. 1807. 

This bill is frankly an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code. In my in- 
troductory statement I gave clear recog- 
nition to that fact, and stated that the 
measure was one within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Finance. 

However, the basic purpose of the bill 
is solely to promote mineral development, 
and mines and mining generally. The 
Legislature Reorganization Act of 1946 
places responsibility for legislation re- 
specting mining interests generally as 
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well as responsibility for the development 
of the mineral resources of the public do- 
main in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Since, as I say, the basic purpose of 
S. 1807 is the promotion of mining in- 
terests generally, I thought that the 
committee with the responsibility for 
“mining interests generally” should be 
permitted to have a look at the measure 
also. 

Therefore I asked, and received, 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred first to the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and then to the Fi- 
nance Committee for consideration by 
both of these units of the Senate, each 
of which has its own expertize in mining 
matters and in tax matters, respectively. 

However, I have had a letter from the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Pyrp], in which he points out that 
& bill based on the President's tax reform 
proposals will shortly be out of the other 
body and before the Finance Committee. 
The able Senator from Virginia points 
out that the provisions of S. 1807 should 
be considered as an amendment to this 
tax bill. 

In these circumstances, and with the 
assurance of prompt and, I hope, favor- 
able consideration for our mining indus- 
try provision, I ask, Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent that the Senate reconsider 
its action of yesterday in referring the 
bill S. 1807 first to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and that the 
measure go directly to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
by the Senator from Alaska? The 
Chair hears none; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO CASES 
WHERE THE PRESIDENT IS UN- 
ABLE TO DISCHARGE HIS 
DUTIES — ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] be added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 35, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to cases where 
the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF AMENDMENTS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 20, 1963, the names of 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. Case, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Smmpson were added 
as additional cosponsors of the amend- 
ments submitted by Mr. KEATING on 
June 20, 1963, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 1276) to 
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amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 28, 1963, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1359) to pro- 
vide for an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Treasury Department. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Address by Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day delivered at 25th anniversary luncheon, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, D.C., 
June 26, 1963. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL FOR 
FEDERAL COERCIVE LEGISLATION 
IN RESPECT TO SO-CALLED PUB- 
LIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Charlotte Observer, of Charlotte, N.C., 
for June 20, 1963, carried an editorial 
entitled “Congress Can't Correct One 
Wrong With Another,” which asserts 
that President Kennedy’s appeal for 
sweeping civil rights legislation consti- 
tutes a disturbing study in contradic- 
tion. Since this editorial contains some 
trenchant observations upon the pend- 
ing civil rights proposals, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS CAN'T CORRECT ONE WRONG WITH 
ANOTHER 


President Kennedy’s appeal for sweeping 
civil rights legislation was a disturbing 
study in contradiction. 

He told the American people that their 
response to his previous appeal had been 
reassuring. 

“Private progress—by merchants and un- 
ions and local organizations—has been 
marked, if not uniform, in many areas,” 
he declared. “Many doors long closed to 
Negroes, North and South, have been opened. 
Local biracial committees, under private and 
public sponsorship, have mushroomed. The 
mayors of our major cities * * * have 
pledged renewed action.” 

The most casual student of human rela- 
tions should be able to predict the words 
that would follow such a statement. 

More of the same? Another appeal to 
hasten the process of negotiation and 
change? An expression of confidence in 
the kind of spirit that had lowered long- 
e racial bars? 

But the President went 
the opposite direction. And by doing 
and his advisers may have darkened 


of this country. 

The President turned abruptly from an 
appeal to conscience to a demand that the 
Congress enact laws to force changes that 
a vast majority of Americans agree are 
desirable. 

“Persisting inequalities and tensions make 
it clear that Federal action must lead the 
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way,” he said, “providing both the Nation’s 
standard and a nationwide solution. The 
time has come for the Co Toev g0 
join the executive and judicial branches in 
making it clear to all that race has no place 
in American life or law.” 

Disraeli said that race cannot be ignored 
because it is the key to history. Law should 
not discriminate against race, but it cannot 
in itself resolve racial differences. 

The President has been given bad advice. 
He has, in the bulk of his civil rights pro- 
gram, substituted wishful thinking for ma- 
ture judgment. He has turned from leading 
to pushing in an area in which even the 
Supreme Court has refused to intrude— 
that of private property rights. 

It ill becomes the President to talk in the 
same breath about the owning of slaves and 
the discriminatory use of private property. 
There is no sound basis on which to compare 
the operation of a lunch counter to the 
bondage of a human being. 

Our strongest objection to the civil rights 
package is in the provision making it man- 
datory that owners of private businesses op- 
erate under policies set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This would merely paper over the 
underlying motivations for the discrimina- 
tion that now exists. Unless there is some 
degree of willingness and voluntarism on the 
part of property owners to end discrimina- 
tion, the force of law only serves to mask 
the real problem or make it worse. 

This is self-evident in a part of the Presi- 
dent's speech. States, the District of 
Columbia, and many cities already have anti- 
discrimination laws as far as businesses serv- 
ing the public are concerned. And yet we 
are told that there exist in many of these 
places situations which are more explosive 
than in other areas of the country. 

We absolutely agree with the President 
when he says: 

“No action is more contrary to the spirit 
of our democracy and Constitution—or more 
rightfully resented by a Negro citizen who 
seeks only equal treatment—than the barring 
of that citizen from restaurants, hotels, 
theaters, recreational areas, and other public 
accommodations and facilities.” 

But it will not be until we have impressed 
the truth of that observation on public 
officials, private citizens who own businesses 
serving the public, and on Americans in 
general that we will find a lasting solution 
to this domestic problem. 

The President, as Chief Executive of this 
great Nation, deserves the respect of its peo- 
ple for speaking his convictions and offering 
his formula for leading us out of the racial 
maze. 

All of his proposals must be given careful 
consideration and should be exposed to the 
fullest debate in Congress. We feel, too, that 
Members of Congress should be allowed to 
express the will of 180 million Americans 
without exposure to endless filibustering. 
Certainly, there are some segments of the 
package which lend themselves to compro- 
mise and passage. 

But the proposal related to private prop- 
erty, in particular, is ill-advised legisla- 
tion. It represents “an entering wedge” on 
personal choice in a “free” society that could 
lead to intolerable force by Government in 
the future. 

In the interest of all Americans of all races, 
it should be rejected. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OBLIGATIONS IN 
RESPECT TO LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Char- 
lotte Observer, of Charlotte, N.C., for 
June 21, 1963, carried an editorial en- 
titled “President Must Emphasize Com- 
mitment to Law, Order,” which makes 
some lucid comments upon recent 
events. I ask unanimous consent that 
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the editorial be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT Must EMPHASIZE COMMITMENT TO 
Law, ORDER 

President Kennedy declared in his civil 
rights message that problems of race would 
not be solved “by clinging to the patterns of 
the past.” 

There is widespread agreement in the 
country on that statement. But the fact 
is that the patterns of the past have been 
widely discarded in the last few weeks as 
this realization has grown in the face of 
Negro protest movements. 

Substantial progress in such areas as the 
Carolinas should be given fully as much 
recognition as the incidents of violence which 
pockmark the country. The President would 
soon have been able to boast of a remark- 
able transition in all of the South, with the 
possible exception of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, had he done two things. 

One would have been to continue his 
appeal to the reason and conscience of Amer- 
icans who are in a position to make drastic 
change possible on a voluntary basis, in the 
interest of economic stability, law and order, 
human dignity, and simple justice. This 
would have entailed the White House’s fre- 
quent emphasis on the progress made in 
specific localities. An accentuation of the 
positive would have been invaluable. 

The other would have been the President’s 
firm determination to maintain the peace 
with all the forces at his command wherever 
protests inflamed feelings to the point that 
public order was threatened or had broken 
down. 

This would have been in sharp contrast to 
his confident prediction that the turmoil 
would increase—a prediction that is exceed- 
ingly dangerous when made by the most 
powerful man in the country without an 
accompanying expression of his resolve to 
keep national order. 

But the President continued his previous 
tack in his message to Congress on civil 
rights. In calling for the country to substi- 
tute divisive laws for personal efforts by the 
leaders of both races to establish better 
human relationships, he warned that “the 
aan of continued Federal legislative inac- 

on will be continued, if not Ta- 
ee > increased, 

This is almost inflammatory talk coming 
from the President of the United States. If 
the civil rights proposals are rejected by 
Congress, there could well be a compulsion on 
the part of some protest leaders to fulfill this 
prophecy, if for no other reason than to con- 
firm the worst fears of a national leader. 

There was more of the same in the Presi- 
dent’s pressure on the Congress to act fa- 
vorably on his civil rights Ke 

“But an explosive national problem can- 
not await city-by-city solutions,” he said, 
“and those who loudly abhor Federal action 
only invite it if they neglect or evade their 
own obligations.” 

Thus the President hauled out two clubs in 
one sentence and, in effect, asked Members 
of Congress to act on the joint fear of public 
disorder and Federal intervention rather than 
to use their best judgment on the constitu- 
tional merits of the legislative steps he pro- 
posed. 

The President and many of the Negro pro- 
test leaders obviously have failed to recog- 
nize a change in the mood of the country as 
peaceable picketing and lawful protest have 
evolved into mob scenes and physical intimi- 
dation. The pendulum of feeling has been 
swinging steadily the other way as laws have 
been defied with impunity by many of those 
who have insisted that obedience to law, as 
interpreted by the courts of the land, is the 
only mode of conduct for a civilized people. 
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President Kennedy has fallen far short of 
the mark in making a mild appeal for re- 
straint in demonstrations while Congress 
considers his proposals. There must be no 
question in the mind of any American that 
the Chief Executive intends to protect the 
public safety with all the resources at his 
command regardless of what Congress de- 
cides. 

Those who proclaim the advent of the 
worst will get the worst, unless those able 
to prevent it make clear their intention to 
do so, 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS LOADED 
WITH DANGER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Char- 
lotte Observer, of Charlotte, N.C., for 
June 23, 1963, contained an editorial en- 
titled “Part of New Civil Rights Bills 
Loaded With Danger.” This editorial 
points out in accurate and eloquent 
fashion that many of the provisions of 
the pending civil rights bills vest in the 
Federal Government uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable discretionary powers 
which constitute an “infringement upon 
the prerogatives of States and individ- 
uals and provide no real solution to the 
problems that exist.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Parts or New Crvi RIGHTS BILLS LOADED 
Wits DANGER 

Almost uniformly throughout the South, 
responsible and progressive newspapers have 
written “Dear John” letters to President 
Kennedy on his civil rights legislative pro- 
gram, with stern disapproval in particular 
on its public accommodations section. 

But southern newspaper editors and pub- 
lic officials who have been in the forefront 
of the battle for the extension of full citi- 
zenship rights and human privileges to 
Negroes are not alone in their opposition to 
providing the Federal Government with 
sweeping new powers over the lives and prop- 
erty of individual Americans, 

For instance, Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times greeted the President’s civil 
rights message to Congress with these sober- 
ing words: 

“The antidiscrimination laws and the pro- 
visions for their enforcement * * * would 
equip the Executive with discretionary pow- 
ers over private property and individual free- 
dom of choice that are comparable in magni- 
tude only with those exercised in time of war 
and during the post-Appomattox period of 
southern reconstruction. The keys which 
would give the President access to these new 
and vast controls are supplied by certain 
words in the administration bill that are 
wide open to any desired official interpre- 
tations.” 

Krock discussed the possible meanings that 
could be given to such words as “substantial” 
and “reasonable” and public interest.“ 
These words could be interpreted to mean 
whatever the Attorney General of the United 
States or his agents desired. 

It must be made crystal clear that racial 
discrimination is not the issue as men of 
diverse political persuasion rise up to oppose 
the President’s key proposals. As Krock 
again noted, in light of the vast new powers 
that would be entrusted to Federal officials: 

“Small wonder that Congress, including 
many Members who have been active in the 
efforts to equalize the rights of all citizens, 
will take a long, critical look at the Presi- 
dent's bill.“ 
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We can, in good conscience, support few 
of the eight basic courses of action proposed 
by the President to give “full equality” to 
American citizens. 

The economic section of his program is 
designed to increase the efforts of govern- 
ment to train and educate more Americans 
to take advantage of job opportunities that 
exist. It should be useful in attacking the 
roots of the Negro’s basic problem, 

Congress should approve additional funds 
for the manpower development and training 
program, the youth employment bill, voca- 
tional education, adult basic education, and 
public welfare work-relief and training pro- 


grams, 

The President asks in the same section that 
Congress provide a statutory basis for the 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity now headed by Vice President JOHN- 
SON. He did not spell out details of what 
this would accomplish in addition to the 
success the Committee has experienced. 
However, since the Committee deals only with 
employers handling government contracts, it 
might be useful to strengthen its authority. 

A compromise civil rights bill might also 
safely include a renewal of the authority of 
the Civil Rights Commission as a useful 
agency in studying and reporting on viola- 
tions of constitutional rights. 

Senator Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, has 
been an outspoken foe of the Commission. 
Opposition to it increased heavily when a 
majority of the Commissioners recommended 
several weeks ago that all Federal aid be 
withdrawn from Mississippi, an action which 
would have penalized white and Negro 
citizens alike. 

The Commission has, however, performed a 
useful service in detailing the extent of dis- 
crimination by law and interpretation of the 
law, primarily in the Southern States. 
Simple renewal of its life and authority, 
without unjustified expansion, would not be 
unreasonable. 

In the same vein, the Federal Community 
Relations Service proposed by the President 
could be one of the Nation's most useful 
devices in eliminating customer discrimi- 
nation in private businesses. It would work 
with local biracial committees, providing 
advice and drawing upon wide experience 
across the Nation in overcoming barriers to 
equality of treatment. 

The President can establish this agency by 
Executive order, however. There is no need 
to give it a statutory basis nor equip it with 
the powers of enforcement or subpena. 

The other proposals of the President's are 
unwise, or an infringement upon the pre- 
rogatives of States and individuals and pro- 
vide no real solution to the problems that 


Briefly, these have to do with increasing 
Federal activity in the field of registration 
and voting; Federal technical and financial 
assistance to school districts desegregating 
voluntarily, which is almost bribery to obey 
the law; expansion of the Justice Depart- 
ment's authority to bring suits on its own 
motion in desegregation cases; the with- 
holding of Federal funds from areas where 
racial discrimination is practiced, which 
seems to mark a turnabout on the Presi- 
dent's rejection of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion proposal re Mississippi, and making it 
unlawful for any firm engaged in a sub- 
stantial” degree in interstate commerce to 
discriminate by race, color, religion, or 
national origin in serving customers. 

There must be no delay in the use of exist- 
ing laws nor any stinting of local effort to 
obtain for all citizens the rights and privi- 
leges most of us take for granted. But the 
almost unlimited power asked for the Fed- 
eral Government by the President could, if it 
were to fall into the hands of the wrong 
individuals, be used to abrogate the rights 
of all. 
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RACIAL IMBALANCE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Eve- 
ning Star, of Washington, D.C., for June 
25, 1963, carried an editorial entitled 
“Racial Imbalance in the Schools.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RACIAL IMBALANCE IN THE SCHOOLS 

In the best of all possible worlds, there is 
no question but that the best school environ- 
ment for Negro children would be one in 
which the students are of varied racial, cul- 
tural, economic, and religious backgrounds. 
It is equally clear that such an environment 
does not result automatically from meeting 
the letter of the school integration law. 

This is what the education commissioner 
of New York State had in mind when he di- 
rected last week that integration is not 
enough; that racial imbalance also must be 
eliminated from public schools of the State. 
It was not a new idea, of course. A similar 
point, for instance, lay behind recent demon- 
strations by Negroes in Englewood, N.J. But 
the commissioner called for drastic action 
in New York. And for purposes of carrying 
out the order, he proposed to define a racially 
imbalanced school as one having 50 percent 
or more Negro pupils enrolled. 

Whatever may be said for his motives, 
Commissioner Allen is playing an absurd 
numbers game. By his own admission, the 
cutoff ratio of 50 percent Negroes in any 
school is an arbitrary figure, selected because 
“we had to have some definition” of imbal- 
ance. The mounting reaction, moreover, 
demonstrates the futility of his action. The 
difficulty of enforcing such a policy in New 
York City schools, according to Calvin E. 
Gross, the city school superintendent, would 
be insuperable. He characterizes the prob- 
lem of transporting students under such a 
plan as unbelievable. To meet Dr. Allen's 
definition, racial balances would have to be 
changed in 235 elementary schools in the city 
alone, Negro leaders, who generally ap- 
plauded the directive, have conceded the im- 
possibility of its total application. 

The extreme example of the unworkability 
of this proposal is to imagine its fate in 
Washington. With an overall ratio of only 
15 percent white pupils in public schools, the 
best balance Washington could possibly 
achieve if all the white students were dis- 
tributed equally throughout the city would 
be 85 percent Negro in each school, The fact 
is, of course, that the ratio would go even 
higher, for such a policy would serve only 
to chase additional white families to the 
suburbs. No one would benefit. 

The concept of a homogenized school sys- 
tem, in which the community is scientifically 
shaken up to provide an “ideal” social mix, is 
not only unworkable—it is philosophically 
unsound. The right position is that race 
should not be a factor in pupil assignment; 
once that principle is abandoned, an ethical 
Pandora’s box opens up. It is better to stick 
to the time-proved concept that neighbor- 
hood schools should refiect the neighbor- 
hoods which they serve. 

Where “legal segregation” in schools exists 
in cities such as Washington and New York, 
the answer does not lie in frantic artificial 
devices which attempt to make our schools 
shoulder all the burdens of the community. 
It lies—in the case of Washington, for ex- 
ample—in the attraction of more whites to 
the central city, and the accompanying 
spread of a part of the central city Negro 
population to the suburbs. The factors 
which eventually will accomplish these 
things also are clear: Urban renewal, the 
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elimination of discrimination in housing, 
fuller employment, improvements in the eco- 
nomic status of the Negro—most of all, the 
growth of understanding and social maturity. 

These are not the fast or easy means. But 
so far as we know they are the only means 
by which a realistic attack on this problem 
can be made. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I deem it 
appropriate to add at this point some 
observations of my own concerning cer- 
tain provisions of title III of S. 1731, 
which embodies in its provisions the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations con- 
cerning so-called civil rights legislation 
in the field of public education. 

Sections 302, 303, and 304 of title III 
of this bill adopt the fallacious notion 
that public school students should be 
denied the right to attend neighborhood 
schools in their home communities, and 
should be transported long distances to 
schools in other communities if such ac- 
tion is necessary to effectuate the unde- 
fined ideas of the Federal Commissioner 
of Education in respect to so-called 
racial imbalance in public schools any- 
where or everywhere in any or all areas 
of our country. These provisions not 
only vest in the Federal Commissioner 
of Education the uncontrolled and un- 
controllable discretion to use Federal tax 
moneys to train school authorities “to 
deal effectively with measures to adjust 
racial imbalance in public school sys- 
tems,” and to use Federal tax moneys 
to transport schoolchildren from the 
neighborhood schools in their home 
communities to schools in other commu- 
nities in order to prevent what he con- 
ceives to be a “racial imbalance” in such 
school systems, but also to use Federal 
tax moneys to employ “specialists to 
develop understanding of these problems 
by parents, schoolchildren, and the gen- 
eral public.” So far as I can determine, 
this is the first time in American history 
that Congress has been asked to author- 
ize the use of Federal tax moneys to 
persuade “the general public” of the 
rectitude of the policies or views of any 
administration in respect to any prob- 
lem. Alas, the writer of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes was wrong when he de- 
clared that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 


FEDERAL USURPATION IN THE 
REGULATORY FIELD 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
America’s most knowledgeable men in 
the field of constitutional law is Everett 
C. McKeage, a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of California. The 
Public Utilities Survey, for June 3, 1963, 
contains an article by Mr. McKeage, en- 
titled “Federal Usurpation in the Regu- 
latory Field.” This article should be 
made available to every American who 
shares the view expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Texas 
against White, that “the preservation of 
the States and the maintenance of their 
governments, are as much within the 
design and care of the Constitution as 
the preservation of the Union and the 
maintenance of the National Govern- 
ment.” For this reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL USURPATION IN THE REGULATORY FIELD 
(By Everett C. McKeage) 


Note.—Mr. McKeage is member and former 
president of the California Public Utilities 
Commission. The opinions of the author are 
his own and are not to be understood as 
necessarily representing the opinions of any 
of his colleagues on the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

So that the reader will know in advance 
what he is in for, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that I am an old-fashioned 10th amend- 
ment lawyer—an unreconstructed rebel, if 
you please, and getting more so all the time. 
Many years ago, I was an avowed centralizer, 
governmentally speaking. However, time and 
experience have “cured” me of such fan- 
tasies. 

The subject of this article, Federal Usur- 
pation in the Regulatory Field,” covers such 
a broad scope involving State-Federal rela- 
tionships that only the sketchiest treatment 
may be accorded the subject in the space al- 
lotted. Only the bare fundamentals may be 
presented. 

When the Founding Fathers gathered in 
Philadelphia in 1787 to undertake the her- 
culean task of writing a Constitution creat- 
ing a General Government for the 13 sep- 
arate, sovereign, and wholly independent 
States, they fully realized that an almost 
miraculous compromise would be necessary. 
Each of the 13 States was proud and sus- 
picious of the others. A reading of the his- 
tory of the period immediately following the 
close of the Revolutionary War and the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention 
will clearly reveal the fact that neither the 
States nor the people were in any mood to 
accept a strong Central Government, not to 
say a consolidated or unitary one. In those 
days, personal liberty and local autonomy 
were running at high tide. However, public 
opinion leaned toward some form of Federal 
Government, it being believed that the then 
exigencies demanded cooperation among the 
States rather than the existing conflict. 

COMPROMISE 

In this context, the Federal Constitution 
was framed. It was a compromise. No 
strong Central Government was created. 
Upon ratification by a sufficient number 
of States in 1788, a Federal form of gov- 
ernment came into being in 1789. Con- 
trary to what some believe, the Civil War 
amendments to the Constitution did not 
alter our form of government. We still have 
@ republic based upon a Federal form, al- 
though centralization has been adulterating 
that form by gradual erosion. 

It must never be forgotten that the United 
States is a dual form of government, and 
that it is an indissoluble union of indestruct- 
ible States. I agree with Thomas Jefferson 
that no greater tyranny could be visited upon 
a people than to subject them to a truly con- 
solidated Government. The core and spirit 
of a free society must be nourished by local 
autonomy. The road to centralization and 
consolidation is the inevitable road to tyr- 
anny. A free society could never survive in 
such a frame of reference. 

The American people, today, are faced, as 
never before, with a persistent, accelerating, 
and ever-growing centripetal force in gov- 
ernment which takes from the several States 
and deposits with the Federal Government 
political substance which the spirit and in- 
tent of the Constitution demand should ever 
remain with local autonomy. Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” should 
be required reading in Washington. Federal 
usurpation has gained such headway in the 
last three decades that the historical pattern 
of our dual form of government has become 
so disturbed and distorted that the several 
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States are fast becoming like provinces ruled 
over by an overweening central authority. 
Probably public opinion does not understand 
this situation because of the blandishments 
accompanying its gradual growth. However, 
the American people will realize this in the 
not far distant future when, probably, it will 
be too late to reverse this inexorable Fed- 
eral encroachment, 


PROMINENCE 


In no field of governmental activity is 
Federal usurpation more prominent than 
in the regulatory field. It is here that the 
State and Federal jurisdictions constantly 
come into contact and conflict, This situa- 
tion was envisioned by such Founding 
Fathers as Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison. These two men realized that the 
resolution of these State-Federal conflicts 
would require statesmanship of the first 
order. They pointed out that there must 
be a wise accommodation between these two 
authorities to the end that the true spirit 
of our governmental policy might be main- 
tained and preserved. This thought brings 
to mind the profound statement of James 
Russell Lowell in response to a question pro- 
pounded to him by the French historian 
Guizot. The latter inquired of Lowell: “How 
long do you think that the present system 
of American Government will last?” Lowell 
responded: Just as long as the spirit of the 
Founding Fathers resides in the hearts and 
minds of our people.” There, you have it 
summed up in a brief statement. When the 
spirit of the Founding Fathers withers and 
dies in the hearts and minds of our people, 
the vitality of our institution of free gov- 
ernment will vanish like the snows of yes- 
teryear. 

All will agree that the destruction of the 
constituent elements of an organism will 
result in the destruction of that organism. 
The several States of this Union are the 
constituent elements of our National Gov- 
ernment. The destruction or serious weak- 
ening of the several States will lead to the 
inevitable destruction of a free society. 

There are those who say that conditions 
have so changed from the days of the Found- 
ing Fathers that the old rules and admoni- 
tions should not apply. Such a view is 
tantamount to saying that moral values have 
fashions and that such values change be- 
cause of changing circumstances. Such 
thinking is of a defeatist nature. It implies 
that the American people do not have the 
moral fiber to resist the erosion of their 
rights through the destruction of local 
autonomy. The statement of George Wash- 
ington in his farewell address, that change 
in our form of Government should not be 
accomplished by usurpation but rather by 
the method provided by the Constitution is 
just as wise and true today as it was when 
he uttered it. 


SUPREME COURT 


The subject of this article could not pos- 
sibly be discussed without discussing the 
Supreme Court of the United States; this, for 
the simple reason that the Supreme Court 
has been more instrumental than all other 
Federal agencies combined for the assaults 
by Federal authority upon the rights of the 
several States. I mean no disrespect to that 
Court by what I say. It is common knowl- 
edge that no agency of government is per- 
fect or within hailing distance of being so. 
We know that the members of the Supreme 
Court, like most all public officials, are, for 
the most part, men of average ability and lay 
no claim to omniscience. 

The governmental theory underlying the 
decision by the Supreme Court in the 
Shreveport case (decided June 8, 1914, 234 
US. 342) stands for the proposition that, 
whenever it becomes desirable in the judg- 
ment of the Federal legislative authority to 
protect or foster interstate commerce, intra- 
state commerce may be regulated by the 
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Federal authority. Measured by that 
rationale, about the only activity of com- 
merce within a State which could be said 
to be outside the Federal jurisdiction would 
be the activity of an apple vender on a street 
corner in some small middle western town. 
Even this type of activity, by sophistical 
reasoning, could be brought within the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Since the decision in the Shreveport 
case, all three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have not been laggard in aggrandiz- 
ing the philosophy underlying that decision, 
until now the apple vender referred to may 
well find himself within the Federal orbit. 

Some of the current incursions by the 
Supreme Court into the political realm, if 
done 50 years ago, would have been as amaz- 
ing as if that Court should, today, undertake 
to sit as a court of first instance and grant 
a divorce. Summing up the statements 
made by many of the Justices of the Court 
in their dissenting opinions and even in 
prevailing opinions, we must conclude that 
the only restraint upon the action of the 
Supreme Court is the personal sense of self- 
restraint which the Justices of that Court 
impose upon themselves and, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes pointed out, the sky above. 


ABSOLUTE POWER 


So, here we have absolute power wielded 
by men who hold their offices for life 
through good behavior. In this frame of 
reference, we are reminded of Lord Acton's 
or Cardinal Richelieu’s statement (both have 
been credited with the statement) “that all 
power corrupts and that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

Decisions of the Supreme Court, in effect, 
modify the Constitution, through interpreta- 
tion, just as though that document had been 
amended by the process of amendment there- 
in provided. I ask you to please read “The 
Supreme Court in the American System of 
Government,” by the late Mr. Justice Jackson 
of the Supreme Court, and The Bill of 
Rights,” by the late Judge Learned Hand, 
former chief judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, wherein you will find that these two 
noted jurists concur that the Supreme Court, 
by its interpretations of the Constitution, 
in effect, modify that document, particu- 
larly where the Court overrules its prior de- 
cisions on the subject. 

The circumstances to which I have just 
referred clearly demonstrate that the state- 
ment “To the end it shall be a government 
of law and not of men,” has lost much of its 
meaning. 

A member of the Supreme Court recently 
was quoted as stating in a public address 
that The individual faces a formidable op- 
ponent in government, even when he is en- 
dowed with funds and with courage.” This 
Justice also observed that, “The individual is 
almost certain to be plowed under, unless he 
has a well organized, active political group 
to speak for him.” This particular member 
of the Supreme Court has been outstanding 
in his defense of the individual rights of the 
citizen. Due credit should be accorded him 
for his robust defense of the individual. 
However, I should like to point out that one 
of the most effective and permanent ways of 
“plowing under the individual citizen” is by 
the process of encouraging the gradual ero- 
sion of the rights of the several States by 
the monolithic authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment. History records that liberty does 
not survive under a government ruled by a 
central authority. On the contrary, history 
records that liberty flourishes under local 
autonomy. 

How many times have we heard statements 
made by Presidents of the United States, 
leaders in the Congress and members of the 
Supreme Court which warn against con- 
centrating too much power in Washington, 
thus giving lipservice to the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, but what is the perfor- 
mance when they are called upon to act 
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officially? Just why men selected out of the 
body of the people can so readily support 
concentration of authority in the Federal 
jurisdiction has ever been a mystery to me. 
If I had my way, I would require every agency 
of the Federal Government to have graven 
above its entrance these words uttered by the 
Supreme Court in the celebrated case of 
Texas v. White (7 Wall 700, 725, 19 L. ed. 227, 
237, decided in 1869, following the close of 
the Civil War and arising out of that con- 
flict): 

“The preservation of the States and the 
maintenance of their governments, are as 
much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union 
and the maintenance of the National Gov- 
ernment.” Above the entrance to the Su- 
preme Court, those words would be graven 
in gold leaf, with the added admonition 
“Lest we forget.” 


LEGISLATIVE BRINKMANSHIP 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Legislative Brinkmanship,” which 
was published yesterday in the Journal 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, June 27, 1963] 
LEGISLATIVE BRINKMANSHIP 

It may well be that House and Senate 
leaders will be able over the next few days 
to round the intricate turns and corners they 
must take at top speed if the Export-Import 
Bank is not to expire at midnight on Mon- 
day. It may be—and perhaps even at the 
hour these lines appear they will be well on 
their way. But at the time of writing 
prospects are sufficiently doubtful to raise 
the question of why such legislative brink- 
manship should be practiced at all. 

By getting into a familiar deadlock over 
the financing of the Export-Import Bank’s 
activities, the House and Senate have let 
things go to the point where some of the 
Bank's important functions are in jeopardy, 
even though provision has been made for 
payments and repayments on existing com- 
mitments for an indefinite period after the 
Bank’s threatened death, and even though 
it is pretty well understood that following 
such a mournful eventuality, artificial res- 
piration would be applied and sooner or 
later the patient would be brought back to 
life. 

There is little serious congressional op- 
position to President Kennedy’s request that 
the life of this now venerable institution be 
extended another 5 years and there is ap- 
parently only moderate opposition to his 
request that its total lending, guaranteeing 
and insuring authority be raised from $7 to 
$9 billion, the explanation being that while 
the Bank has some $1.3 billion of its present 
authority uncommitted, it may need more 
room to maneuver over the next 5 years. 

The trouble began when the Senate and 
House took opposite views (as they have 
done so frequently in the past) on whether 
the Bank should be allowed to use “back- 
door” methods of obtaining funds through 
the Treasury rather than through direct ap- 
propriations (Export-Import Bank's dis- 
bursements are shown as outgo, but repay- 
ments of principal and interest are paid 
into the Treasury's general fund). 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee favors the “back-door” financing pro- 
posed by the President and got overwhelming 
support from the Senate as a whole on Mon- 
day when that Chamber backed the measure 
at issue by 72 to 1. 
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But the House, jealous of any Senate in- 
fringement on its primary responsibility for 
initiating appropriations measures, does not 
take kindly to this type of financing. Its 
Rules Committee and a number of its influ- 
ential leaders appear to view the Export-Im- 
port Bank measure as only one phase of 
the much broader issue which they fought 
out in an intense struggle with the Senate 
last year. 

And so both Houses have approached the 
deadline this week amid reports that some 
kind of patchwork continuing measure might 
be put through to hold the Bank together 
temporarily, but with no sign of a break in 
this fundamental deadlock. 

We do not question the right of the House 
and Senate to do battle with each other 
over an issue as important as this. It is not 
only their right to do so, but their duty. 

Nevertheless, there are two aspects of the 
impasse we find especially disturbing. The 
first is that the issue has been allowed once 
again to go unresolved right up to the eve 
of the Export-Import Bank's expiration. The 
second is the seeming disposition of both 
House and Senate leaders to consider that 
no real harm would be done if the Bank were 
allowed to lapse for a week or two while 
face-saving formulas and compromise agree- 
ments were being worked out—as they even- 
tually were last year when other programs 
were threatened by the same type of dispute. 

After all, it could be argued, will not ex- 
isting commitments be maintained in any 
case? And so far as new financing is con- 
cerned, is any forthcoming project so urgent 
in nature it cannot be held up another week 
or two? 

The answers can be pleasantly reassuring 
if only the Export-Import Bank’s major, 
longer-range projects are considered. But 
when the spotlight is thrown on the export 
insurance and medium-term guarantees the 
bank offers, the picture is something else 
again. 

Stability and continuity are prerequisites 
of these programs, especially as regards the 
insurance facilities operated in cooperation 
with the Foreign Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion. Even a temporary suspension of the 
Bank’s authority to continue doing this busi- 
ness on a day-to-day basis could prove seri- 
ously disturbing. And the same is true in 
some degree of the medium-term guarantees 
made available to commercial banks. 

If there were any valid reason why Con- 
gress had to confront these programs with 
such uncertainty right up to the last minute 
it might be said that, after all, this is one 
of the hazards of any Government operation, 
But since just about everyone seems to agree 
that Congress will ultimately vote to extend 
the Bank's life, the only real reason for this 
excursion into brinkmanship is that neither 
House really got down to the business of re- 
solving its differences with the other until 
the very last minute. 

Experiences such as this lend scant support 
to the assertions we occasionally hear to the 
effect that Congress ought to withdraw much 
of the powers it has granted to the executive 
branch and grapple with such day-to-day 
matters as setting tariffs and passing on 
mergers in the transportation industry. 
Brinkmanship may have certain tactical ad- 
vantages in some situations, but there can 
be too much of any good thing. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY 
PRICES—SOYBEANS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
June 24 there was published in the 
Farmers Union Herald, of St. Paul, 
Minn., an editorial in regard to parity 
prices, and with special reference to soy- 
beans and soybean oil and what is hap- 
pening to that market. I think the edi- 
torial is worthy of greater currency; 
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and, for that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Farmers Union Herald, St. Paul, 
Minn., June 24, 1963] 
SHORT END or THE STICK 

Farmers, with their economic tongues 
hanging out as a result of the constantly- 
tightening cost-price squeeze, wonder why 
the parity ratio dropped to 77 as of May 15— 
the lowest for that date since 1939. 

There are some important reasons for 
that, and one of these, of course, is that the 
index of prices paid by farmers is the highest 
on record. It stands at 311 percent of the 
1910-14 average. 

One of the reasons for the record index 
of farmers’ costs is the high cost of protein 
meal. Now here is a matter about which 
the administration can really do something— 
and we ully suggest that they get 
on the ball about it in W. m. 

The basic reason for the high protein meal 
cost is that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
following a cheap margarine policy, with re- 
sultant detriment to our farmers that is 
adding up to higher feed costs of about $150 
million per year. 

Let’s examine the record, as politicians 
are so fond of saying: 

On February 15, 1963, the average soybean 
price received by farmers was $2.50 per 
bushel—about the same as 2 years earlier. 
However, between these two dates crude 
soybean oil prices were down 3.1 cents per 
pound, or about the equivalent of 33 cents 
per bushel of beans. Soybean meal was up 
$11.60 per ton, or about 28 cents per bushel 
of beans. 

Now what does this mean? As a result of 
the higher meal price level, farmers’ net in- 
come was cut by $150 million, which when 
added to a loss of $75 million on the value of 
lard in hogs sold, results in a total reduced 
income of $225 million. 

U.S. consumers bought 7,755 million 
pounds of food fats and oils at about 3 
cents per pound less than 2 years earlier— 
a saving of about $225 million. 

A “cheap margarine” policy shifted $225 
million in costs from all the people to the 
backs of the feeder—an all too patient long- 
time sufferer of the ever-tightening cost- 
price squeeze. 

It’s time for a change in this policy. Syn- 
thetic urea and imported fishmeal are stand- 
ing in the wings ready to grab this meal mar- 
ket—a meal market that is a sitting duck 
when a cheap margarine policy forces vege- 
table protein meal prices too high. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Through the kind- 
ness of the Senator from Illinois, I have 
examined the editorial to which he has 
referred; and I find that it is the same 
one which I, too, read with a great deal 
of interest. I read it shortly after this 
issue of the Farmers Union Herald 
reached my desk. Certainly this pub- 
lication is one of our excellent farm 
journals. 

The editorial certainly merits the 
thoughtful consideration, first, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and, second, 
of the Members of Congress. 

Those of us who come from areas in 
which soybeans are a major cash crop 
are deeply concerned over the high 
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prices of soybean meal, but the low 
prices of soybean oil. 

I believe the editorial merits very fa- 
vorable and very thoughtful considera- 
tion. I thank the Senator from Illinois 
for submitting it for the Recorp, and I 
am glad he is reading the Farmers Union 
Herald. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
further reference to this editorial, I 
have joined with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota in cosponsoring a 
resolution which has a bearing on this 
point, because in view of the fact that 
the Common Market is likely to men- 
ace the outlets for agricultural products, 
this subject really merits the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am most appreciative of the cosponsor- 
ship by the Senator from Illinois of my 
resolution, which is a sincere, bipartisan 
effort to lay before the President and 
the executive branch of our Government 
our deep concern in regard to the poli- 
cies of the Common Market and our de- 
sire to see American products given op- 
portunities to flow in international 
commerce. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the strongest instruments we have for 
bringing about better understanding of 
the United States and its policies 
throughout the world is the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. This is the major 
instrument by which we inform the free 
world as well as those in countries that 
are behind the Iron Curtain what we be- 
lieve in and what we are doing to ad- 
vance the cause of peace and freedom; 
and it operates in all available media— 
radio, newspapers, periodicals, books, 
movies, lectures, TV programs, exhibits, 
and so forth. 

USIA is doing a tremendous job with 
what it has, but it does not have enough 
to compete adequately with the multi- 
billion dollar Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine or with the Communist Chinese. 
Last year, for example, the Communists 
published 40 million books in nonbloc 
languages and inspired the publishing of 
100 million more; during the same pe- 
riod USIA published only 5 million 
books. 

There is an important responsibility 
to be met in the developing areas of the 
world; in Asia, in Africa, and in Latin 
America, and the United States cannot 
afford to be second best. The cold war is 
an ideological war, and in this aspect 
of the struggle for men’s minds, we 
should not permit the United States to 
be outspent by the Communist-bloc 
countries. 

The current USIA budget request for 
1964 is $157.9 million, far less than huge 
sums which the Soviets and Communist 
China are spending. In spite of this 
severe competition, the USIA budget re- 
quest has been cut by $15 million, an 
amount which could have the effect of 
curtailing the program which USIA 
specialists and planners had projected 
in Latin America. The amount re- 
quested by USIA must be related to the 
many areas and heavy responsibility it 
must undertake for projecting ideas and 
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information about the United States and 
its policies; it is considerably less than 
some of our big corporations spend to 
sell their products. 

On its limited budget USIA covers a 
remarkably broad range of activities. 
USIA, for example, helps American or- 
ganizations to develop new international 
contacts and broaden existing oversea 
relationships through their own com- 
munications channels in order to build 
confidence abroad in the principles 
and practices of American democracy. 
Through its Office of Private Coopera- 
tion it forwards informational materials 
on U.S. foreign policy statements to the 
head offices of American business firms 
for further dissemination to their rep- 
resentatives abroad. About 450 firms 
are cooperating in this project which in- 
volves an estimated 7,000 American busi- 
ness representatives overseas. Many 
business firms are cooperating in efforts 
to explain in an overseas country the 
value of American business investment 
and the American system of private 
enterprise. 

All of these efforts—the special pro- 
grams to tell the story of the betrayal of 
the Cuban revolution by Castro, contacts 
with special groups, materials for labor 
leaders, students, intellectuals, and the 
cultural elite in countries which are pri- 
ority targets of Communist propa- 
ganda—these call for an adequate 
budget. At the very least I would hope 
that the Senate will restore the full 
amount of the requested appropriation 
of $157.9 million. 

As part of my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the RECORD, 
two news dispatches in the Washington 
Post, June 20 and 21 respectively; a let- 
ter by Tom M. Hopkinson, account 
supervisor of Milburn McCarthy Asso- 
ciates, of New York City, written to 
Representative Joun V. Linpsay; and 
the document entitled “The Eighteenth 
Report of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information,” January 
1963, which analyzes the activities of 
USIA for the calendar year 1962. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
letter, and document were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 20, 
1963] 

Murrow Scores House von Currie USIA 
FUNDS 


ATLANTA, Ga, June 19.—Edward R. Mur- 
row, Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
today sharply criticized House action in cut- 
ting $15 million from his budget. He said 
he would seek to have the funds restored in 
the Senate. 

In a speech to the Advertising Federation 
of America here, Murrow said the cut—from 
$157.9 million to $142.7 million for fiscal 
1964—-would force his agency to cut down 
its activites in projects such as these: 

Planned opening of branch USIA posts in 
Latin America; planned opening of informa- 
tion centers in five new areas of Africa; 
staffing of two new television studio facili- 
ties; a regional TV production center in 
Mexico City; cuts of one-half in television 
English lessons; and a reduction by three- 
fourths in ability to produce special video- 
tape programs such as President Kennedy’s 
two recent speeches on peace and civil rights. 

“The restrictive judgment of the House of 
Representatives forces us to painful choices 
in which some national interest must be 
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‘compromised and some precious national 
opportunities cannot be seized,” Murrow 
said, 

“Most people in this country never know 
of our Agency unless it gets into trouble. 
Learn of us now, because we're in trouble 
now. We shall try to restore the cuts in the 
Senate. 

“Either the House of Representatives be- 
lieves in the potency of ideas and the im- 
portance of information or it does not. On 
the record, it does not so believe. It is the 
function of the Congress to decide these 
matters. It is the duty of those concerned 
with this global struggle, however, to utter 
warnings as to the consequences that may 
be expected to flow from a policy which de- 
nies the United States the opportunity to 
compete on equal terms. 

“The U.S. Information Agency * * * is 
the Government agency charged with the 
responsibility of exporting ideas and infor- 
mation. More money will not guarantee 
success, but insufficient money will threaten 
failure. 

“We are being outspent, outpublished, and 
outbroadcast. We are a first-rate power. 
We must speak with a first-rate voice 
abroad.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 21, 
1963] 
Murrow ASKS DOLLARS Reps Say 
STATES SPENDS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

To hear Soviet officials tell it, U.S. prop- 
agandists are rolling in money, with almost 
limitless resources at their beck and call. 

To hear American officials tell it, exactly 
the reverse is true; it is the Communists who 
virtually let go of the purse strings in the 
world battle of ideas. 

Who is right about this propaganda about 
propaganda? 

By coincidence, two opposing propaganda 
chiefs had their say this week. 

Soviet propaganda chief Leonid F. Ilyichev 
has no exact counterpart in Washington. As 
secretary of the Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee, his “ideological” domain 
is as wide or wider than that of the White 
House’s Pierre Salinger, the Defense Depart- 
ment's Arthur Sylvester, the State Depart- 
ment's Robert Manning, and U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency Director Edward R. Murrow, all 
combined. 

Ilyichev’s version of Murrow’s resources, 
however, made Murrow sound almost as 
though his main problem was space to stack 
USIA money. 


DOLLARS NOT STINTED 


“Dollars for the expansion of the prop- 
aganda machine,” Hyichev told the Commu- 
nist Central Committee “are not stinted.” 

“The Agency’s budget for this year,” Hyi- 
chev continued, “is more than $120 million; 
next year it is planned to increase it by an- 
other $26 million; the Agency has 239 de- 
partments in 105 countries; the Voice of 
America radio stations transmit in 36 lan- 
guages for 761 hours a week; the Agency 
employs a staff of 1,000 * * * American prop- 
aganda weighs down like a gigantic press on 
the minds of the people in the capitalist 
world, and stretches its tentacles beyond.” 

But, interestingly enough, Ilyichev said 
nothing at all about the scale or scope of 
Soviet propaganda resources. 

Murrow did, the next day, in a speech 
expressing dismay with a House cut of the 
USIA budget request for 1964 from $157.9 
to $142.7 million. 

If USIA were to try to duplicate the cost 
of Soviet jamming of free world broadcasts, 
Murrow said, that alone would cost $150 
million a year, or more than the total USIA 
budget. 

Last year, Murrow noted, the Communists 
published 40 million books in nonbloc lan- 
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guages around the world, and inspired the 
publishing of 100 million more; USIA pub- 
lished but 5 million. 

OUTSPENT, OUTPUBLISHED 

“We are being outspent, outpublished and 
outbroadcast,” said Murrow ruefully. 

There was but one point on which Ilyi- 
chev and Murrow agreed. 

“There has not been, is not and cannot be 
any peaceful coexistence in ideology as long 
as antagonistic classes remain,” warned Ilyi- 
chev, “an implacable class struggle has gone 
on, goes on, and will go on.“ 

llyichey had no discernible difficulty “‘sell- 
ing” his audience. But Murrow, with a de- 
monstrably skeptical response, was left say- 
ing grimly: 

“Either the House of Representatives be- 
lieves in the potency of ideas and the im- 
portance of information or it does not. On 
the record, it does not so believe.” 


APRIL 3, 1963. 
The Hon. JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINDSAY: As you know, 
the U.S. Information Agency is now present- 
ing its budget request for fiscal 1964. 

As a professional practitioner of public 
relations and as a person active in the work 
of the Public Relations Society of America, 
I believe I know something about the value 
of effective communications techniques. I 
am deeply concerned about the continual 
“money bind” of the USIA. 

I think something is horribly wrong when 
We are spending only about one-twentieth 
of what Communist countries spend for 
overseas information activities. I think an 
even more damning indication of this Na- 
tion’s sense of values is the fact that the 
$140 million that the United States allocates 
for overseas information is $50 million less 
than one company spends in the United 
States alone to sell its products. Something 
is out of balance. 

I would like to ask you if you have ever 
gone on record” for or against raising USIA 
budgets. I would be most interested in any 
thoughts you may have on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
Tom M. Hopkinson, 


Account Supervisor. 


Tue 18TH REPORT OF THE US. ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


The United States-U.S.S.R. confrontation 
over Cuba in 1962 demonstrated once again 
to the world that Sino-Soviet aggressive in- 
tentions are worldwide. Berlin, the Chinese 
Communist invasion of India, Communist in- 
surrection in South Vietnam and Laos as well 
as Cuba, are part of geographically separated 
incidents that illustrate potential threat, 
menace, and aggression. These events have 
made clear to every thinking neutral power 
the true ambitions and intentions of inter- 
national communism. 

For example, on October 25, 1962, in the 
midst of the Chinese Communist invasion 
of Indian territory, the embattled and dis- 
illusioned Nehru was finally compelled to 
say “we are getting out of touch with reali- 
ties in a modern world. We are living in an 
artificial atmosphere of our creation and we 
have been shaken out of it.” 

The task of the USIA is to depict and 
document these “realities in a modern world” 
to the peoples of the world; to unmask the 
true designs of Sino-Soviet communism. 
USIA must also disseminate information 
which will help strengthen the economic, 
political and ideological bases of national 
independence in order to help make im- 
possible external aggression or internal insur- 
rection and subversion from Communist 
sources. This is the meaning of the cold 
war for the total US. communications ef- 
fort. And it is in this context that USIA 
has a paramount role to play. 
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USIA PERFORMANCE IN THE CUBAN CRISIS 


The eruption of the Cuban crisis and 
President Kennedy’s speech of October 22, 
1962, provided the opportunity for a new 
look at the role of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

What is its function? How should it op- 
erate in time of crisis? What new respon- 
sibilities does it face? 

The Commission is gratified to record that 
USIA was among the first to be informed 
of the President's decisions concerning Cuba. 

This early notice of impending strategic 
decisions at a time of national crisis gave the 
Agency valuable lead time which enabled it 
to develop its operating plans along with 
those of the military. Top USIA officials 
worked closely with the national top com- 
mand and its subsidiary task forces, Drafts 
of the President's speech were made avail- 
able to a restricted few so that radio and 
press would be ready with the necessary 
translation and pictures to move this speech 
to overseas audiences at the same time that 
it was being delivered to the American peo- 
ple. USIA films and television programs in 
multiple foreign languages were air-ex- 
pressed to posts around the world for show- 
ing to audiences numbering in the hundreds 
of millions. 

Cuba was a good example of a situation 
where USIA was properly used by the U.S. 
Government. The U.S. position was pre- 
sented to the world rapidly, authoritatively, 
and effectively. This USIA action received 
national acclaim. NBC's Monitor program 
of October 29, carried by 150 U.S. radio sta- 
tions said “USIA has once again proved 
its worth in getting the American point of 
view across to people abroad.” 

The advantages of such a well planned and 
executed foreign information program in 
times of national crisis are fourfold: 

1. Purpose and objectives are more clearly 
defined; 

2. Coordination within the Agency and 
cooperation of media and area personnel are 
obtained; 

3. Regular and marginal programs are dis- 
carded or postponed in favor of a more 
streamlined operation; 

4. Interagency coordination and integra- 
tion with the national top command is more 
effective. 

This Commission is pleased to report to 
the Congress that the USIA performance 
during this national crisis was exemplary. 
It is equally important, however, to main- 
tain the same standards of performance at 
all times. It is the purpose of this report 
to offer recommendations which are designed 
to make the Agency stronger and more ef- 
fective and to indicate directions for a re- 
examination of its role in the aftermath of 
Cuba, 

FIVE AGENCY PROBLEMS 


The Commission believes that the USIA 
has five problem areas which require special 
attention: (1) management and adminis- 
tration, (2) publications, (3) program con- 
tent, (4) the expansion of Agency operations 
in underdeveloped areas, and (5) the need 
to coordinate and centralize in one building 
the scattered USIA operations and facilities 
in Washington. 

1. Management and administration: The 
Commission has been making a continuous 
study of the management of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. This study is concerned 
with such problems as improving interna) 
coordination and communication, inspection 
and evaluation, personnel selection and 
placement, interagency relations and coordi- 
nation, the role of the area directors, out- 
side contracting to improve quality of pro- 
grams and materials, domestic public 
relations, research, media coordination, for- 
ward planning, and the role of the Office of 
Policy. Š 

The Commission’s observations and recom- 
mendations to date have been communicated 
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to the Director, who has indicated that the 
Agency would take steps to seek solutions to 
these problems. 

2. Publications: The Commission has 
called the attention of the Director to the 
proliferation of Agency publications over the 
years. Some appear to have served their 
original purpose and are currently useless. 
The Director has agreed to reevaluate each 
USIA publication in relation to its purpose, 
content, format, cost of production, and im- 
pact. This reevaluation should make it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of publications. 

3. Program content: The Commission has 
long felt that the contents of Agency pro- 
grams were in need of periodic review and 
evaluation. It has recommended to the 
Director that he establish two committees, 
one on print and the other on radio, for the 
purpose of examining programs for quality 
and effectiveness. It has further recom- 
mended that the membership of each com- 
mittee consist of at least one and possibly 
two public members who have earned 
reputations as experts in print and/or radio. 
Finally it has urged that such review of the 
contents of Agency materials produced in 
Washington and in the field should be con- 
ducted at least once a year and possibly on 
a semiannual basis. 

A principal purpose of this review should 
be to differentiate between the impact and 
volume of Agency output. For sheer quan- 
tity of output, produced frequently in rou- 
tine fashion, is no substitute for effective 
communication and impact. 

4. Expansion of the Agency in the devel- 
oping areas: The emergence of many new 
nations in Africa and the acceleration of the 
Sino-Soviet threat in Latin America have 
made it necessary for USIA to augment its 
capabilities and resources in these two im- 
portant areas. The Communists’ use of 
radio, motion pictures, literature, and friend- 
ship societies for the purpose of undermin- 
ing national cohesion, promoting Commu- 
nist-led revolutions, sabotage, and disorder 
is unrelenting and constant. This is a 
problem that must be met. 

Considerable energy and time have been 
devoted by hardworking officers to expand 
USIS facilities and to bring the U.S. story 
to peoples and lands that were not exposed 
previously to the facts about the United 
States, its intentions, and its people. 

Visits by members of the Commission, 
however, have revealed that in some instances 
the Agency may have moved too fast and 
perhaps prematurely. There are indications 
that some areas are not yet ready to absorb 
the full range of USIS facilities that have 
been directed at them. There are questions 
about the wisdom of moving into certain 
countries with all USIS media and resources. 
And there are questions about the advisabil- 
ity of conducting USIS operations in areas 
far removed from the capitals of countries. 

The Agency has agreed to some of these 
observations and has informed the Commis- 
sion that it is rethinking and evaluating its 
practices in these areas. 

5. The need for one USIA building in Wash- 
ington: The U.S. Information Agency has 
existed as an independent Agency since 1953. 
The legislation authorizing its functions and 
activities was passed in 1948. Since that 
time, the USIA has become a permanent 
part of the U.S. Government, In the opinion 
of this Commission it will remain part of the 
permanent structure of the Government so 
long as we continue to exist as a nation with 
important strategic interests and responsi- 
bilities throughout the world. 

There is, however, a long neglected need to 
increase its effectiveness by concentrating its 
facilities and personnel in one building. 

A previous report of the Commission, 
issued in February 1954, called the attention 
of the Congress to this predicament. That 
ninth report recommended that “The Agen- 
cy still finds its staff spread out in three or 
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four buildings, one of which is of consider- 
able distance from the others. The Com- 
mission believes that the work of this Agency 
would be substantially improved if its entire 
personnel and ni broadcasting facil- 
ities could be housed in one building.” This 
was in 1954. 

Today, 9 years later, the Agency is in 11 
buildings and the wasted man-hours spent 
in travel from building to building are im- 
pairing the efficiency with which this Agency 
and its programs are managed and directed. 

This Commission renews the recommenda- 
tion of 1954 and urges that the Congress 
provide the necessary relief to USIA. Oper- 
ating in one structure would enable it to im- 
prove the coordination of all media services, 
areas, policy, research staffs, and adminis- 
tration. 

In addition to these five problems, the 
Commission wishes to bring to the attention 
of Congress again, the serious need for career 
legislation and a substantial increase in rep- 
resentation funds for the Agency. 

Although the Congress has granted some 
increase in these funds, the amount of out- 
of-pocket spending by USIS officers which is 
not reimbursed by the Agency has continued 
to increase. Entertainment and hospitality 
are accepted means of establishing and de- 
veloping important contacts abroad. Officers 
should not be hampered year after year by 
having their hands tied financially. 

It is important to the success of this 
Agency’s work that its foreign service officers 
enjoy status and receive remuneration that 
is in keeping with the complexity of their 
work and responsibilities. They should be 
assured of tenure and of an opportunity to 
advance to the highest ranking positions that 
foreign service officers can reach on the basis 
of merit and ability. They should be en- 
couraged to move ahead in a career service 
that could lead eventually to assignments as 
ministers and ambassadors. 

Career legislation will have the effect of 
attracting capable young men and women 
who wish to make the U.S. information for- 
eign service a lifetime career. To accomplish 
these purposes, the Commission requests the 
Congress to give serious consideration to the 
long-standing Agency's request for the legis- 
lation that it needs. 

Recently the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs Personnel, constituted at the request 
of Secretary of State Rusk, issued its re- 
port “Personnel for the New Diplomacy.” 
The Committee lists among its members, 
former Secretary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter, who served as its chairman, and George 
V. Allen, a former Director of USIA. The 
Committee’s report focused on the personnel 
problems and needs of the Department of 
State, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) and the USIA. 

The Committee is to be commended for 

the emergence and analyzing the 
dimensions of “the new diplomacy.” 

No longer do diplomats merely observe 
and report, the Committee said. They now 
do things overseas. 

No longer can the responsibilities of the 
United States in world affairs be met by 
“generalists” alone. There is a growing need 
for personnel who are specialists in a wide 
variety of fields and they must be given 
greater recognition. 

No longer should U.S. representatives 
abroad consider themselves as representa- 
tives of individual agencies. They are first 
and foremost representatives of the United 
States.” 

To accomplish the goals of American for- 
eign policy with the instruments of the new 
diplomacy, the Committee recommended— 

1. The establishment of a family of com- 
patible services consisting of the Foreign 
Service, the Foreign Information Service, and 
the Foreign Development Service, which 
would be governed by uniform statutory 
provisions regarding personnel management. 
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This entails a systematic interchange of 
personnel, equality in conditions of service, 
and the consideration of senior personnel 
of all three Services in filling top executive 
posts in foreign affairs. For example, “the 
ranks of career minister and career am- 
bassador should be open to qualified career 
officers in AID and USIA.” At the same 
time, the Committee pointed out that “if 
foreign affairs officers are to be groomed to 
fill positions of command and leadership, 
they should have experience in foreign in- 
= tion and foreign development activi- 


2. The need to improve the career oppor- 
tunities for specialized personnel. 

3. The establishment of a National For- 
eign Affairs College at the graduate level 
“under the highest auspices and leadership.” 

The report contains numerous other ob- 
servations and recommendations which are 
worthy of serious consideration. The Com- 
mission hopes that the appropriate executive 
agencies in the Government will submit to 
the Congress requests for legislation em- 
bodying those recommendations that will 
strengthen, develop, and train the personnel 
who will become the “new diplomats.” 


THE U.S. INFORMATION PROGRAM IN AFRICA 


This Commission has received excellent 
briefings from the Assistant Director for 
Africa on the problems and potential of the 
African Continent and on the challenges 
that face the newly created African nations. 

In the summer of 1962, the Chairman of 
the Commission spent 5 weeks visiting, 10 
countries in Africa. He traveled extensively 
in each country and studied the USIS and 
related operations. He investigated espe- 
cially radio, television, motion pictures, and 
print operations in each country that he 
visited. He also examined USIS libraries and 
problems pertaining to the exchange of per- 
sons program. 

The Chairman's observations and recom- 
mendations were transmitted to the Director 
of USIA and to the Assistant Director for 
Africa and his staff. The highlights of his 
major findings included the following: 

1. The basic problem in Africa for USTA 
appears to be the erroneous application of 
European techniques to a continent with 
emerging nations, multiple tribes, and many 
languages—a continent where the people 
are not well informed about the United 
States or Russia and appear to be not much 
concerned about either country. 

The Agency should therefore review its 
material on the basis of what it expects to 
accomplish. It should determine which 
media can best accomplish its purposes in 
Africa. At the same time, each medium 
must reorient its thinking and tailor its out- 
put in relation to what is pertinent for 
Africans irrespective of the suitability of 
this output in other geographic areas. 

For example, much of USIS material in 
Africa presupposes a knowledge of the United 
States. In many places, this knowledge is 
almost nonexistent. USIA media personnel 
must bear this in mind constantly as they 
develop their programs and materials. 

2. It is difficult to communicate by radio 
in Africa because of the multiplicity of lan- 
guages and dialects. This s an impor- 
tant challenge to the Agency because it will 
soon place into operation a large, new, mod- 
ern transmitter complex in Liberia. 

USIA must make sure that the contents 
of its programs broadcast from this new 
station take into consideration the variety 
of local attitudes, hopes and aspirations, 
levels of development and literacy that 
characterize this continent. 

There is therefore a need for a meeting 
of African public affairs officers for the pur- 
pose of discussing how the different media 
can turn out material more closely tailored 
to the needs and problems of the different 
nations of Africa. This meeting should focus 
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especially on the new VOA African Service 
and the type of programs that it develops. 

USIA is also planning to create a training 
center in Monrovia. For this it should be 
commended. Such a center might well serve 
to train people from other countries in Af- 
rica in every phase of mass communication. 

8. Film, print, and photographic material 
should contain a more balanced presenta- 
tion of whites and Negroes in the United 
States. There is great interest in Africa 
about the life and progress of the American 
Negro. Washington media should intensify 
its efforts to provide the African posts with 
this type of information. It is also impor- 
tant that USIA point out candidly civil 
rights issues and problems in the United 
States. At the same time the steady prog- 
ress of the Negro in America should be 
underscored. 

4. There is a tremendous interest and po- 
tential in sports throughout Africa. USIA 
should encourage private groups to sponsor 
the distribution of sports kits. The activi- 
ties of the People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee are to be commended and encouraged. 
More athletic equipment, coaches, perform- 
ers, and sports information would be wel- 
comed by African schools, colleges and youth 
groups. 

5. There is considerable and repeated crit- 
icism of the manner in which exchange per- 
sonnel are handled in the United States. In 
particular, the training, reception, processing 
and hospitality for foreign radio and televi- 
sion managers and technicians in the United 
States leave much to be desired. 

In addition, the present exchange practice 
in Africa has produced the following con- 
ditions: (1) when the best students are 
siphoned off for training and education in 
the United States, a deterioration of the 
student body that remains in the home coun- 
try sets in; (2) a lack of incentive to teach 
develops; (3) too many exchangees desire to 
remain permanently in the United States; 
(4) when the exchangee returns to his native 
land he finds frequently that the type of 
training he has received cannot be adapted 
to his future life. 

Two suggestions are presented for consid- 
eration: 

(a) More on-the-job training in the use 
of basic technical facilities should take place 
in the foreign country or in some centrally 
located area abroad, by bringing in experts 
from the United States. A good example was 
the press seminars held in Africa in 1962. 
Although problems may occur and have 
occurred in the initial stages, this type of 
activity should be increased. 

(b) A more comprehensive training pro- 
gram for foreign radio and television person- 
nel who are qualified to come to the United 
States and for future managers and execu- 
tives is an important opportunity that 
should not continue to be handled superfi- 
cially. Perhaps the National Association of 
Broadcasters (NAB), the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB), or 
American universities who can offer special- 
ized training in this area, can establish a 
small unit which would be responsible for 
arranging more adequate training programs. 

The Agency's Broadcast Advisory Commit- 
tee did pioneer work in this area about 10 
years ago. The Committee should be encour- 
aged to reexamine the present status of the 
exchanges and training of foreign radio and 
television personnel, including the planning 
of their itineraries in the United States. 

6. How much should USIA do in countries 
which are not yet viable economically or 
politically? This matter was discussed ear- 
lier in the report. It bears on the question 
of whether it is necessary to establish USIS 
posts in all African countries where com- 
munications media are primitive, illiteracy is 
almost 90 percent of the population and hori- 
zons are tribal and parochial. 

7. There is substantial overlap among U.S. 
agencies in the English-teaching program. 
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There is need for more coordination on a 
Government-wide basis in this important ac- 
tivity. There is need for an overall decision 
to determine who is to do what with the 
funds that are available for English teach- 


8. There appears to be a surplus of mate- 
rial in English at French-speaking posts in 
Africa. Similarly, some of the material in 
French which is distributed to French-speak- 
ing areas is relevant for France but almost 
entirely inapplicable to Africa. There is a 
need to develop more French language books 
and pamphlets which are of greater interest 
to the African audience. 

9. Many programs are too somber, heavy, 
and textual instead of being an interesting 
reporting of events and activities in Africa 
or in the United States. 

In addition to the above suggestion for im- 
provements, the chairman observed that the 
libraries are especially good and the USIA 
newsreel, Today, is a worthwhile project in 
the audiovisual field. Most important, 
USIS personnel conduct operations under 
serious handicaps, in many cases under 
severe hardship conditions and under cir- 
cumstances that are difficult to comprehend 
by Washington media. Their high morale, 
optimism, and sense of mission, is deserving 
of the highest commendation and this ap- 
plies to their families as well. 


THE U.S. INFORMATION PROGRAM IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


The conditions that exist in Latin America 
call for a continuous and expanded USIS 
effort. 

An areawide revolution is exploding. The 
desire to reduce poverty, literacy and dis- 
ease, the heritage of the masses for so many 
centuries, has gained increased momentum. 

These conditions are being exploited by 
Communist forces reinforced from their base 
in Cuba. They conduct extensive and in- 
tensive campaigns through propaganda, in- 
filtration of students, labor, peasant groups, 
and the military. They penetrate important 
agencies of mass communications. They 
consider themselves the vanguard of the 
world revolutionary center in Moscow. 

In the 1961 issue of the authoritative 
Manual on the Fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism (p. 516), the Communists wrote 
“judging by the nature of the problems now 
facing the peoples of Latin America, it is 
a question of launching an ‘anti-imperialist 
democratic revolution’ (their emphasis). 
The events of recent years testify that this 
new stage of the national liberation strug- 
gle in Latin America has already begun and 
is successfully developing despite the coun- 
terattacks of the reactionary forces and the 
intervention of the United States.” 

There are, however, strong advantages on 
the side of freedom in this struggle. For 
example, the Alliance for Progress is an imag- 
inative program designed to channel revolu- 
tion in a desirable and peaceful direction. 

The tasks of USIA are therefore twofold. 
First, to explain the Alliance for Progress, 
and to promote its fullest understanding by 
the people of Latin America so that they 
accept this as a joint enterprise requiring 
sacrifices from all. The second task is to ex- 
pose the true nature of Communist penetra- 
tion and infiltration originating to a con- 
siderable degree from the Communist base 
in Cuba. 

The Commission agrees that a major effort 
is needed in the following areas: 

1. More information centers and bination- 
al centers should be located in student and 
working-class quarters. The potential of the 
binational centers as American information- 
al and cultural tools has not been fully 
realized. A review of their purpose, space 
facilities, financing, and personnel is in 
order. 

2. Additional labor information officers are 
needed to assist in this important area. 
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3. Book translations should be increased 
sharply in order to equip USIS libraries with 
collections that are at least 75 percent in 
Spanish or Portuguese. There is need for 
agencies that operate book programs to 
maintain close working relations both in 
Washington and in the field. 

4. Television and radio production should 
be geared to the tasks of USIA and targeted 
to Latin American audiences. 

5. American-sponsored primary and sec- 
ondary schools need strengthening. They 
are forces of positive influence and it is nec- 
essary to equip them with competent staff 
that can remain in a country long enough to 
do an effective job. 

6. English teaching is increasingly in de- 
mand throughout Latin America. The Amer- 
ican agencies need to coordinate their ac- 
tivities in order to insure that the United 
States is meeting the demands and creating 
a positive impact with its English-teaching 
program. There is need for more and better 
central direction, training, and advice for 
the grantees who supervise this program. 

The Commission believes that a steady and 
strengthened effort in Latin America must 
be made by USIA. The programs and proj- 
ects should be based upon comprehensive 
research to determine the most effective ap- 
proaches and media in particular countries. 


THE U.S. INFORMATION PROGRAM IN EUROPE 


The USIA program in Europe has been 
subjected to increasing criticism from Con- 
gress in recent years. 

Probably the oldest program in USIA, it 
emerged from World War II as a response 
to the information, cultural and educational 
needs of former enemy-occupied countries. 
It attempted to provide former Fascist and 
Nazi countries with information on a demo- 
cratic society and a free economy. At the 
same time, it disseminated information 
about the rising tide of an aggressive Com- 
munist movement that was making danger- 
ous inroads in the rich fabric of European 
civilization. 

The formulation of the Marshall plan and 
the creation of NATO provided the informa- 
tion program with additional tasks. And the 
subsequent economic integration of Europe 
posed new important challenges. 

As Western Europe recovered from its 
wartime devastation and chaos, as local 
Communist expansion receded, as the West- 
ern allies grew in strength and prosperity, 
and as the European countries approached 
the unification provided by the Common 
Market, questions were raised concerning 
the continued necessity of an information 
program in Western Europe. 

In response to this criticism, the Agency 
reduced its European budgets, cut its per- 
sonnel, and eliminated certain libraries and 
information centers. But these actions did 
not satisfy some critics. They believe that 
countries with advanced educational systems, 
with superior communications media, and 
with increased strength and prosperity did 
not require large information, educational, 
and cultural programs from the United 
States. They asserted that USIS in Europe 
served no purpose useful to the U.S. national 
interest. 

This Commission has frequently recom- 
mended the elimination of all marginal pro- 
grams in Europe. Furthermore, with the 
dramatic improvements in the European 
economy and with the resurgence of more 
stable governments, there has been no re- 
examination of the proper role of the US. 
communications program in Europe. 

Recently, the Director informed the Com- 
mission that he has established a small group 
of experienced foreign service officers to con- 
duct such a basic reappraisal. 

The Commission believes that this action 
has been long overdue and commends the 
Director for his initiative in this important 
area. 
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The Commission believes the United States 
as a modern 20th century state, with world- 
wide interests, should continue to conduct 
an adequate program in Europe. What is 
needed is a prescription of its new role which 
takes greater cognizance of contemporary 
European conditions. Accurate explanations 
and official U.S. interpretations of U.S, posi- 
tions and policies are as important in Europe 
as they are in other sections of the world. 

Frequent trips to Europe by present and 
previous members of this Commission have 
revealed the importance of USIS libraries 
and information centers. The work they do 
with Europeans as well as with Asian and 
African students in Europe has been pro- 
ductive and has advanced the national inter- 
est. 

Nevertheless, the location of some of these 
libraries should be reexamined with a view 
toward moving them to areas where workers 
and students live. And perhaps some of the 
USIS libraries in the embassies could be con- 
verted into specialized libraries. The ex- 
perience and results that USIS has had with 
information centers in Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don bear out this recommendation. 

It is also possible that past emphasis 
on media output for Europe should be sup- 
plemented by more personal contact work. 
For there can be no question about the 
value of personal contact by ambassadors, 
ministers, public affairs officers, cultural 
affairs officers, and other members of the 
U.S. mission staffs. The U.S. representative 
must strive to seek out individuals and 
groups from all walks of life and to establish 
easy channels of communication with them. 
This is one reason why more representation 
funds are indicated. Placing more emphasis 
on personal contact might require personnel 
assigned to Europe whose abilities are more 
in line with the new tasks. 

These and other USIS activities need to 
be reappraised. The Commission looks for- 
ward to the results of the Director's study 
of USIS in Europe. 


THE INFORMATION PROGRAM AND U.S. STRATEGY 


In addition to specific current problems 
this Commission also has considered the 
broad role of USIA. Here a brief review of 
the history of USIA may be helpful for it 
shows how the changing purpose of the U.S. 
information program has been directly re- 
lated to the changing strategic position of 
the United States. 

When Public Law 402 (the Smith-Mundt 
Act) establishing the authority for an in- 
formation program was passed in 1948, it 
was in response to gradually stepped up 
Communist propaganda campaigns that 
were spreading throughout the world, in- 
tent on undermining the United States and 
free men everywhere. 

Since that time three major strategic con- 
frontations between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. have occurred: 

1. The first was the 1948 Berlin blockade 
in which the United States successfully de- 
fended the beleaguered city of Berlin and 
by a massive airlift repulsed a deliberate 
Russian effort to drive the Allies out of the 
city. In 1948, President Truman had 
charged the foreign information program 
with the task of portraying a “full and fair 
picture” of the United States. Its p 
was to present a true picture of the United 
States and to combat Communist propa- 
ganda, including the facts concerning Soviet 
aggressive intentions in Berlin. 

2. The second was the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950 when American inter- 
vention changed the climate of the cold war. 
At that time the President called for a cam- 
paign of truth” which led to a stepped up 
information program with an appropriation 
about three times the amount available in 
the previous year. Tihs was “the psycho- 
logical offensive” in support of the U.S. effort 
in Korea. 
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Following the Korean war, the USIA was 
established in 1953 as an independent agency 
of Government. Its purpose and objectives 
as approved by President Eisenhower were 
“to submit evidence to peoples of other 
nations by means of communications tech- 
niques that the objectives and policies of the 
United States are in harmony with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace.” This has re- 
mained the Agency’s mission. 

In 1954, with the support of the President 
and the Agency’s first Director, Mr. Theodore 
C. Streibert, a “cultural offensive” also was 
mounted to compete with the Soviets in this 
arena. This emphasis on the Agency's cul- 
tural program was continued and expanded 
under Directors Arthur Larson and George 
V. Allen. 

3. The third major confrontation between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. occurred 
in Cuba during October of 1962. The results 
of this latest strategic encounter and the 
vital participation of USIA in it give a new 
significance to the U.S. Information Agency. 


THE CHANGING MISSIONS OF USIA 


The changing missions that have been as- 
signed to the foreign information 
partly because of changing U.S. strategy, are 
reflected in the confusion attending the in- 
formation program's attempts to adjust to 
these changes. 

There have been periods when the Agency's 
chief emphasis has been placed on “long- 
range cultural programs.” And there have 
been other times when Agency policies, pro- 
grams, and operations were pri- 
marily around short-range, tactical, day-to- 
day issues and the elimination of bush fires. 
Both the objective reality of international 
conditions and the strict reality of the 
budget have affected the courses that the 
Agency pursued at any given time. 

In periods of intense crisis, such as in 
times of major United States-US.SR. 
strategic confrontations, the USIA must per- 
force undertake important functions which 
are oriented around the work of the fast 
media and aimed at getting the American 
position to the people of the world. But 
during intercrisis periods the Agency’s em- 
phasis has fluctuated sharply. 

The difficulty with these fluctuating 
strategies and missions has been evident in 
the buildup of certain operations, their dras- 
tic reductions or wholesale dismantling 
when conditions changed and then the long 
laborious need to rebuild them in one area 
or another when crises subside, Soviet com- 
petition increases, or relatively calm areas 
flare up. 

Confusion over the purpose and role can 
perhaps best be seen by examining the mere 
changes in name that have characterized 
the Agency’s central policy office during the 
past 10 years. 

In August 1953 there was an Office of 
Policy and Plans. 

By September 1953 this became the Office 
of Policy and Programs. 

In March 1957 it reverted to the Office of 
Policy and Plans. 

But in April 1958 it became an Office of 
Plans. 

And in August 1962 it was and remains at 
present an Office of Policy. 

During this period, in response to the 
views of different directors and different ad- 
ministrations, the Agency experimented with 
combining program and policy functions, 
planning and policy functions, abolishing 
“policy” or abolishing “plans.” 

Perhaps such experimentation was in- 
evitable as the foreign information and cul- 
tural programs attempted to satisfy the re- 
quirements placed upon them by conflicting 
views, by different directors, by competing 
ideas of its proper role and by the objective 
facts of national and international affairs. 

Throughout these years of changing pur- 
pose one other fact also has become evident. 
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During the short history of the U.S. infor- 
mation program relatively little attention has 
been accorded to long-range planning and 
policy considerations. 

This Commission believes that the Agency 
should have both short-range and long- 
range objectives. It cannot escape the duty 
of acting as the Government's foreign pub- 
lic relations arm on a daily basis and 
especially in times of crisis. It has per- 
formed well and continues to perform well 
in transmitting daily foreign policy guid- 
ance from the Department of State and in 
converting it to daily propaganda guidance 
for the benefit of the fast media. 

The Commission suggests, however, that 
the Agency must also organize and staff 
itself to provide long-range forward plan- 
ning that would encompass the most effective 
use of its information, educational, and 
cultural pr i 

It has been said that creative men build 
private communications agencies, but that 
businessmen eventually run them. This 
Commission suggests that creatiye plans, 
policies, and programs are as important as 
effective executive management and admin- 
istration. Both are n But a bal- 
anced view of and attention to short-range 
operations and long-range forward planning 
are also both necessary. 

The occasion of the third major confronta- 
tion between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. is a good time for the USIA and the 
U.S. Government to review the role of the 
ideological, information or psychological arm 
of the Government. The purpose of such a 
review would be to further strengthen its 
assets and capabilities, shore up and improve 
its gaps and vulnerabilities, and introduce 
a strong, effective forward planning operation 
which would provide new ideas and a more 
carefully studied long-range stability to the 
total U.S. communications effort. 

Another reason for the creation of a small 
forward planning unit, which as its first task 
might well start and conduct such a review, 
may be found in the criticisms of USIA. 


USIA CRITICS 


Although the U.S. information program 
earned the plaudits of the Nation with its 
performance during periods of crisis like 
Cuba, Berlin, Suez, and Korea, there remains 
considerable uneasiness among a number of 
thoughtful critics concerning its role and 
performance in intercrisis periods. 

Deeply concerned critics, which include 
Members of Congress, certain foreign corre- 
spondents, businessmen, advertising and 
public relations counselors, the cold war 
councils, as well as this Commission have 
raised serious and searching questions about 
the adequacy of its size and the validity of 
its approach to the problem of communica- 
tion and persuasion. 

While the Commission does not agree with 
all the criticisms listed below, it does feel 
that they raise questions worthy of serious 
consideration. Here then are some of the 
criticisms of USIA that have been publicly 
expressed: 

1. Merely purveying information is not 
enough. The United States must engage in 
ardent persuasion which by its nature is ag- 
gressive and creative. In a nation of great 
politicians, great lawyers, and great sales- 
men, it should be evident that it is neces- 
sary to advocate causes, positions, and prod- 
ucts aggressively in order to win adherents. 

2. Our most urgent job is not merely to 
interpret U.S. policy and the U.S. way of life, 
but to more pertinently establish in men's 
minds the basic distinction between Western 
and Communist concepts of society. 

3. As the expansion of international op- 
erations has taken more and more U.S. 
publishers, advertisers, public relations 
counselors, communications experts, acade- 
micians, businessmen, and labor leaders into 
other countries, they have become more 
aware of the nuances of communicating with 
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foreign peoples. They have reported on the 
existence of huge gaps of information about 
the United States. They have recoiled from 
the considerable amount of distortion and 
misinformation about U.S. aims that exist. 
Many have returned home charging that 
the U.S. information program has been in- 
adequate in methods and magnitude as well 
as in aggressiveness and imagination. They 
advocate that the U.S. military and economic 
assistance programs should be supplemented 
with a continuous propaganda program of 
proportionately comparable size and sup- 
ported by a proportionately larger fiscal base. 

4. Some critics have said that a much 
larger appropriation is necessary. Suggested 
amounts have ranged from doubling the pres- 
ent appropriation to 5 percent of the total 
U.S. oversea budget. 

5. There Ís a need to develop and execute 
propaganda initiative strategies in order to 
counter and defeat the impact of Com- 
munist foreign propaganda. For this Com- 
munist propaganda disseminates Communist 
foreign policies and accompanies Commu- 
nist actions bent on the destruction- of the 
United States. 

6. Every aspect of present USIA activities 
should be reexamined. Peacetime programs 
should be abandoned in favor of cold war 
needs. 

7. U.S. propaganda should carry less of a 
“made in US.” label and more of it should 
be put into the hands of dependable na- 
tionals of the countries that we are attempt- 
ing to persuade and influence. Leaders of 
the target peoples themselves must be more 
involved. 

8. Washington should do more about tap- 
ping the resources and talents of U.S. com- 
mercial media, public relations firms, and 
advertising agencies. 

9. The concept of USIA is not big enough 
to handle the powerful instrument of prop- 
aganda. 

10. Considerably enhanced research and 
training programs are needed in order (a) to 
develop firmer foundations for our foreign 
information programs in relation to the 
opinions, attitudes, hopes, aspirations, and 
misconceptions of the foreign audiences, and 
(b) to provide personnel with a more thor- 
ough und of Communist organi- 
zation, strategy and tactics, and the most 
up-to-date knowledge of how to communi- 
cate and persuade more effectively. Equally 
important, the Agency must utilize research 
and the results of research much more effec- 
tively in Latin America, Africa, Asia, and 
Europe than it has in the past. 

The Commission believes that a review of 
the mission of USIA should be made in the 
light of these criticisms and interpreted in 
the perspective of new directions in the cold 
war since the Cuban crisis. The establish- 
ment of a small forward-planning unit would 
enable such a reexamination to get under- 
way. 

THE TASKS AND FUNCTIONS OF FORWARD 
PLANNING IN USIA 


The tasks of the proposed forward-plan- 
ning unit would be to: 

1. Study and determine the strategic 
priorities of USIS operations in relation to 
specific countries, communications facilities 
and media, and personnel. Which countries, 
for example, should require the greatest con- 
centration of USIS energy and resources? Is 
an American presence necessary in all coun- 
tries? Are all media and programs needed 
in all countries? Are USIS communications 
facilities adequate, modern, and effective? 

2. Assist in mapping out overall strategic 
objectives and policies in relation to the 
availability of funds, 

Too frequently program decisions have 
been predicated on budgetary and appropria- 
tions considerations. There is need for a 
more objective and sustained effort to for- 
mulate programs first, provide a thorough 
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justification for them and then calculate the 
fiscal resources necessary to implement these 


programs. 
3. Generate ideas concerning programs and 
content in the light of the fluctuat- 

ing trends of the cold war. 

The growth and institutionalization of an 
agency frequently brings with it bureau- 
cratic rigidity and routine. Less attention 
is paid to the new idea generated either from 
within or without the agency. A well-func- 
tioning, forward-planning unit should afford 
hospitality for the consideration of many 
ideas, and stimulate the generation of these 
ideas from all expert sources, public and 
private, that are seriously concerned with 
the prosecution of the cold war. 

A long-range, forward-planning unit 
should also give impetus to a serious con- 
sideration of the following searching ques- 
tions about the Government’s foreign com- 
munications program that have been posed 
increasingly by serious and sympathetic ob- 
servers of the USIA: 

Should the United States continue to con- 
duct information and cultural activities in 
Western Europe? 

Should the United States abolish its li- 
braries and information centers in Europe? 

Should the United States depend exclu- 
sively on binational centers? 

Should education, cultural and informa- 
tion programs remain independently admin- 
istered among a half-dozen agencies in 
Washington? Should there be one place in 
the Government where all of these activities 
are put together? How can efforts of the 
Agency for International Development (AID), 
Peace Corps, USIA, State, Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW), Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture in the foreign ideological and 
psychological areas be more effectively co- 
ordinated? 

How can we evaluate more realistically the 
results of U.S. programs on a country-by- 
country basis in order to reduce and elimi- 
nate marginal ones, strengthen and enhance 
effective ones, and introduce new ones that 
can help fill important gaps and remedy areas 
of weakness? 

Are we doing enough with foreign. youth, 
students, labor, and imtellectual groups? 
What new instruments both private and pub- 
lic are available that would strengthen U.S. 
programs in these areas? 

Have we exploited to a maximum the pri- 
vate resources of American business, labor, 
education, advertising, and public relations? 
For example, is there an American business- 
man’s committee which works with USIS in 
helping to tell the American story accurately 
and authoritatively? Is there sufficient lai- 
son established with foreign labor groups 
either directly or indirectly or through the 
good offices of American labor representa- 
tives and their contacts through the ICPTU? 
Is there a carefully planned effort to acquaint 
intellectuals and universities with the most 
reputable and prominent intellectuals and 
universities in the United States? How can 
U.S. Members of Congress do more either as 
individuals or as members of the various 
interparliamentary organizations? 

Have we exhausted our efforts to develop 
interallied operation in the communications 
field outside of periods of crisis when a 
promising degree of collaboration is attained? 

Are we recruiting the best available per- 
sonnel? 

Should we conduct operations in the 
hinterland of a country as well as in its 
capital? 

What can be done to improve further the 


gations in the foreign fleld can be encouraged 
and channeled into studies of communica- 
tions and persuasion? Is the level and type 
of research commensurate with the needs of 
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the Agency and the opportunities that be- 
come available to it? 

What have been the results of 14 years 
of USIS activities in particular countries? 
What are our accumulated assets and how 
can they be utilized more effectively? 

How can the Office of Administration and 
its constituent elements do a more orderly 
job of forward planning in the light of the 
above and related questions? 

Recently, a 3-year study of mass communi- 
cations in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
completed by UNESCO, showed that two- 
thirds of the world population lack the 
barest means of being informed of news at 
home, let alone of events abroad. What 
implications do these findings hold for USIA 
programs, techniques, and media? 

These questions and others like them re- 
quire careful and continuous thought by a 
high-level, forward-planning group that 
would be staffed with the Agency’s most 
capable senior officers. This group should 
be free to call in experts from academic, 
business, communication, labor, farm, and 
youth groups for suggestions, advice, and 
counsel. 

In particular there is a need for forward 
planning in the new era of world communi- 
cation that has been opened by Telstar. 


FORWARD PLANNING IN A NEW ERA OF WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Three important scientific discoveries and 
technological inventions have combined to 
alter significantly international relations 
during the past two decades and have had 
important influences on U.S. strategy and on 
the mission of USIA. 

The first was the release of nuclear energy 
with its profound military implications and 
peacetime application. The creation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and the 
funds appropriated to develop and perfect 
military weapons as well as peaceful uses of 
the atom have received the full support of 
the American people. The results have had 
an important impact on the nations and 
peoples of the world. 

The second was the developments and ex- 
plorations in outer space with the launch- 
ing of manned and other satellites which 
have shortened further the physical dis- 
tances between nations, The establishment 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) and the projection of 
space programs designed to reach the moon 
and the planets have electrified the world. 
Substantial sums of money have been ap- 
propriated to support this huge undertak- 
ing which has caught the imagination of 
the American people. Not all the conse- 
quences can be foreseen at this time but 
they promise to bring new horizons, new 
products, and new ways of thinking to 20th 
century man. 

The third major invention is the recent 
U.S. success in launching a communications 
satellite capable of transmitting words, pic- 
tures, and other symbols from the United 
States to Western Europe. This byproduct 
of experiments with satellites has also re- 
quired heavy investment in research, engi- 
neering, and equipment which has given 
us the means with which to communicate 
images across oceans instantaneously. This 
system when it is finally perfected and made 
more permanent will permit the transmission 
of information and ideology to the far cor- 
ners of the world—it represents a real chal- 
lenge to the U.S. information program. 

If intercontinental television is to be a 
constructive force for world peace and in- 
ternational understanding, considerable re- 
search into the ideological and psychological 
dimensions of international communications 
is called for. Nations around the world have 
expended huge sums of money which have 
produced major in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences, in technology, 
and engineering. Nothing comparable has 
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even been approximated in the complicated 
field of international communications. 

Leading research experts in social science 
and communications should receive support 
and encouragement to define and lay out 
the critical dimensions in international 
communications, to pose the proper ques- 
tions and to undertake the necessary re- 
search designed to shed light on the many 
problems that stand in the way of mutual 
understanding. 

This Commission suggests that the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, consider 
holding hearings on what research can con- 
tribute to improving international com- 
munications which reduce tensions and 
promote stability and international under- 
standing. For the problem of international 
communications with the advent and poten- 
tial of the space satellite requires at least as 
much thought, attention, and support as 
was given to atomic energy and other as- 
pects of space exploration. 

This could also be an important task for 
the USIA forward-planning unit. The ac- 
cumulated USIA experience in communicat- 
ing with foreign audiences should be focused 
on the potentials that have hardly been ex- 
plored. USIA can perform an important 
function by sharing its information, experi- 
ence, and knowledge with the appropriate 
committees of Congress, other executive 
agencies, and the national networks. 

It is of course clear that the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency cannot do the entire job. There 
is a large area in which the private individ- 
ual represents his country when he is abroad 
either as a visitor or as a long-time resident. 
It’s up to each individual citizen to partic- 
ipate in his own field of interest or occupa- 
tion. The citizen as tourist or as business- 
man, labor leader, farmer, scientist, educator, 
artist, and journalist (press, radio, and tele- 
vision), in his increasingly frequent trips 
abroad can help build a better understand- 
ing of the United States through his own 
channels of communication. 

There are, however, negative elements to 
the US. foreign information programs. 
There are occasions when actions of individ- 
uals and the circulation abroad of movies, 
television programs, and paperback books 
give an unfavorable impression of America. 
Frequently the damage done cannot be easily 
repaired and the adverse effect cannot be 
easily countered by USIA with all its facili- 
ties. 

The job of conveying a favorable image 
of the United States is a difficult one at 
best. In competing with the Sino-Soviet 
Communist powers which control their citi- 
zens and their actions, it should be under- 
stood that many factors other than USIA 
contribute to the U.S. standing abroad or 
lack of it. For example, private American 
citizens abroad are uncontrolled, unbridled, 
and uncensored. This is the pride of our 
system. Nevertheless it is hoped that in 
their conduct and in the products they 
distribute, Americans will take into consider- 
ation detriments as well as benefits to the 
national interest which result from their 
actions. 


THE USIA ROLE IN TELSTAR AND WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


As technological developments and inven- 
tions foster the increased flow of communi- 
cations among the peoples of the world, 
more people than ever are being exposed 
to different values, ideas, and information 
which are processed by others. There are 
few places left in the world where because 
of the press, radio, television, advertising, 
and the movement of people, some form 
of international communication hasn't taken 
place. And at least in the national capitals 
of the world what is frequently news in 
Paris is also news in Rio, Djakarta, or Wash- 
ington. 

The American success with Telstar in 1962 
marked an important milestone in the estab- 
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lishment of a new world communications 
system. 

The role of USIA in this revolutionary de- 
velopment as a purveyor of official commu- 
nications and as a supplement to the work 
of private agencies and facilities is most im- 
portant. USIA has already assisted in the 
development, promotion, and arrangements 
underlying the initial transatlantic programs 
transmitted by the communications satellite. 
In facilitating the efforts of the U.S. national 
networks, USIA has made an important con- 
tribution to the emergence and further de- 
velopment of a world communications sys- 
tem. 

The Chairman of this Commission, on the 
occasion of the first successful transatlantic 
television transmission, commended the U.S. 
national radio networks as follows: 

“Significant in the success of this country’s 
Telstar program was the voluntary coopera- 
tion of highly competitive, privately owned 
networks. Working together ABC, CBS, and 
NBC encompassed in a twinkling a thesaurus 
of magnificent sights and sounds of the 
United States and its citizens. 

“This was a marvelous moment of ac- 
complishment for millions of free people 
throughout the world. Telstar should like- 
wise shine as a beacon of freedom and hope 
to millions of enslaved peoples across the 
earth. 

“In days to come, you will further utilize 
Telstar and other similar satellites to trans- 
mit the living experience of our people to all 
who wish to see and hear, regardless of na- 
tional boundary lines, concrete walls or bam- 
boo curtains. 

“I am certain that this accurate and in- 
stantaneous reflection of our American way 
of life—the reporting of our failures as well 
as our successes, our goals unaccomplished 
as well as our achievements realized—will 
speak with unparalleled eloquence the sin- 
cere friendliness, the deep desire for peace 
that motivate and guide the American peo- 
ple and our free, democratic government. 

“I am also certain that when the nations 
and races of the earth are constantly tuned 
to common sights and sounds and experi- 
ences, the cause of international under- 
standing and peace will be notably ad- 
vanced.” 

The networks’ intense interest in the po- 
tential of this new technological marvel, are 
recorded in the following excerpts from their 
replies: 

President Leonard H. Goldenson, of ABC, 
said, “Here at ABC we were all delighted at 
the results of this first test which were be- 
yond all expectations, and naturally we join 
with our colleagues at CBS and NBC in their 
excitement over the future prospects of in- 
tercontinental television. 

“I personally consider this historic event 
a major step toward greater understanding 
and world peace through space communi- 
cations.” 

President Robert E. Kintner of NBC said, 
“whatever the application of this new tech- 
nology may be, we are confident that it 
will extend the horizons of broadcast jour- 
nalism on an international basis, so that 
we can bring instantaneously to our au- 
diences in the United States a picture and 
understanding of the great news and cul- 
tural events of other countries, and 
conversely it will enable European and other 
oversea broadcasters—as well as broadcast- 
ers in the United States—to originate cov- 
erage of events and developments in this 
country for audiences overseas. I share your 
conviction that the end results will surely 
spread a closer understanding among the 
nations of each others’ institutions and 
aspirations.” 

One important question faced by private 
carriers and USIA is what is to go on Telstar. 
As with all channels of communication, it 
is the contents that flow through them that 
remain a constant challenge to the imagi- 
nation, ingenuity and sensitivity to audience 
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taste and need that are displayed by pro- 
ducers, directors, writers, and performers. 

Neither the potential nor the astronomical 
expense of Telstar is fully appreciated at 
present. The world has received only a 
glimpse of what is possible. The future ts 
marked with exciting possibilities that will 
require considerable expenditures of funds. 
USIA has an important role to perform in 
the unfolding of this future and will re- 
quire additional sums of money to partici- 
pate in this international project. The 
Commission urges that USIA give this proj- 
ect the highest priority. It warrants the 
continued sympathetic consideration by the 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, the Commission believes that 
the Cuban crisis opened a new phase in the 
cold war and placed new responsibilities on 
USIA. 

The Commission has considered the pres- 
ent role, functions, and operations of the 
USIA. It suggests that five important prob- 
lems require attention. They are: 

1. The need to improve management in 
USIA, 

2. The need to reduce the number of pub- 
lications that are no longer useful. 

3. The need to initiate annual or semi- 
annual reviews of program output by com- 
mittees whose membership would include 
outside experts on print and radio. 

4. The need to review the expanding pro- 
grams in Africa and Latin America. 

5. The need for one USIA building in 
Washington in order to improve the Agen- 
cy's operating efficiency and management. 

This report has also included the major 
recommendations and observations of the 
Chairman’s report on Africa. In a continent 
of many nations, tribes and languages, the 
USIA cannot assume that techniques and 
material that have proved suitable in Euro- 
pean or other areas are equally effective in 
Africa. The media support programs for 
Africa should be reviewed in order to assure 
that media products are tailored to the prob- 
lems, interests and conditions in Africa. 

Latin America represents an important 
challenge that must be met. The entire 
economy is an explosive one. Population in- 
creases steadily. Demands to reduce poverty, 
ignorance and illness have increased. Such 
conditions are ripe for the Communist agi- 
tator and organizer, This must be under- 
stood by USIA in the context of the promise 
of the Alliance for Progress. Exposure of 
short- and long-range Communist goals for 
Latin American countries especially as they 
were manifested by the Russian buildup in 
Cuba, is an additional task for USIA. 

The Commission is pleased to report that 
a reappraisal of the Agency's program in 
Western Europe has been initiated by the 
Director. Its purpose is to redefine the role 
of USIA in Europe in the light of the emer- 
gence of the European community as a 
prosperous and powerful force in interna- 
tional affairs. 

The Commission has traced the changing 
role and mission of the foreign information 
programs during the past 15 years. These 
have fluctuated with different national 
strategies and with the experience and 
orientation of different directors who guided 
and directed the program. 

The Commission believes that the Agency 
has both short-range and long-range objec- 
tives. Although USIA has received national 
praise for its performance in the Cuban 
crisis, there is a need to develop longer range 
plans in the light of cumulative criticism of 
the Agency's role and approach to the cold 
war and in recognition of the fact that the 
United States-U.S.S.R. confrontation in 
Cuba has opened a new phase of this war. 

The Commission has recommended that 
the Agency establish a high level forward- 
planning unit staffed with its most. senior 
officers. This staff should deal responsibly 
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with these criticisms and with the new chal- 
lenges and ties ushered in by the 
recent crisis in Cuba and the Chinese Com- 
munist invasion of India. 

Finally, the Commission suggests that the 
implications and repercussions of Telstar, 
the American communications satellite, may 
be as far reaching as the discovery of atomic 
energy and the explorations of space. It is 
important to the national interest that 
USIA exploit and develop this opportunity 
to the fullest. To do so effectively will re- 
quire additional research into the opinions, 
attitudes, misconceptions, taste, and inter- 
ests of foreign audiences. 

With the assistance, support, and under- 
standing of the Congress, this new mighty 
instrument of international mass communi- 
cations can be used to educate and inform 
the peoples of the world about each other. 
It will enable the United States to dissem- 
inate accurate and authoritative information 
about its policies, people, and intentions 
through a medium that will have a powerful 
impact on the peoples of the world. It will 
demonstrate vividly the goals of the United 
States and the achievements of freemen 
everywhere. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. LEONARD REINSCH, 
Chairman. 

SIGURD S. LARMON, 

CLARK R. MOLLENHOFF, 

M. S. Novxx, 

JOHN L. SEIGENTHALER, 

DECEMBER 28, 1962. 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for doctors, nurses, therapists and other 
trained professional health care person- 
nel is growing at a rate that is increas- 
ingly urgent. The growth of population 
is far outstripping the ability of our 
schools to attract and produce the re- 
quired numbers. Moreover, costs of a 
medical education have risen far beyond 
the ability of all but a relatively small 
number of students to meet. This short- 
age of health service personnel could 
well result in a decline of medical qual- 
ity and needless hardship and suffering. 
Federal assistance in meeting these 
needs is essential, including the legisla- 
tion now pending before the Congress, 
and a long-range program seems 
essential. 

A provocative and stimulating paper 
on how to create tomorrow’s health serv- 
ices on the basis of recognized needs and 
resources has been written by Marion B. 
Folsom, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in his capacity 
as chairman of the National Commission 
on Community Health Services. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp Mr. Folsom’s article entitled 
“Today’s Health Needs and Tomorrow’s 
Services,” which appeared in the Journal 
of Public Health, June 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay’s HEALTH NEEDS AND TOMORROW'S 

SERVICES 
(By Marion B, Folsom) 

A number of problems must be dealt with 
if Americans are to enjoy continually im- 
proving medical services in the years ahead. 
One of these is the lag in the application of 
knowledge which research and experience 
have already given us and will continue to 
give. For instance, the Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates that failure to use new find- 
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ings results each year in 88,000 unnecessary 
deaths from cancer, 20,000 deaths from rheu- 
matic heart disease, and needless suffering 
of countless victims of other ailments. 

Another problem needing our ur- 
gent attention is the lack of proper coordi- 
nation of health activities. There is far too 
much duplication of effort and far too little 
overall planning at local, State, and national 
levels. Our resources of men and money 
could be employed far more profitably if 
more wisely administered and more closely 
coordinated, 

One must also add to the list of our gen- 
eral problems the indifference of the indi- 
vidual, particularly as expressed in his fail- 
ure to have regular physical checkups. 

These are, as I say, some general problems, 
but in looking to the future it seems to me 
that there are three overriding problems: 
The education and training of the manpower 
needed; the provision of adequate health fa- 
cilities and services; and certain problems 
relating to medical research. Let me com- 
ment briefly on each. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Several competent studies in recent years 
have indicated that about 20 new medical 
schools must be provided by 1970 if the 
present ratio of doctors to population is to 
be maintained, and if our health services 
and research facilities are to be adequately 
staffed. Existing schools would also have 
to increase their enrollments. 

The need for additional schools is under- 
scored by the fact that the number of physi- 
cians relative to population increased be- 
tween 1930 and 1950, but has remained about 
constant since then. One may find it a 
remarkable and disturbing fact that 20 per- 
cent of the physicians entering practice in 
the United States during 1961 were educated 
abroad. Considering our position in the 
world, it seems strange indeed that we 
should have to depend upon foreign medical 
schools for so many of our physicians. 
Ought we not to be training all of the doc- 
tors we need and many more in addition 
to serve the needs of less well-developed 
countries? 

Yet, of the 20 new medical schools we 
need, I understand that only 9 have been 
projected and no buildings are actually 
under construction, largely because of lack 
of funds. 

The Eisenhower administration recognized 
this acute need in 1956 when the President 
recommended to Congress that $50 million 
@ year be appropriated for a period of 5 
years to be given in the form of grants on 
a matching basis to medical schools for re- 
search and training facilities. Altogether, 
this would have provided a half-billion dol- 
lars—a figure that would largely have met 
the need at that time for expansion of the 
medical schools. 

In the Public Health Services Act of 1956, 
Congress voted matching grants of $30 mil- 
lion a year for research facilities, but nothing 
for teaching facilities. These grants were 
extended over a 7-year period, making a 
total of $210 million in Federal funds ayail- 
able for this purpose. 

These research grants have been of great 
help but funds are still needed for class- 
rooms and laboratories for teaching. The 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administration 
have both made recommendations for Fed- 
eral matching grants for this purpose, but 
action has unfortunately been delayed. The 
delay results from extraneous issues rather 
than from any objection to aid to medical 
schools as such. In the past Congress, a 
bill was reported out by the House com- 
mittee, but it did not come to the floor for 
a vote, It is hoped that action on a similar 
bill will be taken in the present Congress. 

In seeking matching funds to qualify for 
these Federal grants, the schools must appeal 
to individuals, corporations, foundations, 
and State governments. Since 1956, they 
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have been most successful in obtaining these 
matching funds for research facilities. 

A problem related to the inadequate teach- 
ing facilities is the shortage of qualified ap- 
plicants for medical training. Although the 
number of college graduates has been going 
up steadily, the number applying for medical 
schooling has been going down. Though the 
ratio is much higher in topflight schools, 
the average for all schools is less than two 
applicants for each one accepted. So limited 
a selection cannot guarantee a most highly 
qualified student body. 

Medicine is losing its popularity as a career 
because of the long training required, the 
high cost, and competition from other re- 
warding careers, especially in science. Then, 
too, there are relatively few fellowships and 
training grants available to medical students, 
and they do not have the same opportunities 
for part-time jobs as do other graduate stu- 
dents. Little is done to interest high school 
and college students in the attractiveness of 
a medical career. 

Constructive measures can be taken, how- 
ever, to overcome these obstacles. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships from Federal, State, 
and local agencies should be expanded, and 
these should be made available particularly 
to members of lower income families. There 
should be an expansion of loan funds such as 
those provided under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

We may note with interest that as part of 
last year’s bill, the administration proposed 
a fellowship program for needy medical 
school students, but opponents eliminated 
this provision from the bill. 

Medical schools, of course, occupy a key 
position in the health field. Not only do 
they train the physicians, research workers, 
health officers, and teachers, but the univer- 
sity medical center is also recognized 
more and more as the real center for all the 
community's health needs. 

In view of the increase in the older popula- 
tion, schools in their curriculums should give 
more attention to training for treatment of 
the chronic diseases and especially in re- 
habilitation techniques. Great progress is 
being made in vocational rehabilitation and 
rehabilitation of the aged to self-care, but 
there is a serious shortage of trained person- 
nel. 

We also have a shortage of nurses and this 
problem will grow with the growth of our 
population. The expansion of both 2- and 
4-year undergraduate programs is urgently 
needed—and we must find ways to encourage 
more young women to enter the nursing 
profession. 

In many cities, the 2-year community col- 
leges are now conducting nurses’ training 
programs in cooperation with the commu- 
nity hospitals. In my home city of Roch- 
ester, our recently organized community 
college is providing student nurses with first- 
year training in academic subjects, whereas 
the nurses had previously been trained en- 
tirely by the hospitals. This results both in 
a saving to the hospitals and in a better 
education as well. The school plans to begin 
a 2-year program for an associate degree this 
year. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Under the stimulus of growing financial 
support, medical research has been expand- 
ing both in governmental and private fields. 
I recall that when I went to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in August 
1955, the appropriation for medical research 
and research training was approximatley 
$100 million for that year. The appropria- 
tion for 1962—only 6 years later—approached 
$800 million, including funds for construc- 
tion of health research facilities. 

Much of the increase in Government- 
supported research has been carried on by 
the university medical schools with grants 
from the National Institutes of Health. 
Support for medical research comes from 
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other sources, too. In 1961, of the billion 
dollars spent for medical and health-related 
research, 57 percent was provided by the 
Federal Government, 29 percent by private 
industry, and 14 percent by all other 
sources—State and local governments, foun- 
dations, general hospitals, voluntary health 
agencies, and other nonprofit institutions 
from their own resources. We must con- 
tinue to expand this non-Federal support 
and avoid relying altogether on the Federal 
Government for research funds. 

Here, again, the lack of trained personnel is 
aserious handicap. Fortunately, after World 
War II, the Federal Government inaugurated 
the policy of granting fellowships to graduate 
students in science and medicine. A steady 
increase in the number of trained workers 
has resulted. But if medical research is to 
continue expanding, the medical schools will 
be pressed to carry on the necessary research 
work and to train the needed research work- 
ers. The Federal Government’s own research 
Pp are seriously restricted because of 
the comparatively low salaries paid to scien- 
tists and others in responsible positions. For 
instance, the salaries of certain key scientists 
in the National Institutes of Health are sub- 
stantially below those in medical schools and 
those for comparable positions in industry. 
The last two administrations, in order to at- 
tract and hold top scientists and other key 
people in Government, have recommended 
raising their salaries and we may hope that 
this will be accomplished. I think higher 
pay in the top positions would improve ad- 
ministration in all branches of the Federal 
Government, 

With the rapid increase in available funds, 
so many projects are now being submitted 
for the consideration of the National In- 
stitutes of Health that the present system of 
review by various study units and advisory 
councils probably needs improvement. Some 
feel that greater use should be made of block 
grants, giving greater autonomy to the dean 
of the medical school or the department head 
for initiating and following up the individ- 
ual projects. In the current year, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health is awarding $20 
million in general research support grants. 
These grants and other broader forms of sup- 
port place more responsibility on the medi- 
cal schools. 

At the present time, while medical research 
seems to be adequately financed, we should 
remember that the costs are only about 6 
percent of the total cost of development and 
research of all kinds, Investment in health 
should always command a high priority on 
our resources, The immediate problem is 
one of improving the research organization 
and facilities and increasing the supply of 
skilled research personnel, 

HEALTH FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

A third major problem is the utilization 
and cost of health facilities and services. 
Perhaps this problem is the most readily 
solved, given earnest community action. 

As millions of our citizens know, medical 
care is very expensive. Related to the cost- 
of-living index, the rise in the cost of medi- 
cal care is startling. For example, the over- 
all increase in consumer prices from the 
1947-49 base to October 1962, was 30 percent. 
During this same period, the cost of medical 
care rose 66 percent, or more than twice as 
much as consumer prices. Hospital daily 
services charges increased 160 percent—a 
significant factor in the overall increase in 
medical prices. 

I think the sharp increase in hospital 
rates, when properly evaluated, can point 
to both the cause and the cure of many of 
our problems. Higher hospital rates can be 
explained in part by the rise of hospital 
wages to more realistic levels, by increased 
cost of food and other items, and by the 
increased cost of modern diagnostic and 
treatment services. 
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More laboratory procedures are used per 
patient and treatment costs have advanced 
as new technics have been developed. Rela- 
tively more people are using hospitals, par- 
ticularly for the delivery of babies and in 
cases of terminal illness. The shortening of 
hospital stays results in proportionately more 
acutely ill patients in a hospital at a given 
time so that staffing requirements per bed 
or per patient-day have increased markedly. 

But another factor of equal importance, 
and hard to justify, lies in the field of ad- 
ministration. I have particularly in mind 
the overutilization of beds in the acute hos- 
pitals and the lack of coordination between 
the hospitals and other community health 
agencies, both public and private. These 
matters are complicated in many cases by 
the concern of board members and adminis- 
trators for the interests of the individual 
institution rather than for the needs of the 
community as a whole. This narrow con- 
cern shows up, for example, in their desire 
to have operating income increased by high 
occupancy. They also see advantages in 
having more beds. 

But it should be recognized that for every 
bed added beyond the requirements of the 
community and for every bed occupied by a 
patient who could be served in a lower-cost 
facility, or cared for at home, overall medical 
costs go up for everyone and so do health in- 
surance premiums, This form of overutili- 
zation or inappropriate utilization is a hard 
problem to solve, not alone because hospital 
administrators favor high occupancy, but be- 
cause the doctor and the family often wish to 
have the patient in the hospital even when 
this is not medically necessary. 

There is a great need for research in the 
field of hospital administration as the possi- 
bilities for improvement are considerable. 
Unfortunately, the funds from public and 
private sources have been inadequate for this 
purpose. 

In our community planning, the general 
hospital should continue to play a key role 
in providing adequate medical care for the 
community, in serving as a training center 
for young doctors, and in conducting re- 
search. Yet there is need for several other 
types of health facilities, both to relieve the 
demand for the expensive beds and services 
of the general hospital and to give lower-cost 
service more appropriate to the needs of the 
individual patient. These include extended- 
care units for those recovering from serious 
illnesses, nursing homes for the chronically 
ill, organized home care, mental hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers, and homes for the 
aged. In only a few areas of the country are 
there satisfactory facilities and services of 
these types. 

The ideal plan—and more and more metro- 
politan general hospitals are following this 
course—is to develop units within the gen- 
eral hospital for extended care, for the chron- 
ically ill and for mental patients, and to pro- 
vide rehabilitation units and organized 
home-care programs in cooperation with the 
medical profession and visiting nurse as- 
sociations, and to develop close affiliation 
with a home for the aged. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


A personal experience of mine illustrates 
the nature and extent of this problem. 
When I was asked some time ago to be chair- 
man of the allocations committee of the 1962 
campaign for funds for the six hospitals 
in Rochester, the initial requests from the 
hospitals were much higher than the amount 
which we thought could be raised in the 
community. I was told that there was an 
acute situation as far as beds in the general 
hospitals were concerned and that there 
should be considerable expansion in beds 
to meet the growing population in the next 
few years. I expressed doubt about this, 
based upon my experience in Washington, 
and I raised a question as to the real need 
for this expansion. 
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I also told the leaders of the fund that 
I did not want to take the responsibility of 
making the allocations when the only other 
members of the allocations committee were 
the administrators and presidents of the 
hospitals. I therefore suggested that we set 
up in the city an agency with wider repre- 
sentation to plan and coordinate the work, 
not only of the six hospitals, but of the 
other health facilities, both voluntary and 
governmental. 

I found general agreement to this sugges- 
tion and we organized the Patient Care 
Planning Council, consisting of the key peo- 
ple concerned with the health needs and 
services of the community, the people who 
are responsible not only for planning but 
for putting the plans into effect. 

Our first undertaking was a survey of the 
patients in the private hospitals to deter- 
mine the type of facilities these patients 
needed at the particular time the survey 
was made. The survey covered 70 percent 
of the 2,000 beds in these hospitals. It was 
conducted by 14 teams of 2 doctors each—a 
surgeon and an internist, half of the doctors 
being from the community and half from 
the outside. The Medical Society and the 
hospitals gave complete cooperation and we 
had the assistance of experts from the U.S. 
Public Health Service, who were very much 
interested in the survey, and from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Medical School. 

The survey indicated that in the surgical 
cases, approximately 11 percent of the beds 
were occupied unnecessarily on the basis 
of medical standards, In the medical cases, 
23 percent of the beds were considered un- 
necessarily occupied for medical reasons. 
The teams of doctors also indicated that 
if we had other facilities available—that is, 
if we had the right kind of extended-care 
units and better nursing-home facilities— 
in the case of the surgical patients an ad- 
ditional 2 percent could have been released 
from the acute hospital beds and, in the 
case of the medical patients, an additional 
8 percent could have been released. In other 
words, if we had had the right type of 
facilities and services, we could have re- 
leased over 30 percent of the medical patients 
who were at that time occupying the acute 
beds. Some of these patients should have 
been in extended-care units, some in nursing 
homes, some could have been taken care of 
through outpatient services, some through 

home care, and some could have 
been cared for at home without any special 
services. 

As the result of this study, we reduced 
considerably the estimated requests for 
acute general beds. Of the additional beds 
we plan to provide, about half will be in 
what we call extended-care units, designed 
to take care of those patients who are not 
fully recovered but who are not sick enough 
to require all the services given to those 
in acute beds. We contemplate that these 
beds can be provided at about half the con- 
struction cost of general hospital beds and 
that the services can be provided for about 
half the operating cost. These beds are not 
intended for chronic cases and if at the end 
of about 60 days the patient does not show 
recovery, he would be transferred to a long- 
term care facility. While the cost of this 
service will be less, we feel that the quality 
of service for this type patient will be im- 
proved since it will concentrate primarily 
on rehabilitation. 

Thus, rather than spend larger sums for 
more beds in the acute units of general 
hospitals, which we now doubt that the 
community really needs, we will have re- 
leased funds for replacing old and obsolete 
buildings and equipment with modern, 
more efficient, and better facilities. 

As the result of the bed survey, each hos- 
pital has set up a utilization committee. 
These committees were not very effective at 
first and the medical society has now asked 
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each hospital to conduct periodic surveys, 
similar to the original survey, to make sure 
that the utilization committees are func- 
tioning properly. In my opinion, in very 
few hospitals do the utilization committees 
do a good job. 

About 2 years ago, an organized home-care 
service was established in Rochester in coop- 
eration with the hospitals, the medical soci- 
ety, and the Visiting Nurses Association to 
take care of people at home who are not sick 
enough to require the services of a general 
hospital but who require some medical and 
nursing service. Several hundred patients 
have been served, with an average cost per 
day of only $7.63—one-fifth the daily hospital 
rate. The current caseload is about 100. 
Without this service, many of these patients 
would be occupying beds in the general 
hospitals. 

Two of the hospitals had intended to buy 
new laundry equipment but we induced them 
to await the results of a study which the 
Regional Hospital Council had underway 
for a centralized laundry. This study has 
been completed and the hospitals have now 
agreed to set up a central laundry, with 
substantial savings anticipated. The hospi- 
tals have also engaged an outstanding man- 
agement firm to study the coordination of 
laboratory services. They have reported that 
such a plan is feasible, with substantial sav- 
ings in cost and improvement of service. The 
firm is now engaged in developing specific 
recommendations. 

Our planning council is engaged in another 
study of the proper facility for an outlying 
community and how it should be related to a 
city hospital. We have had another com- 
mittee studying the improvement of mental 
health services, We are now agreed that the 
next step should be the addition of a psychi- 
atric unit in a second hospital (the univer- 
sity hospital already has one) for both in- 
patients and outpatients. 

Our planning council was asked by the 
board of supervisors of the county and by 
the city officials to study the problems of the 
Municipal Hospital, the County Infirmary 
and Home for the Aged, and the county tu- 
berculosis hospital to determine the proper 
functions which these governmental hospi- 
tals should perform in the community and 
how they can be better coordinated with the 
voluntary hospitals. With the aid of a panel 
of outstanding health authorities we brought 
from the outside, we developed a program 
under which the Municipal Hospital will be 
turned over to the University of Rochester 
Medical Center and the county will increase 
its payments for welfare patients to elimi- 
nate the deficit, which has been substantial. 
All three groups have agreed to our recom- 
mendations. Agreement has also been 
reached on our recommendations for the 
county home and infirmary, which were 
based largely on a survey made 5 years ago 
but upon which little action had been taken. 
We are still studying the problem of closer 
coordination of the infirmary and the tuber- 
culosis hospital. 

Our campaign last fall for funds for the 
hospitals was very successful. The contri- 
butions exceeded our announced goal by 
$1,500,000, which will be used to reduce the 
borrowings required. One important factor 
in our succcess was the realization by the 
large contributors and the general public of 
the thorough, objective study and careful 
planning which had preceded the determina- 
tion of our needs and allocations. 

We look upon the planning council as a 
permanent agency and have been pleased 
with the fine cooperation we have received 
from all agencies in the community—both 
governmental and voluntary. That we have 
been able to get action on our recommenda- 
tions results to a large extent from the fact 
that the membership of the council consists 
of those who make the decisions for the in- 
dividual institutions and the community. 
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Thus the council is an action as well as plan- 
ning council. 

Because of the progress we have made in 
community planning in Rochester and the 
need for extending the planning to the sur- 
rounding areas, the Rochester Regional Hos- 
pital Council has recently been given a sub- 
stantial grant by the U.S. Public Health 
Service to enable us to engage a director and 
staff to establish area planning for the 11 
counties included in the Rochester Regional 
Hospital Council. The main functions of 
both the community planning council and 
the area planning council will be investi- 
gation of the present facilities and services 
and a comparison of these facilities and 
services with the needs. Based on this, we 
hope for agreement on a plan to meet the 
current situation, an outline of a master 
plan for future growth, and finally the im- 
plementation of such a plan. 

As the result of our progress so far in 
Rochester, we are convinced that there is a 
great opportunity for reducing the cost and 
improving the quality of medical and health 
services through community planning. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON COMMUNITY HEALTH 

SERVICES 


Congress recently appropriated a sum un- 
der the Community Health Services and Fa- 
cilities Act of 1961 to encourage such plan- 
ning. The largest single grant under this act 
was awarded the American Public Health As- 
sociation for the establishment of a National 
Commission on Community Health Services. 
The commission also received two other 
grants, from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
and the McGregor Fund. 

The National Commission on Community 
Health Services is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and the 
National Health Council. The American 
Public Health Association is an individual 
membership organization channeling the in- 
terests and desires of professionals in the 
fields of public health toward considered pro- 
fessional goals. The National Health Council 
is a federation of national agencies broadly 
concerned with health and welfare and with 
related agency activities, one of which is 
community organization and planning for 
health. 

The first meeting of the commission was 
held in New York City, September 10, 1962. 
Twenty-three commissioners have been ap- 
pointed, representing a broad cross section 
of the country and of various groups con- 
cerned with health services. In addition 
to these, Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison and Mr. 
Peter Meek, representing the American 
Public Health Association and the National 
Health Council, respectively, are ex officio 
members. I was asked to serve as chairman 
of the commission. 

Dean W. Roberts, M.D., M.P.H., has been 
selected as executive director of the com- 
mission. Dr. Roberts has had wide experi- 
ence in the field of health administration, 
research, and planning. He directed the 
4-year study on chronic illness in the years 
1952-56, and comes to the commission di- 
rectly from the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

Dr. Roberts and his staff have established 
headquarters at 7815 Old Georgetown Road, 
Bethesda, Md., and are well into the pre- 
liminary phase of developing the commis- 
sion’s studies. 

The commission’s work will embrace a 
series of studies and reports on community 
health services. The period for accomplish- 
ing its objectives is 4 years. Within that 
time, it will study health service needs, re- 
sources, practices, and trends in the Nation 
as a whole and in selected communities. 
The commission will be especially aware, in 
its studies and reports, of the many changes 
in community organization and 
which have taken place in recent years, and 
it will direct attention to improvement in 
planning and delivery of health services. 
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The commission’s work will be done in 
three separate projects. One of these, the 
community studies project, will develop 
studies in 20 widely separated communities 
throughout the country. The studies will 
be conducted by the communities them- 
selves, within a general format which the 
community and the commission will have 
agreed upon in advance. The purpose of 
the studies will be to assess the health needs 
of these communities and to make recom- 
mendations for improved health services. 
Moreover, they will be encouraged to test 
their recommendations in action as soon 
as possible. The community studies will be 
assisted by the staff of the national com- 
mission, who will furnish study guides, 
consultation, and such assistance in the 
production of reports as may be indicated. 

Another project to be conducted simul- 
taneously with the community studies proj- 
ect will develop information nationally in 
certain specific subject areas, such as en- 
vironmental health, mental health, the 
coordination of health services, and the in- 
terrelation of the various health agencies. 
The study implement will be a series of task 
forces. The purpose of these task force 
studies will be to place the community 
studies in perspective and to develop pro- 
visional reports and working papers for the 
third project, which is a National Conference 
on Community Health Services. 

The conference would be held in the third 
year of the project operation. It will be 
attended by experts in various fields of pub- 
lic health from across the Nation, who have 
not participated in the studies, and who are 
not committed to any points of view which 
the studies may present. The p e of 
the conference will be to provide critical 
analysis for the reports and to achieve con- 
sensus on the recommendations. In a sense, 
the national task force reports will serve as 
a backgroup against which to view the com- 
munity studies; they, in turn, will give focus 
and local validation to the national study. 
In the meantime, many of the findings of 
the community studies will have been made 
public and will have been tested in action 
by the time of the national conference. 


CONCLUSION 


I have quite intentionally emphasized the 
need for a more prudent use of our resources. 
The funds available from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and other sources for advancing the 
public health are limited. Other unprece- 
dented demands are now placing a heavy 
burden on our resources. Expenditures for 
defense and atomic energy, foreign aid, and 
related security matters will be about $55 
billion during the current fiscal year. There 
can be little hope of any significant reduc- 
tion in these areas for some time. We are 
planning to spend between $4 and $5 billion 
a year on the space effort. While many 
people may feel that at least part of this 
huge sum could be more properly spent in 
other fields, such as health and education, 
it is evidently the considered judgment of 
our representatives in Congress that these 
space expenditures rate a higher priority. 

We may also expect to see greater expend- 
itures in the field of higher education. Two 
factors seem to make this inevitable. The 
high birth rate of the mid-1940’s will result 
in a sharp increase in the college-age popula- 
tion beginning next year or so. Furthermore, 
a higher percentage of high school graduates 
are going on to college and graduate schools. 

If the country is going to meet the essen- 
tial needs in these and other areas, we shall 
have to avoid inefficiency and deny ourselves 
the luxury of unwise and unnecessary ex- 
penditures in all areas. For instance, we 
must see that people do not occupy expen- 
sive hospital beds in acute general hospitals 
merely because they have hospital insurance. 
We must see that less expensive care is avail- 
able through extended care units, nursing 
homes, organized home care, and outpatient 
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services when these are sufficient and, in- 
deed, better suited for the patient. 

No longer can we afford the haphazard 
construction of hospital and other health 
facilities resulting from inadequate com- 
munity planning and organization. Nor can 
we afford the luxury of administrators put- 
ting the interests of their own hospitals 
above the interests of the community as a 
whole. The wise use of our resources must 
be a concern of government at all levels and 
of the private volunteer agencies and the in- 
dividual citizen as well, 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to speak in regard to a situ- 
ation which is developing in the Repub- 
lican Party, my party, which I think is 
of the utmost consequence for our Na- 
tion. In this connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
deeply disturbed, and I think the coun- 
try has every right to be very deeply 
disturbed, about a debate which seems 
to be pending at this time as to what the 
intentions of the Republican Party are 
in regard to civil rights legislation, and 
especially, about the bandying about of 
the term “lily white” with respect to the 
destiny and the policy of my party. 

I was deeply concerned to read in the 
New York Times of today a statement by 
Roy Wilkins, executive director of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, in which he said: 

It is the Republicans, not the Dixiecrats, 
who are the conversation pieces around the 
Nation, 


I believe this is a mortal threat to my 
party. It would be a very serious threat 
to the country if the Republican Party 
went lily white. I refuse to believe at 
all that it will. I shall fight it with every 
element of my being as a grave disserv- 
ice to the party of Lincoln and a grave 
disservice to our Nation, especially at this 
time, when it is very clear that the votes 
of Republicans will make or break civil 
rights legislation. At long last the moral 
note with respect to civil rights has been 
sounded by the President. But the vote 
will be a moral vote, and the President 
does not have the necessary votes in his 
own party to support his program. We 
all know it. We all know that civil rights 
legislation has not a prayer and cloture— 
which we will have to have at some stage 
of these proceedings—has not a prayer, 
unless we have Republican votes. 

In the course of the discussion, which 
looks almost like a onesided political 
counteroffensive—though I do not be- 
lieve it is so—the President and the 
Democratic leaders in respect of civil 
rights are as sincere as we are on this 
side. What is being overlooked is that 
Republicans have given support. For 
example, I have previously referred to 
the 18 out of 33 Republican votes for 
cloture last February on the effort to 
amend rule XXII. I have referred to 
the overwhelming Republican vote for 
the so-called part III in the 1957 civil 
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rights bill, which we lost, but we cer- 
tainly did not lose it because of the 
failure of Republican support. 

I am not making any apologies for the 
party. I am pointing out only that the 
general impression which is now being 
created, that the party is fighting some 
sort of struggle about whether or not to 
be lily white, is solely attributable to the 
fact that more than a majority for civil 
rights is expected of the Republican 
Party. I am sure we will furnish a ma- 
jority, but what is asked for is more 
than that. I think there is the greatest 
likelihood that we will meet that test, 
too. But I think it will call for Repub- 
licans throughout the country—and that 
is my reason for speaking out—to speak 
out upon this subject and to make clear 
that the Republican rank and file knows 
that we are the party of Lincoln and 
that we fully intend to support effective 
civil rights legislation, to demand of 
their legislators that they do the same, 
and ask the public not to be confused 
by the debate which now seems to be 
taking place in the newspapers, or by 
the doubts which some people entertain. 

Mr. President, second and very im- 
portantly, the point about the bipartisan 
character of the effort, if it is to succeed 
at all, must be fully recognized and un- 
derstood. It cannot be glossed over or 
fuzzed over. There is no hope for it un- 
less the Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans support it, and unless it will be the 
considered, express, and articulate inten- 
tion of the Democrats and their leaders 
to cooperate fully to respect and give 
dignity to Republicans who themselves 
are cooperating in relation to civil 
rights, so that the issue will not be 
merely a question of the President’s pro- 
gram, but a matter of supporting the 
country’s program and the basic needs 
of our Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
2 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I pointed out—and I am 
not given to glossing over things—that 
even as to the attitude of the minority 
leader, it is a fact that although he op- 
poses the public accommodations sec- 
tion—which I think is very important 
and I shall fight very hard for it—as the 
minority leader on the Republican side, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has supported a number of the issues, 
one being the very important part III 
of the 1957 bill to desegregate the public 
school system, an issue which has not 
had affirmative support on the floor of 
the Senate, and to which his weight 
gives great affirmative support. I am 
still hopeful that we might even persuade 
him to be for some version of a public 
accommodations section. All I am 
pointing out is that we on the Republi- 
can side, first, do not deserve these spec- 
ulative fears, but they exist. Therefore 
they must be recognized by two groups 
in our country: First, Republicans them- 
selves, who must be more articulate on 
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the subject, and, second, Democrats, who 
must recognize that the effort is a bi- 
partisan program. It is not merely a 
question of supporting the President. It 
is a program in support of basic consti- 
tutional law, public order, and public 
morality. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from New York for his remarks 
today. As one of the Senators on the 
Democratic side of the aisle, serving to- 
day as the acting majority leader, I wish 
to make crystal clear that there is abso- 
lutely no room for partisan bickering 
and partisan advantage on the question 
of civil rights legislation, if we wish to 
pass the measure. It is the desire of 
the Senator from Minnesota, as it is the 
desire of my colleague and friend from 
New York (Mr. Javits], my able com- 
patriot, the good Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KUCHEL], and others, to pass 
an effective and meaningful civil rights 
program that would embody the sugges- 
tions and proposals that were sent to 
Congress by the President in his mes- 
sage and in the bills that have been in- 
troduced. Some of those bills may be 
modified, because they will go through 
the legislative process. But the prin- 
ciples and substance of those bills repre- 
sent what we feel is an essential pro- 
gram. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may use 
the 3 minutes allocated to me in the 
morning hour. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To make false 
accusations against political leaders or 
political parties is a disservice to the 
cause of civil rights legislation and to 
the program that our country needs. 

I know that if we are to be able to close 
off the debate in case there is filibuster, 
we shall need 22 or 23—perhaps more— 
votes from our Republican friends. If 
we are to pass civil rights legislation we 
shall have to have help from our Re- 
publican friends. 

So I should like to make it crystal clear 
that if the President’s program is to be 
more than a message, if it is to be a pro- 
gram of action, we must have bipartisan 
cooperation. When I joined as a con- 
sponsor with my colleagues on this side 
and on the Republican side, I took that 
pledge, and I will fulfill that pledge, com- 
mitment, and promise. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York for speaking today 
as he did. He had every right to do so. 
I assure him and his colleagues that the 
Senator from Minnesota will do every- 
thing that he can to preserve the unity, 
cooperation, and spirit of understanding 
that now exists on this very vital im- 
portant subject of national policy. The 
problem is like fighting a war against 
discrimination and bigotry. This is a 
great national effort. We ought to have 
the same kind of unity and sense of pur- 
pose to overcome the bitter problems of 
discrimination, prejudice, and bigotry as 
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we have in our struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny. Unless we can have 
that kind of unity, we shall be defeated. 

So I say again to Senators on the Re- 
publican side that we need to march to- 
gether. We need to learn how to work 
together. We need to learn how to work 
together on this issue if we desire victory; 
and the Nation needs a victory on this 
question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to make myself 
understood. First, I am not accusing the 
press of fomenting something that is not 
so. Reporters at the Republican Na- 
tional Committee meeting got certain 
impressions. Reporters at the Young 
Republicans meeting in San Francisco 
got certain impressions. One of our 
leading candidates for the presidency is 
stating certain views about civil rights. 
I do not maintain that there is no foun- 
dation for what those reporters have 
said. What I am appealing for is that 
the Republicans express themselves, and 
that Democrats who believe in bipar- 
tisanship will state that the effort will 
not be a political approach. I point out 
that we can escalate the civil rights bill 
to include the FEPC program which the 
President sent us. He said also that he 
would favor discretionary authority to 
cut off aid to States if Federal money 
is used to build segregated projects. We 
might decide to make that requirement 
mandatory, though it may not be part 
of his program. The point is that we 
need a meaningful program. For that 
we must unite. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia seek recognition? 

Mr.KUCHEL. Ido. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with 
fellow Republicans and my friends across 
the aisle on the Democratic side I placed 

my name on proposed legislation in the 
field of civil rights, which came here a 
few days ago from the White House. 
Beyond that, with a group of my col- 
leagues on the Republican side, I intro- 
duced substantially the same group of 
proposals many months ago. We did 
the same thing in the last Congress. We 
have done so, generally, for many, many 
years. In doing so we acted as Ameri- 
cans. I should like to speak for a mo- 
ment simply as a Republican, proud of 
the heritage of his own political party. 

The only place I know of to find out 
what the Republican Party of the United 
States of America stands for in 1963 is 
to read and study the compact it made 
at the city of Chicago with the Ameri- 
can people in the last presidential cam- 
paign. The 1960 Republican national 
platform is a progressive document. It 
solemnly promised that the Republican 
Party would work to eliminate the evil, 
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miserable, contemptible filibuster from 
the rules of the U.S. Senate. I have 
tried to carry out that compact on more 
than one occasion, The Republican 
platform in 1960 promised to move for- 
ward in the field of civil rights—it dealt 
specifically with the cause of equal 
treatment under law for all Americans. 

There is not an individual on the 
Democratic side of the aisle who for one 
moment would deny any of us over here 
the great pride we take in the memory 
of the first President of our party, 
Abraham Lincoln. I have followed the 
Lincoln philosophy. So did our great 
leader Dwight Eisenhower, under whose 
leadership we made progress, legisla- 
tively, in 1957. 

There is no way that any one Member 
of the U.S. Senate or any one citizen can 
direct or order another citizen to make 
up his mind in any fashion. One can 
reason, One can attempt to persuade. 
In the last analysis, I suppose we should 
all be thankful that every American 
citizen can make up his mind on any 
public question simply as he sees the 
light. 

So far as I am concerned, what the 
Republican Party pledged to the Ameri- 
can people in 1960 I intend—as best I 
can—to see carried out in the U.S. Sen- 
ate; and I am glad, in a bipartisan fash- 
ion, to move forward hopefully toward 
success legislatively so that we will not 
view as a sham the American theory of 
equal treatment under law for all Ameri- 
cans. 


THE NEW “MARINE HIGHWAY” TO 
ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
new approach to Alaska is now avail- 
able. It has unique aspects. In Alaska 
it is known as a “marine highway.” It 
consists of an impressive ferry system 
composed of three mammoth vessels op- 
erated by the State of Alaska which ply 
daily between Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, and all principal southeastern 
Alaska points, and thence to the interior 
of Alaska over highways. 

The marine highway became a neces- 
sity when, 9 years ago, the only U.S. 
carrier abolished its passenger service 
between the lower 48 States and Alaska. 
This left as the only means of passen- 
ger transportation between the older 
States and Alaska the commercial air 
services and by automobile over the long, 
unpaved Alaska highway through Can- 
ada. 

As long as Alaska was a territory, 
remedying this situation was impossible. 
The restrictive Organic Act fastened on 
the territory in 1912, by which Alaska 
was shackled up to the time statehood 
was achieved, forbade the territory to 
incur any debt. 

But statehood once achieved, Governor 
Egan proposed a $23 million bond issue 
to establish two ferry systems in Alaska. 
the legislature approved; the people of 
Alaska ratified the proposal; and the 
construction of three ferries—in U.S. 
shipyards, of course—ordered. The first 
of these, the S.S. Malaspina, has been 
operating since late last winter. The 
prospective visitor drives through the 
beautiful Canadian Rockies to Prince 
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Rupert or he can connect with the Alas- 
ka ferries through a Canadian ferry 
service from Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. 

These ferries, luxuriously appointed, 
make possible the viewing of one of the 
most beautiful, and yet not too well- 
known trips up the “Inside Passage“ —a 
scenic waterway protected from the 
ocean swells by an archipelago of for- 
ested islands. 

The new highway is described in the 
current issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. It is illustrated profusely and I 
regret that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
does not allow the use of photographs. 
But I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article: “Now a New ‘High- 
way’ To Alaska By Sea“ be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Now a New “HIGHWAY” To ALASKA By SEA 


You can now take a short cut to Alaska, 
where the 1963 tourist season is just begin- 
ning. 

Motorists heading for the 49th State can 
save 600 miles of driving and a day’s time 
by using the new route. 

This short cut is not a road but a recently 
established ferry line, in which the State 
of Alaska has invested $15 million. 

If everything works out as planned, the 
State will get its money back—and more. 

For Alaskans, the ferry opens up a regular 
line of communication with the southeast- 
ern tip of their State, relatively isolated up 
to now. It also promises cheaper transporta- 
tion of people and goods in an area where 
the cost of living has been high. 

For visitors, the State-owned ferry line 
provides not only an alternate route to reach 
the interior of Alaska, but also some of the 
most magnificent scenery in the world. It 
is expected to give a big lift to the tourist 
business. 

Two automobile routes now lead to Alaska. 

One is the famous Alaska Highway, stretch- 
ing for 1,523 miles across the northwestern 
corner of Canada and continuing to Fair- 
banks and Anchorage. 

The other is the new, 450-mile marine 
highway through the fiords of the Alaskan 
Panhandle. 

Many visitors to Alaska this year, it is re- 
ported, plan to go by one route, return by 
the other. 

STOP, SEE, CONTINUE 


The southern terminus of the ferry line 
is at Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, 
about 600 miles north of Seattle. 

There you board a modern, 352-foot ferry- 
boat at 9 a.m. and head north at 16 to 20 
miles an hour. The narrow channel winds 
between snow-capped mountains that rise 
sheerly out of the water. 

En route, there are brief stops at Ketchi- 
Kan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau—the 
State Capital—and Haines. 

Travelers can break their journey at any 
of these places if they like, do some sight- 
seeing, and catch a later ferry. 

If you stay aboard, you arrive at Skagway 
at 3 p.m. on the second day of the trip. 
Skagway is at the end of the line. During 
the gold rush of 98, Skagway was the jump- 
ing-off point for miners headed for the Klon- 
dike. 

At Skagway, you can put yourself and your 
car on a narrow-gage railway for a trip of 
about 100 miles to Whitehorse, in Canada’s 
Yukon Territory. Or you can leave the ferry 
at Haines and drive north. 

Either way, you join up with the Alaska 
Highway that takes you to Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 
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During the summer months, three ferry- 
boats will provide frequent service in both 
directions, Each boat can carry 500 passen- 
gers and 108 automobiles. Their normal run- 
ning time for the trip will be 30 hours. 

Accommodations include lounges with re- 
clining seats and wide windows, dining facil- 
ities, a bar and a limited number of state- 
rooms. 

The passenger fare from Prince Rupert to 
Skagway is $30. Add $8.50 per person for 
a stateroom. 

The charge for autos, trucks and trailers 
varies with their length. It works out to 
about $98 for a compact car, $122 for a 
standard-size car, $304 for a car and 35- 
foot trailer. 

The $15 million ferry system was planned 
as a money-saving substitute for a modern 
highway in southeastern Alaska. To build 
an equivalent road through this rugged, 
mountainous country, it is estimated, would 
take $700 million. 

The first ferryboat went into service last 
February, and the idea of a “marine high- 
way” caught on fast. 

So far, the ferries have been carrying an 
average of 175 passengers and 25 vehicles per 
trip. 


AID TO INDIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
written by Mr. Louis R. Rukeyser, out of 
New Delhi, India, carried in the Balti- 
more Sun. In this article it is stated 
by Mr. Rukeyser that a leading Indian 
official declared that the massive aid the 
United States has given to India will 
“all be spoiled” unless an early decision 
is made to support a publicly owned 
steel plant at Bokaro. 

We have given, by way of aid to India, 
$4 billion since 1951. 

India now wants $900 million with 
which to build a governmentally owned 
steel plant, to compete with private in- 
dustry. 

Some question has been raised about 
justification for taking money earned in 
free enterprise of the United States and 
sending it to India for the purpose of 
establishing a governmentally operated 
and owned steel plant to compete with 
private industry. 

The Clay Committee, appointed by the 
President and consisting of 10 members, 
including Mr. Clay, recommended vig- 
orously against the United States giving 
financial aid for the purpose of socializ- 
ing industry in foreign countries. That 
recommendation of the Clay Committee 
has direct application to what is hap- 
pening in India. 

I am astounded to learn that this high 
official, Chidambara Subramaniam, Min- 
ister for Steel and Heavy Industries, has 
had the audacity to say that all the good 
we have achieved through the gifts and 
loans of American dollars—amounting 
to $4 billion—shall be washed down the 
drain unless we hurry up and promise to 
give them this additional $900 million. 
It does not seem reasonable to me. It 
does not sound fair to the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

This gentleman went on to say that 
an early decision is absolutely essential. 
He was asked whether they would prob- 
ably go to Red China to get the $900 mil- 
lion, and he made no comment. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 1 more 
minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If India is saying to 
our Government, Unless you give us the 
$900 million promptly, we will go to Rus- 
sia for aid to help establish this plant,” 
I would say to them, “Go.” Red Russia 
will never give them the money, and if 
she does, it will be on terms under which 
India will have to sell its soul. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the important regulatory agencies 
is the Federal Trade Commission, which 
has such an important role to play in 
enforcing and policing the provisions of 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Few consumers are aware of the im- 
portance of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in protecting their rights. The 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion addressed the International Home 
Furnishings Market in Chicago on June 
19, 1963, at which time he gave an ap- 
pealing account of a portion of the work 
of his Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from this speech printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I can tell you very quickly, gentlemen, 
what the Federal Trade Commission is, and 
what it does. To begin at the beginning, 
the Commission is an agency of the Federal 
Government, created in 1914 by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The agency itself 
is composed of five individual members, each 
of whom is appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Much of our real expertise resides in our 
staff. At the present time, the Commission 
has a total of less than 1,200 employees. 
About half of these—or roughly 600—are 
lawyers. The others are economists, tech- 
nicians, clerical personnel, and so forth. 
About three-fourths of the total 1,200 are 
stationed in the Washington, D.C., area. 
The remainder, or slightly less than 300, are 
assigned to our various field offices, and 
textile and fur offices, located in major cities 
throughout the country. Thus, we now have 
general field offices in 11 cities: Seattle; San 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Kansas City; Chi- 
cago; New Orleans; Cleveland; Atlanta; 
Arlington, Va.; New York City; and Boston. 
These various offices are staffed primarily by 
attorneys who assist in the preparation of 
cases before the Commission—those who, 
by the use of shoe leather and patient dig- 
ging after the facts—build the groundwork 
for our cases. Each of these offices has an 
attorney in charge who will be happy to 
see you any time. On occasions, he'll even 
loan you one of his attorneys for speaking 
engagements, 

Now in case some of you consider our 
nearly 1,200 employees an extravagant num- 
ber, consider the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of certain regulated industries—such as 
banks, railroads, utilities, eto. — our jurisdic- 
tion extends to every party engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It would be very difficult, 
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of course, to determine how many of this 
country’s business enterprises are engaged 
in interstate commerce. But we know that, 
in 1962, the Nation had 4,752,000 operating 
businesses. And in fiscal year 1962, we re- 
ceived 1,451 complaints from businessmen 
who thought their freedom to trade was be- 
ing wrongfully invaded by other business- 
men. In addition, we had another 5,519 
complaints charging various forms of busi- 
ness deception. 

In other words, gentlemen, the Federal 
Trade Commission is supposed to keep vir- 
tually the entire American economy free and 
clear of all unfair business practices. 

And while we are not always certain about 
the exact extent of our success, we have 
never doubted the soundness of our objec- 
tives. The following statement by a distin- 
guished commentator will give you some idea 
of the role the antitrust and trade regulation 
laws play in the American economy. That 
comment reads, as follows: 

“We have already noted that the free 
market is a delicate plant. Whatever busi- 
nessmen may say or economists may hope, 
its existence depends upon the Sherman and 
Clayton Antitrust Acts, the policing of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the provisions in- 
cluded in numerous statutes, and somewhat 
more than one new antitrust prosecution 
by the Department of Justice in every week of 
the year. These operations do not merely 
police the free market, They maintain it.” 

What are these laws and what do they pro- 
vide? There are four major statutes: the 
oldest is the Sherman Act of 1890; the next 
two are the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Clayton Act (both passed in 1914); 
and the fourth is the embattled Robinson- 
Patman Act of 1936. 

The Sherman Act has two very brief sec- 
tions: in general, the first prohibits con- 
spiracies to restrain trade, and the second 
prohibits monopolizations and attempts to 
monopolize. The Federal Trade Commission 
Act has only one substantive provision, our 
versatile section 5. The whole prohibition is 
wrapped up in 19 short words. It says: “Un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce, 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce, are hereby declared unlawful.” 
A lot of territory is covered in those 19 words, 
however. Business practices that violate the 
older Sherman Act have been held to be an 
unfair practice within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Accordingly, 
the classical forms of collusion among com- 
petitors—such as price fixing; dividing up 
markets and customers; and agreements to 
boycott competitors, suppliers, or custom- 
ers—are subject to our jurisdiction. 

Our responsibilities go far beyond these 
so-called hard-core offenses, however. We 
are to stop these things in their incipiency— 
to catch the weed in the seed. Under the 
Sherman Act, except for a handful of per se 
offenses, an offender cannot be stopped un- 
less it can be demonstrated that he has al- 
ready caused definite damage to his com- 
petitive environment. Under the FTC Act, 
on the other hand, the tiger cub can be 
seized before his stripes, or his saber-teeth, 
have begun to show. 

Consider, for example, the matter of false 
and deceptive advertising. This is a com- 
petitive device that the Sherman Act is 
powerless to reach. Yet this is a species 
of commercial unfairness that takes a ter- 
rible toll, not only from the American con- 
sumer, but from the honest businessman as 
well. Businessmen in another industry— 
and sometimes even businessmen in the same 
industry—frequently consider the phony ads 
they see as a rather harmless bit of nonsense. 
The thing they don’t seem to understand is 
that every dollar taken from the consumer 
by a false ad is a dollar they themselves 
won't be able to get. 

Restraints of trade are even more harmful 
to our economic well-being. Note, for ex- 
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ample, the offenses dealt with by the Clay- 
ton and Robinson-Patman Acts. The Clay- 
ton Act, as originally enacted in 1914, dealt 
with price discrimination (sec. 2); exclusive 
dealing (sec. 3); mergers (sec. 7); and in- 
terlocking directorates (sec. 8). In 1936, the 
price discrimination proyision—section 2— 
was amended and greatly expanded by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Now I read in the press from time to time 
that there is supposed to be some sort of 
conflict between the Sherman Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Thus, it is said 
that there is “an inherent philosophical 
conflict” between “the hard competition phi- 
losophy of the Sherman Act and the soft 
competition philosophy of the Robinson- 
Patman Act.” The business community is 
advised that the whole affair amounts to a 
„jungle“ of narrow, trap-loaded” laws that 
merely give it a choice as to which of the 
two statutes it wishes to violate. 

The Supreme Court has flatly rejected this 
contention time and again. Only a few 
months ago, in the landmark case of Federal 
Trade Commission v. Sun Oil Co., the Court 
held that our prohibition of a particular 
price discrimination was, and I quote, “not 
only consistent with the objectives of the 
Robinson-Patman Act but with the general 
antitrust policy of preserving the benefits of 
competition.” Critics of the law, especially 
those who are called to the bar to answer for 
having injured someone else by means of 
a price discrimination, forget to mention 
that the law does not question a raising or 
lowering of prices so long as all customers 
are treated alike, and so long as the lowering 
isn't done to wipe out some smaller com- 
petitor. Indeed, under the act, a seller is 
free to charge some of his customers higher 
or lower prices than he charges the others if 
he can do so without injuring either his own 
competition, or the competition of those 
customers who got the lower price. In fact, 
even a discrimination that does injure com- 
petition will be pardoned by the statute if 
the discriminating seller can show that he 
was acting in self-defense (that is, meeting 
an attempted price raid by one of his own 
competitors). He will also be exonerated if 
he can show that the lower price to the fa- 
vored customer was cost justified (that 18, 
if he can demonstrate that selling to his 
favored customer is cheaper than selling to 
the others). This, of course, is nothing but 
fair; the seller who, by reason of efficiency, is 
able to effect savings for his customer has 
every right to pass those savings on to the 
customer. The purpose of the Robinson- 
Patman Act is to assure that the business- 
man who risks his fortunes in the market- 
place shall be judged by his own economic 
performance, not by his ability to induce his 
suppliers to give him favored treatment. 

Take your own industry for example. I 
understand that some 40 to 50 percent of 
your ultimate selling price for furniture re- 
flects the price you paid for materials. And 
I would assume that, at least in the manufac- 
ture of case goods, a very substantial part of 
these materials costs—perhaps one-third of 
your selling price—would be the amount 
you spend for lumber, your basic material. 
If this is the situation—if your lumber costs 
are really such a large part of your ultimate 
selling price—how long could any one of you 
last if a competitor was able to get his lum- 
ber at, say, a 20-percent lower price than you 
were required to pay? 

Let me tell you about a classic price dis- 
crimination case that I think is directly on 
point with your situation. While I'm going 
to change the names to protect the innocent, 
the case itself was very real. It was decided 
by a U.S. court of appeals, and a petition 
asking the U.S. Supreme Court to hear and 
reverse it was denied. 

The case involved a firm we will call the 
Little Canning Co., a canner of beans and 
similar products. The principal actor in the 
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story was the firm’s chief executive officer, 
whom we will call Mr. Little. His principal 
competitor was a company we will call the 
Goliath Packing Co. And one of Mr. Little's 
largest items of cost—an item that cost him 
about one-third of his total production 
costs—was the tin cans in which he packed 
his products. He bought these cans from a 
company we will call the Gargantua Can Co. 

Now Mr. Little’s troubles began when he 
discovered that his customers and potential 
customers were buying canned beans just 
like his at a price that was below his costs. 
Perplexed by this situation, Mr. Little visited 
several other packers and compared his costs 
with theirs. He began to check and recheck 
in an effort to locate his leak. He started 
selling direct to the trade, eliminating his 
brokers, in order to save the 3 or 4 percent 
brokerage fee. Further, Mr. Little took to 
the road himself, operating a one-man sales 
department, in order to avoid having to 
pay salesmen, Despite all these efforts at 
cost-cutting, and despite his firm convic- 
tion that his company was just as efficient 
as any of his competitors, Mr. Little was 
never able to get his costs down to a point 
where he could sell in the market at a price 
that would give him a profit. Always the 
Goliath Packing Co. was underselling him. 

At this point, Mr. Little was getting sus- 
picious. He was, as I mentioned, buying his 
tin cans—one-third of his total costs—from 
the Gargantua Can Co. That supplier's 
representative was a gentleman we will call 
Mr. Seller. Each time the contract for the 
purchase of cans was renewed, Little asked 
Seller if the contract he was being requested 
to sign was as good a contract, and gave the 
same favors, as the contracts Seller was then 
making with his other buyers in that area. 

Little was always assured that his fears 
were groundless. Seller assured him that 
nobody in the area had any better contract, 
that they were all the same—all the con- 
tracts were alike—hbig or little. 

But the Goliath Packing Co. was still 
selling below Mr. Little’s very lowest price. 
So he had another conversation with Gar- 
gantua Can’s salesman. He told Mr. Seller 
that he was running into some extremely low 
prices made by the Goliath Packing Co., and 
that he had also been comparing his costs 
with some other packers. He explained fur- 
ther that he had been rechecking costs on 
boxes, sugar, and everything else that went 
into the making of a can of beans, except 
cans, and that he was forced to conclude 
one of two things—that Goliath Packing Co. 
would either go broke (because they were 
selling their goods too cheap) or they were 
getting concessions in can prices. In reply 
to this, Seller assured Mr. Little that there 
wasn't a word of truth in it, that everybody 
paid the same for cans—the same prices. 

Mr. Little reported to his supplier's sales- 
man a rumor that Goliath Packing was being 
allowed to use Gargantua Can’s closing 
machines free of charge, while other custom- 
ers, including the Little Co., had to pay a 
rental charge. To this Mr. Seller indignantly 
retorted that Little was out of his mind— 
that everybody paid rental for the closing 
machines, that everybody paid the same for 
everything. 

As it turned out all of Mr. Little’s fears 
were quite well-founded. The total conces- 
sions Gargantua Can had been giving to 
Goliath Packing over the years amounted 
to approximately 11 to 18 percent of the 
price being paid by other buyers, including 
Mr. Little. These included sums given for 
advertising purposes, special credits, certain 
monthly allowances or rebates, and the rent- 
free use of the supplier's closing machines. 

What was the competitive result of these 
discriminations? The jury found that Mr. 
Little’s company had been damaged in the 
amount of $30,000. Since the antitrust laws 
provide for treble damages in such cases, 
the court trebled this amount, bringing it 
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to $90,000. Im addition, Little was awarded 
attorneys’ fees of $18,500 for a gross total of 
$108,500. 

Mr. Little's company, however, was not 
the only one that got hurt. And Goliath 
Packing, the favored customer, had waxed 
prosperous. 

The court of appeals noted that, while 
Goliath Packing's business had been almost 
at a standstill for the 5 years preceding the 
date on which it began to get the price ad- 
vantage over its competitors, its business 
had increased 300 percent in the 5 years 
following the receipt of those price conces- 
sions. It was expressly found that the price 
discriminations in favor of Goliath Packing, 
and against its competitors, had helped it 
drive out those competitors. 

Is this kind of “selective price discrimina- 
tion”—to use the words of one of the stat- 
ute’s critics—an appropriate and reasonably 
fair tactic to secure as large a portion of the 
market that you can? I submit to you, gen- 
tlemen, that this kind of thing is neither fair 
nor appropriate. In the case I have just de- 
scribed—and as it often is in other price dis- 
crimination cases—the concessions were 
granted secretly, furtively, amidst a host of 
evasions and misleading statements made 
to small businessmen who were watching 
their lifeblood being drained away before 
their very eyes. 

As your industry literature plainly indi- 
cates, you understand quite well that fur- 
niture competes with every other industry 
that is seeking the consumer's dollar. As one 
of your commentators has so succinctly put 
it: 

“The point to remember is that if they 
[the consumer dollars] are on the hood of a 
super eight, there’s not much left for Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Wormley, Gibbings, you 
or me.” 

But have you considered that other indus- 
tries can—and that, in fact, some of them 
do—compete against you unfairly? Thus, 
the size of the slice that a particular industry 
takes from the whole pie, that is, from the 
total of the consumer‘s disposable income, 
can be increased not only by honest and 
competitive means, but by suppressing com- 
petition between its various members. The 
object of price-fixing conspiracies, of course, 
is to exact more dollars for less goods. The 
result is a decrease in consumer purchasing 
power. If the conspiracy permits the indus- 
try to take $1 million more for its products 
than it would have gotten had its members 
been competing with each other, then the 
consumers who lost that money obviously 
cannot spend it for the products of other in- 
dustries, such as furniture. 

Perhaps an even greater danger here, how- 
ever, is the fall in production that generally 
accompanies these unlawful price inflations. 
In sapping the consumer's purchasing pow- 
er, they make it impossible for the consumer 
to continue buying the same volume of prod- 
ucts. Some producer, somewhere, has to cut 
production. When production is cut, work- 
ers are laid off. The stopping of weekly pay 
checks causes a further drop in total con- 
sumer purchasing power, thus setting in mo- 
tion a chain reaction that feeds upon itself. 
Those of you who remember the great de- 
pression can bear witness to the snowball 
effect of these downward spirals in buying 
power. 

Thus, restraints of trade, regardless of the 
particular segment of the economy in which 
they occur, hurt all its other segments. No 
industry is an island. 

Your sales are directly dependent upon the 
general prosperity of the American economy. 

The furniture industry cannot, no matter 
how hard it tries, make money while 12 mil- 
lion men are unemployed, as there were in 
the great depression. Men without money 
are not consumers at all; they are what the 
economists call economic zeroes. And there 
is no more effective way to produce more of 
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them than by suppressing competition and 
inflating prices. That is why we say that you 
can’t cheat on the antitrust laws. Violators 
may escape the attention of the little band 
we have at the Federal Trade Commission, 
and they may avoid prosecution at the 
hands of the Justice Department. But there 
is no escaping from the inexorable economic 
law that says you can’t sell furniture to a 
man who can hardly pay for a roof over his 
head. 

I ask you, therefore, to support us in our 
efforts to see that American industry con- 
tinues to compete honestly and fairly, and 
that it continues to give the consumer more 
and better goods for every single one of her 
precious dollars. Enrich her with an ever- 
higher standard of living, and you cannot 
fail to enrich yourselves. 


PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to see the importance that 
various States place upon their citizens 
who have joined the Peace Corps. Ore- 
gon State University calls attention 
through its magazine, The Oregon Stat- 
er, to the large number of its alumnae 
who are serving as volunteers. 

The Oregon State graduates and their 
assignments in the Peace Corps, as well 
as the story of a wedding which took 
place in Brazil, are the subject of this 
article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THEY JOINED THE PEACE CORPS 


On December 22, at the Union Church in 
Copacabana, Brazil, Myra McBride, 1959, 
Peace Corps volunteer, became the wife of 
fellow Peace Corp member Bob Anderson. 

The wedding ceremony was almost a 
Peace Corps project because most of the fam- 
ilies and stateside friends were unable to 
attend. So, as Myra described it: 

“Our brother and sister volunteers did 
everything for us,” she said. 

“Our wedding party consisted of a Brazil- 
ian host sister, a volunteer from Puerto Rico, 
and a sister volunteer from Michigan. The 
men assisting were our national project 
leader, our medical doctor, and a fellow 
volunteer from Iowa. The role of Father 
McBride was ably handled by our Peace 
Corps representative. 

The wedding ceremony of Peace Corp 
Volunteer Myra McBride came off without 
a hitch—thanks to the Peace Corps mem- 
bers. And this may simply illustrate the 
remarkable versatility of members of the 
Peace Corps. Whether it’s slogging up a slip- 
pery jungle trail to a remote village, teach- 
ing children in Africa, or explaining latest 
agricultural techniques in East Pakistan, 
the Peace has adapted remarkably 
well to conditions in foreign countries. And 
arranging for weddings comes under the 

of “things the Peace Corps can do.” 

At the time this report was made, there 
were 23 Oregon State alumni who are vol- 
unteers in 18 different countries. There are 
many Oregon State University students who 
are planning on entering the Peace Corps 
for the 2-year period of service after grad- 
uation or before they graduate. 

Mrs. Mable Mack, 1928, an assistant di- 
rector of extension services, is the Peace 
Corps representative on the campus. 

Most everyone is familiar with the Peace 
Corps and what they are trying to do. For 
a governmental program established by Con- 
gress only in September of 1961, there has 
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been a tremendous surge of enthusiasm, 
publicity, and actual good works in this short 
period of time. 

Briefly, the Peace Corps objectives are to 
promote world peace and friendship by mak- 
ing available to interested countries Ameri- 
cans who will: 

1. Help the people of these countries meet 
their needs for trained manpower. 

2. Help promote a better understanding of 
the American people on the part of the peo- 
ples served. 

3. Help promote a better understanding 
of other peoples on the part of the American 
people. 

To do this the Peace Corps has established 
a realistic, tough, dedicated program which 
selects realistic, tough, dedicated people of 
all ages who have all sorts of skills and tal- 
ents necessary to help people of other coun- 
tries advance their standard of living. 

The Oregon Stater magazine corresponded 
with a number of Oregon State University 
alumni in Peace Corps work. Not all re- 
sponded to the invitation to write down some 
of their thoughts about the program and 
their life. This was understandable, since 
many of the Oregon Staters are living in 
remote areas and have few enough hours in 
a day to fill out another questionnaire. 

Indeed, one volunteer wrote: “Please edit 
the slightly sarcastic tone of some of my re- 
plies but at this stage in the game most Peace 
Corps volunteers have had so many ques- 
tionnaires thrown at them that one more 
sometimes seems like the last straw.” 

However, the information received indi- 
cates a Peace Corps volunteer to be intelli- 
gent, specialized, devoted to the Peace Corps 
objectives, and highly altruistic. Any ro- 
mantic ideas of exotic living in foreign lands 
of the travel brochures have long since 
been knocked into a cocked hat by realistic 
training programs developed by the Corps. 

Myra McBride Anderson majored in ele- 
mentary education at Oregon State. She 
received her first experience living abroad in 
Japan as an international farm youth ex- 
change student. After graduation, she 
taught school in Corvallis and then volun- 
teered for the Peace Corps. 

She obtained her first training in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Her second phase of training 
was in Puerto Rico where she received in- 
tensive language instruction and completed 
a physical conditioning program. As in all 
Peace Corp training, Myra’s training con- 
cluded with orientation in the host country 
before actual work began. 

Myra’s work first consisted of working 
with the 4-S clubs (4-H equivalents) in Bra- 
zil in the rural Minas Gerais country. Since 
marriage, Myra has started her second year 
in the Corps by assisting the 4-S work at the 
state office in Belo Horizonte. 

We feel that our Peace Corps in the 4-S 
program is making a small but significant 
contribution toward helping our neighbors in 
Brazil. We have only 8 months in the fleld 
working with our extension counterparts but 
we are seeing results. 

The many bumpy kilometers driven over 
dirt roads, the hours spent in making home 
visits, the countless cups of coffee drunk in 
rural homes, and time spent to study Portu- 
guese, etc., is paying dividends in stronger 
4-S clubs. 

Another Peace Corps veteran doing im- 
portant work in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya is 
Willard D. Weiss, 1957. Prior to volunteer- 
ing, he had worked for 2 years for a Portland 
engineering firm and was doing graduate 
work at Oregon State University in struc- 
tural engineering. 

Weiss entered the Peace Corps training at 
Northern Illinois University in March of 
1962 for a 12-week orientation course. He 
arrived in Malaya in June with a group 
of 31 volunteers. The Oregon State Uni- 
versity engineer is assigned to the public 
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works department of the Federation of Mal- 
aya and is doing bridge design. 

Weiss says: “Our office is responsible for 
design of all Federal highway bridges for 
Malaya. The standards of engineering design 
are practically equivalent to that of a State 
highway department in the United States. 

“My major accomplishments, besides a 
number of small jobs, have been the design 
of a highway bridge at Bentong and an over- 
pass for a new highway junction.” 

Weiss makes a particular point of showing 
that the standards of work are high. 

“As you can see, it is a far cry from the 
usual notion of Peace Corps work—groveling 
in the mud, etc. I think the popular con- 
ception of the Peace Corps is still a bit in- 
accurate.“ 

Why do Americans join the Peace Corps? 
Well, Willard Weiss had a good reason. 

“Basically, I was motivated by a desire to 
be of service in an area where that service 
is most urgently needed. Obviously, an engi- 
neer can make a valuable contribution to so- 
ciety almost anywhere—even in Portland. 

“Rather than serve a society which is 
already affluent, has all its basic needs satis- 
fied, and is now in need of a higher level of 
facilities—wouldn’t it be better to concen- 
trate on the society that is still struggling to 
get food in its stomachs, roofs over its heads, 
and clothes on its backs?” 

Weiss acknowledges that what he says 
“probably sounds very idealistic.” But he 
goes on to add that “I think it is also very 
realistic. The various nations of the world 
are now sufficiently interdependent that we 
Americans are directly involved with the 
well-being of countries such as Malaya. 
Therefore, my assistance in developing Ma- 
laya's highway transportation system, is, I 
feel, a responsibility that cannot be denied. 

“They (the Malayans) harbor some mis- 
conceptions about us—mostly acquired 
through American movies—but these are not 
hostile or dangerous in any way, just require 
adjustment.” 

In Nigeria, Grace Hamilton, 1959, is teach- 
ing zoology and biology at Queen’s College, 
a girls secondary boarding school in Yaba 
near Lagos. She is part of the sixth install- 
ment of a number of volunteers scattered 
throughout Nigeria. 

Grace took her training during October, 
November, and December at Columbia Uni- 
versity Teacher's College and arrived in Ni- 
geria in early January. 

She is interested in finding out what it is 
like to live in other cultures. 

She wrote: “The Peace Corps gives more 
opportunity for a person to person exchange 
than do many assistance programs. Any 
exchanges for the purpose of good will and 
strengthening the amenities between peoples 
of the various countries will tend to magnify 
the common bonds all people have and to 
minimize the differences. 

“It is harder for people to develop hatreds 
against each other when they have had first- 
hand contact with one another under ami- 
able conditions. I like to think that I can 
have some small part in promoting a world 
condition in which differences can be settled 
without recourse to war. If I can do my 
part in helping the Peace Corps idea to 
succeed, I will be happy.” 

Miss Hamilton said that at first her ex- 
periences in Nigeria were a bit frustrating 
but that things improved rapidly. 

“Odd as it may sound,” she said, “my 
most gratifying experience was demonstrat- 
ing the dissection of the dogfish brain in 
preparation for my zoology students doing 
the same. Anything which one can make 
real for them gives gratifying results.“ 

She is enthusiastic about the Peace Corps 
idea and says “the United States can be 
proud that the Peace Corps concept ger- 
minated on American soil.” 

Volunteer Dale Martin, 1961, is one of 
150 Peace Corps members assigned to the 
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Dominican Republic. He is living in San 
Juan, a farming center of 24,000. At Oregon 
State he majored in agronomy and animal 
husbandry. Now he is organizing local boys 
into 4-H Clubs, teaching improved farming 
and livestock methods in an effort to break 
the one-crop hold of sugar on which the 
economy is 70 percent dependent. 

Dale remarked: “Rural people are alike 
throughout the world. I felt at home the 
first day I got here and I feel more so with 
each passing day.” 

One of 600 Peace Corps members assigned 
to the Philippine Islands, Courtney Lantz, 
1960, joined the Peace Corps last June after 
doing graduate work in meteorology at 
Oregon State University. He took an in- 
tensive 10-week preparatory session in San 
Francisco before going to the Philippines. 

Lantz was the first Peace Corps man to 
be assigned to Gapan, located northeast of 
Manila in the central plains of Luzon. He 
is teaching physics at the Neuva Ecija South 
High School. 

“We were welcomed and accepted with 
open arms,” he said. Lantz has 150 physics 
students in three classes. Two years over 
here will be equivalent to 3 years in col- 
lege as far as I'm concerned. 

“I have no complaints about my students,” 
he added. “I have good ones and bad ones, 
bright ones and slow ones, energetic ones 
and lazy ones—just like in the United States 
or anywhere else in the world.” 

Other Oregon Staters assigned by country 
include: Jim and Billie Cairns, 1959, India; 
Glenn Chambers, 1961, Bolivia; James Chap- 
man, 1961, West Pakistan; Betty Ann Cline, 
1957, Philippines; Richard Crist, 1965, Guate- 
mala; Sandra Good, 1961, Peru; Irvan Guss, 
1961, British Honduras. 

Sandra Johnson, 1961, Malaya; William 
Mehloff, 1960, Philippines; Preston Minto, 
1958, Chile; Ambrosia Noetzel, India; Sara 
Officer, 1958, Ceylon; Kent Oldenburg, 1960, 
Colombia; William Russell, Pakistan; Rich- 
ard A. Smith, 1961, Dominican Republic; 
Melvin (Tobe) Zweygardt, 1962, Senegal 
(Africa); Saundra Silverman, Philippines. 

In addition, Dr. William Unsoeld, 1951, is 
deputy area representative for the Peace 
Corps in Nepal where some 80 American 
teachers are helping establish vocational 
high schools, colleges, and agricultural ex- 
tension units. He is now participating on 
the American mountain climbing expedi- 
tion on 29,028-foot Mount Everest. 

In a very short time, these alumni will be 
joined by other Oregon Staters. One student 
is Curtis Paskett, 1964, who hopes to go to 
the Virgin Islands. 

A senior in agriculture, Dave Hipply, 
Akron, Ohio, feels that the Peace is 
a good way to pass on information to others. 
Reading the book “The Ugly American” 
opened his eyes to what could be accom- 
plished through a program such as the Peace 
Corps. 

There are approximately 25 Oregon State 
University students who hope to enter the 
Peace Corps program within a short time. 
They will join almost 4,500 Americans who 
are now overseas. It is expected that this 
number will almost double by the end of 
1963. 

The efforts of these Oregon State alumni 
and the thousands of Americans like them 
have not passed unnoticed. Every country 
has asked for double or triple the number 
of volunteers already at work. 

Colombia’s President Valencia said in his 
inaugural address: The mission which they 
(volunteers) are furthering is truly extraor- 
dinary and meritorious, worthy of con- 
tinental integration that this Peace Corps 
which allows a young man from Chicago 
to know the thoughts of a man from Sabana- 
larga or Firavitoba.” 

Certainly, not everyone is enthusiastic over 
the Peace Corps. Some Americans still be- 
lieve that this relatively new program must 
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be tried and tested over a longer period of 
time. Others simply believe it to be another 
governmental agency which may mushroom 
into an unwieldy redtaped organization. 

However, Oregon State University alumni 
reporting direct from the field believe the 
Peace Corps is a very worthwhile program. 

“But,” as Peace Corps member Willard 
Weiss notes, “it is a sobering fact that most 
of the good that is done by volunteers won’t 
be apparent until long after they have left 
their host country.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the great speeches in this session was 
made yesterday by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], former Governor of that State, 
and a former Member of the House of 
Representatives. Iam disappointed that 
this speech, which I think was of major 
import, has received so little considera- 
tion in the press and communications 
media of this country. 

Unfortunately, because of circum- 
stances over which I had very little con- 
trol, I was not in the Chamber at the 
time the Senator made his speech, but 
I have read his speech with great inter- 
est, and also the comment made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], with which I com- 
pletely agree. 

The Senator from Oregon had the fol- 
lowing to say, which I think should be 
incorporated in the Recorp again: 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend and highly compliment the Senator 
from Connecticut for the great speech he 
has just delivered on the floor of the Senate, 
for, in my judgment, he struck the tone that 
must prevail, in the public interest, 
throughout the historic debate that will 
take place in the weeks ahead on the issue 
of civil rights. I would have the record 
show today that I wish to be associated with 
the Senator from Connecticut in every 
statement that he uttered in his magnificent 
speech. 

I truly hope that, so far as the Senate 
debate is concerned, each Member of the 
Senate will give careful heed to the code 
of conduct the Senator from Connecticut 
proposed in his speech today, because, in 
one sense, that is the way it could be 
described. 


I not only commend and compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut, but I wholeheartedly approve of 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon said at the conclusion of 
that speech yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr.MORSE. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is taking exactly the same position 
that all of us knew he would take as 
our majority leader. I am very glad to 
join the Senator from Montana in reaf- 
firming my praise of the speech of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. I refer those who 
are interested to the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, which is carried in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD beginning at 
page 11880. It is entitled “Responsi- 
bility in the Civil Rights Crisis—A Must 
for Negro and White, Citizen and 
Legislator.” 
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It is often said that the equivalent of 
“right” is responsibility. In this country 
where the rights of men are greater than 
have ever existed in human history, the 
requirement of responsibility in the ex- 
ercise of those rights is also greater. 
Democracy is clearly built on the theory 
that the individual will be responsible for 
his own action. He is responsible for law 
and for the rights and liberty of others. 

We are indebted to the Senator from 
Connecticut for expressing these 
thoughts so clearly in his speech deliv- 
ered on the Senate floor yesterday. 
Speaking of the President's civil rights 
proposals and of the entire Negro effort 
to obtain the rights already granted to 
other Americans, Senator RIBICOFF 
stated: 

When citizens peaceably assemble to make 
their views known, when they hold mass 
meetings to call attention to their griev- 
ances, they are exercising a fundamental 
right in the great tradition of our country. 
But when they disregard the rights of others, 
when they obstruct the peaceful activities 
of others, when they contribute to public 
disorder, they place themselves outside the 
law, and they forfeit their claim to achiev- 
ing their own objective—the law's protec- 
tion. 


The Senator emphasized the impor- 
tance of this point in connection with 
the proposed Washington march. As 
long as any assembly maintains the 
highest order and respect for the difficult 
but necessary demands of democratic 
procedures, it may serve a useful pur- 
pose. But if in any manner that at- 
titude is not preserved, such assembly 
will do the cause it wishes to serve ir- 
reparable harm. There is no place in a 
8 for legislation by intimida- 

on. 

It is my sincere hope that all Senators 
and all Americans will read and consider 
Senator Risicorr’s words. They counsel 
restraint and responsibility as well as 
right. 

A man ends by respecting those rights 
in others which he wishes to have re- 
spected in himself. 

This is the principle we must remem- 
ber in the days ahead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today there was 
comment in reference to the civil rights 
program before the Senate. I wish to 
associate myself with the comments of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] in reference to the mag- 
nificent address delivered yesterday by 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr]. I had the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD turned open on my desk 
to page 11880 and had planned to make 
a comment concerning Senator RIBI- 
corr’s remarkable presentation of yes- 
terday. I have read the speech, It is 
one of the most thoughtful and mean- 
ingful addresses delivered in this body 
for many a year. 

The Senator from Oregon is eminently 
correct when he says it is a code of con- 
duct for the forthcoming debate, not 
only in Congress but throughout the 
American public. We are indebted to 
the Senator from Connecticut. I asso- 
ciate myself with his endeavors. 
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UNITED STATES-FRENCH 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is with deep regret that I noted that 
Information Minister Alain Peyrefitte 
evidently speaking for President de 
Gaulle made the statement that “the 
French Government has never doubted 
President Kennedy’s resolution,’ and 
then continuing stated, “but it may well 
ask what the successor of President Ken- 
nedy may say in 10 years’ time.” 

As one who has great admiration for 
President de Gaulle and who is very 
cognizant of his outstanding war record, 
his great achievement in bringing inner 
stability to France, and his decisive lead- 
ership in the Algerian crisis, I must say 
that this statement of his spokesman 
comes as a distinct disappointment. 

What President Kennedy is trying to 
do is to heal the split in the Western 
Alliance and to bring unity in place of 
disarray. No man has worked harder 
or shown such devotion to the Western 
cause than the President of the United 
States. No country would benefit more 
from real Western unity and a restora- 
tion of the original intent of the alliance 
than France. No man could play a more 
significant role in that alliance than 
President de Gaulle. 

We recognize him as a great man of 
France and the West and he is, poten- 
tially, a great world statesman. We ap- 
preciate his devotion to his country and 
his desire to restate its glories and re- 
store its prestige. But the world has 
changed greatly even in our lifetime, and 
if we are to survive—all of us in the 
West—as free peoples we must accept 
the fact of change and adjust our out- 
look and policies accordingly. Indeed, 
the only permanent thing about this 
world and universe in which we live is 
change itself. 

To imply, as Mr. Peyrefitte does, that 
President Kennedy is but a passing 
phenomenon of strong resolve in an 
America of weakness and irresolution is 
to cast a gratuitous slur which I cannot 
believe represents the considered senti- 
ment of the people of France. Indeed, 
to follow this distorted line, one might 
rephrase Mr. Peyrefitte’s statement to 
say that “the American Government has 
never doubted President de Gaulle’s 
resolution but it may well ask what the 
successor of President de Gaulle may 
say and do in 10 years’ time.” 

To do so, however, would be to com- 
pound the error. The truth is that there 
are ties between France and the United 
States and among all the nations of the 
West which are of such profound signifi- 
cance that they ought not to be jeopar- 
dized by this sort of parochialism and 
pettiness of phrase. The truth is that 
no one knows what conditions may con- 
front the world a decade hence. What 
we can know, what history teaches us to 
know, is that irrespective of transitory 
personalities in government, the peoples 
of France and the United States and the 
West will be better off if these conditions 
are confronted in essential unity rather 
than in disunity. It would be most 
helpful if President de Gaulle would join 
President Kennedy in this high purpose. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind speaking on this subject today. 
The Senator has spoken out so clearly 
and so well that I would like to associate 
myself with what the Senator has said. 
He has made an excellent statement, and 
deserves the commendation of all of us. 

I would like to say to the Senator, as 
Iam rather active in the affairs of NATO, 
as is the Senator also, that one thing 
that struck me about this situation very 
forcibly was that it came at a time that 
France was insisting upon an independ- 
ent nuclear force and demurring to the 
possibility of making up an all-European 
force; and at a time that Army divisions 
and Naval squadrons were being with- 
held from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, in line with the policy of 
President de Gaulle. 

France apparently is operating on the 
theory that the defense of Europe is 
viable, whereas the United States does 
not believe, in accordance with its com- 
mitments to NATO—and it has every 
right to speak from strength—that the 
defense of the United States is viable. 

The Senator is correct in taking posi- 
tion that France is a sovereign country 
and that De Gaulle is its duly elected 
leader, but that at the same time it does 
not mean we cannot protest and call to 
the attention of the French people, so 
that they may know, that this country 
is ready to serve the total defense of 
freedom and that it does not doubt Pres- 
ident Kennedy, who is backed not only 
by the Republicans and Democrats alike, 
but that it also supported Presidents 
Eisenhower, Truman, and Roosevelt, 
who pursued the same policy, and that 
we are dedicated to the cause of the de- 
fense of freedom throughout the world. 

I see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. He knows as 
well as I do that New York City is just 
as vulnerable as is Amsterdam in this 
day of modern missiles and rockets. 

So I join with the majority leader in 
expressing to him how deeply I feel about 
the propriety of his speaking on this sub- 
ject and in speaking out to the French 
people, so that they may know that the 
American people support President Ken- 
nedy, as they supported the President be- 
fore him, and as they will support the 
President after him, in the belief that 
the defense of freedom is indivisible. If 
the French people do not feel the same 
way, they are being their own worst en- 
emy, and the enemy, as well, of the 
whole Atlantic Community. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial published in to- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune and an 
article published in today’s issue of the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
28, 1963] 
KENNEDY AND DR GAULLE TALK AFTER ALL 

When President Kennedy set out on his 
grand European tour, no one failed to ob- 
serve that he was making a grand detour 
around France, the home of President 
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Charles de Gaulle. Mr. Kennedy would speak 
with the leaders of Germany, Ireland, Brit- 
ain and Italy, but it was considered a cer- 
tainty that he would not be speaking with 
the exasperatingly stubborn leader of France. 

History has proved otherwise. One of the 
extraordinary aspects of Mr. Kennedy’s 
European tour is that he and General de 
Gaulle have actually engaged in a dialog 
without actually meeting or seeing each 
other. President Kennedy addressed Presi- 
dent de Gaulle through a speech to an audi- 
ence in Frankfurt. The speech, delivered 
Tuesday, was carried instantaneously to Paris 
by the press. President de Gaulle replied 
yesterday through a speech delivered in Paris 
by his Information Minister. And this was 
carried instantaneously to Dublin, where Mr. 
Kennedy was stirring Irish hearts and memo- 
ries. 

Dialog by proxy, like marriage by proxy, 
is not exactly the best way to conduct seri- 
ous matters, but it’s certainly the next best 
thing to the real thing. And the long-dis- 
tance dialog between the Presidents of the 
United States and France may crack the ice 
and open the way to direct and perhaps 
even fruitful exchanges. 

Mr. Kennedy's statement at Frankfurt, 
publicly pledging the United States to risk 
the destruction of its own cities if necessary 
in defense of European freedom, struck a 
blow at the heart of De Gaulle's position. 
The French President claimed that the 
United States never would take this risk. 
The American President said it would. The 
majority of Europeans, including French, 
would prefer to believe the American rather 
than the French President. 

General de Gaulle, thrown on the defen- 
sive, replied through his Information Minis- 
ter that Mr. Kennedy may be trusted but his 
successor, in 10 years’ time, may not be. 

His reply was impressive only because of 
its weakness, reflecting, perhaps a deep un- 
certainty of the rightness of the course on 
which De Gaulle has embarked. If France 
does not know what will happen to the 
United States in 10 years’ time, we might 
reply that we do not know what will happen 
to France and De Gaulle in 10 years’ time. 

We do not know because the disruptive 
policies of De Gaulle have made prophecy 
difficult, 

If De Gaulle would return France to a 
strong Atlantic alliance, then he and we 
would better be able to forecast the future— 
security and life for the United States, 
France, and all other free countires of the 
world. 


[From the New York Times, June 28, 1963] 


Parts SKEPTICAL OF KENNEDY VoOw—DE 
GAULLE Am DOUBTS THE PLEDGE OF DE- 
FENSE WOULD BIND LATER PRESIDENTS 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Paris—President de Gaulle’s Cabinet 
spokesman today questioned the durability 
of President Kennedy's pledge to defend the 
U.S. allies in Europe. 

The French Government has never doubted 
Mr. Kennedy’s resolution, Alain Peyrefitte, 
the Minister of Information, said. But it is 
entitled to ask about the policy of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's successors. 

This first official public response to the 
American President's speech at Frankfurt on 
Tuesday was coupled with a sharp reminder 
of a historic fact that lies at the root of 
French and European doubts about the U.S, 
intentions in event of war. 

Mr. Peyrefitte said: “France would have 
wished, in 1914, to have the United States 
at her side, as, also, in 1939, when war broke 
out.” But in World War II, he emphasized, 
“the United States came to our side only in 
1941.” 

DETERRENTS DISCUSSED 

The French spokesman gave an equally 

emphatic reply to the President’s assertion 
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that separate national deterrents turned 
back the clock. This was interpreted as ap- 
plying to France’s independent nuclear force 
and her withholding of army divisions and 
naval squadrons from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

“It is necessary for the survival of the 
country that France should have control of 
the means of her own defense,“ the Minister 
of Information said. “It is not reasonable 
for a country to abandon itself completely 
to another country for its defense.” 

This is basic Gaullist doctrine. Mr. Pey- 
refitte, it is understood, conferred with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle before giving his views, which 
came in a speech to the Parisian Parliamen- 
tary Press Association. 

He began his comments on French- 
American affairs by deploring a tendency he 
said he had noted in some newspapers, 
French as well as American, to represent the 
debate over the future of the Atlantic com- 
munity as a prizefight. He explained: 

“For example, a certain Charlot [a popular 
name for President de Gaulle] wins one 
round and a certain John wins another. 
They let us believe that in the third round 
John has taken his revenge on Charlot.” 


HE ATTACKS PREMISE 


But the Minister of Information then be- 
gan to attack the premise that John had won 
the third round. 

The chief target for Mr. Peyrefitte’s re- 
marks and for other comments by officials is 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement that the United 
States would risk its cities in a nuclear war 
to defend cities in Europe. The French 
Government does not believe such a state- 
ment would be binding on a future U.S. 
administration. 

Even some of Mr. de Gaulle's critics found 
this statement hard to accept. They do not 
believe that should a nuclear threat come to 
Europe, Mr. Kennedy or any President of 
the United States would equate Detroit and 
Lille or Amsterdam and Boston. 

The Government is looking forward to 
President de Gaulle's visit to Bonn next week 
as opportunity to recover lost ground. 

The talks there will center, the sources 
said, on issues such as the prices of agricul- 
tural products. This is a main block on the 
road toward economic and political unity in 
the European Economic Community. 

But General de Gaulle is expected to have 
an opportunity to emphasize the importance 
to West Germany and France of carrying out 
the countries’ treaty of cooperation and a 
chance to leave the impression that, if 
France must pursue her national policy in 
isolation, she will do so without anxiety. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO 
IRELAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the June 24, 1963, Montana-Standard 
there appears an editorial which deals 
in a most understanding fashion with the 
reactions to the President’s visit to Ire- 
land. The Butte-Anaconda region of 
Montana, which the newspaper serves, 
has been one of the great immigrant 
melting pots of the Nation. From Scot- 
land, Wales, England, Ireland, Yugo- 
slavia, Scandinavia, Italy, Greece, and, 
indeed, from many lands men and 
women with strong wills and willing 
hands came to labor and to make a life 
in and around the mines of Butte and 
the smelter Anaconda. They came with 
many cultures and speaking in many 
tongues but the continuing process of 
Americanism has worked its transforma- 
tion on these many strains. Out of the 
many there has flowed a continuous 
emergence of the one—of the single 
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mainstream of Americans containing 
within itself a blend of the capacities 
and uniquenesses of all the national and 
racial strains which have merged in it. 
This drama of convergence and emer- 
gence has been enacted in the Butte- 
Anaconda with striking clarity as 
well as the State of Montana and it is 
one which also goes on continuously 
throughout the Nation. Out of it 
emerges an American strain which is dif- 
ferent from any of its parts but is rooted 
in all of them. And, indeed, there is no 
more striking example of this wonderful 
human phenomenon than the President 
of the United States. 

The article previously referred to is 
one of exceptional perception in its treat- 
ment of this subject and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cousin Jack's Back—It COULDN'T HAPPEN 
In BUTTE 


The Associated Press informs us in a dis- 
patch from New Ross, Ireland, that Mrs. 
Mary Ryan, a third cousin of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, intends to greet her 
distinguished relative in a manner which 
would raise Gaelic eyebrows in Butte. 

She intends to welcome him as “Cousin 
Jack.” 

It is hinted that New Ross and perhaps 
other communities in the Republic of Eire 
will sport banners as the President visits 
them, bearing the legend, “Cousin Jack 
Comes Back.” 

By this sort of thing, the Widow Ryan and 
the President’s other cousins and relatives 
intend to call attention to the fact that Ken- 
nedy, whose forebears were native to Ireland, 
is still in a sense one of them, and that Ire- 
land has produced a strain capable of pro- 
ducing in turn a man worthy of the highest 
office the greatest Nation on earth can 
bestow. 

All of the people of Butte, including those 
of Irish descent, will understand that the 
Widow Ryan and the other good folks of the 
Ould Sod mean well. But for special reasons 
having to do with Butte's early history, there 
are elements of incongruity in the spectacle 
of any Irishman being greeted anywhere as 
“Cousin Jack.” 

To this day, decades after strong feelings 
generated by nationalistic variations have 
subsided in Butte to good-humored badinage 
or have been eliminated altogether in the 
melting pot of Americanism, the phrase 
“Cousin Jack” does not mean “My Cousin 
John.” 

First in Butte, and for a long time only in 
Butte, the phrase “Cousin Jack” was applied 
to the Cornish; sometimes to the Welsh, 
often to the English, and sometimes even to 
the Scotch and the Manx. The Cornish had 
it first. 

In the latter years of the 19th and the 
early years of the 20th century, Cornish 
miners came to Butte, found the going good, 
and wrote to their relatives in distant places, 
advising them to give Butte a try. 

It was not uncommon in those days for two 
Cornishmen to approach the boss at a Butte 
mine and for one to say: 

“This ‘ere’s my cousin Jack from ‘ome. 
Can thee give im a job?” 

Thus the term “Cousin Jack” became 
Pinned upon the Cornish, and in time even 
the women of their nationality were like- 
wise set apart in Butte slang as Cousin 
Jennie.” They brought to Butte the art of 
concocting that epicurean masterpiece of pie 
crust, beef and onions which, respectfully 
designated the Cousin Jennie Pasty, is as 
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closely identified with Butte as Big Butte 
itself. 

Remaining fittingly proud of national 

origin, the descendants of immigrants from 
many lands who live today in Butte do not 
unduly emphasize their differences. Cer- 
tainly there is no ill feeling between them 
as groups. 
Still, something difficult to define remains, 
and because of that elusive something we 
are sure that President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, if ever he visits Butte, will not be 
hailed as “Cousin Jack.” 


RESOLUTION OF DAKOTA AND 
MONTANA PIONEERS OF THE 
PIONEERS OF THE WEST ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has come to my attention a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by Dakota and 
Montana pioneers of the Pioneers of the 
West Association. This resolution urges 
the construction of a short segment of 
highway on the Montana-North Dakota 
line which would open up to visitors a 
fascinating region of historic interest in 
the vicinity of the confluence of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. In 
this region are located the ghost towns 
of Fort Union, Fort Buford, and Old 
Mondak. 

As the resolution so ably recalls, these 
places are part and parcel of the history 
of the Old West or the Wild West. Op- 
portunities for preserving relics of this 
kind for the edification of Americans— 
young and old—are fast disappearing in 
this rapidly changing Nation of ours. I 
would hope, therefore, that favorable 
consideration will be given to the objec- 
tives of this resolution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution previ- 
ously referred to be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fort UNION, Fort BUFORD, AND OLD MONDAK, 
GHOST CENTER OF Wo West Days: WHERE 
THE MISSOURI AND THE YELLOWSTONE FLOW, 
JUNE 8, 1963 
Pioneers of North Dakota and Montana, in 

convention assembled at Sidney, Mont., 

passed the following resolution which refers 
to a statement made by the Interior Depart- 
ment of National Parks in their report of in- 
formation covering the above, Old Mondak, 
in particular. This report covers Fort 

Union, Old Mondak, and Fort Buford. The 

hundred pioneers unanimously approved the 

following resolution: 

“It is the conviction of the pioneers pres- 
ent that the above report did not have 
sufficient information. For this reason, we 
reject the portion of the report covering Old 
Mondak, a ghost town. 

“The report was issued in 1962. We shall 
add factual data so it presents real facts as 
they were and as they are. R. S. Dick“ Nutt 
left his horse ranch and became the banker 
of Mondak. He didn’t know anything about 
a bank, and Mondak didn’t know how to pro- 
ceed. There was no law covering banks; so 
they put up a sign which read, ‘This is a 
bank.’ Thieves, gamblers, robbers, cattle- 
men, trappers, and hunters all had banking 
todo. We made our own laws up until 1909; 
at that time, a deputy sheriff came to town. 
Homemade government still prevailed. 

“The Great Northern Railway made a 
track from their coast line to the river dock, 
where they received freight and discharged 
freight for the big country across the river. 
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Mondak was the center of transportation. 
In 1908 we secured Captain Seneshall with 
his huge ferryboat, which was a real service 
to the entire country. 

“The post office was established in 1904. 
We put up a large elevator; Mondak was a 
good trading place. There were 12 saloons, 
gambling rooms, wholesale liquor offices. 
North Dakota was dry and, naturally, 
liquor found its way dver Dakota. People 
didn't mind shooting but, with a few drinks, 
bullets got careless and some people got hit 
hard. Mondak was the wildest town in 
northern Montana or western North Dakota. 

“The important sequence of this entire sit- 
uation is the highway from Williston, N. 
Dak., through the beautiful valley of Trenton 
and Fort Buford. Nearly all the valley land 
is irrigation; the final is reached at the Fort 
Union flag pole. This is the dead end of 
highways. 

“Therefore, the following plan is highly 
embraced by engineers: Construct a primary 
highway beginning at a point on the Mon- 
tana, North Dakota State line on Highway 
No. 2, directly south through old Mondak, 
Fort Union, and Fort Buford; thence, across a 
bridge to Highway 87 in the Yellowstone 
Valley; thence, through to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Only 7½ miles of construction 
is needed. We have two States, four coun- 
ties, and the U. S. Public Bureau of Roads; 
the cost would be very small. This connec- 
tion will do big things for tourists and traf- 
fic. There is only one confluence of these 
two great rivers; worldwide is their fame. 
Millions of Americans and Canadians will 
use this proposed national park; the people 
of this country will all have this trip in their 
vacations. We therefore offer this additional 
information as strictly reliable and solicit 
your approval of the bill now before 
Congress. 

“Dakota and Montana Pioneers, Pioneers 
of the West Association, R. S. Nutt, 
President; Ralph Blair, Vice President; 
Mrs. Viggo Andersen, Social Service; 
Lucy Fisher, Historian; Mary Woods; 
Orval J. Woods; George W. Semmis, 
President; Howard J. Sissel, Secretary.” 


TOWN OF MEDWAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp a state- 
ment by him on the 250th anniversary 
of the town of Medway, Mass. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


This week the town of Medway, Mass., is 
celebrating its 250th anniversary. A his- 
torical pageant depicting the growth of 
Medway from the year 1713 to the present 
is planned. 

From a territory originally belonging to 
the Nipmuck Indians, Medway was incor- 
porated on October 25, 1713, by an order of 
the General Court of Massachusetts. At 
that time the total population of the town 
was 45. 

Farming was the principal industry at 
first. However, in 1825, the Duncan Wright 
Woolen Mill utilized the waters of Chicken 
Brook in West Medway for industrial power. 
At about that same time, Medway was the 
home of the Holbrook Bell Foundry, estab- 
lished by Maj. George Holbrook. Before its 
franchise was sold in 1825, it was the only 
bell foundry in the country, and it had cast 
more than 11,000 bells for worldwide dis- 
tribution. 

Presently Medway is a residential and 
manufacturing town, Among its industrial 
establishments are the awl and needle de- 
partment of the United Shoe Machinery 
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Corp., the Sanford Mill & Textile Co., and 
the Veritas Chemical Co. Most of the town’s 
6,200 residents are engaged in these busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Medway has always been a civic-minded 
community. In 1781, the town instructed 
its representatives to the general court to 
favor a public accounting of all disburse- 
ments of public funds. By a town vote taken 
in 1783, Medway registered its opposition to 
unwise public spending, recommending “the 
greatest economy and frugality with regard 
to the expenditure” of public funds. 

Medway is a town carved out of the New 
England wilderness by a hard-working and 
forward-looking people. On this their an- 
niversary, I commend the people of Med- 
way for their outstanding record of 250 years 
of service to Massachusetts and to the 
country. 


THE WORLD FOOD CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also submit for the Record a statement 
in regard to the World Food Congress, 
which ended here in Washington, D.C., 
on June 18. I have a feeling that the 
Congress of the United States, which was 
so instrumental in connection with that 
conference, by authorizing it, would like 
to know of its accomplishments and of 
the general trend of the conversations 
and discussions there. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
on June 4 a total of 1,000 persons from 
more than 100 countries gathered in 
Washington, D.C., for a 2-week World 
Food Congress. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture served as the host Depart- 
ment to the Congress for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman was Chairman of the Congress. 

This Congress came at a crucial point. 
In order to meet the basic needs of the 
6 billion people who will inherit the 
earth by the end of this century, world 
productivity of food and other basic 
needs will have to be tripled or quad- 
rupled. This will mean an effort in- 
volving nearly three-fourths of the peo- 
ple who today make up the world’s 
population—a great majority of them in 
the very early stages of economic 
development. The time left to us is 
barely 35 years. 

The World Food Congress addressed 
itself to two major aspects of how this 
gigantic task can be accomplished: First 
the problem of matching the rapidly in- 
creasing needs of a fastgrowing world 
population with the development of na- 
tional and human resources, in order to 
provide a life of plenty and dignity for 
all; and, second, the problem of match- 
ing rising expectations with a revolution 
in organized will. The tempo of the 
Congress was set by President Kennedy 
in his inaugural address, when he said: 

So long as freedom from hunger is only 
half achieved—so long as two-thirds of the 
nations of the world have food deficits—no 
citizen, no nation can afford to feel satisfied 
or secure. We have the ability, we have the 
means, and we have the capacity to eliminate 


hunger from the face of the earth. We need 
only the will. 


One question that dominated the dis- 
cussions was that of population growth 
in relation to resources. Several speak- 
ers at the World Food Congress stated 
that the underemployed labor in the de- 
veloping countries, which now represents 
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a threat to their stability and social 
peace, could become their most impor- 
tant resource. Physical resources, they 
said, should be viewed, not mainly in 
material terms and as fixed quantities, 
but in relation to man’s determination 
and assiduity in exploiting them. They 
also vary according to the scientific and 
technical knowledge which is constantly 
advancing. The great scientists who ad- 
dressed us opened up wide vistas of hope 
and achievement. 

There also are the prospects for new 
sources of food, to which Prof. Daniele 
Bovet, of Italy, referred. He mentioned 
the systematic cultivation of marine 
algae; the use of fresh-water algae, 
particularly chlorella, and plankton; 
the synthesis of the elements essential 
to human nutrition, through chemical 
and fermentation processes; the produc- 
tion of carbohydrates and fats, and of 
certain of the esstntial amino acids now 
acquiring industrial importance. Prof. 
Henri Laugier, of France, spoke of the 
unlimited possibilities offered by the 
photosynthesis of raw materials that 
occur abundantly in nature—solar en- 
ergy, carbon dioxide, and water. 

Mr. President, the major objectives of 
development are to raise productivity 
and income, as a means of securing 
better levels of living and nutrition; to 
expand education and employment, as a 
step toward social equality based on mu- 
tual respect; to use renewable resources 
in ways that safeguard the welfare of 
future generations; to achieve economic, 
no less than political independence. In 
this broader sense, development in- 
volves the whole economic and social 
structure in each nation. 

There can, however, be no standard 
plans for development, since in each case 
it must be dictated by social and eco- 
nomic factors in the country involved. 

Until only a few years ago there was 
general resistance to the idea of plan- 
ning, and the confusion between plan- 
ning and coercion persisted in the minds 
of many. It now is generally accepted 
that to achieve the fullest use of re- 
sources, a conscious and integrated ori- 
entation of effort is essential. The tech- 
niques of planning, however, need to be 
given more attention; and the essential 
condition that success depends on per- 
suasjon and the enlistment of enthusi- 
asm, rather than on simple dictates from 
above, needs to be better realized. 

Investment of personnel and capital 
in efforts to obtain a fuller utilization 
of the work force in agriculture and in 
measures to increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity must be given high priority in 
national development plans. It also is 
important that plans for improved levels 
of nutrition are included in national de- 
velopment plans, not only with the object 
of correcting nutritional deficiencies, but 
through such action to improve the gen- 
eral economy by increasing the produc- 
tivity of manpower. 

If agriculture is to have primacy in 
the development process, the best ways 
to approach this problem must be found. 
Large areas capable of development still 
remain unused. If these lands remain 
uncultivated, in spite of the increasing 
pressure of population, there must be 
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good reasons for this. In these cases, 
often there is the need, over a long pe- 
riod, for heavy investment which is not 
forthcoming. There also are the social 
difficulties which arise from internal la- 
bor migrations and the political difficul- 
ties resulting from migrations to other 
countries. While these problems must 
continue to receive the attention of 
both the national governments and in- 
ternational organizations, the immediate 
possibilities appear to be more in the 
increasing of crop yields and livestock 
productivity by processes already tried 
with success in some of the developed 
countries, rather than in extending 
acreage on any considerable scale. We 
should, however, not discount the possi- 
bility of dramatic breakthroughs which 
may come with the advance of science 
and technology, such as in desalinization 
of sea water, for irrigation. 

In all countries which show the most 
spectacular advances in agricultural pro- 
ductivity, the use of fertilizers has been a 
crucial factor. The use of fertilizers, 
however, must be accompanied by the 
supply of a whole complex of other req- 
uisites suited to the local ecological con- 
ditions—better seeds, pesticides to 
control diseases and insect infestation, 
regulated irrigation and drainage, better 
tools and implements, and so on. 

Simultaneously, more attention must 
be given to make animal husbandry more 
productive, through improved breeding, 
larger and more balanced supplies of 
foodstuffs, and measures of disease con- 
trol. The fullest use must be made of 
land and water resources, through soil 
conservation measures, large- or small- 
scale irrigation schemes, improved meth- 
ods of farm management, including 
double cropping distribution and rota- 
tion of crops, and allocation of pasture 
and forest to the areas to which they 
are best adapted. Timber trend studies 
show that the years ahead will be an op- 
portune time for developing countries 
well endowed with forest resources or 
enjoying favorable conditions for the 
production of timber to develop these re- 
sources. Planning the fuller utilization 
of forest resources is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance for these countries. 

At the international level, trade and 
aid are two of the most important factors 
now affecting the rate of overall growth 
of the developing countries. Urgent ac- 
tion is needed, on the basis of interna- 
tional solidarity, first, to strengthen ef- 
forts to reduce obstacles to the exports 
of developing countries; take initiatives 
for establishing commodity agreements, 
including new types of agreements, and 
a further exploration of compensatory 
financing or other schemes for reducing 
the impact of fluctuations in the foreign 
exchange earnings of developing coun- 
tries; and, second, to undertake a world 
plan, in quantitative terms, in regard to 
nutritional needs, and to coordinate na- 
tional plans in order to arrive at a bet- 
ter balance between export supplies and 
import demand, based on projections of 
future trends. As for external aid, there 
is a growing realization that, to be ef- 
fective, it must be more closely linked 
to national development plans and ade- 
quate resource surveys. If hunger and 
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malnutrition are to be eliminated by the 
end of this century, a much faster rate 
of economic growth than that gages 
so far appears clearly necessary. 

this connection, emphasis was laid 
the need for much closer coordination 
between international financial assist- 
ance and international technical assist- 
ance. In particular, it was stressed that 
international organizations should be 
adequately strengthened to increase the 
effectiveness of their technical assist- 
ance operations; that governments of 
both developed and developing countries 
should make special efforts to provide 
experts at all levels, and that voluntary 
agencies should also contribute to this 
end; that intercountry technical sur- 
veys covering ecological zones where the 
problems of agriculture and forestry are 
similar should be undertaken, to provide 
a basis for national or regional develop- 
ment plans; that the development of 
watersheds and river valleys should be 
undertaken under international aus- 
pices, where desirable, as in the case 
of the Mekong; and that a series of 
spearhead development zones should be 
established in each ecological region, to 
facilitate the exchange of experience 
and the mobilization of common efforts. 

On the important question of involve- 
ment of people, Commission Four of the 
World Food Congress arrived at conclu- 
sions which call for special attention. 

The task of eliminating the scourge of 
hunger and malnutrition requires con- 
tinuous consultation and ceaseless ex- 
ploration of every means of cooperation 
and development. To this end it has 
been suggested that the freedom from 
hunger campaign should be continued 
until the final objective is achieved, and 
for this purpose national committees 
should be established in all countries 
where they do not yet exist, and should 
be placed on a continuing basis; a World 
Food Congress should be held at periodic 
intervals; at each congress, the Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations should 
present a world review of the food situa- 
tion in relation to population and over- 
all development, together with a pro- 
posed program for future action. The 
world review and program should take 
into account the progress of national de- 
velopment programs, institutional re- 
forms in various countries, the findings 
of technical and economic surveys, the 
scope and problems of international co- 
operation for the elimination of hunger 
and malnutrition, and the developing 
countries’ requirements for technical 
and financial assistance for rural devel- 
opment programs; and in preparing this 
world review and program, the Director- 
General of FAO should have the assist- 
ance of high-level committees appointed 
for this purpose in each country par- 
ticipating in the freedom from hunger 
campaign. 

Mr. President, I have touched on the 
major issues discussed at the World Food 
Congress. In the light of these discus- 
sions, there has emerged a declaration to 
be adopted as the final act of this con- 
gress. I shall ask that this declaration 
be included in the Recor» at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 
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Twenty years ago another interna- 
tional conference—at Hot Springs, Va.— 
laid the basis of a charter for the FAO 
which continues to remain our guide in 
the struggle against world hunger. 

The dimensions and urgency of the 
problem of hunger have increased tre- 
mendously since 1943, and vast new pres- 
sures for economic and social betterment 
have arisen in the underprivileged parts 
of the world. While it is clear, as this 
Congress has demonstrated, that the 
technical difficulties have been grossly 
exaggerated, one also finds that many of 
the development programs, drawn with 
technical perfection, have not been im- 
plemented, for lack of adequate measures 
and because of the failure to mobilize 
mass enthusiasm for development. The 
condition of the rural masses in many 
countries has deteriorated, and social in- 
justice continues to hamstring the efforts 
for progress in many lands. Independ- 
ence has been accompanied by inevita- 
ble growing pains, and the burdens that 
the transition entails on the adminis- 
tration often have been aggravated by 
the pursuit of selfish interests and pri- 
vate wealth. In some countries, too, the 
problems of pressure on the land and of 
ignorance and backwardness are reflec- 
tions of odious discrimination between 
men. 

At the international level, the effort 
which is being made now is certainly far 
greater than what was being done a dec- 
cade ago. But it is small in relation to 
the needs, and is also small in relation to 
what can be done. The difficulties in 
international negotiations on commod- 
ity agreements or on the coordination of 
international trade have been described 
as technical. Perhaps there is an ele- 
ment of truth in that description; the 
main reason, however, is the reluctance 
of governments to undertake measures 
which might weaken their national pow- 
ers of control. 

Yet at the same time there is, below 
the surface, a stirring of forces which 
can transform the scene. These forces 
distinguish the climate of 1943 from that 
of 1963. In the first place, we now have 
the certainty of possessing the know-how 
for abolishing hunger and malnutrition. 
Even in 1943, scientific advance was far 
ahead of application in both the devel- 
oped and the developing countries. But 
at that time there had not been the mas- 
sive drive of science which has dwarfed 
mankind's every previous achievement, 
and there had not been in some coun- 
tries the staggering increases in agricul- 
tural productivity which show what may 
follow if ever the right policies are 
applied. 

The concept of survey and mobilization 
of human and physical resources for the 
initiation of a process of development 
was hardly known. In fact, planning was 
associated with only one type of politi- 
cal regime. Administrators, technicians, 
biologists, economists, and scientists 
worked in almost complete isolation from 
one another, and there was little attempt 
at coordination at either the national 
level or the international level. These 
new concepts of survey and coordination 
now are regarded as commonplace, and 
enter into all our plans and programs. 
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Second, there now is a much greater 
awareness of the existence of world hun- 
ger. What is more important, the con- 
sequences of the growth of inequality, of 
the growing misery of the developing 
countries, and of the ever-increasing 
enrichment of the rich, are now better 
realized. The fact that “surpluses” are 
surpluses only in name, and the fact 
that they must be used to help the de- 
veloping countries to help themselves, 
were perceived by few in 1943. It took 
at least 10 years for action to be initi- 
ated, and it took nearly 20 years for this 
philosophy to become the consensus of 
world opinion. Today, it is realized by 
public leaders, by men of good will 
everywhere, and by the rising elite in the 
developing countries, that peace or war 
will be determined by the outcome of the 
race between population and resources. 
This is all the more so since we have had 
an extension in communications which 
has forged the interdependence of man- 
kind and has led to its unity as never 
before in history. A striking evidence of 
this new solidarity is the response which 
the freedom from hunger campaign has 
evoked in the developed countries, for it 
has strikingly shown that common people 
everywhere are ready to work together 
in the task of development. 

It is not astonishing, therefore—and 
this is the third major difference be- 
tween 1943 and 1963—that in the de- 
veloped countries it has become the 
established policy to extend assistance 
to countries which are in the process of 
development. The questions on which 
agreement is yet to be reached are now 
more of scale and form. Principles still 
are to be established to insure that dis- 
tribution is equitable, and that all coun- 
tries participate in the task of interna- 
tional reconstruction. 

Mr. President, the historic World Food 
Congress is now at an end. But in 
reality it is but beginning—the begin- 
ning of a new worldwide effort in the war 
against hunger. We have taken the 
measure of the situation with which we 
are confronted; we have discussed the 
strategy and tactics of the battle in 
which we are engaged; we have renewed 
our solemn pledge to work together in 
order to abolish hunger. 

All this will be fruitless if we fail to 
act, for in that event we shall meet with 
disaster the proportions of which we can 
foresee even today. We stand before the 
bar of history. Let not future genera- 
tions accuse us of failure to take action 
while there was time. From that great 
assembly, let the clarion call go forth 
to the peoples of the world that freedom 
from hunger can be won and must be 
won within our lifetime. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
sponsor in the U.S. Congress the resolu- 
tion authorizing the World Food Con- 
gress and to encourage the U.S. Congress 
to provide the necessary appropriations 
for it. I am very much pleased also that 
the two Houses of the Congress of the 
United States served as hosts for the 
delegates from the more than 100 na- 
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tions. We had a fine reception in the 
courtyard of the Old Senate Office Build- 
ing, and it was well attended. 

I am pleased to note that the presid- 
ing officer [Mr. McGovern] was in at- 
tendance at that reception, and also at 
several meetings of the World Congress. 
The Senator from South Dakota was 
looked upon by the delegates as one of 
the outstanding figures in American pub- 
lic life because of his great leadership in 
the food for peace program, and his 
understanding of the importance of food 
as an item of peace and social progress. 
The Senator from South Dakota has 
brought honor to himself, his State, and 
our country by the excellent manner in 
which he has provided leadership in the 
use of food and fiber as an instrument 
of social and economic progress and 
policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a decla- 
ration of the World Food Congress be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF THE WoRLD Foon CONGRESS 


We, the participants of the World Food 
Congress, assembled at Washington under 
the freedom from hunger campaign to take 
the measure of the problems of hunger and 
malnutrition, and to explore the means for 
their solution, having in mind that freedom 
from hunger is man’s fundamental right 
and that all human beings—without distinc- 
tion of any kind—are entitled to its reali- 
zation through national effort and inter- 
national cooperation; conscious that today, 
in spite of 20 years of effort since the Hot 
Springs Conference which led to the foun- 
dation of FAO, the curse of hunger, malnu- 
trition, and poverty still afflicts more than 
half of mankind; alarmed by the extent to 
which the explosive growth of population, 
at a rate unmatched by adequate increases 
in productivity, is intensifying human needs 
and is giving still greater urgency to the 
attainment of freedom from hunger; pro- 
foundly aware that the recent attainment 
of political independence by many hundred 
millions of the world’s population gives a 
new urgency and a new dimension to the 
aspiration for higher levels of living, of 
which freedom from hunger is the first pre- 
requisite; convinced that scientific and 
technological progress now make it possible 
to free the world from hunger, but that such 
freedom can only be accomplished if all the 
available human and natural resources of 
the world are mobilized to this end through 
balanced economic and social development, 
hereby declare; 

That the persistence of hunger and mal- 
nutrition is unacceptable morally and so- 
cially, is incompatible with the dignity of 
human beings and the equality of oppor- 
tunity to which they are entitled, and is a 
threat to social and international peace; 

That the elimination of hunger is a pri- 
mary task of all men and women, who must 
recognize their duties as well as their rights 
as members of the human race, and must 
fight to achieve freedom from hunger in 
every corner of the earth; this obligation 
being also inherent in the pledge of the na- 
tions under the U.N. Charter to take 
and separate action, to achieve higher 
standards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress, 
and development as indispensable elements 
of peace; 

That the responsibility to free the world 
from the scourge of hunger lies jointly with 
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the developing countries themselves who 
must take all measures within their power 
which are necessary to achieve this objec- 
tive; with the developed nations who must 
cooperate with the developing countries in 
their efforts, realizing that freedom from 
hunger cannot long be secure in any part of 
this interdependent world unless it is secure 
in all the world; with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies who must intensify 
and coordinate their efforts to assist the na- 
tions in this task; with other international 
organizations and with nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, e.g., religious, youth, women’s 
organizations and other voluntary groups, 
agricultural and labor organizations, and as- 
sociations of trade and industry, who must 
inform and stimulate the people so that they 
can play their part with understanding and 
vigor, therefore urge: 

That the task of elimination of hunger 
from the face of the earth should be con- 
ceived in the framework of a worldwide de- 
velopment dedicated to the fullest and most 
effective use of all human and natural re- 
sources, to insure a faster rate of economic 
and social growth; and 

That to this effect, speedy and decisive ac- 
tion be taken: 

1. By all governments of the developing 
countries (a) for a planned and integrated 
use of resources which at present are largely 
underutilized; (b) for the adaptation of 
their institutions to the requirements of eco- 
nomic and social progress; and, more specifi- 
cally, to secure the most effective admin- 
istrative machinery, to give incentives to 
increased production through insuring just 
and stable prices, and to reform, where re- 
quired, unjust and obsolete structures and 
systems of land tenure and land use so that 
the land might become, for the man who 
works it, the basis of his economic better- 
ment, the foundation of his increasing wel- 
fare, and the guarantee of his freedom and 
dignity; 

2. For the maximum utilization of the 
stock of scientific and technical knowledge 
and the promotion of both short- and long- 
term adaptive research suited to the condi- 
tions and requirements of the developing 
countries; and 

3. For the massive and purposive educa- 
tion of the rural populations, so that they 
will be capable of applying modern tech- 
niques and systems, and for universal edu- 
cation to expand the opportunities for all. 

Further urge that to assist national efforts, 
and allow speedier implementation of de- 
velopment programs within a worldwide 
framework, international cooperation be 
strengthened, in particular so that: 

1. Present adverse and disturbing tenden- 
cies in the trade of the developing countries 
be reversed and that for that purpose ade- 
quate and comprehensive commodity agree- 
ments be devised, development plans be co- 
ordinated, and other appropriate measures 
taken; and 

2. The volume and effectiveness of finan- 
cial, material, and technical assistance be 
increased; and 

3.. There be a more equitable and rational 
sharing of world abundance, including an 
expanded and improved utilization of food 
surpluses for the purpose of economic and 
social development. 

Express the hope that the current efforts 
for bringing about universal disarmament 
will succeed and that the vast sums now be- 
ing spent on instruments of destruction will 
become increasingly available for the elimi- 
nation of hunger and malnutrition and the 
promotion of human well-being. 

‘Therefore pledge ourselves and highly re- 
solve to take up the challenge of eliminating 
hunger and malnutrition as a primary task 
of this generation, thus creating basic con- 
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ditions for peace and progress for all man- 
kind; to mobilize every resource at our 
command to awaken world opinion and to 
stimulate all appropriate action, public and 
private, national and international, for this 
overriding task, and to this end give our 
wholehearted support to the freedom-from- 
hunger campaign until its final goal is 
achieved. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, early 
in this session of Congress, I joined with 
11 other Senators in offering legislation 
to amend the Davis-Bacon Act. This 
bill (S. 450) is presently pending in the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and a similar bill (H.R. 6041) has been 
reported favorably by a committee in the 
other body. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed in 
1931 and amended in 1935 to provide 
that the prevailing wage be paid on all 
Government-contracted construction. 
In the thirties, this was progessive legis- 
lation designed to protect the organized 
worker and the responsible employer 
from low-wage competition in bidding on 
Government contracts. It was, in fact, 
a Republican Congressman from New 
York, Robert Bacon, who initiated this 
legislation three decades ago. He cited 
in particular, the high labor standards 
prevailing in New York, and the fine 
labor-management relations which ex- 
isted in the construction industry. 
These costs, however, forced the New 
York contractor into a disadvantaged 
position in bidding on Government con- 
tracts against competitors who did not 
pay high wages. 

In 1963, however, considering only the 
pay envelopes of the workingman does 
not give us a true indication of the pre- 
vailing wage and an amendment is 
needed to protect the advances made by 
organized labor during the last two dec- 
ades. Today, almost 10 percent of the 
value of wages is put into fringe bene- 
fits and humanitarian welfare programs 
which unions and management have de- 
veloped to improve the living standards 
and insure the security of workers in the 
construction industries. 

It is estimated that the nonpaycheck 
pay! —or total cost of fringe benefits 
paid to American workers—now totals 
more than $20.6 billion a year. This is 
more than five times the value of such 
benefits paid in 1946. The increase of 
payments to private pension and welfare 
plans has been most impressive, rising 
nearly 700 percent since the war to a 
record $9.6 billion last year. Eighty per- 
cent of American workers are covered 
by employer-financed life insurance 
plans, and three-quarters are protected 
by some form of employer-financed 
health insurance. 

Today there are over 5,000 welfare and 
pension funds in the construction in- 
dustry alone covering well over 70 per- 
cent of the building tradesmen. Some 
provide hospitalization, retirement funds, 
life insurance. Other contractors con- 
tribute heavily to apprentice training 
programs similar to those organized by 
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the plumbing and steamfitters union and 
the electrical workers union. In this 
latter instance, in particular, it seems 
incredible that we are spending taxpay- 
ers’ money on manpower training and 
other programs to alleviate unemploy- 
ment and produce a skilled labor force, 
yet we continue to penalize citizens of 
initiative and responsibility because the 
present Davis-Bacon Act does not en- 
courage their private efforts to accom- 
plish the same results. They are, in fact, 
hindered by the absence of this much 
needed amendment, since contractors 
who do not provide fringe benefits, in- 
cluding apprenticeship training, can bid 
on Government contracts with an unfair 
advantage. It should be noted that very 
few nonunion contractors have any type 
of apprenticeship programs. 

Mr. President, in fiscal 1963, the Fed- 
eral Government is expected to spend $8 
billion for construction while civilian 
public works expenditures will be in the 
neighborhood of $6.5 billion. The pre- 
vailing wage concept is now applied to 
all Government construction of hospitals, 
airports, schools, civil defense construc- 
tion, highways, water pollution facilities, 
and all Government housing. Because 
this program is so extensive, and because 
so many private contractors and work- 
ingmen are hindered by the application 
of the present law, I urge Congress to fol- 
low the lead of those progressive States, 
among them my own State of New York, 
which already include fringe benefits in 
the determination of the prevailing wage, 
and to amend the Davis-Bacon Act with- 
out delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for an article describing the need 
for this legislation which appeared in the 
Construction Craftsman for April 1963, 
to be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRINGE BENEFITS: AN INTEGRAL Part or To- 
DAY’s WAGES—FEDERAL WORK SHOULD Go 
ONLY To CONTRACTORS WHO INCLUDE THEM 
AS PART AND PARCEL OF THEIR BIDS 
Jobs including Federal funds should be 

awarded on the basis of contractor efficiency, 

know-how, and skill—with permission denied 
to depress local prevailing wage standards. 

Amendment of the 1931 Davis-Bacon Act 

should be immediately made—to include 

fringe benefits as an integral part of labor 
cost in figuring bids on federally supported 
construction work. Eighteen Senators spon- 
sored S. 452 in this session of Congress, and 
six companion bills (H.R. 404) were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives to 
provide this much needed legislative remedy. 

When the Davis-Bacon Act was enacted 
into law in 1931, such matters as health, wel- 
fare, insurance, and pension plans were not 
in existence for building tradesmen. A 
craftsman received the sole sum of his earn- 
ings only in his pay envelope. 

Since that time, the building trades unions 
have been in the vanguard in creating and 
developing funds to protect millions of con- 
struction men—who devote their lives to the 
industry—and their families. These funds 
provide such benefits as hospitalization, sick- 
ness, disability and accident insurance, life 
insurance, and pensions; and to maintain 


apprenticeship training programs. 
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These humanitarian welfare programs have 
been developed by and within the industry 
itself. They were initiated during World 
War II when a freeze was imposed on wages, 
and increases were permitted only on cer- 
tain so-called fringe benefits because they 
were noninflationary. 

Today these benefits are a part of virtually 
every construction collective bargaining 
negotiation. 

Today there are over 5,000 welfare and 
pension funds in the construction industry 
alone. Most of these are of the health and 
welfare type, financed primarily by employer 
contributions of so many cents per hour, 
for each hour worked by a covered employee. 
Well over 70 percent of the building trades- 
men are covered by welfare and pension 
funds. 

When these plans were first started, a 5 
cents or 7 cents contribution per covered 
employee per hour was typical. Today, dur- 
ing the course of collective bargaining, build- 
ing tradesmen increasingly elect to take wage 
increases in the form of much needed welfare 
programs so that they can provide some bene- 
fits for their families in an hour of need. 

At the present time in many areas, em- 
ployers contribute 25 cents or 30 cents per 
hour to these health and welfare funds. 

It is unfair and unjust—both to the build- 
ing craftsman and to enlightened employ- 
ers—that these welfare programs, which have 
been bargained for in lieu of wages, should 
not be included as wages within the mean- 
ing of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

It is evident that a constantly increasing 
portion of the employer’s labor cost is being 
devoted to such health, welfare, pension, 
and apprenticeship programs. Because these 
types of payments have increased tremen- 
dously in the past decade, they now repre- 
sent a very significant portion of wages and 
of an employer's labor cost. 

The Davis-Bacon Act requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to predetermine “the mini- 
mum wages to be paid to the various classi- 
fications of mechanics and laborers which 
shall be based upon the wages * * * pre- 
vailing for corresponding classes of laborers 
and mechanics employed on projects of a 
character similar to the contract work in 
the city, town, village, or other civil subdi- 
vision of the State * * * in which the work 
is to be performed.” 

As the Davis-Bacon Act has been inter- 
preted, these benefit programs—which in 
most situations constitute around one-tenth 
of a building tradesman’s hourly earnings— 
are not taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the prevailing hourly wages for the 
various classes of mechanics and laborers. 

This means that contractors who do not 
have such welfare programs for their em- 
ployees can come into a local area, and, 
simply because their labor costs are lower, 
undercut already established fair employers 
who do contribute to these programs for 
their employees. 

When this happens, it means that local 
building tradesmen who have elected to take 
wage increase in the form of benefit pro- 
grams in order to provide for their families 
are depriving themselves of work which they 
could otherwise obtain. The fair employer 
is also placed in a steadily deteriorating com- 
petitive position. 

Fair contractors have a strong interest in 
correcting the present inequitable basis upon 
upon which bidding goes forward. That in- 
terest was expressed in last year’s House of 
Representatives’ subcommittee hearing by a 
substantial number of Representatives who 
supported H.R. 9656, which is identical with 
this year’s H.R. 404. This measure was re- 
ported out (with amendments) of the sub- 
committee favorably. It is now before the 
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full House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. We expect the full Committee to act 
on H.R. 404 after the Easter recess. 

G. R. Collins, president of the National 
Constructors Association, expressed the em- 
ployer interest in the fringe benefits ques- 
tion as follows: 

“Recognition of this responsibility is a 
part of today’s world. Member companies of 
the National Constructors Association ac- 
cept this as a social and public responsibility 
and have agreed, at the bargaining table, to 
pay their share. 

“Member companies have obligated them- 
selves not only to pay wage rates estab- 
lished by building trades in local contract 
negotiations, but also to pay fringe items 
such as health and welfare fund payments 
and so forth. These fringe items have be- 
come an increasingly important factor in the 
labor cost of a construction project. 

“The other side—the nonunion or open 
shop contractor—has no such obligation, 
contractually to contribute to the health and 
welfare of his employees, or the training of 
replacements in the skilled construction 
forces of the country. He becomes in a sense, 
a free rider. 

“As a result, the public purpose of Davis- 
Bacon is vitiated, and the public policy is 
largely nullified.” 

This year's H.R. 404 would in the same 
manner require the Secretary of Labor to in- 
clude in wage predeterminations under the 
Davis-Bacon Act the prevailing rate of pay- 
ments to benefit plans for the purpose of 
providing medical or hospital care, pensions 
or retirement, life insurance, sickness, acci- 
dent or disability insurance, and unemploy- 
ment benefits; or for defraying costs of ap- 
prenticeship or other training programs. 

H.R. 404 would modernize the Davis-Bacon 
Act by eliminating the most glaring loophole 
that has developed in its structure. The bill 
would treat welfare program contributions as 
what they really are, an integral part of a 
building tradesmen's wages. It thus recog- 
nizes and protects the true, established wage 
scale, 


Provisions similar to those set forth in H.R. 
404 have been enacted by State legislatures in 
recent years. New York, California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Washington State, and Wis- 
consin already predetermine these prevailing 
welfare benefits by provisions in their State 
prevailing wage laws. 

Similar protection should be provided by 
Congress for similar coverage of building 
tradesmen under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Congress must once again affirm its time- 
honored and tested prevailing wage princi- 
ple—to insure that the purchasing power of 
the Federal Government will not be used 
either to press down the prevailing wage 
standards of building tradesmen; or to place 
fair contractors, sharing the burdens of so- 
cial progress, in an unfair competitive 
position. 

H.R. 404 reaffirms this fundamental prin- 
ciple. It is designed to remedy the present 
glaring deficiency. Its provisions are just, 
fair, and in the public interest. 

Congress is urged to carry forth the legis- 
lative procedure with all possible expedition 
so that the necessary changes in this area 
can be made at this session, 


DU PONT ESTATE TURNS OUT TO 
BE BANK HOLDING COMPANY AND 
NOT CHARITABLE TRUST 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an ex- 
tremely interesting article appeared re- 
cently in the international weekly news- 
paper Labor. The author, Michael 
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Marsh, suggests that the Senate was mis- 
led in 1955 and 1956 when we were con- 
sidering the Bank Holding Company Act. 
Senators will recall that several inter- 
ests were exempted from the definition 
of a bank holding company under the 
act. One of these was the Du Pont es- 
tate which some Members of Congress 
argued was only a charitable trust and 
hence should be exempted. I will not 
indulge in recriminations, but I will say 
that the facts which Mr. Marsh has 
brought to light vindicate the position of 
those of us who questioned this exemp- 
tion. It may well be that the Banking 
and Currency Committee should reopen 
this matter, and to promote considera- 
tion of whether we should do so I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Marsh's ar- 
ticle from the June 15, 1963, Florida 
edition of Labor be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp along with my re- 
marks. 

Another interest exempted in that 
act was Financial General Corp. Chair- 
man Martin of the Federal Reserve has 
strongly urged Congress to eliminate this 
exemption. Perhaps Chairman Martin 
might let us know his views on revoking 
the apparent Du Pont exemption. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Labor, June 15, 1963] 


SENATORS MISLED ON Du PONT EsTaTE—BANK 
Law EXEMPTED BALL, Ler Ho KEEP THE 
FEC — CHARITY Excuse Crrep-— BANKING 
EMPIRE GIVEN FREE REIN—WHO HID THE 
Facrs? 

(By Michael Marsh) 

Members of the U.S. Senate were deceived 
about who gets the money from the giant 
Alfred I. du Pont estate when, back in 1955 
and 1956, the Senators were considering a 
law that might have forced the Du Pont es- 
tate to get rid of its nonbanking interests. 

That fact came to light this week in the 
wake of last week’s revelation by Labor. 
Those revelations showed that Mrs. Alfred I. 
du Pont has gotter nearly all of the Du Pont 
estate’s huge income for over two decades. 

Like nearly everyone else, the Senators 
back in 1955 and 1956 thought that most of 
the Du Pont estate’s money went for charity, 
to help crippled children. 

That mistaken belief was apparently an 
element in exempting the Du Pont estate 
from the Bank Holding Company Act, which 
Congress passed in 1956. 

If that act had not been worded to exempt 
the Du Pont estate, then Edward Ball—the 
estate’s leading trustee—would not be in 
charge of the strikebound Florida East Coast 
Railway today. 

Ball and the Du Pont estate, to hold onto 
their $700 million banking empire, would 
have been forced to give up control of the 
FEC Railway, the St. Joe Paper Co., and their 
other interests. 

Under the Bank Holding Company Act, 
bank holding companies are required to di- 
vest themselves of control of all nonbanking 
companies, in order to prevent monopoly and 
unfair competition. 

LARGEST BANKING GROUP 


The Du Pont estate does, in fact, act like 
a bank holding company. It owns a major- 
ity of stock in the Florida National group 
of 30 banks, with assets of $700 million. The 
Florida National group has advertised itself 
as the “largest banking organization south 
of Philadelphia and east of the Mississippi.” 
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But Congress defined “bank holding com- 
pany” in the act to exclude the Du Pont 
estate and the Florida National group of 
banks. Why? 

That question was raised by opponents 
of the banking holding company bill during 
House debate on the bill, June 13 and 14, 
1955. A leading House sponsor of the bill 
replied that the Du Pont estate was “a good 
charitable trust” and that Congress seeks 
to “encourage charitable gifts and purposes.” 


DOUGLAS RAISED QUESTIONS 


The bill then passed the House, 371 to 24. 
Senate hearings were held in July 1955. 
Senator PauL H. Doucias, Democrat of NH- 
nois asked at those hearings why the “Du 
Pont group” should be exempted. 

Senator Robert S. Kerr, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, replied that, as regards the Du Pont 
estate, “the only uses are for charitable pur- 
poses.” 

Senator J. Allen Frear, Democrat of Dela- 
ware added: The person who left the estate 
left it predominantly for charitable pur- 
poses, I have had it explained to me, not in 
detail, but in a mild form, because the 
person who set up the trust estate was 
originally from my State.” 

Later Senate hearings were held in Feb- 
ruary 1956. At those hearings, F. N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., then president of Transamerica 
Corp., the Nation’s leading bank holding 
company, protested against including his 
outfit in the act while exempting the Du 
Pont estate. 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat of 
Virginia, chief Senate sponsor of the act, 
replied that the Du Pont estate “is quite 
different from your type of operation.” 

“Well,” said Belgrano, “it is not any dif- 
ferent from a practical standpoint, Senator, 
in my opinion.” 

“There is a lot of difference,” Senator 
ROBERTSON retorted, between those who are 
working for Mr. Belgrano and his stock- 
holders and those who are working for crip- 
pled children and other charities.” 

The following April, Senator ROBERTSON 
skillfully steered the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act through the Senate. President 
Eisenhower signed it into law on May 9, 
1956, significantly remarking as he did so 
that “the exemptions and other special 
provisions [in the act] will require the fur- 
ther attention of Congress.” 

Yet—all this time—the Du Pont estate's 
income has not been going to crippled chil- 
dren but chiefly to Mrs. du Pont, who is Ed- 
ward Ball's sister, As Labor reported last 
week, Mrs. du Pont’s income from the estate 
has been running between $5 and $7 million 
a year or more. 

How were the Senators so misinformed 
about the Du Pont estate’s income, back in 
1955 and 1956? Labor put that question to 
Senator ROBERTSON, who now heads the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 

CAME FROM RESERVE BOARD 

Thinking back, ROBERTSON said the origi- 
nal draft of the Bank Holding Company Act 
had been furnished him by the Federal Re- 
serve Board (which now administers the 
act). 

The FRB spokesman, ROBERTSON said, ex- 
plained that the draft was drawn to exempt 
the Du Pont estate as a “charitable trust.” 

ROBERTSON added that Edward Ball had 
also written to him at the time, about the 
Du Pont estate’s exemption. Ball is described 
by the estate as “coordinator” of the Florida 
National group of banks. 

HAD WRONG IMPRESSION 

RoBERTSON indicated that the Senators 
thought at the time that the money from 
the Du Pont estate went primarily to crippled 
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children, though they were aware that some 
annuities were paid from it also. 

Mrs. du Pont's huge income from the estate 
is in the form of annuities. At her death, the 
estate’s income will then go for charitable 
purposes. Mrs. du Pont has given generously 
from her income, including 12 percent to the 
Nemours Foundation for Crippled Children. 

Ball, not his sister, has taken chief charge 
of the Du Pont estate from the beginning, 
keeping under wraps the facts about where 
the estate’s money goes. 

Ball is also board chairman of the FEC 
Railway. He has pleaded “poverty” in re- 
fusing the FEC’s “nonoperating” employees 
the same 10.28 cent hourly pay increase 
granted by all other class I railroads a year 
ago. The FEC employees have been on strike 
for this pay hike since January 23. 


CURTAIN SLIGHTLY LIFTED 


One slight “lifting of the curtain” on the 
Du Pont estate took place at the very end 
of the Senate debate on the Bank Holding 
Company Act, on April 25, 1956. 

Senator Homer Capehart, Representative, 
of Indiana, then submitted for the record 
a long legal document analyzing the late 
Alfred I. du Pont’s will and showing that 
Mrs. du Pont, not crippled children, got most 
of the income. 

But Capehart didn’t mention this point 
in the debate, and his document was too late. 
The Senate a couple of minutes later passed 
the bill, carrying in it the exemption for 
the Du Pont-controlled banks. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AC- 
CELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a 
little over 9 months ago—last September 
13 to be exact—the Congress enacted the 
Public Works Acceleration Act with an 
authorization of $900 million for the 
initiation and acceleration of public 
works in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or underemploy- 
ment and economic underdevelopment. 
The general purposes of this act are not 
only to increase employment where jobs 
are urgently heeded, but also to meet 
longstanding public needs, improve com- 
munity services, and enhance the health 
and welfare of citizens of the Nation. 

Six weeks later—on October 24 last— 
$400 million was made available for this 
program so that it could be gotten 
underway at the maximum possible rate 
during the following 4 months with the 
understanding that the administration 
would then ask for a supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

Area Redevelopment Administration 
of the Department of Commerce imme- 
diately activated the accelerated public 
works program. Within a matter of 
days a large number of unemployed in 
critical areas were at work on direct 
Federal projects in the national parks 
and forests and on needed flood control 
and soil conservation projects which 
otherwise would not have been started. 
In this manner, the accelerated public 
works program was put into effective 
operation in the shortest possible time, 
thereby helping to alleviate unemploy- 
ment conditions in the face of the on- 
coming winter and carrying out the 
expressed intent of the Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Act. 
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In the meantime, communities and 
local public agencies in distressed areas 
all over the country resurrected old plans 
and initiated new plans for long-needed 
public facilities and improvements, such 
as adequate water and sewage facilities, 
hospitals, public buildings, and other 
community improvements—not only es- 
sential for the public health and welfare 
but necessary also to attract private 
enterprise and capital to the area and 
thereby utilize the available local man- 
power with the resultant alleviation of 
local economic distress. 

For localities in distressed areas, pub- 
lic works projects such as these have 
generally lain dormant because of the 
inability of these communities to finance 
them and therefore the necessary plans 
and specifications had to be prepared or 
brought into line with current com- 
munity needs in support of applications 
for accelerated public works financial 
assistance. This, of course, took time. 
But the hope and need of these com- 
munities for such projects and the fi- 
nancial assistance offered under the ac- 
celerated public works program which 
could make them possible effectively 
sparked local action throughout the Na- 
tion. Project applications began to pour 
in for accelerated public works assist- 
ance in ever-increasing numbers with 
the result that within 3 months after the 
first appropriation was made available 
for this program, this impressive record 
had been made: As of January 24, 1963, 
$361 million or over 90 percent of the 
$400 million appropriation had been 
allocated to 14 Federal agencies partici- 
pating in the accelerated public works 
program for projects in areas of sub- 
stantial and prolonged unemployment. 
Of this amount $110 million went to 10 
Federal agencies .nd was immediately 
put to work for direct Federal projects 
such as conservation work in our na- 
tional forests and wildlife ranges, med- 
ical and sanitary facilities on Indian 
reservations, modernization and exten- 
sion of small post offices, repairing dams 
and locks of flood control installations, 
public roads and other authorized public 
works; $251 million had been committed 
for waterworks and water pollution 
control, sewer and waterlines, hospital 
facilities, police and fire stations, 
streets, libraries, and other public build- 
ings as well as other types of needed 
community facilities for which commu- 
nities put up matching funds. Within 
this 90-day period, ARA-accelerated pub- 
lic works had cleared over 2,900 projects 
for construction under this $361 million, 
including those community facilities for 
which an estimated additional amount 
of $250 million in local funds were re- 
quired; and these 2,900 projects were all 
in various stages of accomplishment 
from applications in process of approval 
to actual onsite activity. Projects fall- 
ing within the accelerated public works 
grant-in-aid category, of course, require 
a longer period of time from initial 
planning to onsite activity than was 
necessary for direct Federal projects, 
most of which had been planned for 
some time and needed only the neces- 
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sury funds to be put into immediate 
execution—a circumstance which en- 
abled these Federal agencies to put 
thousands of unemployed to work on 
accelerated public works projects within 
a matter of a few days and during the 
winter months when weather conditions 
prevented other projects from being 
started. 

During this same period, the local 
governments in most of these distressed 
areas quickly demonstrated their strong 
desire to alleviate their unemployment 
conditions and to undertake long-needed 
community improvements with the re- 
sult that at the end of January 4,526 
applications had been received for accel- 
erated public works financial assistance 
totaling $964 million. Accordingly, in 
order to protect local communities from 
the expense of preparing plans and ap- 
plications and voting bond issues for 
projects which it then appeared could 
not be funded under the initial appro- 
priation, ARA announced the discontin- 
uance of processing further applications 
of accelerated public works grants-in-aid 
except those for projects in the most 
distressed areas which were eligible for 
grants over 50 percent. This is the 
record of the accelerated public works 
program during its first 3 months in 
operation, 

Before the end of February all of the 
$400 million appropriation, except for 
$3.7 million retained for contingencies, 
had been allocated by the President to 
the Federal agencies participating in 
the accelerated public works program. 

Processing grant-in-aid projects was 
then well underway and, in accordance 
with the provisions of the published 
rules and regulations implementing the 
Accelerated Public Works Act, prefer- 
ence was given to approving projects for 
which reasonable assurance had been 
furnished that on-site work would be 
started within 120 days after accelerated 
public works funds were committed for 
it. By the first of April, virtually all of 
these funds had been committed to ap- 
proximately 3,000 public works projects 
in all parts of the country and localities 
receiving project approvals were making 
every effort to complete their project 
plans and meet the financial obligation 
of matching funds. 

Such preparations, including secur- 
ing bids and awarding contracts in ac- 
cordance with applicable local law, gen- 
erally caused a lag in time between the 
approval of a project application under 
the APW program and the actual on-site 
start of work. In some areas adverse 
weather conditions prevented earlier 
starts of projects under contract. 

Accordingly, as the direct Federal pro- 
gram decreased, the increasing impact of 
the grant-in-aid program under the 
initial $400 million appropriation began 
to show the desired results in May. Re- 
ports from the participating agencies 
now indicate that over 3,310 out of a total 
of 3,831 will have started onsite work 
by the end of June—at a time when the 
ranks of unemployed are increased by 
new classes finishing school. 
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As of June 18 the accelerated public ordinated by ARA with the participating results shown on the following tabula- 
works program administered and co- Federal agencies, has accomplished the tion: 


Accelerated public works program—Estimated Federal cost of projects approved Oct. 29, 1962, through June 18, 1963 
{In thousands] 


Water |Conserva-| Total Health | Public | Streets | Water |Conserva-| Total 
and tion and for States facilities | buildings and and tion and for 
others! | States repairs sewer others! | States 
$520 $245 $153 $94 $1, 321 
s eee 350 407 
778 10, 361 || New Hampshire 370 264 359 136 1,129 
2, 595 1, 308 4,777 2,613 3, 647 363 9, 022 3, 293 18, 938 
933 2, 785 5,778 || New Mexico. 185 1,132 2,302 866 4,156 8. 641 
3, 376 2, 704 7,927 || New Vork. 3, 569 106 381 6, 891 1,448 13, 395 
2, 331 5, 795 13, 749 || North Caro 50 K 1, 221 3,235 2, 634 8,740 
1. 185 816 2, 527 || North Dakota 277 125 100 502 
2, 039 1, 036 4, 229. || Ohio._......-. 809 351 , 360 6, 618 810 10, 948 
320 26 360 || Oklahoma. 752 997 1, 671 2, 596 2, 671 , 687 
2, 329 207 6, 424 A ed ey ee 634 2, 909 1,085 3, 031 7, 659 
2, 345 1,512 7,962 || Pennsylvania. 7,762 5,907 2, 132 15, 879 3, 596 35, 276 
Dale 492 545 || Rhode 903 . (Te, BRON 
355 1,677 3, 864 || South Carolina.. 601 1,005 522 2,159 1, 240 5, 527 
4, 756 2, 458 12, 310 |} South Dakota 51n 146 240 678 „064 
3.245 452 6, 366 2, 769 10, 679 
2 4,514 2.627 10,412 
TOA EM a 726 2,311 4,151 
11, 036 2, 504 391 19 410 
9, 174 3, 261 1.245 676 2,333 
, 334 750 2, 163 3, 603 8, 503 
407 1,099 7,427 4, 065 19, 798 
4, 332 329 1, 208 1,005 3, 920 
17, 762 6, 046 272 413 770 
, 543 e . EEE EE EN A 
2, 831 2,818 2, 585 3, 584 9, 908 
2, 267 „ e Oto. 2 e E A SEEN 330 330 
439 2. 408 


1 This includes conservation, rehabilitation and repairs, improvements and all the 


other types of projects. 


On June 4, the President allocated 
$428 million of the supplemental appro- 
priation of $450 million recently passed 
by Congress for the continuation of this 
accelerated public works program. The 
allocations made to four Federal agen- 
cies participating in this program were: 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, $250 mil- 
lion, for public works projects; Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, $125 mil- 
lion, for hospital and waste treatment proj- 
ects; Department of Agriculture, $26 million, 
for direct Federal projects for the preserva- 
tion of forests and for grant-in-aid projects 
under the State forestry program; Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $19 million, for direct 
Federal projects for the preservation of 
forests and for grants-in-aid for State fish 
and wildlife restoration projects. 


I understand that, as of June 21, 
75 percent of the $375 million allocated 
to HEW and CFA had been programed 
for accelerated public works projects in 
eligible areas in all of the 50 States. The 
programing of these projects by ARA is 
intended to maintain the continuity of 
the accelerated public works program, 
augment its increasing effect upon the 
unemployment problems in distressed 
areas, and assure that maximum employ- 
ment opportunities under this program 
will extend into the winter months 
wherever possible and within the limita- 
tions of the funds available for it. 

Unfortunately, the State of Alaska 
with its limited construction period due 
to climatic conditions, was the last of all 
the States to feel the benefits this pro- 
gram offers, not only in the alleviation 
of unemployment but particularly in the 
construction of critically needed public 
facilities vitally affecting the health and 
welfare of the citizens of Alaska. How- 
ever, even under these conditions, 36 
projects requiring $4.8 million of accel- 
erated public works funds were approved 


Norte.—Of the $391,818 reported above $104,473 has been reported for projects under 


the direct supervision of Federal agencies and $287,345 has been reperted for projects 
involving local matching funds, 


under the $400 million appropriation. 
Of these approved projects, 27 were di- 
rect Federal projects amounting to $2.2 
million which were quickly put into oper- 
ation. The nine grant-in-aid projects, 
consisting mainly of water and sewage 
facilities, could not be started until the 
construction season arrived. With 
matching local funds, the total cost of all 
of these projects amounts to $7.1 million 
and it is estimated that they will gen- 
erate over 4,000 man-months of on-site 
employment in these critical areas. An 
equal number of man-months employ- 
ment will also be created off the project 
sites in related fields of material and 
equipment suppliers, transportation, etc. 

Prior to the January 24 cutoff date, 
45 additional project applications total- 
ing approximately $11.5 million were 
filed by distressed communities in Alaska. 
In this connection, the urgent need of 
these communities for the assistance af- 
forded by the accelerated public works 
program can be seen from the conditions 
prevailing in the community of Dilling- 
ham. The water supply for many resi- 
dents is obtained from their own wells, 
deep or shallow, safe or polluted. Sew- 
age disposal for most of these residents 
is by septic tank or cesspool; the soil is 
saturated with sewage effluent and drain- 
age in the area is very poor with the 
result that sewage runs down some of 
the streets. The Alaska Department of 
Health has a large file of correspondence 
on these conditions, which maintain a 
constant threat of a typhoid epidemic 
as well as causing constant outbreaks of 
diarrhea. A makeshift sewer system 
was begun 2 years ago, at the insistence 
of the department of health, which alle- 
viates the problem of downtown sewage 
drainage from the main streets but which 
is entirely inadequate for anything else. 


These are the incredible conditions 
existing in this distressed community. 
The people of Dillingham have been try- 
ing for 10 years to acquire adequate and 
proper water and sewage facilities but 
their major stumbling block has been the 
lack of local funds. 

Additional evidence of the urgent need 
of other distressed communities in 
Alaska and the hope engendered by the 
accelerated public works program is 
shown by the resolution of the Senate of 
the Legislature of Alaska, which was sent 
to the Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges on March 26, 1963, and which 
relates the critical need for accelerated 
public works assistance for water and 
sewage facilities in a number of commu- 
nities. Unfortunately, the applications 
to HEW and CFA for accelerated public 
works assistance for these facilities were 
filed too late to be considered under the 
first accelerated public works appropria- 
tion. We are hopeful that these projects 
will be approved under the supplemental 
appropriation. 

The benefits already received by the 
State of Alaska under the first ac- 
celerated public works appropriation are 
greatly appreciated by those communi- 
ties which have had such financial as- 
sistance for needed public facilities. I 
am sure that all of the communities in 
distressed areas throughout the United 
States which have received such assist- 
ance under the accelerated public works 
program are equally grateful for the 
benefits afforded by it. 


“GOOD INTENTIONS LEGISLATION” 
AND AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the years that the present administra- 
tion has been in office this Congress— 
and the people of America—have had 
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proposed to it what I think can best be 
described as “good intentions legisla- 
tion.” 

This is legislation proposing to estab- 
lish programs and projects which look 
good on paper because they are noble in 
purpose and sound very, very good as 
they are are launched from the soaring 
rhetoric speech writing platform down 
at the White House. 

Recommendation of “good intentions 
legislation,” I expect, is considered to be 
smart politically. I am convinced that 
frequently this is the primary reason 
for recommendations of such a proposal 
because so often we find that “good 
intentions legislation” is a highly inef- 
fective—and frequently the least effec- 
tive—way to attempt to solve a partic- 
ular problem. 

The practicality of a good intentions 
bill is left to the imagination until such 
a program is actually in operation. And 
when a proposal is in what one could 
best term the “imagination stage” it 
is difficult to refute the arguments of 
what great accomplishments and prog- 
ress will be achieved. 

Opponents of good intentions legisla- 
tion” are derided for opposing progress; 
for kicking the man that is down and out; 
for standing in the path of genuine hu- 
manitarianism. 

Yet once the program is actually put 
into operation we find so very often that 
the fears and misgivings of those who 
suggested a cautious approach are 
well-founded. 

Money is virtually thrown away, the 
particular problem remains and possibly 
worsens because the wrong approach has 
been enacted into law, and all that is 
left are the “good intentions” and an- 
other addition to the national deficit. 

Bill Sumner, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Aberdeen, S. Dak., American- 
News and other newspapers served by 
the Ridder Publications Bureau here, 
puts his finger on one example of what I 
term “good intentions legislation“ the 
exhaustion of area redevelopment pro- 
gram which the Senate approved the 
other day. 

His column, appearing in the June 25 
issue of the Aberdeen paper, demon- 
strates the folly of this program which 
has swerved far from the course charted 
for the Congress when the good inten- 
tions of the ARA idea were first revealed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp this excellent 
analysis by Mr. Sumner. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News, June 25, 1963] 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT: ADMINISTRATION Is 
GRIEVED 
(By Bill Sumner) 

WASHINGTON.—There was an abundance 
of administration grief here the other day 
over the narrow defeat in the House of the 
$455.5 million extension of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration Act. Republicans 
combined with southern Democrats to beat 
it, temporarily, and have been accused of 
voting against the unemployed of the Na- 
tion, who now total 4.9 million. 

The accusation is an appeal to the simple 
minded, an approach the President has 
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found so gratifying, and no doubt we'll have 
another go at it here, starting in the Senate, 
a body whose majority likes the simple ap- 
proach when it can be found. 

The facts about ARA are difficult to get 
over. They involve astronomical sums of 
money, labor statistics, interest rates, and 
other boring topics. And the unfortunate 
thing about it is that these matters are 
decided on the basis of philosophy rather 
than fact. It is the Democratic discipline 
to be for ARA in other words, in spite of the 
fact that it has been so badly managed that 
the program is a shambles. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was signed 
into law May 1, 1961. It provided author- 
ity for industrial loans for both urban and 
rural areas, public facility loans and grants, 
technical assistance and worker retraining 
in areas of unemployment. 

It was approved as a 4-year program and 
set into action with an appropriation of $394 
million. It was supposed to revitalize dis- 
tressed areas, put men to work, and has gen- 
erally been regarded as a boon to civiliza- 
tion. 

In 2 years, however, with loans and grants 
funneled into 836 areas, the ARA has created 
only 35,226 new jobs. Some of the projects 
have cost up to $277,000 per new job. And 
in this vast attempt at State manipulation 
of the economy, plants have simply been 
moved from one area to another, piece-work 
sweatshops have been created, new indus- 
tries have been created—using cheap Fed- 
eral loans and minimal investments—in 
fields suffering from existing over-produc- 
tion. 

Some items: 

A shoe plant established in southern In- 
diana was made possible by an ARA loan of 
$474,300, a retraining program costing $64,- 
272, and an ARA grant and loan totaling 
$235,000 to provide water and sewage facili- 
ties for the company. The shoe industry 
is one of the Nation’s seriously depressed in- 
dustries, with high unemployment, but this 
new, nonunion plant, whose piece-work em- 
ployees get about $51 per week now goes into 
competition against companies paying sub- 
stantially higher wages. 

In 1961, the ARA helped the Mack Truck 
Co. relocate its plant in Hagerstown, Md., a 
redevelopment area, by providing $60,000 for 
the training of machine-tool operators. 
What has happened to the 2,000 men for- 
merly employed at the Mack plant at Plain- 
field, N.J., is anybody's guess. 

This past February, the ARA granted a 
loan of $1.8 million to a Detroit hotel cor- 
poration for a 432 unit motor hotel in a 
city with only 54 percent of its hotel capac- 
ity occupied. 

The list of such doings is long. It adds 
to the picture of a badly administered pro- 
gram which is transplanting unemployment 
in response to political pressures. Such is 
the urge to please the various legislators, 
the agency has gone out of its way to start 
at least one project per depressed county. 
This last is also for the purpose of pressure 
on legislators less inclined to view the ARA 
with pleasure. It gets the mayors, the 
county commissioners, the real estate op- 
erators and the bankers of their constituen- 
cies on the side of the ARA in the clamor to 
get more and more Federal money. Some 
Congressmen, in fact, did not dare vote 
against this bill, and this included some 20 
Republicans representing depressed areas. 


FREEDOM’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as we 
approach the 187th birthday of the sign- 
ing of our Declaration of Independence, 
citizens throughout this Nation are 
moved to the expression of sentiments 
recalling those great deeds of our Revo- 
lutionary period when the colonists threw 
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off the shackles of oppression imposed 
upon them by their British ruler. 

One such expression is contained in 
an excellent article appearing in the 
June 25 issue of the Lutheran Witness, 
the official organ of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

It is entitled “Is Patriotism Dead?” 

The article, written by Harold E. Ber- 
ger, chaplain of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Topeka, Kans., provides 
much food for thought in helpfully re- 
minding us that our Fourth of July is 
not just another holiday but our sacred 
day of freedom” and an appropriate time 
to again proudly proclaim our allegiance 
to God and country. 

Mr. President, I found Chaplain 
Berger’s article most inspirational and 
respectfully request that it be included 
in the Recorp at this point for I think 
others will, as I have, gain much from 
it as we approach Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is PATRIOTISM DEAD? 
(By Harold E. Berger) 

“I still get a real hard-to-define feeling 
down inside when the flag goes by.” These 
are the words of Col. John Glenn, astronaut, 
after his memorable orbital flight. 

In biting contrast we read these discon- 
certing words in a full-page advertisement 
by one of our Nation’s great tire industries: 
“Of the 46 million families in the United 
States, it is estimated that only 10 percent 
own an American flag.” Can this be true 
in a country so proud of its past, so dedi- 
cated to its future? 

But there are other factors which indi- 
cate that if American patriotism is not 
dead, it resembles a state of suspended ani- 
mation. A well-educated man remarked 
the other day that “patriotism is too provin- 
cial for this sophisticated day.” 


NOSTALGIC MEMORIES 


At a joint meeting of veterans organiza- 
tions there was genuine agreement that each 
year patriotic celebrations interest fewer cit- 
izens. Only a handful of people turn out, 
Generally these are the very old and the 
very young. 

Many of us have nostalgic memories of 
stirring celebrations on Memorial Day and 
Independence Day. Nearly every home 
proudly displayed Old Glory. There were 
parades and picnics, bands and orators 
Veterans proudly wore their uniforms and 
displayed their medals. 

On July 4 the bang of firecrackers sent 
the family dog under the bed for cover. 
Roman candles and colored lights brought 
“ohs” and “ahs” from children and adults. 
Tissue paper balloons powered by candle 
heat floated over the city. 

Today many of us hear only a few sporadic 
sputterings of smuggled firecrackers and 
see only a feeble flickering of sparklers as 
a few of our citizens express their desire to 
celebrate. Instead of a “glorious Fourth” 
we now have a “gory Fourth” marked by 
murder and mayhem on our Nation's high- 
ways, with many drownings and other fatal 
accidents to garnish the holiday with griet 
and mourning. 


FLAGS, BELLS 


But a star of hope shines for the future, 
Public-spirited citizens are aware of the ap- 
parent deterioration of patriotism in our 
Nation. Communities, civic organizations, 
and even industries have set out to revive 
the national pride our fathers showed. 

To encourage the display of the Stars and 
Stripes on national holidays, flags are being 
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offered at cost by newspapers and large busi- 
ness concerns. Entire communities are or- 
ganizing full-scale observances of national 
holidays, which have been consecrated to 
help us remember historic occasions and 
our blessed heritage of freedom. 

Churches are being to ring their 
bells on national holidays. It is in order 
for churches to express gratitude to God for 
our form of government, which protects the 
rights of all churches on an equal basis and 
favors their work without directly support- 
ing or governing them. 

BIG KICK 

Patriotism is not dead in America. The 
triumphant space journeys of our astronauts 
have revealed that beneath the tarnished 
surface there still remains the sterling silver 
of true Americanism. In time of crisis and 
national emergency it glistens like early 
morning dew. 

The huge ticker-tape parades for our re- 
turning astronauts inspired these words 
from Col. John Glenn: “I'm certainly glad 
to see that pride in cur country and its 
accomplishments is not a thing of the past. 
It gives me a big kick to see so many school- 
children on the street waving the flag and 
being proud of it. Thank goodness, this is 
not old fashioned. Freedom, devotion to 
God and country are not things of the past. 
They will never become old fashioned.” 

The example of our spacemen will do a 
great deal to rekindle the waning fires of 
patriotism. Their words will carry much 
weight with our youth, for the astronauts 
have won youth’s respect and admiration. 


“FAITH 7” 


It is gratifying to note that these heroic 
Americans who have rendered their highest 
devotion to their country have also given 
witness of their faith in God. Astronaut 
Glenn attends church regularly. His pastor 
says John generally worships at the early 
service. In winter he comes early enough 
to help shovel the snow from the walks. 

Speaking of his spaceship comrades, Glenn 
says: “I think that all seven of us have that 
religious faith which we express in our 
own individual ways. Astronaut Malcolm 
Scott Carpenter talked of his faith last year 
before he was orbited onto space. I have 
what I consider an abiding faith which sus- 
tains me at all times.” 

In view of this unanimous testimony of 
religious belief it is understandable why 
Air Force Maj. L. Gordon Cooper named his 
ship Faith 7. It is also no surprise that the 
same adventurer into space closed his ad- 
dress before a joint session of Congress with 
a prayer composed in the midst of his 17th 
orbit. 


REAL AMERICA 

When Nikita Khrushchev visited our coun- 
try, he was duly impressed with our military 
and industrial potential. In addition to our 
farflung agricultural and economic resources 
he saw something else. Undoubtedly he dis- 
eovered that the United States is not what 
Hitler mistakenly called a decadent democ- 
The supreme leader of communism 


Did the Red dictator discover the real 
source of American greatness? Did he touch 
the pulse of the real America? James Rus- 
sell Lowell describes the undergirding foun- 
dation of our America when he portrays the 
mission of our Founding Fathers: 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 


MOVING SCENE 


Every American is deeply impressed with 
his sacred heritage as he stands before the 
beautiful Mount Rushmore Memorial in 
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the Black Hills. Towering 6,000 feet into 
the blue, carved into the solid granite moun- 
tain, each figure in proportions of a man 
465 feet tall, are the sculptured liknesses of 
the great American patriots Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thousands upon thousands annually visit 
this shrine. Each visitor rediscovers his na- 
tional pride and birthright as he beholds the 
hallowed features of our American forebears. 
Similarly a moving scene is often repeated 
at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Ar- 
Ungton National Cemetery, before the Lin- 
coln Memorial in Washington, and wherever 
Americans gather to remember the heroic 
leaders or our divinely blessed history. 


MISSOURI PIONEERS 


As Lutheran Christians we are thrilled 
too when we view the historic monuments of 
our pioneer fathers, as well as when we visit 
the shrines of national glory. One is deeply 
impressed with the courageous faith of the 
Perry County Lutherans who built the hum- 
ble and solid cradle of our church in the 
Missouri wilderness. 

The pages of American history are well 
documented with stories of valor describing 
our ancestors. Through the years Missouri 
Synod Lutherans have always been stal- 
wart supporters and defenders of the free- 
doms guaranteed under our national Con- 
stitution. 

Whenever the thousands of our youth have 
been called to the colors, chaplains of our 
church have marched with them. Our 
Armed Services Commission has written a 
much admired record of service to God and 
country for many years. The commission's 
seal has the emblem of Luther and the 
U.S. shield side by side, surmounted by the 
American eagle. Supporting this emblem 
as a foundation is the cross. 


RICH RETURNS 


As we observe our sacred day of freedom, 
the story of our courageous past unfolds 
before us. We have come into a heritage 
which we did not create, but our respon- 
sibility is to preserve it. We can maintain 
our heritage, or we can throw it away. We 
can invest it so that it will yield rich re- 
turns to our children and their children, 
or we can squander it in living for the 
moment, in dull blindness to its value, in 
crass selfishness. 


It is a time, therefore, to raise our coun- 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO THAILAND 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, recently 
I had the opportunity to read a speech 
made by Mr. Kenneth Todd Young, Jr., 
our Ambassador to Thailand made be- 
fore the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Bangkok on June 5. 

This speech is one of the most cogent 
and articulate explanations of just what 
we are trying to do in our foreign aid 
programs that I have ever read. Ambas- 
sador Young not only outlines the pro- 
gram, but, more importantly, explains 
the reasons behind the emphasis placed 
on various aspects of our overseas ef- 
forts. 

Mr. President, I commend this speech 
to my colleagues in this body and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 


June 28 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE TO THAILAND 
I 

Mr. President, Your Highnesses, Excel- 
lencles, and distinguished guests, we can 
all appreciate the words of an author-friend 
of mine who wrote that “the overseas pub- 
lic relations of American foreign aid are a 
series of perplexities.” We have our share 
of them here. Misstatements in our press 
perplex our Thai friends and disturb our 
relations. Misinterpretations of American 
intentions and American aid puzzle us. It 
almost reminds one of Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of his times in “Measure for Meas- 
ure“: “There is scarce truth enough alive 
to make societies secure, but security enough 
to make fellowship accursed.” 

So I think that it would be timely to de- 
scribe our assistance programs for Thailand 
in order to try to increase understanding 
of them. What are their purposes and their 
limitations? This is by way of a factual 
assessment, a report to Americans and others 
who have a moral and financial interest in 
the stewardship of our program in Thailand. 
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Perplexing doubts and questions cam be 
resolved by understanding—particularly by 
an understanding of our intent. Around 
the world there has been genuine puzzlement 
as to our motives. We are often asked: “Why 
does the United States aid us?“ Many or- 
dinary people around the world did not be- 
lieve that the stated principles of our aid 
reflected the will of our people and revealed 
the true purpose of our aid. 

I am sure that time and the facts have 
proven, and will continue to prove, that we 
mean what we say. We the American peo- 
ple speak with a community of spirit for an 
equality of purpose and dignity on the part 
of all participants in a cooperative effort. 
We only ask for mutuality of purpose, con- 
tribution and responsibility in self-imterest 
and self-reliance. 

Our programs here must harmonize with 
the cultural and moral requirements of Thai 
institutions as well as reflect the ideals of 
American democracy. We know well that 
“friendship which is gained by purchase and 
not through grandeur and nobility of spirit 
is bought but not secured.” We do not 
want that. kind of friendship at all. 

Instead we seek the friendship of honor, 
dignity, and self-respect. We aim at a de- 
cent world order of independent states.” 
That is our vital interest. ‘The congressional 
act under which we operate opens with this 
broad statement of policy: “It is the sense 
of the Congress that peace depends on wider 
recognition of the dignity and interdepend- 
ence of men, and survival of free institutions 
in the United States can best be assured in 
a worldwide atmosphere of freedom.“ 

The statement of policy goes on to say that 
“it is a primary necessity, opportunity, and 
responsibility of the United States, and con- 
sistent with its traditions and ideals * * * 
to help make an historical demonstration 
that economic growth and political democ- 
racy can go hand in hand to the end that an 
enlarged community of friendly, stable, and 
self-reliant countries can reduce world ten- 
sions and insecurity.” 

President Kennedy has recently said: 

“The prospect for freedom is also endan- 
gered or eroded in countries which see no 
hope for a better life based on economic 
progress, education, social justice, and de- 
velopment of stable institutions. 

“These are the frontiers of freedom which 
our military- and economic-aid programs 
seek to advance; and in so doing, they serve 
our deepest national interest.” 
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For our security, the Congress authorizes 
us several ways to make the taxpayers’ funds 
available overseas for technical and capital 
assistance. 

Different types of aid are needed to do 
different jobs. But each type of aid is only 
a catalyst. Each can help convert the raw 
materials of economic progress and social 
justice to the desired purposes. So, our aid 
is marginal, supplemental. We are only a 
small part of the process, whatever mixture of 
aid we use. 

What, then, are the tools we have for 
achievement of security—in the broad eco- 
nomic and social sense? The first is the de- 
velopment loan. Its purpose is to promote 
economic development with a minimum of 
burden on the recipient country by providing 
loans on easy terms. This is the heart of our 
worldwide-aid program and represents an 
efficient business-like approach to economic 
assistance. But the loan is different from a 
grant. 

A second is the development grant. Its 
purpose is to develop human resources by im- 
provement and expansion of education and 
other fields of human endeavor. I include 
technical assistance here which provides the 
nerve center of development. 

The third tool is the combination of the in- 
vestment guarantee and the investment sur- 
vey. Their purpose is to stimulate both do- 
mestic and foreign private enterprise to build 
and operate industrial plants to create na- 
tional wealth and provide jobs. These in- 
struments can encourage American industry 
to bring its technicians, equipment, and man- 
agerial know-how to Thailand in situations 
where private corporate management would 
not otherwise be inclined to commit its re- 
sources, 

The fourth tool is supporting assistance— 
a form of grants which is more in the cate- 
gory of an emergency operation fo~ countries 
threatened with special problems of inse- 
curity. instability or insolvency. 

And finally, the extremely important in- 
strument of military assistance continues to 
strengthen the defensive capability of allies 
and friendly countries threatened with ex- 
ternal Communist aggression or internal 
Communist subversion. This is largely a 
grant program. 

There are, in addition, project loans from 
the Export-Import Bank, our Public Law 480 
assistance in agricultural commodities, our 
student and exchange programs, our own 
participation in the U.N., IBRD, and other 
international organizations’ economic pro- 
grams, and our Peace Corps. 

Congress and the President have deliber- 
ately chosen to make the long-term develop- 
ment loan rather than the 1-year grant the 
main catalyst of Government aid in economic 
and social fields. The loan technique con- 
notes dignity, self-respect and honorable rela- 
tions. It equalizes the lender-receiver rela- 
tionship. It avoids the sensitivities of 
sovereign governments and proud peoples 
such as the Thai and Americans, It creates 
a businesslike atmosphere for negotiation in 
the spirit of give and take. It is a precise and 
controllable instrument for organizing and fi- 
nancing projects which take several years 
to mobilize and complete. It is a form of 
aid because of its favorable terms. The loan 
also aids a country’s economy by stimulating 
self-help which leads ultimately to a coun- 
try’s reliance on its own sustained growth. 

The shift in Thailand from grants to loans 
and grants has required careful considera- 
tion and planning by the U.S. Government 
and recipient countries. I can assure you 
that for at least 2 years this mission has 
worked to alert, explain and help the Thai 
Government prepare in advance for this 
shift. We know that the shift from non- 
project grant funds to loans would require 
increasing funds from the Thai budget to 
replace our grant aid. We wanted to give 
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our Thai colleagues plenty of time to study 
and react to aid based on grants and loans 
rather than only grants. The United States 
postponed the effect of the shift from 1962 
until 1963 or 1964 in order to soften the 
transition and give time to prepare for it. 
Thus, nonproject grant expenditures con- 
tinued in substantial amount in 1963 and 
will not be phased out until 1964. In the 
meantime we have been encouraging Thai- 
land to come forward with detailed loan 
applications we can consider. 
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The United States in this fiscal year of 
1963 will have obligated in fact the amounts 
and types of programs which I proposed last 
October to His Majesty’s Government. By 
our definition we have not cut, and do not 
intend to cut, the total of nonmilitary as- 
sistance. It remains on the order of $27 
million of obligations. A development loan 
of $11 million is included and the total of 
loans could have been more if additional 
applications had been received. Develop- 
ment grants will come to about $8 million, 
and grants of supporting assistance to about 
$8 million if the road program works out. 
But this is a different program from before. 

This program has a new look, a new per- 
sonality, a new shape. The basic strategy, 
the plan of action and the requirements of 
resources have been rather well worked out 
on a joint Thai-United States basis. Sub- 
ject to congressional approval, this program 
will be continued in fiscal 1964 and into the 
near future until its various parts are com- 
pleted, and we phase out. 

The mix“ of these types of programs, and 
forms of aid, is important in achieving the 
desired integrated effect. There are three- 
inter-related parts of the program: adminis- 
trative development, social and economic 
development and security development. We 
have, together with our Thai colleagues, 
created several new programs and then con- 
solidated them with others into a stream- 
lined, simplified plan to assist the internal 
development and defense of the kingdom. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
aid programs is in the administrative proj- 
ect that goes to the grassroots. Our devel- 
opment grants and supporting assistance 
help His Majesty’s Government in their ex- 
panding efforts to connect remote parts of 
the country with the Government and to 
promote efficient public administration. 
There are schools for training village chiefs 
and provincial officials in national orienta- 
tion, local administration, and in counter- 
subversion. There are many new two-way 
radio transmitters and receivers which vil- 
lage leaders are now operating in their homes 
or offices for official communications. There 
are the small air strips and small roads be- 
ing built in remote areas to quicken commu- 
nications, take out sick people, bring in doc- 
tors and many other services. 

The socio-economic strategy is now 
focused on accelerating rural development. 
I have come back from many trips to villages 
in the northeast and the north feeling that 
somehow our portion of rural assistance pro- 
grams was not having adequate impact. Wa- 
ter, roads, medical care, school materials, 
more crops and markets, and even local 
security are the felt needs in many parts of 
Thailand. These are not big, costly proj- 
ects. And the people understand them. I 
have been impressed by the small earth dam 
down the Peninsula at Ban Kow Pow which 
the villagers appreciate having sponsored by 
His Majesty. 

So, following the Prime Minister's em- 
phasis in the northeast development plan 
and the National Security Organization, we 
have realined our organization and retooled 
our programs to concentrate our resources 
on many small projects in target areas in 
rural Thailand as specified by the Thai Gov- 
ernment. Of course, our resources are sup- 
plemental and no substitute for those of 
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the Thais. We can only assist them in get- 
ting their people and resources mobilized. 

Specifically, we did several small things in 
the last several months. We turned over 
about $200,000 worth of equipment to the 
first three mobile development units. We 
have just procured 100 tons of fertilizer for 
distribution by the Department of Rice to 
demonstrate to farmers in these areas how 
they can increase their yields and thereby 
their incomes. We have provided an addi- 
tional $150,000 to accelerate our joint vil- 
lage health and sanitation programs. We 
have just begun work on the first two feeder 
roads under our joint program. 

There has just arrived in Ubon a special 
U.S. Navy Seabee technical assistance team. 
They will help villagers with small public 
works such as dams and village roads, and 
train Thal technicians to take over this work. 
And Peace Corps volunteers will add needed 
personnel in community development and 
rural resettlement until Thal workers are 
recruited and trained. Our forces in SEATO 
Exercise Thanarat will undertake civic ac- 
tion projects in the northeast in what His 
Majesty and the President call Operation 
Friendship. 

These are just some of the more recent 
lines of attack on rural problems which we 
will be executing jointly with His Majesty's 
Government. Many existing rural and other 
action programs are not mentioned here for 
lack of time. Some older grant programs 
will be dovetailed, tapered off, or converted 
to loan programs where possible. 

For security development, a large amount 
of hardware has been arriving in Thailand 
every week to help equip the police and 
armed forces so that they will be ready to 
fulfill their missions as soon as possible, In 
the U.S. assistance program I have put pri- 
mary emphasis on getting communications, 
mobility and versatility to deal with Com- 
munist guerrilla warfare. That is why more 
new radios, armored personnel carriers, heli- 
copters, and aircraft are coming into Thai- 
land. 

The important thing in Thailand is to 
prevent Communist guerrilla incursions and 
“aggression by seepage“ before they can oc- 
cur rather than to deal with them after 
infected areas begin to spread as happened 
elsewhere in southeast Asia. This need 
not happen here. But that depends, as my 
experience in southeast Asia proves, on 
executing a hard-hitting compact strategy of 
timely administrative, socio-economic and 
security development. 

Progress must go hand in hand with pro- 
tection along the Communist periphery. 
Social progress without protection incites 
Communist attack. The better you prepare, 
the more diverse are their countermeasures. 
Therefore, it is prudent in dealing with such 
ruthless opponents to overmatch their moves 
and, above all, to build upon our past prog- 
ress and success with varying mixes of pro- 
grams and techniques. 

Our assistance also deals in cultural and 
social affairs. This may sound irrelevant to 
some. But we believe that the contest in the 
world today is mainly over the hopes, fears, 
and affections of people. Machines and tech- 
nology are the neutrals. People want to be 
magnetized and uplifted by what appeals to 
the mind and heart. People want a feel- 
ing of splendor as well as a sense of plenty. 
Symbols and traditions count much. So 
we try to do our small part in promoting 
an originality of mind, an excellence in tradi- 
tional and contemporary arts, and a concern 
and caring for the welfare of the stricken 
and less fortunate. 

We heartily support His Majesty’s Ananda 
Mahidol Foundation for educating the bril- 
liant and His Majesty's relief foundation for 
helping the victims of disaster. On request, 
we assign experts to the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment to study Thai temple paintings and 
help preserve Thailand’s rich cultural herit- 
age. We encourage young artists and writers 
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in their own idioms. In these small and 
humble ways we seek the harmony of the 
spiritual and material in our changing world. 
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What are the results? There is a well- 
knit, smooth-running able team in the Em- 
bassy, USOM, JUSMAG and USIS. It assures 
the optimum return for every effort, baht 
and dollar expended. We can assess these 
results in terms of President Kennedy’s six 
principles for improved effectiveness of our 
programs. everywhere. 

His first objective is to improve selectivity 
in aid projects while emphasizing self-help 
and development loans in place of outright 
grants. By the uneasy, uncomfortable tran- 
sition from all grants to grants and loans in 
Thalland's economic development field, more 
Thai resources are allocated to projects which 
otherwise would have been U.S. financed. 

By selectivity and compaction, we are re- 
locating and correlating mutually supporting 
aid projects in the same locality or region in 
order to get the maximum effect for Thailand. 

His second objective is to move gradually 
to a reduction and ultimate end to U.S. as- 
sistance by enabling nations to stand on 
their own as rapidly as possible. Our aim 
here is for each project to have a “success” 
date, be self-liquidating by providing for a 
Thai team to take over, and help increase 
Thailand’s economic resources sufficiently to 
attract or provide normal sources of devel- 
opment finance. As a small example, the 
U.S. support for the College of Education was 
ended last year because the college became 
perfectly capable to proceed on its own 
steam. I expect that the Institute of Public 
Administration will do the same next year. 

The President’s third objective is to se- 
cure the increasing participation of other 
industrialized nations in sharing the cost of 
international development assistance. Dur- 
ing calendar year 1962 approximately $45 
million worth of economic loans and grants 
were assigned to Thailand by sources other 
than the United States. These figures ex- 
clude supplier credits extended during the 
same a 

The Development Assistance Committee in 
Paris has set up a DAC Coordinating Group 
for Thailand, which has been working here 
for 6 months with the Thai Government. It 
has compiled a list of current and prospec- 
tive programs underway for Thailand. I 
hope that the DAC Coordinating Group will 
now move for even more assistance for 
Thailand. 

His fourth objective is to lighten the ad- 
verse effects of the aid program on the U.S. 
balance-of-payments. Thailand now buys 
about $100 million worth of goods from us 
each year. At the same time we have cut 
back on nonproject aid. While these cuts 
are small, each increment helps the Presi- 
dent’s determined objective of minimizing 
the outflow of gold. 

The fifth objective is to continue to assist 
in the defense of countries under the threat 
of internal or external Communist attack. 
In Bangkok we all realize the increasing 
pressures on Thalland's borders. Subject to 
congressional approval, we will certainly 
keep on with military and supporting assist- 
ance to complete the strategy of security 
development in a short time. We are well on 
our way to meeting targets of readiness for 
defense. 

The President's sixth objective is to in- 
crease the role of private investment and 
other non-Federal resources in assisting de- 
veloping nations. As members of this 
Chamber can testify, many new investors 
and business representatives are coming to 
Thailand. We in the Embassy and USOM 
are devoting a great deal of attention to 
facilitating new business possibilities. Sev- 
eral new ventures have opened or are being 
established: Colgate-Palmolive, Bangkok In- 
ternational Hotels, Firestone Tire—to men- 
tion a few rapidly. 
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I hope that a steel plant can be established 
on a reasonably profitable basis and that an 
firm will invest. in such a signifi- 
cant venture. The economic chain reaction 
of this and related development would give 
the Thai economy a major boost. 

A program of investment guarantees and 
50-50 sharing of feasibility surveys is begin- 
ning to get underway. The Phelps-Dodge 
investment is the most recent example of 
the latter type of assistance. All should be 
of continuing help to the expanding Thai 
economy. 

We are encouraging private U.S. founda- 
tions to be more active. We hope that they, 
instead of the American taxpayer, can help 
sustain the promising new Royal Institute 
for Development Administration. Perhaps 
business firms could join in this useful 
project. 

Secretary of State Rusk a few weeks ago 
expressed on behalf of all of us our general 
approach to the aid program: “We have an 
obligation of conscience to make that pro- 
gram just as effective as possible, to enlist 
as much self-help from the others as we 
can, to have it administered with integrity 
and with clear sightedness, and with imag- 
ination. But we cannot abandon the effort 
or accept deep cuts, except with deep injury 
to our national interest.” 
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As I said at the beginning, we look upon 
the U.S. assistance only as a catalyst, 
as the promoter of small changes. Our non- 
military aid is only about 5 percent of the 
Thai annual budget. Our aid is only one of 
Thailand's many sources of outside assist- 
ance. 

The Thais do most of the work and provide 
most of the resources for their development. 
The New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal recently have noted the favorable 
outlook in Thailand which has resulted from 
the efforts of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Thai people. For this reason I have 
called Thailand a “demonstration nation for 
development.” 

But the catalyst has an important and 
sensitive role to play. It needs those quali- 
ties of imagination and resolution which 
Justice Holmes called the power to overcome 
obstacles, to ride boldly at what is in front 
of you. It also requires the tact, integrity 
and magnanimity of our American heritage. 

We have partaken of a high adventure of 
assistance with the world, Never before has 
any nation needed so much humility and 
wisdom, so much prudence and vision, in 
extending its generosity and responsibilities. 
Will we succeed, a 20th century Atlas, in 
rolling the rubble away from the valley of 
happiness and peace for hungry, tormented 
mankind? Or will we, like Sisyphus of an- 
cient Greece, only keep rolling the stone up 
and down the hill in a perpetual declining 
cycle of frustration? 

We will not know the answer for many 
years. All we can see is our intention, our 
purpose, our effort. Our power and re- 
sources do have some limits, but we are 
blessed with the company of the free to go 
with us. Again to leave with you the words 
of Justice Holmes, one of the deepest voices 
of the inner American spirit: “We cannot live 
our dreams. We are lucky enough if we can 
give a sample of our best, and if in our hearts 
we can feel that it has been nobly done.” 

That should be the motto today and the 
remembrance tomorrow of American assist- 
ance everywhere—successful endeavor of dig- 
nity, hope, and action. 

Thank you all. 


PHILIPPI, W. VA., SITE OF FIRST 
CIVIL WAR BATTLE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call attention to an article 
in the June 16, 1963, issue of the Charles- 
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ton, W. Va., Gazette-Mail stating that 
the West Virginia town of Philippi, in 
Barbour County, was the site of tue first 
land battle of our Civil War. The article 
points out the significant role the Moun- 
tain State played in this great conflict, 
which saw more than 500 military actions 
taking place in West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Prive HUNDRED Crvim War ACTIONS TOOK PLACE 
IN STATE—PHILIPPI SCENE OF FIRST FIGHT 
(By Boyd B. Stutler) 

First to feel the impact of actual ħostili- 
ties in the eastern theater, the area now 
comprised of West Virginia had a major role 
in the Civil War of the 1860’s—one that was 
unique in the war experiences of the States 
that formed the borderland between the two 
contending sections. But our war was, after 
the first battles and campaigns in the early 
summer of 1861, very largely overshadowed 
by the greater events in the broader theaters. 

It was at Harpers Ferry on the night of 
April 18, 1861, that Virginia militia occupied 
the town by force of arms in a bloodless coup, 
and it was at Philippi on June 3 that the 
first land battle of the war was fought. And 
it was in the Tygarts Valley, following the 
Philippi affair, that the first sustained cam- 
paign of the war was carried on, with sub- 
sequent battles at Laurel Hill, near Beling- 
ton, at Rich Mountain and Corricks Ford. 
This was followed almost immediately by the 
Kanawha Valley campaign, the fight at Scary, 
and the retreat of the Confederate forces to 
the Greenbrier country. 

There were but very few homes in the area 
west of the Alleghenies that did not contrib- 
ute heavily in manpower and from the fam- 
ily resources to the war effort. Some of the 
young men, and a great many not so young, 
went to the blue, while a much smaller num- 
ber went to the gray, all of which in com- 
munities divided in their loyalties made the 
war a very personal thing. Marauding bands 
of guerrilla irregulars roamed over the area, 
more especially in the central counties, to 
prey upon undefended towns and individual 
homes. It was a time of terror in many sec- 
tions. Before the war wore itself out in the 
spring of 1865 there had been more than 500 
actions of one sort or another in the State. 
Every county, with the exception of the seven 
Ohio Valley counties north of Wood could 
count from one to several armed clashes 
ranging from patrol actions to pitched 
battles, 

For the 4 years of the war the country 
was for the most part an armed camp. But 
of more particular concern to the citizens 
of that part of the Old Dominion west of the 
Alleghenies, out of the series of conventions 
at Wheeling and the sacrificing spirit of loyal 
and determined patriots came a new State, 
the 35th in the American Union. 

West Virginia's war story is, then, one of 
conflicting loyalties to Virginia on the one 
hand and to the Federal Union on the oth- 
er—and it was in consequence of these con- 
flicting loyalties that many of the most ruth- 
less events occurred when, in the first years 
of the war, a great part of the State suffered 
through the terrors of guerrilla and irregular 
border warfare. Families were divided on 
the issues, father against son, and brother 
against brother—and nowhere on the battle- 
field was this division better exemplified 
than in the affairs at Bulltown, Braxton 
County, fought October 13, 1863, or at Droop 
Mountain, November 6, 1863, when some of 
the Union and Confederate troops engaged 
came from the same counties with brothers 
on each side of the lines arrayed against 
each other. 
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By no means was there unanimity on the 
political questions, or that of sustaining se- 
cession of part of the territory from seceded 
Virginia in order to form a new State. Fate 
and circumstance, as well as geographical 
position, made West Virginia a battleground 
in the early war days, and an occupied area 
throughout the whole 4 years. It was the 
buffer between the solidly held Confederate 
lines just east of the Alleghenies and the 
Ohio River; troops were ever on guard to 
prevent the spread of Confederate arms to 
the industrial cities of Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. 

The tremendous contribution made by 
West Virginia in manpower to both the Un- 
ion and Confederate Armies is apparently 
not well understood. Out of a population 
of less than 400,000 men, women and chil- 
dren—376,688 in 1860, to be exact—the re- 
stored government of Virginia at Wheeling 
and later the State of West Virginia from the 
limited area under Federal control enlisted, 
armed and equipped about 32,000 soldiers 
and sent them into the field. Of this num- 
ber 29,163 were officially credited to the State 
and were enrolled in West Virginia combat 
units. Special troops and the men who 
enlisted in the regiments formed in other 
States, including 245 Negroes who were as- 
signed to the 45th Infantry, U.S. colored 
troops, amply made up the estimated 2,000 
difference between the official credits and the 
estimate. At least two organized companies, 
one each from Hancock and Preston Coun- 
ties, crossed the border and united with 
Pennsylvania and Maryland units. At the 
same time it must be remembered that sev- 
eral full companies recruited in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania came to West Virginia to be- 
come part of the State’s combat units. 

For some reason not now known—and per- 
haps not entirely justified—an estimate of 
8,000 soldiers for the Confederate armies has 
become somewhat standardized. Unfortu- 
nately, but few personnel records of active 
Confederate units such as muster and pay- 
rolls have been preserved, and also the fact 
that those who entered the Confederate 
service were so widely scattered in so many 
different units that it is difficult to arrive 
at an approximately accurate estimate of the 
number. Recent research, however, strongly 
indicates that instead of 8,000 a more realis- 
tic figure would be 10,000 or perhaps 12,000. 

There is considerable confusion, also, in 
the number and numerical designation of 
the regiments organized by the two govern- 
ments at Wheeling—the restored govern- 
ment of Virginia under Governor Pierpont 
and the State of West Virginia under Gov- 
ernor Boreman. When one looks at the 
roster there are apparently 31 combat units 
to consider, but actually this number 
dwindles to 26 separate units when allow- 
ance is made for the transfer of regiments 
from one arm of the service to another, and 
by the consolidation of regiments at the 
expiration of the 3-year enlistment period. 

There were three Ist Infantry Regiments; 
first, the 3-month outfit organized at Wheel- 
ing under command of Col. Benjamin F. 
Kelley. This is the regiment that fought at 
Philippi and in the 1861 summer campaign 
in the Tygarts Valley. Then the 3-year 
regiment, and lastly the ist Veterans In- 
fantry, which was formed by a consolidation 
of the reenlisted veterans of the 5th and 9th 
Infantry. There were two 2d Infantry out- 
fits—the regular 3-year regiment organized 
in the spring of 1861, and later the re- 
enlisted veterans of the Ist and 4th Infantry, 
with recruits and veterans from other units 
to fill the gaps. 

The 2d, 3d, and 8th Infantry actually 
served under three designations; first under 
their original o; tion as foot soldiers; 
then in June 1863, under Brig. Gen. William 
W. Averell, they were furnished horses and 
became mounted infantry, and finally the 
three regiments were transferred to the 
cavalry arm, dating from January 24, 1864. 
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The 2d Infantry became the 2d Mounted, 
then the 5th Cavalry; the 3d was known as 
the 3d Mounted and finished its war as the 
6th Cavalry fighting hostile Indians in Ne- 
braska, northern Colorado and the Dakotas. 
The 8th became the 8th Mounted Infantry, 
and then was redesignated as the 7th 
Cavalry. The records are somewhat con- 
fusing, but when puzzled out it is found 
that, not deducting the duplications, there 
were 18 regiments of infantry, 2 regiments 
of veteran volunteer infantry, 3 regiments 
of mounted infantry, 7 regiments of cavalry, 
and 1 regiment of light artillery. From first 
to last there were 31,884 names on the rolls 
of these combat outfits, some of which, of 
course, were duplicated by reenlistments. 

These military organizations were not 
home guards, as many have assumed, but 
were soldiers of the Republic who bore their 
weight in battles and campaigns from 
Gettysburg to Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., 
and from McClellan’s peninsular campaign 
in Tidewater, Va., to the far western plains 
of Nebraska and the two Dakotas. The 
records of the 7th Infantry and the Ist 
Cavalry, to mention only a couple, read like 
a roll of the battles of the Army of the 
Potomac. The ist Cavalry, for instance, is 
officially credited with 74 battles and skir- 
mishes, mostly engaged while serving with 
the Army of the Potomac. In amassing this 
battle record 12 of its men won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for acts of gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty—this number is made more sig- 
nificant by the fact that only 39 West Vir- 
ginians were awarded the medal during the 
Civil War. This small compauy of valiant 
men of the Ist Cavalry included the regi- 
ment’s commanding officer, Col. Henry Cape- 
hart, of Wheeling, later brevette major gen- 
eral, and his brother, Maj. Charles Capehart, 
who commanded the regiment in the battle 
at Gettysburg. 

On the Southern side there were companies 
recruited in the central counties which after- 
wards became units of the 25th and 3lst 
Virginia Infantry, CSA, which were engaged 
in the Philippi affair, the first land engage- 
ment of the entire war, and finished their 
term of service on an April morning at Ap- 
pomattox when the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia laid down its arms, These men saw 
4 years of the most arduous service under 
Stonewall Jackson in his valley campaigns, 
and then under Gen. Robert E. Lee in his 
incomparable Army of Northern Virginia. 

The battle of Scary Creek, on the Kanawha 
about 15 miles west of Charleston, fought 
on July 17, 1861, was the first engagement on 
the Kanawha Valley when locally recruited 
troops, plus a small company from Wheeling 
under Capt. James W. Sweeney, gained a 
temporary advantage—something between a 
victory and a defeat—over the Ohio troops 
under Gen. Jacob D. Cox. But the victory 
was not decisive enough to permit Gen. 
Henry A. Wise, then occupying Charleston, 
and commanding the Confederate troops in 
the Kanawha Valley to risk another battle 
with the blue-clad troopers pouring into the 
valley from Ohio and Kentucky. Wise, hope- 
lessly outnumbered, promptly abandoned 
Charleston and retreated to Lewisburg and 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Companies and men that fought at Scary 
were later incorporated into Col, George S. 
Patton's 22d Virginia Infantry; Col. John 
McCausland’s 36th Infantry, and Col. Beuh- 
ring Jones’ 60th Infantry. The cavalry 
companies engaged formed the nucleus of 
Col. Albert Gallatin Jenkins’ 8th Virginia 
Cavalry. These are names to recall with 
reverence for daring leadership on hard- 
fought battlefields. Two of these men, 
McCausland and Jenkins became general offi- 
cers of the Confederacy, and both Patton and 
Jenkins were killed in battle. These three 
infantry regiments and the cavalry regiment 
were first called the Ist, 2d, and 3d Kanawha 
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Regiments, making up the Kanawha Bri- 
gade—all four outfits were on the firing line 
at Appomattox on the morning of April 9, 
1865, but with ranks that were pitifully thin. 

But to get back to the beginning. Vir- 
ginia’s first overt act of the war was at 
Harpers Ferry on the night of April 18, 1861, 
just 1 day after the passage of the Ordinance 
of Secession by the convention then in ses- 
sion at Richmond. Virginia militia under 
command of Maj. Gen. Kenton Harper, of 
Staunton, led the troops in to occupy the 
town and take over what was left of the 
extensive U.S. Government armory and ar- 
senal. The small army was strictly Virginian 
under that State’s militia officers; the State, 
though seceded, did not join the Confeder- 
acy until May 7. 

Harpers Virginians met with no opposi- 
tion; only a token force of U.S. soldiers were 
stationed at the armory and arsenal under 
command of Lt. Roger Jones. Recalling that 
discretion is the better part of valor, and 
with full knowledge that his 45 men could 
not hope to cope with the militia, no mat- 
ter how poorly armed, Lieutenant Jones set 
fire to the Government works and with his 
45 men retreated across the Potomac. It 
was a bloodless coup, but it was definitely 
an act of war. 

Harpers Ferry, then considered of great 
military importance, was made the mobiliza- 
tion center for the volunteer companies of all 
northern Virginia under command of a cer- 
tain Virginia Military Institute professor 
named Thomas J. Jackson, then a Virginia 
colonel. He was within 3 years destined to 
win immortal fame as Stonewall Jackson, a 
Ueutenant general, and to die of wounds 
inflicted by his own men at Chancellorsville, 
which was perhaps his greatest battle, 

Colonel Jackson formed these volunteers 
into regiments and the regiments into a 
brigade which shares the fame of its first 
commander—that was the Stonewall Brig- 
ade, which included 11 companies, or 1 full 
regiment, of West Virginians. Six of these 
companies: Jefferson Guards, Capt. John W. 
Rowan; Hamtramck Guards, Vincent M. 
Butler; Berkeley Border Guards, J. A. Naden- 
bousch; Hedgesville Blues, Raleigh T. Col- 
ston; Botts Greys, Lawson Botts, and Letcher 
Rifiemen, J. H. L, Hunter, hailing from Jef- 
ferson and Berkeley counties, were enrolled 
in the 2d Virginia Infantry. In the 27th In- 
fantry were the Monroe Guards, Hugh S. 
Giffany; Greenbrier Rifles, Phillip F. Frazer, 
and the Shriver Grays, Daniel M. Shriver, 
of Wheeling. The 33d Infantry had the 
Potomac Guards, P. T. Grace, of Hampshire 
County, and the Hardy Grays, Abram Spen- 
gler of Hardy County. Thus West Virginians 
have a claim to share in the fame of the 
Stonewall brigade. 

The Confederates seized the initiative in 
recruiting and organizing for war in the 
counties west of the Alleghenies. On May 
4, Col. T. J. Jackson, then commanding the 
Virginia forces at Harpers Ferry, ordered 
Col. George A. Porterfield, of Charles Town, 
to proceed to Grafton and organize an army 
there from the militia and enlistment of men 
from the western and Ohio Valley counties. 
It seemed to be taken for granted that the 
western counties were ablaze with secession 
sentiment and that a popular uprising would 
occur when the call to arms came. Por- 
terfield had been assigned an impossible 
task—in addition to recruiting an army of 
size and strength sufficient to check local 
Union troops he had to consider the pos- 
sibility of meeting and repelling Union 
troops that doubtless would be funneled 
into the area from Ohio. After organizing 
his army, the men armed with their own 
weapons for the most part, he was ordered 
to push on to Wheeling, break up the Union 
meetings and, above all, to immobilize the 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Colonel Porterfield was disappointed at 
Grafton. Recruiting was slow and only a 
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few men turned up to fight under his ban- 
ner, Only one regiment, Col. Ben F. Kelley’s 
ist Virginia (Union), organized at. Wheel- 
ing, was available to check the Confederate 
activity around Grafton and its immediate 
sector, but on May 26, Gen. George B. McClel- 
lan, commanding Federal troops in Ohio, or- 
dered four full regiments into the Clarks- 
burg and Grafton sections, the troops crossed 
the Ohio at Wheeling and Parkersburg. 

In the face of the advancing Union forces, 
Colonel Porterfield gathered his recruits and 
withdrew to Philippi. Union troops reached 
Grafton on May 30 when Colonel Kelley, 
whose single regiment numbered more men 
than were in Porterfield’s entire command 
proposed a night march on Philippi to clear 
the valley. The march was delayed a couple 
of days, then Kelley was heavily reinforced 
and another column added to effect a pincer 
movement. Porterfield was taken by sur- 
prise and quickly routed in the early morn- 
ing of June 3—the speed with which the 
Confederates left the town caused the affair 
to be dubbed “the Philippi races.” Most 
historians are agreed that the affair, slight 
as it was, had historical and tactical sig- 
nificance of great import. 

The Philippi affair was the first land en- 

gagement of the war, and as such it attracted 
nationwide attention, as did the campaign 
immediately following in the Tygarts and 
Cheat Valleys. Then when action moved to 
a wider theater, the West Virginia area was 
left as a buffer in the backwash of a great 
war. 
The importance of the Philippi battle can- 
not be measured alone by the fact that it 
was the first serious land engagement of the 
war, nor by the number of men engaged, 
and certainly not by the fact that there were 
none killed and but few wounded. It was 
the tactical and strategic factor that gave 
the affair an importance far beyond that of 
many greater engagements when massed 
armies clashed for a temporary advantage, 
only to be swept away by a resurgence of the 
opposing army the next day. It was at Phi- 
lippi—and a month later at Scary—at the 
very outset of the great conflict that the 
southern army was halted and turned back 
toward the east. In the subsequent cam- 
paigns in the summer of 1861 in the Kan- 
awha, Tygarts, New and Upper Greenbrier 
Valleys the Confederates were pressed back 
to set their western frontier on the line of 
the Alleghenies rather than on the Ohio 
River and, indeed, in the State of Ohio. For 
the rest of the war the West Virginia section 
stood solidly between the Confederacy and 
the country west of the Ohio River. 

However, the entire area was subjected 
time and again to quick, dashing cavalry 
raids led by such men as Generals Jenkins, 
Imboden “Grumble” Jones, W. L. (Mudwall) 
Jackson and others equally as able. These 
raids ranged all the way from Preston and 
Monongalia Counties on the north to Wayne 
and Mercer on the south and west. Favorite 
targets were the salt-rich Kanawha Valley, 
the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and such industrial centers as the 
pioneer oil field at Burning Springs, Wirt 
County. There the entire complex was put 
to the torch by Gen. “Grumble” Jones, in- 
cluding 150,000 barrels of crude oil which 
had been stored in barrels and barges await- 
ing a rise in the Little Kanawha River. In 
each raid farms were despoiled and great 
droves of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, were 
driven off to feed or serve the Confederate 
armies in the field. 

Philippi was only the . Before 
the war ended in April 1865, more than 500 
clashes between Union and Confederate forces 
occurred in West Virginia. To be sure, some 
were only minor patrol actions, and some 
were hit-and-run raids, but all were of suf- 
ficient import to get into the record of the 
war. The affairs are officially classified as 
actions, affairs, battles, engagements, skir- 
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mishes, raids, incursions, and what-not, de- 
pending entirely upon the severity of the 
clash, the number of troops engaged and 
sometimes the event was gaged by the 
number of casualties. 

After the formation of West Virginia 44 
companies of Home Guard were organized 
comprising about 2,500 men whose duties 
were to serve as an internal security force. 
These companies were distributed over the 
State, with heavier concentrations in sec- 
tions where guerrillas and irregulars were 
most active. These roaming bands of irregu- 
lars were nominally Confederate but preyed 
on citizens on both sides—the Home Guards 
had a big job cut out to keep them in check. 
The Home Guards were strictly State troops 
and were not required to serve beyond the 
State lines, but they did serve at all times 
with Union troops within their limits. 

With approximately 40,000 men in regular 
service on both sides which would amount 
to 1 man out of every 10 persons counted in 
1860, or possibly 1 out of every 8 or 9, there 
would arise, naturally, competent military 
leaders in the companies, regiments and in 
the higher ranks. There were many who 
made exceptional records as combat leaders, 
and 21 of these men were advanced to the 
rank of general. Fourteen of these men wore 
the blue and seven wore the gray. Unfortu- 
nately, some of these general officers are 
almost forgotten today. 

In the Union Army the system of promo- 
tion was rather complicated and involved. 
There were three grades of general officers: 
those commissioned in the Regular Army, 
those commissioned in the U.S. Volunteers, 
and brevet rank in both branches. That is, 
an officer would be promoted by brevet to a 
higher rank while still holding his commis- 
sion in an inferior grade. This was done 
when no vacancy in the authorized tables of 
organizations permitted the issuance of a 
full commission. The Confederate Army had 
no such fine distinctions. 

The Federal generals who were commis- 
sioned in full rank in the temporary U.S. 
Volunteer Army were: Maj. Gen. Jesse Lee 
Reno, born at Wheeling, but who entered 
West Point and the military service from 
Pennsylvania; he was killed in battle at 
South Mountain, Md., September 14, 1862, 
while commanding the IX Army Corps; Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin F. Kelley, brevet major gen- 
eral, of Wheeling, Ist Infantry; Brig. Gen. 
Joseph A. J. Lighburn, of Lewis County, 4th 
Infantry; Brig. Gen. Isaac H. Duval, brevet 
major general, of Brooke County, 9th Infan- 
try; Brig. Gen. William H. Powell, brevet ma- 
jor general, of Wheeling, 2d Cavalry; and 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Maley Harris, brevet ma- 
jor general, of Glenville and Harrisville, 10th 
Infantry. 

Those who held the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral by brevet only were Robert S. Northcott, 
of Clarksburg, 12th Infantry; John H. Oley, 
of Cabell County, 7th Cavalry; David H. 
Strother, of Berkeley Springs, 3d Cavalry; 
Milton Wells, 15th Infantry; John S. Witcher, 
of Cabell County, 3d Cavalry; Henry Cape- 
hart, of Wheeling, ist Cavalry; William B. 
Curtis, of West Liberty, 12th Infantry; and 
Rufus E. Fleming, of Fairmont, 6th Cavalry. 

On the southern side were Lt. Gen. Thomas 
J. (Stonewall) Jackson, born at Clarksburg, 
appointed to West Point from Lewis County, 
but who entered the Civil War from Lexing- 
ton, Va.; mortally wounded at Chancellors- 
ville. Others were Brig. Gen. John McCaus- 
land, of Putnam County; Brig. Gen. Albert 
Gallatin Jenkins, of Cabell County, mortally 
wounded at Cloyd’s Mountain; Brig. Gen. 
John Echols, of Monroe County; Brig. Gen. 
William L. (Mudwall) Jackson, of Wood 
County; Brig. Gen, Edwin Gray Lee, of Jeffer- 
son County, and Brig. Gen. Birkett D. Fry, 
born in Kanawha County, but who entered 
the war from Alabama, after service in the 
War with Mexico, and filibustering with 
Walker in Nicaragua. 
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Probably the most important contribution 
to the war effort, next after the fact of 
holding the western counties firm in loy- 
alty to the Federal union and to the for- 
mation of West Virginia was the preserva- 
tion of the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which has been aptly termed “Mr. 
Lincoln’s Lifeline.” In turn, the railroad 
played a very conspicuous, though not yital, 
part in the formation of the new State. 
The lines were so important to the Federal 
war effort that it was necessary to keep them 
in friendly territory and under control of 
Federal troops. Thus the three Eastern 
Panhandle counties—Jefferson, Berkeley, and 
Morgan—through which the lines pass, liter- 
ally rode into West Virginia on the cow- 
catchers of B. & O. locomotives. 

Every county in West Virginia, and al- 
most every community, has its own story of 
the Civil War in actions and incident. 
Some suffered more than others through 
ruthless excesses, house burnings, and kill- 
ings, not all of which was condoned by the 
Union or Confederate military authorities. 
Romney, in the South Branch Valley, for 
instance, suffered greatly and its countryside 
was almost laid waste—it suffered because 
of its geographical position. Located in a 
natural invasion route from the Shenandoah 
to the Potomac, the town changed hands 56 
times during the course of the war, some- 
times without a fight when one army left 
as the other approached. But there was 
enough of fighting, pillage, and senseless 
burnings that Romney had but little left 
when peace came again, 


CHICAGO’S URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Reporter magazine on May 23 published 
a very critical article about Chicago’s 
urban renewal program by Miss Elinor 
Richey, which claimed, first, that the 
Negroes in Chicago are opposed to ur- 
ban renewal; and, second, that Chicago’s 
urban renewal program has increased 
racial segregation. This article was re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 29 of this year. 

One of the finest citizens of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Edward Marciniak, executive 
director of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, who for years has 
striven for better race relations and who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the facts, 
has prepared an annotated reply to Miss 
Richey’s assertions. He has prepared 
66 footnotes which note no less than 31 
errors of fact, 20 serious omissions of 
relevant fact, 2 misleading quotations, 
and 4 false generalizations. Mr. Mar- 
ciniak has striven for accuracy but con- 
fesses himself to feeling a sense of help- 
lessness before the elements of stress, 
style, and argumentation which pervade 
this article and which do not lend them- 
selves to direct comment. Consequently, 
the absence of comment does not indi- 
cate anything about the validity of a 
statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that passages 
from Miss Richey’s article be included 
with the accompanying footnotes by Mr. 
Marciniak. 

There being no objection, the passages 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SPLITSVILLE, U.S. A.- AN Ironic TALE oF Un- 

BAN RENEWAL AND RACIAL SEGREGATION 

(By Elinor Richey) 


Cuicaco.—James Baldwin has observed 
that whenever trouble breaks out in Har- 
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lem, the city installs a new playground. In 
Chicago’s Negro ghetto, they conduct a 
study. 

Characteristically, official studies on the 
Negro in Chicago pretend to discover and 
register indignation about the condition that 
prompted them. Two recent studies, how- 
ever—private ones financed by the Ford 
Foundation and the Urban League—have 
probed their special problems of housing and 
school segregation deeply enough for meas- 
urement. The surveys revealed that these 
two forms of racial segregation have in- 
creased in Chicago since the Supreme Court 
desegregation directives of 1948 and 1954. 
The school study, covering the years 1958-62, 
found that segregation had increased from 
88 to 92 percent over that period. The hous- 
ing study shows that residential segregation 
rose from 92.1 to 93 percent? in the decade 
between 1950 and 1960. Not only did the 
trend offset the Supreme Court decisions but 
it paralleled Chicago’s mammoth non- 
discriminatory housing program—a fact that 
puts into question the effectiveness? of 
President Kennedy’s order banning dis- 
crimination in federally assisted housing. 

These discouraging statistics surprised 
many. Not that anyone believed‘ much 


Serious omission of relevant fact: 

Miss Richey is right about the frequency 
of the studies but wrong about the reason 
for them. As far back as 1948, Robert C. 
Weaver observed that “The Black Belt in 
Chicago has been * * * subjected to more 
study than any other Negro urban commu- 
nity in the United States.” As every social 
scientist knows, the basic reason was the 
presence of the University of Chicago whose 
sociologists had made the urban community 
their special study. But this is only half 
the story. Their studies—and those of 
others—led to reforms. 

Miss Richey also ignores the improvement 
in housing quality for Chicago’s Negroes be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. In 1960, according 
to the department of city planning, about 
75 percent of the city’s nonwhite families 
lived in standard housing, compared to 40 
percent in 1950. Even more importantly, 
this upgrading took place in a decade of 
great migration from the South, when 
Chicago’s nonwhite population rose from 
509,000 to 838,000. 

2 Factual error: The actual figures are from 
92.1 to 92.6 percent and do not justify Miss 
Richey’s conclusion. Prof. Karl E. Taeuber 
of the Population Research and Training 
Center at the University of Chicago, who com- 
piled these residential indexes, refers to the 
1950-60 change as “very slight” and as indi- 
cating, no matter what Miss Richey says, 
virtually no change in the overall pattern. 
In a paper on residential segregation, pre- 
sented to the American Sociological Associa- 
tion in 1962, Professor Taeuber concludes: 
“In the North, the increasingly powerful 
legal and economic position of urban Negroes 
combined with the lesser degree of overt so- 
cial discrimination may finally be overcom- 
ing the long-term trend toward increasing 
residential segregation.” 

The order is only 6 months old. Thus it 
is premature to put “into question the effec- 
tiveness of President Kennedy's order” issued 
on Nov. 20, 1962. 

Serious omission of relevant fact: 

Some did. If Miss Richey had read, for 
example, the July 1962, issue of Trends in 
Housing, published by the National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Eousing, she 
would have found this: 

“Chicago is a city of extremes. For dec- 
ades, supporters of an open housing market 
have found it the epitome of segregation at 
its worst. * * * Yet, paradoxically, some of 
the Nation’s best examples of successfully 
integrated housing are to be found in the 
Windy City. Carved out of the slums of 
Chicago’s teeming Central South Side, the 
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progress was being made toward integration 
in Chicago, but the Nation’s largest® racial 
ghetto has seemed sealed off from change 
of any kind. Federal Housing Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver has called the huge Negro 
sector extending from the Loop to the In- 
diana lines “the most segregated area in 
the industrial North.“ “ The U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission* has termed Chicago 
“the most segregated city of more than 
500,000 population.“ Negroes call it simply 
“Splitsville.” 1? Boundary lines expand but 


huge Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores de- 
velopments rise near the shores of Lake 
Michigan to stand today as models of attrac- 
tive urban housing. 

“The successful experience at Lake 
Meadows and Prairie Shores has proved con- 
tagious. Three new developments now 
underway have announced nondiscrimina- 
tory rental policies.” (These are: Marina 
City, which already has Negro tenants; Carl 
Sandburg Village, which to date has signed 
leases with nine Negro families; and Outer 
Drive East, a large downtown apartment 
being built by the Jupiter Corp., which will 
have Negro tenants.) 

“Also, there is Webb and Knapp's racially- 
integrated redevelopment project in Hyde 
Park-Kenwood, consisting of 250 town houses 
and two 10-story apartment buildings. In 
addition, some integration is taking place in 
older apartment houses and individual homes 
on the south and southwest sides of the city, 
particularly in the Hyde Park-Kenwood area 
surrounding the University of Chicago, and 
more recently in the South Shore area.” 

Some integration is taking place in the 
Near North Side, Marynook, Uptown, Stony 
Island Heights, and other neighborhoods. 

5 Factual error: New York City’s Harlem is 
unquestionably a larger area. 

¢ Factual error: In describing the “Negro 
sector [as] extending from the Loop to the 
Indiana line” Miss Richey stretches her geo- 
graphical imagination several miles to in- 
clude large areas which are not Negro occu- 
pied. Despite her reference to Robert 
Weaver, this is Miss Richey's error. 

T Misleading quotation: This statement 
was made more than 15 years ago in Weaver's 
book “The Negro Ghetto” (1948). Miss 
Richey does not quote his recent statements 
praising the successful steps taken by Chi- 
cago for integrated housing in urban renewal 
areas, including Hyde Park-Kenwood. 

In the second paragraph of her article 
Miss Richey dismisses “official studies on the 
Negro in Chicago“ because they pretend to 
discover and register indignation about the 
condition that prompted them.” Yet we 
note that here, and throughout the article, 
she leans heavily upon these studies. These 
provide the best factual data available upon 
which to plan public and private programs 
in this area. 

*This oftquoted phrase about Chicago is 
based upon a statement made to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights in May 1959, by 
Edwin C. Berry, executive director of the 
Chicago Urban League. 

It should also be noted that in May 1963, 
Arthur L. Johnson, executive secretary of the 
Detroit branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People said 
that Detroit was “one of the most racially 
segregated cities in the Nation as far as hous- 
ing is concerned.” Earlier in January 1963, 
to a Cleveland audience Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., executive director of the National Urban 
League, said that “residential segregation in 
Cleveland is the highest for any major city 
in the United States.” 

About such statements Professor Taueber 
had this to say: “There is no need for cities 
to vie with each other for the title of ‘most 
segregated city’; there is room at the top 
for all of them.” 

False generalization: We questioned 25 
Negroes, all of whom are active in journal- 
ism, education, government, or politics; not 
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never crack! Chicago’s Negro ghetto has 
been as carefully preserved as the Chicago 
Water Tower—and every Chicago real estate 
man knows how, 


THE COOPERATIVE SPIRIT 


Splitsville is a product of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board’s “rule of segregation,” as 
strictly enforced today as when laid down in 
1917. The rule decreed: “Each block shall 
be filled solidly [with Negroes] and further 
expansion shall be confined to contiguous 
blocks,” and this shall be done “just as 
slowly as possible.” When it drafted the 
rule, the board called for “active cooperation 
from all civic bodies,” and in the 46 years 
since, Chicago’s cooperation has never wa- 
vered. Cooperation has flowed abundantly 
from the city council, the police, lending 
institutions, newspapers, churches, and 
from white citizens. The latter have coop- 
erated by bombing or burning the homes 
of nonconformists. In the early years of 
the rule a house was wrecked on an average 
of every 20 days, nowadays, thanks u to 
mellowed tradition, this measure is neces- 
sary only two or three times a year.“ 

Citizens formerly cooperated also by in- 
serting clauses into their property deeds for- 
bidding resale or lease to Negroes. By the 
Second World War, restrictive covenants 
“protected” 80 percent of white residential 
property, virtually walling up the Negro sec- 
tor. Consequently a huge wartime immigra- 
tion “ into the sector piled up a population 


one knew what “Splitsville” meant. Ac- 
tually, “Splitsville” was coined by newspaper 
columnists to signify divorce, for example, 
“So and so and his mate are headed for 
Splitsville.” It is Miss Richey, not Chicago 
Negroes primarily, who applied the word to 
Chicago’s segregated housing pattern. 

Factual error: They have started to 
crack. See footnote 4. 

“False generalization: Even though one 
such case is one too many, the word 
“wrecked,” as used by Miss Richey, is too 
serious also to describe a broken window or 
a damaged porch. 

“Serious omission of relevant fact: 
Thanks, actually, to the leadership and hard 
work of many Chicagoans. No public serv- 
ice is performed by overestimating the forces 
at work to preserve racial segregation while 
downgrading the forces responsible for the 
greatly decreasing violence in neighborhoods 
undergoing racial change. Credit is due 
the police department for steppedup efforts 
to maintain law and order; to a growing 
number of neighborhood organizations 
whose primary aim is to stabilize their neigh- 
borhoods by keeping property up and over- 
crowding down, all the while remain- 
ing, “color blind”; to the work of public 
bodies such as the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations; and to the efforts of pri- 
vate organizations and church groups. To 
ignore these community forces (e.g., the 
pioneering Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conference, etc.), as Miss Richey does, is to 
omit a key chapter in the Chicago story. 

Serious omission of relevant fact: With- 
out minimizing incidents of violence that 
still occur in some changing neighborhoods, 
it should be noted that an estimated 100 
moveins of first Negro families in a block 
took place last year, practically all of which 
occurred without any violence. 

This great inmigration explains, in sig- 
nificant part, Miss Richey’s figures on school 
and residential segregation quoted earlier. 
Her blind spot is her failure to recognize the 
forces that are now at work remodeling the 
city’s archaic racial design of discrimina- 
tion and segregation. These forces, such as 
the interreligious council on urban affairs, 
the metropolitan housing and planning 
council, and the Catholic interracial council, 
for example, need recognition and encour- 
agement—not the silent treatment. 
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density several times that of white residential 
areas. When the Supreme Court, in 1948, 
declared racially restrictive covenants unen- 
forcible, Chicago Negroes hailed their libera- 
tion from the ghetto. But they underesti- 
mated the rule. The Court decision’s sole 
effect“ was to set the ghetto expanding 
again—moving contiguously, moving slowly. 

Today what little residential integration 
there is in Chicago—now 25.6 percent Negro— 
exists almost exclusively along the ghetto 
border, and most of it in blocks 
undergoing transition from white to 
Negro. Two remarkable exceptions are the 
fringe neighborhoods of central Kenwood," 
a district of older homes, and Lake Meadows, 
& new private apartment development, both 
of which are stabilized in an almost even 
racial balance. Elsewhere along the ghetto 
border, residential integration has declined 
markedly* Whereas in 1950, 89 percent of 
Chicago Negroes lived in predominantly Ne- 
gro districts, in 1960 the figure had risen to 
95 percent Since a third of the privileged 
5 percent lived in central Kenwood and Lake 
Meadows, integration along the ghetto bor- 
ders must have been subjected to some 
powerful deterrent.” 

This deterrent is no mystery to those who 
have perceived the effect of urban renewal on 
the Chicago Negro—the actual effect, as op- 
posed to the official publicized effect. Chi- 
cago currently has 33 urban renewal 
projects going, but only one is far enough 
along to evaluate" It is located in 
the University of Chicago neighborhood of 
Hyde Park. The official Hyde Park success 
story is a Chicago legend. Through citizen 
planning and participation, the publicity 
goes, Hyde Park was cleared of slums and re- 
built into a “model community" of gleaming 
town houses, apartments, and shopping cen- 
ters, in whose wall-to-wall efficiency Negroes 
and whites share equally and amicably. The 


1 The Supreme Court’s decision also meant 
that those who had used restrictive cove- 
nants to support residential segregation by 
race had to find another leg upon which to 
stand. The court had sawed this one off. 

1 Serious omission of relevant fact: Prof. 
Morris Janowitz, of the University of Chi- 
cago, points out that without detracting 
from achievements elsewhere, it can be said 
that Hyde Park-Kenwood comes closest to 
being the only good sized community in the 
United States which is effectively integrated. 
It is a community with a whole range of 
multiracial institutions, schools, churches, 
and shopping centers; and where whites sell 
and rent housing to Negroes and Negroes 
to whites. (See also footnote 50.) 

* Serious omission of relevant fact: See 
footnote 4. 

Serious omission of relevant fact: A 
more precise statement is that in 1960 95 
percent of the Negro population resided in 
194 census tracts which were more than 40 
percent Negro. What these figures signify 
is the rapid swelling of the Negro population 
between 1950 and 1960 (by over 300,000) 
within a boom housing market that was 
generally divided in two; one for whites 
and the other for Negroes. 

* Serious omission of relevant fact: The 
real “deterrent” is not urban renewal but 
the dual-housing market, as Miss Richey 
herself recognized earlier in the article. To 
obtain housing in the city or suburbs, whites 
have only to shop in any established real 
estate office. Since the same outlets and 
multiple listing services are generally closed 
to the Negro buyer or renter, he has to 
shop in the so-called Negro market—con- 
fining his housing search usually to well- 
defined areas in the city and the suburbs. 

2 What about other urban renewal devel- 
opments, such as Carl Sandburg Village, 
Lake Meadows, Prairie Shores, ete.—all of 
which are far enough along to evaluate and 
are open to all regardless of race? 
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Chicago American hails it as a “monument to 
planning.” 

Part of the legend is true. Hyde Park be- 
gan to run down in the 1940's, and by 1950 
the Negro ghetto extended over about a 
third of the neighborhood, with a mixed 
area™ separating white and Negro sectors. 
Housing clearance got underway in the early 
1950's, and grew into a communitywide ur- 
ban renewal program after a 1954 Federal 
act extended renewal assistance to com- 
mercial districts and to housing rehabilita- 
tion. One requirement for obtaining Fed- 
eral urban renewal funds is that plans have 
“fullfledged communitywide citizens partici- 
pation and support.” The Hyde Park re- 
newal plan was drawn up by a professional 
planner hired by the University of Chicago 
with a grant from the Field Foundation. 
The plan was underwritten with public 
clearance funds totaling $37.7 million ($28.5 
million Federal, the rest city). Before the 
plan was submitted to the Chicago City 
Council for approval, community represent- 
atives were called in to inspect it. Though 
the planner refused to make any basic 
changes or reduce the amount of clearance, 
he was able to talk many critics into seeing 
things his way. 

But not all were persuaded.* Msgr. John 
Egan, representing the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese, and spokesmen for the Hyde 
Park Tenant & Homeowners Association flat- 
ly condemned the plan. The priority task, 
as the association saw it, was to relieve the 


= Serious omission of relevant fact: Had 
it not been for the urban renewal plan the 
“mixed area” would certainly have become 
all-Negro. 

* Serious omission of relevant fact: Dur- 
ing the many months that the plan was be- 
ing drafted hundreds of meetings were held, 
involving thousands of residents, including 
religious leaders, businessmen, and commu- 
nity leaders. Tape recordings of these meet- 
ings are available. More than 300 changes, 
many of them substantive, were incorporated 
during this period. James V. Cunningham, 
executive director of the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference during this period, 
states: “Citizens acting through the confer- 
ence were shaping the contents of the final 
plan in all meetings with the planner * * * 
in all the reports submitted [to the planner] 
* * * in meetings of the committee of six, 
and in the entire process through the years. 
Influence is not something that takes place 
only at final hearings.” 

Serious omission of relevant fact: Miss 
Richey fails to mention the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood Community Conference, the interracial, 
grassroots neighborhood organization found- 
ed in 1949 to create a stable interracial com- 
munity. The role of the conference is docu- 
mented in “A Neighborhood Finds Itself,” by 
Julia Abrahamson, and in “The Politics of 
Urban Renewal,” by Peter H. Rossi and Rob- 
ert A. Dentler. As Hyde Park's representa- 
tive community organization, deeply in- 
volved block by block with its residents, the 
conference did not agree with Monsignor 
Egan or with the Hyde Park Tenant & Home- 
owners Association. 

From the very beginning the conference 
recognized that freedom of residence—for the 
Negro—did not mean that a neighborhood 
would remain interracial; it might become 
all Negro, Freedom of residence also meant 
that whites were free to move out as others 
were free to move in. Hence, the confer- 
ence set out to educate whites and Negroes 
on the advantages of a stable interracial 
community and to make Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood an attractive community into which 
both Negroes and whites would continue to 
move. For many years, there was doubt 
that the conference would succeed in its 
educational program. It can now be said 
that success is finally in sight—though not 
yet achieved. (See also footnote 50.) 
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pressing housing needs of low-income fam- 
ilies, especially Negroes, thousands of whom 
had been pushed into the Hyde Park area 
after being evicted by a large private de- 
velopment. It would be unjust, many felt, 
to evict 20,000 low-income citizens and re- 
place their homes with one-third as much 
housing designed for upper-middle-income 
tenancy. Ninety percent of the housing 
marked for clearance was of brick construc- 
tion, Monsignor Egan pointed out—better 
than the tenants could find elsewhere.“ 

Defenders of the plan retorted that 80 per- 
cent of the existing housing would be left 
intact, that only deteriorated structures 
would be razed, and that this step was im- 
perative if the white exodus from the neigh- 
borhood was to be halted. 

With blight banished, middle-class citi- 
zens would be attracted back from suburbia. 
Julian Levi, of the University of Chicago- 
sponsored South East Chicago Commission, 
argued: “The university needs a compatible 
neighborhood, one that will permit it to do 
its basic job in scholarship and research. 
Fou must view the project in terms 
of land use. Urban redevelopment is not an 
exercise in sociology.” 

The plan was approved. The city council 
did recommend, however, as a concession, 
that 120 units of public housing be included 
in the project, and directed * that all hous- 
ing constructed on clearance sites be offered 
on a racially nondiscriminatory basis. Since 
Hyde Park was the first urban renewal pro- 
gram professing to be interracial,” it got na- 
tional publicity as a “pilot project.” 

While Negro approval * of the project was 
not required, the nondiscriminatory claim 
won it. James Baldwin has written of the 
Negros “wise desire not to be betrayed by 
too much hoping.” But Chicago Negroes, 
disappointed by the lack of results of the 
covenant decision, did turn hopefully toward 
the promises of urban renewal and believed 
that in time the trials of relocation would 
bring better housing opportunities.” 


æ Factual error: Monsignor Egan says he 
never made this statement. He also knows 
that the type of construction may have lit- 
tle relationship to the quality and safety of 
housing in areas with overcrowded, illegally 
converted buildings. Seventy-eight percent 
of the buildings demolished in Hyde Park 
were substandard. 

*Factual error: From the very first 
the proposed Hyde Park plan was built 
around the principle that “all housing con- 
structed on clearance sites be offered on a 
racially mondiscriminatory basis.” This 
principle was not inserted by the city coun- 
cil upon adoption of the plan 3 years later 
as Miss Richey indicates; it was there all the 
time. 

* Factual error: Nearby Lake Meadows, 
an interracial urban renewal development 
built upon land originally cleared by the 
city, preceded the Hyde Park project by more 
than 5 years and also received national pub- 
licity as a pilot project for its open oc- 
cupancy. It is fully described in a 4-part 
series that appeared in the Chicago Defender, 
Nov. 12-15, 1962, and in the Journal of Hous- 
ing for January 1961. 

False generalization: Here, as well as 
in at least eight other places in this article 
(“Negro repudiation,” “Negro approval,” 
“Negroes began to say,” “the Negro commu- 
nity,” etc.), Miss Richey purports to describe 
how the Negro felt, acted, or reacted, To 
lump Negro opinion, as Miss Richey repeat- 
edly does, is to stereotype Chicago Negroes, 
Those who know Chicago Negroes know bet- 
ter than to squeeze their many and varied 
views into some prefabricated mold. 

*Serious omission of relevant fact: 
Homeownership among Chicago’s nonwhites 
rose 131 percent between 1950 and 1960 and 
is still increasing. Currently, the city has 
an estimated 40,000 Negro homeowners, an 
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No sooner had rubble dust begun flying 
than the Negro community grew alarmed. 
While 80 percent of the housing in all Hyde 
Park was indeed untouched, approximately 
20,000 of Hyde Park’s population of 70,000 
were evicted in the clearance of entire blocks 
in West Hyde Park, and 14,000 of those 
moved were Negroes. Negroes were being 
evicted wholesale, cried the Negro press; 
forced-sale properties were undervaluated; 
relocation assistance was inadequate; avail- 
able housing was less good and more expen- 
sive.” Moreover, color seemed to be the 
prime target of the wrecking balls.* Solid 
Negro blocks were getting a clean sweep, 
while integrated blocks underwent spot 
clearance of property that nearly always was 
Negro occupied. The urban league charged 
that 8 out of the 10 of those relocated were 
Negro, and that the pileup in the already 
overcrowded ghetto was “breeding more 
slums and worse slums” and causing “further 
concentration, enlargement and institution- 
alization of segregation.” Negroes began to 
say that urban renewal was really Negro 
removal * and a process of chasing slums 
around. 

Such discontent deserved study.* A Uni- 
yersity of Chicago sociology team investi- 
gated Chicago rental opportunities and 


increase of 23,000 over 1950. Between 1950 
and 1960, according to Prof. Donald Bogue, 
of the University of Chicago, 29,000 non- 
whites moved from the city into the suburbs. 

æ Serious omission of relevant fact: No 
relocation program—inyolving low-income 
families—can be accomplished without some 
mistakes or injustices. And Hyde Park had 
its share. But the description in this para- 
graph differs from the reality as does brass 
from bronze. The overwhelming majority of 
the families were relocated to safe, sanitary, 
standard housing. The heartbreak of re- 
location centers in a hard core of difficult, 
social welfare cases. Urban renewal brought 
to the public eye our failure to solve these 
social problems. Had it not been for urban 
renewal the human burden shouldered by 
these problem families would have remained 
hidden from view. (See also footnotes 32 
and 51.) 

m Factual error: Also the target of wreck- 
ing balls was to block inhabited by 
whites and nearly completely demolished to 
make way for the Ray School. 

3 Serious omission of relevant fact: It 
would be difficult to prove whether more 
whites than Negroes have made this charge. 
Miss Richey confuses the issue all the more. 
In putting this issue into historical per- 
spective Robert C. Weaver performed a real 
service: 

“The suburban building boom of the 1950's 
helped the Jews to escape to the suburbs. 
It will be the urban renewal of the 1960's 
that will help Negroes to escape from their 
ghetto. Had urban renewal been launched 
a generation ago it would have had its pri- 
mary impact upon Jews, Italians, and Irish. 
Today that impact falls primarily upon 
Negroes. For urban renewal is directed to- 
ward rebuilding and rehabilitating the 
blighted areas of our cities. And it is in 
those areas that, today, Negroes are con- 
centrated. 

“The only way urban renewal can continue 
is by assuring those who are affected by it, 
either through relocation or rehabilitation, a 
better place to live. If it is to continue, 
therefore, it must be accompanied by greater 
freedom of choice for Negroes in housing.” 

* Factual error: By having her timetables 
reversed, Miss Richey’s point evaporates. 
The study, which she says was prompted by 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood urban renewal plan, 
was well underway before Nov. 7, 1958—the 
date when the city council finally approved 
the plan. Furthermore, the study “Hous- 
ing a Metropolis—Chicago,” by Beverly Dun- 
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found that twice as many Negroes as whites 
lived in substandard housing, but because 
of acute demand Negroes paid $15 more a 
month“ for theirs—in effect, a color tax. 
This economic hardship (Negro income aver- 
ages 30 percent lower than white) caused 
families to double up, overburdening facil- 
ities and services and thereby generating 
slum conditions. 

One ghetto neighborhood where relocated 
Negroes were being concentrated * was Wood- 
lawn, which borders Hyde Park on the south. 
Built to accommodate 25,000 residents,“ 
Woodlawn by 1960 bulged with 82,000," many 
disgruntled at having been evicted by clear- 
ance several times. When the white press 


can and Philip Hauser, was, in great part, 
financed by city funds. 

“ Serious omission of relevant fact: 

The figures from the sociology team of 
Hauser and Duncan are for 1956. How long 
was such a differential expected to continue? 
According to Gary S. Becker: The very rapid 
influx of Negroes into Chicago during the 
last 15 years has led to temporary differences 
between rents paid by Negroes and whites 
which would be eliminated a few years after 
the influx ceases.” (The Economics of Dis- 
crimination,” University of Chicago Press, 
1957.) He goes on to conclude: “The resi- 
dential discrimination observed in many 
northern cities is a consequence of the in- 
migration of Negroes and the residential 
segregation in these cities.” 

As long as the dual housing market in the 
Chicago metropolitan area makes 80 per- 
cent of the housing “unavailable” to Negro 
renters, they will have fewer places from 
which to choose and hence less of a chance to 
pick the “best buy” for their rental dollar. 
It would be as if suburbanites were permitted 
to shop in only one of six major department 
stores in downtown Chicago. Limited in 
their opportunity to look around and buy the 
best at the lowest price, these suburban 
shoppers would not be able to take full ad- 
vantage of what is being offered. By re- 
stricting housing opportunities for non- 
whites, the dual-housing market puts them 
at a competitive disadvantage. 

Data from the department of urban re- 
newal indicates that only a small number of 
Hyde Park families were relocated in Wood- 
lawn, Because of convenient railroad and 
bus terminals, and good mass transporta- 
tion, Woodlawn has been a major “port of 
entry” in Chicago for new arrivals from the 
South. 

* Factual error: Ever since 1920, when the 
population was 97 percent white, the Wood- 
lawn community area has always had at 
least 61,000 residents. 

* Factual error: Miss Richey neglects to 
differentiate between the Woodlawn census 
area and the Woodlawn planning area. The 
Woodlawn census area in 1960 accommodated 
72,397 Negroes, plus 8,500 whites and 432 of 
other races for a total of 81,279. Between 
1950 and 1960 the population of the Wood- 
lawn census area increased by only 580 per- 
sons. Woodlawn was overcrowded before 
urban renewal began in the 1950’s. For 
facts about the Woodlawn planning area 
(East Woodlawn) see also footnote 39. 

3 Serious omission of relevant fact: 

Negroes were not on the sidelines; many 
were very critical, too. The Chicago Defender 
featured a 10-part series of articles on the 
people, leaders, and problems of Woodlawn. 
Here is one quote: 

“For those exorbitant rents, families re- 
ceived refrigerators that wouldn't keep food 
cold, stoves that wouldn’t work, hazardous or 
nonfunctioning electrical outlets and broken 
locks on doors and windows. 

“They paid for falling plaster, refuse in the 
basements, and herds of rats and regiments 
of roaches. They paid for the right to havea 
mailing address and to be surrounded by four 
shabby walls and a leaky ceiling.” 
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began calling Woodlawn “blight ridden” and 
“vice infected” and delegations began prying 
around with note pads, Negroes smelled an- 
other Negro removal project brewing. Con- 
vinced that population squeezing had 
reached the limit, Woodlawn’s Protestant and 
Catholic clergy pooled a fund and, in 1960, 
hired a professional organizer, Saul Alinsky, 
to organize Woodlawn ® to withstand whole- 
sale clearance. The University of Chicago’s 
announcement of its “south campus plan” 
wasn't long in coming.“ Having applied for 
Federal funds under a new act designed to 
help colleges improve their environment, the 
university hoped to clear a mile-long slice of 
Woodlawn for an “expansion program.” 
More than 40,000 “ Woodlawners rallied to 
Alinsky’s Temporary Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion, and at a community “congress” voted 
overwhelmingly to oppose any renewal pro- 
gram that was not approved and directed by 
Woodlawn citizens. Alinsky warned, “There 
will be people lying in front of the bulldozers 
if the university doesn’t listen to us.” Up 
to the moment of writing, the bulldozers 
haven't breached Woodlawn’s borders.“ 
When pricing on Hyde Park’s rising apart- 
ments and town houses was announced, Ne- 
gro tempers flared. Apartment rentals 
ranged from $125 for efficiencies to $235 for 
bedroom apartments, townhouses were priced 
from $20,000 to $42,000. Negroes cried, “We 
have been priced out.” Then, Hyde Park 
business interests succeeded in postponing 
indefinitely the construction of the 120 units 
of public housing the city council had rec- 
ommended. By this time, the Negroes were 
sure they had been duped.“ “Urban re- 
newal was a false promise,” declared the ur- 
ban league. The Negro daily Chicago De- 
fender summed it up ruefully: “Nothing has 
been more difficult to contend with than the 


The Woodlawn Booster, the neighborhood 
newspaper, published this report from the 
staff of the Industrial Areas Foundation 
which said, in part: “Criminal commercial 
interests are forever trying to ensnare Wood- 
lawn young people in dope, liquor, and 
prostitution. These immoral businesses are 
run by gangsters who do not live in our com- 
munity. Time and again, TWO has put its 
finger on the saloons and hotels as gathering 
places for these moneymakers in human 
misery. The police have not been effective. 
We do not speak of spasmodic and sensa- 
tional vice raids. We are speaking of consist- 
ent, vigilant, and effective law enforcement.” 

* Factual error: Actually the area around 
which TWO is organized and for which the 
city is planning is East Woodlawn with a 
population of 60,000 in 1960. This area in- 
creased by 5,000 persons between 1950 and 
1960; and 10,000 since 1940. 

“Factual error: Again, the reversed time- 
table: The “South Campus plan” came be- 
fore TWO and helped trigger TWO into 
existence. 

“Factual error: Even TWO's stanchest 
supporters would say that this was an ex- 
tremely generous estimate of the number 
of Woodlawners who rallied to TWO’s side. 
No 40,000 persons attended TWO’s highly 
successful initial community congress. Some 
1,500 persons did pack the hall. 

After announcing a preliminary plan for 
Woodlawn, the department of city planning 
has been working with the Woodlawn orga- 
nization and other community groups to pre- 
pare more definitive proposals. Progress has 
been made in reaching agreement on several 
basic principles, such as the need for spot 
clearance, assistance for rehabilitation, and 
institutional expansion. 

In making this charge Miss Richey un- 
derestimates the intelligence of the hundreds 
of Negroes in Hyde Park-Kenwood—Negroes 
who for 5 years took an active part in the 
argument and discussion over the renewal 
of their community. Today, they still ac- 
tively participate. 
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newest strategy of racial discrimination— 
the device called urban renewal.” 

This disenchantment“ was dramatized 
last spring by two dissimilar events. Negro 
Sculptor Richard Hunt, who had been com- 
missioned to execute a bronze phoenix for a 
monument to Hyde Park urban renewal, 
stunned Hyde Park by announcing that he 
had decided not to complete his work. Toa 
plea that he reconsider, Hunt replied that he 
would deliver his sculpture only on condition 
that he be permitted to destroy it as soon as 
it was unveiled. (The monument was not 
recommissioned.) The other event was the 
trouncing at the polls of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley’s $22.5 million urban renewal bond 
issue. Analysis of the vote showed the Negro 
electorate contributed strongly to the de- 
feat.“ 

The mayor's response was to release a 
study, a survey of real estate speculator op- 
erations that revealed new exploitation 
methods such as installment-plan con- 
tracts.“ The buyer who was late in making 
his payment was charged a sizable fine“; if 
he defaulted, his property was repossessed 
without refund. One buyer who had paid 
$800 down and $22 a month plus fines for 2 
years lost all by defaulting. Since the study 
prompted no corrective regulations, presum- 
ably its only effect was to advertise the lucra- 
tive possibilities of “turning a neighbor- 
hood.” 

IF THEY CAN PAY 

Negro repudiation of urban renewal has 
prodded the conscience of Hyde Park, which 
is proud of its reputation for liberalism. 


“Factual error: There is no doubt about 
Hunt's “disenchantment.” But the most 
surprised man in May 1963 was Hunt him- 
self when he read Miss Richey’s explanation 
for his not completing the phoenix. Hunt 
said he was surprised because he had given 
her his real reason for not finishing, which 
was personal and not the Hyde Park urban 
renewal plan. 

“ Pactual error: 

Miss Richey's thesis on “Negro opposition” 
to urban renewal rests on this fictitious 
statement. The public record shows that 
the vote in the wards predominantly Negro 
in residence was more than 3 to 1 in favor; 
in these wards, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 20, 24, 
25, 27, and 29, the total vote on urban re- 
newal bond issue was 94,403 yes, 27,079 no. 
In wards predominantly white in population, 
the vote on the bond issue was 2 to 1 
against. 

Negroes in Hyde Park and Woodlawn voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the bond issue. 

“Factual error: The mayor released no 
such study. 

4 Serious omission of relevant fact: 

In June 1962, the commission on human 
relations completed a survey, begun 9 months 
before the urban renewal bond issue vote, on 
“selling and buying real estate in a racially 
changing neighborhood.” This survey in 
an Englewood block explained how real es- 
tate speculators had bought homes from 
longtime white residents at low prices and 
then had resold them to Negroes at high 
prices. The survey did not reveal any “new 
exploitation methods such as installment- 
plan contracts.” The contract sale is almost 
as old as Chicago and was often used by im- 
migrants, who had only small down pay- 
ments, to get a first leg on a home of their 
own. What the commission study revealed 
was how various lawyers and financial insti- 
tutions had connived, through abusive con- 
tract selling, to exploit Negroes and whites. 

As a result of the survey public hearings 
were held and a dozen steps taken to curb 
the abuses uncovered, Negro home buyers 
and white sellers were alerted to the dangers 
involved. 

Because of the increasing availability of 
‘mortgage money to Negroes, at more com- 
petitive rates, contract sales have declined. 
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There has been some checking to determine 
if Negro accusations are valid. Checking is 
remarkably easy. The amount of new hous- 
ing constructed on urban renewal sites is 
‘well known to be 250 townhouses and 2 apart- 
ment buildings. Twenty-seven townhouses 
are occupied by Negro families (the majority 
interracial couples); “ an FHA survey “ found 
14-percent Negro tenancy in the apartments. 
It is difficult to determine to what degree this 
low Negro occupancy is due to pricing, how 
much to screening. All other construction 
on urban renewal land to date has been for 
institutional and retail commercial use; oth- 
er cleared sites have been assigned for parks 
and playlots; much cleared land remains 
unpurchased. To be sure, a great deal of 
new housing has gone up in the project area 
on sites unaffected by the nondiscriminatory 
clause, and a great deal of the older hous- 
ing has been rehabilitated. Property values 
have soared; so have rents. None of the 
promised 120 units of public housing have 
been constructed, nor have sites been as- 
signed. Eighty-four units of housing for 
the elderly, which had been projected prior 
to urban renewal, were relegated to a re- 
mote corner of Hyde Park. Formerly sep- 
arated by blocks undergoing racial transi- 
tion, white and Negro sectors now are cleaved 
by an economic line of demarcation through 
which Negroes pass, if they are lucky, for the 
small quantity of housing for which they are 
eligible—if they can pay. 

Thus, the admission of a hundred profes- 
sional-class Negro families ™ to Hyde Park’s 
urban renewal housing appears to be the re- 
placement for the 14,000 Negroes who were 
evicted. 

Initially touted as a national model for 
racially integrated urban renewal, the fed- 
erally assisted “nondiscriminatory” pilot 
project has served to roll back the ghetto 
border, generating pressures that deliver dis- 
placed residents into the hands of greedy 
landlords and ruthless speculators. More 
than 150,000 Negro Chicagoans have been 
displaced by clearance™ since 1948, accord- 


* Factual error: Whatever significance Miss 
Richey may attach to this statement, the 
fact is that the builder of the townhouses 
flatly denies that the majority of the couples 
are interracial. He noted three. 

“Factual error: The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration says it made no such study. 
About 90 of the 540 apartments are occupied 
by Negro families. 

® Factual error: The best current estimate 
of the population in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
urban renewal area is 65,000, half of whom 
are Negro. Four times as many Negroes now 
reside in this area as did in 1950. It is also 
the home of many families of Oriental back- 
ground. 

“ Serious omission of relevant fact: “Clear- 
ance,” as used here, must include far more 
than the “urban renewal” projects on which 
Miss Richey centers her attention. From 
1948 through 1961 a grand total of 59,000 
households were relocated (43,400 families 
and 15,300 single persons) to make way for 
urban renewal, expressways, building code en- 
forcement, public housing, hospitals, medi- 
cal center, parks, parking lots, elementary 
and high schools, colleges, etc. The best 
estimate is that 60 to 65 percent of these 
were Negro households; the rest, white. 

For 1962, according to the Department of 
Urban Renewal, 3,200 families were displaced 
by governmental clearance for various pur- 
poses. Of these, 1,20) were white, 2,000 non- 
white. For the 2-year period of 1963-64, 
about 6,800 families will have to be relocat- 
ed, 4,300 white and 2,500 nonwhite. 

To.date the Chicago Housing Authority has 
constructed 31,000 lew income housing units, 
enough to accommodate three times as many 
people as were displaced on its sites. The 
biggest single program resulting in the re- 
location of households was the city’s ex- 
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ing to the urban league. The Chicago experi- 
ence stands as a dire warning of how the 
President's new non housing 
order can be circumvented by planners whose 
goal is upgrading real estate values instead 
of human lives. Urban renewal has even 
failed in its goal of attracting suburbanites 
back to the city; * the exodus of Chicagoans 
to the suburbs has increased. 

If clearance has promoted residential seg- 
regation, school segregation has been assisted 
by new construction—that is, by the con- 
struction of additional all-Negro schools. 
Since the 1930's the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has generally used residential segre- 
gation as its guide for school-attendance 
zoning (except during the 1947-53 superin- 
tendency of Harold Hunt), redrafting school 
districts as the color line shifted. But 
school segregation lagged behind housing 
segregation for a time because of a lack of 
seating space * in Negro schools. When Ne- 
gro schools reached the load limit of 45 stu- 
dents™ to a classroom, the overflow was 
channeled across ghetto lines until additional 
schools could be built. 

A large school construction appropriation 
has had the effect of enforcing a segrega- 
tion policy for which the board recently 
was taken to task™ by the US. Civil Rights 
Commission The board justifies its policy 


pressway program for which 17,000 house- 
holds had to be relocated from 1948 through 
1961. 

= Factual error: This will be news to the 
thousands of suburbanites who haye re- 
turned to the city to occupy the new apart- 
ments constructed along the lakeshore and in 
the city’s central area. There is absolutely 
no evidence that the postwar suburban surge, 
which brgan in the 1940's, “has increased” 
because of urban renewal, It is obvious why 
the suburbs will continue to grow: the city 
can only hold so many people. As our metro- 
politan population expands, it is the sub- 
urban area that will increase in size. 

Ferd Kramer, Chicago developer, noted in 
May 1963, that “not only have many former 
suburbanites moved to Prairle Shores, but 
some of them, such as schoolteachers, have 
reversed the normal commuting practice by 
now going from the city to the suburbs to 
work.” (Prairie Shores has 1,700 apartments 
located at 29th St. and South Parkway, next 
to Michael Reese Hospital.) 

5 Serious omission of relevant fact: In Jan- 
uary 1963, the board of education released a 
report stating that Chicago is the only ma- 
jor city (over 500,000) in the United States 
which does not have double shift classes. 
Their existence had been one of the chief 
criticisms of the board of education by civil 
rights groups. 

* Factual error: It would be more accurate 
to say that when the load limit of 44 stu- 
dents to a classroom was reached, students, 
Negro or white, would be put on a double 
shift basis. The recent permissive transfer 
policy began at 40 pupils. 

5 Factual error: The US. Civil Rights 
Commission took no position regarding the 
Chicago Board of Education's policies. What 
Miss Richey refers to is a 1962 study made by 
Prof. John E. Coons, of the Northwestern 
University Law School. His study, with 
other such reports on Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., and Highland Park, 
Mich., appears in the Commission publica- 
tion, “Civil Rights, U.S.A.—Public Schools 
North and West 1962.” (See also foot- 
note 8.) 

® Factual error: What Coons, not the Com- 
mission, actually said was: “It might be well 
to reiterate that the basic problems of segre- 
gation in Chicago public education were not 
created by the school administration. The 
school system has merely accepted a pattern 
which is the product of other forces.” 

Coons quotes favorably the “1961 Report 
to the Commission on Civil Rights from 
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on the basis that it is operating a “neighbor- 
hood school system, but the Commission 
charged ™ that “In many areas it has not 
been operating a neighborhood schoel sys- 
tem, but has acted as if it were.”™ Supt. 
Benjamin Willis recently asked for more 
building funds. Negro groups oppose the 
request,” saying that construction will be 
used for further racial separation, and that 
under integration the 22,000 surplus seats in 
white schools would take up the seat short- 
ages of Negro schools. They say—and the 
Civil Rights Commission® concurs—that 
Chicago Negro schools are inferior to white 
schools ™ and that Negro schools are poorly 
supervised because of the lack of experienced 


Illinois State Advisory Committee” to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights: “It would 
seem, although the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People contends 
otherwise, that there is not a deliberate pol- 
icy of discrimination.” 

r Factual error: See footnote 55. 

Serious omission of relevant fact: What 
Professor Coons did say was: “The most 
serious criticism of the Chicago system relates 
to the inflexibility of transfer policy. This 
suggests no criticism of the neighborhood 
school, which seems sensible as an abstract 
proposition. The telling complaint is less the 
logic of the neighborhood system than the 
illogic of its application under existing condi- 
tions. Practically speaking, neighborhood 
schools do not exist in many of the crowded 
areas of Chicago, unless the requirements of 
that concept are satisfied by the mere exist- 
ence of a building called a school which is 
physically located in something called neigh- 
borhood. If the school is not adequate to 
serve the needs of a neighborhood, it is play- 
ing with words to label it a neighborhood 
school. The most serious charge against the 
administration seems to be that in many 
areas it has not ben operating a neighbor- 
hood school system, but has acted as if it 
were. 

> * * * * 

“What impact would a reasonable and 
impartial transfer policy have upon segre- 
gation? Probably not a great deal in sta- 
tistical terms. It would not involve great 
numbers. Even if transfers were not limited 
to the nearest school having space, large 
numbers of Negro pupils would not transfer 
to schools in white areas, and if the build- 
ing program should catch up, transfer would 
probably be terminated. Furthermore, many 
Negroes will prefer not to transfer for rea- 
sons of convenience, inertia, or fear of com- 
petitions with white pupils. Nevertheless, 
such a program would have an important 
consequence, for it would constitute a com- 
mitment of the Chicago school system to 
equality not merely in words but in action.” 

® Factual error: The board's request for 
more building funds is before the Illinois 
Legislature. No “Negro group” opposed the 
request before the committee considering 
the $25 million proposal. 

“Factual error: See footnote 55. 

® Factual error: What Professor Coons said 
was: “The attempt to pass judgment upon a 
school system’s compliance with a constitu- 
tional standard of equal opportunity for 
education implies the existence of criteria 
by which the quality of education may be 
judged. Unfortunately about the only item 
of universal agreement is the assumption 
that some education is better than none, 
perhaps with the added proposition that 
more is better than less. * * * For example, 
the knowledge that the teachers in a given 
school are less experienced than the average 
may be a matter either for concern or grati- 
fication to the school involved. Does ex- 
perienced age teach better than enthusiastic 
youth? And, for that matter, do experienced 
teachers have less enthusiasm? Is it possi- 
ble that age itself irrespective of all other 
qualities has something to do with successful 
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teachers. Awaiting more building funds, 
the board is maintaining segregation by as- 
signing Negro classes * to mobile classrooms 
(dubbed “Willis wagons”), cafeterias, audi- 
toriums, corridors, gymnasiums, basements, 
warehouses, vacant stores, and apartment 
space in public housing.“ 

Educated by a school system that seems to 
be striving toward the “separate but equal” 
Supreme Court directive of 1896, housed ac- 
cording to the Chicago “rule” of 1917, and 
disillusioned by a decade of “nondiscrimi- 
natory housing,” Chicago Negroes cheered * 
neither President Kennedy’s latest housing 
order nor Mayor Daley’s latest study,” which 
explored Chicago in the year 2018 and found 
“all races completely integrated and 
absorbed.” 


Wao? WHat? War? 


Elinor Richey lives in the Hyde Park 
neighborhood of Chicago about which she 


teaching? If so, which age is the optimum 
the least, the most, or some stage between. 
* * . * * 


“The proportion of uncertified teachers on 
a school’s staff seems to be a more reliable 
measure of difference in quality. This cri- 
terion is.suggested by the school administra- 
tion itself, and by this test the Negro schools 
are inferior. 

“There is no evidence that the Negro 
schools receive less than their share of co- 
curricular services in the form of special 
teachers, truant officers, lunch programs, et 
cetera. Indeed, if there is a differential in 
these respects, the Negro schools appear to 
be preferred. Of course the need is un- 
doubtedly greatest in these schools, and it 
may be that the extra services provided are 
insufficient in the light of the conditions 
they are intended to meet.” 

* Misleading quotation: Miss Richey to the 
contrary, Professor Coons nowhere makes this 
point. 

False generalization: Many Negroes and 
whites who have read this article have 
winced at Miss Richey's use of such expres- 
sions as Negro classes,” “Negro schools,“ 
“Negro districts.” 

“Factual error: A check of all schools in 
Hyde Park, Woodlawn, and Englewood found 
no Negroes assigned to classes in cafeterias, 
auditoriums, corridors, gymnasiums, base- 
ments, warehouses, or vacant stores as of 
May 15. Use of first-floor rooms in public 
housing projects for classrooms for small 
children has been hailed as a major social 
achievement not only in Chicago but also in 
New York. 

“Factual error: The public record con- 
tradicts Miss Richey. Editorials in the 
Chicago Defender, spokesmen for the Chicago 
Urban League, Dearborn Real Estate Board, 
and the NAACP and Negro aldermen did 
cheer the President's Executive order. What 
disappointed some of them was that the 
President's order was not as broad in cover- 
age as they had hoped. 

Edwin C. Berry, executive director of the 
Chicago Urban League, said: “I hail the presi- 
dential order and commend the President for 
signing it.” 

A resolution introduced into the city coun- 
cil by three aldermen, all Negroes, was passed 
unanimously and stated: We, the members 
of the City Council of the City of Chicago, 
support and applaud the executive order of 
President John F. Kennedy, which is in ac- 
cordance with the policy of this legislative 
body.“ 

® Factual error: There is no such study. 
The quoted snippet that follows seems to 
have been taken from an unpublished 
mimeographed guideline used within the de- 
partment of city planning to draft current 
policy for the long range (50-year) general 
plan for Chicago. The general plan has not 
yet been completed or released. 
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writes. A native of Mississippi, she offers 
a timely reminder i that not all troubles of 
American Negroes occur in the South. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on May 29 of this year 
to address the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on International Eco- 
nomic and Social Development, which is 
composed of more than 400 organizations 
that are engaged in furthering interna- 
tional development, either directly or in- 
directly. I would like to direct the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the fine work 
that this organization is doing in the 
area of foreign aid, and, also, to consider 
for a moment the implications which the 
support of this group has for the suc- 
cess of our foreign aid program. The 
member groups of the conference repre- 
sent almost every strata of our society 
and are drawn from all sections of the 
country. It is encouraging to know that 
the voices which speak out for foreign 
aid are so numerous and so well dis- 
tributed. 

Many of the groups participating in 
the conference again put their support 
on record by submitting written state- 
ments, and I ask unanimous consent that 
these testimonials to world peace and 
humanitarianism be printed in the Rec- 
orp. There being no objection, the tes- 
timonials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AFL-CIO, GEORGE MEANY 


I want to point out that this program, 
from its start, has been a humanitarian one. 
It is an important program in a political 
sense, of course; but it is to at least the same 
degree a fundamental expression of the will- 
ingness of the American people to extend 
the hand of friendship and to share their 
good life with others 

The last year has proved—at least to our 
satisfaction—that the need for foreign aid 
has not diminished * * *. We need to win 
the cold war, and we need to win it no mat- 
ter what the cost to our Treasury * * +, 

America’s objective should be free socie- 
ties—politically free, with the ultimate 
power in the hands of the people. That is 
the basic point. The people may choose to 
concentrate on Government ownership, con- 
trol and planning—that is up to them. They 
may want a greater degree of private enter- 
prise—that is also up to them. This coun- 
try's concern should only be that their choice 
is freely made, and that it can be freely 
altered. 

POLICY ADOPTED BY THE THIRD BIENNIAL NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 17, 1962, oF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 


The General Assembly unanimously desig- 
nated the current decade as the “United 
Nations development decade” and challenged 
the member states to intensify their efforts 
“to mobilize and to sustain support for the 
measures required” to make a substantial 
increase in the rate of economic growth of 
underdeveloped countries. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations supports this program and urges the 


She offers a timely reminder that even 
the Reporter has troubles in consistently pro- 
viding its readers with an accurate reporting 
of facts, events, and trends. 
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nations to cooperate to the utmost to see the 
goal realized. Eight years remain of this 
Each year should see a steady ad- 
vance to the aims of the development decade 


the vast efforts to help underdeveloped peo- 
ples to a richer life. But it is not only the 
developing peoples to whom the program is 
directed. In a sense, the privileged nations 
share. ‘Their economies will advance, and 
their peace and stability will be enhanced. 

The United States should be prepared to 
contribute on a long range and increased 
scale to the economic development of the 
less developed areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. An increasing share of this money 
should be spent through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

The case for multilateral aid through the 
United Nations is overwhelming. It prevents 
the cold war from entering these areas. The 
new states themselves, as members of the 
United Nations, are part of the technical 
assistance program. Furthermore, they con- 
tribute something of their own currencies 
and technicians to help other countries. 

The AAUN supports an expansion of the 
United Nations program of technical assist- 
ance, additional support for the Special Fund, 
and an increase in the capital resources of 
the International Bank, International Fi- 
nance Corporation, and Monetary Fund. It 
welcomes the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank. The pro- 
gram for supplying of operational and 
executive personnel to countries requesting 
such assistance from the United Nations 
should be carried forward vigorously. 

The association points out that above and 
beyond, must be kept the goal of basic hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms; for 
the United Nations aims at a society of free 
men. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 

The American Association of University 
Women has supported the purpose for which 
the Act for International Development was 
enacted since the inception of these and 
similar programs under the Marshall plan. 

At its last convention the association 
adopted legislative items supporting— 

Measures for effective participation in and 
operation of the United Nations and its afili- 
ated agencies. 

A constructive foreign policy implemented 
under existing constitutional provisions and 
designed to develop conditions favorable to 
democracy, economic and social well-being, 
security, and peace throughout the world 
by working for such objectives as (a) liberal- 
izing international trade, (b) expanding and 
improving programs for sound technical 
assistance and economic and social develop- 
ment for underdeveloped countries, (c) co- 
operating with other countries in the fur- 
ther development and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, (d) developing inter- 
national understanding through dissemina- 
tion of information, exchange of students, 
teachers, and other professional groups, and 
a broad reciprocal cultural relations program, 
(e) providing for international agreement to 
restrict to peaceful purposes the exploration 
and use of outer space. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association supports 
a continuing program of technical aid to 
underdeveloped nations including the par- 
ticipation of professional librarians in such 
a program (title IV, H., International Pro- 
grams, Federal Legislative Policy of the 
American Library Association, adopted Jan- 
uary 29, 1959, by the ALA Council). 
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AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, INC. 
J. ARNOLD FELDMAN 


With the universe as well as this earth 


problems of one part of the world are of 
really greater concern to one Western nation 
than to any other. What happens in Africa 
in the former French and British colonies is 
as important to the United States as what 
happens in Latin America. 

The United States should aid and encour- 
age uncommitted nations to maintain con- 
trol of their own policies and avoid satellite 
status. The United States must act deci- 
sively to spur the desired economic growth 
and to promote more equitable allocation of 
national income in such nations while fos- 
tering insofar as possible development of 
representative government and respect for 
minority rights. To these ends economic aid, 
preferably in long term, low interest loans, 
technical assistance (especially in educa- 
tion), and subsidized cultural exchanges 
must be increased and wherever possible 
given priority over military assistance. Pri- 
vate investment abroad should be encour- 
aged only if it promises to promote sound 
economic development in the interest of the 
areas concerned, and if it is welcomed by 
the nations themselves. 

The primary aim of aid to underdeveloped 
countries should be to aid them to develop 
economically and culturally for the welfare 
of their peoples. Our Government should 
undertake to te agreements covering 
the allocation of aid funds to specific proj- 
ects or kinds of projects serving such aim. 

We congratulate enthusiastically the work 
of the Peace Corps in this past year. Our 
Peace Corps has overcome many obstacles 
and is an inspiring example of unselfish, full- 
giving service to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the peoples of the world. In addi- 
tion, we call for a greatly expanded program 
to afford more highly trained and experi- 
enced technical, managerial, professional 
and other personnel in the many varied fields 
to aid the underdeveloped areas. 

The principal economic problems of to- 
morrow’s world are the struggle against pov- 
erty and for effective, equitable economic 
progress. The United States must accept a 
decisive role in this struggle; if we do we can 
match any competing economic and political 
system. 

The need for accompanying capital invest- 
ment abroad with corresponding investment 
in technical and management education 
aimed at building human skills in industrial 
and agricultural developments and, where 
the investment is made in the public sector, 
in social engineering, has been greatly 
ignored. Much of what little has been done 
we owe to the work of the United Nations 
technical agencies and to the effect of pri- 
vate organizations, notably the Ford Foun- 
dation. Regardless of the nature of the in- 
vestment—whether grants, loans, Public Law 
480 or other funds—a carefully studied and 
planned but dynamic program of education 
and technical training is needed to enable 
underdeveloped nations to help themselves. 

To make such a program living reality re- 
quires the devoted efforts of many thousands 
of trained and competent Americans of 
above Peace Corps level experience; men and 
women of accomplishments in the field of 
education, labor, industry, agriculture, and 
government, who will revive the idealism of 
the American past to light the future. 
Their service will be in the noblest cause of 
all—winning a peace that stays won. 


AMERICANS FOR Democratic Action, Davin C. 
WILLIAMS 
I wish to repeat ADA's longstanding sup- 
port of the oversea aid program, and to make 
two cautionary points about it. 
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First, the idea has been expressed—in an 
official document which I shall not name— 
that the United States should uncer no Sad 
cumstances aid Government 
which are in competition with private — 
prise. This is absurdly doctrinaire— under 
this principle, there would have been no 
TVA. We think that both private and pub- 
lic enterprises have their role, and that they 
should be judged pragmatically, not dog- 
matically. 

Second, in the same document the sug- 
gestion was made that the United States 
should play only a minor role in aid to 
Africa. I disagree, because I believe we 
should build upon success. American policy 
has scored great successes in Africa in the 
past 2 years; Communist efforts have suf- 
fered massive setbacks. We should seize the 
opportunities open to us there by a well- 
considered expansion of our program, rather 
than an ill-considered contraction. 

I have, as many of you know, been active 
in this conference from the very beginning, 
11 years ago. I have never been more con- 
fident than I am now that the aid program 
has been supremely worthwhile—and that, 
under its present leadership, it will go on to 
new and greater achievements. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND- 
Grant COLLEGES, CHRISTIAN ARNOLD 


The land-grant colleges and State univer- 
sities strongly believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has both opportunity and obligation 
to move further into international programs 
in a revolutionary kind of way. If it made 
sense to do so in the land-grant movement 
of 1862, it certainly makes sense to do so 
with an appropriate new kind of revolution 
in our own time. When one thinks of this 
particular juncture in history, he realizes 
that never again will any country be in such 
an advantageous position to shape the leader- 
ship of much of the world, to affect rising 
new nations and their economies, and to 
influence prevailing philosophies and in- 
ternational relationships. Government 
should be deeply and immediately involved. 
These institutions also believe that the inter- 
national area offers challenging, rewarding 
ees for extension of the land-grant 

en. 

They also recognize that a moral obliga- 
tion must have practical means for execu- 
tion of our concern remains a rhetorical 
flourish. As a consequence, the association 
of State universities and land-grant col- 
leges has established an office to devote full 
time to (1) encouraging its member institu- 
tions to expand and strengthen their over- 
sea programs, (2) help these institutions co- 
ordinate policy considerations in this area, 
and (3) provide effective liaison among the 
institutions and between them and other 
organizations with commitments to and in- 
terests in international programs. It hopes 
in this way to demonstrate its endorsement 
and support through enlightened action pro- 
grams. 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
February 18, 1963. 
Gen. Lucrus D. CLAY, 
Committee To Strengthen the Security of 
the Free World, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran GENERAL Cray: It was distressing 
to read the New York Times (western issue) 
report of January 31, that a Presidential 
Study Group headed by you plans to recom- 
mend cutbacks in foreign aid based only on 
considerations of whether or not U.S. secu- 
rity is affected. As may be noted from the 
enclosed, picked at random from our files, 
the Catholic Association for International 
Peace has always taken the position that the 
United States, because of its wealth and lead- 
ership, has a moral responsibility to aid less 
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privileged nations, that the people, if prop- 
erly informed, would support such a program. 
Sincerely, 
Harry W. FLANNERY, 
President, Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. 


The following is a statement made by Mr. 
Harry W. Flannery, president, Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, in 1957: “It 
is my humble opinion that if the full sig- 
nificance of foreign aid could be brought 
home to the American people, they would be 
ashamed to realize how little of our national 
wealth is being devoted to its cause. We 
have been letting the people in underdevel- 
oped countries believe that our interest in 
them is derived only from our struggle with 
the Soviet Union. We should give aid pri- 
marily, in accordance with our traditions, in 
the spirit of justice, and because we have a 
moral responsibility to do so.” 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE, 1961 
“The executive council of the Catholic As- 

sociation for International Peace is pleased 

to note that the substance of most of the 
recommendations of the CAIP in 1959 have 
been incorporated in the new bills. The 

CAIP stated at that time: 

“1. That there be an adequate military 
assistance program designed to promote the 
mutual defense of the United States and its 
allies; 

“2. That the mutual security program 
should be restricted to military assistance, 
including limited defense support; and eco- 
nomic assistance should be enacted in sep- 
rp legislation on a long-term, continuing 
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“3. That the objectives of economic as- 
sistance to low income countries should em- 
phasize the national purpose of the United 
States to further the ends of social justice 
in the world community; and 

“4, That social and fiscal reforms neces- 
sary to further the ends of social justice 
and sound development should be pursued 
vigorously.” 

We believe that the separation of the 
long-term social and economic objectives of 
the act for international development from 
the hopefully short-term objectives of the 
International Peace and Security Act is a 
decided gain in the direction of a more 
effective foreign aid program. Too many 
times in the past we have heard friends of 
the United States from the developing coun- 
tries say that our aid efforts are not always 
fully appreciated when the peoples in these 
countries are led to believe that our only 
motivation for these efforts stems from the 
cold war. 

It is, therefore, our conviction that if the 
motivations for economic assistance to the 
developing areas are known in terms of our 
advocacy of social justice, and not merely 
as a reaction to Communist threats, our aid 
efforts will be more effective—and, in the long 
run, our national interests will be better 
served. Moreover, the condition that coun- 
tries receiving developmental assistance make 
genuine efforts toward securing social and 
economic justice for their own citizens is a 
positive measure which we strongly endorse. 

The heart of the economic assistance bill 
is the proposed long-term authority for loans 
repayable in dollars. These loans will be 
made to assist developing countries in long- 
range development plans and not for a series 
of unrelated projects. The long-term au- 
thority will enable the United States to make 
an adequate commitment to help the receiy- 
ing governments introduce the necessary re- 
forms with less difficulty. With prudent 
congressional safeguards consistent with our 
traditional concept of checks and balances, 
the long-term authority should go far to 
accomplish the basic objectives of our for- 
eign aid policies. 
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We do not think that the foreign eco- 
nomic assistance which the current bills 
authorize is an undue burden on the Ameri- 
can people. Most of our aid is now tied to 
U.S. goods and services which will offset any 
adverse effects on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments from capital outflow and the total 
new money requested for economic assist- 
ance during fiscal year 1962 is only one-half 
of 1 percent of our gross national product. 
Of this amount more than one-third will 
be repaid in dollars. 

It is our opinion that if the President 
were to go to the American people with a 
renewed plea for support of the aid bill, the 
results would be overwhelmingly favorable 
provided that his plea were based primarily 
on the startling contrast between the afflu- 
ence of our society and the abject, almost 
unbelievable conditions under which so many 
millions of people exist in the develop- 
ing countries of the world. This view is 
further buttressed by the recent encyclical of 
Pope John XXIII which states, among other 
things, “Given the growing interdependence 
among the peoples of the earth, it is not pos- 
sible to preserve lasting peace if glaring 
economic and social inequality among them 
persists.” 

COMBINING IDEAS WITH DOLLARS FoR BETTER 
RESULTS 


(By Dwight Townsend of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A.) 


The cooperative league has long been 
identified with the national conference and 
has held a keen interest in the effectiveness 
of our foreign aid program by associating it- 
self with all of you who look upon this as 
one of the important peace-keeping proc- 
esses in the world. 

We feel strongly the need to develop the 
social emphasis in proportion to the eco- 
nomic emphasis in this total picture. Maybe 
this is why economic enterprises are usually 
corporate in nature—to insure their con- 
tinuity. But social development is definitely 
a personal thing, and at some place in the 
foreign aid program we must balance and 
humanize these great economic endeavors 
by making clear to plain people what their 
social importance is. 

We need now a balance sheet and an oper- 
ating statement that will reflect social 
growth so that we can measure progress. A 
balance sheet is just a picture of where 
we are now. An operating statement shows 
how and why we got that way. A photograph 
of today's world reflects conflict, contests, 
contradictions, and confusion. Let us not 
add the Clay concepts to this miserable mess 
of 's.“ The usual operating statements 
indicate the typical economic programs 
where we invest in things, rather than 
persons. 

Here is where the cooperative nonprofit, 
self-help mutual aid program enables us 
to get better mileage out of our foreign 
aid dollars. This is the one important sub- 
stance that America exports to developing 
countries that makes more sense than our 
dollars, the only thing that gives meaning 
to those dollars. 

The cooperative mechanism is a natural 
package of ideas ready for people who are 
eager to help themselves and who are will- 
ing to make an humble start. The coopera- 
tive league has always extended its technical 
and organizational assistance into foreign 
countries, especially into those new coun- 
tries needing help to shore up a democracy 
so necessary in a wavering world. The co- 
operative league has today a number of 
people working in the field of cooperative 
development in emerging nations, and the 
cost of maintaining them is largely borne by 
the willingness on the part of cooperative 
members in this country to contribute to 
the league’s fund for international coopera- 
tive development in sufficient amount to 
enable these employees of the cooperative 
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league to organize self-help cooperatives, 
credit institutions, health associations, 
mutual insurance societies, as well as mar- 
keting and consumer cooperatives. Through 
these channels we believe we can fashion 
an operating statement reflecting the natural 
willingness of people to help themselves; to 
strengthen their self-reliance and to use 
their own cooperative institutions to build 

a better world. 

We believe this was the intention of the 
Humphrey amendment in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961: “It is declared to be 
the policy of the United States to encourage 
the development and use of coopera- 
tives * *.” This simply means that an 
idea which has served us here so well for 
so long is now marked for export by our 
Congress. 

FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION—STATEMENT APPROVED BY GENERAL 
COMMITTEE AT ANNUAL MEETING IN JANU- 
Any 1963 


MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 


As citizens of a privileged society, the 
people of the United States are called upon 
to exercise a deep sense of responsibility and 
to sacrifice for the well-being of our fellow- 
men around the world. A majority of the 
world’s people suffer from malnutrition, 
disease, and illiteracy. Moreover, there is a 
great and growing gulf between the standard 
of living in the United States and that in 
much of the rest of the world. 

The pressing needs of the developing world 
call for a much better coordinated and 
greatly expanded effort by the United States 
and other industrialized nations. The re- 
sources of all national and international 
agencies and of private, religious, philan- 
thropic, and educational groups must be 
brought into action. 

But meeting the needs of the developing 
nations involves much more than financial 
aid and foreign investment. Development 
involves profound changes in the social and 
political structure of society and in the atti- 
tudes and institutions of people. It must 
be founded on a widened popular base of 
improved education and skills, greater 
equality of income and opportunity, and 
strengthened economic incentives. It re- 
quires an acceptance of modern technology, 
and of individual responsibility. Develop- 
ing nations need capable and responsible 
native leadership and a reasonably stable 
structure of government based on legitimacy 
and consent. 

The assistance required from our country 
therefore transcends financial aid, The peo- 
ple of the United States need to share their 
technology, knowledge, institutional experi- 
ence and ingenuity, in a humble, practical 
spirit. 

Role of the U.N.: We recommend U.S. 
initiative in promotion of the concept of a 
U.N. development decade. U.S. funds for 
economic development, technical assistance, 
refugee relief and other humanitarian pro- 
grams should be channeled increasingly 
through the U.N. and its affiliated agencies. 
Cooperative efforts through the United Na- 
tions mean that skilled, experienced people 
from many countries can be utilized. A 
U.N. program will be less likely than U.S, bi- 
lateral aid to be suspected of seeking to con- 
trol or dominate the internal or external 
policies of the recipient nations, Moreover, 
personnel from less highly mechanized coun- 
tries may well be able to make more practical 
suggestions for the solution of some kinds 
of technological and sociological problems. 
The U.N. can play an important part in 
coordinating and broadening the viewpoint 
of the many U.N., regional, and national de- 
velopment programs. 

Aid to neutral and Communist states: 
Reco that national pride and tradi- 
tional suspicion of great power motives often 
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defeat efforts to win loyalty or gratitude 
through foreign aid, we urge that assistance 
and food should be offered, on the basis of 
need, to all people regardless of the political 
or ideological nature of their government. 
In particular, we urge continued exploration 
by our Government of ways, through both 
governmental and nongovernmental chan- 
nels, of getting food to needy people of 
mainland China. In order to move from 
economic conflict and competition toward 
reconciliation and increased cooperation, in- 
creased efforts should be made to encourage 
Communist countries to cooperate in U.N. 
or other multilateral health and literacy 
campaigns in developing areas of the world. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS, 
Mrs. DEXTER OTIS ARNOLD, PRESIDENT 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
has been a consistent supporter of the for- 
eign aid program of the United States since 
the inception of the Marshall plan. The 
success of the Marshall plan is now enabling 
some of the European countries to join with 
us in assistance to the less developed coun- 
tries in order that we may all have eco- 
nomic stability and mutual security. How- 
ever, their assistance does not mean that we 
here can relax our vigilance or efforts in this 
regard, 

Economic development and social progress 
must go hand in hand. In the developing 
countries, technical innovations are up- 
rooting many people from their traditional 
way of life and causing a trend of movement 
toward cities and towns. The low level of 
literacy is a much greater handicap today 
than it was in the industrialization of early 
19th-century Europe. Today's worker needs 
to be able to read if he is to adjust to the 
requirements of the 20th century and to 
participate intelligently in the great changes 
upon which his people have embarked. 
Poor health from malnutrition and endemic 
diseases such as malaria also impairs effi- 
ciency which, in turn, can be reflected in the 
state of a nation’s economy. 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
sees the need for continued aid to those 
countries that have recently become inde- 
pendent. We would, however, like to have 
more emphasis placed on the educational and 
social welfare needs of the developing coun- 
tries as opposed to some of the military 
aspects of aid. We think that this would 
provide a better balance in our efforts to 
help others help themselves. 


HADASSAH 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, representing 318,000 Ameri- 
can Jewish women in chapters throughout 
the United States, endorses and supports 
the programs of the Agency for International 
Development and urges full support of them 
and of appropriations therefor. We do this 
in full recognition of the significant role 
these programs have had in assisting the 
developing countries of the world and in 
increasing opportunity for people seeking to 
maintain their freedom and human dignity. 
We recognize equally the part these pro- 
grams have in developing the industrial 
capacity of these countries, reflected as well 
in the growth of our own U.S. economy. We 
emphasize that in the maintenance of these 
programs we increase our own spiritual 
stature and that apart from all other con- 
siderations, as President Kennedy said in 
his inaugural address: “We do so because 
it is the right thing to do.” 


THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
The Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A., our 
country’s oldest active veterans’ organiza- 
tion, has consistently urged and supported 
U.S. foreign aid programs since the inception 
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of the Marshall plan. On the one hand 
these programs have been recognized by us 
as a fulfillment of our national obligation to 
help the less fortunate peoples of the world; 
while on the other, the operation of extensive 
and comprehensive economic and military 
support efforts throughout the free world is 
a rational instrument for furthering the 
national security of our own country. 

In the past 15 years the accomplishments 
of U.S. aid abroad have been the major fac- 
tor in powering the non-Communist world 
with the necessary momentum toward mak- 
ing freedom and security attainable goals— 
and meaningful words—for all of its people. 
We of the Jewish War Veterans pledge our 
continued willingness to give of our personal 
means in order to continue effective pro- 
grams that have proven to be in the highest 
tradition of American patriotism and gener- 
osity, as well as entirely consistent with 
enlightened self-interest. 


STATEMENT ON LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
Work ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 
(Presented by Mrs. William H. Wood, mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the League 
of Women Voters of the United States, 

May 29, 1963) 

The League of Women Voters has sup- 
ported economic and social aid since the 
1920's when we were a young organization. 
Our positions have not been static over the 
years or agreed upon at one point in our 
history and never reevaluated. League 
members have chosen to keep abreast of the 
changing emphasis of economic assistance 
to other countries and we have informed 
ourselves about the programs which over the 
years had aims of providing relief and re- 
habilitation, the security of the free world, 
strengthening of some countries against 
Communist pressures, and the achievement 
of a better life for millions of people. 

In 1960 league members agreed on specific 
criteria—yardsticks if you will—for a sound 
US.-aid program: It should be long range; 
the program should be coordinated, well- 
staffed and efficiently administered; it should 
be adequately financed; more recently, we 
have agreed that there should be emphasis 
on self-help by the developing countries and 
on cooperation by other advanced countries 
through their own bilateral aid programs 
and through multilateral ones. 

League members realize that foreign aid 
needs a constituency. We devote time not 
only to informing ourselves and understand- 
ing the issues before us on the aid program, 
but spend time and energy in providing op- 
portunities in the community for other citi- 
zens to understand them, and to make up 
their minds. 

What is our position on the current aid 
legislation? We feel it is not quite enough 
this year to simply reiterate our general sup- 
port. We have related our work to the cur- 
rent effort to appraise the U.S. program and 
to formulate clearer concepts and procedures. 
We feel the Clay Committee report, the two 
reports by groups of U.S. Senators, the report 
of the four-man bipartisan group from the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
testimony of Mr. David Bell—have all con- 
tributed important ideas and challenges. 

After evaluating in terms of the criteria 
league members have agreed upon, the 
League of Women Voters supports without 
reservation the economic aid features of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1963. We have so 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; league members are letting their 
Congressmen know how they feel; and 
leagues are working imaginatively in their 
communities to create a climate of opinion 
where the aims of the foreign aid program 
are understood and where there is support 
for those aims. 


June 28 


EXCERPTS FROM THE STANDING POLICY OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE U.S, FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


As everyone here is quite aware, a great 
variety of reasons have been given to explain 
and justify our foreign aid program: Our 
expanding economy demands oversea mar- 
kets and sources of raw material. We need 
to win friends and thus bolster our national 
security. We need strong allies to check 
further Communist expansion. If we don't 
help, the Communists will. As a last resort, 
appeal has been made to our fears. Our 
flesh has been made to creep with vivid warn- 
ings of the horrors all of us may suffer and 
few of us may survive if we fail to support 
this program adequately. 

No one would reasonably question the 
validity and even urgency of each of these 
motives, for they reflect different aspects of 
our national interest. But it has been the 
discouraging experience of many of us that 
where we have suggested that moral motiva- 
tion might be more urgent, and even more 
practical, patronizing realists have tried to 
embarrass us into silence. They clearly 
imply or even bluntly state that charity and 
justice have no real pertinence to the issues, 
that these virtues represent only the senti- 
mental idealism of international do-gooders. 
Moral interest, they claim, has nothing to 
do with national interest, and they'd be 
happy if we wouldn't complicate the matter. 

This attitude is a strange one in a na- 
tion founded by men who so clearly spelled 
out the moral basis of our political society. 
The Founding Fathers understood that our 
national interest is a much broader concept 
and reality than is embraced by military 
security, political stability, and economic 
advantage. For, unless our Nation has inter- 
ests and responsibilities rooted in moral prin- 
ciples, just how do we differ from the arbli- 
trary legality of totalitarian states? Unless 
our national interest is based upon moral 
interest, our society and our objectives can 
claim no superiority over those of the Com- 
munist nations. Unless our foreign eco- 
nomic policy recognizes opportunities and 
obligations which far transcend narrowly 
conceived selfish and temporary interests 
then do we not deserve to be weighed and 
judged by the world, and by God, in the same 
balance as Russia? 

Wnat's more, even in the terms of narrow- 
ly conceived national interest, motives of 
justice and charity have validity and value. 
It is my conviction, and I believe the re- 
sults of these hearings will bear me out, 
that our foreign aid program will win much 
more sincere and practical approval from our 
citizens if it is explained and undertaken in 
terms of moral and religious conviction. In 
very concrete political terms, I believe that 
taxpayers and voters will respond more 
quickly and more heartily to this kind of 
appeal than to any other. 

Moreover, again in terms of actual achieve- 
ment of our goals, programs undertaken for 
and guided by these motives are far more 
likely to achieve, as byproducts, the stated 
aims of our foreign policy. It is the uni- 
versal experience of mankind that gratitude 
and friendship cannot be bought. Neither 
individuals nor nations can be bribed into 
secure alliances. But disinterested service, 
genuine love, rarely fails to call forth a 
similar response. If we want friends and 
dependable allies, we will win them only 
if we can make it plain that we are inter- 
ested in them for their own sake, and for 
God's. 

On the conviction, therefore, that whether 
national interests be conceived either nar- 
rowly or broadly, moral and religious con- 
siderations are pertinent, I would like to 
explore these sources. 

Start from the fact that while we and 
those in the world’s relatively few other fa- 
vored countries have been likely in our 
prayer to pass unthinkingly over the peti- 
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tion, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
in large parts of the world hundreds of mil- 
lions have known no prayer more urgent. 
Hunger, poverty, disease and death have 
been their daily bread. 

To this situation contrast the fact that 
we have an enormously productive economy, 
that as a people we possess a disproportion- 
ate share of this world’s wealth, that we en- 
joy a standard of living almost intolerably 
superior to that of a great portion of the 
world's people. 

What, then, are our moral obligations? 

I'm sure that we would not subscribe to 
the proposition that God created the re- 
sources of this world for the exclusive bene- 
fit of those who might have had the power to 
seize them, or the luck to stumble upon them. 
or the good fortune to be born into them. 
I am sure we would agree that it would be 
supreme egoism for us to assume that God 
has granted us such material riches for our 
own use alone. We are not members of some 
kind of exclusive club, the sole residents of 
a high-walled garden of paradise, somehow 
specially chosen of God to enjoy the best of 
His creation while the great bulk of man- 
kind struggle outside for a meager and pre- 
carious subsistence. 

One of Christ’s parables comes to mind: 
Dives and Lazarus. We have no reason to 
expect that the fate of a nation which might 
scorn the obligations which go with wealth 
will be any different than that of the man 
whose very name implies wealth, selfishly and 
exclusively enjoyed. In today's world no one 
could mistake what nation is cast in the role 
of Dives. 

It is also a fact, and it should be a disturb- 
ing one, that in the only portrayal of the 
final judgment which we have from Christ's 
own lips, the decision of the judge is based 
on the very simple and direct criterion: Did 
you feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal 
the sick? We have no reason to believe that 
nations will be Judged on any other basis. 

A simple sense of decency and just must 
convince us that we possess God’s bounty not 
only that we might enjoy it ourselves but 
also that we might share it. In God's sight, 
we are His stewards. He has given us the 
opportunity and responsibility and privilege 
to use His blessings so that all might benefit. 
Justice suggests, demands, that wealth be 
administered to the welfare of all; and, if 
Christian teaching means anything, this is 
true of nations as well as of individuals. 

But there are higher motives still than fear 
of judgment or the obligations of justice. 
The law of love, the law of charity, which has 
been taught by all great religions, was 
summed up in the simple but dramatic ad- 
monition of Christ, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And we were not left 
in doubt as to who is our neighbor. The 
lesson of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is that every man is our neighbor, even the 
stranger by the side of the road in a faraway 
land. The works of charity do not demand a 
passport. The obligations of charity do not 
end at our own shores. Our neighbor is any 
many who needs our help wherever he may 
be found and reached; and when he is found 
loves dictates that we approach him, as it 
were, with an apology for having come so late 
to help him. 

Someone who may have heard these last 
words of mine may agree with their religious 
idealism but insist, perhaps sadly, that char- 
ity is the responsibility of individuals and 
not of States. Such a belief is common, but 
it ignores the fact that States come into be- 
ing to fulfill for us collectively what we can- 
not do individually. As individuals we are 
bound to charity toward all. But in a world 
so vast and complex, in our private capaci- 
tles we cannot reach all who need and have 
a claim on our charity. The State, therefore, 
acts as our agent. When the State helps, it 
is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebuffed by some opponents of 
foreign aid who with an uncompromising air 
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of finality remark, “Well, these giveaways 
have to stop. After all, charity begins at 
home.” For them that ends the argument. 
It is difficult to understand why, for the 
statement claims no more than that charity 
begins at home. It doesn’t end there. It is 
not completed and perfected until it reaches 
out to the farthest ends of the earth, and 
embraces in its warmth and love all who are 
in need. 

A number of other objections can be heard 
almost every day and can be read in almost 
every paper: We have not won friends; the 
countries we have helped most are still un- 
committed; our generosity is not appreciat- 
ed. Somehow these objections seem almost 
petulant and they have already been dealt 
with. Why should we expect friendship and 
gratitude, when in the past our aid has been 
explained and justified exclusively on the 
basis of our terms, our aims, our self-in- 
terests? 

Others make the outraged charge that 
our foreign operations are shot through 
with inefficiency, boondoggling and graft. 
There have been, I am sure, cases in which 
this has been true, and wherever it has been 
found it must be eradicated and every effort 
must be made to prevent its recurrence. But 
no honest critic can make a universal in- 
dictment. The people we have sent out and 
the operations we have conducted have been 
no better or worse than we find in our own 
country. On the whole, a remarkable degree 
of integrity and success has characterized 
our activities up to now. 

Perhaps the loudest and most persistent 
objection we hear these days is that our 
economy can’t stand the strain, that we 
need tax cuts more than foreign handouts. 
Frankly, I don’t think we have to pay much 
attention to such nonsense. Our economy 
has stood, and, if called upon, could again 
stand the much greater strain and waste of 
war. We have not even begun to make the 
kind of sacrifices, personal and national, 
which we can sustain, and willingly sustain 
if we are convinced of their necessity. 
Moreover, the part of our foreign aid funds 
which have been expended on technical as- 
sistance and economic development have 
been very small indeed, and even if elim- 
inated entirely could hardly lead to a per- 
ceptible tax cut. And if it were eliminated, 
or even significantly cut, I think we’d have 
a harder time living with our consciences 
and with the consequences of our folly than 
we have now living with our budget and the 
mecessary taxes. 

In our foreign aid program, we have the 
opportunity of providing the world with one 
thing it desperately needs: A shining ex- 
ample of pure, undefiled and disinterested 
service. Our aid is, and should be recog- 
nized as, an important factor in 
the advances of communism, but this pro- 
gram has an importance independent of 
the Communist threat. We should do the 
same thing and even more even if com- 
munism were to disappear tomorrow. As 
stewards of God's abundance we must make 
available to others what we ourselves enjoy. 
In doing so, we are not called upon to sac- 
rifice our own prosperity. In the long run 
such sharing will return a hundredfold. 

If we dedicate ourselves to a program for 
shared abundance, we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
wealth to a program of shared disaster. We 
believe that here the United States has the 
opportunity and the privilege to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has provided 
political and military leadership, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the last convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women: 


“INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“Catholic women must take advantage of 
the opportunities that are theirs for pro- 
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moting better international understanding 
and solidarity by (1) studying the encyclical, 
‘Mater et Magistra,’ and their re- 
sponsibility in charity and justice to people 
of other lands; (2) putting into effect the 
principles of ‘Mater et Magistra’; (3) sup- 
porting morally acceptable international pro- 
grams; (4) offering positive solutions for 
specific economic, social, cultural, moral, and 
spiritual problems of other lands; (5) extend- 
ing a welcome, assistance where possible, and 
home hospitality to visitors, students, and 
refugees; and (6) working for an exchange of 
techniques in leadership training and pro- 
graming. 


“INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


“The people of Latin America, predomi- 
nantly Catholic, but in large areas of the 
continent with little opportunity for basic 
education in the faith, present a special chal- 
lenge and opportunity to the Catholics of the 
United States. 

“We urge greater enlistments for work in 
Latin America—through religious congrega- 
tions, mission-sending groups, and PAVLA. 

“We encourage service through the Peace 
Corps. 

“That we may know and understand better 
the problems in Latin America and find 
means of greater assistance in their solution, 
we recommend study of Focus: Latin 
America, and a continuous reading and hos- 
pitality program so that we may give realistic 
and needed help. 

“We should become acquainted with stu- 
dents, trainees, and visitors to our country 
so that we may acquaint them with our best 
organization, citizenship, rural life and so- 
cial action programs, and particularly with 
group or coordinated efforts in the com- 
munity. 

“OVERSEA AID 

“We reaffirm our goal of extensive ald, in 
cooperation with Catholic Relief Services, 
through active participation in the programs 
of the foreign relief committee: Madonna 
plan, feed-a-family program, the Holy Fa- 
ther's storeroom, children in need, Operation 
Hong Kong, and help-a-child program. 

“Mindful of the plea of the Holy Father for 
the plight of the church in Latin America, 
we will place a particular emphasis on the 
needs of these people.” 

POLICY or THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

On the basis of Christian concern, and in 
keeping with actions of many of our con- 
stituent bodies, we hold that the United 
States should continue to develop, improve, 
and expand programs of technical assistance, 
economic aid, and international trade such 
as will make for stability, justice, freedom, 
and peace for the peoples of the newly de- 
veloped areas of the world and for all nations 
including our own. 

SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Based on our experience in overseas serv- 
ice and our moral concerns in international 
affairs, the churches have evolved through 
the years several principles and policies 
which we believe essential for making our 
Government's mutual aid programs as ef- 
fective as possible: 

1. As to magnitude, for economic develop- 
ment and technical cooperation, it is urgent 
not to cut them but to expand them toward 
the full extent of our capabilities as a Na- 
tion and the absorptive capacities and needs 
of cooperating nations. 

2. Both public and private programs 
should be strengthened and expanded, 

3. These programs should help people to 
help themselves, with the benefited nations 
assuming their share of responsibility. 

4. Programs of technical cooperation 
should be increased. Technical assistance is 
important because the programs deal with 
social needs which must be met if indus- 
trialization or urbanization or any phase of 
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the economic development process is to rest 
on solid ground. Unless social development 
keeps pace with economic development, we 
may sow the seeds for unrest that can under- 
mine emerging political institutions. 

5. Larger sums of capital should be made 
available for economic development. The 
Development Loan Fund started in 1957 
moves a first step in the direction of the vast 
needs. 

6. A long-term basis is n in financ- 
ing, programing, and administering aid pro- 


Oy, Cheater emphasis should be placed on 
the use of international agencies such as 
regional organizations and the United Na- 
tions, 

8. Although all parts of our foreign policy 
are interrelated, programs of technical and 
economic aid should be planned and admin- 
istered in relation primarily not to political 
and military considerations but to economic 
and social needs and opportunities. The 
churches support efforts to separate military 
programs from economic development and 
technical cooperation. 


THE EMPHASIS FOR 1963 


World economic and social development. 
This includes interest in (a) the many dy- 
namic moves in the United Nations system 
related to the “decade of development,” (b) 
congressional action on what is possibly the 
most important major international relations 
issue in this session, namely, the mutual 
aid program. The National Council of 
Churches has consistently supported im- 
provement and expansion of such work. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 29, 1963. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, 
an organization established in 1893, with 
a current membership of 123,000 in 325 local 
communities throughout the United States, 
strongly believes that U.S. aid for economic 
and social development in lesser developed 
nations is an essential element of our for- 
eign policy. 

The members of the National Council of 
Jewish Women have consistently supported 
programs of U.S. economic aid beginning 
with the Marshall plan. Our confidence in the 
validity of the programs as being in the best 
interest of the United States and world peace 
has been borne out by the success of many 
of our efforts. 

We are greatly concerned that this year 
there seem to be efforts to narrow the scope 
of the program and greatly reduce its func- 
tions. We sincerely hope that Congress will 
agree with us that the basis for foreign eco- 
nomic aid must continue to be economic and 
political stability of the free world. 

At present international economic and so- 
cial development is the most pressing need 
of our times and we urge enthusiastic sup- 
port for it. 


— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Dr. PAUL 
E. SMITH 


The National Education Association sup- 
ported by almost a million members, has re- 
peatedly called for expansion of international 
educational programs. The association 
stands on the principle that education is the 
daily practice of great ideals. Educated citi- 
zens are the resource through which society 
has the power to survive and flourish. In 
every land sound education for all people is 
an essential basis for economic prosperity, 
efficient production and wise consumption. 
Education is an investment not only for the 
individual but for the Nation. 

One of the most significant changes in 
modern society concerns the role of the citi- 
zen and his civic competence in a democratic 
free society. Jefferson’s profound observation 
that, “the greatest folly man can commit 
is the attempt to have a democratic nation 
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without an educated populace.’ More than 
ever this truth shows through as we see all 
around us nations struggling to maintain 
their hard-won freedom and independence— 
the very continuance of which will depend 
upon the level of education of the people. 

We and the nations we work with need to 
understand more adequately the functional 
role of education as a catalytic agent in in- 
dividual social, economic, and political de- 
velopment. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The 250,000 American farm families of 
the National Farmers Union are pleased to 
have this opportunity to express their strong 
support for the total foreign aid program 
as a useful tool for American interests both 
at home and abroad. 

A STRONGER FOREIGN AID PROGRAM—TEXTILE 
WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Politically sophisticated observers have re- 
marked on the fact that despite the special 
type of propaganda they have been subjected 
to, the rank and file of the Textile Workers 
Union have never wavered in their support 
for the most extensive and liberally adminis- 
tered foreign economic assistance program 
that could possibly be supported by the peo- 
ple of the United States. The argument has 
been made, mainly by employer groups, to 
textile workers that aid to distressed or un- 
derdeveloped countries abroad has resulted 
in serious job contraction here at home. 
Over and over again this story has been 
dinned into the ears of workers in textile 
plants. And the hard fact is that a phenom- 
enal contraction of employment has oc- 
curred in this industry—much of it due to 
the increase in imports of textile products 
from many parts of the world—Asia and 
Europe especially. 

Nevertheless, at every convention of the 
Textile Workers Union of America—at local 
union meetings, at specially called confer- 
ences—there has been no disposition what- 
ever on the part of the membership to back 
down on the often-stated position of the 
union in favor of larger appropriations for 
foreign economic assistance. 

Some 25 years ago the Textile Workers 
Union presented to Congress the idea of an 
international code of fair labor standards. 
Our idea then and now is to press for higher 
minimum standards of living in all coun- 
tries of the world as the only sound and 
moral approach to the problems of world 
trade. Certainly, the TWUA has urged the 
adoption of a quota system for the limita- 
tion of imports as an essential interim meas- 
ure. This does not mean, however, that we 
have made common cause either with high 
tariff advocates or the assorted isolationist 
movements in this country. 

Specifically, the Textile Workers Union of 
America wishes to be on record as supporting 
and endorsing the vigorous statement on the 
question of foreign economic assistance made 
by George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on May 23, 1963. The Textile Workers 
Union wishes it to be known that Mr. Meany 
represented our views on this occasion as 
well as the views of the entire trade union 
movement. 

The Textile Workers Union of America 
seeks larger appropriations for a sound pro- 
gram of economic assistance abroad and pro- 
tests various suggestions for reduction in 
this type of program. 

TOWARD ECONOMIC JUSTICE FOR ALL 
(To be presented to the biennial assembly 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 

gations, November 1963) 

“The earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell there- 
in.” (Psalm 24:1) Judaism declares that 
the earth's resources and mankind’s creativ- 
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ity are divinely bestowed and that all men 
are entitled to an equitable share of the 
spiritual, cultural, and material wealth which 
represent the fruition of the accumulated ef- 
forts of all previous generations. The moral 
state of a society is determined not by its 
standard of living or by its rate of economic 
growth, but by the extent to which all its 
members are guaranteed equal access, com- 
mensurate with individual capacities and 
needs, to the fullness of the earth“ to op- 
portunities for an occupation, shelter, food, 
medical care, education, and other prerequi- 
sites for personal fulfillment. 

Concern for domestic economic issues can- 
not be separated from concern for the econ- 
omy of the rest of the world. The primary 
purposes of our economic policies, both do- 
mestic and international, is to improve the 
material well being of all men and to pro- 
mote the proper utilization of human poten- 
tial. The assumption by America of world 
leadership requires the formulation of an en- 
lightened foreign economic policy, which 
should result in freer foreign competition 
for American markets and the reduction of 
tariffs. A new policy of enlightened eco- 
nomic internationalism may have deleterious 
consequences temporarily for certain seg- 
ments of our population, but such conse- 
quences are the inevitable price of belonging 
to a worldwide family of nations, 

Any American investment, either direct or 
indirect, in the improvement of conditions in 
foreign countries, manifests American faith 
in the unity of mankind and contributes to 
the eventual establishment of a peaceful 
world. We commend our government's efforts 
toward cooperative and integrated economic 
relations between nations. We urge the 
formulation and implementation of policies 
which will result in a more equitable distri- 
bution of the world’s material goods. We 
affirm that the most effective way to main- 
tain American independence is to strive for 
the interdependence of all mankind. 

UNITED WoRLD FEDERALISTS—ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


We urge the United States to provide an 
expanded program of longterm loans and 
grants for appropriate projects in the less 
economically developed areas, channeled in 
so far as practicable through the U.N. and 
its specialized agencies. We also urge meas- 
ures to encourage investment in those areas. 

We believe that expanded technical assist- 
ance programs are needed both through the 
United Nations and on a bilateral basis. 

We recognize that economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance should be accompanied by ef- 
forts to improve social conditions within re- 
cipient nations. 

We favor the stimulation of freer world 
trade. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF KERR-MILLS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Ten- 
nessee has a most able man as its State 
Welfare Commissioner Mr. Noble Cau- 
dill, an outstanding citizen and corporate 
official of our State. 

Last Monday Commissioner Caudill 
reminded the people of Tennessee that 
the serious problem of medical care for 
the aged of our State is not being ade- 
quately handled, under the present laws. 
He stated that the Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance program is severely limited 
by its terms and is not doing enough 
in Tennessee. 

It has been no secret that Kerr-Mills 
has not met requirements in Tennessee, 
as in the vast majority of the States. 
The new and ref aspect of Com- 
missioner Caudill’s statement is that he 
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has spoken as the official voice of the 
State administration on these matters. 
The burden is now upon those who op- 
pose the President’s medicare program 
to come forward with proof of their 
claims that Kerr-Mills is adequate to 
care for the aged and ill in Tennessee. 

Statistics of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare show that Com- 
missioner Caudill was right. In the first 
9 months of Kerr-Mills in Tennessee, 
from July 1961, to March 1962, just 343 
of the 318,000 aged persons of our State 
received assistance. Tennessee spent in 
excess of $83,000 in administering the 
plan, which was far more than the State 
paid out in benefits to aged persons. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that Kerr- 
Mills has been practically a failure in 
Tennessee. I hope that Congress will 
proceed immediately to enact the Presi- 
dent’s medicare program, to remedy that 
failure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial on this subject 
from the Nashville Tennessean be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, June 25, 
1963] 

Mr. CAUDILL SPELLS OUT THE KERR-MILLS 
FAILURE 

Mr. Noble Caudill, State welfare com- 
missioner, is due commendation for his 
frankness about the insufficiency of the Fed- 
eral Kerr-Mills program in particular, and 
more generally about the entire welfare sit- 
uation in Tennessee. 

Gov. Frank Clement would do well to 
take a cue from his welfare chief and state 
publicly his own position with respect not 
only to Kerr-Mills, but to the proposed 
medicare program as outlined by the Ken- 
nedy administration, 

Kerr-Mills medical assistance to the aged 
program, according to Mr. Caudill, is severely 
limited by its terms and is “not doing enough 
in Tennessee.” The same criticism of the 
welfare program in general is justified, he 
said 


This can certainly be understood when it 
is realized that any elderly couple earning 
more than $1,500 a year is ineligible for 
Kerr-Mills funds, That may not be a star- 
vation wage in modern circumstances, but 
such compensation does not allow much, if 
anything, for medical expenses of the sort 
all of us must expect as we grow older. 

Indeed, this conclusion has been borne out 
by a report submitted to the Tennessee 
Medical Association last April, but not ex- 
actly publicized by the doctors. That re- 
port, by a TMA member, showed only 9,198 
Tennesseans actually receiving medical aid 
under Kerr-Mills, though an estimated 
110,000 people need such assistance. 

It is unfortunate TMA did not choose to 
make this report known and thus face up 
to the ineffectiveness of Kerr-Mills publicly 
as well as privately. 

This month, however, the president of 
TMA seized upon an announcement by Gov- 
ernor Clement—suggesting a minor expan- 
sion of Kerr-Mills—as “further evidence of 
the effectiveness of the Kerr-Mills program 
in Tennessee.” In truth the “expansion” 
was no such thing and added not a single 
soul to the eligible list. 

Commissioner Caudill has now put the 
bunko on any such notion. If this does not 
endear him to the doctors and to Governor 
Clement, who obviously would like the 
simultaneous support of the doctors and 
their elderly patients, the public is grateful. 
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BANK MERGERS IN VIOLATION OF 
CLAYTON ACT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
about 2 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
held that the merger of the second and 
third largest banks in Philadelphia vio- 
lates section 7 of the Clayton Act. The 
ink was scarcely dry on that decision 
before my good friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virgina, reported 
to us that he “was shocked to hear” 
of the decision and considered it one 
of the most incredible cases of judicial 
legislation which the Court has handed 
down.” He professed shock both at the 
result and at the Court’s casual disre- 
gard for congressional intent and pur- 
pose.” 

This was stern language used by the 
able Senator, and it must have curled 
e hair of some of the Justices a little 

it. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act of 
1950, prohibits all mergers accomplished 
by stock acquisition and such mergers 
accomplished by asset acquisition as are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, where the effect 
“may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, or tend to create a monopoly.” 
Commercial banks are not within the 
FTC’s jurisdiction. 

The able Senator from Virginia was 
a sponsor, it will be recalled, of the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. That act requires 
that consent for a merger must be ob- 
tained from the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, depend- 
ing on the types of banks involved. It 
says nothing about the applicability of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act to bank 
mergers and, indeed, according the Sen- 
ate report, does not in any way effect 
the application of the antitrust laws to 
bank mergers. 

Apparently, at the time he was work- 
ing on the Bank Merger Act of 1960, the 
Senator from Virginia was of the opinion 
that the Clayton Act did not apply to 
bank mergers not involving stock acqui- 
sitions. From his recent remarks, it also 
appears that nothing had occurred to 
dissuade him from this view until the 
Court handed down its Philadelphia 
Bank decision, last week. And, though 
the Senator declared last week that “it 
is too early to tell just what this decision 
means,” his rather strong remarks in- 
dicate that he now suspects that what- 
ever the decision does mean, he will not 
be happy about it. 

My able colleague seems to find signifi- 
cance in the fact that at one time or 
another between 1956 and 1960, Messrs. 
Brownell, Walsh, Barnes, Hansen, and 
Bicks all indicated they believed the 
Clayton Act’s section 7 did not apply to 
bank mergers. Frankly, I cannot see 
that the fact that these five men guessed 
wrong is very meaningful. For it is 
clear that they were wrong and I am 
sure that they would be the first to 
admit it. Surely, former Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell would not argue that since 
he guessed in 1957 that the Supreme 
Court would hold that section 7 does not 
apply to banks, the Supreme Court's de- 
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cision in the Philadelphia Bank case of 
1963 must be wrong because it does not 
conform to his guess. 

I see no reason why my good friend 
from Virginia should be embarrassed 
simply because he guessed wrong about 
the applicability of section 7 to bank 
mergers. Heaven knows, he is in pretty 
good company. I am not sure but what 
he and I stand together in that distin- 
guished body of wrong guessers. 

Indeed, to date we have had very little 
guidance from the Supreme Court on the 
application of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act as amended by the Celler-Kefauver 
Act of 1950. Only one case prior to the 
Philadelphia Bank case—the 1962 Brown 
Shoe decision—dealt fully and ex- 
clusively with that problem. 

Thus, though the abilities of Senators 
as legal oracles are often very little short 
of miraculous, it does help to have a 
bit of assistance from the Supreme 
Court, which has not, to date, been 
forthcoming. 

n to the distinguished Sena- 

r: 


The majority of the Supreme Court, as far 
as I can grasp their reasoning, simply say 
the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 was intended 
to prohibit mergers. Bank mergers are merg- 
ers. Therefore, the Celler-Kefauver Act ap- 
plies to bank mergers. This is false logic. 


Frankly, I am more concerned about 
the accuracy of this interpretation of 
the Court’s opinion and of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act, than I am about the Sena- 
tor’s logic. 

I think it would be well to devote a 
minute or two to discussing the Phila- 
delphia Bank case since it is, without 
question, a highly significant decision. 

The Supreme Court was confronted 
with the proposed merger of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank and the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, both of 
Philadelphia and both large and profit- 
able financial institutions. They are, 
respectively, the second and third largest 
commercial banks in the Philadelphia 
area and would be the largest if they 
merged. 

They have combined assets of $134 bil- 
lion and account for 36 percent of the 
area banks’ total assets, 36 percent of 
total deposits and 34 percent of total 
loans. Together with the First Penn- 
sylvania Bank & Trust Co., now the larg- 
est bank in Philadelphia—they account 
for 59 percent of total assets, 58 percent 
of deposits, and 58 percent of net loans. 
The four largest banks in Philadelphia 
control 77 to 78 percent of total assets, 
deposits, and net loans. 

The proposed merger, under the able 
legerdemain of the two banks’ Philadel- 
phia lawyers, sought to circumvent the 
proscriptions of Clayton Act, section 7. 
I have no doubt that a substantial 
amount of thought was given to this 
circumvention by these lawyers for whom 
Philadelphia is so justly famous. 

Alas for the profitability of the banks. 
involved, their lawyers were unsuccess- 
ful. Acquisitions, the Court pointed out, 
can be accomplished in an almost end- 
less variety of ways. Stock acquisitions 
are at one end of the spectrum; asset 
acquisitions at the other. Mergers fall 
somewhere in between the two extremes, 
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for when two companies merge the en- 
tire being of the merged company—both 
assets and stock—is acquired. So, con- 
cluded the Court: 

The specific exception for acquiring corpo- 
rations not subject to the FTC's jurisdic- 
tion excludes from the coverage of section 7 
only assets acquisitions by such corporations 
when not accomplished by merger. 


Now, this reasoning squarely meets the 
objection raised last week by my col- 
league from Virginia. In my opinion, it 
would have been in the best interests of 
fairness for him to have spelled it out in 
his statement to the Senate. 

I am fully cognizant that so far as the 
intent of Congress is concerned, there are 
two sides to the issue—as the divided 
opinion of the Court makes clear. Both 
sides can and do cite authorities for 
their construction of what the corporate 
intent of the Congress was, 13 years ago. 

I do not believe, however, that the 
Court should in any way be depicted 
guilty of “judicial legislation” in its 
reading of the antitrust laws with re- 
spect to this case. There are two sides 
to the issue and a majority of the Court 
disagreed with Senator RoBertson’s in- 
terpretation of the law. Interpreting 
the laws we, the Congress, write is, after 
all, the Supreme Court’s duty and obli- 
gation. It is a rare occasion, indeed, 
when an antitrust case comes before the 
Court where there is not a legal question 
with two sides. 

Let us call a spade a spade. The De- 
partment of Justice, under the last ad- 
ministration, believed that the Clayton 
Act did not apply to bank mergers and 
proved this was its belief by failing to 
bring any actions to block anticompeti- 
tive bank mergers. The Department of 
Justice under the present administration, 
believes exactly the opposite, and has 
proven its belief by bringing several such 
actions. 

Interestingly, the majority opinion 
was written by Justice Brennan, an 
appointee of the last administration, and 
one of the dissenters was Justice Gold- 
berg, an appointee of this administra- 
tion. 

On balance, I believe the decision of 
the Court was clearly correct. Our 
financial institutions are, after all, the 
backbone of our competitive way of life. 
It is the ready availability of funds for 
business to invest which makes possible 
effective competition. Were this not so, 
the rich would get richer and the poor 
would be unable, for want of funds, to 
offer any competitive challenge. 

Competition is not a static thing. 
New firms enter; some find preeminence 
and others do not succeed. Existing 
firms prosper or wane depending upon 
their ability to meet new challenges by 
both new and existing competitors. 

A firm obtains a monopoly on some 
line of trade or product and, before you 
know it, there are a great number of 
new firms challenging it—forcing it to 
compete. Such challenges, however, re- 
quire capital. It is vital, therefore, that 
a competitive capital market exist, able 
and willing to make the necessary funds 
available so that the challenge of com- 
petition can continue. 
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To a large extent, this is primarily the 
responsibility of commercial banks. 

Special considerations affect the bank- 
ing industry, however, which do not per- 
meate most industrial enterprises. For 
example, one of the seemingly inevitable 
consequences of free competition is that 
not every participant will succeed. The 
price of bank failure is, however, too high 
to pay and so we as a nation impose 
regulations to prevent it. 

As the Court pointed out in the Phila- 
delphia Bank case: 

Section 7 does not mandate cutthroat 
competition in the banking industry, and 
does not exclude defenses based on dangers 
to liquidity or solvency, if to avert them a 
merger is necessary. It does require, how- 
ever, that the forces of competition be al- 
lowed to operate within the broad framework 
of governmental regulation of the industry. 
The fact that banking is a highly regulated 
industry critical to the Nation’s welfare 
makes the play of competition not less im- 
portant but more so. At the price of some 
repetition, we note that if the businessman 
is denied credit because his banking alter- 
natives have been eliminated by mergers, the 
whole edifice of an entrepreneurial system is 
threatened; if the costs of banking services 
and credit are allowed to become excessive 
by the absence of competitive pressures, 
virtually all costs, in our credit economy, will 
be affected; and unless competition is al- 
lowed to fulfill its role as an economic regu- 
lator in the banking industry, the result may 
well be even more governmental regulation. 


In the Philadelphia Bank case, we are 
not confronted with the threat of cut- 
throat competition. We are not con- 
fronted with an attempt by a faltering 
bank to save itself through merger. 
Rather, what is involved is the multi- 
billion-dollar merger of two of the three 
largest banks—both high profitable—of 
one of the financial capitals of our Na- 
tion. I do not believe that anyone can 
seriously contend that control of nearly 
80 percent of the market by three banks 
is—even by the greatest stretch of the 
imagination—within the purview of our 
Nation’s free enterprise, competitive sys- 
tem of economy. 

As the Supreme Court correctly ob- 
served in Brown Shoe: 

Congress was desirous—when it passed the 
Celler-Kefauver Act—of preventing the 
formation of further oligopolies with their 
attendant adverse effects upon local control 
of industry and upon small business. 


This purpose has been served, in the 
Philadelphia Bank case, by preserving an 
alternative source of funds for the small 
businessmen of Philadelphia who provide 
the competitive challenge to giant, con- 
glomerate enterprise. 

In my opinion, therefore, the Supreme 
Court should be commended; not scoffed. 


PRICE FIXING BY AMERICAN 
EXPORTERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us, I believe, are proud that our De- 
partment of Commerce, under the able 
leadership of Secretary Hodges, has been 
trying so hard to increase our exports. 
Our level of exports must be kept high in 
order to maintain a favorable balance 
of payments and cut down on our gold 
outflow. 
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However, I was astonished and dis- 
mayed by an article in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 14. The article quoted 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as saying that 
the Department of Commerce, in the 
hope of increasing exports, had under 
way a campaign to persuade the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice to turn its back so that American 
exporters could get together to fix prices. 

According to the article, the campaign 
was revealed by Mr. Roosevelt in a 
speech to the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club and in subsequent discussion 
with the press. Since Mr. Roosevelt's 
remarks on this subject apparently were 
off-the-cuff, I must rely on press reports 
for the most accurate account of what 
he said. For that reason, and because 
my own remarks today will be addressed 
primarily to the quotations attributed to 
Mr. Roosevelt, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Wall Street Journal article 
referred to be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROOSEVELT Sars COMMERCE AGENCY PUSHES 
New PoLIcyY IN Two AGENCIES To SPUR 
EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON.—Under Secretary Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., brought into the open a 
Commerce Department campaign to force 
major policy switches in two other Federal 
departments, Justice and Agriculture, with 
an aim to increase e: o 

He urged that the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department relax its policing so 
American companies could formally meet 
together, industry by industry, and set prices 
on exports lower than those prevailing in the 
U.S. market. He reported that antitrust offi- 
cials are fearful such combines would end 
up rigging domestic prices. “I think that 
objection can be overcome,“ declared Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

He went on to proclaim that the Com- 
merce Department should participate in 
shaping a new farm policy, radically differ- 
ent than that pursued by Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman. “In view of the wheat refer- 
endum”—in which farmers recently rejected 
the Agriculture Department's basic program 
for high price props and stiff production 
controls—it can be said that there is today 
“no firm national farm policy,” Mr. Roose- 
velt asserted. He proposed that farmers be 
freed to plant as much cotton, wheat and 
other basic crops as they desire, selling at 
whatever prices they can get in a free mar- 
ket—but also drawing benefit payments from 
the Federal Government. 


COMMERCE AGENCY ROLE CITED 


The Under Secretary contended both these 
moves would help boost American exports, 
and he contended that the Commerce De- 
partment is entitled to be heard because it 
has been assigned a top role in expanding 
exports, in the effort to cure a chronically 
unfavorable balance of payments. 

Mr. Roosevelt and other Commerce officials 
have been quietly pushing for such changes 
in inter-departmental meetings—and meet- 
ing heavy resistance. Yesterday he lifted 
the campaign into public view in a speech 
before the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, and in discussion with the press after- 
ward. 

He said his plan for boosting exports of 
manufactured goods at cut prices could be 
accomplished by reactivating the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. This law, passed in 1918, 
authorizes the formation of U.S. export com- 
bines to compete with foreign cartels. But 
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as interpreted it has offered little attraction 
and since 1956 has never accounted for more 
than 5.6 percent of American exports. Anti- 
trust officials have contended that with Eu- 
ropean cartels being curbed by the Common 
Market there is diminishing reason to en- 
courage its use. 

Mr. Roosevelt would give a big push to 

organizing such groups, however, with the 
specific objective of selling in foreign mar- 
kets more cheaply than in this country. To 
avoid charges of U.S. “dumping,” selling be- 
low cost of production would be prohibited. 
But with growing sales abroad, he contends, 
present production costs would drop. 


CHANGE IN JUSTICE VIEW T 


The departure of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Lee Loevinger from the top spot in the 
Antitrust Division seemingly leaves the Jus- 
tice Department less resolute in opposing 
export price fixing under the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act, but State Department officials are 
among those remaining skeptical. One of 
the latter commented that the Roosevelt 
plan could “start a vicious circle,” leading 
foreign producers to retaliate with cut- 
rate selling in America. 

Mr. Roosevelt remarked that the Agri- 
culture Department doubtless will be “hor- 
rified” by the Commerce Department’s in- 
jecting its proposals for turning the farm 
program upside down. But he rated the 
matter urgent, declaring the United States 
has lost over half its export market for raw 
cotton in recent years through rather sense- 
less pricing.” 

With Federal price-propping eliminated, 
the Under Secretary said, more commodities 
could be sold abroad. But under his plan 
the Government wouldn’t eliminate the ex- 
pense of a farm pi from its budget. 
To ease the pinch of lower prices, the Agri- 
culture Department would make direct cash 
payments to farmers. These might be paid 
in proportion to each farmer's current pro- 
duction, or be based on his federally au- 
thorized plantings in prior years. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
what Mr. Roosevelt proposes with re- 
spect to permitting collusion among 
American businessmen is outrageous, 
and I am frankly surprised that it has 
not yet been publicly repudiated by the 
Secretary of Commerce and others in 
our Government concerned with both 
antitrust enforcement and the promo- 
tion of free trade. 

Not only does the Roosevelt proposal 
violate the spirit and the letter of the 
antitrust laws; it also contradicts the 
free-trade policy declared jointly by the 
Congress and the President in the en- 
actment of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. Moreover, it could not possibly 
ease the already difficult burdens of the 
President’s chief tariff negotiator under 
this act, Mr. Christian Herter; on the 
contrary, it likely will multiply them. 
And, finally, the revelation that the arm 
of our Government most concerned with 
international trade is even considering 
such restrictive practices as Mr. Roose- 
velt proposes, must certainly be dis- 
heartening to those dedicated leaders of 
the European Economic Community 
who are endeavoring so earnestly to 
strike down all barriers to trade among 
free nations. The Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, of which I am 
chairman, has had many conversations 
with these leaders, in this country and 
in Europe, in recent months, and I am 
confident that the policy for collusion 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt is contrary 
to the free-trade philosophy that is be- 
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ginning to take hold throughout the free 
world. 

I call attention, also, to an editorial 
appearing in the Wall Street Journal’s 
June 21 issue. This editorial properly 
characterizes the Roosevelt proposal as 
an odd way to promote competition and 
too high a price to pay for an increase 
in exports. 

Mr. President, I agree wholeheartedly, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, entitled “Competing in Collu- 
sion,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETING IN COLLUSION 

In its efforts to aid our ailing balance of 
payments, the Commerce Department has 
been trying to stir up export enthusiasm 
among American businessmen. But it has 
been running into resistance among smaller 
firms. 

Exporting, after all, is a pretty complex 
endeavor, and some of the companies that 
have not tried it are none too eager to take 
the plunge. So the Commerce Department 
has come up with a plan to spur such firms 
into international competition. The plan 
calls for cooperation among the reluctant 
exporters. 

Up to a point, there’s a lot to be said for 
such cooperation, Smaller companies might 
get together and pool shipments, exchange 
information on specific markets and tariffs, 
perhaps even set up joint sales units over- 
seas. Efforts along these lines could make 
many companies both willing and able to 
compete abroad. 

But the Commerce Department’s trade 
boosters would like to go well past that point. 
Specifically, they would like the Justice De- 
partment’s antitrust enforcers to agree to 
keep hands off while companies, on an in- 
dustry-by-industry basis, engaged in a little 
collusive price fixing. Export prices would 
be set at levels lower than those on the 
U.S. market—a tactic described as “dump- 
ing” when used by Europeans, 

Fortunately, the scheme is meeting stiff 
opposition from antitrust officials. For 
price fixing is surely an odd way to promote 
competition, either at home or abroad. And 
it’s too high a price to pay for any increase 
in exports. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
are many, many holes in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
proposal. 

First, he would “reactivate” the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. As we all know, this law 
permits American companies to merge 
any or all of their export trade activi- 
ties; in effect, an export cartel. But 
while this law has been on the books 
for nearly half a century, and, indeed, 
was enacted to help American business, 
particularly small business, compete in 
foreign markets against the big Eu- 
ropean cartels of the post-World War I 
period, it has been only infrequently in- 
voked. Perhaps the reason is that most 
American exporters prefer to rely on 
their own competitive ingenuity in for- 
eign trade, rather than even the mod- 
erate protectionism that the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act affords; at least, I would like 
to think so. 

It is not clear just how Mr. Roosevelt 
would “reactivate” Webb-Pomerene to 
make it more attractive to American 
businessmen. 

Presumably, on the basis of the Wall 
Street Journal article, Mr. Roosevelt 
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would encourage more American firms to 
form Webb-Pomerene associations by 
assuring them that the Antitrust Divi- 
sion would look the other way if they 
came together, on an industry-by-indus- 
try basis, and fixed export prices. This 
is something like passing a prohibition 
law and then asking the cop on the 
corner to turn his back so the bootlegger 
can sell more liquor; after all, it increases 
sales, does not it? 

But Mr. Roosevelt reaches the height 
of absurdity when he says that the pur- 
pose of their coming together would be 
to set lower prices than those prevailing 
for the same goods in domestic markets. 
I have always thought that when Amer- 
ican business competitors got together 
to rig prices, they rigged them at higher 
rather than lower levels. In any event, 
if American exporters want to offer their 
goods at prices which are more com- 
petitive in foreign markets, what is to 
prevent them from doing so on an in- 
dividual basis? They do not need to get 
together to do that. 

Mr. Roosevelt would not, however, tol- 
erate export prices set by his collusive 
process to be lower than production 
costs. Thus, he contends, charges of 
American “dumping” would be avoided. 

Evidently, Mr. Roosevelt does not un- 
derstand what is meant by “dumping.” 
As the Wall Street Journal editorial ac- 
curately reminds us, when foreign firms 
sell in our markets at prices below those 
in their home markets, we call it “dump- 
ing.” Yet, that is exactly the tactic 
Mr. Roosevelt proposes that American 
exporters employ in foreign markets. To 
set the limit for avoidance of dump- 
ing” charges at a point above produc- 
tion costs does not reduce the risk; on 
the contrary, the risk of such charges 
would be increased. 

But even if that problem did not exist, 
there would be another. So far as I 
know, the Department of Commerce pos- 
sesses no special powers for requiring 
American businesses to reveal their pro- 
duction costs. Indeed, in light of our 
subcommittee’s experience last year in 
trying to force the production of steel 
cost data, American firms would be most 
reluctant to part with such informa- 
tion and the Congress—or at least cer- 
tain segments of it—would be loathe to 
force them to do so. Consequently, let 
Mr. Roosevelt explain, if he can, how 
this part of his proposal could possibly 
be enforced. 

Better still, let Mr. Roosevelt recon- 
sider his entire proposal. On the one 
hand, we have his proposal which seems 
to be very protectionist and which the 
Wall Street Journal has labeled Com- 
peting in Collusion.” On the other, we 
have the policy declared by the Congress 
last year and reaffirmed by the Presi- 
dent as recently as this past week dur- 
ing his European tour, for the gradual 
elimination of trade barriers. Faced with 
this apparent contradiction, I am moved 
to ask, as did a London newspaper re- 
cently in a quite different context, “What 
is going on here?” 

By tradition and temperament, I know 
that Mr. Roosevelt would not want to do 
anything to create unfair trade barriers 
and I sincerely hope that upon reflection 
he will withdraw his proposal. 
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UNDERSTANDING OF “SILENT 
AMENDMENTS” IS GROWING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I called attention in the 
Senate to the fundamental threat to the 
Constitution and the American Federal 
system posed by the three so-called 
“silent amendments.” These three 
amendments, which powerful forces have 
quietly been pushing through many of 
our State legislatures, would change ar- 
ticle V of the Constitution so as to make 
obligatory the submissions for ratifica- 
tion of amendments sponsored by two- 
thirds of the State legislatures, would 
eradicate the Supreme Court's decision 
in Baker against Carr, and would estab- 
lish a “Court of the Union” with power 
to overrule decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In my earlier statement, I failed to 
give adequate recognition to several citi- 
zens who very early saw the dangers 
presented by this amendment campaign 
and who have labored to alert the Amer- 
ican people, the press, and the bar as- 
sociations. Foremost among those who 
have worked to alert the country in this 
matter are Irving Dilliard, of Collins- 
ville, II., and Arthur J. Freund, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr, Dilliard, a former editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and now the author 
of a very fine newspaper column which 
appears in Chicago’s American and who 
also is a member of the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois, has written 
many articles on this subject which have 
appeared in Chicago’s American from as 
early as January of this year. I am try- 
ing to collect copies of these editorials 
and I shall place them in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at a later date. 

Mr. Arthur J. Freund is an attorney 
with great public spirit, and early last 
year he began to study the progress of 
the “silent amendments” and to keep 
careful account of the proponents cam- 
paign. He then proceeded periodically 
to alert leaders and officials across the 
country to what was going on. His 
watchfulness in this matter is reminis- 
cent of the excellent work done in the 
Revolutionary period of our country 
when public-spirited men, many of them 
lawyers, formed the committees of cor- 
respondence in order to keep the people 
of the Colonies informed of develop- 
ments affecting their future. 

Another force for keeping the people 
informed of this threat to our constitu- 
tional system is the newspaper I have 
mentioned, Chicago’s American. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Stuart List, pub- 
lisher, and Mr. Lloyd Wendt, editor, this 
newspaper practices journalism in the 
best tradition of public service. 

I am also proud to be able to say that 
a small but very outstanding downstate 
newspaper in Illinois was one of the 
earliest in the country to be con- 
cerned about these amendments. The 
Edwardsville Intelligencer in Madison 
County, II., under the leadership of Mr. 
Oscar Ochs, publisher, and Mr. Hal 
Olree, editor, carried very early reports 
and critical comments on these amend- 
ments. 
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I wish to congratulate and to thank 
these men for their patriotic and very 
helpful work. 

As a result of the early warnings of 
these people, public discussion of these 
amendment proposals is increasing but, 
I should add, not nearly enough atten- 
tion yet has been devoted to them. Be- 
cause there is no organized system of 
reporting the progress of these amend- 
ment applications through the State 
legislatures, it is difficult to say authori- 
tatively exactly how many legislatures 
have acted on them. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor a table entitled 
“State Action on Disunity Amendments,” 
which appeared in the Machinist of June 
20, 1963. This table is based on the 
reporting of Mr. Freund, the informa- 
tion given out by the Council of State 
Governments, and a Machinist reporter’s 
investigation of conflicting reports. I 
also ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in this same issue 
of the Machinist, titled Time Bombs 
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Under the U.S. Constitution” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that a fine editorial from the 
May 28 issue of Chicago’s American en- 
titled “Campaign to Remake Us” be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with an article from the same 
newspaper entitled “Lawyers Join Fight 
on Bills To Limit Federal Powers.” 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the East St. Louis, III., 
Daily Journal of May 27 entitled Fed- 
eral-State Warfare Is Outdated” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the Edwardsville, III., 
Intelligencer, of January 24, 1963, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This editorial certainly is one of the 
earliest editorials to appear in the 
United States pointing out the dangers 
of these amendments, 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Machinist, June 20, 1963] 
State action on disunity amendments 


Amendment 1: Bypass 
Congress in amending 
Constitution 


Amendment 2: Perpetuate 
unfair apportionment of 
State legislatures 


ature; 
y Governor.! 


Passed senate, 


Passed both houses. 


1 n —— s single legislative body. Action on the amendments is believed to be valid despite vetoes 


by Goy. Frank M 


2 Version adopted b by Utah Legislature differs in language from that passed in other States. 


Amendment 1: “The Congress, when two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, or, on the application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States. 

“Whenever applications from the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the total number of 
States of the United States shall contain 
identical texts of an amendment * * * the 
amendment as contained in the application 
shall be deemed to have been proposed, with- 
out further action by the Congress.” 

Effect: Would allow States to amend the 
Constitution without obtaining, as is now 
required, the approval of Congress or of a 
constitutional convention. Would provide 
for amending the Constitution without there 
having been any national debate. Would 
make it possible for State legislators repre- 
— only 15 percent of the U.S. popula- 

to change the Constitution. 


Amendment 2: “No provision of this Con- 
stitution, or any amendment thereto, shall 
restrict or limit any State in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall not extend to any suit in law or equity, 
or to any controversy, relating to apportion- 
ment or representation in a State legisla- 
t hy 

Effect: Would give the States a com- 
pletely free hand in apportioning their legis- 
lative districts by placing apportionment of 
seats in State legislatures beyond the reach 
of the U.S. Constitution and the Federal 
courts. Would wipe out recent Supreme 
Court rulings requiring States to give more 
equal representation to city voters. Would 
entrench present minority rule in many State 
legislatures. 

Amendment 3: Provides for “a court com- 
posed of the chief justices of the highest 
courts of the several States to be known as 
the Court of the Union. The sole issue be- 
fore the Court of the Union shall be whether 
the power or jurisdiction sought to be exer- 
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cised on the part of the United States is a 
power granted to it under this Constitu- 
tion. .. „ 

“The decisions of the Court of the Union 
upon matters within its jurisdiction shall be 
final and shall not thereafter be overruled 
by any court.” 

Effect: Would establish a super court with 
power to overrule U.S. Supreme Court de- 


nority of the American people, to change the 
meaning of the Constitution. 


[From the Machinist, June 20, 1963] 
Time Bonns UNDER THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 


Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments that would radically change the U.S. 
system of government are moving quickly 
but quietly through the Nation’s State 
legislatures. 

The radical amendments, pushed by right- 
wing extremists, have been described by 
United States Senator PauL Doveras of Mi- 
nois as “time bombs under the American 
constitutional system.” 

A survey by the Machinist shows that one, 
two or even all three of the proposals have 
been pushed through one or both legislative 
bodies in 26 States, often with little or no 
debate. In one State, New Jersey, the State 
senate passed two of the amendments but 
later rescinded its actions. 

The proposed constitutional changes, 
sometimes called the disunity amendments, 
are described in the previous item. The table 
on State legislative action is based on infor- 
mation made available to the Machinist by 
the Council of State Governments and by 
congressional sources. No single authori- 
tative system of reporting such State actions 
is presently in existence. 

The disunity amendments were spawned 
by a group of State legislators determined 
to overturn recent Supreme Court decisions, 
particularly those requiring reapportionment 
of State legislatures. Working through the 
National Legislative Conference, an organiza- 
tion made up of State legislators and their 
staff members, this group quietly circulated 
the amendments to the various States last 
December. Their goal: to get identical 
amendments approved by at least 34 legis- 
latures, enough to force Congress to call a 
constitutional convention. 

During the 6 months since the campaign 
began, the amendments have been intro- 
duced in as many as 40 States. Although 
several legislatures have rejected the propo- 
oe others still have them under considera- 

on. 

The disunity amendments nearly escaped 
public attention until the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council and other groups sounded the 
alarm, 


Chief Justice Earl Warren called for public 
discussion of the amendments, noting that 
they would “make profound changes in the 
Judiciary, the relationship between Federal 
and State governments and even the stabil- 
ity of the U.S. Constitution.” 

Further warnings came from Senator 
Dovatas. Speaking on the Senate floor, the 
Ilinois lawmaker reported that several leg- 
islatures, dominated by rightwing interests, 
are keeping the amendments under cover. 
Their strategy, Dovctas noted, is to rush 
approval of the amendments next year to 
“create a bandwagon psychology which will 
sweep other States into the fold.” 

The Nation’s outstanding on the 
disunity amendments is Dr. Charles L. Black, 
Jr., professor of jurisprudence at the Yale 
Law School. 

“The amendments are radical in the ex- 
treme,” Black declared recently. They aim 
not at the preservation but at the subver- 
sion of [the] balance in Federal-State 
relations.” 
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these proposals would, at one 
same time, place the amending 
power in the uncontrolled hands of the 
State legislatures, place the final construc- 
tion of the Constitution in the hands of 
judges whose offices are created and whose 
salaries are paid by the State legislatures, 
and then exempt the same State legislatures 
from any effective policing, by courts or 
Congress, of their representative character.” 

Writing in Newsweek magazine, the noted 
commentator Walter Lippmann described 
the disunity campaign as “shocking and 
sinister.” 

“The package of the three amendments,” 
wrote Lippmann, “would dissolve the Union 
into a mere confederacy of separate States. 


which antedates the growth of modern cities, 
and it would strip the whole system of the 
Union of the great constitutional guarantees. 

“The amendments strike as deeply at the 
foundations of the American Union as any- 
thing which has been agitated seriously 
since nullification and secession,” Lippmann 
concluded. 


[From the Chicago American, May 28, 1963] 
CAMPAIGNS To REMAKE Us 

Helped along by a strange absence of pub- 
Meity, radical groups have been making 
considerable headway in recent months with 
two campaigns aimed at crippling the U.S. 
Government through constitutional amend- 
ments. The movements are none the less 
radical because their partisans call them- 
selves conservatives. Their aim is to shatter 
the American system of government and re- 
make it from the ground up; and while we 
can’t see any real possibility of their suc- 
ceeding, the attempts certainly deserve more 
public notice than they've had so far, 

One campaign is pushing for adoption of 
three amendments which would virtually 
strip the Supreme Court of its power to 
interpret the Constitution. The proposals 
would set up a Court of the Union, made 
up of the chief justices of the 50 States, 
which could overrule the Supreme Court; 
create a new way of amending the Constitu- 
tion that would bypass Congress; and deny 
the Supreme Court any authority over legis- 
lative redistricting. 

The other campaign is even more wild- 
eyed. This one is in behalf of the so-called 
liberty amendment, which is the radical 
right’s dream come true. Its four sections 
would (1) put a stop to all Federal activi- 
ties which aren't specified in the Constitu- 
tion, in the fields of business, financial or 
commercial enterprise or the professions; (2) 
declare State laws exempt from any agree- 
ment, foreign or domestic, that might affect 
them; (3) compel the Federal Government, 
within 3 years after adoption of the amend- 
ment, to drop all activities and sell all prop- 
erties and facilities which “violate the intent 
and purpose of this amendment,” and (4) 
within 3 years repeal the 16th amendment, 
which empowers the Federal Government to 
collect income taxes. 

In general, the liberty amendment would 
repeal the Civil War and turn the United 
States into a confederacy. The two sets of 
amendments together would kick apart the 
whole Federal system of checks and balances 
in one grand, satisfying smash, and reduce 
the United States to a fifth-rate power 
quicker than anything Khrushchev has yet 
suggested. Yet, incredibly, the liberty 
amendment has been adopted by the legis- 
latures of six States, and the amendments 
to cripple the Supreme Court have advanced 
a great deal further; no roundup on its 
actual progress is yet available. 


[From the Chicago American, May 28, 1963] 
Lawyers Jo FIGHT on BILLS To Lrurr 
FEDERAL POWERS 
(By Walter Jacobson) 
Bar Association is entering 


A report opposing the measures has been 
adopted by the association's committee on 
constitutional revision and will be presented 


The Illinois Legislature already has joined 
12 others in approving at least one measure 
of a three-part package designed to change 
the basic law of the United States. 

The general assembly has approved a bill 
that would enable States to bypass Congress 
in amending the U.S. Constitution. The bill 
in effect would preclude national discussion 
of proposed constitutional amendments. 


REQUIREMENTS OF BILL 


It holds that when two-thirds of the legis- 
latures propose identical amendments to the 
Constitution, the amendment automatically 
would be considered proposed without fur- 
ther action by Congress. 

Thus, debates on the Constitution would 
be conducted in State capitals. When law- 
makers of one State vote on a proposed 
amendment, they would be unaware of how 
people in other States view the matter, ex- 
cept in the case of identical bills agreed on 
among States. 

Current law provides that when two-thirds 
of the legislatures petition for an amend- 
ment, Congress must call a national conven- 
tion to propose the amendment. Proponents 
and opponents discuss the matter together, 
all views being represented in one place at 
one time. 

The amendment change has been approved 
by Illinois and Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

TWO MORE PROPOSALS 

The Illinois General Assembly still must 
act on two remaining proposals in the curb- 
the-Court package. 

The first would establish a Court of the 
Union composed of the chief justices of the 
highest courts in each of the 50 States. The 
supercourt, sitting in Washington, would re- 
view U.S. Supreme Court Judgments to deter- 
mine whether the latter has power to render 
such judgments. 

The constitutional revision committee of 
the bar association warns that the proposed 
supercourt actually would damage States’ 
rights by diverting the chief justices of the 
State supreme courts from their essential 
duty of determining the rights of persons 
within their States. 

Daniel P. Coman, chairman of the commit- 
tee, says the proposal is made by persons 
with “an unnatural distrust of Congress.” 

“To leave no doubt of their distrust,” he 
continues, “they also provide that a decision 
of the Court of the Union may be changed 
only by an amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion instead of by congressional action.” 

A POWERFUL BODY 

The decisions of the supercourt would be 
virtually free from legislative action because 
it is more difficult to amend the Constitution 
than it is to pass an act of Congress. 
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The bar association committee, directed by 
President Walter Moses to evaluate the 
“States’ rights” proposals, points out that 
the supercourt would be too large to be ef- 
fective, and that attendance on it would 
cause backlogs on the State level. Says 
Coman: 

“With the chief justices from each State 
journeying to Washington, cases before the 
State supreme courts would have to be held 
up pending his return, or decided without 
benefit of his participation. Thus, instead 
of strengthening States’ rights, this proposal 
would damage them.” 

The measure, approved by four States, has 
been introduced in the Illinois House, not 
yet in the Senate. 


PLAN ON APPOINTMENT 


The third proposal in the package would 
prohibit Federal courts from intervening in 
the apportionment of legislatures. This 
would allow State lawmakers to draw voting 
boundaries not subject to court review. 
Citizens would lose their right to appeal 
possible arbitrary establishment of voting 
districts, according to Coman. 

The association committee report warns 
that abolishment of a citizen’s right to test 
apportionment “does violence to the time- 
honored principle that people, in addition 
to the States and Federal Government, have 
rights.” 

The power structure in some States dic- 
tates that cities function at the mercy of 
rural political leaders, the report says. 

“The brutal fact is that underrepresenta- 
tion of urban and suburban areas is the 
policy of some States, and the minority in- 
terests now in control will not voluntarily 
relinquish this control.” 

The committee contends that if a Federal 
court is prohibited from reviewing appor- 
tionment by State legislators, the voting 
districts could be based on property owner- 
ship or on membership in a particular eco- 
nomic or ethnic group. 

The apportionment measure has been 
ratified by nine States. It has passed the 
Illinois House and is scheduled for hearings 
in the Senate. 

From the East St. Louis Daily Journal, 
May 27, 1963] 
FEDERAL-STATE WARFARE Is OUTDATED 


No one who is interested in the reliable 
rule of law in the United States can quarrel 
with Gov. George Romney, of Michigan, when 
he speaks out against the drive for a number 
of reactionary amendments proposed for the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Council of State Governments, which 
is behind this attempt to cripple the Federal 
Government, has finally run into opposi- 
tion in high quarters, and these are welcome 
words from a man who is now mentioned 
as one of the new leaders of the Republican 
Party. But when Mr. Romney says that the 
logical alternative to this is to strengthen 
the State governments without mutilating 
Federal power, he leaves his position open 
for discussion. 

It has been amply demonstrated in recent 
years that some of the most difficult internal 
issues the United States has to tackle are of 
a kind that are not soluble from either the 
Federal or the State angle. These problems 
are regional rather than national or state- 
wide, and the real tragedy here is that the 
country lacks properly eee political 
bodies that can deal with the: 

The State lines were drawn a at a time 
when America was very different from what 
it is today. The growth of industrial areas 
does not heed them, nor do the tendencies 
toward depression in other parts. The New 
York metropolitan area spreads into three 
different States. The urbanized parts of the 
half a dozen States that make up the north- 
east coastline have more problems in common 
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than either of them has with its own rural 
upstate region. 

The same is true of the local urban and 
suburban areas which are still split up into a 
profusion of supposedly independent commu- 
nities with separate sanitary, school, police, 
and fire protection districts and the whole 
rigmarole of parallel administrative ma- 
chineries, all buttressed by an outdated 
local rule philosophy which today simply 
cannot be applied in a realistic and fruitful 
fashion. 

The most critical problems that arise from 
these inconsistencies between political units 
and geographical realities have so far been 
tackled through the creation of nonpoliti- 
cal bodies with overall administrative 
authority, each in its specific field, such as 
the New York Port Authority. But it must 
be emphasized that this approach has come 
about solely because the boundary question 
has prevented the growth of proper politi- 
cal institutions. 

These things cannot be solved through a 
strengthening of the State governments, as 
Mr. Romney says. The simple truth is that 
with regard to some of the most critical is- 
sues that face the Nation today, the Federal 
versus State power equation is antiquated. 
If the problems of urban sprawl and spotty 
depression are ever going to be solved in an 
acceptable fashion, the United States is go- 
ing to need metropolitan governments on 
the local level and, perhaps, regional politi- 
cal bodies that disregard State lines and are 
given authority in fields where interstate 
conflicts lead either to stalemates or to ad 
hoc emergency solutions of the nonpolitical 
type. Advocacy of stronger State pow- 
er or weaker Federal power both lead to 
neglect of the real problems involved and can 
in the end mean only a sharpening of the 
conflicts. 


From Edwardsville (II.) Intelligencer, Jan. 
24, 1963] 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND WRONGS 


The battle for power between the States 
and the Federal Government goes on. Con- 
gress and the 47 States with regular legis- 
lative sessions in 1963 are being asked to 
approve three striking proposals which 
would materially enhance State authority. 

Only Virginia, Kentucky, and Mississippi 
do not convene their legislatures in regular 
session this year. 

The proposals being put before the oth- 
ers would bar the Federal courts from act- 
ing on State legislative reapportionment, 
would make it easier for States to initiate 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution, and 
would establish a so-called Court of the 
Union which in major respects would be su- 
perior to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

These propositions are the product of the 
General Assembly of the States, a nationwide 
conclave of legislators and other State of- 
ficers. They are being proposed as amend- 
mends to the U.S. Constitution. 

One anonymous expert on State govern- 
ment says no more than three States are 
likely to endorse the revolutionary court 
plan. Most probably are Alabama and Flor- 
ida, with Mississippi a prospective third 
State if it should call a special session for 
that purpose. 

As for the other proposals, it is antici- 
pated that perhaps 10 may approve the idea 
of simplifying procedures by which States 
can initiate constitutional amendments. 
And just five or six are expected to endorse 
a ban on U.S. court rulings in State appor- 
tionment. 

There is no thought that any of the plans 
will get anywhere in Congress. 

When Congress does approve an amend- 
ment, it must then gain ratification by 
three-fourths of the States—now 38. For 
the States to initiate an amendment, two- 
thirds of the 50 must apply for a constitu- 
tional convention. Congress must then 
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summon the convention to consider amend- 
ments. Those approved must again have 
the endorsement of three-fourths of the 
States. 

This cumbersome method never has been 
used. Under the new plan, whenever two- 
thirds of the States agree on a specific 
amendment, it would automatically make 
the ratification rounds in quest of the same 
three-fourths vote. 

Since congressional approval of the three 
plans is unlikely, the States this time would 
have to use the cumbersome machinery to 
win first-stage approval. And they are pres- 
ently a long way from the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

Remotest prospect of all is the revolution- 
ary Court of the Union. In the States’ as- 
sembly in December, it was dropped just 21 
to 20. The other proposals gained heavy 
majorities. 

The proposed new court would consist of 
the 50 State chief justices. It would have 
power to decide whether judgments of the 
Supreme Court affecting rights reserved to 
the States or the people under the Constitu- 
tion were properly within Supreme Court 
jurisdiction. 

Observers at the assembly meeting say the 
three proposals are the work of such stanch 
conservatives as William Chappell, Florida 
legislator, and Fred Gulick of the Kansas 
legislative council. 

One observer suggests that many States’ 
votes were cast by individuals not even 
representative of their unrepresentative leg- 
islatures. That the proposals are under 
study at all is perhaps stout proof of what 
militant, energetic believers can accom- 
plish. 


EASEMENT FOR USE OF LANDS IN 
CAMP JOSEPH H. PENDLETON 
NAVAL RESERVATION, CALIF., FOR 
A NUCLEAR ELECTRIC GENERA- 
TION STATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 289, S. 546. This action has been 
cleared by both the majority and the mi- 
nority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 546) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to grant easements for the use of lands 
in the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval 
Reservation, Calif., for a nuclear electric 
generation station. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 12, after the word lines“, to 
strike out “and facilities,“; in line 16, 
after “Sec. 2.“, to strike out “Any such 
easement, upon application of the 
grantee or grantees thereof, may be 
amended by the Secretary, or his suc- 
cessor in interest, in his discretion in 
such manner as to change the lands af- 
fected thereby either by substitution, ad- 
dition, or deletion, as well as to change 
the terms and conditions of the grant.” 
and insert “Upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he deems necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States and 
within the scope set forth in section 1, 
the Secretary of the Navy may amend 
any such easement in such a manner as 
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to change the lands affected thereby, 
either by substitution, addition, or dele- 
tion, as well as to change the terms and 
conditions of the grant.“ and on page 3, 
line 7, after the word “thereof”, to 
change the period to a comma and insert 
“their respective successors or assigns.“; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy be and he hereby is 
authorized and empowered to grant to 
Southern California Edison Company, a 
California corporation, and to San Diego 
Gas and Electric Company, a California cor- 
poration, and to each of them, their respec- 
tive successors and assigns, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary to protect the interest of the United 
States, an easement in, over, under, and 
upon lands of the United States of America, 
approximately ninety acres in area, within 
the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval Res- 
ervation, California, for the construction, 
operation, maintenance, and use of a nuclear 
electric generating station, consisting of one 
or more generating units, and appurtenances 
thereto; and easements in, under, over, and 
upon such additional lands of the United 
States of America within the Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton Naval Reservation, California, 
as are necessary or desirable for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, maintaining, and 
using electric transmission and communica- 
tion lines, switchyards and substations, cool- 
ing water conduits, pipelines for water, gas 
and sewage, railroad spur tracks, access 
roads, and other appurtenances to said facili- 
ties and to said nuclear electric generating 
station. 

Sec. 2. Upon such terms and conditions 
as he deems necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States and within the 
scope set forth in section 1, the Secretary 
of the Navy may amend any such easement 
in such a manner as to change the lands 
affected thereby, either by substitution, ad- 
dition, or deletion, as well as to change the 
terms and conditions of the grant. 

Sec. 3. A reasonable charge, as determined 
by the Secretary, or his successor in interest, 
based upon the fair value of each easement 
granted pursuant to the authority herein 
contained, shall be payable by the grantee 
or grantees thereof, their respective succes- 
sors or assigns. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 546) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record pertinent 
portions of the report which relate to 
the purpose and background of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill will authorize the granting ot an 
easement for the use of approximately 90 
acres of land located in the extreme north- 
west corner of Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
Southern California Edison Co. and San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. The easement will 
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permit the two companies to construct and 
operate a nuclear generating plant on the 
land. Additional easements will be granted 
for access roads, railroad sidings, and trans- 
mission lines. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


The Southern California Edison Co. has 
entered into a contract for construction of a 
395,000-kilowatt nuclear powerplant—about 
twice as large as any U.S. atomic plant. It is 
estimated that the plant will cost approxi- 
mately $82 million and will generate enough 
power to meet the electrical needs of a city 
of a half million population. This is a 
private enterprise project of the Edison Co., 
which will pay 80 percent of the cost, and 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., which will pay 
the other 20 percent. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has ailocated Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., one of the contractors, ap- 
proximately $9,500,000 for the research and 
development phase of the project. In addi- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission will 
waive the rental charge on nuclear fuel for 
the first 5 years, which will amount to some- 
thing between $5 and $6 million. 

It is essential to locate the plant on beach 
frontage since large volumes of ocean water 
must flow through it continuously to con- 
dense the steam 
turbine. 
northwest corner of Camp Pendleton, about 
2 miles from San Clemente, Calif., is ideally 
suited for the location of this project. 

Camp Pendleton is the major training base 
on the west coast for ground elements of the 
Fleet Marine Force. It comprises 124,806.56 
acres owned in fee simple by the Federal 
Government. The major portion of the base, 
consisting of 121,987.75 acres, was acquired 
in 1942 and 1943 under condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and the remainder was acquired by 
direct purchase and withdrawals from the 
public domain during the years 1945, 1949, 
and 1959. 

It should be noted that the property over 
which the easement would extend is not ex- 
cess to the needs of the Department of the 
Navy and forms an integral part of Camp 
Pendleton. Normally, property which is not 
in excess to the needs of a military depart- 
ment but which is not currently needed may 
be leased pursuant to the authority of 10 
US.C. 2667, but such a lease must be re- 
vocable by the military during a national 
emergency and must, in addition, permit 
revocation by the military at any time un- 
less the Secretary determines that the omis- 
sion of such a provision will promote the 
national defense or be in the public interest. 
S. 546 provides that the easement shall be 
on such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary, and authorizes the 
Secretary to a fair rental. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that the property 
is to be used for the construction of a nu- 
clear generating plant, a contractual right. of 
revocation may not insure full military uti- 
lization of the property when it is needed. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

Although the construction of this nuclear 
generating plant on this small portion of 
Camp Pendleton may preclude full military 
utilization of the property in question in the 
event of a national emergency, the commit- 
tee is of the opinion the benefits to be 
derived by the public as a result of the con- 
struction of such a plant outweigh this con- 
sideration and approves this measure. Camp 
Pendleton is a vast acreage and the possi- 
bility of am actual military need for the 
small area to be occupied by this plant is 
remote indeed. 

FISCAL DATA 

The enactment of this measure will not 
entail the expenditure of any Government 
funds and the proceeds derived from a fair 
rental of this property will be covered into 
the U.S. Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

The Department of the Navy on behalf of 
the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget has no objections to this pro- 
posed legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 628) to amend the 
grit of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945. 


UNITED STATES-FRENCH 
RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to join with the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] in the comments which they 
have just made relating to the situation 
which prevails in the Atlantic Alliance 
and our relationships with the Republic 
of France. 

On Wednesday of this week I addressed 
the Senate on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s journey to Western Europe, par- 
ticularly his great trip to West Germany 
and West Berlin. I stated at that time 
how the President of the United States 
had once again outlined the importance 
of the Atlantic Community. I said these 
words: 

Peace is to be a true, worldwide peace— 
not a “Pax Americana” and not a sterile 
“coexistence” with communism. Atlantic 
unity is not a euphemism for Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony. Our “special relationship,” if any 
is with the entity of democratic Europe— 
not with specific nations, specific individ- 
uals, or specific governments. 

In short, Mr. President, this visit has 
served to emphasize that President Kennedy 


is accepted in Europe as a world leader. 


This important visit by the President 
of the United States once again under- 
scores what has been a fact of history; 
namely, that since 1941 the United States 
has committed its resources, its man- 
power, its honor, and its whole national 
purpose to the defense of freedom. 

It seems to me that the spokesman 
from Paris this morning would do well to 
retract the words that have been uttered 
and to remember that the relationships 
between the United States and France 
over many decades and generations have 
been a warm, cordial, reassuring part of 
the greatness of the history of our two 
countries. 

I have been disturbed for a long time 
over what appears to be a growing mis- 
understanding between the President of 
the Republic of France, General de 
Gaulle, and other members of the NATO 
alliance. I have a high regard for Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. I have great respect for 
his leadership. He has performed mir- 
acles for France. He has given strength 
to the cause of human freedom and po- 
litical independence, not only in Western 
Europe but throughout the world. He 
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does not deserve our scorn or even our 
angry retort. He deserves respect and 
admiration. He will receive it from 
thoughtful citizens of the United States 
and elsewhere. 

But having said that, I believe it is the 
responsibility of the leadership of France 
and those who speak for that leadership 
to remember the many sacrifices that the 
United States has made in the past for 
the freedom of Western Europe, includ- 
ing France itself, and the commitment 
this country is now making, has made in 
days gone by, and will continue to make 
in the years ahead. No one can really 
see what the future offers. We can only 
judge the future by the performance of 
the past. Every nation has a page in its 
history which it does not like. For ex- 
ample, in our history we have the unfor- 
tunate refusal to join the League of Na- 
tions; the long period of expressed 
neutrality in a world where neutrality 
really could not be a fact. 

However, it is my judgment—and I be- 
lieve history will bear it out as being an 
honest judgment—that the United States 
has undertaken tremendous burdens and 
responsibilities, both during World War 
II and in the postwar years, and that we 
have really earned the mantle of leader- 
ship. That mantle of leadership has not 
been worn as a luxury, but rather as a 
heavy responsibility. 

So I would hope that our friends in 
France would rebuke the spokesman who 
this morning attempted to engage—not 
only attempted, but did engage—in loose 
talk that does little or no good except 
for the enemy. Only one other voice 
could have made a statement that was 
so unworthy of the great French people 
and of the relationships between the 
United States and France, and that voice 
would have come from the Kremlin. 
I cannot believe and I will not believe 
that the fraternity that exists between 
these two great Republics, the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
France, will wither away or vanish be- 
cause of the petulant words or the un- 
fortunate comment or the emotional out- 
pouring of one or two spokesmen who 
say they speak for the Government or 
for the people of the grand nation of 
France. 


ABOLITION OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week the Governor of 
Kentucky, Hon. Bert T. Combs, set a 
standard of governmental leadership, re- 
sponsibility, coverage, and integrity that 
marked him as a great public servant. 
Governor Combs took a forthright and 
courageous step forward in the cause of 
human rights when, as Governor of the 
sovereign Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
he issued an executive order forbidding 
racial discrimination in all businesses 
licensed by the State. If more Gover- 
nors would do this, the work of the Fed- 
eral Government could be minimized and 
eased. 

Governor Combs has demonstrated 
that State government can and will per- 
form or fulfill its responsibilities and can 
take the lead. The Governor of Ken- 
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tucky has set the pattern and standard 
for the Nation. He deserves our com- 
mendation, respect, and admiration. 
What he has done is precisely what was 
needed. 

Such decisive action is demanded in 
every State of the Union. It is analogous 
to the action which President Kennedy 
has called upon Congress to take by en- 
acting his omnibus civil rights package, 
including title II, to ban racial discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations. 

This most recent action by Governor 
Combs further establishes him as one of 
the Nation’s most determined advocates 
of civil rights and human rights. In 
1960, Governor Combs secured the pas- 
sage of a law forbidding discrimination 
in the State’s merit system for em- 
ployees. He also successfully sponsored 
legislation to establish a State human 
rights commission. 

Earlier this year Governor Combs 
signed an executive order banning dis- 
crimination in employment by State con- 
tractors and subcontractors. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I remind Senators that this was 
done by the State of Kentucky, where 
there are people of many races, colors, 
and creeds, and where there are whites 
and Negroes in large numbers, 

I understand that certain business in- 
terests in Kentucky are planning to chal- 
lenge Governor Combs’ most recent exec- 
utive order. It is my personal hope that 
the courts will sustain the Governor and 
will uphold his actions in this vital area 
of nondiscrimination in public busi- 
nesses. I predict that the courts will 
sustain the Governor’s actions, because 
the Governor has seen to it that the 14th 
amendment is applied. He is a constitu- 
tional Governor. 

I know much more will be said regard- 
ing the distinction between civil rights 
and property rights. Yesterday the New 
York Times published a short editorial 
that puts the distinction in proper per- 
spective. Let me quote the crucial para- 
graph: 

But the distinction between what is really 
private and what is really public is not too 
difficult to draw. Under the civil rights bill 
there would be no invasion of private homes 
or private clubs and no effort to enforce “‘as- 
sociatio: 965 these remain a matter of personal 
choice. That the Government would be say- 
ing under the bill is that the owner of a 
public business—whether a lunch counter, 
a movie house, a motel, or any other facility 
open to the public at large—cannot pick and 
choose among his customers for reasons of 
race, 


This distinction is the basis for Gov- 
ernor Combs’ executive order. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has demonstrat- 
ed the same kind of courage; and I am 
sure he has somewhat eased the way for 
his fellow Kentuckian, the Governor of 
Kentucky. These men are of different 
political parties, but they are of like 
moral stature; and this kind of bipar- 
tisan cooperation is exactly the standard 
that is needed for all of us in the days 
ahead. 

Speaking now of the distinction be- 
tween what is private and what is pub- 
lic, let me say it is also the basis for 
public-accommodations laws in some 30 
States and the District of Columbia. It 
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is a distinction that will have to be made 
again and again in the coming civil 
rights debate in the Congress. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp a New York Times article reporting 
Governor Combs’ executive order, a short 
biography of Governor Combs, and an 
editorial entitled, “Rights—Civil and 
Property,” all from the New York Times. 
There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kentucky Forss Bras IN BUSINESSES— 
GOVERNOR’S ORDER AFFECTS ALL LICENSED 
ACTIVITIES—HE Props SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


FRANKFORT, KY., June 26.—Gov. Bert T. 
Combs signed an executive order today for- 
bidding racial discrimination in all busi- 
nesses licensed by the State. 

The order, which went into effect im- 
mediately, covers such businesses as taverns, 
restaurants, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
funeral homes, and real estate concerns. 

The Governor warned that school districts, 
which need accreditation by the State de- 
partment of education, would be in danger 
of losing State and Federal funds if they 
did not integrate. 

His order directed those State agencies 
empowered to license businesses to prepare 
reports within 60 days on how they planned 
to enforce the order. 

Mr. Combs suggested that enforcement 
could be patterned after the procedures of 
the State alcoholic beverage control board. 


COULD LOSE LICENSE 


After an illegal act has been charged, the 
board cites a licensee and orders him to ap- 
pear for a hearing to show cause why he 
should not have his license suspended or 
revoked. 

Hence, the Governor noted, “the penalty 
under this executive order also would go to 
a man's pocketbook.” 

Mr. Combs acted at a special session of 
the general assembly, the legislature, met 
here. Civil rights groups and Mayor William 
O. Cowger of Louisville had urged the Gov- 
ernor to extend the special session to include 
consideration of a State antidiscrimination 
law. 

The session had been called to provide 
State aid for four eastern Kentucky hos- 
pitals owned and operated by the United 
Mine Workers of America. The union plans 
to close the hospitals this summer because 
of economic reasons. 

Governor Combs said he had declined to 
place a civil rights bill before the legislators 
because many had come unprepared to con- 
sider such legislation, 

In addition, he said, “it is my Judgment, 
based on contacts with key members of the 
legislature, that an effective bill could not be 
passed at this extraordinary session.” 

He asserted that an order “will be much 
more effective than filing a citation with 
the local court,” as a State law would require. 

“While Kentucky has made great strides, 
both for voluntary and legislative action, ad- 
ditional action is needed to make it possible 
for all Kentuckians to become first-class 
citizens,” he declared. 

He said a civil rights bill would come be- 
fore the legislature, but did not specify 
when. 

In his order the Democratic Governor de- 
clared that discrimination “in places of pub- 
lic accommodation is unfair, unjust, and in- 
consistent with the public policy of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

Mr, Combs’ 4-year term expires in De- 
cember. He is prohibited by statute from 
succeeding himself. Edward T. Breathitt, 
Jr., Democratic nominee in the gubernatorial 
election next fall is supported by the Combs 
administration. 
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The order was considered broad by some 
civil rights leaders. Several said they would 
investigate the possibility that it could in- 
clude discriminatory practices in private 
employment. 

This was the second move in 2 months 
to end racial discrimination in places of 
public accommodation. 

The first occurred in May, when the Louis- 
ville Board of Aldermen passed an antidis- 
crimination ordinance, to go into effect with- 
in 90 days. 

The Louisville ordinance and the executive 
order came without the pressure of demon- 
strations by Negro groups. In some cases, 
however, civil rights leaders were hard- 
pressed to contain their followers. 

The Louisville school system desegregated 
in 1956 without the need for court action. 
In the last 8 years there has been prog- 
ress in desegregating parks, swimming pools, 
hotels, restaurants, and theaters. 

In 1960 Governor Combs pushed through 
alaw forbidding discrimination in the State’s 
merit system for employees. He also suc- 
ceeded in having legislation passed to create 
a State human rights commission. 

Earlier this year, he signed an order for- 
bidding discrimination in employment by 
State contractors and subcontractors. 

Of the State’s 3,100,000 population about 
one-eighth are Negroes. 


UNORTHODOX KENTUCKIAN: BERT THOMAS 
Cons 


The Governor of Kentucky was once intro- 
duced to a political rally as “the first Baptist 
Governor of our State in 100 years.” From 
the rear of the audience, a man shouted, 
“And if he doesn’t do a little better, he'll be 
the last one for 100 years.” Nobody on the 
staff of Gov. Bert Thomas Combs remembers 
the incident, But the Governor tells the 
story with delight as he roams the State, 
meeting people and listening for ideas. 

That he issued an executive order yester- 
day banning discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation is no surprise to those 
who know Mr. Combs. He has often said 
that segregation is coming to an end, and 
that those who fight it are only spreading 
bitterness. 

Despite a fondness for stories, most of 
them self-deprecating, Mr. Combs is no or- 
thodox politician, at least not in a State that 
has produced A, B. (Happy) Chandler, Alben 
W. Barkley, and Earle C. Clements. 

His opponents call him a “captive” of 
more experienced professionals. 

He is also sometimes accused within his 
party of having backed away from supporting 
John F. Kennedy for President and the Ken- 
nedy administration. In Kentucky, where 
politicians say pockets of religious intoler- 
ance remain, Richard M. Nixon outpolled Mr. 
Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, in 1960. 

Mr. Combs made his first bid for public 
office in 1955, seeking the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination against Mr. Chandler, 
former Governor, who was a national figure. 

“Bert had been on the State court of ap- 
peals, Kentucky’s supreme court,” a friend 
said recently. “He campaigned like a judge— 
responsibly, methodically, and unsuccess- 
fully.” 

Four years later Mr. Combs ran again, 
defeating a Chandler protege, 203,802 to 
177,191. He then easily beat the Republican 
nominee. 

In his successful campaign Mr. Combs was 
considerably more caustic about Mr. Chan- 
dler. As a result, when Mr. Chandler at- 
tempted a comeback last spring, he centered 
his attack on Governor Combs. He particu- 
larly gibed at a $50,000 floral clock planted 
on the capitol lawn. 

Because Kentucky law forbids a second 
successive term, Governor Combs backed his 
own protege for the post, Edward T. Breath- 
itt, Jr., 38-year-old legislator. 
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Mr. Breathitt defeated Mr. Chandler in 
the primary. Mr. Combs, pleased, commented 
in an afterthought that the floral clock was 
paying for itself as a tourist attraction. 

The Governor was born August 13, 1911, in 
Clay County, in the heart of Kentucky's 
mountains. 

He's almost the perfect man to deal with 
the racial situation in this State,” a friend 
said. “In his home area, around Manchester, 
there’s just no problem. He brought no bias 
or emotion to his deliberations on the issue.” 

Mr. Combs quit school in 1931 to work as 
a clerk in the State highway department. 
Two years later he entered the University of 
Kentucky and worked his way through law 
school, graduating second in his class. 

He joined the Army in 1942 as a private 
and was discharged as a captain 4 years 
later. 

Returning to civilian life, he became city 
attorney in Prestonburg in 1950 and the 
Kentucky equivalent of district attorney soon 
afterward 


A restless man who enjoys traveling, the 
Governor likes to take along his staff on visits 
to small towns around the State. In Cal- 
houn or West Liberty, he would open an 
office for a day, listening to anyone’s com- 
plaint. 

With retirement from office facing him 
next December 9, Mr. Combs has indicated he 
will not accept another judgeship. Im 
going to sit back and give a lot of free advice 
to all of those who have been so generous 
with advice to me over the past 4 years,” 
he says. 

Mr. Combs and his wife, the former Mabel 
Hall, have two children, Lois Ann, 19, and 
Thomas, 17. 

RIGĦHTS—CIVIL AND PROPERTY 

The principal battle over President Ken- 
nedy’s proposed civil rights law—as indi- 
cated by the line of questioning yesterday 
when the Attorney General appeared before 
a House Judiciary subcommittee—will re- 
volve around the provision prohibiting dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the use of 
public facilities. The proposed law would 
guarantee all citizens “equal access to the 
services and facilities of hotels, restaurants, 
places of amusement, and retail establish- 
ments.” The general argument against this 
provision is that it would interfere with 
private property rights. 

But the distinction between what is really 
private and what is really public is not too 
dificult to draw. Under the civil rights bill 
there would be no invasion of private homes 
or private clubs and no effort to enforce 
association; these remain a matter of per- 
sonal choice. What the Government would 
be saying under the bill is that the owner 
of a public business—whether a lunch coun- 
ter, a movie house, a motel, or any other 
facility open to the public at large—cannot 
pick and choose among its customers for 
reasons of race. 

As a matter of fact, some 30 States, the 
District of Columbia, and many cities— 
covering two-thirds of the country—already 
have laws against discrimination in places 
of public accommodation. But in our mo- 
bile society and interdependent economy, 
protection of these public facilities has 
properly become a matter of national con- 
cern. Property has its obligation as well as 
its rights. 

It is possible, as Attorney General Ken- 
nedy agreed yesterday, that certain small 
businesses—such as “Mrs. Murphy's“ board- 
inghouse with a few rooms—could remain 
private in the ancient sense. But in the 
larger meaning of the law, civil rights can- 
not be subservient to an exaggerated claim 
for property rights. 


WHY A DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it gives me no pleasure whatever when 
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I announce myself very definitely as 
against some legislative proposal spon- 
sored by this administration. I shall, 
however, continue to do just that when- 
ever my judgment and my conscience so 
dictate. It is well known that I consider 
myself a friend and admirer of our Pres- 
ident and a supporter of his policies. 

Following careful study and research, 
it is my conclusion that the adminis- 
tration proposal to create a national 
service corps, termed “Domestic Peace 
Corps,” as set forth in bills introduced 
in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate, and supported by many of 
my distinguished colleagues, should not 
be enacted into law in their present 
form. My study of these legislative pro- 
posals leads me to express the hope they 
will not be reported from committee for 
debate and vote unless they are first sub- 
stantially amended. 

The organization to be created under 
these bills is commonly referred to as 
the Domestic Peace Corps,” which is 
admittedly an appealing name. One 
could say, following study of the pro- 
posal, that the best thing about the en- 
tire plan is the name “Domestic Peace 
Corps.” It immediately brings to mind 
the outstanding work being accom- 
plished by the Peace Corps abroad, un- 
der the very capable leadership of Di- 
rector Shriver. However, the differences 
between the two are as wide as the oceans 
that separate them. 

Mr. President, this proposed legisla- 
tion, if enacted into law, would create 
another independent agency to add to 
our already sprawling Federal bureauc- 
racy. The cost to the taxpayers in the 
long run would far exceed the $5 mil- 
lion a year minimum presently contem- 
plated. 

My primary objection to the proposed 
Senate bill is that its enactment would 
duplicate work of existing Federal, State, 
and local agencies. There is already too 
much waste and duplication in Govern- 
ment, and it would be unconscionable to 
add to this burden already being 
shouldered by American taxpayers. The 
proposed Corps would be created to help 
Indians, migratory workers, residents of 
depressed areas, elderly persons, disabled 
persons, delinquent children, dependent 
children, and almost all others in our 
society who are in need of aid and assist- 
ance. This is a worthy undertaking, but 
we do not need another Federal agency 
to undertake it. 

On the Federal level, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is charged with aiding and 
assisting Indians; the Department of 
Commerce is already engaged in working 
with depressed areas, under the Area 
Redevelopment Act—which I have al- 
ways supported and for which I voted the 
day before yesterday. The Department 
of Labor already has a division handling 
problems of migratory workers, as well as 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, to provide for the retraining of 
workers without skills required by indus- 
try today; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has agencies for 
the rehabilitation of the disabled, assist- 
ance to dependent children, and for the 
correction of delinquency. There is 
hardly a Federal department or agency 
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which is not active in some way in the 
many social welfare problems of our so- 
ciety. Billions of dollars of the taxpayers 
money has been appropriated and spent 
for these purposes, and will continue to 
be appropriated and spent for these good 
purposes. 

This year, the Senate has passed the 
Youth Employment Act, a section of 
which provides for pilot training pro- 
grams and employment programs for 
young men and women ages 16 to 21 
in local public service agencies. This 
is presently pending in the House of 
Representatives, and is likely to become 
law before the Congress adjourns. 

On the State and local level, a myriad 
of public agencies are performing these 
necessary functions. Every State has 
one or more agencies charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the impov- 
erished, the physically and mentally ill, 
needy children, and the aged. Likewise, 
at the local level every community has 
departments devoted to this end. In 
addition, there are virtually hundreds of 
private and quasi-public social welfare 
agencies which are performing outstand- 
ing work in this area—the Urban League; 
Goodwill Industries; Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish welfare agencies; the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A.; the Red 
Cross; and the Salvation Army, to name 
a few of the major ones. Added to these 
are a multitude of smaller voluntary or- 
ganizations, ranging from the Gray 
Ladies in our hospitals to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. We are reaching the point 
where if this trend continues, we shall 
have more guides working for govern- 
ment or volunteering their services than 
we have people to guide. 

Mr. President, there is no need for the 
Federal Government to add another 
Federal department to an already elab- 
orate structure of agencies performing 
this vital work. Adding one more voice 
to a chorus will not make it more harmo- 
nious. Iam not opposed to further nec- 
essary appropriations for departments 
having this responsibility, but I do not 
believe that we need the administrative 
superstructure and personnel that the 
domestic peace corps, so called, would 
require. 

A director would be appointed and a 
deputy director with salaries of $20,000 
and $19,500 per annum respectively ac- 
cording to the Senate bill. Of course, it 
will be necessary for them to have an 
adequate administrative staff in Wash- 
ington and in regional offices that will in- 
evitably be created. We all know of the 
operation of Parkinson’s Law and how 
Government agencies somehow have a 
way of costing taxpayers a great deal 
more money than was anticipated at the 
time of their establishment. Then mem- 
bers of the national service corps will be 
enrolled. They will receive an allowance 
“at a rate not to exceed $75 per each 
month,” which may be paid at the termi- 
nation of service or during the course of 
service, Then the bill provides for travel 
and leave allowance, housing, transpor- 
tation, supplies, equipment and subsist- 
ence and clothing, as may be determined 
to be necessary for the maintenance of 
corpsmen and to insure their capacity 
to serve effectively. Then these corps- 
men, so called, are to receive fringe 
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benefits, compensation benefits, and in 
fact all benefits given to Federal em- 
ployees under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act. In addition, free 
health care and medical service will be 
provided. All of this and more at tax- 
payers expense. 

Furthermore—and this is a good one— 
it is provided that consultants may be 
hired, paid at rates not in excess of $75 
per day. I should hope not. In 1950 I 
was defeated for a fifth term as Congress- 
man at Large from the State of Ohio. 
I thought I had served faithfully during 
four terms as Representative at Large, 
and my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives were good enough to recog- 
nize that service, according to my view, 
by electing me to serve on the powerful 
Committee on Ways and Means. I con- 
sidered that I had become somewhat 
skilled and experienced, not only in the 
science of government, but also in the 
handling of proposed revenue legislation. 
Then the citizens of Ohio decided, as they 
certainly had a right to do, to relegate 
me to private life. Iam merely mention- 
ing that personal matter because I had 
given up the practice of law to devote my 
time as a public servant. I went back to 
Cleveland and started my law practice 
from scratch. 

The present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], is a great lawyer. He has been 
dean of a law school. He knows that it 
is not always easy to resume the practice 
of law once a lawyer has given it up. I 
would have been delighted at that time 
if President Truman or some leading offi- 
cial of his administration had offered me 
employment as a consultant at a fee of 
$75 a day and my travel expenses. 

Now in the Domestic Peace Corps, in 
addition to all else, the employment of 
experts and consultants at not more 
than $75 a day is contemplated. To me 
that represents a great deal of money. 
However it seems commonplace today in 
the Federal Government. Frankly, I 
feel that the practice of employing con- 
sultants is being abused. 

At first there will be 1,000 employees 
in the Corps and eventually 5,000. Let 
us consider this further. It will later be 
claimed this is just a drop in the bucket 
compared to what is needed at State and 
local levels. To pay for this bill pro- 
vides for $5 million. This is a minimum 
estimate. 

The maximum is not set forth. That 
leaves plenty of latitude. We are all too 
familiar with the fact that once a new 
agency is established, it invariably costs 
more each year. 

Prominent welfare officials in Ohio 
have written to, and spoken with me, re- 
garding this bill. If it is really to be 
considered seriously, they made a num- 
ber of recommendations. The effective- 
ness of performance and the value of the 
experience of corpsmen will be depend- 
ent upon the quality of supervision 
which they receive in the operating 
agencies to which they are assigned. By 
and large local agencies would require 
financial supplementation to secure suf- 
ficient staff to assure such supervisors. 
More money. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that 
most corpsmen will be working in con- 
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junction with existing operating agen- 
cies, it is also important that the local 
agency have the prerogative of final se- 
lection of corpsmen and of supervisory 
personnel. It is also preferable that 
assignments of corpsmen be made in a 
community other than the individual’s 
home community. These are all amend- 
ments proposed to me by leaders of com- 
munity activities in my State of Ohio. 

Instead of our spending a great deal 
of time on that subject, this legislative 
proposal ought to be kept in committee 
so that we do not have to worry about 
such questions. We have many much 
more important matters about which to 
concern ourselves. 

Mr. President, my record over the 
years in support of humane and pro- 
gressive social welfare legislation needs 
no defense. It is a happy personal recol- 
lection that in the other body I voted 
for our social security law, for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, for the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
for minimum wage laws, and for a host 
of other beneficent bills while serving 
as Congressman at Large during the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In fact I supported the recovery pro- 
gram of Franklin D. Roosevelt in its en- 
tirety. During the administration of 
President Harry Truman I voted to lib- 
eralize and extend these measures for 
the welfare of the American people. As 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I 
helped liberalize and expand the cover- 
age of our social security insurance sys- 
tem. Since my election to the U.S, Sen- 
ate, the record shows that I have voted 
for and urged the passage of legislation 
which would further provide for the bet- 
terment of all Americans in our complex 
industrial society today. 

As a private citizen I pioneered in the 
effort to obtain unemployment com- 
pensation laws in Ohio and for laws to 
regulate the working conditions of men, 
women, and children. 

Then as president of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association—an association 
of about 1,800 lawyers in my home city 
of Cleveland—I was the first official from 
any bar association to testify before the 
Senate Committee on Finance appealing 
that self-employed lawyers be covered 
by the beneficent provisions of our so- 
cial security law. The American Bar 
Association never sent a representative 
to testify in favor of social security cov- 
erage for lawyers. At that time I testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on 
Finance urging that self-employed 
lawyers of the United States be covered 
by the beneficent provisions of our so- 
cial security laws. I was told at that 
time by members of the committee— 
some of whom are our colleagues in the 
Senate at the present time—that if the 
lawyers had asked for this privilege many 
years before, they would have been in- 
cluded. Very shortly, a few months 
afterwards, self-employed lawyers were 
given the privilege of being covered by 
the beneficent provisions of the social 
security law. Many of them and many 
of their widows today receive retirement 
benefits as a result. 

However, in this instance I cannot go 
along with the administration, much as 
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I would like to. Some smart public re- 
lations man evidently thought up this 
“catchy” name for this proposed inde- 
-pendent agency which would principally 
duplicate work already being done, while 
our taxpayers sweat on, burdened by 
mounting expenditures of the Federal 
Government. I cash in my checks on 
this Domestic Peace Corps proposal. 


CIVIL SERVICE PREFERENCE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
civil service system is now undergoing 
an experience which will destroy its in- 
tegrity unless the situation is righted. 
For many years both the Congress and 
the American people have felt that the 
Civil Service was a system of fair selec- 
tion of worthy applicants for Govern- 
ment positions. Persons in civil service 
have relied on the system and have 
gained vested rights in it. 

Now the basic principles of that sys- 
tem are being destroyed through spe- 
cial orders. Thus, the faith of the pub- 
lic is being destroyed, and the rights of 
many hundreds of thousands of faithful 
employees are being swept away. 

The evidence would appear uncontra- 
dicted. I am especially sure of its re- 
liability, since I have called some of these 
items, to which I shall refer, to the at- 
tention of Chairman John Macy, of the 
Civil Service Commission, when he re- 
cently appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

I wish briefly to document some of the 
special orders and their application, to 
which I have referred. 

Recently, 3 Negro employees in the 
Dallas post office were promoted to su- 
pervisory positions over 53 white per- 
sons who had earned higher ratings in 
the competitive examinations given for 
the positions. Action was taken in ac- 
cordance with a 1961 Executive order 
designed to “insure equal opportunity 
for all qualified persons” in Government 
employment and as stated by Chairman 
Macy of the Civil Service Commission, 
in order to effectuate a policy in the 
Post Office Department to “eradicate in- 
equities” in employment. 

In addition, at headquarters in Wash- 
ington, as I understand, a Negro or other 
minority race member may be bypassed 
on the eligibility list only for reasons 
determined adequate by the chief of the 
employment section or the director of 
personnel. This directive states that 
when candidates are referred for inter- 
view the operating officers must support 
any nonselection action with written 
reasons submitted through the division 
head to the chief of the employment 
section. 

Commenting on these provisions, a 
local newspaper columnist recently said 
that this is approximately the same job 
preference given by law to veterans who 
qualify for Federal jobs, and has led to 
reports that Negroes are being given 
preference over white veterans. 

Mr. President, I refer to that illustra- 
tion as a part of the complete picture. 

Under date of June 4, 1963, the Civil 
Service Commission here in Washington 
announced that five-man teams of its 
representatives, acting under the direc- 
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tion of the Atlanta regional director, 
would visit a series of southern commu- 
nities to assure that full opportunity is 
given to all citizens to compete for Fed- 
eral positions. The teams were to begin 
their work in Jackson, Miss.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and Nashville, Tenn. 
Later, they were to visit other southern 
localities. Instructions to the visiting 
teams require numerous positive actions 
to promote minority group and employ- 
ment advancement. 

As an illustration of some of the activ- 
ities under these express and special 
directives, I have been told about one 
situation in the southeastern part of the 
United States, in which a department of 
Government received a special memo- 
randum, the title of which was “Employ- 
ment of Members of Minority Group.” 
The memorandum advised as follows: 

Your allotment of positions has been in- 
creased by one. In connection with the 
above, it is understood that the additional 
place is to be used to bring a qualified mem- 
ber of the above group to a clerical position 
in your office. 


In other words, there is a direct order 
from the Civil Service Commission cre- 
ating an additional job in that office with 
the directive that the position is to be 
filled only by a qualified member of the 
minority group. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, that is a direct violation of 
the regulations which control; it is a di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the civil 
service law and, I think, a direct viola- 
tion of the law itself. 

My complaint is not merely at the 
prospect of the employment of a person 
who might be a Negro. My complaint is 
at the total abandonment of rules and 
regulations applicable, and the law and 
the principles and spirit of the law which 
should be applicable. 

I buttress my argument and position 
with a quotation from the Recorp of yes- 
terday, on page 11881, a paragraph from 
the speech delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], when he was speaking on the re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the civ- 
il-rights crisis. I quote the Senator: 

Denying a man a job because he is a Negro 
is indefensible. Granting him a job if he is 
not qualified just because he is a Negro can- 
not be justified either. Those who claim that 
zx number of jobs or y percent of jobs must 
be set aside for Negroes are not favoring 
equality of opportunity. They are saying 
that opportunity does not matter, that merit 
does not matter, that only arbitrary numbers 
and percentages matter. That point of view 
will undermine the whole effort to achieve 
equality in this country. 


That is exactly the situation brought 
about by this order. Just remember, the 
order from which I have quoted refers to 
the creation of an additional position in 
an office. The order at the same time 
carried a direct mandate that the posi- 
tion be filled by none other than one from 
this minority group. 

In the listings at that time, there hap- 
pened to be no person of that group. 
Examinations were held, but no one from 
that group got on the list. But that is 
beside the point. As stated in the quota- 
tion from the speech of the Senator from 
Connecticut which I have read, this is a 
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prostitution of the system itself, in order 
to meet a certain desired end. That end 
can be met within the letter and spirit of 
the law and in keeping with the historic 
principles and vested rights of persons on 
the civil service lists. To do it any other 
way not only destroys the integrity of 
the system, but destroys the system itself 
and does an injustice to all. 

In further documentation, under date 
of January 4, 1963, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers at New Orleans issued an 
“Equal Opportunity Plan of Action,” 
purportedly in furtherance of the Presi- 
dent’s 1961 Executive order on fair em- 
ployment practices. In part, the plan 
stated: 

In any case where a Negro is known to be 
within the top three on a list of available 
eligibles for a vacancy and such a Negro 
is not selected, prepare and direct to the 
district engineer, through the civilian person- 
nel officer and the deputy employment policy 
officer, a formal letter citing the reason 
for nonselection. Included therein will be 
a comparative résumé of the qualifications, 
including education and experience, of the 
three available eligibles. In such case, no 
appointment will be made without the 
written approval of the district engineer. 


Following widespread protest, the di- 
rective quoted was changed to substitute 
“minority person” for “Negro,” but was 
broadened to embrace “minority per- 
sons“ within the zone of consideration.” 

The Department of Defense recently 
instituted a crash program, with special 
emphasis on the South in order to im- 
prove employment and advancement op- 
portunities for Negroes. Although the 
civil service laws are applicable to posi- 
tions in the Department of Defense as 
well as the other Government depart- 
ments, provisions are contained in the 
directives in outright favor of Negroes. 
For example, progress reports require 
comparative quarterly statements of the 
number of Negroes employed and the 
sample form to be filled out shows a gain 
in Negro employment at September 30, 
1963, over June 30, 1963, although Sep- 
tember 30, 1963,is not yet here. In other 
words, the duty to employ more Negroes 
is spelled out in no uncertain terms. 

Practices and directives of this kind go 
to the very vitals of the integrity of the 
system. It is an unlawful and irrespon- 
sible means of reaching an end that 
someone has in mind. 

Under the special provisions directed 
at the South, the Pentagon will dis- 
patch headquarters’ officials to major 
employment headquarters in that sec- 
tion to make “on the spot” employment 
reviews. Immediate action is authorized 
“to correct any limited or out-of-balance 
utilization of minority group employees.” 

Mr. President, these are the undis- 
puted, the documented facts. 

I mentioned most of these examples to 
Mr, Macy the other day, during his testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He was familiar with some, and 
with some he was not, but the whole tone 
of his answer was that the descriptions 
of these cases were correct as far as the 
facts were concerned. 

On their face they demonstrate beyond 
possible doubt a policy to force employ- 
ment of Negroes in civil service positions 
regardless of applicable law and prior 
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regulation, regardless of qualifications. 
Can it be doubted that on their face the 
procedures adopted, promulgated and 
put into execution are clearly in viola- 
tion and even in contempt of the appli- 
cable law? How do you equate moving 
down 53 spaces on a civil service list for 
three appointments, with the provision 
of a merit system designed to reward and 
recognize only those at the top? How 
does one equate a merit system worthy 
of the name with special coercive provi- 
sions that make examiners and super- 
visors suspect unless they appoint a 
Negro? 

How does one justify creating a job 
and then expressly saying in the same 
directive that it can be filled only with 
a Negro or a member of some minority 
group? 

That mandate was written in express, 
direct terms, but the whole tone of the 
investigators and those who have been 
sending out directives to various offices 
is that of a mandate, saying, in effect, 
unmistakably, “Either do this or get out.” 
That is the mandate under the new 
sweeping orders. 

These acts are unworthy of the high 
place and position that has been ac- 
corded by the people of the country, and 
by the Congress, to the Civil Service Sys- 
tem, which has long had its established 
rules and regulations. 

By and large, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi thinks the commission has ren- 
dered excellent service. There are cer- 
tain preferences under the civil service 
law, with which we are all familiar. 
Those preferences apply to minority 
groups and colored people, whoever the 
persons may be. Those preferences are 
embodied in what is known as the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act. Congress enacted 
a law expressly creating these prefer- 
ences, writing into law the way such 
preferences should be made effective, 
and requiring that the selecting persons, 
if they did not select certain qualified 
veterans, document their reasons. 

It has worked fairly well. It has been 
fair. Now this practice has come into 
being, without any congressional author- 
ity, without any act of Congress, taking 
over and proceeding as if it were the 
law, without any prior investigation as 
to whether it was justified or whether 
anyone had been discriminated against, 
with these people showing up in various 
offices with this demand, this ukase, say- 
ing what shall be done, regardless of the 
situation with respect to the list, and 
regardless of what the law may provide. 

I called on Mr. Macy. I do not mean 
any reflection on him. I have a high 
regard for Mr. Macy as Chairman of the 
Commission, and I have a high regard 
for the other members of the Commis- 
sion also. However, I have asked him to 
investigate his investigators, to deter- 
mine what they were saying to the vari- 
ous administrators, what they were 
doing, and what was being done in con- 
nection with the entire procedure. 

I asked him if he had sent investigators 
with special orders to other parts of the 
country. He said he had not. He ex- 
pressed the intention to see that the 
law was administered in the same way 
throughout the country. 
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The demand and tone and temper of 
the orders are playing havoc and bring- 
ing uncertainty into the minds not only 
of administrators, but also of those on 
the list. 

I do not remember when the Civil 
Service Act was passed, but I remember 
when it was in its growth, and I know 
how it has developed. 

At one time the spoils system was used 
in filling Government position. It be- 
came apparent that the Federal Govern- 
ment needed qualified persons to per- 
form the duties of the various offices. 
Of course, qualification was not a major 
consideration under the spoils system. 

As a result, the people demanded an 
end to spoils politics and the corruption 
and abuse which it created. In 1871 
Congress created the first Civil Service 
Commission, although it failed to make 
an appropriation to support it. 

The cry for civil service reform, how- 
ever, continued and the problem became 
so great that after the assassination of 
President Garfield, attributed at least in 
part to spoils politics, Congress, in 1883, 
adopted the Pendleton Act, providing for 
the appointment of a bipartisan three- 
man Civil Service Commission for draw- 
ing up and administering competitive 
examinations leading to the appoint- 
ment of qualified employees on a merit 
basis. There have been changes in the 
law since then, but the Pendleton Act 
provided the foundation for the present 
Civil Service System. 

We are now faced, however, with a 
serious threat to the integrity of the 
Civil Service System. An appointment 
system which is politically motivated is 
doomed to failure. If Federal employees 
are to be appointed solely because they 
are members of the Negro race, not only 
will the civil service law be violated, but 
it will discourage and prevent qualified 
white people from applying or even tak- 
ing the trouble to apply. 

The great wave of emotion which has 
been sweeping the country during the 
past few weeks, resulting in the admin- 
istration apparently giving the Negro 
race a signed blank check, can well cause 
our entire system of government to 
crumble. Massive mob demonstrations 
and riots have been organized by agita- 
tors, often from outside the area, for 
the loudly proclaimed purpose of violat- 
ing State laws. 

The Congress must take effective ac- 
tion to restore the integrity of the Civil 
Service System and make it clear that 
the Government will not be goaded and 
coerced in the matter of the employ- 
ment of qualified Federal employees. 

Thus we see a pattern of willful and 
arbitrary abuse of the great Civil Serv- 
ice System, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans have vested rights 
which they have earned over many years 
of faithful service. This practice should, 
and I believe will, backfire on the politi- 
cal planners which order its execution. 
We should help make it backfire, not 
only in this instance, but whenever there 
is an abuse anywhere for personal or 
political purposes. 

These practices can be taken up and 
scrutinized, of course, in an appropria- 
tion bill when it comes before the Sen- 
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ate. We could investigate the operation 
by the appropriate committee. But not 
even by investigations or even by cutting 


appropriations can we further the integ- 


rity and the spirit of the great system 
which means so much to many thou- 
sands of persons who are on the list, as 
well as to the proper operation of our 
system of government. 

Mr. President, I am convinced beyond 
all doubt that if this misconduct is not 
stopped—and I pray that our exploring 
it on the floor of the Senate will result 
in its being stopped—it will be absolutely 
necessary, and the positive duty of Con- 
gress, representing all the people of the 
Nation as a whole, to proceed to expose 
the facts and to take corrective action. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of certain bills 
on the calendar to which there is no 
pc epee beginning with Calendar No. 
290. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senate will proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bills, in order. 


ETSUKO MATSUO McCLELLAN 


The bill (S. 280) for the relief of Et- 
suko Matsuo McClellan was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Etsuko Matsuo McClellan, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Sergeant Curtis O. 
McClellan and Jewell McClellan, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the said Etsuko Matsuo 
McClellan shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


DENIS RYAN 


The bill (S. 568) for the relief of Denis 
Ryan was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Denis Ryan shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of January 1951, and to have met the 
physical presence and continuous residence 
requirements of section 316 of that Act, not- 
withstanding his temporary periods of ab- 
sence from the United States in the employ- 
ment of the United States Armed Forces: 
Provided, That he file a petition for natural- 
ization not later than one year following 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


YUNG YUEN YAU 


The bill (S. 733) for the relief of Yung 
Yuen Yau was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Yung Yuen Yau shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


MRS. GIUSEPPA RAFALA MONARCA 


The bill (S. 753) for the relief of Mrs. 
Giuseppa Rafala Monarca was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mrs. Giuseppa Rafala Monarca 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
avialable. 


DR. JAMES T. MADDUX 


The bill (S. 1201) for the relief of 
Dr. James T. Maddux was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, (1) in 
the administration of chapter 73 of title 38, 
United States Code, as amended, and the 
rules and regulations promulgated there- 
under, Doctor James T. Maddux, of Narberth, 
Pennsylvania, an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
promoted from associate grade, Medical Serv- 
ice, to full grade, Medical Service, effective as 
of July 9, 1961, and (2) the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the said Doctor James 
T. Maddux, an amount equal to the difference 
between the salary received by him as such an 
employee for the period from July 9, 1961, to 
February 17, 1962, and the salary he would 
have received for such period had his promo- 
tion from associate grade, Medical Service, to 
full grade, Medical Service, been made effec- 
tive as of July 9, 1961. 


ANNE MARIE KEE THAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 296) for the relief of Anne Marie 
Kee Tham which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “appropriate” and insert 
“French”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
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purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Anne Marie Kee Tham shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
French quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


HENRY BANG WILLIAMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 538) for the relief of Henry Bang 
Williams which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Henry Bang Williams 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That the natural 
mother of the said Henry Bang Williams 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


LAWRENCE E. BIRD 


The bill (H.R. 1267) for the relief of 
Lawrence E. Bird was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rxconp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 325), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the sum of $2,517.17 to Law- 
rence E. Bird, 5689 Valley Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, in full settlement of his claim against 
the United States for expenses incurred in 
January and February of 1960, in connection 
with replacing a well on his property de- 
stroyed by certain construction activities at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

STATEMENT 

Lawrence E. Bird, beneficiary of the bill, 
owned a home in which he and his wife 
lived, and a rental house near the west 
boundary of Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. Both of these dwellings de- 
pended upon a water well located on the 
meridian between the north and south lanes 
of Highway 69, which runs near and par- 
allel to the airbase boundary. About 290 
feet from the water well, and inside the 
boundary of the airbase, Mad River flows. 
On October 28, 1958, the river was deepened 
and straightened by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, in conjunction 
with improvements to the airbase. 

Mr. Bird notified the Corps of Engineers 
project manager, on October 30, that, after 
the deepening of the river channel near his 
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property, his well ran dry. Mr. Bird hired a 
ground water consultant to determine the 
cause of the well going dry, and on Novem- 
ber 9 the consultant conducted several tests. 
These tests were repeated on March 19, 1959, 
but still there was no water present. 

A meeting was held on March 26 with the 
project manager, the ground water consult- 
ant, two State water experts, and the repre- 
sentative of a chemical company. It was 
agreed at this meeting to drill another well 
near the dry one. Two wells were drilled 
and neither produced water. However, a 
third well drilled some distance from the 
original well was productive. 

Mr. Bird filed a claim with the Corps of 
Engineers on February 20, 1960, asking 
$2,867.17 damages for the expense of com- 
pleting the new well and for the incon- 
venience of being without a well during the 
time the new one was being drilled. A 
hydraulic study made by the Corps of En- 
gineers revealed that the original well was 
fed by percolating water and that it went 
dry as a result of the Government lowering 
the bed of Mad River. 

The report of the Department of the Army 
outlines the efforts made by Mr. Bird to 
settle this matter administratively. The re- 
port observes that Mr. Bird had no legally 
enforceable claim. In interposing no objec- 
tion to relief by private bill, providing the 
amount is reduced, the Army stated: 

“The evidence shows that the loss of the 
water well was caused by the action of the 
United States. Even though under the law 
of the State of Ohio, no legal liability there- 
for accrued, had the incident occurred in the 
neighboring States of Indiana or Kentucky 
(or in perhaps one-half of the States, see 29 
A.L.R. 2d 1361), it could have been consid- 
ered for payment. Therefore, the Depart- 
ment of the Army would interpose no objec- 
tion to the bill if amended to reduce the 
amount to $2,517.17.” 

The committee is of the opinion in view 
of the position taken by the Department of 
the Army and the facts in the case, that this 
is a proper case for legislative relief. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 1267, without 
amendment. 


MISS ANN SUPER 
The bill (H.R. 1275) for the relief of 
Miss Ann Super was considered, ordered. 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


CARMELA CALABRESE DI VITO 


The bill (H.R. 1292) for the relief of 
Carmela Calabrese DiVito was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARIO RODRIGUES FONSECA 
The bill (H.R. 1332) for the relief of 
Mario Rodrigues Fonseca was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ASSUNTA DI LELLA CODELLA 
The bill (H.R. 1736) for the relief of 
Assunta DiLella Codella was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE MARIA (BONACCORSO) 
BOWTELL 

The bill (H.R. 3356) for the relief of 

Josephine Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell 

was considered, ordered to a third read- 

ing, was read the third time, and passed. 
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LEROY SMALLENBERGER 


The bill (H.R. 4773) for the relief of 
Leroy Smallenberger, a referee in bank- 
ruptcy was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 332), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
shall pay, out of any appropriation avail- 
able for payment of salaries of referees in 
bankruptcy of the district courts of the 
United States, a retroactive increase in salary 
from $7,500 per year for service as a part- 
time referee, to $15,000 a year for service as 
a full-time referee, to Leroy Smallenberger, 
a referee for the U.S. District Court of the 
Western District of Louisiana, for the period 
July 1, 1962, through October 17, 1962, in- 
clusive. 

STATEMENT. 


The p legislation for the relief of 
the claimant is favorably recommended by 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

In its favorable report to the Congress, 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
has set forth the facts in the case as follows: 

“Prior to July 1, 1962, Referee Smallen- 
berger, the only referee authorized for the 
western district of Louisiana, served on a 
part-time basis and in addition maintained 
a separate law practice as tted under 
the statute. In March 1962 it was brought 
to the attention of the Judicial Conference 
that the volume of business in the western 
district of Louisiana was at an alltime high 
and that the volume of work justified the 
creation of a full-time referee position. This 
was the recommendation of the Director of 
the Administrative Office, the district judges, 
and the judicial council of the circuit. The 
Judicial Conference thereupon concurred in 
this recommendation and changed the ref- 
eree position from a part-time basis at a 
salary of $7,500 per annum, to a full-time 
basis at a salary of $15,000 per annum, to 
‘become effective July 1, 1962, provided ap- 
propriated funds are available.’ 

“On March 20, 1962, the Honorable Ben C. 
Dawkins, chief judge of the U.S. district court 
at Shreveport, La., was informed of the ac- 
tion of the Judicial Conference. Referee 
Smallenberger immediately commenced ne- 
gotiations with his law partner for the dis- 
position of his business by July 1, 1962, since 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act 
part-time referees are permitted to practice 
law, but full-time referees are not permitted 
to conduct a private law practice. It was 
necessary for these negotiations to be con- 
ducted somewhat in advance if Mr. Smallen- 
berger was to be free to assume full-time 
duties on July 1. Arrangements were in fact 
completed and Referee Smallenberger en- 
tered on duty as a full-time referee on July 1, 
1962. 

“Although funds for the payment of the 
salary increase to Referee Smallenberger were 
included in the appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1963, the enactment of the legis- 
lation was delayed and the appropriation 
was not approved by the President until 
October 18, 1962. The payment of the salary 
of Referee Smallenberger on a full-time basis 
was made effective on that date. H.R. 4773 
provides that the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts shall pay, out of any appropria- 
tion available for payment of salaries of ref- 
erees in bankruptcy of the district courts of 
the United States to Referee Smallenberger, 
a retroactive increase in salary from $7,500 a 
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year for service as a part-time referee to 
$15,000 a year for service as a full-time 
referee for the period July 1 through Octo- 
ber 17, 1962. 

“The proposal contained in this bill was 
favorably reported to the Judicial Conference 
by its Committee on Bankruptcy Adminis- 
tration at the recent session held on March 
11-12, 1963. The Conference at that time 
expressed approval of the proposal contained 
in the bill.” 

The bill was the subject of a hearing be- 
for a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
on March 27, 1963. 

Representatives of the Bankruptcy Section 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
appeared at the hearing and testified on the 
bill. 

In its favorable report on the bill the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives has commented: 

“At that hearing it was pointed out that 
section 40 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
68) provides for the creation of a referees’ 
salary fund and a referees’ expense fund in 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
amounts collected by the clerks of the courts 
for the services of referees and their ex- 
penses are covered into these special funds. 
The payment of the salary authorized by this 
bill would be from the salary fund. Since 
the bill authorizes payment from this revolv- 
ing fund, it can be noted that the enactment 
of the bill will not result in a payment of 
funds derived from taxes. 

“After a full consideration of the matters 
presented at the hearing and the favorable 
recommendation contained in the report of 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
this committee has concluded that this is an 
appropriate subject for legislative relief. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that the bill 
be considered favorably.” 

The committee believes that the proposed 
legislation is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report 
is a letter, dated March 25, 1963, from the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 


J. ARTHUR FIELDS 


The bill (S. 1489) for the relief of J. 
Arthur Fields was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitation on the time for filing applications 
for disability retirement under section 7(b) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 
2257(b)) is hereby waived in favor of J. 
Arthur Fields of Tooele, Utah, former em- 
ployee of the Tooele Ordnance Depot, and 
his claim for disability retirement under 
such Act shall be acted upon under the 
other applicable provisions of such Act as if 
his application had been timely filed, if he 
files application for such disability retire- 
ment within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, benefits payable by reason of 
the enactment of this Act shall be paid from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund. 


CARLTON M. RICHARDSON 


The bill (S. 1230) for the relief of 
Carlton M. Richardson was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitation on the time within which appli- 
cations for disability retirement are required 
to be filed under section 6 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act as in effect in August 1956 
(5 U.S.C., 1952 ed., 710) is hereby waived in 
favor of Carlton M. Richardson, a former 
employee of the Department of the Air Force, 
and his claim for disability retirement under 
such Act shall be acted upon under the other 
applicable provisions of such Act as if his 
application had been timely filed, if he files 
application for such disability retirement 
within sixty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. No benefits shall accrue 
by reason of the enactment of this Act for 
any period prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, benefits payable by reason of 
the enactment of this Act shall be paid from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund. 


CUBAN GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the first 
subject I wish to discuss are the proposals 
advocated in the Senate recently having 
to do with the recognition by the United 
States of a Cuban Government-in-exile, 
at Guantanamo Bay, and calling for the 
imposition of a pacific blockade of Cuba. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks already made on this subject by 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
able Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], and by the present Presiding Offi- 
eer of the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN]. 

I propose today to discuss the legal 
aspects of the two proposals. My two 
distinguished colleagues, Mr. MANSFIELD 
and Mr. McGovern, discussed them from 
the standpoint of their broad relation- 
ship to American policy. I wish to look 
into their relationship to existing inter- 
national law. In my opinion, both pro- 
posals are foolish, dangerous, imprudent, 
and ill-considered under present circum- 
stances. 

The attempt to implement either of 
them would strengthen Castro’s position 
vis-a-vis the United States; yet they are 
naively put forward as anti-Castro poli- 
cies. 

PROBLEMS OF A GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

First, let us consider the question of a 
government-in-exile. Who is to decide 
upon the composition of such a govern- 
ment? From where is such a govern- 
ment to derive any right to claim to be 
the government of the Cuban people? 

When the United States has recognized 
governments-in-exile in the past, these 
have been governments which were duly 
constituted in their own countries and 
which were ejected from their own coun- 
tries by force majeure. The various 
European governments-in-exile which 
we recognized during World War II are 
examples. But no such Cuban Govern- 
ment exists, unless one wants to recog- 
nize Batista, and I do not know of any- 
one who wants to do that. 

The fact remains that under our 
long historic policy, the only group we 
could possibly recognize as a Cuban Gov- 
ernment in exile would be the govern- 
ment of Batista and his followers. 

Furthermore, it is the recognized gov- 
ernment of a country which one holds 
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responsible for carrying out that gov- 
ernment's international obligations. I 
do not think many people realize that 
as a matter of international law, the 
United States still recognizes the Castro 
government of Cuba. 

I repeat, under international law and 
the official position that has been taken 
by the Government of the United States 
to date, the United States recognizes as 
the Government of Cuba the Communist 
government of Castro. We have not 
maintained diplomatic relations with the 
Castro government since January 1961; 
nonetheless, we recognize it as the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba. Our representative 
in Cuba is the Swiss Embassy. The 
Swiss Government carries out, as our 
agent under international law, the rela- 
tionships between the Castro Communist 
government and the Government of the 
United States. We sit with it in the 
United Nations, and it is the government 
which we hold accountable for living up 
to Cuba’s international obligations as- 
sumed in the United Nations Charter 
and in all other treaties—especially the 
treaties giving us the right to maintain 
a naval base at Guantanamo. 

We cannot recognize two governments 
of the same country at the same time; 
and if we recognize a Cuban government- 
in-exile, that is the government which we 
will hold responsible for fulfilling Cuba’s 
treaty obligations. A government-in- 
exile would be totally incapable of meet- 
ing such a responsibility. 

To recognize a government-in-exile 
would mean freeing Castro of all his in- 
ternational law obligations toward the 
United States. We would free Castro— 
and this is the ironical paradox of the 
proposal that we locate a government- 
in-exile on the Guantanamo Naval 
Base—of all obligations under the Guan- 
tanamo Treaty of 1903. 

I say most respectfully that those who 
make such a proposal ought to study 
their international law and not propose 
that the Government of the United 
States walk out on its international law 
obligations in respect to existing treaties 
with Cuba. 

We cannot recognize two governments 
at the same time; and if we recognize 
a Cuban government-in-exile, I repeat 
that that will be the government which 
we will hold responsible for fulfilling 
Cuba's treaty obligations. But a gov- 
ernment-in-exile would be totally in- 
capable of meeting such a responsibility. 

Furthermore, the Castro government 
would be relieved of its present respon- 
sibility in this respect, at least so far as 
the United States is concerned. Castro’s 
performance in meeting his interna- 
tional obligations has not been very 
good, but that is no reason to relieve him 
of the responsibility for doing so. Castro 
has respected his treaty obligations re- 
garding Guantanamo, so far. I, for one, 
do not want to make it any easier for 
him to dodge these obligations, but that 
is precisely the effect that some people 
would bring about in the name of anti- 
Castroism. 

EXILE GOVERNMENT WOULD NOT REPRESENT 
CUBAN PEOPLE 

There remain all the additional ob- 

jections which stem from the lack of 
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any legitimate government of Cuba in 
exile. The United States would have to 
choose for recognition among a great 
many competing political elements 
among the refugees. Having made a 
selection, our ability to work with those 
left out would be severely inhibited. 

The greatest defect of all in the policy 
of selecting a government to recognize 
comes in the lack of representation in 
it for the 96 percent of the people of 
Cuba who are still in their homeland. 
It is really upon them that we count 
for the eventual overthrow of the Com- 
munist government. On what possible 
basis could a refugee group which we 
might recognize as an exile government 
represent any considerable portion of the 
96 percent of the Cuban people who still 
are in their homeland? 

The effort to select a government-in- 
exile by some form of election by the 
refugees does not remove any of these 
objections. Moreover, if conducted by 
United States authorities, it would limit 
the electorate to those who reside in the 
United States or its possessions, and 
could not give any reflection to the de- 
sires of the refugees elsewhere in the 
hemisphere—and there are many of 
them, much less to the great bulk of 
the Cuban people. It would have the 
added disadvantage of putting into the 
hands of the United States the respon- 
sibility for setting up the ground rules, 
and for determining who shall be eligible 
to participate. Any such government 
would carry the indelible stamp of a pup- 
pet government of the United States. 
DANGERS OF LOCATING GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

AT GUANTANAMO BAY 

This effect would be compounded if a 
Cuban government-in-exile were estab- 
lished in Guantanamo. The agreement 
of 1903 under which Guantanamo is 
leased to the United States provides, in 
Article I: 

The grant of the foregoing Article [which 
describes the boundaries of the base] shall 
include the right to use and occupy the 
waters adjacent to said areas of land and 
water, and to improve and deepen the en- 
trances thereto and the anchorages therein, 
and generally to do any and all things nec- 
essary to fit the premises for use as coaling 
or nayal stations only, and for no other 
purpose. 


I repeat, “and for no other purpose.” 

That article sets forth the rights our 
country obtained under the treaty. 
Under that treaty we obtained no right 
to establish an exile government at the 
Guantanamo Bay Naval Base; and, in 
my judgment, if that issue reached the 
World Court, there would not be one vote 
in the World Court in support of the 
United States. 

In article III of the same agreement, 
the United States expressly “recognizes 
the continuance of the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of Cuba” over 
the areas, although the United States is 
given “complete jurisdiction and control” 
for the period of use as a naval base. 

In a further treaty of 1903 dealing 
with Guantanamo, in article III the 
United States “agrees that no person, 
partnership, or corporation shall be per- 
mitted to establish or maintain a com- 
mercial, industrial, or other enterprise” 
within the area. 
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Finally, article IV of this later treaty 
provides, in relevant part, that— 

Fugitives from justice charged with crimes 
or misdemeanors amenable to Cuban law, 
taking refuge within said areas, shall be de- 
livered up by the United States authorities 
on demand by duly authorized Cuban 
authorities. 


From the standpoint of Castro Cuba, 
what would be the legal status of mem- 
bers of an exile government created by 
the United States out of the refugees? 
They would be traitors; that is what the 
Castro government would consider 
them, and to locate them at Guantan- 
amo Bay would be to place them clearly 
within the solemn commitments of the 
United States which are set forth in that 
treaty, which was signed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and under 
that treaty we would really be duty- 
bound to deliver them to Castro. 

The overwhelming purport of these 
articles is that the United States is for- 
bidden to allow, much less to recognize, 
the establishment of a government-in- 
exile in Guantanamo. If we did so, we 
would clearly put our rights to the base 
in grave jeopardy and lend substance to 
Castro’s demands that we evacuate the 
base. 

PROBLEMS OF PACIFIC BLOCKADE 

I turn now, Mr. President, to the ques- 
tion of a pacific blockade—the second 
proposal which has been made is to es- 
tablish a pacific blockade. 

The term “pacific blockade“ 


Says the authority, Charles Cheney 
Hyde— 
refers to the cutting off of access to or 
egress from a foreign port or coast by a naval 
operation designed to compel the territorial 
sovereign to yield to demands made of it, 
such as the granting of redress for the con- 
sequences of its wrongful conduct, and by a 
process whereby the blockading state does 
not purport to bring into being a state of 
war. Such action is to be deemed pacific 
merely in the sense that the blockading state 
is disposed to remain at peace, while the 
state whose territory is blockaded does not 
elect to treat the operation as producing war 
or as compelling it to make war upon its 
adversary. 


The option of whether a pacific block- 
ade remains pacific lies with the block- 
aded state, and the blockaded state is 
legally justified in construing such action 
as an act of war if it so chooses. Thus, 
the initiative passes from the hands of 
the blockader to the hands of the block- 
aded. 

I digress to say that under interna- 
tional law, whether or not the blockade 
could remain a pacific blockade would be 
determined not only by Castro, but by 
any other nation in the world that 
might seek to send a ship into Cuban 
waters if the United States should at- 
tempt to impose a blockade against that 
ship. It would not be much of a block- 
ade if a nation were to lift the blockade 
on a ship-by-ship basis at its discretion 
in order to avoid offending another 
country. 

Let us face the issue. The word 
“pacific” added to “blockade” does not 
change the fact that the proposal is for 
the United States to lay down a block- 
ade. We will either enforce it against 
all nations or we will proceed to make 
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exceptions nation by nation. When we 
start doing that, we will make the United 
States look perfectly absurd, for it is 
known that there are many nations 
among the free nations in the world that 
will never lower their flag to what they 
consider to be an illegal U.S. blockade. 
If anyone thinks we could impose such 
a blockade only against Communist na- 
tion ships, he overlooks the history of 
blockades. Her Majesty’s Government 
has made clear throughout the glorious 
history of the British Commonwealth 
that the Union Jack will never be low- 
ered to a blockade that it considers il- 
legal. 

Under international law today we 
would not have a legal leg to stand upon 
for laying a blockade around Cuba and 
imposing it against the ships of the free 
nations of the world, or the Communist 
nations, either, for there exists an ugly 
fact of international law that we some- 
times do not like to face. It is that the 
sovereign nation of Russia has the same 
international law rights as has the sov- 
ereign nation of the United States. 
When a fact situation had not been cre- 
ated, which I shall come to in a moment, 
such as the fact situation of aggression 
of October 1962, we would not get a vote 
either in the World Court in support of 
a so-called pacific blockade, for we would 
be found to have committed an act of 
war. 

The senior Senator from Oregon will 
not walk out on the international law 
he knows merely because he, too, has the 
same feelings of hatred for the Castro 
Communist government that any other 
Senator or citizen may have. I shall 
not support the blockade movement, be- 
cause in my judgment it would lead our 
country into a path of great error. 

In October 1962 the situation was dif- 
ferent. Last October we imposed a 
blockade of Cuba that the President first 
described as a quarantine. The great 
difference, however, is that then we were 
acting to meet a clear and present dan- 
ger to the United States; we were exer- 
cising our inherent right of self-defense 
in a manner which was at once forth- 
right and restrained; it was the legal 
creature of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States; and we had overwhelming 
world support. 

We received world support when we 
pointed out to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to Canada, to France, to Italy, to 
our NATO allies, and to our Latin Amer- 
ican associates that Khrushchev and 
Castro had crossed the line of defense 
which they have a right to stay behind 
in international law into an area of ag- 
gression and had become aggressors. 
We then had the right under interna- 
tional law to proceed to protect our se- 
curity, and to invoke the Rio treaty for 
when the Russians put into place 
ground-to-ground missiles, they were no 
longer acting from the standpoint of 
national or international self-defense. 
They had started to commit acts of ag- 
gression that threatened the security of 
the Western Hemisphere, including the 
United States. When we presented that 
evidence to the free nations of the world, 
they supported us in the blockade. 

The missiles have been removed. At 
the present time the Castro government 
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is behind its line of defense, and a block- 
ade of that government now would be an 
illegal blockade under international law. 

A blockade is a serious affair. It is 
not to be imposed lightly in a fit of pique 
or frustration. It can be an act of war 
as well as of peace, and the decision as 
to which it will be will not rest with the 
United States. In my opinion, it could 
be justified only by the same kinds of 
circumstances which would justify war. 

Last October the United States had 
cause to go to war over Cuba, was ready 
to do so if necessary, and made it clear 
to both Castro and Khrushchev. The 
threat to our security was clear and 
acute. Today, the United States does 
not have such cause. The scale of our 
actions in dealing with Cuba must be 
adjusted to the scale of the threat which 
Cuba represents. 

Within recent months, the Kennedy 
administration has made these adjust- 
ments expertly and courageously. It 
deserves support. 

The senior Senator from Oregon will 
continue to support the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in what he considers to be 
its great program of international law 
statesmanship in handling our difficult 
relations with Cuba. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
days ago I said that I would endeavor 
to speak briefly each day setting forth 
my reasons, issue by issue and problem 
by problem, for opposing the adminis- 
tration’s foreign aid program in its pres- 
ent form. I shall continue to oppose 
that foreign aid program unless the 
administration is willing dramatically to 
modify it. 

The amendments which I shall offer in 
due course will seek to modify it by a 
reduction in the amounts provided by at 
least 25 percent overall and a reduction 
in the number of countries that the pro- 
gram seeks toaid. As I have been heard 
to say, in my judgment we are aiding a 
considerable number of countries that 
are now capable of aiding themselves. 
We have poured the largesse of the 
American taxpayers into the foreign aid 
program since 1946 to the amount of al- 
most $100 billion. In order to protect 
the greatest security weapon we have, 
our own domestic economy, the bill must 
be substantially reformed and its 
amounts reduced. Last year I took that 
position in an election year. I voted 
against foreign aid. Close and dear 
friends in the Senate pleaded with me 
not to follow that course of action be- 
cause they thought I was following a 
course of political suicide. I said that 
my convictions on that subject were such 
that I would rather not come back than 
to vote for what I consider to be the 
squandering of hundreds of millions of 
the American taxpayers’ dollars. The 
voters of my State sustained my position. 

(At this point Mr. BARTLETT assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
greatly disturbed, as other Senators who 
have already spoken on this matter to- 
day were obviously disturbed, when I 
read in the newspaper this morning the 
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account of the statement by M. Alain 
Peyrefitte, a spokesman of President 
de Gaulle, who added to the anti- 
American offerings or recent months of 
the De Gaulle regime. 

Every history-conscious American has 
no doubt read with great interest the 
allegation of the French Information 
Minister that what he calls the Ameri- 
can record of neutrality in 1914 and 1939 
does not inspire confidence now in 
America’s pledges to meet our treaty 
obligations under NATO. 

Mr. Peyrefitte says France would have 
wished to have the United States at her 
side in 1914 and 1939, whereas we only 
entered those wars in 1917 and 1941. 
This is certainly the most ridiculous 
and infantile turn that the disagreement 
between our two countries has taken. 

If we are to continue this dialog, we 
will certainly want to point out to the 
French that the American colonies would 
have wished to have France at their side 
in 1776, whereas we were compelled to 
fight the British Crown an unconscion- 
ably long time before the Compte de 
Grasse and the Marquis de Lafayette 
belatedly came to our assistance. We 
could also point out that when France 
did finally enter that conflict, it was only 
after the American victory at Saratoga 
had tipped the scale in our favor, and it 
might well be said that France only 
came in to kick a dead horse. 

Or we could ask M. Peyrefitte, and 
through him, President de Gaulle, what 
possible interest they think the United 
States could have had in the long- 
planned and plotted design of France to 
retake Alsace-Lorraine? It turned out 
that in 1914 Germany was more success- 
ful in pressing its demands against 
France than France was in pressing 
its demands against Germany. I am 
frankly appalled that the leadership of 
France today is putting a construction 
on World War I that implies there was 
any American interest or obligation 
whatsoever to aid France in the war 
plans and objectives vis-a-vis Germany 
that were the business of French goy- 
ernments for many years prior to 1914. 

The United States got into World War 
I because of the German warfare against 
our shipping on the high seas. So we 
came to have a common enemy with 
France. To defeat that common enemy, 
we sent hundreds of thousands of men 
to fight on French soil against the Ger- 
mans; we lent billions of dollars to 
France to keep her head above water be- 
cause she was obviously in over her head. 

In fact, if France wants to continue 
this kind of reference to the past, some- 
one is going to bring up the $6 billion in 
unpaid World War I debt and interest, 
which she still owes the United States. 

As for World War II, surely France is 
the last country in the world that should 
be deriding anyone else’s performance 
in that conflict. 

The absurdity of the statements of 
the French Government should make it 
clear to the most pro-NATO circles in 
Europe and in the United States that 
the aspersions France is casting upon 
American good faith are not reasons for 
French policy, but weak excuses. 

France has a policy objective in mind; 
namely, to take over the leadership of 
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Western Europe. She knows she cannot 
reach that objective so long as the United 
States remains in Europe through the 
mechanism of NATO. So France must 
force the United States out. She is try- 
ing to do that by undermining confi- 
dence in the United States, by flatly re- 
jecting her own military obligations to 
the NATO command, and by taking ad- 
vantage of her strategic location to fore- 
stall as much of NATO’s military plan- 
ning as she thinks she can. 

So we are seeing the spectacle of 
France withholding both Naval and Army 
units that are supposed to be under 
NATO command, while at the same time 
insisting that 10 years from now the 
United States might not live up to its 
NATO obligations. 

We are living up to them. We are not 
only living up to them; but also, we are 
assuming a large share of France’s ob- 
ligations to NATO, on which France has 
walked out. 

One of the reasons why the senior 
Senator from Oregon will not support the 
foreign aid bill this year, with its mili- 
tary provisions, is that he does not in- 
tend to double-tax the American tax- 
payers. I do not intend, in effect, to put 
an additional tax on the American tax- 
payer when such tax ought to be put 
on the French taxpayer. Let France 
pay for its own NATO obligations. 

We did not ask for this quarrel with 
France. France asked for it. France 
started it. But let it be understood that 
there are some of us in the Senate who 
do not intend to follow any counseling 
that there must be “hush-hush” policy 
to save France’s face. So far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon is concerned, 
I will not vote one dime to France in 
connection with NATO expenses until 
France proceeds to carry out her treaty 
obligations under NATO, and until 
France begins to live up to her treaty 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter, for De Gaulle has thumbed his 
nose at the United Nations and taken 
the position that France will make no 
contribution that it is bound to make 
under international law applicable to the 
United Nations in connection with any 
program of which he disapproves. 

Mr. President, I am not going to give 
the support of American taxpayers’ 
money to a country that is following 
such an anti-United Nations program. 

I say to my administration, “You are 
not going to get my vote in support of 
any ‘snow job’ on France. I do not in- 
tend to join in any playing down of 
France’s depredations with respect to 
NATO, with respect to the United Na- 
tions, and with respect to her anti-US. 
policy.” It is up to France, so far as I 
am concerned. 

I repeat what I said months ago, in 
January, that in my opinion, the time 
has come—it was long overdue—for 
someone to stand up and say, “De Gaulle, 
here we go.” 

It is very much in the interest of the 
NATO alliance that the United States 
stay in Europe, but I do not share the 
view that it is essential to U.S. interests 
that we stay in Europe. 

West Germany knows that we will 
come to the defense of West Germany 
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in case of any Russian attack. The 
world knows that if we get into a war 
with Russia it will be a nuclear war and, 
in all probability, will be conducted over 
the heads of the European countries. 

As I indicated in previous speeches, 
I am inclined to think this factor prob- 
ably is very much involved in the posi- 
tion of De Gaulle and also in what 
amounts to anything but a friendly 
course of conduct on the part of some 
other NATO allies toward their NATO 
obligations and in the Common Market 
policies they have adopted, many of 
which are definitely anti-American in 
respect to their economic functions. 

I am not going to join with my admin- 
istration if it proposes any hush-hush 
program with respect to France, or any 
cover-up of France’s intentions. I say 
again, “De Gaulle, it is up to you. You 
have followed this course of action, and 
if you want to go down that road that 
is your privilege; but there is one vote 
in the Senate of the United States that 
is not going to help pay your transporta- 
tion costs down that road with any more 
American dollars.” 

Not 1 cent for France as long as she 
follows the course of action of violating 
her obligations under the U.N. charter, 
of violating her obligations under the 
NATO treaty, and, in my judgment, of 
violating what she ought to recognize to 
be her obligations of friendship to a 
great Nation that has come to her assist- 
ance and helped save her twice, for in 
half a century France has not been able 
to save herself. 

So if France wants to continue this 
kind of reference to the past, she must 
be responsible for the responses that are 
going to come from the United States. 

This anti-American French policy is 
pretty hard for most Americans to swal- 
low, because we put our present large 
forces into Europe at the behest of no 
one but France itself. 

AMERICANS WENT TO EUROPE AT BEHEST OF 

FRANCE 

As an interesting footnote to France’s 
present attitude toward American par- 
ticipation in the defense of Europe, I 
want to read a few paragraphs from a 
column by James Reston which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 2, 1952. 

It was a great column then; it is great 
in its application today. 

It paraphrases two memorandums sent 
to this country by the French Govern- 
ment, which Mr. Reston says “explain as 
well as anything else the basic decisions 
that have led to all the activity within 
the Atlantic Alliance in the last 18 
months.” 

To continue the quotation: 

The first of these arrived here August 5, 
1950, and the second August 17, 1950. In 
these the French, alarmed by the Communist 
use of force in Korea and fearful that the 
Russians might really be planning the armed 
conquest of Western Europe, asked the 
United States a number of fundamental 
questions. 

Did the United States think countries out- 
side of Europe should contribute men to 
the defense of Western Europe and if so 
would the United States contribute forces of 
its own? 

Did the United States think that such 
forces, if formed, should be integrated or 
merely operate as separate national units? 
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Did the United States believe such forces 
should be under a supreme commander? - 

And what did the United States think 
about the economics and financing of such 
an operation? 

In explaining these questions, the French 
made it clear to the United States that 
France was not interested in an allied strat- 
egy that depended primarily upon U.S. stra- 
tegic airpower. By this they meant that they 
did not want to be “liberated” but to be 
“defended.” In short, they wanted the 
United States to adopt a policy of defending 
Europe on the ground “as far east in Europe 
as possible.” 

Between August 17, 1950, and the middle 
of September, when the United States, Brit- 
ish, and French Ministers met prior to the 
North Atlantic Council meeting in New 
York, the U.S. Government grappled with 
these basic questions and came out with a 
radically altered policy, which may very well 
be the subject of debate for many years. 


This Reston writing in 1952. What 
insight and foresight about French policy 
he demonstrated in this remarkable col- 
umn. Reston went on: 

The United States told France that it would 
accept the principle of sending more troops 
to Europe and of helping defend Western 
Europe “as far east as possible.” It told 
France that it was for an integrated com- 
mand under a single commander, but before 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would approve these 
things, they insisted on one major condition: 
West Germany must be rearmed and brought 
into the defense of Western Europe. 


It is another of the great ironies of 
today that it is France who now refuses 
to put its forces “as far east as possible“ 
and who refuses to puts its assigned 
forces under the integrated NATO com- 
mand. 

UNITED STATES WILL ALSO HAVE TO LEAVE IF 
FRANCE WANTS US OUT 

But the background of our present 
immersion in the defenses of Europe does 
not change the reality of the situation. 
France is entirely right about how im- 
portant she is geographically to Western 
Europe, not to mention economically. 

We must face the hard fact of life that, 
although we went into Europe in the 
1950’s because France wanted us there, 
we will probably have to leave in the 
1960’s because she wants us out. 

This is true because, aside from the 
factors of geography which put the cen- 
ter of NATO command, NATO facilities, 
and NATO infrastructure in France, 
there is now the Common Market, of 
which she is also an integral part. As a 
result, France has it within her power to 
make it economically impossible for us 
to remain, as well as geographically. 
Judging from her statements and actions 
of recent months, it seems evident that 
she intends to use her economic power 
in just that way. 

It is for these reasons that I do not 
believe Congress should now enact a for- 
eign aid bill that continues all our past 
financial ties to the defenses of Europe. 
This is not a time for the Congress and 
the American people to continue a busi- 
ness-as-usual foreign aid program. 

We need to reduce our foreign obliga- 
tions, if, for no other reason, because of 
one paragraph in one story in the New 
York Times which reads: 

As of Wednesday night, the Treasury's gold 
stock stood at $15,733 million, its lowest level 
since April 1939. 
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I could not present to the Senate today 
a more vital statistic, concerning its im- 
plications on American policy, than that 
statistic—and I repeat it for emphasis: 

As of Wednesday night, the Treasury’s 
gold stock stood at $15,733 million, its lowest 
level since April 1939. 


It bears upon the point I have been 
making over and over again in this series 
of daily speeches, that our economy is 
our greatest security weapon; and it 
bears dramatically on the fact that a 
$434 billion foreign aid program cannot 
be justified in light of the fact that our 
gold stock has been reduced to $15,733 
million. 

Once the American taxpayer comes to 
understand the implication of this vital 
statistic in relation to the $432 billion 
proposal for a foreign aid bill, I say to 
the Kennedy administration: “Watch 
out, or a political bomb will explode in 
your face.” The American taxpayer has 
a right to expect better protection of 
his domestic security, through our econ- 
omy, than such a proposal for an ex- 
penditure of $414 billion, as long as the 
gold stock is in this plight. 

The story further indicates that on 
Tuesday the Treasury sold $65 million 
worth of gold. It continues to say that 
banking sources speculated that France 
was the likeliest buyer, with Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Britain also possibili- 
ties. 


Our alleged NATO allies, after we have 
poured largess into Europe since 1946 to 
the tune of more than $41 billion, now 
have so many American dollars that they 
are buying our gold with them and, in 
effect, putting a gold squeeze on the 
United States. 

I do not like it. That does not con- 
form to my definition of friendly, ally 
conduct. However, if our allies want to 
make a crisis over the gold controversy, 
and the American people come to under- 
stand the cause-and-effect relationships 
involved in that crisis, they will meet the 
crisis. I repeat, we can defend ourselves, 
to the extent that there is any defense, in 
a ghastly nuclear war. We will defend 
ourselves against former allies if they 
follow such a course of action. 

I do not know of any time when this 
country should be more cautious in lim- 
iting its foreign obligations, and I do not 
know of any more uncertain foreign obli- 
gation today than our projected strategic 
aid to NATO countries in the 1964 for- 
eign aid budget. 

I shall vote against the program unless 
it is modified. The Senate will have an 
opportunity to pass on a series of amend- 
ments which will be offered, not by the 
senior Senator from Oregon alone, but 
also by some of his associates in the Sen- 
ate who share his view that this proposal 
must be reduced by at least 25 percent, 
and must also be modified in a way that 
will make clear to our NATO allies that 
the time has come for them to assume a 
greater economic burden in this whole 
field of the NATO structure than they 
have assumed up to date. 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago in the capital city of Califor- 
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nia, the Sacramento State College held 
a forum on the John Birch Society. One 
of the participants in the forum was Mr. 
Leonard V. Finder, editor and publisher 
of the Sacramento Union, an excellent 
newspaper in my State. 

Mr. Finder is a member of the Repub- 
lican Party, and the Sacramento Union 
is an independent Republican newspaper. 
His comments on the John Birch Society 
were incisive and penetrating. I have 
read the text of his speech on that occa- 
sion with very real interest. In my judg- 
ment, it constitutes a thoughtful and 
powerful analysis of the program and 
tenets of this organization. I believe 
that my colleagues in the Senate on both 
sides of the aisle will be interested to 
have Mr. Finder’s address made avail- 
able to them, and I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire text be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE JOHN Ben SocteTy PHILOSOPHY AND 
PROGRAM 


(By Leonard V. Finder, editor and publisher, 
the Sacramento Union) 

Ladies and gentlemen, in making his in- 
troductions, the chairman presented the pre- 
ceding speaker as the representative of the 
John Birch Society but he did not say what 
I represent. Therefore, speaking for myself 
in completing my own introduction, let me 
say that, at least by implication, I represent 
the people here—in the cause of democracy. 

At the outset, the issues should be made 
clear. This discussion is devoted to the John 
Birch Society; namely, its justification or 
why and how it is a threat to our free, tra- 
ditional way of life and individual liberties. 
The fact that it is against communism is no 
exoneration of its own sins. 

Communism is, of course, an enemy of the 
United States, but so is the John Birch 
Society; and the latter cannot be permitted 
to hide its subversive activities by always 
holding up communism in front of it to re- 
flect critical disclosure—any more than it 
can pretend to be a decent, normal conserva- 
tive group. We no more want the ideals of 
this Nation to be destroyed by agents of a 
destructive right than we do by the agents 
of a destructive left. 

Birch propagandists invariably speak of 
their great concern about communism, as if 
they alone are concerned; or, in the alterna- 
tive, as if all persons excepting themselves 
are Communists. They refer, for example to 
a Moscow directive for liquidation of all 
anti-Communist groups in the United States, 
and from that springboard blithely jump to 
the conclusion that the Moscow order is 
aimed at them alone and, further, that who- 
ever criticizes their unfortunate shortcom- 
ings must be a Communist. This is neither 
logic nor fact, 

To summarize the issues: since we are in 
agreement that communism is a menace 
which would destroy the United States as a 
free nation if it could, this is not an issue. 

We disagree about the degree of Com- 
munist success and infiltration. For ex- 
ample, I cannot concur with the John Birch 
Society's writings and speeches slandering 
practically every notable American and orga- 
nization. I cannot have such little faith in 
our fellow-Americans as to believe that there 
is a Communist under every bed or a Com- 
munist skeleton in every closet—that, as the 
John Birch Society would have us believe, 
our most distinguished public officials, educa- 
tors and civic leaders are all Communists. 
However, even this is not an issue, because 
we must be on guard and alert against com- 
munism as an enemy, whether it be big or 
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Üttle—even as we must also be on guard 
against Birchism as an enemy. 

The basic issue, therefore, is whether the 
John Birch Society represents a reasonable 
or necessary cure for communism or whether 
it is a menace itself seeking to subvert 
Americanism. It proposes, in effect, that if 
our house is threatened by fire from the left, 
we should prevent that particular fire from 
consuming our home by building a fire from 
the right which will destroy it first. 

We do not have to choose between evils, 
and we can fight both fires. We have a faith 
and philosophy of our own which can pre- 
serve the freedom and dignity of men with- 
out having to call in one group of gangsters 
to assist us—and by taking us over in the 
process—from another set of gangsters. 

Although the Birchers claim they are 
against the Communists, because the Com- 
munists are murdering liberty, it seems pos- 
sible that they simply prefer their own 
method of assassination of our free American 
society. To decide, the facts should be ex- 
amined. Since a common Birch technique 
ts to challenge the veracity of points made 
against it, most quotations made herein will 
be from the society’s “Blue Book,” which is 
its “bible,” its entire charter, constitution, 
and foundation. 

To understand the John Birch Society, one 
must realize that it is the creation and the 
property of Robert Welch. He is its undis- 
puted head, its “founder,” its “messiah.” It 
was created at his instance, financed by him 
originally, and a series of speeches setting 
forth his philosophy and program make up 
the entirety of the “Blue Book.” 

Members remain members only as long as 
they accept unquestioningly Welch's views 
and leadership. As stated in the “Blue 
Book,” men join “Because they believe in 
me and what I am doing and are willing to 
accept my leadership anyway.” (What he 
means by “anyway” is never quite ex- 
plained.) The “Blue Book” warns further, 
“Those members who cease to feel the neces- 
sary degree of loyalty can either resign or 
will be put out." 

Another of Welch's writings is “The Poli- 
tician,” better known as the “Black Book,” 
which also will be quoted in part. Although 
this volume is denied by the society as hav- 
ing official status, presumably because the 
public is not yet ready to stomach this fan- 
tastically vicious attack upon Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and other great Americans, it 
is nonetheless still the thinking of Robert 
Welch, undisputed head of the Birchers. 

Since members must accept his thinking 
unquestioningly, it represents equally the 
beliefs of the leadership of the John Birch 
Society. Moreover, professional agitators 
for the society quote the “Black Book” ex- 
tensively and publicly as an authoritative 
source. Their use of it makes the question 
of “official” academic; the point is that it 
is an integral part of John Birch literature 
and source material. 

As Mr. Welch is the essence and spirit of 
the John Birth Society, to understand the 
latter, it is necessary to understand him. 
Because he is fantastic, nearly incredible, 
he should not be disregarded—like the Ger- 
mans who made the fatal mistake of dis- 
regarding Hitler because he appeared ludi- 
crous at the outset. 

When humorless, would-be dictators write 
out their programs, we should believe at long 
last that they mean what they say, whether 
it was Hitler with Mein Kampf, Lenin with 
his writings, or Robert Welch with his “Blue 
Book.” 

Mr. Welch’s own words suggest strongly 
that the man is either paranoiac or n- 
lac or a traitor, unwittingly, or deliberately 
playing the Communist game. Whatever he 
is, so is the John Birch Society, which is 
fashioned in Robert Welch's image. Glib 
explanations of Birch apologists vanish be- 
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fore the shocking details of Mr. Welch's 
words. 

This analysis is not an academic discussion 
but the exposure of an insidious conspiracy 
against our country. Mr. Welch’s beliefs will 
be set forth in his own language to bring out 
the truth, so that you, the people, can judge 
for yourselves. 

The Birch Society claims that people 
should not decide for themselves, that de- 
cisions should be made for them by an “au- 
thoritarlan” leader. I believe in the work- 
ings of our democracy, which places reliance 
on the intelligence of citizens, and so the 
decision must be yours. 

Any such deliberations as this have mean- 
ing only to the extent that people are stimu- 
lated to think—calmly and objectively—for 
themselves. You must decide individually 
whether the welfare of the United States 
can be better served by turning over our 
destiny to people like Welch and the Birch 
Society, preferring them over the power to 
select and elect your own government of- 
ficials, or whether you believe that the 
United States as a free nation should be 
protected from all of its enemies, Com- 
munists and Birchers alike. 

To facilitate your coming to independent 
and accurate judgment, each quotation used 
will be clearly identified. It should be added 
that some quotations might refer in the 
first instance to the makeup and philosophy 
of the John Birch Society itself, but we can- 
not expect that one philosophy will apply 
to the organization and another to govern- 
ment. Coming from the same people, the 
same principles must be assumed to apply 
equally to the society and to what they want 
to see in government. 

After all, the entire purpose of the Birch- 
ers is to influence and affect government 
consistent with their outlook. Also, if a 
technique is proven successful, it is not 
likely to be abandoned, There never was an 
instance yet of an embryonic tyrant who 
espoused authoritarian and monolithic pre- 
cepts for his own organization and then did 
not seek their application equally in govern- 
ment. Consequently, we must accept the 
expressions of Mr. Welch as representing his 
ultimate objectives, as applied to govern- 
ment, and not merely some halfway points. 

Since communism is the pretext by which 
the Birchers desire to seize power, let us de- 
cide what is our ultimate goal in fighting it. 
Something much more than merely seeking 
to triumph over an adversary is sought. 

Our objective is to preserve the United 
States as a free Nation, one which respects 
the integrity and dignity of the individual. 
We want survival, but not merely physical; 
we want it also of the spirit—with continu- 
ation of the ideals and the traditions of a 
free America. 

The cure against communism is not to 
establish a vigilante organization or a state 
which, like the Communists, is also mono- 
lithic and authoritarian, excepting that it is 
not under Russian control; and yet that is 
the program of the Birch Society. The best 
way to preserve our liberties is to preserve 
them: to make America more free, to main- 
tain our principles, to keep this as a func- 
tioning republic aspiring to give fulfillment 
to the equal rights of all citizens. Anything 
which would diminish or destroy our liber- 
ties and our democracy is the worst possible 
answer. 

Now, to consider details of the Welch-Birch 
program. To begin with, it is against democ- 
racy, and presently, at least, against the re- 
publican form of government. Welch states 
in the “Blue Book,” page 159, that the re- 
publican form of government has attractions 
under favorable conditions but that under 
“less happy circumstances, it lends itself too 
readily to infiltration, distortion and dis- 
ruption“— meaning that we can’t afford it as 
a luxury at this time. As for democracy, he 
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states “that it is merely a deceptive phrase, a 
weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial 
fraud.” 

Webster’s international dictionary’s defini- 
tion of democracy is pertinent: “Government 
by the people; a form of government in 
which the supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised either directly or in- 
directly (representative democracy) through 
a system of representation and delegated au- 
thority periodically renewed, as if in a con- 
stitutional representative government, or a 
republic.“ * A democracy is a representa- 
tive government where there is equality of 
rights * * * the principle of a system of gov- 
ernment by the people.” 

But this is what, by the very language of 
the “Blue Book” and Mr. Welch, the John 
Birch Society would have us dismiss merely 
as a matter of demagoguery or fraud and 
something of no importance. Perhaps Mr. 
Welch’s attack on our way of life can be ex- 
plained somewhat by his attitude toward 
Americanism. He states in the “Blue Book,” 
page 162: “The words americanism and 
americanist are simply semantic weapons and 
have no direct connection with the John 
Birch Society.” This is our great patriot. 

Consider his attitude toward government 
generally. He declares in the “Blue Book,” 
page 138: The greatest enemy of man is, and 
always has been government.” This makes 
him sound like an anarchist, one who doesn’t 
believe in any government. But actually, he 
likely does not mean to go that far. He 
merely wants a government of his own 
fashioning. 

What kind does he want? The “Blue 
Book” makes clear that he wants a mono- 
lithic, authoritarian control. In counterdis- 
tinction to a republican or democratic form 
of government, it advocates a single author- 
ity and a single viewpoint. It sounds very 
much like fascism—or like communism, 
which also admits to being monolithic. 
Quoting the “Blue Book“ again, page 158: 
“The John Birch Society will operate under 
completely authoritative control at all levels.” 

Mr. Welch acknowledges that “fear of 
tyrannical oppression” have been expressed 
regarding the society's completely authori- 
tarian control at all levels.” He dismisses 
such doubts as not applying to a voluntary 
organization and continuing (the “Blue 
Book,” p. 159): “What little validity they” 
(such fears) “do have is outweighed by the 
advantages of firm and positive direction in 
the society’s energies. It is imperative that 
all the strength we can muster be subject to 
smoothly functioning direction from the 
top.” 

In other words, the penalties of dictator- 
ship are outweighed by the gains. If this is 
not enough, then listen to what is proposed 
about parliamentary procedure, from the 
“Blue Book,” page 161: “We cannot stop for 
parliamentary procedure * * * we are going 
to cut through the redtape and parliamen- 
tary briar patches with direct authority at 
every turn.” 

In defending the “monolithic structure,” 
Welch declared in the “Blue Book” (p. xvi 
of the footnotes) that there is “one differ- 
ence between the Communists and our- 
selves —which he says is that when you join 
the Communist Party, you are stuck, whereas 
in the Birchers, you can refuse to obey and 
simply be given your membership money 
back. Apart from this minor differentiation, 
Welch makes no distinction between the or- 
ganizations—because each actually is au- 
thoritarian and monolithic. 

Finally on this score, let us refer to the 
dictionary to define authoritarian, a word 
used frequently by the Birchers: “Advocating 
the principle of obedience to authority as 
opposed to individual liberty.” And that is 
exactly what the John Birch Society stands 
for: opposition to individual liberty. 

As bad as all this is, the society has a fur- 
ther purpose in using communism as the 
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whipping boy. Mr. Welch admits that he 
wants more than merely defeat- 
ing communism; the “Blue Book,” page 169: 
“I have tried to establish fundamental and 
permanent objectives, much broader than 
the fight against the Communist conspiracy, 
because I am convinced that these ultimate 
long-range objectives are more important 
than the defeat of the Communist con- 
spiracy.” 

Whatever that broader action may be is 
rather conjectural since he uses the phrase 
in the context of objecting to normal polit- 
ical procedures. 

Next, the Birch techniques deserve con- 
sideration. The John Birch Society has de- 
veloped a series of techniques which seem 
closely modeled after those used by the Nazis 
in Germany and the Communists in various 
lands. 

The first technique is to destroy belief in 
government itself. We have already quoted 
how the Birch Society is against government 
and it derogates the ideals of republicanism 
and democracy, So, it starts out by indicat- 
ing that men should not place their confi- 
dence in a government, not even one of 
their own free choice. 

As the next step, the society tries to 
destroy confidence in our Government spe- 
cifically by specious statements which can 
be intended only to create a widespread 
atmosphere of fear. For example, the “Blue 
Book” states (p. 72) that the Communist 
conspiracy “is so large that its tentacles now 
reach into all of the legislative halls, all of 
the union labor meetings, a majority of the 
religious gatherings and most of the schools 
of the whole world.” It also charges (p. 24) 
that “Communist sympathies and even 
actual Communist subversion are daily made 
more respectable by the actions of our Gov- 
ernment, our great universities, much of our 
press.” 

To create panic, so that confused people 
will turn to him, Welch declares in the 
“Blue Book” (p. 168): “You have just two 
alternatives. Either you * * * come into 
the John Birch Society * * * or in a very 
few years you will, by force, be devoting all 
to the maintenance of a Communist slave 
state.” 

To facilitate the panic atmosphere, the 
Birchers indulge in character assassination 
of practically every national leader and all 
who oppose it. Personal attacks have been 
made on me since I began my criticisms of 
the John Birch Society, but I will not take 
the time now for personal comment. 

Everybody disagreeing with them is not 
merely wrong but is a Communist agent. 
They allege that the only reason for an “anti- 
anti-Communist” attitude in American is 
because of orders from Moscow. As if none 
of us could be doing it from conviction, be- 
cause we love America sufficiently to be 
against all of its enemies. 

The distinguished list of those who are 
so attacked include General Eisenhower, 
most particularly, Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man and Kennedy, Gen. George Marshall, 
Milton Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, Allen 
W. Dulles, Earl Warren, Justice William 
Brennan, former Secretary of Defense Neil 
McElroy, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Dag Hammarskjold who earned the hatred 
of the Communists for defying them in the 
United Nations—and all the others too nu- 
merous to memtion here. Mr. Welch makes 
you afraid, if you believe him, to trust any 
elected official. 

By now it should be clear what is Mr. 
Welch’s purpose: to substitute the John 
Birch Society for duly elected government, 
with Welch as the absolute authoritative 
head. And whether you call it vigilanteism, 
nazism, fascism, communisza or by any other 
name, it is the substitution of gang-con- 
trolled domination for the constitutional 
rights of individuals. We are not to trust 
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our Armed Forces to defend us from com- 
munism abroad; we are not to have confi- 
dence in people whose records were scruti- 
nized when they sought election; we are not 
to rely upon the FBI or Senate committees 
or the local police authorities or others to 
check the Communists domestically. We are 
to trust none of them—only the John Birch 
Society. 

The John Birch Society is different from 
other fanatical organizations, such as the 
White Councils down South and the Ameri- 
can Nazi Party, in that it has substantial 
money behind it. By its own admission, it 
has over 35 fully paid organizer-propa- 
gandists, perhaps more since this number was 
put in the book, and well over 100 persons 
on a part-time basis for the same kind of 
job. With so large a staff, so well organized, 
able to print any kind of subversive litera- 
ture, using the various techniques and lies 
and half-truths, such an organization can- 
not be disregarded. The only reason for my 
appearance here is not to publicize the John 
Birch Society, which I detest as subversive 
to America, but because for once the truth 
must be told. 

Too many honest well-meaning people 
have been deluded. Their genuine concern 
with communism has been exploited by the 
Birchers. Most of these people do not under- 
stand the implications of even the words 
like “monolithic, authoritarian” administra- 
tion. They have been led to believe that the 
society is an honest organization simply 
aimed at the Communist menace. Such de- 
ception of fellow-Americans is a horrible 
crime against liberty. 

Now, let’s deal with the specifics of Mr. 
Welch’s sickness. I have stated that he is 
either paranoic, egomaniac or a traitor—and 
will explain why as evidenced by his own 
language. No psychiatrist, let alone a lay- 
man, can make an absolute diagnosis with- 
out thorough personal examination but 

evidence is before us to support at 
least a very justifiable suspicion. 

Here is the definition of paranoia. “A 
chronic mental disorder characterized by 

delusions of persecution and of 
one’s own greatness, sometimes with halluci- 
nations.” When Robert Welch indicates that 
partically every high Government official, 
every President in recent years, the Attorney 
Generals, members of the Cabinet, members 
of the Supreme Court, Senators, and others 
who have long proven their devotion to the 
United States and their hostility to com- 
munism—that all these are part of a con- 
spiracy from which he alone can save us, 
he certainly has hallucinations. 

As for his delusions of greatness, after 
he wrote that no one else is available who 
can provide the kind of leadership required 
for the salvation of America, that not even 
any group of Senators can possibly save the 
country, and that he alone can be the savior, 
Welch concluded (“Blue Book,” p. 122): that 
“there wasn't anybody else on the horizon 
willing to give their whole lives to the job, 
with the determination and dedication I 
would put into it, if I didn’t.” 

Welch so very modestly concludes (p. 170): 
“It’s just that I don't know where you, or 
all of us, are going to find anybody else to 
undertake the job * * * It is simply that, 
under the pressure of time and the exigencies 
of our need, you have no other choice, and 
neither do I.” Only he from all the millions 
of Americans is the indispensable man. 

As for other hallucinations, all the things 
he has said about various leaders should 
suffice. Similarily, consider his assertions 
that all the trouble in the South comes not 
because Negroes seek their constitutional 
rights but because it is the result of Com- 
munist agitation. (‘Blue Book,” pp. 28-29, 
footnotes p. xvi.) 

When he states that World War II was 
started not by Hitler but by Stalin’s agents 
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(“Blue Book,” p. 12), these are halucina- 
tions. 

As for his being at least a supreme egotist, 
he has already been quoted how there is no 
choice excepting him to give effective leader- 
ship to America. In the “Blue Book,” with- 
out anybody else ever having proposed him 
as a world savior, or having said they wanted 
him for any office, he suddenly came out 
(p. 122), “There wasn’t anybody else on the 
horizon willing to give their whole lives to 
the job, with the determination and dedica- 
tion I would put into it, if I didn't.“ 

Regarding the signs pointing to his treach- 
ery to American ideals, note the extraordinary 
parallel between Welch and the Birch Society 
with that of Hitler and the Nazis. Both or- 
ganizations were named after dead martyrs, 
Horst Wessel and John Birch; Hitler wanted 
to be called “Der Fuehrer,’’ Welch, the 
Founder“; Hitler set forth his philosophy 
and plans in “Mein Kampf,” Welch in his 
“Blue Book.” Each set up comparable plans 
for a monolithic organization where the local 
members have no authority, not even to elect 
their own officers, and each used similar lan- 
guage in describing democracy as decadent. 

This parallel is especially interesting in 
light of Welch as an apologist for Hitler and 
the Nazis. He gave Hitler and Hitleriam only 
a mild slap on the wrist as if to indicate that 
generally they were not too bad. World 
War II for example is charged with being 
the result of Stalin’s conniving—Hitler had 
nothing to do with it. He declared that an 
immoral man like Hitler is not as bad as 
an amoral one because “An immoral man 
may lie, steal, and murder; the worst of them 
even without any seeming limit or hesitation. 
But it hurts his conscience. He is, at least 
potentially, susceptible to humanitarian or 
moral considerations,” (“Blue Book,” pp. 
64-65). 

So Hitler who murdered more than mil- 
lions of human beings in gas chambers, who 
inspired the most fiendish tortures, who 
helped to rape Europe, who brought about 
the chaos which paved the way for the influx 
of communism, who did all this and more— 
did it even though it “hurt his conscience,” 
according to Mr. Welch’s viewpoint. 

Finally, Robert Welch and the John Birch 
Society are traitors to America’s best inter- 
ests, because they are either deliberately or 
unwittingly playing the Communist game. 
Note the similarity of approach. Commu- 
nists would have us lose our faith in our 
Government, and no one has worked harder 
toward that end than the Birchers. 

They have outdone the Communists in 
their attacks upon all of our recent Presi- 
dents, the Supreme Court, and our national 
leaders. Each has attempted to sabotage 
the validity of the Constitution as a whole. 
The Communists have been put in the shade 
by the Birchers’ attacks upon our free press, 
and I am pleased that the Sacramento Union 
is included within that attack which includes 
so many of the Nation’s most respected 
papers. 

Even so conservative an organization as 
the American Medical Association has been 
charged with having been took. An orga- 
nization known as the Republican Advance 
started in 1950 is described by Welch (in 
“The Politician”) as an attempt of Eisen- 
hower and other pro-Communists to rebuild 
the Republican Party “in the image of the 
Democratic Party.“ Yet. this organization's 
founders included such terrible people as 
John Davis Lodge, who only a week ago de- 
livered a vitriolic denunciation of Com- 
munists in Sacramento before the Am- 
bassadors’ Club; Walter Judd, of Minnesota, 
one of the most ardent anti-Communists in 
the land, Richard Nixon, John Foster Dulles, 
Christian Herter, and other great Americans. 
There is no limit to the fantasies. 

We are confronted with an organization 
tainted with sickness, not believing in Amer- 
icanism, hostile to our free institutions, try- 
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ing to spread panic, imitating the Nazis for 
whom they are semiapologists, and playing 
the Communist game of causing divisiveness 
among Americans who should be united. 

I pray to God that this sickness shall not 
be contagious and that we shall be enabled, 
free of its insidious and pervading influence. 
to concentrate in making America a greater 
and freer Nation where all citizens can join 
together, without distrust of each other, in 
a united front against the Communists and 
any other enemies who threaten us from 
without or from within. Let us, despite all 
of the beguilements of lying propaganda pre- 
serve the United States as a spiritua! Nation 
in the pattern of Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Eisenhower and not in that of 
Hitler, Lenin, Khrushchey, and Welch. 


POPE PAUL VI TO RECONVENE 
VATICAN It ON SEPTEMBER 29 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe that men of all religious faiths 
have been heartened to learn that Pope 
Paul VI will reconvene the Second Vati- 
can Council on September 29, 1963. This 
determination to continue the work of 
Vatican II initiated by the late Pope John 
XXIII is an unmistakable indication that 
the Roman Catholic Church's revitalized 
concern for Christian unity, social, and 
international problems will not slacken. 

More than any other member of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, Giovanni 
Battista Cardinal Montini, archbishop 
of Milan, exhibited the spirit of universal 
brotherhood and social consciousness 
that so distinguished the pontificate of 
the great Pope John. Due to Pope John, 
millions of non-Catholics found them- 
selves more concerned than ever before 
with the decision of the Sacred College. 
The universal rejoicing generated by the 
election of Cardinal Montini to the 
throne of St. Peter demonstrated the de- 
sire and the belief that Pope John’s 
policies will be perpetuated. 

We must also look for the personality 
of Pope Paul to make a unique impact 
upon the Catholic Church and the world. 
His intellect, experience, reputation, and 
ability guarantee that his pontificate 
will be enlightened, vigorous, and pro- 
ductive. 

As we acclaim the election of Pope 
Paul VI, we cannot cease wondering over 
the amazing accomplishments of his 
predecessor. Several times in the past 
2 years it has been my privilege to speak 
in the Senate on the work of the great 
Pope John, who through his service has 
given so much to humanity. The his- 
toric impact achieved by Pope John in 
5 short years can never be forgotten by 
those persons who yearn for peace, social 
justice, prosperity, and true brotherhood. 

I have recently read two remarkable 
studies relating to Pope John XXIII. 
One is entitled “Pope John: The Aston- 
ishing Catholic Pontiff,” written by 
Joseph Roddy and published in the 
July 2, 1963, issue of Look magazine. 

The other is entitled “Pope John: an 
Impact on Our Time,” written by Eugene 
A. O'Brien and published in the Minne- 
sota Sunday Suburban Life for June 9, 
1963. Mr. O’Brien is a scholarly Cath- 
olic churchman and an accomplished 
journalist, having a broad background 
in the lay affairs of his church. I am 
privileged to know him as a friend and to 
admire him as an outstanding citizen. 
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His comments on the passing of Pope 
John are worthy of very careful reading. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Look magazine, July 2, 1963] 
Pope JOHN: THE ASTONISHING CATHOLIC 
PONTIFF—AND WAY HE STIRRED THE WORLD 
(By Joseph Roddy) 

“This is the right moment to enliven our 
courage.” 

On October 28, 1958, Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, an aged Italian of peasant birth and 
easy manner, was elected Supreme Pontiff 
of the Roman Catholic Church by a conclave 
of cardinals who expected very little of him. 
His predecessor, the ascetic Pius the 12th, 
had governed as a strong monarch and indi- 
cated no successor to the throne before he 
died. John the 23d was a stopgap Pope the 
cardinals could settle for until they could 
agree later on a Pope they wanted. The man 
they chose was then 76, dedicated to the 
simple care of souls, not interested in the 
power politics of the Vatican. 

To the amazement of most Catholics, and 
especially the cardinals who elected him, 
Pope John became the most active and con- 
troversial pontiff in centuries. All over the 
world, he had admirers of all faiths, and all 
through his own church, he had detractors. 
Last month, with much of his work unfin- 
ished, but all of his strength spent, Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli died as gently as he lived. 
It was a life that had moved at a casual pace 
and quickened in its last and best years. 
Then there was much to notice. The little 
priest who always liked visiting the sick had 
almost single-handedly transformed the rep- 
utation of world catholicism in a way that 
alarmed conservatives of every cult and left 
some Catholic prelates in the United States 
very perplexed. ‘There were Popes before 
him who were proud to be prisoners of the 
Vatican, walled off from the reality of Rome. 
Some popes have been all piety, and a few 
have been unapproachable, but John the 
23d was an altogether different Pope, a man 
of vast bonhomie. 

There are students of the papacy who are 
sure that it was his manner that made his 
pontificate seem so astonishing—perhaps 
more astonishing than it really was. When 
Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli said his Accepto“ 
to become the 262d head of his church, he 
took all Christendom as his spiritual domain, 
and all mankind as his flock, but claimed 
that he would savor most the right to be 
Bishop of Rome. He later seemed more like 
Rome's gadabout parish pastor. 

A fair share of the traffic jams in the city 
were charged to him as his black Mercedes 
made its way to poor areas in the outskirts 
that Popes before him often spoke of, but 
seldom from experience. Bright blankets 
always flapped from tenement windows to 
welcome him on his route, but some weeks 
ago, he noticed them being hastily draped 
over billboards, too. What they covered 
were movie advertisements of a famous 
French actress dressed for widest possible 
appeal, and when he learned that, the Pope 
was taken with a kind of holy delight to 
think that the flock had such pastoral con- 
cern for its shepherd. “If a man of my age,” 
he said, “and of my position, is to be scandal- 
ized by this, then what of the rest of you?” 

Another Sunday, on his way back from a 
small church, the wanderlust seized him, and 
he decided he would have a look at Rome 
Airport before returning to his Vatican 
apartment, As his car pulled up to the field, 
a plane landed with a load of Filipino tour- 
ists headed for the Vatican on their pilgrim- 
age. With due reverence, they 
themselves around the open-top car while 
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the Pope stood and spoke to them in Italian. 
Among his listeners, comprehension was 
slight, but the principal uncertainty created 
that afternoon was whether this Pope was so 
pastoral that he went to the airport to meet 
all incoming tourists or only those from de- 
vout Catholic countries like theirs. But 
those who had never seen him were no less 
won over by his ways. Everywhere around 
Rome the walls were chalked with “Viva U 
Papa, Viva La Pace”; and hardly a man in 
town was without his own favorite Pope 
story—the apocryphal ones just as reverent 
as the authentics. 

Clearly, this Pope was a figure of excep- 
tional appeal, and he knew it. In the sim- 
plest sense, he sought to make the best of 
it. “We must not boast before God,” he said 
a while back, “but if all these manifesta- 
tions are not an illusion of self-esteem, but 
rather something really corresponding to 
reality, then this is the right moment to 
enliven our courage and our religious zeal 
and to do our best to apply God's precepts 
on earth.” The courage and zeal were so 
enlivened that some Catholics wonder 
whether all those who believe in the divine 
guidance of their church are set to face the 
consequences of what Roncalli wrought. 

He had, in his recent encyclical “Pacem in 
Terris,” taken the position that there can 
be no justification for a nuclear war. Odd 
shades of difference turned up in the Pope’s 
statement as it emerged from the Vatican 
Polyglot Press in nine languages, including 
Russian. In the original Latin, the single 
official text, nuclear war is literally “alien to 
reason.” In Italian, it became “almost im- 
possible.” By the time it got to English, it 
was “hardly possible,” which is essentially 
the way it was passed to the Soviet Union. 
The difference between the author’s unequiv- 
ocal stand and the translators’ muted ver- 
sions may be trivial in the general semantics 
of catasthrophe, but it does show a knack 
for using modifiers down in the ranks when 
the speech is too clear from the top. 

Along with its plea to the United Nations 
to become more equal to the magnitude and 
nobility of its tasks,” the Pope's encyclical 
made a case for the establishment of world 
government with all the cogency of his theo- 
logians’ best proofs that God exists. In 
Vatican language, “Pacem in Terris” calls 
world government a “public authority,” but 
defines it as “having worldwide power and 
endowed with the proper means for the efi- 
cacious pursuit of * * the universal com- 
mon good.” The Pope held that such a 
government must be founded because all na- 
tions are now interdependent, and none can 
develop in isolation. A following disclaimer 
that this requires all member nations to for- 
feit sovereignty reads more like a conciliatory 
amendment to the argument than a part of 
it. But as the encyclical stands—less than 
World Federalists want to hear, more than 
right wingers ever feared—it puts an abun- 
dant papal benediction on a program for 
world order that up to now has had little 
support from parish priests. 

Like most encyclicals before it, “Pacem in 
Terris” made its points in generalities and 
started a guessing game in all the parish 
rectories on the specifics the Pope had in 
mind. “Traditionally Christian nations * * * 
not infrequently are but slightly affected 
by Christian motivation or inspiration,” he 
wrote, and that took care of the devotees of 
church-on-Sunday and business-is-business 
the rest of the week, “It is impossible to 
determine once and for all, what is the most 
suitable form of government,” he said at an- 
other point, and the Russians who killed 
Hungarians in 1956, or the crusaders who 
want to restore some old order in Cuba, were 
to listen. In a passage the business commu- 
nity would like, this never quite predictable 
Pope wrote, “State activity in the economic 
field, no matter what its breadth or depth 
may be, ought not to be exercised in such a 
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way as to curtail an individual’s freedom of 
personal initiative.” In another passage, the 
American Medical Association would not like, 
he wrote, “It is necessary also that govern- 
ments make efforts to see that insurance 
systems are made available to the citizens, 
so that, in case of misfortune or increased 
family responsibilities, no person will be 
without the necessary means to maintain a 
decent standard of living.” There was a sec- 
tion the Congress of Racial Equality would 
not care for, in which the Pope held that 
the problem of bringing social reality into 
line with the objective requirements of jus- 
tice will never be definitively solved. And 
there were paragraphs that would appall 
both advocates of massive armaments and 
opponents of nuclear-test bans. 

As it rambled from subject to subject, the 
encyclical struck experienced critics of papal 
prose as contrasting sharply with the style 
of the late pontiff’s predecessor. Pius the 
12th’s writing showed tighter reasoning in 
places, but John the 23d’s seemed more rele- 
vant throughout, and because of this, some 
theologians in Rome called Roncalli the lay- 
man’s Pacelli. No other encyclical has been 
as widely discussed as “Pacem in Terris.” 
It has been hailed by the Protestant National 
Council of Churches, the secretary-general 
of the U.N., the Kremlin’s house Iz- 
vestia and the U.S. State Department. “As 
a Catholic, I am proud of it,” John F. Ken- 
nedy recently said, “and as an American I 
have learned from it.” It is unlikely that 
any public figure who begins reading it can 
put it down unimpressed—or uninstructed. 

Though more breached than observed, 
there is still an antic rule of papal succes- 
sion requiring that a thin pope be followed 
by a fat one, a scholar by a pope who is a 
pastor. The change from Pius to Jobn ran 
according to that form, but it was also a 
case of a withdrawn aristocrat being followed 
by a simpler man who was of this world. 
“We have to be careful about how we say 
it,” one Jesuit in Rome said, “but in a sense 
the Holy Father was something of a socialist.” 
Remarks of this kind may stem from John 
the 23d’s earlier encyclical “Mater et Magis- 
tra.” Writing of social welfare, and of the 
just right of collectives to command bene- 
fits individuals cannot get, he asked, “Ought 
it to be concluded, then, that socialization 
necessarily reduces men to automatons?” 
His reply had no equivocation: “This is a 
question which must be answered in the 
negative.” 

That stand was not as sharp a turn to 
the left as it might seem, because ever since 
the pontificate of Leo the 13th in the late 
19th century, papal encyclicals have been far 
more progressive than Catholic politics.” 
“Pacem in Terris” was generous with its 
reminders of the social teachings of earlier 
pontiffs. The reminders, however, were not 
a courtesy, but part of a Vatican strategy 
to make the concluding section of the en- 
cyclical seem less like a change of face than 
it was. After carefully cautioning his read- 
ers to distinguish between error and the 
person who errs, John the 23d made what 
amounted to a faith-shaking distinction of 
his own. “It must be borne in mind, fur- 
thermore, that neither can false philosophi- 
cal teachings regarding the nature, origin 
and destiny of the universe and of man, be 
identified with historical movements that 
have economic, social, cultural or political 
ends, not even when these movements have 
originated from those teachings and have 
drawn and still draw inspiration therefrom. 
Because the teachings, once they are drawn 
up and defined, remain always the same, 
while the movements, working on historical 
situations in constant evolution, cannot but 
be influenced by these latter and cannot 
avoid, therefore, being subject to changes, 
even of a profound nature. Besides, who 
can deny that these movements, insofar as 
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they conform to the dictates of right reason 
and are interpreters of the lawful aspirations 
of the human person, contain elements that 
are positive and deserving of approval?” 

Who can deny this? The long list might 
well begin with quite a few cardinals in the 
Vatican and be lengthened to include all 
those convinced that there is basically noth- 
ing for John Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev 
to negotiate because of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Communist manifesto. The religion 
promising life after death and the religion 
promising heaven on earth are not to be 
reconciled easily. What each seems to need 
most is the disappearance of the other. But 
it was the conviction of John the 23d that 
in preserving world peace, Christianity and 
communism have one common interest 
larger than all their crossed purposes. Be- 
cause the faithful of both creeds are “en- 
dowed with the light of reason and with a 
natural and operative honesty,” he thought 
the time had come when negotiations must 
begin. Sic transit the rigidity of Roman 
Catholicism. 

John the 23d was sure of the rightness of 
what he was doing. When he was made the 
Papal Nuncio at Paris near the end of World 
War II, Roncalli replaced Valerio Valeri, 
whom General de Gaulle found unaccept- 
able because he had gone south as the Vati- 
can’s emissary to the Vichy government of 
Marshal Pétain. The ethics, even the diplo- 
matic correctness, of Valeri’s act of repre- 
senting his church in that unsavory setting 
are clouded beyond easy analysis because 
Valeri probably did not find Vichy very un- 
savory. In any event, as Valeri’s successor, 
Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli had a close look at 
the kind of problem his church faces when 
the winds shift around it. Presumably, he 
thought Valeri had acted correctly, even if 
only obediently, in doing what he did. Now 
a cardinal, Valeri served the Pope as Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Religious 
and a member of the Vatican Curia, the 
Church’s executive arm. 

But there was more to be learned in Paris. 
A combination of factors, ranging from un- 
employment to renewed anticlericalism, had 
made the Communist Party the strongest in 
France. To get Catholics to more masses 
than party meetings, dozens of young parish 
curates became worker-priests in factories, 
where they could claim that the Catholic 
church was at least as socially progressive 
as any Communist state. The program had 
such a thorough give-and-take spirit, how- 
ever, that some of the worker-priests sup- 
ported Communists causes, and two of them 
were among the rioters arrested in anti- 
NATO demonstrations in Paris. 

Soon after Roncalli became Pope, the 
Vatican decreed that the French bishops end 
the worker-priest program. One explanation 
of the decree was that the conservatives in 
the Curia had slipped it past the new Pope 
before he knew how to refuse them, another 
was that popes are no more consistent than 
priests. In principle, the worker-priest plan 
seemed to be what the Pope believed in at 
the time. Certainly, he believed in the 
principle of it later: “Meetings and agree- 
ments, in the various sectors of daily life, be- 
tween believers and those who do not be- 
lieve, or believe insufficlently because they 
adhere to error, can be occasions for dis- 
covering truth and paying homage to it,” 
he wrote in “Pacem in Terris.” Later in his 
text, he cleared the way for the diplomatic 
traffic now moving between the Vatican and 
the Kremlin: “A drawing nearer together or 
a meeting for the attainment of some prac- 
tical end, which was formerly deemed inop- 
portune or unproductive, might now or in 
kor future be considered opportune and use- 
ul.” 

Even before these words were published, 
the time was opportune. That was last 
October, when it seemed everything might 
end in a war over Russian rockets in Cuba. 
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“Where are we going?” the Pope was heard 
to ask. “I am the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
and I have a duty to the human family to 
speak out now.” He appealed to Kennedy 
and Khrushchey for restraint, and began 
thinking about an encyclical on war and 
peace to “all men of good will,” not just to 
the Catholics, whose holy father he was. 

In preparing the encyclical he had every 
coloration of advice, though little of it was 
from the cardinals of the Curia, who were 
there to be his advisers. Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski of Poland seems to have prevailed. 
The 61-year-old prelate heads a church that 
is enduring fairly well behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Attendance at Sunday mass is far bet- 
ter now than before the country became 
Communist and the Gomulka regime re- 
served the right to approve the appointment 
of bishops. Having forfeited this right, the 
Vatican has gained a freedom of worship it 
values more. Cardinal Wyszynski, one of the 
loudest voices out of the church of silence,” 
told the Pope that for the Vatican to fight 
Marxist economics was to joust with a fan- 
tasy. The Poles did not believe a bit of it, 
he said, even while they marched lockstep 
through the formalities. He was sure thata 
far greater danger to Catholicism was the 
mounting materialistic spirit of many young 
Poles, who saw living as the highest 
good. That is the spiritual battle he thinks 
the church is losing right now. In setting 
out to win it, the Cardinal has lately become 
more troublesome to the Warsaw govern- 
ment than the sudden rise of a Stalinist cult 
could be. The recent visit to Poland of 
Franziskus Cardinal König of Austria, the 
Pope’s chief mediator for Iron Curtain af- 
N was to urge prudent restraint on his 


For John 23d, a church existing openly 
under state supervision seemed preferable 
— — tree church back in the catacombs, 
where its communicants might get martyred. 
To negotiate a Hungarian equivalent of the 
church’s working arrangement in Poland 
will take a resolving of the very mixed-up 
Mindszenty case. Since the uprising of 
1956, Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of 
Hungary, has chosen political asylum in the 
U.S. legation in Budapest to jail as an enemy 
of the government—which he most certainly 
is. The Vatican would like to lift the cardi- 
nal out of Budapest and install him in 
Rome, in exchange for its right to install 
bishops in Hungary. This time, what the 
Vatican wants is what the Communists want 
even more, because the man hiding in public 
is a reminder of what the government would 
like the citizenry to forget. But the proud 
cardinal is not to be moved easily from his 
spot in the martyr’s dock. Until he is, as 
some Hungarians point out, the Catholics in 
erage will do much of his suffering for 

In Hungary, as in Poland, while Catholics 
lose battles of principle, some Communist 
theory collapses completely, for it becomes 
plain to the party-est hack that atheism is 
not catching on as Marx promised. But 
neither is it agreed that this proves the 
soundness of Pope John’s approach. The 
natural and operative honesty he attrib- 
uted to men on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, he also attributed to his critics inside 
the church, who thought his tactics and 
timing were both wrong. In their hard-line 
view, when the Communists grant the 
church anything at all, it is because religious 
unrest is rising. In the view of such Cath- 
olics, this is not the time for the church 
to concede anything. It is the time instead 
to make demands—and stand a fair chance 
of getting some of them. 

On the rightness of the Pope’s quid pro 
quo program for the church behind the Iron 
Curtain, ordained and lay critics were will- 
ing to wait and see. On his handling of 
church affairs before the recent elections in 
Italy, only the long-term view allowed them 
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much reverence. Close up, it looked calami- 
tous to Italians more conservative than Pal- 
miro Togliatti, the country’s top Communist 
boss, When the Pope received Khrushchey's 
daughter and son-in-law Alexei Adzhubei 
in the Vatican, the Communists picked up 
500,000 new votes, they thought, because 
the daughter told the press that John the 
23d had workingman’s hands like her fa- 
ther’s. The soft tone of “Pacem in Terris,” 
as they read it, probably helped the Com- 
munists even more. And that’s why many 
Italian Catholics were confounded by their 
Pope. 

Infallibility in matters of faith and morals 
was not involved here, of course—only, the 
cynics add, matters of life and death. Speak- 
ing not from the chair of Peter, but from 
his own heart, Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli had 
tried to make clear the position he held in 
the light of Catholic dogma. “I am Pope 
John not because of my merit as a man, but 
because of the grace of God within me,” he 
said, “and God is in us all, Iam Pope John 
and he is Nikita Khrushchey, but I do not 
know why I should think God is showing 
the truth only through me.” 

This conception of the infinite sources of 
divine wisdom made the extremely conserv- 
ative Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, a member 
of the Vatican curia and secretary of the 
holy office, as likely a spokesman for the 
truth too. When he was asked about Ad- 
zhubei’s visit, he said the Communists mis- 
represented its meaning. “They succeeded 
in confusing this act of paternal charity with 
the peaceful coexistence of two ideologies in 
the field of action.” The cardinal is not for 
coexistence. Facing an audience of military 
men a few weeks before “Pacem in Terris” 
was published, he said, “As for those who 
believe during their march toward the com- 
mon good that they can reconcile methods 
and ideologies which are Marxist, materialis- 
tic and atheistic * * * the Italian people 
with their sound commonsense will condemn 
these men, and this condemnation will be 
valid both from an ethical and a historical 
point of view.” On learning of that, John 
the 23d had no complaint to make. “If he 
is saying excellent things, maybe I can learn 
some of them from him,” the Pope said, 
though it is just possible to detect some 
irony there. 

If very right-handed conservatism is still 
holding on to high places around the Vati- 
can, liberal reinterpretations of Catholic 
dogma are easier than ever to find in the 
pontificial universities throughout Rome. 
Not too many years ago, the talk heard there 
now might haye been enough to reconstitute 
the Inquisition. A crosscut view of this new 
theology would show that: 

1. The Catholic church is moving away 
rapidly from subtle dogmatic concerns toward 
substantial ethical ones. 

2. By concentrating more on its simple 
Christian origins, the church will soon be 
free of its Latin and medieval orientations. 

3. The doctrine of papal infallibility needs 
much sharper defining, as does its relation to 
the collective authority of the bishops. 

4, Once the church is decentralized and its 
bishops become more autonomous, its codes 
of canon law will be different all over the 
world. 

“There is a danger of centrifugal effects 
here splitting off bands of Catholics from the 
main body of the church,” one priest admits. 
“But then there is the opposite centripetal 
effect by which a good many separated sects 
may be swept in.” Other complete breaks 
with tradition are presumed, and that a suc- 
cession of non-Italian Popes is forthcoming 
is not even disputed anymore. “What mat- 
ters,” another priest says, “is succession to 
Peter, not to Rome.” 

No one of these positions was attributed to 
John the 23d, but few of them would have 
risen from the level of private speculation to 
serious scholarly discussion if he had not 
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been the kind of Pope he was. Because the 
discussions do go on without any suspicion 
of heresy on the part of some devout men, 
other devout men are worried that heresy is 
very close by. “In the Catholic Church now,” 
one says, “there are Protestants who don’t 
know it yet.” 

Considered in lowercase, protestantism is 
what some young priests from Germany and 
France think the church lacks most. The 
first-century Christian missionaries were not 
welcomed, they were stoned. Some mission- 
aries of the new theology think the protest- 
ing that leads to stoning is what catholicism 
needs now to be more Christlike. What it 
needs less of is worldly property, they feel, 
and as they gaze about at the vast holdings 
of their church, they see the very worldly 
reasons it cannot fight the good fight against 
materialism. The new theology would not 
make life any easier for Catholics or for their 
church, but often harder. It seems closer in 
places to some views of Alfredo Ottaviani 
than the severe old Cardinal of the Holy 
Office or the young rebels of the new theology 
realize, for both agree that under oppression 
from the state, catholicism gets resolute, and 
without opposition, it goes slack. 

In negotiations with states that are con- 
stitutionally antireligious, apologists hold 
that church policy has not changed, only 
“developed.” The world Eugenio Pacelli 
looked upon, they point out, was not at all 
the world Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli faced. 
Moralists of every creed admit that. They 
also admit that the multiplication of nuclear 
arms has shaken the base under Christian 
ethics as surely as the splitting of the atom 
made mythology out of whole systems of 
physics. To cope with such change, Chris- 
tian teaching may not have changed. It has 
at least opened up discussion so wide that 
black can come close to looking white. Com- 
munism, in the astonishing view of one 
Roman theologian with the best of 
credentials, has itself filled a religious role in 
this century because it is driving the “alien- 
ness” out of Christianity. Presumably when 
all of it has been driven out, the Church 
and the State will have the same aims, and 
dying for the faith will be difficult. One 
wise Jesuit in the United States has re- 
minded readers that the Church has not lost 
any esteem for martyrdom, but does not im- 
pose it on everyone as a vocation. 

Certainly, Pope John did not. Summon- 
ing the Ecumenical Council was a way of 
getting his liberal views before the bishops, 
who, he hoped, would seize on them. Pub- 
lication of “Pacem in Terris” a few months 
before the council was to reassemble in 
September may have been his way to soften 
or dissolve opposition to the ideas in it. A 
risk, of course, was that close study of the 
encyclical might harden the belief that the 
Pope was going too far toward conciliation 
with both the separated Protestant sects 
and the materialists of the left. 

For all their divisions on policy, the bishops 
agree in their bafflement over Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli. How did he get to be 
Pope, if he was not to be the kind of Pope 
the cardinals expected? Roncalli had been 
more consistent than they think. He had 
shown long ago that he believed compromise 
was often preferable to conflict. Early in 
the 1920's he wrote, “Our elders used the 
motto, ‘I will break but not bend.’ I, on the 
contrary, prefer this motto in reverse, ‘I 
will bend but not break,’ especially when 
questions of a practical character are con- 
cerned: and I think that the whole tradition 
of the Church is with me.” Forty years later, 
no less guided by that view, he was an old 
man whose wisdom included the simple 
knowledge that his health was failing, and 
that he did not have long to live. There 
seemed to be a rush to lionize him before 
it was too late. Some weeks ago, he was 
given a $161,000 Balzan Peace Prize one day, 
and on the next was received in a state visit 
by the President of Italy. 
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Ceremonies of this sort plainly tired him, 
yet on Wednesday noons, when 12 sturdy 
papal throne bearers carried him on his 
sedia into the weekly general audiences in 
St. Peter's, he still looked like the robust 
peasant from Sotte il Monte, where he 
was born. By the time the ceremony was 
over, however, he looked worn beyond his 
81 years. The presence of a religious 
monarch, even on a simple throne beside 
the bronze columns Bernini fashioned under 
the great dome Michelangelo conceived, 
could not help but convey majesty. Still, 
functional touches made the event seem 
drawn out, like debate in the UN. The 

of all the delegations on hand took 
a lot of time, and each let out an identifying 
whoop when it got mentioned. Through all 
this list reading, John the 23d glanced 
around from one side to the other to get a 
look at some of the nolsemakers. As he 
did, he would clap his hand to his head to 
keep the loose-fitting papal zucchetto from 
slipping off. When the credits ended, he 
gave a short address in Italian and French, 
and listened to Spanish, German, and English 
translations of what he had said. The Pope 
was learning English from an Irish monsi- 
gnor who did not, strictly speaking, speak 
it, but whose brogue could be cracked with 
concentration. When the monsignor took 
over the English translating, the Pope at 
times seemed to recognize a passage, and by 
a little gesture or change of expression added 
an emphasis he felt. 

This was the surface of John the 23d. 
Under it, he seemed full of deep love for all 
men and one God. A few months ago, he 
was close to tears the day he welcomed Arch- 
bishop Josyf Slipyi, just released from an 
18-year stay in a Siberian jail. Hardly a 
word passed between them before the Pope 
took his wasted caller by the arm and led 
him to his private chapel where, side by side, 
the two old men prayed their thanksgivings. 
Then, there was time for talk about still 
being alive. 

John the XXIII was so casual on the sub- 
ject that he kept others concerned. The few 
Roman cardinals fearful that his next move 
might be to the edge of heresy could not 
forget he once said that the Roncallis who 
make it past 80 sail on into their nine- 
ties without flagging. But those close to 
him heard his remarks that he might not be 
with them for long. “When the body gets 
worn out,” he remarked a few weeks back, 
“the soul gets in shape.” As a young man 
with a robust appetite, he was earnest about 
eating well, but near the end his interest in 
food was so slight that he sometimes dozed 
off in the middle of a simple meal. “I don’t 
know how long God will let me live, and 
while I do live He may let me do very little,” 
he told one old monsignor. “But the little 
He will let me do, I intend to do it all.” 

What he managed to do, by his own or 
divine plan, made him seem the most fatherly 
of Holy Fathers, and accordingly the one 
who knew best how to talk to a child. Re- 
cently, he was peering at a very small one 
in a hospital bed. He asked the boy his 
name. The child gave it, a long, saintly one, 
then added that everybody now called him 
Giuseppe. 

“And you?” the boy asked. What's your 
name?“ 

“My name is Giuseppe, too,” the Pope an- 
swered, “but everybody now calls me John.” 
[From Suburban Life, June 9, 1963] 
Pore JOHN: AN IMPACT ON OUR Tln — Horn 
FOR PEACE IN WORLD 


“The war is an enormous danger. For a 
Christian who believes in Jesus and His 
gospel, an iniquity and a contradiction. I 
think that from today my responsibility 
and my obligations of wisdom and of mod- 
eration and charity become even more se- 
rious. I must be the bishop of all, that is: 
consul of God, father, light, encouragement 
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for all, nature makes me desire the success 
for my dear country; grace inspires me 
from today more than ever to proposals 
and efforts for peace.” 

Angelo Roncalli, later to become Pope 
John XXII, wrote this in his diary June 
10, 1940. The passage above and other 
excerpts from his day-to-day writings 
were published this week following his 
death in the Vatican City newspaper, Osser- 
vatore Romano and revealed his lifelong, 
passionate love for his fellow men and peace. 

No Pope has left such an impact on his 
times—most of us even now lack enough 
sense of history to fully realize his stature. 
Certainly from the panegyrics written and 
spoken about him since his death (and 
before) he was the most respected and pub- 
licly liked man of all the heads of states 
in the world. His real contribution was a 
bold and optimistic view of human unity 
based on the fatherhood of God and of the 
common rights, attitudes and needs of all 
mankind. According to the unfortunate 
jargon of our times he actually changed the 
“image” of the Catholic Church. He pointed 
out by personal example and words that the 
church was not totalitarian or absolute— 
was not an “ecclesiastical fortress” bent on 

ancient holdings but really a great 
fountainhead of faith and charity, anxious 
and willing to establish brotherly relation- 
ships, to understand and be understood. He 
released that which was waiting for years 
to be released. He opened the window, so 
to speak, to allow fresh air to permeate an 
atmosphere silent and stuffy for too many 
centuries. Through Pope John, “Servant of 
the Servants of God,” the Catholic Church 
was prominently once more placed on record 
by a reaffirmation of its beliefs in human 
freedoms, offering once again as was its orig- 
inal mission, standards, principles, and 
guidance for the benefit of all mankind. 

The legacy left us in his “Pacem in Terris” 
(Peace on Earth) may well be the most im- 
portant encyclical ever issued from the Vat- 
ican. Unless men and their leaders every- 
where heed his appeal to save humanity 
from nuclear annihilation, from any form 
of war or force, and to create peace in all 
nations, then Heaven help us. According 
to the beloved “vicar of Christ on earth,” 
all races, all political systems can work to- 
gether for man’s freedom and betterment. 
He refused to accept the idea that the West 
is all virtuous and the East a beyond-re- 
demption conspiracy, but rather saw the 
problem in its true perspective—that of an 
angry individualism (capitalism) bristling 
up to a growling collectivism (communism) 
and in his superbly charitable way said in 
effect, a plague on both your houses. Cer- 
tainly he did not give his approval to atheis- 
tic totalitarianism but he did signify a will- 
ingness to live with it and with his deep 
faith in his own and his Church’s principles 
to outlive it. The church he headed has 
outlived many, many “isms” over the cen- 
turies. 

The substance of the encyclical is that it 
says to all men what few present day leaders 
have the courage to say—there must be a 
new beginning in human affairs or there 
could very well be a sudden catastrophic 
ending, He pleaded for a proposition nei- 
ther newer or older than that of our com- 
mon brotherhood and an end of man's in- 
humanity to man. ‘Pacem in Terris” calls 
for intervention to aid the helpless and poor 
in language easily understood, “Every man 
has the right to life, to bodily integrity, and 
to the means which are necessary and suit- 
able for proper development of life. These 
are primarily food, shelter, clothing, rest, 
medical care, and finally, social services. 
Therefore a human being also has the right 
to security in case of sickness, inability to 
work, widowhood, old age, unemployment, or 
in any other case in which he is deprived of 
the means of subsistence through no fault 
of his own.” 
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‘This call for intervention to aid the help- 
less and poor not begrudgingly but with 
charity ought to be read and heeded by 
churchgoers of every faith but especially by 
those who resist even the most modest so- 
cial reforms. 

Pope John’s passing within hours of Pen- 
tecost Sunday significantly recalls our Lord’s 
words in the Gospel for the feast day, “Peace 
I leave you, My peace I give you.” The late 
holy father has pointed the way to make 
Christ’s words a realization. 

Now called a “man of the ages,” Pope 
John's memory can be best honored and the 
world saved by taking his words to heart and 
to act. If his cherished words of counsel 
and his powerful personal example are heed- 
ed and followed, if clerics of all faiths will 
echo his philosophy from their pulpits Sun- 
day after Sunday and make his teachings 
meaningful to the people, and if leaders of 
all nations will accept his guidance and chal- 
lenge, then there will be hope for peace in 
the world. 


THE PERUVIAN ELECTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for a few moments on a 
subject that has been of great concern to 
me ever since the political developments 
of last year in the Republic of Peru. 

Two months ago leaders of this hemi- 
sphere, while assembled in Caracas, 
Venezuela, for the fourth annual meeting 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, reflected somberly on the trend of 
military interference with freely elected 
constitutional governments in Latin 
America during the past year. At that 
meeting, President Betancourt stated the 
concern of all: 

It has always been true in Latin America 
that the use of force rather than free elec- 
tions to replace the government has yielded 
negative results which, in these times, can 
assume clearly menacing characteristics. 
From its source in Havana a violent message 
of hate is going out to all of Latin America. 
This message is promoted and financed by 
the Sino-Soviet axis, which has succeeded in 
establishing its bridgehead in our hemi- 
sphere. When our peoples lose faith in the 
ballot, in the regular and peaceful succession 
of governments by electoral means, they will 
be tempted to follow the Cuban example. 


That was a very powerful statement 
on the part of the President of Vene- 
zuela. If any man knows what it means 
to live in perilous times and to demon- 
strate the kind of political courage that 
such times necessitate, it is the President 
of Venezuela, Mr. Betancourt. 

On returning from this conference, I 
expressed the hope that the events of the 
past year might represent a temporary 
aberration, rather than a permanent 
trend in Latin American affairs. With 
the recent elections in Peru and the 
forthcoming prospect of a freely elected 
constitutional government replacing the 
military junta, there is now some evi- 
dence that this hope was well founded. 

All those in this hemisphere who share 
the belief that political democracy is an 
indispensable basis for the success of 
the Alliance for Progress will rejoice that 
constitutional government will return to 
Peru at the end of next month. Wecon- 
gratulate the new government headed by 
Fernando Belaunde Terry and we com- 
mend the Peruvian people and the retir- 
ing government for their efforts to 
achieve a quick, orderly transition to 
constitutional government. President- 
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elect Belaunde has before him a great 
opportunity to push ahead with the so- 
cial and economic programs stipulated 
under the Alliance for Progress Charter. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to meet Mr. Belaunde—and it was my 
privilege to visit with him at length dur- 
ing a trip to Peru 2 years ago—are con- 
fident that he has ability to provide Peru 
with the strong leadership needed to 
move the Alliance for Progress forward 
in that country. President Belaunde 
will have the strong support of the U.S. 
Government and of the U.S. Congress in 
his efforts to implement the Alliance for 
Progress p in his country. Just 
as the United States has actively and 
firmly supported progressive constitu- 
tional governments in Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, and the Dominican Republic, it 
stands ready to support a Peruvian gov- 
ernment which shows the same resolu- 
tion and determination to deal with the 
formidable political, economic, and social 
problems confronting that Andean Re- 
public. 

We in the Congress are also pleased to 
note the determined efforts in recent 
weeks by responsible leaders in Argen- 
tina to persevere with plans to hold elec- 
tions which would restore a freely elected 
constitutional Government to the great 
Republic of Argentina. 

Those who link political democracy 
with the growth of economic and social 
progress in this hemisphere will be fol» 
lowing the Argentine situation closely in 
the forthcoming weeks. The restoration 
of a freely elected constitutional govern- 
ment in the Argentine Republic would in- 
deed be impressive evidence that the 
unfortunate events of the past year rep- 
resent a temporary aberration, and that 
the trend toward military governments is 
being reversed in favor of freely chosen 
constitutional civilian regimes. Those in 
the U.S. Congress who most strongly 
support the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram would find great encouragement in 
such a development. 

Iam sure I speak for my colleagues in 
Congress when I say that recent events 
in Peru are indicative of a new trend 
developing in this hemisphere, a trend 
toward constitutional government and 
freely elected representative govern- 
ments in all countries of this hemi- 
sphere. I make this statement today 
because a year ago I was subjected to 
a bitter attack in some of the journals 
in Peru because of my outspoken criti- 
cism of military junta activities in that 
country. 

I knew, first of all, the course the 
President of the United States would fol- 
low. Following the coming to power of 
the military junta in Lima, Peru, he pur- 
sued a policy that insisted upon free 
elections, if the U.S. Government was to 
continue its program of aid and assist- 
ance to the people of Peru. The junta 
has kept its word. Elections were held. 
A forceful, vigorous, intelligent, able 
man has been elected as President of 
Peru. I predict that, if given the op- 
portunity by the military and by persons 
who are owners of property and have 
great economic power, the government 
under President Belaunde can be an 
effective and progressive government. 
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WASHINGTON TO MOSCOW “HOT 


LINE”; A STEP IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since the Senate will be having only 
token sessions during the next week, be- 
fore today’s business is completed I de- 
sire to note my particular pleasure and 
joy in the announcement of June 20 that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
have agreed to establish a direct com- 
munications link between their respec- 
tive capitals. 

This is a subject of interest to me be- 
cause, as I shall indicate in some detail, 
several years ago, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I rec- 
ommended in one of our reports that 
such a link of communications was es- 
sential for the peace of the world and 
could very well be helpful in preventing 
accidental war or war by miscalcula- 
tion. 

Following that recommendation, I 
wrote an article for a leading journal on 
the danger of accidental war. I outlined 
what I believed were constructive pro- 
posals that would, at least, minimize that 
danger. 

The announcement by the White 
House on June 20 stated: 

This age of fast-moving events requires 
quick, dependable communications for use 
in time of emergency. By their signatures 
today * * * both Governments have taken 
a first step to help reduce the risk of war 
occurring by accident or miscalculation. 


These words accurately sum up the 
significance of the so-called “hot-line” 
agreement. The United States and the 
Soviet Union have finally discovered an 
area—however limited—in which they 
can act jointly to reduce the risk of war. 

I was one of those who felt that this 
agreement could be signed and would be 
signed. A little more than 2 weeks ago, 
speaking in Racine, Wis., at an 
Arms Control Conference sponsored by 
the Johnson Foundation, I predicted that 
the “hot line” agreement would be 
signed and that the line would become a 
reality. These two countries and their 
representatives have in mind reducing 
the risk of war, and they have done so 
without exaggerating the scope of the 
agreement, without sacrificing prestige, 
and without injecting ideological con- 
siderations into what is essentially a 
technological problem. The direct com- 
munications link between the Pentagon 
and the Kremlin is, of course, the first 
tangible result of the 18-nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva. Although 
it is basically a bilateral arrangement, 
it was facilitated by the fruitful atmos- 
phere of the Geneva Conference, which 
has helped to revive the subject of dis- 
armament whenever bilateral talks 
seemed to reach a dead end. Even if the 
hot line is the only product of the Ge- 
neva talks for some time to come, they 
will have been amply justified. I am 
sure that there has been a favorable re- 
action at the U.N., under whose auspices 
the 18-nation disarmament talks have 
proceeded. 

The hot line, Mr. President, is only 
one of several measures proposed by the 
United States to reduce the risk of war 
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through accident, miscalculation, or fail- 
ure of communication. On December 
12, 1962, the United States submitted a 
working paper to the 18-nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament—a paper setting 
forth in detail the steps considered 
necessary to provide reasonable assur- 
ance against the outbreak of a nuclear 
conflict which no one wanted. I com- 
mend it to the attention of Senators. 
GENESIS OF THE HOT-LINE PROPOSAL 


Mr. President, during the Cuban 
emergency it became abundantly clear 
that rapid, reliable communication via 
a so-called hot line between the high- 
est echelons in the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. was and is imperatively needed 
in the interests of peace. Long before 
that critical week last October, however, 
the question of a direct communications 
link had been raised here in the United 
States. 

On July 31, 1961, the issue of acci- 
dental Soviet triggering of nuclear con- 
flict was discussed in detail for the first 
time—either inside or outside the U.S. 
Congress—in an address which I made 
in the Senate. 

I pointed out that the outbreak of a 
nuclear war through miscalculation and 
escalation was a very real threat, in view 
of the then developing Berlin crisis. 

On September 5, 1961, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 203, 87th Congress, 
requesting U.S. representatives in the 
United Nations to endeavor to obtain a 
report from the U.S. S. R. on its precau- 
tions against accidental war. 

On April 26, 1962, the Department of 
State officially responded to an inquiry 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the subject. 

The Department said: 

The problem toward which Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s resolution is directed is one of the 
most important facing our civilization, 


The Department expressed the view, 
however, that the best chance of action 
on the subject lay through Soviet agree- 
ment on the measures specifically de- 
signed to reduce the risk of war by acci- 
dent, miscalculation, or a failure of 
communications contained in the U.S. 
blueprint for general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world. 

The United States tried to close the 
gap between Soviet and American atti- 
tudes toward the risk of war by propos- 
ing specific measures at the 18-nation 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. On 
April 18, 1962, the United States advo- 
cated that stage 1 of a Treaty on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World include measures lead- 
ing to a substantial reduction of the risk 
of war. Specifically, the United States 
suggested the following steps: 

1. Advance notification of military move- 
ments and maneuvers: Specified parties to 
the treaty would give advance notification 
of major military movements and maneuvers 
to other parties to the treaty and to the 
International Disarmament Organization, 

2. Observation posts: Specified parties to 
the treaty would permit observation posts to 
be established at agreed locations, including 
major ports, railway centers, motor high- 
ways, river crossings, and airbases to report 
on concentrations and movements of mili- 


forces. 
3. Additional observation arrangements: 
The parties to the treaty would establish 
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such additional observation arrangements as 
might be agreed. 

4. Exchange of military missions: Speci- 
fied parties to the treaty would undertake 
the exchange of military missions between 
states or groups of states in order to im- 
prove communications and understanding 
between them. 

5. Communications between heads of gov- 
ernment: Specified parties to the treaty 
would agree to the establishment of rapid 
and reliable communications among their 
heads of government and with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

6. International Commission on Reduction 
of the Risk of War: The parties to the 
treaty would establish an International Com- 
mission on Reduction of the Risks of War 
as a subsidiary body of the International 
Disarmament Organization to examine and 
make recommendations regarding further 
measures that might be undertaken during 
stage I or subsequent stages of disarma- 
ment to reduce the risk of war by accident, 
miscalculation, failure of communications, 
or surprise attack. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, point No. 5 of this 
6-point proposal has now been signed by 
executive agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. There was 
a general realization that rapid com- 
munication between heads of states, or 
between command headquarters in both 
capitals, is essential in an age of split- 
second crises and split-second responses. 
No longer, as was the case in the prewar 
crisis of July 1914, could military plan- 
ners on both sides count on a fortnight 
during which to get their forces ready 
for action. Today, in both Moscow and 
Washington, military planners can con- 
template, not the mounting of an at- 
tack, but the actual obliteration of 
enemy cities, within 35 minutes. Thirty- 
five minutes after a button is pressed, 
whole nations will be reduced to the rub- 
ble of ancient Carthage. 

In short, the “hot line” is no guarantee 
against war by miscalculation or acci- 
dent, but it could be one important means 
of preventing such a war. It certainly 
could help avoid the drift toward catas- 
trophe which was apparent to both sides 
during the Cuban crisis last October. 
The officials who negotiated this impor- 
tant step at Geneva are to be warmly 
commended. Their accomplishment 
could be a significant step toward world 
security. We should continue our efforts 
to build the most careful safeguards into 
existing weapons and surveillance sys- 
tems. Both men and machines must be 
alterted to a wide variety of possible 
causes of accidental conflict; and I be- 
lieve that today the real danger of con- 
flict lies in the possibility of miscalcu- 
lation or what we call accidental conflict. 
Along this road the hot line agreement 
is an encouraging step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following materials be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

First. The White House statement of 
June 20, announcing agreement on a di- 
rect communications link between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Second. The Memorandum of Under- 
standing Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics Regarding the Establish- 
ment of a Direct Communications Link, 
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signed on June 20, 1963, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Third. “The United States Working 
Paper on Reduction of the Risk of War 
Through Accident, Miscalculation, or 
Failure of Communication.“ ENDC/7C, 
December 12, 1962. 

Fourth. An address by William C. 
Foster, entitled “Possibilities for Reduc- 
ing the Risks of War Through Accident, 
Miscalculation, or Failure of Communi- 
cation,” delivered before the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., on De- 
cember 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT OF JUNE 20, 1963 


Today (in Geneva) the representatives of 
the Governments of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. at the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Conference, signed an agreement which will 
establish a direct communications link be- 
tween their respective capitals. This age of 
fast-moving events requires quick, depend- 
able communications for use in time of 
emergency. By their signatures today, 
therefore, both Governments have taken a 
first step to help reduce the risk of war oc- 
curring by accident or miscalculation. 

This agreement on a communications link 
is a limited but practical step forward in 
arms control and disarmament. We hope 

ent on more encompassing measures 
will follow. We shall bend every effort to go 
on from this first step. 

MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
Union OF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS RE- 
GARDING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIRECT 
COMMUNICATIONS LINK SIGNED ON JUNE 
20, 1963, AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
For use in time of emergency, the Gov- 

ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics have agreed to establish as 
soon as technically feasible a direct com- 
munications link between the two Govern- 
ments. 

Each Government shall be responsible for 
the arrangements for the link on its own 
territory. Each Government shall take the 
necessary steps to insure continuous func- 
tioning of the link and prompt delivery to 
its head of government of any communica- 
tions received by means of the link from the 
head of the government of the other party. 

Arrangements for establishing and oper- 
ating the link are set forth in the annex 
which is attached hereto and forms an in- 
tegral part hereof. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Rus- 
sian languages at Geneva, Switzerland, this 
20th day of June 1963. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


Acting Representative of the United 
States of America to the 18-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 


Acting Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
18-Nation Committee on Disarma- 
ment. 

ANNEX TO THE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN THR UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS REGARDING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A DIRECT COMMUNICATIONS LINK 
The direct communications link between 

Washington and Moscow established in ac- 

cordance with the memorandum, and the 

operation of such link, shall be governed 
by the following provisions: 
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1. The direct communications link shall 
consist of: 

A. Two terminal points with telegraph- 
teleprinter equipment between which com- 
munications shall be directly exchanged; 

B. One full-time duplex wire telegraph 
circuit, routed Washington-London-Copen- 
hagen-Stockholm-Helsinki-Moscow, which 
shall be used for the transmission of mes- 


sages; 

C. One full-time duplex radio telegraph 
circuit, routed Washington-Tangier-Moscow, 
which shall be used for service communi- 
cations and for coordination of operations 
between the two terminal points. 

If experience in operating the direct com- 
munications link should demonstrate that 
the establishment of an additional wire tele- 
graph circuit is advisable, such circuit may 
be established by mutual agreement between 
authorized representatives of both Govern- 
ments. 

2. In case of interruption of the wire cir- 
cuit, transmission of messages shall be ef- 
fected via the radio circuit, and for this 
purpose provision shall be made at the 
terminal points for the capability of prompt 
switching of all necessary equipment from 
one circuit to another. 

3. The terminal points of the link shall 
be so equipped as to provide for the trans- 
mission and reception of messages from 
Moscow to Washington in the Russian lan- 

and from Washington to Moscow in 
the English language. In this connection, 
the U.S.S.R. shall furnish the United States 
four sets of telegraph terminal equipment, 
including page printers, transmitters, and 
reperforators, with one year’s supply of spare 
parts and all necessary special tools, test 
equipment, operating instructions and other 
technical literature, to provide for trans- 
mission and reception of messages in the 
Russian language. The United States shall 
furnish the Soviet Union four sets of tele- 
graph terminal equipment, including page 
ters, transmitters, and reperforators, 
with one year’s supply of spare parts and 
all necessary special tools, test equipment, 
operating instructions and other technical 
literature, to provide for transmission and 
reception of messages in the English lan- 
guage. The equipment described in this 
paragraph shall be exchanged directly be- 
tween the parties without any payment be- 
ing required therefor. 

4. The terminal points of the direct com- 
munications link shall be provided with 
encoding equipment. For the terminal point 
in the U.S.S.R. four sets of such equipment 
(each capable of simplex operation), with 
necessary special tools, test equipment, oper- 
ating instructions and other technical litera- 
ture, and with all necessary blank tape, shall 
be furnished by the United States to the 
USSR. against payment of the cost thereof 
by the USSR. 

The U.S.S.R. shall provide for preparation 
and delivery of keying tapes to the terminal 
point of the link in the United States for 
reception of messages from the USS.R. The 
United States shall provide for preparation 
and delivery of keying tapes to the terminal 
point of the link in the U.S.S.R. for recep- 
tion of messages from the United States. 
Delivery of prepared keying tapes to the 
terminal points of the link shall be effected 
through the Embassy of the USSR. in 
Washington (for the terminal of the link in 
the U.S.S.R.) and through the Embassy of 
the United States in Moscow (for the termi- 
nal of the link in the United States). 

5. The United States and the U.S.S.R. shall 
designate the agencies responsible for the 
arrangements regarding the direct com- 
munications link, for its technical mainte- 
nance, continuity and reliability, and for the 
timely transmission of messages. 

Such agencies may, by mutual agreement, 
decide matters and develop instructions re- 
lating to the technical maintenance and op- 
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eration of the direct communications link 
and effect arrangements to improve the op- 
eration of the link. 

6. The technical ters of the tele- 
graph circuits of the link and of the terminal 
equipment, as well as the maintenance of 
such circuits and equipment, shall be in ac- 
cordance with CCITT and CCIR recom- 
mendations. 

Transmission and reception of messages 
over the direct communications link shall 
be effected in accordance with applicable 
recommendations of international telegraph 
and radio communications regulations, as 
well as with mutually agreed instructions. 

7. The costs of the direct communications 
link shall be borne as follows: 

A. The USSR. shall pay the full cost of 
leasing the portion of the telegraph circuit 
from Moscow to Helsinki and 50 percent of 
the cost of leasing the portion of the tele- 
graph circuit from Helsinki to London. The 
United States shall pay the full cost of leas- 
ing the portion of the telegraph circuit from 
Washington to London and 50 percent of the 
cost of leasing the portion of the telegraph 
circuit from London to Helsinki. 

B. Payment of the cost of leasing the radio 
telegraph circuit between Moscow and Wash- 
ington shall be effected without any trans- 
fer of payments between the parties. The 
U.S.S.R. shall bear the expenses relating to 
the transmission of messages from Moscow 
to Washington. The United States shall bear 
the expenses relating to the transmission of 
messages from Washington to Moscow. 


CONFERENCE OF THE 18-NATION 
COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 

December 12, 1962. 
US. WORKING PAPER ON REDUCTION OF THE 

RISK OF Wan THROUGH ACCIDENT, MISCAL- 

CULATION, OR FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION 

THE PROBLEM 

The technology and techniques of modern 
warfare are such that much reliance is in- 
evitably placed on the ability to respond 
rapidly and effectively to hostile military 
action. Events which may occur in connec- 
tion with the efforts of one state to maintain 
its readiness to respond to such action may, 


quences, be misconstrued by another. 
initiating state may have underestimated the 
ambiguity of such events and may have mis- 
calculated the response they would call 
forth. The observing state may misinter- 
pret them and feel compelled to act. 

Nonbelligerent steps of a precautionary 
character taken by one state may be viewed 
by another as being provocative at best and, 
at worst, as presaging or constituting the 
initiation of hostilities. Accidents can oc- 
cur and may be considered deliberate acts. 
Unauthorized acts may appear to reveal hos- 
tile purpose, and fault may be incorrectly 
assigned. 

Particularly where such actions and events 
may occur against the background of an 
already existing crisis in the relations of the 
states concerned, erroneous assessments may 
dictate a rapid and disproportionate response. 
As a consequence, sudden and unexplained 
changes in the mliitary situation may in- 
crease the risk of the outbreak of war. 

The United States has been keenly aware 
of this problem and has taken positive 
measures to reduce the risk of the outbreak 
of war insofar as its own armaments and 
Armed Forces are concerned, On a continu- 
ing basis, the United States seeks to accom- 
plish such objectives as the following: 

1. To incorporate special safety features 
into the design of weapons in order to pre- 
clude an accidental nuclear explosion. 

2. To develop types of weapons systems 
and to design techniques for their employ- 
ment calculated to increase the feasibility 
of deferring a military response until con- 
firmatory evidence has been received and 
evaluated. 
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3. To exercise effective command and con- 


and arrangem: 
for limiting any possibility of unauthorized 
use of weapons. 

The United States regards its approach to 
these matters as a useful contribution to 
reduction of the risk of the outbreak of war. 
However, the United States recognizes that 
there are limits to the effectiveness of meas- 
ures which any state may undertake alone. 
In any case, the problem, which exists in 
respect of nonnuclear as well as nuclear 
armaments, is of concern to many states. It 
will continue to exist as long as armaments 
and armed forces, whether nuclear or con- 
ventional, remain at the of states 
separated by immediate differences of his- 
torical grievances. 

These considerations offer compelling rea- 
sons for seeking to curtail the arms race and 
to achieve disarmament in a peaceful world. 
They also call attention to the need for 
reaching agreement on the early implemen- 
tation of limited measures designed to re- 
duce the risk of the outbreak of war through 
accident, miscalculation, or failure of com- 
munication, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The “Outline of Basic Provisions of a 
Treaty on General and Complete Disarma- 
ment in a Peaceful World,” presented by the 
United States to the 18-Nation Committee 
on Disarmament, April 18, 1962, 
measures concerning advance notification of 
major military movements and maneuvers, 
conduct of confirmatory and supplementary 
observations, improvement of means of con- 
tinuing consultation on military matters and 
of communication in time of military emer- 
gencies, and establishment of arrangements 
for examination of possible additional steps. 
The common purpose of such measures is to 
reduce the risk of the outbreak of war 
through accident, miscalculation, or failure 
of communication. Depending on their ex- 
act character, these measures could lessen 
the hazard that sudden changes in the mili- 
tary situation might inadvertently be mis- 
construed as representing the mounting of 
an attack. 

In the context of a disarmament pro- 
gram, these measures would contribute 
importantly to the b of confidence 
and also to prevention of possible disruption 
of the ent process. They can also 
be placed in operation prior to the imple- 
mentation of a disarmament program and 
might help bring about conditions under 
which such a program might more readily 
be achieved. 

There may, of course, be differences in the 
character of measures suitable in the con- 
text of a disarmament program and the char- 
acter of those which might be acceptable in 
advance of such a program; that is to say, 
certain measures might be undertaken on 
@ more extensive scale during disarmament 
than prior to its initiation. However, al- 
though most of the measures must be re- 
garded as experimental in character and too 
much should not be asked of those measures 
which may be considered appropriate for 
early implementation, they can effect use- 
ful and significant advances in the capabil- 
ities of states to provide mutual reassurance. 

The measures proposed by the United 
States can be undertaken either as a group, 
in which case each would serve to reinforce 
the effectiveness of the others, or specific 
measures can be undertaken separately. A 
beginning can be made with as much or as 
little as may be agreed at any particular 
time, and as experience is gained through co- 
operative implementation of early agree- 
ments, the initial measures can be modified 
or expanded, and new measures can be added. 

Taken as a whole or considered separately, 
the measures suggested by the United States 
can have wide applicability to the relations 
of a number of states or groups of states in 
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different geographic areas. Some measures 
can be undertaken directly between the 
states concerned; depending on the circum- 
stances others might be more effective if 
undertaken by groups of states. It follows 
that details of procedures and arrangements 
to implement the measures can best be de- 
veloped in specific cases by the states or 
groups of states involved in order to ensure 
that the measures will be designed to meet 
their special needs. 

In outlining the general character of these 
measures in the sections below, the United 
States hopes not only that the measures will 
commend themselves to states represented in 
the 18-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
but also that other states will recognize their 
desirability. For its own part, the United 
States is prepared to work out the details of 
these measures with other states which may 
be interested, including the Soviet Union, 
and where particular measures might be 
most effective if undertaken by groups of 
states, the United States is prepared to con- 
sult with other members of the groups in 
which it participates, such as the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and to join them 
in working out mutually agreeable arrange- 
ments. 

ADVANCE NOTIFICATION 


Purpose: Advance notification of major 
military movements and maneuvers could 
provide additional opportunity for calm ap- 
praisal of military activities which might 
give rise to misinterpretation as threatening 
the imminent outbreak of hostilities. The 
ultimate character of such an appraisal 
would, of course, depend on many considera- 
tions in addition to the fact that advance 
notification had been provided. However, 
the establishment and use of procedures for 
advance notification could assist in reducing 
any hazard that detection of an unan- 
nounced activity of seemingly major propor- 
tions might induce a rapid and dispropor- 
tionate military response. 

A certain amount of information is cur- 
rently made available by a number of states. 
In some instances, such information is nec- 
essary to insure the safety of nonmilitary 
activities being pursued in the vicinity. 
Moreover, for its own part, the United States 
frequently provides advance notification 
specifically in order to preclude any pos- 
sibility of misinterpretation. As a general 
matter, however, the current practices of 
states vary widely as to content, timing, and 
procedure, and there arises the question of 
whether such practices can be expanded, 
regularized, and more fully utilized. The 
suggestions of the United States in this re- 
gard are outlined below. 

Content and timing: Criteria for determin- 
ing what military activities might be of con- 
cern are, in many respects, subjective and 
dependent on the general situation in which 
a particular activity may occur, the states 
or geographic areas involved, and the level 
of tension at the time. Accordingly, it may 
be difficult to specify precisely all activities 
respecting which advance notification might 
be most useful on a continuing basis, and in 
a number of instances substantial reliance 
may of necessity have to be placed on the 
judgment of the state initiating an activity. 

However, if advance notification proce- 
dures are to be effective, the states or groups 
of states concerned would wish to know 
with reasonable certainty what information 
could be expected on a continuing basis, and, 
of equal importance, what types of activities 
would not be regularly reported. The follow- 
ing types of activities might usefully be ex- 
plored from the standpoint of their inclusion 
in advance notification procedures: 

1. Movements and maneuvers by ground 
forces of considerable strength where such 
activities may be conducted in the proximity 
of frontiers. 

2. Significant movements and maneuvers 
of naval surface forces of substantial size. 
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3. Coordinated flights of sizable numbers 
of military aircraft where such flights may 
deviate from routine or well-known patterns 
or where they. may take place in the vicinity 
of frontiers. 

4. Launchings of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles where an unusual number of such 
launchings may be scheduled to occur within 
a limited period of time. 

The foregoing list, which could be more 
clearly defined in an agreed manner, is in- 
tended to suggest the principal types of ac- 
tivities which might be of some concern and 
in respect of which it might be feasible to 
establish routine advance notification pro- 
cedures. However, states should be free to 
provide advance notification in any saddi- 
tional instances deemed by them to warrant 
use of such procedures as might be estab- 
lished. 

Although the exact amount of detail pro- 
vided might vary, such matters as the fol- 
lowing could reasonably be expected to be 
covered: the type of activity; the approxi- 
mate size of the units involved; the begin- 


ning and terminal dates of the activity or 


the period during which it was scheduled to 
occur; and the locations, areas, or direction 
of movement involved. 

Such information should be provided on a 
timely basis. As a general matter, notice 
might be provided as schedules become 
reasonably firm, with, say, 7 days’ notice 
being given where practical in the case of 
major activities. Notice of changes in initial 
schedules should be reported as promptly as 
possible. 

Procedures: To insure authenticity, and 
to avoid the lack of precision which might 
result from voice transmission of informa- 
tion, notification could appropriately be 
made in the form of an official written com- 
munication issued by the state or group of 
states initiating the activity. Such pro- 
cedures as the following might be con- 
sidered: 

1. Under a bilateral arrangement, a state 
initiating an activity could provide advance 
notification directly to the other state con- 
cerned. Specific channels could be desig- 
nated for this purpose in order to insure 
that notifications would promptly reach 
those officials having an interest in them. 

2. Where groups of states were concerned, 
similar procedures could be designed. A 
question would arise as to whether notice 
would be given by the military headquarters 
of one group to that of the other, which 
would then retransmit the information to 
its member states, or whether procedures 
should be such that both the military head- 
quarters of a group of states and the mili- 
tary headquarters of member states would 
receive the information simultaneously. 

8. A “clearinghouse,” established jointly 
by the states or groups of states entering 
into a particular arrangement, might receive 
and disseminate information made available 
by participants. Since timeliness would be 
a key consideration, the most direct proce- 
dures would seem best suited for the pur- 
poses of advance notification. However, the 
concept of a “clearinghouse” might be exam- 
ined as a possible supplement to, rather than 
a replacement for, direct procedures. 


OBSERVATION POSTS 


Purpose: Advance notification constitutes 
a potentially useful measure undertaken 
separately or in conjunction with other 
measures. A closely related measure would, 
in effect, represent an extension of the ad- 
vance notification concept through the es- 
tablishment of systems of ground observa- 
tion posts at major transportation centers. 
The posts comprising such systems could re- 
ceive such information relative to military 
activities in their vicinity as the host state 
might wish to provide and could, under 
agreed arrangements, observe the flow of 
military traffic and the general level of mili- 
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tary activity on a local basis, thereby clarify- 
ing reports made pursuant to advance notifi- 
cation procedures, 

Not only the capability of supplementing 
advance notification through direct observa- 
tion but also the willingness of host states 
to cooperate in the establishment and opera- 
tion of observation post systems could con- 
tribute further to the building of confidence 
and the improvement of reassurance in the 
relations of the states or groups of states 
concerned. 

Elements of systems: It would be imprac- 
tical (as well as unnecessary from the stand- 
point of providing general reassurance) to 
attempt to establish observation posts at all 
transportation centers. It would be suf- 
ficient to place posts at such locations as 
certain principal ports, major railroad junc- 
tions, intersections of key highways, and 
possibly at certain significant airfields. 

The complement of posts might vary as 
the result of differing conditions in the loca- 
tions of interest, but relatively limited com- 
plements should be adequate. Members of 
post complements would enjoy such privi- 
leges and immunities and would have such 
travel rights as might be agreed. 

Each post would be responsible for ob- 
serving military movements within an agreed 
surrounding area. Overall value of the posts 
would be enhanced if, on the occasion of 
military movements through nearby areas, 
host states would, at their discretion, afford 
opportunities for observation at the point 
nearest the post city. Similarly, it might be 
useful to be able to conduct occasional visits 
to transportation centers where no posts 
were permanently located. In all cases, ac- 
cess would be limited to points appropriate 
for observation purposes. 

To facilitate accomplishment of the mis- 
sions of observation posts, host states should 
provide advance notification of movements 
passing through the post area, 

Extent of geographic coverage: The poten- 
tial usefulness of systems of observation 
posts is not confined to particular states or 
areas. In the broadest sense, such systems 
would be useful wherever significant military 
activities take place. The geographic cov- 
erage of particular systems, however, would, 
as a practical matter, be designed to refiect 
military relationship in a realistic manner. 

Where neighboring states might undertake 
to provide mutual reassurance through es- 
tablishment of a system of observation posts, 
it is not unlikely that transportation centers 
near frontiers would offer suitable locations. 
Where groups of states might wish to under- 
take such a measure, appreciation of military 
realities would seem to make desirable the 
establishment of posts in each of the par- 
ticipating states since observation of areas 
from which forces might be projected would 
be of importance in addition to observation 
of more central locations. i 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATION ARRANGEMENTS 


Purpose: The establishment of systems of 
ground observation posts in fixed locations 
would represent a major improvement in ex- 
isting conditions. However, it is apparent 
that the capabilities of such posts would be 
limited. Accordingiy, it would seem useful 
to consider whether mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements for additional types of observa- 
tion could be developed either to supplement 
systems of ground observation posts or as 
separate measures. As a general matter such 
arrangements could be useful either on an ad 
hoc or continuing basis and could provide 
highly effective and flexible means of rapidly 
identifying and clarifying military activities 
and events. 

Elements of systems: Any and all of such 
observation techniques as the following offer 
substantial promise: 

1. Aerial observation. 

2. Mobile ground observation teams. 

3. Overlapping radars. 
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Each of these techniques offers a different 
approach to resolving the same problem: 
That of lessening the possibility of unex- 
pected confrontations of military power and 
thereby lessening the risk of the outbreak of 
war. The details of arrangements for em- 
ploying such techniques would be on an 

basis and of a character designed to 
give equal assurance to all participating 
states. 

Extent of geographic coverage: Where 
states or groups of states wished to employ 
techniques such as the foregoing, agreement 
would have to be reached on the geographic 
areas involved. Such areas might be identi- 
cal for all techniques although this need not 
necessarily be the case. The problem can be 
“approached on a pragmatic basis with due re- 
gard to the relationships of the states or 
groups of states concerned. 

EXCHANGE OF MILITARY MISSIONS 

Purpose: The problem of reducing the 
risk of the outbreak of war does not, of 
course, arise simply from the unexpected 
character of certain military activities or 
lack of factual knowledge concerning them. 
In the first place, the state initiating an 
activity may have miscalculated the response 
that might be occasioned on the part of 
another state. In the second place, a state 
which views a particular activity with con- 
cern may be misinterpreting its true charac- 
ter. In both cases, each of the states in- 
volved will proceed not only on the basis of 
such factual information as may be avail- 
able but also in the light of its own past 
experience, its assessment of overall military 
relationships, and its military as well as 
political evaluation of the intentions of the 
other state. 

Even with adequate factual information, 
there is no way of ensuring that these 
broader factors which govern calculations 
and interpretations will prove accurate 
guides in a specific situation. However, it 
appears reasonable to suppose that such fac- 
tors may be more clearly accurate, or less so, 
to the extent that they are formed on the 
basis of extensive or narrow contacts between 
the states or groups of states involved. In 
this regard it may be of some significance 
that direct contacts between the military 
establishments of many states and groups 
of states, are, generally speaking, relatively 
narrow. The exchange of military missions 
suggests itself as a possible approach to this 
aspect of the problem. 

General character of exchanges: The ex- 
change of military missions is conceived as 
taking place between the central military 
headquarters of states or groups of states. 
Each mission would be headed by an officer 
of high rank. A number of additional offi- 
cers, possibly of specialized competence, and 
the necessary supporting personnel would 
complete the mission. Members of the mis- 
sion would be fully accredited and would 
enjoy such privileges and immunities and 
would have such travel rights as might be 
agreed 


Within the framework of the agreed ar- 
rangements, the mission would carry out 
formal and continuing liaison with the mili- 
tary headquarters of the host state or group. 
Functions of the mission might include such 
activities as the following: 

1. Receipt of such information or views 
on military matters as the host state or 
group might wish to make available. 

2. Observation of such specific military 
activities or events as the host state or group, 
at its discretion or under agreed arrange- 
ments, might make accessible. 

3. Consultation on military matters of 
common concern. 

4. Participation, upon request, in efforts 
to clarify ambiguous situations where lack 
of authentic information might prove dis- 


either to the host or the sponsoring 
state or group. 
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5. Reporting of the foregoing to the spon- 
soring state or group and representation of 
its views on military matters in contacts 
with the host headquarters. 

Although the foregoing functions are of 
considerable importance, it would be hoped 
that in practice the opportunity for continu- 
ing contact between competent and respon- 
sible military officials would itself prove to 
be of substantial value to those involved 
and to the states or groups they would 
represent. 

COMMUNICATIONS ON MILITARY EMERGENCIES 


Purpose: Although extensive technical 
means of communication are available to- 
day, there is a question as to whether exist- 
ing arrangements for communications be- 
tween states would prove sufficiently rapid 
and reliable in time of a military emergency 
or crisis. If there is to be assurance that 
means of communication will be available 
when needed, steps must be taken in ad- 
vance, and it would appear to be a reasonable 
precaution to place in effect between par- 
ticular states special arrangements which 
could insure the availability of prompt, 
dependable, and direct communications. 
Awareness of the availability of such com- 
munications links could itself prove reas- 
suring, and should the need to use them 
arise, they could be employed with a mini- 
mum of the uncertainty that is characteristic 
of periods of tension. 

Principal elements: In considering the es- 
tablishment of special communications links, 
it would be necessary for the states con- 
cerned to reach agreement on a number of 
matters. 

1. In view of the essentially experimental 
and untested character of such arrange- 
ments, it would not appear necessary or de- 
sirable to attempt to specify In advance all 
types of situations in which a special com- 
munications link might be utilized. How- 
ever, there should be a common understand- 
ing of the general purpose of the link and 
of the broad circumstances under which it 
might be most useful. In the view of the 
United States, such a link should, as a gen- 
eral matter, be reserved for emergency use; 
that is to say, for example, that it might 
be reserved for communications concerning 
a sudden change in the military situation or 
the emergence of a military crisis which 
might appear directly to threaten the se- 
curity of either of the states involved and 
where such developments were taking place 
at a rate which appeared to preclude the use 
of normal consultative procedures. Effec- 
tiveness of the link should not be degraded 
through use for other matters. 

2. Specific technical means should be de- 
termined in the light of the geographic lo- 
cations and types of equipment available to 
the states concerned. The primary criteria 
would be that technical arrangements be ef- 
fective on a continuing basis and that they 
be as rapid as practical. Ordinary voice tele- 
phone represents one possibility, and radio 
might also be considered although until com- 
munications satellites become available on 
an operational basis, radio might not prove 
sufficiently reliable. In both these cases, 
however, there would seem to be some pos- 
sibility of inadvertent error either through 
lack of precision in reception or through in- 
correct translation. Considering all aspects 
of the problem, the use of teletype systems 
might, on balance, prove preferable. It 
should be noted that a line reserved for 
transmission of message by teletype could 
have a dual capability and be used for voice 
communication as well should that prove 
desirable. 

3. Each state would be responsible for ar- 
rangements within its own territory, would 
determine the terminal (or originating) 
point of the link, insofar as its end of the 
circuit was concerned, and would make such 

ts as might be needed to effect 
internal distribution of messages to appro- 
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priate government officials. In the case of 
the United States, it might be practical for 
the link to originate (or terminate) in the 
national command center, which maintains 
continuing contract with principal govern- 
ment officials, including the President. Such 
a location would also permit relevant data 
and experience in military matters to be 
brought rapidly to bear. The route for con- 
necting the two end points of a particular 
link would, of course, have to be 

4. Adequate arrangements would be made 
by each state for continuous manning of 
the link and for acting on messages which 
might be received. Periodic joint tests or 
checks of the link could be undertaken. 

5. No exchange of personnel would be in- 
volved. However, if military missions were 
exchanged concurrently with the establish- 
ment of a direct communications link, such 
missions would be available for consultation 
should that prove desirable in connection 
with matters requiring use of the link. 

Although the foregoing arrangements 
would be undertaken directly between the 
states concerned, such states might, at 
their discretion, wish to notify the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations of the 
circumstances involved in a military situa- 
tion of a character warranting emergency 
use of the link. 


OTHER AREAS OF POSSIBLE INTEREST 


It was noted at the outset that the prob- 
lem of reducing the risk of the outbreak 
of war will continue to exist as long as and 
wherever armaments and armed forces re- 
main in the hands of states holding opposing 
views. It was also recognized that the prob- 
lem has been increased, although not created, 
by the emergence of modern weapons tech- 
nology and techniques of warfare. The 
measures proposed by the United States 
would provide a useful beginning and are 
pointed toward what appears practical at 
this time. However, they are not addressed 
to all aspects of the problem, and other as- 
pects, in particular those which are highly 
technical in character, may warrant deeper 
examination. Moreover, in a period of rap- 
idly changing technology, continuing review 
may be desirable. 

With these considerations in view, the 
United States has included among its pro- 
posals the establishment of an International 
Commission on Reduction of the Risk of War. 


should be relatively small, and its method 
of operation should be as informal as prac- 
ticable. 

A body of this character might, for exam- 
ple, undertake such functions as the follow- 


1. Consideration of those implications of 
modern weapons technology and techniques 
of warfare which have a bearing on increas- 
ing or reducing the risk of war. 

2. Consideration of data which member 
states might wish to present respecting steps 
they are taking to prevent accident, misin- 
terpretation, and miscalculation, and to 
improve communication. 

3. Identification of specific technical risks 
and clarification of supposed risks. 

4. Development of proposals for additional 
agreed measures and encouragement of sep- 
arate efforts by the states concerned where 
such efforts might offer a more practical 
approach. 

The foregoing functions are not offered as 
specific terms of reference but are rather 
intended to be illustrative of broad areas 
which might be of interest to a commission 
such as that suggested by the United States. 
Progress in working out the technical details 
of the other measures outlined in preceding 
sections may assist in determining when it 
might be useful to establish a special com- 
mission of this character. For its own part, 
the United States would be prepared in this 
case, as in the case of other measures, to 
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participate fully, and the United States 
would find reassurance in the willingness of 
other states also to participate. 

POSSIBILITIES FOR REDUCING THE RISKS OF Wan 

THROUGH ACCIDENT, MISCALCULATION, OR 

FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION 
(Address by William C. Foster, Director, U.S. 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 

before the Foreign Policy Association of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., December 20, 1962) 

Good afternoon. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today. Pitts- 
burgh is a favorite city of mine. It is a city 
of tremendous vitality and vigor, and much 
of my work in the private sector, and as well 
in Government, has been closely related to 
the efforts of this hub of industry. 

I have been called upon by the Office of 
my Public Affairs Adviser to travel to many 
places to say many things about the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The 
recommendation that I appear here this 
afternoon was one that I accepted with great 
pleasure. Not only am I happy to see many 
old friends but I welcome, too, the oppor- 
tunity to advise you of some of the aspects 
of our work. I believe it is important that 
I acquaint you with our business, for it will 
in one way or another affect the welfare and 
security of every American, today and in the 
future. Ours is a world divided seriously 
by ideology and aspirations. It reposes un- 
easily in fragile peace. 

To lament the past serves no useful pur- 
pose for we are, of course, destined to live 
in the future. I believe, however, that we 
are all convinced that the hands on the clock 
of time have not run so fast and so far that 
a world of free and independent peoples, 
living peacefully under institutions of their 
own choosing, is beyond our grasp. The 
world has not yet become such a caldron 
of conflicting systems, each possessing the 
military power to destroy the other, that 
man’s only recourse is to await his execu- 
tioner. 

Rather, we are living with a curious para- 
dox in that the horror of modern weapons 
helps to serve as a barrier against their use. 
In fact the so-called balance of terror has 
in a very real sense given mankind a reprieve 
in which new and intensified efforts can be 
made to outlaw mass extermination as an 
instrument of national policy. 

We stand, therefore, at another of the 
crossroads of human destiny. It is for us to 
determine whether we have the resolve and 
the wisdom to assert our wills to survive in 
a stable and peacefully progressing world, 
or falling this, possibly to participate in 
its demise. 

We have the ingenuity to fashion a world 
free from the scourage of war; of this we 
have no doubt. Our confidence in this cause 
is certainly reflected in the basic position 
we have adopted at the 18-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva. There, we in- 
troduced a disarmament program which is at 
once as far as it is detailed. It 
calls upon the nations of the world to stop 
the arms race at an agreed time, to freeze 
the military situation as it then appears, and 
then ultimately to shrink military estab- 
lishments to zero. 

The eventual goal is a free, secure, and 
peaceful world of independent states adher- 
ing to common standards of justice and in- 
ternational conduct and subjecting the use 
of iorce to the rule of law. But we are 
under no delusions. We recognize fully the 
magnitude of this task. And we expect no 
quick or simple solutions. Most important 
we know that if this effort is to be brought 
to fruition there must be a common desire 
within the community of nations to effect 
such a world—a desire that is not yet ap- 
parent on all sides. 

Yet, even as we undertake this wide- 
ranging offensive there is an immediate 
danger which confronts us. Ironically, the 
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nature of this threat is such that while we 
seek to move toward a disarmed world we 
could find ourselves unwittingly engulfed 
by just the type of holocaust we are striving 
to avoid. 

I refer, of course, to the very real threat 
of war by accident, miscalculation, or failure 
of communication. We need look only at 
the Soviet Union’s recent adventurism in 
Cuba to conclude that this is a danger 
which is not only real and ever present but a 
danger which warrants our immediate 
attention. 

The danger itself, of course, is not new. 
The factors which make unpremeditated war 
possible—false alarm, misunderstanding, 
panic, or loss of control—have plagued man- 
kind for centuries. But with the advent of 
nuclear weapons the consequences of such 
a war have assumed a new and terrifying 
dimension. 

The technology and techniques of modern 
warfare are such that much reliance is in- 
evitably placed on the ability to respond rap- 
idly and effectively to hostile military action. 
Events which may occur in connection with 
the efforts of one state to maintain its readi- 
ness to respond to such action may, in vary- 
ing degrees and with varying consequences, 
be misconstrued by another. The initiating 
state may have underestimated the ambigu- 
ity of such events and may have miscalcu- 
lated the response they would call forth. 
The observing state may misinterpret them 
and feel compelled to act. 

Nonbelligerent steps of a precautionary 
character taken by one state may be viewed 
by another as being provocative at best and, 
at worst, as presaging or constituting the 
initiation of hostilities. Accidents can oc- 
cur and may be considered deliberate acts. 
Unauthorized acts may appear to reveal hos- 
tile purpose, and fault may be incorrectly 
assigned. 

Particularly where such actions and events 
may occur against the background of an al- 
ready existing crisis in the relations of the 
states concerned, erroneous assessments may 
dictate a rapid and disproportionate re- 
sponse. As a consequence, sudden and unex- 
plained changes in the military situation may 
increase the risk of the outbreak of war. 

Such efforts as have been taken thus far 
to avoid unintentional war have, for the 
most part, been taken independently by 
states. For some years now the United States 
has progressively instituted numerous uni- 
lateral steps to insure that control over our 
Military Establishment would preclude the 
possibility of war by accident. These safe- 
guards could be described as of two types: 

“administrative” safeguards which ve, * 
may not”; and “physical” safeguards w: 
create a ‘situation so that “you — 
Taken together they are such that it would 
require more than a Houdini to circumvent 
them. 

On the administrative side, only the Presi- 
dent may authorize the use of atomic or 
hydrogen weapons, and the transference of 
this authority is carefully controlled. 

There is also the so-called two-man rule 
which requires at least two responsible indi- 
viduals to be present at every level of oper- 
ation for handling of nuclear weapons. No 
one man is authorized to depart from this 
Tule. 

There is also the so-called fail-safe pro- 
cedure which, in essence, precludes aircraft 
from proceeding beyond a predetermined 
point without an explicit goal order. 

On the physical side, there are various de- 
vices built into the weapons themselves 
which prevent improper use. For example, 
there may be an aiming switch which can 
be tampered with only by disassembling the 
weapon and which can be activated only by 
remote control or by the insertion of a key 
held in careful custody. 

There is also the device of making the 
required aiming actions too much for one 
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man to handle. Barricades provide addi- 
tional safeguards against unauthorized use. 
Other devices prevent the accidental explo- 
sion of a nuclear weapon. There are other 
devices of both administrative and physical 
nature which place restraints on a nuclear 
firing by accident or violation of authority. 

On the political side similar unilateral 
actions have been instituted. Again, the 
Cuban situation provides a recent and vivid 
demonstration of this. I refer, of course, to 
the President’s advance notification of his 
decision to quarantine Cuba—an announce- 
ment designed to insure that the intentions 
of the United States in that operation would 
not be misunderstood. Had advance notifi- 
cation of this action not been given the 
events that followed might well have been 
different and, perhaps, even tragic. But, so 
crucial is our concern, that we have sought 
to pass beyond these unilateral efforts. 

At the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
we have expressed our desire to take joint 
steps to te reassurance against the 
danger of inadvertent war. We recognize 
that steps in this direction are no substitute 
for disarmament. But we do believe that 
international agreements on specific world- 
wide measures in this area can and should 
be undertaken now. Reducing the likelihood 
of war and increasing confidence can make 
an important difference until such time as 
a general disarmament treaty becomes a 
reality. However, to date our endeavors in 
this direction have been something less than 
successful. 

Unfortunately the Soviet Union has dis- 
played a notable lack of enthusiasm toward 
developing such measures. 

Early in the negotiations at Geneva there 
was an unanimous belief among those rep- 
resented at the Conference table that certain 
collateral measures should be agreed and 
executed in advance of a general disarma- 
ment treaty. Yet, the Soviet Union in its 
initial listing of such measures did not in- 
clude among these, immediate measures di- 
rected toward the problem of inadvertant 
war. Its other four partners in the negotia- 
tion—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Rumania, to the surprise of no one, adopted 
a similar position. Last summer the Soviets 
did respond to certain of our proposals in 
this area. But this was a half-hearted re- 
sponse at best. To date, they still have 
given no real indication of their willingness 
to come to grips with this problem. This 
stands as one of the most regrettable epi- 
sodes of the negotiations thus far, for it is 
but a simple fact of international life that 
the task of abolishing all weapons will take 
time, In the interim the danger of acci- 
dental war will persist. 

Our Western colleagues—Canada, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom—have repeatedly 


by 
that early action be taken on measures 
which could substantially reduce these 


Many of the eight nations new to the dis- 
armament negotiations—Brazil, Burma, 
Ethiopa, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and 
the United Arab Republic—seem also to 
share this concern, They know that crea- 
tion of a disarmed world will take time. In 
the meantime they recognize that the risk 
of accidental war is a hovering spectre. 
Should it occur, they are fully aware that 
in today’s compressed world a war touched 
off by accident could well engulf them— 
indeed, could engulf a multitude of nations. 

At Geneva the Soviet Union has gone to 
some lengths to support its contention that 
steps directed toward minimizing the risks 
of war by accident can await agreement on 


the position that general 
might be instituted to relieve the risk of war 
by accident would not provide any degree of 
insurance against such a possibility. It sees 
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the execution of any early anti-accidental 
war measures as ones that would serve only 
to increase such dangers as might now exist. 
At the same time, it alleges that we seek such 
measures as a means by which the gathering 
of intelligence information could be legal- 
ized. 


Yet as early as 1958 the Soviet Union ex- 
hibited considerable anxiety over accidental 
war. At that time it publicly expressed con- 
cern over aircraft equipped with atomic and 
hydrogen weapons conducting flights over 
the territories of foreign states or the open 
seas. This, it said, was “a serious threat to 
world peace,” and could “become the cause 
of a military conflict as a result of miscal- 
culation.” 

More recently—actually 6 months prior to 
the beginning of the current Geneva dis- 
armament negotiations—the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in a memorandum submitted to the 
United Nations General Assembly stated 
that “* * * steps can and must be taken 
toward the adoption of a number of simple 
decisions * * * which would lessen the 
danger of the outbreak of war and on which 
states might reach agreement in the imme- 
diate future.” 

The Soviet attitude in the current nego- 
tiations seems strange, indeed, when v.2wed 
in the light of these past pronouncements. 
However, there have been instances in which 
the Soviets have faced about abruptly. With 
this and the lesson of Cuba in mind last 
week, in Geneva, we again pressed for early 
action in this area. Although newspaper 
headlines may not so indicate, we intend to 
pursue the matter. At the moment, the 
most promising channel for doing so would 
seem to be through private discussions with 
the U.S.S.R. at Geneva. 

One may ask where joint steps can be 
taken, above and beyond the individual 
measures a nation may itself prescribe, to 
reduce the risks of war by accident, miscal- 
culation, or failure of communications. 
What are the principal areas of concern and 
what can be done about them? 

As I proceed to deal with these questions, 
I ask that one point be kept in mind. The 
steps I shall outline are not inspection meas- 
ures. They are steps designed to provide 
positive assurance that some of the uncer- 
tainties that confront military powers to- 
day can be dispelled. This assurance would 
stem from two sources: the fact that there 
would be greater knowledge about what na- 
tions are doing and the fact that nations 
were willing to undertake these obligations. 

I turn now to specific problems and rec- 
ommended measures. 

One major problem is large military move- 
ments or maneuvers. When undertaken by 
one nation, they may give rise to suspicion 
and fear on the part of others. You might 
recall that some months ago the United 
States deployed its Marines to Thailand. In 
that instance, as in Cuba, we gave notice 
in advance of our then proposed action. But 
suppose this action had been taken without 
providing such advance notification. Those 
nations distrustful of our motives might have 
viewed the operation as a gesture sufficiently 
threatening in nature as to require an im- 
mediate countermove—one of such propor- 
tions as to lead to an extremely dangerous 
buildup of forces—a situation in which any- 
thing could happen. But by making known 
in advance the intention to make such a 
movement no baseless fears need arise. What 
has unfortunately been termed “the panic 
button” would not be pushed in circum- 
stances in which it was perfectly clear what 
was going on and why. 

To improve communications between na- 
tions in this respect, there would seem to be 
great advantage in states giving advance no- 
tification of many of their military move- 
ments and maneuvers. Such information, 
provided in the form of an official communi- 
cation and made known to all concerned at 
least a week prior to the actual occurrence 
of the event, could act as a brake to rash 
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action by a potential enemy who, had he 
been left in the dark, could well have read 
something ominous into such a move. 

While this measure, by itself, would be 
helpful, its value would be increased if addi- 
tional arrangement could be agreed upon to 
assure the authenticity of the information 
transmitted. Some assistance in this direc- 
tion could be achieved by the establishment 
of so-called observation posts. Posts located 
at principal railway centers, highways, river 
crossings, and airbases would permit on-the- 
spot observation of movement and concen- 
tration of large forces. In the broadest 
sense, such an arrangement would be useful 
whenever significant military activities take 
place. 

It is possible that if such an arrangement 
were carried out, particularly in countries or 
areas of the world where histories of suspi- 
cion and hostility have existed, increased 
confidence might quickly result. Being lo- 
cated in key areas, not only could these posts 
verify reports giving advance notification of 
troop movements, but they might in part 
also serve as a means of determining that no 
buildup of military forces for an attack by 
surprise was in preparation. In particularly 
tense or suspicious atmospheres such a 
scheme could provide welcome reassurance 
to those who might otherwise suspect the 
worst. 

Additional types of observation could be 
developed to supplement fixed observation 
posts. Aerial observation, mobile ground 
observation teams, or overlapping radars all 
could assist in lessening the possibility of 
an unexpected face to face of military power 
thereby lessening the risk of the outbreak of 
war. 

Particularly dangerous zones in terms of 
inadvertent war are those in which a mili- 
tary confrontation presently exists. We tend 
often to forget that such a situation is not 
unique to the European area—although cer- 
tainly this is an area of primary concern. 
There are many places around the globe 
where a similar, if more dormant, type of 
confrontation exists. It is axiomatic that in 
these forward, exposed positions suspicions 
and fears are quite readily nurtured. In 
most cases this is not by design but is due 
largely to a pervading air of uncertainty. 
In such areas apprehension is a natural con- 
dition of life. It cannot be entirely over- 
come, but it can be considerably tempered. 
Apprehension thrives on the unknown. 

To minimize this psychological barrier we 
see merit in an exchange of military mis- 
sions between states, or groups of states, 
where such confrontations are potentially 
dangerous. These missions, operating much 
in the same manner as military attachés 
(who are now something on the order of 
permanent fixtures in the embassies of a 
large majority of nations), could contribute 
significantly to promoting improved com- 
munications and understanding. The pres- 
ence of such missions—each small in num- 
ber and headed by an officer of high rank— 
could well generate confidence enough to off- 
set measurably the present strong and un- 
fortunate air of uncertainty that now exists 
in these areas. This was one proposal the 
Soviet Union last summer incorporated in 
its overall disarmament program. So here, 
perhaps, we have at least an agreement in 
principle. Whether the Soviet Union and its 
allies consider it valuable enough to put into 
operation prior to agreement on a total dis- 
armament program remains to be seen. 

A particularly distressing picture to con- 
template in the realm of accidental war is 
the possible failure of communications be- 
tween states in a time of crisis. I have al- 
ready alluded to the numerous safeguards we 
have installed over our Military Establish- 
ment. Yet in this era of modern weapons, 
it is quite possible that not all states posses- 
sing these weapons have invested enough in 
a policy to insure against their forces being 
accident prone. 
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The nature of modern weapons systems is 
such that the improvement of communica- 
tions between states, particularly between 
states possessing these modern weapon sys- 
tems, could serve in time of crisis as a valu- 
able link to prevent the occurrence of unin- 
tentional war, The establishment of rapid 
and reliable communications among govern- 
ments and, perhaps even with the United 
Nations, would be vital in a situation such 
as this. Here again, the Soviet Union has 
indicated an interest. Yet here, too, a ques- 
tion remains as to whether. it is prepared to 
pursue this idea in advance of or as part of 
a total disarmament program. If the latter 
should prove to be the case, early and effec- 
tive action to allay such a danger could not 
be undertaken. 

Areference to the “purple telephone” must 
necessarily be included at this point. News 
reports periodically have mentioned that 
improved communications would mean the 
establishment of a direct telephone line be- 
tween the Kremlin and the White House. 
A direct connection between Washington 
and Moscow terminating in a purple receiv- 
er perched on the desks of President Ken- 
nedy and Chairman Khrushchev is a unique 
thought, international politics being what 
they are today. But such a dramatic ar- 
rangement overlooks the basic point. This 
is not that heads of government of the 
United States and U.S.S.R. or any other world 
leaders need necessarily be in instantaneous 
personal contact. Rather it is that in time 
of tension a channel is readily available 
for responsible officials of governments—and 
when required, heads of government—to 
reach one another as rapidly as today’s sci- 
ence and technology will permit without the 
need to rely solely on normal channels of 
communication. For example, given our 
governments structure it might be most 
effective to use a teletype system, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggested recently and to tie 
our end of such a contemplated communi- 
cation link to our National Command Cen- 
ter—a command post which maintains con- 
tact with many government officials, includ- 
ing the President, wherever they may be. 
The desires of the other nations concerned 
would determine the terminal point in their 
governmental structure. 

These are some of the means by which 
states in a cooperative manner can take ef- 
fective action toward reducing the real and 
present dangers of war by accident. For 
our part, we are prepared now to establish 
the necessary working groups that these 
measures can be put into effect without de- 
lay. But I must hastily add that these 
steps are not the be-all and end-all. Fur- 
ther discussions of this problem could well 
lead to additional measures to check the 
threat of inadvertent war. Certainly no one 
nation has a monopoly on ideas in this field, 
and it may well behoove all to consider the 
establishment of an International Commis- 
sion on Reduction of the Risk of War. 
Working in an atmosphere largely devoid of 
immediate political and negotiating over- 
tones, such a Commission could devote full 
time exclusively to the risks inherent in this 
problem and attempt to develop practical 
means of coping with them. This would 
assure all concerned that deliberate wis- 
dom and experience would be responsibly 
engaged in seeking to make the possibility 
of war by mishap even less likely. 

We, in our Agency, are actively studying 
means of putting into effect those measures 
to reduce the risks of war which we already 
have proposed in Geneva. And we are just 
as actively studying other measures which 
could serve the same purpose. 

As has been pointed out, efforts to mini- 
mize war by accident cannot stand as a sub- 
stitute for the more basic steps of armaments 
reduction and control that must be taken if 
the dangers posed by modern weapons are to 
be removed. Yet, while the time available for 
achieving success in this task is not unlim- 
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ited, there is no reason why nations must 
await the day the full process of disarma- 
ment begins before taking action to fore- 
stall the risks of being involved unwittingly 
in a war. Initial measures of the type I have 
just enumerated can be readily undertaken. 
If put into effect nations will be able to 
breathe a little easier. Moreover, further 
strides down the road to disarmament could 
be taken with greater confidence. 

I mentioned earlier that we stand at an- 
other of the crossroads of human destiny. 
We know the road the United States wishes 
to follow. Indeed we have already taken our 
first steps in that direction. But it is a long 
way to the end of that road. As we journey 


nations can take joint steps to provide such 
assurance and we intend to do all we can to 
persuade them that they should—that they 
must do so. Therefore, when negotiations 
resume in Geneva next month this problem 
will receive our full and undivided attention. 

We have reached that time of year when 
the — apeere of peace on earth to men of 

will becomes very real and very mean- 
eat: C 
year. And I wish to emphasize that we 
welcome the comments, the criticisms, and 
the fresh suggestions that come from as- 
sociations such as yours, and from those in- 
dividuals who take a deep interest in arms 
control and disarmament. 

Ours is a new Agency, just entering the 
second year of its existence. To my knowl- 
edge this is the first time in history that 
a sovereign nation has established a sepa- 
rate agency to work full time on the cen- 
tral problem, and all the related problems, 
of arms control and disarmament. Because 
the duties are so paramount, we welcome, 
and indeed we call upon, individuals whoever 
they may be, to help us develop those pro- 
posals which may lead the way to the begin- 
ning of a turndown in the arms race and then 
to disarmament. 

I wish to extend to all of you the greet- 
ings of this holiday season. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, so 
that all may know, the Senate will have 
but a very limited session on Tuesday 
next, which will be followed by a session 
on Friday of next week. The Senate 
will then recess or adjourn until Tues- 
day of the following week. It will re- 
turn on July 9 to undertake business on 
the calendar and reports of committees. 
It is entirely probable, however, that 
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next week, at one of its short meetings, 
the Senate will pass bills on the calendar 
to which there is no objection and which 
are noncontroversial. So if any Senator 
is interested in such bills, he ought to be 
present and attending. However, there 
will be no yea-and-nay votes. 

With that announcement, if there be 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, pursuant to the order 
entered on June 27, that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday, 
July 2. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order entered on 
June 27, until Tuesday, July 2, 1963, at 
12 o' clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 28, 1963: 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
Ashton C. Barrett, of Mississippi, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the term 
expiring June 30, 1967 (reappointment). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 28, 1963: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Eugene G. Fubini, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force 


Alexander Henry Flax, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


John M. Cannella, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
associate judge of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 

Harry Phillips, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the 6th circuit. 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Florida for 
the term of 4 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
Adm. David Lamar McDonald, US. Navy., 


to be Chief of Naval Operations in the De- 

partment of the Navy for a term of 2 years. 
US. Navy 

Having been designated, under the pro- 

visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 

tion 5231, for commands and other duties 

determined by the President to be within the 
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contemplation of said section, the following- 
named officer for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving: 


To be admiral 


Vice Adm. Charles D. Griffin, U.S. Navy. 

Having been designated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5231, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within 
the contemplation of said section, the fol- 
lowing officers for appointment to the grade 
indicated, while so serving: 

To be vice admirals 


Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Ray C. Needham, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233: 


To be vice admiral 
Vice Adm. Frank O’Beirne, U.S. Navy. 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Maj. Gen. Winston Peabody Wilson, 
0398325, a Reserve commissioned officer of 
the U.S. Air Force, member of the Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, to be 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau for a 
period of 4 years to date from August 31, 
1963, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3015. 


U.S. Am Forces 


The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force, under the provisions of sections 
8218, 8351, and 8392, title 10, United States 


Code. 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. William H. Clarke, AO649168, Montana 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Homer G. Goebel, 40441737, North 
Dakota Air National Guard. 

Col. Kenneth E. Keene, 40805634, Indiana 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Frederick P. Wenger, AOQ367842, Ohio 
Air National Guard. 


US. Army 


The following-named cadet, graduating 
class of 1963, U.S. Military Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 4353: 


To be second lieutenant 


Pope, Derwin B. 

The nominations beginning James B. 
Scherer to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Arthur N. Yando to be second lieutenant, 
with the exception of promotions to the rank 
of major, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD on June 24, 1963. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Postmaster General Day at 
25th Anniversary Luncheon of Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 28, 1963 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1963, the Postmaster General 
of the United States, Hon. J. Edward 
Day, was called upon to deliver the prin- 
cipal address at a luncheon in honor of 


the Civil Aeronautics Board, celebrating 

the 25th anniversary of the Board. 

For the benefit of all those who did not 
have the privilege of hearing this excel- 
lent address, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the Postmaster General’s re- 
marks printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY J. EDWARD Day, POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, AT 25TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JUNE 26, 1963 
It is a great pleasure to join in celebrating 


the 25th anniversary of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 


Yesterday at about this same time I ad- 
dressed the Aero Club of Washington, so T 
am really flying high this week. 

From my rather lofty vantage point I con- 
gratulate the members and staff of the CAB 
past and present—on a successful quarter 
century of assistance to civil aviation. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has guided American 
aviation through a period of phenomenal 
progress, change, and expansion. It has 
aided the airlines during the difficult tran- 
sition to the jet age. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was passed by 
Congress in 1938 to end the economic chaos 
and near anarchy which prevailed in the 
aviation industry. The act was designed to 
check the uncontrolled competition of the 
previous decade and to give the young in- 
dustry a chance to develop in an orderly 
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manner. The act recognized that the 
healthy growth of aviation and reasonable 
rates were closely tied to the public interest. 

The original act has been revised, but its 
successor, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
imposes upon the CAB essentially the same 
declaration of national policy as the 1938 
act. The CAB must consider both the needs 
of the public and of the aviation industry. 
Chairman Boyd has stated the CAB’s duty in 
the following way: 

“We must see to it that the United States 
has a healthy, vigorous air transportation 
system which meets the public and national 
needs. It must be safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical and efficient. Its charges must be 
reasonable. It must be without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advan- 

or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices. Its development must be sound.” 

As you can see, this is no easy assignment. 
It is complicated by the fact that the CAB 
was not able to start with a clean slate. All 
11 existing trunk carriers are the same air- 
lines, or the successors to the same airlines, 
that acquired “grandfather rights” under the 
1938 act. The large carriers were formed on 
the basis of factors other than a well planned 
national air route system. 

The CAB also came under great pressure 
from both the industry and the public to 
allow more routes, more airplanes, and more 
markets. The great improvements in air- 
plane design and the heightened awareness 
of air travel brought about by World War II 
added to the demand. The Board had its 
work cut out for it in its attempt to order 
and channel the incredible postwar expan- 
sion in the industry. 

Today, the 11 domestic trunkline carriers 
serve more than 600 points over routes in 
excess of 185,000 miles in length. Twenty- 
four smaller carriers provide service to some 
900 smaller communities over routes in ex- 
cess of 88,000 miles. Three carriers provide 
domestic all-cargo service to 38 points over 
routes in excess of 14,000 miles and another 
15 carriers are licensed to provide supple- 
mental services. Fifteen carriers are au- 
thorized to provide service to a total of 428 
points outside the United States over routes 
in excess of 320,000 miles. 

The modernization and expansion of air 
service is still affecting postal operations. 
Less than 2 weeks ago in Alaska the last of 
our dogsled teams that still carried mail 
was replaced by an airplane. I want to make 
clear that this was done to speed up service 
and not to get even with dogs for biting 
letter carriers. 

Although the CAB oversees this vast, com- 
plex network, it has only about 800 em- 
ployees, making it one of the smallest agen- 
cies in the Government. But its fine work 
has made it one of the best known, and it 
has demonstrated that size is not the best 
criterion of value. 

The Post Office Department is considerably 
older than the CAB; Ben Franklin was Post- 
master General under the Continental Con- 
gress and the Postmaster General has been 
a member of the Cabinet since the adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson. 

We have 585,000 employees, making us by 
far the largest civilian agency in the US. 
Government. We had 150,000 employees even 
back in 1890. We handle 16 times as much 
mall today, with less than 4 times as many 
employees. 

The Post Office Department is old but not 
ossified. We, too, are still vigorous, lively, 
and changing. The Department played an 
important role in the development of com- 
mercial aviation in this country, and we still 
give an important assist to the airlines which 
carry our mail. 

Between 1938 and 1953, the rates the Post 
Office Department paid to the airlines in- 
cluded subsidies that were fixed by the CAB. 
After 1953, the subsidies were paid directly 
by the CAB. The Post Office Department 
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now pays only a fair charge for the services 
rendered by the carriers. 

The CAB’s stabilization of the airline in- 
dustry has greatly helped us in providing 
reliable and rapid airmail service. The De- 
partment will spend about $93 million on air 
transportation this fiscal year. Twenty-five 
years ago, when the CAB was founded, that 
figure was under $25 million. Since this 
earlier figure reflects a subsidy, the change 
is actually even larger than is indicated. 

Americans today send nearly 2 billion 
pieces of airmail annually, an increase of 
750 percent over 1938. The increase in air- 
mail poundage in the last 25 years is twice 
that large, about 1,500 percent. 

Like every other Federal agency, operating 
in a dynamic political and economic climate, 
the CAB has at times been enmeshed in con- 
troversy and has upon occasion been at- 
tacked. Some of the criticism has stemmed 
from the fact that the CAB must balance its 
twin functions of promotion and regulation. 

It has now become more or less expected 
that a member of an independent Federal 
commission will, upon retiring, immediately 
call for its abolition or substantial revision. 
Newton Minow followed the accepted ritual 
when he vacated his FCC Office on the sev- 
enth floor of our Post Office Department 
building recently. Louis J. Hector, on retir- 
ing from the CAB in 1959, wrote President 
Eisenhower: 

“Not with the Founding Fathers as mem- 
bers of its Board do I think the CAB as now 
organized could fulfill its obligations to the 
American people.” 

I don’t know of any Postmaster General 
who has suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment be disbanded. However, sometimes 
we are told by others that the Post Office 
should be a private corporation operated for 
profit intsead of a great public service 
agency. In this connection, the following 
item appeared on the front page of one of our 
Washington newspapers not long ago: 

“A second, separate John Birch Society— 
calling for abolition of the socialistic Post 
Office Department and cola beverages—is now 
operating with headquarters in Baltimore, it 
was revealed yesterday. 

“The Baltimore tion, whose full 
name is the John Birch Chowder and March- 
ing Society, is headed by Attorney Leonard 
J. Kerpelman. 

“Kerpelman said the society’s No. 1 aim is 
to wage its opposition to the Post Office De- 

ent. 

“ ‘By socialistically delivering people's mes- 
sages for them,’ he said, ‘the Post Office De- 
partment makes people weak, dependent and 
without moral fiber, instead of leaving them 
to deliver their own messages, which would 
make them strong, independent, and morally 
fibrous.’ 

“Kerpelman described his society as an an- 
cient one, driven underground by Prohibi- 
tion: We the more recent John Birch 
Society, the one that hogged all the publicity, 
as a very late starter. Our society is better 
fit to deal with world problems today, be- 
cause we have been underground for so long 
we are more completely uncontaminated by 
any ideas of the last millennium.“ 

Of course, I don’t agree with Mr. Kerpel- 
man's Chowder and Marching Society. I 
think that a strong and efficient Post Office 
Department is indispensable to a thriving 
economy, just as the work of the CAB has 
been indispensable to the ordered expansion 
of American aviation. 

The Post Office Department is proud of 
its own role in commercial aviation. 
The Department’s airmail service initiated 
the commercial use of the airplane, which 
before that time had been built only for 
military or exhibition purposes. 

Congress authorized contracts for the car- 
riage of mail by airplane in 1911. Since the 
cost could not exceed other means of trans- 
portation, airmail flights did not actually 
begin until 1918. The first trip was not aus- 
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picious. Careful plans had been laid which 
called for a plane to fly from Washington to 
New York, with a stop in Philadelphia. On 
the morning of May 15, 1918, in the presence 
of President Wilson and other Government 
figures, including an obscure young Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy called Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a pioneering aviator set out with 
the first load of airmail. 

But he got his directional signals mixed 
up and wound up in Waldorf, Md. His mail 
had to be carried back to Washington and 
taken to New York by train. 

Despite the faltering start, airmail routes 
were gradually established over much of the 
country. The Post Office Department made 
the first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour. 

In those days, flying was a dangerous, un- 
certain, and sometimes madcap business. 
Runways for takeoff or landing did not exist 
and there was no air-to-ground communica- 
tion, no beam to follow, and no marked 
course. The mail planes were converted 
Army DeHavilands with open cockpits, fab- 
ric-covered wooden frames, and a top speed 
of 100 miles per hour. Once a pilot left a 
field nobody knew where—or if—he was until 
he arrived. 

The few instruments on the panel were of 
uncertain accuracy and adaptability. Gaso- 
line capacity limited the plane to a few 
hours’ flight, and the motors were unpredict- 
able and tended to stop at any time. When 
the motor stopped it could be started only 
by spinning the propeller, a difficult job 
which resulted in many bruises and some 
near decapitations. 

Two hundred and twenty-one planes were 
used in the airmail service from May 1918 to 
October 1921. Only 50 of these were in flying 
condition at the end of the period. Another 
26 were still available but undergoing repair. 
Of the others, 101 had crashed, 7 burned, 
and 37 had to be withdrawn for one reason 
or another, 

Thirty men were killed in airmail service 
in about the same period. In 1920 there was 
one fatality for each 100,000 miles flown. By 
comparison, the 1962 fatality rate for sched- 
uled domestic passenger service was one 
fatality for each 172 million miles flown, a 
fine tribute to the air safety work done by the 
CAB and FAA. 

The men attracted to the hazardous job of 
fiying the mail in the early days were a dar- 
ing, temperamental and carefree group. The 
Post Office Department had no choice but to 
accommodate itself to their hijinks and ec- 
centricities, because as some official said with 
resignation, “the mail must go, but who in 
hell is going to take it?” 

The pilots seemed fond of letting the mail 
wait around in balmy weather, but took a 
kind of fierce pride in defying bad weather. 
One man took time off to bombard a village 
with toilet paper. Another arranged to buzz 
antelopes into a fence corner where a con- 
federate waited to butcher them. 

The most famous of all air mail pilots was 
Charles Lindbergh, who served on a contract 
route between Chicago and St. Louis. Fily- 
ing northbound on this route on November 
3, 1926, Lindbergh ran out of fuel and was 
forced to jump from his plane. Dean Smith, 
a colleague of Lindbergh's reported a crash 
landing with this terse message: 

“Landed on cow, killed cow, scared me. 
Smith.” Another air mail pilot, one Kenneth 
Unger, was forced to crash land after his 
motor failed. Unhurt, he borrowed a horse 
to return to town. Evidently, he was less 
skilled in handling the horse than his plane, 
because the horse threw him for another 
crash landing, and this time he broke his 
ankle. 

Lindbergh took a leave of absence from 
air mail service to make his historic flight 
from New York to Paris in May 1927. During 
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a Paris interview, Lindbergh said, I am an 
air mail pilot and expect to fly the mail 
again.” And, as a matter of fact, he later 
did fly his old route between Chicago and 
St. Louis once again. 

Although the Post Office Department 
actually carried mail up to August 1927, it 
gradually surrendered its operations as soon 
as contractors with the ability and sufficient 
financial backing to perform the service 
could be secured. The Department fostered 
and nurtured commercial aviation and then 
turned it over to private enterprise. 

We have other examples of a similar pat- 
tern in Post Office history. In most indus- 
trialized foreign countries, telephone, tele- 
graph, and broadcasting facilities are owned 
by the government. In the United States, 
we feel that these functions are best left in 
private hands. However, the telegraph began 
as a Government-fostered enterprise in this 
country. 

A telegraph line was opened between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1845. It was 
built at Government expense by its inventor, 
Samuel F. B. Morse. Postmaster General 
Cave Johnson fixed the cost at 1 cent for 
every four characters, 

When Morse offered his patent to the Gov- 
ernment for $100,000, the Post Office Depart- 
ment turned it down as unpromising. Post- 
master General Johnson advised Morse “that 
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the operation of the telegraph between 
Washington and Baltimore had not satisfied 
him that under any rate of postage that 
could be adopted, its revenues could be made 
equal to its expenditures.” 

Postmaster General Johnson's crystal ball 
was a mite clouded, but so were the crystal 
balls of later seers. Here is a story that 
appeared in a Boston newspaper about three- 
quarters of a century ago: 

“A man about 46 years of age, giving the 
name of Joshua Coppersmith, has been ar- 
rested in New York for attempting to ex- 
tort funds from ignorant and superstitious 
people by exhibiting a device which he says 
will convey the human voice over metallic 
wires, He calls the instrument a ‘telephone’ 
which is obviously intended to imitate the 
word ‘telegraph’ and win the confidence of 
those who know the success of the latter 
instrument. Well-informed people know 
that it is impossible tc transmit the human 
voice over wires as may be done with dots 
and dashes and signals of the Morse Code, 
and that, even were it possible to do so, the 
thing would be of no practical value. The 
authorities who apprehended this criminal 
are to be congratulated, and it is hoped that 
his punishment will be prompt and fitting, 
that it may serve as an example to other 
conscienceless schemers who enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow crea- 
tures.” 
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The bad prophets have not been restricted 
to the field of communications. As late as 
1901, Wilbur Wright doubted that man would 
fiy “within a thousand years.” 

We need not feel superior to the bad gues- 
sers of times past. Wilbur Wright, despite 
his own skepticism, went on to fly the first 
heavier-than-air machine with his brother 
only 2 years later. We have a copious share 
of the timid and unimaginative amongst us 
today. 

There are those who are against the at- 
tempt to fly a man to the moon because 
they say it would cost too much. There are 
those who oppose renewed efforts to reach a 
test-ban agreement on the grounds that we 
have failed before. There are those whose 
only answer 100 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation to the demands for equality 
and justice of Negro Americans is more pa- 
tlence and further delay. The following 
words were written by Abraham Lincoln in 
1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Today, we must, once again, disenthrall 
ourselves. 

I wish the Civil Aeronautics Board a happy 
birthday and continued success in guiding 
the aviation industry. 

Happy landings to all of you. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 1, 1963 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

THE SPEAKER’S Room, 
July 1, 1963. 
I hereby designate the Honorable CARL AL- 
BERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


The Reverend Michael J. Churak, su- 
preme chaplain of the Slovak Catholic 
Federation of America, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, eternal 
God, from Whom all authority proceeds, 
and under whose loving care nations 
prosper and flourish, deign to bless all 
assembled here for the opening of this 
session of the House of Representatives. 
Be present with us, O Holy Spirit, 
throughout this session. Come to help 
us in our affairs and deign to enter into 
our deliberations. 

Direct us in our paths to seek the wel- 
fare of all our citizens, without regard 
to race, color, or creed, to assure the 
blessings of freedom for all peoples 
throughout the world even those who now 
suffer from tyranny and oppression. Let 
us strive to promote peace among all the 
nations of the world, a peace founded on 
the four pillars of “truth, justice, love, 
and freedom Pacem in Terris,” Pope 
John XXII. 

In this 11th centennial year of the ar- 
rival of SS. Cyril and Methodius in Slo- 
vakia and during the observance of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Week—July 1 to 


July 7—we especially invoke Thee to look 
down upon the 2 million citizens, Amer- 
icans of Slovak descent, who, enriched 
with the heritage of these saintly broth- 
ers, have contributed to the material and 
spiritual well-being of America. 

As we approach the celebration of the 
Declaration of Independence of our own 
country, look down, we humbly invoke 
Thee, on the nation of Slovakia and all 
nations, whose people have been deprived 
of the blessings of freedom. Grant, we 
pray, that truth, justice, love, and free- 
dom may prevail in our own beloved 
country and among all the peoples of 
the world. This we ask in the name of 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 27, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1267. An act for the relief of Law- 
rence E. Bird; 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss Ann 
Super; 

H.R. 1292. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito; 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 

H.R. 3356. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell; 

H.R. 4773: An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 


the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 280. An act for the relief of Etsuko Mat- 
suo McClellan; 

S. 296. An act for the relief of Anne Marie 
Kee Tham; 

S. 538. An act for the relief of Henry Bang 
Williams; 

S. 546. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant easements for the use 
of lands in the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton 
Naval Reservation, Calif., for a nuclear elec- 
tric generating station; 

S. 568. An act for the relief of Denis Ryan; 

S. 733. An act for the relief of Yung Yuen 
Yau; 

S. 753. An act for the relief of Mrs. Giu- 
seppa Rafala Monarca; 

S. 879. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the building of Perry's fleet 
and the Battle of Lake Erie; 

S. 1082. An act to establish in the Treasury 
a correctional industries fund for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1126. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the admission of Nevada to 
statehood; 

S. 1201. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
T. Maddux; 

S. 1230. An act for the relief of Carlton M. 
Richardson; 

S. 1401. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire, construct, operate, and regulate a pub- 
lic off-street parking facility; 

S. 1489. An act for the relief of J. Arthur 
Pields; and 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of an Air Force Medal of 

tion to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois, retired. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDI- 
TIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 

Chair desires to announce that pursuant 

to the authority granted the Speaker on 

Thursday, June 27, 1963, the Speaker did 
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on June 28, 1963, sign the following 
enrolled bill of the Senate: 

S. 1359. An act to provide for an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 5207 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on H.R. 5207, the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS AND THE BUDGET 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
significant day on the congressional cal- 
endar and at the Treasury. Today, July 
1, is the first day of the new fiscal year 
1964. Throughout the country business- 
men generally are accustomed, at the 
end of the old fiscal year and the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year, to strike 
a balance to ascertain just where they 
stand financially. It is perhaps not 
amiss for us to briefly record just where 
we are in the appropriations business of 
the session and the condition of the 
budget. 


APPROPRIATION ACTIONS TO DATE 


Seven appropriation bills for fiscal 
1964 and two bills for fiscal 1963, dis- 
posing of about $73,631,000,000 of the 
President's current budget requests, have 
been sent to the Senate. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations cut the budget in 
these bills by $3,833,000,000. The House 
did not agree in some particulars and 
restored $432,000,000. Thus the nine 
bills were sent to the other body $3,- 
401,000, 000 below the corresponding 
budget requests. 

In addition to the two bills for fiscal 
1963, the Senate has also passed upon 
three of the regular 1964 bills, involving 
budget requests, in all, of $9,518,000,000. 
And, charac four of the five 
bills were returned carrying larger ap- 
propriations than originally voted by the 
House—$207,000,000 more. 

Three bills—the two for fiscal 1963 and 
one for fiscal 1964—have been enacted 
into law. In total, they were $286,000,000 
below the budget amounts. 

APPROPRIATION BILLS NOT YET REPORTED 

Five regular 1964 bills, plus the usual 
closing supplemental, remain to be re- 
ported to the House. They prospectively 
involve requests of roughly $26,000,- 
000,000 on the present basis. One of 
these, the District appropriation bill, 
will be taken up on the floor next week. 
Hearings on the others are either com- 
pleted or well along. All of them hinge, 
in whole or in part, on annual authori- 
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zation bills not yet enacted—in two in- 
stances, not even reported from the leg- 
islative committees. The Committee on 
Appropriations cannot, under the rules 
of the House, bring in a bill until the ap- 
propriation has been authorized by law. 

In the meantime the Government is 
operating on a minimum basis under the 
general continuing resolution. 

BACKDOOR APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition, the significant backdoor 
bill thus far is the $2,000,000,000 for the 
Export-Import Bank which the House 
refused to approve on the backdoor basis 
but on which the Senate insists. The 
Senate has never been reluctant to initi- 
ate backdoor appropriations—and they 
are trying it on this bill, and unfortu- 
nately for the prerogatives and position 
of the House maintained from the be- 
ginning, there is a not inconsiderable 
encouragement on occasion from the 
legislative committees. It is incredible 
that Members would in any way encour- 
age and support erosion of this all-im- 
portant position of the House as the body 
closest to the people and to their pocket- 
books. 

FISCAL SITUATION 

Mr. Speaker, we are spending money 
at a more rapid rate than ever before. 
The interest on the public debt—over 
$10,000,000,000 a year—is appalling. 
There seems to be no serious thought 
about liquidating the debt on a system- 
atic basis or of decreasing our rate of 
spending. Our expenditures are con- 
stantly accelerating. We are taking in 
more money, we are enjoying more na- 
tional revenue than ever before in the 
history of the country but we are still 
running in the red. The fiscal year 1963 
closed yesterday with a deficit somewhere 
near $8,000,000,000. In the year begin- 
ning today we face another big deficit— 
no one knows just how much. And for 
the 10th consecutive year—a full dec- 
ade—we have disregarded precedent and 
again extended war taxes in time of 
peace, and still the budget is out of bal- 
ance. Still the Treasury has to go out 
and borrow from future generations to 
meet the higher and higher expenditures. 
It is becoming almost characteristic that 
the more money the Treasury takes in 
the more it spends. 

Slowly but surely circumstances are 
in the process of convening at the point 
representing the inevitable limit. We 
owe more—our national debt limit this 
morning, under the terms of the recent 
extension, is $309,000,000,000—the high- 
estin 175 years. And that is only for the 
next 60 days. Continuing to insist on 
spending more than the Treasury col- 
lects makes it necessary to boost the 
ceiling next month closer to the inevita- 
ble limit—to the suggested figure of at 
least $320,000,000,000. And further defi- 
cits have been flatly predicted for 2 
more years. That means another debt 
boost—27 deficits in the last 33 years— 
with at least 3 more to follow before any 
hope of the budget being in the black. 
Incredible. 

Mr. Speaker, the prewar purchasing 
power of the dollar is now down to 45 
cents. In 1936 it was $1.07 The decline 
is in no small measure due to these con- 
stant expenditures in excess of the reve- 
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nue inflation. As a result, the cost of 
living has gone up. Every family today 
is spending over twice what they former- 
ly spent to maintain themselves at the 
existing cost of living. In the last 2 
months the official index hit a new 
high—and the dollar a new low. 

The Treasury's supply of gold is now 
down to $15,700,000,000. We have lost 
$7,200,000,00€ of it since the run began 
in early 1958. With the persistent im- 
balance, the persistent deficit in our bal- 
ance of international transactions, it is of 
little or no comfort that the precipitate 
gold outflow has subsided. The supply 
remains low, and is getting lower. We 
lost $65,000,000 more last week. The sit- 
uation is precarious. And the way we 
manhandle the value of our dollar it 
seems highly unlikely foreign bankers 
holding claims on our gold will mate- 
rially upgrade their confidence in it. 
Spending money we do not have for 
things we could postpone until we had 
the money has contributed heavily to the 
deterioration. Nondefense spending has 
unbalanced the budgets time and again, 
as we have repeatedly documented. And 
continuing to spend more than we take 
in, loading the difference on future gen- 
erations, will certainly make foreign 
holders of our dollars more apprehen- 
sive—and skeptical—about our willing- 
ness to face up to the demand of the 
times. As a high administration official 
said not so long ago, foreign holders of 
dollars would much prefer that we put 
a ceiling on Federal spending than on 
the Federal debt. 

It is to be hoped, it is to be urged, Mr. 
Speaker, that we take under serious con- 
sideration a policy which will significant- 
ly reduce the expansion of present pro- 
grams and eliminate new programs 
which require further expenditures and 
simultaneously place into effect a pro- 
gram which will reduce the burdensome 
Federal taxes. 

We do not have to go very far to find 
out who is responsible for ever-increas- 
ing spending beyond what we take in. 
In the final analysis, Congress is respon- 
sible—often, of course, as the urgent re- 
quest of the executive branch. Hardly a 
month passes but what we are authoriz- 
ing some new projects, some new pro- 
gram, some new activity that has never 
been provided before. We are almost 
constantly authorizing and appropriat- 
ing for some new expenditures, for new 
activities, or expanding going programs 
when we cannot pay or refuse to pay for 
the old ones which we have authorized 
and appropriated over the years. Every 
budget from the executive branch advo- 
cates new activities and new spending. 

But the final responsibility is right 
here in Congress. We have to quit au- 
thorizing new projects and expanding old 
programs and begin paying for the old 
projects for which we owe. I trust this 
will be taken into consideration in the 
near future, and that there will be seri- 
ous effort to pay something on our in- 
debtedness in order to help our credit. 

I include as a part of my remarks a 
table showing the various appropriation 
bills of the session to date. We are cut- 
ting the budget but at the same time ap- 
propriating larger amounts than the 
previous year. 


The appropriation bills, 88th Cong., Ist sess., as of July 1, 1963 
[Does not include back-door appropriations or permanent appropriations under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


1 $508, 172, 000 > 
1, 641, 507, 106 | Apr. —$652, 750, 600 | Apr. 10 


«1,1, 207,108) 0 G 7a eoo} (Gita 818, 600) 
—202, 815, 600 


(855, 000, 000) 
2148, 580, 245 | June 


900 —308, 622, 000 
47, 082, 009, 000 —1, 982, 228, 000 
67, 422, 407,019 3, 178, 397, 126 


69, 369, 270, 525 
(861, 000, 000 


Bill No. Title pared to budget 
nupt Amount as estimates to 
to Senate 
1963 SUPPLEMENTALS 

H.J. Res. 284. e Agriculture $508, 172,000 Feb. 28 a $508, 172, 000 $508, 172, 000 
LB. e 1, 652, 300, 456 = pages 1, 467, 430, 491 
k. (500, 000, 000, (450, 000, N 

(1, 152, 300, 456) (1, 017, 430, 401 


Total, 1963 supplementals 
1964 APPROPRIATIONS 


1, 975, 602, 491 


Total, 1964 appropriations... ..___- 


Total, all appropriations 
Total, loan authorizations 
Total, contract authority: 


7, 217, 482, 719 —109, 636, 731 


+157, 742, 600 


from budget for 1964, which was reduced accordingly. 


1 Shifted 
? Excludes Senate 
Nore.—Totals reflect amounts approved and comparisons at latest stage of congressional action on each bill. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways glad to hear our chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
who is chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, talk about the 
road on which we are traveling at break- 
neck speed, the road to national bank- 
ruptcy. 

I, too, have admonished the Congress 
of the United States on many occasions 
to make an about face before it is too 
sate. 

Now, to give you a few figures which 
will put this matter in focus a little bet- 
ter. I am sure that not too many people 
realize that each American family today 
must pay about $15 a month just to pay 
the interest on the national debt. They 
must also pay about $25 a month just 
to pay the salaries of Federal employees. 
We passer: a bill a few days ago, a mili- 
tary appropriation bill, which called for 
each American family to pay $75 a 
month. There in those three items alone 
the American family, each American 
family, on an average will pay in the 
fiscal year 1964, $115 every month. That 
brings it down to facts and figures that 
most people can understand. That is to 
say, this brings it down to facts and 
figures on what the people have to pay 
above the many Federal expenditures 
that we are called on to appropriate for 
each year. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we ap- 
proach July 4, 1963, the 187th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in Philadelphia—a dedi- 
catory first act of a new nation which 
had set as its goal the exemplification 
of the innate dignity and freedom of 
man and his inherent right of liberty of 
movement, speech, press and religion. 

In 1776 our forefathers brought into 
being a nation founded on the principle 
that man is endowed by his Creator with 
inalienable rights, among which is a 
government of the people, by and with 
the consent of the people, for the benefit 
of all the people. This was a new con- 
cept of political independence replacing 
the centuries-old tradition of privileges 
reserved to a minority of citizens spe- 
cially endowed by birth, education, re- 
ligion, or race. 

Of all our national holidays, July 
Fourth is enshrined as a hallowed mem- 
ory and living reminder of the birth of a 
great democratic idea which has con- 
tinued to grow and expand, to bless not 
only the United States of America but all 
mankind. 
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It is fitting that each year we should 
pause, reflect, and pay homage to our 
Founding Fathers whose wisdom brought 
this great Nation into being, and rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principles which 
they espoused and bequeathed to us in 
perpetuity. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
reverence and patriotic fervor basic to 
commemoration of this historic day can 
best be expressed by a national ringing 
of bells throughout the land. 

I am joined in my belief by members 
of the Civitan Club of Homestead, the 
Delta Mu Chapter, Beta Sigma Phi, 
Homestead, and various other civic or- 
ganizations in the Fourth District of 
Florida, of which I have the privilege 
and honor to be the Representative. By 
resolution, the Civitan Club of Home- 
stead, said: 

The Civitan Club of Homestead resolves 
that it heartily favors the joint resolutions 
of Senator Rusicorr, of Connecticut, and Rep- 
resentative Walter, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
viding for observance of the anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence each year by the ringing of bells 
throughout the United States and urges the 
Florida delegations in the Senate and House 
to support such resolution. It also urges the 
Florida Legislature to adopt a similar resolu- 
tion for a State observance of such anni- 
versary. 


In support of my belief, I am intro- 
ducing today a House concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to declare that 
the anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence should be 
observed each year by the ringing of bells 
throughout the United States at the hour 
of 2 o’clock in the afternoon, eastern 
daylight time, on July 4, and for a formal 
call upon civic and other community 
leaders to follow congressional leadership 
and to take appropriate steps to encour- 
age public participation in such observ- 
ance. 

Never in our long history, Mr. Speaker, 
have we had greater reason nor a better 
occasion for establishing a national an- 
nual tradition to express our recognition 
of and respect for the courage and fore- 
sight of our Founding Fathers and the 
greatness of our people and our Nation. 


NIGERIA AND ALGERIA 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee, I have two happy announcements 
to make to the House. One relates to 
Algeria and the other to Nigeria. 

The Republic of Algeria achieved its 
independence in July, 1 year ago. The 
Algerian nation has labored during its 
first year of independence successfully 
toward overcoming the grave problems of 
establishing a new nation. Americans 
admire the Algerian people for their 
drive to shape their own destinies and 
strengthen their national independence. 
It is heartening and reassuring that Al- 
geria’s relations with other nations have, 
in this first year of independence, 
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achieved in recent days both a major 
agreement with the Government of 
France and the signature of an agree- 
ment with the United States which will 
assist in the rehabilitation of rural areas 
of Algeria. 

We, who celebrate our independence 
from colonial rule on July 4, send our 
best wishes for the future of this vital 
young republic which celebrates its in- 
dependence just 1 day later on July 
5. We look forward to years of fruitful 
cooperation, based on the devotion of 
both our nations to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. We note with 
pleasure and pride that the day the Al- 
gerians have selected as their day of 
rejoicing for their independence is so 
close to the day on which we in the 
United States celebrate our independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Speaker, this week we are hon- 
ored by a visit to our country of the Hon- 
orable E. P. Okoya, the distinguished 
Minister of Information of Eastern Ni- 
geria. We are honored by his pres- 
ence here and my own city of Chicago is 
eagerly looking forward to his visit there 
before he returns to his own country. 
For the House and especially for the Sub- 
committee on Africa, I extend warm 
greetings. 

This week we celebrate our liberation 
from colonialism. In 180 years that have 
passed since the attainment of our na- 
tional sovereignty the United States has 
become the first nation of the free world 
in power, in wealth, and in influence. It 
is natural, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
feel a deep and abiding interest in the 
new African nations. Theirs is the 
challenge that was ours when as a new 
sovereign nation we had to make our 
own way. As our United States met the 
challenge, so in equal measure, with 
equal effort and dedication we have the 
faith that new independent nations of 
Africa will meet their challenge. Every 
step in their progress will occasion re- 
joicing in every American heart. We, 
the first to break from colonialism, have 
so very, very much in common with these 
nations, the last to break from colonial- 
ism. 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, ROMAN 
EMPEROR 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of last week, a colleague from 
the State of Illinois inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an attack upon Sena- 
tor ALLEN J. ELLENDER, the senior Sena- 
tor from my State of Louisiana. He 
attempted to castigate the good Senator 
because of his statement that Africans 
have never shown any ability to build or 
to govern. He supported his amusing 
“refutation” by pointing with great pride 
to the record of the Roman Emperor, 
Septimius Severus, who reigned from 
A.D. 193 to A.D. 211 and, who, according 
to our colleague, was a Negro. 
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There is one authoritative biographer 
of Septimius, Maurice Platmauer, whose 
“The Life and Reign of the Emperor 
Lucius Septimius Severus” was the first 
detailed account published in the Eng- 
lish language. It is 221 exhausting pages 
in length, yet makes no mention of the 
Negroid ancestry of Septimius. Neither 
does “Methuen’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World” mention what would 
have been an extreme curiosity had Sep- 
timius been a Negro. And, finally, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, in his monumental “His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” does not give any hint 
that Septimius was a Negro. 

Since these three world-renowned au- 
thorities do not make mention that Sep- 
timius was a Negro, I think it is safe to 
assume that he was not. Such an odd- 
ity would hardly have been overlooked 
by these meticulous historians. 

Such an omission would be compa- 
rable to a modern historian failing to 
note that George Washington was a 
woman, had he been one, or that Fidel 
Castro was, in reality, Carmen Miranda 
with a beard. 

Be all this as it may, let us for a mo- 
ment, but only for the sake of discussion, 
say this noble Roman was a Negro. 

Before my colleague’s admiration 
swells out of all bounds, one or two facts 
should be brought to his attention. 

Septimius was a follower and imitator 
of his predecessor, the Emperor Hadrian, 
whose political philosophy was built on 
supreme control by the Emperor of all 
the internal organization of the Empire. 
Methune’s “History of the Greek and 
Roman World” says that: “toward the 
senate he adopted an attitude of deferen- 
tial respect, but at the same time, by 
encroaching upon its spheres of adminis- 
tration, treated it as a negligible factor 
in the Government.” 

If all this sounds familiar to my col- 
league from Illinois, it may be because 
Hadrian’s theory of government has 
more than a passing resemblance to the 
philosophy of a more recent administra- 
tion. 

History indicates that Septimius 
plotted the assassination of his prede- 
cessor. It states without equivocation, 
that he seized power at the head of an 
army, bought off the opposition with lay- 
ish payments and can be credited with 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of his contemporaries. 

I feel it is necessary, too, that I remind 
my colleague, who has such a reverence 
for Septimius, that one of the notable 
occurrences during his reign was his call- 
ing to trial 64 members of the Roman 
Senate and summarily executing 29 of 
them and confiscating their property. 
Again, Methune’s History says: 

The motive for this cruelty is hard to 
discover and would seem to spring from 
nothing else than a determination to abase 
the senate, which for 3 years he had found 
it politic to conciliate, but now was strong 
enough to despise and treat as an instrument 
of his autocracy. 


This suggests to me that my colleague 
might well keep his eye open for a 
modern day Septimius, should there be 
one. The fact that my colleague is a 
member of the House rather than the 
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Senate may not be enough to save him 
if he should lose favor if there is a 
Septimius the Second anywhere in the 
wings. 

If he needs an example of the ability 
of the Negro to build a civilization and 
guide his own destiny without the help 
of the white race, he need look no fur- 
ther than the island of Hispaniola and 
the 1963 Government of Haiti or recall 
the stories which made the rounds re- 
cently about one of the delegates from 
an emerging nation who was, a few years 
ago, cubed and eaten by his followers in 
the belief that they would, in so doing, 
attain a portion of his superior intelli- 
gence. He might recall, also, another 
story told in the halls of the United Na- 
tions of another emerging delegate who 
solved the perennial mother-in-law 
problem by eating his. 

However weak the individual white 
man, his ancestors produced the great- 
ness of Europe and America; however 
strong the individual black, his ances- 
tors never lifted themselves from the 
darkness of Africa. 

One final observation on the reign of 
that noble and illustrious Roman and 
alleged Negro, Septimius Severus. His 
reign began in 193 A.D. The world au- 
thority, Edward Gibbon, dates the be- 
ginning of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire from almost that precise 
moment in its glorious history. 


APPORTIONMENT OF DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7307 
amends the Internal Revenue Codes of 
1939 and 1954 with respect to the ap- 
portionment of the depletion allowance 
between parties to contracts for the ex- 
traction of minerals or the severance of 
timber. 

The Internal Revenue Code now pro- 
vides—section 611(b) (1)—and has pro- 
vided for about 40 years: 

In the case of a lease, the deduction (for 
depletion) shall be equitably apportioned 
between the lessor and lessee. 


The courts have engrafted onto this 
provision a concept called economic in- 
terest, under which they have allowed 
various other parties to claim some of 
the depletion allowance. In 1959, the 
Supreme Court sharply limited the 
economic interest concept, and denied 
any depletion allowance to contractors 
who extracted coal from the lands of 
others, without having acquired any in- 
terest in the coal in place by purchase or 
lease from the landowners or their 
lessees. 

In the 1959 case, Parsons v. Smith, 359 
U.S. 215, the Supreme Court reviewed 
the history of the depletion deduction 
and said: 

In short, the purpose of the depletion 


deduction is to t the owner of a capi- 
tal interest in mineral in place to make a 
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tax-free recovery of that depleting capital 
asset. 


Since 1959, the lower courts have fol- 
lowed the Supreme Court with nearly 
complete uniformity, and have held that 
contractors extracting coal or other min- 
erals from lands or leaseholds owned by 
another party are not entitled to any 
depletion deduction. This is the rule 
originally intended by Congress when 
the equitable apportionment provision— 
quoted above—was enacted. Such inten- 
tion has been reiterated by the action 
of Congress with respect to depletion al- 
lowances—particularly depletion for 
coal—on several recent occasions. In 
none of these revisions—the definition 
of property in section 614 in 1954 and 
1958, and the treatment of coal royal- 
ties as capital gains in section 631 in 
1951 and 1954—has Congress given the 
slightest indication that so-called con- 
tractors are entitled to a depletion al- 
lowance. 

To give persons extracting minerals 
under contract with the owners thereof 
an allowance for depletion is as incon- 
gruous as it would be to give the firm 
under contract to wash the windows of 
an office building an allowance for de- 
preciation on the building. 

The Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, however, has recently fallen into 
this error, in Elm Development Company 
against Commissioner—March 19, 1963— 
in spite of guidance from the Supreme 
Court in the case of Parsons against 
Smith, 1959. 

Reversing the Tax Court, and reaching 
a result contrary to that of a large num- 
ber of cases decided in that court and 
in the Courts of Appeals for the Third 
and Fifth Circuits, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit allowed a coal 
contractor to deduct depletion. This 
case is especially incomprehensible be- 
cause the contract was terminable not 
only upon default of the contractor, but 
also in the event that the contract turned 
out to be unprofitable to the leasehold 
owner. 

The confusion caused by the Elm 
Development Co. case will undoubtedly 
lead to renewed harassment by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service of landowners 
and lessees who are rightfully entitled 
to the depletion allowance. To the ex- 
tent that the contractors may be suc- 
cessful in persuading the Service or the 
courts that their claims are valid, the 
Service of course may be expected to 
press for disallowance of depletion de- 
ductions claimed by the true owners of 
the mineral in place. The latter are the 
persons to whom Congress intended to 
allow depletion, in recognition of the 
fact that their capital was being di- 
minished by the extraction of the 
mineral. 

H.R. 7307 is a clarifying amendment, 
which will settle once and for all the 
question of apportionment of depletion 
allowances. It provides that no part of 
the depletion deduction shall be appor- 
tioned to a contracting party who, first, 
is neither an owner nor a lessee of the 
property; second, is required by the con- 
tract to deliver all units extracted or 
severed to another contracting party; 
and third, is paid under the contract a 
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fixed sum for each unit so delivered 
the tonnage rate used in computing 
which sum may vary according to mar- 
ket conditions—payment of which sum is 
a personal covenant of such other con- 
tracting party, enforcible without regard 
to the amount realized by such other 
contracting party from the disposition of 
such units. 


EXCESSIVE FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
intended to say anything this morning 
but I was intrigued by the statement of 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations and also by the rank- 
ing minority member of that committee. 
I would like to believe that it is twinges 
of conscience that bring about these 
speeches. Apparently they make the 
speeches and I cast the vote. But let 
me assure my colleagues of the House 
that this question of continuing to vote 
more money than we have the ability to 
raise is creating serious damage to this 
country and is going to put us in a posi- 
tion where, I regret to say, we will be a 
second-rate power in the world. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS COMMEMO- 
RATIVE COIN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
100th anniversary of the first day of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, I today introduced 
a bill to have the U.S. mint commemo- 
rative coins to honor the century anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. I have the honor to represent 
Lincoln’s hometown, Springfield, III., 
and much of the district which Lincoln 
once represented in Congress. 

The United States should have a suit- 
able commemorative honor for the cen- 
tury observance of the immortal Gettys- 
burg Address on November 19 of this 
year. The striking of a commemora- 
tive coin is a traditional means of mark- 
ing an important national occasion. In 
honor of the address a commemorative 
coin was issued in 1938 on the 75th 
anniversary. 

My bill would authorize the coining of 
250,000 50-cent pieces whose design 
would be decided by the Director of 
the Mint and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They would bear the date of the 
year in which they were minted and 
would be issued on special request. 

With all its tragic bloodshed, misery, 
and destruction, the Battle of Gettysburg 
was the climax of the war which pitted 
American brother against American 
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brother. As the battle represents the 
peak of bitterness in American history, 
so Lincoln’s simple speech dedicating 
the resting place of the fallen repre- 
sents the peak in eloquent compassion 
of an American statesman for his fellow 
Americans. 


WORST COST-PRICE SQUEEZE IN 
24 YEARS 


Mr. FINDLEY.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
parity ratio information just released 
by the Department of Agriculture shows 
the lowest 6-month average since 1939. 

The 6-month average is 7742. Parity 
ratio for June 15 just released over the 
weekend was 77, the same as May and 
March. In April it was 78. When Pres- 
ident Kennedy took office it was 80. 

Parity ratio shows the relationship be- 
tween prices paid by farmers and prices 
received by farmers. It is far more sig- 
nificant than the level of commodity 
prices. Farmers are clearly in the worst 
cost-price squeeze in 24 years. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD OBSERVE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PELLy] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy, annunci- 
ated recently by President Kennedy in 
a speech to American University, calls 
for reexamination of United States-So- 
viet relations. 

This program, looking toward friendly 
coexistence with communism, would 
seem to explain the administration’s 
quiet repudiation of the onetime official 
week set aside each year by Presidential 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week. 
In this connection, the propaganda 
campaign being waged by the Depart- 
ment of State to cleanse the bloody 
countenance of Janos Kadar and some- 
how make light of his treachery, which 
resulted in the torture and murder of 
so many Hungarians, indicates that the 
administration has apparently aban- 
doned the historic American dedication 
to universal freedom. 

There are 17 million Americans who 
were born behind the Iron Curtain, plus 
many additional first generation Ameri- 
cans from Eastern Europe, who are 
known to be anti-Communist. Scores 
of ethnic newspapers, in addition to the 
activities of their countless clubs and 
organizations, are proof positive of this 
statement. 

Yet, this sentiment has been largely 
ignored by the Federal Government. 
We are now approaching the fourth an- 
niversary of Captive Nations Week, set 
for July 16 to July 23. Last year, the 
White House waited until practically 
the last minute before issuing the Cap- 


July 1 


tive Nations Proclamation, as authorized 
by unanimous joint resolution of the 
Congress. Again this year, the White 
House is letting the weeks slip by in 
silence. 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
to observe that the White House an- 
nounced a United Nations Week months 
ahead, officially sanctioning the exten- 
sive preparations involved in its observ- 
ance. The difference is obvious—the 
United Nations Week does not offend the 
Kremlin; Captive Nations Week does. 
The question arises, what is the idea 
behind Captive Nations Week which so 
infuriates Nikita Khrushchey and his 
Communist henchmen, and which our 
State Department apparently also bit- 
terly resists? The answer in a nutshell 
is that Captive Nations Week is a con- 
stant, goading reminder that commu- 
nism must take by force what it wants— 
that men want to be free—that commu- 
nism is doomed to eventual failure, 
because of the constant erosion by the 
minds and wills of freemen against the 
dullness and drab enslavement of its 
victims. Consequently, the Kremlin 
gang at least once each year is jarred 
by the ugly fact which Captive Nations 
Week holds high before the world— 
bloody force, not choice, is the implement 
of Communist expansion. 

Now, the appeasers are at work. Their 
foolish philosophy has been proven false 
and dangerous throughout history. 
Theirs is a simple plan—do not do any- 
thing that irks Khrushchev, he may turn 
out to be a good guy, after all. What 
obvious folly. Only fuzzy-headed New 
Frontier State Department advisers 
could have such childish faith in this 
Pollyanna philosophy. The State De- 
partment takes the position that we 
must not provoke the Kremlin by offer- 
ing a ray of hope to its slaves. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has said, with 
reference to legislation establishing a 
Captive Nations Committee “the estab- 
lishment of such a committee at this 
time would likely be a source of con- 
tention” to the Soviet Union. Mr. Rusk 
also stated: 

The U.S. Government’s position is weak- 
ened by any action which confuses the 
rights of formerly independent peoples or 
nations with the status of areas, such as 
Ukraine, Armenia, or Georgia, which are 
traditional parts of the Soviet Union. 


Last year, Captive Nations Week was 
downgraded by the administration, to 
the extent it was almost completely in- 
effective. This was especially true be- 
cause the President’s proclamation was 
withheld until the last minute and then 
was announced with only a minimum of 
fanfare. Its impact was almost in re- 
verse. It was issued only as a politically 
motivated sop to the millions of people 
in the United States of Eastern European 
extraction, who should be justly angered 
at the pending sellout of Hungary. It 
appears they will get another just slap 
in the face this year, when Captive Na- 
tions Week is either abandoned, or is 
buried in marshmallow phrases, vague 
references to freedom, and careful avoid- 
ance of any mention whatsoever of na- 
tions held captive by international com- 
munism. 


1968 


Former President Dwight Eisenhower 
started Captive Nations Week in 1959. 
In his first proclamation, Eisenhower 
said: 

Many nations throughout the world have 
been made captive by the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Soviet communism. 

He said that: n 

Soviet-dominated nations have been de- 
prived of their national independence and 
individual liberties. 


He made no bones about who was re- 
sponsible for the enslavement of many 
small nations. He branded the Russians 
as slave masters. 

Last year’s Captive Nations declaration 
was doctored by the State Department. 
All references to communism were de- 
leted. It mumbled about “just aspira- 
tions of all people for national independ- 
ence and freedom”—a wishy-washy heap 
of generalities so typical of the butter- 
wee softies at the State Department 


As previously pointed out, the admin- 
istration has strongly opposed the setting 
up of a Captive Nations Committee in the 
Congress. Again, fear of upsetting 
Khrushchev, and perhaps stirring up a 
torrid call over the hot line appears to 
be the motivation for this kind of re- 
examination of our relationship with 
Russia. 

What is to be gained by placating the 
neighborhood bully? Only fools would 
fail to understand that appeasement, 
even when it is euphemistically called ac- 
commodation, invites more aggression. 
Retreat invites accelerated advances by 
communism. Exhibition of the fear of 
confrontation, of truth as it exists, in- 
vites duplicity and firming up of Com- 
munist rule. 

Soviet Russia has one great fear— 
truth. The Kennedy administration is 
accommodating the Soviets by sup- 
pressing the truth about captive nations. 
Docile in the meadow, the lambs of the 
State Department hope to evade the at- 
tention of the voracious wolves of the 
Kremlin. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Americans to 
observe Captive Nations Week this year 
with more gusto than ever, and restore 
to it its true meaning, as once expressed 
by ex-President Eisenhower. I urge that 
we refuse to allow it to be squelched by 
the pallid utterances and perfunctory 
pronouncements of an administration 
acting under the misguided advice of 
State Department appeasers. 

Stephen Vincent Benet expressed the 
true concept of the brotherhood of man 
which our sympathy characterizes for 
those who seek and want freedom. He 
said: 

Grant us brotherhood, not only for this 
day but for all our years—a brotherhood not 
of words but of acts and deeds. We are all of 
us children of earth—grant us that simple 
knowledge. If our brothers are oppressed, 
then we are oppressed. If they hunger, we 
hunger. If their freedom is taken away, our 
freedom is not secure. 


That should be the grim reminder to 
all Americans, that regardless of the 
sophistry of the New Frontier, as long as 
there are captive nations, we in America 
8 are in danger of becoming cap- 

ves. 
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We, whose heritage is the glorious 
story of men who fought with raw cour- 
age for freedom, owe to those under the 
heel of totalitarianism the moral support 
which recognition of their plight and dis- 
semination of the story to the rest of the 
world will bring. 

As the time for Captive Nations Week 
draws near, it will be up to those who 
cherish American ideals and principles to 
plan observances, to extend every effort 
to publicize here and abroad the theme 
of this week—to tell the world that the 
light of freedom still burns, that Ameri- 
cans believe there is still hope. Leader- 
ship in our Nation fails, but the people 
themselves must act. 

It is regrettable and humiliating that 
this must be done despite the openly ad- 
mitted opposition of our own Govern- 
ment. But the once-free people of the 
captive nations will understand, as we 
the people of the United States ourselves 
understand their plight. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. Iyield. 

Mr. STINSON. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my col- 
league from Washington State. I think 
his speech very ably points up the com- 
plete lack of willingness on the part of 
the administration to attempt to thwart 
communism and to recognize the en- 
slaved people of the eastern European 
area. No initiative to fully demonstrate 
America’s indignation is to be found in 
today’s administration—only an appar- 
ent willingness to make further accom- 
modations to the Soviet Union. We 
should not forget that the Soviet Union 
is striving to have the United States in- 
cluded in its list of captive nations. It 
is indeed difficult to believe that just 4 
short years ago, when our President was 
a Member of the Senate, Congress unani- 
mously endorsed the idea of observing 
Captive Nations Week. I wish to thank 
my colleague for making this wonderful 
statement. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague from the State of Washington 
and for his remarks. 


HOW TO MOBILIZE FORCES TO 
ERADICATE HUNGER FROM THE 
WORLD 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks, at the vast World Food 
Congress, scores of speakers have ad- 
dressed the assembly. The problem on 
which they spoke to the hundred-plus 
national delegations was one: Eradica- 
tion of hunger from the world. 

The capabilities and technical com- 
petences necessary to achieve this aim 
clearly exist. The question is: How to 
mobilize these forces to do the job. 

Many speakers at the Congress 
stressed more use of international pub- 


lic agencies. 

ment-to-government 

fewer discussed the vast role which pri- 
vate enterprise can play in uplifting 
world nutritional levels. 

In the latter connections, our col- 
leagues may be particularly interested in 
the statesmanlike proposals from the 
private industry sector as made by Mr. 
Paul May, a Swiss, who is chairman of 
Knorr Food Products Co. 

Knorr Soups, as I pointed out to this 
body last year, represent a more or less 
unique phenomenon these days: Techni- 
cal assistance in reverse. These dehy- 
drated soups, a new product in our mar- 
kets, were developed in Europe. They 
are now being manufactured at Argo, III 
These new products have created many 
hundreds of new American jobs directly 
in manufacturing—plus many hundreds 
more in warehousing, distribution, sales, 
and the like. 

But, and also important to our free 
competitive system, the other American 
soup companies have now started to 
come out with their own brands of new 
dehydrated soups—thus creating numer- 
ous new jobs all across the United States. 
This is the American way. 

It is for these reasons that I believe all 
Members of this body will wish to study 
the following summary of the thought- 
ful remarks of Mr. May: 

FAO Urcep To FACILITATE PRIVATE Foop IN- 
pUsTRY'’s COOPERATION IN WORLD WAR ON 
HUNGER—INDUSTRY LIAISON COMMITTEE AND 
1965 Wortp Foop YEAR PROPOSED 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 7, 1963.—A call 

to developing nations to create climates of 

freedom with order in which the business 
know-how of the private food industry can 
work fully and effectively was voiced here 
today before the World Food Congress. Paul 

May, veteran Swiss food company executive, 

cited this as essential to solving the hunger 

problem in these nations and accelerating 
their economic growth. 

To focus worldwide effort and attention to- 
ward these ends, Mr. May submitted three 
recommendations to the Congress: 

1, Creation by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations of an in- 
ternational liaison committee with the pri- 
vate sector of the food industry to harness 
the resources of the food industry in all 
countries to human needs for food within 
specific nations; 

2. United Nations designation of 1965 as 
World Food Year; and 

3. Appointment by FAO of a recognized 
leader of the private sector of the interna- 
tional food industry to assist FAO in bring- 
ing together the food productive resources 
of the world to fight hunger. 

Assuring the Congress of private industry’s 
willingness to cooperate, the chairman of 
Knorr Food Products Co., an affiliate of Corn 
Products Co., told his international audience: 
“The food industry wants to work in the 
developing countries, if they will welcome 
it. The industry wants to be associated with 
the business people in these areas in the 
operation of modern food product enter- 


He cited the food industry's “active par- 
ticipation in such enterprises” as the only 
way” in which indispensable skills in such 
fields as market analysis, new product devel- 
opment, storage, packaging, and distribution 
can be put to work on the problem. 

In an elaboration of the essential receptive 
climate which he labeled “freedom with 
order,” Mr. May explained that “it is a sys- 
tem in which ideologies or dogmatic convic- 
tions about the manner in which things 
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must be done are submerged in the tangible 
processes of getting things done. 

“The private sector does not demand mo- 
nopoly, special privilege or freedom from 
competition, the food company executive 
continued, but rather is prepared to compete 
with each other to the benefit of the world's 
undernourished peoples. 

“What the private sector cannot compete 
against,” he asserted, “are governments un- 
willing to provide freedom with order. It 
does not look for favors when going into 
business in a new country. But it does ex- 
pect a trustful attitude on the part of the 
various departments concerned—agriculture, 
finance, labor, production, education. Nat- 
urally, whether or not it continues to merit 
this trust depends on performance. 

“And I admit that there is sometimes a 
suspicion of the motives of foreign industries 
seeking to go into business in these nations. 
But has not the time come to put aside these 
suspicions? 

“What we bring,” Mr. May declared, “is not 
a new colonialism. It is an offer to develop- 
ing nations everywhere to enter frankly and 
fully into a world of international economic 
development, a world in which they them- 
selves will be full partners.” 

Similar proposals for an FAO-industry 
liaison committee and a world food year were 
made last September before the Fifth In- 
ternational Food Congress in New York City 
by William T. Brady, chairman of Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., and Dr. B. R. Sen, Director Gen- 
eral of FAO. 


Unless the private sector of the world 
economy is brought into the fight against 
hunger—and under fair and equitable 
terms of trade, as Mr. May suggests, this 
problem of world hunger may never be 
solved. 


COOPERATIVE COUNCIL RECOM- 
MENDATION COULD AID SENECA 
INDIANS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill providing pay- 
ment to the Seneca Nation of Indians 
of direct and indirect damages for the 
taking of their lands in the building of 
the Kinzua Dam. The bill provides for 
relocation, housing, education, special 
scholarships, and a tentative plan for 
recreation and tourist development. 

Maximum development of the potential 
of this project, for the benefit of the 
Senecas and the area, absolutely requires 
the full cooperation and understanding 
of all parties. Accordingly, it is my rec- 
ommendation that cooperative council 
be formed immediately with equal rep- 
resentation for the Senecas and Cat- 
taraugus County. Such a council should 
meet regularly in a constructive, friendly, 
and informative manner, thus provid- 
ing an ideal vehicle for dissipating suspi- 
cions on both sides. 

Both the Senecas and the county have 
a vital stake in this development. We 
must avoid unnecessary frictions and 
animosities. It is my conviction that 
many of the differences of the past few 
months arose primarily from a lack of 
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effective communication between men of 
stature on both sides. 

The accumulated evidence thus far, 
from studies by Federal agencies and 
private concerns hired by the Federal 
Government, indicates that the perfidy 
of Uncle Sam will cost him plenty in 
this case. Those of us who opposed the 
project warned that estimated Kinzua 
costs ignored the necessity of special 
damages to the Indians. Those special 
damages must be paid. 

The bill I have introduced authorizes a 
total of $13,264,052 for all specific dam- 
ages to the Senecas. 

I have also included an authorization 
for a Williamsburg-type development in 
the Hotchkiss Run area, based on histori- 
cal portrayal of the Indian culture, heri- 
tage, and concept of life. The so-called 
Brill study, recommending such an imag- 
inative and intriguing development for 
the area, has not provided sufficient data 
to justify full approval of this project by 
the Congress at this time. It is my hope 
that further and more complete infor- 
mation will be available soon. I have in- 
cluded in my bill the overall Brill figure 
of $29 million for development costs so 
that the whole matter may be considered 
by the Indian Affairs Subcommittee as 
soon as possible. 

We are now facing a very real danger 
that facilities for schools, roads, and 
housing will not be available to the Sen- 
ecas when flooding begins. Congress 
must have the facts, before it authorizes 
expenditure of money. The facts have 
not been available and are only partially 
available now. Under these unusual cir- 
cumstances, I am introducing my bill to- 
day without full data, in order that 
legislative delays can be minimized when 
all the facts are available to us. 


THE ADAMS-MORGAN URBAN 
RENEWAL PROJECT 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WipNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia has scheduled public hear- 
ings today and tomorrow, July 1 and 2, 
1963, on an urban renewal plan for the 
Adams-Morgan area of the District of 
Columbia. The main question to be de- 
cided is whether the legal powers of ur- 
ban renewal should be applied to this 40- 
block section covering 237 acres of some 
of the choicest real estate in the Nation. 

What this means, basically, is that if 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia approve this urban renewal plan 
all property within the project’s bound- 
aries will be subjected to the powers of 
eminent domain for a period of 20 years 
or more. 

The urban renewal plan for the Ad- 
ams-Morgan area was developed by the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, and the citizens of 
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the area had a limited opportunity to 
make known their views during the vari- 
ous stages of the plan’s development. 
This plan calls for, first, the purchase 
and demolition by the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency of 
about 22 percent of the total area; sec- 
ond, the clearance and rebuilding of a 
sizable part of the 18th and Columbia 
Road business section; the displacement 
of 141 businesses; the displacement of 
1,585 families including some 5,700 per- 
sons, roughly one-third of the popula- 
tion; and the expenditure of $13,137,000 
for demolition alone. 

The total net cost of the Government 
subsidy for clearance, “writedowns” in 
resale of property to developers, provi- 
sion of public improvements and other 
work is estimated at $21 million. Of this 
amount, the Federal Government would 
pay two-thirds, and the District govern- 
ment one-third. 

The questions which the Congress must 
address itself to in connection with this 
Adams-Morgan plan are threefold: 
First, since the original intent of the 
Congress in establishing the urban re- 
newal program was to clear our cities of 
slums we should try and determine if the 
Adams-Morgan area is a slum area. Sig- 
nificantly, evidence shows it is not. 

Second, under the urban renewal 
program cities are required to pay a 
third of the cost. However, an article in 
the June 1963 issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest charges that while the law requires 
cities to pay a third of the cost they are 
being told “covertly, that the new school, 
the sewer, the park—which they were 
going to build or had built anyhow, and 
which have no connection with slum 
clearance—can be counted toward the 
city’s contribution.” The Congress will 
therefore, want to closely study a May 
1959 report to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
based on an audit of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 which is 
revealing. 

Third, because of the special rela- 
tionship which the Congress has with 
the District of Columbia, the Congress 
will want to thoroughly consider alterna- 
tive plans to conserve and rehabilitate 
the Adams-Morgan area. Plans, fur- 
thermore, which might save the Federal 
Government all or most of the $14 mil- 
lion which the present Adams-Morgan 
urban renewal plan would cost Federal 
taxpayers. 

With regard to the question as to 
whether the Adams-Morgan area is a 
slum area or not, it is important to note 
that the District government in 1958 
filed an application for a $125,000 
“demonstration grant” from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The 
District’s application stated that: 

Our application is for a demonstration 
project to deal with techniques of develop- 
ing, managing, and sustaining joint govern- 
mental and citizen action in the elimination 
and control of blight in an urban neighbor- 
hood which shows signs of deterioration but 
which is not yet so blighted as to warrant 
redevelopment procedures. Essentially, this 
is a proposal to help the residents help 


themselves, not only for the duration of the 
project, but for years to come. 
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The $125,000 demonstration grant was 
made within a few months, and the terms 
of its contract stated that it was to be 
used to “develop and demonstrate meth- 
ods and techniques of planning, orga- 
nizing, managing, and sustaining joint 
governmental and citizen action in the 
elimination, control, and prevention of 
blight in an urban neighborhood showing 
signs of deterioration but not yet so 
blighted as to warrant redevelopment 
procedures.” 

What has happened in the short pe- 
riod since to warrant a demolition proj- 
ect costing $13,137,000 involving 22 per- 
cent of the total Adams-Morgan area, 
the displacement of 141 businesses, and 
one-third of the population? 

An interesting and informed statement 
on the Adams-Morgan Urban Renewal 
Project has been prepared by the leaders 
of the Lanier Place Protective Associa- 
tion for submission to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
I include it here for the information of 
my colleagues who are called upon to 
approximate tax money to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and who 
have a right to expect that it will be 
spent wisely and judiciously and not 
thrown away. I also include the open- 
ing remarks of our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] at 
the District of Columbia Subcommittee’s 
hearings on urban renewal in Wash- 
ington. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN DOWDY 
or TEXAS AT THE OPENING OF HEARINGS BY 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBCOMMITTEE, 
on Marcu 18, 1963, ON THE SOUTHWEST 
WASHINGTON URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT 
I believe that I speak for each member 

of the House Committee on the District of 

Columbia in stating that it is our desire 

that any urban renewal program in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia should command the re- 
spect and approval of the residents of the 

District and metropolitan area. 

The redevelopment program should also 
command the attention and admiration of 
the people in all of the States who contrib- 
ute to local government costs through the 
Federal contribution to the District and 
through the Federal grants for urban 
renewal. 

The District of Columbia is an area of 
about 40,000 acres. Only a little more than 
18,000 acres of this area are available for 
private housing and business uses. Urban 
renewal, highway construction, and mass 
transportation programs underway or pend- 
ing may call for expenditures of in excess 
of $3 billion in the next 15 years. 

Coordination of these programs and their 
efficient execution is essential. 

The urban renewal program in the Dis- 
trict has been underway for 12 years. The 
Southwest projects, which were the first un- 
dertaken, are only about 50 percent com- 
pleted. Expenditures of public funds in the 
Southwest now approach $100 million. 

The Engineering Commissioner for the Dis- 
trict has warned that the District is facing 
a shortage of noncash grants-in-aid and 
that cash funds will have to be sought soon 
for continuing the urban renewal program. 

During the 86th Congress, the House Dis- 
trict Committee held hearings on legisla- 
tion amending the Redevelopment Act in- 
troduced by the late Hon. Louis Rabaut, 
of Michigan. Congressman Rabaut, as chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, knew intimately 
of the problems in the urban renewal pro- 
gram. The Engineering Commissioner’s 
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warning states that which Congressman 
Rabaut recognized nearly 5 years ago. 

The Rabaut bill was designed to improve 
urban renewal operations, to prevent un- 
necessary expenditure of public funds, and 
to expedite completion of redevelopment 
work. The House of Representatives ap- 
proved the Rabaut bill by a 10-to-1 rollcall 
vote. The bill was tabled by the other body. 
STATEMENT OF THE LANIER PLACE PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION AT THE HEARING HELD BY THE 

BOARD or COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT or Co- 

LUMBIA, ON THE ADAMS-MORGAN URBAN RE- 

NEWAL PROJECT, JULY 1 AND 2, 1963 


The members of the Lanier Place Protec- 
tive Association would like to address you not 
as experts on urban renewal, which we are 
not, but as residents and taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia who are particularly 
interested in upgrading the Adams-Morgan 
area. 

We are, of course, deeply interested in 
this area which has long been our home, and 
where we hope to continue to live. For this 
reason, we have more than a passing interest 
in what urban renewal will do to us, and to 
others living in this area. 

The Adams-Morgan area has several well- 
defined and historic neighborhoods within 
it, none of which could possibly be described 
as slums. 

Lanier Place is located in what was orig- 
inally known as the Lanier Heights area. 
Many famous people have lived on the street 
including Al Jolson, who lived at 1787 Lanier 
Place, which home still stands. Lanier Place 
is a part of area C of the Adams-Morgan proj- 
ect. This area C includes Crescent Place with 
its million-dollar hotels, apartment houses, 
and townhouses, including the home of Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer. It also includes the site once 
occupied by the home known as Henderson 
Castle. Sixteenth Street, familiarly known 
as “Embassy Row,” is also in area C; as is 
the great Church of Jesus Christ of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints; the former home of Marshall 
Field; the Ontario Theater; and the Italian 
Embassy and chancery. Also located in this 
area are scores of the city's leading small 
businessmen. 

The Kalorama Triangle, located between 
Columbia Road and Connecticut Avenue, is 
one of the finest closein residential neigh- 
borhoods in Washington. Like Lanier 
Heights, it has long been an important part 
of Washington and many famous people 
have lived in it, including President Eisen- 
hower. Early this year it was the subject of 
a major magazine article in the Sunday Star. 
None of the pictures of its fine houses which 
were published by the Star has ever appeared 
in the publications of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, or the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, pos- 
sibly because if they were published therein 
they might possibly destroy the carefully 
nurtured myth that the Kalorama Triangle 
is a slum area badly in need of Federal ur- 
ban renewal aid. 

Area B is bounded by Columbia Road on 
the west, one of the finest streets in Wash- 
ington. The Wyoming Apartments, the Ar- 
gonne Apartments, the new Riggs bank, the 
new Giant and Safeway stores, the new Avig- 
none Freres are located on Columbia Road. 
Area B also includes Mr. Cafritz’ huge Uni- 
versal Buildings. The immense luxury 
hotel of the Hilton hotel chain is being 
built in area B—the Washington Hilton. 

It has been said with some justification 
that these fine residential areas listed above 
have been included in the Adams-Morgan 
project for the simple reason that certain 
businessmen who are the project’s major 
backers realized that to get their business 
area at 18th Street and Columbia Road re- 
developed they would need to include 
enough residential areas to make Adams- 
Morgan look like a better place to live proj- 
ect rather than what it really is: a clever 
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scheme to get their own business properties 
redeveloped at public expense. 

Recently the New York Times reported 
that the Federal Housing Agency (HHFA) 
had granted funds for rehabilitation of some 
of New York City’s large old homes—homes 
which are similar to some of those in the 
Adams-Morgan area—and their conversion 
into middle- and lower-income multiple- 
family houses. This is being done, it was 
said, on an experimental basis, and the argu- 
ment was advanced that this conversion 
could be done and homes provided at a cost 
of around 35 percent less than in new hous- 
ing built from the ground up. Why couldn’t 
this be done in parts of Adams-Morgan, rath- 
er than turning to expensive demolition 
which will necessarily destroy the character 
of this fine intown area? 

We are not against urban renewal, per se. 
Mr. Carl L. Shipley, District Republican Com- 
mittee chairman, voiced the thoughts of 
many of us when he said on June 25, accord- 
ing to a report in the Washington Daily 
News that “the Adams-Morgan project will 
unjustifiably displace businesses,” and that 
“we cannot afford to lose $1 of business 
taxes, one job, or one business.” Mr. Shipley 
declared that the Adams-Morgan area is one 
of the most convenient in the District and 
should be preserved at all costs. We agree 
wholeheartedly. What can, in fact, be said 
to justify a plan which will displace 141 
businesses, and cause a loss of 1,500 jobs, 
businesses which do a total gross of tens of 
millions of dollars annually, have payrolls of 
several millions of dollars, and pay hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in taxes to the Dis- 
trict government? 

The Adams-Morgan urban renewal project 
has not been studied by the D.C. Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency with a view to ascertain- 
ing the cost to the District of this displace- 
ment. Why not? These businesses will go 
to the suburbs, and suburbanites do not 
pay for the upkeep of the city’s vital services 
even though they benefit from them every 
time they come to the District. These costs 
are saddled on District residents, and add 
greatly to the cost of city living. 

Forty percent of the small businessmen 
who have been displaced in the District of 
Columbia by Government action, including 
urban renewal, have failed in their new loca- 
tions. This rate of failure is 60 percent 
higher than the national average, according 
to a telegram sent to President Kennedy by 
Mr. Joseph J. Honick, executive director of 
the Adams-Morgan Light Commercial In- 
stitute. 

The Washington Post on Sunday, June 30, 
reported that the Adams-Morgan area has 
more than 17,000 people including 7,400 
Negroes, and that one of the principal dis- 
appointments of the official plan is that it 
will displace an estimated 1,585 families, in- 
cluding some 5,700 persons—about one- 
third of the Adams-Morgan population. The 
same article says that housing beyond re- 
pair in the area (a category that includes 
993 of the 6,712 dwelling units) will be 
demolished. One thousand five hundred 
new apartment units will be built to re- 
place the housing which is demolished, with 
the middle-income tenant in mind. 

The members of the Lanier Place Protec- 
tive Association are deeply disturbed by the 
figure of $13,137,000 for the demolition 
phase of the Adams-Morgan project, a figure 
which, the Washington Star reported on 
June 15, was given by Mr. Phil A. Doyle, 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, to the Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia, headed by Congress- 
man Jon Downy. 

This $13 million plus demolition figure 
disturbs us because this entire program be- 
gan as a conservation and rehabilitation 
movement and demolition and redevelop- 
ment wasn't even contemplated. 
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The Sunday Star set forth the history of 
the matter in a roundup article on June 30. 
Active concern for parts of the area goes 
back to the mid-1950’s, and the formation of 
the Adams-Morgan Better Neighborhood 
Conference, in which members of the Lanier 
Place Protective Association were active. In 
response to this movement the District gov- 
ernment in 1958 filed an application for a 
$125,000 “demonstration grant,” from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which 
stated: 

“Our application is for a demonstration 
project to deal with techniques of developing, 
managing, and sustaining joint governmental 
and citizen action in the elimination and 
control of blight in an urban neighborhood 
which shows signs of deterioration but which 
is not yet so blighted as to warrant rede- 
velopment procedures. Essentially, this is a 
proposal to help the residents help them- 
selves, not only for the duration of the proj- 
ect, but for years to come.” 

The $125,000 demonstration grant was 
made by the Federal Government. The terms 
of the contract stated that it was to be used 
to develop and demonstrate methods and 
techniques of planning, organizing, and sus- 
taining joint governmental and citizen ac- 
tion in the elimination, control, and preven- 
tion of blight in an urban neighborhood 
showing signs of deterioration but not yet so 
blighted as to warrant redevelopment pro- 
cedures. 

What has happened in the short period 
since to warrant a demolition project of 
the magnitude of $13 million? 

Adams-Morgan has not and could not pos- 
sibly deteriorate and decay that fast. A 
$13 million demolition program has no pos- 
sible relation with or to the original stated 
purposes of the Adams-Morgan project and 
it is our hope that the Board of Commis- 
sioners, District of Columbia, will not buy 
this “goldbrick” or accept it even as a gift. 

The Lanier Place Protective Association 
members would like to call the attention of 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the fact that some of the leaders 
in the Adams-Morgan Urban Renewal project 
have recently bought properties on Lanier 
Place and that they have not kept those 
properties up. In fact, they have let them 
run down, and they have plowed up the 
back gardens of the fine homes they acquired 
and converted them to illegal hard-top com- 
mercial parking lots. We have had a con- 
stant running battle with these people be- 
fore the boards and agencies of the District 
government in an effort to preserve the resi- 
dential character of Lanier Place. We shud- 
der to think what would happen if these 
same people were to get in control of re- 
development in Adams-Morgan through such 
self-serving procedures as the A-M Corp. On 
the basis of our experience with these gentle- 
men, in our opinion there isn’t a home or a 
business in the Adams-Morgan area which 
would be safe from demolition. 

We are convinced that the present plan 
should be put on the shelf at this time, and 
that the Board of Commissioners of the 
District should insist on the adoption of the 
concepts embodied in the $125,000 demon- 
stration grant—in other words, joint govern- 
mental and citizen action in the elimination, 
control, and prevention of blight in an ur- 
ban neighborhood showing signs of deteri- 
oration but not yet so blighted as to warrant 
redevelopment procedures. 

For some time now those of us in the 
Adams-Morgan area who are firm in our con- 
viction that this would be the better course, 
have been subjected to a sustained and bit- 
ter campaign of vilification. Our leaders 
have been threatened, efforts have been made 
to get them fired from their jobs, the news- 
papers use such terms as “violent opponents 
of the official plan” in describing us, and 
print stories about efforts to hang us in 
effigy. Meanwhile we are being constantly 
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reminded that, after all, we are paying taxes 
and if we don’t get this easy Federal money 
some other far less deserving city will. 

In this connection, we would like to call 
to your attention an article in the June 
1963, issue of Reader’s Digest on the self- 
help, non-Federal urban renewal program in 
Indianapolis, Ind. There, Democratic Mayor 
Albert H. Losche believes that the citizens of 
California, Kansas, or New York have no 
obligation to help clean up the slums and 
blighted areas of Indianapolis. He says 
“It's our job, and we intend to take care 
of it.” This is what the Adams-Morgan 
Better Neighborhood Conference had in 
mind, In view of the soaring $300 billion 
national debt, and the city’s need for schools, 
as well as for a meaningful welfare program, 
we don’t believe that the case for a $13 
million demolition program has been proved. 

Indianapolis is fortunate in having a 
strong, aggressive chamber of commerce 
managed by a forthright individualist, Mr. 
William H. Book who reminds us what the 
aims of the Congress were in setting up the 
urban renewal program in the first place. 
He says: 

“Originally, urban redevelopment was to 
clear our cities of slums. Today it’s being 
expanded to save our downtowns—every- 
body's downtown. Not only are Federal offi- 
cials dishing out this money; they are dili- 
gently searching for willing recipients. * * * 
Cities are required to pay a third of the cost, 
but they are told, covertly, that the new 
school, the sewer, the park—which they 
were going to build or had built anyhow, 
and which have no connection with slum 
clearance—can be counted toward the city’s 
contribution.” 

Something like this seems to have been 
going on here in the District of Columbia, 
according to the May 1959 report to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the 
United States based on an audit of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

The Sunday Star of June 30 brought this 
situation right up to date by reporting in 
its roundup article on Adams-Morgan that 
“In a report to the Commissioners last Fri- 
day, RLA said the District’s share would not 
be needed in cash but could be financed 
partly by District work done in the area and 
partly from carryover credits for city work 
done in other urban renewal areas.” 

We understand that the General Account- 
ing Office will shortly release a series of nine 
major studies of these and similar practices 
in other cities. In addition, lawyers from 
the General Accounting Office have worked 
with two leading Members of Congress in 
developing new bills to put an end to this 
practice in Washington and elsewhere. 

We submit for study by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia a copy 
of the report by the Comptroller General 
of the United States on his audit of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency to which we have referred. 

In addition, we also submit the follow- 
ing bills: H.R. 7144 and H.R. 7145 by Con- 
gressman WILLIAM B. WDNALL; and HR. 
7318 and H.R. 7319 by Congressman JOHN 
KYL. 

This report by the Comptroller General 
and these bills by Congressmen WIDNALL and 
Kyu will be of particular interest to the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, as they consider whether the 
District can afford to pay for the Adams- 
Morgan urban renewal project in the light 
of much more pressing needs such as schools 
and welfare, 

We have the assurances by Mr. Phil A. 
Doyle of the Redevelopment Land Agency 
that the District of Columbia can afford to 
pay for the Adams-Morgan project, and we 
have the publicly expressed doubts of Brig. 
Gen, Frederick J, Clarke, Engineer Commis- 
sioner, as to whether the District can really 
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afford to pay for it. At the same time, we 
have the report by the Comptroller General 
on how the District has paid for urban re- 
newal in southwest Washington; and we 
have the quiet determination of leading 
Members of Congress to put an end to some 
of the noisome and patently shady practice 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency and the 
District regarding urban renewal. The far- 
ranging hearings of the House District Com- 
mittee are further evidence of the congres- 
sional interest in urban renewal programs 
which have no possible connection with 
slum clearance. 

Only a few months ago there was a long 
and skillfully directed campaign carried on 
by the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion to show that Georgetown needed an 
urban renewal program in the worst way. 
Fortunately, for Georgetown, and for the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners de- 
cided that other things such as schools and 
welfare had higher priorities. 

Surely, if the Commissioners took the 
trouble to walk through area A, along Co- 
lumbia Road, 16th Street, Crescent Place, 
Lanier Place and saw the fine housing, if they 
visited the business places in the Adams- 
Morgan area including the new Riggs Bank 
and the recently completely and expensively 
remodeled Avignone Freres at 18th Street 
and Columbia Road, they would see for 
themselves how far this is from a slum area. 
They could only conclude that the step they 
took in Georgetown with regard to the water- 
front in turning down the urban renewal 
program there is the only step they could 
take with regard to the Adams-Morgan proj- 
ect. 
Furthermore, the case for turning down 
the Adams-Morgan project is stronger, be- 
cause the history of this project shows that 
the 1958 application by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia was 
for a $125,000 demonstration grant to de- 
velop “joint governmental and citizen ac- 
tion in the elimination and control of blight 
in an urban neighborhood which shows signs 
of deterioration but which is not yet so 
blighted as to warrant redevelopment 
procedures.” 

If we do not need a $21 million urban 
renewal program of which $13 million would 
be spent for demolition, leaving only $8 
million for buildings, then we must ask our- 
selves what the “joint governmental and 
citizen action in the elimination and con- 
trol of blight” in the Adams-Morgan area 
might consist of. 

The Reader’s Digest article on Indianap- 
olis’ urban renewal program points to some 
possible answers, and it warns us about 
what is wrong with the Federal urban re- 
newal program in these words: “It destroys 
the responsibility and incentive of local 
officials, who should have to account for 
what they spend and justify its need in 
the taxes they levy. It bails out the busi- 
nessman whose downtown investment has 
gone sour. It gives the smart operator ac- 
cess to the Federal Treasury, so that he 
becomes the owner of a great new apart- 
ment center with little or no risk of his 
own money. With such vast sums of money 
involved, this is ideal hunting ground for 
the ‘fast buck’ operator.” 

The first thing that is needed is enforce- 
ment of the District’s Housing Code. The 
Washington Post has been digging into this, 
and its articles should be must reading for 
the Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia. 

We submit herewith an article from the 
Washington Post of June 30, entitled “En- 
forcement of District Housing Code Is Lag- 
ging.” This article states that lenience to- 
ward flouters of the city’s minimum stand- 
ards for health and safety in housing has 
meant that: 

“Hundreds of families live in dilapidated 
dwellings waiting in vain for the repairs that 
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inspectors have ordered their landlords to 
make, Countless violations are never discov- 
ered because the city’s 84 housing inspectors 
spend hundreds of fruitless hours trying to 
persuade reluctant persons to correct viola- 
tions. Blight continues to spread through 
the city although the Housing Division has 
a budget of more than $700,000 a year. At 
least 70 people, most of them defenseless 
infants, are bitten by rats every year. Untold 
rat bites never come to public attention. 

Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER held 
hearings last week on three bills, HR. 59 
and House Joint Resolution 461 by Congress- 
man Kyu, and H.R. 679 by Congressman 
Mutter himself, to provide, as a number of 
other cities do, tax incentives for the repair, 
improvement, renovation, and restoration of 
residential and commercial property under 
the tax laws of the District of Columbia. A 
spokesman for the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners said the District 
couldn't afford such tax incentives. 

So we have a situation in the District of 
Columbia where the slum landlord is favored 
by (1) Failure to enforce the District Hous- 
ing Code; (2) low taxes on deteriorating and 
decaying buildings both residential and com- 
mercial, and high taxes on residential and 
commercial buildings which are repainted, 
remodeled, or improved in any way. 

So the Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia, have managed to combine the 
maximum amount of discouragement to pri- 
vate rehabilitation and restoration with the 
minimum amount of discouragement to land 
speculation, a situation which leaves mas- 
sive demolition and huge and expensive fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal programs as 
the only possible solution which they will 
actively support and work for. 

The District Commissioners and the 
Adams-Morgan Better Neighborhood Con- 
ference had a much better solution to blight 
in the $125,000 “demonstration grant.” 

Some 55 US. cities are engaged in self- 
help programs, according to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and these programs range 
from the type of program carried on by 
Indianapolis, to tax incentives in New York 
City, which, the District Commissioners say, 
we cannot afford. Some cities have taken a 
hard look at the huge profits which slum 
properties bring in, and have upped taxes on 
them enough to make them unprofitable. 

The District Commissioners might well 
look at the system in Arlington 
County, which has helped to end the blight 
there. Mr. Francis M. Austin, director of 
real estate assessments, explained the Ar- 
lington County tax program this way in a 
letter which was included in the hearings 
held by Congressman MuLTER and we quote 
it because, if applied in the District of 
Columbia, it would make a very real and a 
very great difference in the Adams-Morgan 
area, 

Mr, Austin said that: 

“In the department of real estate assess- 
ments, our first attempt is to value land at its 
highest and best use in conformity with the 
zoning, regardless of what improvements may 
be on the property. If land is valued under 
this concept, it forces the owners to main- 
tain an improvement in such a condition 
that it will provide a reasonable return on 
both land and buildings. In the event this 
does not happen the owner most generally 
will modernize, remodel, rebuild, or sell to 
someone who will develop the land properly. 

“This approach to assessments tends to 
prevent wornout, rundown areas by the use of 
private capital which otherwise might turn 
out to be a Government expense under an 
urban renewal project.” 

Another thing which directly concerns the 
Lanier Place Protective Association member- 
ship is the fact that the District of Columbia 
government has done little or nothing to 
make the lot of private builders easy. Take 
the case of Mr. J. B. Shapiro, who wants to 
build a $20 million apartment house of 1,500 
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units at 2700 Adams Mill Road. This apart- 
ment house alone would cost more than twice 
as much as the entire Adams-Morgan urban 
renewal project will have available for apart- 
ment and other building after it spends $13 
million of its proposed $21 million for demo- 
lition. The Shapiro project will not cost the 
Federal or District Governments one red cent 
in taxpayers moneys; it will, instead, pay as 
much as an estimated $500,000 in taxes alone 
to the District government. The project 
would provide reasonably priced middle in- 
come housing, and it would greatly benefit 
the entire Adams-Morgan area in the same 
way that the new Hilton Hotel, and the 
Cafritz Universal buildings are and will ben- 
efit it. 

The Adams-Morgan plan shows a high 
density area at the bus turn-around site just 
east of Calvert Street Bridge, a site imme- 
diately adjacent to the Shapiro tract. The 
Shapiro tract has been vacant for years, and 
has been a hideout for vagrants and various 
types of debauchees. Yet for the Shapiro 
tract it is impossible to obtain a high density 
zoning. The Washington Daily News re- 
ported recently that at least one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission of Fine Arts walked 
out of the hearing room in a “high dudgeon” 
during a hearing on the application by Mr. 
J. B. Shapiro. 

The District government seems to be en- 
gaged in giving Mr. Shapiro a brushoff 
which would discourage any but the most 
resolute private builder. 

The Washington Daily News reported on 
April 30 that: 

“District Zoning Director Robert O. Clouser 
said J. B. Shapiro, whose office is at 1413 K 
Street NW., filed notice of his intent to 
build a $20 million structure just before the 
new zoning plan took effect on May 12, 1958 
* * * Mr. Clouser said the new zoning reg- 
ulations also required that the builder go 
ahead with the plans he had submitted under 
the old regulations ‘without substantial 
change or deviation.’ In September 1959, 
the Board of Zoning Adjustment turned 
down Mr. Shapiro’s request to relocate the 
building on his lot because it considered it 
a ‘very substantial change.’ 

“Later, he said, Mr. Shapiro asked the 
Zoning Commission unsuccessfully for com- 
plete rezoning of the area to permit high- 
density instead of medium-density apart- 
ments, 

“In the meantime, Licenses and Inspec- 
tions Director J. J. Iigenfritz said, no con- 
struction work has been done. The excava- 
tion, he said, simply involved the leveling of 
a hill—which was the site of an old ceme- 
tery that had to be moved. 

“Inspectors decided the work wasn’t mov- 
ing with ‘reasonable diligence,’ Mr. Igen- 
fritz said, and in January 1962, the building 
permits were canceled.” 

We would like to protest these harassments 
which have been heaped on Mr. Shapiro by 
the District government. 

We would like to point out to the District 
Board of Commissioners that Mr. Ilgenfritz, 
who canceled Mr. Shapiro's building permits 
because his inspectors decided the work 
wasn’t moving with “reasonable diligence,” 
is the same Mr. Ilgenfritz who has utterly 
failed to enforce the Housing Code of the 
District. The Washington Post has men- 
tioned him prominently in several recent 
articles. In a first page article in the City 
Life Section of the Washington Post of June 
30 calling attention to the lagging enforce- 
ment of the District Housing Code, we read: 

“Joseph J. Ilgenfritz, Director of the De- 
partment of Licenses and Inspections, has 
stated that ‘compliance and not prosecution’ 
is his aim. Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Clark F. King, who is in charge of prosecu- 
tions at General Sessions Court, agrees. 

“In effect, their policy has meant that a 
landlord who knows the wheels and pulleys 
of official machinery can delay legally re- 
quired repairs for years with impunity.” 
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Why is such favoritism shown slum land- 
lords by the District government, while build- 
ers who want to put up apartment buildings 
are harassed and their building permits can- 
celed? 

Let us point out that many new apart- 
ment buildings are now being built with 
express train speed south of Washington in 
Virginia, and north of Washington in Mary- 
land while, at the same time, private build- 
ing of apartments and other housing in the 
District of Columbia is lagging far behind. 

Are the city fathers interested only in 
aiding and assisting construction built under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency? The Board of 
Commissioners should call the leading pri- 
vate builders of the District of Columbia to- 
gether and find out what makes Virginia and 
Maryland so attractive to builders and the 
District so comparatively unattractive. 

In conclusion, we would say that tax in- 
centives, code enforcement, wise zoning pro- 
cedures, and some of the plain commonsense 
which seems to be in such short supply in 
the District of Columbia and is abundant in 
evidence in Maryland and Virginia, would 
renew the Adams-Morgan area at no cost 
to the taxpayer and a lot more quickly and 
surely than the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram, with its sorry and disgraceful record 
in Southwest Washington during the past 
12 years. 

One hundred million dollars in Federal and 
District tax funds have utterly failed to make 
the 500-acre Southwest urban renewal area 
attractive and livable. Georgetown and the 
Adams-Morgan area, right now, are much 
more attractive, and this without the doubt- 
ful ministrations of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency. 

Furthermore, why should anyone support 
a program which will displace 141 busi- 
nessmen and one-third of the Adams-Mor- 
gan population at a cost of $21 million? 

In a letter filed in connection with the 
hearings on the several bills to provide tax 
incentives in the District for rehabilitation 
and renovation of housing, Mr. Charles H. 
Purcell, president of the Washington Board 
of Realtors, declared: 

“I can tell you that our taxing philosophy 
today is all wrong and that changes that 
would encourage rather than discourage 
owners keeping their property in a proper 
state of repair are long overdue.” 

The Adams-Morgan urban renewal plan is 
far and away the most expensive and de- 
structive plan which could possibly have been 
put together, and it should be tried only 
after all other measures have failed. 

It will vastly enrich a few businessmen in 
the Adams-Morgan area, at the expense, and 
indeed, the ruin of 141 others who will be 
displaced. All businessmen are not being 
given equal treatment, for some will re- 
main and the ones who will remain will 
benefit enormously. They are the lucky 
ones, who got in on the ground floor early, 
and who have controlled the planning of the 
program. 

The lure of easy money has always at- 
tracted certain kinds of men and women, 
even when such ill-gotten gains are obtained 
through the suffering of others. In human 
terms the price of easy money can be high, 
very high. 


YANKEE INGENUITY 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read a remarkable story about 
the exercise of American ingenuity in 
the manufacturing of television sets. 

The story, in the Washington Evening 
Star, deals with the achievements of the 
General Electric Co. in producing a tele- 
vision set selling for less than $100. 
This achievement will provide strong 
competition to foreign manufacturers. 

Because the General Electric Co. is 
making this set in my congressional dis- 
trict, in Syracuse, I am pleased to place 
in the Record the excellent story from 
the Star. 

It follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 11, 1963] 

GE Ustne YANKEE INGENUITY To BATTLE 
JAPAN’S INVASION OF ELECTRONICS FIELD— 
SMALL TV Price BROUGHT Down To LESS 
THAN $100 

(By Charles Covell) 


American manufacturers may have found 
a weapon with which to fight the mounting 
Japanese invasion of U.S. markets. 

The isan old one. It is popularly 
called Yankee ingenuity and the latest to 
utilize it is General Electric Co. 

GE recently announced the introduction 
of a portable television set with an 11-inch 
picture tube that is lightweight enough for 
a child to carry. It is scheduled to hit the 
retail markets soon. 

Biggest news, though, is in the price, 
$99.95, list. Until now, GE representatives 
say, even the Japanese couldn’t produce a 
set that would sell for under $100. Only 
after GE announced the new portable did 
the Japanese make hurried plans to reduce 
the price of an 8-inch model to meet the 
competition. 


INTERESTING BACKGROUND 


Behind the new set, too, is an interesting 
story. It goes back to the early postwar 
years when Japan had only one real asset, 
cheap labor, while the United States had the 
plants and machine tools. In those days 
this country could offset the great difference 
in labor costs through its high degree of 
mechanization. 

Then, like the Germans and others whose 
plants were bombed out, the Japanese began 
to rebuild. While U.S. machinery was wear- 
ing out, they came up with new plants and 
equipment that in some cases were equal to 
or better than ours. 

Soon the Japanese were flooding the mar- 
kets with their products at prices far lower 
than consumers were paying for U.S. goods 
or even European imports. This has been 
particularly true in items that take up small 
shipping space. 

Japanese penetration of foreign markets 
has been especially noticeable in optical 
goods. Their cameras and binoculars have 
been giving the Germans keen competition. 
In sewing machines, Japan in a recent 
month produced more than any nation had 
in any 1 month in history. 


COMPETITION IS MET 


To meet this and other competition, some 
American companies with old, established 
names have been having their products made 
in that country. 

But in no other fleld has Japan’s economic 
growth been more apparent than in the elec- 
tronics industry. In 1955, Japan's elec- 
tronics production totaled only $136 million, 
figures compiled here by the marketing serv- 
ice department of the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association show. In that year, U.S. 
production totaled $6.107 billion, or 61 times 
that of Japan. 

Then Japanese output of pocket radios, 
television sets, other el+ctronics products and 
components began to soar. By 1959 Japan 
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was approaching the billion mark, produc- 
ing $902.7 million while the U.S. production 
was $9.75 billion. At the end of last year 
the margin was even narrower, Japanese pro- 
duction reaching $1.6 billion and the United 
States, $13.82 billion, a ratio of only 8 to 1. 

The competition has been even more pro- 
nounced in television. In 1956, Japan pro- 
duced 312,000 units while the U.S. output 
was 7.38 million. This was a ratio of 26 
to 1. By 1961, the Japanese were producing 
4.585 million units while the U.S. production 
was 6.178 million, a ratio of only 1½ to 1. 
In 1962 the margin was closer with 5.200 
million units made in Japan and 6.471 mil- 
lion in the United States. 

FLOOD CONTINUES 


Trade sources say that the wave of con- 
sumer electronics shipped here from Japan 
shows no signs of decreasing. In the first 
quarter of 1963, the two key products, tele- 
visions, and radios with three or more tran- 
sistors, showed substantial gains over the 
first quarter of 1962. 

Operating under standards set by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, Japanese manu- 
facturers are said to have cornered 55 per- 
cent of the U.S. market in portable radios 
and 10 percent of the market for small, 
portable television sets. 

To meet the wage differential, 36 cents 
an hour in Japan compared with $2.41 an 
hour, including all fringe benefits, for U.S. 
workers, some manufacturers of well-known 
television sets are having them made in 
Japan. 

Magnavox, with its new 16-inch set, Olym- 
pic and, to a lesser degree, Symphonic, are 
all said to be buying sets in that country. 
Furthermore, all U.S. manufacturers are 
reported to be using or about to use Japanese 
components, 

The Government seems inclined to do lit- 
tle about the competition because the bal- 
ance of U.S. exports to Japan have far out- 
weighed imports except in 1 year, 1959. 

This is where Yankee ingenuity enters the 
picture. Since it couldn’t lick the wage dis- 
parity. General Electric has been trying to 
meet the competition through new ap- 
proaches, 

SAVINGS MOUNT 


Considerable savings have been made 
through “value analysis” studies. In these 
the company literally picks the brains of 
everyone remotely connected with the pro- 
duction of a television set and its compo- 
nents. For example, improving the design 
of a power transformer cut its cost from 
37 to 17% cents. Altering a metallic tube 
retainer lowered its price from 4.2 cents 
to less than a cent. 

But GE thinks it has hit the jackpot with 
its new portable TV. In this it entirely 
eliminated the conventional chassis, mount- 
ing the components on the printed circuitry 
around, above and below the picture tube. 

Not only does it cut costs by virtually 
ending all hand soldering operations, but GE 
engineers say it permits more accurate pre- 
testing of the chassis, reduces weight by elim- 
inating nearly all metal parts and increases 
serviceability. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAM OF PUR- 


CHASING MICA FOR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE STOCKPILE 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government program of purchasing mica 
for the national defense stockpile was 
terminated in July 1962. My colleague, 
the distinguished Congressman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], and 
myself introduced legislation earlier this 
year to set up a Government mica pur- 
chasing and auction program. We did 
this to relieve the critical economic sit- 
uation existing in the mica industry. 

In connection with this legislation, the 
Department of the Interior has rendered 
an adverse report, the General Services 
Administration has also rendered an ad- 
verse report. Their reasons for opposi- 
tion, advanced in these reports, are that 
there is no longer a need to purchase 
mica for defense or other purposes. 
They also indicated that our existing in- 
ventories of mica are in excess of current 
requirements. 

In their adverse reports on my legisla- 
tion, the General Services Administra- 
tion expressed concern that additional 
purchases could not be sold and would 
simply add to existing excesses. The 
Department of the Interior pointed out 
that my bill would put the Government 
in the position of a mineral broker and in 
competition with private enterprise. 

With this background, Mr. Speaker, it 
is shocking to find that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just announced 
its intention to furnish Brazil with 
200,000 tons of wheat in exchange for 
ores including, specifically, mica. 

Mr. Speaker, here we have a devas- 
tating situation indeed. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the General 
Services Administration have gone on 
record as saying that we do not need 
mica. At about the same time, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is engaged in a 
barter arrangement to obtain more mica. 
The transaction, as I understand it, inso- 
far as it pertains to mica will result in ap- 
proximately 240,000 pounds of mica com- 
ing into this country from Brazil. This 
is approximately equivalent to the total 
value of the mica produced in the United 
States in 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of trans- 
action that destroys one’s confidence in 
the intelligence of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, how can anyone 
explain to those people in the mica in- 
dustry how our Government can permit 
this type of situation to take place. To 
the people involved, this is confusing and 
demoralizing. The U.S. Government has 
ended its national mica stockpiling pro- 
gram, but, at the same time, seeks to 
purchase additional mica from foreign 
sources. Mr. Speaker, I call on the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department 
of the Interior, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and all other agencies of 
Government with any decent concern 
for the preservation of American indus- 
try and jobs for our people to get to- 
gether and investigate this situation. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced, last week, additional legislation 
to help the mica industry. Under the 
provisions. of this legislation—H.R. 
7254—30 percent of all duties collected 
on the import of mica and mica products 
will be established in a special fund. 
‘The money will be used by the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct technological 
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and related research projects to develop 
and increase markets for mica and mica 
products and to provide advertising and 
sales promotion programs. 

Mr. Speaker, there is ample precedent 
for this legislation. I cite the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act which similarly pro- 
vided a special fund for research and 
development in aid of the fisheries in- 
dustry. Also, under the provisions of 
the national Wool Act of 1954, part of 
the tariffs on wool imports are set aside 
for development and sales promotion 
programs for wool. Those programs 
have been successful. The mica indus- 
try in this country is entitled in all fair- 
ness to similar help. 


BRACERO PROGRAM 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following sincere and simple letter to 
me is from a small strawberry grower 
not in my district. Nevertheless, I feel 
some responsibility for his panic and 
the plight of those who depend upon 
him. 

OXNARD Berry FARM, INC., 
Oxnard, Calif. 

Dear Sm: I would like to tell you what 
the bracero program has meant to me. I 
have been a grower of strawberries since 
1947. Then we shipped only to the local 
markets and a few as far as Portland and 
Seattle. Now we ship all over the United 
States and Canada. The reasons for the 
change is that we have learned to control 
the quality of the pick. To do this we have 
to have sufficient men to cover the field 
every 4 days. If we begin to get behind, 
we have to have a place where we can pick 
up sufficient men in a hurry to continue 
to control the pick. We need them now, 
not a week from now. The answer to this 
problem has been the bracero. Now that 
they are gone I cannot see how we are to 
solve this problem. There is no hope of 
mechanization in the foreseeable future, as 
we are handling the most perishable com- 
modity on the market. It has to be selected 
gently every 4 days in order to be shipped. 

I have to make a decision in the next 2 
weeks on whether to plant or not. To plant 
an acre requires an investment of $1,500. 
This is a lot of money to lay out when you 
cannot see any hope of labor to harvest your 
crop properly. 

Will you be good enough to let me know 
whether you think there is any chance for 
some program for supplemental labor to be 
enacted this year. 

Respectfully, 
C. M. KENNEDY. 

The strawberry plant is a perennial 
and produces over & 3- or 4-year period. 
The initial investment is great. The 
risks of favorable weather and market 
are even greater. 

Mr. Kennedy is willing to assume these 
risks if he can obtain labor to harvest 
the crop. Without assurance of labor 
for the next 3 to 4 years he cannot 
plant. 

Mr. Kennedy’s risk and product will 
provide jobs for machinery and vehicle 

CrxX——757 
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manufacturers of many kinds; fertilizer 
manufacturers, distributors, and appli- 
cators; truckers; packers; shippers; al- 
lied processors, such as manufacturers 
and distributors of jams, jellies, ice 
cream, frozen desserts; paper, wooden, 
and metal packages; merchandisers, 
clerks, grocery store owners. 

The farmers’ share of the proceeds 
from strawberries is very small. Does 
anyone in Congress have an answer for 
Mr. Kennedy or the thousands of per- 
sons throughout the United States who 
depend upon him for their livelihood? 
I would like to hear. 


J. F. K. PAILS TO INTERPRET 
HISTORY 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TaLcorrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us will agree that President Kennedy de- 
ported himself well on his tour of Europe. 
His homely visit to his fatherland struck 
the intimate pride of anyone with an- 
cestors in Europe. The syntax and word 
selection of his speeches were brilliant. 

However, another facet of the tour 
worries many of our citizens. For the 
considered, erudite view of the “loyal 
opposition,” I commend the following 
editorial from the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, by Allen Griffin, editor and pub- 
lisher. 


President John F. Kennedy's visit to Europe 
is an ill-fated tour that will bring no benefits 
to the United States and that possibly could 
bring ill fortune to Europe. 

The President is visiting several countries 
that are under lame duck control. Adenauer 
of Germany, a great man whose place in his- 
tory is already well carved, is in the last 
months of his career as Chief of State of 
that country. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the rapport that he and Presi- 
dent De Gaulle developed for the benefit of 
Europe’s future. 

In Italy, President Kennedy will deal with 
a government that may be no government at 
all. It is a bird of passage, here today and 
gone tomorrow. It is without any substan- 
tial influence in the affairs of other countries 
of 3 
In England, President Kennedy has only 
to deal with the Macmillan government, un- 
less it is thrown out in the meantime. It is 
a government that has been besmirched by 
the sex scandal of one of its leading ex-mem- 
bers. Nobody knows how many other scan- 
dals of similar poor ođor are to be revealed. 

There is only one government of a great 
power in Europe today that is sound, de- 
pendable, and free of scandal, 

That is the Government of France under 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

In order to avoid any possible breath of 
contact with that government, the President 
of the United States had his flight adjusted 
so that he would not even fiy over the free 
air of independent France. This is our mis- 
fortune, our miscalculation, and a repeti- 
tion of the blunders made by Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt in regard to De Gaulle and, to 
a lesser extent, by President Truman in re- 
gard to De Gaulle. 

Our capacity for no-see- em ship is al- 
most beyond belief. The President and his 
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advisers are supposed to be omnivorous 
readers. Perhaps they read without paying 
the least bit of attention to the subject mat- 
ter of their reading. The subject matter is in 
the fascinating and instructive series of writ- 
ings by Gen. Charles de Gaulle that are his 
war memoirs. There are three volumes, “The 
Call to Honor,” “Unity,” and “Salvation.” If 
the leaders of this country had only been at- 
tentive enough to history to read these three 
volumes, they would not have made the mis- 
takes that they are again making in spite of 
the instructions of history. 

Another learned gentleman who receives 
far more praise than he deserves, except for 
his golf (which is very good), is Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas. 

Not content with leaving the problem in 
its current seriousness, Senator FULBRIGHT 
endeavors to make it worse by declaring 
publicly that France is hostile to NATO be- 
cause France is still “overcompensating” for 
her bad performance during World War II. 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in a television program 
Sunday declared for all the world to hear 
that “the performance of France during 
World War IL was not very creditable.” 
France's pride has also been wounded, ac- 
cording to Futsricnr, by the country's 
“failure to operate a self-governing democ- 
racy” in the postwar years. Such wounded 
people, he says, must be handled “with kid 
gloves.” 

It appears that the United States, due to 
the kind of leadership it has in the White 
House and in the Senate, is intent upon do- 
ing endless damage to the relationships of 
the United States with the most powerful 
and, without doubt, the greatest country in 
Europe today, and the one under the most 
farsighted and determined leadership. This 
is fantastic. This is incredible. 

If President Kennedy succeeds in any of 
his current efforts in Europe, his success will 
not strengthen NATO, it will not make 
friends for the United States, it will not lead 
to peace in this world. 

The President of the United States seems 
to be determined to cause a rift between the 
two ancient enemies, France and Germany, 
who have, under the great leadership of 
Adenauer and De Gaulle, brought about a 
rapport that has promised a Europe at peace. 
For every person who looks forward to a 
period, a long period, of peace within Europe, 
this is a mistake beyond any calculation. It 
is sophomoric in its concept. It is vain and 
egotistical. It is utterly lacking in any con- 
ception of the role of history. 


NEGLECTING TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
THOSE GOOD AND WORTHY 
THINGS 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our persistent failings in our rela- 
tions with each other is that of neglect- 
ing to acknowledge those good and 
worthy things done by our friends and 
associates. 

Our wives tell us this when we let too 
long a period pass without a word of 
appreciation or complimentary expres- 
sion and we dutifully make amends for 
this delinquency from time to time. 
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But such a failing is more common 
outside the family situation where we 
have grown accustomed to receiving un- 
acknowledged the good works of good 
men. It is as though we took such works 
from them for granted, as though they 
were due and expected. 

In a sense they are, for we expect a 
good man to do good things. However, 
this is not to say that an expression 
of appreciation, an acknowledgment, 
should not also be due and expected. 

It is my desire to state in this fashion 
my personal regard and appreciation for 
one of my associates on the delegation 
from Texas, in this case the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH is a 
man whom I have known for a number 
of years and my measure of him grows 
as time continues. 

We have a saying in Texas that great 
things can be grown on all our land in 
all parts of our State. Strangers hear 
this and point to some arid, sandy area 
sprinkled with rocks, and we have some 
such, and they ask what can be grown 
there. Our answer is men. We can 
grow great men. We are proud of the 
great men who have grown on our soil, 
and we are proud of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

He happens to come from a most 
verdant, forested area of our State. It 
is one of the first settled areas which 
was very much a part of the economy 
and the social order of the Deep South. 
It is the Deep South. We call it deep 
east Texas. 

Our senior Senator comes from that 
area and I know full well his pride in all 
the good things of that heritage. I 
know too the trials he has had carrying 
that love for his past into this fast- 
changing time where as our world 
shrinks we search for ways to accom- 
modate ourselves to each other. 

I have watched Senator YARBOROUGH 
search for such accommodations and as 
he did so, he each time searched for that 
which was honorable, that which was 
worthy of one who wished to lead and 
not simply mirror that which was pop- 
ular. This is in the tradition of great- 
ness, and I compliment the Senator 
for it. 

The reason these things are on my 
mind today is that I learn that a Wash- 
ington paper recently editorially chided 
all southern Senators for not speaking 
out, for holding their peace, while the 
Nation is wracked in public debate on 
issues that are controversial and im- 
portant, though not popular in their 
home States. 

This was in error, for it fails to credit 
the senior Senator from Texas with 
having spoken out forthrightly in an 
effort to stay the excesses of bigotry and 
to promote a decent regard for human 
dignity. These things he has done. 

Recently, following President Ken- 
nedy’s speech to the Nation on June 11, 
1963, Senator YARBOROUGH stood tall 
when asked for comment on that speech. 
His comments were: 

President Kennedy made a reasoned ap- 
peal based onthe American sense of justice, 
and on the principles announced long ago 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
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The President’s statement is powerful 
because it appealed to reason and to justice 
and to fairness. 

It is strong because it appealed to the 
spirit of man. 

It did not rattle a domestic sword; it was 
not a threat, but a promise; it did not 
threaten to stamp people who did not agree 
with him. 

Its strength lies in the quest for the con- 
science of Americans. 

I believe the goal and the ultimate effect 
of the President's speech will be to help unify 
and strengthen the country. 


I like a man who stands tall. I like 
it especially when he does it while others 
are hunkering down like a low bush in a 
heavy wind. 

We have a tall standing Senator from 
‘Texas, and we are proud of him. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
House earlier this session wisely chose 
to reject a 2-year extension of the 
Bracero Act, Public Law 78. I should 
hope that we will continue to reject any 
extension of this act which by injecting 
a large supply of cheap labor into the 
American agricultural market prevents 
the wages of domestic migrant workers 
from rising through the market forces 
of supply and demand. 

Proponents of Public Law 78 have not 
only claimed a great insufficiency of do- 
mestic labor for agricultural stoop labor, 
thereby justifying in their eyes the 
bracero program; they have also cited 
reasons why wages of the workers should 
be deplorably low. 

Mr. Matt Triggs, assistant legislative 
director for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, based his argument for low 
migrant worker wages on their low pro- 
ductivity when he testified before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory La- 
bor on April 24. He argued for allowing 
free economic forces to improve the lot 
of the migrant workers, and claimed that 
wages will not rise in such a free market 
until the productivity of the migrants 
increases. 

First might I ask: Why does he artifi- 
cially alter free market forces by intro- 
ducing a cheap foreign labor force? 
And second, I might point out his dis- 
tortion of the influence of productivity 
on wage rates. Does the constant and 
low productivity of such people as brick- 
layers, painters, cabinetmakers, custo- 
dians, and so forth keep their wages 
where they were years ago? Certainly 
not. The element of the supply of work- 
ers is often more important than pro- 
ductivity considerations. 

To a small extent technology and pro- 
ductivity do place limits on the amount 
a farmer can pay. The price of the 
farmer’s product, however, as well as 
productivity, determines wage ceilings. 
Our society could certainly afford to pay 
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the migrant a higher wage. That will 
not happen until the free market forces 
of supply and demand forces both wages 
and prices up. A bracero program does 
not allow these forces to operate freely 
and effectively. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PELL, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER), for 2 hours, on July 23, 1963. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Food in two instances. 

Mr. FoREMAN. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. SIKES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mans) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Powe tt in four instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 280. An act for the relief of Etsuko Mat- 
suo McClellan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 296. An act for the relief of Anne Marie 
Kee Tham; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

S. 538. An act for the relief of Henry Bang 
Williams; to the Committee on the Judi- 

S. 546. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant easements for the use 
of lands in the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton 
Naval Reservation, Calif., for a nuclear elec- 
tric generating station; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 568. An act for the relief of Denis Ryan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.733. An act for the relief of Yung Yuen 
Yau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 758. An act for the relief of Mrs. Giu- 
seppa Rafala Monarca; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 879. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the building of Perry's fleet 
and the Battle of Lake Erie; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1082. An act to establish in the Treas- 
ury a correctional industries fund for the 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1125. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of Nevada to 
statehood; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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S. 1201. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
T. Maddux; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c $ 
3 An act for the relief of Carlton 
M. Richardson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1401. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire, construct, operate, and regulate a 
public offstreet parking facility; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1489. An act for the relief of J. Arthur 
Fields; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of an Air Force Medal of 
Recognition to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. 
Foulois, retired; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 27, 1963, 
deliver to the White House for forward- 
ing to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale 
of certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wishart; 

H.R.1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other p 

H.R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940; 

H. R. 3537. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
names of the court, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption 
from duty enjoyed by returning residents, 
and for other and 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 2, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


986. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize increased fees for 
the sale of U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office 
publications”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

987. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on a review of separation, storage, and dis- 
posal of records at selected Federal records 
centers, National Archives, and Records Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

988. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
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on unnecessary expenditures of more than 
$1 million for storage of petroleum in a 
commercial facility at Plattsburgh, N.Y.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

989. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on overprocurement of transponders for the 
Nike-Hercules guided missile system by the 
Department of the Army; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

990, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the unnecessary payment by the United 
States of costs properly chargeable to Japan 
for administrative and re) .ted expenses of 
the military assistance program for Japan; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

991. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to 
clarify the powers of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in respect of consolidation of certain 
proceedings”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

992. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend subsection (b) of section 310 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amend 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

993. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting an economic 
report to the Federal Trade Commission by 
its staff entitled “Economic Inquiry Into 
Food Marketing—Part II: Th. Frozen Fruit, 
Juice, and Vegetable Industry”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

994. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report cover- 
ing all tort claims paid by the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year 1962, pur- 
suant to (28 U.S. C., sec. 2673); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. Report pursuant to 63 Stat. 377; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 490). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 
1341. A bill to require passe 8 
motor vehicles purchased for use by thi 
Federal Government to meet certain 4 8 
standards; with amendment (Rept. No. 491). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3306. A bill to estab- 
lish a revolving fund from which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may make loans to 
finance the procurement of expert assist- 
ance by Indian tribes in cases before the 
Indian Claims Commission; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 492). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5883. A bill to correct 
a land description in the act entitled “An 
act to provide for an exchange of lands be- 
tween the United States and the Southern 
Ute Indian Tribe, and for other purposes“; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 493). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6496. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain federally owned land in trust 
status to the Cherokee Indian Tribe of Okla- 
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homa; with amendment (Rept. No. 494). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6710. A bill to ap- 
prove an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior canceling irrigation charges against 
non-Indian-owned lands under the Wind 
River Indian irrigation project, Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 495). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 6998. A bill to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 496). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 5207. A bill to amend the Foreign Sery- 
ice Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 497). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 292. An act for the relief of Yoo Chul 
Soo; without amendment (Rept. No. 484). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 310. An act for the relief of Kaino Hely 
Auzis; with amendment (Rept. No. 485). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 686. An act for the relief of Millie Gail 
Mesa; without amendment (Rept. No. 486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 671. An act for the relief of Mir- 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
488). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 866. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Petrucci; without amendment (Rept. No. 
489). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7351. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the 
authorization for appropriations under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. R. 7352. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the delivery of Lincoln's 
immortal address at Gettysburg; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7353. A bill to require certain stand- 
ards of nonpersistence of synthetic pesticide 
chemicals (economic poisons) manufactured 
in the United States or imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7354. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of and the payment for a flowage and 
clearing easement and rights-of-way over 
lands within the Allegany Indian Reserva- 
tion in New York, required by the United 
States for the Allegheny River (Kinzua Dam) 
project, to provide for the relocation, re- 
habilitation, social and economic develop- 
ment of the members of the Seneca Nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7355. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 7356. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the nomination and 
selection of candidates for appointment to 
the Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7857. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit the revocation of retired 
pay of members of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services 


By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 7358. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make disposition of geo- 
thermal steam, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7359. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore, 
in the State of New York, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 7360. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, commonly referred 
to as the “Buy American Act,” as it relates 
to the acquisition of steel, steel products, and 
steel materials for public use; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7861. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, commonly referred to 
as the “Buy American Act,” as it relates to 
the determination of the reasonability of 
cost of steel, steel products, and steel ma- 
terials; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7362. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7363. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to permit cooperative 
housing mortgages insured under section 213 
to be refinanced under section 221(d) (3); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7364. A bill to amend section 221 of 
the National Housing Act to permit units 
for single persons to be included in projects 
of public and nonprofit mortgagors financed 
under subsection (d)(3) thereof; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 7365. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 80, 1961, with respect to the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to the televising of 
the games of certain professional teams; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 7366. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 7367. A bill to prohibit trade with 
Communist nations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 7368. A bill to designate the reservoir 
on the Shenango River above Sharpsville, Pa., 
as the Mahaney Reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 7369. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
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to deduct tuition expenses paid by him for 
the education of himself or his spouse or any 
of his dependents at an institution of high- 
er learning; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

HR. 7370. A bill to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 530. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting the right to read from the 
Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian prayers 
in the public schools or other public places 
if participation therein is not compulsory; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 531. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools or other 
public places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 632. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.J. Res. 535. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim a week in 
March of each year as National Health Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciaty. 

By Mr, ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 536. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim a week in 
March of each year as National Health Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to authorize Congress, by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, to override de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.J. Res. 538. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 190. oncurrent resolution 
providing for the annual observance of the 
Liberty Bell anniversary; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. Res. 426. Resolution to prohibit back- 

door spending; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the release of all unim- 
proved U.S. lands in Wakulla County, Fla., 
for the use of the public for recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memortalizing the Presi- 
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dent and the Congress of the United States 
to recognize and commend volunteer firemen 
of the State for their unselfish and dedi- 
cated devotion to the happiness and well- 
being of the people of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to transmitting a certified copy of 
chapter 109, “Laws of 1963”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 7371. A bill for the relief of Vassilios 
Trilivas, Polyxeni Trilivas, and Savas Trilivas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 7372. A bill for the relief of Maja 
Thomsen Hoffmann; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


174. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Marian 
I. Carney, executive secretary, Northwest Line 
Constructors Chapter, National Electrical 
Contractors Association, Portland, Oreg., 
relative to reflecting our critical view of the 
restrictive regulations recently and jointly 
issued by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the U.S. Department of the Interior 
relating to the crossing of public lands by 
non-Federal builders of powerlines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

175. Also, petition of J. A. Brunton, Jr., 
chief scout executive, National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N.J., rela- 
tive to the leadership of President Kennedy, 
Cabinet members, Members of the Congress, 
and other leaders of our Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

176. Also; petition of Henry Stoner, Can- 
yon Village Motor Lodge, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo., requesting the initiation of a consti- 
tutional amendment proposal to permit lo- 
cal school boards to permit Bible reading and 
prayers in public schools within their juris- 
diction, in spite of the recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

177. Also, petition of Aime J. Forand, pres- 
ident, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., relative to supporting 
the bills H.R. 5625 and S. 1321, which calls 
for an appropriation of $5 million to set up 
a National Service Corps; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

178. Also, petition of Aime J. Forand, pres- 
ident, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., urging the Congress 
to reject the proposed legislation as de- 
scribed in S. 774 and H.R. 3669; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

179. Also, petition of Aime J, Forand, pres- 
ident, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., requesting additional 
living quarters for the senior citizens of the 
United States, etc.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

180. Also, petition of Aime J. Forand, pres- 
ident, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., relative to endorsing 
the principle of health care insurance 
through social security such as embodied in 
the current legislation in Congress known as 
the King-Anderson Hospital Insurance Act 
of 1963, which would provide medical care 
to senior citizens over 65 years of age; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Independence of Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM 


C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Algeria celebrates the first anniversary 
of her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the Prime Min- 
ister, Ahmed Ben Bella; and His Excel- 
lency, the Algerian Ambassador to the 
United States, Cherif Gellal. 

One year has elapsed since the free 
and independent State of Algeria was 
proclaimed by a tumultuous and victori- 
ous people. Seven and one-half years of 
war, the bloodbaths and terrorism, 
which resulted in thousands of casual- 
ties, emphasized the will and determina- 
tion of the Algerian people to gain their 
freedom. Subjected since 1830 to 
French imperialism and direct incorpo- 
ration into the French nation, the peo- 
ple were given the chance on July 1, 
1962, to freely choose their future, either 
to remain a part of the French nation or 
to elect independence. The outcome was 
predestined. 

During this eventful year, the Algerian 
Government was faced with mammoth 
undertakings, problems which had to be 
corrected immediately. Political insta- 
bility finally solidified under the leader- 
ship of Ahmed Ben Bella. With his 
guidance, the government attempted to 
cope with severe famine, unemployment, 
a bare treasury and economic chaos in 
general, which resulted from a mass 
exodus of the French community resid- 
ing in Algeria. Appealing to the people 
to follow a program of austerity while, 
at the same time, calling upon the nations 
of the world for succor, Ben Bella has 
managed to bring the national economy 
into some semblance of order. The 
major problems remain; but with the 
United States supplying wheat and other 
foodstuffs and the French development 
capital, it is hoped that the Algerian pop- 
ulation will soon be able to stand alone 
by their own efforts and enjoy the free- 
aom, for which they fought so long and 


Algeria has taken an active role in 
international affairs. Mr. Ben Bella’s 
policies on Arab unity are closely linked 
with those of President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic. At the same 
time, Algeria is assuming a dominant 
position in North Africa by favoring a 
Maghreb federation among Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia, At the recent Addis 
Ababa conference of the heads of state 
of the African nations, here again, Al- 
geria was strongly in the fore. Looked 
upon as a leading force in Africa, Pre- 
mier Ben Bella was accorded an ovation 
when he spoke of African unity and in- 
dependence for all African territories. 

Algeria’s future looks bright. Its pres- 
tige is guaranteed by the Afro-Asian 


nations. Oil development in the Sahara 
will grant unlimited funds for indus- 
trialization of the nation. Internal per- 
severence and aid from its allies and 
friends will cause the present unstable 
conditions to disapear. By the progres- 
sive plants of its leaders, Algeria is thus 
assured of a strong democratic and 
prosperous future. 

On its first anniversary of independ- 
ence, let us in the United States extend 
our greetings to the people of this demo- 
cratic North African state and wish them 
rapid progress and prosperity during the 
forthcoming year. 


Republicans Versus Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
is the best way to help the Communist 
Party? Work to defeat Republican can- 
didates in 1964. This is the recommen- 
dation of no less an authority than Gus 
Hall himself, the Soviet-trained general 
secretary to the CPUSA. 

Conversely, Hall wrote in the most re- 
cent issue of the Sunday Worker, official 
publication of American Reds, election of 
Republicans can be expected to bring 
down on the United States what to Com- 
munists is worse than eternal perdition— 
freedom from Soviet dictates. Although 
he held to the usual Communist line that 
both major American political parties 
have certain ties with imperialists, Hall 
praised President Kennedy for keeping 
“lines of communication open” with 
Russia. J.F.K. atoned for his blockade 
of Cuba, Hall declared by quarantining 
Cuban exiles and banning raids, bomb- 
ings and invasions of Castro’s strong- 
hold. 

Hall’s 10,000-work report, entitled 
“Political Parties and the 1964 Elec- 
tions,” was particularly praiseworthy of 
J.F.K.’s handling of civil rights, noting 
that the President had sent troops into 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

The recognition of these realities does not 
make one a partisan or a supporter of the 
President— 


The Communist Party U.S.A.’s No. 1 
spokesman said. 

At the same time, they do not isolate us 
from the broad movement which has re- 
lationships with the administration. 


The “broad movements,” Hall ex- 
plained, include youth and civil rights 
groups engaged in “ever more militant 
mass actions,” peace movements and 
labor organizations. Through all such 
lines, he added, the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., can “keep a constant line of con- 
tact with administration forces.” Hall 
said that almost all people's political 


movements,” which is the way the Red- 
indoctrinated refer to programs they 
want furthered, operate “within the orbit 
of the Democratic Party.“ He urged the 
“serious left“ to support these move- 
ments wholeheartedly. 

The Hall message, originally delivered 
in May at a secret meeting of Commu- 
nist leaders but not made public until 
last Sunday, directed American Reds to 
concentrate their attack on rightist 
forces which are about to “capture the 
leadership of the Republican Party on all 
levels.” Hall told the Communists not 
to put up their own candidates in 1964 
or support any movement for a new 
party, but to support “Negro candidates, 
peace candidates, and labor candidates” 
in the primaries. 

We can give the ultra-right war forces 
a trouncing— 


Hall said. 

This can be the election that creates the 
firm foundation for a new political align- 
ment in our country. 


Among legislative and judicial re- 
forms” the Communists must work for, 
Hall asserted, are the abolition of States 
rights. He also called for a literal junk- 
ing of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 


Burger Yachts Finish One-Two in An- 
napolis-Newport Ocean Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pride that I note that 
the two overall winners in the recent An- 
napolis to Newport ocean race were two 
yachts built by the Burger Boat Co., of 
Manitowoc, Wis., in my congressional 
district. 

The winner on corrected time was 
Dyna, a 57-foot yawl owned by Clayton 
Ewing, now of Easton, Md., and formerly 
of Green Bay, Wis. Dyna finished sec- 
ond on elapsed time. Finishing second 
on corrected time and first on elapsed 
time was Challenge, a 64-foot auxiliary 
sloop owned by George F. Johnson, of 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Both yachts were built by Burger Boat 
Co. and have welded aluminum hulls— 
& new development in yacht construc- 
tion pioneered by Burger. 

Burger is a proud producer of custom 
yachts—both motor and sail—and the 
integrity of its management and the 
skill of its workers has won it an inter- 
national reputation. The company has 
been building fine boats since 1863 when 
its founder—Henry B. Burger—began 
construction of sailboats for commer- 
cial fishermen on Lake Michigan. The 
Burger family has been active in the 
management of the company since that 
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time and the present head of the com- 
pany, Henry E. Burger, is a grandson 
of the founder. 

It is fitting that the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the firm 
should be climaxed by the splendid per- 
formance of Burger-built yachts in one 
of America’s principal ocean races. I 
congratulate the company, its owners 
and its workers on this outstanding 
achievement. 


Independence of Rwanda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Rwanda celebrates the first 
anniversary of her independence, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, 
the President of the Republic of Rwanda, 
Gregoire Kayibanda; and His Excel- 
lency, the Rwanda Ambassador to the 
United States, Lazare Mtakaniye. 

Until news of its approaching inde- 
pendence on July 1, 1962, reached the 
press few people had ever heard of the 
Republic of Rwanda. Bounded on the 
west by the Republic of the Congo, on 
the north by Uganda, on the east by 
Tanganyika, on the south by Burundi to 
which it was formerly joined in U.N. 
trusteeship, it is a tiny mountainous 
country nearly lost in the huge expanse 
of the African Continent. Rwanda is 
a land of rich natural beauty, a region 
of contrast, with high mountains in the 
north and west sloping sharply down to 
the shores of Lake Kivu. 

It was just a year ago on July 1 that 
the Belgian flag came down and the 
new red, yellow, and green flag with a 
large “R” on it was hoisted ih ceremonies 
marking the independence of this tiny 
republic of 2,500,000 people. The capi- 
tal of Kigali was joyous, for independ- 
ence meant the end of more than 170 
years of foreign rule, first as a German 
colony and then as a Belgian mandate 
and trust territory. 

Rwanda was once before an independ- 
ent state, prior to the German occupa- 
tion, The story of its early history is, 
in fact, as fascinating tale of successive 
waves of conquest which determined the 
ethnic composition of the country and 
its social, economic, and political struc- 
ture. The original inhabitants of 
Rwanda, the Twa, a race related to the 
pygmies, today represent less than 1 per- 
cent of the total population. They are 
chiefly hunters and pottery-makers who 
live in small groups which have little 
contact with each other and with the 
other ethnic groups of Rwanda. 

The first wave of conquest, dating to 
an early period, brought to Rwanda the 
Hutu, a Bantu race which came from the 
north and northeast and which today 
comprises approximately 85 percent of 
the Rwanda population. The Hutu 
were a farming people who, with the 
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introduction of coffee as a cash crop by 
the Belgians, have become coffee plant- 
ers. 

The last African conquerors of Rwan- 
da, the Tutsi, a people of Hamitic origin, 
entered the country probably sometime 
in the 15th century, presumably from 
the region of the headwaters of the Nile. 
Although they were far inferior in num- 
bers to the already established Hutu, be- 
cause they had cattle—a commodity in 
great demand among the Hutu—they 
easily established a system of feudal con- 
trol over the numerically stronger race. 
This feudal system lasted nearly until 
independence. 

Independence for Rwanda was a rev- 
olutionary step both in terms of political 
and of social change, for events in the 
few years prior to independence brought 
the Hutu to the ascendancy that was 
properly theirs as the numerical major- 
ity. In January 1961 the Hutu parties 
proclaimed the deposition of the Tutsi 
king and established a republic with an 
elective president. Fears that violence 
would break out between Hutu and Tutsi 
on independence was not realized. Since 
independence Rwanda has been moving 
steadily along the path of democratic 
government and peaceful development. 

On the first anniversary of their in- 
dependence we congratulate President 
Kayibanda and the Rwandan people for 
their success in working together toward 
the achievement of their goals as an 
independent state and a respected mem- 
ber of the world community. 


Republic of Panama: Demand for 
“Interim Compensation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on numer- 
ous occasions in addresses in the Con- 
gress, I have emphasized that the official 
diplomatic position of the Republic of 
Panama is that the launching of a new 
isthmian canal different from the exist- 
ing waterway will require a new treaty to 
determine the specific conditions for its 
construction. ‘This position will apply 
whether such new canal is to be located 
within the Canal Zone or in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The latest twist in attempted Panama- 
nian extortions is for $10 million a year 
as “interim compensation” before a new 
Panama Canal treaty is negotiated. 
Such demand, Mr. Speaker, is unthink- 
able and would be made only because the 
supine weakness on the part of our offi- 
cials encourages political blackmail. 
Moreover, it is further evidence of the 
necessity for the Congress, without fur- 
ther delay, to clarify and make definite 
our isthmian canal policy, as contem- 
plated by House Concurrent Resolution 
105, and to stop further giveaways of our 
land and property in the Canal Zone, as 
provided in H.R. 3999. 


July 1 


The details of the proposed “interim 
compensation,” now being agitated on 
the isthmus, which is separate from the 
benefits given Panama under the Alli- 
ance for Progress, were published in the 
April 30, 1963, issue of the Panama 
American and will be quoted at the end 
of my remarks. 

In its relations with Panama, our 
country has been generous. In addition 
to funds injected into the Panamanian 
economy annually from Canal Zone 
sources, the United States has been giv- 
ing, and will continue to give, to Panama 
many millions of dollars through the so- 
called Alliance for Progress, and appar- 
ently even without the thanks of the 
Panamanian Government. 

In these connections, it must be borne 
in mind that the Panama Canal is a self- 
sustaining interoceanic public utility op- 
erated pursuant to law and treaty. The 
present annual net income is around $3 
million, but the annuity now paid Pan- 
ama is $1,930,000. The small margin 
of the net income is soon dissipated on 
emergent situations arising from the 
maintenance and operation of the canal. 

Our Government has expended over 
$1.5 billions in the construction and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. Thus the 
excess of the net income is indeed a thin 
line of fiscal safety for the tremendous 
responsibility which our Nation must dis- 
charge in and about the Panama Canal. 

The extravagant demands on the part 
of Panama show how unrealistic and un- 
reasonable the Panamanian Government 
has become. An increase of more than 
the net income for Panama would bank- 
rupt the canal, unless tolls are raised or 
taxes increased to cover the deficit. If 
tolls are substantially increased, this 
would lessen the use of the canal with 
loss of toll revenue and also serve to de- 
stroy the shipping under our flag. 

In view of the situation thus presented, 
it is truly amazing that such exorbitant 
demands against the United States 
should be made and seriously advanced. 
It is even more amazing that responsible 
officials of our Government should treat 
them with the dignity that is now being 
displayed. 

If our Government acquiesces in these 
connections, it will certainly bring about 
the liquidation of the maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal by the 
United States and, ultimately, the de- 
struction of the Republic of Panama. 
As to the latter, our friends in Panama 
must be made to understand that the 
very existence of their country depends 
on the presence of U.S. power in the 
Canal Zone for the control, management, 
and protection of the canal. Whenever 
the United States throws up its hands 
and leaves the isthmus, a Communist 
takeover will fill the ensuing vacuum. 
Why should the best interests of Panama 
be clouded by these impossible demands 
made under the stimulus of nationalistic 
zeal without regard to the realistic con- 
ditions involved? 

Statesmanship of the two countries re- 
quires not only an understanding of the 
past and present of the canal enterprise, 
but also the possibilities of the future. 
As to the last, destiny has brought 
Panama and the United States into close 
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historical association; and their interests 
are mutual. 

The people of Panama must realize 
this fact and their government must not 
undertake a course of action which, in 
its ultimate effect, is bound to be suicidal. 
If the United States withdraws from 
the isthmus, Panama, like Cuba, will fall 
into the Soviet orbit. All of Latin 
America would soon follow, and the world 
revolutionary dream of a Soviet America 
will come to fullest fruition. 

The indicated news story follows: 

From the Panama American, Apr. 30, 1963] 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA MISSION LEAVES FOR 
WasHINGTON TALKS: WILL Discuss Con- 
PENSATIONS PENDING TREATY 


A Panamanian mission leaves early today 
for Washington, D.C., to discuss “interim 
compensations” for Panama for the opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal pending a review 
of existing treaties. 

Planning Director David Samudio and Prof. 
Ruben D. Carles, Jr., of the University of 
Panama, compose the mission. They will be 
joined in Washington by Panamanian Am- 
bassador Augusto G. Arango. 

Official sources have indicated that Panama 
is asking for $10 million a year during 5 
years, which is the time that Panamanian 
Officials estimate will elapse before a new 
Panama Canal treaty is negotiated. 

President Roberto F. Chiari is understood 
to have outlined the proposal to President 
John F. Kennedy at the President's Confer- 
ence in San Jose, Costa Rica, last March. 

Panama's official position is that construc- 
tion of a new canal will require a new treaty. 
The estimate that about 5 years will elapse 
before this occurs is based on the generally 
accepted prospect that by 1970 the United 
States must have made the decision for re- 
placement of the present waterway. Pana- 
manian officials figure that actual treaty 
negotiations would take about 3 years and 
that in order to meet the 1970 deadline the 
United States would have to undertake nego- 
tiations in approximately 2 years’ time. 

The “interim compensations,” in Panama’s 
view, would cover the fair benefits this coun- 
try claims it is not receiving now under the 
present canal treaties. They would be sep- 
arate from any Alliance for Progress finan- 
cial assistance. 

The Panamanian mission is expected to 
start discussions with U.S. officials in Wash- 
ington late this week. The proposed com- 
pensations would be invested, according to 
Official sources, in highway construction and 
electrification of rural areas principally. 


Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as far 
back as November 17, 1959, President 
Eisenhower publicly recognized our 
mounting balance-of-payments deficit. 
An important aspect of the proclama- 
tion which he issued in this matter or- 
dered Government agencies to emphasize 
the procurement of goods and services 
from American rather than foreign 
sources. Nevertheless, our balance-of- 
payments deficit continued, and it is 
considered by President Kennedy to be 
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a primary economic problem facing the 
Nation. The United States has had an 
adverse balance in its international pay- 
ments which has amounted to over $17.5 
billion since 1958. 

Continuation of concern over this 
problem has led to the passage of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This act 
recognizes our critical need to increase 
exports. But trade and shipping go 
hand in hand. 

The regularity of service and equity 
of rates upon which trade depends can 
be guaranteed only if a country has ships 
manned by its citizens in operation un- 
der its own flag. However, a merchant 
marine is also important for its balance- 
of-payments earnings. The American- 
flag merchant fleet on its own annually 
earns or conserves the equivalent of 
about one-fifth of the favorable surplus 
which occurs in our sales of exports over 
imports. Even at that, this contribution 
is made at a time when many of our 
ships sail with only partially filled holds. 
The greater use of American-flag ships 
could substantially contribute to a fur- 
ther increase in our balance-of-pay- 
ments earnings. 

It is a well-known fact that American- 
flag carryings have steadily dwindled to 
the point where they presently represent 
overall only about 10 percent of our for- 
eign trade. Even American-flag liner 
companies, which operate the fastest and 
most efficient ships in the world over 
regular trade routes at competitive rates 
carry less than 30 percent of the total 
liner cargo which moves over these 
routes in our foreign trade. This piti- 
ful situation exists even with the bene- 
fit of our cargo preference law which 
requires that at least 50 percent of our 
Government or Government-generated 
cargoes move on American-fiag ships. 
It is my understanding that in other 
countries, without the benefit of such 
laws, far more substantial portions of 
their national commerce are carried by 
their national fleets. For example, ships 
of the United Kingdom carry 50 percent 
of her own foreign trade, France 62 per- 
cent, Italy 63 percent, Japan 50 percent, 
Norway 50 percent, and so forth. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
H. Hodges, was questioned about this 
lack of use of U.S.-flag shipping during 
hearings on the appropriations for his 
agency several months ago. The gentle- 
man from New York, Representative 
Rooney, referred to foreign assistance 
programs and the costs of maintaining 
an American merchant marine. He 
asked the Secretary why the American 
merchant marine should not be carrying 
a greater percentage of Government car- 
goes. He pointed out that the law 
merely says “not less than 50 percent,” 
and said he could not understand why 
this percentage is not 75 or 90 percent. 
Secretary Hodges confessed that he 
“cannot make other agencies put their 
cargoes in U.S.-flag ships.“ 

This leads me to mention something 
which has just come to my attention 
which indicates that fortunately there 
exists in the Congress, at least, a willing- 
ness and desire to approach these serious 
problems on a national basis. This is 
reflected in a recommendation made by 
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the Agricultural Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee con- 
tained in House Report No. 355 covering 
H.R. 6754 on page 45, as follows: 

The use of foreign ships for the shipment 
of a portion of commodities under Public 
Law 480 and other foreign assistance pro- 
grams has again been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee. In view of the 
balance-of-payments deficit facing the 
United States, it is recommended that Ameri- 
can vessels be used for the shipment of com- 
modities under this program to a much 
greater extent than at present. 


This recommendation recognizes that 
the ocean transportation of surplus com- 
modities is an important step in the gen- 
eral belt-tightening which must take 
place in the fiscal aspects of our foreign 
assistance programs. This is particu- 
larly significant, because the expression 
of judgment in this matter comes from a 
committee of the Congress which is 
normally concerned only with the agri- 
cultural community. It reflects a states- 
manlike appreciation that our balance- 
of-payments deficit, which has placed 
the sanctity and stability of the dollar in 
serious jeopardy, must transcend all 
areas of limited interest. I believe that 
you will agree that the farmers’ stake is 
just as great as that of our automobile 
workers and all other segments of the 
economy. Unfortunately, when the dol- 
lar is threatened, nobody stands to pay a 
potentially bigger price than the com- 
mon man, whether he be a farmer, a 
metalworker, or a small business owner. 

As a member of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, I wish to add 
my endorsement to this recommenda- 
tion of the Agricultural Subcommittee. 
The Department of Agriculture is the 
world’s largest user of ocean transporta- 
tion. Thus, it should be able to do more 
in this regard than any other agency of 
our Government. In certain situations, 
no doubt, the increased use of U.S.-flag 
vessels may involve higher costs. How- 
ever, to put things in their proper per- 
spective, such higher shipping costs 
should be considered in the same vein as 
other areas of our economy. There are 
many cases known to all of us where U.S. 
procurement has been considered desir- 
able and beneficial both to our country’s 
balance of payments and to U.S. indus- 
try even though at a somewhat greater 
cost than foreign procurement. This 
same philosophy of approach applies as 
well to the additional use of U.S.-flag 
shipping which can and should be made. 
The fact of the matter is that when U.S. 
ships are used they will earn or conserve 
for balance-of-payments purposes 177 
cents on every dollar spent on ocean 
freight. 

This matter is of such transcending 
importance that all areas of possible im- 
provement must be utilized to their full- 
est. The Department of Agriculture is 
an agency of the U.S. Government. The 
agricultural community must recognize 
that this is a national problem. I am 
sure that individual farmers appreciate 
this to the same extent as all of our other 
citizens. This country has never had a 
lack of support from its citizens in times 
of national trial. The Agriculture De- 
partment cannot afford to turn its back 
upon those things which must be done. 
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I therefore look forward to a prompt re- 
action by the Department in taking early 
and appropriate steps to effectuate this 
reasonable recommendation. 


Independence of Burundi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Kingdom of Burundi celebrates the first 
anniversary of her independence, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excllency, 
Mwami Mwambtsa IV; and His Excel- 
lency, Joseph Mbazumutima, the Burun- 
di Ambassador to the United States. 

On July 1, 1962, just a year ago, the 
Kingdom of Burundi, together with its 
sister republic, Rwanda, emerged as an 
independent nation. Few of Burundi's 
approximately 3 million people had ever 
been outside this tiny country snuggled 
peacefully in the mountains of central 
Africa, for the steeply rising Mountains 
of the Moon served to isolate Burundi 
from the rest of the world. 

Since independence, however, Burundi 
has been thrust onto the world scene and 
has taken up its responsibilities as an 
independent nation on the African Con- 
tinent and as a member of the world 
community. On September 18, 1962, Bu- 
rundi was admitted to membership in 
the United Nations. In May 1963 
Burundi’s constitutional monarch, 
Mwambtsa IV, was among the more than 
30 African heads of state who attended 
the Addis Ababa Conference, called for 
the purpose of drafting an African unity 
charter. In addition, there has been 
some discussion of Burundi’s eventually 
joining an East African federation. Now 
that it has taken its place among the 
sovereign nations of the world Burundi 
can no longer remain in isolation behind 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

The capital of Burundi, Usumbura, is 
a pretty town scenically situated at the 
northern tip of Lake Tanganyika. Al- 
most all types of tropical plants thrive 
there, and there are flowers and flowering 
trees everywhere the year round. The 
town itself, which is a colorful, interest- 
ingly planned town somewhat reminis- 
cent of small towns in southern Cali- 
fornia, stretches along the shores of the 
lake and backs up a gentle hillside. To 
the east of Usumbura the mountains rise 
steeply to 8,000 feet, continuing as rolling 
hills to the border of Tanganyika. 

Agriculture is the chief economic ac- 
tivity of Burundi, and the rolling hillsides 
are intensively cultivated and terraced. 
Burundi’s main products are coffee, cot- 
ton, and hides; the country depends on 
them for the foreign exchange needed 
to purchase industrial products and 
equipment. 

In contrast to the turbulence which 
independence brought to another former 
Belgian dependency, the Congo, calm has 
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prevailed in Burundi during its first year 
of independence. The atmosphere was 
set by King Mwambtsa IV at the Burundi 
independence celebrations last July when 
he appealed to the Africans and to the 
foreigners in Burundi to “work together 
in a common effort to make this Burundi 
a peaceful, hardworking, prosperous, and 
perfectly happy country.” At the same 
time he called on the government to 
“pursue this difficult task that Belgium 
hands over to us today to create resources 
without which our country would go to 
ruin.” 

On the first anniversary of their inde- 
pendence we commend King Mwambtsa 
IV and the people of Burundi for their 
untiring dedication to the goals set on 
independence day. They have pursued 
diligently the difficult task of creating 
resources and have successfully worked 
together to make Burundi peaceful and 
prosperous. We wish them continuing 
success. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
3, pages 3518-3544, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee.” 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously; systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
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the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the RECORD: 


LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
Racine, Wis., June 15, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a resolution unanimously adopted at the 
mass meeting of American citizens of Baltic 
descent of this community gathered to pro- 
test the forceful occupations of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania by Soviet Union on June 
15, 1940. 

This meeting was held today at the St. 
Casimir’s Hall, 815 Park Avenue, Racine, 
Wis., and was sponsored by our organization. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER PETRUSAITIS, 
Secretary. 

Whereas on June 15, 1940, Soviet Russia 
forcibly occupied Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania while breaking solemnly signed treaties 
and agreements; and 

Whereas the peoples of these countries are 
colonial slaves of Russianized communism; 
and 

Whereas the Communist rulers are building 
or easing tensions of the cold war for their 
own expedience; and 

Whereas Communist signed treaties are 
not worth the paper on which they have been 
signed: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting strongly 
supports creation of a Congressional Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations (H. Res. 14); and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this mass meeting whole- 
heartedly endorses and vigorously supports 
all the resolutions before the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives which are re- 
quiring the Russian colonialism in the Baltic 
States would be investigated; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we should take a very care- 
ful study of the present and the past before 
entering into any new kind of agreement with 
the Communist governments, because it is 
about time to stop hurting the American 
image at home and abroad; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its gratitude and admiration to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives for 
strenuous efforts to better the standards of 
living, for enormous tasks to achieve stable 
peace and social justice and especially for 
nonrecognition of the incorporation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into Soviet 
Union. 

MARTIN EASPARAITIS, 
President, Lithuanian American Council, 
Racine, Wis., Branch. 
VALENTINS JAUNKALNIETIS, 
Representative, Latvian Americans of 
Racine. 
Mrs. OLGA MALBE, 
Representative, Estonian Americans of 
Racine. 


WIS., 
May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine Chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannised peoples of 
the once free nations today in Soviet bond- 
age. 
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We are in addition to this letter, contact - 
ing our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howarp W. Smirs, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your reso- 
lution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Harry KALVONJIAN. 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
June 14, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN : Enclosed is a copy 
of letter to the President of the United 
States, adopted by a meeting of Chicago 
Lithuanians today, which is self-explanatory. 

Your support of the just cause of liberty 
and independence for Lithuania is sincerely 
appreciated by American Lithuanians. We 
hope and pray that you will continue doing 
your utmost to help the Lithuanian nation, 
as well as all the other presently enslaved 
and subjugated countries, to regain com- 
plete freedom and independence. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
ALFONSE F. WILLS, President. 
J. SKORUBSKUS, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
June 14, 1963. 
Hon, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Gathered at the Lith- 
uanian Youth Center in Chicago to observe 
the anniversary of the June 15, 1940, Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania and the subsequent 
mass arrests and deportation of Lithuanians 
to Siberia and elsewhere in Russia, which 
acts are continuing to this day, we Chicago- 
ans of Lithuanian descent address you, Mr. 
President, with a restatement of the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Whereas the Soviet Union, in signing 
secret agreements with Germany on August 
23 and September 28, 1939, aimed at annex- 
ing Lithuania to its territory, and whereas, 
by signing these secret agreements and carry- 
ing them out—occupying Lithuania on June 
15, 1940, and continuing this occupation to 
this day—Soviet Russia has violated and is 
still violating a whole series of international 
agreements and treaties. 

2. Whereas Lithuania today has been 
factually made into a Soviet Russian colony, 
where the Moscow-imposed and directed 
Communist regime has deprived the inhabi- 
tants of their civil and political rights, as 
well as the freedoms of the individual person, 
of religion, of a free press and free speech, 
which are the inherent rights of all peoples. 

We therefore request you, Mr. President, to 
take every possible measure to help to bring 
about the withdrawal of the foreign 
forced upon Lithuania by Soviet Russia, so 
that Lithuania could again independently 
exercise her political sovereignty and her 
citizens could freely use all their po- 
litical and civil rights and freedoms, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, Inc., BOSTON BRANCH, 
West Roxbury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 

The HONORABLE F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morse: We appreciate 
your speaking in behalf of Ukrainian Inde- 
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pendence Day observed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 24, 1963. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
support for freedom of Ukraine and other 
captive nations under the Communist domi- 
nation must go beyond the realm of remarks 
and concentrate on a concrete measure; the 
creation of a permanent House Committee 
on Captive Nations, House Resolutions 14 
and 15, introduced by Congressmen FLOOD 
and DERWINSKI respectively, call for the es- 
tablishment of such a committee. 

Presently House Resolutions 14 and 15 
are pending before the House Committee on 
Rules. 

In the spirit of your remarks, we ask and 
urge you to support these resolutions. Fur- 
thermore, your call or note to Congressman 
Howard W. SMITH, chairman of House Rules 
Committee, favoring House Resolutions 14 
and 15 would stir the committee to action. 
The committee would open public hearings 
on the proposed legislation and consequently 
bring the measure to the floor in the House 
of Representatives. 

Your continuing interest in this matter 
can and will do much for the captive na- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREST SZCZUDLUK, 
Public Relations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mn. TustaniwsKy: Your letter of 
May 25 in reference to the establishment 
of a special committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives has 
been received. 

I agree that the establishment of such a 
committee would be beneficial to our Na- 
tion and I have therefore introduced in ac- 
cordance with your suggestion, a bill identi- 
cal to that of Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Resolution 14. 

Thank you for calling the matter to my 
attention and best regards. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD, 
Member of Congress. 


Why Go to the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the U.S. Congress and the American peo- 
ple by CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an inter- 
esting article which appears in the VFW 
magazine for July 1963. From my ex- 
perience on space matter, I believe that 
this is such an excellent article that it 
should be called especially to notice. 

Congressman RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
author of this timely article on the U.S. 
space program, is well schooled in his 
subject. He is a member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
and the Subcommittee on Manned Space 
Flight. He served as commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 1957— 
58, and is now a member of the VFW 
National Legislative Committee, and the 
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Indiana Department of Veterans Affairs 
Committee. 
The article follows: 
Way Go To THE Moon? 


(By RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, U.S. Represent- 
ative, Indiana) 

If we in the United States desire to aban- 
don all of the traditions and ideals which 
made this Nation great, and content our- 
selyes with the role of a second-rate power, 
we could choose no more certain course than 
to surrender outer space to the Soviet Union. 
And being second to a power determined to 
destory our way of life would leave us no 
power at all. It would be tantamount to 
committing political and national suicide, 

It is well, therefore, to remind ourselves 
occasionally, that while we have touched 
the edge of space, we still have a long way 
to go. Almost 2 years after Russian Cos- 
monaut Gherman Titov orbited the earth for 
a day, we had yet to accomplish this feat 
ourselves, and we still did not have an opera- 
tional space booster with the power and re- 
liability of those the Russians had used re- 
peatedly. 

Since then, we have continued to advance 
our space capabilities, as shown by the sen- 
sational 22-orbit flight last May of Air Force 
Major L. Gordon Cooper. But Cooper’s 34 
hours in orbit still fell short of a mark set 
in August of last year by two Russian cos- 
monauts who attempted a rendezvous of 
their crafts in space. All previous endurance 
marks, of course, were shattered by the June 
orbits of the Russians, Lt. Col. Valery Bykov- 
sky and Valentina Tereshkova, first woman 
cosmonaut. 

But Cooper's feat would seem to indicate 
we are closing the gap with Russia in space 
technology. Our new Saturn rocket engine, 
now being made operational, is said to be the 
most powerful ever developed in the world. 
Russian secrecy prevents us from knowing 
for sure. 

As far back as 1958, when the first sputnik 
gave us startling evidence of a new Soviet 
capability, President Eisenhower’s Science 
Advisory Committee recognized that we were 
in a race with the Russians for preeminence 
in space. 

“To be strong and bold in space tech- 
nology will enhance the prestige of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world and create added confidence in our 
scientific, technological, industrial, and mili- 
tary strength,” President Eisenhower's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee stated. 

Futher, this Committee’s statement said, 
“There is the defense objective for the de- 
velopment of space technology. We wish 
to be sure that space is not used to endan- 
ger our security. If space is used for military 
purposes, we must be prepared to use space 
to defend ourselves.” 

These assertions, put forth by President 
Eisenhower in 1958, are as valid today as 
they were then. The United States must as- 
sume leadership in exploring the moon for 
reasons identical with those which prompted 
us, 5 years ago, to undertake a major na- 
tional space program. Although the reasons 
are identical, they have even more urgency 
today. 

Military experts tell us it is naive to think 
of the space program as a scientific luxury— 
a “Buck Rogers” toy that we can play with 
at our economic leisure. They stress that 
rapid development of our capabilities in 
space is vital to our Nation’s political sov- 
ereignty—perhaps to its very existence. 
Spacecraft, they say, in the near future, will 
be as necessary to our defense posture as 
airplanes are now. And without them, we 
would be helpless. It is not a matter of 
economy, said one, but of necessity. 

Some have questioned the wisdom of se- 
lecting the moon as the focal point of our 
— 5 efforts to achieve superiority in space 

ght. 
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Whether this decision was wise can best 
be answered by asking if the Russians, them- 
selves, are striving to reach the moon, and 
if in our own drive for preeminence, we are 
overlooking a more desirable alternative. 

To evaluate Soviet intentions, one might 
turn to the Soviet magazine Red Star of April 
12, 1963, to find all the challenge a patriotic 
American should need. In an interview, 
Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin was asked 
about international space competition. He 
replied: 

“Not so long ago, it seemed impossible that 
man would break loose from the bonds of 
Mother Earth. Yet man, Soviet man, has 
not only succeeded in tearing away from 
this cradle, but has made many orbits around 
it. 

“What awaits us? Not the stars yet. 
Probably the moon is first * * *. All my 
space friends strongly hope that the road to 
the natural satellite of the earth will be laid 
by people from our valiant socialist system.” 

We Americans have a very real stake in 
making certain that Gagarin’s hopes are not 
realized. We cannot afford to lose a tech- 
nological and ideological contest which could 
cost us all that so many Americans have 
given their lives to defend. 

Furthermore, it would make no sense to 
bypass the moon and concentrate instead 
on some more difficult, distant and costly 
space destination, such as Mars. This would 
seemingly leave, then, only the choice of 
some less demanding goal, such as a manned, 
earth-orbiting laboratory in space. 

As a part of our lunar exploration pro- 
gram, we will have such laboratories—al- 
though on a limited scale—in our 2-man 
Gemini spacecraft and our 3-man Apollo 
spacecraft, designed to orbit the earth for 
two months. These will give us needed ex- 
perience in rendezvous and docking tech- 
niques—the bringing together and coupling 
in space of two separately launched ve- 
hicles—which we shall need for manned ex- 
ploration of the moon and for overall com- 
petence in space. 

We can hardly expect to achieve pre- 
eminence in space—a goal overwhelmingly 
approved by a bipartisan vote in the Con- 
gress—if we content ourselves merely with 
experiments in the near-space regions around 
the Earth while the Russians proceed, full 
steam ahead, to the Moon and beyond. 

In a sense, the continued existence of rep- 
resentative government and the free enter- 
prise system depends upon the organization 
and extension of our space program. In 
this era of revolutionary scientific changes 
and expanding technology, we are faced with 
a crucial contest for political survival. 

As Space Administrator James E. Webb 
said recently: “In a contest with an adver- 
sary whose true strength largely remains an 
unknown factor because of the secrecy of 
their operations, we cannot ask ourselves 
how little we can do and still win. 

“We must ask ourselves how much we can 
prudently do to insure success within the 
limits of our available resources and in full 
consideration of our other pressing national 
obligations and needs.” 

Although we are in a space competition, 
the Apollo program is not merely a tech- 
nological exercise undertaken for the sake 
of competition alone. Inherent in the pro- 
gram are scientific and technological bene- 
fits that are an essential part of our total 
space effort and which cannot be achieved 
by using unmanned automatic equipment. 

This fact was underlined last summer by 
a group of the Nation's leading scientists, 
meeting for 2 months at Iowa State Univer- 
sity under sponsorship of the Space Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Their report stated: 

“It is recognized that man in a sensing 
and control loop can provide judgment, 
adaptability, improvisation, and selectivity to 
a degree which cannot be matched now, or 
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in the foreseeable future, by adaptive ma- 
chines which only report the results of their 
observations, experiments, and actions, to 
man, 

“Manned exploration of space promises 
great scientific return and Apollo can be a 
fruitful first step in this effort. Although 
the mission itself is first an engineering 
enterprise aimed at insuring that man reach 
the moon and return safely, it is also the 
first step in the manned scientific study of 
the moon and the planets.” 

The 1961 national decision that our coun- 
try accomplish the manned lunar explora- 
tion goal within this decade was based, at 
least in part, on a report issued earlier that 
year by the National Academy of Sciences. 

The report stated: 

“Scientific exploration of the moon and 
the planets should be clearly stated as the 
ultimate objective of the U.S. space program. 
From a scientific standpoint, there seems 
little room for dissent that man’s participa- 
tion in the explorations of the moon and 
the planets will be essential. Man can con- 
tribute critical elements of scientific judg- 
ment and discrimination in conducting the 
scientific exploration of those bodies which 
can never be fully supplied by his instru- 
ments, however complex and sophisticated 
they may become.” 

Exploration of the moon appeals to scien- 
tists because its uneroded landscape may 
reveal information about the origins of the 
universe which has long since been erased 
from the surface of our earth. The moon 
offers unique opportunities for research in 
geology, geophysics, astronomy, and space 
biology. The far side of the moon may pro- 
vide an ideal site for a radio-astronomy 
station. Such installations would be 
shielded from earth background electronic 
“noise” and so could investigate the crucial 
long-wave length region of the universe ob- 
scured by the earth's ionosphere, 

Another important reason for selecting 
the moon as the focal point of our current, 
manned space efforts, is that it will require 
a degree of greatly expanded overall com- 
petence in space, which we can develop on 
a timetable competitive with that of the 
Soviet Union. This competence will be 
available for any purpose—civilian or mili- 
tary—which may be required 

We are well advanced on the “road to the 
moon.” We have had repeatedly success- 
ful test firings of the giant Saturn rocket 
which will carry our American astronauts to 
the moon. In fact, I was privileged to see 
the latest test firing at Cape Canaveral of this 
large booster. 

We are constructing, on a site adjoining 
the present Cape Canaveral complex, a new 
Spaceport, U.S.A. It will include the world's 
tallest 1-story building, to rise 525 feet 
above the ground. The door alone will be 
an astounding 456 feet high. 

This new facility, the Vertical Assembly 
Building, to be used for Saturn, will have 
enough room inside it to contain the 
Empire State Building. 

Such mammoth ground-support equip- 
ment is necessary because our advanced 
Saturn rocket, when assembled, will stand 
almost as tall as the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. 

Our astronaut training program is mov- 
ing forward satisfactorily. We have re- 
cruited additional astronauts. Our scientists 
and technicians are working night and day 
on solving the myriad problems presented 
by space flight and the effects on man of this 
unknown and largely hostile environment. 

Leadership in space will not come cheaply. 
The American people are spending 20 cents 
a week per person on our national space 
program, At the same time, we are spending 
each year, more than four times our space 
budget on golf, fishing, movies and other 
recreation, And we are spending much more 
than the space program costs on cosmetics, 
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beverages, smoking, and the like. I am not 
suggesting that we give up our pleasures. 
They make existence more livable in the 
troubled times we have inherited. I simply 
want to point out that for a fraction of what 
we spend to indulge ourselves, we may well 
be able to win surcease from the threat of 
another great power dominating this planet 
indefinitely by means of space supremacy. 

If we can afford to amuse ourselves, we 
can certainly afford to help insure our liber- 
ties in tomorrow’s world so we can continue 
to amuse ourselves. 

Dr. Detlev Bronk, one of our country’s 
most respected scientists, recently said that 
actually landing astronauts on the moon is 
a secondary factor in the total picture of 
space accomplishment. 

I think the effort to get thére—the human 
adventure of endeavoring to get there; the 
effort of people to understand something 
they have never been able to understand 
before; the vitality we get as a nation out 
of being engaged in a great adventure—I 
think this is the most important thing. 

Perhaps it is the most important thing. 
But the most important immediate objective 
in the total space picture is for us to reach 
the moon before the Soviet Union does—to 
prove convincingly the free world's uncur- 
tained scientific and technological thrust is 
superior to the secretive efforts of the Com- 
munists. 


Nuclear Submarine Launching Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on June 22 
the skill and ingenuity of American 
know-how was illustrated in graphic 
fashion. On that day four nuclear sub- 
marines were launched, three on the east 
coast and one on the west coast. They 
were the Tecumseh, the Flasher, the 
John C. Calhoun and the Daniel Boone. 

The Tecumseh and the Flasher were 
launched at Groton, Conn. I had a par- 
ticular interest in this ceremony because 
my wife, Inez, was sponsor of the Tecum- 
seh. Mrs. Paul B. Fay, Jr., wife of the 
Under Secretary of the Navy, was spon- 
sor of the Flasher. Joint ceremonies 
were held and the launches of the two 
submarines were simultaneous. 

Participating in the launching of the 
Tecumseh were Mr. J. William Jones, Jr., 
president, General Dynamics/Electric 
Boat; Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, 
USN, deputy commander, Submarine 
Force Atlantic Fleet; and Senator JOHN 
O: Pastore. Participating in the launch- 
ing of the Flasher were Mr. Roger Lewis, 
president, General Dynamics Corp.; Rear 
Adm. William A. Brockett, USN, chief, 
Bureau of Ships; and Vice Adm. Elton W. 
Grenfell, USN, commander, Submarine 
Force Atlantic Fleet. 

It is my privilege to submit for print- 
ing in the Recor the statements made 
on this memorable occasion, as follows: 

“TECUMSEH” LAUNCHING SPEECHES 
REMARKS BY MR. JONES 

Mrs. Sikes, Senator Pastore, Admiral 
Ramage, Representative Sikes, Navy friends, 
and friends of the Navy and Electric Boat, 
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on behalf of our more than 16,000 employees, 
it gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
here on this beautiful day for the launching 
of our ninth Polaris submarine, the 
Tecumseh. 

You will be interested to know that Jerome 
Shawnee and his family, who drove all the 
way from Tulsa, Okla., is with us today. 
He is the chief of the Shawnee Tribe and 
will ride the Tecumseh down the ways. 

This is an especially proud day for Electric 
Boat and the U.S. Navy because before the 
sun has set today four nuclear submarines 
will have been launched, if you will permit 
me, sort of a grand slam homer for the 
forces of freedom. 

We at Electric Boat are privileged to par- 
ticipate in this important occasion by 
launching two of the four submarines—the 
Tecumseh, a fleet ballistic missile submarine 
which you are witnessing, and in our south 
yard the Flasher, an attack-type submarine. 
It is our plan to launch these two submarines 
at the same time and at this moment, Roger 
Lewis, president of General Dynamics, is 
handling the ceremonies in the south yard. 

In launching these ships, however, we 
leave the making of significant records to 
those dedicated submariners who will soon 
take them to sea with the serious mission of 
keeping the peace, The very best efforts of 
the designers and shipbuilders can only be- 
gin to approach the level of performance 
turned in by the men of our submarine force. 

Again, let me say how pleased we are to 
have you all with us today. 

‘TELEGRAM FROM VICE ADM. H. d. RICKOVER 

I regret circumstances prevent me from 
attending the launching of Flasher and Te- 
cumseh. Please extend my warm regards to 
all those Electric Boat personnel who con- 
tributed to this event. 

H. G. RicKover, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. N. 


PRESENTING THE SPONSOR 


Our sponsor for the Tecumseh is Mrs. Rob- 
ert Sikes, of Laurel Hill, Fla. She is the 
wife of Representative ROBERT SIKES, of the 
First Congressional District who we are hon- 
ored to have here on the platform today. 

Mrs. Sikes is obviously a very active wom- 
an in civic affairs. She is a member of the 
Congressional Wives Club, the Woman's Na- 
tional Democratic Club of Washington, D.C., 
a member of the Florida State Society, and 
is a past president of that organization. I 
am honored to present to you our gracious 
sponsor, Mrs. Sikes. 

INTRODUCTION OF ADMIRAL RAMAGE 


We are especially happy to have with us 
today one of the Navy's top submariners, 
one who has devoted a lifetime of service 
to the submarine force. He has a most 
enviable record in the service of his coun- 
try. During World War II a grateful Na- 
tion bestowed on him its highest decoration, 
the Medal of Honor. He has served with 
distinction in his present post as deputy 
commander, Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
and has done so well, in fact, that he has 
received a well-deserved promotion which, 
we are sorry to say, will take him from this 
area. He has been promoted to vice admiral 
as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Fleet Operations and Readiness. It is my 
great pleasure to present to you Adm. Law- 
son P. Ramage. 

REMARKS BY ADMIRAL RAMAGE 

Mrs. Sikes, Senator Pastore, Mr. Jones, 
this is truly a day to remember. To all of 
us the launching of this great ship Tecumseh 
has some special personal significance. 

To our wonderful sponsor let me say how 
pleased and honored we are to have you 
with us on this occasion. 

To Mr. Jones and everyone in the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics, I wish 
to extend my congratulations and the Navy’s 
appreciation for this and the many other 
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great contributions you are making to our 
growing submarine force. You all are in- 
deed longstanding members of the family. 

To all the officers and men of the 
Tecumseh’s blue and gold crews I know how 
proud you are to be assigned to this fine new 
ship—we all wish you every success in fitting 
out and in the fulfillment of your ultimate 
mission. 

To all of us, what we see here today repre- 
sents the results of the highest coordination 
between the designers, builders, suppliers, 
and operators. 

It represents the highest motivation and 
dedication to the service of our great coun- 


try. 
All this the Tecumseh has in large meas- 
ure. I know she will come on to be another 
strong pillar for peace. 
We are all tremendously proud to be Ameri- 
cans and at times like this we have every 
right to be. May it ever be so. 


INTRODUCTION OF SENATOR PASTORE 


Our principle speaker today is a native of 
our neighboring State of Rhode Island, a 
place that is home to large segment of our 
work force, a fact which adds to our pleasure 
in welcoming him to this shipyard. Most 
of his life has been devoted to public serv- 
ice. He has served in the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, as assistant attorney general 
as Lieutenant Governor and Governor of that 
great State. The people of Rhode Island 
elected him to the U.S. Senate in 1950 and 
he has served them and the Nation faithfully 
and with distinction for the past 13 years. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island and the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Honorable JoHN O. PASTORE. 


REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR JOHN c. PASTORE ON 
OCCASION OF THE LAUNCHING OF THE 
“TECUMSEH,” GROTON, CONN., JUNE 22, 1963 


My fellow Americans, it is a moment of 
high privilege and a source of personal honor 
and official satisfaction to me to have a part 
in these memorable ceremonies today. The 
launching of this submarine marks another 
major step in the defense of our Nation and 
the preservation of freedom. 

Tecumseh was a brave Indian enemy who 
died just 150 years ago. 

Tecumseh is the beloved idol of victory of 
Annapolis. 

Tecumseh is the proud name of this good 
ship that joins our first line of defense, and 
our best hope for peace. 

As a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I also have the 
honor of representing the arm of the Con- 
gress which played a dominant role in sup- 
porting the development effort which brought 
to reality the incomparable weapon system 
that this great ship represents. 

The achievement of the nuclear submarine 
was not without doubters and discourage- 
ment and difficulties. 

Yet, who would have believed in those 
days, or even later, if you will, when the 
world's first nuclear ship, the Nautilus, was 
launched from this same yard, that within 
a few years a partnership of nuclear sub- 
marines and Polaris missiles would result in 
the creation of America’s first line of de- 
tense. 

These doubts, discouragements, and dim- 
culties were solved and resolved by Amer- 
icans in and out of uniform, by scientists 
and technicians, officers and civilians, who 
worked as a team in the arduous days of 
development, 

Our Nation certainly owes a great debt 
of gratitude to Admiral Rickover and Ad- 
miral Raborn, the naval officers who so ca- 
pably directed the development of the two 
major systems incorporated in the Polaris 
submarine. 

And our debt runs to the officers and men 
who man these ships—who, at great per- 
sonal hardship to themselves and their fam- 
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ilies, spend months away from home in the 
lonely expanses of the great ocean so that 
the rest of us may enjoy the privileges of 
American freedom. 

We can never fully repay the young men 
who make up the crews of these ships and 
who so courageously face the ever-present 
dangers of the sea. 

Today I wish to pay particular tribute to 
the men and women who share a major 
responsibility for the high standards and 
accomplishments of the U.S, Navy. Not- 
withstanding the great achievements of our 
scientists; the capabilities of our best de- 
signers and the bravery and devotion of our 
naval officers and crews, all of this would be 
to no avail without the capabilities and 
conscientious devotion to detail of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of shipyard workers. 

America will ever be grateful to its many 
civillan workmen who labor at this yard 
to build our ships and to keep us free. 
Never has there been demanded of crafts- 
men such a degree of perfection as from you 
who build the nuclear submarine. 

Your integrity, your honor, and your pride 
as well as your skill of mind and of hand, 
furnish the built-in triumph that is now the 
Tecumseh. You, the workers of this yard 
and, I am proud to say, many of you resi- 
dents of my own State of Rhode Island, have 
just reason to be proud of your accomplish- 
ments and we salute you, not only for your 
outstanding manual skills, but for your great 
sense of responsibility. 

There are few endeavors in the field of 
labor where dependence upon the integrity, 
honor, and pride of the craftsman is as vital 
as in the building of these ships. 

We often speak proudly of our country as 
the ship of state. America is a ship that rides 
on the labor, loyalty, and love of each of us. 

This is a time of tempest, a time of test- 
ing, and surely we shall strive to meet every 
test in our time, for united we shall ride out 
every storm to that fair day of decency, dig- 
nity, freedom, and peace that is heaven's 
promise to all men of good will. 

This is a high moment of history, a high 
moment of hope and happiness for all the 
world as this good ship, the Tecumseh, moves 
down the ways. 

It is a moment of pride, pride that is yours 
in a job well done. 

It is a moment of appreciation, apprecia- 
tion which is ours as grateful Americans. 

It is a moment of prayer, that Almighty 
God will make every voyage of the Tecumseh 
a peaceful one. 


“FLASHER” LAUNCHING SPEECHES 
REMARKS BY MR. LEWIS 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen, it’s 
a privilege to welcome you on this glorious 
day for an altogether proud and remarkable 
ceremony. 

The launching of any large ship is a signal 
occasion, bringing together, as it does, the 
builders, the users, and those who wish her 
godspeed. 

But today we are all part of an occasion 
quite special, For the first time in history, 
two nuclear submarines—the Flasher, and 
the Tecumseh—will be launched simultane- 
ously. 

The occasion is marked by the fact that 
the board of directors of General Dynamics 
and their wives are with us today, and that 
Mrs. Fay, who will christen this ship, is here 
with her three fine children, her husband, 
the Under Secretary of the Navy, and her 
friends, 

We of General Dynamics are particularly 
pleased because the ship to be launched here 
bears the name Flasher, an honored one for 
Groton shipbuliders. 

Just 20 years ago, on June 20, 1943, 
Electric Boat launched the original Flasher 
which went into a truly remarkable record 
in combat, sinking more than 100,000 tons 
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of enemy shipping. As that Flasher sym- 
bolizes the contribution of this yard made 
to victory in war, this second Flasher will 
symbolize another contribution, one to the 
defense of freedom and the maintenance of 
peace. 

It is our earnest hope that this submarine 
will never be called on to prove herself as 
was her predecessor. However, we believe 
she is a good ship, and that she will measure 
up to any task or challenge she may face. 
And we know too, that the men who sail her 
will do so with the same spirit and dedication 
as that shown by the men of the original 
Flasher, a spirit and dedication which is part 
of the Navy’s great tradition. 

We have built this ship with that tradi- 
tion in mind. And we have done so with 
the guidance of a fine and competent part- 
ner, the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 

We are pleased and honored to have with 
us today, the Chief of the Bureau, a man 
who, incidentally, is a native of eastern 
Connecticut, and who worked here at Elec- 
tric Boat briefly before entering the Naval 
Academy, Rear Adm. William A. Brockett. 

Admiral Brockett. 

ADMIRAL BROCKETT’S REMARKS 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, scientists explain their rapid techno- 
logical advances of recent years by saying 
that they stand on the shoulders of giants. 
They mean, of course, that their work is 
based on that of those who preceded them. 
The same thing is no less true of the con- 
struction of our highly intricate and compe- 
tent submarines of today. 

In this hydrodynamically efficient hull, 
such as Flasher has, are neatly fitted the 
products of years of research and develop- 
ment. Dedicated men of many disciplines, 
naval architects, marine, electrical, mechan- 
ical, and electronic engineers—have devoted 
their best efforts, over the years, to this end 
product. 

Electric Boat is known throughout the 
world as a principal repository of these very 
special skills. This remarkable ship is the 
product of many distinguished ancestors, the 
O, the R, the S boats, the fleet submarines 
of World War II, the Albacore (the hull 
form), and most importantly the Nautilus, 
in which the quantum advance to nuclear 
propulsion was proved out. 

The translation of concepts into reality 
represented by the Flasher is not easy. It re- 
quires the special abilities of many skilled 
craftsmen, and I commend their contribu- 
tion. As Flasher slides down the ways, we 
can all feel pride at this tangible evidence 
of the brains, the effort, the teamwork, which 
can produce such outstanding ships for the 
Nation's defense. 

‘Thank you. 


INTRODUCTION OF ADMIRAL GRENFELL 


Thank you Admiral Brockett. We are in- 
deed honored to have with us today one of 
the operating fleet’s most distinguished lead- 
ers, the man who directs the activities of 
most of our Navy’s nuclear submarines. He 
is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
holds a master of science degree from the 
University of California, and for heroism in 
combat has been awarded the Navy Cross, the 
Silver Star Medal, and the Legion of Merit. 
I am proud and honored to present as our 
principal speaker the commander of the 
Submarine Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Vice 
Adm. Elton W. Grenfell. 

Admiral Grenfell. 


ADDRESS BY VICE ADM. E. W. GRENFELL, U.S. NAVY, 
COMMANDER, SUBMARINE FORCE, U.S. ATLANTIC 
FLEET 
It is a great privilege for me to join you 
here today in helping to launch this fine 
new ship upon her future career in the Sub- 
marine Force. 

Once again, the Navy is deeply grateful to 
the men of Electric Boat for building us an- 
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other ship which is destined for an impor- 
tant role in the defense of the free world. 

So it is a special privilege for me to 
join my old friends at Electric Boat and 
thank them personally for the newest of 
their many contributions to modern sea- 
power and to our own national security. 

Today, this 22d day of June, 1963, is a 
notable day in the 63 year history of our 
submarine Force. Few here are unaware 
that this is the scene for two submarine 
launchings, and many of us here know that 
John C. Calhoun at Newport News and Daniel 
Boone at Mare Island are also being launched 
today; but all of you should know that this 
is the first time in our history that we have 
launched any submarine on the 22d of June 
or four submarines on any one day in peace- 
time. 

This is a remarkable achievement for our 
Nation's submarine builders and, a credit 
to the teamwork with the Navy which made 
it possible. We pay high tribute to Electric 
Boat for their lion's share in this accomplish- 
ment; and we are proud of our Nation's 
oldest submarine building shipyard on this 
memorable day. 

We have shared many significant occasions 
with Electric Boat but June 20, 1943, was 
marked for a particular kind of glory. On 
that wartime day 20 years ago the Navy 
joined with Electric Boat in the launching 
of another Flasher. The small group which 
assembled for that occasion had little reason 
to foresee that this new submarine would 
someday carve for itself a place in U.S. sub- 
marine history which was second to none in 
naval warfare. As that Flasher slid down 
the ways they knew only that this weapon 
of destruction had commenced the first leg of 
her long journey to enter the war in the 
Pacific. 

No one could know that during her rel- 
atively short 14-month career in the war 
zone Flasher would prove to be the greatest 
tonnage sweeper of all our submarines. 
Under the command of Lt. Comdr. Reuben 
Whitaker and later Lt. Comdr. George Grider, 
Flasher sank more shipping in her short 
career than was sunk by any submarine in 
our naval history. 

Perhaps her greatest patrol was made in 
late 1944 under Lt. Comdr. George Grider who 
is with us here today. 

Engaging in two of the most violent ac- 
tions of the war Flasher sank two destroyers 
and four tankers. 

That outstanding submarine was awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation for its success 
on the third, fourth, and fifth patrols, all 
during 1944. The last part of that citation 
said “her brilliant record of achievement is a 
reflection of the personal valor and superb 
seamanship of her officers and men.“ 

Today we are gathered to honor this new- 
est ship of the modern submarine navy. 
Flasher is not merely its name, or just any 
name. As she is christened remember that 
we also honor the men of the first Flasher 
who have set the standard of personal per- 
fection for the men who will man her suc- 
cessor. 

As she is launched we are witness to an 
ancient and rite. This marvel of 
engineering is about to become a ship—to 
inherit the tradition from John Paul Jones 
to the present—and to receive the spirit of 
those who built her and those that will man 
her. 

It is perhaps appropriate to pause for a 
moment and reflect upon the significance of 
this occasion. First of all, we are privileged 
today to take part in the ceremony which 
will start on her way a splendid example of 
the wonderful teamwork between industry 
and the Navy. Our national security rests in 
great measure upon this team as never before 
in history. 

Secondly, our shores have been defended 
by sailormen in stout New England ships 
since the birth of our Nation. We see before 
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us another great ship to add to this Yankee 
tradition. 

It is not enough that a nation number the 
hulls of a fleet of ships and call them war- 
ships. For in order to make a significant 
contribution to peace, these ships must be 
recognized by their potential adversaries as 
being ships which can in fact carry their 
country’s flag into battle and deliver heavy 
punishment upon their enemy. The greater 
the recognized ability of the ship to make 
war, the greater is her contribution to peace. 
Flasher’s contribution is certain to be a most 
significant one. 

Actually, the ship before us is merely the 
hull of the man-of-war which she will soon 
become. The skilled craftsmen of Electric 
Boat have just begun to install the several 
thousand miles of wiring and the piping and 
equipment which are required to make her 
ready for sea. Step by step she will be made 
ready to join the fleet. 

We in the fleet are eager to have Flasher 
join us in keeping the peace. She is the 
10th attack submarine of the Thresher class 
to be launched, and from our experience at 
sea we know of the unparalleled capabilities 
of this class of submarine. We need as many 
of these fine submarines as our Nation can 
afford to build. We do expect, indeed, that 
they will become the fleet boat of our future 
submarine navy. 

Third, the alliances of free nations 
around the world depend upon the ability 
of the people of the United States to project 
their power for good across the sea. This 
new Flasher will contribute, as did her 
namesake, to insuring that this Nation with 
her ideals of individual freedom will pre- 
vail at sea in the presence of those who 
would oppose us. She is needed in our fleet 
as much as was her predecessor who was 
born only to demonstrate her will, her skill, 
and her strength on the testing ground of 
the Pacific war. 

At the same time we recognize that the 
unprecedented military capabilities of these 
ships has also meant unprecedented com- 
plexity. Thus, we are able to see in these 
ships the most advanced technology of any 
in the world. This, in turn, has im 
a tremendous challenge upon the men who 
are to man this ship, and a challenge far 
greater than that for which the first Flash- 
er received a presidential unit citation. 

To Commander Carnahan and the officers 
and men of this Flasher I ask only that you 
too be found worthy of the challenge you 
will meet henceforth. I bid you good luck 
in all adversity, in fair weather or foul, 
in peace or war. 

As Flasher slides down the ways into her 
future I trust that all of us may join in 
the traditional and reverent hope that 
Flasher will be blessed throughout her life 
with fair winds and following seas. 


INTRODUCTION OF MRS, FAY 


Thank you Admiral Grenfell. We of Elec- 
tric Boat are proud and jealous of our role 
as a partner in the builder-user team that 
produces these great machines. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it’s now my very 
great pleasure to introduce to you the attrac- 
tive and gracious sponsor of this submarine. 
She is the mother of Kathy, Paul, and Sally, 
who are here today. She is active in com- 
munity affairs in her own home town of San 
Francisco. She’s active in Navy affairs in 
Washington. It’s a great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mrs. Paul B. Fay, Jr., our spon- 
sor. 

MRS. PAY’S REMARKS. 

When Secretary Korth telephoned me and 
asked me if I would like to become the spon- 
sor of the Flasher, our household was in a 
turmoil of excitement. In fact, the last 
thing my son said to me today was: “Mom, 
if you don’t crack that bottle, you’re going 
to be in big trouble with the crew of the 
Flasher.” 
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So I hope everybody's praying for me. 

But what I really came to say was that I 
am deeply grateful to be given the opportu- 
nity to launch the Flasher. For I know that 
our country’s strength and safety depends in 
a great measure on our atomic submarines. 

For these ships are no better than the 
officers and men who operate them. Last 
night, after talking to Commander Carnahan, 
I realized that our coming officers and crew 
will be motivated, dedicated, and well trained. 

I would like to salute the skipper, the com- 
ing officers and crew, the technicians, the 
workmen, who I know will always be faith- 
ful to the trust that our country has placed 
in them. 

Thank you. 


Independence of Somalia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Somalia celebrates the third 
anniversary of her independence, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, the 
President of the Republic of Somalia, 
Abdullah Aden; and His Excellency, the 
Somali Ambassador to the United States, 
Dr. Omar Mohallim. 

The Somali Republic—comparable in 
area to our States of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi com- 
bined—covers approximately 178,000 
square miles on the eastern horn of 
Africa. Bounded by the Gulf of Aden 
to the north, Somalia stretches from the 
easternmost point of Africa 1,180 miles 
southwestward along the Indian Ocean. 
On the African Continent it is bounded 
by Ethiopia and Kenya. 

The forecast was unpropitious when 
British Somaliland became independent 
on June 26, 1960, to merge 5 days later 
with Somalia, a former United Nations 
trust territory under Italian adminis- 
tration. Pessimists pointed out that lit- 
tle preparation had been made for this 
union, that the newly independent coun- 
try had few natural resources, and that 
its political system based on rigid clanism 
was hardly adaptable to 20th century 
democracy. The pessimists predicted 
that the new nation could not long sur- 
vive. 

The balance sheet 3 years later, how- 
ever, shows that the Somali Republic has 
not only survived but that it has also 
achieved steady progress since inde- 
pendence. When the two territories 
united, a coalition government was 
formed under the premiership of Dr. 
Abdirashid Ali Shermarke. In spite of 
several political crises and cabinet 
changes this government is still in power. 
Although the democratic constitution— 
which provides for a representative 
President as head of state and an execu- 
tive Prime Minister and Council of Min- 
isters—was drafted in Italian adminis- 
tered Somalia prior to unification, it has 
now been ratified in the area formerly 
under British control. The National 
Assembly has confirmed by election the 
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choice of Abdullah Aden as its first 
President; Mr. Aden had been provi- 
sional President from the day of Somali 
independence. 

In the economic sphere also the dire 
predictions have been proven false. The 
mainstay of the country’s economy has 
continued to be the export of bananas 
and of hides, skins, and livestock, but 
a wide range of development projects 
has been undertaken to improve these 
traditional industries and to diversify 
the economy. The fruit industry is be- 
ing expanded; cotton, wheat, and sor- 
ghum cultivation are being developed. 
New industries—cement, textiles, and 
meat and dairy products—are being in- 
troduced. Port facilities are being ex- 
tended; work on a $242 million U.S.-aided 
port development scheme at Kismayu 
began in September 1962. Also in 1962 
a hydrological and resources survey of 
considerable importance to the Somali 
Republic’s long-term economic develop- 
ment was initiated with financial assist- 
ance from the U.N. Special Fund. 

As a result of this progress, it is ex- 
pected that within a few years the So- 
mali Republic will be able to balance its 
budget without recourse to the foreign 
aid it has depended on in the past. 
When Dr. Shermarke visited the United 
States in 1962, he told President Ken- 
nedy that Somalia could not overcome its 
problems by its efforts alone but that it 
had to become economically as well as 
politically independent if it was to 
achieve a better life for its people. 

Our congratulations to the Somali 
Government and people for the com- 
mendable progress they have achieved in 
3 short years of independence. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
June 29, 1963: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1964 involved $47 billion divided in 
this way—wmilitary personnel, $12.8 billion; 
operation and maintenance, $11.6 billion, 
procurement, $15.7 billion; research, develop- 
ment, testing and evaluation, $6.9 billion. 
Divided between the services in this way— 
Army, $12 billion; Navy, $14.3 billion; Air 
Force $18.3 billion; defense agencies, $2.2 bil- 
lion. These sums do not include military 
assistance in foreign aid, military construc- 
tion at home and abroad, military family 
housing, and civil defense. The final bill 
cut $1.9 billion from the budget estimates. 
The bill, the report and Members of Con- 
gress assume that we now have and will con- 
tinue to maintain military superiority over 
any other power. Some say that we cannot 
prove this, but then neither can it be dis- 
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proved. We know we need better weapons 
for antisub warfare. We know that we need 
an anti-missile missile which would render 
enemy missiles and attacks impotent. Most 
assume that no other nation has such a mis- 
sile. We know, too, that any approach of 
stalemate as equality in military strength 
with communism would be a grave danger 
since Russian and Chinese leaders would be 
delivering ultimatums to the United States. 
We also know we must develop new weapons 
systems, never being content with weapons 
of the past. The RS-70, the mach 3 air- 
craft, Dyna-Soar, and other futuristic air 
transportation must continue to be devel- 
oped. In our defense the BMEWS (ballistic 
missile early warning system) and SAGE 
(semiautomatic ground environment) pro- 
tect continental United States from missiles 
and aircraft; and these defenses must be 
strengthened to foolproof if possible. Con- 
current problems are found in contract 
award protocol that in any subvert competi- 
tive bids; Government in business operations 
in manufacturing, distribution, insurance, 
banking, etc., and the impact on the US, 
economy if, as, and when the Government 
cuts back in military spending. Most im- 
portant to remember, of course, is the need 
for a strong, free economy from the profits of 
which taxes can be paid to provide the money 
necessary to maintain our military readiness. 
Military weapons and manpower are non- 
productive and a drain on or wealth. We 
must continue to phase out old type weap- 
ons, replacing them with new revolutionary 
weapons far ahead of our enemies. 


U.S. COMMUNISTS AND THE 1964 ELECTIONS 


An amazing statement, frightening in its 
implications, has been issued by the general 
secretary of the Communist Party U.S.A. In 
a 10,000 word statement, “Political Parties 
and the 1964 Elections,” Gus Hall, general 
secretary of the party, takes a stand on Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Democratic Party. 
Republicans are rejected en masse by Hall. 
He calls for the defeat of all GOP candidates 
in 1964. He terms Republican candidates 
“sinister.” Leadership in the Republican 
Party consists of a cabal“, Communist Hall 
claims, and says it is riding roughshod over 
confused and moderating counsel. 

Hall waxes eloquent when he speaks of 
the good work being done by Kennedy and 
the Democrats. He praises Kennedy because 
the latter has “kept the lines of communica- 
tion open with Russia.” He says Kennedy’s 
quarantine of Cuban exiles and his ban on 
raids, bombing and invasion of Cuba by 
freedom fighters make up for his “mistake” 
of blockading the island last year. 

Hall says Kennedy’s sending of troops into 
Mississippi and Alabama, maintaining a co- 
operative position with Rev. Martin Luther 
King and other actions merit Communist 
Party approval. “The time has come,” Hall 
declared, to abolish the theory of States 
rights in this Nation.“ 

Hall spoke of a broad movement, which 
the Communists back, consisting of labor 
organizations, peace movements, and youth 
and civil rights groups engaged in ever more 
militant actions. He said the country needs 
a new Federal charter (the present one is the 
Constitution). Kennedy also has called for 
a new Constitution. Hall said the Commu- 
nist Party would not field its own candidates 
next year but would work to “shape decisions 
on Negro candidates, peace candidates and 
labor candidates in the primaries.” 

Making no bones about who should war- 
rant support of Communist Party members 
and sympathizers, Hall said: “Almost all 
people’s political movements (Communist 
jargon for party line movements) are op- 
erating within the orbit of the Democratic 
Party, and the serious left must, therefore, 
give support to these movements.” Perhaps 
even many Democrats may be a little 
frightened at the statements of Gus Hall, 
and will want to repudiate them and the 
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policies of the administration which bring 
forth such strong approval of the Communist 
Party. 


ALGER COMMENTS THIS WEEK ON PERTINENT 
ISSUES 


Probably no administration in the history 
of the United States has had such a record 
of complete failure as the present one. Our 
domestic policies are in a shamble with law- 
defying mobs running rampant in cities 
across the land; people are being hurt and 
killed and all the President can suggest as 
a solution is to give in to the demands of 
those who are creating the disorder. Stulti- 
fying taxes and ever increasing Federal 
spending at the insistence of the President 
are fast drying up capital needed for new 
ventures and an expanding economy with the 
result that our economic growth is being 
strangled by an ever-expanding Federal 
bureaucracy. Abroad, U.S. prestige and 
power has never been as low. Our enemies 
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are becoming bolder, more arrogant and are 
making more and more demands for sur- 
render of the principles for which we have 
stood throughout our history. Communism 
is strengthening its hold on the Western 
Hemisphere, our allies seem to have lost all 
confidence in U.S. leadership and are openly 
contemptuous in demanding more money as 
a price of future alliances. The bright 
golden promises of the candidate of the New 
Frontier are now tarnished with the leaden 
burden of a President who has been unable 
to understand or cope with the problems 
which confront the Chief Executive of this 
Nation. 

The great strength of the system of gov- 
ernment adopted by our Founding Fathers 
was in the constitutional powers of three 
distinct branches of government, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. There 
is a grave danger that Congress may become 
so ineffective through the delegation of its 
constitutional responsibilities, that the 
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people may, indeed, determine it is not an 
essential part of our Government. If this 
day comes, Congress must bear the respon- 
sibility because we have failed to stop the 
erosion of our legislative powers by the 
President and the Supreme Court. 

The President's efforts in the area of race 
relations are probably due the same failure 
he has achieved in all other areas of our 
national life with which he has tried to 
experiment. The failure will be for the same 
reason, his misunderstanding of human na- 
ture and his lack of knowledge of people. 
Our relationship with one another can 
never be directed by force, but rather 
through knowledge, understanding and con- 
science. The Negroes, who today are look- 
ing for President Kennedy to use the power 
of his office to enforce discrimination in 
their favor, may regret the day they deserted 
the steady march of progress through orderly 
processes based on reason in favor of a resort 
to violence and intimidation. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, a Senator from 
the State of Oregon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all being, throned afar, Thou 
who art the center and soul of every 
sphere, yet to each loving heart how 
near; nearer than the hands and feet 
that serve us, nearer than the problems 
that front us, nearer even than the com- 
rades who walk beside us. 

O Thou who art the author of liberty, 
as our grateful Nation comes once more 
to the birthday of its daring advent 
among the established governments of 
the world, may this latest natal day of 
the state find in the hearts of all true 
Americans a vow, registered in heaven, 
that no sacrifice will be avoided as too 
costly to defend and preserve our free- 
dom as diabolical forces that have not 
Thee in awe plot their destruction. 

For the triumph of the global crusade 
now raging, whose victory will mean that 
men everywhere will live in freedom, we 
set up our banners; and in this Thy 
glorious day, we lift our living Nation a 
single sword to Thee. 

We ask it in the name of the One whose 
truth makes allmenfree. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C. July 2, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Oregon, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


NEUBERGER thereupon took 


Mrs. 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 28, 1963, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A resolution adopted by the Florida Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in convention at Las 
Vegas, Nev., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to establish the Freedom Commis- 
sion and the Freedom Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS OF LEGISLATURE OF 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
present, for appropriate reference and 
insertion in the Recor, three memorials 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida. They are: 

House Memorial 2029, a memorial to 
the Congress of the United States to au- 
thorize the release of all unimproved 
U.S. lands in Wakulla County, Fla., for 
the use of the public for recreational 
purposes; 

House Memorial 2030, a memorial to 
the Congress of the United States to re- 
lease ell U.S. lands on the banks of the 
St. Marks River for homesites and for 
industrial use; and 

House Memorial 2031, to the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the 
release of U.S. land at Otter Lake, Wa- 
kulla County, Fla., for the creation of a 
State park. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 


dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
HOUSE MEMORIAL 2029 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the release of all un- 
improved U.S. lands in Wakulla County, 
Fla. for the use of the public for recrea- 
tional purposes 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of Florida, That the Congress of the United 

States be, and it is hereby, requested to au- 

thorize the release of all unimproved U.S. 

land in Wakulla County, Fla., for the use of 

the public for recreational purposes; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 

States, to the President of the U.S. Senate, to 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

of the United States, and to each member of 
the Florida congressional delegation. 

Bes ica in office of secretary of state June 25, 


HOUSE MEMORIAL 2030 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to release all U.S. lands on the banks 
of the St. Marks River for homesites and 
for industrial use 


Whereas development of the St. Marks 
River as a navigable waterway creates a great 
need for homesites and industrial sites along 
the river, and 

Whereas the major portion of all land on 
the banks of the St. Marks River is owned 
by the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, requested to re- 
lease all U.S. lands on the banks of the St. 
Marks River for sale to the public for use 
as homesites and industrial sites; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the U.S. Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Florida congressional delegation. 
12 in office of secretary of state June 25, 


House MEMORIAL 2031 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the release of U.S. land 
at Otter Lake, Wakulla County, Fla., for 
the creation of a State park 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida: That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to au- 
thorize the release of U.S. land at Otter Lake, 
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Wakulla County, Fla., to the State of Florida 
for the purpose of the creation of a State 
park; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the U.S. Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Florida congressional delegation. 

Filed in office of secretary of state June 25, 
1963. 


RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF CITY OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution of the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., re- 
lating to civil rights. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

No. 179 
Re civil rights 

Whereas it has been a long-established 
American tradition that all men are created 
free and equal; and 

Whereas the great Presidents of the past, 
such as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
the Roosevelts, have always advocated free- 
dom and liberty for all citizens without dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas President Kennedy has proposed 
a civil rights legislative program to imple- 
ment our present laws to guarantee greater 
protection of the civil rights granted to all 
citizens without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo this day memorialize the 
Congress and the Senate of the United States 
to enact civil rights legislation proposed by 
the President; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Congressmen 
of the western New York area and the New 
York State senators. 

Adopted. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

8.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property (Rept. No. 
343). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev., at fair market value, certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada (Rept. 
No, 344). 


ACCEPTANCE OF INVITATION TO 
ATTEND NEXT GENERAL MEET- 
ING OF COMMONWEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION TO BE HELD IN KUALA 
LUMPUR, MALAYA—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 342) 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 

tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 

original resolution (S. Res. 168) accept- 
ing an invitation to attend the next gen- 


eral meeting of the Commonwealth As- 
sociation to be held in Kuala Lumpur, 
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Malaya, and submitted a report thereon; 
which resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate is authorized to appoint four Mem- 
bers of the Senate as a delegation to attend 
the next general meeting of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, to be held 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, at the invitation 
of the Malayan branch of the association, 
and to designate the chairman of said dele- 
gation. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the delegation, in- 
cluding staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation, shall not 
exceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman. 


COLD WAR VETERANS READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—MINORITY 
VIEWS (S. REPT. 345) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 5) to provide 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the in- 
duction period, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
minority views of Senators GOLDWATER, 
Javits, Proury, TOWER, and JORDAN of 
Idaho. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, in submitting this report I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs for 
the time and effort which it has spent 
in considering this bill. Senators BUR- 
DICK, KENNEDY, and JORDAN faithfully at- 
tended the hearings on S. 5, the cold war 
GI bill and no member of the subcom- 
mittee voted against it. I would like to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
for his continued interest in veterans’ 
affairs and to the committee for voting 
to favorably report this most important 
bill. As one of the sponsors of this bill, 
I am indebted to the 38 other cosponsors. 
I congratulate Senators BARTLETT, BAYH, 
BURDICK, CANNON, FONG, GRUENING, Hart, 
HARTKE, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, KEFAUVER, 
Lone of Missouri, MCGOVERN, MORSE, 
Moss, NEUBERGER, PELL, RANDOLPH, 
SPARKMAN, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
for their testimony before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee in favor of the cold 
war GI bill. 

There is an old saying that the “third 
time’s a charm,” and I hope that this will 
be the case in this instance. Bills sim- 
ilar to S. 5 were favorably reported out 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in 1959 and 1961. The Senate 
passed S. 1138 in 1959, but it did not 
reach a vote in the House. In 1961, the 
cold war GI bill, S. 349, was again fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, but was not 
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reported in time to be considered by the 
Senate. 

Forty-five percent of the eligible 
young men in this country see substan- 
tial military service, and each year ap- 
proximately 500,000 cold war veterans 
return to civilian life. The vast majority 
of these veterans entered the Armed 
Forces without any higher education, or 
vocational training, and very few were 
provided with technical skills suitable 
for civilian life while in the Armed 
Forces. These men and women who 
have served their Nation during a time 
of international tension return to a sit- 
uation of high unemployment where the 
unskilled person faces decreasing oppor- 
tunities. The purpose of this bill is to 
provide readjustment assistance to these 
young cold war veterans in continuing 
their education and in obtaining voca- 
tional skills. The bill also contains pro- 
visions for direct and guaranteed home 
and farm loans. This bill is not a give- 
away; not only will it provide the United 
States with hundreds of thousands of 
vitally needed men and women in the 
fields of education, science, and medi- 
cine, it will more than pay for itself in 
the increased taxes which these veterans 
will pay on their increased earnings. 
But if the Congress does not pass the 
cold war GI bill, this action or rather 
this lack of action will be a giveaway. 
We will be giving away the future of 
these patriotic young men; we will be 
giving away a part of the economic 
growth of this country which is depend- 
ent on ever-increasing supplies of skilled 
men; and we will be giving away the con- 
fidence which the American people and 
the veterans have that the Congress of 
the United States does not forget the 
devotion of her servicemen who have 
served in all four corners of the globe in 
whatever capacity the situation de- 
manded. 

Madam President, I urge the careful 
consideration of this bill by the Senate 
and its early passage. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Archi- 
vist of the United States, dated June 25, 
1963, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

5.1822. A bill for the relief of Apostolos 
Gerontis and his wife Anastasia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, Mr. Morse, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 1823. A bill to make certain changes in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1824. A bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1825. A bill to exempt vessels operated 
solely for religious missionary purposes from 
certain requirements with respect to licensed 
Officers; and 

S. 1826. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to foreign commerce in elec- 
tric energy; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 1827. A bill to amend paragraph 307 
(c)(1) of title 23, United States Code, to 
provide for research and development in con- 
nection with highway planning; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 1828. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the Battle of Lake Erie 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission so 
as to authorize an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1829. A bill for the relief of Alva Arling- 

ton Garnes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1830. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act in order to remove the ex- 
emption with respect to certain mines em- 
ploying no more than 14 individuals; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appears un- 
der a separate heading. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. 


): 

S. 1831. A bill to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. WII. 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Case, and 
Mr. Scorr) : 

S. 1832. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a further supplemental compact or 
agreement between the State of New Jersey 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania con- 
cerning the Delaware River Port Authority, 
formerly the Delaware River Joint Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 1833. A bill to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household fur- 
niture and equipment, utilities, subsistence, 
and laundry service to civilian officers and 
employees of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 1834. A bill for the relief of Dr. Arsenio 
M. Orteza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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RESOLUTION 


ACCEPTANCE OF INVITATION TO AT- 
TEND NEXT GENERAL MEETING 
OF COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION IN KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 168) accept- 
ing an invitation to attend the next gen- 
eral meeting of the Commonwealth As- 
sociation to be held in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ ) 


COMPREHENSIVE OVERHAUL OF 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague [Mr. 
Keatine], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a new 
bill to bring about a basic overhaul 
in our national immigration policy. 

It seems to me that this is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation. At a time 
when we are discussing civil rights for 
the people of the United States, there is 
also the problem of civil rights for the 
other peoples of the world; and I believe 
this bill represents an effort to provide 
civil rights in terms of American peace 
leadership for all the world. 

The time has come to end the piece- 
meal approach to immigration reform. 
Our national immigration policy has 
produced an incredible epic of broken 
lives, divided families—case after case 
of anguish, despair, and frustration. 
During the campaign in 1960, the Presi- 
dent made a pledge to give high priority 
to immigration reform. The President 
has shied away from this critical issue. 
As a Senator, he was an eloquent fighter 
for immigration reform; as President, he 
has been virtually unheard from. 

It is particularly timely that we give 
our attention to immigration legislation 
now, when we are testing our own civil 
rights as Americans, for, in a real sense, 
immigration legislation represents civil 
rights legislation for the world. Also, 
we are in a critical stage in the struggle 
for an open world among the free na- 
tions; and an enlightened immigration 
policy by our country would be an enor- 
mous contribution toward that national 
policy objective. 

Basic immigration reform has for the 
last 10 years been bedeviled by legislative 
handouts to deal with particular situa- 
tions which most glaringly exposed the 
false direction of our immigration policy. 
These handouts have included measures 
dealing with the special problems of the 
Azores, sheepherders, freedom fighters 
from Hungary, and some effort to deal 
with the backlog of immigration which 
separated families. Desirable as were 
each of these items, in totality whey 
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were used to block really fundamental 
immigration reform. 

In the national interest, it is time to 
end this self-delusion and to forgo, if 
necessary, these individual items in order 
to fight for and to win an immigration 
policy of which the country can be proud, 
not ashamed. 

The main features of the bill are as 
follows: 

First. It provides for the determina- 
tion of annual quotas on the basis of the 
1960 census instead of the 1920 census 
as provided for by existing law. Rede- 
termination of quotas would be required 
after every 10-year census in the future. 
A minimum annual quota of 200 is set for 
any quota area. 

Second. It provides for the pooling of 
unused quotas and their allocation to 
those on waiting lists by Executive order 
of the President in the next fiscal year. 
Reallocations are subject to disapproval 
by a concurrent resolution of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Third. It eliminates quota provisions 
which now discriminate against Asiatic 
and colonial peoples. 

Fourth. It establishes a Board of Visa 
Appeals in the State Department to re- 
view questions involving the denial of 
visas and the application or meaning of 
State Department regulations applying 
to immigration. 

Fifth. It establishes a statute of limi- 
tations whereby no alien may be de- 
ported by reason of conduct occurring 
more than 10 years prior to the institu- 
tion of deportation proceedings. 

Sixth. It affords judicial review of cit- 
izenship questions and of both exclusion 
and deportation orders rather than only 
of deportation orders. 

Seventh. It eliminates a disadvantage 
of naturalized citizens, as compared with 
natural-born citizens, through loss of 
nationality because of residence abroad. 

Eighth. It grants nonquota status to 
fourth preference immigrants, that is, 
brothers, sisters, sons, or daughters of 
citizens, whose petitions were approved 
by — General prior to January 
1. S 

Madam President, with unhappy accu- 
racy, our national immigration policy 
opens our national doors wide for many 
people who do not care to come in, but 
slams them in the faces of people who 
would cherish the opportunity to be U.S. 
citizens. Like most spite walls, it is as 
harassing to those within as to those 
without. It is so offensive to fair 
minded Americans, whom it is presum- 
ably designed to protect, that it has pro- 
duced a flood of back-door finagling and 
occasional circumvention by Congress it- 
self. Each week scores of families 
stream into congressional offices—in- 
cluding my own, in New York City—to 
appeal for help. Private immigration 
bills make up a major portion of our 
Federal legislation. And yet immigra- 
tion reform today is largely a dormant 
issue. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the 3-minute limitation, 
the time available to the Senator from 
New York has expired. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, al- 
most 200,000 people—relatives of Amer- 
ican citizens who have come from Italy 
and from Greece, alone—are penalized 
today because of the backwardness of 
our immigration laws. Yet to this day 
we continue to be unable to do anything 
about them. Instead, we take special 
steps at times of national emergency, 
such as during the crisis in Hungary, at 
which time many refugees or escapees 
streamed from that country; and, of 
course, in such situations it is desirable 
that we take them in. 

It has been a decade since our im- 
migration wall was perpetuated by the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
better known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Time and experience have more 
than dramatized the fact that, as its 
opponents contended 11 years ago, it is 
perhaps as unique a law as we have on 
our statute books. But these 11 years 
have also produced an atmosphere of 
political helplessness to exasperate even 
the most determined immigration re- 
formers, so that today most are resigned 
to the now annual practice of settling 
for piecemeal revisions or temporary re- 
lief rather than an effective overhaul of 
our entire policy of immigration. The 
back-door methods Congress has used to 
cover up deficiencies in the basic law 
is the greatest proof of the law’s inade- 
quacies. Since the McCarran-Walter 
Act was enacted, Congress has passed 
special, short-term immigration and 
refugee legislation which has had the 
cumulative effect of admitting into the 
United States more than twice as many 
persons as permitted under the basic 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

But even this piecemeal] legislation has 
represented no relief to the thousands 
of American families within countries 
with heavily mortgaged and oversub- 
scribed immigration quotas. This tragic 
situation is the result of that section of 
the McCarran-Walter Act which is ad- 
mittedly based on national and racial 
discrimination—the national origins 
quota system, which remains today as 
the core of our immigration policy, creat- 
ing ill will abroad, fi a target 
for Communist propaganda, and making 
our effort to win over the uncommitted 
nations more difficult. It is based on 
the rejected racist assumption that peo- 
ple of one ethnic origin are superior, so- 
cially and culturally to those of another. 
It was designed and is administered not 
to admit as many immigrants as we can 
readily absorb, but to exclude as many 
as possible. 

Throughout his congressional career, 
President Kennedy was a dedicated foe 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, called it 
in 1955 the “most blatant piece of dis- 
crimination” in history. During his 
1960 campaign, he called for the aboli- 
tion of the national origins quota sys- 
tem and pledged to give the Democratic 
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platform promises on immigration re- 
form “high priority.” The President 
came into office, backed by a stirring 
Democratic platform plank on immigra- 
tion, and with reasonable assurances of 
support for immigration reform from 
Republicans, who adopted an equally 
strong immigration plank. The Presi- 
dent had every reason to press forward. 
But those who expected, at long last, 
fighting leadership in this field were dis- 
appointed—first, by President Kennedy's 
failure even to mention immigration in 
three state of the Union messages; sec- 
ond, by the failure to send an immigra- 
tion message to Congress although the 
President has sent messages to Congress 
on almost every other major national 
issue; and third, by the failure to break 
new ground in the administration of the 
Immigration Service. 

It is to be hoped that the President 
will begin to show the vigorous Presi- 
dential leadership required. At the 
same time, we in Congress have a re- 
sponsibility to suggest the direction of 
immigration reform. 

My bill is designed to eliminate the 
most glaring deficiencies in existing law 
and is the result of long and careful 
study by experts in the field. As origi- 
nally introduced in the 87th Congress, as 
S. 551, the bill was thoroughly reviewed 
by the Committee on Federal Legislation 
of the association of the bar of the city 
of New York, a distinguished group of 
experienced attorneys who performed an 
extremely valuable public service by 
issuing a detailed report. The report 
described the bill as “most desirable” 
and recommended enactment. 

The present bill takes into account 
various recommendations made by the 
committee as well as the developments 
in the law since that time. It also in- 
corporates additional features so that, 
in its new form, it presents a complete 
proposal for immigration reform. I note 
that hearings on general immigration 
legislation which had been scheduled by 
the Senate Immigration Subcommittee 
for this week have now been postponed. 
I urge that they be rescheduled promptly 
and that this bill be included in the sub- 
committee's deliberations along with 
S. 747, introduced by Senator Hart and 
of which I am a cosponsor, and with 
other measures on the same subject, 
since the present bill includes a number 
of features not incorporated in the other 
measures and in some instances provides 
a different approach to the problems 
sought to be resolved by all the bills. 

The bill also includes liberalized pro- 
visions relating to refugees, displaced 
persons and escapees from various forms 
of tyranny, including the Castro tyr- 
anny. 

We continue to this day to be unable 
to do anything should we be faced with 
a national emergency—as we were at 
the time of the Hungarian uprising—in 
which refugees and escapees may come 
streaming in from East Germany, from 
Hungary, or from some other place and 
it would be very desirable to take them. 
We would then face, as we did before, 
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a new situation. Again we would have 
to improvise action. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recor» at this point an analysis of my 
bill and excerpts from the report of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York on the predecessor bill, S. 551. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF BILL AMENDING IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY Act (McCarrEn-WALTER 
Acr) PusLIC Law 414, 820 CONGRESS 


SHORT TITLE:“IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1963” 


Section 2 amends sections 212 (a) (15) and 
241 (a) (8) with respect to standards for de- 
termining whether aliens are or are likely 
to become public charges. Eliminates pro- 
visions which give controlling effect to the 
opinion of the consul or of immigration of- 
ficials without adequate supporting evidence. 

Section 3 amends subsections (27) and 
(29) of section 212(a) with respect to stand- 
ards for determining whether immigrants 
would engage in subversion activities. The 
consul and immigration officials no longer 
would be vested with the authority, with- 
out restraint, to determine by their own 
mental processes the probability of future 
proscribed conduct. 

Section 4 amends sections 287(a)(1) of 
Public Law 414 which provides for interro- 
gation by employees of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service without warrant of 
persons believed to be aliens as to their right 
to be or remain in this country. Strength- 
ens the term “believed” by adding “with 
probable cause”, thus preventing improper 
interrogation of citizens. 

Section 5(a) repeals sections 352, 353, and 
354 of Public Law 414, which provide for 
loss of nationality by naturalized citizens 
because of residence abroad. Re sec- 
tion 350 of Public Law 414 which provides 
for divestiture of nationality in the case of 
dual nationality of natural born Americans. 
Repeals section 355 of Public Law 414 which 
deals with loss of American nationality 

the expatriation of a parent. 

Section 5(b) amends section 101(a) (33) 
by repealing that portion of the definition 
of the term “residence” relating to contin- 
uous residence in respect to divestiture of 
nationality of dual nationals and loss of na- 
tionality by naturalized citizens. 

Section 6 amends sections 101(a) (37), 
212(a) (28) (D), 241 (a) (6) (D) and 313(a) (3) 
of Public Law 414 by broadening restrictions 
contained in that act with respect to per- 
sons who have belonged to totalitarian or- 
ganizations. Nazis and Fascists would, as a 
result, be barred from the United States 
without the necessity of proving, as Public 
Law 414 now requires, that they have advo- 
cated or belonged to organizations which ad- 
vocated the establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in the United States. This 
closes the loophole in Public Law 414 which 
now permits Nazis and Fascists to enter the 
United States and to become naturalized. 

Section 7 amends section 244(a)(2) with 
respect to suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain persons with not less than 10 years of 
continuous physical presence, by reducing 
the hardship requirement for permanent 
residence from “exceptional and extremel 
unusual hardship” to “extreme hardship.” 

Section 8 amends section 201(e) of Public 
Law 414 eliminating provisions requiring fu- 
ture mortgaging of quotas. 

Section 9 repeals sections 202(a)(5) and 
202(b) and amends sections 202(a) and 202 
(c) to eliminate quota provisions in present 
law which discriminate against Asiatic and 
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colonial peoples. The amendment will re- 
store the law as it existed prior to Public Law 
414, under which colonial peoples were in- 
cluded within the quota of their mother 
countries, Public Law 414 establishes a quota 
determined by race for Asiatic peoples re- 
gardless of the country in which they were 
born, while the quota for non-Asiatics is de- 
termined simply by place of birth. The 
amendment extends the latter provision to 
persons of an Asiatic race and thus removes 
the stigma of racial discrimination. 

Section 10 by amending section 101(a) (6) 
of Public Law 414, restores preexamination 
(an administrative procedure adopted in 1935 
which permitted an alien in the United 
States to become a permanent resident by 
obtaining his immigration visa in Canada in- 
stead of being required to make the long and 
expensive journey to his country of origin 
for that purpose) . 

Section 11 by amending section 212(a) (9) 
and (10) permits entry of an alien who has 
received a pardon for a crime. 

Section 12 amends section 212(c) of Pub- 
lic Law 414 to restore the law as it existed and 
operated satisfactorily from 1917 to 1952. 
The result would be to give the Attorney 
General discretionary power to admit an 
alien who is returning to an unrelinquished 
American residence of at least 7 years with 
no requirement that the alien had originally 
been admitted to this country for permanent 
residence. 

Section 13 repeals section 235(c) of Public 
Law 414 which permits exclusion without a 
hearing. 

Section 14 repeals section 241(d) of Public 
Law 414, the retroactive provision which 
makes an alien deportable for conduct prior 
to December 24, 1952, even though that con- 
duct was not a ground for deportation be- 
fore Public Law 414 came into effect. 

Section 15 establishes a statute of limita- 
tions whereby no alien may be deported by 
reason of conduct occurring more than 10 
years prior to the institution of deportation 
proceedings. 

Section 16 amends section 106 of Public 
Law 414 to afford judicial review of citizen- 
ship questions and of both exclusion and 
deportation orders rather than only deporta- 
tion orders as was provided by H.R. 187 enact- 
ed in the 87th Congress. 

Section 17 amends section 360(a) to pro- 
vide for Judicial review for a person claiming 
American citizenship who has been denied 
such right, even if he is subject to an exclu- 
sion order or is not within the United States. 
The section would have no effect on the ex- 
isting right to habeas corpus for a person 
in custody. 

Section 18 amends section 360(c) of Pub- 
lic Law 414 by broadening the provision for 
judicial review of final determinations by 
the Attorney General refusing entry to per- 
sons issued certificates of identity as claim- 
ants of American citizenship under section 
360(b). 

Section 19 establishes a Board of Visa Ap- 
peals in the Department of State to review 
questions involving the denial of visas and 
the application or meaning of State Depart- 
ment regulations applying to immigration. 

Section 20 amends section 201(a), (b), 
and (c) so that the determination of annual 
quotas is based on the 1960 census rather 
than the 1920 census as provided by existing 
law. A redetermination of quotas would be 
required after every decennial census in the 
future. A minimum annual quota of 200 
is set for any quota area, The amendment 
further provides for pooling of unused 
quotas and their allocation to those on 
waiting lists by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent in successive fiscal years. Reallocations 
are subject to disapproval by concurrent 
resolution of both Houses of Congress. The 
quota for Chinese persons is repealed, there- 
by entitling persons of Chinese ancestry to 
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apply under the quota of the country in 
which they were born instead of under the 
Chinese persons quota. Also, Chinese per- 
sons will now be counted in computing the 
quota for the country of China; at present, 
persons with more than one-half Chinese 
ancestry are not so counted because they 
are included in the Chinese persons quota. 

Section 22 amends section 212(5)(d) of 
Public Law 414 by redefining the term “refu- 
gee escapee" and provides that the President 
may by proclamation order the Attorney 
General to parole into the United States ref- 
ugee escapees, who may then apply for ad- 
justment of their status to that of aliens 
lawfully admitted. 

Section 23 grants temporary nonquota en- 
trance into the United States to refugee 
escapees, their spouses and children, pro- 
vided that such aliens are not ineligible to 
enter under any provisions of Public Law 414. 
It is further provided that the Treasurer of 
the United States is authorized to make 
grants up to $5 million for the resettlement 
of any “hard core refugees” as defined in sec- 
tion 212(b) of Public Law 414. 

Section 24 amends section 245(c) of Pub- 
lic Law 414 to allow Cuban refugees to adjust 
parole status to permanent residence with- 
out leaving the United States as is required 
under section 245(c) of Public Law 414 for 
aliens from countries contiguous to the 
United States or from adjacent islands. 


CERTAIN PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION TO 
AMEND THE IMMIGRATION Laws 


This report discusses provisions of three 
bills pending in the Congress to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: S. 551, in- 
troduced by Senator Javirs on January 23, 
1961, for himself and Senators KEATING, 
Morse, SALTONSTALL, Cask, and Scott; H.R. 
3038, introduced by Con an HALPERN 
on January 23, 1961; and H.R. 187, introduced 
by Congressman Walter on January 3, 1961. 
The bills were referred to the Committees 
on the Judiciary of the Senate and the House. 

S. 551 and H.R. 3038 are companion bills * 
and propose to make changes in the existing 
law including, among others: (1) using un- 
abridged census figures rather than only 
those of the white population of the con- 
tinental United States in determining im- 
migration quotas; (2) abolishing the special 
restrictions now superimposed upon the 
quota system against persons whose ancestry 
stems from the “Asiatic-Pacific triangle”; 
(3) basing immigration quotas on the 1960 
census rather than on the 1920 census; (4) 
enabling the carryover of unused quotas 
from one year to another in porportions di- 
rected by the President; (5) permitting the 
quotas for a country to be used by immi- 
grants from the country’s colonial posses- 
sions; (6) placing a 10-year statute of lim- 
itations on deportation p Santa) 
creating a Board of Visa Appeals; and 3 
making provisions, generally in a ent 
with existing case law, for judicial review of 


This report was approved by this commit- 
tee on July 6, 1961. The subsequent history 
of the three bills has been that the com- 
panion bills, S. 561 and H.R. 3038, which bills 
this committee favored, have not emerged 
from the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
Senate and the House. The third bill, H.R. 
187, which this committee criticized, was en- 
acted into law as Public Law 87-301 on Sept. 
26, 1961, 75 Stat. 651-53. See H. Rept. 565 
(1961). 

H.R. 3038, in titles I, II, III. and IV 
thereof parallels S. 551, but also contains a 
title V, which S. 551 does not, relating to the 
issuance of special nonquota immigrant visas 
to refugees, Those provisions of H.R. 3038 
and certain other provisions of S. 3038 and 
S. 551 of more specialized application than 
the provisions enumerated above in the text 
will not be discussed in this report. 
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certain administrative decisions in the immi- 
gration field. 

This committee approves of these provi- 
sions of S. 551 and H.R. 3038, with certain 
reservations. We have suggestions for cor- 
recting what appear to us to be drafting 
errors in the proposed amendments to sec- 
tion 202(a)(5) and section 202(d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. We also 
suggest that the bills should be amended 
to end the existing discrimination now su- 
perimposed on the quota system against per- 
sons of Chinese ancestry. With these sug- 
gestions we urge the Congress to adopt the 
provisions of S. 551 and H.R. 3038. Our dis- 
cussion below will, for the sake of simplicity, 
refer only to S. 551, but is equally applicable 
to the similar provisions of H.R. 3038. 

H.R. 187 provides a special procedure for 
the judicial review by the courts of appeals 
of orders of deportation, and places certain 
restrictions on judicial review of administra- 
tive orders concerning deportation and ex- 
clusion. We are informed that the Depart- 
ment of Justice favors the enactment of this 
bill. 

This committee is sympathetic to the ob- 
jective of H.R. 187, which is to prevent the 
abuse of the process of judicial review by 
certain undesirable aliens. We consider, 
however, that H.R. 187 goes too far. We 
think that original jurisdiction for judicial 
review of deportation orders belongs in the 
district courts. We also think that some 
of the provisions of H.R. 187 would serve 
unduly to limit access to the courts by de- 
serving aliens. 

As to a provision of H.R. 187 which would 
write the principle of res judicata into the 
law on judicial review, we agree that some 
provision of this sort would be desirable, 
but we believe that, in attempting to make 
that principle fully applicable to habeas 
corpus proceedings, H.R. 187 exceeds con- 
stitutional limits. 


INTRODUCTION 


This committee considers that the pro- 
posed revisions of the immigration laws 
deserve the most serious attention of the 
Congress. To the individual human beings 
directly affected by the restrictions imposed 
by immigration laws, the laws are vitally 
important. There are few governmental 
sanctions whose consequences are so serious 
in their effect upon human life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness as exclusion or deporta- 
tion. The immigration laws are important, 
also in that they represent to the world the 
practical expression of American govern- 
mental philosophy. In justice to the indi- 
viduals concerned, and to the good name of 
the United States among the nations of the 
world, the Congress should spare no effort 
to improve and perfect our immigration laws. 

This committee approaches the problems 
raised by the proposed immigration law re- 
visions conscious of the fact that legislation 
in this field must strike a balance between 
competing considerations. 

On the one hand stands the ideal that 
the United States of America should repre- 
sent to people all over the world a haven of 
liberty and opportunity.* 

On the other hand stands the duty of the 
Nation to protect its own citizens, and to 
take account of the internal consequences of 
immigration. Mindful of that duty, Con- 
gress has created a complex system of statu- 
tory restrictions on immigration. 

In revising and improving that system, 
Congress should, we believe, bear in mind 
that the national self-interest is best served 
when the restrictions are both sensible and 
fair in operation, and consistent with our 
heritage of respect for individual human 
integrity. 


*See The New Colossus,” inscription by 
Emma Lazarus for the Statue of Liberty, New 
York Harbor. 
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Provisions of S. 511 relating to quotas 

Under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, adopted in 1952 (which we will some- 
times call “the 1952 act“), the number of 
persons allowed to enter the United States 
from any quota area during any 1 year is 
generally limited to one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the population of the continental United 
States in 1920 attributable by national origin 
to that quota area“ Each quota area, how- 
ever, is given a quota of at least 100 persons; 
8 U.S.C. 1151(a); sec. 201(a) of the 1952 act. 

To apportion the total quota, the 1952 act 
divided the inhabited areas of the world 
outside the United States into quota areas, 
generally along the lines of national bound- 
aries and made the determination of the 
respective quotas of the various quota areas 
the joint responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Attorney General; 8 U.S.C. 1151 (b), 1152; 
secs. 201(b) and 202 of the 1952 act. 

The current quotas of more than 100 
determined under the 1952 act by those 
Cabinet officers and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, are as follows:“ 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland... 65, 361 


PR eee PETES SIE 25, 814 
Ireland (Eire) 


Minimum annual quotas of 100 are in ef- 
fect for the following quota areas: 

Afghanistan, Albania, Andora, Arabian 
Peninsula, Asia-Pacific, Australia, Bhutan, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Cambodia, Cameroons 
(trust territory, United Kingdom), Camer- 
oon, Central African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, 
China, Congo, Republic of the Congo, Cyprus, 
Dahomey, Danzig (Free City of), Ethiopia, 
Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Iceland, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran (Persia), Iraq, Israel, Ivory Coast, 
Jordan, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Malagasy Re- 
public, Malaya (Federation of), Monaco, Mo- 
rocco, Muscat (Oman), Nauru (trust terri- 
tory, Australia), Nepal, New Guinea (trust 
territory, Australia), New Zealand, Niger, Pa- 
cific Islands (trust territory, United States 
administered), Pakistan, Palestine (Arab 
Palestine), Philippines, Ruanda-Urundi 
(trust territory, Belgium), Western Samoa 
(trust territory, New Zealand), San Marino, 
Saudi Arabia, Somali Republic, South West 
Africa (mandate), Sudan, Tanganyika (trust 
territory, United Kingdom), Thailand 


‘Immigrants born in an independent 
country of the Western Hemisphere, how- 
ever, were not made subject to quota limi- 
tations; 8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(27)(C); sec. 101 
(a) (27) (OC) of the 1952 act. 

President's Proclamation No. 3298, June 9, 
1959, 24 F. R. 4679, as amended by President's 
Proclamation 3372, Sept. 28, 1969, 25 F. R. 
9283, see 8 U.S.C.A. 1151, pocket part. 
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(Siam), Togo, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, 
United Arab Republic, Upper Volta, Vietnam, 
Yemen. 

The total of all of the quotas is 154,887. 

The system of quota allocation upon the 
basis of national origins has long been the 
subject of debate. Critics of the system have 
asserted that its objective was to favor the 
Nordic races of northern and western Europe 
over the races of southern and eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. To its critics, the national 
origins system is “a discriminatory pr 
of restriction * * * rooted in dubious bio- 
logical and anthropological assumptions.” 
Kingsley, “Immigration and Our Foreign 
Policy Objectives, 21 Law and Contemporary 
Problems,” 299, 301, 310 (1956). On the 
other hand, defenders of the system say that 
it is not intended to discriminate on the 
basis of notions of racial superiority, but 
simply to provide a fair pragmatic method of 
allocating quotas, They say: “The national- 
origins quota system is like a mirror held up 
before the American people. As our various 
foreign origins are determined upon a basis 
of nationality and reflected in the mirror, the 
quotas of the countries of our origin are pro- 
portioned. The basic policy of the system is 
to grant to each group its fair share—no more 
and no less—of the permissible volume of 
annual quota immigration. Any other dis- 
tribution of the quotas would, indeed, be 
discriminatory.” Alexander, “A Defense of 
the McCarran-Walter Act,“ 21 Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, 382, 385 (1956). 

In the course of the debate, there have 
been a number of proposals to abandon the 
national origins system altogether. Indeed, 
bills to that effect and to substitute a sys- 
tem of quota allocations based upon other 
considerations, such as family ties, occupa- 
tional skills, refugee status, and national in- 
terest have been introduced in the current 
session of Congress.“ 

We have not undertaken in this report to 
comment upon those proposals because we 
understand that they do not have sufficient 
legislative support to stand a chance of en- 
actment at this time. 

S. 551, which we do consider, does not 
abandon the national origins system alto- 
gether, but does modify it in a number of 
important respects. We consider all of these 
changes to the quota system highly desirable, 
and urge the Congress to adopt them. Our 
reasons for doing so, and certain additional 
suggestions, are developed below. 

Under existing law, the general criterion 
for quota allocations is national origin— 
meaning the place of birth—and is not race, 
Depending upon the number of persons in 
the United States whose forebears came from 
France, for example, a quota is established for 
immigrants from France, and a person born 
in France may come in under that quota, 
without regard to his racial extraction, 8 
U.S.C. 1152(a); section 202(a) of the 1952 act. 
See Gordon and Rosenfield, “Immigration 
Law and Procedure“ (1959 ed.), section 2.27. 

Additional provisions, however, have been 
superimposed upon the basic national origins 
system which operate to set up patterns of 
discrimination against persons of certain 
races—particularly against Negroes, Chinese, 
and oriental races indigenous to the “Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle.” 

Whatever may be the differences of opin- 
ion as to the merits of the basic national 
origins system, we believe there should be 
wide agreement that the discrimination solely 
upon racial grounds is alien to our American 
heritage and ideals and should be eliminated 
from the law. 

The racial discrimination of the present 
law take several different forms. The first 


form we consider is that directed against 


Negroes, 


E. G., S. 1206 introduced in the 84th Cong., 
ist sess., by Senator Lehman, ‘ 
E. G., H.R. 6555; H.R. 607. 
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Provision of S. 551 for using unabridged 
census rather than only the white popula- 
tion of the continental United States 


Section 201(a) of the 1952 act provides: 
“The annual quota for any quota area shall 
be one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of 
inhabitants in the continental United States 
in 1920, which number, except for the pur- 
pose of computing quotas for quota areas 
within the Asia-Pacific Triangle, shall be 
the same number heretofore, determined 
under the provisions of section 11 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, attributable by na- 
tional origin to such quota area; Provided, 
That the quota existing for Chinese persons 
prior to the date of enactment of this act 
shall be continued, and, except as otherwise 
provided in section 202(e), the minimum 
quota for any quota area shall be 100,” 8 
U.S.C. 1151(a). 

By this section, Negroes are discriminated 
against in the establishment of quotas. This 
is accomplished by excluding Negroes from 
the population count used in the computa- 
tion of quotas. The result is to distort the 
national origins system so as to prevent the 
quotas of African nations from reflecting the 
true number of America’s inhabitants attrib- 
utable by national origin to those nations, 

This discrimination is not readily apparent 
on the face of the present law, but is buried 
in its provision that for general purposes in 
the computation of quotas the number of 
inhabitants of the continental United States 
“shall be the same number heretofore de- 
termined under the provisions of section 11 
of the Immigration Act of 1924.“ The Im- 
migration Act of 1924, in section 11(d) 
thereof, provided that in computing quotas 
the term “inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920“ did not include: (1) immi- 
grants from independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and their descendants; 
(2) aliens ineligible for citizenship (which 
referred to orientals) and their descendants; 
(3) the descendants of slave immigrants; 
and (4) the descendants of American abo- 
rigines; 42 Stat. 153, 159-60. 

Items 1, 2, and 4 have little, if any, current 
significance upon quotas; item 1 because in- 
dependent countries of this hemisphere are 
outside the quota system anyway; item 2 
because the 1952 act does not follow the 1924 
act’s computations in fixing quotas within 
the Asiatic-Pacific triangle (the provisions 
of the existing law as to the Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle are discussed below); and item 4 
because by definition American aborigines 
would not be attributable to any foreign 
country. 

Item 3, however, has a practical signifi- 
cance, because it means that the Negro 
population is excluded for purposes of de- 
termining quotas. 

We can see no justification whatsoever for 
such discrimination. Since Congress has 
chosen to base immigration quotas upon the 
system of national origins, we can see no 
reason not to follow that system in the case 
of Negroes. 

It is a poor mirror indeed which fails to 
reflect that America has a sizable Negro 
population. The fact that their ancestors 
may have come here involuntarily, in the 
steaming holds of slave ships, is totally ir- 
relevant to the matter of reflecting in cur- 
rent immigration quotas the national origins 
of our population. 

We accordingly endorse the provision of 
S. 551 which makes no racial discrimination 
against Negroes in its proposal that section 
201(a) be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) The annual quota of any 
quota area shall be one-sixth of 1 per centum 
of the number of inhabitants In the United 
States in 1960 attributable by national origin 
to such quota area: Provided, That the quota 
existing for Chinese persons prior to June 27, 
1952, shall be continued and the minimum 
quor for any quota area shall be one hun- 
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Provision of S. 551 for using census of entire 
United States rather than continental 
United States 


We also consider that S. 551 makes a de- 
sirable change in basing quotas upon the 
population of the entire United States rather 
than upon that of the continental United 
States. The quotas which are established are 
applicable for entry into the United States, 
including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands, as well as the con- 
tinental United States (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (38); 
sec. 101(a) (38) of the 1952 act.) Because 
the United States is virtually one indivisible 
nation in this sense, we think there is no 
sound basis for excluding our offshore popu- 
lation in determining quotas, particularly 
since the admission to statehood of Alaska 
and Hawali. 

Here again, we consider that, if Congress 
wishes to follow the national origins system 
in determining quotas for immigration to the 
United States, it should stick to the logic of 
making the quotas a mirror of the Nation’s 
population. A true image of the Nation 
should refiect the whole population of the 
Nation, and not just the continental part 
of it. 


Provision of S. 551 to abolish special dis- 
crimination against persons whose racial 
extraction is from the “Asiatic-Pacijfic 
triangle” 

The technique whereby the 1952 act ac- 
complishes a special discrimination against 
a variety of Oriental races begins with the 
creation of the “Asiatic-Pacific triangle,” a 
geographical area set up specifically for pur- 
poses of the act, 8 U.S.C. 1152. The “Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle” comprises all quota areas 
situated wholly within an arbitrarily delin- 
eated triangle bounded by the meridian 60° 
east and 165° west longitude and by the par- 
allel 25° south latitude—roughly embracing 
all Asiatic countries from India to Japan and 
all Pacific islands north of Australia and New 
Zealand, including (to name the more impor- 
tant ones in addition to India and Japan), 
China, Burma, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam.“ 

At the present time there are 19 separate 
quota areas within the Asiatic-Pacific trian- 
gle, each entitled to a quota of 100 pursuant 
to section 201(a) of the act, 8 U.S.C. 1121(a). 
In addition, the 1952 act establishes an Asi- 
atic-Pacific triangle quota of 100 for the en- 
tire triangle area. Section 202(b)(1) of the 
1952 act; 8 U.S.C. 1152 (b) (1). 

Specific rules in section 202 (b) (2)-(6) of 
the 1952 act determine to which quota an 
allen born in, or of ancestry traceable to, a 
quota area within the Asiatic-Pacific triangle 
is to be charged. Briefly, such rules provide 
that: 

(1) The following persons are chargeable 
to the Asiatic-Pacific quota of 100: (a) an 
immigrant born within, or born outside the 
triangle who is attributable by as much as 
one-half his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to, one or more colonies or de- 
pendent areas wholly within the triangle (8 
U.S.C. 1152(b) (3) and (5)); and (b) an im- 
migrant born outside the triangle who is 
attributable by as much as one-half his an- 
cestry to a people or peoples of two or more 
separate quota areas, or to a quota area and 
one or more colonies and other dependent 
areas, situated wholly within the triangle 
(8 U.S.C. 1152 (b) (6)): and 

(2) The following persons are chargeable 
to a particular one of the 19 separate quota 
areas above referred to: an immigrant born 
within, or born outside the triangle who is 
attributable by as much as one-half his an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous to, 
such particular separate quota area. (8 
U.S.C, 1152(b) (2) and (4).) 


s Generally as to the Asiatic-Pacific triangle 
provisions see Gordon and Rosenfield, §§ 2.26 
(c), 2.27(f). 
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The few examples given below (others are 
cited in the commentary in the first volume 
of 8 U.S. C. A. at pp. 23-24) may serve to illus- 
trate practical applications of the above 
rules: 

1. A Japanese born in the Portuguese 
colony of Macao is chargeable to the Asiatic- 
Pacific quota and not to the quota for Portu- 
gal nor to the quota for Japan. (8 U.S.C. 
1152(b) (3).) 

2. A native of Canada born of a Japanese 
mother and a Canadian father is not a non- 
quota immigrant (see 8 U.S.C. 1101(27) ), al- 
though he is a native of an independent 
country located in the Western Hemisphere. 
He is chargeable to the quota for Japan. (8 
U.S.C. 1152(b) (4) .) 

3. An immigrant born in Germany of a 
Malayan father and a German mother, is 

eable to the “Asiatic-Pacific quota.” (8 
U.S.C. 1152 (b) (5) .) 

4. An immigrant, born in Mexico of a Jap- 
anese father and a Korean mother, is charge- 
able to the “Asiatic-Pacific quota.” (8 U.S.C. 
1152(b) (6) .) 

The 1952 act also discriminates against 
quota areas in the Asiatic-Pacific triangle in 
the matter of revising quotas. A previously 
determined quota (8 U.S.C. 1151) is subject 
to revision by the Secretaries of State and 
Commerce and the Attorney General when- 
ever necessary as a result of foreign political 
changes involving transfer of territory from 
one sovereignty to another 8 U.S.C. 1152(e). 
Such revisions are based, with respect to all 
quota areas except those within the Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle, on the formula of one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the number of inhabitants in 
the continental United States in 1920 attrib- 
utable by national origin to such quota area 
8 U.S.C. 1151(a). In the case of Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle quota areas, however, a vir- 
tual ceiling of 2,000 ts is imposed 
on the sum total of all quota numbers avail- 
able for such quota areas.“ As explained by 
Besterman: “Should the number of quota 
areas within the Asia-Pacific triangle exceed 
20 (through the creation of new independent 
countries or other political entities defined 
in section 1152(a) and entitled to a standard 
minimum quota of 100), the minimum quo- 
tas for the areas located in the triangle 
would be subject to proportionate decrease 
so that the sum total of all minimum quotas 
for such areas does not exceed 2,000 at any 
time. The only oriental minimum quota 
which would this automatic decrease 
is the Asia-Pacific quota, fixed permanently, 
under section 1152(b)(1), so as to remain 
at 100.” 

In defense of the Asiatic-Pacific triangle 
provisions of the 1952 act, it is urged that 
such provisions actually liberalized prior law 
which had, since the Immigration Act of 1917 
(39 Stat. 874), constituted an area, roughly 
approximating the Asiatic-Pacific triangle, 
as the Asiatic barred zone from which no im- 
migration at all was permitted (except for 
China, for which a quota ef 105 was estab- 
lished in 1944 (58 Stat. 1128) ) 2° 

It is also urged that “if the thousands of 
people of Asian ancestry born in the quota 
countries of Europe were given access to such 
quotas, and if the 600,000 people of Asian an- 
cestry born in the nonquota countries of the 
Western Hemisphere were granted the privi- 
lege of immigrating into the United States 
without numerical limitation, too drastic a 
change could result in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the population of the United States, 
because the peoples of Asia would be deriv- 
ing immigration privileges not only in great 
disproportion to their largest possible reflec- 
tion in the national-origins mirror, but in 


*Besterman, “Commentary on the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act,“ 8 U.S. C. A., p. 1, 
at 21; 8 U.S.C, 1152(e). 

10 Alexander, “A Defense of the McCarran- 
Walter Act,” 21 Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 393-394 (1956). 
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even greater disproportion to the privileges 
granted any other of our foreign national- 
origins group.“ 

The committee finds these arguments un- 
convincing. In the case of other peoples 
of the world, our national origins mirror is 
supposed to reflect exactly what its name 
indicates—country of origin, and not race. 
We think it is indefensible to impose a dis- 
criminatory ancestry test on persons con- 
taining half, or more, oriental blood. 

The consequences of employing such racial 
criteria in Federal legislation affecting people 
abroad have been pointed out as follows: 
“All of this might be a matter only for 
our own consciences were it not for the pal- 
pable fact that provisions like the ancestry 
test for orientals and the barriers against the 
colonial peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
play squarely into the hands of our adver- 
saries in the great struggle now going on 
to establish a new balance of power in the 
world. Through our immigration policies, 
we have managed to rub salt into the deep- 
est wounds of two-thirds of the people of 
the world. Moreover, as we do not tire of 
pointing out to the Russians, deeds speak 
louder than words. It is difficult for the 
Voice of America to explain away what we 
are doing in these fields. At the moment, 
when we are calling for a united free world 
opposed to communism, our immigration 
policies are based on invidious distinctions 
among countries and nationalities, includ- 
ing the very countries we wish to ally with 
us.” 


The committee believes that, in its own 
self-interest, the United States should insure 
that its immigration laws do not convey to 
the world a false image of American govern- 
mental philosophy. The Declaration of 
Independence is a part of our heritage. We 
should not ignore it in framing our immigra- 
tion laws. 

Accordingly, the committee approves sec- 
tions 108(b) and (c) and 301 of S. 551 
which eliminate the special “Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle” provisions of existing law by delet- 
ing section 202(a)(5), (b) and (c) (8 U.S.C. 
1152 (a) (5), (b) and (c) and appropriately 
amending sections 201 (a) and 202 (e) of the 
1952 act. (8 U.S.C. 1151 (a) and 1152 (e).) 

Section 108 of S. 551, perhaps inadvert- 
ently, also repeals section 202(d) (8 U.S.C. 
1151(d)) which states: “The provision of an 
immigration quota for a quota area shall not 
constitute recognition by the United States 
of the political transfer of territory from one 
country to another, or recognition of a gov- 
ernment not recognized by the United 
States.” 

The committee recommends amendment 
of the bill to eliminate such repeal. 


Special discrimination of both the 1952 act 
and S. 551 against Chinese persons 


Upon the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
laws in 1943, Congress established a special 
racial quota of 105 for Chinese persons, 
wherever they may be born. Act of Decem- 
ber 17, 1943, 57 Stat. 600. In addition a 
quota of 100 was allotted for non-Chinese 
who were born in China. This quota ar- 
rangement was continued by the 1952 act (8 
U.S.C. 1151(a); sec. 201 (a) of 1952 act, quoted 
above). 

A Chinese person is defined as an alien 
who is as much as one-half Chinese blood 
(sec. 5(b), act of July 2, 1946, 60 Stat. 416; 
22 C.F.R. 42.15 (b)). Thus, an adult Cana- 
dian born in Canada of a Canadian father 
and a Chinese mother, cannot enter the 
United States except under the special 
Chinese quota. 


4 Alexander, 21 Law and Contemporary 
Problems at p. 394. 

* Kingsley, “Immigration and Our Foreign 
Policy Objectives,” 21 Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems 299, 306 (1956). 
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S. 551 would not change the law in this 
respect, and would provide in section 201 
(a): “That the quota existing for Chinese 
persons prior to June 27, 1952, shall be con- 
tinued.” 

For the reasons already stated, the com- 
mittee disapproves of the provisions of the 
existing law with superimpose racial dis- 
criminations upon the national origins sys- 
tem. We accordingly disapprove of the 
language of S. 551 which would operate to 
continue that discrimination against Chinese 
persons, and we recommend that that dis- 
crimination be removed. That result can be 
accomplished simply by striking from S. 551 
the proviso quoted above so that persons of 
Chinese racial extraction would then be 
treated no differently than anyone else. 


The 1960 rather than the 1920 census 


In 1920 the population of the continental 
United States was 105,710,620 (‘Statistical 
Abstract of the United States,” 1960, at p. 
5). In 1960 the total population of the 
United States, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
had grown to 179,323,175. Bureau of Census, 
1960 Census of Population, Advance Reports, 
POC(A1)-1. 

The proposal of S. 551 to use 1960 census 
figures rather than 1920 figures would of 
course have two effects: (1) to increase the 
annual quotas in proportion to the increase 
in the population, and (2) to make the 
quotas reflect the current pattern of the 
national origins of Americans rather than 
the pattern of over 40 years ago. 

As to the first of these effects, it seems to 
us altogether reasonable that in our ex- 
panding national economy, the optimum 
number of immigrants will increase roughly 
in proportion to the increase in our popula- 
tion. The figure of one-sixth of 1 percent of 
current national population attributable by 
national origin to quota areas would produce 
a total annual quota of about 260,000, which 
does not seem to us unduly large. We ex- 
press this view as citizens and not as experts, 
for we do not pretend to expertise concern- 
ing the optimum number of immigrants to 
admit annually. 

The second effect of the quota change— 
to make quotas refiect the current pattern 
of national origins rather than one 40 years 
old—we submit is an essential change if the 
justification’ of the national origins system 
is to have current validity. 

A continuing failure by Congress to make 
the national origins system reflect our cur- 
rent population, will inevitably undermine 
that system, for it destroys its only de- 
fensible support, which is that it is fair to 
allocate quotas among countries in the same 
proportions as the countries are reflected in 
our population. 

If quotas are to be determined by holding 
a mirror up to the Nation, surely that is not 
accomplished by using instead of a mirror, 
a portrait 40 years old. 


Provisions of S. 551 enabling the carryover 
of unused quotas 

The existing law authorizes total annual 
quotas of about 154,000. In 1960 only about 
101,000 quota immigrants were admitted. 
Experience over the years has shown that 
about a third of the quota regularly goes 
unfilled. See 1960 Annual Report of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
page 23. 

This situation is largely accounted for by 
the fact that Great Britain and Ireland are 
allotted many more quota spaces than the 
number of persons who desire to become 
U.S. immigrants. For example, in 1960, of 
the annual quota of 65,361 for Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, only 27,034 places were 
filled, and of the annual quota of 17,756 for 
Ireland (Eire), only 7,479 places were filled. 

On the other hand, in a number of coun- 
tries the demand for the opportunity to 
come to the United States regularly exceeds 
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the limited supply of quota places, and hope- 
lessly long waiting lists confront would-be 
Americans. See Magnuson, “Columbus 
Couldn't Get a Visa,“ New York Times Sun- 
day magazine, April 16, 1961, page 24. 

No carryover of unused quotas is per- 
mitted under law. 

It has been said in support of the existing 
law that: 

“If the overflow of immigrants from over- 
subscribed quotas were permitted to utilize 
the unfilled portions of undersubscribed 
quotas, this would not bring the national 
origins system into proportionate balance, 
but on the contrary, would further unbal- 
ance it.“ Alexander, “A Defense of the 
McCarran-Walter Act,” 21 Law and Contem- 
porary Problems 382, 386 (1956). 

In the judgment of this committee, that 
argument against permitting a carryover is 
not persuasive. 

The national origins system—while it may 
be a satisfactory empirical method of arriv- 
ing at quota oes not stem from any 
sharply defined and delicately balanced pat- 
tern of national groups in the American 
population, but rather upon a rough ap- 
proximation of where the ancestors of Amer- 
icans came from. 

The basic calculations of the national 
origins of the 1920 population of the con- 
tinental United States, which are still in 
effect, were made in 1928, pursuant to the 
Immigration Act of 1924. The 1924 act ex- 
plicitly provides: Such determination shall 
not be made by tracing the ancestors or 
descendants of particular individuals, but 
shall be based upon statistics of tion 
and emigration, together with rates of in- 
crease of population as shown by successive 
decennial U.S. censuses, and such other data 
as may be found to be reliable.” Section 
11(c) of the 1924 act; 42 Stat. 1953. 

The method employed in making the na- 
tional origins calculations pursuant to that 
act was explained in a joint memorandum 
of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and 
Labor dated February 25, 1928. (S. Doc. 
65, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) In essence, the 
method employed in making the calcula- 
tions was as follows: 

The population of the United States in 
1790 was classified by national origin simply 
upon the basis of their surnames. Then im- 
migration and census records for the period 
1820 to 1920 were used to furnish the num- 
bers of persons coming from each foreign 
country during those years. (Records from 
1790 to 1820 were unavailable.) Then 1920 
census statistics were used to supply the 
numbers of persons in the population who 
were either immigrants or the children of 
immigrants, and the countries of their 
national origin. 

Other persons included in the 1920 census 
were allocated among countries of 
upon the basis of projections of the 1790 
population and the immigration thereafter, 
which projections were based in part upon 
assumed rates of natural increase. (S. Doc. 
65, 70th Cong., 1st sess.) 

In other words, if persons of one national 
origin multiplied faster than persons of an- 
other national origin, the calculations made 
under the 1924 act would not reflect it. 

It is apparent from the nature of the prob- 
lems of classifying the population by national 
origins and from the methods necessary to 
do so, that the result could be only a rough 
approximation. This is not said to criticize 
the scholars who made the calculations, for 
they displayed great skill and ingenuity in 
attempting to solve the problems presented 
by the legislation, but rather to place in per- 
spective the proper function to be served by 
the completed calculations. 

America today has a population which is 
the product of the greatest melting pot in 
history. As the scholars who made the na- 
tional origins calculations under the 1924 
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act wrote: “On account of the intermixture 
of the various national stocks resulting from 
intermarriage, it is obviously impossible to 
divide the population of the United States 
into distinct classes, such that each class 
shall consist exclusively of persons who were 
all born in the same county” (S. Doc. 65, 
70th Cong., ist sess.) . 

In this committee’s opinion, the neces- 
sarily rough approximation of the national 
origins derivations of our present population, 
and the fact that those groups have by now 
been so blended by intermarriage as to be 
indistinguishable, indicate that it does not 
make sense to let quotas go unfilled merely 
because there is insufficient demand for them 
in the country to which they are first as- 
signed. To do so is to elevate the national 
origins system, which is no more than an 
empirical method of allocating the total 
quota among various countries, to the level 
of demographic theory, unwarranted by the 
source material. 

It seems to us that once Congress deter- 
mines the optimum annual number of quota 
immigrants, it is in the national interest to 
fill that quota with desirable human beings. 
So long as, by the determination of our leg- 
islators, the Nation has room for and can 
profitably use a certain number of immi- 
grants, it makes good sense to let good ones 
come in despite the fact that they might be 
Italians rather than Englishmen. 

The committee accordingly endorses the 
provisions of S. 551 enabling the carryover 
of unused quotas by adding the following 

to section 201(a) of the act: “The 
unused portion of all quotas shall be made 
available in the next succeeding fiscal year, 
in such proportions as the President may by 
Executive order direct, to immigrants who 
are specified in section 203 (a) of this act, 
who are on waiting lists of valid applications 
for visas. The President shall report to the 
Congress the distribution of unused quotas 
provided for by such Executive order, and 
they shall become effective 30 days following 
the submission of such report, unless within 
such period the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall have passed a concur- 
Tent resolution stating in substance that 
they do not favor the distribution provided 
for in such Executive order, in which event 
no quotas shall be made available pursuant 
to such Executive order.” 

It seems to the committee that the provi- 
sion for Co to review the President's 
proposed distribution of unused quotas af- 
fords ample protection against any abuse of 
Presidential power in this connection. 
Provisions of S. 551 concerning mortgaging 

of quotas by reason of admission of 

refugees 

The 1952 act in section 201(e), 8 U.S.C. 
1151(e), carried forward the provisions of 
prior law which required that persons ad- 
mitted under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended (50 U.S. C. A. secs. 1951- 
1965), providing for admission of 400,000 
persons displaced by war or revolution, and 
under certain other acts, be charged against 
the annual quotas of the countries of origin 
of such persons for succeeding years, with 
the result that the annual quotas of many 
such countries were mortgaged by 50 percent 
far into the future. 

Acting upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his special messages to 
Congress recommending changes in the im- 
migration laws, Congress by Public Law 85- 
$16, September 11, 1957, section 10 (71 Stat. 
642) terminated such deductions under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, 
and under the act of June 30, 1950, and act 
of April 9, 1952, which provided for admis- 
sion of in the aggregate 750 alien sheep- 
herders. 

However, the text of section 201(e) of the 
1952 act, 8 U.S.C, 1151(e), has not heretofore 
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been amended to reflect such termination of 
quota deductions,” 

Section 107 of S. 551 simply amends sec- 
tion 201(e) of the 1952 act to reflect the 
provisions of Section 10 of Public Law 85- 
316 above referred to. 


Provisions of S. 551 To Eliminate Subquotas 
for Colonies 


Under the Immigration Act of 1924 (c. 
190, 43 Stat. 153), which the 1952 act re- 
placed, a native of a colonial dependency in 
this hemisphere could enter under the quota 
of his mother country. The 1952 act in sec- 
tion 202(c), 8 U.S.C. 1152(c), for the first 
time imposed the limitation that no colony 
could use more than 100 quota numbers an- 
nually from the quota of its governing 
country. 

This provision has been defended on the 
ground that colonies should not have access 
to larger quotas than if they were independ- 
ent nations.“ (This defense is inapplicable, 
however, to colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, because independent countries in this 
hemisphere are not subject to any quota re- 
strictions.) 

On the other hand, the provision has been 
attacked as the product of racial prejudice 

colonial peoples, harmful to the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of the United 
States. 

One must recognize that, on its face, the 
provision does not discriminate on grounds 
of race, but rather on the basis that the po- 
litical organization of the area is colonial.“ 
In that respect it is unlike the discrimina- 
tions against Negroes, Chinese and orientals 
discussed above, which explicitly indicate 
that this country regards persons of these 
races as less desirable immigrants. 

Perhaps, the underlying basis for the ex- 
istence of the provision was a thought that 
colonial peoples would probably be less edu- 
cated, less skilled, less civilized than inhabi- 
tants of the governing country, and therefore 
less desirable immigrants. The provision, 
however, does not make education, skills, or 
degree of civilization the criterion, but relies 
solely upon the fact of the colonial status of 
the area, 

As time on, of course, and as more 
areas of the world end their colonial status 
to become independent, the field of applica- 
tion of the provision will become more re- 
stricted. The British West Indies, for ex- 
ample, are scheduled to become independent 
on May 31, 1962 if present plans are approved. 
New York Times, June 18, 1961. Our present 
immigration policy toward colonial peoples, 
however, will no doubt have some effect on 
the attitudes of those peoples in the future, 
whether or not they become independent. 

It seems to us that the provision for 
colonial subquotas is poor policy at this time 
in world affairs when this Nation seeks to 
disassociate itself from the trappings of co- 
lonialism in the struggle against the forces 
of communism for men’s minds. See Jaffe, 
“the Philosophy of Our Immigration Law,” 
71 Law and Contemporary Problems 358, 376 

1956). 

Subject to the suggestion below this com- 
mittee accordingly approves of the provisions 
of section 108(a) of S. 551 which would 
amend section 202 of the 1952 act to pro- 


18 See notes to 8 U.S. C. A., sec. 1151 and to 
50 App., U.S.C., sec. 1952, 1960 Cumulative 
Annual Pocket Parts. 

m Alexander, “A Defense of the McCarran- 
Walter Act,” 21 Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, 382, 393 (1956) . 

15 Alexander Hamilton today might have 
difficulty entering the United States since 
he was of British colonial birth. Generally, 
as to the impact of a restrictive immigration 
policy on United States culture, see “Burma, 
Some Cultural Aspects of Immigration: Its 
Impact, Especially on Our Arts and Sciences,” 
45 Law and Contemporary Problems, 284 
(1956). 
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vide: (5) an alien born in a colony or other 
component or dependent area of a govern- 
ing country for which no separate or spe- 
cific quota has been established shall be 
chargeable to the quota of the governing 
country.” 

Perhaps inadvertently, S. 551 omits in the 
proposed amendment of section 202(a) (5) 
an exception contained in section 202(c) of 
present law, 8 U.S.C. 1152(c), namely, “un- 
less a nonquota immigrant as provided in 
section 1101(a)(27) of this title,” with the 
effect that a person who might under pres- 
ent law be entitled to admission as a non- 
quota immigrant, e.g., an immigrant who is 
the child or spouse of a citizen of the United 
States, would not be able to enter unless a 
quota space was available under the quota of 
the governing country. 

The committee believes this omission from 
S. 551 is undesirable and should be cor- 
rected,* 


Proposal of S. 551 to enact 10-year statute of 
limitations for deportation 


S. 551 proposes to add to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act a new section entitled 
“Limitation of time of commencing deporta- 
tion proceedings,” reading as follows: 
“Sec. 294. No alien shall be deported by 
reason of any conduct occurring more than 
ten years prior to the institution of depor- 
tation proceedings.” 

The committee recommends the enactment 
of the proposed statute of limitations, 

Almost all civil remedies and criminal sanc- 
tions in our legal system are subject to time 
limitations precluding adverse consequences 
for conduct more than a certain number of 
years past. The law imposes such limita- 
tions, not in order to encourage the tort- 
feasor, the cheat, the burglar, the extortioner, 
or the corrupt official, to name a few ex- 
amples of those who may benefit thereby but 
because of the harmful social consequences 
of disrupting human affairs by reason of 
events in the far distant past. 

In Wood v. Carpenter, 101 US. 135, 193 
(1879) the Court explained: “Statutes of 
limitation are vital to the welfare of society 
and are favored in the law. They are found 
and approved in all systems of enlightened 
jurisprudence. They promote repose by giv- 
ing security and stability to human affairs.” 

See Holmes, “The Path of the Law,” 10 
Harvard Law Review, 457, 477 (1897); 
Pound, “A Survey of Social Interests,” 57 
Harvard Law Review 1, 19 (1943). 

The draftsmen of the 1952 act recognized 
that a statute of limitations was desirable in 
the field of deportation, but apparently con- 
sidered that it should apply only to certain 
special grounds for deportation. In report- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Act, the conference 
committee stated that “the conferees have 
provided for a statute of limitations * * * in 
accord with humanitarian principles, par- 
ticularly in the case of aliens whose de- 
portation would be based on mental disease 
or on economic distress” (H. Rept. No. 2096, 
82d Cong. 2d sess., 192 (1952)). 

Nevertheless, while the 1952 act limits de- 
portation for certain grounds, including 
those based on mental disease and economic 
distress, to acts within 5 years 
after entry, the act contains no general stat- 
ute of limitations.” Even the 5-year limita- 
tion on certain grounds for deportation is 
undermined to a considerable extent by the 
reentry doctrine, which computes the 5 
years, not from the original entry, but from 
the last entry made by the alien at any time 
(8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (18) ). 


3 President (then Senator) Kennedy in 
proposing a similar amendment in S. 1996 
(86th Cong. Ist sess.) retained the nonquota 
exception above referred to. 

* 66 Stat. 204, 206-207, 8 U.S.C. 1251(a). 
See Maslow, “Recasting our Deportation Law; 
Proposals for Reform,” 56 Col. L. Rev. 309, 
314-315 (1956). 
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The operation of the deportation law in 
the absence of any limitations period is il- 
lustrated by Niukkanen v. McAlezander, 362 
U.S. 390 (1960). In that case, a 52-year-old 
man, employed as a house painter in Oregon, 
who had lived in this country since before 
his first birthday, and who had served honor- 
ably in our Army, was ordered deported on 
the grounds of parol evidence of conduct 
more than 20 years previous. We do not 
believe that the hardship to the individual 
in that case—and the hardship to his native- 
born American wife—was justified by benefits 
to society as a result of his deportation. 

The chief purposes of deportation are sim- 
ilar to two of the aims of the criminal law; 
to deter specified conduct, and to prevent. 
its repetition (in this country). In our Fed- 
eral criminal law a 5-year statute of lim- 
itations is provided for practically all crimes 
(18 U.S.C. 3282). The exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule are crimes so heinous as to be pun- 
ishable by death, such as murder, kidnap- 
ing or treason (18 U.S.C. 3281). 

A commentator has discussed the purposes 
served by statutes of limitations in criminal 
laws as follows: “The primary consideration 
underlying such legislation is undoubtedly 
one of fairness to the defendant. There 
comes a time when he ought to be secure 
in his reasonable expectation that the slate 
has been wiped clean of ancient obligations. 


“Where the legislature puts a limit on 
criminal prosecutions, it recognizes the de- 
fendant’s special interest in not being com- 
pelled to put his freedom and his reputation 
at the hazard of what is likely to be parol evi- 
dence of imperfectly remembered events, 
while at the same time it denies the social 
utility of punishing crimes long past.” De- 
velopments in the Law—Statutes of Limita- 
tions,” 63 Harvard Law Review 1177, 1185- 
1186 (1950). 

The primary reasons underlying statutes of 
limitations in criminal cases seem to us 
equally applicable to deportation proceed- 
ings. We believe that society does not gain 
when persons are deported on the basis of 
long past events, and that considerations of 
fairness to the individual common to all 
systems of enlightened jurisprudence call for 
the adoption of a statute of limitations ap- 
plicable to deportation. A 10-year period, 
which is twice as long as the limitations 
period for Federal felonies, appears to be 
ample to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in deportation matters. 


Proposal of S. 551 to create a Board of Visa 
Appeals 

Section 209 of S. 551 would establish in 
the Department of State a Board of Visa 
Appeals which would have jurisdiction to 
review upon the request of the Secretary 
of State or of any consular officer concerned, 
or of any person aggrieved thereby (1) all 
determinations denying, withdrawing or re- 
voking a visa or any extension thereof other 
than a visa the issuance of which is subject 
to the direction of the Secretary of State; 
and (2) any determination as to the applica- 
tion or meaning of any Department of State 
ruling or regulation pertaining to immigra- 
tion, 

The issuance of visas to persons who seek 
to come to the United States is the function 
of American consuls in foreign countries, 
The refusal of such a visa is not subject to 
administrative review or any other remedial 
device. It is our opinion that this places 
too much arbitrary power in the consuls 
which in some instances may be subject to 
abuse, We believe that the establishment 
of the Board of Visa Appeals would serve a 
valuable purpose. 

Proposals of S. 551 and H.R. 187 concerning 
judicial review 

Despite the lack of specific statutory au- 
thorization for judicial review, the courts 
have long recognized that an alien in custody 
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under an administrative order of immigra- 
tion officials can challenge the legality of 
that order by a habeas jus proceeding. 
Chin Yow v. United States, 208 U.S. 8, 12 
(1908). The availability of that remedy is 
protected by the Constitution of the United 
States which provides, in article 1, section 9: 
“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it.” 

See also 28 U.S.C. 2241 et seq. The 
habeas corpus procedure is, of course, un- 
available unless the alien is actually in 
custody. 

For many years habeas corpus was the 
only procedure available for judicial review 
of administrative decisions concerning im- 
migration, and an alien was therefore re- 
quired to wait until he was taken into cus- 
tody to obtain that review. 

Over the years, however, the law developed 
to enable judicial review of such orders by 
other procedures, not requiring that the 
alien be physically detained. In Perkins v. 
Elg, 307 U.S. 325 (1930), the Supreme Court 
held that a person threatened with deporta- 
tion proceedings could bring suit under the 
Declaratory Judgment Act, 28 U.S.C. 2201, 
to obtain a determination on a claim to 
U.S. citizenship. Shaughnessy v. Pedreiro, 
349 U.S. 48 (1955), established that deporta- 
tion orders rendered under the 1952 act 
were subject to review under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 1009.% Brow- 
nell v. Shung, 352 U.S. 180 (1956) held 
that the legality of an exclusion order was 
also subject to review under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Accordingly, under existing law an alien 
may obtain judicial review of a deportation 
or exclusion order either by a proceeding for 
declaratory review, or if he is in custody, by 
habeas corpus. 

A leading text characterizes this develop- 
ment in the law as “an example of the way 
in which the courts are assimilating the im- 
migration process into the general pattern 
of the administrative law“ (Gordon and 
Rosenfield (1959 ed.), sec. 8.8). 

We agree with this conclusion, and con- 
sider the result a salutary one. The law 
should afford an adequate opportunity in the 
courts for correction of illegal and arbitrary 
administrative action. 

An alien subject to a deportation or exclu- 
sion order concededly has the right to judi- 
cial review by bringing a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding when taken into custody. We think 
that it has been a healthy development of 
the law which also affords him a decent op- 
portunity to contest the order when he is 
not in custody. To make the availability of 
review turn on whether or not he is at the 
moment in custody seems unsound. The 
very existence of the order indicates that the 
alien will, at some time, be taken into cus- 
tody to execute the order. No good pur- 
pose seems to be served by making him wait 


1 U.S.C. 1009 provides in part as follows: 

(a) Any person suffering legal wrong be- 
cause of any agency action, or adversely af- 
fected or aggrieved by such action within 
the meaning of any relevant statute, shall 
be entitled to judicial review thereof. 

“(b) The form of proceeding for judicial 
review shall be any special declaratory re- 
view proceeding relevant to the subject mat- 
ter in any court specified by statute or, in the 
absence or inadequacy thereof, any applica- 
ble form of legal action (including actions 
for declaratory Judgments or writs of pro- 
hibitory or mandatory injunction or habeas 
corpus) in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. Agency action shall be subject to 
judicial review in civil or criminal proceed- 
ings for judicial enforcement except to the 
extent that prior, adequate, and exclusive op- 
portunity for such review is provided by law.” 
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until the last minute to test in court the 
validity of the order which hangs over him. 

A situation in which habeas us was 
the only form of review might even tend to 
encourage the Immigration Service to execute 
its orders with such unannounced dispatch 
that the alien would be gone and his case 
mooted before he was able to reach an at- 
torney. 

In any event, when habeas corpus is the 

only available procedure it has the disadvan- 
tage of necessitating frantic haste by the 
alien’s attorney to get the necessary tem- 
porary restraining order to prevent the ex- 
ecution of the order before judicial review 
can begin. 
We consider it a poor system which would 
place such a premium on fast footwork in 
the determination of legal rights, and ac- 
cordingly consider that declaratory review of 
deportation and exclusion orders should be 
available without regard to whether the alien 
is physically in custody when he initiates the 
proceeding. 

Statistics on judicial review in exclusion 
and deportation cases show that, during the 
period 1956-60, the courts reviewed adminis- 
trative decisions in 2,010 cases and sustained 
the alien’s claim to relief in 292 cases (1960 
Annual Report of the I.N.S., p. 97). This 
seems to indicate administrative error in a 
remarkably high percentage of the cases, and 
to conform the real need for judicial scrutiny 
of administrative action. 

Accordingly, we endorse S. 551 which would 
restate the existing case law in adding a new 
section providing: 

“Sec. 293. In any exclusion or deportation 
case, after entry of a final order, an alien 
may seek judicial review under section 10 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act or under 
the Declaratory Judgment Act.” 

Deportation and exclusion orders are not 
the only administrative determinations in 
the immigration field the legality of which 
may be tested by judicial review. There is 
a variety of determinations concerning relief 
of various kinds committed by law to the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, including 
suspension of deportation, voluntary depar- 
ture, adjustment of status, waiver, and stay 
of deportation. (See Gordon and Rosenfield, 
sec. 8.14.) While courts will not substitute 
their discretion in these matters for that 
of the Attorney General, they will afford re- 
lief if shown that there has been “a clear 
abuse of discretion or a clear failure to exer- 
cise discretion." Adel v. Shaughnessy, 183 
F. 2d 371, 372 (2 Cir. 1950). 

Judicial review, of this limited sort, of dis- 
cretionary action may also be sought in either 
habeas corpus or declaratory review proceed- 
ings. Hintopoulos v. Shaughnessy, 353 U.S. 
72 (1957); Ceballos v. Shaughnessy, 352 U.S. 
599 (1957). 

With the development of the case law pro- 
viding greater availability of judicial review 
has come not only the desirable feature of 
increased opportunity for relief from arbi- 
trary and illegal administrative action but 
also the undesirable feature of increased op- 
portunity for abuse of the judicial process by 
undesirable aliens, 

The Department of Justice has repeatedly 
complained to Congress that the existing law 
allows deportable aliens, particularly crimi- 
nals and traffickers in narcotics and subver- 
sion, to frustrate their well-deserved expul- 
sion by resort to numerous dilatory judicial 
reviews. This criticism has been coupled 
with demands for remedial legislation. See 
Presidential messages to Congress reported in 
House Document No. 329, 84th Congress, 2d 
session (1956) and House Document No. 85, 
85th Congress, Ist session (1957). 

The report of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary of the 86th Congress on this legis- 
lation contained several chronologies of liti- 
gation submitted by the Department of Jus- 
tice as examples of abuse by aliens of the 
procedures for judicial review. The report 
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indicated that an alien named Carlos Mar- 
cello was among the worst offenders in that 
. Marcello had been ordered deported 
in February 1953 by reason of narcotic law 
violations, and by March 25, 1959, the Gov- 
ernment still had not succeeded in deport- 
ing him to Italy. On six separate occasions 
Marcello had instituted suits raising issues 
incident to the deportation order, and al- 
though the Government successfully defend- 
ed the validity of the order on each occasion, 
it was under court imposed restraint from 
deporting Marcello much of the time. 

During the periods when there were no 
judicial restraints upon deportation, the 
Government was unable to deport Marcello 
because of the lack of an Italian 8 
Then, whenever the Government succeeded 
in arranging for a passport, Marcello would 
start a new litigation. 

A continuing sequel to that chronology has 
been recently reported in the press. Appar- 
ently the Government succeeded in arranging 
for Guatemala to accept Marcello, and, dur- 
ing a period when no judicial stay against 
deportation was in effect, grabbed him and 
whisked him off to Guatemala without allow- 
ing him an opportunity to consult with his 
lawyer. The cloak-and-dagger manner of 
Marcello's departure aroused considerable 
protest, and Marcello has been brought back 
again in order to enable the Immigration 
Service to allow him to contend that he 
should not be sent to Guatemala. See New 
York Herald Tribune, April 20, 1961. 

H.R. 187, which we consider in this report, 
is intended to accomplish the purposes 
sought by the Government in preventing 
abuse of the judicial review process by aliens 
employing tactics like Marcello’s. Bills con- 
taining similar provisions passed the House 
of Representatives in the 85th and 86th 
Congresses, but were not acted upon favor- 
ably by the Senate. 

Although we are in sympathy with the ob- 
jective of H.R. 187, and believe that some 
legislation would be helpful, we consider 
H.R. 187 to be undesirable. 


* $ * + * 
CONCLUSION 


The committee considers that the provi- 
sions of S. 551 and H.R. 3038, dl-cussed above 
are most desirable and should be enacted, 
with modifications to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination against persons of Chinese an- 
cestry, and to correct the drafting omissions 
affecting proposed sections 202(a)(5) and 
202(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 

The committee considers that H.R. 187 is 
unsound in sending proceedings to review 
deportation orders to the courts of appeals 
rather than to the district courts, that it 
goes too far in limiting the availability of 
judicial review to aliens, and that its pro- 
visions applying the principles of res judicata 
to habeas corpus proceedings are unconsti- 
tutional. Accordingly, we believe that H.R. 
187 should not be enacted. We do consider, 
however, that a provision limiting the avail- 
ability of multiple judicial reviews, drafted 
so as to remain within constitutional limits, 
would be desirable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edwin L. Gasperini, chairman, M. Ber- 
nard Aidinoff, Howard J. Aibel, Alfred 
Berman, William G. F. Botzow, Victor 
Brudney, Edward Q. Carr, Jr., William 
G. Fennell, Marvin G. Frankel, Rich- 
ard A. Givens, Cecelia H. Goetz, Law- 
rence W. Keepnews, Robert A, Kirt- 
land, Robert A. Koch, Herbert Prash- 
ker, William J. Rennert, Leonard B. 
Sand, William J. Shrenk, Jr., Hayden 
N. Smith, Telford Taylor, Everett I. 
Willis, Herbert A. Wolff, Jr. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
subject upon which I have spoken is one 
of the most urgent items in our legisla- 
tive program, one which would do us an 
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enormous amount of good in terms of 
the whole world, one on which the Presi- 
dent is pledged to deliver, one on which 
I feel we must hold the administration 
to its pledge, and one to which we must 
commit ourselves as well. We must stop 
the piecemeal business which has de- 
stroyed immigration legislation, and at 
last stand up as people with convictions, 
refusing to accept those piecemeal hand- 
outs, and insist upon a major revision of 
the immigration laws. I intend to pro- 
ceed that way myself on the floor of the 
Senate. I have offered the bill for that 
purpose. I intend to codify my ideas to 
enable me to present them as amend- 
ments. I very much hope that the Sen- 
ate will do the same. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1823) to make certain 
changes in the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
am very pleased to cosponsor the bill in- 
troduced by my colleague from New York 
LMr. Javrrs] to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

I am also principal cosponsor of an- 
other major bill (S. 747) introduced 
earlier in this session by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr] for the pur- 
pose of making basic reforms in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

The Hart-Keating bill was drafted in 
cooperation with the American Im- 
migration and Citizenship Conference, a 
group which has over the years provided 
outstanding leadership on this subject. 
It is the result of many years study of 
the problems in this field and reflects a 
completely realistic approach to the need 
for overhauling our present laws. 

The bill being introduced today must 
not divide those in both parties who 
have joined in efforts for reform. 
Rather, it should serve to emphasize the 
bipartisan determination of a substan- 
tial number of Senators to support every 
reasonable attempt to bring about a 
much needed change in our immigration 
policy. There are differences in detail, 
but the purpose and goals are the same, 
to allow our great Nation to share fully 
in its world responsibilities and remove 
7 — unjust features of our immigration 

WS. 

The American credo is based upon the 
rights and dignity of the individual. 
Our present immigration laws contain a 
number of discriminatory provisions 
which cannot possibly be reconciled with 
these principles. The bill being intro- 
duced today would eliminate these pro- 
visions from the law. Since I favor any 
action which would accomplish this re- 
111 I have joined as a cosponsor of this 
ill. 


America has become great through the 
genius and industry of immigrants of 
every nationality and from every corner 
of the world. No nation can ever have a 
surplus of brains and skills, and no na- 
tion can prosper and grow if it cuts off 
the nourishment it receives from dedi- 
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cated men and women throughout the 
world searching for a better life. 

This bill makes special provision for 
the issuance of nonquota immigrant 
visas for refugee-escapees. People sub- 
ject to persecution or fear on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion who 
have fled from a Communist-dominated 
nation would come within the definition 
of refugee-escapees in addition, individ- 
uals fleeing from Middle Eastern coun- 
tries or other areas where forces are at 
work against the free world would be de- 
fined as refugee-escapees. 

The bill also contains measures which 
would empower the President to direct 
the Attorney General to parole into the 
U.S. refugee-escapees, should future 
world developments create another sit- 
uation similar to the Hungarian upris- 
ing. The provisions would provide re- 
lief to people fleeing from the tyranny 
of a Castro or similar tyrant. 

These refugee-escapee provisions are 
of particular importance to our Nation’s 
efforts to assume the initiative and pro- 
vide moral leadership in the struggle 
with international communism. 

The need for our Nation to take a more 
imaginative and positive approach to 
foreign affairs has been urged for years. 
Our image abroad has been under sharp 
attack. America can once again be the 
innovator in the struggle to capture the 
minds and hearts of people throughout 
the world. But this can be accomplished 
only by setting the kind of example 
which has made the United States a 
symbol of hope since colonial days. 

I have consistently urged that hear- 
ings be scheduled by the Immigration 
Subcommittee of which I am a member 
on the Hart-Keating bill, S. 747, and was 
very pleased when hearings were sched- 
uled for late last month. However, those 
hearings were postponed, and I regret 
that up to this time no date has been 
rescheduled. 

It is regrettable that no immigration 
proposals have been forthcoming from 
the executive branch to date. However, 
Congress has its own responsibilities in 
this area and it is time we begin exer- 
cising them. Therefore, I continue to 
believe that hearings on the pending im- 
migration bills should be held in the near 
future whether or not the executive 
branch has submitted its recommenda- 
tions. But certainly our chances for 
success would be increased immeasurably 
by support from the executive branch and 
I hope that such support will be forth- 
coming when the committee holds its 
hearings. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and I am introducing it in order that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
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may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury dated June 
7, 1963. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1824) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act, 73 
Stat. 299 (22 U.S.C, 283-2831), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 13. The United States Governor is 
hereby authorized: (1) to vote (a) for in- 
creases in the authorized capital stock under 
article II, section 2, of the agreement estab- 
lishing the bank, and (b) for an increase in 
the resources of the fund for special opera- 
tions under article IV, section 3, of the 
agreement, all as recommended by the ex- 
ecutive directors in a report dated March 18, 
1963, to the Board of Governors of the bank; 
(2) to agree on behalf of the United States 
to subscribe its proportionate share of the 
$1,000,000,000 increase in the authorized call- 
able capital stock of the bank; and (3) to 
vote for an amendment to article VIII, sec- 
tion 3, of the agreement to provide that the 
Board of Governors may, upon certain condi- 
tions, increase by one the number of execu- 
tive directors.” 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for payment of the increased United 
States subscription to the capital stock of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
$411,760,000. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for payment of the increased 
United States subscription to the fund for 
special operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, $50,000,000. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 
Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill which 
would implement the recommendations of 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems re- 
lating to an increase in the resources of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. A copy 
of the report of the council is attached. 

There are presently pending before the 
Board of Governors of the Inter-American 
Development Bank three resolutions sub- 
mitted by the executive directors of the 
bank providing for increases in the resources 
of that institution. These resolutions, which 
are described in detail in the National Ad- 
visory Council report, would, if adopted, 
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provide for (1) an increase in the bank’s 
authorized callable capital stock by $1 bil- 
lion, of which the U.S. proportionate share 
would be $411,760,000, (2) an increase in 
the resources of the fund for special op- 
erations of $73.2 million, of which the US. 
proportionate share would be $50 million, 
and (3) an increase in the authorized capital 
stock of the bank by an additional $300 
million, in order to provide for the ad- 
mission of new members, to which the United 
States would not subscribe any portion. In 
addition, the latter resolution would pro- 
vide for the enlargement of the board of 
executive directors by one member in the 
event new members are admitted with cap- 
ital subscriptions of not less than $220 
million. 

The draft bill would amend the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act to au- 
thorize the U.S. Governor to vote in favor 
of the adoption of these three resolutions. 
It would also authorize the appropriation 
of $411,760,000 and $50 million as the U.S. 
proportionate share in the increases in the 
callable capital and the fund for special 
operations, respectively. 

An appropriation will be required during 
this session of Congress of the $50 million 
representing the increase in the U.S. sub- 
scription to the fund for special operations. 
With respect to the US. subscription to the 
increase in the authorized callable capital 
stock, an appropriation of $205,880,000 will 
be requested in the following session of Con- 
gress to permit subscription to one-half of 
this Government’s proportionate share of 
tue increase prior to December 31, 1964, and 
an appropriation of an equal amount will 
be requested in the following year to permit 
subscription to the remaining one-half of 
the U.S. share of the increase prior to De- 
cember 31. 1965. 

The callable capital stock of the Bank 
serves as backing for its guarantees and its 
borrowings in the private capital markets, 
and the increase proposed will make it pos- 
sible for the Bank to secure additional dollar 
funds to carry out its projected loan pro- 
gram through 1967. Further, it is not an- 
ticipated that any of the increase to be 
appropriated for subscription to the callable 
capital stock will be paid out as an actual 
expenditure by the Treasury, since it is not 
expected that the Bank will sustain losses 
which would require it to call upon members 
for payment of such capital in the foresee- 
ablefuture. In this connection I should like 
to note that the U.S. financial community 
recently demonstrated its confidence in the 
Bank when a $75 million loan flotation was 
fully subscribed with purchases in 32 States 
and the District of Columbia. The Bank 
has also floated a bond issue in Italy amount- 
ing to $24.2 million in Italian lire, and it 
expects to sell additional securities in other 
European countries. 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
was established in December 1959 to assist 
in accelerating and coordinating the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, and 
represents the realization of a long-standing 
aspiration of the Latin American Republics. 
I am pleased to say that the results achieved 
to date by the Bank have exceeded the expec- 
tations of its member governments. Fur- 
ther, its contribution to the achievements of 
the Alliance for Progress has been of the 
greatest importance. 

For a relatively new organization the 
Bank has demonstrated a remarkable record 
of loan activity. From the beginning of its 
loan operations in 1961 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, the Bank has committed a com- 
bined total of $297 million in 86 loans from 
its ordinary capital resources and the fund 
for special operations. In addition, as the 
agent of the United States for the adminis- 
tration of the social progress trust fund, the 
Bank has committed a total of $320 million 
in 53 loans for the period from August 1961 
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through calendar year 1962. I consider this 
record of the Bank's operations to be impres- 
sive evidence of the importance of its role 
in the overall effort to attain the goals of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

The additions to the Bank’s resources 
which are now proposed are, in my view, 
vital to continued successful operation of 
this institution which is fulfilling so impor- 
tant a role in the development of our Latin 
American neighbors. The Governors of the 
Bank all agreed at the recent annual meeting 
of the Bank at Caracas to recommend to 
their governments that appropriate steps be 
taken to make these increases effective as 
soon as possible. 

The President in his budget message ad- 
vised the Congress that it would be asked to 
authorize the participation by the United 
States in enlarging the resources of the 
Bank, and I can assure you that he attaches 
great importance to this proposal. Further, 
since these increases will not become effective 
unless agreement by members is received 
prior to December 81 of this year, it is 
urged that the Congress promptly consider 
this legislation. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the proposed leg- 
islation is in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias DILLON. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN VESSELS 
FROM REQUIREMENTS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO LICENSED OFFICERS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 

I introduce, by request, for appropriate 

reference, a bill to exempt vessels op- 

erated solely for religious missionary 
purposes from certain requirements with 
respect to licensed officers. 

I am advised that there are now sev- 
eral religious missionary vessels oper- 
ating in Alaskan waters and some pro- 
posed for operation in the Caribbean. 
The results of these activities in the past 
have been highly successful and a credit 
and tribute to this country and the peo- 
ple operating them. 

However, there is now a question 
whether in view of the requirements for 
licensed personnel aboard, these vessels 
can continue their good works. As a re- 
sult I have been asked to introduce this 
measure in the hope that some adjust- 
ment can be made which will enable the 
missionary operations to continue and 
perhaps expand. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1825) to exempt vessels 
operated solely for religious missionary 
purposes from certain requirements with 
respect to licensed officers, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO FOREIGN 
COMMERCE IN ELECTRIC ENERGY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act with respect to foreign com- 
merce in electric energy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation, be printed in the RECORD. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the letter will be printed in 
the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1826) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act with respect to foreign 
commerce in electric energy, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate 20 copies 
of a draft bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act by repealing section 202(f) and amend- 
ing sections 201 and 202(e). 

Section 202(f) of the present Federal 
Power Act exempts from Commission regu- 
lation persons who transmit or sell at whole- 
sale electric energy across an international 
boundary to or from a State, if the energy 
is not thereafter transmitted to another 
State. 

There is no sound reason for this exemp- 
tion. Foreign commerce in electric energy 
is an integral part of the national power 
complex. The fact that imported or ex- 
ported energy does not move outside the 
border State to another State is not a ground 
for exempting the owner of the facilities 
from public utility status, since the opera- 
tion is as much affected with the national, 
rather than local, public interest as is the 
movement of energy between States. Section 
202(e) of the present act recognizes this fact 
by requiring Commission approval before 
electric energy may be transmitted to a for- 
eign country. But that section is inadequate 
to accomplish effective regulation. 

We are also recommending that, in addi- 
tion to repealing section 202(f), amendments 
should be made to sections 201 and 202(e) 
of the present Federal Power Act so as ex- 
pressly to include foreign commerce within 
the coverage of the act and define persons 
owning facilities used in the importation 
and exportation of electric energy as “public 
utilities,” thereby subjecting them to the 
same regulation now imposed by the act upon 
companies operating in interstate commerce. 
The repeal of section 202(f) and the enact- 
ment of the amendments to sections 201 and 
202(e), attached hereto, would remove any 
doubts that power moving in foreign com- 
merce, and the U.S. companies so engaged, 
will be subject to the same regulation as is 
now the case with power flowing between 
States. 

The transmission of electric energy be- 
tween the United States and Canada and be- 
tween the United States and Mexico may 
very well increase in the future. The facili- 
ties and services of importers and exporters 
of such power are important elements in the 
national power picture. Only through Fed- 
eral regulation can their full integration 
with the domestic power facilities of the 
country be assured. 

The amendments in the draft bill attached 
hereto were contained in sections 4(a), 
4(b), and 4(c) of S. 2882 and H.R. 10865, 
87th Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. SwWIDLER, 
Chairman, 


EXTENSION OF COAL MINE SAFETY 
ACT TO CERTAIN MINES 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
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to extend the coverage of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952 to mines, 
now exempt, employing 14 or fewer indi- 
viduals. 

The small mine employing 14 or fewer 
persons is not now covered by the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952. Se- 
rious safety hazards are known to exist 
in many of these mines—hazards which, 
until they are removed, will continue to 
present unnecessary danger to human 
lives. Although State mine laws and 
facilities now exist, they are inadequate 
in alleviating the unsafe conditions in 
many of the small mines. If the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act were extended 
to cover the smaller mines, safer working 
conditions would surely result. 

There is no good reason for the exist- 
ing, arbitrary cutoff point of 14 men. 
Yet men working in the smaller mines 
must continue to work under overly haz- 
ardous conditions. Since 1952, when the 
act went into effect, the number of fa- 
talities and the fatality rate per man- 
hour of exposure has fallen substantially 
in the larger mines. However, during 
the same period, the number of fatalities 
and the fatality rate in the smaller mines 
has remained approximately the same. 

Included in this bill are several proce- 
dural safeguards which will protect small 
mine operators from having to comply 
with onerous legal requirements: 

First. The Director of the Bureau of 
Mines would be required to issue regula- 
tions modifying or making inapplicable 
any safety requirement of existing law 
which does not “substantially contribute 
to the safety” of the men working in the 
small mines. 

Second. Small mine operators would 
be permitted to appeal directly to the 
Bureau of Mines or the Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review from the finding of 
violation by a Federal inspector and 
would not have to wait until a closing 
order had been issued, as in the case 
of large mine infractions; 

Third. The Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review would be required to 
hear appeals by small mine operators in 
the county seat of the county in which 
the mine is located or at another place 
reasonably convenient to the operator of 
the mine; 

Fourth. Federal inspectors would be 
prevented from closing a mine employ- 
ing seven or fewer employees for most 
violations under the act unless the Fed- 
eral inspector’s finding were concurred 
in by the State inspector or an independ- 
ent inspector appointed by a Federal dis- 
trict court of the district in which the 
mine is located. 

All laborers have a right to work un- 
der conditions designed to protect their 
safety. The bill which I propose today 
would help to provide such conditions 
for the small mine worker. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1830) to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove 
the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 indi- 
viduals, introduced by Mr. CLARK, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
- ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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EXTENSION OF THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE DELAWARE RIVER PORT 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators WILLIAMs of 
New Jersey, Case, and Scorr, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would give consent to a supplemental 
compact between the State of New Jer- 
sey and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania concerning the jurisdiction of the 
Delaware River Port Authority. 

This supplemental compact would in- 
crease the jurisdiction of the port au- 
thority so that it would have the power 
to construct, operate, and maintain a 
bridge for vehicular traffic across the 
Delaware River at a point between New 
Jersey and the city of Chester, Pa. 

Approval of the supplemental compact 
in no way passes upon the merits of any 
design proposed for the bridge. This is 
a matter upon which local authorities 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
must agree. It simply grants the power 
to construct and operate a bridge once 
all interests have agreed upon a specific 
structure. 

Madam President, the supplemental 
compact has been agreed to by the legis- 
latures and signed by the Governors of 
both New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
compact adds to, and in no way dimin- 
ishes, the previous powers of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1832) granting the consent 
of Congress to a further supplemental 
compact or agreement between the State 
of New Jersey and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania concerning the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority, formerly the 
Delaware River Joint Commission, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PROVISION OF CERTAIN FACILITIES 
TO CIVILIAN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Madam President, 
I introduce, at the request of the Bureau 
of the Budget, a bill to authorize Govern- 
ment agencies to provide quarters, house- 
hold furniture and equipment, utilities, 
subsistence, and laundry service to civil- 
ian officers and employees of the United 
States. 

This bill would continue the basic au- 
thority now granted Government agen- 
cies by the act of March 5, 1928 (5 U.S.C. 
75a) and it would clarify existing statu- 
tory authority for providing of quarters, 
household furniture and other services to 
civilian employees of the Government 
who occupy Government quarters. 

In the 86th Congress, an identical bill 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and that bill was passed by the Senate. 
In the 87th Congress, an identical bill 
was reported by the House Committee on 
Government Operations, and was passed 
in the House of Representatives. In 
these two Congresses, there was a failure 
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to get action in both Houses, although 
the Senate and the House have passed 
this legislation in separate Congresses. 

Madam President, I ask that the letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget addressed to the President of 
the Senate requesting the introduction 
and consideration of this proposal, be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1833) to authorize Gov- 
ernment agencies to provide quarters, 
household furniture, and equipment, 
utilities, subsistence, and laundry serv- 
ice to civilian officers and employees of 
the United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a proposed bill “to au- 
thorize Government agencies to provide 
quarters, household furniture, and equip- 
ment, utilities, subsistence, and laundry 
service to civilian officers and employees of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 

The p of the proposed bill is to re- 
state and clarify existing statutory authority 
and regulations which authorize the provid- 
ing by the Government of rental quarters 
and certain related services for its personnel. 
It is primarily in the nature of perfecting 
legislation. It is not expected to result in 
additional costs to the Government, nor in 
savings, but to standardize and improve 
rental practices. 

Specifically, the bill would: 

(a) Restate existing authority to provide 
rental housing for civilian employees of the 
Government; 

(b) Reinstate a statutory barrier against 
forced occupancy of Government rental 
housing such as was carried for some years 
in appropriation acts, and which has not 
been suggested in recent years in anticipa- 
tion of permanent legislation such as is 
being proposed; 

(c) Authorize the President to issue regu- 
lations for more equitable application of the 
law relating to rental quarters and related 
services; and 

(d) Clarify the applicability of the law 
in certain cases not now clearly covered, such 
as rent for contractors’ employees and mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who occupy 
rental housing. 

A similar proposal was introduced in the 
86th Congress as Senate bill 3486, was re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in Report No. 1570, and was 
passed by the Senate on June 14, 1960. The 
bill had not been acted upon by the House 
of Representatives at adjournment. 

Subsequently, an identical bill was intro- 
duced in the 87th Congress as Senate bill 
797, and in the House of Representatives as 
H.R. 7021. The House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service reported on its bill 
in report No. 856, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the bill on August 21, 1961. 
The Senate Committee had not reported the 
bill at the time of adjournment. 

With two minor changes, the legislation 
now proposed is identical with that approved 
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by both the House and the Senate in the 
two Congresses. The first change, the addi- 
tion of language at the end of section 2 and 
section 8, relates to the need for wording 
to assure the continuation of present and 
longstanding practice of crediting rents and 
proceeds of other services to appropriations. 
The Comptroller General expressed the view 
that the earlier proposed wording would re- 
move the authority for retaining in the vari- 
ous appropriations the amounts of rentals 
and other charges, which are now available 
to defer the costs of upkeep and service oper- 
ations involved. Budget estimates have gen- 
erally been calculated on the assumption 
that such deductions will continue to be 
available for these purposes. 

The second change is the elimination of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific from the 
proposed coverage of the bill. Since the 
earlier version was drafted, the enactment 
of the Overseas Differentials and Allowances 
Act of September 6, 1960 (5 U.S.C. 3032) has 
rendered unnecessary the need for coverage 
of the territory in this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends 
favorable consideration of this draft bill. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations may 
have an extension of time for filing re- 
ports concerning last year’s work to Sep- 
tember 30, 1963. 

This extension involves two reports: 
First, on the Department of Agriculture 
handling of the pooled cotton allotment 
transfers of Billie Sol Estes, and second, 
on the pyramiding of profits and costs 
in the missile-procurement program. 
The report concerning the Agriculture 
Department has been delayed because of 
the fact that the record will not be com- 
plete until the subcommittee kears the 
testimony of Billie Sol Estes, Until re- 
cently, his appearance has been pre- 
vented because of pending court trials in 
which he was a defendant. The sub- 
committee delayed his appearance, in 
order not to prejudice the judicial pro- 
ceedings. This situation no longer pre- 
vails, and we hope to be able to schedule 
his testimony in the near future. The 
report concerning the missile-procure- 
ment program has been delayed because 
of the heavy workload now being carried 
by the subcommittee. 

On April 1, the Senate granted an ex- 
tension of time for the filing of these re- 
ports and a report about the American 
Guild of Variety Artists. The latter re- 
port was filed a few days ago; but, for 
the reasons I mentioned, the subcommit- 

tee has been unable to complete its work 
on the other two matters.. Therefore, I 
ask for this additional extension of time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 
Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, on 
Wednesday, June 26, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Morse, introduced two 
bills, S. 1801 and S. 1802, that deserve 
consideration of the Senate. 
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In the day of ever-increasing Federal 
Executive power, it rests upon the legis- 
lative branch of Government to care- 
fully consider all proposals that are di- 
rected at the protection of individual 
rights. 

Every individual is guaranteed by the 
Constitution the right to a speedy trial. 
Although the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, as well as the statute of lim- 
itations can be called upon, it might be 
well for the Senate to study the advisa- 
bility of additional legislation to further 
insure that right. One of Senator 
Morsz’s bills would provide the vehicle 
for such consideration. 

With mass communication media and 
the increased use of “on-the-spot” news 
coverage, I sometimes fear the trial in 
a criminal case is no longer restricted 
to the traditional courtroom with the 
right of jury. Rather, the results in 
some cases appear to be based on a mix- 
ture of admissible evidence in the court- 
room and campaign-like releases out- 
side. 

The traditions of Anglo-Saxon justice 
should not be modernized at the expense 
of the accused, and the appropriate safe- 
guards relating to the release of informa- 
tion should be studied carefully. 

The legal profession, always alert to 
the needs of justice, should shed inter- 
esting and informative light in this area. 

Senator Morse’s second bill reveals the 
concern of some that our system is not 
without its weaknesses and a study of 
the need for further protection of the 
individual should be brought about by 
its introduction. 

Because of my continuing support of 
legislation directed at individual rights, 
I ask that my name be added as a co- 
sponsor to these two bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
— 1 Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RıBIcCoFF] be added to the list of sponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 97, to award a 
medal to Danny Kaye. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
oe Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
GOLD LEGISLATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
gold—the lure of it and the search for 
it—has been a cornerstone in the devel- 
opment of the Western civilization. It 
was gold that lured the Spanish con- 
quistadores to the New World a cen- 
tury before the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It was gold that caused so 
many of our pioneer forefathers to en- 
dure the hardships and brave the dan- 
gers of our early wilderness, and later 
to drive on to my own State of Alaska, 
to win the West. 

That was in years past. Yet never at 
any time in our long history as a nation 
has gold—and our supply of it—been as 
crucial to our countr: and its well-being 
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as it is today. For years now, rarely 
has a week gone by without one or more 
of our country’s leaders pointing to the 
alarming, or, more accurately, perilous 
flight of our gold overseas. 

As recently as Friday the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] stood in this Chamber and, in 
the course of a speech on another mat- 
ter, solemnly warned us that as of last 
Wednesday night—June 26—the Treas- 
ury’s gold stock stood at $15,733 million, 
the lowest level since April 1939. 

Yet, Madam President, at the very time 
when everyone of any responsibility in 
our country, regardless of his political 
or economic philosophy, is alarmed at 
the ever-continuing ebb in our gold sup- 
plies, and warns that our country needs 
gold and more gold, we have abundant 
sources of gold under our own lands, 
within our own country. Not only do 
we have sources of adequate supplies of 
gold; we also have the miners with the 
skills, and the energy to mine it. 

We need gold; we have gold; we have 
the men who are ready, willing, and able 
to produce gold. Yet because of policies 
inherited from the Hoover depression 
days, we are unable to produce it, This 
situation is absurd. It is perilous. 

In an effort to find ways and means of 
rectifying this absurd and perilous di- 
lemma, the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels, of the Senate In- 
terior Committee, is holding hearings on 
gold on July 15, 16, and 17. We have 
before us two bills designed to conserve 
our reserves of gold and increase our 
supplies. They are S. 100, introduced 
by the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick]; and S. 1273, which I intro- 
duced on behalf of myself and Senators 
McGovern, BARTLETT, KucHEL, MUNDT, 
and BIBLE. 

Our subcommittee’s inquiry will not by 
any means be limited to these two bills, 
however. What we are interested in is 
finding a way out of the anomalous sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves—that 
of needing gold desperately at a time 
when our once highly-productive gold 
mines have been closed and are continu- 
ing to close as a result of action and in- 
action by our Government. 

Anyone who has any ideas to convey 
to us about increasing our gold supplies, 
opening our gold mines, and finding still 
new deposits of this key metal and com- 
modity will be welcomed at this hearing. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I in- 
vite Senators to participate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I have been requested to give notice 
that beginning at 10:30 a.m., on Tues- 
day, July 16, 1963, in room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building, there will be a 
public hearing on civil rights legislation, 
at which time the Attorney General of 
275 United States will appear and tes- 

y. 


RISE IN GOVERNMENTAL SPENDING 


Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 
many of us have complained bitterly 
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about the continued rise in governmental 
spending. We have warned of the in- 
flationary effect of rising deficits. We 
have been concerned about our continu- 
ing loss of gold reserves. But despite 
those pleas, the administration offered a 
$100 billion budget for the present fiscal 
year with a planned deficit of $10 billion 
built in. We have recently completed 
action in relation to one increase in the 
public debt limit, and will be required to 
vote a still higher limit before September 
1 of this year. 

It seems to me that the feeling of all 
Americans about this course of fiscal in- 
sanity is well set forth in a letter to the 
editor printed in the San Diego Evening 
Tribune, a copy of which was recently 
forwarded to me. The author of the 
letter is a thoughtful person who has, 
during his lifetime, shouldered a good 
deal more than his share of the burden 
of this country. 

In opposition to continued govern- 
mental spending, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter may be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A 

BURDEN OF TAXES CALLED HERITAGE OF 
LIBERALISM 

Eprror: President Kennedy has asked Con- 
gress to increase our debt limit to $320 bil- 
lion. This is an increase of $37 billion in 
his first 3 years in office. At this rate, dur- 
ing an 8-year term he will have increased 
our debt limit by $100 billion. At 4 percent 
the interest on this would be $4 billion an- 
nually. This would be a continuing annual 
cost of Government until the debt is paid 
down, 

Thirty years ago during President Herbert 
Hoover’s 4 years in office our total annual 
Federal expenditures averaged less than $4 
billion. 

It is not merely the figures that appall one 
but rather the unrealistic attitude and un- 
deviating policy of the present administra- 
tion to greater and greater spending. It 
seems to take pleasure in justifying the most 
extravagant expenditures. 

The administration is placing a handicap 
on our children and on our children’s chil- 
dren for generations to come which is almost 
impossible to visualize. They will be grow- 
ing up under insurmountable financial 
burdens. Such is the heritage of liberalism. 

This defeatist attitude of spending which 
will eventually make a second-class power of 
our Nation is entirely unnecessary. If the 
administration had an eye to our future 
and a will to save it could cut expenditures 
drastically. 

There are places where tremendous savings 
can be made without harm and with great 
benefit to our economy. 

The Marshall plan to rebuild the war- 
ravaged countries after World War II and to 
rekindle their economies for a fresh start 
was excellent as a temporary measure. 

Now, 18 years later, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration has asked for a foreign aid appropria- 
tion of $4.9 billion for fiscal 1964. We have 
already spent $100 billion in foreign aid. It 
is a typical example of bureaucracy in action. 
They never quit. Once established a 
bureau's every effort seems to be to expand 
its activities and to spend more and more. 

Isn't it about time that we stop subsidiz- 
ing foreign competition which makes it more 
difficult for certain of our own industries to 
prosper? Shouldn't we again concentrate on 
strengthening our own economy? 

Foreign aid should be cut $1.5 billion next 
year as proposed by Mr. Kennedy’s own nine- 
member committee. After that it should be 
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radically reduced every year and gradually 
phased out toward our prewar status of tax- 
ing our citizens for the benefit of our own 
country. 

Why should we send profits from our cap- 
italism to 110 countries around the world to 
help underwrite their socialism? U.S. tax- 
Payers are taxed at a higher rate than are the 
taxpayers of countries to which we give for- 
eign aid, 

Under Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall's aggressive policy, the administration 
is pushing its public power projects at an 
accelerated rate. This is costly to us tax- 
payers who pay the bills and discouraging 
to private business which cannot compete 
with the Government’s unfair, tax-favored 
electric power plants with their privileged, 
noncompetitive bookkeeping. 

Privately owned utility companies are 
ready, willing, and able to supply all the 
electric power needed in this country. If 
permitted to do so it would cost us taxpayers 
nothing and would save us millions of dol- 
lars in taxes annually. 

It is stated unequivocally that there is no 
military value in landing a team of astro- 
nauts on the moon, Nevertheless, for fiscal 
1964, the administration proposes to spend 
$6 billion to support the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration’s program for 
peaceful exploration in space. This is four 
times the $1.5 billion for development of 
weapons in space. 

Unless our Government awakens from its 
costly dreams of grandeur it will soon spend 
us beyond recall. It will destroy our moral 
fiber. This has been the history of previous 
profligate nations from the time of the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the present. 

Excessive expenditures with their toll of 
incentive-destroying taxes discourage con- 
structive business enterprises which are the 
essential basic strength of virile nations. 

Henry LIPPITT. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the welfare of our Latin American 
neighbors is of deep concern to us all. 
I have little doubt that our Alliance for 
Progress could play an important role in 
helping these nations to progress eco- 
nomically. There might be a much 
greater chance of success if we concen- 
trated our aid more on a people-to-peo- 
ple basis rather than on a government- 
to-government basis. 

American business should be encour- 
aged and helped to cooperate with 
Latin American business. Our program 
should be oriented to enable the people 
of these nations to help themselves. It 
should emphasize private enterprise and 
self-help programs in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and play down large gov- 
ernment-to-government deals which 
often have a political purpose for the 
group in power rather than an economic 
or social value for the nation as a whole. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an excellent editorial by 
O. Roy Chalk in El Diario, America’s 
largest Spanish language daily, be 
printed in the Record after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS? 

In our opinion, the reason for the basic 
failure of the Alliance for Progress lies in the 
fact that those who administer AID and have 
the responsibility for its implementation 
either lack the authority to act in accord- 
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ance with their convictions or lack the 
“guts” to make a decision on their own re- 
sponsibility. Apparently, the advisory com- 
mittee of outside agencies, World Bank, 
Treasury, etc., who are not charged with the 
responsibilities of administering the Aliance 
for Progress have taken backstage control 
and have transformed, what was intended as 
& spirited horse, into a twisted slow moving 
camel. A change in authority, organization 
and decisionmaking power is a matter of 
immediate urgency. 

If the administrators of the Alliance for 
Progress and the Agency for International 
Development actually have both authority as 
well as responsibility, but because of out- 
side Agency coercion lack the courage of 
their convictions and fear to oppose such 
committees, then this authority and respon- 
sibility should be taken from them. It 
should then be placed in the hands of a busi- 
nesslike authority willing to perform its du- 
ties. Such an authority could be a newly 
proposed Inter-American Business Author- 
ity. 

Another obvious weakness of the Alliance 
for Progress is its cross-eyed focal direc- 
tion. While appearing to be watching the 
interest of people, it sees only gov- 
ernments. The Alliance is concentrating too 
much on government to government pro- 
grams rather than people to people programs. 
Social reforms, agrarian reforms and gov- 
ernmental public projects are admirable. 
But when the Alliance puts excessive em- 
phasis on this governmental area and too 
little in areas of private industry, then the 
Alliance is overlooking its greatest oppor- 
tunity and its major strength. Aiding peo- 
ple to aid themselves in the industrial 
growth of Latin America, assisting people 
to raise their standards of living and to cre- 
ate more jobs for more people should be 
major immediate objectives underlying the 
spirit of the Alliance rather than long de- 
layed byproducts of governmental largesse. 
Such industrial development of Inter-Amer- 
ican private enterprise could be a massive 
weapon to fight communism at the point 
of communism’s greatest weakness—the 
stomach of hungry men. An alliance of 
inter-American people with inter-American 
people—an alliance of inter-American busi- 
nessmen with inter-American businessmen 
for progress in Latin America should be the 
focus of the Agency for International De- 
velopment rather than upon an alliance of 
governments for governments. 

In a constructive sense, we would suggest 
deferred action on appropriations for gov- 
ernment to government projects (e.g., $500 
million for a government steel plant) and 
immediate authorization for inter-American 
people-to-people projects. 

O. Roy CHALK, 
Publisher and Editor in Chief. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, an- 
ti-Semitism is a despicable prejudice no 
matter where practiced and in what 
form. The whole world was revolted a 
little more than 20 years ago by the way 
in which the Jewish people were mas- 
sacred under the Nazi regime. However, 
physical violence is not the only way in 
which anti-Semitism can be manifested. 
Economic discrimination and social 
ostracism can be a serious hardship to 
the victims and equally violate the basic 
equality of man. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union claim 
that their country is the only one where 
true freedom and democracy prevail. 
We have long known the peculiar defini- 
tion which they have had to give to these 
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words to make them fit Soviet propa- 
ganda. Further evidence of Soviet hy- 
pocrisy recently appeared in an article in 
the Herald Tribune. The anti-Semitism 
practiced in the Soviet Union, the eco- 
nomic and social discrimination, belies 
the words of their leaders and should be 
continually brought to the attention and 
condemnation of free peoples every- 
where. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article by David Miller 
be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEWARE OF FOREIGNERS—WARNING TO Moscow 
JEWS 
(By David Miller) 

Three Moscow Jews were severely attacked 
in a Soviet newspaper yesterday for alleged 
dealing with the Israel Embassy and other 
foreigners. 

Informed sources said the attack in the 
nationally distributed newspaper Trud 
(Labor) was similar to press stories that 
preceded the closing of the Lvov Synagogue, 
but it was believed that the Moscow Syna- 
gogue was too important a showplace for 
Western tourists to be seriously affected. 

But it was noted that the newspaper ar- 
ticle was bound to have adverse effect on 
non-Jews who would be led to believe that 
Soviet Jews are not proud of their home- 
land and tend to speculate with religious 
articles and literature from abroad. 

In addition, the effect upon Moscow Jews 
would be similar to other anti-Western 
stories that have appeared in recent weeks— 
widening the gap between Moscow’s West- 
ern community and the Russian people. The 
story, in effect, served notice on Moscow 
Jews to steer clear of the Israel Embassy 
and other foreign Jews. 

Singled out in yesterday's attack were 
Moise Ludovich Chernukhin, 56; Cyinovy 
Isaakovich Rogeinski, 66, and Shimon Avsyeb 
Shelffer, 80. 

An Israel Embassy spokesman declined to 
comment on the stories but noted that the 
last newspaper attack on the Embassy was 
in January 1962. In both cases the stories 
appeared in Trud and were signed by A. 
Brehling.” 

Trud, which said that it was running the 
story because the editors had received too 
many complaints from readers who were 
shamed by the situation, entitled the story 
“There Are Hangers On," an obvious allusion 
to the parasites, those who do not work for 
a living. Under a Soviet law the offense of 
parasitism is punishable by exile from big 
cities. 

In discussing each of the three men, Trud 
said Chernukhin’s behavior was so disgrace- 
ful that he was ousted from membership in 
the Moscow Synogogue Council of 20, a group 
that guides the synagogue’s affairs. Cher- 
nukhin, said Trud, could neither read nor 
write but was invited last year to the Israel 
Embassy for a party honoring the Israel 
delegation to the World Congress for Peace 
and Disarmament. The Israel delegation 
included representatives of the arts, litera- 
ture, and science. 

An Israel Embassy spokesman noted that, 
as an official of the synagogue, Chernukhin 
was invited to Israel Embassy functions and 
that the invitations always went through the 
rabbi in Moscow as a matter of protocol. 

Even after he was thrown off the council, 
Trud continued, he returned to the syna- 
gogue to ask foreigners for “souvenirs” that 
he used for his “speculative machinations.” 

As far back as 1949, Trud said, Chernukhin 
had told foreigners lies about poor living 
conditions in the Soviet Union. These lies, 
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it was said, were used by the Israel press in 
an anti-Soviet campaign. 

Chernukhin allegedly received Zionist and 
religious literature from the Israelis. 

Rogeinski, according to Trud, left his fam- 
ily a few years ago and began living with a 
young mistress, He took everything he could 
to the Israel Embassy and sold them at spec- 
ulative prices. When the Embassy gave a 
party last October 17 in honor of the Jewish 
New Year, Rogeinski took so many prayer 
shawls, books, records and magazines that 
it was impossible to recognize him as he left 
the Embassy. 

Sheiffer, as a pensioner, spent most of his 
free time in the synagogue. But when a 
foreigner arrived in the synagogue, Sheiffer 
was just a step behind, asking for prayer 
shawls and souvenirs, Trud said. 

The article failed to mention that Israel 
diplomats are obliged to sit in a special re- 
served section to prevent ordinary Russians 
from coming in close contact with them. 
An officer of the synagogue usually stands be- 
tween the Israelis and the congregation to 
prevent conversation of any sort. 

The newspaper warned westerners not to 
invite people like the three men to their 
parties if they did not wish to be boycotted 
by “honest Soviet citizens.” 

At the same time the newspaper said it did 
not wish to build a wall between westerners 
and Russians that would prohibit all con- 
tact. 


NEW YORK—HEADQUARTERS CITY, 
U.S.A. 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
every Senator is entitled every once in 
a while to have his say—in fact, to brag 
a little—about one of the many great 
wonders to be found in his State. 

It is often said in jest, and perhaps 
even more often, in dead earnest, that 
“New York City is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t want to live there.” 

Frankly, Madam President, I have al- 
ways thought that there was more than 
a little bit of jealousy in this remark. 
For deep down in everyone’s heart, there 
is a keen awareness that if you are going 
to choose the city over the farm, the 
asphalt over the pastures, the bustle over 
the sedentary, the excitement over the 
humdrum, then you may as well live in 
the greatest metropolis in the world, 
New York City. 

Most of us are aware that New York 
City has the best that any city can of- 
fer—in the arts, in education, in finance, 
business, and industry. 

For the Doubting Thomases,” Madam 
President, may I heartily recommend an 
excellent series of articles that I have 
just seen and read describing the many 
great advantages of living and working 
in the Empire City of the Empire State. 
This series appears in a special 52-page 
section of the July issue of Fortune mag- 
azine. It is entitled “NY/HQ/USA’—in 
other words, New York, the Headquar- 
ters City, U.S.A. 

The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, which has a member- 
ship of more than 3,500 business firms in 
the State, is the sponsor of this special 
section. Its executive vice president, 
Ralph C. Gross, had a leading hand in 
its production. Its dramatic, often 
breathtaking, pictures, its maps, its 
drawings, and its superb text tell the 
story of New York City as the leading 
business, financial, communications, and 
cultural headquarters of the United 
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States, if not the entire Western World. 
Of particular emphasis are New York 
City’s attractions and inducements to 
both national and international business 
enterprises to make this great city their 
corporate home. 

In developing this editorial and graph- 
ic masterpiece, the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association has launched a great 
promotional effort to help focus atten- 
tion on the wealth of unmatched re- 
sources which the city can offer to cor- 
porations and their many employees. 

New York City has never put all its 
eggs in one basket. In addition to the 
advantages of locating a business in 
New York, this fine series stresses the 
amenities of living, the endless variety of 
sights and sounds, of culinary tastes and 
smells, of stimulating associations that 
New Yorkers need hardly seek but to 
find. 

This special section, published last 
week, will be seen by some 375,000 key 
subscribers to Fortune around the world, 
and thousands of reprints are being 
made available by the association, as 
well as by the city and State departments 
of commerce, to point up the benefits of 
moving business headquarters to Head- 
quarters City, U.S.A. 

This outstanding promotional effort 
by the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion in behalf of the greatest city in the 
world wil surely contribute to further 
improvement of New York’s business and 
economic climate, as well as to its edu- 
cational and cultural complex. 

To the few who, after reading this 
series, still would not want to live in New 
York City but are content but to visit, 
we in New York extend a standing in- 
vitation to come see us any time of year. 


THE ANTI-POLL-TAX AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
have noted some friendly editorial com- 
ment with reference to the fact that 
Kentucky, at a special session of its gen- 
eral assembly, recently approved and 
ratified the pending anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, thus 
being the 36th State to so act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, first, an editorial 
from the Washington Post of June 28, 
1963, entitled “Calling Texas and North 
Carolina“; and, second, an item from the 
weekly news review section of the New 
York Times of last Sunday entitled 
“Action on Poll Tax,” which contained 
editorial comment on the prospects of 
ratification by the 38 States required. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CALLING TEXAS AND NorTH CAROLINA 

Kentucky has become the 86th State to 
ratify the proposed 24th amendment to the 
Constitution, With only two more ratifica- 
tions necessary to make this anti-poll-tax 
amendment a part of the Constitution, the 
question immediately arises as to whether 
two additional legislatures will be called into 
special sessions to complete the action. Usu- 
ally States regard it as a privilege to write 
the final strikes that put a popular consti- 
tutional amendment on the books, and the 
door to such opportunity is now wide open. 
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Special credit goes to Kentucky, which ap- 
proved the Federal ban on the poll tax de- 
spite the fact that it will sweep away a 
largely dormant Kentucky law. By contrast 
the State of Maine rejected the proposed 
amendment, and several other legislatures 
which should have approved it simply failed 
to act one way or the other. The additional 
ratifications are likely to be forthcoming in 
January, therefore, if no special sessions are 
called this year. The Legislatures of Wyo- 
ming, South Dakota, and Arizona, all good 
prospects, will meet in January. 

It would be highly salutary, however, if 
the ratification process were completed with- 
in the next few weeks, and the States to 
which the honor should go are North Caro- 
lina and Texas. This constitutional amend- 
ment has been sponsored by Senator HOL- 
LAND, of Florida, and it has substantial 
support in the South, The Governors of both 
Texas and North Carolina are said to favor its 
ratification. The whole country would ex- 
perience a lift if they would call their legis- 
latures into special session and provide a 
final coup de grace to taxes on the right 
to vote. 


ACTION ON PoLL Tax 


Poll taxes, once common devices to dis- 
courage Negro voting, are imposed now in 
only five States—Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Virginia. In none of them 
is the tax more than $2 a year, and the 
Civil Rights Commission says the tax effec- 
tively deprives Negroes of the vote only in 
the first two. In the others, incomes are 
high enough to make the levy meaningless. 

In September, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that would prohibit such taxes as 
requirements for voting in a Federal elec- 
tion started through the State legislatures. 
If ratified by 38 States—three-fourths—it 
would become the 24th amendment. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has thrown his weight behind 
the amendment to end what he calls “this 
artificial bar to the right to vote.” 

The amendment has progressed speedily, 
and last week won approval in Kentucky, 
the 36th State to ratify. Every State legis- 
lature has ended work for this year, but a 
chance remains for the amendment in 1963; 
Kentucky acted in a special session called 
to deal with other matters, and it is possible 
others might. Prospects are better for the 
amendment next year, when the Arizona 
and South Dakota bodies are scheduled to 
meet. It dies unless it is ratified by 1969. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
do this to call attention to the vastly dif- 
ferent approaches of these two learned 
editorialists; one of whom thinks that the 
appropriate course is for two great States 
of the South—namely, the States of 
North Carolina and Texas—to complete 
the ratification by becoming the 37th 
and 38th States, and the other, from 
the New York Times, who seems to pin 
his faith and hopes on Arizona and 
South Dakota, the legislatures of which 
meet in January of next year. 

At any rate, it is interesting to note 
that thinking people are considering this 
question seriously. I trust the hopes of 
both these editorialists will be realized 
in the near future, and that the amend- 
ment may be made effective. 


WILDERNESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, the 
May issue of Westways magazine, pub- 
lished by the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California, carries an interesting 
thought-provoking article on the subject 
of wilderness, written by Michael Frome. 
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California has some of the finest, most 
extensive wilderness areas in the Nation, 
which would be given renewed protection 
through enactment of the wilderness bill 
presently before the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Frome is well qualified to write on 
this subject, as the author of the recent 
book, “Whose Woods These Are—The 
Story of the National Forests,” dedicated 
to the memory of your late distingushed 
husband, the able Senator Richard Neu- 
berger, a champion of wilderness during 
his lifetime. 


The point Mr. Frome makes in this 
article is that commercial interests de- 
serve their proper place in the use of 
public lands but that wilderness, too, 
must be clearly defined to preserve the 
lasting values of primeval America for 
the inspiration of future generations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILDERNESS 
(By Michael Frome) 

“At the gates of the forest, the surprised 
man of the world is forced to leave his city 
estimates of great and small, wise and fool- 
ish. The knapsack of custom falls off his 
back with the first step he makes into these 
precincts. Here is sanctity which shames 
our religions, and reality which discredits 
our heroes. 

“Here we find nature to be the circum- 
stance which dwarfs every other circum- 
stance, and Judges like a god all men who 
come to her. Every moment instructs, and 
every object, for wisdom is infused into every 
form.”—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 

The American wilderness is many things 
to many people of our time; a sacred, spirit- 
ual place to the sheer idealist who persists 
in dreaming the old American dream, a lab- 
oratory for learning to the natural scientist, 
a test of hardihood to the outdoorman and 
hunter, and rather an encumbrance on the 
land to the materialist whose modern view 
dictates that real estate must be used in 
order to be useful. But from whatever quad- 
rant of interest one happens to regard the 
wilderness, there is little doubt it is a fading 
vestige of the national scene, either to be 
civilized mercifully off the map or to be 
cherished and saved. 

The forefathers faced no such choice. It 
was only through their ability and determi- 
nation to clear the land, to conquer wilder- 
ness, that settlement progressed and cities 
were born. And yet, no matter how deeply 
they advanced there seemed always to be 
more, a limitless luxury of unadulterated 
and untrod desert, forest and mountain. 
Henry David Thoreau warned it would not 
last forever, and so did George Catlin, the 
painter-explorer, but their voices were lost 
in the floodtide of expansion. 

To the credit of the past, steps were taken 
to protect wonders of the landscape. In 1864, 
Yosemite Valley was set aside and a decade 
later so was the fantasy of Yellowstone Park, 
remote though it was at that time. Then, 
early in the 20th century, wilderness became 
not just a sentiment among those who hoped 
to preserve it but a modern science, evoked 
by Aldo Leopold, forester, wildlife biologist 
and teacher. Looking across the Southwest, 
he saw six immense roadless areas, each larger 
than a million acres, providing refuge for 
wild creatures, driven from their once great 
range, and for the sportsmen. But would 
these remain inviolate without some special 
protection? 

Leopold's objective was not to “lock up” 
the land but to save it, to save the preda- 
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tors, the wolf, lion, and coyote—from ex- 
tinction and for their useful role in main- 
taining a biotic balance with the animals 
they prey upon, to save it for the hunter, 
and for any man in search of complete 
comradeship with nature. In books and 
articles he stressed the interdependence of 
the natural world, teaching the same les- 
son taught by William Bartram, Thoreau, 
John Muir, and Ernest Thompson Seton, the 
essence of wilderness which we have still 
fully to absorb. “The last word in ignor- 
ance,” he wrote, “is the man who says of a 
plant or animal, ‘What good is it?“ If the 
land mechanism as a whole is good, then 
every part of it is good, whether we under- 
stand it or not.” 

While Leopold was responsible for estab- 
lishing the first wilderness area in New 
Mexico, Robert Marshall in the 1930's 
brought the concept to maturity during his 
career as chief of recreation of the Forest 
Service, and as a founder and president of 
the Wilderness Society. True, many of the 
national parks had long been roadless areas, 
but Marshall determined to establish clear 
boundaries for them within the national 
forests. He contributed to the establishment 
of regulations in 1939, the year of his death, 
under which 14 million acres of national 
forest wilderness are still protected. 

These provide that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on recommendation of the Forest 
Service, may designate unbroken tracts of 
100,000 acres or more as “wilderness areas” 
and others of 5,000 to 100,000 acres as wild 
areas.” Commercial timber cutting, roads, 
hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, camps, 
hunting and fishing lodges, motorboats, and 
airplane landings are all prohibited. Under 
the regulations, wilderness areas cannot be 
established, modified, or eliminated except by 
order of the Secretary after public hearings 
are held. 

To Marshall, wilderness comprised the 
peaceful timelessness where vast forests ger- 
minate and flourish and die and grow again 
without any relationship to the ambitions 
and interference of man.” This is an excit- 
ing image to anyone who has walked in the 
wild glen and seen flowers springing up 
from under the dense forests such as defy 
cultivation, who perceives the decaying trunk 
of a fallen tree as really a priceless thing, 
giving life and sustenance to forms of beauty 
nothing else can nourish. 

Yet, like Leopold, he made clear that his 
intention was not to “lock up” the land. 
The dominant attributes of such an area, 
said Marshall, are: First, that it requires any- 
one who exists in it to depend on his own 
efforts for survival; and, second, that it 
preserves as nearly as possible the primitive 
environment. This means that all roads, 
power transmission and settlements are 
barred. But trails and temporary shelters, 
which were common long before the advent 
of the white race, are entirely permissible. 

Now we are in a new era. It is true the 
Federal Government administers 85,000 
square miles of wilderness, the sum total of 
167 separate tracts within national parks, 
national forests, national wildlife refuges and 
Indian reservations, which may sound sub- 
stantial enough. But these areas are not 
really remote any more. Our social order, 
with its penchant for progress without plan, 
would sweep across and civilize untamed 
America if there were no barriers. There 
is not a single wilderness area beyond the 
hopeful eye of builders of dams and roads, 
of timbermen, miners, cattle grazers, petro- 
leum drillers, real estate developers and tour- 
ist promoters. That is why a wilderness 
preservation system has been proposed to 
safeguard the lands by legislation instead of 
solely through administrative regulation. 

Certainly all of these commercial interests 
deserve their proper places. Timber, meat, 
electric power and other products they 
furnish are sustenance for a growing nation. 
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The question this generation must answer in 
measurement of the future is whether the 
survival of untamed nature—not small sam- 
ples, but in appreciable size—deserves the 
same recognition as the more material wants. 
Curiously, when development in the wilder- 
ness is denied, some other place is found for 
it. Such is the case in logging the Olympic 
Peninsula, outside of Olympic National 
Park, or in building a dam in Utah, outside 
of Dinosaur National Monument. 

Such, too, should be the case in providing 
for increased recreational demands. “It 
might be said,” wrote Robert Marshall, “that 
the total amount of pleasure which could 
be derived from a highway along the Sierra 
skyline would exceed that which could be 
gotten from a trail. When one considers, 
however, that there are millions of miles of 
highway in the country, many of them ex- 
ceptionally scenic, and not another area left 
in which one can travel for several weeks 
along the crest of a mountain range without 
encountering the disturbances of civilization, 
it becomes apparent that, from a national 
land standpoint, this area would be more 
valuable as a wilderness.” 

Its value, to be practical in a practical 
world, extends beyond the number of wil- 
derness visitors (who have doubled in the 
past decade and doubtless will double again 
in the next). Wilderness is water country, 
wherein snow, rain, and glaciers start their 
journey from the heights downward into 
creeks and streams and outward into rivers 
that ultimately fill the bathtubs, swimming 
pools, and kitchen sinks of a thousand cities. 
Wilderness is wildlife country, the refuge of 
a million game animals to be hunted in sea- 
son in the national forests, and of a million 
more to be studied and admired in the na- 
tional parks. 

But perhaps above all wilderness affords the 
adventure of solitude to bird watchers, 
botanists, poets, fishermen, canoers and all 
who believe in exercising their minds and 
bodies in nature’s company, I have tested 
the expansive primeval land. I have fol- 
owed the trail through the Bridger wilder- 
ness of Wyoming, a barely touched domain 
of tall timbers and a thousand clear lakes, of 
massive rock formations almost as large as 
those in Yosemite Valley, of living glaciers 
and flowery alpine meadows, and of snowy 
starkness glittering in the bright summer 
light high above timberline. The natural 
stillness is overpowering, the unconquered 
place a fragment of fierce beauty. Its mem- 
ory will be with me always. 

Such surviving wilderness is no longer an 
accident of natural history, though it may 
have started as such, but the result of bold 
ideas and of strong sentiments held firm by 
groups like the Sierra Club and Wilderness 
Society. The future will depend even more 
on sympathetic appreciation of wilderness, 
on love of the good land for its own sake and 
for nourishment of the national soul. 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE, BEEF, AND 
VEAL—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
during the past week I have received 
from Kansas and from other sections of 
the United States several letters in re- 
gard to the heavy volume of cattle, beef, 
and veal that is being imported to the 
United States and is depressing our 
domestic cattle market. These letters 
express concern that our negotiators in 
the Common Market and other trading 
areas will fail to protect our export 
market. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association at its recent quar- 
terly meeting recommended that the 
Congress of the United States enact Sen- 
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ate bill 557, which should be helpful in 
this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
be printed in the Recorp, in connection 
with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is an ever increasing volume 
of cattle, beef, and veal being imported into 
the United States, and 

Whereas this heavy volume of cattle, beef, 
and veal being imported is a factor in de- 
pressing the domestic cattle, beef, and veal 
market: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association at its second 
quarterly directors’ meeting held at Victoria, 
Tex., on June 22, 1963, recommends that the 
Congress of the United States enact Senate 
bill 557; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary-general-man- 
ager be instructed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the chairman and members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, to the chairman 
and members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and to the Tariff Commission. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, as a 
representative of a State where the 
houses are often few and far between I 
am second to none in my admiration for 
the work of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in bringing the conven- 
iences of modern life to our isolated 
farms and ranches. 

An interesting discussion on just how 
the benefits of the REA spread and mul- 
tiply occurred June 25 on the Arthur 
Godfrey Time radio program. Mr. God- 
frey’s guest was Tennessee Humorist 
Rufus Jarman. This discussion was par- 
ticularly interesting to me because it 
centers around the State of Wyoming 
where Mr. Godfrey was a recent guest. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a transcript of that dis- 
cussion on REA be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Story Tot or MAN IMPEDING RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION PROGRESS 

Arthur Godfrey's guest is Rufus Jarman, 
Tennessee humorist. 

Mr. Jarman: “Current River reminds me 
OLSA tg 

Mr. Godfrey: 
river, now?” 

Mr. Jarman: “Yeah, it’s C-u-r-r-e-n-t, 
Current. That's right, it's one of the wild- 
est, most beautiful of the rivers in the 
Ozarks.” 

Mr. Godfrey: “And what does it remind 
you of, before I rudely interrupted you?” 

Mr. Jarman; “It reminds me of some of 
the individuals that live up in that area, 
and the one that I was thinking about was 
a character known as St. Joe. 

“The REA, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, brought their electrical lines 
into that area several years ago for the first 
time. The people were going to have elec- 
tric lights instead of lamp lights. And they 
came across St. Joe's property, and he said 
he didn’t believe in electricity. So he just 
got an ax and cut down the poles of the 
REA, and all those lines entwined, and great 
sheets of flame lit the night. All of this 


“This is the name of the 
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electricity got loose, and the lights went out 
over southeast Missouri because this 
man—you know, he seen his duty, and he 


done it.” 
{Laughter.] 


Mr. Godfrey: “I see. 
to—I beg your pardon?” 

Mr. Jarman: “I don’t think it made much 
sense, but I do admire his individuality.” 

Mr. : “Yes. I'd like to say a few 
words about REA but it comes time right 
now to say a few words in re the CBS Radio 
Network.” 

. * . * * 


Mr. Godfrey: Let me talk to you a little 
bit about REA. What a blessing that has 
been to our folks in the country. In Wyo- 
ming, for example, there’s a little town 
called Kelly, population eight. 

“And our dear friends, my new dear 
friends, my newest friends—I just love 
this couple—Everett Luten and his lovely 
wife, Elaine, they are licensed guides for 
Jackson Hole country, both his wife and him- 
self. They're both licensed guides, go out on 
pack trips for fishing and hunting. 

“And they have a lovely log cabin built 
way up on the side of one of the mountains 
there. And I went in this log cabin of 
theirs, and there was a washer in the room, 
and it was drying. It had reached the dry- 
ing cycle. And I went to the bathroom, and 
there was water so hot it burned my fingers. 
And there was—there were refrigerators and 
deep freezes, and electric fans, room air con- 
ditioners, and electric trains for the kids—in 
this log cabin in the mountains in the wil- 
derness. 

“How come? REA, rural electric. What 
a marvelous thing this electricity has done 
for those rural areas, huh?” 

Mr. Jarman: “And not only does it furnish 
people with light and with various conven- 
lences you mentioned, but it sort of does 
something for their spirits, you know. Peo- 
ple start painting the houses, and they begin 
to take pride in things. And the fences 
look better, and the pastures look better. 

“But I was quite interested—several years 
ago they had a contest in different country 
communities. People would write themes 
about the benefits of electricity and indoor 
plumbing, such as the advantages of indoor 
plumbing and a—and a college education.” 

Mr. Godfrey: “All handed in.” 

Mr. Jarman: That's right, and whoever 
won in that particular community would be 
given a bathroom and all of the fittings. 
Then all of the neighbors would begin to 
look at this modern innovation, and they'd 
put in bathrooms and indoor plumbing at 
their own expense, so that there are areas 
down in the country now that 15 years ago, 
I'll bet you there's people that hardly ever 
seen an indoor bathroom; now 90 percent of 
the homes have them. 

“Of course, this is destroying one of the 
greatest sources of humor.” 


I'd like 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
the Ohio State (AAA) Automobile As- 
sociation expressed to me its fear that 
the program proposed by the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, if suc- 
cessful, will result in a cutback in the 
building of key portions of the Inter- 
state Highway System in Washington, 
D.C., and ultimately will have a similar 
impact upon other metropolitan areas 
in the Nation. 

The Ohio State (AAA) Automobile 
Association through its officers stated 
among other things as follows: 

This association, representing the AAA 
Automobile Clubs in Ohio is seriously con- 
cerned about the threatened cutback in the 
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building of key portions of the Interstate 
Highway System in the Washington, D.C., 
area. 

This is particularly so due to the statement 
by the National Capital Transportation 

Agency that they want Washington, D.C., 
to be considered as a model for the 212 other 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 

You can play a vital roll not only in pro- 
tecting the Interstate Highway program in 
the District of Columbia area but also in 
the various metropolitan areas in Ohio. The 
National Capital Transportation Agency’s 
program of a rail rapid transit system in 
the District of Columbia, at a loss of 74 
miles of freeways and parkways in the area, 
would not only tend to stagnate the develop- 
ment of Washington, but, if followed as a 
pattern in other metropolitan areas, would 
adversely affect every major city in Ohio. 

This association, representing the private 
passenger car owners, has no quarrel with 
the mass transit interests but does not believe 
the elimination or reduction of freeways 
and parkways into our metropolitan areas 
solves our present day highway problems. 

A statement made recently before the 
Mississippi Valley Conference of State High- 
way Departments sums up our thinking 
rather well. 

“No type of public transit service can sub- 
stitute for needed urban freeways. By the 
same token, urban freeways cannot over- 
come the need for some large cities to de- 
velop new rapid-transit services. The two 
systems perform different functions. They 
are complementary, not competitive.” 

We sincerely urge that you as a Repre- 
sentative of the State of Ohio use your 
good offices to prevent any slowdown or 
elimination of needed and planned freeways 
to serve the motoring public in the District 
of Columbia. We believe this Washington 
experiment is a matter of concern to the pas- 
senger car owners not only in Ohio but the 
entire country. 

Much of the rapid growth of our Nation 
in the past 20 or 30 years has been due to 
the mobility of the American people and 
their inherent right to use whatever form of 
transportation that best meets their needs 
and desires. It should be kept in mind that 
all the costs for the Interstate Highway 
System come from highway user taxes and 
are not a drain on the general revenue fund. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
the position taken by the association is 
sound. 

The proposal of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency is fraught with 
dangers and, therefore, ought to be re- 
jected. 


LABOR VETERAN WARNS UNIONS 
MUST CHANGE ECONOMIC VIEWS 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, 
some weeks ago I called to the attention 
o7 the Senate a book written by Maurice 
R. Franks, entitled What's Wrong With 
Our Labor Unions?” At that time I 
pointed out that Maurice Franks, a for- 
mer member of a labor union, had done 
an excellent analysis in his book of the 
problems confronting our labor unions 
today. 

On June 26, 1963, Walter Trohan, chief 
of Chicago Tribune’s Washington bu- 
reau, in his “Report From W. 
devoted his entire column to this publi- 
cation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the column printed in the RECORD 
at this point and I commend it to my 
colleagues for their must reading. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR VETERAN WARNS UNIONS Must CHANGE 
Economic Views 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, June 25.—When a product 
of the American labor movement sits down 
dispassionately to consider its faults and 
propose solutions, that’s news. This has 
been done by Maurice R. Franks, who spent 
more than a quarter of a century as a union 
organizer, committeeman, delegate, business 
agent, and editor, in his book, What's 
Wrong With Our Labor Unions” which is 
published by Bobbs Merrill at $5. 

It is difficult to approach the labor prob- 
lem without bias, because the words pro- 
labor or antilabor are hurled freely. This 
has resulted from the fact that so many 
writers have set out to be for or against labor 
and have hidden their heads to faults on 
both sides. Franks is not interested in 
muckraking but in solutions. 

His chief target is the labor trust, which 
he finds as threatening to the American way 
of life and to the working man as the trusts 
of the robber barons of the past. He faces 
up to the problems of labor czars, compulsory 
unionism, the dependence on dictated strikes 
for survival and the discouragement of indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative as the ways 
to get ahead. 

The examination of faults is interesting, 
but more so is his conclusion in a chapter 
entitled “Mice and Men.” In this he notes 
that security to a mouse means nibbling 
away at a cheese as long as a crumb remains, 
which is too much the attitude of labor 
leaders in a time which calls for real men, 
who would reinvest a substantial portion of 
today’s return in the machinery for tomor- 
row's production. He observes that our 
Founding Fathers were not mice who were 
interested in what they could consume, but 
men who were on fire to create. 


FRIENDS, NOT ENEMIES, OUR MAJOR COMPETITORS 


There is too much in “getting mine while 
the getting’s good,” and too little in con- 
tinuing opportunities, Franks finds. He con- 
cedes it is barely possible that the Soviet 
Union will somehow master its own economic 
incompetence to the point of offering enough 
serious competition to “bury” us, as Nikita S. 
Khrushehev promised, but he doubts this 
because Russia is committed to the clumsy 
economics of socialism. 

“Actually, the tightening ring of foreign 
competition that offers the gravest threat to 
the American economy today is composed not 
of our spiritual enemies but of her friends,” 
Franks says. “The cold fact is, our stiffest 
competition emanates from nations we have 
spent billions of dollars to put back on their 
economic feet and otherwise befriend.” 

To come out ahead of the Common Market 
countries and Japan, Franks says, the United 
States must have plants and facilities, ma- 
chines and systems, far superior in efficiency 
to any now on hand in this country. He says 
that the purpose of machines is not to light- 
en the work of labor so much as to produce 
more, and lower prices, insisting that the 
mouselike impulse to devour all gains must 
be restrained and tomorrow be left to take 
care of itself. He urges use of top efficiency 
to lower competitive prices. 

MACHINERY CAN’ CARRY LABOR’S BURDEN, TOO 


Franks holds that we cannot afford to idle 
our machinery by indulging in strikes 
its efficiency and the revised work rules that 
efficiency imposes. Franks says we cannot 
think—as labor czars are now —in 
terms of a shorter work week at a full week's 
wages, expecting machinery to pay for the 
difference. 
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“The labor laws of State and Nation must 
be adjusted to break, not to further favor, 
the manpower and job monopolies of modern 
union leadership,” Franks says, “It is impor- 
tant that our legislative committees find out 
what's wrong with the basic philosophy and 
economic policies of our labor unions—and 
with the labor laws that certify wrong lead- 
ership. The time for partisan politics has 
passed. The time for one-sided Government 
intervention has passed. 

“It is the duty of every worker to support 
sober, rather than flamboyant labor leader- 
ship—the kind that urges them to get in 
there and pitch, rather than the kind that 
says the moon is made of green cheese and 
will be theirs on a platter just for the taking. 
It is also the duty of every American to start 
balancing his books between a mouse-eyed 
view of security and security based on ambi- 
tious, creative manhood—and to let the 
Congress of the United States know in no 
uncertain language that the security of the 
American economy is our chief concern—now 
and always.” 


REMAINS OF FAMED CHIEF OF KI- 
OWAS RETURNED TO HOME OF 
TRIBE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, more than 85 years ago Chief Sa- 
tanta, one of the most famed warrior 
chiefs in the history of the Kiowa Tribe, 
met death in Texas while imprisoned by 
Texas authorities. He had ied numerous 
war parties in Texas and other States. 
He was the last of the famed warrior 
chiefs of the Kiowa. 

He was buried at Huntsville, Tex. 
For 85 years his descendants have sought 
to remove the remains to the Kiowa trib- 
al burial grounds in Oklahoma. Now 
the State of Texas has given its consent 
to “Looks-Into-the-Lodge-of-the-Ute,” 
James Auchiah, grandson of Chief Sa- 
tanta, and who has with proper Kiowa 
ceremonial, exhumed the remains and 
carried them to Fort Sill, Okla., for re- 
burial. 

With this removal, the last chapter has 
been written in one of the best known 
incidents of border warfare in the South- 
west, an incident that included a Kiowa 
raid into Texas under Chiefs Satanta, 
Satank, and Big Tree, an attack and 
destruction of a wagon train, a threat 
to the safe passage of Gen. William T. 
Sherman, the seizure of Chiefs Satanta, 
Satank, and Big Tree in Indian territory 
by the U.S. Army, and their trial for 
murder in a Texas State civilian court in 
Jacksboro. 

The Kiowas, who lived in Montana in 
the early 18th century, moved southeast- 
ward into Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
before the end of that century, perhaps 
to be near the Spanish horse supply. 
The Kiowa, with the Comanches, with 
whom they were allied, became the most 
adept and famed horsemen of the Plains. 
They rose to this height of their fame, 
power, and riches in the 19th century. 
With their allies, the Comanches, they 
were called “Lords of the South Plains” 
but with the close of the Civil War, the 
building of the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the fast opening of the West, and 
the passing of the buffalo, the Kiowa- 
Comanche hegemony of the South Plains 
collapsed. Chief Satanta was a bitter 
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fighter against the containment of his 
people on reservations. He fought for 
the wild, free mobile life on horseback 
of the plains Indian, and when that life 
passed away forever, Chief Satanta chose 
to die. 

It is appropriate that his bones go to 
rest among those of his tribe. I com- 
mend his grandson, James Auchiah, for 
keeping up his fight until he won the 
right to see his grandfather, Chief Sa- 
tanta, given am honorable burial. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the very fine description 
of the return of Chief Satanta’s remains 
to Oklahoma as written by Mike Clark 
and printed in the Houston Post on Sat- 
urday, June 29, 1963, under the title, 
“Kiowa Chieftain Gets New Grave” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 

OxLAHOMA-BounD Kiowa CHIEFTAIN GETS 
New Grave 
(By Mike Clark) 

Hunrsvirte.—A number of pebble-sized 
chunks of bone and a few handmade nails, 
dug from a convict’s grave at “Peckerwood 
Hill,” the Texas prison system cemetery here, 
Friday, were on their way to Oklahoma and 
a revered resting place among the Kiowa In- 
dians. 

The remains were those of the great Kiowa 
Chief Satanta, the “White Bear,” whose very 
name meant terror to early settlers on the 
Texas plains and to the famed U.S. Army 
generals, George Custer and Philip Sheridan. 

Nine white-uniformed prisoners unearthed 
the remains Friday morning after a short 
ceremony of “smoking the grave’’ by Satan- 
ta’s grandson, “Looks-into-the-Lodge-of-the 
Ute,” better known as James Auchiah, 57, a 
Kiowa clan leader from Carnegie, Okla, 

Satanta's remains will be reburied in the 
post cemetery at Fort Sill, Okla., where he, 
at long last, will have returned to his people. 

Auchiah, and his father before him, had 
tried for years to have the remains of the 
great chief returned to the land of the Kiowa. 
Auchiah’s father was the third, and youngest, 
son of Satanta. 

During the ceremony at the foot of the 
grave, Auchiah, dressed in full regalia, com- 
plete with the treaty medal his grandfather 


tradition of sending the spirit of the dead 
warrior to his homeland. 

He also sprinkled a bit of dirt from the 
Oklahoma reservation over the grave while 
imtoning a Kiowa prayer. 

Tears filled his eyes at the thought that at 
last his years of effort had paid off. The way 
was cleared for the disinterment with the 
passage of a House resolution introduced by 
Representative Satterwhite, of Ennis, and 
passed during the 58th session of the Texas 
Legislature. 

Auchiah, who lives with about 2,000 of 
his tribesmen in Oklahoma and who is a 
civilian employee of the Fort Sill post, was 
accompanied here by Gillett Griswold, the 
director of the museum at the Army post. 

“I am satisfied that we have unearthed 
fragments of human bone,” Griswold said 
after looking at the contents of a plastic 
bag containing the diggings from the grave. 
There had been some doubt that anything 
would be found since Satanta was buried in 
the sandy soil—apart from other convicts— 
in 1878. 

Satanta was sentenced to death by hang- 
ing at a trial in Jack County in 1871 for lead- 
ing more than 100 Kiowa warriors in an at- 
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tack on a wagon train—the Salt Creek 
Massacre—in which 7 teamsters were killed 
and scalped. 

He was arrested, along with two other 
tribal chiefs, Satank and Big Tree, by Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman and transported 
back to Jack County to stand trial. During 
the trip, Satank, chanting the Kiowa death 
song, attacked a guard and was killed. 

Although Big Tree and Satanta were sen- 
tenced to death, their sentences were com- 
muted to life imprisonment by Gov. Edmund 
Davis because he feared mass reprisal by the 
combined Comanche, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Apache, and Kiowa Tribes. 

He was soon paroled to his tribe, but re- 
turned to prison in 1874 as a parole violator. 
Four years later, after saying that he could 
no longer stand “to wither and die like a dog 
in chains,” he cut the arteries in his legs 
in a death attempt. 

Guards discovered the suicide attempt and 
took him to the prison hospital where the 
bleeding was stopped. But Satanta did not 
give up. 

At a moment when he was not being guard- 
ed closely, he jumped to his death from a 
second floor window of the hospital. 

The body of the chief was unceremoniously 
buried in the prison cemetery, and his grave 
for decades was unmarked and unkept. 

Within the last 2 years, however, Joe 
Byrd, 75, an assistant warden with the Texas 
— — of Corrections and self-styled 

caretaker of Peckerwood Hill, erected an iron- 
pipe railing around the isolated grave and 
installed a tombstone on which the chief's 
mame was misspelled as Santana. The fault, 
however, was not Byrd's, but of prison rec- 
ords which in the 1870's were not too ac- 
curate. 

Satanta’s remains will be buried soon after 
their arrival in Oklahoma, Auchiah said, in 
a ceremony by the Kiowa people, will be held 
to honor the spirit of the chief on about 
September 14. 

Auchfah’s father, he said, began an at- 
tempt to have the body returned to the 
Oklahoma reservation soon after Satanta’s 
death. 

“This is a great day for the Kiowa,” 
Auchiah said Friday. 

“If we had been aware of the importance 
of this to the Kiowa, this would have been 
done a long time ago,” said Dr. George Beto, 
director of the Texas Department of Correc- 
tions. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION AND 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I am 
becoming increasingly concerned over 
reports and speculation that the Repub- 
lican Party is moving toward an anti- 
civil rights strategy. This is just simply 
not true. 

Yet, an article by two distinguished 
New York Herald Tribune writers, Row- 
land Evans, and Robert Novak this past 
Tuesday quotes an unnamed Republican 
as forecasting that “we are well on the 
road to becoming the white supremacy 
party and there is no turning back.” 

Other unnamed Republicans are re- 
ported as desiring to “establish the 
party of Lincoln as the white man’s 
party.” 

This is sheer nonsense. I do not know 
of one responsible Republican leader who 
is not morally committed to the funda- 
mental principle of equal rights for all 
Americans, regardless of race. Such dif- 
ferences as exist are merely those of 
means to achieve this goal. 
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Here in the Senate, for example, we 
have 67 Democrats the precise number 
needed to effect cloture. Yet the very 
need for eloture in any civil rights de- 
bate can only arise from the delaying 
tactics of a substantial number of those 
Democrats and not at all because of 
any Republican action. 

The Republican platform of 1960 is 
more specific, more detailed, and more 
emphatic in its commitments to civil 
rights than is the Democratic platform. 

In keeping with the promises in the 
Republican platform, the Republican 
leader in the Senate is cosponsoring with 
the Democratic leader all of the Presi- 
dent’s requests which Republicans 
pledged to support. This bipartisan ap- 
proach covers six of the seven major 
actions requested by the President. The 
seventh, not covered in either platform 
in the form submitted by the President 
is the “equality in public accommoda- 
tions,” proposal. While not binding as a 
party pledge, I support this feature 
also—with the revisions suggested by 
the Attorney General. Many other Re- 
publican Senators will also support it. 
I believe that the Republican Senators 
on the committee to which it has been 
referred will not. make themselves party 
to any tactics of delay. 

In further refutation of the unwar- 
ranted implication that Republicans are 
seeking to capitalize on racial tensions, 
let anyone who makes such charge cite 
a single Republican Governor who would 
give aid and comfort to this ridiculous 
charge. All Republican Governors are 
clearly on the record against racial dis- 
crimination of any sort. 

Can the same be said of all Demo- 
cratic Governors? 

When speculation arises about the 
course to be taken by the Republican 
Party, there also seems to be a serious 
omission about those of us who have 
for years and do now support further 
eivil rights legislation. 

In the past Congress, for instance, I 
sponsored 32 civil rights bills. This year 
I sponsored 16 such bills—including the 
famous part 3, or title 3. I am a co- 
sponsor of the President’s recent pro- 
posals. 


Indeed, I have introduced more bills 
on civil rights than on any other single 
subject. 

It is a moral issue, and it requires a 
moral commitment. I made that com- 
mitment long ago. 

It is also a practical issue. I have 
long felt that our Nation cannot possi- 
bly realize its ultimate potential divided 
as it is from within. 

It is time, I believe, to stop the specu- 
lation, the rumors, and get back to the 
facts; get on with the unfinished busi- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln, the founder 
of the Republican Party. 


THE YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

Mr. HART. Madam President, there 
are few areas that clamor for our atten- 
tion as does the problem of our unem- 
ployed and out-of-school youth. 
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An editorial in the Detroit News of 
June 10, 1963, suggests that the Youth 
Conservation Corps could make a con- 
tribution in this picture. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point, and I hope that this bill, 
which the Senate has passed, will be sent 
to the President for signature before the 
summer is over. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


YOUTH CONSERVATION Corps: Ir MIGHT BE A 
HELP 


Teenage unemployment could become “one 
of the most explosive social problems in the 
Nation's history,” warns Labor Secretary 
Wirtz. The jobless rate among youth under 
20 rose 18 percent in May, to the highest 
point since the Government started keeping 
track 14 years ago. 

Perhaps Mr. Wirtz, like most other spe- 
cialists, tends to see his problems writ 
larger than their real place in the scheme of 
things. Yet if this be exaggeration, it is not 
far off the mark. Prolonged and chronic 
unemployment, with its cancerous effect on 
morale and attitudes—not to mention mate- 
rial well-being—is corrosive enough for any- 
one; it is particularly blighting on youth, at 
what should be the threshold of an adult 
work career. 

Teenagers are 9 percent of the labor force, 
20 percent of the unemployed. And the big 
bulge is yet to come: The “war babies” are 
coming into the labor market. A record 26 
million new young people will enter the 
labor force in this decade; 19.5 million of 
them will not go to college. (The total new 
entries in the fifties was only 19 million.) 

As many as 7.5 million of the new job- 
seekers in the sixties will have failed to grad- 
uate from high school; 2%½ million will not 
have completed the eighth grade. Among 
these will be found the bulk of the youth 
unemployment problem, for the supply of 
unskilled jobs they can hope to fill continues 
to slacken. 

For Negro youth the problem is com- 
pounded. Incentive to stay in school sags 
when a substantial proportion even of those 
who finish high school cannot find work. 

There is no lack of proposed remedies, but 
many sound better in prospectus than they 
prove to be in practice. Vocational educa- 
tion is often assumed to be the answer. But 
its old image as the “dumping ground” for 
slow kids doesn’t fit. 

Many of the occupations involved have re- 
quirements little if any less stringent than 
other high school courses; some even more 
so. And the same factors which move kids to 
quit academic high school work—low 
achievement, poor socio-economic status and 
its attendant attitudes—operate in vocation- 
al students as well. 

There is room for improvement in voca- 
tional education, for fitting it better to meet 
the needs of the youth involved, for expan- 
sion. of cooperative work-study programs 
which mesh job experience with the school 
studies needed to flesh out job training and 
provide general education essentials. 

Yet many of the disaffected, the potential 
dropouts, will remain so, for the factors 
which make them so will continue. Job 
placement efforts will help some, but expe- 
rience indicates it may be a disappointingly 
small percentage. In one New York program, 
it took 12,000 contacts with employers to 
place 1,200 of a mere 3,959 who registered. 
Three months later, 72 percent of the boys 
and 59 percent of the girls placed were no 
‘longer on the job. 

A Washington, D.C., job counselor with 
like experience notes that lack of skill is 
hardly the only problem: “If these youths 
could have had a modicum of training in 
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punctuality, perseverance and drive before I 
got them, the number * * + still on the job 
would be much greater.” 

It is here perhaps, that proposals for a 
“youth conservation corps,” modeled on the 
old CCC, might help. Opponents argue that 
planting trees in national parks is poor prep- 
aration for a return to city life, but if the 
program did no more than get boys off the 
street corners at a critical age and instill 
some sense of work habits and self-discipline, 
it might be well worth the cost and the 
effort. 


NEW REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Mr. HART. Madam President, the 
enormity of the world refugee problem 
in these times of pressing problems some- 
times escapes our notice. The U.S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees has again reminded 
us of this growing world tragedy. The 
“World Refugee Report“ of this dedi- 
cated committee tells us that in the 9 
months since August 1962, almost 700,- 
000 persons have been added to the world 
refugee total. The U.S. Committee for 
Refugees should be commended for their 
report and their continuing work and 
cooperative efforts in this field. The re- 
port would most certainly be informative 
to all. I ask, therefore, to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point the “World 
Refugee Report” of the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. COMMITTEES FoR REFUGEES—WoRrRLD REF- 
UGE? REPORT 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Although new refugee problems have arisen 
in the 19 months since USCR’s first an- 
nual audit—and some older ones have been 
aggravated—it is still true, as was stated 
in our second annual audit covering the pe- 
riod July 1, 1961, through June 30, 1962, that 
for the first time in many years there has 
been an overall decline in the world total of 
homeless people. But the events of the past 
9 months have cut drastically the margin of 
that decline. What follows is basically a re- 
vised reprinting, in response to demand, of 
that second audit. Revision reveals that 
while the total refugee population remains 
below the 15,181,000 figure of June 30, 1961, 
it stands now almost 700,000 above the 12,- 
811,816 figure for June 30, 1962. 

The decline recorded in the audit of June 
30, 1962, was accounted for largely by the 
Indian Government’s announcement that 
the last of the millions of refugees from 
Pakistan now were almost completely re- 
settled, and by the mass repatriation—the 
single great repatriation movement since the 
days just after the Second World War—of 
more than 250,000 refugees to Algeria from 
Tunisia and Morocco, 

The increase over the past 9 months is due 
in great part to the mass exodus of Europeans 
from Algeria. New refugee situations have 
developed, too, in Africa south of the Sahara, 
in Asia, in Europe, and in the United States 
of America, where the problem of resettling 
Cuban refugees away from Miami continues 
critical. 

To these entries on the debit side of the 
ledger must be added the return by force 
to Communist China of approximately 60,000 
refugees who, in May of this year, fled to the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. While 
there was general recognition of the many 
complexities underlying this tragedy, includ- 
ing the inability of the colony to absorb 
additional refugees in such numbers, the 
incident produced an almost universal sense 
of shock and guilt throughout the nations 
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of the free world which resulted in deci- 
sions by several countries, including the 
United States, to accept at least token num- 
bers of refugees from Hong Kong. 

Another refugee torrent was almost dried 
up at its source when East Germany, on Au- 
gust 19, 1961, erected the Berlin wall. In a 
12-month period before the wall, more than 
200,000 Germans had crossed to freedom. 
The wall proved a most effective dam al- 
though—by digging tunnels, leaping bar- 
riers, swimming rivers and canals—an addi- 
tional 21,000 have made good their escape. 
More than 100 died trying. There are now 
upward of 4 million refugees from the East 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

To be placed on the credit side in any eval- 
uation of developments is the legislation 
signed into law by President Kennedy last 
June 28, legislation which for the first time— 
though on a very limited scale—makes per- 
manent provision for the admission or refu- 
gees to this country without regard to im- 
migration quotas. 

The new law also contains the first formal 
authorization by Congress for Cuban refu- 
gee aid—previously money for this purpose 
came from the President's emergency funds. 
It provides for continued U.S. participation 
in the programs of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM), 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). Under 
its terms the President may spend up to 
$10 million a year of foreign aid contingency 
funds for refugee and migration emergencies. 

On balance, then, some progress. But 
new refugee emergencies prove once more, 
if proof be needed, that our century is indeed 
the age of the uprooted. 


2. REFUGEE SITUATIONS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


(a) New refugee flights: Two of the cate- 
gorles of refugees with which this report 
must be concerned did not exist when USCR 
published its first annual audit—approxi- 
mately 150,000 Africans, mostly members oi 
the giant Watutsi Tribe, who fled into neigh- 
boring states from Ruanda and European 
fugitives from Algeria who have taken refuge 
in France. 

There is a special irony in this flight of 
Europeans from Algeria, a flight which has 
reached a total of 750,000. This far exceeds 
in numbers the more than 250,000 Algerians 
repatriated to their homeland from Tunisia 
and Morocco at the end of the 7-year war. 
Also, many of the 180,000 Jewish refugees 
now in France came from Algeria as well as 
from Tunisia, Morocco, and Egypt. 

France is traditionally hospitable to refu- 
gees and the Europeans from Algeria, how- 
ever different in background and outlook, 
are national refugees in that they may claim 
French citizenship. Nevertheless, the sud- 
den and unexpected influx produced a crisis 
situation. Like most refugees, the newcom- 
ers had left everything behind them; they 
needed food, clothes, housing, jobs. The 
Government set up a repatriation secretariat, 
allocated in $40 million, and instituted as- 
sistance grants. Private sources stepped in 
to help. The Red Cross, civil organizations, 
and veterans’ groups established aid pro- 
grams and the Catholic Church asked each 
of its parishes throughout France to provide 
three rooms, rent free, for 1 year to refugees. 

There are degrees of misery among refu- 
gees. Those who escape from East Germany, 
for example, are infinitely better off than are 
the Tibetans who cross the Himalayas into 
Nepal. They are, in fact, as are the fugitives 
from Algeria to that other pathetic legion 
of new refugees, the Watutsi and Bahutu 
tribespeople who fled from Ruanda into the 
Congo, Uganda, Burundi, and Tanganyika to 
meet starvation and disease. 

The Watutsi are a Hamitic tribe, a very 
tall people whose kings (Mwami) ruled 
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Ruanda for four centuries but were deposed 
in the struggle which preceded independ- 
ence. Of 150,000 refugees, about half went 
to the Province of Kivu, the re- 
mainder scattered to Uganda, Burundi, and 
Tanganyika. 

Most tragic was. the fate of the 15,000 who 
found themselves at Senge, in the unhealthy 
Ruzizi Valley region of Kivu Province. There 
starvation, malaria, and polluted water 
caused at least 300 deaths in a few weeks. 
A high rate of mortality among all Ruanda 
refugees has not yet been checked, primarily 
because they are so widely dispersed. But 
relief programs which began slowly now are 
fully operative, afford a splendid example 
of cooperation among governments and vol- 
untary agencies. 

The program for relief and resettlement of 
refugees in Kivu Province was worked out 
in ent with Congolese authorities. 
The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees allocated $30,000 for the purchase 
of trucks and earmarked $40,000 for other 
needs. The League of Red Cross Societies 
undertook to coordinate the activities of 
voluntary agencies and allocated $13,000 for 
expenses. Food, blankets, and medicines 
were airlifted by the United Nations Congo 
Command, which further agreed to provide 
food for refugees newly resettled until har- 
vest time. UNICEF provided tools, seeds, 
vitamins, 40 tons of milk monthly (about 
half of the Ruanda refugees are children). 

An operation to resettle refugees from the 
Ruzizi Valley to the Lemera Mountains has 
been financed by the Oxford Famine Relief 
and is being carried out jointly by protestant 
Norwegian and Swedish missions. A third 
resettlement project involving some 17,000 
refugees is being financed by Caritas Congo 
and will be implemented by the Dominican 
mission at Bukavu. Caritas also is financing 
a project of the Catholic mission at Goma 
for the relief and resettlement of 25,000 refu- 
gees concentrated in the north of Kivu. 

Among the areas chosen for relocation of 
Ruanda refugees is Bibwe, a mountainous 
forest area where conditions for resettlement 
are excellent. Last autumn 2,000 Watutsi 
reached this region on their own and—with 
the help of a Trappist monk of Watutsi 
origin—cleared ground, built huts, planted 
crops. Fifty died from hunger, but the 
settlement was established. Now, under the 
technical direction of government experts, 
schools have been built as well as reception 
centers for additional refugees. 

(b) Other developments: A dramatic de- 
velopment in 1962 was the repatriation to 
Algeria of approximately 260,000 refugees 
from Tunisia and Morocco. The operation, 
which began on May 8 when a first small 
contingent crossed into western Algeria near 
the Moroccan frontier city of Ouidja, was 
substantially completed by the end of June. 
In that less than 2-month period some 175,- 
000 were returned to their homeland from 
Morocco and 85,000 from Tunisia. 

The repatriation was accomplished under 
the control of a tripartite commission made 
up of representatives of the French Govern- 
ment, the Provisional Executive of Algeria, 
and the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. It established 
two subcommissions, one in Tunisia and one 
im Morocco and set up 10 border control posts 
for which the League of Red Cross Societies 
provided medical teams. The Algerian 
authorities were responsible for the reception 
of the refugees, transport within Algeria and 
resettlement. 

On the whole, the operation went smoothly. 
Inevitably, there were some hitches, includ- 
ing a week's delay in the return of 20,000 
from Morocco waiting permission to move 
their 30,000 animals, including a thousand 
camels, across the frontier. Because the vil- 
lages to which the refugees will ultimately 
return have been devastated, the high 
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commissioner issued an appeal to the govern- 
ments on his executive committee and to 
voluntary organizations which produced 
some 20,000 family-size tents. 

At first, most of the returning refugees 
were crowded into already crowded regroup- 
ment centers in which several million of 
their countrymen had been interned during 
the war. Following the withdrawal of the 
French, these camps were without medical 
supplies, nurses or doctors, and inadequately 
supplied with food. There was also urgent 
need for clothing, blankets, and other sup- 
Plies. The league was doing what it could 
to meet these needs and expected additional 
help from national Red Cross societies. 

Already active in Algeria is the American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC), which 
had worked with the refugees in Tunisia and 
Morocco and followed them in their repatria- 
tion. AFSC, in the vanguard of the volun- 
tary organizations which ultimately will 
cooperate in the relief effort, has launched 
an emergency million dollar resettlement 
program, including reconstruction of rural 
housing and restoration of land to cultiva- 
tion. 

The dimensions of two previously existing 
refugee situations increased during the year, 
that of refugees from Portuguese Angola, in 
Africa, and of Laotians displaced by the 
fighting in that Asian country. Only a short 
while after the League of Red Cross Societies 
had announced last spring the closing of its 
Congo relief action on behalf of Angolan 
refugees, reports from the Congo said that 
the ranks of the more than 150,000 fugitives 
already received were being augmented at 
the rate of more than 200 a day. There was 
a shortage of medical supplies. 

USCR’s first annual audit listed 4,000 
Laotian refugees from the Pathet Lao as 
having fled to Cambodia and parts of Laos 
under non-Communist control. This figure 
has risen to more than 35,000. The Laotian 
refugees are being helped by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, 

In Hong Kong, despite the forcible return 
to Communist China of about 60,000 fugi- 
tives last. May and the reinforcement of bor- 
der barriers, a refugee population of more 
than 1 million continues to grow. In nearby 
Macao, where the Portuguese authorities an- 
nounced that they would not attempt to halt 
the influx of refugees, a refugee population 
of some 70,000 was increasing, at the end of 
June, at the rate of approximately 500 a 
week. Hong Kong and Macao together now 
account for an estimated 1,200,000 refugees. 
Macao has asked the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for help under 
his “good offices” function. 

While the situation of Pakistan’s 3 million 
refugees from India remains substantially 
unchanged, an announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of India that virtually all refugees 
from Pakistan now have been integrated 
canceled a 3 million figure carried in the 
table appended to the first annual audit. 
At the time of the partition of the Indian 
subcontinent 144% years ago refugees from 
Pakistan in India totaled 9 million. 

With training and resettlement programs 
for approximately 54,000 Tibetan refugees in 
India well established and their minimum 
needs assured, the need for emergency help, 
has shifted to Nepal, where approximately 
20,000 Tibetans are destitute and often— 
particularly in the remote mountain val- 
leys—near starvation. The League of Red 
Cross Societies is active in this area, as is an 
international committee in Kathmandu, the 
Nepalese capital. There are also about 5,000 
Tibetan refugees in Sikkim and Bhutan. 

In the Middle East, 1 million Arab refugees 
from Palestine in the care of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency continue 
to wait, as they have for almost 14 years, for 
a political solution to their problem. 
Meanwhile, however the expanded program 
of vocational training launched in 1960 by 
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UNRWA’s Commissioner-General has brought 
new hope to thousands of young refugees. 

Europe’s old refugee problems are closer 
to a final solution. There are now only 
about 9,000 refugees under the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner re- 
maining in camps, some 70,000 outside of 
camp. During 1960 a thousand handicapped 
refugees and dependents were resettled. 
Also in Europe, in addition to the new refu- 
gees from Algeria, some 4 million escapees 
from East Germany, Belgian refugees from 
the Congo, Dutch refugees from Indonesia 
not yet resettled, and, in France, about 30,000 
Spanish Republican refugees. There are also 
some hundreds of Spanish refugees in North 
Africa who, their precarious existence made 
even less secure by the political upheavals in 
that region, seek a. way to Europe. 

There remain approximately 250,000 Chi- 
nese refugees scattered throughout southeast 
Asia, 50,000 of them in North Burma alone, 
who are either fugitives from comm 
or victims of changed policies in the coun- 
tries of their former residence. Also remain- 
ing are various small pockets of refugees— 
in Turkey, 1,000 Russians; in Iran, 5,000 of 
Turkic stock from across the Soviet frontiers; 
in mainland China, 2,500 Europeans. 

The exodus of refugees from Cuba con- 
tinued throughout the past year. There are 
now approximately 200,000 of these fugitives 
from the Castro regime. Most of them, 
about 160,000, are in the United States, for 
the first time in its history a refugee haven 
of “first asylum.” Of the remainder, some 
5,000 are in Spain and the rest in various 
countries of Latin America. 

Cuban refugees in this country are still 
concentrated in Miami, Fla., and its en- 
virons. Miami's refugee population num- 
bers more than 100,000. Despite intensive 
efforts by the Government and voluntary 
agencies, fewer than 60,000 have been re- 
settled in other parts of the country. The 
rate of relocation stands at less than 600 a 
week. More than 10,000 unaccompanied 
children have come to the United States 
since the beginning of 1961. 

Early in 1962 the four voluntary agencies 
working at the Miami Refugee Emergency 
Center inaugurated a program of charter 
airplane flights to cities willing to accept 
them, a program in which USCR cooperated. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, responsible for the Government's 
program of assistance to Cuban refugees, 
hoped that it will be possible to increase 
relocations to 2,000 a week. Refugees will- 
ing to resettle receive transportation, cash 
grants, and assurance of relief on the same 
basis as in Miami should that become neces- 
sary. 

3. WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


(a) Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM): ICEM, an in- 
ternational organization of 29 member gov- 
ernments of which the United States is 
one, has as its major task the transporta- 
tion of refugees and migrants to their coun- 
tries of resettlement. 

Since it began its operations on February 
1, 1952, ICEM, as of February 28, 1963, has 
resettled 534,206 refugees, 513,492 from 
Europe, the remaining 20,714 from the Far 
East. During 1962 a total of 29,694 were 
resettled, 27,694 from Europe, 1,849 from 
the Far East. ICEM estimates that ft will 
move 32,730 refugees in 1963, 31,230 from 
Europe, 1,500 from the Far East. 

All refugees transported by ICEM are either 
within the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees or come 
under his good offices function. ICEM co- 
operates closely with UNHCR and also with 
the voluntary agencies active in the areas 
where it operates. Successive contracts with 
the U.S. escapee program (USEP) have estab- 
lished ICEM as the movement agency for all 
refugees eligible for USEP emigration as- 
sistance. 
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The ICEM Council has provided funds for 
refugees who depart from Europe and for 
whom emigration represents a solution to 
their problems. It has further authorized 
a program for European refugees from China/ 
Hong Kong, as well as a limited program for 
refugees direct from North Africa. ICEM is 
studying ways of impoving integation facili- 
tles for refugees, particularly in the field of 
housing, and makes every effort where pos- 
sible to unite families. 

ICEM’s activities in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, and Hong Kong remain sub- 
stantially the same for 1963 as for 1962. 
Joint ICEM-voluntary agency plans have 
been made to transport Cubans now in Spain 
to other countries. In Belgium, ICEM is 
assisting both refugees from Africa and 
migrants to emigrate to Australia and Latin 
America. The ICEM Council authorized a 
survey of the situation in North Africa and 
an experimental program to move 100 fam- 
ilies out of that area. 

(b) League of Red Cross Societies/Inter- 
national Committee for the Red Cross 
(ICRC): During 1962 the League of Red 
Cross Societies carried on an extensive pro- 
gram of aid to Angolan refugees, refugees 
from Ghana and the Ivory Coast in Togo 
and Algerian refugees. 

Angolans: Under the general supervision 
and with the assistance, especially in the 
supply of food and transportation, of the 
United Nations Organization in the Congo 
(UNOC), the Congo delegation of the League 
of Red Cross Societies undertook to coordi- 
nate relief in cooperation with Caritas, the 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency and the 
Congolese Red Cross. A coordinating com- 
mittee was established under the direction 
of the League to insure that refugees in all 
areas received similar rations and treatment. 
The League supplied dried fish, palm oil, 
medicine, blankets, and agricultural imple- 
ments. Vehicles for transporting relief sup- 
plies were made available by UNOC and 
UNHCR. The provided the Congo- 
lese Red Cross with food, blankets, and soap. 
It terminated this program in April 1962. 

Togo: In conjunction with the UNHCR, 
the Togolese Red Cross and the Togolese 
Government, the League to under- 
take a limited and short-term relief and 
resettlement program for 5,000 refugees in 
the Republic of Togo. A plan of resettle- 
ment was developed and the U.N. High Com- 
missioner asked the League to operate on his 
behalf a feeding program while simulta- 
neously superv: resettlement. A basic 
food ration was established, a registration 
of refugees was made, seeds and farm tools 
were supplied those refugees resettled on 
farmland. 

Algerians: At the request of the UNHCR 
the League continued its relief operation for 

refugees during their repatriation 
and resettlement. League medical teams 
were set up at border crossing points to 
check the health of the refugees, who were 
fed and sheltered at each checkpoint during 
the 24-hour wait to cross into Algeria. Each 
family was supplied with food rations for 
the journey back and will continue to re- 
ceive food assistance at their destinations 
until they become self-sustaining. Tent 
shelters will temporarily replace homes that 
have been destroyed or are uninhabitable. 
The approximately 20,000 family-size tents, 
distributed by the League, were made avail- 
able by 11 national Red Cross societies and 
by governments. Through arrangements 
with the American Red Cross, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment donated and shipped 10,000 tents. 
The U.S. Government also contributed, 
through the American Red Cross, large quan- 
titles of food. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) has been the main source 
of aid to Tibetan refugees in Nepal. Work- 
ing with the Nepal International Refugee 
Relief Committee and a few private organi- 
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zations, ICRC has provided medicines, med- 
ical aid, food, clothing, and shelter. A 
handicraft center has been established. 
Red Cross funds have been provided for 
emergencies and for a resettlement project 
at Dhor Ptan in West Nepal. 

(e) United Nations High Commissioner 
for Regugees (UNHCR): The UNHCR, an 
agency of the United Nations established in 
1951 to promote, organize, and supervise in- 
ternational action on behalf of refugees, in 
1961 firmly settled 12,155 refugees in Eu- 
rope, a 60-percent increase over the 1960 
figure of 7,658. Completion of housing 
projects in Germany accounted for 4,574 of 
those settled. Of the total, about 6,800 were 
living out-of-camps. At present there are 
still 70,000 out-of-camp refugees and 9,000 
in camps. Completion of this project is 
scheduled for 1963. 

At the end of March 1963, after 11 years of 
the joint UNHCR/ICEM Far Eastern opera- 
tion, 2,500 Europeans still remained in 
China. The High Commissioner has ap- 
pealed to governments to make a special ef- 
fort to grant visas. 

High Commissioner Felix Schnyder ac- 
cepted an invitation to become a member of 
the Tripartite Commission established for 
the repatriation of Algerian refugees, the 
other members being the representatives of 
the French Government and of the Algerian 
Provisional Authority. The High Commis- 
sioner, with the help of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, provided material aid to the 
authorities engaged in the work of repatria- 
tion and resettlement and used his good of- 
fices to secure for the Algerian authorities 
the material aid required. 

The High Commissioner has also used his 
good offices to initiate action on behalf of 
refugees from Angola, refugees in Togo, 
where he appointed a Charge de Mission who 
assumed his duties in May, refugees from 
Ruanda in Tanganyika, Uganda, and Bu- 
rundi, refugees in the Kivu Province of the 
Congo (Léopoldville), and Chinese refugees 
in Macao. 

(d) United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA): UNRWA is an Agency of 
the United Nations, supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of member governments, 
whose purpose is to provide food, health 
services, education, shelter, and vocational 
training to approximately 1 million Arab 
refugees from Palestine. The Agency pres- 
ently is concentrating upon development of 
an expanded vocational training program so 
that young refugees—some 30,000 reach 
maturity every year—may realize their po- 
tentialities and be equipped to earn a living. 
A four-point, 3-year plan has been adopted 
with the following aims: to expand voca- 
tional training to the point where UNRWA 
can turn out about 2,000 graduates annually; 
to increase the number of university scholar- 
ships granted from 90 to 180 annually; to im- 
prove the Agency’s basic education program 
and to continue a modest loan-grant pro- 
gram to help qualified refugees put their ac- 
quired skills to use in enterprises of their 
own. 

At present UNRWA has nine vocational 
training centers (seven for boys and two for 
girls) either in operation or near completion. 
When all centers are operating at full capac- 

sity, 4.200 refugee trainees will be enrolled. 

To help pay for their training UNRWA ap- 
pealed for the contribution from private 
sources of two thousand $500 scholarships in 
1962 and another two thousand in 1963. 
Each scholarship pays for the training of a 
student for 1 year. As of May 1962, 1,443 
scholarships had either been paid or firmly 
pledged. 

During the past academic year, there was 
an increase of 48 in the total number of 
UNRWA university scholarship holders, mak- 
ing a total of 450 scholarship holders since 
1960. 
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The basic education program is expanding 
and improving. Refugee pupils attending 
the 397 UNRWA schools, which employ 3,993 
teachers, number 142,183. School enrollment 
has increased by 7,233 in the past year. 
Facilities have been expanded and 274 new 
schoolrooms are now being completed. 


4. WORK OF THE U.S. GOVERMENT 


(a) Legislation: On June 28, 1962, Pres- 
ident Kennedy signed into law the first per- 
manent legislation to admit refugees to the 
United States without regard to immigra- 
tion quotas. The bill makes permanent the 
provisions of Public Law 86-648, passed in 
1960, which expired June 30. Its terms per- 
mit the entry of one of the refugees under 
the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for every four 
accepted by all other countries in any 1 
year. Refugees under the High Commission- 
ers’ mandate are mostly Europeans. Ad- 
mitted on parole, they are subsequently re- 
defined as permanent residents and may be- 
come citizens. 

The new law also contains the first formal 
authorization by Congress for help to Cuban 
refugees in this country. Until its passage, 
money for relief, resettlement, and education 
came from the President's emergency funds. 

President Kennedy, under the law, is au- 
thorized to spend up to $10 million a year 
from foreign aid contingency funds for use 
in refugee and migration emergencies, 

Finally, the law provides that the admin- 
istrator of the State Department's Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, which deals 
with immigration and p rt matters as 
well as with security, be subject to Senate 
confirmation. 

A bill to revise comprehensively the present 
immigration quota system has again been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator PHILIP 
A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan. With the 
objective of eliminating national and racial 
discrimination from the general U.S. immi- 
gration statutes, it would do away with the 
existing national origins quota system and 
substitute a two-part formula based upon 
population ratios and the immigration pat- 
tern over the past 15 years. 

During the period under review the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees and Escapees held three hearings. The 
first hearings, in 1961, dealt with the total 
world refugee situation, establishing the need 
for intensive study and investigation of spe- 
cific problems as well as of general policies. 
The second hearings were concerned exclu- 
sively with the influx of Cuban refugees into 
the United States. The subcommittee sub- 
sequently made recommendations on the 
Federal program of assistance, in view of 
then pending legislation (see above). The 
third hearings were held in June of 1962 and 
concentrated upon the emergency in Hong 
Kong. 

Addressing the House on June 27, Repre- 
sentative, Francis E. Walter, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, a coauthor of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the so-called Walter- 
McCarran Act, said that after 10 years the 
time had come for an analysis in depth of 
refugee problems and that hearings to this 
end would be undertaken by the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which he is chairman. 

(b) The Cubans: Federal expenditures for 
Cuban refugees have pyramided. In the first 
half of 1961 they were $5 million. They were 
$14 million in the second half of that year 
and $22 million for the first half of 1962. 
The estimate of expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, is $46 million. 

(c) Government activities: The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has continued to play a leading role 
in promoting the solution of refugee prob- 
lems and, thereby, contributing to the estab- 
lishment of freedom for individuals and in- 
stitutions, political stability and world peace. 

their government, the American 
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people have contributed during this period 
approximately $80 million for refugee assist- 
ance. 

The U.S. Escapee Program has registered 
some 8,000 escapees during the year 1961-62 
and has assisted approximately 12,000 other 
escapees in reestablishing themselves. In the 
Far East, the efforts of the Far East Refugee 
Program of USEP, complementary to and co- 
ordinated with programs carried on by the 
Hong Kong Government, have been to pro- 
vide services and assistance programs for 
thousands of Chinese refugees. Upward of 
6,000 Hong Kong refugees, drawn from some 
20,000 who have already been cleared for ad- 
mission and have been awaiting a quota 
number are being admitted to this country 
under the emergency “parole” provisions of 
the Immigration Act. Government assistance 
was also provided, in cooperation with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, to 
the Tibetan refugees in India and Nepal. 

The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has received continued support 
from the United States both for the regular 
UNHCR program and the large-scale relief 
operations in Algeria. Other activities of the 
UNHCR of concern to the United States in- 
clude assistance for Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, Tibetan refugees in India and Nepal, 
and refugee problems in different areas of 
Africa. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, of which the United 
States has been a member since its inception 
in 1951, arranged transportation and sup- 
plementary services for 87,167 refugees in 
1961. The needs of the Latin American 
countries for emigrants and refugees with 
pertinent skills and training continued to 
receive priority attention. 

The U.S. contribution to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees for 1961-62 was $18 million in cash 
and $6,700,000 in food. 

Surplus foods contributed by the United 
States are now being distributed to refugees 
in Morocco, Jordan, Israel, Italy, Hong Kong, 
Macao, Taiwan, Korea, Syria, Egypt (Gaza), 
the Lebanon, Congo, India (Tibetan refu- 
gees), Tunisia, Greece, Laos, Pakistan, Viet- 
nam, Uganda, Tanganyika and Burundi. Al- 
gerian refugees have received over 150,000 
tons of food via Food for Peace shipments. 

Recent world wide events have demon- 
strated the continuing part that refugees 
and escapees play in political upheavals. 
The construction of the wall in Berlin, the 
tremendous influx of over 60,000 Chinese 
from Red China into Hong Kong in May 1962, 
point up problems of immense interest and 
significance to the United States and the 
whole Free World. In addition to the Cuban 
refugees in the United States and in Latin 
America, the Government has responded to 
other developing refugee situations in Laos, 
in the Congo and elsewhere—either directly 
or in cooperation with international organi- 
zations, providing funds, food and other 
supplies, as appropriate. 

5. WORK OF THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

(Nore.—The information which follows is 


largely summarized from reports to USCR by 
the voluntary agencies concerned.) 


American Council for Emigres in the Profes- 
sions (ACEP) 

During the year 1961-62, 1,719 academically 
trained refugees registered with ACEP for 
vocational counseling and job placement. 
About three-quarters, or 1,158, were Cuban. 
During the year ACEP made 304 direct job 
placements, about 300 indirect placements 
and 300 interim placements. 

American Council for Nationalities Service 
(ACNS) 

ACNS and its member agencies have be- 
come increasingly involved in the Cuban 
resettlement program throughout the United 
States. In cities where Cubans have been 
resettled the local agency, or International 
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Institute, has helped. At present the agen- 
cies most heavily involved are those in 
Chicago, III.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lowell and Lawrence, Mass. 


American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc. (AFCR) 

AFCR has a caseload of more than 4,000 
refugees in Germany, Austria and other 
European countries. Its program is largely 
concerned with resettlement, local integra- 
tion and special assistance. 


American Korean Foundation 


Officially the 4 million North Koreans who 
fled to South Korea have been integrated. 
However, approximately 1 million of these 
refugees are still unemployed, live in shacks 
made of cardboard and tin cans. The foun- 
dation has been assisting housing develop- 
ments in refugee settlements. 


American National Red Cross 


Since June 30, 1961, the American Red 
Cross, working through the League of Red 
Cross Societies and/or the International Red 
Cross Committee has participated in refugee 
relief actions for Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia and Morocco, refugees in Togo, 
Tibetan refugees in Nepal and displaced per- 
sons in Laos. Food, clothing and medical 
care have been provided. The Red Cross 
continues its relief operation for Algerian 
refugees during repatriation and resettle- 
ment. Medical teams checked the health 
of returning refugees at crossing points. 
Food was provided for the return journey, 
tents were made available for temporary 
shelter. In Togo, farming tools and seed 
were provided refugees resettled on farm 
land. The Red Cross has helped establish 
handcraft and work centers and schools in 
Nepal. 

CARE, Inc. 

CARE’s expenditures for assistance to 
refugees for the fiscal year 1961-62 approxi- 
mated $1,098,420. The larger portion of this 
aid (about $774,040) went in the form of 
surplus food commodities to refugee as- 
similation, rehabilitation or resettlement 
centers in West Berlin, Hong Kong and 
Korea. Through donations and “gifts-in- 
kind,” CARE provided $324,380 worth of 
self-help equipment, school supplies, agri- 
cultural tools, vocational kits, clothing, 
medical supplies and livestock to refugees in 
several countries. Areas of concentration 
have been West Berlin, Gaza, Hong Kong, 
India, Korea and Vietnam. 


Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 


As of July 1, 1962 CRS handed over the 
implementation of its refugee projects in 
Europe to various indigenous and national 
Catholic charitable organizations on the con- 
tinent. In North Africa CRS cooperated 
with the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in the repatriation of Algerian 
refugees from Tunisia and Morocco, In the 
Far East assistance provided to refugees in 
Hong Kong, Macao, Korea and North Viet- 
nam included local integration, food dis- 
tribution, vocational training courses, hous- 
ing projects, provision of emergency sup- 
plies, conducting of agricultural and work 
projects, schools and dispensaries. Of Cuban 
refugees, as of mid-February, 1963, 108,204 
were registered with Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices in Miami. CRS has found homes and 
jobs for 31,908 throughout the United States. 


Church World Service (CWS) 


A grant of money has been made avail- 
able by CWS to purchase supplies for re- 
cently arrived Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. Clothing, shoes and blankets are be- 
ing sent to Taiwan for Chinese refugees ex- 
pected there. A steady flow of blankets, 
clothing and vitamins continues to go to 
Algeria. In the Congo, where CWS works 
through the Congo Protestant Relief Agency, 
Angolan refugees have received food, cloth- 
ing and medicine. 
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Direct Relief Foundation 


Direct Relief Foundation has reduced or 
discontinued help to refugees in Europe in 
order to expand its activities in Hong Kong 
and other areas in the Far East. It con- 
tinues its aid to old and new desperate 
cases in Greece. Help is also being given 
refugees from Honduras in Nicaragua. 


International Rescue Committee (IRC) 


During 1961 about 1,025 refugees arrived 
in the United States under IRC auspices. 
Included in this group were Indonesian refu- 
gees from the Netherlands, Iron Curtain ref- 
ugees from Europe, Cuban refugees from 
Spain and Jamaica, Dominican refugees 
from Curacao and Brazil and Chinese refu- 
gees from Hong Kong. IRC has continued its 
ongoing program of resettlement, financial 
aid, job placement, medical care, clothing, 
education, language and vocational training 
to Cuban refugees in Miami and Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong. 

International Social Service (ISS) 

At the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment for aid in the Hong Kong crisis, 
ISS brought a special airlift of 48 orphans 
from Hong Kong to the United States in 
June 1962. 


Lutheran Immigration Service Committee 
LIS) 


The Lutheran Immigration Service Com- 
mittee, an agency of the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, in cooperation with the Lutheran 
World Federation continued its program of 
help and assistance to refugees. Areas of 
special activity include assistance to indi- 
vidual refugees remaining in Europe, par- 
ticularly in the reuniting of families, dif- 
ficult-to-resettle cases. 


Meals for Millions Foundation 

Meals for Millions Foundation, dedicated 
to the relief and prevention of starvation, 
has continued in 1961-62 its policy of mak- 
ing shipments of multipurpose food to areas 
where disaster has struck, emergencies have 
arisen or where there are refugees who must 
be fed. 

Shipments of multipurpose food to 15 ma- 
jor areas in 1961-62 total 60,621 pounds. 


Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee (PAIRC) 

PAIRC’s continuing program for Polish 
post-war refugees in Western Europe and 
newly arrived escapees (now averaging 350 
per year) including immigration and inte- 
gration help for new escapees, registration 
and documentation of cases of “old” refu- 
gees under special immigration schemes, pro- 
vision of sponsorships for regular immigra- 
tion cases, financial assistance to needy 
refugees and assistance in implementing 
regular UNHCR integration programs. 

Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 

During the past year the Foyer Pablo 
Casals was opened in Montauban, France. 
It is now providing 181 individual Spanish 
Republican refugees over 60 years old with 
a community center in addition to food pack- 
ages, clothing and a special cash Christmas 
gift. Spanish Refugee Aid also continued 
to provide financial aid, food packages and 
clothing. In the past year it has assisted 
1,441 cases. 

Tolstoy Foundation 

The Tolstoy Foundation continued to help 
find. employment, solve housing problems, 
provide supplementary food and clothing and 
to provide other material assistance for about 
10,000 Russian and other refugees registered 
with them in Europe. 

United HIAS 

United HIAS continued to assist Jewish 
refugees and migrants from Europe, Egypt, 
Cuba, and North Africa to resettle in the 
United States, Latin America, Canada, and 
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Australia. During 1961 the total number of 
refugees helped to resettle was 7,156. Of 
this total, 3,733 came to the United States, 
942 to Latin America, 563 to Australia, 486 
to Canada. 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
About 9,500 Lithuanian refugees in West 
Germany receive aid from the United Lithu- 
anian Relief Fund. During the past fiscal 
year a few of this group came to the United 
States. This was balanced out, however, by 
new arrivals. 


Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. 


During 1961, 5,874 Spanish Republican 
refugees received help from the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which maintains a cen- 
ter in Toulouse, France. 


World University Service (WUS) 


The Hong Kong Chinese refugee student 
program, begun with the 1959-60 academic 
year, is administered with U.S. Department 
of State earmarked funds. Initially, five 
Chinese refugee students were awarded WUS 
scholarships to supplement awards made to 
them by U.S. colleges and universities. The 
college staff training fellowship program, 
offering graduate fellowships to Chinese 
refugees who are members of the teaching 
staffs of post-secondary colleges in Hong 
Kong, was begun in the 1961-62 academic 
year. 

6. THE WORLD’S REFUGEES 

(Norz.— This table has been compiled from 
the best available sources. Inevitably, where 
accurate census taking is not feasible, esti- 
mates of refugee populations vary.) 


Hong Kong and Macao, from 
mainland China 
Mainland China, Europeans still 


*1,270, 000 


awaiting immigration *2, 500 
Southeast Asia: 

Chinese, 50,000 in North Bur- 

We eee E A 250, 000 
Metnamese „ 900, 000 
Laotians in Cambodia and 

ARNON See cleat a elm Saleen amir 35, 000 
Koreans from North Korea 1,000,000 

India, Tibetan refugees 45, 000 
Nepal, Tibetan refugees *20, 000 
Bhutan and Sikkim, Tibetan ref- 

SU EE ie ee ae ae 5, 000 
Pakistan, refugees from India... 3, 000, 000 
Africa: = 

From Angola in the Congo--—— 200, 000 

From Ruanda in Burundi, Con- 

go, Tangan ya 160, 000 
In Togo from Ghana, Ivory 

ß 5, 000 
Europe: 

UNHCR mandate still in camp 

(profiting from camp clear- 

ance programs) *9, 000 
UNHCR mandate out of camp 

profiting from resettlement 

Programe) o2 oe *70, 000 
From East Germany 4, 000, 000 


Refugees in Europe not bene- 
fiting from international 
programs, who may receive 

song from voluntary agen- 


hy ees LF SEE ͤ— *150, 000 
spanish Republican refugees in 

= AE AMAER AOSA *30, 000 
coats fleeing Algeria, 

mostly in France 750, 000 
Jewish refugees from Tunisia, 

Morocco, Algeria, and Egypt, 

mostly in France (most of 

these have French nation- 

T ULA met a EA Eat ae 180, 000 
Algerian Moslems in France 37, 000 
Ethnic Greeks -----=-==== 3, 500 
Cuban refugees in Spain 5, 000 
Belgian returnees from the 

NN ccs ͤ saat alin dyes inne 5, 000 
Dutch from Indonesia 60, 000 
Italians from Egypt and Tu- 

——A SAS SSE ee oe es 15, 000 
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Middle East: 
Palestinian Arabs in Jordan, 
Syria*, Lebanon“, and 
fe eR Le ee ee 1, 100, 000 
Russians in Turkey *1,800 
Armenians and Europeans in 
S838 — a a S *1, 250 
Turkic refugees in Iran 5, 000 
Western Hemisphere, Cuban ref- 
ugees, of whom more than 
150,000 in the United States; 
the remainder scattered 
throughout Latin America 195, 000 
C 13, 510, 050 


*Stateless refugees. The others, although 
uprooted, at least have the protection of a 
nationality. 

1 Approximately 3,000,000 refugees who 
fled Pakistan to India have now—14%½ years 
later—been almost completely resettled, 
according to the Indian Government. 

More than 250,000 Algerian refugees from 
Tunisia and Morocco have been repatriated 
but their situation—like that of some 2 mil- 
lion Algerians who had been interned dur- 
ing the civil war—remains bleak; homes 
destroyed, fields strewn with mines. 

The first anniversary of the Berlin Wall 
fell on Aug. 19, 1962. On that date 11,200 
refugees from East Germany had escaped to 
West Berlin despite the wall, 100 were killed 
trying. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mr. HART. Madam President, a few 
weeks ago the presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church issued a forthright let- 
ter to the members of that church indi- 
cating what he conceived to be their 
duty as Christians and as Americans in 
these troubled days of racial strife. Only 
last Sunday, the Episcopal bishop of De- 
troit, Bishop Emrich, writing in the De- 
troit News, made an equally forthright 
statement “in praise of Martin Luther 
King.” The points made by Dr. Emrich 
are excellent, and ones which we should 
all ponder deeply. 

Madam President, for this reason I ask 
unanimous consent to insert Bishop Em- 
rich’s column in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BISHOP EMRICH IN PRAISE OF MARTIN LUTHER 
Kına 


(By the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich) 


It is common knowledge that not only 
some white people, but also some Negroes are 
highly critical of the work of Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King. The critical whites dislike 
him because he is “disturbing the peace,” 
and the critical Negroes dislike him because 
of his nonviolent methods, because he is not 
disturbing the peace enough. When a man 
is attacked by both sides, it well may be 
that he stands at a level of truth from which 
both sides can learn. This column approves 
of his methods, and believes that he will go 
down in history as a great American. Why? 

First, it is inevitable that his white oppo- 
nents in the South accuse him of “disturb- 
ing the peace,” because every man who strug- 
gles for justice and a new order always has 
that charge leveled against him. The Boston 
Tea Party and George Washington disturbed 
the peace in a considerable manner, as did 
also the original organizers of the labor 
movement. 

If a man or group does not protest loudly, 
things remain, of course, as they are. If 
they protest effectively, they are accused of 
“disturbing the peace.” But the “peace” 
they disturb is to them no peace, and the 
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“order” they disturb is to them an unjust 
order. Martin Luther King is wise enough 
to recognize that men do not voluntarily 
relinquish unjust power, but that only real 
disturbance and a ground swell of public 
opinion can change some of our Nation's 
unjust ways. 

Second, while I am not a pacifist, it is 
clear to me that Dr. King is right in his 
nonviolent methods, and his critics among 
some Negroes wrong in their advocacy of 
violence. Consider the reasons. 

1. Dr. King’s methods keep the moral 
issue completely clear, and help everyone 
to see the justice of the Negro cause. 

When I see three Negroes sitting patiently 
at a counter and a jeering crowd pouring 
salt and catsup on their heads, I am dis- 
gusted with the whites and admire the 
quiet strength of the Negroes. Why, in the 
name of God, should not any American be 
allowed to eat a hamburger where he wishes? 
And the behavior of the whites is not brave 
or just, but contemptible. The issue is com- 
pletely clear. 

But if a riot starts and innocent people 
on both sides are killed, then the issue be- 
comes more confused, and the endless re- 
criminations begin. It would be a catas- 
trophe if the headlines were to read, 20 
Whites and 20 Negroes Killed in Alabama 
Riot.” Dr. King is right. It requires far 
more moral power to sit still while catsup 
is poured on your head than to be violent. 
And the methods used by the Negroes could 
destroy the end desired, which is, of course, 
a Nation in which we live together in justice 
and brotherhood. If the whites are stupid 
and unjust, and the Negroes wise and re- 
strained, let that be written on the national 
record. 

2. Every general should use the proper 
tactics for a battle, and the tactics are de- 
termined by the situation. The fact is that 
the Negroes are a minority in America (one- 
tenth of the population), and that, while 
they are rising in position, the whites still 
have in Alabama and elsewhere the eco- 
nomic, political, and police power in their 
hands, 

If the Negroes resorted to violence, they 
would not only confuse the issue but head 
for sure defeat. Some whites, therefore, hate 
Dr. King, because, as a good tactician, he is 
using the only proper and effective plan of 
battle. He is appealing to America’s con- 
science and to the Constitution. He is not 
bucking the line against impossible odds, but 
pulling a wide end sweep where the opposi- 
tion is most vulnerable—the conscience of the 
Nation. Malcolm X’s opinions are as blind 
and as stupid as those of all men who hate; 
and Dr. King, following the instructions of 
his Lord, is as “wise as a serpent and as in- 
nocent as a dove.” 

3. Dr. King knows that if a man hates, he 
destroys himself inwardly, and that only the 
method of love can build the unified Na- 
tion we desire. After a trip to India, where 
he studied Gandhi's methods, he wrote: The 
aftermath of hatred and bitterness that 
usually follows a violent campaign was found 
nowhere in India, and a mutual friendship, 
based on complete equality, existed between 
the Indian and British people within the 
Commonwealth.” 

He knows with realism that many hate him 
and that the struggle is long, but he writes: 
“The nonviolent approach does something to 
the hearts and souls of those committed to 
it. It gives them new self-respect. It calls 
up resources of strength and courage they 
did not know they had. Finally, it so nite 
the conscience of the opponent that recon- 
ciliation becomes a reality.” 

He has been in jail 12 times (daddy, why 
do you have to go to jail so much?”); his 
house has been bombed twice, and he has 
been stabbed once. He could react bitterly, 
but does not. He just keeps coming, saying 
“I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” There is no stopping the Negroes if, 
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under his leadership, they continue their 
extraordinary display of moral power. 

After all, their position is unanswerable. 
Why should not any American be permitted 
to vote, or eat a hamburger where he wishes, 
or enjoy any of the other privileges of a free 
nation? So, he disturbs the peace, and ap- 
peals to the conscience of the Nation. He 
will not be quiet, and he will not hate. 

If you wish to know more about this great 
man from the inside, read his “Strength To 
Love,” published by Harper & Row. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT APPEARS ON 
“ISSUES AND ANSWERS” 


Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, Sun- 
day before last I had the pleasure of 
listening to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, Senator FULBRIGHT, on 
ABC’s “Issues and Answers” program. 

The program dealt with the President’s 
trip to Europe, the Atlantic alliance, and 
the cold war. It was a stimulating ex- 
perience to listen to Senator FuLBRIGHT’s 
straightforward answers to the questions 
raised. He handled the program with 
his usual clarity and good sense. 

I was surprised when the two leading 
daily newspapers in Washington edito- 
rialized regarding Senator FuLBRIGHT’s 
remarks. One of them called him an 
amateur psychiatrist because he un- 
dertook to explain why, in his opinion, 
France has been so hard to get along 
with. 

I thought his statements were sensible 
and fair. He referred to General de 
Gaulle as a “great patriot.” He referred 
to France as a “great nation.” He said 
that France had “suffered a greater 
shock to her national pride than any 
other country.” But he told the truth. 

The other editorial brought up the 
chicken problem. The President has 
written two letters to Chancellor Aden- 
auer about chickens and Secretary Rusk 
has discussed the matter with leaders in 
West Germany on several occasions. 
The point is that chickens just happened 
to be an example of the very major 
problem we face in getting our agricul- 
tural imports into the Common Market 
area. These imports today amount to 
over $1 billion. Our current dollar 
deficit—because of expenditures in the 
European area—is $2.7 billion. If the 
offset of our agricultural exports is can- 
celed out, instead of having a net loss 
of $1.7 billion, we will have a net loss 
of $2.7 billion. 

Everyone who has studied the problem 
knows that the question of agriculture in 
the Common Market is the stickiest we 
have. Senator FULBRIGHT just put his 
finger on one illustration. 

I think his remarks were broad enough 
to make it plain the he was talking about 
the whole panorama of our problems that 
could result from the loss of our agricul- 
tural exports to the Common Market. 

I commend the entire transcript to my 
colleagues who may have missed the 
broadcast and I wish to say again that 
I think Senator FuLBRIGHT answered the 
questions raised with truth, fairness, and 
moderation. I believe that few Mem- 
bers of this body would disagree with 
my view that we are fortunate indeed to 
have a man of Senator Fur BRTIOHT's in- 
telligence, experience, ability, and de- 
tachment handling the crucial area of 
foreign relations for the U.S. Senate. 
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Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the program “Issues and 
Answers” of June 23, 1963, be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“ISSUES AND ANSWERS,” SUNDAY, JUNE 23, 1963 


Guest: Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat, of Arkansas. Interviewed by: 
John Rolfson, ABC Capitol Hill correspond- 
ent, and John Scali, ABC State Department 
correspondent. 

The ANNOUNCER. From Washington, the 
American Broadcasting Co. brings you “Issues 
and Answers.” 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
here are the issues: Will the President's trip 
do any good? What can we do about Gen- 
eral de Gaulle? Is the time right for an end 
to the cold war? You have heard the issues. 
Now for the answers from Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Here to interview Senator FULBRIGHT, ABC 
Capitol Hill correspondent, John Rolfson, and 
with the first question, ABC State Depart- 
ment correspondent, John Scali. 

Mr. Scaur. Senator, welcome to “Issues and 
Answers.“ 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I am glad to be here 
again. 

Mr. Scarr. President Kennedy's trip seems 
off to a fairly good start with hundreds of 
thousands of Germans cheering him at every 
stop. Yet there are those who say that 
cheers and applause are about all the Presi- 
dent will get during this trip. 

Do you agree? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. No; I don't agree with 
these criticisms that it is not a timely trip. 
I think it may be very well—you have some 
changes going on, you have a new, although 
a caretaker government that is set in Italy, 
you have the prospects of a new government 
in England and in Germany. I think an 
examination, getting acquainted with these 
situations and the forces that are at work 
may be very timely. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, do you get anything more 
than except a psychological showing of the 
American flag at a time such as this? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, these great turn- 
outs of people—I didn’t mean that, that that 
is particularly significant, but he will un- 
doubtedly have serious talks with the in- 
coming people and those that are already 
prospects in the next go-round in these vari- 
ous governments and I think he ought to feel 
his way and to get acquainted with them and 
to make known to all of them our serious 
concern about the recent developments in 
the so-called Atlantic alliance and the seri- 
ousness of the effect of General de Gaulle’s 
actions in January. 

Mr. ROLFSON. Senator FULBRIGHT, do you 
think a trip of this kind can do any good as 
a counterattack on the De Gaulle policies, 
for example? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I certainly do, I don't 
like to put it in military terms as a coun- 
terattack and so on. This is a matter of, I 
think, the most delicate diplomacy and I 
think our objective is to bring back into 
focus the importance of the Atlantic alli- 
ance, or the Atlantic partnership, if you like. 

I have not abandoned that yet, although 
if Mr. de Gaulle or General de Gaulle has his 
way I think it will be a very serious matter 
and he himself, I think, may be able to 
change his mind if he is given the proper 
opportunity with proper face-saving mech- 
anisms built in. 

I don’t quite think that General de Gaulle 
wishes to return completely to the 18th 
century. 

Mr. Roirson. Senator, what kind of a 
policy would it take, what do you think we 
should do specifically to encourage General 
de Gaulle to change his mind? 
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Senator FULBRIGHT. I think we ought to 
persuade all of the other countries of the 
importance of it, the Italians, the Germans, 
the Dutch, the Belgians. I think they are 
interested in building a much greater unity 
and cooperation among the Atlantic Com- 
munity or all the members of the free world. 
This is the hope. It has been the basic 
theme of our policy for years and I think 
General de Gaulle’s action has very severely 
shaken the confidence that all these nations 
can work closely together. 

I think that is the greatest damage he has 
done. He has at least temporarily shaken 
the confidence that we can do it and I 
think the President may well restore this. 
These are intangible things. I don’t expect 
him to have a great treaty or to solve any of 
these problems on this trip, but I think he 
is a very astute political animal and I think 
he understands many of these issues and I 
hope he can do some good. 

I don’t think there is anything wrong 
with the timing of this trip. 

Mr, Scarr. Isn't what you are saying, Sen- 
ator, adding up to a policy on our part of 
seeking to isolate and outflank General de 
Gaulle at the moment? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I don't like to put it 
in such brutal terms. However, if you 
choose, I would say that is one way to put 
it, but I don’t wish to mount quite as 
bluntly this kind of a contest. The general 
is a great patriot. I think France suffered 
a greater shock to their national pride than 
any other country. The performance of 
France as we all know in the Second World 
War was not very creditable. It deeply 
wounded their pride and she is a great nation 
and I think this is a kind of a reaction to 
that and I think you have to handle people 
who have been severely wounded in this 
way with kid gloves, so to speak. Although 
I think there is a limit to what we can do, we 
certainly have done a lot for France. 

Mr. Scatx. Do you think perhaps the gen- 
eral is trying to compensate then for a bad 
performance in World War II? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I think he is over- 
compensating, I think he is overcompensat- 
ing and I think he has to make some al- 
lowances for this and have some patience. 

I don’t want to understate how serious I 
think what he has done is. I think it is very 
serious and I don’t know that we can—I am 
still hopeful that we can overcome this and 
bring back into, as I say, focus, all of these 
countries working closely together. 

Mr. RoLFson. Well, Senator, do you think 
this is purely De Gaulle or is this the atti- 
tude of France which will outlast De Gaulle? 

Senator FULBRIGHT, I think the latter, if I 
may say so. I don’t think it is purely De 
Gaulle, because it wasn't just De Gaulle who 
was wounded by this performance. In fact, 
he performed better than France did during 
that period. But I think the whole French 
people were and they had a great history and 
it is not only the way they acted then 
during the war, but their failure to operate 
a self-governing democracy throughout the 
period until De Gaulle—that is, operate it 
satisfactorily, with this constant changing 
of governments. 

It was a reflection of this restlessness and 
internal dissension. They could not gen- 
erate any consensus within their country. 
These are signs of this same thing and I do 
think it goes beyond just De Gaulle. 

Mr. Rotrson. Of course, one of the justifi- 
cations for the De Gaulle policy is that the 
United States is not necessarily permanently 
committed to Europe, to staying there, and 
one reaction in this country has been, one 
part of the resentment at De Gaulle has been 
the demand that we do pull out of Europe 
and let De Gaulle and France and the Euro- 
peans stew in their own juice. 

Doesn't this sort of justify the De Gaulle 
policy, their attitude in this country? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, De Gaulle does 
things such as in the trade area, and the way 
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he speaks about us and so on, that tends to 
bring about his own prophesy. In other 
words, he creates conditions that may make 
it impossible for us to stay, in force, For 
example, if they insist upon this policy of ex- 
cluding our agriculture, if they treat all of 
agriculture as they have treated poultry, then 
it makes it impossible for us to sustain an 
army in Europe at the cost of $1 billion be- 
cause we already have a deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. And it is possible for 
him, if he has his way, and all of Europe co- 
operates with him, to make it impossible for 
us to stay, which will make come true his 
prophesy, but he will be the architect of 
that. 

Mr, Scar. Well, do you think then that we 
should consider withdrawing the troops even 
as a threat to force De Gaulle to change his 
policy? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I don’t like to use 
threats of that kind. I think we have al- 
ready stated—I have, at least—I say “we.” 
I don’t know that the President has, I am 
a little freer agent than he is—it is quite 
obvious we will have to cut down our troops 
if they persist in the trade policies that they 
have started on. 

I think that is just a matter of financial 


Mr. ANS Senator, you mentioned the 
Common Market. Con; REUSS, 
among others, has written that in backing 
the Common Market, the U.S. Government is 

y, or at least partially to blame be- 
cause what we have done is encourage forma- 
tion of what is a Frankenstein monster, an 
organization which it now develops is in- 
ward-looking, which discriminates against 
American tariffs, whereas our focus should 
have been on encouraging formation of a 
broader grouping of free world countries, 
Do you subscribe to that? 

Senator Funsricur. Well, I think there is 
something to that. I don’t know that we 
could have controlled it, I don’t wish to 
always bring it up and say “I told you so,” 
but it is a fact that when the Marshall plan 
was first introduced, I and some of my col- 
leagues attempted to have incorporated in 
that as a policy, the unification of Europe 
at that time as a part of the Marshall plan, 
on a broader scale than just the Six, and I 
think this would have been preferable, and 
I think it would have been a very wise thing 
to do. 

The Secretary of State at that time, Dean 
Acheson, was opposed to this policy. I think 
this is a question of timing. He thought it 
was too much to ask of them at that time 
in 1948 to make great political changes as 
well as economic adjustments and therefore 
our Government didn’t support it. 

I think it was a mistake and I agree with 
you that it should have been done that way. 
Nevertheless, I think that in view of the fact 
that the two last World Wars were generated 
by the frictions among these very countries, 
that some kind of cooperative unification of 
Europe was called for. 

Now the fact that it is presently inward- 
looking is too bad. Our job is to try to 
make it outward-looking, but I wouldn't 
regret the fact that they are moving to- 
ward unity in Europe. 

Mr. Rotrson. I think perhaps this idea 
goes a little beyond that, though. That in 
the past and possibly still now, what we 
should have done and should be doing is 
not only encouraging a united Europe, in- 
dependent of us, but making a greater com- 
mitment ourselves in this organization, eco- 
nomically 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I didn’t get that point. 
I agree with that. Yes, we should. But 
there is a great resistance here in our coun- 
try to do it, but I would favor that and I 
think we ought to do it. 

Mr. Rotrson. What would you do? How 
would you start? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. What I recently sug- 
gested was a very minor thing, the creation 
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of what we call an Atlantic Consultative As- 
sembly, to make the step of bringing their 
people and ours together in a regular in- 
stitutionalized manner, the representatives 
of all of these countries, going beyond the 
Six, including Scandinavia. 

Mr. Rol sor. For law-making purposes? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. No, I say consultative 
assembly. I think that is the first step. I 
don't think you could get that step. You 
know, as Erick Hoffer puts it, the ordeal of 
change is a very serious matter and to get 
anyone to adjust to a new idea is a major 
undertaking and I just think you would 
fail. 

I think they would allow perhaps a con- 
sultative assembly which has been recom- 
mended, as a result of the meeting, as you 
will remember, that Herter and Will Clay- 
ton sponsored, or were our principal repre- 
sentatives, I think this is a step in that di- 
rection. It is consistent with the OECD. 
The OECD is demanding a parliamentarians’ 
conference and if we could merge that in a 
way with the NATO parliamentarians’ con- 
ference, maybe we can get a conference in- 
cluding more than the Six and then we could 
move toward consultative bodies and then 
later perhaps something stronger. We can- 
not foresee how it would develop but that 
is one thing we could do. 

Mr. Scaui. Senator, if we can turn to the 
broader East-West picture for a moment, 
do you see any real opportunity in the days 
ahead of an accommodation between the 
United States and Russia which might flow 
out of the speech that the President made 
June 10 where he called for a reexamina- 
tion of the cold war concept? 

Senator PULBRIGHT. Well, I approve of the 
speech. I don't think there is going to be 
any great sudden change in this business. 
I favor the gradual change as being the only 
realistic one. 

I do think there are various circum- 
stances that are moving now in a direction 
which might make it possible to alleviate 
the tensions of the cold war. The Chinese- 
Russian discussion is one of them. The 
vast cost of these armaments programs, 
which must affect Russia as it affects us, 
and the, I think, general settling down of 
their activities. I notice they are curbing 
their foreign aid program. I think they 
are disillusioned with their experience in 
Iraq, Indonesia, and other places. I think 
the prospects are that we are going to do it 
for different reasons than theirs, but some of 
the same reasons. I think there is a pos- 
sibility here. They haven't been too offensive 
about Berlin lately, and so on. 

Therefore I think it is timely and I think 
an expression by the President of this kind 
leads to a discussion. I would hope such 
discussions can take place and small, tenta- 
tive agreements made. Tentative in the 
sense that they don’t solve the problem, 
but honestly I think when you examine the 
great problems that we are having internally 
and that they are having with China, it 
creates further matters which we have in 
common. 

Mr. Rolrsox. You listed the Russian- 
Chinese conference as one of the things that 
might alleviate it. Does that mean you see 
out of this conference coming a softer Chi- 
nese line rather than a harder Russian line? 

Senator Pu.sricut, No; I would hope it 
would confirm in the Russian’s mind that 
they have more in common with the Western 
peoples, the Europeans as well as ourselves, 
than they do with the Chinese, because the 
Chinese, if I interpret what they are saying, 
it is that they do not accept the concept 
of coexistence; they demand the continua- 
tion of violence, the violent revolution 
wherever it can be had and promoted and 
I think the Russians recognize the dangers 
themselves if we have a nuclear war. 

The Russians are more conscious of the 
destruction of a possible nuclear war. They 
have more to lose in another sense, having 
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accomplished a good deal in the rebuilding 
of their country. There are many reasons 
of this nature which I think might lead the 
Russians to take a different view from the 
Chinese. The Chinese give every evidence 
of having very little fear of a nuclear war. 
Purthermore, the Chinese are much closer to 
the Russians than they are to us. We get 
excited about Cuba. Well, what if you had 
600 million people right on your border, 
as the Russians have, why wouldn't you be 
excited about that? We have only 6 million 
down here, 90 miles from our coast. 

All of these things go together. I think 
it is worth examining, anyway. I thought 
his statement there was worthwhile. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator, you mentioned the 
possibility of some tentative agreements in 
limited areas. Do you think that these 
should be explored and pursued at the diplo- 
matic working level or perhaps elevated 
to the point of a summit conference? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. No, I think the first. 
That is where they should be explored, at 
the lower level, diplomatic and at most a 
ministerial before you get—I am not an advo- 
cate of summit meetings before you get 
anywhere. 

Mr. Scarr. In that connection, as you 
know, Averell Harriman is flying to Mos- 
cow in mid-July. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. Scar. Do you see this as perhaps one 
of the wedges that could open this whole 
area? 

Senator Fu.sricut. Well, this is the sort of 
thing that ought to be going on all the time, 
to discuss these matters. Now they have 
apparently agreed on the so-called hot line. 
I wouldn't overemphasize its significance, 
but it is something. 

I think they are still hopeful that maybe 
something in the test ban area might be de- 
veloped. Nothing concrete has yet come out. 
I don’t know that it will, but I think we 
ought to keep plugging on these matters. 
After all, you are still faced with the alterna- 
tive of this finally escalating into a nuclear 
war if we don’t do something. 

Mr. Rotrson. Senator, the Republican 
leadership in Congress was extremely scorn- 
ful of this whole American University speech, 
the nuclear test and all the rest, and the 
idea that our policy should try to encour- 
age the Russians toward a more enlightened 
policy and so forth. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Yes. 

Mr. Rotrson. They have complained that 
the President was shooting from the hip 
without consulting with them. Do you 
think there is some big error here in the 
administration in not bringing the Republi- 
cans in more at the beginning of such poli- 
cies as these? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I rather think 
it would be wise to consult more with them, 
although I am not personally aware of just 
how little he has consulted. Naturally if 
he consults with them, I don't always know 
it, and I am not always there. I think on 
the other hand everybody is beginning, I 
think prematurely, to become interested in 
the 1964 election and I think that colors 
this a little bit. 

There is a tremendous ad in this morn- 
ing’s paper, a whole full-page ad, with a 
great national rally for Mr. GOLDWATER, al- 
ready within a week or two. 

I think it is going to make it a long cam- 
paign, but I do think that it is wise to consult 
the opposition, any government that is in 
power. 

Mr. Scart. Of course, the opponents of this 
new Presidential approach characterize it as 
a sign that the accommodators have taken 
over the direction of our foreign policy. They 
don't answer when they say Well, do you 
mean appeasers?” They say “No, we will let 
the word ‘accommodator’ stand.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I guess there is a re- 
vival. This is what they emphasized in the 
early fifties under McCarthy and they have 
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always thought this was paydirt, that this 
was politically profitable. I think they have 
overworked Cuba for this same reason, seek- 
ing to say that the Democrats are soft on com- 
munism. I think it is too bad. This is a 
very bad thing to restrict the freedom of 
action of our Government, whatever govern- 
ment it is, whether it is the Republicans un- 
der Eisenhower or under Kennedy, he ought 
to be free in this area to try to do what he 
can to avoid a nuclear war. I think this is 
dangerous politics, but itis not new. Itisa 
continuation of it. We have had it in Cuba 
and I regret it. 

Mr. Rourson. Let me ask about Cuba. 
Premier Castro has come back from Russia 
feeling very confident about his position and 
powers. Do you think we are going to have 
to live with him for a long time in Cuba? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I rather think so, un- 
less he does something very foolish. I think 
there was a time, of course, when we might 
have invaded, at the time when we had a 
real excuse back last October. We didn’t. 
We chose another route. At the time I think 
that was generally applauded, but anyway I 
see no excuse now to mount an offensive. 

Mr. Ro.trson. How about the Russians? 
Do we have to live with them too, in Cuba? 
Their troops? 

Senator Fon Tor. I think so, unless you 
wish to take—unless you wish to mount an 
invasion and go to war about it. I don't 
think it is sufficiently important to warrant 
a full-scale invasion and this is what I think 
you are talking about. What I object to of 
those who criticize it so vigorously is they 
go right up to the point and you say “Do you 
advocate an invasion,” and they say No.“ 
But everything said prior to that would lead 
to no other conclusion. 

Now I think either you invade or you don’t. 
I think what they are doing is everything 
short of an invasion to isolate this man, I 
think. 

Now that reminds me of another item 
which I would like to mention in this con- 
nection, allied with Cuba, and it is this de- 
veloping situation in British Guinea, 

Now Mrs. Jagan down there, whom as you 
know is generally believed to be a full- 
fledged Communist—she came from Chicago 
and is very bright and very aggressive, is 
now the Home Secretary, and she recently 
made a statement thanking Fidel Castro for 
his assistance when they were stuck, mean- 
ing they have received food, rice and other 
materials to keep the Government going dur- 
ing this very, very bad period of a long strike 
and internal chaos practically. 

Now I think it would be a great mistake, 
and I hope the British do not pursue this 
policy of withdrawal and independence under 
these conditions. I know it is out of char- 
acter for us to say not to withdraw, but I 
think these conditions warrant us at least 
doing what we can to persuade the British 
not to give up their control. 

Their Coldstream Guards have been pro- 
tecting the unloading of these Cuban sup- 
plies and the loading of the Russian ship 
and I would not like to see an extension, 
another Communist country in Latin Amer- 
ica, on the mainland, 

Mr. Scarr. If the British feel because of 
various things that they have to withdraw 
and Premier Jagan sets up a full-fledged 
Communist government there, do you think 
there is anything the United States could 
and should do? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I would certainly 
try to think of something I could do. I be- 
lieye there are things we could do. But I 
would hope the British wouldn’t. They are 
in there legally and the conditions are not 
of their creation, I think there is every jus- 
tification for them delaying at least their 
withdrawal. 

Mr. Rotrson. I am sorry, Senator, I am 
going to have to interrupt. Our time is up. 
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Thank you very much, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
for being with us on “Issues and Answers.” 

Senator Futsricnt. Thank you for inviting 
me. 

The Announcer. This concludes this 
week’s “Issues and Answers” with Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 

Next week at this time our guest will be 
the former Director of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, Mr. Allen W. Dulles. We 
hope you will be with us. 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION IN NEW 
YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
great debate on civil rights which is 
sweeping the Nation at this time is quite 
properly directed to the problems of seg- 
regation and discrimination in all parts 
of the Nation, not merely in the South. 
Much remains to be done in all sections, 
but it must be recognized that the prob- 
lems differ from region to region and 
from city to city. One of the major 
points of difference is the degree to which 
the public and governmental climate of 
the particular area is dedicated to elim- 
inating the discriminatory practices 
which still plague its institutions. I have 
always been proud of the leadership 
which the State of New York has ex- 
erted in this field and I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a most interest- 
ing recent Federal district court decision 
in New York in the celebrated New 
Rochelle school desegregation case, 
which was the pilot suit involving school 
desegregation in the North. This deci- 
sion, by the Honorable Irving R. Kauf- 
man, judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, describing the 
excellent efforts being made by the gov- 
ernmental structure of New Rochelle and 
of the State of New York, as well as by 
the entire community in New Rochelle 
in order to comply with the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision, is a landmark of good 
will which I hope will be repeated 
throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the most 
important and learned opinion of the 
court be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[U.S. District Court for the Southern District 

of New York—60 Civ. 4098] 

LESLIE TAYLOR AND Kevin TAYLOR, MINORS, 
By WILBERT TAYLOR AND HALLIE TAYLOR, 
THEIR PARENTS AND NEXT FRIENDS, AND 
MARJORIE WILLIAMS AND ROSLYN WILLIAMS, 
MINORS, BY RUDOLPH WILLIAMS AND Man- 
JORIE WILLIAMS, THEIR PARENTS AND NEXT 
FRIENDS, AND CHERYL ANN WILLIAMS, A 
MINOR, BY ULA WILLIAMS, HER MOTHER AND 
NEXT FRIEND, AND LYNN GARLAND, A MINOR, 
BY THOMAS GARLAND, HER FATHER AND NEXT 
FRIEND, AND BENJAMIN HALL, LONNIE HALL, 
MICHELEE HALL AND VELMA HALL, MINORS, 
BY BARBARA HALL, THEIR MOTHER AND NEXT 
FRIEND, AND MARILENE MURPHY, A MINOR, 
BY WALTER MURPHY AND WILLENE MURPHY, 
HER PARENTS AND NEXT FRIENDS, AND FOR 
THESE AND ALL OTHERS SIMILARLY SITU- 
ATED AND WHO MAY BECOME PARTIES TO THIS 
ACTION, PLAINTIFFS, v. THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE 
City or New ROCHELLE, AND HERBERT C. 
CLIisH, AS SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE CITY OF 
New ROCHELLE, DEFENDANTS 
Appearances: Paul Zuber, attorney for 

plaintiffs; Murray C. Fuerst, attorney for 
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board of education; Robert M. Morgenthau, 
U.S. attorney, by Eugene R. Anderson and 
David R. Hyde. 

Irving R. Kaufman, C.J. (delivered from 
the bench): I have been pleased to hear 
from Dr. Frank F. Marino, chairman of the 
Board of Education of the City of New Ro- 
chelle, and other members of the board, as 
well as Dr. David G. Salten, superintendent 
of schools, who addressed the court this 
morning. 

This is a most gratifying day for this court, 
for in 2 years we have come full circle from 
a period in which national attention was 
focused upon New Rochelle as a northern 
community condoning segregation to a period 
in which the Nation will view New Rochelle 
as a trailblazer in solving the problem of pro- 
viding truly equal educational opportunity 
for all. I want publicly to thank Messrs. 
Fuerst and Zuber who, as counsel for the 
respective parties, have performed a great 
service not only to the community and to 
this court, but to the entire Nation as well. 

In less than 10 years, the legal and social 
complexion of our Nation has undergone a 
dramatic change. The epochal decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of 
Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1954), has worked 
a revolution in American race relations. The 
tempo of that revolution is ever quickening 
and its reverberations have not been confined 
to any one part of our Nation. Indeed, the 
President of the United States has recently 
noted that the problem of equal opportunity 
regardless of race is “not a sectional prob- 
lem—it is nationwide.” 

The truth of this statement is confirmed 
by the case history of New Rochelle’s Lin- 
coln School integration litigation, the judi- 
cial phases of which are, hopefully, drawing 
to a close. In order that the application 
now before this court may be set in con- 
text, a brief statement of that history will 
be undertaken. 

New Rochelle, a suburb of New York City 
is, as we know, located in southeastern 
Westchester County. In late 1960, a class 
action was initiated in this court by several 
Negro children enrolled in the Lincoln 
School, a public elementary school operated 
by the Board of Education of the City of New 
Rochelle, which was named as one of the 
defendants. In this action, the plaintiffs 
charged that Lincoln School, situated in cen- 
tral New Rochelle, then with an enrollment 
of approximately 94 percent Negroes, had 
been deliberately created and maintained 
by the board as a racially segregated school 
in violation of the 14th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. After a trial, this 
court found, 191 F. Supp. 181 (S.D.N.Y. 1961), 
that the school board, in 1930, had gerry- 
mandered the district in which the Lincoln 
School was located in order that a large por- 
tion of its white students would be ex- 
cluded and permitted to attend the nearby 
Webster and Mayflower schools; that within 
the 4 years following, the boundaries of the 
Lincoln district were manipulated so as to 
incorporate the ever-increasing Negro popu- 
lation; that until 1949, the board assured the 
continuance of Lincoln School as a Negro 
school by permitting white students resident 
within the district to transfer to schools out- 
side the district; and that after 1949, when 
further transfers were forbidden, the school 
board did nothing to alter the status quo or 
to ameliorate the serious racial imbalance 
in the Lincoln School which it had caused 
to be brought about. 

It followed, therefore, that this court was 
constrained to find that the deliberate efforts 
to maintain the Lincoln School as a seg- 
regated educational institution worked a 
deprivation of the equal protection of the 
laws constitutionally proscribed by the 14th 
amendment as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, supra. 
As I noted at that time, “The conduct of 
responsible school officials has operated to 
deny to Negro children the opportunities for 
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a full and meaningful educational experience 
guaranteed to them by the 14th amend- 
ment,” 191 F. Supp. at 182-93. 

In order to cure this social illness, this 
court directed the board to present a plan 
to remedy the illegality. The board pro- 
posed such a plan which, with considerable 
modification, was adopted as the decree of 
the court, in May 1961, 195 F. Supp. 231 
(S. D. N. . 1961). In essence, the decree pro- 
vided for a completely optional transfer of 
all Lincoln students to any schools having 
sufficient room to receive them without the 
imposition of any requirements for minimal 
academic achievement or emotional adjust- 
ment. Further provisions were incorporated 
in order fully to effectuate the spirit of the 
optional transfer plan; but, the decree pro- 
vided that the board was under no obliga- 
tion to furnish transportation to pupils 
transferring under the terms of the decree, 
The decree concluded with the provision that 
“The court shall retain jurisdiction over this 
case to assure full compliance with this de- 
cree.” This court, then, is still seized of 
Jurisdiction over this case and over the 
administration of the terms of the decree, 

I now have before me an application by 
the present school board—whose composi- 
tion is substantially different from that of 
the board at the time of the original decree— 
seeking certain amendments and modifica- 
tions of that decree. 

It is clear that this application has been 
precipitated by the changing circumstances 
in New Rochelle which have followed upon 
the board’s efforts to comply with this 
court’s order. On the date of the commence- 
ment of this litigation, Lincoln School had 
an enrollment of 483 students, of whom 454, 
or 94 percent, were Negro. As a result of 
the transfer of Lincoln students to the city’s 
11 other elementary schools, the percentage 
of Negro students dropped immediately to 
approximately 89 percent. A year and a 
half later, in April 1963, the entire student 
population at Lincoln School was less than 
half what it was when this court entered its 
decree; only 210 pupils had chosen to remain 
enrolled at this antiquated school, con- 
structed 65 years ago. 

The economic and social impact of this 
mass exodus has been perceptively analyzed 
and extrapolated by the present forward- 
looking school board. The operation of Lin- 
coln School has become economically un- 
feasible due to the greatly diminished size 
of the student body; as of April of this year, 
although the average annual per capita cost 
of education in all the New Rochelle ele- 
mentary schools was approximately $877 per 
student, the cost of educating a student at 
Lincoln was somewhat more than $1,057, As 
the student body will continue to decrease 
the cost per Lincoln School student will in- 
crease, It has become obvious to the present 
board that the Lincoln School must be closed 
and permanently shut down. 

But more at the heart of this proceeding 
is the school board’s fear—grounded in a 
sincere desire to conform not only with the 
letter but with the spirit of this court's 
decree—a fear that the continuation of the 
plan of free optional transfer, pursuant to 
the terms of the decree, will result in an 
unbalanced racial population in schools ad- 
jacent to the Lincoln district. The board in 
effect urges that strict compliance with the 
original decree, now that Lincoln School is 
being closed down, will pose a serious threat 
of de facto racial segregation in those con- 
tiguous schools, if the remaining students 
at Lincoln are permitted to exercise a free 
choice of school to be attended. 

The school board and its enlightened su- 
perintendent of schools, Dr. David G. Salten, 
a nationally recognized educator—after hold- 
ing two public hearings in May of this year, 
at which 1,300 and 900 citizens, respectively, 
were in attendance and 98 speakers heard; 
after attending many meetings of PTA 
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groups, and civic and neighborhood associa- 
tions; and after consulting with experts in 
the field and with those representing the 
interests of the Negro population of the 
Lincoln district—therefore asks this court 
to amend and modify the letter of the decree 
in order that its spirit may best be perpetu- 
ated. 

In my original opinion in this litigation, 
I expressed my sincere belief in the proposi- 
tion that the desegregation problem in the 
Lincoln district could be solved by “men of 
good will, wisdom and ingenuity,” 191 F. 
Supp. at 193. It is gratifying that, among 
the membership of the present school board, 
New Rochelle has found such men. It is 
obvious that these are men of heart and 
of broad vision. They have taken a most 
commendable and farsighted step in pro- 
jecting the philosophy which underlay the 
original decree—and by their action will 
minimize or perhaps avoid the problem, 
plaguing so many other communities, of ra- 
cial imbalance in their system of education. 
This reaffirmation of respect for man and 
law is gratifying and timely, for it is an 
antidote to those familiar instances where 
Federal court decrees have been flaunted by 
high officials sworn to uphold the law. 

Obstruction, delay, and unrest have char- 
acterized much of our national struggle 
against educational and racial inequality. 
But this small northern community— 
whose population, composed of various 
races and religions, might represent our Na- 
tion in microcosm—has provided this Na- 
tion with an example and a model of sound 
public leadership. 

Indeed, the immediate and energetic ef- 
forts of the school board to comply with 
this court’s mandate might well be viewed 
as a precursor of the widely acclaimed posi- 
tion taken only last week by James E. Allen, 
Jr., commissioner of education for the State 
of New York. 

The President of the United States, a few 
short days ago, registered a plea for an end 
to racial strife, mass picketing and protest 
meetings which almost inevitably trigger 
violence. He urged that the forum for solv- 
ing the racial question be shifted from the 
streets to the courts. Certainly, that is the 
first step. But, as I noted in my original 
opinion: “Litigation is an unsatisfactory 
way to resolve issues such as have been pre- 
sented here. It is costly, time consuming— 
causing further delays in the implementa- 
tion of constitutional rights—and further 
inflames the emotions of the partisans,” 191 
F. Supp. at 197. In short, our legal system 
can only go so far in inculcating morality. 
Today, in light of the school board's ap- 
pearance before this court, I feel even more 
strongly that the task of securing full equal- 
ity of educational opportunity among the 
races is best achieved not by a court which 
is ill-equipped to control day-to-day prob- 
lems of educational policy, but by private 
citizens, men of good will, prepared to act 
affirmatively in pursuance of our basic law 
and with a devotion to community better- 
ment. 

Thus, in the instant case, the New Ro- 
chelle School Board has taken the initiative 
and, after investigation and consultation, 
has proposed several modifications in the 
May 1961 decree of this court. 

With the closing of the Lincoln School and 
the accompanying need for enlightened 
placement of the students living within the 
Lincoln district, the board proposes to pro- 
vide bus transportation to these students 
on a basis identical to that provided through- 
out New Rochelle—that is, transportation to 
any school destination within 1½ and 10 
miles of the student's home. As the school 
board has stated in its report on its pro- 
posed plan to the citizens of New Rochelle: 
“Transportation will be a key factor in our 
efforts to maintain an ethnic balance in our 
elementary schools and to prevent the emer- 
gence of segregated schools.” This report 
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further states: “Any solution for the prob- 
lems at Lincoln must be resolved on the 
basis of what is good for the school system 
and the community as a whole. Closing the 
school and transporting its students to out- 
lying areas fulfills this criterion because it 
avoids tipping contizuous schools and en- 
ables students in outlying as well as in the 
central schools to attend an integrated 
school.” 

I have been advised that the additional 
cost to each of the residents of New Rochelle 
once the benefits of bus transportation are 
extended to the students in question will be 
insignificant. It must also be noted that, 
pursuant to State law, 90 percent of the 
transportation costs incurred in the city of 
New Rochelle will be borne by New York 
State in the 1963-64 and successive school 
years, and only 10 percent by the city. In 
short, the burdens resulting from the imple- 
mentation of the proposed transportation 
plan are infinitesimal when compared to its 
benefits, 

I am convinced that the closing of Lin- 
coin School, conjoined with free bus trans- 
portation for former pupils there to other 
schools within the city will have a salutary 
influence in securing true equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all parties before 
this court. This proposed modification, 
which would eliminate paragraph 7 of the 
original order decreeing that Lincoln trans- 
ferees were to provide their own transporta- 
tion, is therefore adopted by this court. 

The more fundamental modification of the 
decree proposed by the school board is the 
deletion of paragraphs 1 and 2 which deal 
with the optional transfer plan and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a provision designed to 
permit the board to assign students residing 
within the Lincoln district where necessary 
to secure or maintain racial balance within 
the elementary school system. Such a pro- 
vision would repose in the board discretion 
in the assignment of pupils ir order best to 
effectuate the principles announced in the 
original opinion of this court. Viewing this 
proposed modification in light of the school 
board’s demonstrated genuine support for 
those principles, this court has decided to 
so modify its decree. Compliance therewith 
will be insured, if ever necessary, by this 
court’s continued retention of jurisdiction 
over the case, in pursuance to the final para- 
graph of the decree and to the general princi- 
ples of equity. 

The decree is modified as provided for in 
the amended decree entered this day. 

And so, as the board in its Comprehen- 
sive Plan for Educational Excellence—A Re- 
port to All Citizens of New Rochelle,” dated 
May 14, 1963, stated: “The eyes of the entire 
Nation are fixed upon our community and 
received national attention.” The Nation 
will now observe how men of compassion and 
foresight have faced up to the racial problem 
of their community and with courage un- 
dertaken the task of solving it. 

IRVING R. KAUFMAN, 
U.S. Circuit Judge. 
JUNE 24, 1963. 


SHIPWORK CHEAPER IN PRIVATE 
YARDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Boston Globe, June 9, 1963, and which 
was entitled “Shipwork Cheaper in Pri- 
vate Yards.” 

The author, Allen M. Smythe, is a rep- 
utable financial writer. His article ex- 
plains the efforts made to change the 
congressional mandate requiring that 
private shipbuilding firms handle 35 per- 
cent of naval vessel repairs and thus 
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save 20 to 30 percent in cost to the tax- 


payers. 

President, the private ship- 
building industry of this Nation is in a 
slump; yet our defense officials, rather 
than aid our hard-pressed private yards, 
prefer to have all work done in naval 
shipyards operated by the Government. 

I hope that my colleagues will examine 
this problem carefully and give thought 
to the necessity of maintaining and pro- 
tecting private industry against expen- 
sive Federal competition. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, June 9, 1963] 
SHIPWORK CHEAPER IN PRIVATE YARDS 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

The Navy, disturbed by some aspects of a 
survey made to determine comparative costs 
between naval shipyards and private ship- 
building plants, adopted a news manage- 
ment plan that has backfired, 

The survey, made under a $197,000 Navy 
contract issued to Arthur Anderson & Co., a 
New York auditing firm, was expected to fur- 
nish cost data to influence congressional leg- 
islation. The Navy wants Congress to elim- 
inate a proviso in the appropriation bill that 
requires 35 percent of the repairs for naval 
vessels to be made in private shipyards. 

For some time Navy officials and some Fed- 
eral unions favorable to the Navy attitude 
have been testifying before the Senate and 
House using the Anderson report as a basis 
for their arguments. Groups opposed to the 
change could not see the report and the Navy 
belatedly stated the House Appropriation 
Committee was holding up the release. 

Congressman GEORGE H. MAHON, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, chairman of the defense 
fiscal group, reacted vigorously by saying: 
“The release of this report was never the 
responsibility of our committee.” Navy pub- 
lic relations officers wished to release but 
were overruled by top admirals and the Navy 
Secretary. 

Joun E. Moss, Democrat, of California, 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Subcommittee whose group has criticized De- 
fense restrictive news policies, commented, 
“It’s just another instance of the withholding 
of facts that have no pertinancy to the secu- 
rity of the Nation. It should have been re- 
leased.” He asked Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth for an explanation. 

The Navy does not keep records of its 
present-day assets but estimates that the 
11 navy yards would be valued at $4 or $5 
billion. Private shipyards including small 
boatbuilding yards are valued at $738.4 mil- 
lion. 

Andrew Pettis, vice president of the Union 
of Shipbuilding Workers and prominent la- 
bor leader, said “It is silly for the Navy to 
claim that their big, cumbersome yards can 
compete with private shipyards. Their costs 
are 25 to 30 percent higher.” 

Edwin M. Hood, president of the Ship- 
builders Council, said: The fact that the 
Anderson survey report has not been released 
raises more questions than it answers. A 
similar study for the private industry last 
year was never held under wraps and showed 
the cost for all types of naval ships work— 
new construction, alterations, repair, and 
conversion—were 20 to 28 percent higher in 
naval shipyards.” 

Hood also pointed out that the Navy re- 
ported that $63 millior in repair work had 
been given to private shipyards in the last 6 
months of 1962 and that his group’s mem- 
bers reported less than half of that amount. 

Hood described as ridiculous the state- 
ment that private shipyards had been given 
$127.6 million in conversions. “We have 
only a fraction of that amount.” 
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Private shipyards handle 49 percent, dol- 
larwise, of all Navy shipwork. This is be- 
cause of a high percentage—around 70 per- 
cent—of new construction. They have 
48,760 employees for this work. The Navy 
employs 97,300 men for their share. Navy 
wages average 15 percent higher than private 
firms. 

The Anderson survey shows Navy costs to 
be 10 to 25.4 percent higher for various kinds 
of shipwork. If taxes paid by private ship- 
yards were eliminated, the percentage would 
range from 14 to 30. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY AND 
WITHDRAWAL FROM SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
I call to the attention of the Senate two 
recent full page advertisements which 
have appeared in some of the Nation’s 
largest daily newspapers. I have studied 
these advertisements most carefully and 
they cause me untold concern because in 
one, a group of prominent American 
businessmen have put themselves on rec- 
ord as favoring a test ban treaty with 
the Communists, and I am convinced 
that these gentlemen have made this 
move without full facts and without 
realizing that a nuclear test ban arrange- 
ment with the Communists would be 
nothing more than a nuclear test ban 
trap for the United States and the free 
world. The other group of prominent 
clergymen have had the temerity to 
suggest to the public that the United 
States get out of South Vietnam because 
the existing Government there is sup- 
posedly suppressing freedom of religion. 

Madam President, how stupid can any 
group of clergymen get when they sug- 
gest to the public that by getting out of 
South Vietnam and letting the Com- 
munists take over—and there could be 
no other result to follow such a foolish 
move—that freedom of religion would 
be restored, if indeed it is actually being 
suppressed to any substantial degree. 

Madam President, we all know, or 
should know, that the Communists rec- 
ognize no God save materialism and the 
worship of man. All we have to do is 
look at Tibet and the tragic treatment 
given there to the religious leaders of 
that country which was permitted to fall 
to the forces of communism. 

The first advertisement appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on Monday, 
June 24, 1963, in a full page advertise- 
ment entitled “Why Business Leaders 
Want a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty.” 
The second was published in the Wash- 
ington Post on Thursday, June 27, 1963, 
entitled We, Too, Protest.” 

The Wall Street Journal advertise- 
ment provides a good illustration of a 
point I made in my June 3, 1963, news- 
letter when I stated: 

The United States, along with some of its 
major allies, has apparently become obsessed 
with obtaining from the Soviets a treaty 
banning nuclear tests. This obsession is 
based on fear, a fear which is felt by a large 
share of the public. This fear is based not 
on factual information, but on misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings of a relatively 
mew and highly technical subject on which 
few facts have been disclosed. In fact, even 
fewer of those disclosed facts have been 
presented in perspective. Many hearings 
have been conducted by congressional com- 
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mittees on the subject of a nuclear test 
ban, and Government officials and scientists 
have spoken frequently on the subject. 
Despite all the attention, however, these 
sources of information have failed miser- 
ably to communicate to the public, and even 
to the Congress, an organized, complete and 
understandable presentation of the issues 
and considerations involved. 


Since this advertisement is such a 
blatant example of the administration’s 
duplicity in propagandizing loyal citizens 
in favor of a test ban on one hand and 
withholding information from the pub- 
lic on the other hand, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

Madam President, I will not discuss 
this advertisement in its entirety, but 
only certain key parts in the hope that 
this will be enough to encourage these 
august gentlemen to reexamine their 
positions. 

Madam President, nuclear tests are re- 
quired for the following reasons: 

First, To provide an effective defense 
against Soviet ICBM’s; second, to pro- 
vide our Nation with a certain capability 
to penetrate Soviet missile defenses em- 
ploying nuclear warheads; and third, to 
assure the immunity of our second strike 
missile systems to a surprise enemy nu- 
clear attack; and, to develop specialized 
nuclear warheads to defend our Nation 
against satellite bombs and other terror 
weapons with which the free world has 
been threatened. 

Madam President, the administration 
could help to further enlighten these 
businessmen and the public if our leaders 
would be more candid about the limita- 
tions of our detection techniques in the 
atmosphere and outer space and below 
the ground, especially since the recent 
exposé that the Soviets on June 12 fired 
a nuclear detonation showing their con- 
tempt for the President’s June 10 mora- 
torium. 

An effective test ban treaty might be 
in our interest if we could be certain that 
the Soviets have not made a major 
breakthrough. We can only find this out 
if we test. We may find out the hard 
way, if they have discovered nuclear ef- 
fects such as electromagnetic pulses, and 
so forth, which may affect our so-called 
second strike force. If their last test 
produced a technological breakthrough 
and they are moving into production of 
large missiles and supramegaton war- 
heads, serious trouble lies ahead. If we 
decided to test and make a similar dis- 
covery a few years hence, it would be too 
late. At this stage, if the Soviets should 
desire to issue an ultimatum—and they 
surely would—such a nuclear threat 
would instantly reduce us to a second- 
class power or worse. 

As a parting thought to these gentle- 
men, experts have stated that there is 
only one way to stop proliferation—shoot 
all scientists, all physicists, burn all text- 
books relating to science and wipe out 
all people associated with the art. This 
may sound silly, but it is as silly as stat- 
ing that proliferation will be stopped by 
a test ban treaty with the U.S.S.R. 

I would also suggest to the endorsers 
that they use their combined fortunes 
and influence to get the administration 
to be candid with them and the public 
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about the key point in their advertise- 
ment. They should also ask after se- 
curing this information the real objec- 
tive of the test ban is not in reality 
“confidence building,” or “accommoda- 
tion“ —or in other words, make the So- 
viets like us, as expressed by Dr. Walt W. 
Rostow, chairman of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council, at the 
Pugwash Conference in Moscow in 1960. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the advertisement on a 
nuclear test ban treaty be printed in the 
R=cor at this point. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, June 24, 1963] 


WHY BUSINESS LEADERS WANT A NUCLEAR TEST 
Ban TREATY 


Differences of opinion in a democratic so- 
ciety, such as ours, are normal and welcome. 

On one subject, Americans can have no 
difference of opinion—that the security of 
our country must be maintained intact, 
whatever the costs, whatever the sacrifices 
each of us may be called upon to make. 

That we are living on the threshold of 
peril is one of the conditions of our life since 
man unlocked the secret of the atom. 

In the past decade, our country has spent 
$500 billion for our defense system at the 
rate of some $50 billion per year. Today, our 
military power is superior to that of the 
Russians, in size, diversification, and sophis- 
tication. 

No one can guarantee that calculation or 
accident will not produce a nuclear war in 
which mankind will perish. 

In the past year, the President of the 
United States has exercised his awesome re- 
sponsibility to authorize his representatives 
to negotiate an effective test ban treaty with 
the USSR. as being in the security inter- 
ests of the United States and in order to 
prevent the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, lest by 1970 there be 15, 20, or 25 nuclear 
powers, instead of the present 4. Nuclear 
science technology is not static and the pres- 
ent monopoly of the four powers may soon 
be broken. Moreover, without a test ban 
treaty, time is on the side of the Russians, 
permitting them to move forward to close 
the gap between our power and theirs. 

There can be no challenge to the unique 
knowledge of the President as to what con- 
stitutes the security interests of our country. 

Those who oppose a test ban treaty, base 
it on fear lest the Russians cheat, even if 
they sign a treaty; and our vulnerability if 
they do so. But a sober appraisal of the 
realistic situation reveals that the United 
States is not entrusting or exposing its de- 
fenses to the mercy of any other country, 
with or without a treaty. 

Our military power is, in no wise, dimin- 
ished under the proposed treaty. Our arms 
are neither junked, nor reduced, nor enjoined 
from reproduction. 

Our monitoring system is certain in the 
atmosphere; detection techniques in outer 
space can detect explosions beyond the dis- 
tance of the sun, hundreds of millions of 
miles away from the earth. In only one 
area—underground testing, of minor impor- 
tance militarily, say the sclentists—do we 
require U.S.S.R. cooperation in detection. 
And even there, current detection systems 
have almost the same capability as a sys- 
tem inside the Soviet Union. Since our seis- 
mological advances continue, our dependence 
on monitors inside the Soviet Union may 
also diminish. 

Our research on new weapons continues 
to the last point, except for testing. 

And what we are enjoined from doing, so 
are the Russians. 
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Do we need new weapons for security? 
Our present arsenal is superior to the Rus- 
sians and sufficient to destroy every vestige 
of life 125 times over in 2,000 of the largest 
cities in the world (100,000 population or 
over). 

And as the President pointed out on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1963: “We test and test and finally 
get weapons which are increasingly sophisti- 
cated. But the fact of the matter is that 
someone may test 10 or 15 times and get a 
weapon which is not nearly as good as the 
megaton weapons, but, nevertheless, are 2 
or 3 times the weapons which destroyed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and that was 
dreadful enough. 

“So I think we have a great deal to gain, 
if we can get a test agreement.” 

The proliferation of nuclear arms is as 
dangerous to the U.S.S.R. as it is to the rest 
of humanity. Self-interest and self-interest 
alone will dictate Soviet adherence to a test 
ban treaty. And Russia’s stake is nothing 
less than survival. 

The fact of the matter is, as the President 
stated last February, “that the Soviet Union 
did accept in September a condition which 
they denied over the past 2 years or so— 
inspection. Now, what we are disagreeing 
about is the number of inspections, but, at 
least, the principle of inspection is accepted.” 

In essence, a test ban treaty is an experi- 
ment in trust which, if it produces sufficient 
mutual confidence, could eventually lead 
to disarmament in careful stages. 

For both the Russian and the American 
people, even a small reduction in military 
spending means a large improvement in 
economic standards. 

For the Russians, shortages in consumer 
goods could be satisfied. For the American 
people, needed investments in education, 
housing, resource development, health and 
medical services, now lagging, could be made 
possible. 

An effective test ban treaty lifts the omi- 
nous pall which overhangs and opens the 
door to rationality, and, therefore, to hope 
in a constructive world. 

Such risks as may be involved in a test 
ban treaty should not be magnified. The 
gains to be achieved far outweigh them. 

We, therefore, commend and support the 
administrations’ continuing efforts to achieve 
an effective test ban treaty with the U.S. S. R., 
confident that our own security will be 
protected and also world survival. 

G. T. Baker, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc.; Morton J. Baum, 
president, Hickey-Freeman Co.; Joseph 
L. Block, chairman, Inland Steel Co.; 
Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of 
the board, General Mills Corp.; chair- 
man of the Council on World Tensions, 
Inc.; William L. Clayton, former Un- 
dersecretary of State and founder of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.; John T. Con- 
nor, president, Merck & Co., Inc.; Oscar 
de Lima, chairman, Roger Smith Hotels 
Corp.; Marriner S. Eccles, chairman, 
Utah Construction & Mining Co.; M. 
B. Folsom, director, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; Bowman Gray, chairman, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Elisha Gray, 
chairman, Whirlpool Corp.; Earle V. 
Grover, chairman, Apex Steel Corp., 
Ltd.; Joel Hunter, president, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America; Wayne A. Johns- 
ton, president, Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Philip M. Klutznick, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the Social and 
Economic Council, United Nations; 
president of Klutznick Enterprises; 
Armand May, president, American As- 
sociated Companies; William E. Robin- 
son, former chairman. the Coca Cola 
Co.; Herman Steinkraus, retired presi- 
dent, Bri Brass Co.; former 
president, Chamber of Commerce of 
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the United States; president of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations; James Symes, chairman, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; J. Cameron 
Thomson, former chairman, Northwest 
Bancorporation; David J. Winton, 
chairman, Winton Lumber Co. 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
the second full page advertisement, “We, 
Too, Protest,“ which appeared in the 
Washington Post on June 27, 1963, is an- 
other of the persistent attempts to dis- 
credit Mr. Diem, President of South Viet- 
nam and to force the United States to 
leave South Vietnam and, in fact, all of 
southeast Asia to the Communists. As 
usual this type of propaganda is again 
based upon half truths. 

Mr. Diem has been able to stem the 
tide of communism against repeated and 
powerful onslaughts by the combined 
Communist regimes of the U.S.S.R. 
Communist China, and North Vietnam. 

Very little evidence has been produced 
on the denial of religious freedom, and 
this only in vague terms. Little has been 
written on what the actual Buddhist 
grievances have been and very little on 
the attempts to settle this matter. 

Our country’s aid to South Vietnam 
has been to stop the march of commu- 
ism toward their goal of world domina- 
tion. To stop communism and save 
southeast Asia is in our own national 
interest. . 

The crop-destroying chemicals criti- 
cized in the ad have been used to destroy 
foliage in areas infested by Communist 
guerrillas. The immorality twist given 
by the ad is an extension of Communist 
propaganda in a very skillful manner. 
Perhaps these gentlemen should have 
checked with the U.S. Army on the truth 
concerning the so-called crop-destroy- 
ing chemicals. 

The herding of people into “strategic 
hamlets” in South Vietnam is a protec- 
tive device against Communist guerrillas. 
The sponsors of the advertisement ne- 
glect to place the blame on the true cul- 
prits—the Communists. 

As for the unjust, undemocratic, and 
unstable regime, this is again a clever ex- 
tension of Communist propaganda. The 
“universally regarded” is a clever, vague 
propaganda term. I will agree that Mr. 
Diem’s regime is universally regarded as 
unjust, undemocratic and unstable from 
the Communist point of view. 

As for, “the fiction that this is fighting 
for freedom,” what would these gentle- 
men suggest in a country fighting for 
survival: free elections Communist style 
or recognition of the Communist guer- 
rillas controlled by the Hanoi-Peiping- 
Moscow axis? 

These alleged protests in public and 
within our country against Mr. Diem are 
largely unfounded, unwarranted and aid 
and abet the Communist enemy. The 
four protest points made in this ad are 
so similar to Communist propaganda 
that they cast serious doubt on the judg- 
ment of these gentlemen, regardless of 
their intentions or motivations. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this advertisement be 
128 at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 27, 
1963] 


We, Too, PROTEST 

We, American clergymen of various faiths, 
also protest. We protest: 

1. Our country’s military aid to those who 
denied him religious freedom. 

2. The immoral spraying of parts of South 
Vietnam with crop-destroying chemicals and 
the herding of many of its people into con- 
centration camps called “strategic hamlets.” 

3. The loss of American lives and billions 
of dollars to bolster a regime universally re- 
garded as unjust, undemocratic, and un- 
stable. 

4. The fiction that this is “fighting for 
freedom.” 

Rev. Dr. Judah Cahn, Rabbi, Metro- 
politan Synagogue, New York City; 
Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Minister Emeritus, Riverside Church, 
New York City; Rev. Dr. Donald Szan- 
tho Harrington, Minister, Community 
Church, New York City; Rev. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Minister Emeritus, 
Community Church, New York City; 
Rev. Dr. Edward E. Klein, Rabbi, 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue, New 
York City; Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, Rabbi, 
Temple Emanuel, New York City; Rev. 
Donald W. McKinney, Minister, First 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, New 
York; Rev. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Professor Emeritus, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Rt. Rev. 
James A. Pike, Bishop of California; 
Rev. Hozen Seki, Minister, Buddhist 
Church, New York City, and Rey. Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Minister Emeritus, 
Christ Church (Methodist), New York 
City. 

(Organizations listed for purposes of 
identification only.) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What business pends 
before the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate is still in the morning 
hour. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, if 
there is no further morning business, 
may the morning hour be closed? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 628) 
to amend the District of Columbia Re- 
development Act of 1945. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
* resumed the consideration of the 
bill, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] for 10 minutes, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
by the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE MANPOWER REVOLUTION AND 
THE CANCER OF JOB DISCRIMI- 
NATION 


Mr.CLARK. Madam President, on be- 
half of Senators MANSFIELD, RANDOLPH, 
PELL, KENNEDY, JAVITS, Prouty, and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, amendments to the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act which carry 
out the recommendations contained in 
the President’s civil rights message of 
June 19. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill may be printed in the RECORD, 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may lie 
on the desk, for additional cosponsors, 
until a week from today. 

Madam President, since there are 
amendments to the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, which in turn 
came from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare when it was first passed, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk, as 
requested, and be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The bill (S. 1831) to amend the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, introduced by Mr. CLARK (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, the 
bill deals with one of the most explosive 
and tragic problems haunting the coun- 
try today—youth unemployment; partic- 
ularly that unemployment which op- 
presses young and unwitting victims of 
racial discrimination. 

No issue harbors graver dangers for 
the American future; none poisons our 
national conscience more; none is more 
wasteful of our national wealth. To pro- 
vide the opportunities for useful citizen- 
ship—which means, in the final analysis, 
the right to a job—is not a matter of 
civil rights only. Nor is it solely a mat- 
ter of justice. The right to work, in 
keeping with one’s talents, is the basis 
for all other rights in our society. It is 
a right imbedded in the American ex- 
periment. It was formalized in the Em- 
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ployment Act of 1946. And our failure 
to make that right a reality for every 
American youth betrays the promise im- 
plicit in our civilization. In its most 
tragic form it betrays those culturally 
deprived youths who, for reasons which 
have nothing to do with their own abil- 
ities, must struggle through life under 
the heavy burden of prejudice and dis- 
crimination with no opportunity to make 
their own contribution to the progress 
of society. 

For more than a month now, the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has been engaged in a 
prolonged study of the Nation’s nagging 
unemployment problem. While the diag- 
nosis remains incomplete, some of the 
causes are already clear. One of the 
most acute sources of joblessness in 
America today is our failure to give sub- 
stantial numbers of young people the 
skills, education, and the experience to 
compete in an economy which is chang- 
ing profoundly in the kinds of talents 
and skills it requires. We are in the 
midst of a “manpower revolution” in 
which the terms of successful employ- 
ment are far different from those of the 
past. The jobs of the future will not be 
pick and shovel jobs. They will require 
skill, literacy, adaptability—assets which 
can be provided only through adequate 
educational opportunities and training. 
Unfortunately, minority youths raised in 
poverty and squalor are all too often 
short on precisely that educational back- 
ground they would need to compete for 
a job under even normal conditions. 

Unemployment among youths is three 
times that among adults. And among 
the victims of discrimination it is twice 
as high as among all others. 

The bill introduced here today at- 
tempts to deal with but a part of this 
awesome problem. There is no single 
panacea, no easy answer to youth unem- 
ployment. Its cure lies, in the main, in 
educational opportunity. 

The amendments to the Manpower 
Development and Training Act modify 
that important program in several 
respects in order to meet the problem 
of unemployment among educationally 
deprived minority groups and youth: 

TRAINING FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY AND 

WORK SKILLS 

The bill would add a new subsection 
(h) to section 202 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act so that 
many who are unable to participate be- 
cause of a lack of basic education will 
be given the requisite literacy, and would 
then be able to pursue the courses of 
occupational training available under 
the present terms of the act. There are 
at the present time 300,000 functional 
illiterates walking the streets, looking 
for work and willing to work. 

Referrals to these special educational 
courses would be considered as referrals 
within the present meaning of the act. 
An additional 52 weeks of training al- 
lowances are authorized since many of 
the participants will need more than 
1 year of combined training and basic 
education in order to meet the training 
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purposes of the act. Certain perfecting 

amendments are proposed for sections 

231, 302, and 305 of the act to carry out 

the purposes of this provision, and to 

enable State education agencies to pro- 
vide the necessary programs. 

LOWER AGE LIMITS FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM 
The bill also amends subsection (c) 

of section 203 of the act to expand the 

possibilities of training youth under the 
program. It does this by lowering the 
eligible age limit from 19 to 16. The 
amendment increases from 5 to 15 per- 
cent the amount of total training allow- 
ances provided by the act which may be 
allocated to the training of young people. 

This more accurately reflects the pro- 

portion of this age group among the total 

unemployed and will permit us to reach 
more of those in most acute need of 
training for employment. 

In his message the President asked for 
additional funds to take care of the ex- 
panded employment programs he rec- 
ommended. The amendments intro- 
duced today do not include any new 
monetary authorization. This is because 
other legislation before Congress might 
affect the sums n . This applies 
particularly to S. 1716, introduced by 
Senator Rax porn on behalf of Senators 
MCNAMARA, PELL, KENNEDY, MCINTYRE, 
and myself on June 13. That bill would 
extend full Federal funding of programs 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act an additional year in order 
that more States and communities may 
participate. 

The Employment and Manpower Sub- 
committee, which I chair in the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, will 
begin hearings on S. 1716 and today’s 
amendments to the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, starting Tues- 
day, July 17. Should the amount of 
newly authorized funds necessary be- 
come clear at that time, the subcommit- 
tee will consider steps to provide them. 

Following action on these bills, the 
subcommittee will then proceed to hold 
hearings on S. 773, S. 1210, and S. 1211, 
all of them fair employment practices 
legislation. It is my hope that Senator 
HUMPHREY will have introduced similar 
legislation for consideration by the sub- 
committee at the same time. 

No one maintains for a moment that 
this legislation—or any Federal legisla- 
tion—will solve the problems of employ- 
ment discrimination and youth unem- 
ployment by itself. But there are many 
things the Congress must do to help. 

Certainly, one of them must be to ex- 
tend the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 so 
that some American cities are afforded 
the opportunity, with Federal help, to 
deal for the first time on a comprehensive 
basis with the problems of idle youth. 

President Kennedy set forth the prob- 
lem clearly in his civil rights message 
when he pointed out that the danger- 
ously high levels of unemployment 
among Negro youth create “an at- 
mosphere of frustration, resentment, and 
unrest which does not bode well for the 
future. Delinquency, vandalism, gang 
warfare, disease, slums, and the high 
cost of public welfare and crime are 
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all directly related to unemployment 
among whites and Negroes alike.” 
“There is little value,” the President 
stated, in a Negro’s obtaining the right 
to be admitted to hotels and restaurants 
if he has no cash in his pocket and no 
job.” 

The juvenile delinquency demonstra- 
tion program affords a unique oppor- 
tunity to provide new educational and 
cultural settings for idle youths in which 
they can find their way to gainful em- 
ployment and the full rights of citizen- 
ship. 

For this reason, I shall introduce— 
with the cosponsorship of other Sena- 
tors—an extension of the present delin- 
quency program within the next few 
weeks. 

I agree with the President, however, 
when he said last March in Chicago that 
there is no single magic solution to our 
manpower problems. 

Action is required on many fronts. 

Public opinion is only beginning to 
awaken to the monumental employment 
challenge which lies ahead. 

We have reared a technology capable 
of supplying an increasing share of so- 
ciety’s material needs without corre- 
sponding increases in the levels of em- 
ployment required to manufacture them. 
We have moved from a blue-collar to a 
white-collar economy. 

We need only look at the statistics to 
see what the future holds. 

At present the economy has surprised 
the economists. It is still on the rise 
28 months after the last recession hit 
bottom in February 1961. The recovery 
has outlived the life expectancy of every 
business upturn since the end of World 
War I, and there is every prospect these 
trends will continue until the end of the 
year. It is true that our growth rate is 
far from sufficient, but: The gross na- 
tional product has broken loose from the 
1960 plateau and increased by $8.3 billion 
in the first quarter of the year. 

In May, personal income increased by 
$2 billion. 

Although corporate profits have failed 
to match the unusually high levels of late 
last year, they were still up $3 billion in 
the first quarter of the year. 

New investment in plant and equip- 
ment is expected to rise another 5 percent 
during the remainder of the year. 

And here is the paradox: while the 
economy climbs, employment stagnates. 
While more and more goods are produced 
and the general level of affluence rises, 
we fail to match these increases with cor- 
responding increases in new job oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result, unemployment, seasonally 
adjusted, stands at 5.9 percent of the 
Nation’s labor force, a figure which has 
remained practically stable for 5 years. 
Unemployment in the midst of plenty. 

Increases in productivity through 
technological and other improvements 
displace about 1,400,000 workers each 
year. In addition, new entrants coming 
into the labor force have swelled by a 
million over the number entering last 
year, and this will continue through 
1970. At present, we must provide in the 
neighborhood of 2,400,000 new jobs each 
year. 
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We are failing to meet that goal by a 
wide mark. The number of new jobs 
created has dropped from about 900,000 
per year 10 years ago to about. 500,000 
per year over the last 5. 

To absorb those displaced by advanc- 
ing technology, as well as the ballooning 
numbers of new workers from the “war 
babies” generation, the Nation would 
have to have a prolonged growth rate of 
between 5 and 6 percent—a rate of 
growth we have never realized for pro- 
longed periods of time. 

Aggravating the challenge is the 
changing nature of the labor force our 
economy requires. 

Throughout most of human history, 
the overwhelming majority of workers 
found employment among the unskilled 
tasks in agriculture and manufacturing. 
Education was important, but as a requi- 
site for earning a livelihood it was essen- 
tial only to the more skilled occupations 
and professions. 

Today, repetitive labor is increasingly 
relegated to machines. Equally disturb- 
ing, a good bit of accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, and other white collar chores can 
also be left to machines. 

More and more the demand is for 
human labor to do those things ma- 
chines cannot do. And to satisfy these 
needs a new kind of labor force is re- 
quired. 

This is the “manpower revolution.” 
This is the challenge before us. And 
there are no easy answers to it. 

Mr. President, I ask at this time unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recor the 
report of the AFL-CIO entitled “The 
Coming Crisis—Youth Without Work.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE COMING CRISIS: YOUTH WITHOUT WORK 


When young people reach working age, 
they are at an important stage in their lives. 
It is the time to begin developing some work 
experience and skills. It is the time to as- 
sume a greater understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of being an adult and a member of 
a community. They are no longer children. 
For many, it is a time of marriage and the 
start of their own families. 

These are important, formative years. It 
is a time when their ideas and attitudes— 
toward life and toward society—begin to 
take on a permanent mold. But without a 
decent opportunity to get started—without 
jobs—the ideas and attitudes developed 
during these formative years are bound to 
be twisted by the disappointments and frus- 
trations they suffer. 

It is for this reason that the problem of 
unemployment among young people war- 
rants special attention. Jobless, disap- 
pointed youths quickly grasped at the solu- 
tions offered by Hitler. They provided a 
good base upon which to build the Nazi 
movement in prewar Germany. 

Any totalitarian movement, be it Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist, directs its efforts to- 
ward those who have grievances, whether real 
or imaginary. And in the United States, in 
the years ahead, the grievances of our rapid- 
ly expanding youth population can be quite 
real indeed, if they are denied a reasonable 
chance for jobs. 

The dangers of large scale unemployment 
among youths is not only a matter of eco- 
nomic hardship and deprivation and wasted 
manpower. Even more important is the 
fact that it represents a potential threat 
to society, not only in street gangs, crime, 
and delinquency, but in even more serious 
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forms. It can become a threat to our way 
of life, not only from the young people who 
are unemployed, but from the adults who 
today are passing through the years of their 
youth without a decent opportunity to get 
started in life. It is, therefore, only logical 
to be vitally concerned over the prospects 
for the future, with 26 million youngsters 
entering the labor force during this decade. 

During the 1960’s the United States will 
feel the impact of the largest labor force in- 
crease for any 10-year period in its history. 

By 1970, the labor force will total 85.5 
million—a rise of 12.6 million or 17 percent 
over 1960, according to Department of Labor 
estimates. Of even greater significance, 
however, is the tremendous increase in the 
number of young people who will be seeking 
work for the first time. 

Almost one-half the total increase in the 
labor force during this decade will be youths 
24 years of age and under. In 1970, there 
will be nearly 20 million young men and 
women in the work force. In 1960, there 
were only 13.7 million. 

In other words, while the total labor force 
is growing by 17 percent, the number of 
youths in the labor force will be increasing 
by 45 percent—nearly three times as fast. 
By way of contrast, in 1960 there were only 
400,000 more youths in the labor force than 
in 1950. 

All told, between 1960 and 1970, 26 million 
young people will enter the labor force to 
seek work for the first time. Between 1950 
and 1960, only 19 million did so. 

The sharp rise in the number of young 
workers in the 1960's is the result of the baby 
boom of the 1940's, particularly after the 
end of World War II. Previously, during the 
years of the great depression the United 
States had a low birth rate. As a result, 
the number of young people who entered 
the labor force during most of the 1950's was 
relatively low—less than 2 million each year. 

The number of young men and women 
entering the labor force began to rise dur- 
ing the late 1950's and has been rising ever 
since. It will continue to move up in the 
years ahead as more of the babies of the 
1940s become young adults. 

In 1960 over 2 million new young workers 
entered the labor force for the first time; in 
1965 there will be over 2.5 million; in 1970, 3 
million. Furthermore, the high birth rate 
of the 1950’s makes it certain this level—3 
million new young workers each year—will 
continue beyond 1970. 

This big expansion in the number of young 
people in the labor force, when considered 
in combination with the present high rate of 
unemployment among young workers, is 
cause for concern. Unemployment currently 
is very high for the labor force as a whole, 
but it is two to three times worse for young 
people. And with 26 million new young 
workers entering the labor force in the 1960's, 
unemployment can become a dangerously 
explosive problem in the next few years. 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1962 


In 1962, the unemployment rate for the 
country as a whole was 5.6 percent. But that 
figure is nothing more than an average—the 
average of the impact of unemployment on 
all workers in the labor force—men and 
women, the skilled and unskilled, the self- 
employed and the wage earners, the young 
and the old, the white and the nonwhite. 
For some groups, the unemployment rate 
was less than 5.6 percent, and for others it 
was more. And in the case of young people 
under 25 years of age who generally suffer 


The labor force includes all persons 14 
years of age and over who are (1) working 
or (2) are unemployed and seeking work. 
The labor force increases each year because 
there are more entrants into the labor force 
than there are those who leave it through 
death, retirement or other reasons. 
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from a lack of skill and experience, it was 
considerably more. 

Although the labor force includes boys and 
girls who are 14 and 15 years of age, as a 
practical matter there are relatively few of 
these youngsters in the workforce. By and 
large, those of this age group who are in the 
labor force are part-time workers, employed 
outside of school hours. Compared to older 
youths, these youngsters have relatively low 
unemployment rates—7.3 percent for boys 
and 6.7 percent for girls. 

The picture changes sharply, however, for 
teenagers between 16 and 19 years of age. 
For them, the unemployment rate in 1962, 
for both boys and girls, was over 14.5 per- 
cent—nearly three times the rate for the full 
labor force. About one out of seven of these 
teenagers was unemployed in 1962. 

It is this age group, 16 through 19, that 
makes up the vast majority of new young 
workers seeking jobs for the first time. Most, 
of course, are high school graduates, but 
many are school dropouts who leave at the 
first opportunity—at 16 years of age or soon 
thereafter. 

For youths between the ages of 20 and 
24, the unemployment rate declines as com- 
pared to 16 to 19-year olds. In the 20- to 
24-year age group are young people who 
have graduated from college and who have, 
of course, reasonably good chances for em- 
ployment. And those in this age group 
who have graduated from high school, or 
dropped out, already have been in the labor 
market several years. As a result, they have 
accumulated some work experience and some 
skills which enable them to fare better than 
those under 20 years of age. Last year, the 
unemployment rate for the 20- to 24-year 
old youths, both men and women, was about 
9 percent—somewhat less than double the 
rate of 5.6 percent for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Within each of these age groups, as is 
true of older groups as well, there are wide 
variations, Unemployment is more frequent 
among youths with less education and among 
those who are nonwhite—that is, Negro, In- 
dians, Orientals, Filipinos and other dark- 
er-skinned people. 

The net effect of these high rates of un- 
employment among young people was that 
1.4 million youths between 16 and 24 years 
of age were counted as unemployed in 1962. 
This was more than one-third of the total 
unemployment in the Nation—4 million— 
although these young people accounted for 
less than 17 percent of the labor force. 
Taken as a group, the unemployment rate 
for youths 16 through 24 years of age was 
11.3 percent—double the rate for the labor 
force as a whole. This means, of course, 
that one of every nine youths in this age 
group who were in the labor force was un- 
employed. 

Some of them, of course, were still in 
school and were looking for part-time work 
only. The vast majority, however, were seek- 
ing full-time jobs. 

More important than the number of young 
people who were seeking part-time jobs is 
the number of youths who were working 
parttime and who wanted full-time work 
but could not find it. In 1962, there were 
over 400,000 youths between 18 and 24 years 
of age who were working parttime in non- 
farm industries, involuntarily. About 170,- 
000 of them were on short workweeks, al- 
though their jobs were normally full time. 
In addition, nearly 250,000 had jobs in which 
they regularly worked only parttime because 
this is all the job called for—but they would 
have taken full-time jobs if they could have 
found them. 

Even these figures—that is, the high rate 
of unemployment and the forced part-time 
employment—do not tell the full story of 
the failure of the economy to measure up to 
the job needs of America’s young people. 
Persons are counted by the Government as 
unemployed only when they are actively 
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looking for work. However, when jobs are 
scarce—as they have been during recent 
years—many who want jobs do not bother 
to look for work because they are discouraged 
and feel it is hopeless. Such persons are con- 
sidered not in the labor force and, therefore, 
they are not counted as unemployed, even 
though they would take jobs if they could 
find them. 

It is difficult to determine the exact num- 
ber of people who fit this description. But 
in 1962 there were nearly 400,000 young men 
and women—mostly young men—between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who were not in 
school, not at work and not keeping house 
and not seeking jobs, even though they were 
physically able to work. They were not in 
the labor force and no doubt account for the 
thousands upon thousands of youths who 
were just hanging around. 

Thus the situation is much more critical 
than even the high unemployment rate sug- 
gests. Even after eliminating those unem- 
ployed youths who were still in school and 
looking only for part-time work, it is a safe 
guess that approximately 1.5 million youths 
16 to 24 years of age were out of school and 
out of work last year—over 1 million counted 
officially as unemployed and some 400,000 
who were no longer in the labor force. And 
when those who were forced to work part- 
time simply because full-time jobs were not 
available are included, it would appear that 
nearly 2 million young people in America 
were unemployed or underemployed in 1962. 


THE SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


With the tremendous boom in the Nation's 
youth population during the current decade, 
there is no telling what youth unemployment 
might total by 1970, when there will be 20 
million youths in the labor force. Large- 
scale unemployment among the younger 
generation can have disastrous results. 
Even now, as has been suggested by Dr. James 
Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, youth unemployment has all the 
makings of social dynamite. 

Street gangs, delinquency, and crime al- 
ready have become major problems in many 
of the Nation’s cities. There can be no 
doubt that this antisocial behavior is rooted 
in large-scale unemployment and the depri- 
vation and disappointment that go with it. 
Without jobs, it is too much to expect that 
the unemployed young people will be con- 
structive members of the community. Re- 
jected by the society in which they live, 
they rebel against it and society pays the 
price. Few American cities are free of this 
burden. 

In New York City alone, a report to the 
mayor in 1962 estimated that 75,000 young 
men and women under 25 years of age were 
out of school and out of work. 

Shocking as this may sound, it adds up to 
a very conservative estimate when placed 
next to some of the findings of the National 
Committee on Children and Youth. In re- 
porting on one of the metropolitan commu- 
nities, Dr. Conant described the situation in 
these words: 

“In a slum area of 125,000 people, mostly 
Negro, a sampling of the youth population 
shows that roughly 70 percent of the boys 
and girls between ages 16 and 21 are out of 
school and unemployed. When one stops 
to consider that the total population in this 
district is equal to that of a good size inde- 
pendent city, the magnitude of the problem 
is appalling and the challenge to our society 
is clear.” 

Similarly, a recent study of graduates of 
a large Detroit high school discovered that, 
8 years after graduation, nearly 50 percent 
of the class not only was unemployed but 
had had no work experience at all since leav- 
ing school 3 years earlier. 

While youth unemployment, like unem- 
ployment generally, is especially heavy 
among Negroes, it is not limited to non- 
whites only. Whites in the labor force far 
outnumber the nonwhites. Basically, it is 
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a problem of inadequate job opportunities 
for all young people, white or nonwhite. 
And with the rate of increase in the youth 
population in this country during the cur- 
rent decade, this can have implications that 
go far beyond the antisocial behavior of 
crime and delinquency. 


IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


Given the performance of the U.S. econ- 
omy over the last 10 years, during which un- 
employment has doubled, there is little 
cause for optimism over the future. Not 
only has unemployment increased substan- 
tially but so has part-time employment. 
While total employment—full time and 
part time—rose by less than 6 million in 
the United States between 1953 and 1962, at 
least 50 percent of the total was in part- 
time employment only. 

Without a boost in economic activity in 
the years ahead, youngsters will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure decent jobs, 
especially in an era of increased use of au- 
tomation for which workers must have more 
education and training than in the past. 

The plain fact is that, for the modern 
labor market, not enough of them will go 
to college and too many of them will be 
school dropouts, while the increased use of 
automation will be causing employers to seek 
a more educated and a more skilled work 
force. It is true a greater proportion of 
youths are staying in school longer and the 
percentage of dropouts will decline. But 
it also is true that during the 1960’s—with 
26 million young people new to the labor 
force—about 30 percent of all the new young 
workers, some 7.5 million, will be school 
dropouts. 

Increasingly, the job market is for scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, skilled workers, 
and professionals, occupations which require 
college or some other form of advanced 
training and/or experience; or for less skilled 
white-collar occupations—typists, clerks, 
salesmen—for which many of the youths, 
and especially the school dropouts, are not 


readily qualified. 

The problem of job opportunities for 
young people, something which is a problem 
even when jobs are plentiful, has been ag- 
gravated by these employment shifts in the 
economy. More and more manpower is being 
devoted to providing services and relatively 
less to producing goods. As a consequence, 
many jobs which formerly offered youngsters 
their first employment experience, such as 
production and maintenance jobs in manu- 
facturing, have disappeared. 

Between 1953 and 1962, the number of 
production and maintenance workers in 
manufacturing fell from 14 million to 12.4 
million, a loss of 1.6 million jobs, and the 
trend has been the same in other goods- 
producing industries. 

Over the same period, employment in agri- 
culture has been reduced to 5.2 million, a 
decline of nearly 1.5 million jobs. Although 
farming is still a source of employment for 
many youngsters, it is a shrinking one. And 
many of the jobs it provides are only part- 
time, on family farms where productivity is 
low and where the family is barely eking out 
aliving. For many young people, it is some- 
thing they fall back on simply because they 
cannot find regular, full-time employment in 
the city. 

In bituminous , another goods- 

industry which formerly provided 
many with their first work experience, em- 
—e has declined by over 250,000 since 
1 

Actually, the only major goods-producing 
industry in which employment has not de- 
creased is construction. But here it has not 
increased much either. Between 1953 and 
1957 total employment in construction rose 

by 300,000—but since 1957 it has declined 
200,000. And many of these jobs require 
skills that youngsters, just out of school, 
simply do not have. 
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While employment has been dwindling in 
the goods-producing industries, such as 
manufacturing, mining, and agriculture, 
which employ predominantly blue-collar 
workers, the reverse has been true for those 
industries which employ mainly white-collar 
workers. In wholesale and retail trade, in 
finance and insurance and in government, 
employment has been rising—not enough to 
meet the demand for jobs from a growing la- 
bor force—but nevertheless rising. Similar- 
ly, there has been an increase in white-collar 
jobs in manufacturing, such as professional, 
clerical, technical, and sales, although not 
nearly as much as the decline in the number 
of blue-collar jobs. 

In recent years the impact of automation 
also has been felt in the industries employ- 
ing mainly white-collar workers, In ware- 
housing, in retailing, in insurance and in 
public utilities, for example, many of the 
operations have been automated and appar- 
ently this trend will continue. As a result, 
employment growth in these industries has 
slowed down. And, as in the goods-produc- 
ing industries, the increased use of automa- 
tion has meant the elimination of many of 
the unskilled and semiskilled Jobs on which 
the young, inexperienced workers could de- 
pend for their first work ty. 

The shift of employment away from goods- 
producing industries and over to those in- 
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dustries which provide services also has led 
to an increase in the number of jobs in those 
industries providing a variety of miscella- 
neous personal services. These range from 
beauty shops, to restaurants, to car washes. 
And while they provide some opportunity for 
low-skilled employment, many of the jobs 
are only part-time, as is true of a good num- 
ber of the jobs in retail trade. 

Furthermore, a fact frequently overlooked 
in connection with the shift of employment 
over to service-type industries is the addi- 
tonal burden it represents for the school 
dropout, even in the unskilled occupations 
in these expanding industries. If he left 
school early and is unable to write, he can- 
not be a waiter; and if he cannot do arith- 
metic with some accuracy, he may find it 
difficult to get a job as a gas station attend- 
ant where he must make change. 

The unskilled jobs—in the factories, in the 
mines and on the farms—that do not require 
much reading, writing and arithmetic are 
disappearing. And in their place are the 
jobs—even the unskilled jobs—which require 
these abilities. Yet 7.5 million young people 
will be dropping out of school during this 
decade and no doubt many of them will not 
be able to read, write or do arithmetic well 
enough even for employment in unskilled 
occupations. 


Employment and unemployment of youths, 14 through 24 years of age, 1962 
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THE DISADVANTAGED DROPOUT 

The sum total of these employment shifts 
in our economy is making it more and more 
difficult for young people to find employ- 
ment. 

For those who go on to college, the job 
outlook is, of course, good. At the other 
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extreme — for the school dropout—it is bleak 
because even high school graduates find it 
exceedingly difficult to gain the first foot- 
hold in the labor market. 

It is often assumed that those who drop 
out of school are not good students. This 
is not always the case, for many of the drop- 
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outs apparently are of average, or above 
average, intelligence. They leave school for 
many reasons — because they do not like it 
or because they are failing in their studies 
or because of the need to go to work or be- 
cause of marriage. 

In a special study* covering seven cities, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics found 
that over half of the high school dropouts— 
54 percent—were of at least average intelli- 
gence. While this number was well below 
that for the school graduates—79 percent of 
whom were generally found to be of average 
intelligence or higher—it does indicate a 
substantial portion of school dropouts are 
capable of doing satisfactory school work. 
By quitting school, however, the dropout not 
only shuts the door on further formal educa- 
tion but also on any real opportunity in the 
job market. This fact is borne out by re- 
ports of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which conducts surveys each October on the 
labor force experience of recent high school 
graduates and dropouts. 

In October 1961, 4 months after they grad- 
uated from high school, 18.5 percent or 
nearly one of every five of the boys who did 
not go on to college were unemployed. 
They totaled 55,000. This is, of course, a 
very high rate of unemployment and should 
be a source of considerable concern. 

A source of even greater concern, how- 
ever, is that the unemployment rate among 
those who dropped out of school in 1961 
was 28 percent—42,000 out of 179,000 or 
nearly 3 of every 10. 

With such difficulty in finding jobs, it is 
not surprising that discouragement takes 
hold and many young people stop looking 
for work. They simply leave the labor force 
even though they may want to work. Ac- 
cordingly, in addition to those boys who 
were officially counted as unemployed in 
October 1961—the 55,000 graduates and the 
42,000 school dropouts—there were an ad- 
ditional 48,000 who graduated from school in 
1961 and 29,000 who had dropped out who 
were out of the labor force by October. 

As these figures indicate, the dropout is 
at a distinct disadvantage as compared to 
the high school graduate. And this disadvan- 
tage is not remedied by the passage of time. 
The handicap remains. Consequently, of the 
young men who had dropped out of school in 
1959, more than one out of six was unem- 
ployed in October 1961. In contrast, among 
those who had ted high school in 
1959, only about 1 out of 14 was unemployed 
in October of 1961. 

The disadvantage of the school dropout, 
as compared to the high school graduate, is 
not limited to more frequent unemployment. 
He must also face the prospect that, when 
employed, it will frequently be in occupa- 
tions which are not only low paying and 
unskilled, but which also are often just 
part-time jobs. 

Although forced part-time employment 
has been an increasing problem for the en- 
tire economy over the last 10 years, it is the 
school dropout who, apparently, is most apt 
to suffer this fate. In October 1961, among 
those who had graduated high school that 
year, and who were employed in nonfarm 
industries, less than 8 percent were working 
part-time involuntarily. On the other hand, 
among the 175,000 youths who had dropped 
out of school in 1961, and who were employed 
in October of that year, 40,000—more than 
20 percent—were compelled to work only 
part-time because they could not find full- 
time jobs. 

The explanation of the high proportion of 
part-time work among school dropouts can 
be traced to the types of jobs in which they 
managed to find employment. For example, 


From School to Work—the Early Em- 
ployment Experience of Youth in Seven 
Communities 1952-57."—U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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among the boys who dropped out of school 
in 1960 or 1961, over 50 percent of those who 
were employed in October 1961 were found 
working as farm and nonfarm laborers or in 
service occupations, which would include gas 
station attendants, messengers, busboys, etc. 
These are occupations in which part-time 
work is frequently the norm. In contrast to 
this, the majority of the employed young- 
sters who graduated high school in 1960 and 
in 1961 were working outside these occupa- 
tions in October of 1961. 

The same pattern holds for young girls. 
Nearly two-thirds of the girls who graduated 
high school in 1960 and 1961, and who were 
at work in October 1961, were employed in 
clerical occupations. Among the girls who 
had dropped out of school during those 2 
years, nearly 60 percent of those who were 
employed were working at farm labor jobs 
and in service work, including private house- 
hold work—occupations in which part-time 
work is quite usual. 

Because the dropout is often unemployed 
and because he frequently can find only low- 
paying and part-time work, he has less in- 
come in comparison with those workers who 
graduated school. Indeed, in the job market, 
education is worth money because there is a 
direct relationship between income and edu- 
cation of workers. 

The BLS seven-city study of the work ex- 
perience of high school graduates and drop- 
outs showed the earnings of the graduates 
were considerably above those of the drop- 
outs. According to that study, at the time 
they were interviewed only 15 percent of the 
young men graduates were earning less than 
$50 per week, while 44 percent of the school 
dropouts were earning below that amount. 

Similarly, among the girls the graduates 
fared much better than the dropouts. Fifty 
percent of those who graduated high school 
were earning less than $50 per week, but 
among those who dropped out of school there 
were 82 percent whose weekly income was 
less than that amount, 

The money advantages of more education 
also are shown by the income reports for 
the population of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
(1) men with less than a high school educa- 
tion have annual incomes below the national 
average and (2) men with a high school edu- 
cation or more are above the national av- 
erage. In 1961, while the average income 
for the year for all men was $4,189, those 
who had not attended high school at all 
averaged $2,651; those with some high school 
averaged $3,865; those who graduated high 
school averaged $5,052; and those with 4 
years of college averaged $7,261. 

However, because of the impact of racial 
discrimination on employment opportu- 
nities, the income of nonwhite workers was 
less than it was for white workers, given the 
same amount of education. Nonwhite men 
found it necessary to have more than a high 
school education in order for their incomes 
to be above the national average. At the 
same time, white males were able to surpass 
the national average with only a high school 
education. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

As these figures on the incomes of workers 
suggest, nonwhites in the labor market have 
a very special problem. Forced into crowded 
slums and lacking in equal opportunity to 
compete on the basis of ability, too many 
nonwhite youngsters are being robbed of any 
motivation to stay in school. A high per- 
centage are not completing their education. 
In 1961, there were 102,000 nonwhite grad- 
uates from school while 71,000 dropped out. 
In contrast, among the whites, for each 
dropout there were 3 school graduates. 
And inevitably this lack of education leads 
to a higher incidence of unemployment. 

In 1961, for example, the unemployment 
rate for nonwhite boys ages 14 to 17 was 
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25.4 percent. For white boys of the same 
age, it was half that amount—13.3 percent. 
This pattern of discrimination in employ- 
ment starts with the youngster’s entry into 
the labor force, as evidenced by the unem- 
ployment rate for the 14- to 17-year-old non- 
white boys, and it remains. Accordingly, the 
unemployment rate for nonwhite young men 
who had graduated high school in 1959 was 
16.7 percent—one out of every six—in Octo- 
ber 1961. At the same time, the unemploy- 
ment rate for the white youths who had also 
graduated in 1959 was only 7.2 percent. 

In addition to more opportunities for un- 
employment, nonwhite youths when em- 
ployed have fewer opportunities to break out 
of unskilled occupations, even though they 
graduate from high school. As a conse- 
quence in October 1961 nearly one-half of 
the nonwhite young men between 16 and 24 
years of age, who had graduated school be- 
fore 1959, were found in occupations requir- 
ing few skills. They were in service work 
and performing labor jobs, which are often 
part-time work at low On the other 
hand, less than 20 percent of the white young 
men who had graduated before 1959 were 
found in these occupations. 

The picture painted by these statistics is 
an ugly one, but even more disturbing were 
the findings of the special studies conducted 
by the National Committee for Children and 
Youth. This is how Dr. Conant described 
the situation in one city, where the prob- 
lems of discrimination and school dropouts 
interact: 

“In a slum section composed almost en- 


unemployed in contrast to 

of the boys who had dropped out 

In short, two-thirds of the male 
did not have jobs and about half 
school graduates did not have 
In such a situation, a pupil may well 
ask why bother to stay in school when grad- 
uation for half the boys opens onto a dead- 
end street?” 

And when he drops out of school the cycle 


being nonwhite, he is unable to provide ad- 
equately for his family. They will live in 
slums and his children, deprived of decent 
surroundings, may lack the necessary mo- 
tivation to stay in school, or because of the 
family’s financial situation be forced to quit 
school for work. And so the cycle starts 
again for yet another generation. 


TOWARD A SOLUTION 


If the challenge represented by the tre- 
mendous increase in new young workers dur- 
ing this current decade—26 million by 1970, 
of whom 7.5 million will be school dropouts— 
is to be effectively met, it will require a full- 
scale attack on the causes of high unem- 
ployment among youths. These causes in- 
clude the lack of job opportunities, the lack 
of adequate education and training of young- 
sters before they enter the labor market, the 
high rate of dropouts and the existence of 
discrimination which leads to a denial of 
equal employment opportunity for non- 
whites. 

The young people coming into the labor 
market must be given the opportunity to 
have decent jobs—fulltime jobs at decent 
wages—and they must be given the chance 
to become constructive members of society 
instead of a social problem loaded with 
dynamite. At the present rate of progress, 
or lack of it, they are more apt to be a 
problem, full of discontent and despair and 
at war with society. 

A truly effective program to combat youth 
unemployment must include an attack on 
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the deprivation and poverty, and the unem- 
ployment and underemployment, suffered by 
their parents and the social conditions which 
force them into slums. For these are at the 
roots of the lack of proper motivation for 
education. 

Proper motivation, however, is difficult to 
establish in slums and in homes in which 
the major concern is not with long-range 
plans and hopes, but with the very real 
problem of the next meal. And the home 
surroundings are crucial in developing the 
drive and desire for more education, A 
youngster is more apt to acquire the right 
attitude in a home in which education is 
appreciated and in which the reading of 
books is the usual thing. But this type of 
atmosphere is hard to come by in low-income 
families where there is a feeling of want 
and despair and constant concern for next 
week's income. 

It is obvious that many boys and girls 
who quit school would not do so if the 
family financial circumstances were different. 
Some are forced to quit because the family 
urgently needs some added income. Others 
do so because they want spending money 
which the family breadwinner cannot pro- 
vide and because there is no great desire to 
remain in school or there is even disinterest 
in education. 

What is lacking in motivation from the 
home can frequently, at least in part, be 
provided by the school itself. But not in 
crowded classrooms, where teachers are over- 
worked and where the atmosphere is dingy, 
if not depressing. Especially for the young- 
sters who are of at least average intelli- 
gence—and over 50 percent of the dropouts 
are—improved surroundings might have a 
very beneficial effect in reducing the num- 
bers of dropouts. If the education process 
could be made more pleasant, in terms of 
the physical facilities and the quality of in- 
struction, with smaller classes, there can be 
no doubt that more youngsters could be 
motivated to continue their education. 

For those who are not academically in- 
clined, proper counseling could induce them 
to stay in school for vocational training, es- 
pecially if the training made it more certain 
that a job could be found upon graduation. 
This means, of course, that vocational edu- 
cation for the potential dropout as well as for 
those who plan such careers must be im- 
proved and updated because much of the 
training today is for skills now obsolete. 

Together with the drive to keep more boys 
and girls in school longer, rapid progress 
must be made in the field of equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Without this, efforts in 
the area of education will prove futile. If 
nonwhite youths believe they will face a 
color barrier, no matter what education they 
have and no matter how skilled they are, the 
desire and the drive, the motivation, will be 
drained from them. 

All these efforts, however, will come to 
naught if there are not enough job op- 
portunities, For this reason, the most 
urgent need is for an increase in the number 
of job opportunities. And for this there must 
be vigorous action by the Federal Govern- 
ment in many areas to stimulate the econ- 
omy and increase employment—such as a 
tax cut this year, concentrated among the 
low and middle-income groups and an ex- 
panded public works program to put people 
to work. In addition, legislation such as the 
youth employment opportunities bill now 
moving through Congress is essential to help 
youth progress from school to work. 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES BILL 

The youth employment opportunities bill 
is an effort, although a small one, to meet 
this need. It proposes to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps—patterned after the very 
successful Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
the 1930's—and a Home-Town Youth Corps. 
It will enable young people 16 through 21 
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years of age to perform meaningful work 
in the field of conservation of natural re- 
sources and in public service facilities such 
as libraries, hospitals, playgrounds, etc. 

The bill is, of course, a step in the right 
direction; it will permit young people to earn 
a modest income and at the same time to 
make a contribution to society by the con- 
structive use of their time and energy. In 
doing so, they will be gaining experience in 
the simple but very important area of work 
discipline. At the same time they will be 
receiving some training. All this activity 
will help them to make the transition from 
school to work more easily. 

The youth employment bill proposes to 
enroll in the Youth Conservation Corps up 
to 15,000 youths during the first year and 
60,000 thereafter. For the Hometown 
Youth Corps, the bill would require each 
participating State or local agency to match 
the Federal Government’s expenditure and 
it provides for 50,000 youths during the first 
year and whatever number Congress decides 
thereafter. 

Compared to the job needs of America’s 
growing number of youths—approximately 
2.5 million per year now and 3 million per 
year by 1970—and the number already un- 
employed, this bill must be looked upon as 
an extremely modest effort. It could easily 
absorb two or three times the number of 
youths presently planned for. It is to be re- 
garded, therefore, as but a first step. 

The cost of the program will be more than 
outweighed by the contributions in re- 
sources, conservation and public service work 
that these young people will make. Even 
without this, however, the cost would be 
money well spent. For society cannot reject 
its young people without paying the conse- 
quences in terms of higher rates of delin- 
quency and crime and the more direct costs 
associated with continued relief and 
unemployment. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I have 
cited on this floor on numerous occasions 
the political lag” which prevents Con- 
gress from coping with urgent problems 
until they are upon us and we are in 
crisis. 

Today, world civilization is too fast- 
paced, too much in ferment to be dealt 
with through politics by crisis. Congress 
must bring some foresight, some antici- 
pation of future problems, some leader- 
ship to bear on national issues if it is 
to continue to exercise its role. 

In no domestic area of concern is this 
more urgent than in the looming chal- 
lenging of long term high unemploy- 
ment. 

The piecemeal approach to our na- 
tional manpower problems will no long- 
er suffice. 

I am convinced that there already 
exists in the executive branch the knowl- 
edge and intentions to deal with fu- 
ture unemployment on a comprehensive, 
unified basis. But this wisdom is tem- 
pered by an awareness that the conven- 
tional wisdom in Congress is unprepared 
for any new departures. In the face of 
crisis, the Congress will continue “busi- 
ness as usual“ until shocked out of the 
legislative doldrums by national protest. 

Under such circumstances, the pres- 
ent administration has done a remark- 
ably good job in getting many of the 
elements for an across-the-board at- 
tack on economic stagnation and unem- 
ployment on the statute books. 

It has recognized the educational and 
training problems at the base of much 
of our unemployment problem and 
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brought us the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. It has espoused a 
youth employment bill. It has presented 
us with an omnibus education bill which 
could go a long way toward meeting the 
educational demands of the new econ- 
omy if enacted. 

It has recognized the social roots of 
unemployment. The civil rights pro- 
gram of the President is the biggest 
jump forward in this field since the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

It has recognized the particular prob- 
lems of areas in chronic economic dis- 
tress by fighting for the establishment 
of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion. Through the accelerated public 
works program, it has paid special heed 
to the underinvestment in public facil- 
ities which makes attempts to rehabil- 
itate depressed regions more difficult. 

It has pressed forward with urgent in- 
vestment programs which get at the 
physical roots of misery and economic 
stagnation in our cities. 

With last year’s Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 it has addressed itself to the 
problems of foreign trade and the rigor- 
ous demands placed upon industry and 
labor by foreign competition. 

Finally, it has remained sensitive to 
the role of Government in the rise and 
fall of the business cycle and is now at- 
tempting to stimulate growth through 
tax reduction. I hope it will not heed 
the siren songs of the special interests 
and abandon the equally important ef- 
fort to remove hamstringing inequities 
in our tax laws which prevent the proper 
functioning of the economy. 

All the elements for a frontal assault 
on retarded economic growth and slug- 
gish employment are here. We have 
them. All that is missing is the coordi- 
nation and continuity which is necessary 
so that these programs may be brought 
to bear, together, upon the employment 
and economic problems which confront 
us. 

Other nations — democracies — have 
and are facing this problem, too. They 
are not frightened, however, by shadows 
in the hallway. They have not sacrificed 
public policy to hollow slogans. They are 
looking for solutions to the manpower 
revolution. 

Take Sweden, for instance. On Fri- 
day of last week the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower listened to 
three eminent representatives from that 
country describe the most comprehensive 
effort by a Western democracy to con- 
tend with unemployment. Appearing 
were Ernst Michanek, Swedish Under 
Secretary of Labor; Arne Geijer, Presi- 
dent of the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions; and Berthil Kugelberg, 
President of the Swedish Confederation 
of Employers. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time 
witnesses have ever appeared before a 
congressional committee under the acgis 
of another government to testify on an 
American domestic problem. What they 
taught us was invaluable. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that two articles from the Wash- 
ington Post of March 31 and June 29, 
both written by Frank C. Porter, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 31, 1963] 
LITTLE SWEDEN Gives POINTERS To CROESUS 
(By Frank C. Porter) 


A small Scandinavian country of 7.5 mil- 
lion persons is fast becoming an economic 
model for the world’s most prosperous na- 
tion and its 185 million population. 

The country of Sweden, and Swedish ex- 
perts in increasing number are coming to 
the United States in a sort of reverse point 
4 program to describe their economic magic. 

To the Swedes, it is not magic—only good 
sense and a unique partnership between 
labor and management. But it is magic, of a 
sort, to a nation with 6 percent unemploy- 
ment, a chronic deficit in international pay- 
ments, bad labor-management relations, a 
neurotic preoccupation with flagging growth 
rates and a pathological fear of automation’s 
effects. 

Sweden, on the other hand, holds unem- 
ployment to 1.5 percent, has almost elimi- 
nated strikes, enjoys a surplus in interna- 
tional payments, holds prices low enough to 
be competitive in world markets, maintains 
a satisfactory if unspectacular growth rate, 
has learned to cope with automation prob- 
lems and still preserves a free economy. 
Despite its 30-year Socialist regime, 91 per- 
cent of Sweden's productive capacity is in 
private hands. 


REMARKABLE COLLABORATION 


The flow of Swedish consultants began at 
the invitation of Arthur J. Goldberg when 
he was Labor Secretary. Three top Swedish 
officials appeared before the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy last October. Three more addressed 
the Committee last week. Others have 
visited Washington over the past year. 

Sweden’s economic progress—its living 
standards and per capita national product 
are second only to those of the United 
States—stems largely from the collaboration 
of two huge, well-disciplined groups. One 
is the Swedish Employers Federation (SAF), 
with 16,500 members; the other, the General 
Federation of Swedish Trade Unions (LO), 
which includes 95 percent of the blue-collar 
work force. 

In effect, it is an alliance between big 
business and big labor which conscien- 
tiously has kept big government out of its 
affairs. 

The foundations were laid in 1906 when, 
after years of bitter industrial strife, the 
SAF voluntarily recognized the unions’ right 
to organize and bargain. The alliance was 
firmly established in 1938 after 2 years of 
discussions between leaders of the two 
groups. They brought forth a remarkable 
document known as the Basic Agreement. 

This provides machinery for central nego- 
tiations between the SAF and the LO on 
an industrywide basis with details worked 
out at lower levels. Each side disciplines its 
own members. Jurisdictional disputes are 
unknown and major strikes are a rarity. 

In some ways, this alliance has more power 
than the government. The basic agreement 
set up a labor market board with three 
members from the LO, three from the SAF, 
and an impartial chairman. This board is 
the final arbiter in disputes affecting the 
“public interest,” such as strikes in public 
utilities. 

It rules on general questions such as dis- 
missals and layoffs. It encourages labor mo- 
bility by paying a worker's moving expenses, 
It organizes and finances vocational and re- 
training programs. 

LEVER AGAINST RECESSION 


To moderate economic downswings, the 
board can call upon the government to un- 
dertake public works projects. It can regu- 
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late the flow of housing credit. More im- 
portant, it sets policy on Sweden’s investment 
reserve funds. 

Under this program, industry may allocate 
up to 40 percent of its profits to a tax-free 
capital reservoir. Nearly half of these funds 
are deposited in the state bank to prevent 
the building up of excess liquidity. If the 
board determines that a recession threatens, 
industry may spend these funds on tax-free 
plant and equipment to help reinvigorate 
the economy. 

Since 25 percent of Swedish production is 
exported (against 4 percent in the United 
States), management and labor understand 
the importance of keeping prices and wages 
low enough to remain competitive, officials 
stress. They also point out that Swedish 
labor welcomes technological change and 
has not fought automation, 

This is in great part due to labor mobility 
and to the nation’s 10-year experience with 
retraining programs, under which it keeps 
about 1 percent of the labor force continu- 
ously learning new skills. 

American officials warn that Swedish meth- 
ods are not necessarily adaptable to US. 
problems. The very magnitude and diversity 
of this country and the smallness and ho- 
mogenity of Sweden dictate different ap- 
proaches. Sweden does not have our racial 
problems, our burden as a leader in the cold 
war, our politically dictated inhibitions. 

But it does have a lesson to teach us in 
industrial relations. Much of Sweden's pros- 
perity can be traced directly to management- 
labor cooperation. It is not by mere accident 
that visiting Swedish experts are asked to 
explain their message before the President's 
Advisory Committee, which includes such 
antagonistic figures as Roger Blough, chair- 
man of United States Steel, and David J. 
McDonald, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America. 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1963] 
SWEDEN, Ir Seems, Has No LABOR PROBLEMS 
(By Frank C. Porter) 


On invitation, a tripartite panel of Swedish 
economic experts testified on Capitol Hill 
yesterday and left the legislators scratching 
their heads. 

Unemployment? 

In Sweden it has held between 1 and 2 per- 
cent over the past 20 years, Labor Under 
Secretary Ernest Michanek told the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power. 

Automation? 

Swedish labor embraces it wholeheartedly, 
said Arne Geijer, president of the Confedera- 
tion of Swedish Trade Unions (LO). 

A managed economy? 

Sweden's socialist government interferes 
very little with private enterprise, which 
controls more than 90 percent of the nation’s 
industry, explained Bertil Kugelberg, man- 
aging director of the Swedish Employers 
Confederation (SAF). 

School dropouts? 

“I never heard of any problem of that 
kind,” Michanek replied. 

The subcommittee, and members of the 
House Select Labor Subcommittee who 
joined it for the occasion, also heard that 
about 50 percent of Swedes go to college, 
against 25 percent here, that there has been 
no major strike for more than a decade 
despite the absence of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and that private employment agencies 
have been banned for the last 20 years. 

The latter point took the American legis- 
lators by surprise. They have lately been 
caught in a crossfire between the U.S. 
Employment Service and private agen- 
cles, which accuses USES of attempting 
to build a manpower monopoly. What is 
the Swedish attitude, the members wished to 
know. 
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“We feel job placement should be free, 
without cost,” Michanek said. “It should 
not be handled on a profit basis.“ 

Michanek, Geijer, and Kugelberg are be- 
coming a familiar team in Washington, hav- 
ing traveled here several times to brief 
Americans on the Swedish system. 

They dwelt at length yesterday on how 
Sweden has achieved full employment, a 
high production rate, comparatively stable 
prices, and labor peace through a unique 
partnership among business, labor, and gov- 
ernment. 

Chairman Josxrn S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, hailed this common effort as 
“the most successful policy of dealing with 
manpower problems of any country in the 
world.” 

He also noted that the methods so well 
suited to a small, homogeneous nation like 
Sweden might not be adaptable to such a 
large, heterogeneous country as the United 
States. 

But there was common recoznition among 
subcommittee members that if the exact 
Swedish methodology could not be intro- 
duced here, the spirit behind it could be. 

Looking at Geijer and Kugelberg, Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia, observed that the comradeship shown 
by Swedish labor and management sitting 
together is “very wholesome, Perhaps we 
should do more of it in this country.” 

And after Kugelberg praised the Swedish 
labor unions, Representative ELMER J. HOL- 
LAND, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, who still 
holds a card in the United Steel Workers, 
remarked: 

“I have never heard any American manu- 
facturer talk like that.” 

The Swedish officials explained how their 
national employment service includes labor 
and business representatives and circulates 
countrywide job vacancy lists through its 25 
regional councils. An ambitious retraining 
program seeks a simultaneous enrollment of 
1 percent of the work force, and labor mo- 
bility is promoted through a liberal system 
of relocation allowances. The impact of lay- 
offs is cushioned by industry agreement to 
notify the employment service as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
agree with the President that an in- 
creased rate of national growth alone 
will not solve all of the problems spawned 
by the manpower revolution. In Chi- 
cago, several months ago, the President 
stated: 

Tax reduction alone will not employ the 
unskilled or bring business to a distressed 
area, and tax reduction alone is not, there- 
fore, the only program we must put for- 
ward. We need to step up our efforts for aid 
to distressed areas; for the retraining of the 
unemployed, particularly in those areas 
where it has been chronic; for more security 
for the aged; for improving our housing and 
transportation industries; and for ending 
race discrimination in education and em- 
ployment. These are all controversial meas- 
ures. There may possibly be others that are 
needed or others that are better, but at least 
it is a problem that we should all concen- 
trate our attention on and not merely as- 
sume that it is going to be settled if we ig- 
nore it. 


The President has outlined what I be- 
lieve to be a sound approach to the prob- 
lems of economic stagnation. I support 
each of the measures he enumerated in 
Chicago. 

I also believe that we cannot allow the 
conventional wisdom among a minority 
of the Congress to forestall a proper at- 
tack on these problems. 

There is no major bill before Congress 
at the moment, for instance, which deals 
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with the enormous problems of our cities 
where three-fourths of all Americans re- 
side. Within the next few weeks I shall 
introduce such a bill, with, I hope, the 
support of other Senators. 

There is danger that one of the most 
successful economic programs of this ad- 
ministration, the accelerated public 
works program, will die once its present 
authorization is used up. Therefore, in 
concert with other Senators, I shall join 
during the next few weeks in urging an 
extension of the accelerated public works 
program until national unemployment 
drops to 4.5 percent for at least 3 con- 
secutive months. 

Ultimately, I hope that the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower 
will have more comprehensive recom- 
mendations to deal with the cancer of 
unemployment infecting the heart of 
America. 

It is a curious paradox that while the 
so-called economizers in Congress keep 
piling it on for defense, they adamantly 
oppose dealing with problems here at 
home. The weakest national defense I 
know is an economy corroded from the 
inside ready to cave in under the slight- 
est pressure. 

Nothing is more disturbing than to 
hear talk on this floor of “the most pros- 
perous times in our history.” Such talk 
hides reality in the comfortable ambigu- 
ity of a general statistic. It ignores an- 
other America where poverty still pre- 
vails, where ignorance and disease still 
exist, where millions cannot find work. 
It is the America which will drag our 
affluent society under. It is the prob- 
lem of this America which must be re- 
solved, 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following articles and 
transcript be inserted into the RECORD 
at this time: “Pittsburgh, the Darker 
Side of the Golden Triangle,” New York 
Times, April 3, 1963; “Unemployment in 
America,” Newsweek, April 1, 1963; 
“Education Not Meeting Job Needs,” 
Washington Post, April 21, 1963; “Sta- 
tistics on Jobless Fail To Mirror Nation’s 
Economic Health Accurately,” by Samuel 
Lubell, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
June 24, 1963; “Seniority and Fringe 
Benefits Create Wasted Generation of 
Young Jobless,” by Samuel Lubell, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, June 25, 
1963; and a transcript of broadcast of 
“Edward P. Morgan and the News,” 
ABC, March 28, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and transcript were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 3, 1963] 
PITTSBURGH—THE DARKER SIDE OF THE 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
(By James Reston) 

PITTSBURGH, April 2.— The promise of spring 
is on the Pittsburgh hills today. The wil- 
lows stand out soft and green on the grim 
and wrinkled river slopes, like daffodils scat- 
tered on a slag heap. The spectacular roller 
coaster highways hum with traffic above the 
Golden Triangle and the sky is stained with 
copper-colored iron oxide smoke from the 
great steel mills along the Ohio. 

Yet Pittsburgh is not exactly in a hopeful 
springlike mood. It is a crippled giant im- 
mensely powerful but chained by unemploy- 
ment, potentially a vast unified industrial 
empire stretching up the river valleys, but 
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actually a politically divided complex of al- 
most 200 different municipal authorities. 

All the political, economic, and social prob- 
lems of urbanized and industrialized Amer- 
ica are dramatized here: The conflict of men 
and machines, the conflict of city and sub- 
urban governments, the waste of idle men 
and machines, the paradox of too few skilled 
workers and too many unskilled workers in 
the increasingly automatic factories. 

Not since the Korean War in 1951 has there 
been anything approaching full employment 
in the four counties of Allegheny, Beaver, 
Washington, and Westmoreland that make 
up the Pittsburgh labor area. It was down 
to 2 percent then. Now it is well above the 
national unemployment average, with 10.7 
percent out of work, and over 20 percent of 
the steelworkers either unemployed or un- 
deremployed. 

THE COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

In Allegheny County alone, there are now 
92,675 persons living on relief benefits, 66 
percent of them within the city limits of 
Pittsburgh. And in the four counties, the 
unemployment total is 97,800. 

The expectation of the 1950's that the de- 
mand for steel would rise with the gross na- 
tional product has not been realized. The 
best peacetime year in the steel business 
was 1955, with a total production of 117 mil- 
lion tons. This dropped to 85 million in the 
slump of 1958, and has levelled off in the 
last few years at around 98 to 99 million. 

Oddly, there is not a great deal of grum- 
bling here about the competition of new 
substitutes for steel or the competition of 
oversea producers of steel. Nor is there any 
talk of strike in the air, though the steel 
workers union could give notice to terminate 
their open-ended contract any time after 
May 1. 

The economy has simply not created the 
demand for more steel than can be pro- 
duced on a part-time work schedule, and 
neither the steel nor the union 
leaders are very confident that it will under 
present private and Government policies. 

The reaction here to this part-time work- 
ing life is rather strange. Unemployment 
is slowly poisoning the community, but like 
animals that can adjust to deadly poisons 
or men who can learn to breathe at altitudes 
they could not at first endure, the steel- 
workers and their union leaders seem to 
have adjusted to a diet of part-work and 
part-relief. 

The French coal miners seem to be the 
only humans on earth who can impress De 
Gaulle, and the British unemployed, with 
only half our percentage out of work, storm 
the House of Commons in protest. But the 
steelworkers here don't go crazy; they go 
fishing. 

THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The political implications of all this are 
dificult to analyze. This is Democratic ter- 
ritory, but, even at the steelworkers head- 
quarters in the Commonwealth Building, 
there is evidence of disenchantment with 
the administration in Washington. 

Significantly, the union leaders, a year 
after President Kennedy’s row with Roger 
Blough of United States Steel, are not con- 
demning Blough but saying it was wrong 
to put pressure on him to hold prices down 
when little effort was made to hold down 
prices in other fields. 

There is quite a bit of muttering in the 
unions too against President Kennedy’s 
budget. The criticism here is that the 
President says unemployment is the Nation’s 
major economic problem, but puts $5 billion 
into space, which produces few jobs, rather 
than putting at least part of this into urban 
transportation and housing that would cre- 
ate jobs. 

Washington seems far more optimistic 
about its manpower retraining schemes and 
the human relations committee of the steel 
industry than Pittsburgh. The unem- 
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ployed do not want to leave these stark but 
elemental river valleys. They do not see 
satisfactory jobs at the end of the retraining 
period. Their seniority piles up even when 
they are on the loose and on the dole; and 
while they grumble they keep hoping that 
somehow somebody will “get this country 
moving again” and transform these river 
banks once more into a productive inferno. 

Thirty years after the start of the New 
Deal, the record of the welfare state around 
Pittsburgh seems oddly paradoxical. It has 
helped the steelworkers get better houses, 
many of them owned by the workers. It 
has produced service jobs for their wives 
but not steady jobs for the men. 

So they paint their houses or do other 
jobs around the basement when they are 
out of work, and bet on relief and their 
union pensions. This clearly has not satis- 
fied them, but it has muffied them. It is 
not a crisis, but a tragedy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA—IN THE BEST OF 
Times, WHY ARE 4.9 MILLION IDLE? 


Poverty in the midst of plenty—that is the 
bitter, baffling anomaly of unemployment in 
the United States today. 

Americans unquestionably earn more, 
spend more, and enjoy more material wealth 
than any other people in the history of the 
world, and the figures keep going up. The 
affluent society has become a happy statisti- 
cal cliche. 

Americans this year will earn an incredible 
$452.5 billion, $23.5 billion more than last 


year. 

They will spend the staggering sum of $240 
billion. 

Their total assets are approaching $1.1 tril- 
lion—equal to more than $5,800 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 

Yet within these glittering statistics lies a 
bitter paradox: 4.9 million people are job- 
less; on a seasonally adjusted basis, 6.1 per- 
cent of the labor force is unemployed. 

At least one in every five persons in the 
U.S. labor force, what’s more, will be unem- 
ployed at some time this year. At least an- 
other 2.6 million workers will be restricted 
to part-time employment because a full- 
time job is unavailable. At least 1 in 
every 11 workers in the Nation’s 30 big- 
gest cities will continue to tramp the streets 
in search of a job that isn't there. And 
nowhere will the paradox be more pro- 
nounced than in the hard core of unem- 
ployment, where there will be at least 5 mil- 
lion persons jobless for 15 weeks and quite 
probably more, about half of them the bread- 
winners in their families. 

All this adds up to what President Ken- 
nedy calls our No. 1 economic problem— 
and the problem has been growing steadily 
worse. After the first postwar slump of 1948 
49, the Nation’s unemployment rate fell to 
2.7 percent in the recovery that accom- 
panied the Korean war (compared with the 
3-percent level that U.S. Government econ- 
omists consider full employment). Then 
came the recession of 1953-54, followed by an 
upturn during which joblessness never fell 
below 4.2 percent. The unemployment floor 
has moved progressively higher in the 
succeeding recessions (chart, page 62). In 
fact, the Nation hasn’t achieved what the 
administration now calls the interim goal 
toward full employment—4 percent jobless— 
during any single month since 1957; the Na- 
tion has suffered 5 years of what Labor Sec- 
retary W. Willard Wirtz calls intolerably 
high unemployment. Causes of the problem: 

The economy hasn't been growing nearly 
fast enough. The U.S. growth rate since 
1957 has averaged only 3 percent a year versus 
5 percent for Western Europe (though, of 
course, Europe started with a greater poten- 
tial for expansion—a lower overall economy 
and war devastation to be repaired). 

New workers have swelled the labor force 
by 21 percent since World War II against a 17 
percent increase in jobs. And the work force 
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is increasing more rapidly now. Two years 
ago, 2.6 million Americans reached the age 
of 18; two years from now, the number 
reaching that age will be 3.8 million, 

Automation is eliminating an estimated 
1.5 million jobs a year. 

Through the rose-colored glasses of the 
affluent masses, however, the unemployed 
are almost invisible. “Much of the unem- 
ployment is scattered,” says Wirtz, “and 
many who are without jobs are not in a des- 
perate state. This is part of the problem of 
getting people to care about it.” 

Furthermore, there are many who chal- 
lenge the figures—even though a panel of 
academic experts last year studied the 
Government’s unemployment surveys and 
pronounced them valid in concept and exe- 
cution. The president of a big Chicago de- 
partment store, for one, questions the accu- 
racy of unemployment data; he would like to 
see a “qualitative analysis” to show how 
many of the jobless are in fact employable. 

Some Americans are, indeed, fatalistic 
about joblessness. A successful San Fran- 
cisco im says: “Chronic unemployment 
has been with us in the past. It is with us 
now * * * Unemployment is going to stay, 
and we are going to have to live with it.” 

Other Americans believe the unemployed 
are shiftless. A hard-nosed businessman in 
West Virginia says: “Cut off their relief pay- 
ments and they'll have to go to work * * + 
Give them a deadline, and then nothing 
more.” 

In truth, unemployment is not as bad as 
it once was. One need look no further for a 
striking comparison than the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s—when 12.8 million work- 
ers, fully 25 percent of the labor force, were 
unemployed. Unable to pay rent, unable to 
meet their mortgage payments, millions of 
Americans were evicted. Whole families 
lived—and died—in tarpaper shacks and tin- 
lined caves and scavenged for food. Many, 
who could not beg or borrow enough to feed 
their hungry children, stole what they could. 
Many others turned their children out to 
fend for themselves. Before the worst was 
over, violence and unrest swept the land, 
and there was open talk of revolution. 


NEW ERA SYMBOLS 


The times, and man’s humanity toward 
man, have changed. Thanks to unemploy- 
ment compensation, supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits, aid to dependent children, 
relief payments, and other public and private 
aid programs, the unemployed today are 
housed, clothed, and fed far better than ever 
before—not comfortably, but in most cases 
at least adequately. It is symbolic of the 
new era that a man may apportion part of 
his relief check toward a mortgage payment 
on his house, rather than lose it; that under 
the Government’s new food stamp plan, he 
not only gets better food, but he no longer 
has to stand in line, pitiful and ragged, for 
his monthly dole of “mollygrub’—Federal 
surplus food commodities, such as yellow 
meal, powdered milk, and peanut butter. 
If a man sells pencils on a Pittsburgh street 
corner, or panhandles on New York’s Madison 
Avenue, or cadges drinks in a Chicago bar, 
chances are he has done it for years, through 
good times and bad. In Hollywood’s unem- 
ployment office, sultry-eyed starlets and Jap- 
anese dancing girls applying for benefits, 
along with bewhiskered actors and shorts- 
clad beach bums, can make the visit for the 
conventionally unemployed almost pleasant. 

But one thing remains unchanged: the 
bleak despair and the unending hopelessness 
of the millions of willing workers cast on the 
industrial slag heap. By latest Government 
count, there are 2.2 million workers unem- 
ployed so long that they have exhausted all 
their unemployment compensation bene- 
fits—and the figure is growing by 40,000 a 
week. There are uncounted millions more 
who have been forced into involuntary re- 
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tirement for lack of work, who have failed to 
qualify for unemployment compensation, or 
who have never worked at all. The brunt of 
the burden falls on those least able to bear 
it—the young and the old, the Negro, the 
man with outmoded skills or no skills at all, 
the man living in a depressed area, and the 
unskilled woman, either widowed, divorced, 
or deserted, who must toil to support herself 
and her children. Theirs is what Labor Sec- 
retary Wirtz last week called “the human 
tragedy of life, without opportunity.” Worse 
still is the gnawing fear of permanent use- 
lessness—the fear of millions that they will 
still be on the no-help-wanted list when the 
Nation’s economy moves on to new record 
heights. From the major categories of Amer- 
ica’s unemployed, here are six case histories: 

Alfred Michel, 54, of West Mifflin, Pa., is 
a gap-toothed, broken-nosed steelworker who 
hasn't worked in 3 years and who will prob- 
ably never work again. Like a third of the 
long-term unemployed, he is too old. 
(“When jobs are tight,” says Wirtz, “the day 
a man over 45 loses his job is the day he be- 
comes ‘old’.”) Despite his 37 years in the 
mills, Michel was furloughed when United 
States Steel closed its outmoded and ineffi- 
cient open-hearth plant at Clairton, near 
Pittsburgh, and he was placed in United 
States Steel's huge labor pool to await re- 
assignment. He is still waiting. 

Nor is he alone in his predicament. There 
are currently 100,000 steelworkers drawing 
supplemental unemployment benefits (up to 
65 percent of base pay); there are many more, 
like Michel, who have long since exhausted 
such benefits. His sole subsistence is a relief 
check for $78.10 every 2 weeks, out of which 
he must pay $54 a month on the house into 
which he has sunk his life’s savings. At the 
moment, he is a year behind in his payments. 

Were there only Michel and his wife, he 
wouldn’t complain. But though he has 
raised 5 children on his laborer's pay, he still 
has 2 daughters to go, one 14 years old and 
the other 16. 

“I don't mind so much,” Michel says, his 
voice choked with emotion, “but it’s the girls. 
They're growing up. They want to go to 
dances and parties and things. They need 
pretty dresses and things so they don’t feel 
ashamed, so they don't feel different from 
other people. But I can't give it to them. I 
can’t give them nothing.” 

Does he feel bitter? No,“ he says, yet he 
adds quietly, like a child: “But they did away 
with my plant. They ought to get me a new 
plant.” 

Anthony Rocha, 17, of Atlanta, Ga. is a 
small, slight youngster who exudes a nail- 
chewing nervousness; he is a high school 
dropout; he has never had a real job. Of 
average intelligence, but 2 years behind his 
class because of illness and accidents, Rocha 
quit Atlanta's Fulton High School 2 weeks 
before Christmas while in the 9th grade, 
against his parents’ wishes. 

Dressed in a white shirt and tan, tight- 
legged trousers, lounging on a couch in his 
modest home, he tried to explain why. “Some 


people find an interest in school, but I just 


didn’t. (So) me and a friend of mine de- 
cided we would just quit and get us a job. 
I didn’t realize it would be so hard to find 
one. I've tried to get jobs at service stations, 
a bakery, and all the grocery stores out here, 
but there just aren’t any jobs for a person 
like me.” 

There were other reasons, of course, for his 
leaving school, Anthony's stepfather, who 
never finished high school himself, is a ware- 
house stockman who earns only $62.50 a week, 
with which he must support a family of five. 

“All I wanted to know when I quit school,” 
adds Rocha, “was that I could support my- 
self and stop mooching on my mother and 
father. I realize now I definitely made a 
mistake.” 

But the wisdom came too late, as it fre- 
quently does. That’s the main reason there 
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are more than 500,000 unemployed teenagers 
in the United States today, more than 10 
percent of the unemployed. These figures 
are even more chilling in view of Labor De- 
partment predictions that of the 26 million 
youngsters who will enter the work force dur- 
ing the 1960's, 7.5 million will be high school 
dropouts, ill equipped for space-age work. 
“What can 4 kid do about unemployment,” 
asks Wirtz, “pick up his phone and call his 
Congressman?” 

Buster Taylor is 57, he has a minimal 
education (“I can print pretty fair,“) and 
he has little to offer an employer but a strong 
and willing back. But his worst handicap 
is the fact that he is a Negro in Chicago, a 
city where Negroes account for 13 percent of 
the work force but make up a full 40 percent 
of the unemployed. 

According to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
same is roughly true in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis, and to a lesser degree in Los 
Angeles and New York. While these esti- 
mates are impossible to check, the Labor 
Department last week placed the nationwide 
unemployment rate among Negroes at 13.3 
percent, more than twice the national av- 
erage. “For the white, it’s a mild recession,” 
asserts Herbert Hill, forceful labor secretary 
of the NAACP. “For the Negro, it’s a full- 
blown depression.” Hill's answer, a double- 
barreled attack on discrimination in com- 
pany hiring policies and in trade-union 
hiring-hall policies and apprentice training 
programs. But for a fellow like David Black- 
shear, a 34-year-old New York textile exam- 
mer, jobless since September, Hill's attack is 
meaningless. “I don’t think it’s prejudice,” 
says Blackshear. “The garment industry is 
just s t” 

Nor is Hill’s solution enough for Buster 
Taylor. Taylor and his wife, Laura, came 
out of rural Mississippi in the early 40078. 
Lucky at first, Taylor found a steady job in 
a meat-packing plant, then served his time 
in the service, and returned to civilian life 
as the operator of a fork-lift truck for the 
same firm. Like some 30,000 other packing- 
house workers, he was automated out of his 
job. Although he quickly found employ- 
ment in a nearby produce market, driving 
a truck and hauling 100-pound sacks of po- 
tatoes, his workweek eventually dwindled 
from 5 to 4 days, then 3, then—2 months 
ago—nothing. And because he worked on a 
day-to-day basis on his iast job, Taylor is in- 
eligible for unemployment compensation, 

How have he and his wife survived? On 
Mrs. Taylor’s $24-a-week unemployment 
compensation, a windfall from her brief 
period of employment as a sorter last year 
with a Chicago feather wholesaler, plus an 
occasional visit to the market where Taylor 
used to work.“ They give me some of the po- 
tatoes or lettuce they can't use.” Taylor ex- 
plains, “and that keeps us from starving. 
But you can’t get meat like that. And it 
doesn't put any oll in the burner,” 

Antonio Moreno, of Visalia, Calif., has 
worked at his trade since he was 15 years 
old. Now he 18 61, the father of 11 children, 
and he has only one remaining ambition in 
life: “I want a full-time job and to be paid 
a just wage for my labor.” But because he 
is a migrant farmworker, Antonio Moreno 
hasn't a chance of achieving that ambition. 
Indeed, he is lucky to work at all. 

Things have changed little for the migrant 
farmworkers since John Steinbeck chroni- 
cled their frightful estate in “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” He may benefit from workmen's 
compensation, limited disability insurance, 
and improved housing. But to most migrant 
farmworkers, these mean little. The reason 
is simply that there never has been sufficient 
work to provide a decent year-round living. 
And with automation edging its way into 
the fruitful lands of the southern San 
Joaquin Valley, the work for the Antonio 
Morenos becomes less and less. 
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In lush Tulare County, for example, there 
were 25,000 seasonal jobs for 25,000 farm- 
workers 4 years ago; last year there were only 
17,000 jobs. The other 8,000 had been re- 
placed by gigantic, ponderous mechanical 
cottonpickers, 15 feet tall, 8 feet wide, and 
10 feet long, each capable of picking more 
cotton a day than 30 to 50 men, depending 
on the terrain. With similar automatic 
equipment cutting a wide swath through the 
South and Southwest, one in every five mi- 
grant farmworkers is, in effect, permanently 
unemployed. 

Moreno, slight and stooped, his face the 
color of tanned leather, recalls that he was 
once assured at least 4 to 5 months’ work 
in the cottonfields. “Now, maybe, I get 1 
month,” he adds. “And then I can only pick 
where the machines can’t go, in the mud, 
in the weeds, where the crop is poor.” 

Still, Moreno is one of the lucky ones. He 
has a four-room house that he built with 
makeshift skills and makeshift materials on 
a lot that he bought for porte And * 
pooled earnings of about $2,000 a year, he 
has managed to keep his whole family to- 


23 his family together over the next 
2 years, however, will take a minor miracle. 
Moreno had to borrow $346 from the Visalia 
finance company to meet emergency medical 
payments and other pressing money needs. 
Since he already owed $477, he was forced to 
mortgage his house, its furnishings, and his 
lot for a total of $1,032, including $207 in 
carrying charges. Net result: he must pay 
$43 a month for the next 24 months, a fan- 
tastic amount for a migrant farmworker. 

Mrs. Florence Almeida, 40, of New Bedford, 
Mass., is petite, blond, and pretty. If she 
would smile, she would be very pretty, but 
she finds little to smile about these days. 
She is a widow with three children and she 
hasn’t got a job. 

By some standards, Mrs. Almeida is well 
provided for; she receives $111 a month in 
aid to dependent children and 675 a month 
as the widow of a veteran. But with $48 
monthly to pay on her 1959 Plymouth and 
the expense of a growing family, she has to 
work to live, and since Christmas, the liv- 
ing has been anything but easy. 

A $1.75-an-hour presser in a garment fac- 
tory, she was furloughed “temporarily” just 
before the holiday; called back early this 
month, she was furloughed permanently 
after a week's work. 

At times, Mrs. Almeida seems resigned to 
it. I'm not a worrier by nature and I 
accept things,” she states matter-of-factly. 
“I think about leaving New Bedford, but 
the living here is so nice and I’m settled.” 
In the next breath, however, she adds: “But 
if I didn’t have security at home, I don’t 
know where I'd look for it. I don't know 
where I'd find work.” 

Thomas Pastellak of Scranton, Pa., is a 
handsome, black-haired, 26-year-old with 
the cut of an Ivy Leaguer. He quit school 
after the ninth grade to help support his 
mother (his father had vanished); nonethe- 
less, he is an articulate, well-read person. 
One of the first to sign up for an electronics 
course under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, he graduated near the head of 
his class. That was December 4, and he still 
hasn't found a job. 

Pastellak lives in a depressed area. 

Theoretically, Manpower Development and 

Act courses are designed to train 
men for existing job opportunities within the 
communities in which the classes are con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, in their effort to 
rush an electronics program into being, 
Scranton school officials misgaged the 
market. Of the first 11 electronics graduates 
only 2 have found employment utiliz- 
ing their new-found skills. Dr. Richard F. 
McNichols, superintendent of Scranton 
schools, now admits that in Scranton, a 
depressed area for a decade, “the job poten- 
tial just isn’t there.” And wherever else 
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Pastellak has gone in search of a job—in 
other Pennsylvania cities, in New Jersey, and 
in New York—the jobs available in elec- 
tronics have been either committed to local 
residents or demand a knowledge and train- 
ing far beyond any Manpower Development 
and Training Act program. 

To Pastellak the problem is deeply per- 
sonal and intimate. He wants to marry. “I 
met a girl here in Scranton 3 years ago,” he 
says, “when I was a seaman on the Great 
Lakes. I realized then that it was no life for 
a married man. I gave her a ring in 1961 and 
came home to stay. I haven’t had a steady 
job since. We were supposed to have been 
married last year, but how can you get mar- 
ried without a job?” 


POVERTY AMID PLENTY 


By Government definition, a depressed 
area like Scranton is one of “substantial and 
persistent unemployment.” By statistical 
analysis, it is one where unemployment is at 
least 6 percent and has been 50 percent high- 
er than the national average for 3 of the 4 
preceding years, or 75 percent higher for 2 
of 3 years, or twice the average for 1 of the 2 
preceding years. In hard fact, a depressed 
area is one largely impervious to the benefits 
of even a booming economy; it is a running 
trough of poverty in the sea of plenty. And 
though the major depressed areas are in the 
highly industrialized Northeast, the prob- 
lem is far from isolated, Last week, there 
were no fewer than 18 “major” depressed 
areas, 103 “smaller” areas, and 454 “very 
small” areas—a blight that stretches from 
Alabama to Washington, from New York to 
California. 

A depressed area, what’s more, gets caught 
in a vicious circle. As unemployment rises, 
savings dip, retail sales fall, new industry 
tends to shy away, and there are still fewer 
jobs. The inevitable result is a grim, gray 
hopelessness for people like Pastellak—peo- 
ple that America’s $500 billion-plus economy 
may have left behind. 

Foremost sufferer of this economic dis- 
aster is unquestionably the Nation’s “coal- 
bin“ —the anthracite-bituminous 
region that starts near Scranton in the Ap- 
palachians of Pennsylvania, generally follows 
the mountain range down West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky, and picks 
up again in the Central States mining region 
of southern Illinois. The culprit is “mech- 
anization,” and one of its victims is Ellis 
Grigsby. In 1950, it took 415,582 miners to 
extract 516 million tons of coal from the 
earth; in 1962, working with giant bits, 
automatic coal-loaders, and automatic tip- 
ples, a mere 136,500 miners extracted 243 
million tons of coal. After a recent visit to 
the area around Welch, Davy, and Gary, 
W. Va., Labor Secretary Wirtz commented: 
“If you could take every American through 
(such depressed communities as these) just 
for 5 minutes, we wouldn’t have to worry 
about fiscal or economic policies, because it 
would arouse a feeling, a realization, that 
something has to be done and done fast.” 
A longtime resident of the job-blighted 
West Virginia area recently added a touching 
postscript. She said: “Why like I told a 
friend of mine, we feel just like we are all 
alone on a lonely island here.” 

For the young, the resolute, and the strong, 
there is only one solution: migration. From 
the coal fields of eastern Kentucky, some 
500,000 persons have moved in the past 10 
years. The same pattern holds true in the 
dying Mesabi Iron Range of Minnesota, 
where nearly one in every five workers is 
unemployed and young people are very 
scarce. And in the Deep South, save for 
Florida (which led the Nation in growth), 
emigration during the 1950-60 period drained 
millions of people from the land, most of 
them Negroes heading for the industrialized 
North. Of those left behind, many can be 
found in clusters any morning of the week 
along the main thoroughfare of Atlanta and 
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virtually any city in the South, waiting and 
hoping that someone will hire them for a 
day’s work. 

Fearful of a 7-percent unemployment rate 
by 1967 if present trends persist, the admin- 
istration feels it can no longer wait. Presi- 
dent Kennedy made that clear in his man- 
power report to Congress early this month: 
“Greater employment opportunities, and a 
work force ever more capable of making use 
of such opportunities—these are among the 
foremost domestic needs of the Nation. We 
must meet them. Ours is a rich Nation, but 
not inexhaustibly so.” The President’s 
formula: 

Tax reductions and reforms designed to 
“generate larger markets, additional invest- 
ment, and more job opportunities.” : 

A Youth Employment Act for “stimulating 
and tapping the potential of unemployed 
youngsters.” 

Expansion of educational opportunities for 
all citizens. 

Strengthening of the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

Extended minimum-wage protection for 
workers not now covered. 

But these are, for the most part, long- 
range remedies, some of which may never 
clear Congress—certainly not without major 
revisions and changes. For the moment 
then, the main hope of the long-term un- 
employed, the depressed areas, and the dor- 
mant regions of the land, lies in the Gov- 
ernment’s $900 million public works program 
and $435 million re program, admin- 
istered through the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1960 and the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of last year. 

One day early this month, to dramatize 
the Government's helping hand, Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson turned over a ladylike spade- 
ful of mud at groundbreaking ceremonies for 
a new $69,000 library in St. Albans, W. Va. 
The construction eventually will benefit hun- 
dreds of townspeople. And $15 million worth 
of other make-work projects are under way 
in West Virginia. 

Public works are at best a partial solution 
to unemployment, and to some communities 
may be no help at all. The mayor of Welch, 
W. Va., is not enthusiastic about a proposed 
multimillion-dollar Federal-State-local sewer 
project. He wonders whether Welch can af- 
ford its share of the expenses, which may 
run to 50 percent, and he doubts there are 
enough local skilled workers for the job; 
thus most of the money might go to out of 
towners. 

Of more hope to the onetime hopeless 
are the Federal programs to train the unem- 
ployed, primarily in woodworking, metal- 
working, hospital, stenographic, and clerical 
skills. (Students are paid modest salaries, 
approximately equal to local unemployment 
benefits.) In Connecticut, for example, some 
90 percent of those who have completed such 
training programs have been placed in well- 
paying jobs in their new skills. Even in West 
Virginia, where the job potential is probably 
as low as anywhere in the Nation, 635 of the 
1,027 people who have completed retraining 
courses found steady employment—a 61.8 
percent average. 

The transformation in those who have been 
placed in new jobs is remarkable. Russell 
Smarr of Mingo County, W. Va., at 40 aged 
far beyond his years, used to earn $25.96 a 
day in the mines, plus overtime. Two years 
of unemployment, however, brought him to 
a machineshop course in Belle, W. Va., and 
he got a job as a machinist last year in a 
nearby FMC Corp. plant. He started at $2.08 
an hour, now earns $2.43 an hour, Inter- 
viewed on the job, he smiled at a question 
that to him was ridiculous and wiped a greasy 
hand across his cheek. “I’m not making what 
I made in the mines,” he said, “but I'd never 
go back, I've got a trade now—and I think 
this training business is one of the best 
things that's ever happened around here.” 
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Joe Schley, 24, of Milwaukee, his wife 8 
months pregnant, earns $80 a week as a 
welder. The Army veteran says: “We were 
really worried about having enough money 
for the baby, but everything is going to be 
all right.” 

Equally important, morale perks up even 
before a student graduates into a job. The 
appreciation of wiry, blue-eyed Pat Parsons, 
37, unemployed and for all practical purposes 
unemployable before he enrolled in a Bir- 
mingham, Ala., class for welders last fall, 
typifies the spirit. Parsons and his wife will 
have to scrimp a full year while he completes 
the course; and yet he says: “It’s hard as 
hell, but I don’t have any regrets. I'm 
thankful for the opportunity to learn a trade, 
and I know I’m going to make it when I get 
out.” 

NEW SKILLS NEEDED 

Many, if not most of the Nation's leading 
businessmen—men like Henry Ford II of 
the Ford Motor Co., Roger Blough of United 
State Steel, and Ralph J. Cordiner of Gen- 
eral Electric—are convinced that the educa- 
tional process, in the classroom or on the job 
is the only logical way to solve the problem 
of workers displaced by automation and other 
forms of technological progress. Only 
through the acquisition of the needed skills 
for the future, they maintain, can workmen 
hope to find fulfillment in the operation 
or maintenance of automatic machines and 
computers that can turn out 4 finished 
engine block every 45 seconds; that can roll 
a 19-ton bar of steel into a sheet of steel 
one-tenth of an inch thick with no human 
help at all; that can store millions of bits 
of information and deliver in an hour a de- 
sign for a new plant that a platoon of archi- 
tects couldn’t match in a year. 

Most businessmen agree with Ford, Blough, 
and Cordiner, that whatever the short-run 

of automation, the Nation will benefit 
in the long run. 

Ford, a member of President Kennedy’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, has said: “The factual evidence 
strongly indicates that while automation 
displaces some individuals from jobs they 
have held, its overall effect is to increase 
income and expand job opportunities.” 

Blough has said: “The obstructionists may 
delay the installation of new machinery or 
slow down the introduction of new methods, 
but man’s search for new and better ways 
of doing things will sweep by them—if not 
in this country, then in a competitive one— 
if not today, then tomorrow.” 

Cordiner has said: “It must be emphasized 
and reemphasized that the fate of thousands 
of American business firms and millions of 
jobs depends on this Nation’s ability to 
„ eliminate artificial restrictions on 
output.” 

On at least one aspect of this argument, 
there is general agreement: U.S. industry 
must continue to automate, must continue 
to reduce costs, if U.S. goods are to continue 
to compete in the world marketplace. Faced 
with the resurgence of the new and rebuilt 
industrial might of Western Europe and 
Japan, U.S. industry now finds an ever-in- 
creasing proportion of its equipment ob- 
solete. 

But there are those in labor—and a few in 
management, too—who believe that auto- 
mation is so different in degree from the first 
industrial revolution that it is different in 
kind; that it poses unique problems which 
defy conventional solutions. 

The evidence they present of workers dis- 
placed largely through automation is almost 
overwhelming. In 1953, 917,000 autoworkers 
turned out 7.3 million cars, trucks, and 
buses; in 1963, 723,000 workers produced 8.3 
million vehicles. In 1956, 1.1 million con- 
struction workers completed %62.8 billion 
worth of work (including repairs) on houses, 
office buildings, roads, and the like; by last 
year, the industry had grown to a record $83 
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billion size, but its work force had dwindled 
to 831,000. ° 
ONE CAN SATISFY SIX 2 

The decline is repeated in industry af ter 
industry. Indeed, today, through automa- 
tion, one American workman can produce 
enough food and manufactured goods to sat- 
isfy all his own needs and those of six fellow 
Americans, with plenty left over for export. 
For the first time in its history, the United 
States, according to Government figures, has 
become a nation with less than 50 percent 
of its,nonfarm workers in goods-producing 
(versus service) industries. The precise fig- 
ure, 42 percent. 

Against this backdrop, retraining so far of- 
fers some consolation, but not a lot. For all 
the cost and energy expended (an average of 
$1,200 and 22 weeks on each trainee), the 
Federal program is expected to train, at best, 
only about 400,000 persons in new jobs over 
the next 3 years. In and of itself, it can 
make no more than a dent in the overall un- 
employment problem. 

Lacking a sudden resurgence in the econ- 
omy, the extra push to alleviate joblessness, 
says Chairman Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of In- 
ternational Business Machines, must come 
from a new sense of sociological responsibil- 
ity on the part of industry in general. He 
says: “A company must be prepared to make 
a commitment to internal education and re- 
training which increases in geometric pro- 
portion to the technological change the com- 
pany is going through * * * [the Federal 
retraining program] in no way relieves corpo- 
rations of the responsibilities they bear for 
the retraining of their own people.” 

Watson, furthermore, practices his preach- 
ment. To retrain its own employees and 
those of its customers, IBM spends roughly 
$45 million a year on education—more than 
all but a few of the Nation's largest univer- 
sities. 

According to labor, however, the extra 
push must come from a shorter workweek. 
“The 35-hour workweek demand,” says Wal- 
ter Reuther, firebrand president of the 
United Auto Workers, “is an act of sheer 
frustration on labor’s part. When society 
isn’t dealing with the unemployment prob- 
lem, the labor movement has to fight nega- 
tively for a short workweek.” 

David J. McDonald, silver-haired president 
of the United Steelworkers, puts it another 
way: “There have been predictions that 
eventually there will be 18 million unem- 
ployed in the United States. If there ever 
were, it would touch off an internal political 
explosion that could only end in galloping 
socialism, * * * I would like to see a 32-hour 
week in the steel industry, but I know it 
would cost a helluva lot of money, so we've 
got to try other ways.” One other way, an 
extended vacation plan, which the Steel- 
workers have already won in the can indus- 
try and hope to press on the steel industry 
this spring. Under the plan, an employee is 
entitled to a 3-month vacation after 15 years’ 
service. McDonald feels such a plan would 
create 32,000 new jobs in the steel industry. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, who 
must carry the ball for the 35-hour work- 
week, states his case rhetorically. “Can the 
capitalistic survive,” he asks, “when 
unemployment in 10 years has risen to a level 
that seems almost permanently above 5 per- 
cent and right now more than 6 percent? 
Can we survive and still be leaders of the 
free world?” 

As a matter of fact, though, there is more 
smoke than fire in the drive for a 35-hour 
workweek. Although the AFL-CIO executive 
council approved a $1.5 million drive for the 
shorter workweek last month, no money has 
yet been budgeted for the campaign—which, 
more than anything else, will be a spur with 
which to dig the administration. 

SIREN SONG 

As yet there has been only a handful of 

labor contracts attacking automation-caused 
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unemployment. Among the more promi- 
nent: those won by the New York electri- 
cians, the west coast dockworkers, and the 
Kaiser steelworkers. 

The first was negligible in itself—it in- 
volved only 7,000 men working under peculiar 
conditions. But there can be no question 
that the electricians’ 25-hour week was a 
siren song to millions of workers and mil- 
lions of unemployed throughout the land. 

On the west coast, the mechanization and 
modernization plan solves for the longshore- 
men, or so they believe, the problems of auto- 
mation, In return for the payment of $29 
million into a union-controlled fund by July 
1, 1966, the longshoremen have agreed to un- 
limited installation of automated loading and 
unloading equipment. The money is used to 
finance an early retirement program and to 
guarantee the longshoremen that they will 
get paid even when they don't have work. 
But Harry Bridges, freewheeling west coast 
dock boss, admits: “I know this pact of ours 
is just as good for my members and the 
maritime industry as it might prove bad for 
other industries. In fact, I know it is nar- 
row and selfish. Automation is a national 
social problem. We can only take care of 
ourselves.” 

This Kaiser plan is still an unknown quan- 
tity, revolutionary in concept. Under the 
agreement, put into effect March 1, Kaiser 
workers themselves will receive directly one- 
third of all savings made in the cost of pro- 
ducing steel. At the same time, displaced 
workers will be retrained and relocated, if 
possible, with a guarantee that their wages 
will not be reduced. Will it work? Nobody 
knows. 

Labor itself recognizes that automation 
is inevitable and may be ultimately bene- 
ficial, and that it may even lead to new and 
better jobs by introducing products and 
services that do not now exist. But can 
anyone, in labor, management, or govern- 
ment, say with any degree of certainty that 
there will be enough jobs for all? 

The Labor Department has tried to project 
the Nation's labor outlook in its recent report 
to Co on manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training—surely 
the most comprehensive set of employment 
projections ever put together by a Govern- 
ment agency—and the outlook is bright. 
Despite the slashes of automation, the offi- 
cial projection predicts an increase in total 
blue-collar employment from the 20.4 million 
of 1960 to 24 million by 1970. In the service 
industries, the Labor Department expects an 
increase from 7.4 million to 10.2 million 
workers. Best of all is a projected increase 
of 8.7 million jobs in the professions, in 
office employment, in sales, and in other 
forms of white-collar work. Only agricul- 
tural employment is expected to decline— 
from 5.4 million workers in 1960 to 4.2 mil- 
lion in 1970. 

Where will the jobs be? The fastest de- 
veloping State in the Union, say the proj- 
ections, will be Florida, where there will be 
1 million more jobs than in 1960, a 67-percent 
increase; in total employment, however, 
California will top the Nation with a crack- 
ling 10 million jobs in all. 

What industries offer jobseekers the most 
potential? Construction will head the pack, 
according to the projections; dollar volume 
will soar 57 percent above the 1960 level pro- 
viding employment for 35 percent more 
workingmen. 

What specific jobs offer the most chance 
for advancement? The need for professional 
and technical people, say the projections, 
will increase at a rate of 43 percent, double 
the national average; business in general will 
need no fewer than 1.5 million more 
managers. 

Theoretically, there may be jobs aplenty 
to accommodate the expected 13 million 
increase in the work force. There is, how- 
ever, one catch: the projections are predi- 
cated on an increase of 50 percent in the 
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gross national product over the decade, or 
more than 4 percent annum—a rate of 
growth which the Nation has yet to achieve. 

Increasingly, therefore, the question is 
asked: can the Nation ever achieve anything 
approaching full employment, short of a 
national emergency? 

Many businessmen and more labor leaders 
than will admit it are convinced the answer 
is no. Still sotto voce, but audible none- 
theless, the grumblings grow that the Na- 
tion must eventually learn to live with 6 to 
7 percent unemployment. To Walter Heller, 
the President's chief economic adviser, this is 
a counsel of despair; current unemployment 
dramatizes the problem of the economy at 
which tax reduction is aimed—underutiliza- 
tion (of the Nation's production facilities) .” 

Some of the Nation’s top economists and 
educators agree. MIT’s Paul Samuelson as- 
serts: “The hard core of the unemployment 
problem is like ice, not like iron. It can be 
melted away gradually. A tax reduction with 
a deficit is the biggest thing toward a solu- 
tion that's available to an enterprise system 
like ours.” One loud dissenting voice: that 
of Leon Keyserling, one-time economic ad- 
viser to President Truman. He calls Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s economic program “a pygmy 
sent out to do a giant’s work.” The tax 
proposal, Keyserling says, is “so watered 
down, so cumbersome, that everyone’s against 
it. * * * We need some kind of tax bill, but 
not this.“ Keyserling favors huge public 
spending for housing, transportation, edu- 
cation. 

OLD FOE 

To the men who deal with unemployment 
in harsh realities, however, there are no pat 
solutions. One of these men is the newly 
elected Republican Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Scranton. His State is in the 
throes of a recession that has lasted more 
than a decade. Moreover, Pennsylvania alone 
ranks among the three top States in each of 
the worst categories of unemployment; in 
1962, unemployment totaled 367,000 and the 
rate of joblessness was 7.9 percent. 

Scranton is not unacquainted with un- 
employment. In his native Scranton (his 
forbears founded the city), he was extremely 
active in enticing new industry into the area 
and played a leading role in the two civic 
corporations that breathed new life into the 
dying city. In one campaign for public do- 
nations to finance an industry hunt, $1.3 mil- 
lion was raised with the slogan: “What would 
you pay to get a brother-in-law off your 
neck?” Although Scranton is still a de- 
pressed area because of the continuing de- 
cline in anthracite coal mining—such proj- 
ects have provided more than 10,000 new jobs. 

Accordingly, Governor Scranton proposed 
this month a 15-point industrial develop- 
ment legislative program designed to guar- 
antee “the very survival of Pennsylvania as 
we now know her.” Among his major pro- 

Increased funds for the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority. 

Establishment of a Council of Science and 
Technology designed to attract top technical 
talent to the State. 

Organization of a Committee of 100,000 
Persons, operating under a 50-member steer- 
ing committee, to plug the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania throughout the Nation. 

If nothing else, Scranton has sold himself 
on the plan. His lean, boyish face intensely 
serious, he said recently: This problem has 
been 50 years abuilding. We can’t solve it 
overnight. Of necessity, it will involve a 
certain pinpointing job.” Then, his face 
breaking into a smile for the first time in an 
hour-long interview, he said: A lot depends 
on the national economy, and yet I am as- 
toundingly optimistic. We've got every- 
thing we need in this State—location, water, 
natural resources—everything.” 

On the national level, Labor Secretary 
Wirtz is equally determined, equally cog- 
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nizant of America’s assets, yet far more emo- 
tionally charged on the subject of unem- 
ployment. His final summation: “Every 
little piece of this problem we can tackle, if 
put together with another, will make a hell 
of a dent in the problem.” Solving the un- 
employment problem, he adds—and here he 
grinds the words out— will be the test of 
our meaning as a nation.” 

“I have no doubt that these problems will 
someday be solved,” President Kennedy said 
in Chicago last week. “The question is: 
Will they be solved in ways that im 
us—with restrictions on the workweek, or on 
efficiency, or on competition? Or will they 
be solved in ways which enrich us—by ex- 
panding our economy and putting all hands 
to work? The choice is up to us all.” 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 21, 1963] 
EDUCATION Nor MEETING JOB NEEDS 
(By Susanna McBee) 


American education is failing to pass one 
of its most t tests: enough 
people to meet the Nation’s future employ- 
ment needs. 

Education never has achieved the goal of 
placing the most qualified people in the right 
jobs—right for them and for the country 
and it probably never will. 

The fault lies not just with the educational 
system but with the facts of life in a free 
society. Some men get engineering degrees 
and become high-salaried business adminis- 
trators; some women prepare to teach and 
get married instead. 

Thirty years ago it was not so important 
to be trained specifically for certain jobs; 
today it is. 

With what educators call the “knowledge 
explosion” (the world’s store of knowledge 
is doubling every 10 or 15 years), there is an 
increasing need for more people to perform 
more tasks produced by more new knowledge. 
“This has become such a big problem that it 
isn’t really being faced,” says one of Amer- 
ican education’s strongest critics, Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, father of the nuclear 
submarine. 

“No country has ever had an educational 
system adequate to its needs,” Rickover said. 
„That's inherently impossible because of the 
vast capacity of the human mind to learn 
and change society. But the issue really is, 
are we doing all we should to provide the 
people for the kind of society we will have in 
the next decade?” 

He and some others answer this question 
with a loud, impassioned “No.” With notable 
exceptions, however, not many people seem 
concerned. 

One who is concerned is Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, who told a House Educa- 
tion subcommittee last month that there is 
no future in America for the unskilled la- 
borer. 

Noting that the economy used to have a 
“shock absorber” mechanism permitting it to 
make use of millions of unskilled workers, 
Wirtz said machines are removing the shock 
absorber. The problem of older unskilled 
workers losing their jobs to machines will 
get worse between now and 1970, he said, 
as 26 million young people enter the labor 
market—“a far greater number than the 
country has ever had to educate, train and 
absorb into employment in any comparable 
length of time.” 

As Wirtz pointed out, the employment 
problem is twofold: technology is changing 
the job growth pattern, and the postwar 
baby boom is adding an unprecedented sup- 
ply of manpower to the labor force this 
decade. 

One difficulty is that no one knows exactly 
how many people will be needed in various 
vocations by 1970. Rough estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are based on as- 
sumptions which are themselves uncertain. 
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It is assumed, for example, that there will 
be no major war, that business productivity 
will be high, that unemployment will be 
below the present 5.6 percent rate, that 
current labor force trends will continue with- 
out abrupt change, that college enrollment 
will double and that the trend toward high- 
er levels of education will not be stifled by 
lack of school facilities or staff or of needed 
aid to students.” 

With all these “ifs” in mind, the Bureau 
predicts that over this decade the labor 
force, about 67 million in 1960 and going up 
21 percent to more than 80 million in 1970, 
will include: 

A remarkable 43-percent increase in the 
number of professional and technical work- 
ers—from 7.5 million to 10.7 million, or 13.3 
percent of the 1970 labor force. 

A 34-percent increase in the number of 
service workers, such as nurses, waiters, 
cleaners, to total nearly 14 percent of the 
work force. Growth percentages in other 
categories are clerical, 31; sales, 23; mana- 
gerial, 21; craftsmen and foremen, 20, and 
semiskilled, 18. The semiskilled will con- 
tinue to be the largest group in the labor 
force—16.9 percent in 1970 compared with 
18 percent in 1960. 

A static number, 3.7 million, of unskilled 
industrial laborers, who will drop from 6.5 
to 4.6 percent of the work force. 

A 22-percent reduction in the farmworker 
population, dropping from 8 to 5.3 percent 
of the labor force. 

Given the uncertain profile of the Nation’s 
1970 employment, the next question—one 
with an even more uncertain answer—is: 
How many trained people will American edu- 
cation (public, private, vocational, and gen- 
eral schools and apprenticeship programs) 
supply? A few examples will demonstrate 
the problems. 

Labor Department studies show that dur- 
ing this decade 5.5 million new professional 
and technical workers may be needed to fill 
new jobs and replace those leaving others. 
However, only 3.7 million college graduates 
are expected to enter these fields by 1970. 

New engineers required by 1970 could total 
about 700,000 to provide the projected 1.4 
million employees in this field. But unless 
drastic steps are taken, new engineering 
entrants will be only 450,000, including those 
transferring into engineering from other 
fields and those without degrees who are 
upgraded into the profession. 

Scientists, who numbered 313,400 in 1960, 
should total 548,000 by 1970, according to a 
1961 study. To meet the projected average 
annual demand for 25,000 new scientists to 
fill new jobs and to replace losses, 83,000 
persons with science degrees should be 
graduated each year. About 80,000 will be, 
but this near balance may not bridge a great 
gap between supply and demand in certain 
specialties. 

Teachers required for elementary and 
secondary schools should number about 2.2 
million, and nearly 2.1 million (newly 
graduated and those reentering the field) 
will be supplied. The deficit over the 
decade will be 84,000. 

About 225,000 new electricians will be 
needed to meet growth and replacement re- 
quirements by 1970. Apprenticeship pro- 
grams will supply only 31 percent, or 70,000. 

For tool and diemakers, 85,000 will be re- 
quired to meet growth and replacement de- 
mands, and apprenticeship programs will 
supply 45 percent, or 38,000. 

These projections take into consideration 
the fact that nearly 70 percent of American 
young people were high school graduates 
last year and that more than 72 percent 
will be by 1970. Now about 18 percent are 
completing college, and 20 percent will do so 
by the end of the decade. 

What happens when education does not 
supply the manpower demand is simply that 
people without all the qualifications get the 
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jobs. Teachers are hired on a temporary 
basis; nondegree holders become engineers; 
electricians learn their trade on the job. 

“The saving thing is that people are 
adaptable, and industry is willing to be flex- 
ible,” says Assistant Commissioner Harold 
Goldstein of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

But, as he noted in a recent speech, the 
implications are clear that the general edu- 
cational level of the work force will have to 
increase and (that) there will be fewer jobs 
open to people without at least a high school 
education.” 

Goldstein sees a danger in the possibility 
that with one of four boys getting college 
degrees, we may starve our skilled trades of 
the bright people they need” since most 
college men avoid this field. 

Growing attacks have been directed at 
vocational training programs in public 
schools, and recently 81 percent of the school 
administrators responding to a survey by the 
Nation’s Schools magazine said such pro- 
grams must be improved and updated. Most 
criticism centers on the emphasis on agri- 
culture in many programs and on their fail- 
ure to keep pace with the country's tech- 
nological development. 

Ward Beard, consultant in the vocational 
division of the U.S. Office of Education, says 
additional funds can solve most of these 
problems. 

Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel 
says that we'll be shooting ahead of the 1970 
employment target” if Congress passes the 
administration’s proposed reform of voca- 
tional education, aid for technical institutes, 
and plans for improving the quality of edu- 
cation. Vocational programs should stress 
the kind of knowledge that has the widest 
application—math, science, and language,” 
he added. Keppel also advocates more re- 
training for people on the job or those who 
must change jobs. 

Other serious problems which the Nation 
is just beginning to attack are school drop- 
outs (about one third of the young people 
entering the work force lack a high school 
education) and job discrimination against 
Negroes. 
The problems of both groups, who often 
are the same people, overlap—both lack the 

for any but the most menial jobs. 
Most educated Negroes face additional diffi- 
culties of either inferior quality of schooling 
in segregated institutions or rebuffs in many 
trades and white-collar jobs despite their 
good education. 

When the Nation's educational mechanism 
cannot keep up with employment demands, 
obviously the economy does not fall. But as 
Goldstein observed, “There will be more 
stresses, more pressures. We should be 
thankful that the adaptability of our people 
can alleviate the pressure. But then we 
cannot continue indefinitely to count on it.” 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
June 24, 1963] 

‘THe UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM—STATISTICS ON 
Josiess FAIL To MIRROR Nation's Economic 
HEALTH ACCURATELY 

(By Samuel Lubell) 

A drastic overhauling is meeded in the 
Nation’s thinking about unemployment. 

Since early April this reporter has been 
con an intensive interviewing survey 
of jobless workers in 23 different cities. 

One main purpose has been to try to solve 
the mystifying puzzle of why the unemploy- 
ment rate in the country remains so high— 
5.9 percent of the labor force by the latest 
official count—in the face of record highs in 
production, employment and consumer 
spending. 

I also have been hunting for answers to 
five questions left unanswered by official 
Government reports: 

Just what is the cause of each person’s 
unemployment? 
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How many of the unemployed have jobs 
to go back to? 

How much actual looking around for work 
is done? 

Are the unemployment statistics reliable? 

How do the jobless manage to care for 
themselves and thei: families? 

Three conclusions stand out: 

1. The unemployment statistics are no 
longer a valid or accurate indicator of the 
health of the economy, 

2. The identical label “unemployment” is 
applied to so many different situations that 
the statistics themselves create quite mis- 
leading pictures of both the extent of the 
jobless and the human hardship involved. 

3. The nature of unemployment has 
changed enormously since the Depression of 
the 1930s and even since the recession of 
1958. 

Unless these changes are recognized and 
understood, efforts to overcome unemploy- 
ment may only make matters worse. 

In my survey, more than 350 case histories 
of men and women out of work were put 
together. Of this number, nearly 6 of 10 did 
not constitute any real unemployment prob- 
lem in that they felt, “I'll be back working 
soon.” 

SEASONAL WORKERS 


Roughly 35 percent of those interviewed 
were either construction workers, who had 
finished one project and were waiting for 
another, or seasonal layoffs with jobs to go 
back to soon. 

Another 25 percent had left former jobs 
for assorted personal reasons. 

Retired persons were looking for only part- 
time work. 

Others, like a chemist in Cleveland, ex- 
plained, “I can get a job any time. My prob- 
lem is to find a good one.” 

LITTLE ACUTE HARDSHIP 


Except in depressed areas, I found little 
acute hardship. Nearly 10 percent of those 
interviewed said they could get jobs that 
paid less than they wanted 

Among unemployed married persons, 
roughly 40 percent had a husband or wife 
working. 

By contrast, in Wheeling, W. Va., where 12 


NOT DUE TO SLUMP 


I was surprised how few of the unemployed— 


because of a slump in business. 
1960-61 recession, in many of the same cities, 
nearly half the unemployed workers I talked 
with had lost their jobs because of the econ- 
omy’s decline. 

Today’s showing can be credited in part 


bulk of current unemployment is not found 
in the mainstream of the Nation’s economic 
life. 
TWO SEPARATE ECONOMIES 

The present high unemployment rate 
largely reflects that we seem to have devel- 
oped two separate economies in this coun- 
try—one, a highly protected, employment- 
source fortress; the other, an exposed plain, 
raked constantly by economic storms. 

The hardest-hit groups are older workers, 
pushed out of the economy, and younger 
workers—Negro and white—who never have 
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been able to scale the walls of seniority rights 
and union membership. 

In nearly every city, I found young men, 
30 years and slightly older, who never have 
held a steady job since leaving school, 

In Newark, N. J., one youth remarked: “I'd 
like to be an electrician, but you've got to be 
the first-born son of a union member to get 
a union card.” 

COST REDUCTION 


A second set of influences aggravating 
hard-core unemployment centers around the 
reshuffling of work from old to new loca- 
tions and the job changes spurred by the 
search for cost reductions. 

At new factories, I found a tendency to 
employ a heavier proportion of women in 
preference to men. 

Increased dependence on defense spending 
is another unsettling force that jacks up the 
unemployment rate. In a third of the cities 
visited, some of the workers interviewed had 
been laid off because defense contracts were 
lost. 

Few of the unemployed I talked with 
blamed automation directly for the loss of 
their jobs. Automation seems now to be 
having its main impact in terms of reducing 
the number of new jobs. 

SURVEY TECHNIQUE 

In choosing the cities for interviewing, I 
sought contrasting situations—depressed 
communities like Wheeling or sluggish areas 
like Buffalo to be matched against places 
like Detroit, Akron, and Canton, where em- 
ployment has rocketed in recent months. 

Other cities also were taken because I had 
sampled them during the recessions of 1958 
and 1961 and thus would have a first-hand 
basis for comparison with 1963. 

In deciding who was to be interviewed, I 

followed the arbitrary rule of talking to the 
last person in the unemployment compen- 
sation line—which left time for lengthy ques- 
tloning—whether male or female, white or 
Negro. 
These interviews in unemployment claims 
centers were supplemented by a sampling of 
typical worker neighborhoods and by talks 
with high school students about how they 
saw their job future. 


{From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
June 25, 1963] 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM—SENIORITY 
AND FRINGE BENEFITS CREATE WASTED GEN- 
ERATION OF YOUNG JOBLESS 

(By Samuel Lubell) 

During the past 5 years, something of a 
wasted generation of younger workers has 
developed in most industrial centers. 

In city after city visited while interview- 
ing the unemployed, I was struck by how 
many were pushing 30, or even 35, and still 
never held a steady job. 

What has kept these people from finding 
a place in the economy is worth exploring, 
since it foreshadows what could happen to 
many of the teenagers who will be pouring 
from schools in record numbers in years to 
come. 

Limited education and lack of vocational 
skills are only a small part of the difficulty. 
A much more important obstacle, my inter- 
views indicate, is that, since the 1958 re- 
cession, younger workers have been walled 
out of employment in many trades and in 
the major manufacturing industries by the 
structure of seniority rights and high fringe 
benefits. 

With each jobless youth interviewed, I 
made a point of tracing his work history 
back to when he left school. 

Although much of my interviewing was 
done in major industrial centers, like De- 
troit, Akron, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis, few of these youths had ever worked 
for one of the bigger companies. The over- 
whelming majority had to forage for jobs 
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among smaller, shakier employers at rela- 
tively low pay and with no union to protect 
you. 

In a fifth of the cases, at least one firm 
they worked for had folded. Others had been 
employed by family affairs and got bumped 
to make room for the boss’ relatives. 

In the Minneapolis unemployment center, 
one 20-year-old remarked, “It may sound 
funny to you, but I often dream that at last 
I've got a union card.” 

In Chicago, a 27-year-old, who had three 
jobs in the last year, exclaimed, “I sure would 
like to work for a big company. You'd know 
where you stand.” 


NEGROES ALSO SHUNTED 


This tendency to shunt younger workers 
to the most vulnerable parts of the economy 
holds for Negroes as well. In my analysis, 
I divided the unemployed Negroes who were 
interviewed into two groups—those who 
voiced confidence that soon they would be 
back at work and those who complained, “I 
keep looking, but get nothing.” 

Both groups had an equal proportion of 
high school graduates. What marked the 
gloomy Negroes was that they generally were 
younger and had held nonmanufacturing 
jobs like elevator operators, car washers or 
porters. Two-thirds had not worked for their 
last employer as long as a year. 

Negroes, of course, are the principal suf- 
ferers from job discrimination. Still, it is 
important to note that the job-hunting 
cards today are stacked against all young 
workers, whatever their color. 


YOUTH BEARS BRUNT 


Even where they have been lucky enough 
to get a seniority protected job, the younger 
workers still bear the brunt of any jobless- 
ness that develops. In Dearborn, Mich., a 
35-year-old truck driver took out his unem- 
ployment compensation book and counted up 
“only 10 weeks of work this year.” 

He explained, “Under our Teamster con- 
tract, my company guarantees every regular 
driver 40 hours of work. But 10 percent of 
the drivers are called casuals. I'm one. We 
work when an extra driver is needed, maybe 
for a day, maybe a week.” 

Still, this driver was pleased with the ar- 
rangement, “I get $3.13 an hour when I 
work,” he yolunteered. “When enough of 
the older fellows retire I'll become a regular 
driver. That will fix me for life.” 

Asked how long that would take, he re- 
plied, At least 5 years. I'll be 41 before I 
can count on steady work. Still, before I 
got this job, it didn’t look like I'd ever get 
anywhere.” 


SENIORITY SYSTEM ACCEPTED 


This acceptance of the seniority system as 
a crude form of machine-age justice is pretty 
general among union members. One result 
has been an abrupt decline in worker 
mobility. 

In some industries, like steel and autos, 
workers draw better than two-thirds of their 
pay even when unemployed. Those who are 
laid off do little hunting for other work— 
unless it is for odd jobs that do not show 
up in taxable payrolls—and simply wait to 
be recalled, 

Near Pittsburgh, a West Homestead steel- 
worker calculated, “Since 1958, I've been out 
half the time.” 

Still, he felt, “If I went anywhere else I'd 
be low on the totem pole and would be laid 
off every time there was a slowdown. This 
way, every year brings me closer to the day 
when I'll have enough seniority to work all 
the time.” 

In New Haven, Conn., a factory worker ex- 
plained why he didn’t look for a job in an- 
other line, by asking, “Who would hire me? 
They know I'd go back to my old company as 
soon as work picked up.” 
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FEW NEW STEELWORKERS 

Since the 1958 recession, relatively few new 
workers have been brought into most major 
manufacturing industries. With many steel 
companies, even the lift in production this 
past April and May did not exhaust the 
seniority recall lists. 

Most auto plants, though, with sales soar- 
ing toward the 1955 peak, ran through their 
recall lists this spring and now are hiring 
from the streets for the first time in 5 years. 

This pattern has been aggravated by two 
other trends. In all manufacturing, auto- 
mation has been cutting the number of jobs 
needed to yield the same output. At the 
same time, the trend of collective bargaining 
has moved steadily toward a stronger job 
monopoly and higher fringe benefits for the 
workers who are left. 


OVERTIME IS CHEAPER 


These fringe benefits have been pushed to 
where many companies figure it is cheaper 
to pay overtime than to hire a new man and 
pay his insurance, hospitalization, and other 
benefits, 

In four unemployment centers, young 
workers told of being hired for temporary 
jobs and being dropped the week before I 
could qualify for fringe benefits.“ One De- 
troit youth had gone through two such tem- 
porary work periods with the same auto com- 
pany. 

To sum up, if the job crisis of younger 
workers is to be eased, the economy plainly 
has to generate more work opportunities. 
Still, a considerable widening of apprentice- 
ship openings for beginning workers is over- 
due. 

Also, the trend of union bargaining needs 
modification so the burden of unemploy- 
ment does not continue to be pushed off so 
completely onto the younger workers. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 


(By the American Broadcasting Co., Mar. 28, 
1963) 

In Topeka, Kans., day before yesterday, I 
met a walking statistic. In Washington, 
D.C., statistics lie down flat on paper and, al- 
though every now and then one rises up to 
smack you in the eye, you don't get the full 
impact of these figures until they are trans- 
lated into people. The fact that more than 
6 percent of our ablebodied working force 
can’t find jobs is disturbing enough. It is 
even more disturbing to realize that men 
and women now employed will soon be dis- 
placed, through no fault or doing of their 
own, by a process known, impersonally 
enough, as technological readjustment. This 
was the kind of statistic I met in Topeka, an 
experienced skilled worker with years of 
seniority, on the verge of displacement. 

This fellow, a union man, is a locomotive 
fireman. In individual terms he is the per- 
sonification of the long, bitter, and monu- 
mental struggle between the railway brother- 
hoods and the rail operators over the issue 
of featherbedding. 

Perhaps he, his union, and railway man- 
agement all should bear a share of the blame 
for not facing up realistically enough 20 
years ago the fact that the introduction of 
diesel locomotives made firemen expendable. 
If an honest adjustment had been made then 
the issue would not be so deep and tortuous 
today. But it wasn’t, and now that inde- 
cision is water over the dam. For my fire- 
man friend the overriding issue today is his 
personal future. The Government cannot 
and will not permit a prolonged shutdown 
of the railroads. Somehow, the issue, which 
has been swollen and purpled with bruises 
by exaggerated claims and pig-headedness 
on both sides, will have to be solved. A wise 
Washington source, with long experience in 
labor-management problems, privately sug- 
gests that a compromise may have to be made 
on the recommendation of the special presi- 
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dential commission that all firemen with 
less than 10 years tenure be fired. 

Whatever happens to the Topeka fireman, 
he doesn’t see much future in his chosen job. 
He doesn’t look like a loafer. He isn’t. 
Healthy, handsome, in his forties, he has a 
boy in college and a girl in high school look- 
ing forward to college, too. “What I want 
to know,” he said to me, is how the Gov- 
ernment is going to help me solve my prob- 
lem, and others like me.” He is disturbed 
but not bitter. “Even if I can take advan- 
tage of some retraining program,” he said, “I 
figure at my age that at the very best I'll 
have to take at least a 50-percent cut in 
income.” This is the way the cold phrase 
“technological adjustment” on the mimeo- 
graphed handout is translated into a vivid, 
painful, personal crisis. 

Men in high places in Washington, like 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz for instance, 
are agonizingly aware of the personal crises 
piled behind their statistical columns and 
they are trying to do something about the 
situation. Inevitably individuals and fam- 
ilies, even whole communities, are going to 
get hurt in the process. These casualties 
can be kept to a minimum only if all hands 
involved at the decisionmaking level, in- 
cluding labor, management and government 
Officials, show more of a sense of urgency and 
mutual goodwill toward the adjustment of 
the problem than they have to date. 

As one crosses the country today, even at 
the careening speed of the jet age, it is 
frighteningly easy to discern the fact that 
our whole society, at this revolutionary junc- 
ture of the century, is confronted with the 
compelling necessity of major adjustment on 
almost every level. Our approach to educa- 
tion is outrageously inadequate. Leaving 
aside for the moment the anguish of the 
indignities and even brutalities involved, we 
are wasting our human resources in a shock- 
ing fashion and at a rate that, rich as we 
are, we simply cannot afford; wasting them 
by timid, tentative approaches to the utiliza- 
tion of manpower and by understandable but 
inexcusable prejudices denying equal oppor- 
tunity to more than a tenth of our popula- 
tion—the so-called Negro minority. And as 
if all that were not enough, we are wasting 
our almost boundless productivity, actual and 
potential. 

In order to make the proper jet connec- 
tion for Seattle I had to leave Wichita in 
this morning’s rosy-fingered dawn and fly by 
private plane to Denver across the broad, 
gently heaving bosom of Kansas. It was a 
splendidly revealing but also disturbing in- 
terlude. There, hardly 2,000 feet below the 
four-seater executive Beechcraft, like some 
Asian ruler's alabaster palace, lay at Hutch- 
ison, Kans., one of the world’s largest com- 
plexes of elevators where millions of bushels 
of surplus grain are stored. With his pro- 
duction breakdown in Kazakhstan plaguing 
him, Chairman Khrushchev would have 
viewed the sight in the checkerboard middle 
of the wheatfields with envy. Yet we can- 
not view it with pride against the bitter para- 
dox of a farm program that is costing bil- 
lions to discourage farmers from producing 
their best while millions of the world's 
mouths are underfed. 

This vast dilemma makes Boeing's reluc- 
tant readjustment to the loss of the TFX 
airplane contract seem, in the large, an al- 
most trifling exercise by comparison. 


This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Seattle. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his kindness in yielding to me. I know 
he has keen interest in this legislation 
also, because he is a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
shall yield in a moment to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who 
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has asked me to yield, but first let me 
say that I am highly pleased to be asso- 
ciated with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] in this critically im- 
portant field in our effort to deal with 
the Nation’s civil rights crisis. I say 
that as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower, which 
is headed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr, CLARK]. 

Madam President, with respect to the 
proposed amendments just introduced by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] on behalf of the administration, 
I point out that the minority of the Joint 
Economic Committee, commenting on 
the President’s Economic Report for 
1963, has been critical of the adminis- 
tration’s almost exclusive emphasis on its 
tax cut proposal as the answer to most 
of our country’s economic ills and has 
proposed a series of remedies which, until 
a few days ago, the administration saw 
fit to ignore. Now that the civil rights 
problem is reaching a critical stage, the 
Kennedy administration suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that the tax cut will do 
America’s Negro citizens little good. The 
reduction of the tax burden on the low 
income brackets, to which, unfortunately, 
most Negro citizens belong, will leave 
them largely unaffected in the sense that 
it would not be effective in changing their 
economic status basically and perma- 
nently. 

What the minority of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee recognized is that di- 
rect and specific programs are needed to 
remedy the lot of the unemployed and 
low wage earners of this country through 
such means as first, inclusion of an adult 
education training program under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act for those presently disqualified be- 
cause of a lack of basic reading, writing, 
and mathematical skills; second, training 
under MDTA programs of large numbers 
of young men and women, particularly 
high school dropouts with no skills or 
previous work experience, in order to 
prepare them for lives of useful and pro- 
ductive employment; third, calling for 
changes in our unemployment compensa- 
tion laws to permit an individual to re- 
ceive unemployment compensation up to 
the normal amounts and limits while un- 
dergoing training or retraining; and 
fourth, substantial broadening of the 
Federal vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs. 

It is gratifying to see that the admin- 
istration is now introducing legislation, 
as part of its civil rights package, to 
implement three of the four recom- 
mendations of the minority of the Joint 
Economic Committee: a program for 
functional illiterates, broadening the 
training program for youth, and asking 
for increased vocational education ex- 
penditures. I feel however, that there 
are other steps that must be taken be- 
fore we can say in clear conscience that a 
beginning has been at last made to help 
our unemployed citizens, Negro and 
white. : 

One of the most critical problems af- 
fecting training under the MDTA is the 
frequency of dropouts from such pro- 
grams due to the inadequacy of training 
allowances. Under present law an eligi- 
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ble person may receive an amount equiv- 
alent to the average unemployment in- 
surance payment prevailing in his State, 
unless his own record in covered em- 
ployment warrants a higher payment, in 
which case he is entitled to receive the 
higher amount. Inasmuch as only 24 
States presently permit receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits while taking approved 
vocational training under MDTA, the 
actual training allowance payments in 
most States are equivalent to the average 
unemployment compensation prevailing 
in those States. I believe that this limi- 
tation, imposed by most States, is short- 
sighted in that it fails to recognize the 
longrun benefit to those States in en- 
couraging retraining despite the higher 
payments to those who do take advan- 
tage of retraining while unemployed 
than to the unemployed who do not. By 
retraining the unemployed for market- 
able skills, the States would reduce their 
unemployment compensation costs in the 
long run. Expenditures for the training 
of the unemployed should be viewed as 
an investment in manpower. 

Since a change in Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation standards would be 
difficult and time consuming—State leg- 
islatures would have to approve changes 
in State programs and many legislatures 
meet only once every year or 2 years—I 
propose that the Congress directly act 
by enacting changes in the present 
MDTA training allowance formula and 
by increasing the funds to be spent for 
this purpose. It is obvious that it is in 
the national interest that our labor force, 
particularly those unemployed, be up- 
graded through federally financed train- 
ing programs, This is why the MDTA 
was enacted in 1962. It is therefore 
illogical not to provide the necessary 
financial incentives to encourage unem- 
ployed heads of households to sign up 
for a suitable training program, which 
may last as long as a year. 

Under the present MDTA formula, in- 
dividuals are receiving weekly training 
allowances as low as $22.72 in Arkansas, 
$25.30 in Alabama, $24.99 in South Caro- 
lina, $23.05 in Maine, $23.50 in Missis- 
sippi, $32.32 in Pennsylvania, and $37.69 
in New York. Any earnings from work 
done outside training time are deducted 
from allowances under existing laws. In 
six States this means less than $100 per 
month; in practically all States it means 
less than $150 a month. According to 
testimony given by Deputy Manpower 
Administrator Seymour Wolfbein before 
the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower on June 6, 1963, there are al- 
ready a significant number of cases 
where trainees dropped out because they 
could not support their families on the 
existing allowances; trainees trying to 
retain some kind of job while training 
find the conflict in hours impossible and 
drop out in favor of jobs they are hold- 
ing. 

I propose that the training allowances 
under the MDTA be increased by using 
new standards or a combination of 
standards—such as making training 
equal to a certain percentage of the aver- 
age weekly manufacturing wage in the 
Nation or the State—in order to pro- 
vide MDTA trainees with adequate tem- 
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porary support. I believe also that the 
increased costs of the new programs pro- 
posed today under MDTA should be re- 
flected by an increase in the authoriza- 
tion for the program in this bill. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 is amended by adding at the end of sec- 
tion 202 the following new subsection: 

n) Whenever appropriate, the Secretary 
of Labor may also refer for the development 
of functional literacy and basic work skills 
those eligible persons who will thereby be 
able to pursue courses of occupational 
training, and such referrals shall be consid- 
ered a referral for training within the mean- 
ing of this Act, except that the provisions of 
subsection (d) of this section shall not ap- 
ply to the selection of persons under this 
subsection, and such persons shall be eligi- 
ble for an additional 52 weeks of training al- 
lowances.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 203 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the word 
“nineteen” and inserting the word “sixteen” 
in lieu thereof, by striking out “5 percent” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “15 percent”, 
and by striking out the period at the end 
thereof, inserting a comma in lieu thereof, 
and adding the following: “Provided, That 
no allowances shall be paid to any such 
youth who drops out of school, for a period 
of three months after the date of dropout.” 

Sec. 3. Section 231 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of the 
first sentence, inserting a comma in lieu 
thereof, and adding the following: “except 
that with respect to referrals under subsec- 
tion (h) of section 202 the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may make 
arrangements for the provision of the train- 
ing to be provided under such subsection 
(h) through other appropriate education 
agencies”. 

Src. 4. Section 302 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the word “vocational” before 
the words “education and training”. 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 305 is 
amended by striking out the word “voca- 
tional”. 


FEDERAL AID TO SEGREGATION 
AND DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
wish to address myself today for a little 
while to a massive problem in respect of 
the civil rights crisis which in my 
opinion seriously endangers the coun- 
try. That is the problem of Federal aid 
to State programs which are themselves 
segregated or in which there is discrimi- 
nation. This is a tragic aspect of the 
civil rights crisis. There are many 
things which represent injustice to our 
Negro citizens, which they consider in- 
tolerable and which they will tolerate no 
more. Of all of them—if we can assess 
them qualitatively—perhaps the most 
intolerable is the spending by the Fed- 
eral Government, dedicated under the 
Constitution to equality of citizenship 
and required to enforce guarantees of 
U.S. citizenship within the States, of 
hundreds of millions of dollars—not mil- 
lions, not tens of millions, but hundreds 
of millions of dollars—collected from all 
citizens regardless of race in aid of pro- 
grams carried on by States under condi- 
tions of racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation. This practice is rife almost 
throughout the Federal establishment, 
and we are almost at the beginning of 
trying to come abreast of it. 
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I believe one can deeply understand 
why people are angry when their tax 
moneys are abused in this fashion, not- 
withstanding the declarations of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy, and when a good deal of 
such discrimination persists in other 
cases which are only now beginning to 
be dealt with. 

I, together with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], circularized the 
Federal Government departments in 
which anything like this has been go- 
ing on, and we have gathered a consid- 
erable body of replies from the depart- 
ments as to what the present situation is. 
The situation represents such a very 
interesting state of facts that I decided, 
when the Senate was not doing any busi- 
ness, to take the necessary time to spread 
it upon the Recorp, and to analyze it for 
the Senate and for the people of the 
country. 

I shall state my objective first, because 
that is the loyal thing to do. My objec- 
tive is to demonstrate that we need not 
wait for legislation, not even for the 
President’s request for discretionary au- 
thority to cut off aid to State programs 
in which discrimination or segregation 
is being practiced. If we take the ad- 
ministration at its own word, based 
upon the administration's own statement 
of its powers, there are areas in which 
the administration can move now with- 
out waiting for Congress to act. 

This is critically important, because all 
of us in good conscience are searching 
for what can be done now. 

We all know that we are in for a 
hot session, a long session, a hard fight, 
and that it will take time. Summertime 
is upon us. Many people, including my- 
self, are deeply concerned by what is 
encompassed within the word “demon- 
strations,” when it is used in respect 
to this grave national crisis. 

To meet, to speak, to parade, and to 
agitate for one’s point of view is one 
thing. However, when irritations or un- 
reasonableness, or failure to enforce the 
law, which we recently saw in Birming- 
ham and other places, or the use of 
police force create a condition which 
breeds violence, “demonstrations” can 
become something very serious for 
America. 

We are all searching for ways in 
which honorable changes, urgently re- 
quired for many decades, can be made 
without waiting for new law, as impor- 
tant as new law also is. 

This is the point of view that I shall 
analyze, in order to show what can be 
done now. That is the constant cry of 
the Negro community. This demon- 
strates the lines of activity now opened 
up, which may be accelerated in terms 
of the timing of the relief which can 
be given. Therefore, I speak in those 
terms. 

Madam President, the greatest irony 
in the current crisis over civil rights 
which is sweeping the Nation is the fact 
that, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Federal Government to obtain com- 
pliance with the Constitution by many 
southern State and municipal govern- 
ments, the Federal Government itself 
continues in myriad silent ways to sub- 
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sidize programs which tolerate racial 
segregation and discrimination. Every 
program administered by the Federal 
Government in southern States is, po- 
tentially at least, open to this question. 
In two such programs, the Congress it- 
self has embedded the now discredited 
separate-but-equal doctrine into statu- 
tory law: both the Morrill Land Grant 
College Act and the Hill-Burton Hospi- 
tal Construction act even today contain 
such language in clear violation of the 
14th amendment. One of the failures 
of Congress in the civil rights field is the 
failure to undo these anachronisms. 

In all the other programs, the Con- 
gress has failed specifically to prohibit 
such use of Federal funds, which are 
obtained from taxation upon all regard- 
less of color or race; nonetheless, the 
Federal Government is not powerless to 
prevent such flagrant misuse of the pub- 
lic moneys. The President recognized 
this in his message to the Congress early 
this month on civil rights by calling 
special attention to such use of public 
funds and the efforts which the execu- 
tive branch has made “‘to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities by banning discrimination 
in federally financed housing, in NDEA 
and NSF institutes, in federally affected 
employment, in the Army and Air Force 
Reserve, in the training of civilian de- 
fense workers and in all federally owned 
and leased facilities.” But these are 
only a beginning, both because there are 
still vast areas not mentioned and be- 
cause enforcement efforts must follow 
promulgation of dry rules. The Presi- 
dent recognized this by not leaving the 
matter at that point. However, instead 
of detailing what further areas he be- 
lieved the executive branch now has au- 
thority to deal with, he indicated that 
under many statutes the power of the 
Administrator to withhold funds if dis- 
crimination were not ended “is at best 
questionable.” For this reason he called 
for the passage of a single comprehen- 
sive provision making it clear that the 
Federal Government is not required to 
furnish financial assistance to any pro- 
gram or activity in which racial discrim- 
ination occurs. One provision of the 
legislation since sent by the administra- 
tion to the Congress calls for such dis- 
cretionary authority to be given to 
the executive branch. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks title 6 of the 
administration’s omnibus civil rights 
bill, S. 1731, entitled Nondiserimination 
in Federally Assisted Programs.“ 

There being no objection, title 6 was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any provision 
to the contrary in any law of the United 
States providing or authorizing direct or in- 
direct financial assistance for or in connec- 
tion with any program or activity by way of 
grant, contract, loan, insurance, guaranty, 
or otherwise, no such law shall be interpreted 
as requiring that such financial assistance 
shall be furnished in circumstances under 
which individuals participating in or bene- 
fiting from the program or activity are dis- 
criminated against on the ground of race, 
color, religion, or national origin or are de- 
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nied participation or benefits therein on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. All contracts made in connection 
with any such program or activity shall con- 
tain such conditions as the President may 
prescribe for the purpose of assuring that 
there shall be no discrimination in employ- 
ment by any contractor or subcontractor on 
the ground of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, in 
my view, this request by the President 
is unnecessary as a matter of law since 
the Executive already has such power. 
In fact, I believe that the Executive al- 
ready has a duty in this regard—a 
mandatory requirement under the pow- 
ers of the President in article 2, section 
3, which gives the President responsi- 
bility to see that the laws are enforced; 
and under the 5th amendment and the 
14th amendment, which impose upon 
both the Federal Government and the 
States the responsibility for affording 
equal protection of the laws to all US. 
citizens. Under those three sections of 
the Constitution—article 2, section 3; 
the 5th amendment; and the 14th 
amendment—the President has such 
authority. 

The President has long been urged to 
take action to cut off aid to State and 
municipal programs with respect to 
which discrimination and segregation 
have been practiced. In August 1961 the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
submitted to the President a carefully 
documented memorandum entitled “Fed- 
erally Supported Discrimination,” which 
detailed the facts about segregation and 
discrimination in federally-aided pro- 
grams in military affairs, education, em- 
ployment, housing, health services, and 
agriculture, and called for an Executive 
order ending Federal support of such 
practices. The memorandum also cited 
legal authority and precedents for such 
an order, which were more than ample, 
including Executive orders by Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
barring discrimination in various fields. 

The President has not issued such an 
order, although the memorandum spe- 
cifically referred to the 1960 Democratic 
platform pledges of Executive action. I 
call attention to page 8 of that memo- 
randum, which reads as follows: 

The Democratic Party platform pledged 
Executive action to achieve “equal employ- 
ment opportunities throughout the Federal 
Establishment and on all Government con- 
tracts;” “the termination of racial segre- 
gation throughout Federal services and in- 
stitutions,” “an end to discrimination in 


Federal housing programs, including fed- 
erally assisted housing.” 


Instead of honoring those pledges, al- 
most 2 years after taking office the Pres- 
ident issued a limited Executive order 
against discrimination in Federal hous- 
ing and he is now broadening the Fed- 
eral contract order to cover federally 
aided construction. As to the federally 
aided housing, I shall refer to an answer 
to my inquiries from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, which very clear- 
ly shows that in view of the limitation 
of applicability of the order to new 
housing, nothing appreciable has yet 
happened, but there is hope that it will 
happen as new housing comes into use. 
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Both of these orders—that is, the one 
on housing and the one on discrimina- 
tion in Government contracts with rela- 
tion to federally-aided construction— 
added further precedents for the broad- 
scale executive action which the mem- 
orandum called for. The clear legal 
authority for such action, even in the 
absence of legislative direction, was again 
supported unanimously during a hearing 
held on May 17, 1963 by the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I 
am a member, by legal authorities, in- 
cluding a panel of Southern law school 
professors and the United States Civil 
Rights Commission. This was also the 
meaning and intent of the Commission’s 
April recommendation to the President 
in regard to the flagrant denial by the 
State of Mississippi of rights granted to 
citizens there under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In my view, there are four ways to 
insure that all State and local programs 
supported with Federal funds shall be 
administered without regard to race or 
color. Two of those four ways can be 
accomplished by the Executive alone, 
and two by Congress. 

First. The President can issue an 
across-the-board Executive order ban- 
ning the use of Federal funds for pro- 
grams in which discrimination or segre- 
gation on racial grounds is practiced. 

Second. Each of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies can, even without 
Executive order, refuse to disburse funds 
for such use, which is in effect what the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission called for 
in the Mississippi case and in their re- 
cent testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Education. 

Third. Congress can specify in each 
program authorization and in each ap- 
propriation bill that funds shall not be 
used for such purposes. I have repeat- 
edly offered such amendments; and in 
each case my amendments have been 
tabled on motion of the leadership. So 
that does not seem to be a route Con- 
gress wishes to travel. 

Fourth. Congress can enact an across- 
the-board prohibition against the dis- 
criminatory use of funds, as the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] rec- 
ommends in the bill he introduced on 
June 4, and as the President recom- 
mends in the omnibus civil rights bill, in 
discretionary rather than the manda- 
tory form. 

Certainly Congress has a grave respon- 
sibility in the field of civil rights which 
it has greviously failed to fulfill. I am 
pleased that the President has finally 
come around to this view. I was one of 
the first to pledge my full support for the 
prompt enactment of the measures he 
has proposed. But I believe this one as- 
pect of his request for legislation—that 
is, discretionary authority to cut off 
Federal aid to existing State or local 
programs engaged in segregation or dis- 
crimination—postpones too long the re- 
sults which can be achieved immediately, 
without legislation. 

The prospects for civil rights legisla- 
tion and the cloture vote hurdle in the 
Senate are difficult enough without add- 
ing to them the burden of enacting a 
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provision. which is unnecessary, at least 
in the form in which it is proposed. I 
have made a determined effort to as- 
certain whether the executive branch 
itself believes it is necessary to have 
such a law. I take the floor today to 
make known the results, so far, of my 
inquiry. I believe the results of that 
inquiry will enable Congress to tailor 
the legislation to the specific need to 
which the executive branch testifies, so 
that immediate progress will not be de- 
ferred in areas in which no legislation 
is considered necessary, even by the 
executive branch itself. 

I have already made clear the im- 
plications of time in this whole situa- 
tion and, therefore, the urgent reason 
why we should not let time get away 
from us now. 

In the same respect, I have had called 
to my attention statements made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RusseLL] on the subject of the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
cut off aid to State or municipally seg- 
regated projects. I know that the 
Senator from Georgia feels very strongly 
about this subject. Indeed, the New 
York Times says that he considers that 
part of the administration’s bill to be a 
“genocide” provision. That indicates, 
it seems to me, that this is where it hurts. 
This is where States which have been 
receiving hundreds of millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money, far more than they 
pay into the Federal Treasury, are com- 
plaining, because they are hurt by the 
threat that this kind of money will be 
cut off when the State does not comply 
with the constitutional protection vouch- 
safed to all citizens. 

Madam President, I know it has been 
said that this may hurt those whom it is 
designed to help—namely the Negroes— 
more than they would be hurt if the 
funds continued to be paid. If a show- 
ing of that necessity can be made, per- 
haps the Presidential discretion should 
be utilized in order to continue for the 
moment—hbecause of the greater good 
what is an intolerable situation. But I 
doubt that there will be very many of 
such cases, because the Negro popula- 
tion of the South is united almost as one 
in being perfectly willing to suffer that 
hardship for the greater good and for 
the lessening of the discrimination they 
have suffered for more than 100 years by 
not having the same opportunities to 


. have jobs, to receive an education, to 


purchase homes, or to enjoy the dignity, 
as individuals and as citizens of the 
United States, to which they are entitled. 
From everything we know, I am confi- 
dent that the Negroes of the South who 
are running the risks in the activities 
they have undertaken there will be will- 
ing to forgo the benefits of almost all of 
these programs, rather than to continue 
to suffer the hardships they have under- 
gone for so many decades. Yet, the dis- 
cretionary authority the President now 
has is not being exercised fully today. 
Some of these figures are shocking. 
For example, consider the State of Ala- 
bama. As late as 1961, it paid to the 
Federal Government 51 cents for each 
dollar it received in Federal aid to State 
and municipal programs. The State of 
Mississippi paid 41 cents for every dol- 
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lar it received under similar circum- 
stances. The State of Georgia paid 64 
cents for every dollar it received in con- 
nection with programs of this character. 

I have voted time and time again for 
Federal aid to education bills and other 
legislation for Federal aid programs, 
under which New York pays 5 or 6 times 
the amount it has any likelihood of re- 
ceiving from the Federal Government. 
Indeed, the formulas I have sponsored 
in this connection would result in having 
New York receive back even less. Cer- 
tainly, the Federal Government is better 
operated when States which cannot help 
themselves receive aid, even though 
States such as New York do not re- 
ceive back from the Treasury the 
amounts of revenue they pay into it. But 
I feel that it is unjust to States 
which pay such large portions of the 
Federal revenues if large Federal pay- 
ments are made to States which con- 
tinue to discriminate and segregate be- 
cause of race. 

In an attempt to determine the extent 
to which the administrators of the 
various Federal programs understand 
that they do have the authority to pre- 
vent discriminatory use of the hundreds 
of millions of tax dollars they expend 
each year, I, along with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] in April of this 
year directed a series of letters to six 
Cabinet members and to the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The letters asked specific ques- 
tions about the handling of the respec- 
tive programs, based principally upon 
the leadership conference memoran- 
dum, and updated to take into account 
the changes which had come about in 
the intervening almost 2 years. Each 
letter concluded with the question Is 
it your Department's view that sufficient 
authority already exists under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States 
to assure nondiscrimination in all your 
Department’s programs, or is enactment 
of further Federal law considered neces- 
sary?” The letters were directed to the 
Secretaries of the Departments of Agri- 
culture; Commerce; Defense; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Labor; and Post 
Office; and to the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I have now received full answers from 
the Departments of Commerce; Defense; 
and Post Office; and the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The Labor Department has sub- 
mitted only a partial answer at this 
point. The Departments of Agriculture 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 
have not yet replied to my inquiries, al- 
though they are expected shortly. I 
strongly urge that their replies and the 
full reply of the Department of Labor 
be expedited so that a full picture of the 
positions of the Executive branch on this 
matter will be a matter of record at the 
earliest possible time. 

At this time I should like to undertake 
to analyze the replies I have received 
for the benefit of the Senate. It is, of 
course, vital that the Congress be told 
in what specific respects such legisla- 
tion is deemed necessary; and the an- 
swers so far received are extremely 
helpful in that regard. 
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I believe it is most noteworthy and 
encouraging that in most instances the 
Departments have taken the position 
that further legislation is not necessary. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that my letter to the Commerce 
Department and its reply be printed in 
full in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 19, 1963. 
Hon. LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Seeretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It has been reported 
that in the administration of several pro- 
grams by your Department: 

1. Provisions are not made to assure that 
persons intended to benefit by the programs 
are actually aided commensurate with thefr 
need and without to their race, creed, 
color, or national origin; and that 

2. Provisions are not made to obtain as- 
surances that Federal funds will be admin- 
istered in a nondiscriminatory manner, and, 
through a system of compliance reporting 
and surveillance, to see that these assurances 
are carried out. 

Would you be good enough to advise me at 
your earliest convenience as to the following 
questions: 

A. What steps are being taken to enforce 
the employment nondiscrimination clause 
in contracts with States under the Federal 
highway program? How do you determine 
the extent to which employment discrimina- 
tion has been eliminated and the extent to 
which Negroes have been employed on these 
projects? Please evaluate the effectiveness of 
this nondiscrimination policy in terms of 
Negro employment in specific job categories 
on highway projects. 

B. What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that employment op- 
portunities created by the accelerated pub- 
lic works program will be made available 
without regard to the race, creed, color, or 
national origin of job applicants? 

O. What steps have been taken to assure 
3 employment opportunities created by 

loan programs under the Area Redevelopment 
Act are available without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin of job appli- 
cants? How do you determine whether these 
job opportunities are made known to all 
eligible applicants on a nondiscriminatory 
basis? How many Negroes have secured em- 
ployment under this program? Have busi- 
nesses operated by Negroes utilized the bene- 
fits available under the ARA program? Are 
Negro businesses represented on ARA com- 
mittees? What efforts have been made to 
acquaint Negro businessmen with the pro- 
gram? 


D. Are any provisions being made to avoid 
discrimination in the availability of places 
of public accommodation authorized by 
States to operate along the rights-of-way of 
highways built with 90-percent Federal 


E. What steps have been taken to assure 
that persons displaced by the Federal high- 
way program will be relocated in decent 
oe provided on a nondiscriminatory 

asis? 

F. Is it your Department’s view that 
sufficient authority already exists under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States to 
condition the granting of Federal funds upon 
assurances of nondiscrimination or is enact- 
ment of further Federal law considered neces- 
sary? 

I would appreciate your early reply. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JACOB K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senator. 
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GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1963. 

Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 19 requesting 
answers toa number of questions concerning 
nondiscrimination in projects carried on un- 
der programs of this Department. 

There are attached replies to your ques- 
tions A-E prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, the agencies to Whose programs these 
questions relate. 

You have asked whether we believe we 
have sufficient authority to condition grants 
of Federal funds on assurances of nondis- 
crimination. As the attachments demon- 
strate, our authority is sufficient insofar as 
many aspects of these programs are con- 
cerned. However, enactment of titles II 
(Injunctive Relief Against Discrimination in 
Public Accommodations) and VI (Nondis- 
crimination in Federally Assisted Programs) 
of the bill submitted by the President on 
June 19 and the extension of jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Equal Employment Op- 

portunity, provided by Executive Order 
11114, together, would take care of the mat- 
ters outlined in your questions C-1 and D. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE JONES, 
Acting General Counsel. 
INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
Senator JAVITS’ LETTER or APRIL 19, 1963 


Questions B and C of Senator Javrrs' letter 
relate to the programs administered by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. Ques- 
tion B reads as follows: 

B. What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that.employment op- 
portunities created by the accelerated pub- 
lic works program will be made available 
without regard to the race, creed, color or 
national origin of job applicants?” 

The Public Works Acceleration Act did 
not create any new, substantive Federal 
grant-in-aid program. It merely wieder 
additional appropriations for 
grams. Section 3(c) of the act * 
that all grants-in-aid made from APW allo- 
cations “be made in accordance with all of 
the provisions of such law.” Accordingly, 
we must leave this matter to each of the 
delegate agencies under the accelerated pub- 
lic works program. For example, the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration utilizes the 
following clause in loan and/or grant agree- 
ments providing for the financing and con- 
struction of public works or facilities under 
the Accelerated Public Works Act: 

“Sec. 25, Nondiscrimination: The borrower 
shall require that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any employee who is employed 
in carrying out the project, against any ap- 
plicant for such employment, because of race, 
religion, color or national origin. This pro- 
vision shall include, but not be limited to 
the following: employment, upgrading, de- 
motion, or transfer; recruitment or recruit- 
ment advertising; layoff or termination; 
rates of pay or other forms of compensation; 
and selection for training, including appren- 
ticeship. The borrower shall insert the fore- 
going provision of this section in all its 
contracts for project work and will require 
all of its contractors for such work to insert 
a similar provision in all subcontracts for 
project work: Provided, That the f 
provision of this section shall not apply to 
contracts or subcontracts for standard 
commercial supplies or raw materials. The 
borrower shall post at the project, in con- 
spicuous places available for employees and 
applicants for employment, notices to be pro- 
vided by the Government setting forth the 
provisions of this nondiscrimination clause.” 
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We have provided a separate answer be- 
low to each individual question within 
question C. > 

1. What steps have been taken to assure 
that employment opportunities created by 
loan programs under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act are available without regard to 
the race, color, creed, or national origin of 
job applicants?” 

In answering this question a distinction 
must be made between employment prac- 
tices of construction contractors and em- 
ployment practices of those occupying fa- 
cilities constructed. 

With respect to construction contractors 
on projects financed by public facilities 
loans and grants made under sections 7 and 
8 of the Area Redevelopment Act, the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, acting as 
agent for ARA, includes a clause in its agree- 
ment with our borrower identical to that 
shown in our answer to question B above. 

With respect to construction of commer- 
cial and industrial facilities financed by 
ARA under section 6 we have not included 
such clauses. Under Executive Order 11114 
of June 22, however, such clauses will here- 
after be required. Moreover, the reporting 
requirements of that order will facilitate 
enforcement of the nondiscrimination 
clauses now required on projects under sec- 
tions 7 and 8. 

With respect to employment practices of 
occupants of ARA-financed commercial and 
industrial facilities, we have not required as 
a condition for a commercial or industrial 
loan under section 6 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act that a borrower execute covenants 
with respect to its employment practices. 
The Congress, in authorizing our loan pro- 
gram for commercial and industrial proj- 
ects, did not indicate its intent with regard 
to employment practices of private bor- 
rowers. 

Enactment of title VI of the President's 
bill would, of course, resolve this question. 

“2. How do you determine whether these 
job opportunities are made known to all 
eligible applicants on a nondiscriminatory 
basis?” 

Your attention is invited to that portion 
of the above-cited nondiscrimination clause 
used by the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration for public facility loans which reads: 
“The borrower shall post at the project, in 
conspicuous places available for employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be 
provided by the Government setting forth 
the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause.” 

“3. How many Negroes have secured em- 
ployment under this program?” 

We do not have any information at this 
time as to the number of Negroes who have 
secured employment under our program. 
However, ARA, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission, is currently in the 
process of making a sampling survey which 
should provide this information in the near 
future. 

4. Have businesses operated by Negroes 
utilized the benefits available under the ARA 
program?” 

A few businesses operated by Negroes have 
utilized the benefits available under the 
ARA program. For example, ARA has re- 
ceived several formal proposals in its Wash- 
ington, D.C., offices from Negro businessmen 
for assistance under section 6 of the Area 
Redevelopment Act. These proposals are 
undergoing normal processing. In addition, 
our field representatives report that Negro 
businessmen are gradually submitting proj- 
ects for ARA assistance to our field coordi- 
nators. These will be forwarded for further 
processing at our Washington, D.C., office. 
However, Negroes have been slow to respond 
to the benefits available under the ARA 
program because of their lack of knowledge 
of the program. In this connection, ARA 
has been and is attempting to educate Negro 
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businessmen with respect to our program. 

(Also see answer to question 6 below.) 

“5, Are Negro businesses represented on 
ARA committees?” 

There are presently some Negroes on local 
area committees organized for the purpose of 
preparing overall economic development 
programs (OEDP's) for their respective areas. 
Also, in addition to being members of local 
development organizations, Negroes in some 
areas have taken the leadership in forming 
organizations to provide the 10 percent con- 
tribution to the aggregate cost of ARA proj- 
ects as required under section 6(b) (9) (B) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act. Constant 
efforts are being made by ARA field personnel 
to encourage expansion of minority group 
participation in local planning organizations. 

“6. What efforts have been made to ac- 
quaint Negro businessmen with the pro- 
gram?” 

A personal and special appeal has been 
and is being made throughout the Nation 
to all types of community and State or- 
ganizations (for example, business associa- 
tions, colleges and universities, and urban 
leagues) for the purpose of enlisting their 
support and cooperation in developing great- 
er participation on the part of Negroes in 
the ARA program. These groups are asked 
to encourage participation of Negroes not 
only as workers in ARA projects, but also 
as applicants for section 6 loans under the 
Area Redevelopment Act and as participants 
in local development groups. 

INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY BUREAU OF PUB- 
Lic ROADS IN ANSWER TO SENATOR JAVITS’ 
LETTER OF APRIL 19, 1963 y 
Questions A, B, D, and E of Senator JavITs’ 

letter relate to programs of the Bureau of 

Public Roads. The questions and answers 

are as follows: 

“A. What steps are being taken to enforce 
the employment nondiscrimination clause in 
contracts with States under the Federal 
highway program? How do you determine 
the extent to which employment discrimina- 
tion has been eliminated and the extent to 
which Negroes have been employed on these 
projects? Please evaluate the effectiveness 
of this nondiscrimination policy in terms of 
Negro employment in specific job categories 
on highway projects.” 

While there are no specific enforcement 
instructions with respect to the nondiscrimi- 
nation clause in Federal-aid highway con- 
tracts let by the States, a breach of this 
clause, as well as various other required con- 
tract provisions, may be grounds for ter- 
mination of the contract. The Bureau of 
Public Roads makes periodic inspections to 
insure compliance with all provisions of Fed- 
eral-aid highway construction contracts let 
by the States, and takes appropriate action 
in instances of noncompliance. Because a 
comprehensive reporting requirement had 
not been established, very few administra- 
tive or compliance problems have been en- 
countered. As indicated in the answer to 
item B, a survey concerning nondiscrimina- 
tion is currently being made with respect to 
certain highway projects under the accelerat- 
ed public works program. This survey and 
reports required under Executive Order No. 
11114 together, will give a better picture of 
the operation of the nondiscrimination 
clause. 

B. What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that employment op- 
portunities created by the accelerated pub- 
lic works program will be made available 
without regard to the race, creed, color or 
national origin of job applicants?” 

A nondiscrimination survey is currently 
being made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
at the request of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, of selected highway projects 
being constructed under the accelerated pub- 
lic works program, The results of this sur- 
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vey will be reported on a form furnished by 
that Commission. 

D. Are any provisions being made to 
avoid discrimination in the availability of 
places of public accommodation authorized 
by States to operate along the rights-of-way 
of highways built with 90 percent Federal 
funds?” 

Commercial facilities providing public ac- 
commodations, such as restaurants and 
motels, are not permitted to be located with- 
in the public right-of-way of any interstate 
projects financed in part with 90 percent 
Federal-aid highway funds. The Federal- 
aid highway legislation contains no provi- 
sion relating to nondiscrimination in the use 
of privately owned facilities as may provide 
for public accommodations along, but out- 
side of such highway rights-of-way. Legis- 
lation would be necessary before any action 
could be taken by us. 

“E. What steps have been taken to assure 
that persons displaced by the Federal high- 
way program will be relocated in decent 
housing provided on a nondiscriminatory 
basis?” 

Our authority with respect to relocation is 
limited to section 133 of title 23, United 
States Code. This provides only that the 
States give assurance relocation advisory 
assistance shall be provided for families dis- 
placed by Federal-aid highway projects and 
that certain moving expenses authorized 
under State law may be reimbursed. How- 
ever, attention is invited to Executive Or- 
der No. 11063 relating to equal opportunity 
in housing which provides that federally 
financed housing or housing financed on the 
credit of the Federal Government must be 
sold, leased, or rented without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin, 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
reply of the Department of Commerce 
deals primarily with the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration program, which is 
a very considerable one, and with the 
Federal-aid-to-highways program. Of 
course, since the original documents are 
printed in the Record, my comments 
must be read in the light of those docu- 
ments. 

As regards the administration of the 
area redevelopment program, insofar as 
community facilities are concerned, it 
appears that there is an effort to enforce 
nondiscrimination. But when it comes 
to the employment practices of occu- 
pants of ARA-financed commercial and 
industrial facilities, the report states: 

We have not required as a condition for 
commercial or industrial loans under sec- 
tion 6 of the Area Redevelopment Act that a 
borrower execute covenants with respect to 
its employment practices. The Congress, in 
authorizing our loan program for commercial 
and industrial projects, did not indicate its 
intent with regard to employment practices 
of private borrowers. 


So here is a specific case in which it is 
claimed that legislation is required, al- 
though as regards community facilities, 
it is claimed that legislation is not re- 
quired. 

As regards the road program, the 
statement in the report is as follows: 

While there are no specific enforcement 
instructions with respect to the nondiscrim- 
ination clause in Federal-aid highway con- 
tracts let by the States, a breach of this 
clause, as well as various other required con- 
tract provisions, may be grounds for termi- 
nation of the contract. 


The report then states that a nondis- 
crimination survey is currently being 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads, at 
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the request of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, and that a report will be sub- 
mitted. So that question still remains 
in the pending category. 

Also, as regards commercial facilities 
providing public accommodations, such 
as restaurants and motels, the Depart- 
ment states that they are not permitted 
to be located within the public right-of- 
way of any interstate project financed 
in part with Federal-aid highway funds. 
The Department also states: 

The Federal-aid highway legislation con- 
tains no provision relating to nondiscrimina- 
tion in the use of privately owned facilities 
as may be provided for public accommoda- 
tions along, but outside of such highway 
rights-of-way. Legislation would be neces- 
sary before any action could be undertaken 
by us. 


That is a clear indication that in con- 
nection with the Federal-aid highway 
program, as is true in connection with at 
least a part of the Federal area redevel- 
opment program, legislation is consid- 
ered needed, whereas, with respect to the 
other parts, no legislation is considered 
needed and the Department can proceed 
now, according to its own view. 

Madam President, before I proceed 
further, I note that my colleague and 
partner in this effort, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], is present in the 
Chamber. I would be perfectly willing 
to suspend and let him carry on in any 
way he sees fit. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. HART. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator for so graciously 
yielding. I am present to hear the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York in 
full in relation to the effort which he is 
making. As the Senator has suggested, 
many Senators have joined in the effort, 
which I think will have real significance 
for all of us, as we approach our re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the civil 
rights bills. I shall make my remarks 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from New York. But I should 
like to have him know that I have en- 
joyed very much his comments, particu- 
larly that portion of his statement with 
respect to the challenges that have been 
directed against the proposal that we 
do in fact face the obligation of with- 
holding funds and stopping subsidization 
of discrimination, I agree with every 
word he has said. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. I should like to make crystal clear 
that we have proceeded together as a 
team on this subject. I have the great- 
est devotion to bipartisanship in this 
field. I believe it is absolutely essential. 
I should like to make clear that it is not 
merely a presentation by me, but repre- 
sents a complete team effort with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. I 
hope our course will continue in that way 
until we realize all the potentials which 
inhere in this particular approach. I 
pledge myself to continue the effort in 
that way. I would not have spoken 
today on this subject if the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] were not prepared 
to speak on his own behalf. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. HART. In relation to the bi- 
partisan effort about which the Senator 
has spoken, he has expressed his point 
of view many times in the past. There 
should be the fullest realization by Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle that we 
need a bipartisan effort if the Senate is 
to deliver to the people of America a 
measure which the people have every 
right to expect. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Madam President, I come now to the 
critical and important question of de- 
fense. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter of request together with the reply 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 6, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: The President has 
stated on several occasions that Federal 
funds should not be expended so as to en- 
courage or support segregation or discrimina- 
tion and that equality of opportunity for 
all servicemen should be assured. In this re- 
gard, would you be good enough to advise 
me at your earliest convenience as to the 
following: 

(1) National Guard: How extensive is ra- 
cial segregation in National Guard units? 
What steps have been taken or are contem- 
plated to eliminate racial segregation where 
it exists? 

(2) Reserves: How extensive is racial seg- 
regation in the Reserves? What steps have 
been taken to implement the memorandum 
of the Deputy Secretary of April 3, 1962, on 
compliance with Executive Order 9981 in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps Re- 
serves? What have been the results of this 
directive? 

(3) ROTC: Which educational institu- 
tions sponsoring Reserve Officer Training 
Corps programs refuse to admit Negro stu- 
dents? What is the Department of Defense 
policy with respect to the maintenance of 
ROTC programs at institutions which dis- 
criminate? 

(4) Civil defense: To what extent is dis- 
crimination and segregation prohibited in 
civil defense training programs, use of fa- 
cilities, and in local civil defense corps units? 

(5) Administration of justice: What action 
fs being taken to assure equal military jus- 
tice to all races in, for example, sentencing, 
adequate defense counsel, and manner and 
type of discharges? 

(6) Availability of facilities: What steps 
have been taken to implement, and what 
have been the results of, the memorandum 
of the Deputy Secretary of June 19, 1961, on 
availability of facilities to military person- 
nel with respect to the following: 

(a) The construction of facilities on base 
where ted facilities are not avail- 
able in communities surrounding the base? 

(b) Efforts to obtain unsegregated facil- 
ities off base through command-community 
relations committees? 

(c) The use of military police to support 
enforcement of racial segregation? 

(d) The provision of legal assistance to 
members of the Armed Forces involved in 
the violation of racial segregation Iaws or 
customs? 

(7) Is the Department considering further 
steps to secure equal opportunity for all 
servicemen with respect to off-base housing, 
education, transportation, police relations? 

Is it your Department’s view that sufficient 
authority already exists under the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States to prevent 
the expenditure of Federal funds in a man- 
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ner which su segregation and to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of servicemen 
while on and off base? 

I would appreciate your early reply. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Javits: Thank you for your 
letter of May 6, 1963, to the Secretary of De- 
fense concerning equality of opportunity for 
alt servicemen. 

The responses to the six questions raised 
in your letter follow in the order and num- 
bering in which they are listed in your letter 
of May 6: 

(1) National Guard: The problem of 
complete integration of the National Guard 
has been receiving continuing attention 
within the Department of Defense, and con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
this goal. 


We have reason to believe that it would be 
legally possible to withhold Federal funds 
as a means of bringing about integration in 
State National Guard units, but the Depart- 
ment. has sought to make progress through 
persuasion and consultation with State Gov- 
ernors amd Adjutants General rather than 
through efforts to withhold funds. In ad- 
dition, integration is being effected when 
Guard units from any State are ordered into 
the Federal service by assignment of person- 
nel by the military departments to those 
units without regard to race. Integration 
also is being effected by assignment of per- 
sonnel to Guard units during summer en- 
campments without regard to race. 

Advances in the integration of Negroes 
into formerly all-white units have been 
made by modification of statutes and prac- 
tices which precluded integration in several 
States. The latest such action was the re- 
peal on April 2, 1963, by the North Carolina 
Legislature of a statute limiting the use of 
Negro troops and compelling segregation In 
that State. Progress also has been achieved 
in that all-Negro units have been elimi- 
nated throughout the National Guard. The 
principal problem remaining is with regard 
to 10 of the Southern States which do not 
yet have Negroes in their National Guard 
units. The Department is seeking to have 
these States voluntarily drop these restric- 
tions, as has the State of Texas recently. 

As indicated above, it is within the realm 
of legal possibility to seek to bring about 
integration in State National Guard units 
by withdrawal of funds and Federal equip- 
ment. However, the National Guard is com- 
prised primarily of voluntary units and vol- 
untary personnel serving, when in a State 
status, under the command of State Gov- 
ernors. Action to withhold funds and equip- 
ment could result in the rejection of Fed- 
eral funds or deactivation of units by some 
States, with a resultant serious deterioration 
in combat effectiveness. About 25 percent 
of the Army National Guard’s strength, in- 
cluding important artillery, tank, armored, 
infantry and other combat units, as well 
as vital reconnaissance, fighter and transport 
units of the Air Force are located in South- 
ern States. The potential deterioration of 
these important units is sufficiently serious 
to cause this Department to feel that at this 
time it ts not in the national interest to risk 
cutting off Federal support. 

(2) Reserves: The Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, on April 3, 1962, expressed his con- 
cern that the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment to assure equality of treatment of all 

el in the Reserves had not been fully 
met and directed that specific measures be 
undertaken to identify and eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices or customs. He ex- 
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pressed concern particularly over such mat- 
ters as the existence of all-Negro units and 
the possibility that a disproportionate num- 
ber of Negroes are assigned to pools rather 
than to drilling units, and directed that 
specific measures be undertaken to integrate 
units as rapidly as is consistent with mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

In implementation of the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense's memorandum, the military 
departments issued instructions to fleld com- 
manders emphasizing policies of nondiscrim- 
ination in the acceptance or rejection of 
applicants for the Reserves; existing assign- 
ment procedures were reviewed to determine 
if new safeguards against discriminatory 
attitudes or practices were needed, the com- 
position of Reserve units was examined to 
determine if any all-Negro units existed and 
that such all-white units as exist are not the 
result of discriminatory practices; a review 
was made to assure that a disproportionate 
number of Negroes are not assigned to active 
status pools as opposed to drilling units; and 
quarterly reports of findings and actions 
taken were submitted by each service to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

As a result of the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense’s memorandum, a number of signifi- 
cant actions have been taken: 

(1) The interest of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments in equality of treatment in the 
Reserve forces, and that of major military 
commanders has been forcefully em: 
to all commanders and to personnel respon- 
sible for enlistment and assignment of 
reservists. 

(2) Such all-Negro units as were found to 
be in existence, for whatever reason, have 
been eliminated. 

(3) Enlistment and assignment procedures 
have been revised where necessary in order to 
provide fuller assurance of equality of treat- 
ment for all personnel. Army Regulation 
140-111, issued June 28, 1962, established 
stringent provisions for assistance to all 
applicants in locating unit vacancies and 
provided a right of appeal to the Active 
Army to any person denied enrollment in a 
Reserve unit. Changes in the procedures for 
measurement of the skills and aptitudes of 
applicants also were made to provide assur- 
ance of more objective measurement by 
Reserve unit commanders of an applicant’s 
potential ability. Air Force Regulation AFR 
45-3B issued November 2, 1962, also estab- 
lished specific procedures for processing of 
appeals of medically and mentally qualified 
personnel who apply for but are not ac- 
cepted for assignment to Air Force Reserve 
units. Provision also was made for positive 
assistance to applicants in locating Air Force 
Reserve positions vacancies in the area of 
their residence. 

(4) The number of Negro personnel par- 
ticipating in drilling units in the Ready 
Reserve in Army and Navy between June 30, 
1962 and December 31, 1962, was increased, 
despite a decrease in the total number of 
personnel assigned to drilling units. 

In the Army, despite a decrease of 7,065 
in the number of personnel assigned to 
drilling units the number of Negro personnel 
assigned to drilling units increased by 1,194 
(12.1 percent); the number of Negroes in 
the active status pool decreased by 1.4 per- 
cent. The percentage of Negroes in the 
Ready Reserve increased from 48 to 5.2 
percent. 

In the Navy, despite a sizable overall de- 
crease (9,752) in the number of personnel 
assigned in a drill pay status, the number of 
Negroes so assigned increased by 338 (18.9 
percent). The number of Negroes in the 
active status pool decreased by 18.4 percent. 
The number of Negroes in the Ready Re- 
serve increased from 1.8 to 1.9 percent. 

Due to the absence of racial information 
in the Air Force reporting system compara- 
tive data on the number of Negro personnel 
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assigned to drilling units between June 30, 
1962 and December 31, 1962, are not available. 
Data as of January 15, 1963, indicate, how- 
ever, that the percentage which Negro per- 
sonnel comprise of the active status pool 
(5.4 percent) is not greatly higher (1 per- 
cent) than the percentage they comprise 
of total Air Force Ready Reserve personnel 
(4.4 percent) and approximates the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the Army active status 
pool (5.6 percent) as of December 31, 1962. 

(3) ROTC: The Department of Defense 
does not have information as to the entrance 
policies of the nearly 800 colleges, high 
schools, and preparatory schools which have 
senior or junior ROTC units, and conse- 
quently does not have a basis on which to 

d to the question as to which schools 
do not admit Negroes as a matter of policy. 

It would be possible to cancel contracts 
with schools having ROTC units, with ap- 
propriate notice, if it should be determined 
as a matter of policy that such cancellations 
are desirable as a means of preventing 
discrimination. 

The feasibility of such a step is now being 
reviewed. There is a serious question, how- 
ever, as to whether such a limited and in- 
direct measure, when considered in the 
context of the total school problem and the 
overall expenditures of Federal funds for 
education, would be an effective means of 
bringing about changes in the admission 
policies of schools and colleges. 

(4) Civil defense: The contributions 
which the Office of Civil Defense makes to 
the personnel and administrative expenses 
of State and local civil defense or 
tions are subject to a mandatory nondis- 
crimination in employment provision. In 
the event of violation of this requirement 
the Office of Civil Defense can withhold funds 
under section 401(h) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act, until the State or political sub- 
division complies with the requirement. 

States, localities, private organizations 
and individuals their premises avail- 
able as public fallout shelter space are sub- 
ject to a requirement that all such facilities 
be available to all members of the general 
public. Also, regulations governing the 
establishment of the U.S. Civil Defense 
Corps (composed of local civil defense or- 
ganizations) provide that no person shall 
be considered ineligible for membership in 
such corps by virtue of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

States and localities conduct certain civil 
defense training locally and receive 
one-half of the cost from the Office of Civil 
Defense. Also, an adult education program 
in civil defense conducted by the States is 
supported by Office of Civil Defense funds 
administered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The States 
select the students to attend these local 
training programs. Though there are at 
present no specific requirements as to the 
criteria to be used by the States in the selec- 
tion of students, beginning with the next 
contract year a nondiscrimination clause 
will be i ted. This will establish 
a requirement on the States to select stu- 
dents and conduct classes without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin in order 
to be eligible for receipts of funds. 

(5) Administration of justice: In order 
to assure that there is no discrimination 
in the administration of military justice, a 
review was made in December 1961 under 
the guidance of the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, of allegations of 
racial prejudice recorded during the past 
year. A spot check also was made of recent 
courts-martial cases to determine if there 
was evidence of racial discrimination in these 
cases. No evidence of such discrimination 
was found and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the cases selected for spot check 
accurately represent general practice. 

With regard to provision of qualified de- 
fense counsel, in general courts-martial cases 
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military counsel who are members of the 
bar of the Federal court or of the highest 
court of a State of the United States and 
who have been certified as competent by the 
Judge Advocate General of their military 
department must be provided. Similarly, at 
the appellate review level, legally qualified 
counsel are required whether the appeal be 
from a general or a special court-martial. 

With regard to discharges, records of serv- 
icemen under consideration for separation 
are adjudged on the basis of merit without 
regard to race or color. In review of dis- 
charges any assertion by an applicant of 
racial discrimination in support of his re- 
quest for a change or modification of the 
type of discharge received is carefully ex- 
amined in light of all the facts and an im- 
partial determination made. 

(6) Availability of facilities: The imple- 
mentation of the policies established in the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense memorandum 
of June 19, 1961, with regard to facilities on 
and off base, use of military police and the 
provision of legal assistance has been a re- 
sponsibility of local commanders which they 
are required to discharge within the limits 
of available funds and within the framework 
of their continuing relationships with local 
community organizations and facilities. 
Overall data on the actions taken by the 
Many base commanders throughout the 
Military Establishment are not available. 
However, a thorough study has been made 
by the President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity to determine the ef- 
fectiveness with which this memorandum 
and the other equal opportunity policies of 
the Armed Forces are being implemented 
and to determine what additional measures 
may be needed to improve equality of oppor- 
tunity for members of the Armed Forces. 
The availability of facilities for members of 
the Armed Forces and their dependents in 
the civilian community, particularly with 
respect to housing, education, transporta- 
tion, recreational facilities, and community 
activities, was one of the major areas in- 
cluded in the committee’s study. The com- 
mittee has just rendered its report and has 
made recommendations on the whole range 
of problems related to equality of treatment 
and opportunity for persons in the Armed 
Forces. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are now being reviewed and a report 
will be made to the President within 30 days 
on such additional steps as may be required 
by the Department of Defense to secure 
equal opportunity for all servicemen, 

Meanwhile, with regard to housing, the 
Secretary of Defense has instructed the Sec- 
retaries of the military Departments, in a 
memorandum dated March 8, 1963, to in- 
clude the following clause in all leases for 
family housing executed on behalf of the 
United States under the authority of section 
515, Public Law 84-161: “It is understood 
and agreed that the Government will as- 
sign the desired premises to military per- 
sonnel in accordance with Executive Order 
11063, dated November 20, 1962, which pro- 
vides that housing and related facilities 
shall be available without discrimination 
among tenants because of race, color, creed, 
or national origin.” 

In addition, the Secretary required in his 
March 8 memorandum that all listings of 
available private housing maintained at mili- 
tary base housing offices shall include only 
those units which are available without re- 
gard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 
This memorandum applies to the listing of 
private housing off base; all housing and 
other facilities on military installations, of 
course, have been fully integrated for many 
years. 

(7) Further steps: As indicated in the 
response to question 6 above the problem 
of further steps which should be taken to 
assure equality of op ty for all serv- 
icemen has been the subject of a study by 
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the President’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Forces and the recom- 
mendations of that committee are now un- 
der active study. 

Lastly, you raised the question whether 
it is the Department’s view “that sufficient 
authority already exists under the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States to prevent 
the expenditure of Federal funds in a man- 
ner which supports segregation and to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of servicemen 
while on and off base?” It is our view that 
under existing laws the Armed Forces have 
achieved substantial success in providing 
equality of opportunity for active duty mili- 
tary personnel on base. As our comments 
above on your specific questions indicate, 
there remain vital problem areas in the situ- 
ation of some military personnel while off 
base and of some military personnel while 
serving in a state status. The question as 
to whether additional statutory authority 
may be necessary or desirable to resolve 
some of these problems will be considered 
in connection with the initial and subse- 
quent reports of the President’s Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces. 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment upon the important questions raised 
in your letter. If further information is 
needed, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman S. PAUL. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
first problem we face is the National 
Guard. I say with the greatest sadness 
that it is a fact that the National Guard 
is still not desegregated. The letter 
states as follows: 

The principal problem remaining is with 
regard to 10 of the Southern States which 
do not yet have Negroes in their National 
Guard units. 


The letter continues— 
The Department is seeking to have these 


States voluntarily drop these restrictions, 
as has the State of Texas recently. 


The letter points out—and again I say 
this is a very serious situation facing the 
country 

About 25 percent of the Army National 
Guard's strength, including important artil- 
lery, tank, armored infantry and other com- 
bat units, as well as vital reconnaissance, 
fighter and transport units of the Air Force 
are located in Southern States. The poten- 
tial deterioration of these important units 
is sufficiently serious to cause this Depart- 
ment to feel that at this time it is not in the 
national interest to risk cutting off Federal 
support. 


That is a pretty sad situation, but 
there it is. The letter goes on to speak 
about the reserve components of the de- 
fense forces, which subject has had the 
attention of the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. A considerable number of 
things have been done—for example, 
the elimination of all-Negro units which 
were actually found to be in existence. 

Notwithstanding everything we have 
heard about desegregation of the defense 
forces since World War II. The Deputy 
Secretary also expressed concern partic- 
ularly over the possibility that a dis- 
proportionate number of Negroes are as- 
signed to pools rather than to drilling 
units, and he directed that specific 
measures be undertaken to integrate 
units as rapidly as is consistent with the 
military effectiveness.” 

Assignment of Negroes to pools rather 
tran drilling units shows a complete un- 
derutilization of the manpower of our 
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country, by virtue of discrimination in 
the critically important element of our 
country’s security, a clear area where 
the Federal Government has the power, 
and says it has the power, and can press 
forward. 

On the ROTC—the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—the report states as 
follows: 

It would be possible to cancel contracts 
with schools having ROTC units, with ap- 
propriate notice, if it should be determined 
as a matter of policy that such cancellations 
are desirable as a means of preventing dis- 
crimination. 

The feasibility of such a step is now being 
reviewed. There is a serious question, how- 
ever, as to whether such a limited and in- 
direct measure, when considered in the con- 
text of the total school problem and the 
overall expenditures of Federal funds for 
education, would be an effective means of 
bringing about changes in the admission 
policies of schools and colleges. 


There again is an area in which no 
law is considered required. Obviously the 
Defense Department feels it has the au- 
thority, which it is now exploring, and 
in which progress is possible. 

We come now to civil defense. The re- 
port states that public fallout shelter 
space is subject to a requirement that 
all such facilities be available to all 
members of the general public. However, 
in respect of civil defense training pro- 
grams, the report states as follows: 

Though there are at present no specific 
requirements as to the criteria to be used 
by the States in the selection of students, 
beginning with the next contract year a non- 
discrimination clause will be incorporated. 


There again is a clear opportunity to 
make progress which does not require 
law. 

Then we come to the problem of facil- 
ities on and off bases, probably one of 
the stickiest problems that we face. The 
report states: k 

The availability of facilities for members 
of the Armed Forces and their dependents 
in the civilian community, particularly with 
respect to housing, education, transporta- 
tion, recreational facilities, and community 
activities, was one of the major areas in- 
cluded in the committee's study. 


That refers to the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
which has made certain recommenda- 
tions which are now being reviewed. The 
report states: 

A report will be made to the President 
within 30 days on such additional steps 
as may be required by the Department of 
Defense to secure equal opportunity for all 
servicemen. 


Madam President, this letter was 
dated June 26, so we are in the middle 
of the period when action can be taken. 
This is critically important. It refers 
as well to family housing which may be 
available off the base. It is something 
which base commanders as well as the 
Defense Department can do something 
about. It does not require any addi- 
tional law. 

On the basic question as to whether 
additional law is required, overall, the 
letter says as follows: 

The question as to whether additional stat- 
utory authority may be necessary or desirable 
to resolve some of these problems will be 
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considered in connection with the initial and 
subsequent reports of the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity in the Armed 
Forces. 


We have seen enough in this letter to 
indicate that there are a number of 
areas in which the Department can move, 
that progress can be made without wait- 
ing for additional law, and that progress 
is urgently needed in a number of these 
areas. 

I come now to the letter of the Post- 
master General. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my request and the reply 
thereto may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 19, 1963. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR POSTMASTER GENERAL: As the largest 
single Federal agency, the Post Office De- 
partment is in a key position to affect the 
employment of Negroes in areas where such 
employment has in the past been limited. 
Would you be good enough to advise me at 
your earliest convenience as to the following 
questions: 

(a) What measures have been taken or 
are contemplated to assure that equal em- 
ployment opportunity is afforded by the rail- 
roads and airlines who are carriers of the 
U.S. mails? 

(b) What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to overcome the past practices 
of discrimination in employment in the 
postal service? To what extent do seniority 
considerations in promotions perpetuate the 
present situation and limit opportunities 
for Negroes? What steps are possible to 
overcome this? 

(c) It has been reported that the Postal 
Inspection Service is an example of con- 
tinued segregation in Federal employment; 
what steps are being taken to eliminate this? 

(d) Is it your Department’s view that 
sufficient authority already exists under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States to 
assure nondiscrimination in all your De- 
partment's programs or is enactment of 
further Federal law considered necessary? 

I would appreciate your early reply. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1963. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Information is set forth 
below in response to the questions in your 
letter of April 19, 1963, relative to measures 
taken by this Department to provide equal 
employment opportunity. 

(A) EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY IN 

MAIL-CARRYING RAILROADS AND AIRLINES 


Mail is carried by airlines under statutory 
mandate. They are required to carry mail 
tendered to them by the Postmaster General. 
The rates paid to the airlines are prescribed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The De- 
partment has no contract with any of these 
airlines which would be subject to the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 10925. In the 
absence of a contract, the Department ap- 
pears to have no jurisdiction over the em- 
ployment policies of the airlines. At least 
one airline, to our knowledge, namely Amer- 
ican Airlines, is a participant in the “plans 
for progress” program under which they have 
agreed with the President’s Committee on 
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Equal Opportunity to abide by the provisions 
of the Executive order. 

The situation is somewhat the same with 
respect to the mail-carrying railroads. They 
carry mail under statutory authority and the 
rates paid to them are fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In the case of the 
railroads, however, under authority of law, 
the Department has entered into a number 
of contracts with some of them. These con- 
tracts contain the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions required by the Executive order. In 
cases where the contract exceeds $50,000, the 
railroad is required to file extensive com- 
pliance reports. Complaints addressed to us 
against railroads are investigated. In the 
near future it is expected that a comprehen- 
sive compliance review will be conducted to 
determine whether these railroads with 
which the Department has contracts are in 
fact complying with the requirements of the 
Executive order. 


(B) MEASURES TAKEN OR CONTEMPLATED TO 
OVERCOME PAST PRACTICES OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN POSTAL SERVICE 


This Department has enunciated a policy 
of compliance with the letter and spirit of 
President John F. Kennedy’s Executive Order 
10925—Equal Employment Opportuinity. It 
has been made clear that discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, creed, or national origin 
will not be tolerated in any manner at any 
level in the postal service. This policy has 
been given effect through the development 
of a comprehensive, affirmative action pro- 
gram touching every facet of the Depart- 
ment’s operations. Examples of specific 
measures taken: 

Executive Order 10925 given wide distribu- 
tion throughout the postal service. 

A merit promotion policy established and 
implemented, prohibiting any racial, reli- 
gious, or other improper discrimination in 
promotions. 

Position of special assistant for employee 
relations established and filled, on the Re- 
gional Director’s immediate staff, in each of 
the Department's 15 regional offices. These 
Officials serve as deputy employment policy 
officers, responsible for day-to-day coordi- 
nation of compliance and affirmative action 
programs in their regions. Each has a part- 
time staff of hearing officers—investigators 
to assist in processing complaints of dis- 
crimination. 

Top-level departmental Board of Appeals 
and Review established and staffed. This 
three-man Board processes and reviews all 
equal employment opportunity cases prior to 
final decision by the employment policy 
officer, and assists in coordination of the 
Department's affirmative action program. 

Special surveys and studies of status of 
minority group employees. 

Special programs to accelerate recruitment 
and promotion for minority group individ- 
uals. 

Training in depth for regional officials, 
postmasters, supervisors, and hearing officers- 
investigators. 

Conferences and consultations with civil 
rights and intergroup relations organiza- 
tions and minority group community leaders. 

Organization of councils to promote equal 
employment opportunity. 

Equal employment opportunity confer- 
ences with employee organizations. 

Participation in regional meetings 
throughout the country sponsored by the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

Issuance of “Code of Ethics for Postal 
Employees,” containing the Department’s 
nondiscrimination policy, and its distribu- 
tion to all employees. 

Development and maintenance of a com- 
prehensive affirmative action ki ee by 
each postmaster at the 313 largest o. 
employing 92 percent of all minority group 
individuals in the service. Programs 
must meet standards established by the De- 
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partment, receive approval of the region’s 
special assistant for employee relations, and 
indicate specific tangible targets of achieve- 
ment. 

Segregated (dual) locals of employee orga- 
nizations have been eliminated, with cooper- 
ation of the national employee organiza- 
tions. Recognition is withheld from any 
employee organization which discriminates 
in its terms or conditions of membership 
because of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

Complaints are investigated and adjudi- 
eated, and corrective action taken where 
found warranted. 

A large number of appointments and 
promotions of minority group individuals 
have been made to key positions in the 
service, including: 

Deputy Assistant Postmaster General, Bu- 
reau of Transportation, GS-18. 

Postmaster, Los Angeles, PFS—18. 

Personnel Director, Chicago Region PFS- 
17. 

Assistant Postmaster, Washington, PFS- 
16. 

Appeals Officer, Department, GS-15. 

Chief of Employment, New York Region, 
PFS-15. 

Chief of Schemes and Routing, New York 
Region, PFS-15. 

Assistant Tour Superintendent, Chicago 
Post Office, PFS-14. 

Chief, Vehicle Operations Branch, Min- 
neapolis Region, PFS-14. 

Confidential Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, GS-13. 

Assistant to Board of Appeals and Review, 
GS-13. 

Mechanical Engineer, GS-13. 

Superintendent of Employment and Com- 
pensation, Chicago Post Office, PFS-13. 


SENIORITY CONSIDERATIONS IN PROMOTIONS AS 
A LIMIT TO OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGROES 

The principal area in which seniority con- 
siderations have tended to limit promotion 
opportunities for Negroes has been in pro- 
motions from a lower supervisory level to a 
higher supervisory level, the reason being 
that relatively fewer Negroes were promoted 
into the supervisory ranks prior to 1961. The 
Department’s merit promotion policy is in- 
tended to overcome that handicap insofar 
as possible. Supplemental measures have 
been necessary in some cases through the 
directed promotion of qualified Negroes. 
Whether in promotions between supervisory 
levels or in other promotions, if it is found 
that undue weight has been attributed to 
seniority and discrimination has resulted, 
corrective action is directed. 


(C) STEPS TO ELIMINATE THE REPORTED CON- 
TINUED SEGREGATION IN THE POSTAL INSPEC- 
TION SERVICE 
During the past 2 years eight Negroes have 

been appointed on the clerical staff of the 
Inspection Service (headquarters and field). 
In addition, a number of Negro investigative 
aids work with and assist inspectors on 
depredation cases throughout the country. 
During the 2-year period the Inspection Serv- 
ice conducted full field investigations of 19 
Negro applicants for the position of Postal 
Inspector. One of these met all of the rigid 
requirements of the position and was ap- 
pointed Postal Inspector. Although turnover 
in the Inspection Service is relatively small, 
continuing efforts are underway to further 
improve employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes in that branch of the Department. 


(D) ADEQUACY OF EXISTING AUTHORITY UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION OR LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO ASSURE NONDISCRIMINATION IN ALL 
OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAMS 
Our present view is that sufficient authority 

does exist. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp DAY, 
Postmaster General. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
point out that the basic and most impor- 
tant item contained in this letter appears 
at the end. Question D is as follows: 

Adequacy of existing authority under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States to 
assure nondiscrimination in all the Post 
Office programs? 


Answer: 


Our present view is that sufficient author- 
ity does exist. 


It seems to me that that is crystal clear 
as to a great Government Department 
and what it thinks about the situation. 

There are detailed a considerable 
number of activities in which the De- 
partment is now engaged. But I point 
out, in respect to airlines, that they say: 

In the absence of a contract the Depart- 
ment appears to have no jurisdiction over 
the employment policies of the airlines. 


I ask the question: What about a con- 
tract? Why not a provision in the con- 
tracts to prevent discrimination by the 
airlines? 

Apparently only one of the airlines, 
American Airlines, is a participant in the 
plans for progress program, under which 
they have agreed with the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity to 
abide by the provisions of the Executive 
order on nondiscrimination. 

What about the airlines? 

The report goes on to detail other mat- 
ters, such as promotion in the Depart- 
ment, on which the Department appar- 
ently is at work, and the report details 
the steps which the Department has al- 
ready taken, which are very impressive. 
They are impressive because they indi- 
cate how serious the situation still re- 
mains, since one of the items in which 
they take pride is that— 

Segregated (dual) locals of employee or- 
ganizations have been eliminated, with the 
cooperation of the national employee organi- 
zations. Recognition is withheld from any 
employee organization which discriminates 
in its terms or conditions of membership 
because of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 


I think we have a right to ask, “How 
long, O Lord, how long has this been go- 
ing on, before they are able to report in 
a current way that it has been elimi- 
nated?” 

I come next to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of request and 
the letter of reply may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 27, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WEAVER: In connection with the 
Executive order on equal opportunity in 
housing, would you be good enough to advise 
me at your earliest convenience as to the 
following questions: 

A. Aside from the complaint procedure, 
what steps are being taken to review the 
activities of builders, developers, FHA ap- 
proved lending institutions, and local hous- 
ing authorities to assure compliance with 
the Executive order? Can you cite any 
instances in which Negroes have rented or 

purchased housing units as a result of the 
application of the Executive order? 
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B. What specific steps are contemplated 
or have been taken to inform potential 
Negro purchasers of the identity and loca- 
tion of housing units subject to the order? 
With respect to acquired properties where 
lists are now available to the public, have 
reporting procedures been established to 
determine whether Negroes are availing 
themselves of the lists? 

C. What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment section 102 of the Executive order? 
Has any selection been made of appropriate 
cases for referral to the Department of Jus- 
tice for purposes of litigation? What pro- 
grams have been developed to secure volun- 
tary desegregation of housing covered by 
section 102 of the Executive order? 

D. In approving plans, what steps do PHA 
and URA take to assure that the sites select- 
ed and contemplated reuse will promote the 
purposes of the Executive order? What steps 
does URA take to assure that families dis- 
placed by urban renewal development will be 
relocated in decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing available on a nondiscriminatory basis? 

E. In view of the fact that the Executive 
order represents a fundamental reversal of 
policy, have any training or orientation pro- 
grams been developed to assure that the op- 
erating staff at all levels is familiar with the 
intent of the order and the policy of the 
agency? What instructions have been given 
to the field personnel to guide them in de- 
termining whether builders or developers 
are in compliance with the terms of the 
order? 

F. Has any determination been made about 
whether effective implementation of the Ex- 
ecutive order would require broadening its 
coverage to include the lending practices of 
federally insured or regulated financial in- 
stitutions? 

G. What steps have been taken to enforce 
the policy of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment on PHA and CFA projects? 

I would appreciate your early reply. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JACOB K. JAVITS. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGEN- 
CY, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 27, 1963, in which 
you made numerous inquiries pertaining to 
Agency implementation of the Executive or- 
der on equal opportunity in housing and in- 
quired as to steps which had been taken to 
enforce the policy of nondiscrimination in 
employment on PHA and CFA projects. 

The basic ms administered by this 
Agency which are subject to the Executive 
order on equal opportunity in housing are 
the following: 

1. Home mortgage insurance programs: 
Administered by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

2. Low-rent public housing program: Ad- 
ministered by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

3. Urban renewal program: Administered 
by the Urban Renewal Administration. 

4. Senior citizens housing and college 
housing loan programs: Administered by the 
Community Facilities Administration. 

5. Sale of reacquired housing: Federal 
Housing Administration. 

6. Sale of housing owned by Atomic Energy 
Commission in Los Alamos: To be adminis- 
tered in the community disposition program 
in the Office of the Administrator pursuant 
to a recent Executive order. 

Preliminary to answering your specific in- 
quiries, I would like to make some general 
observations about the application and im- 
plementation of the Executive order. As 
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you know, the Executive order which was 
issued on November 20, 1962, became effec- 
tive immediately. Within a few weeks this 
Agency issued detailed rules, regulations, and 
instructions to implement section 101 of the 
order to assure that housing and related 
facilities to be built in the future pursuant 
to Federal aid agreements executed after the 
effective date of the order would be available 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. Shortly after 
the order was issued we prepared a question 
and answer pamphlet and had substantial 
quantities of this pamphlet and the Execu- 
tive order printed for distribution to inter- 
ested groups and individuals. 

Section 101 of the Executive order directs 
the various Federal departments and agen- 
cles to take all necessary and appropriate 
action to prevent discrimination in housing 
and related facilities which are to be pro- 
vided in the future with Federal aid. Since 
the order has been in effect only a little 
more than 6 months, the amount of hous- 
ing and related facilities constructed pursu- 
ant to post-Executive order Federal aid 
agreements has thus far been very small. 
We can expect, however, that this volume 
will increase substantially within the next 
few months, particularly with reference to 
FHA-aided housing and we are confident 
that the measures adopted by this Agency to 
assure nondiscriminatory access to such 
housing and related facilities are adequate to 
achieve the objectives of the Executive order. 

Section 102 of the Executive order directs 
the various departments and agencies to 
use their good offices and to take other 
appropriate action permitted by law, includ- 
ing the institution of appropriate litigation, 
if required, to promote the abandonment of 
discriminatory practices in existing housing 
heretofore provided with Federal financial 
assistance. As you know, Federal-aid agree- 
ments executed prior to the issuance of the 
Executive order generally do not contain a 
provision requiring nondiscrimination. How- 
ever, pursuant to the mandate of the Execu- 
tive order this Agency has been using its 
good offices throughout its programs to elim- 
inate discrimination. We are continually 
studying also the question as to what other 
appropriate action can be taken, including 
litigation, with reference to existing commit- 
ments. I am sure you can appreciate that 
such action requires careful consideration of 
the legal rights which were vested prior to 
the issuance of the Executive order and 
should not be taken precipitously. There- 
fore, we have sought the advice and assist- 
ance of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing. Discussions in this 
matter are now in progress. 

I will now take up your questions in the 
order in which they were posed: 

A. Aside from the complaint procedure, 
what steps are being taken to review the ac- 
tivities of builders, developers, FHA-ap- 
proved lending institutions, and local hous- 
ing authorities to assure compliance with 
the Executive order? Can you cite any in- 
stances in which Negroes have rented or 
purchased housing units as a result of the 
application of the Executive order? 

Each of the constituents of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency requires as a con- 
dition to the granting of aid (in the form of 
loans, grants, contributions, or mortgage in- 
surance) that the housing and related facil- 
ities provided with such Federal aid will be 
available only on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
A violation of such requirements may result 
in the imposition of sanctions. In view of 
the fact that there has been very little con- 
struction completed pursuant to Federal aid 
agreements containing these requirements, 
as heretofore stated, there has been little 
compliance activity up to the present time. 
However, we have made considerable progress 
in developing our compliance program. We 
have issued detailed complaint procedures 
which provide for the filing and processing 
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of complaints at the local level with a right 
of appeal to the central offices. In our com- 
pliance procedures we will not rely only on 
complaints from individuals who allege that 
they have been discriminated against in 
their attempts to rent or purchase housing, 
but we will entertain complaints from or- 
ganizations who are interested in protecting 
the rights of minorities. In addition, we 
will continue to receive information con- 
cerning the practices of builders, lending 
institutions, and local housing authorities 
throughout the country, from many inter- 
ested groups and individuals. Each allega- 
tion of discrimination, whether in the form 
of a complaint or otherwise, is followed up 
by investigation and such action as is 
deemed appropriate under the circumstances. 
I wish to stress, however, that the above 
constitutes our existing procedures. We are 
continually studying additional measures to 
obtain compliance as we gain further experi- 
ence under the Executive order. 

In the Urban Renewal program before any 
Federal aid contract is entered into between 
HHFA and a local public agency (LPA) plan- 
ning or undertaking an urban renewal proj- 
ect, the LPA must furnish appropriate 
written assurances that it, and other public 
bodies involved, recognize their obligations 
concerning the requirements of the Execu- 
tive order and related policies of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. These assurances 
are a matter of public record and are em- 
bodied in resolutions by the LPA or the 
governing body of the locality. Conse- 
quently, no contract is entered into unless 
the relevant public bodies put their good 
faith assurances in the record. 

The Federal loan or grant contract pro- 
vides that affirmative nondiscrimination cov- 
enants running with the land be inserted 
in deeds given by the LPA to redevelopers of 
urban renewal land which may be used for 
housing or facilities related to housing and 
the LPA is further obliged to enforce that 
covenant. Within this framework it is be- 
lieved that adequate distribution of promo- 
tional and informational materials, quarterly 
reporting on racial occupancy in dwellings 
constructed on urban renewal land, and staff 
training will adequately complement the es- 
tablished complaint procedure to assure com- 
pliance with Executive order requirements. 

In the low-rent public housing program 
administered by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration (PHA) section 101 of the Executive 
order was implemented by including a non- 
discrimination clause in the annual contri- 
butions contracts entered into between PHA 
and the local authorities. PHA in its man- 
uals and instructional material to the local 
authorities, spells out the obligations of these 
authorities under the contract clause and 
suggests local authorities are also advised 
that publicity concerning occupancy oppor- 
tunities shall include the information that 
the projects will be or are being operated 
under a policy of equal opportunity without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national ori- 
gin. In the PHA’s regularly scheduled audits 
and reviews of local authority activities, par- 
ticularly the occupancy audits and manage- 
ment reviews, local authorities will be au- 
dited for compliance with these obligations. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (FNMA) which as you Know is engaged 
in secondary market operations for home 
mortgages provides in its “Sellers’ Guide” 
that mortgage sellers are required to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Executive 
order in accordance with applicable FHA and 
VA rules and regulations and that failure to 
comply will be considered as a basis for 
termination of the selling agreement. A 
parallel, substantially identical, provision is 
contained in FNMA’s ‘Servicers’ Guide“ ap- 
plicable to institutions servicing mortgages 
for FNMA. The activities of FNMA's mort- 
gage sellers and mortgage servicers, includ- 
ing activities in relation to the Executive 
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order, are subject to examination by FNMA 
management and audit personnel visiting the 
institutions involved. These visits are made 
on a routine basis. 

Generally in the housing industry rental 
units on which financing was secured after 
November 20 would not be on the market at 
this time but should be coming on the 
market very shortly. This is also true of 
sales units although there are undoubtedly 
some on the market at the present time. 
Under the circumstances, it is too early to 
expect any significant reports of new housing 
units rented or sold to Negroes. In the low- 
rent public housing program, housing being 
built subject to section 101 of the Executive 
order has not yet reached the occupancy 
stage. This is true also of other programs 
administered by this Agency. 

On November 21, 1962, the Peoria, III., 
Housing Authority unanimously adopted a 
policy of open occupancy for its three exist- 
ing projects. The open occupancy policy 
has previously been made applicable to two 
of the projects and the result of the resolu- 
tion was to extend this policy to the third 
project, previously all white. The resolu- 
tion makes reference, inter alia, to the Ex- 
ecutive order and states “That, in strict com- 
pliance with the President's Executive order, 
issued effective today, the Peoria Housing 
Authority hereby complies fully and imme- 
diately with the intent of said Executive 
order.” 

On December 4, 1962, the Decatur, III., 
Housing Authority announced at an open 
meeting the agreement of its commissioners 
to revoke their unwritten policy of racial 
segregation. Negro tenants had previously 
been confined to 54 of the projects’ 434 
units, separated from the white section by 
railroad tracks. The March 1963 occupancy 
report shows 68 Negro families in occupancy, 
indicating that a number of Negro families 
have rented housing units in the formerly 
all white section as a result of this change 
of policy. Although the local authority 
adopted no formal resolution, we believe that 
the issuance of the Executive order influ- 
enced the change of policy. 

B. What specific steps are contemplated or 
have been taken to inform potertial Negro 
purchasers of the identity and location of 
housing units subject to the order? With 
respect to acquired properties where lists 
are now available to the public, have re- 
porting procedures been established to deter- 
mine whether Negroes are availing them- 
selves of the lists? 

FHA has instituted a procedure whereby 
it initiates and maintains for each subdivi- 
sion a record of applications received in 
groups of five or more for all proposed con- 
struction, The record is captioned “Pro- 
posed Construction Applications Received 
for Five or More Properties in Subdivisions.” 
It is a cumulative record, posted daily on a 
bulletin board in the lobby of each office so 
that the information is available to the gen- 
eral public. The list contains: 

(a) Receipt date of applications. 

(b) Number of applications received. 

(c) The name and location of the sub- 
division. 

It should be noted that developers of pri- 
vate housing who secure FHA commitments 
customarily advertise this fact widely as it 
affects both the price and the down payment 
required for a purchase and therefore make 
the developments more attractive competi- 
tively. It is expected that members of mi- 
nority groups who are actively interested in 
purchasing homes will seek out these ads in 
the knowledge that FHA-aided new con- 
struction must be sold on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

As far as acquired properties are con- 
cerned, FHA has an open listings policy 
which makes it possible for any real estate 
broker to sell properties. The Commissioner, 
the members of his staff, field office directors, 
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and zone intergroup relations advisers, 
through the media of speeches, public pro- 
nouncements, letters to trade groups, civil 
rights organizations and community groups, 
have urged Negroes and other minorities to 
avail themselves of opportunities to utilize 
FHA-acquired properties as a source of se- 
curing housing. 

With further reference to FHA-acquired 
properties, you will be interested to know 
that prior to the issuance of the Executive 
order, URA and FHA arranged that the avail- 
ability of such properties would be made 
known to all families to be displaced by 
urban renewal activities. An up-to-date 
listing of all these properties is required to 
be posted in all local public agency reloca- 
tion offices, Referrals are made to any fam- 
ily interested in buying or renting such prop- 
erties. 

FHA does not maintain any records in the 
insuring office on the basis of race; conse- 
quently, it has no regular reporting pro- 
cedure to determine whether its acquired 
properties are purchased by whites or non- 
whites. They do, however, make inquiries 
from time to time, through the intergroup- 
relations service, in an effort to ascertain to 
what extent Negroes are purchasing or rent- 
ing FHA-acquired properties, 

As we previously pointed out we have pre- 
pared and distributed to the general public 
a pamphlet on the Executive order in the 
form of questions and answers covering all 
programs administered by HHFA and its con- 
stituents. This pamphlet explains the type 
of federally aided housing which is subject 
to the order. Another pamphlet, to be di- 
rected more toward potential minority group 
purchasers and renters of both private and 
public housing is now being prepared. 

C. What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment section 102 of the Executive order? 
Has any selection been made of appropriate 
cases for referral to the Department of Jus- 
tice for purposes of litigation? What pro- 
grams have been developed to secure volun- 
tary desegregation of housing covered by 
section 102 of the Executive order? 

This Agency has taken many steps under 
section 102 of the order to use its good offices 
to eliminate discrimination with respect to 
housing and related facilities constructed 
with pre-Executive order Federal aid. 

Intergroup relations officers in the PHA’s 
central and regional offices have been en- 
gaged, even prior to the Executive order, in 
programs to secure voluntary open occu- 
pancy policies by local authorities. These 
efforts have been intensified and are now an 
operational responsibility of all members of 
the PHA staff. They include such activity 
as advice and assistance on occupancy plan- 
ning, dissemination of information among 
local authorities concerning successful open 
occupancy programs in other communities, 
suggestions concerning specific programs of 
public information and civic group orienta- 
tion, and assistance in arranging training 
programs for local authority staff and others 
(such as the series of forums sponsored by 
the Institute for Human Relations of Jersey 
City State College). 

The PHA has used its good offices in cases 
brought to its attention of alleged discrimi- 
nation in housing projects not covered by the 
contract clause for equal opportunity in 
housing. In such cases, we have requested 
the appropriate PHA regional director to 
communicate with the local authority and 
the complainant and use his good offices in 
an effort to eliminate any discriminatory 
practices. 

Another policy adopted by PHA to im- 
plement section 102 of the Executive order 
is to urge local authorities to apply section 
101 of the Executive order to projects not 
eovered by section 101. This policy is ex- 
pressly stated in the manual. PHA has sent 
to its regional offices instructions for com- 
plying with requests of local authorities to 
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extend the provisions of section 101 of the 
Executive order to such projects, including 
an appropriate contract clause to accomplish 
this. 

PHA also has a policy of cooperation with 
State and local officials in jurisdictions hav- 
ing nondiscrimination laws, including a pol- 
icy of entering into written memorandums 
of cooperation with State officials. 

As a means of implementing section 102, 
URA has instituted a program of urging all 
local public agencies to agree to amend 
contracts for loan and grant entered into 
on or prior to November 20, 1962, to include 
the policies and requirements of the Execu- 
tive order. Moreover, redevelopers are being 
asked to amend their existing disposition 
contracts for title I land to include the 
provisions of the Executive order and to place 
the nondiscrimination covenant in all deeds 
to project land. 

A quarterly reporting system in the urban 
renewal program has been established to 
report racial occupancy in housing con- 
structed in urban renewal project areas. 
On the basis of latest tabulated reports, ac- 
tion has been taken to ascertain reasons for 
the absence of nonwhite occupancy in seven 
project areas. Reports have been received 
on five of these. They reveal that one now 
has nonwhites in occupancy and four others 
have open occupancy policies but, as yet, 
have had no nonwhite applicants. In two 
instances local NAACP branches have been 
active in helping redevelopers to attract non- 
white purchasers. 

FHA has established procedures in which 
it is made manifest to the field offices that 
it expects them to carry out FHA's responsi- 
bilities under the Executive order expedi- 
tiously and adequately. FHA promptly is- 
sued its regulations implementing the Ex- 
exutive order. (Commissioner letter No. 7, 
issued Nov. 28, 1962.) On December 10, 1962, 
a letter was sent to all qualified title I lend- 
ing institutions advising them of FHA’s 
amended regulations and outlining the basic 
Federal policy created by the Executive or- 
der. By letters to the field offices FHA has 
effectively denied all FHA services to builders 
and developers who refuse to agree to abide 
by the nondiscrimination policies established 
by FHA, 

No cases have as yet been referred to the 
Department of Justice. 

D. In approving plans, what steps do PHA 
and URA take to assure that the sites selected 
and contemplated reuse will promote the 
purposes of the Executive order? What steps 
does URA take to assure that families dis- 
placed by urban renewal development will be 
relocated in decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing available on a nondiscriminatory basis? 

PHA policies require as one of the criteria 
for site selection suitability of the site from 
the standpoint of facilitating full compliance 
with the equal opportunity requirement of 
the Executive order. Its policy is to pro- 
mote this objective at the earliest stages of 
project planning and site consideration. 

The selection of the boundaries of an 
urban renewal area is a matter for local 
determination, provided the area is eligible 
for urban renewal treatment under State 
law and Federal law and regulations. 
Agency regulations provide, however, that 
the boundaries of the area must be deter- 
mined without consideration of the race, 
religion, color, or national origin of the resi- 
dents. Each LPA must assure, further, that 
the project will not result in a reduction 
of the supply of dwellings available in the 
community to racial minority families. A 
project which will result in a substantial 
net reduction in the supply of housing in 
the project area available to racial minority 
families may be undertaken only if standard 
housing replacing the loss is provided else- 
where in a community in new or existing 
dwelling units not previously available to 
the minority group. 
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In addition, URA regulations are being 
revised with respect to the community re- 
newal program, which is a citywide action 
plan for renewal and related activities. 
URA regulations in this regard are being 
revised with respect to grants for commu- 
nity renewal programs to make equal op- 
portunity in housing an essential factor in 
the development of communities engaged 
in such programs. Furthermore, URA is 
asking cities which have CRP’s underway to 
include this basic objective in their existing 
programs. Specifically, URA is requiring 
that CRP’s include: (1) An analysis of the 
existing pattern of housing occupied by 
Negroes and other minorities and the extent 
to which this pattern is a result of discrim- 
ination; (2) projection of the housing needs 
of Negro and other minority families dis- 
placed by urban renewal and other public 
action, or newly moving into the community; 
(3) development of an affirmative program 
to increase the quantity, improve the qual- 
ity, and eliminate barriers to housing for 
Negro and other minority families. 

It is of prime concern to HHFA that all 
site occupants relocated from urban renewal 
projects be afforded the opportunity of mov- 
ing to housing that is decent, safe, and sani- 
tary, and within their financial means. Be- 
fore Federal financial assistance for under- 
taking a project is extended, the LPA must 
submit to URA information with respect to 
the number of site occupants and the sup- 
ply of such housing suitably located in the 
locality, indicating white and nonwhite avail- 
ability. If a problem in rehousing minority 
groups exists, the proposed solution must be 
detailed. Proposals describing the manner 
in which relocation housing is to be ob- 
tained for all displacees must also be sub- 
mitted. These include, but are not limited 
to, the publicizing of vacancies, interviews 
with site occupants to determine their needs, 
referrals to cooperating private real estate 
firms and landlords, and inspections of re- 
location housing. Such information is care- 
fully reviewed, and the execution of a proj- 
ect is not approved unless these proposals 
are feasible. During project execution, quar- 
terly reports and periodic inspections check 
on performance. As a further step in meet- 
ing its responsibility regarding the reloca- 
tion of families displaced by urban renewal, 
URA is revising its relocation regulations to 
prohibit the listing of housing accommoda- 
tions that are not available to all families 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. Thus the local renewal agency in 
listing housing available to families being 
displaced because of urban renewal will be 
precluded from including units that are de- 
nied to minority families. 

E. In view of the fact that the Executive 
order represents a fundamental reversal of 
policy, have any training or orientation pro- 
grams been developed to assure that the op- 
erating staff at all levels is familiar with 
the intent of the order and the policy of 
the agency? What instructions have been 
given to the field personnel to guide them 
in determining whether builders or develop- 
ers are in compliance with the terms of the 
order? 

Since the Executive order was issued it 
has been the policy of this Agency to make 
its implementation a line responsibility. I 
have repeatedly stated in top staff confer- 
ences that every one in the Agency has a 
responsibility for carrying out the letter, 
spirit and intent of the order. Each of the 
constituent agencies is responsible for train- 
ing its own staff and for implementation of 
the order within its regular operating func- 
tions. Implementation of the order is dis- 
cussed at the regular meetings that I have 
with the heads of the constituent agencies 
and units and the general counsel of HHFA. 
At the present time the Commissioners of the 
constituent agencies and units, the general 
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counsel and I are in a series of re- 
gional meetings with field officials with refer- 
ence to Agency policies and procedures under 
the Executive order. 

The seven regional offices of HHFA have 
jurisdiction over the various programs ad- 
ministered by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration and the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration. Special orientation meetings 
have been held in Washington with the re- 
gional administrators and the regional coun- 
sels. Furthermore, a Washington conference 
of Regional Intergroup Relations Officers is 
scheduled for July at which time additional 
instructions will be provided so that they 
may carry out their specific responsibili- 
ties under the order. We are in the process 
of staffing each regional administrator with 
an intergroup relations specialist. 

In FHA the operating staff has been con- 
stantly reminded that it is FHA's policy to 
carry out all of its responsibilities and func- 
tions without regard to the race, creed, color 
or national origin of the applicants or users 
of its services. Through the media of per- 
sonal discussions with field office personnel 
by members of the central office staff and 
members of the Intergroup Relations Serv- 
ice, the field office personnel in FHA has been 
repeatedly reminded of its determination to 
effectively carry out the letter and spirit of 
the Executive order to promote an open 
market in housing. Commissioner Brown- 
stein’s speech on the Executive order before 
the American Marketing Association in Chi- 
cago on March 25, 1963, which demonstrated 
the firmness of FHA’s policy on nondiscrimi- 
nation was disseminated throughout the 
Agency. 

In the Public Housing Administration all 
Manual and instructional material relating 
to the Executive order which has been trans- 
mitted to local authorities, was also dis- 
tributed to central office and regional office 
staff. Basic legal and other memorandum 
and correspondence pertinent to the Execu- 
tive order were distributed among all key 

mnel and staff members having respon- 
sibilities pertinent to the order, including 
regional office staffs. 

Staf meetings have been held in the cen- 
tral office, including meetings with regional 
directors and regional section heads in order 
that they in turn may train and orient their 
respective staffs. Training and orientation 
sessions have also been held in the regional 
offices, and in some regions training confer- 
ences were held with local authorities. 

PHA will revise its audit and review proce- 
dures and will instruct its auditors on re- 
viewing local authority operations to deter- 
mine compliance with the Executive order. 

The Urban Renewal Commissioner has met 
with top staff in Washington and in all field 
offices in training sessions. 

FNMA's personnel have been instructed as 
to its policies under the Executive order, 
with particular emphasis on the provisions 
of FNMA's Sellers and Servicers Guides and 
the requirement that the mortgage institu- 
tions with which FNMA is concerned comply 
with FHA and VA rules and regulations un- 
der the order. 

The Agency has prepared a number of in- 
formational documents and studies for the 
benefit of its own employees, as well as the 
general public. 

A study of “Potential housing demands of 
nonwhite population in selected metropoli- 
tan areas” which has received wide distribu- 
tion both inside and outside the Agency is 
an example of the type of material being de- 
veloped. This was distributed to all FHA 
field offices. The significance of the report 
was its disclosure for the first time of the 
tremendous potential of unmet housing de- 
mand in the Negro middle class. 

A study is under way of the human rela- 
tions and economic aspects of private FHA- 
aided housing developments which were in- 
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voluntarily opened to Negroes as the result 
of action by a State agency under a law 
against discrimination. It is expected that 
these case studies, which will be completed 
in the summer, will yield certain general 
principles of value to builders and to our 
agencies in successfully implementing the 
objectives of the order. 

An information bulletin for internal dis- 
tribution is in preparation. This will go 
regularly to field staff apprising them of sig- 
nificant developments both inside and out- 
side of the agency, which affect their activi- 
ties in connection with implementing the 
order. 

Some weeks ago a committee was estab- 
lished in HHFA composed of officials of the 
Office of the Administrator, FHA, PHA, URA, 
and CFA to develop broad plans for further 
training of agency personnel with refer- 
ence to the implementation of the Executive 
order and to develop educational programs 
and informational material for local govern- 
ment groups, civic organizations, civil rights 
groups, industry groups, labor organizations, 
and others interested in fair housing. 

F. Has any determination been made 
about whether effective implementation of 
the Executive order would require broaden- 
ing its coverage to include the lending prac- 
tices of federally insured or regulated finan- 
cial institutions? 

The effectiveness of the order would un- 
doubtedly be increased by broadening its 
coverage to include conventional loans made 
by institutions whose deposits are federally 
insured or by institutions regulated by the 
Federal Government. 

G. What steps have been taken to enforce 
the policy of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment on PHA and CFA projects? 

Executive Order 10925 which established 
the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity was issued in March 1961. 
When issued it applied to direct Federal con- 
tracting but not to federally aided contracts. 
Shortly after this order was issued, I di- 
rected the heads of all of the constituent 
agencies and units to continue their poli- 
cies of nondiscrimination in employment 
pursuant to provisions in the various Federal 
aid contracts administered by this Agency. 

PHA's annual contributions contracts con- 
tain a clause prohibiting local authorities 
from discriminating against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin; requiring 
local authorities to insert a similar provision 
in all contracts in connection with the de- 
velopment or operation of projects and to 
require contractors to insert a similar pro- 
vision in all subcontracts (except contracts 
and subcontracts for standard commercial 
supplies or raw materials); and requiring 
the posting at the projects, in conspicuous 
places available for employees and appli- 
cants for employment, of notices to be pro- 
vided by the PHA setting forth the pro- 
visions of the clause. Annual contributions 
contracts also contain provisions for proof 
of compliance by construction and equip- 
ment contractors. PHA regulations and pro- 
cedures provide for certain reporting and 
certifications to be made by the contractor 
and by the local authority contracting offi- 
cer, which are available for inspection by 
PHA representatives. The PHA construction 
representative’s report form includes a re- 
port on whether the local authority is en- 
forcing nondiscrimination provisions. This 
report is turned over to regional intergroup 
relations officers and labor relations officers 
for such investigation and action as may be 
indicated. 

The Community Facilities Administration 
provides financial assistance for construction 
in the form of loans and grants in the fol- 
lowing programs: college housing loan pro- 
gram, senior citizens housing loan program, 
public facility ‘oan program, accelerated 
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public works grant program, non-Federal 
school construction grant program, by dele- 
gation from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

In all of their loan and grant contracts 
CFA requires the borrower or grantee to 
incorporate a nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment provision in its construction contracts. 
Contractors are required on payrolls sub- 
mitted to CFA to indicate which employees 
are members of minority groups and signs 
are required to be posted on the projects 
announcing the policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment. Field engineers who 
receive and examine the payrolls are in- 
structed to call to the attention of con- 
tractors any failure to include members of 
minority groups among their employees. 

On June 22, 1963, the President issued 
Executive Order 11114 extending the au- 
thority of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. The Presi- 
dent's Committee will now have jurisdiction 
over construction contracts financed with 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
Construction contracts in the aforemen- 
tioned PHA and CFA programs are covered 
by the order. 

Enclosed are copies of various issuances 
by this Agency with reference to the imple- 
mentation of the Executive order. 

I trust that you will find this report and 
enclosures helpful. If you desire any further 
information, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator. 


Mr. JAVITS. I think the highlight is 
the limited character of the President's 
Executive order banning discrimination 
in housing. It is pointed out: 

Since the order has been in effect only a 
little more than 6 months, the amount of 
housing and related facilities constructed 
pursuant to post-Executive order Federal aid 
agreements has thus far been very small. 


It is also stated: 

As you know, Federal-aid agreements ex- 
ecuted prior to the issuance of the Executive 
order generally do not contain a provision 
requiring nondiscrimination. 


Again, we wonder why people are an- 
gry, when Federal guarantees have been 
given for years for housing which has 
been discriminatory or segregated. Even 
now, the Executive order—and the fact 
that the Executive order was issued is a 
very clear indication that the Executive 
branch itself has no doubt about its au- 
thority—is so limited that in 6 months it 
has not yet had any real effect. That 
certainly is an indication of why concen- 
trated attention upon this area, which 
is so peculiarly within the power and 
authority of the Federal Government, is 
so vital and essential. 

I come now to the Department of La- 
bor, which has given us a partial reply. 
I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
quest to the Department, together with 
a summary of the Department’s reply, 
may be printed in the Recorp. I say 
“summary” because the Department re- 
ferred me to testimony which the Sec- 
retary of Labor delivered before the com- 
mittee of the other body which deals 
with education and labor and equal em- 
ployment opportunities. Naturally, the 
testimony covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects, so I have summarized it. I ask 
unanimous consent that my letter, the 
reply, and the summary may be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter, 
summary, and speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Anl. 24, 1963. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has been reported 
that in the administration of several pro- 
grams by your Department: 

1. Provisions are not made to assure that 
persons intended to benefit by the programs 
are actually aided commensurate with their 
need and without regard to their race, creed, 
color, or national origin; and that 

2. Provisions are not made to obtain as- 
surances that Federal funds will be admin- 
istered in a nondiscriminatory manner, and, 
through a system of compliance reporting 
and surveillance, to see that these assurances 
are carried out. 

Would you be good enough to advise me at 
your earliest convenience as to the following 
questions: 

A. State employment service: What re- 
porting and compliance procedures have 
been established to ascertain the extent to 
which State employment offices are con- 
forming to the policies of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service which prohibit the acceptance 
and processing of job orders containing dis- 
criminatory specifications? What reviewing 
and reporting procedures have been estab- 
lished to determine whether Negro and white 
job applicants are receiving equal service on 
a nondiscriminatory basis at previously seg- 
regated employment service offices? Where 
are segregated offices still maintained? To 
what extent are applicants limited to par- 
ticular local offices by geographic districts 
and neighborhoods and to what extent does 
this practice operate to limit equal job 
opportunity? 

B. Apprenticeship program: What proce- 
dures have been established to measure the 
impact of the nondiscrimination provision 
which is now included in registered appren- 
ticeship standards? Where are Negroes par- 
ticipating in training programs from which 
they had heretofore been excluded? Since 
the adoption of this policy, which State ap- 
prenticeship agencies have adopted a cor- 
responding policy statement? 

C. Manpower Development and Training 
Act and Area Redevelopment Act: What 
steps have been taken to assure that all 
potential trainees are recruited, selected, 
tested and referred on a nondiscriminatory 
basis? Please furnish a list of programs 
which have only white trainees, those which 
have only Negro trainees and those which 
have both, including the locations of the 
programs and the skills for which persons 
are being trained. Where State employment 
services do not operate on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, has your Department considered 
performing these functions directly under 
MDTA? 

D. Is it your Department's view that suf- 
cient authority already exists under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States to 
condition the grant of Federal funds upon 
assurance of nondiscrimination, or is enact- 
ment of further Federal law considered nec- 
essary? 

I would appreciate your early reply. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Jacon K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. June 7, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Secretary Wirtz has 
asked me to provide a further response to 
your letter of April 24, 1963, which raised 
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a number of questions about the adminis- 
tration of several programs by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Inasmuch as most of your 
questions deal with nondiscriminatory ad- 
ministration of services, I believe you will 
find the Secretary’s testimony on June 6, 
1963, before the General Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to be responsive. I am there- 
fore enclosing a copy of that testimony. 

In your telegram to Secretary Wirtz of 
June 6, 1963, you acknowledged the com- 
plexity of the issues raised in your inquiry. 
With specific reference to your questions 
whether the Department now has legal auth- 
ority to condition grants of Federal funds 
upon assurance of nondiscrimination, we 
are presently studying this complex legal 
question and will advise you as soon as our 
study is completed. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. HENNING, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY or W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, BEFORE THE GENERAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, ON EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES, JUNE 6, 1963 


Existing programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are directed at meeting this 
situation: 

1. Establishment of an equal employment 
opportunities standard and requiring ad- 
herence to this standard in the area of em- 
ployment within the Federal Government 
and by Government contractors: under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10925 issued on March 6, 
1961, the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity has produced the 
following result: 

Personnel files of employees have been re- 
viewed to locate any underutilized personnel, 

Training programs to permit promotion 
and transfer from jobs which restrict op- 
portunities for promotion have been 
instituted. 

Employees and supervisors have been in- 
structed in the new equal employment 
procedures, 

A complaint procedure is in operation, and 
it provides not only for investigation but 
also for the correction of any instances of 
discrimination. As of April 30, 1963, the 
Committee had received 2,156 complaints 
relating to Government employment, more 
than twice the number received by its prede- 
cessor Committee during the entire 6 years 
of its life. To date, two-thirds of these cases 
have been closed; corrective action was found 
necessary and was taken in 38.3 percent of 
the cases, 

Recruiting programs have been enlarged 
and broadened to embrace colleges and uni- 
versities with predominantly Negro student 
bodies to insure that no person is overlooked 
or excluded from the Government's efforts to 
hire the most qualified applicants regardless 
of race or creed. Where appropriate, sugges- 
tions have been made which would 
strengthen the curriculums of these schools 
in order to enhance the opportunities of their 
graduates to secure Governmental positions. 

The Committee’s annual census of employ- 
ment in the Federal Government shows that 
in the period June 1961 to June 1962 the 
number of Negroes employed by the Federal 
Government increased by more than 10,000. 
Over half of this increase took place in the 
middle grades (jobs paying from $4,500 to 
$10,000 annually), an increase of almost 20 
percent and a rate of increase over three 
times the rate of all employees in those 
grades. Even more dramatic progress was 
achieved in the higher grades, where the 
number of Negroes at or above GS-12 in- 
creased over 35 percent. 

2. The President's Committee has re- 
quested the Civil Service Commission to 
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direct Federal agencies to cease recruiting 
visits to, acceptance of referrals from, busi- 
ness or secretarial schools, employment agen- 
cies or training institutions which are not 
operated on a nondiscriminatory basis, and 
to cease training employees at such places. 

3. In regard to Government contract em- 
ployment Executive Order 10925 requires 
contracting agencies to include in their con- 
tracts a set of provisions designed to insure 
not only that Government contractors will 
not discriminate but that they “will take 
affirmative action to insure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated 
during employment, without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin.” Thus 
far, 914 complaints have been fully inves- 
tigated and corrective action has been taken 
in 641 cases. 

4. The President’s Committee has under- 
taken two programs to secure the voluntary 
cooperation of employers and unions, Plans 
for progress have been signed with 105 com- 
panies employing more than 5 million per- 
sons. Data thus far available indicate that 
almost 25 percent of the new hires of these 
companies have been of minority group mem- 
bers. Programs for fair practices have been 
signed with 118 international union afli- 
ates of the AFL-CIO, which have a combined 
membership of almost 13 million workers. 
A questionnaire is being circulated to each 
of these unions asking for a progress report 
on their efforts. 

5. A 50-man task force has been set up to 
review all Federal construction programs to 
prevent any racial discrimination in hiring 
practices, either directly in the rejection of 
presently available qualified Negro workers 
or indirectly by the exclusion of Negro ap- 
plicants for apprenticeship training. 

6. The President announced his intention 
to issue an Executive order extending the 
authority of the Committee to include con- 
struction of buildings and other facilities 
undertaken by States, local governments and 
private agencies under Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. (Executive Order No. 11114, is- 
sued on June 22, 1963.) 

7. Committee is investigating the con- 
struction industry in the District of Colum- 
bia, and procedures are now being established 
and implemented, including. designation by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
of four minority specialists to work full time 
in various parts of the country; establish- 
ment of an Information Center in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information about apprenticeship open- 
ings and requirements; establishment of a 
National Advisory Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity in Apprenticeship and Training; 
and promulgation of standards to be applied 
in Government contract situations and to all 
federally registered apprenticeship programs. 

8. Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, training and retraining 
programs covering approximately 44,000 men 
and women have been approved. Fifteen 
thousand trainees have been enrolled. Of 
these, 20.3 percent are nonwhites; 27 percent 
of these are taking courses leading to various 
white collar jobs; 27 percent are being trained 
for employment in a number of skilled oc- 
cupations. In several areas specially de- 
signed programs have been contracted for 
to give special guidance, counseling, testing, 
training and placement to disadvantaged 
youth, especially those of minority groups. 

9. Significant progress has been made by 
State employment security agencies in im- 
proving employment services for minority 
group jobseekers. To whatever extent the 
legislation underlying the training and Em- 
ployment Service programs bears directly on 
this issue, its direction is clear: these pro- 
grams are to be administered without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin. Nev- 
ertheless, there remain some differences in 
the administration of these programs in some 
of the State offices through which these pro- 
grams. are carried out. Efforts are being 
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made to assure that services and offices fa- 
cilities shall be provided without segregation 
or discrimination; that nondiscrimination is 
a prior condition of approval of training pro- 
grams; and that Employment Service person- 
nel is on a merit system basis. 

10. Four sectional conferences have been 
sponsored with college presidents and execu- 
tives of predominantly Negro institutions of 
higher learning. 


Mr. JAVITS. This summary very 
clearly shows that although some things 
are being done in the Labor Depart- 
ment, there is still much to be desired. 
For example, as we know, the Federal 
Government gives aid to the employment 
security program, that is, to the Federal 
Employment Services, which are carried 
on through the States. Iam sorry to say 
that segregation still persists in those 
programs. In that regard I cite the 
testimony of the official of the Depart- 
ment, Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Labor Department, given before 
the Manpower Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the Senate on June 20, 1963. He ad- 
mitted that some degree of segregation 
persists in certain offices. He testified 
that, “there are 3 where there is a 
completely geographic segregation; in 
other words, what we call an office for 
Negroes,” and there are “10 offices 
where there is some degree of segrega- 
tion within the same building.” 

In some cases there is geographic seg- 
regation, with one office for Negroes and 
one office for whites. In other cases 
there is segregation within the office it- 
self. 

In conclusion, I believe that the dis- 
bursement of Federal funds is a power- 
ful and critical element in the Nation’s 
struggle to live up to the words and spirit 
of the Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that a com- 
plete chart of the amounts expended in 
Federal aid to State programs—running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars— 
which will also show the amounts the 
respective States pay into the Federal 
Treasury, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the “chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Federal aid and Federal tares, by States, 

fiscal year 1962 


Federal aid | Federal taxes 
payments coll 
$229, 037,755 | $649, 214, 


5 000 
55, 502, 828 69, 398, 000 
96, 991, 783 372, 882, 000 
136, 613, 806 280, 519, 000 
925, 521, 814 | 9, 091, 751,000 
146, 782, 025 | 1, 221, 770, 000 
116, sre A 1, 715, 444, 000 
21, 040, 835, 030, 000 
103, 870, 336 (9) 
196, 246, 143 | 1, 482, 073, 000 
246, 184, 052 | 1, 142, 211, 000 
64, 372, 663 272, 265, 000 
68, 611, 566 177, 090, 000 
459, 018, 351 | 7, 755, 691, 000 
190, 855, 092 | 2, 177, 810, 000 
145, 345, 585 787, 208, 000 
136, 502, 765 695, 681, 000 
194, 096, 066 | 1, 689, 052, 000 
272, 377, 422 783, 913, 000 
52, 481, 576 246, 845, 000 
154, 030, 558 |? 2, 351, 669, 000 
239, 845, 223 | 2, 868, 404, 000 
346, 543, 023 | 6, 812, 451, 000 
208, 469, 371 | 1, 566, 884, 000 
147, 778, 029 270, 793, 000 


18ee Maryland. 
Includes District of Columbia. 
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Federal aid and Federal taxes, by States, 
fiscal year 1962—Continued 
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95, 234, 000 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral tax moneys disbursed annually by 
the other Departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government can undo much 
that the Department of Justice is trying 
te do and much that it could do if the 
pending legislation were enacted. My 
discussions with civil rights leaders have 
convinced me that the withholding of 
Federal funds from uses for racial seg- 
regation and discrimination—which sub- 
sidize it, as my colleague from Michigan 
so properly said—would have the most 
profound effect upon those States which 
have virtually pledged themselves to 
deny Negro citizens in their States the 
rights guaranteed to them as citizens 
of the United States. The U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission has added its expert 
opinion and recommendation that this 
is a vital step which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should take at once. 
It is critical that the precise outlines of 
Federal authority be defined and that 
legislation be enacted to fill whatever 
gaps the Federal Government thinks 
exist. Ido not think any exist. I think 
the President has the power now. It 
is in this spirit that the inquiries have 
been made and I urge my colleagues to 
consider carefully the results of those 
inquiries. 

We now have a clear showing from 
the departments themselves that there 
are Many areas, previously not so con- 
sidered, in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can move to deny aid to State pro- 
grams on the ground that they are being 
administered on the basis of segregation 
or discrimination on racial grounds. I 
urge the President to cause the remainder 
of such programs to be reviewed in or- 
der to see whether even by the adminis- 
tration’s own concept of its powers, a 
great deal more could be done in this 
way without waiting for the discretionary 
authority by statute which the President 
has requested. 

The waiting period is important for 
this reason, and I close upon this very 
serious note: The next months are likely 
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to be critical, and executive action along 
the lines I have indicated could have 
a determinative effect upon the temper 
of the civil rights struggle as carried 
out in this country and upon the char- 
acter and nature of “demonstrations” 
which we may experience. This is one 
clear area we can cover by action which 
will respond to the justifiable demands 
of those who have been suppressed and 
depressed for long. 

Madam President, it is worth every 
bit of my time and energy, and that of 
my distinguished partner in this effort, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
to find and unearth every area which 
can be so utilized, because this is a sum- 
mer of the gravest trial for the Nation, 
and anything the President, Congress, 
or any of us can do to relieve the ten- 
sion, will in my opinion, be a national 
blessing. In this particular area there 
is great opportunity, of which I urge 
the President to take advantage. 

Mr. HART. Madam President, I indi- 
cated earlier that I have listened with in- 
terest to the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York. He has 
indicated the real purpose behind our 
effort. I share with him the hope and 
belief that in the weeks immediately 
ahead the kind of record that is being 
made here today will enable us to con- 
sider the facts intelligently and respond 
to the several recommendations made in 
the President’s civil rights message, par- 
ticularly that section which aims at the 
use of funds for programs that are worth- 
while. In my judgment, such programs 
will not be killed. Rather, the purpose 
is to have applicable in the administra- 
tion of such programs rules which are 
consistent with the kind of nation we 
preach to the rest of the world that we 
are, a Nation that treats all its people 
with equal hand and equal justice, and 
does not have one window marked 
“white” and another window marked 
“colored,” in order that taxpayers, white 
and colored alike, may participate in 
Federal programs. 

On April 10 of this year the Senate saw 
some remarkable rollcalls on several ef- 
forts to add antidiscrimination amend- 
ments to the Youth Employment Act. 
When the last of these confused per- 
formances ended, I suggested to my col- 
leagues that, in this year of 1963, it was 
high time we faced squarely, not by 
piecemeal efforts, the task of assuring 
that Federal funds are no longer spent 
to underwrite or support patterns of ra- 
cial segregation and discrimination in 
this country. In my remarks I urged that 
every Federal agency examine the au- 
thority it now has to withhold funds 
from programs where discrimination is 
found to operate. If areas were found 
where the agencies did not have sufficient 
authority, then the Congress should un- 
dertake to enact the legislation required 
to supply that authority on an across- 
the-board basis. 

Six days later, the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission issued its now famous Mis- 
sissippi report. The Commission unani- 
mously recommended that: 

The Congress and the President consider 
seriously whether legislation is appropriate 
and desirable to assure that Federal funds 
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contributed by citizens of all States not be 
made available to any State which continues 
to refuse to abide by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; and, further, 
that the President explore the legal authority 
he possesses as Chief Executive to withhold 
Federal funds from the State of Mississippi, 
until the State of Mississippi demonstrates 
its compliance with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 


I excerpted that passage from the Civil 
Rights Commission’s observations. 

Unfortunately, the Commission’s re- 
port was widely misinterpreted, for it 
was directed to the very basic issue to 
which I had spoken on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, a member of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, in his 
recent appearance before the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
elaborated on this recommendation of 
the Commission. Dean Griswold said at 
that hearing: 

The Commission was not acting officiously 
in this matter; it was confined with the duty 
which has been imposed upon it by an act 
of Congress to report and make recommenda- 
tions and it did report to the President and 
to the Congress, that the Congress and the 
President consider—now, consider obviously 
means that you weigh the pros and cons, you 
examine, you investigate—you consider seri- 
ously, whether legislation is appropriate and 
desirable to be sure that Federal funds, con- 
tributed by citizens of all States, will not be 
made available to any State which refused 
to abide by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States; and that involved a con- 
sideration of the nature of the expenditures 
to be made in Mississippi. And, of course, 
the Commission did not recommend that 
funds be cut off from school lunches, or from 
impecunious mothers, or children, or the 
blind, or other people for whom Federal 
funds are to be made available under acts of 
Congress. 

The whole connotation of that word con- 
sidered” in the minds of the Commission was 
that each situation should be separately ex- 
amined and evaluated, and to the extent 
that Federal funds are being used, and it is 
the view of the Commission that they are 
being used in Mississippi, to enhance, and 
support and carry forward discriminatory ac- 
tivities, that the President and the Congress 
should consider whether such use of funds 
should not be restricted or curtailed, and 
similarly, the further recommendation was 
that the President explore the legal author- 
ity he possesses as Chief Executive, to with- 
hold Federal funds from the State of Missis- 
sippi. I think if we had only underlined 
those words “considered” and “explored” 
that the report might not have been so 
widely misunderstood. 

We went ahead to give a specific illustra- 
tion of what we had in mind. With respect 
to Federal payments which are currently 
being made, for the construction of an air- 
port building in Jackson, Miss., the plans 
for which call for separate restrooms and 
separate restaurants and we find it difficult 
to see why the Federal Government in 1963 
should be paying money into the State of 
Mississippi for the construction of a build- 
ing which provides for separate restrooms 
and separate restaurants, and we have no 
doubt that a careful exploration and con- 
sideration of other expenditures being made 
in the State of Mississippi will show similar 
instances where funds provided by the Fed- 
eral Government are being used in a clearly 
discriminatory manner and our recommen- 
dation was that, with respect to such situa- 
tions, the matter be considered by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and that the President 
explore his powers to deal with them, and 
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I must confess that I still find no reason 
to object to that recommendation as made. 


Neither do I see any reason to object 
to that recommendation. On the con- 
trary, I believe we owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Civil Rights Commission 
for having put this issue before us so 
dramatically and unequivocally, and so 
unanimously, in its recommendations. 

The Civil Rights Commission asked 
that the President explore the authority 
he possesses as Chief Executive to with- 
hold funds from such programs. 

It is evident that the executive branch 
does possess authority of this nature 
since such authority was clearly the basis 
for the President’s Executive orders on 
equal employment opportunity and equal 
opportunity in housing. The President’s 
housing order, in pertinent part, reads: 

Whereas the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, in faithfully executing the laws of 
the United States which authorize Federal 
financial assistance, directly and indirectly, 
for the provision, rehabilitation, and opera- 
tion of housing and related facilities, is 
charged with an obligation and duty to 
assure that those laws are fairly adminis- 
tered and that benefits thereunder are made 
available to all Americans without regard to 
their race, color, creed, or national origin. 


In its 1961 report the Civil Rights 
Commission recommended that this au- 
thority, which resides in the executive 
branch under the Constitution, be ex- 
tended to require nondiscrimination in 
various other Federal programs. For 
example, in its recommendation for new 
Executive steps on employment, the 
Commission urged— 

That the President issue an Executive order 
making clear that employment supported by 
Federal grant funds is subject to the same 
nondiscriminatory policy and the same re- 
quirements as those set forth in Executive 
Order 10925. 


There is a considerable body of opinion 
which holds that the powers available to 
the President are sufficient to ban dis- 
crimination in all Federal programs. 

Therefore, in considering the responsi- 
bilities of the Congress in this area, and 
the scope of any needed legislation, I 
felt it was essential to ascertain as accu- 
rately as possible the views of responsi- 
ble executive officials of those agencies 
most directly concerned. 

The Senator from New York has de- 
scribed the course he pursued. As he 
has said, we were in consultation 
throughout. I should like to indicate 
the course that I followed. 

I directed letters to the heads of 15 
Federal departments and agencies with 
this basic question: 

If racial discrimination occurs in those op- 
erations and activities of any grant, loan 
or contract program administered by you, 
do you consider you lack authority to with- 
hold such Federal funds? If so, would you 
please identify the program and explain the 
reasons it is thought such authority is not 
available, together with the nature of the 
additional authority you would need. 


In addition, a memorandum of ques- 
tions was sent to several of the agencies 
on various aspects of their programs 
where Executive action to assure nondis- 
crimination has been or might be taken. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that copies of these letters and 
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memorandums to the agencies be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the copies of 
letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

. APRIL 29, 1963. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations and activities 
of any grant or loan program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority to 
withhold such Federal funds? If so, would 
you please identify the program and explain 
the reasons it is thought such authority is 
not available, together with the nature of 
the additional authority you would need. 

In recent months, I have had a number of 
specific questions directed to me which are 
covered in an enclosed memorandum. In 
addition, I would appreciate any information 
you can provide on these points. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A, Harr. 


MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, APRIL 29, 1963 


DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYMENT 


What steps are being taken to encourage 
recruitment of nonwhite employees in your 
Department, particularly at higher level su- 
pervisory positions, and to assure promotion 
without regard to race? 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

(a) Where have Negroes been appointed to 
State and county FHA committees? 

(b) Where are Negroes employed by FHA 
outside of Washington? 

(c) Has the segregated employment of 
Negro field employees been terminated? 

(d) To what extent do Negro farmers 
utilize the benefits of the FHA program? 

(e) Is any effort being made to increase 
use of this program by Negro farmers? 

FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

(a) To what extent has discrimination and 
segregation been eliminated from this pro- 
gram in terms of salaries, personnel, office 
facilities, and operating procedures? 

(b) Are the benefits of this program reach- 
ing Negro farmers commensurate with their 
needs? 

(e) What provisions are being made to 
eliminate segregation in the 4-H Club pro- 
gram? 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

(a) Is this program run on a segregated 
basis, i.e., are there Negro specialists to work 
with Negro farmers? 

(b) Are the benefits of this program reach- 
ing Negro farmers commensurate with their 
needs? 

SCHOOL LUNCH AND MILK PROGRAMS 

(a) Is there a disparity in the benefits af- 
forded to white and Negro children under 
those programs in States where schools are 
segregated? If so, what accounts for this 
disparity? 

(b) Are the needs of Negro children being 
adequately served under the existing pro- 
grams? 

RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 

What steps have been taken or are con- 
templated to afford expanded opportunities 
for Negroes under the rural area development 
program? 

May 1, 1963. 
Hon. LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations and activities 
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of any grant or loan program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority 
to withhold such Federal funds? If so, would 
you please identify the program and explain 
the reasons it is thought such authority is 
not available, together with the nature of the 
additional authority you would need. 

In recent months, I have had a number 
of specific questions directed to me which are 
covered in an enclosed memorandum. In ad- 
dition, I would appreciate any information 
you can provide on these points. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A, HART, 


MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
or COMMERCE, May 1, 1963 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

(a) What steps are being taken to enforce 
the employment nondiscrimination clause in 
contracts with States under the Federal high- 
way program? 

(b) How do you determine the extent to 
which employment discrimination has been 
eliminated and the extent to which Negroes 
have been employed on these projects? 

(c) What has been the effectiveness of this 
nondiscrimination policy in specific job cate- 
gories on highway projects? 

(d) Are any provisons being made to avoid 

tion in the availability of places 
of public accommodation authorized by 

States to operate along the rights-of-way of 

highways built with 90 percent Federal 

funds? 

(e) What steps have been taken to assure 
that persons displaced by the Federal high- 
way program will be relocated in decent 
housing provided on a nondiscriminatory 
basis? 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that employment op- 
portunities created by the accelerated pub- 
lic works program will be made available 
without regard to the race, creed, color or 
national origin of job applicants? 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


(a) What steps have been taken to assure 
that employment opportunities created by 
loan programs under the Area Redevelopment 
Act are available without regard to the race, 
color, creed or national origin of job appli- 
cants? How do you determine whether these 
job opportunities are made known to all eli- 
gible applicants on a nondiscriminatory 
basis? How many Negroes have secured em- 
ployment under this program? 

(b) Have businesses operated by Negroes 
utilized the benefits available under the ARA 
program? Are Negro businesses represented 
on ARA committees? What efforts have been 
made to acquaint Negro businessmen with 
the program? 


May 1, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations or activities 
of any grant or contract program adminis- 
tered by you, do you consider you lack au- 
thority to withhold such Federal funds? 

If so, would you explain the reasons it 
is thought such authority is not available, 
together with the nature of the additional 
authority you would need. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 
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May 4, 1963. 
Hon, ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: This will supplement 
my letter to you of May 1. 

In recent months, I have had a number 
of specific questions directed to me concern- 
ing the administration of programs by your 
Department which are covered in the en- 
closed memorandum. I would appreciate 
any information you can provide on these 
points. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 


MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
or DEFENSE, May 4, 1963 

NATIONAL GUARD 

(a) How extensive is racial segregation in 
National Guard units? 

(b) What steps have been taken or are 
contemplated to eliminate racial segregation 
where it exists? 

RESERVES 

(a) How extensive is racial segregation in 
the Reserves? 

(b) What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment the memorandum of the Deputy Sec- 
retary of April 3, 1962, on compliance with 
Executive Order 9981 in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps Reserves? 

(e) What have been the results of this 
directive? 

ROTC 


(a) Which educational institutions spon- 
soring Reserve Officer Training Corps pro- 
grams refuse to admit Negro students? 

(b) What is the Department of Defense 
policy with respect to the maintenance of 
ROTC programs at institutions which 
discriminate? 

CIVIL, DEFENSE 


To what extent is discrimination and seg- 
regation prohibited in civil defense training 
programs, use of facilities and in local civil 
defense corps units? 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


What action is being taken to assure equal 
military justice to all races in, for example, 
sentencing, adequate defense counsel, and 
manner and type of discharges? 


AVAILABILITY OF FACILITIES 


(a) What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment, and what have been the results of, 
the memorandum of the Deputy Secretary of 
June 19, 1961, on availability of facilities to 
military personnel with respect to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The construction of facilities on base 
where unsegregated facilities are not avail- 
able in communities surrounding the base? 

(2) Efforts to obtain unsegregated facili- 
ties off base through command-community 
relations committees? 

(3) The use of military police to support 
enforcement of racial segregation? 

(4) The provision of legal assistance to 
members of the Armed Forces involved in 
the violation of racial segregation laws or 
customs? 

(b) Is the Department considering further 
steps to secure equal opportunity for all 
servicemen with respect to off-base housing, 
education, transportation, police relations? 

APRIL 29, 1963. 
Hon, W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations and activities 
of any grant or loan program administered 
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by you, do you consider you lack authority 
to withhold such Federal funds? If so, 
would you please identify the program and 
explain the reasons it is thought such au- 
thority is not available, together with the 
nature of the additional authority you 
would need. 

In recent months, I have had a number 
of specific questions directed to me which 
are covered in an enclosed memorandum. 
In addition, I would appreciate any infor- 
mation you can provide on those points. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 


MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
or LABOR, APRIL 29, 1963 

STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

(a) What reporting and compliance pro- 
cedures have been established to ascertain 
the extent to which State employment offices 
are conforming to the policies of the U.S. 
Employment Service which prohibit the ac- 
ceptance and processing of job orders con- 
taining discriminatory specifications? 

(b) What reviewing and reporting proce- 
dures have been established to determine 
whether Negro and white job applicants are 
receiving equal service on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis at previously segregated employ- 
ment service offices? 

(e) Where are segregated offices still 
maintained? 

(d) To what extent are applicants limited 
to particular local offices by geographic dis- 
tricts and neighborhoods and to what extent 
does this practice operate to limit equal job 
opportunity? 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


(a) What procedures have been estab- 
lished to measure the impact of the non- 
discrimination provision which is now 
included in registered apprenticeship stand- 
ards? 

(b) Where are Negroes participating in 
training programs from which they had 
heretofore been excluded? 

(c) Since the adoption of this policy, 
which State apprenticeship agencies have 
adopted a corresponding policy statement? 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT, 
AND AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


(a) What steps have been taken to assure 
that all potential trainees are recruited, 
selected, tested and referred on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis? 

(b) Where State Employment Services do 
not operate on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
has your Department considered performing 
these functions directly under MDTA? 


APRIL 29, 1963. 
Hon. ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secretary: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations and activities 
of any grant or loan program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority 
to withhold such Federal funds? [If so, 
would you please identify the program and 
explain the reasons it is thought such au- 
thority is not available, together with the 
nature of the additional authority you would 
need. 

In recent months, I have had a number of 
specific questions directed to me which are 
covered in an enclosed memorandum, In 
addition, I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can provide on these points. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 
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MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, APRIL 
29, 1963 

GRANTS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (GRAD- 
UATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT, TITLE IV; LANGUAGE 
AND GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES, NATION- 
AL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT TITLE V-B AND 
VI-B; VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, SECTION 
4(a) (1); PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ETC.) 


(a) What steps are being taken to assure 
that colleges and universities receiving re- 
search grants and contracts, graduate fel- 
lowships and training grants accept stu- 
dents without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin for general admission 
and for the specific aided activity? 

(b) Are efforts being made to acquaint 
predominantly Negro colleges and univer- 
sities with the availability of these Federal 
funds? To what extend do these institu- 
tions receive funds under these programs? 

IMPACTED AREA PROGRAM 

What action is contemplated to assure 
that children of Federal military or civilian 
personnel who reside off Federal properties 
will be afforded equal educational oppor- 
tunity on a desegregated basis under the 
impacted area school aid program? 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


In view of the statutory language that 
libraries receiving Federal funds serve all 
residents, what steps have been taken to as- 
sure that all residents can in fact use the 
libraries aided by Federal funds for their 
benefit? 

HILL-BURTON HOSPITALS 

(a) What administrative procedures have 
been established to enforce the nondiscrimi- 
nation provision of the act governing those 
hospitals not constructed under the “sepa- 
rate-but-equal” provision? 

(b) With respect to hospitals constructed 
under the “separate-but-equal” provision, 
will successful resolution of the pending 
litigation result in an administrative deter- 
mination to assist only those hospitals which 
give assurances that their services will be 
available to all persons on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis? 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 

(a) Are provisions being made to elim- 
inate segregation in institutions of higher 
education which receive Federal assistance 
under the Morrill Land-Grant College Act? 

(b) In view of the Supreme Court's spe- 
cific rulings that segregation in public higher 
education is unconstitutional, does the “sep- 
arate-but- equal“ clause of the Morrill Act 
constitute any impediment to such action? 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

(a) The Commissioner of Education has 
said that the regulation requiring a reason- 
able expectation of employment could not 
be used as a bar to minority participation 
in the vocational education program and 
that the regulation requiring nondiscrimina- 
tion would be enforced. What procedures 
does your Department use to verify com- 
pliance with this nondiscrimination policy? 

(b) Where have vocational education 
schools been desegregated as a result of this 
clarification of policy and where are schools 
still segregated? 

HEALTH GRANTS 


Are provisions made to assure that grants 
made by the Public Health Service to State 
and local facilities are not used to finance 
or support segregated services? 

ASSISTANCE TO INDIVIDUALS 


What provisions are made to assure that 
persons who receive direct benefits, such as 
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welfare assistance, are not denied these bene- 
fits by State or local officials because of their 
race or as a result of attempts to secure 
constitutional rights such as the right to 
vote? 

EMPLOYMENT 


Apart from recent departmental regula- 
tions prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment under the merit system, what provi- 
sions does your Department make to assure 
nondiscrimination in employment which re- 
sults from or is assisted by research, train- 
ing, or construction grants? 

May 1, 1963. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations or activities 
of any grant or contract program adminis- 
tered by you, do you consider you lack au- 
thority to withhold such Federal funds? 

If so, would you please identify the pro- 
gram and explain the reasons it is thought 
such authority is not available, together 
with the nature of the additional authority 
you would need. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 


May 2, 1963. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: In recent 
months, a number of specific questions have 
been directed to me with regard to equal 
employment opportunities within the Post 
Office Department. 

These questions are contained in the en- 
closed memorandum, and I would appreciate 
any information you can give me on these 
points. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 


MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE Post Or- 
FICE DEPARTMENT, MAY 2, 1963 


(1) What measures have been taken or 
are contemplated to overcome the past prac- 
tices of discrimination in employment in the 
Postal Service? 

(2) To what extent do seniority considera- 
tions in promotions perpetuate the present 
situation and limit opportunities for 
Negroes? What steps are possible to over- 
come this? 

(3) What steps are being taken to elimi- 
nate the continued segregation in the Pos- 
tal Inspection Service? 

(4) What measures have been taken or 
are contemplated to assure that equal em- 
ployment opportunity is afforded by the rail- 
roads and airlines who are carriers of the 
U.S. mail? 


May 1, 1963. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: If racial discrimination 
occurs in those operations or activities of 
any grant or contract program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority 
to wtihhold such Federal funds? If so, would 
you please identify the program and explain 
the reasons it is thought such authority is 
not available, together with the nature of 
the additional authority you would need. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
Purr A. Harr, 
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May 1, 1963. 
Mr. R. B. Toorett, 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Toore.t: If racial discrimination 
occurs in those operations and activities of 
any loan program administered by you, do 
you consider you lack authority to withhold 
such Federal funds? 

If so, would you please identify the pro- 
gram and explain the reasons it is thought 
such authority is not available, together with 
the nature of the additional authority you 
would need. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
May 1, 1963. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bernie: If racial discrimination oc- 
curs in those operations and activities of any 
contract program administered by you, do 
you consider you lack authority to withhold 
such Federal funds? 

If so, would you explain the reasons it is 
thought such authority is not available, to- 
gether with the nature of the additional au- 
thority you would need. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
Pup A. Hart. 
May 1, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Weaver: If racial discrimination 
occurs in those operations and activities of 
any grant or loan program administered by 
you, do you consider you lack authority to 
withhold such Federal funds? If so, would 
you please identify the program and explain 
the reasons it is thought such authority is 
not available, together with the nature of the 
additional authority you would need. 

In recent months, I have had a number of 
specific questions directed to me which are 
covered in an enclosed memorandum, In 
addition, I would appreciate any information 
you can provide on these points. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 
MEMORANDUM OF QUESTIONS ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS BY THE 

HousN AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

May 1, 1963 

(1) Aside from the complaint procedure, 
what steps are being taken to review the 
activities of builders, developers, FHA ap- 
proved lending institutions, and local hous- 
ing authorities to assure compliance with 
the Executive order on equal opportunity in 
housing? 

(2) What specific steps are contemplated 
or have been taken to inform potential 
Negro purchasers of the identity and loca- 
tion of housing units subject to the order? 

(3) With respect to acquired properties 
where lists are now available to the public, 
have reporting procedures been established 
to determine whether Negroes are availing 
themselves of the lists? 

(4) Can you cite any instances in which 
Negroes have rented or purchased housing 
units as a result of the application of the 
Executive order? 

(5) What steps have been taken to im- 
plement section 102 of the Executive order? 
Has any selection been made of appropriate 
cases for referral to the Department of 
Justice for purposes of litigation? What 
programs have been developed to secure 
voluntary desegregation of housing covered 
by section 102? 
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(6) In approving plans, what steps do the 
Public Housing Administration and the 
Urban Renewal Administration take to as- 
sure that the sites selected and contem- 
plated reuse will promote the purposes of the 
Executive order? 

(7) What steps does the Urban Renewal 
Administration take to assure that families 
displaced by urban renewal development 
will be relocated in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing available on a nondiscriminatory 
basis? 

(8) In view of the fact that the Executive 
order represents a fundamental reversal of 
policy, have any training or orientation pro- 

been developed to assure that the 
operating staff at all levels is familiar with 
the intent of the order and the policy of the 
agency? What instructions have been given 
to field personnel to guide them in determin- 
ing whether builders or developers are in 
compliance with the terms of the order? 

(9) Has any determination been made 
about whether effective implementation of 
the Executive order would require broaden- 
ing its coverage to include the lending prac- 
tices of federally insured or regulated finan- 
cial institutions? 

(10) What steps have been taken to en- 
force the policy of nondiscrimination in 
employment on Public Housing Administra- 
tion and Community Facilities Administra- 
tion projects? 

— May 1, 1963. 
Mr. James E. WEBB, 
Administrator, National Acronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wess: If racial discrimination 
occurs in those operations or activities of 
any grant or contract program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority to 
withhold such Federal funds? 

If so, would you please identify the pro- 

and explain the reasons it is thought 
such authority is not available, together with 
the nature of the additional authority you 
would need? 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 


May 1. 1963. 


Mr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. WATERMAN: If racial discrimina- 
tion occurs in those operations or activities 
of any grant program administered by you, 
do you consider you lack authority to with- 
hold such Federal funds? 

If so, would you explain the reasons it is 
thought such authority is not available, to- 
gether with the nature of the additional 
authority you would need? 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 


May 1, 1963. 
Mr, JOHN E. HORNE, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: If racial discrimination occurs 
in those operations and activities of any loan 
program administered by you, do you con- 
sider you lack authority to withhold such 
Federal funds? 

If so, would you please identify the pro- 
gram and explain the reasons it is thought 
such authority is not available, together 
with the nature of the additional authority 
you would need? 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 


May 1, 1963. 


Mr. FRANK E. SMITH, 
Director, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

DEAR Mr. SMITH: If racial discrimination 
occurs in those operations and activities of 
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any grant or contract program administered 
by you, do you consider you lack authority 
to withhold such Federal funds? 

If so, would you explain the reasons it is 
thought such authority is not available, to- 
gether with the nature of the additional au- 
thority you would need? 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART, 


Mr. HART. Madam President, it is 
clear that the President and officials of 
the executive branch have been explor- 
ing the scope of their authority in this 
area. In recent days there have been a 
number of executive actions. 

The President has issued an Executive 
order extending the authority of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity to cover employment 
under Government construction con- 
tracts. 

The Urban Renewal Administration 
has issued revised regulations making 
equal opportunity in housing a central 
objective of community renewal pro- 
grams and prohibiting the listing of re- 
location housing not available to all by 
local urban renewal agencies. 

The President, in his civil rights 
message to the Congress of June 19, 
1963, recognized the desirability of seek- 
ing congressional endorsement for ac- 
tions to assure that all “public funds, to 
which all taxpayers of all races contrib- 
ute, not be spent in any fashion which 
encourages, entrenches, subsidizes, or re- 
sults in racial discrimination.” 

The President went on to conclude that 
“many statutes providing Federal finan- 
cial assistance, however, define with such 
precision both the administrator’s role 
and the conditions upon which specified 
amounts shall be given to designated re- 
cipients that the amount of administra- 
tive discretion remaining—which might 
be used to withhold funds if discrimina- 
tion were not ended—is at best ques- 
tionable.“ 

He recommended that Congress enact 
a single comprehensive provision mak- 
ing it clear that the Federal Government 
is not required, under any statute, to 
furnish any kind of financial assistance— 
by way of grant, loan, contract, guar- 
antee, insurance or otherwise—to any 
program or activity in which racial dis- 
crimination occurs.” 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that section V of the President’s 
message entitled Federal Programs” and 
title VI of S. 1731 be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

V. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Simple justice requires that public funds, 
to which all taxpayers of all races contrib- 
ute, not be spent in any fashion which en- 
courages, entrenches, subsidizes, or results 
in racial discrimination. Direct discrimina- 
tion by Federal, State, or local governments 
is prohibited by the Constitution. But in- 
direct discrimination, through the use of 
Federal funds, is just as invidious; and it 
should not be necessary to resort to the 
courts to prevent each individual violation. 
Congress and the Executive have their re- 
sponsibilities to uphold the Constitution 
also; and, in the 1960's, the executive branch 
has sought to fulfill its responsibilities by 
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banning discrimination in federally financed 
housing, in NDEA and NSF institutes, in 
federally affected employment, in the Army 
and Air Force Reserve, in the training of 
civilian defense workers, and in all federally 
owned and leased facilities. 

Many statutes providing Federal financial 
assistance, however, define with such preci- 
sion both the administrator’s role and the 
conditions upon which specified amounts 
shall be given to designated recipients that 
the amount of administrative discretion re- 
maining—which might be used to withhold 
funds if discrimination were not ended—is 
at best questionable. No administrator has 
the unlimited authority to invoke the Con- 
stitution In opposition to the mandate of 
the Congress. Nor would it always be help- 
ful to require unconditionally—as is often 
proposed—the withdrawal of all Federal 
funds from programs urgently needed by 
Negroes as well as whites; for this may only 
penalize those who least deserve it without 
ending discrimination. 

Instead of permitting this issue to become 
a political device often exploited by those 
opposed to social or economic progress, it 
would be better at this time to pass a single 
comprehensive provision making it clear that 
the Federal Government is not required, 
under any statute, to furnish any kind of 
financial assistance—by way of grant, loan, 
contract, guaranty, insurance or otherwise— 
to any program or activity in which racial 
discrimination occurs. This would not per- 
mit the Federal Government to cut off all 
Federal aid of all kinds as a means of punish- 
ing an area for the discrimination occurring 
therein—but it would clarify the authority 
of any administrator with respect to Federal 
funds or financial assistance and discrimina- 
tory practices. 


TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any provision 
to the contrary in any law of the United 
States providing or authorizing direct or in- 
direct financial assistance for or in con- 
nection with any program or activity by 
way of grant, contract, loan, insurance, guar- 
anty, or otherwise, no such law shall be 
interpreted as requiring that such finan- 
cial assistance shall be furnished in circum- 
stances under which individuals participat- 
ing in or benefiting from the program or 
activity are discriminated against on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin or are denied participation or bene- 
fits therein on the ground of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. All contracts 
made in connection with any such program 
or activity shall contain such conditions as 
the President may prescribe for the pur- 
pose of assuring that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in employment by any contrac- 
tor or subcontractor on the ground of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


Mr. HART. Madam President, in view 
of the President’s request for legislative 
action, the replies to the letters I directed 
to the Federal agencies on this question 
some weeks ago become most significant. 

Several of the agencies have now re- 
plied to my letter and memorandum. It 
has apparently been more difficult to an- 
swer the basic question posed in the in- 
quiries than to provide detailed reports 
on the administration of specific pro- 
grams. The replies show a very substan- 
tial awareness of, and willingness to 
meet, the constitutional responsibility 
which the executive branch has to as- 
sure every American full and equal ac- 
cess to all Federal programs without dis- 
crimination. 

I should make a few brief comments 
on the replies received to date. 
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The Post Office Department states that 
it has “sufficient authority” under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
to assure nondiscrimination in all of the 
Department’s programs. The Depart- 
ment does point out, however, that the 
airlines of the Nation carry mail under 
statutory mandate, and not under con- 
tractual arrangements. For this reason, 
employment practices of the airlines can- 
not be reached by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10925. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
signed by Frederick C. Belen, Acting 
Postmaster General, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., May 8, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In Postmaster General Day's 
temporary absence from the city on a busi- 
ness trip, I am taking the liberty of replying 
to your letter of May 2 regarding equal em- 
ployment opportunities within the Post Of- 
fice Department. The information you re- 
quested is set forth under the headings 
provided in the enclosure to your letter. 

1, Measures taken or contemplated to over- 
come past practices of discrimination in the 
Postal Service: 

This Department has enunciated a policy 
of compliance with the letter and spirit of 
President John F. Kennedy's Executive Order 
10925—Equal Employment Opportunity. It 
has been made clear that discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, creed or national origin 
will not be tolerated in any manner at any 
level in the Postal Service. This policy has 
been given effect through the development 
of a comprehensive, affirmative action pro- 
gram touching every facet of the Depart- 
ment’s operations. Examples of specific 
measures taken: 

Executive Order No. 10925 given wide dis- 
tribution throughout the Postal Service. 

A merit promotion policy established and 
implemented, prohibiting any racial, rell- 
gious, or other improper discrimination in 
promotions, 

Position of Special Assistant for Employee 
Relations established and filled, on the Re- 
gional Director’s immediate staff, in each of 
the Department’s 15 Regional Offices, These 
officials serve as Deputy Employment Policy 
Officers, responsible for day-to-day coordina- 
tion of compliance and affirmative action 
programs in their regions. Each has a part- 
time staff of hearing officers-investigators 
to assist in processing complaints of discrim- 
ination. 

Top-level Departmental Board of Appeals 
and Review established and staifed. This 
three-man board processes and reviews all 
equal employment opportunity cases prior 
to final decision by the Employment Policy 
Officers, and assists in coordination of the 
Department's affirmative action program. 

Special surveys and studies of status of 
minority group employees. 

Special programs to accelerate recruit- 
ment and promotion for minority group in- 
dividuals. 

Training in depth for regional officials, 
postmasters, supervisors, and hearing officers- 
investigators. 

Conferences and consultations with civil 
rights and intergroup relations organizations 
and minority group community leaders. 

Organization of councils to promote equal 
employment opportunity. 

Equal employment opportunity confer- 
ences with employee organizations. 
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Participation in regional meetings 
throughout the country sponsored by the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

Issuance of “Code of Ethics for Postal 
Employees,” containing the Department’s 
nondiscrimination policy, and its distribu- 
tion to all employees. 

Development and maintenance of a com- 
prehensive affirmative action program by 
each postmaster at the 313 largest offices, 
employing 92 percent of all minority group 
individuals in the postal service. Programs 
must meet standards established by the De- 
partment, receive approval of the region’s 
special assistant for employee relations, and 
indicate specific tangible targets of achieve- 
ment. 

Segregated (dual) locals of employee or- 
ganizations have been eliminated, with co- 
operation of the national employee organi- 
zations. Recognition is withheld from any 
employee organization which discriminates 
in its terms or conditions of membership 
because of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

Complaints are investigated and adjudi- 
cated, and corrective action taken where 
found warranted. 

A large number of appointments and pro- 
motions of minority group individuals have 
been made to key positions in the service, 
including: Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Transportation, GS-18; 
postmaster, Los Angeles, PFS—18; personnel 
director, Chicago Region, PFS-17; assistant 
postmaster, Washington, PFS-16; appeals 
officer, Department, GS-15; chief of employ- 
ment, New York region, PFS-15; chief of 
schemes and routing, New York region, PFS- 
15; assistant tour superintendent, Chicago 
post office, PFS-14; chief, vehicle operations 
branch, Minneapolis region, PFS-14; Confi- 
dential Assistant to the Postmaster General, 
GS-13; assistant to Board of Appeals and 
Review, GS-13; mechanical engineer, GS-13; 
superintendent of employment and compen- 
sation, Chicago post office, PFS—13. 

2. Seniority considerations in promotions 
as a limit to opportunities for Negroes: 

The principal area in which seniority con- 
siderations have tended to limit promotion 
opportunities for Negroes has been in pro- 
motions from a lower supervisory level to 
a higher supervisory level, the reason being 
that relatively fewer Negroes were promoted 
into the supervisory ranks prior to 1961. The 
Department’s merit promotion policy is in- 
tended to overcome that handicap insofar 
as possible. Supplemental measures have 
been necessary in some cases through the 
directed promotion of qualified Negroes. 
Whether in promotions between supervisory 
levels or in other promotions, if it is found 
that undue weight has been attributed to 
seniority and discrimination has resulted, 
corrective action is directed. 

3. Steps to eliminate the reported con- 
tinued segregation in the Postal Inspection 
Service: 

During the past 2 years eight Negroes have 
been appointed on the clerical staff of the 
inspection service (headquarters and field). 
In addition, a number of Negro investigative 
aids work with and assist inspectors on dep- 
redation cases throughout the country. Dur- 
ing the 2-year period the inspection service 
conducted full field investigations of 19 Negro 
applicants for the position of postal inspec- 
tor. One of these met all of the rigid re- 
quirements of the position and was appointed 
postal inspector, Although turnover in the 
inspection service is relatively small, con- 
tinuing efforts are underway to further im- 
prove employment opportunities for Negroes 
in that branch of the Department. 

4, Equal employment opportunity in mail- 
carrying railroads and airlines, 

Mail is carried by airlines under statutory 
mandate. They are required to carry mail 
tendered to them by the Postmaster General. 
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The rates paid to the airlines are prescribed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The De- 
partment has no contract with any of these 
airlines which would be subject to the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 10925. In the 
absence of a contract the Department ap- 
pears to have no jurisdiction over the em- 
ployment policies of the airlines. At least 
one airline to our knowledge, namely Ameri- 
can Airlines, is a participant in the plans 
for progress program under which they 
have agreed with the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity to abide by the pro- 
visions of the Executive order. 

The situation is somewhat the same with 
respect to the mail-carrying railroads, They 
carry mail under statutory authority and 
the rates paid to them are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In the case of 
the railroads, however, under authority of 
law, the Department has entered into a num- 
ber of contracts with some of them. These 
contracts contain the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions required by the Executive order. In 
cases where the contract exceeds $50,000 the 
railroad is required to file extensive com- 
pliance reports. Complaints addressed to us 
against railroads are investigated. In the 
near future it is expected that a comprehen- 
sive compliance review will be conducted to 
determine whether these railroads with 
which the Department has contracts are in 
fact complying with the requirements of 
the Executive order, 

5. Adequacy of existing authority under 
the Constitution or laws of the United States 
to assure nondiscrimination in all of the 
Post Office Department's programs. 

Our present view is that sufficient author- 
ity does exist. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK C. BELEN, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


Mr.HART. Madam President, the re- 
ply received from the Department of De- 
fense reports on the implementation of 
the directive of the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense to eliminate discrimination in 
the Reserves, and the nondiscrimination 
policies being followed by the Office of 
Civil Defense. 

The Department believes there exists 
today authority to withhold funds as a 
result of discrimination in the National 
Guard and ROTC units, but for reasons 
of national policy has not exercised that 
authority. 

Also, the Department is now review- 
ing a study made by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces regarding on- and off- 
base facilities. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, this is probably the stickiest prob- 
lem of all in this area. 

It would be my hope, that as Congress 
develops the record on this question, the 
Department of Defense will indicate if 
there is any area or program where there 
is insufficient authority to withhold 
funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter signed by Norman S. Paul, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Harr: Reference is made to 

your letters of May 1 and May 4, 1963, to 
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the Secretary of Defense concerning prob- 
lems of racial discrimination in operations 
and activities of the Department of Defense. 

The broad question of the Department's 
authority to withhold Federal funds is 
closely interwoven with the special policy, 
administrative and statutory circumstances 
involved in each particular program in which 
this question might be raised. For this 
reason, we are responding to the general 
question raised in your May 1 memorandum 
in the responses to the six specific questions 
listed in your letter of May 4. The responses 
to these six questions follow in the order 
and numbering in which they are listed in 
your letter of May 4: 

1. National Guard: The problem of com- 
plete integration of the National Guard 
has been receiving continuing attention 
within the Department of Defense, and con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
this goal. 

We have reason to believe that it would be 
legally possible to withhold Federal funds as 
a means of bringing about integration in 
State National Guard units, but the Depart- 
ment has sought to make progress through 
persuasion and consultation with State Gov- 
ernors and Adjutants General rather than 
through efforts to withhold funds. In addi- 
tion, integration is being effected when 
Guard units from any State are ordered into 
the Federal service by assignment of per- 
sonnel by the military departments to those 
units without regard to race. Integration 
also is being effected by assignment of per- 
sonnel to Guard units during summer en- 
campments without regard to race. 

Advances in the integration of Negroes 
into formerly all-white units have been made 
by modification of statutes and practices 
which precluded integration in several 
States. The latest such action was the re- 
peal on April 2, 1963, by the North Carolina 
legislature of a statute limiting the use of 
Negro troops and compelling segregation in 
that State. Progress also has been achieved 
in that all-Negro units have been eliminated 
throughout the National Guard. The prin- 
cipal problem remaining is with regard to 10 
of the Southern States which do not yet have 
Negroes in their National Guard units. The 
Department is seeking to have these States 
voluntarily drop these restrictions, as has 
the State of Texas recently. 

As indicated above, it is within the realm 
of legal possibility to seek to bring about 
integration in State National Guard units by 
withdrawal of funds and Federal equipment. 
However, the National Guard is comprised 
primarily of voluntary units and voluntary 
personnel serving, when in a State status, 
under the command of State Governors. 
Action to withhold funds and equipment 
could result in the rejection of Federal funds 
or deactivation of units by some States, with 
a resultant serious deterioration in combat 
effectiveness. Abount 25 percent of the 
Army National Guard's strength, including 
important artillery, tank, armored, infantry, 
and other combat units, as well as vital re- 
connaissance, fighter and transport units of 
the Air Force are located in Southern States. 
The potential deterioration of these impor- 
tant units is sufficiently serious to cause this 
Department to feel that at this time it is not 
in the national interest to risk cutting off 
Federal support. 

2. Reserves: The Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, on April 3, 1962, expressed his con- 
cern that the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment to assure equality of treatment of all 
personnel in the Reserves had not been fully 
met, and directed that specific measures be 
undertaken to identify and eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices or customs. He ex- 
pressed concern particularly over such mat- 
ters as the existence of all-Negro units and 
the possibility that a disproportionate num- 
ber of Negroes are assigned to pools rather 
than to drilling units, and directed that spe- 
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cific measures to be undertaken to integrate 
units as rapidly as is consistent with mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

In implementation of the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense’s memorandum, the military 
departments issued instructions to field com- 
manders emphasizing policies of nondis- 
crimination in the acceptance or rejection of 
applicants for the Reserves: Existing assign- 
ment procedures were reviewed to determine 
if new safeguards against discriminatory at- 
titudes or practices were needed; the com- 
position of Reserve units was examined to 
determine if any all-Negro units existed and 
that such all-white units as exist are not 
the result of discriminatory practices; a re- 
view was made to assure that a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes are not assigned 
to active status pools as opposed to drilling 
units; and quarterly reports of findings and 
actions taken were submitted by each service 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power). 

As a result of the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense’s Memorandum a number of signifi- 
cant actions have been taken: 

(1) The interest of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments in equality of treatment in the 
Reserve forces, and that of major military 
commanders has been forcefully emphasized 
to all commanders and to personnel respon- 
sible for enlistment and assignment of re- 
servists. 

(2) Such all-Negro units as were found to 
be in existence, for whatever reason, have 
been eliminated. 

(3) Enlistment and assignment pocedures 
have been revised where necessary in order 
to provide fuller assurance of equality of 
treatment for all personnel. Army Regula- 
tion 140-111, issued June 28, 1962, established 
stringent provisions for assistance to all ap- 
plicants in locating unit vacancies and pro- 
vided a right of appeal to the Active Army 
to any person denied enrollment in a Reserve 
unit. Changes in the procedures for meas- 
urement of the skills and aptitudes of appli- 
cants also were made to provide assurance 
of more objective measurement by Reserve 
unit commanders of an applicant’s potential 
ability. Air Force Regulation AFR 45-3B is- 
sued November 2, 1962, also established spe- 
cific procedures for processing of appeals of 
medically and mentally qualified personnel 
who apply for but are not accepted for as- 
signment to Air Force Reserve units. Pro- 
vision also was made for positive assistance 
to applicants in locating Air Force Reserve 
position vacancies in the area of their resi- 
dence. 

(4) The number of Negro personnel par- 
ticipating in drilling units in the Ready Re- 
serve in Army and Navy between June 30, 
1962, and December 31, 1962, was increased, 
despite a decrease in the total number of 
personnel assigned to drilling units. 

In the Army, despite a decrease of 7,065 
in the number of personnel assigned to 
drilling units the number of Negro person- 
nel assigned to drilling units increased by 
1,194 (12.1 percent); the number of Negroes 
in the active status pool decreased by 1.4 
percent. The percentage of Negroes in the 
Ready Reserve increased from 4.8 percent to 
5.2 percent. 

In the Navy, despite a sizable overall de- 
crease (9,752) in the number of personnel as- 
signed in a drill pay status, the number of 
Negroes so assigned increased by 338 (18.9 
percent). The number of Negroes in the 
active status pool decreased by 18.4 percent. 
The number of Negroes in the Ready Reserve 
increased from 1.8 percent to 1.9 percent. 

Due to the absence of racial information 
in the Air Force reporting system compara- 
tive data on the number of Negro personnel 
assigned to drilling units between June 30, 
1962, and December 31, 1962, are not avail- 
able. Data as of January 15, 1963, indicate, 
however, that the percentage which Negro 
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personnel comprise of the active status pool 
(5.4 percent) is not greatly higher (1 per- 
cent) than the percentage they comprise of 
total Air Force Ready Reserve personnel (4.4 
percent) and approximates the proportion 
of Negroes in the Army active status pool 
(5.6 percent) as of December 31, 1962. 

3. ROTC: The Department of Defense does 
not have information as to the entrance 
policies of the nearly 800 colleges, high 
schools, and preparatory schools which have 
senior or junior ROTC units, and conse- 
quently does not have a basis on which to 
respond to the question as to which schools 
do not admit Negroes as a matter of policy. 

It would be possible to cancel contracts 
with schools having ROTC units, with ap- 
propriate notice, if it should be determined 
as a matter of policy that such cancellations 
are desirable as a means of preventing dis- 
crimination. 

The feasibility of such a step is now being 
reviewed. There is a serious question, how- 
ever, as to whether such a limited and in- 
direct measure, when considered in the con- 
text of the total school problem and the 
overall expenditures of Federal funds for 
education, would be an effective means of 
bringing about changes in the admission 
policies of schools and colleges. 

4. Civil defense: The contributions which 
the Office of Civil Defense makes to the per- 
sonnel and administrative expenses of State 
and local civil defense organizations are sub- 
ject to a mandatory nondiscrimination in 
employment provision. In the event of viola- 
tion of this requirement the Office of Civil 
Defense can withhold funds under section 
401(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act, until 
the State or political subdivision complies - 
with the requirement. 

States, localities, private organizations, 
and individuals making their premises avail- 
able as public fallout shelter space are sub- 
ject to a requirement that all such facilities 
be available to all members of the general 
public. Also, regulations governing the 
establishment of the U.S. Civil Defense Corps 
(composed of local civil defense organiza- 
tions) provide that no person shall be con- 
sidered ineligible for membership in such 
corps by virtue of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

States and localities conduct certain civil 
defense training programs locally and receive 
one-half of the cost from the Office of Civil 
Defense. Also, an adult education program 
in civil defense conducted by the States is 
supported by Office of Civil Defense funds 
administered through the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The States 
select the students to attend these local 
training programs. Though there are at 
present no specific requirements as to the 
criteria to be used by the States in the 
selection of students, beginning with the 
next contract year a nondiscrimination 
clause will be incorporated. This will estab- 
lish a requirement on the States to select 
students and conduct classes without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin in 
order to be eligible for receipt of funds. 

5. Administration of justice: In order to 
assure that there is no discrimination in 
the administration of military justice, a re- 
view was made in December 1961 under the 
guidance of the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense, of allegations of racial 
prejudice recorded during the past year. A 
spot check also was made of recent courts- 
martial cases to determine if there was evi- 
dence of racial discrimination in these cases. 
No evidence of such discrimination was 
found and there is every reason to believe 
that the cases selected for spot check accu- 
rately represent general ce. 

With regard to provision of qualified de- 
fense counsel, in general courts-martial cases 
military counsel who are members of the bar 
of the Federal court or of the highest court 
of a State of the United States and who 
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have been certified as competent by the 
Judge Advocate General of their military 
department must be provided, Similarly, at 
the appellate review level, legally qualified 
counsel are required whether the appeal be 
from a general or a special court-martial. 

With regard to discharges, records of serv- 
icemen under consideration for separation 
are adjudged on the basis of merit without 
regard to race or color. In review of dis- 
charges any assertion by an applicant of 
racial discrimination in support of his re- 
quest for a change or modification of the 
type of discharge received is carefully exam- 
ined in light of all the facts and an im- 
partial determination made. 

6. Availability of facilities: The imple- 
mentation of the policies established in the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense memorandum 
of June 19, 1961 with regard to facilities 
on and off base, use of military police and 
the provision of legal assistance has been 
a responsibility of local commanders, which 
they are required to discharge within the 
limits of available funds and within the 
framework of their continuing relationships 
with local community organizations and 
facilities. Overall data on the actions taken 
by the many base commanders throughout 
the Military Establishment are not available. 
However, a thorough study has been made 
by the President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity to determine the ef- 
fectiveness with which this memorandum 
and the other equal opportunity policies of 
the Armed Forces are being implemented, and 
to determine what additional measures may 
be needed to improve equality of opportunity 
for members of the Armed Forces. The 
availability of facilities for members of the 
Armed Forces and their dependents in the 
civilian community, particularly with respect 
to housing, education, transportation, rec- 
reational facilities, and community activi- 
ties was one of the major areas included in 
the committee’s study. The committee has 
just rendered its report and has made recom- 
mendations on the whole range of problems 
related to equality of treatment and op- 
portunity for persons in the Armed Forces. 
The recommendations of the committee are 
now being reviewed and a report will be 
made to the President within 30 days on 


such additional steps as may be required by 


the Department of Defense to secure equal 
opportunity for all servicemen. 

Meanwhile, with regard to housing, the 
Secretary of Defense has instructed the 
Secretaries of the military departments, in 
a Memorandum dated March 8, 1963, to in- 
clude the following clause in all leases for 
family housing executed on behalf of the 
United States under the authority of section 
515, Public Law 84-161: 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
Government will assign the desired premises 
to military personnel in accordance with 
Executive Order No. 11063, dated November 
20, 1962, which provides that housing and 
related facilities shall be available without 
discrimination among tenants because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin.” 

In addition, the Secretary required in his 
March 8 memorandum that all listings of 
available private housing maintained at 
military base housing offices shall include 
only those units which are available without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national ori- 

. This memorandum applies to the list- 
ing of private housing off-base; all housing 
and other facilities on military installations, 
of course, have been fully integrated for 
many years. 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment upon the important questions raised 
in your two letters. If further information 
is needed, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN S. PAUL. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicates that under 
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the President's new Executive order ex- 
tending the authority of the Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity to 
construction contracts, they have suffi- 
cient authority to withhold funds from 
the Federal highway program and from 
commercial and industrial projects fi- 
nanced by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, It is interesting to note 
that the Department feels that title VI 
of S. 1731 would enable them to require 
agreements for nondiscrimination in em- 
ployment by those occupying facilities 
constructed with ARA financial assist- 
ance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter signed by Lawrence Jones, Acting 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Harr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 1 requesting an- 
swers to a number of questions cancerning 
nondiscrimination in projects carrie on un- 
der programs of this Department. 

There are attached replies to your ques- 
tions prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and Area Redevelopment Administration, the 
agencies to whose programs these questions 
relate, 

You have asked whether we believe we have 
sufficient authority to condition grants of 
Federal funds on assurances of nondiscrimi- 
nation. As the attachments demonstrate, 
our authority is sufficient insofar as many 
aspects of the highway and ARA pro 
are concerned. However, enactment of titles 
II (“Injunctive Relief Against Discrimination 
in Public Accommodations“) and VI (‘‘Non- 
discrimination in Federally Assisted Pro- 
grams”) of the bill submitted by the Presi- 
dent on June 19 and the extension of 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, provided in Executive 
Order No. 11114, together would take care 
of the matters outlined in your questions 
1d and ga. 

Sincerely yours. 
LAWRENCE JONES, 
Acting General Counsel. 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY BUREAU OF PUB- 
Lic ROADS In ANSWER TO SENATOR HART'S 
LETTER oF May 1, 1963 
Questions 1 and 2 of Senator Hart's letter 

relate to programs administered by the Bu- 

reau of Public Roads. The questions and 
answers are as follows: 
1. FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

(a) What steps are being taken to en- 
force the employment nondiscrimination 
clause in contracts with States under the 
Federal highway program?” 

While there are no specific enforcement 
instructions with respect to the nondiscrimi- 
nation clause in Federal-aid highway con- 
tracts let by the States, a breach of this 
clause, as well as various other required con- 
tract provisions, may be grounds for termi- 
nation of the contract. 

(b) “How do you determine the extent to 
which employment discrimination has been 
eliminated and the extent to which Negroes 
have been employed on these projects?” 

The Bureau of Public Roads makes pe- 
riodic inspections to insure compliance with 
all provisions of Federal-aid highway con- 
struction contracts let by the States, and 
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takes appropriate action in instances of 
noncompliance. Because a comprehensive 
reporting requirement had not been estab- 
lished very few administrative or compliance 
problems have been encountered. 

(c) “What has been the effectiveness of 
this nondiscrimination policy in specific job 
categories on highway projects?” 

As indicated in the answer to question 2, 
a survey concerning nondiscrimination is 
currently being made with respect to certain 
highway projects under the accelerated pub- 
lic works program. This survey, and reports 
required under Executive Order 11114, to- 
gether will give a better picture of the op- 
eration of the nondiscrimination clause, 

(d) “Are any provisions being made to 
avoid discrimination in the availability of 
places of public accommodation authorized 
by States to operate along the rights-of- 
way of highways bullt with 90 percent Fed- 
eral funds?” 

Commercial facilities providing public ac- 
commodations, such as restaurants and 
motels, are not permitted to be located 
within the public right-of-way of any inter- 
state projects financed in part with 90 
percent Federal-aid highway funds. The 
Federal-aid highway legislation contains no 
provision relating to nondiscrimination in 
the use of privately owned facilities as may 
provide for public accommodations along, 
but outside of such highway rights-of-way. 
Legislation would be necessary before any 
action could be taken by us. 

(e) “What steps have been taken to as- 
sure that persons displaced by the Federal 
highway program will be relocated in decent 
housing provided on a nondiscriminatory 
basis?” 

Our authority with respect to relocation 
is limited to section 133 of title 23, United 
States Code. This provides only that the 
States give assurance relocation advisory as- 
sistance shall be provided for families dis- 
placed by Federal-aid highway projects, and 
that certain moving expenses authorized un- 
der State law may be reimbursed. However, 
attention is invited to Executive Order 11063 
relating to equal opportunity in housing 
which provides that federally financed hous- 
ing, or housing financed on the credit of 
the Federal Government must be sold, leased, 
or rented without regard to race, color, 
creed or national origin. 


2. ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


“What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that employment 
opportunities created by the accelerated pub- 
lic works program will be made available 
without regard to the race, creed, color, or 
national origin of job applicants?” 

A nondiscrimination survey is currently 
being made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
at the request of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, of selected highway projects 
being constructed under the accelerated pub- 
lic works program. The results of this sur- 
vey will be reported on a form furnished by 
that Commission. 

INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY AREA REDEVELOP- 

MENT ADMINISTRATION IN CONNECTION WITH 

SENATOR Hart's LETTER OF May 1, 1963 


Questions 2 and 3 of Senator Hart's letter 
relate to the programs administered by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. The 
questions and our answers are as follows: 

2. ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 

“What measures have been taken or are 
contemplated to assure that employment op- 
portunities created by the accelerated public 
works program will be made available with- 
out regard to the race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin of job applicants?" 

The Public Works Acceleration Act did 
not create any new, substantive Federal 
grant-in-aid program. It merely authorizes 
additional appropriations for existing pro- 
grams. Section 3(c) of the act requires 
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that all grants-in-aid made from accelerated 
public works allocations “be made in accord- 
ance with all of the provisions of such 
law.” Accordingly, we must leave this 
matter to each of the ate agencies un- 
der the accelerated public works program. 
For example, the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration utilizes the following clause in 
loan and/or grant agreements providing for 
the financing and construction of public 
works or facilities under the Accelerated 
Public Works Act: 

“Src. 25. Nondiscrimination: The borrower 
shall require that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any employee who is em- 
ployed in carrying out the project, or against 
any applicant for such employment because 
of race, religion, color, or national origin. 
This provision shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: employment, up- 
grading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment 
or recruitment advertising; layoff or termi- 
nation; rates of pay or other forms of com- 
pensation; and selection for training, in- 
cluding apprenticeship. The borrower shall 
insert the foregoing provision of this section 
in all its contracts for project work and will 
require all of its contractors for such work 
to insert a similar provision in all subcon- 
tracts for project work: Provided, That the 
foregoing provision of this section shall not 
apply to contracts or subcontracts for stand- 
ard commercial supplies or raw materials. 
The borrower shall post at the project, in 
conspicuous places available for employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to 
be provided by the Government setting forth 
the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause.” 

We have provided a separate answer below 
to each individual question within questions 
Za and 3b. 

(a) 1. “What steps have been taken to as- 
sure that employment opportunities created 
by loan programs under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act are available without regard to the 
race, color, creed or national origin of job 
applicants?” 

In answering this question a distinction 
must be made between employment prac- 
tices of construction contractors and em- 
ployment practices of those occupying facil- 
ities constructed. 

With respect to construction contractors 
on projects financed by public facilities loans 
and grants made under sections 7 and 8 of 
the Area Redevelopment Act, the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration, acting as 
agent for ARA, includes a clause in its agree- 
ment with our borrower identical to that 
shown in our answer to question 2 above. 

With respect to construction of commercial 
and industrial facilities financed by ARA 
under section 6 we have not included such 
clauses. Under Executive Order 11114 of 
June 22, however, such clauses will here- 
after be required. Moreover, the reporting 
requirements of that order will facilitate en- 
forcement of the nondiscrimination clauses 
now required on projects under sections 7 
and 8. 

With respect to employment practices of 
occupants of ARA-financed commercial and 
industrial facilities, we have not required as 
a condition for a commercial or industrial 
loan under section 6 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act that a borrower execute covenants 
with respect to its employment practices. 
The Congress, in authorizing our loan pro- 

for commercial and industrial projects, 
did not indicate its intent with regard to 
employment practices of private borrowers. 

Enactment of title VI of the President's 
bill would, of course, resolve this question. 

(a) 2. “How do you determine whether 
these job opportunities are made known to 
all eligible applicants on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis? 

Your attention is invited to that portion of 
the above-cited nondiscrimination clause 
used by the Community Facilities Adminis- 
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tration for public facility loans which reads: 
“The borrower shall post at the project, in 
conspicuous places available for employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to 
be provided by the Government setting forth 
the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause,” 

(a)3. “How many Negroes have secured 
employment under this program?” 

We do not have any information at this 
time as to the number of Negroes who have 
secured employment under our program. 
However, ARA, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission, is currently in the 
process of making a sampling survey which 
should provide this information in the near 
future. 

(b)1, “Have businesses operated by Ne- 
groes utilized the benefits available under 
the ARA program?” 

A few businesses operated by Negroes have 
utilized the benefits available under the ARA 
program. For example, ARA has received 
several formal proposals in its Washington, 
D.C., offices from Negro businessmen for as- 
sistance under section 6 of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. These proposals are under- 
going normal processing. In addition, our 
field representatives report that Negro busi- 
nessmen are gradually submitting projects 
for ARA assistance to our field coordinators. 
These will be forwarded for further processing 
at our Washington, D.C., office. However, 
Negroes have been slow to respond to the 
benefits available under the ARA program 
because of their lack of knowledge of the 
program. In this connection, ARA has been 
and is attempting to educate Negro business- 
men with respect to our program. (Also see 
answer to question (b)3 below.) 

(b)2. “Are Negro businesses represented 
on ARA committees?” 

There are presently some Negroes on local 
area committees organized for the purpose 
of preparing overall economic development 
programs (OEDP’s) for their respective areas. 
Also, in addition to being members of local 
development organizations, Negroes in some 
areas have taken the leadership in forming 
organizations to provide the 10-percent con- 
tribution to the te cost of ARA proj- 
ects as required under section 6(b) (9) (B) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Constant ef- 
forts are being made by ARA field personnel 
to encourage expansion of mjnority group 
participation in local planning organizations. 

(b)3. “What efforts have been made to 
acquaint Negro businessmen with the pro- 
gram?” 

A personal and special appeal has been and 
is being made throughout the Nation to all 
types of community and State organizations 
(for example, business associations, colleges 
and universities, and urban leagues) for the 
purpose of enlisting their support and co- 
operation in developing greater participation 
on the part of Negroes in the ARA program. 
These groups are asked to encourage par- 
ticipation of Negroes not only as workers in 
ARA projects, but also as applicants for sec- 
tion 6 loans under the Area Redevelopment 
Act and as participants in local development 
groups. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has for- 
warded a very comprehensive report on 
the implementation of the President’s 
Executive Order on Equal Opportunity 
in Housing. A subsequent letter, not yet 
received, will be addressed to the basic 
question on the authority to withhold 
funds. There is a statement by HHFA 
that the present Executive order on 
housing would be much more effective if 
it were extended to cover conventional 
loans made by federally insured or regu- 
lated institutions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Admin- 
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istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 1 in which you 
inquire as to the Agency’s authority to with- 
hold funds in its various grant or loan pro- 
grams if there is evidence of racial discrim- 
ination and in which you ask a series of 
questions with reference to the Agency’s im- 
plementation of the Executive order on equal 
opportunity in housing and Agency enforce- 
ment procedures with reference to nondis- 
crimination in employment on public hous- 
ing administration and community facilities 
administration projects. 

This letter is in response to your series of 
questions. I shall write you further within 
a few days concerning the Agency's authority 
to withhold Federal funds. 

The basic programs administered by this 
Agency which are subject to the Executive 
order on equal opportunity in housing are 
the following: 

1. Home mortgage insurance programs— 
administered by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

2. Low-rent public housing program—ad- 
ministered by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

3. Urban renewal program—administered 
by the Urban Renewal Administration. 

4. Senior citizens housing and college 
housing loan programs—administered by the 
Community Facilities Administration. 

5. Sale of reacquired housing—Federal 
Housing Administration. 

6. Sale of housing owned by Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in Los Alamos—to be ad- 
ministered in the community disposition 
program in the Office of the Administrator 
pursuant to a recent Executive order. 

Preliminary to answering your specific in- 
quiries, I would like to make some general 
observations about the application and im- 
plementation of the Executive order.. As you 
know, the Executive order which was issued 
on November 20, 1962, became effective im- 
mediately. Within a few weeks this Agency 
issued detailed rules, regulations and in- 
structions to implement section 101 of the 
order to assure that housing and related 
facilities to be built in the future pursuant 
to Federal aid agreements executed after the 
effective date of the order would be avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis. Shortly 
after the order was issued we prepared a 
question and answer pamphlet and had sub- 
stantial quantities of this pamphlet and the 
Executive order printed for distribution to 
interested groups and individuals. 

Section 101 of the Executive order directs 
the various Federal departments and agen- 
cies to take all necessary and appropriate 
action to prevent discrimination in housing 
and related facilities which are to be pro- 
vided in the future with Federal aid. Since 
the order has been in effect only a little more 
than 6 months, the amount of housing and 
related facilities constructed pursuant to 
post-Executive order Federal aid agreements 
has thus far been very small. We can expect, 
however, that this volume will increase sub- 
stantially within the next few months, par- 
ticularly with reference to FHA-aided hous- 
ing and we are confident that the measures 
adopted by this Agency to assure nondis- 
criminatory access to such housing and re- 
lated facilities are adequate to achieve the 
objectives of the Executive order. 

Section 102 of the Executive order directs 
the various departments and agencies to 
use their good offices and to take other ap- 
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propriate action permitted by law, including 
the institution of appropriate litigation, if 
required, to promote the abandonment of 
discriminatory practices in existing housing 
heretofore’ provided with Federal financial 
assistance. As you know, Federal aid agree- 
ments executed prior to the issuance of the 
Executive order generally do not contain a 
provision requiring nondiscrimination. 
However, pursuant to the mandate of the 
Executive order this Agency has been using 
its good offices throughout its programs to 
eliminate discrimination. We are continu- 
ally studying also the question as to what 
other appropriate action can be taken, in- 
cluding litigation, with reference to existing 
commitments. Iam sure you can appreciate 
that such action requires careful considera- 
tion of the legal rights which were vested 
prior to the issuance of the Executive order 
and should not be taken precipitously. 
Therefore, we have sought the advice and 
assistance of the President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing. Discussions 
in this matter are now in progress. 

I will now take up your questions in the 
order in which they were posed: 

1, “Aside from the complaint procedure, 
what steps are being taken to review the 
activities of builders, developers, FHA ap- 
proved lending institutions, and local hous- 
ing authorities to assure compliance with 
the Executive order on equal opportunity in 
housing?” 

Each of the constituents of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency requires as a 
condition to the granting of aid (in the form 
of loans, grants, contributions, or mortgage 
insurance) that the housing and related 
facilities provided with such Federal aid will 
be available on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
A violation of such requirements may result 
in the imposition of sanctions, In view of 
the fact that there has been very little con- 
struction completed pursuant to Federal aid 
agreements containing these requirements, 
as heretofore stated, there has been little 
compliance activity up to the present time. 
However, we have made considerable progress 
in developing our compliance program. We 
haye issued detailed complaint procedures 
which provide for the filing and processing 
of complaints at the local level with a right 
of appeal to the central offices. In our com- 
pliance procedures we will not rely only on 
complaints from individuals who allege that 
they have been discriminated against in their 
attempts to rent or purchase housing, but we 
will entertain complaints from organizations 
who are interested in protecting the rights 
of minorities. In addition, we will continue 
to receive information concerning the prac- 
tices of builders, lending institutions, and 
local housing authorities throughout the 
country, from many interested groups and 
individuals. Each allegation of discrimina- 
tion, whether in the form of a complaint or 
otherwise, is followed up by investigation 
and such action as is deemed appropriate 
under the circumstances. I wish to stress, 
however, that the above constitutes our 
existing procedures. We are continually 
studying additional measures to obtain com- 
pliance as we gain further experience under 
the Executive order. 

In the urban renewal program before any 
Federal aid contract is entered into between 
HHFA and a local public agency (LPA) plan- 
ning or undertaking an urban renewal proj- 
ect, the LPA must furnish appropriate writ- 
ten assurances that it, and other public 
bodies involved, recognize their obligations 
concerning the requirements of the Execu- 
tive order and related policies of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. These assurances 
are a matter of public record and are em- 
bodied in resolutions by the LPA or the 
governing body of the locality. Consequent- 
ly, no contract is entered into unless the 
relevant public bodies put their good faith 
assurances in the record. The Federal loan 
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or grant contract provides that affirmative 
nondiscrimination covenants running with 
the land be inserted in deeds given by the 
LPA to redevelopers of urban renewal land 
which may be used for housing or facilities 
related to housing and the LPA is further 
obliged to enforce that covenant. Within 
this framework it is believed that adequate 
distribution of promotional and informa- 
tional materials, quarterly reporting on 
racial occupancy in dwellings constructed on 
urban renewal land, and staff training will 
adequately complement the established com- 
plaint procedure to assure compliance with 
Executive order requirements. 

In the low-rent public housing program 
administered by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration (PHA) section 101 of the Executive 
order was implemented by including a non- 
discrimination clause in the annual con- 
tributions contracts entered into between 
PHA and the local authorities. PHA in its 
manuals and instructional material to the 
local authorities, spells out the obligations 
of these authorities under the contract 
clause and suggests methods of fulfilling 
these obligations. In this material the local 
authorities are also advised that publicity 
concerning occupancy opportunities shall 
include the information that the projects 
will be or are being operated under a policy 
of equal opportunity without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin. In the PHA’s 
regularly scheduled audits and reviews of 
local authority activities, particularly the 
occupancy audits and management reviews, 
local authorities will be audited for compli- 
ance with these obligations. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) which, as you know, is engaged in 
secondary market operations for home mort- 
gages provides in its Sellers“ Guide” that 
mortgage sellers are required to comply with 
the provisions of the Executive order in ac- 
cordance with applicable FHA and VA rules 
and regulations and that failure to comply 
will be considered as a basis for termination 
of the selling agreement. A parallel, sub- 
stantially identical, provision is contained in 
FNMA’s “Servicers’ Guide” applicable to in- 
stitutions servicing mortgages for FNMA. 
The activities of FNMA’s mortgage sellers 
and mortgage servicers, including activities 
in relation to the Executive order, are sub- 
ject to examination by FNMA management 
and audit personnel visiting the institutions 
involved. These visits are made on a routine 
basis. 

2. “What specific steps are contemplated 
or have been taken to inform potential Ne- 
gro purchasers of the identity and location 
of housing units subject to the order?” 

FHA has instituted a procedure whereby it 
initiates and maintains for each subdivision 
a record of applications received in groups of 
five or more for all proposed construction. 
The record is captioned “Proposed Construc- 
tion Applications Received for Five or More 
Properties in Subdivisions.” It is a cumula- 
tive record, posted daily on a bulletin board 
in the lobby of each office so that the in- 
formation is available to the general public. 
The list contains: (a) Receipt date of ap- 
plications, (b) number of applications re- 
ceived, (c) the name and location of the 
subdivision. 

It should be noted that developers of pri- 
vate housing who secure FHA commitments 
customarily advertise this fact widely as 
it affects both the price and the down pay- 
ment for a purchase and therefore 
make the developments more attractive com- 
petitively. It is expected that members of 
minority groups who are actively interested 
in purchasing homes will seek out these ads 
in the knowledge that FHA-aided new con- 
struction must be sold on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

As far as acquired properties are concerned, 
FHA has an open listings policy which makes 
it possible for any real estate broker to sell 
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properties. The Commissioner, the members 
of his staff, field office directors and zone in- 
tergroup relations advisers, through the 
media of speeches, public pronouncements, 
letters to trade groups, civil rights orga- 
nizations and community groups, have urged 
Negroes and other minorities to avail them- 
selves of opportunities to utilize FHA-ac- 
quired properties as a source of securing 
housing. 

With further reference to FHA-acquired 
properties, you will be interested to know 
that prior to the issuance of the Executive 
order, URA and FHA arranged that the 
availability of such properties would be made 
known to all families to be displaced by 
urban renewal activities. An up-to-date 
listing of all these properties is required to 
be posted in all local public agency reloca- 
tion offices. Referrals are made to any fam- 
ily interested in buying or renting such 
properties. 

3. “With respect to acquired properties 
where lists are now available to the public 
have reporting procedures been established 
to determine whether Negroes are availing 
themselves of the lists?” 

FHA does not maintain any records in the 

office on the basis of race; conse- 
quently, it has no regular reporting pro- 
cedure to determine whether its acquired 
properties are purchased by whites or non- 
whites. They do, however, make inquiries 
from time to time, through the intergroup 
relations service, in an effort to ascertain to 
what extent Negroes are purchasing or rent- 
ing FHA-acquired properties. 

4. Can you cite any instances in which 
Negroes have rented or purchased housing 
units as a result of the application of the 
Executive order?” 

Generally in the housing industry rental 
units on which financing was secured after 
November 20 would not be on the market 
at this time but should be coming on the 
market very shortly. This is also true of 
sales units although there are undoubtedly 
some on the market at the present time. 
Under the circumstances, it is too early to 
expect any significant reports of new hous- 
ing units rented or sold to Negroes. In the 
low-rent public housing program, housing 
being built subject to section 101 of the 
Executive order has not yet reached the oc- 
cupancy stage. This is true also of other 
programs administered by this Agency. 

On November 21, 1962, the Peoria Housing 
Authority (Illinois) unanimously adopted a 
policy of open occupancy for its three ex- 
isting projects. The open occupancy policy 
had previously been made applicable to two 
of the projects and the result of the resolu- 
tion was to extend this policy to the third 
project, previously all white. The resolu- 
tion makes reference, inter alia, to the Ex- 
ecutive order and states “that, in strict 
compliance with the President's Executive 
order, issued effective today, the Peoria Hous- 
ing Authority hereby complies fully and im- 
mediately with the intent of said Executive 
order.” 

On December 4, 1962, the Decatur Hous- 
ing Authority (Illinois) announced at an 
open meeting the agreement of its commis- 
sioners to revoke their unwritten policy of 
racial segregation. Negro tenants had previ- 
ously been confined to 54 of the projects’ 434 
units, separated from the white section by 
railroad tracks. The March 1963 occupancy 
report shows 68 Negro families in occupancy, 
indicating that a number of Negro families 
have rented housing units in the formerly 
all-white section as a result of this change 
of policy. Although the local authority 
adopted no formal resolution, we believe 
that the issuance of the Executive order in- 
fluenced the change of policy. 

5. “What steps have been taken to imple- 
ment section 102 of the Executive order? Has 
any selection been made of appropriate cases 
for referral to the Department of Justice 
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for purposes of litigation? What programs 
have been developed to secure voluntary 
desegregation of housing covered by section 
1022” 

This Agency has taken many steps under 
section 102 of the order to use its good 
offices to eliminate discrimination with re- 
spect to housing and related facilities con- 
structed wth pre-Executive order Federal 
aid. 

Intergroup relations officers in the PHA's 
central and regional offices have been en- 
gaged, even prior to the Executive order, in 
programs to secure voluntary open occupan- 
cy policies by local authorities. These ef- 
forts have been intensified and are now an 
operational responsibility of all members of 
the PHA staff. They include such activity as 
advice and assistance on occupancy plan- 
ning, dissemination of information among lo- 
cal authorities concerning successful open 
occupancy programs in other communities, 
suggestions concerning specific programs of 
public information and civic group orienta- 
tion, and assistance in arranging training 
programs for local authority staff and oth- 
ers (such as the series of forums sponsored 
by the Institute for Human Relations of 
Jersey City State College). 

The PHA has used its good offices in cases 
brought to its attention of alleged discrim- 
ination in housing projects not covered by 
the contract clause for equal opportunity in 
housing. In such cases, we have requested 
the appropriate PHA regional director to 
communicate with the local authority and 
the complainant and use his good offices in 
an effort to eliminate any discriminatory 
practices. 

Another policy adopted by PHA to im- 
plement section 102 of the Executive order 
is to urge local authorities to apply section 
101 of the Executive order to projects not 
covered by section 101. This policy is ex- 
pressly stated in the manual. PHA has 
sent to its regional offices instructions for 
complying with requests of local author- 
ities to extend the provisions of section 101 
of the Executive order to such projects, in- 
cluding an appropriate contract clause to 
accomplish this. 

PHA also has a policy of cooperation 
with State and local officials in jurisdictions 
having nondiscrimination laws, including a 
policy of entering into written memorandums 
of cooperation with State officials. 

As a means of implementing section 102, 
URA has instituted a program of urging all 
local public agencies to agree to amend con- 
tracts for loan and grant entered into on or 
prior to November 20, 1962, to include the 
policies and requirements of the Executive 
order. Moreover, redevelopers are being asked 
to amend their existing disposition contracts 
for title I land to include the provisions of 
the Executive order and to place the nondis- 
crimination covenant in all deeds to project 
land. 

A quarterly reporting system in the urban 
renewal program has been established to re- 
port racial occupancy in housing constructed 
in urban renewal project areas. On the basis 
of latest tabulated reports, action has been 
taken to ascertain reasons for the absence of 
nonwhite occupancy in seven project areas. 
Reports have been received on five of these. 
They reveal that one now has nonwhites in 
occupancy and four others have open occu- 
pancy policies but, as yet, have had no non- 
white applicants. In two instances local 
NAACP branches have been active in helping 
redevelopers to attract nonwhite purchasers. 

FHA has established procedures in which 
it is made manifest to the field offices that it 
expects them to carry out FHA’s responsibili- 
ties under the Executive order expeditiously 
and adequately. FHA promptly issued its 
regulations implementing the Executive or- 
der. (Commissioner letter No. 7, issued Noy. 
28, 1962.) On December 10, 1962, a letter was 
sent to all qualified title I lending institu- 
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tions advising them of FHA's amended reg- 
ulations and outlining the basic Federal 
policy created by the Executive order. By let- 
ters to the field offices FHA has effectively 
denied all FHA services to builders and devel- 
opers who refuse to agree to abide by the non- 
discrimination policies established by FHA. 

No cases have as yet been referred to the 
Department of Justice. 

6. and 7. “In approving plans, what steps 
do the Public Housing Administration and 
the Urban Renewal Administration take to 
assure that the sites selected and contem- 
plated reuse will promote the purposes of 
the Executive order? What steps does the 
Urban Renewal Administration take to as- 
sure that families displaced by urban re- 
newal development will be relocated in de- 
cent, safe and sanitary housing available on 
a nondiscriminatory basis?” 

PHA policies require as one of the criteria 
for site selection suitability of the site from 
the standpoint of facilitating full compli- 
ance with the equal opportunity require- 
ment of the Executive order. Its policy is to 
promote this objective at the earliest stages 
of project planning and site consideration. 

The selection of the boundaries of an 
urban renewal area is a matter for local de- 
termiantion, provided the area is eligible for 
urban renewal treatment under State law 
and Federal law and regulations. Agency reg- 
ulations provide, however, that the bound- 
aries of the area must be determined with- 
out consideration of the race, religion, color, 
or national origin of the residents. Each 
LPA must assure, further, that the project 
will not result in a reduction of the supply 
of dwellings available in the community to 
racial minority families. A project which 
will result in a substantial net reduction in 
the supply of housing in the project area 
available to racial minority families may be 
undertaken only if standard housing replac- 
ing the loss is provided elsewhere in a com- 
munity in new or existing dwelling units 
not previously available to the minority 
group. 

In addition, URA regulations are being 
revised with respect to the community re- 
newal program, which is a citywide action 
plan for renewal and related activities. URA 
regulations in this regard are being revised 
with respect to grants for community re- 
newal programs to make equal opportunity 
in housing an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of communities engaged in such pro- 
grams. Furthermore, URA is asking cities 
which have CRP’s underway to include this 
basic objective in their existing programs. 
Specifically, URA is requiring that CRP's 
include: (1) An analysis of the existing pat- 
tern of housing occupied by Negroes and 
other minorities and the extent to which 
this pattern is a result of discrimination; 
(2) projection of the housing needs of Negro 
and other minority families displaced by 
urban renewal and other public action, or 
newly moving into the community; (3) de- 
velopment of an affirmative program to in- 
crease the quantity, improve the quality, and 
eliminate barriers to housing for Negro and 
other minority families. 

It is of prime concern of HHFA that all 
site occupants relocated from urban re- 
newal projects be afforded the opportunity 
of moving to housing that is decent, safe 
and sanitary, and within their financial 
means. Before Federal financial assistance 
for undertaking a project is extended, the 
LPA must submit to URA information with 
respect to the number of site occupants and 
the supply of such housing suitably located 
in the locality, indicating white and non- 
white availability. If a problem in rehous- 
ing minority groups exists, the proposed 
solution must be detailed. Proposals de- 
scribing the manner in which relocation 
housing is to be obtained for all displacees 
must also be submitted. These include, but 
are not limited to, the publicizing of vacan- 
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cies, interviews with site occupants to deter- 
mine their needs, referrals to cooperating pri- 
vate real estate firms and landlords and 
inspections of relocation housing. Such in- 
formation is carefully reviewed, and the ex- 
ecution of a project is not approved unless 
these proposals are feasible. During proj- 
ect execution, quarterly reports and periodic 
inspections check on performance. As a 
further step in meeting its responsibility 
regarding the relocation of families displaced 
by urban renewal, URA is revising its relo- 
cation regulations to prohibit the listing of 
housing accommodations that are not avail- 
able to all families regardless of race, color, 
creed or national origin. Thus the local 
renewal agency in listing housing available tc 
families being displaced because of urban 
renewal will be precluded from including 
units that are denied to minority families. 

8. “In view of the fact that the Executive 
order represents a fundamental reversal of 
policy, have any training or orientation pro- 
grams been developed to assure that the 
operating staff at all levels is familiar with 
the intent of the order and the policy of the 
Agency? What instructions have been given 
to field personnel to guide them in deter- 
mining whether builders or developers are 
in compliance with the terms of the order?” 

Since the Executive order was issued it 
has been the policy of this Agency to make 
its implementation a line responsibility. I 
have repeatedly stated in top staff confer- 
ences that every one in the Agency has a 
responsibility for carrying out the letter, 
spirit and intent of the order. Each of the 
constituent agencies is responsible for train- 
ing its own staff and for implementation of 
the order within its regular operating func- 
tions. Implementation of the order is dis- 
cussed at the regular meetings that I have 
with the heads of the constituent agencies 
and units and the general counsel of HHFA. 
At the present time the Commissioners of the 
constituent agencies and units, the gen- 
eral counsel and I are engaged in a series 
of regional meetings with field officials with 
reference to Agency policies and procedures 
under the Executive order. 

The seven regional offices of HHFA have 
jurisdiction over the various programs ad- 
ministered by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration and the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration. Special orientation meetings have 
been held in Washington with the regional 
administrators and the regional counsels. 
Furthermore, a Washington conference of 
regional intergroup relations officers is sched- 
uled for July at which time additional in- 
structions will be provided so that they may 
carry out their specific responsibilities under 
the order. We are in the process of staffing 
each regional administrator with an inter- 
group relations specialist. 

In FHA the operating staff has been con- 
stantly reminded that it is FHA’s policy to 
carry out all of its responsibilities and func- 
tions without regard to the race, creed, color 
or national origin of the applicants or users 
of its services. Through the media of per- 
sonal discussions with field office personnel 
by members of the central office staff and 
members of the intergroup relations service, 
the field office personnel in FHA has been re- 
peatedly reminded of its determination to 
effectively carry out the letter and spirit of 
the Executive order to promote an open mar- 
ket in housing. Commissioner Brownstein’s 
speech on the Executive order before the 
American Marketing Association in Chicago 
on March 25, 1963, which demonstrated the 
firmness of FHA's policy on nondiscrimina- 
tion was disseminated throughout the 
Agency. 

In the Public Housing Administration all 
manual and instructional material relating 
to the Executive order which has been trans- 
mitted to local authorities, was also dis- 
tributed to central office and regional office 
staff. Basic legal and other memorandums 
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and correspondence pertinent to the Execu- 
tive order were distributed among all key 

mnel and staff members having respon- 
sibilities pertinent to the order, including 
regional office staffs. 

Staff meetings have been held in the cen- 
tral office, including meetings with regional 
directors and regional section heads in or- 
der that they in turn may train and orient 
their respective staffs. Training and orienta- 
tion sessions have also been held in the re- 
gional offices and in some regions, training 
conferences were held with local authorities. 

PHA will revise its audit and review pro- 
cedures and will instruct its auditors on re- 
viewing local authority operations to deter- 
mine compliance with the Executive order. 

The urban renewal Commissioner has met 
with top staff in Washington and in all field 
offices in training sessions. 

FNMa's personnel have been instructed as 
to its policies under the Executive order, 
with particular emphasis on the provisions 
of FNMA's sellers and servicers guides and 
the requirement that the mortgage institu- 
tions with which FNMA is concerned comply 
with FHA and VA rules and regulations un- 
der the order. 

The Agency has prepared a number of in- 
formational documents and studies for the 
benefit of its own employees, as well as the 
general public. 

A study of “Potential Housing Demands 
of Nonwhite Population in Selected Metro- 
politan Areas,” which has received wide dis- 
tribution both inside and outside the Agen- 
cy is an example of the types of material 
being developed. This was distributed to all 
FHA field offices. The significance of the 
report was its disclosure for the first time of 
the tremendous potential of unmet housing 
demand in the Negro middle class. 

A study is underway of the human rela- 
tions and economic aspects of private FHA- 
aided housing developments which were in- 
voluntarily opened to Negroes as the result 
of action by a State agency under a law 
against discrimination. 

It is expected that these case studies, 
which will be completed in the summer, will 
yield certain general principles of value to 
builders and to our agencies in successfully 
implementing the objectives of the order. 

An information bulletin for internal dis- 
tribution is in preparation. This will go 
regularly to field staff apprising them of 
significant developments both inside and 
outside of the Agency, which affect their 
activities in connection with implementing 
the order. 

Some weeks ago a committee was estab- 
lished in HHFA composed of officials of the 
Office of the Administrator, FHA, PHA, URA, 
and CFA to develop broad plans for further 
training of Agency personnel with reference 
to the implementation of the Executive or- 
der and to develop educational programs and 
informational material for local government 
groups, civic organizations, civil rights 
groups, industry groups, labor organizations 
and others interested in fair housing. 

9. Has any determination been made 
about whether effective implementation of 
the Executive order would require broadening 
its coverage to include the lending prac- 
tices of federally insured or regulated fi- 
nancial institutions?” 

The effectiveness of the order would 
undoubtedly be increased by broadening its 
coverage to include conventional loans made 
by institutions whose deposits are federally 
insured or by institutions regulated by the 
Federal Government. 

10. “What steps have been taken to enforce 
the policy of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment on Public Housing Administration 
and Community Facilities Administration 
projects?” 

Executive Order No. 10925 which estab- 
lished the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity was issued in 
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March 1961. When issued it applied to di- 
rect Federal contracting but not to federally 
aided contracts. Shortly after this order 
was issued, I directed the heads of all of 
the constituent agencies and units to con- 
tinue their policies of nondiscrimination in 
employment pursuant to provisions in the 
various Federal aid contracts administered 
by this Agency. 

PHA's annual contributions contracts con- 
tain a clause prohibiting local authorities 
from discriminating against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin; requiring 
local authorities to insert a similar provision 
in all contracts in connection with the 
development or operation of projects and 
to require contractors to insert a similar 
provision in all subcontracts (except con- 
tracts and subcontracts for standard com- 
mercial supplies or raw materials); and 
requiring the posting at the projects, in 
conspicuous places available for employees 
and applicants for employment, of notices 
to be provided by the PHA setting forth the 
provisions of the clause. Annual contribu- 
tions contracts also contain provisions for 
proof of compliance by construction and 
equipment contractors. PHA regulations 
and procedures provide for certain reporting 
and certifications to be made by the con- 
tractor and by the local authority contract- 
ing officer, which are available for inspection 
by PHA representatives. The PHA construc- 
tion representative's report form includes a 
report on whether the local authority is en- 
forcing nondiscrimination provisions. This 
report is turned over to regional intergroup 
relations officers and labor relations officers 
for such investigation and action as may be 
indicated. 

The Community Facilities Administration 
provides financial assistance for construction 
in the form of loans and grants in the fol- 
lowing programs: College housing loan pro- 
gram, senior citizens housing loan program, 
public facility loan program, accelerated pub- 
lic works grant program, non-Federal school 
construction grant program, by delegation 
from DHEW. 

In all of their loan and grant contracts 
CFA requires the borrower or grantee to in- 
corporate a nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment provision in its construction contracts. 
Contractors are required on payrolls sub- 
mitted to CFA to indicate which employees 
are members of minority groups and signs 
are required to be posted on the projects 
announcing the policy of nondiscrimination 
in employment. Field engineers who receive 
and examine the payrolls are instructed to 
call to the attention of contractors any fail- 
ure to include members of minority groups 
among their employees. 

On June 22, 1963, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 11114 “Extending the 
authority of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity.” The Pres- 
ident’s committee will now have jurisdiction 
over construction contracts financed with 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
Construction contracts in the aforementioned 
PHA and CFA programs are covered by the 

Enclosed are copies of various issuances by 
this agency with reference to the imple- 
mentation of the Executive order. 

If you desire any further information with 
reference to your series of questions, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the reply 
from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration indicates their be- 
lief that they have sufficient authority 
to withhold funds under the President’s 
Executive order on equal employment 
opportunity. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 


letter signed by Paul G. Dembling, Di- 


rector of the Office of Legislative Affairs 
for NASA, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Harr, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: This is in further 
reference to your recent inquiry regarding 
the authority of this Agency to withhold 
funds from grants or contracts in the event 
of discriminatory practices by a grantee or 
contractor, 

With regard to NASA contracts, the clause 
required to be included by Executive Order 
No, 10925 provides adequate termination au- 
thority in the event of discrimination by the 
contractor against any employee or applicant 
for employment. NASA could not, of course, 
place a contract with an organization if, at 
the time, it was aware of discriminatory prac- 
tices by the potential contractor that would 
be in violation of this required clause. 

Similarly, in the case of grants, NASA has 
adequate authority to withhold the making 
of a grant to an organization that engages in 
practices that contravene the Executive 
order. NASA grants also contain general au- 
thority for termination of a grant by the 
Government, 

This authority could be invoked if the 
grantee should engage in practices estab- 
lished as discriminating under the Execu- 
tive order. 

Accordingly, we see no need for additional 
authority in order to carry out the policies 
set forth in Executive Order No. 10925. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL G. DEMBLING, 
Director, Office of Legislative Affairs. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the reply 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority in- 
dicates a commendable nondiscrimina- 
tion policy followed by this agency; but 
I am hopeful that we can obtain a reply 
to the basic question of the authority to 
withhold funds. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter signed by Frank E. 
Smith, Director, TVA, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 17, 1963. 
The Honorable PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hart: This is with further refer- 
ence to your letter of May 1, 1963, concern- 
ing racial discrimination. 

Our legal division advises me that all of 
our contracts for procurement of supplies, 
equipment and construction work, except 
those exempted under the regulations of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, include a nondiscrimination 
provision which specifically permits cancel- 
lation of the contract by TVA if the con- 
tractor follows discriminatory practices. 

As I noted in my letter of May 6, TVA 
does most of its construction work. In such 
work, as in TVA employment generally, we 
have long followed a nondiscrimination pol- 
icy. 

TVA administers no grant programs. One 
type of transaction which we do have with 
some frequency, and in which you may be 
interested, involves the leasing or transfer 
of reservoir lands to State or local agencies 
for public recreation purposes. Such leases 
or transfer involve nominal payments by the 
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agencies concerned to TVA, the real consid- 
eration being the agency’s agreement to as- 
sume all of the expense of developing the 
lands involved. Beginning in 1957, we have 
included an express condition in all such 
leases and transfer ments that the land 
involved be made available for public recre- 
ation use by “all members of the general 
public without distinction or discrimina- 
tion,” together with a provision permitting 
TVA to cancel the lease or reclaim the lands 
transferred should the condition be 
breached. Since 1959 we have included 
similar provisions in leases and licenses of 
TVA reservoir lands for use by private par- 
ties in operating commercial public recrea- 
tion facilities such as boat docks and fishing 
camps. 

If you wish any further information, 
please let me know. 

Cordially, 
Frank E. SMITH, 
Director. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a reply from the 
Farm Credit Administration, signed by 
R. B. Tootell, governor. I am asking 
that they reply more specifically to the 
basic question of the authority to with- 
hold funds should discrimination exist in 
any of the participating banks and credit 
associations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 5 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak Senator Hart: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of May 1, 1963, as to the author- 
ity to withhold Federal funds if racial dis- 
crimination occurs in those operations and 
activities of any loan program administered 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

The lending which comes under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration 
consists of long-term farm mortgage loans 
made by the Federal land banks through 
764 Federal land bank associations; short- 
and intermediate-term loans made to farm- 
ers and ranchers by 487 production credit 
associations, which loans are rediscounted 
with the Federal intermediate credit banks; 
and loans made by the banks for cooperatives 
to farmers’ cooperative marketing, supply, 
and service associations. The only Federal 
funds in the banks and associations consist 
of capital stock owned by the United States 
in the Federal intermediate credit banks and 
banks for cooperatives, which is gradually 
being retired, and capital stock in seven of 
the production credit associations which will 
be retired when the need therefor no longer 
exists. Otherwise the capital stock of the 
banks and associations is owned by the bor- 
rowers and eventually will be entirely so 
owned. The funds with which the loans are 
made are largely obtained through the sale 
of bonds or debentures of the banks to the 
investing public. These securities are pay- 
able by the banks which issue them and are 
not guaranteed by the United States either 
as to principal or interest. 

It is our opinion that there is no racial 
discrimination in the lending operations of 
the banks and associations we supervise. 
Borrowers must meet certain legal eligibility 
requirements, and loans are made or rejected 
in accordance with general credit standards, 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Toorert, Governor. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I look 
forward with considerable interest to the 
replies from the other executive depart- 
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ments and agencies. I know that Sena- 
tors, as they consider title VI of S. 1731, 
will want to have a clear answer to the 
question of the existing executive au- 
thority, and a fairly specific definition 
of the areas where the departments and 
agencies believe additional statutory 
authority is needed. 

Such information, when it is collected, 
I am convinced, will make a sound record 
for the President’s request for congres- 
sional action in this area. 

Mr. President, I believe that these 
comprehensive replies from the Federal 
agencies represent a historic review of 
the nondiscrimination policies of the 
executive branch of this government. 

For far too long we have been less than 
frank with ourselves in looking at the 
cold facts of the nondiscriminatory ex- 
penditure of tax moneys from all Ameri- 
cans. That day has now ended. 

In these replies, and I am sure in those 
yet to be received, the Congress and the 
American people have forthright state- 
ments of the policies presently in force. 
We see the vigorous steps which have 
been taken in recent months. We can 
now properly assess the legislative and 
executive steps to be taken. 

We have examples of firm determina- 
tion by the President and responsible 
executive officials who are facing the 
challenges and opportunities of ending 
discrimination through forthright ex- 
ecutive action. Clearly this record of 
3 and action deserves commenda- 
tion. 

There is obviously a job for Congress. 
We now have frank appraisals, as in the 
letter from the Defense Department on 
the National Guard programs of the na- 
tional policy questions presented in 
taking immediate further steps. 

The President, in his most recent civil 
rights message, requests a congressional 
grant of discretionary authority with 
which to reach these remaining areas of 
racial discrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs. 

For myself, I prefer a simple, explicit 
statute which would outlaw such dis- 
crimination now. Such a law might be 
written, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
no financial or other assistance may be fur- 
nished under any law of the United States, 
directly or indirectly, to or for the benefit 
of any program or activity carried out in any 
State or possession of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia, in the course of 
which any individual is discriminated against 
on the ground of his race, religion, color, 
ancestry, or national origin. 


Congress must weigh the urgency and 
desirability of the alternatives. 

Far too long the burden of proof, the 
legislative hazards, and the focus of pub- 
lic attention have been on those in and 
out of Congress attempting enactment of 
piecemeal riders to specific appropria- 
tion and legislative measures to restrict 
the flow of Federal funds supporting 
racial segregation. 

The well-being of the Nation requires 
that the question no longer be posed 
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in the form of specific antidiscrimination 
riders to health, welfare, and educational 
programs. 

The majority in Congress who support 
education and welfare programs must 
know and be assured that Federal funds 
under basic law and announced execu- 
beh policy will not support discrimina- 

on. 

Opponents of programs who wish to 
stand in opposition should vote directly 
against such programs. We can no long- 
er tolerate antidiscrimination riders de- 
signed to confuse and distort the real 
issue. 

If there are those in Congress opposed 
to their State or district receiving Fed- 
eral funds with the condition that they 
be expended fairly to all regardless of 
race, let them vote directly against such 
expenditures. 

The burden of opposition must be 
theirs. I; must not rest on a majority 
of Congress who today are asked to 
choose between a needed Federal pro- 
gram or an amendment to assure that it 
is administered in a constitutional man- 
ner. 

For these reasons, for the 20 million 
Americans who have not always been 
given the full benefits of the taxes they 
have paid, and for the great majority of 
the 160 million Americans whose con- 
science is moved in the spirit of simple 
justice, we in Congress must face and 
resolve this issue, which is presented in 
dramatic highlight by the message of the 
President and the bill he has transmitted. 
I hope Congress will deliver specifically 
on each of the recommendations made by 
the President. I support wholehearted- 
ly each of those recommendations. 

There is some willingness at the mo- 
ment to debate whether this is a polit- 
ically advantageous or disadvantageous 
position for the President and his party 
to find themselves in. This is not the 
debate on which history will judge us. 
History’s verdict upon us will be whether 
in the middle of 1963, with the clock of 
history smashing us in the face, with the 
currents that are flowing clear for all to 
see, Congress responded in a fashion that 
was consistent with the principles which 
have been discussed for generations. 
This is the way the verdict will be 
rendered. Will we be responsive, or will 
we not? 

Only a few weeks ago this Nation was 
at the brink of disaster at Birmingham. 
The threat of our destruction was not 
from some missile launching pad in Cuba 
or Moscow. It was because of our own 
failure as a society to live decently with 
ourselves. 

The recommendations offered by the 
President of the United States point the 
way—and I suggest perhaps the only 
way—in which we can have a measure 
of confidence about history’s verdict of 
us. Unless the pressures which surge 
across America at this instant are chan- 
neled into the courts, no man can know 
the consequences. None of us has any 
excuse about not being forewarned. In- 
deed, we are fortunate that time has run 
relatively slow on this question. But 
suddenly the pace has stepped up. Our 
responsibility is so clear and our obli- 
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gations so evident for all to-see that I 
hope before Congress leaves Washing- 
ton it will have delivered to the Presi- 
dent each of the recommendations he 
offers us. Each is sound; each is needed. 


LEWIS MUMFORD AND THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of my long-time correspondents is 
not an Oregonian but a North Carolin- 
ian, Mr. Garth Cate is an oldtimer in 
the work of conservation and travel pro- 
motion and thinks the two go hand-in- 
hand. He recently sent me excerpts 
from the broadcast he made in 1938 and 
in which he quoted Lewis Mumford on 
the subject of the Columbia River. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the quotation of Mr. 
Lewis Mumford in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Pacific Northwest is as definite a 
region as New England; and today it stirs 
the imagination with its industrial possi- 
bilities as perhaps no other part of the coun- 
try does except the Tennessee Valley. Along 
the Columbia River Gorge, if planning in- 
telligence and social vision is applied to the 
job, a new type of industrialism may indeed 
develop. No longer will it be tied, like the 
coal-and-iron techniques, to the site where 
power is developed: The last place in the 
world where industry should be placed is 
close to the Bonneville Dam. By the hook- 
ing together of the whole Northwest through 
a comprehensive grid system, industry may 
be decentralized over a broad region, close 
to its markets, to its raw materials, the for- 
ests, and to the special ores that have hardly 
even now been prospected; while at the same 
time nature’s most favored landscapes may 
be kept inviolate for the recreation and de- 
light of the whole population. 

The Columbia River Gorge unrolls itself, 
from the Hood River almost down to Port- 
land, like a classic Chinese kakemono: Here 
is the same exciting combination of lacy 
vegetation, jutting rocks, waterfalls half 
hidden in mist, which so many of the Chinese 
painters loved. While Rainier and Hood and 
Olympus are grand spectacles, these ice- 
capped giants have their counterparts in 
other parts of the world, in the Alps, in the 
Tyrol, in the Himalayas. But the Columbia 
Gorge has a beauty uniquely its own. 

To scatter broadcast for industry and agri- 
culture the power of Bonneville or Grand 
Coulee, and to retain the scenic parts of the 
gorge as a permanent home for the human 
spirit is the first duty of intelligent resource 
planning in the Northwest. To do other- 
wise would be shortsighted even from the 
standpoint of business; for the attraction 
of the Northwest for visitors from other parts 
of the country will grow from year to year, 
unless the gorge is degraded into the condi- 
tion of another Niagara, merely to please 
those who have speculated in building sites 
in this area. 

This whole country, with its gigantic firs, 
with its old-fashioned abundance of game 
fish and wild animals, with its formidable 
mountain wastes, with its lush orchards, like 
those of the Willamette, the Hood, and the 
Yakima valleys, is a challenge to the social 
intelligence of the new generation. 

Part of its forests have been butchered; 
part of its natural opportunities remain un- 
developed; part of its social advantages have 
been mismanaged in the interests of a weedy 
speculative urban growth that lacks both 
stability and sound purpose. But here, as 
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almost nowhere else in the country, are still 
the unspoiled makings of a great civilization 
and culture: provided there is mind enough 
to master the materials and to project the 
outlines of a new social order. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
changing structure of the American 
economy has placed an increasing value 
on higher educational attainments and 
technical skills. For example, in the 
decade since 1952 the proportion of 
white-collar workers among men has 
risen from 33 percent to 40 percent, the 
greatest increase having been among 
those in the professional and technical 
occupations. 

The significance of formal education 
is even more dramatically illustrated in 
the unemployment rates in our country. 
As of March 1962, the unemployment 
rate among men aged 25 to 54 years was 
9.1 percent for those who had had less 
than 8 years of schooling, 7.7 percent for 
those who had had 8 years of schooling. 
And 6.6 percent for those who had had 
some high school education. It was 3.5 
percent for those who had graduated 
from high school. It was 2.2 percent for 
those who had attended college but were 
not graduated. But it is important to 
note that the unemployment rate was 
only 1.2 percent for men in the age 
bracket of 25 to 54 years who had com- 
pleted college or university studies. 

The same general trend prevails 
among females in our work force. 
Among women in the same age bracket, 
the comparable unemployment rates are 
7.9 percent for those with less than 8 
years of school, 7 percent for elemen- 
tary school graduates, 8.1 percent for 
some high school, 4.6 percent for high 
school graduates, and 2.4 percent for 
those who had attended college but not 
graduated. 

John F. Henning, Under Secretary of 
Labor, indicated the scope of this prob- 
lem of technological advance when he 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment, of which I 
am a member, of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. He set 
forth for us—and I repeat in essence 
what he said, so that the record of this 
day’s proceedings in the Senate will 
clearly indicate it—that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has estimated that dur- 
ing the decade of the 1960’s, our annual 
average labor force will be 80 million 
workers. 

With a 3-percent annual increase in 
productivity in this country, this means 
that we must provide 2,400,000 new jobs 
each year for the workers who have been 
displaced by mechanization, automation, 
and other technological changes. Over 
the decade, this will call for 24 million 
new jobs, in addition to the 12,500,000 
that will be required by reason of the 
increased population in the United 
States. 

The pace of technological change is, of 
course, a product of the tremendous and 
rapid increase in scientific knowledge 
in this country, as in other parts of the 
world. This stepped up tempo was 
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graphically illustrated when, as I recall, 
at a recent hearing of our Subcommittee, 
it was testified that a Yale University 
professor of physics, who approximately 
5 years ago made an original contribu- 
tion to nuclear physics, today cannot 
even understand the literature in the 
specific subcategory of physics in which 
he functioned creatively only a little 
more than 5 years ago. Having re- 
mained inactive in that particular field 
for a period of only 5 years he has com- 
pletely lost touch with the most recent 
developments. This situation is not 
peculiar to the professor at Yale Uni- 
versity; it is multiplied in hundreds of 
cases. 

Furthermore, down the scale of educa- 
tion and skills this process also takes 
place. With reference to the hundreds 
of thousands of young people from our 
schools and colleges and universities who 
are moving into the work force in the 
coming decade, this process has major 
implications. It means that a young 
person now entering the labor force 
may expect to be technologically dis- 
placed three or four times during his 
normal working period or career. 

This situation—with its tragic poten- 
tialities—means that our entire educa- 
tional system must be more closely 
geared to the developments of the scien- 
tific era in which we live. We have 
talked often of automation, which is the 
application of automatic machinery to 
the processes of production. And in 
West Virginia, we have felt its impact. 

Now we are confronted not only with 
automation, but with cybernation, which 
is the application of machines to the 
logical process of decisionmaking—in 
industry, in Government, in trade and 
in the service fields. For example, we 
find that, with the use of the new tech- 
nology the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census will employ some 50 statisticians 
with computers to perform the work 
formerly engaging the efforts of 4,000 
workers. The Federal tax returns which 
will soon be processed by 80 persons 
formerly occupied some 4,100 men and 
women. And in a department store in 
New York City, an electronics salesgirl 
now sells 36 items in 12 different pat- 
terns of sizes. If a customer should give 
her a $5 bill for an item costing $3.40, 
she will return $1.60 in change. In ad- 
dition, the electronic salesgirl even re- 
fuses counterfeit currency. Thus when 
we read, as we have recently in a story 
by Phil Casey in the Washington Post, 
about the discarding of the pioneer Uni- 
vac I after 10 years of use in the Army 
Map Service for the modern and more 
sophisticated Honeywell-H 800, we real- 
ize that the new technological revolution 
is well advanced. We must understand 
that this revolution is being extended 
not only in West Virginia where some 
90,000 to 100,000 coal miners have lost 
their jobs, but it is also taking place in 
California, New York, and Oregon. 

I referred to Oregon, and I am. de- 
lighted that the able Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is in his seat in the 
Chamber because, as the very distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education, on which I am 
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privileged to serve, he has been especially 
cognizant of the problem. 

We will have to face this new prob- 
lem—not only that of automation which 
has left its impact on West Virginia in 
the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries—but the problem of cybernation 
which as I have indicated, involves the 
logical decisionmaking functions. So 
my colleagues, within government, in- 
dustry, and business we must acknowl- 
edge the serious and possibly tragic con- 
sequences, if the working men and 
women of the United States are too rap- 
idly displaced by technological advances. 
We must be prepared to retrain these 
workers for new and constructive func- 
tions in a dynamic economy. 

I am not discouraged. We are 
challenged, and the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment, and other 
congressional committees, as well as 
leaders in private industry, business, or- 
ganized labor and educational institu- 
tions are now more ready than they were 
a year or two ago, to probe into the sub- 
ject and attempt to find answers—par- 
tial, but in the future, we trust, more 
complete. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with every word spoken 
by the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) , for on the floor of the Senate 
he has again exercised his well-known 
leadership in calling the attention not 
only of the Senate, but the people of the 
country, to one of the great economic 
problems that confront us in the years 
immediately ahead, and that is a crisis 
problem. 

As I have sometimes put it in some of 
my speeches in the Senate, it is a problem 
that involves the need for the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas in the 
United States. I yield to none in my 
concern for the people in the underde- 
veloped areas abroad. But we cannot 
be of any help in the long run to the peo- 
ple of the underdeveloped areas abroad 
if we continue as we are now doing to 
weaken our own economy. It is about 
time for us to practice partisanship out- 
side the doors of the Senate and take on 
the present administration whenever we 
think it is wrong, in accordance with the 
dictates of the facts. I say to the Presi- 
dent of the United States from the floor 
of the Senate today, that this adminis- 
tration is dead wrong with regard to its 
recommendation for $4.5 billion for for- 
eign aid this year, when there cries out 
across our Republic the demand of mil- 
lions of our people for a little attention 
on the part of our Government to be paid 
to their sorry economic plight. We 
ought to take the sound general prin- 
ciples contained in the speech of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and apply them 
to the question of foreign aid. 

Today I shall speak briefly on foreign 
me and then briefiy on a civil rights 
issue. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take up much of the time of the 
Senate today with a lengthy installment 
of my critical examination of the foreign 
aid bill. But I can assure those few 
of my colleagues in attendance today 
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that this exercise of restraint does not 
stem from any lack of ammunition or 
of combative spirit. Rather, it derives 
from the recognition that all of us are 
in a mood for fireworks of a different 
variety, and that there will be ample 
opportunities in the days ahead to make 
detailed revelations about the maladies 
inherent in this bill—which, among 
others, include elephantiasis, dropsy, and 
hardening of the arteries. 

Each year we hear plaintive cries from 
downtown about the many restrictions 
written into the bill by a—in my opin- 
ion—rightfully suspicious Congress. 
Each time we try to amend a few of 
the enormities which offend us most, we 
evoke a storm of anguished protests 
about tying the President’s hands, 

If anyone has any question about that 
point, I suggest that he come over to 
my office and read some of my mail 
from those who have been victimized by 
international dogma that seems to think 
the senior Senator from Oregon is 
tying the President’s hands. What I 
am seeking to do is untie his hands. I 
am seeking to get the President of the 
United States to follow where I believe 
the facts clearly lead on the question of 
foreign policy and try to get him to look 
at the other side of the coin, for the most 
powerful lobbyists in America today are 
the lobbyists of the Pentagon, the State 
Department, and AID. So I shall con- 
tinue day by day, so long as the bill is 
in committee and subsequently before 
the Senate, to do my best to take the 
facts to the President of the United 
States, because the President will have 
to make the final decision as to what 
administration policy shall be. On the 
floor of the Senate the other day I said, 
and I repeat today, that there is being 
developed in the foreign aid bill a po- 
litical time bomb that will explode in 
the face of the administration if the 
administration permits its completion. 
If Senators have any doubt about that, 
I suggest that they come over and read 
the other type of mail I get. I welcome 
any officer of the administration to come 
to my office and read it. My mail is 
running better than nine to one in sup- 
port of my criticisms of the foreign aid 
bill. 

Whether this President and this ad- 
ministration know it or not, it is about 
time for them to take some soundings. 
They will find, that millions of Amer- 
ican people across the country are saying 
to them, “We have had enough—too 
much of taking out of the largesse and 
of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers billions of dollars for foreign aid 
and pouring it into parts of the world 
where nations are now economically 
capable of making their own contribu- 
tions to foreign aid to underdeveloped 
areas of the world.” 

So long as the United States is willing 
to continue to drain its gold supply, they 
will let us drain it. I pointed out in 
my most recent speech that the gold sup- 
ply of the United States has reached its 
lowest point in 15 years. 

Which are some of the countries which 
are drawing on the gold supply? They 
are the allies into whose treasuries we 
have poured billions of dollars since 
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1946—such as France. I say to the 
apologists for Great Britain, Do not tell 
me what a great ally Great Britain is 
these days in connection with economic 
matters involving foreign aid.” There 
has been a failure on the part of Great 
Britain to bear her share of the price 
of supporting freedom in the world. 

Where is Great Britain in South Viet- 
nam? For that matter, where are any 
of our NATO allies in South Vietnam? 
They are noticeable by their absence. 
There are a few token gestures. 

The spokesmen for the administration, 
appearing before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, when I examine them 
on this subject, have the audacity to 
suggest that they are doing something. 
When an ally is participating in the sup- 
port of freedom only on a token basis, 
so far as I am concerned that ally is do- 
ing nothing but playing the role of a 
hyprocrite. Our NATO allies are not 
supporting the United States in the great 
fight the United States is making for 
freedom in the world. 

The time has come for my administra- 
tion to lay it on the line. It is fine to 
stand up in Berlin and pledge American 
cities destruction, if necessary, to de- 
fend freedom in Berlin. Of course we 
will defend freedom in Berlin. But let 
us get from West Germany pledges to 
defend freedom elsewhere in the world; 
namely, pledges to help with economic 
aid to Turkey and to Greece. Last year, 
there was programed over $300 million 
in military and economic aid to Greece 
and Turkey, paid for by Uncle Sam. I 
have not been advised of any reduction 
being planned for fiscal 1964. Turkey 
and Greece maintain 24 divisions in the 
Mediterranean, and they could not main- 
tain a man without American aid. 

I say to West Germany, “It is fine, by 
the millions, to applaud the United 
States when the great President of the 
United States visits Germany, but what 
are you putting on the line in defense of 
freedom elsewhere in the world? This 
must not be a one-way street, with the 
Americans traveling in one direction 
only.“ 

It is about time that we had a greater 
manifestation from West Germany of a 
willingness to pay for the protection of 
freedom everywhere in the world that 
freedom needs to be protected, for which 
we are paying the major bill. 

If this administration is unaware of 
the facts with regard to what is going 
on in this country, increasing millions 
of American people are awakening to 
them. They want the bill reduced. 
They also want us to cut off some of 
the more than 80 countries of the world 
which have their hands in the pockets 
of Uncle Sam. 

As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] said on the floor of the Senate 
the other day, outside the Communist 
bloc there are only 8 nations in the 
world which are not receiving aid from 
the United States. Our economy can- 
not stand that, and our economy is not 
doing well. Our economy, at the mo- 
ment I speak, is lagging behind the econ- 
omies of most of the NATO countries. 

The American people will wait for 
answers from this administration. All I 
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can do is plead again, as I have so many 
times in 19 years from this floor, Do not 
try to fool the American people on the 
facts, for if you do and they come to 
believe it was a deliberate deceit you 
will stay home at the next election“ 
and should. 

Again I say to the American people, 
“Remember, your only check on Con- 
gress is to beat them—to beat them at 
the polls when they walk out on their 
public trust.” 

The politicians cannot justify under- 
cutting our economy as this $414 billion 
bill this year for foreign aid would under- 


cut it. 

My administration can furnish a 
political doghouse for me any time it 
wishes, if that is where it wants to put 
me, because I shall refuse to vote on the 
basis of a partisan appeal for any bill 
which in my judgment is not in the long- 
time best interests of my country. 

So I say that these days the critics of 
my position are making impassioned de- 
mands for flexibility rather than for re- 
strictions in the foreign aid bill. I say, 
as I have said before, that one would 
think that we had provided the Presi- 
dent with a straitjacket rather than 
with a useful foreign policy instrument. 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. President, let us briefly examine 
the question of flexibility which is being 
mouthed so glibly and frequently by the 
advocates of this foreign aid bill. When 
the question arises, the executive branch 
testimony is usually directed in a plain- 
tive fashion to a staunch defense of the 
contingency fund, as if it were the sole 
instrument available to carry out an ex- 
ercise of Presidential discretion. This 
year, the request is for $300 million. 
That is $50 million more than was ap- 
propriated last year, and of the $250 
million provided last year, some is un- 
spent. 

Thus, when Members like myself seek 
a reasonable reduction in the authoriza- 
tion request for the contingency fund, 
the immediate and intense outcry would 
lead one to think that we were trying 
to cut off the President’s good right arm. 

I repeat the announcement I made in 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
shall offer an amendment to limit the 
President’s contingency fund to $100 mil- 
lion, That is more than ample. 

Do Senators know how long it would 
take any President to come before a joint 
session of Congress, if he thought the 
emergency warranted it, and make a plea 
for immediate emergency funds to meet 
some emergency that might arise? Not 
20 minutes. He is 20 minutes from the 
rostrum to which he can make an ap- 
peal, if he thinks the facts warrant it, 
for an increase in emergency funds. 

Even that would not be necessary, for 
these emergencies are not overnight af- 
fairs. The Cuban emergency of last Oc- 
tober was developing for days. There 
are other funds available, and there usu- 
ally will be other funds available, as I 
shall point out momentarily. But, Mr. 
President, there is a great principle of 
representative government involved, and 
the senior Senator from Oregon is not 
speaking on the subject matter for the 
first time, for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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will show that I took the same position 
on principle when Harry Truman was 
President, and when Dwight Eisenhower 
was President, as I am taking now when 
John Kennedy is President. It is the 
principle left to us by the great heritage 
of Jefferson and the forefathers who cre- 
ated this Republic with him. It is the 
principle of maintaining a check on the 
exercise of discretion by mere men who 
are administrators of government. 

Without reference to any particular 
President—past or present—I say to the 
American people that it is never safe 
to give any President unchecked power. 
Three hundred million dollars? Forget 
about this administration. Think with 
me for a moment about a historic hy- 
pothetical. There could be a President 
of the United States who could follow 
a course of action, with the use of $300 
million, that could throw this Republic 
into war overnight. It is no answer to 
say, “Ah, but our President has so many 
other powers that would enable him to 
do the same thing. Why are you object- 
ing to this power so strenuously?” 

I take only one of these powers of un- 
checked discretion at a time. Give me 
some other unchecked power of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the vote 
of the senior Senator from Oregon will 
be in favor of the check. I have an in- 
stant case now before me. I have the 
question of the contingency fund of the 
President of the United States and the 
bill asking for $50 million more than he 
was appropriated last year, and I said 
to the President, “You have not shown 
by your witness before the committee any 
need for $300 million.” 

We are dealing with the President most 
generously if we give him $100 million. 
This year I shall favor even a tighten- 
ing of the procedural steps he will have 
to take to spend that $100 million, 

Partisans will say that the Senator 
from Oregon has criticized the President 
on the floor of the Senate. No such 
thing. I am criticizing giving such power 
to the Presidency, to the office of the 
President of the United States, under 
our system of government, which de- 
pends for its survival on the mainte- 
nance of a strong system of checks and 
balances on any unchecked power to the 
office of the presidency—I care not who 
occupies the office. 

I am not seeking to cut off the Pres- 
ident’s right arm. I am seeking to 
strengthen the President’s right arm, for 
the President’s right arm is strengthened 
whenever there is maintained inviolate 
the precious principle of checks and bal- 
ances under our constitutional system. 

I say to the American people, “Do not 
brush aside these abstract principles of 
government, for all your rights as free 
men and women stem from those abstract 
principles of government.” 

It is with great sadness that I have 
to say today that in my many years in 
the Senate I have seen a growing tend- 
ency on the part of Congress to gloss 
over a withering away of full protection 
of the abstract principles of government. 

My vote is never going to be in sup- 
port of such a program, and I am not 
going to vote to weaken the President’s 
right arm by giving him $300 million in 
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this contingency fund. In my judgment, 
we would take away more strength from 
that right arm than we would give to 
him by giving him the $300 million. 
What will result if we give him the $300 
million is an increase in the number of 
people who will start raising questions 
as to whether or not this President of 
the United States is as stanch a defend- 
er of the system of checks and balances 
as we were led to believe. I believe the 
President has been ill advised. I want 
to believe that he has not fully compre- 
hended the import and imputations con- 
nected with his request for a $50 million 
increase in unchecked Presidential con- 
tingency funds. 

Let us nail another myth to the floor 
of the Senate today that the propagan- 
dists are seeking to circulate in support 
of the proposal that we must give the 
President $300 million, for, after all, in 
terms of dollar signs in the bill, that is 
not so much. Of course, it is a colos- 
sal amount when we think of the fact 
that it is unchecked money. But what 
the witnesses from the Pentagon deal- 
ing in aid conveniently forget to tell us 
is that the President has other wide dis- 
cretionary powers under this bill. 

TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


The contingency fund is by no means 
the only source of money which can be 
used freely by the executive branch. On 
the contrary, a summary of the foreign 
aid legislation prepared by AID itself 
notes that “the limitations must be 
viewed in terms of three authorities 
which provide flexibility.” 

First, there is section 614(a), which 
authorizes the use of up to $250 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year for any of the 
purposes of the act—except that this 
waiver authority cannot detract from the 
development loans or the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

Second, section 610 provides that the 
President may shift up to 10 percent of 
the total funds provided to any specific 
purpose authorized by the act as a whole. 
While the same restrictions concerning 
development loans and the Alliance for 
Progress obtain, it would appear that as 
much as $280 million could be so em- 
ployed—even though this could not all 
go to any one purpose, because no one 
provision can be increased by more than 
20 percent. 

In the third place, section 510 permits 
the President to use Defense Depart- 
ment stocks and services for the purposes 
of this act up to a total value of $300 
million, which may be then reimbursed 
from subsequent appropriations. We al- 
ways have to keep in mind when con- 
sidering a military aid request of $1.4 
billion that the President may still send 
$300 million more in Defense Depart- 
ment stocks that will be reimbursed out 
of the regular Defense Department ap- 
propriation. 

Perhaps neither my mathematics nor 
my understanding of what I read is im- 
peccable. However, by my calculation, 
if one includes a contingency fund of $300 
million, the total sums available for the 
exercise of Presidential discretion add 
up to $1,130 million. This is no trifling 
sum of money. 
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Admittedly, there are certainly in- 
hibitions upon Presidential use of such 
funds, and it is not really conceivable 
that the total of more than 81 billion 
would be shifted or redistributed within 
the total program. At the same time, 
I do hope that executive branch wit- 
nesses and my colleagues will under- 
stand if Iam not impressed with allega- 
tions about tying the President's hands. 

If there is any bill that leaves the 
President’s hands untied, it is this bill. 
The President’s hands will still have 
great flexibility of movement if all the 
amendments which will be proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon and other 
Senators are adopted. 

If there is no flexibility in the foreign- 
aid bill, according to executive branch 
standards, I should literally hate to see 
what propositions would result from the 
application of those standards, for I 
would think that Congress might then 
just write blank checks to the President 
at foreign-aid time each year and tell 
him to go ahead and spend as he will. 

I hope that as the debate progresses, 
the advisers to the President will take 
a second look at the bill. There is an 
opportunity for an act of great historic 
statesmanship waiting for the President 
to perform it. The President of the 
United States would be acclaimed across 
this land by both supporters and op- 
ponents of the foreign-aid bill if he 
notified the two committees of Congress 
which have jurisdiction over it that he is 
recommending modifications in the bill 
to meet the supportable criticisms which 
some of us have been making of the 
bill. 

In an hour when the maximum of 
unity is needed in this Republic, the 
President should reconsider this bill from 
the premise that I have outlined, for 
I am certain that if the administration 
at the moment thinks it has the votes 
with which to ram this bill through Con- 
gress, it may discover that it is sadly 
mistaken. 

However, if subsequent events prove 
me wrong and the President right in 
regard to the relative voting power in 
Congress, I am sure of one thing, and 
that is that at the grassroots of America 
this bill does not find enthusiastic pub- 
lic support, and will not find enthusiastic 
public support. 

The time has come when the admin- 
istration had better take another look 
at this foreign-aid bill and stop talking 
of ramming it through Congress, by 
whipping politicians into line. It should 
start talking to Congress on the basis 
of the merits we can agree are involved 
in the bill, even if the administration 
Hare it necessary to modify its posi- 

on. 

Reluctantly or not, it ought to modify 
its position, because the administration 
is not going to end the criticisms of this 
give-away to nations which no longer 
deserve the giveaway, while we have the 
rising threat to the soundness of our own 
economy and enlarging pockets of eco- 
nomic underdevelopment in our own 
Nation. 

I shall discuss in my next speech, 
which will be given when next the Sen- 
ate meets, another phase of the problem. 
If Congress were to stay in session until 
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January 1 without acting on the for- 
eign aid bill, I could not begin to cover 
all the issues that ought to be discussed 
daily if I picked an issue a day in criti- 
cism of this bill. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the re- 
cent past, two outstanding clergymen, 
along with many other clergymen—but 
I select these two on whose statements 
I wish to comment—have spoken to the 
American people on the civil rights 
issue. 

The New York Times, on May 26, 1963, 
under the heading “The Racial Plea 
Goes to Episcopalians: Bishop Asks Ac- 
tive Support of Negroes’ Protests,” 
printed an article about a public an- 
nouncement by the Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, the Right Rev- 
erend Arthur Lichtenberger. The article 
begins with the statement: 


The Nation's 3,500,000 Protestant Episco- 
palians were called upon by their presiding 
bishop yesterday to give active support to 
protest movements against racial segregation. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 26, 1963] 


RACIAL PLEA GOES TO EPIsScOPALIANS—BISHOP 
ASKS ACTIVE SUPPORT OF NEGROES’ PROTESTS 


The Nation’s 3,500,000 Protestant Episco- 
palians were called upon by their presiding 
bishop yesterday to give active support to 
protest movements against racial segregation. 

In a statement sent to the denomination's 
6,300 clergymen, the Right Reverend Arthur 
Lichtenberger warned of the “possible im- 
minence of catastrophe” unless Negro de- 
mands for equal rights were granted. 

He called for “an unmistakable identifica- 
tion of the church, at all levels of its life, 
with those who are victims of oppression.” 


NONNEGOTIABLE RIGHTS 


The full text of his statement follows: 

Recent events in a number of American 
communities—Birmingham, Chicago, Nash- 
ville, New York, and Raleigh, to mention only 
the most prominent—underscore the fact 
that countless citizens have lost patience 
with the slow pace of response to their legit- 
imate cry for human rights. 

Pleas of moderation or caution about tim- 
ing on the part of white leaders are seen in- 
creasingly as an unwillingness to face the 
truth about the appalling injustice which 
more than a tenth of our citizens suffer daily. 
While we are thankful for the progress that 
has been made, this is not enough. 

Our church’s position on racial inclusive- 
ness within its own body and its responsibil- 
ity for racial justice in society has been made 
clear on many occasions by the general con- 
vention. But there is urgent need to demon- 
strate by specific actions what God has laid 
on us, 

Such actions must move beyond expres- 
sions of corporate penitence for our failures 
to an unmistakable identification of the 
church, at all levels of its life, with those 
who are victims of oppression. 

CONTRAST TO PRAYERS 

I think of the words we sing as we 
hail the ascended Christ, “Lord and the 
ruler of all men,” and of our prayers at 
Whitsuntide as we ask God to work His will 
in us through His Holy Spirit. And then 
in contrast to our praises and our prayers 
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our failure to put ourselves at the disposal 
of the Holy Spirit becomes painfully clear. 
Only as we take every step possible to join 
with each other across lines of racial sepa- 
ration in a common struggle for justice will 
our unity in the Spirit become a present 
reality. 

It is not enough for the church to exhort 
men to be good. Men, women, and children 
are today risking their livelihood and their 
lives protesting for their rights. We must 
support and strengthen their protest in every 
way possible, rather than give support to 
the forces of resistance by our silence. 

It should be a cause of rejoicing to the 
Christian community that Negro Americans 
and oppressed peoples everywhere are dis- 
playing a heightened sense of human dignity 
in their refusal to accept second-class citi- 
zenship any longer. 

The right to vote, to eat a hamburger 
where you want, to have a decent job, to live 
in a house fit for habitation: these are not 
rights to be litigated or negotiated. It is 
our shame that demonstrations must be car- 
ried out to win them. These constitutional 
rights belong to the Negro as to the white, 
because we are all men and we are all citi- 
zens. The white man needs to recognize 
this if he is to preserve his own humanity. 

It is a mark of the inversion of values in 
our society that those who today struggle to 
make the American experiment a reality 
through their protest are accused of dis- 
turbing the peace—and that more often than 
not the church remains silent on this, our 
greatest domestic moral crisis. 

CALLS FOR PERSONAL ACTION 

I commend these specific measures to your 
attention: 

I would ask you to involve yourselves. 
The crisis in communities North and South 
in such matters as housing, employment, 
public accommodations and schools is stead- 
ily mounting. It is the duty of every Chris- 
tian citizen to know fully what is happen- 
ing in his own community, and actively to 
support efforts to meet the problems he 
encounters. 

I would also ask you to give money as an 
expression of our unity and as a sign of our 
support for the end of racial injustice in this 
land. The struggle of Negro Americans for 
their rights is costly, both in terms of per- 
sonal sacrifice and of money, and they need 
help. 

I would ask you to take action. Discrimi- 
nation within the body of the church itself 
is an intolerable scandal. Every congrega- 
tion has a continuing need to examine its 
own life and to renew those efforts necessary 
to insure its tnclusiveness fully. Diocesan 
and church-related agencies, schools and 
other institutions also have a considerable 
distance to go in bringing their practices up 
to the standard of the clear position of the 
church on race. I call attention to the firm 
action of the recent convention of the dio- 
cese of Washington, which directed all dio- 
cesan-related institutions to eliminate any 
discriminatory practices within 6 months. 
It further requested the bishop and execu- 
tive council to take steps necessary to dis- 
associate such diocesan- and parish-related 
institutions from moral or financial support 
if these practices are not eliminated in the 
specified time. I believe we must make 
known where we stand unmistakably. 

So I write with a deep sense of the urgency 
of the racial crisis in our country and the 
necessity for the church to act. Present 
events reveal the possible imminence of 
catastrophe. The entire Christian commu- 
nity must pray and act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Bishop 
Lichtenberger said, in part: 


Recent events in a number of American 
communities—Birmingham, Chicago, Nash- 
ville, New York, and Raleigh, to mention only 
the most prominent—underscore the fact 
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that countless citizens have lost patience 
with the slow pace of response to their legit- 
imate cry for human rights. 

Pleas of moderation or caution about tim- 
ing on the part of white leaders are seen in- 
creasingly as an unwillingness to face the 
truth about the appalling injustice which 
more than a tenth of our citizens suffer 
daily. While we are thankful for the prog- 
ress that has been made, this is not enough. 

Our church’s position on racial inclusive- 
ness within its own body and its responsi- 
bility for racial justice in society has been 
made clear on many occasions by the general 
convention. But there is urgent need to 
demonstrate by specific actions what God has 
laid on us. 

Such actions must move beyond expres- 
sions of corporate penitence for our failures 
to an unmistakable identification of the 
church, at all levels of its life, with those 
who are victims of oppression. 

CONTRAST TO PRAYERS 

I think of the words we sing as we hail the 
ascended Christ. “Lord and the ruler of all 
men,” and of our prayers at Whitsuntide as 
we ask God to work. His will in us through 
his Holy Spirit. And then in contrast to our 
praises and our prayers our failure to put 
ourselves at the disposal of the Holy Spirit 
becomes painfully clear. Only as we take 
every step possible to join with each other 
across lines of racial separation in a common 
struggle for justice will our unity in the 
Spirit become a present reality. 

It is not enough for the church to exhort 
men to be good. Men, women and children 
are today risking their livelihood and their 
lives protesting for their rights. We must 
support and strengthen their protest in every 
way possible, rather than give support to the 
forces of resistance by our silence. 


Later in his statement, Bishop Lich- 
tenberger said: 

It is a mark of the inversion of values in 
our society that those who today struggle 
to make the American experiment a reality 
through their protest are accused of dis- 
turbing the peace—and that more often than 
not the church remains silent on this, our 
greatest domestic moral crisis. 

I commend these specific measures to your 
attention. 


Then Bishop Lichtenberger sets forth 
a series of recommendations and pro- 
posals that he suggests the members of 
his church weigh and accept as modes of 
personal conduct as they face to this 
great domestic crisis. 

Mr. President, in my own State, on 
Sunday, June 16—a synopsis being re- 
ported in The Oregonian for Monday, 
June 17, 1963—another clergyman, in 
this instance in a sermon, discussed the 
civil rights problem, as well. He is the 
Rev. Richard M. Steiner, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, and the pastor 
of my distinguished colleague from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. Dr. Steiner is 
recognized not only as a great religious 
leader in my State but as a greater civic 
leader, as well, and has been for many 
years. The story of his sermon reads 
as follows: 

Pastor EYES Race STRIFE 

Asserting that human rights take prece- 
dence over property rights, the Reverend 
Richard M. Steiner, minister of First Uni- 
tarian Church, said Sunday the revolution 
now going on to give the American Negro his 
basic freedoms as a human being would be 
decided on that basis. 

“In the ensuing days and weeks Congress 
will be wrestling with the problem of civil 
rights * * * intransigent Congressmen will 
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use the questions involving property rights to 
attack legislation long overdue,” he said. 

“In so doing they will be declaring their 
opposition to the moral law which transcends 
property rights.” 

Dr. Steiner said the question really being 
debated, but not spoken, is whether one be- 
lieves that the soul of any man, regardless 
of race or color, has an inherent dignity and 
a potential worth deserving of protection by 
the Nation against humiliation, debasement, 
and degradation. 

“So when anyone says that every individual 
has the right to decide with whom he is go- 
ing to do business on the basis of his race, 
we are certainly justified by what our religion 
has taught us to reply that the rights of 
human spirit transcend the right to do busi- 
ness,” he declared. 

SLOW AWAKENING SEEN 

Referring to the revolution as “sad as well 
as horrible,” Dr. Steiner pointed to the “ever 
so slow awakening of the segregationist to the 
fact that his parents were wrong.” 

“To them it is almost past belief,“ he said, 
“that one’s parents could be wrong, for it was 
their parents who taught them (every- 
thing).” 

Dr. Steiner said that some people confused 
conscience with moral law, and inferred if 
this confusion could be ended the revolution 
could be successfully concluded. 

Conscience must be taught, and it is occa- 
sionally taught in contradiction to moral law, 
he said. 

CHICAGOAN HAS ANSWER 

Turning to the age-old question: “Would 
you want your daughter to a Negro?” 
Steiner quoted the reply of a Chicago busi- 
nessman: 

“Frankly no,” the friend said. “But the 
only reason is that while I trust my daugh- 
ter’s judgment as to what kind of a man she 
is going to marry, if she married a Negro I 
would be unhappy simply because there are 
unspeakable people like you in the world who 
would make life miserable for her and their 
children.” 

Dr. Steiner said the reason was good 
enough, but it will become obsolete “when 
humanity rediscovers the unity of mankind, 
its oneness, its indivisibility.” 

“Surely the time has come for the white 
man to recognize the choices he has to make, 
examine the principles he ought to recognize, 
and examine the motives inspiring his ac- 
tions with respect to his fellow citizen, the 
American Negro.” 


I close my remarks on civil rights by 
making an observation or two on one of 
the questions that is being asked in the 
cloakrooms of the Senate and, I under- 
stand, in the cloakrooms of the House, 
too, many times a day: “What will be 
the position of Congress if, in the weeks 
ahead, there is a march on Washington 
by thousands of colored and white people 
exercising their constitutional right to 
petition their Government?” 

It will give a rationalization, an escape 
hatch, for the politician who does not 
want to vote for civil rights, who does 
not want to vote for cloture, who really 
does not want to face the reality of the 
great crisis confronting this Republic, to 
go back home and say to the people 
whom he represents, “I refused to yield 
to pressure and duress.” What a great 
and noble political gesture that will be. 

I say to the American people: Do not 
let politicians fool you. If they come 
home and tell you that, beat them the 
next time they run for office. Get them 
out of Congress. You should not have 
sent them here in the first place.” In 
my judgment, we are moving in this 
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issue, toward a drawing of the political 
lines of this country, in 1964, 1966, and 
1968, as they have never been drawn 
since the War Between the States. We 
shall have to separate out those in Con- 
gress who are willing to compromise hu- 
man rights and, along with the compro- 
mising of human rights, constitutional 
guarantees. 

Demonstrators cannot justify miscon- 
duct and violation of the law in their 
demonstrations. But I am one liberal 
Senator who will not say to a single 
Negro in America, “Don’t march on 
Washington.” Nor will I say to Negroes, 
March on Washington.” But I will say 
to them, “Exercise your own judgment; 
and if your conscience dictates that in 
order to keep faith with your conscience 
you should march on Washington, you 
have every right to march on Washing- 
ton peacefully, under the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

In the civil rights issue, there is no 
reason why politicians should be kept 
in a political vacuum. Peaceful demon- 
strations by way of marches, insofar as 
the marchers are concerned, have been 
carried on in other cities; and there is 
no reason why Washington, D.C. should 
be exempt, just because it is inhabited 
by a lot of politicians. After all, the 
right of petition includes the right to 
petition politicians who have the trust 
of administering the Government. But 
I think would-be demonstrators and peti- 
tioners also have the solemn responsibil- 
ity to see to it that whatever course of 
action they follow strengthens their 
cause. The cause—not the individuals 
involved in it—is what is important. 
By that, I mean it is the cause of seek- 
ing delivery for the first time in our 
history—of the Constitution of the 
United States to the Negroes of Amer- 
ica. Thus far, it has never been de- 
livered to them. It is that cause which 
is of paramount importance—not the in- 
dividual leaders of a movement which 
might end in a physical demonstration, 
by a march on Washington, of the right 
to petition. 

So, Mr. President, I here and now dis- 
associate myself from some of my liberal 
brethren in the Congress who take the 
position that, as liberals, we ought to 
plead with the Negro leaders not to 
march on Washington. I shall never 
join in such a plea. I shall plead with 
Negro leaders and white leaders who are 
involved in the line of direct action on 
this great issue to conduct themselves 
with decorum, whatever their decision; 
to obey the law; and to respect the legal 
limitations which may be imposed upon 
them in connection with demonstrations. 
But I will not join in any suggestion to 
them that, for purposes of expediency 
or compromise or what will be repre- 
sented to them as their best self-interest 
and the best interests of their cause, 
they should give up their right to peti- 
tion their Government, if in fact they 
believe that such a demonstration of 
their right to petition is the course of 
action they should follow. 

I warn them that it will cost them 
votes; and the rollcall vote will show 
what votes it costs them, for it will not 
be very difficult for them to determine 
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that when the roll is called. Then, 
thank God, they and all other citizens of 
this country will have the precious right 
of freedom to mark their ballots at the 
next election. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF] be desig- 
nated the Acting President pro tempore 
for the session on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 
AT 9 AM. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the order of Thursday last, I move that 
the Senate now adjourn until Friday, 
July 5, at 9 o’clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Friday, July 5, 1963, at 9 
o'clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JuLy 2, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Speaker: 

THE SPEAKER'S ROOM, 
July 2, 1963. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL AL- 

BERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words inscribed on the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia: 

Leviticus 25: 10: Ye shall proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. 

Almighty God, we rejoice that we are 
drawing nigh to that sacred day in the 
annals of our American history when 
the Founding Fathers signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence in which they 
had stated in verbal form their faith and 
their deepest convictions. 

May our minds expand with spirit of 
pride and patriotism, of gratitude and 
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reserved consecration as we contemplate 
and reflect upon the meaning of that 
significant day. 

We pray that our President, our 
Speaker, and our chosen representatives 
may be men and women whose manhood 
and womanhood can match the moun- 
tains of difficulty which are now con- 
fronting our Republic. 

Penitently we confess that we are filled 
with apprehension and fear for there is 
so much of disobedience and disrespect 
for law and authority in our national life 
and we greatly feel the need of cultivat- 
ing those finer feelings and aspirations 
which will make our country truly 
strong. 

Kindle within us the spirit of brother- 
hood that in these times of peril we may 
sustain one another and minister to one 
another’s needs. 


Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dowpy] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a newspaper item. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I request 
the inclusion in the body of the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, an editorial 
from another of the fine newspapers in 
my district, the Lufkin (Tex.) News, of 
June 20, 1963. 

The effect of the pending so-called 
civil rights proposal, and perhaps its 
purpose, is to abrogate the personal and 
property rights which were claimed in 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
intended to be guaranteed to American 
citizens in the U.S. Constitution, as is 
indicated in this sound and thoughtful 
editorial. 


[From the Lufkin (Tex.) News, June 20, 
1963] 

Civi. RicHTs MessaGE WoọouLD TAKE ALL 
RIGHTS 

President Kennedy has delivered his civil 
rights message to Congress, and in so doing, 
has asked congressional permission for the 
Attorney General and the Federal Govern- 
ment to take away just about all the rest 
of the rights of the individual citizens of 
this country. 

It was to be expected the President would 
ask for power for the Attorney General to 
force school desegregation around the Na- 
tion; for equal rights of employment for all 
races and colors, and for additional training 
for the unemployed. 

While even some of these seem to be in 
direct contrast with article 10 of the Bill 
of Rights which reserves to the States all 
powers not given the Federal Government by 
the Constitution, we must remember the 
Supreme Court previously has ruled States 
rights mean nothing at all. 

Where it seems to us the President has 
initiated a move to remove the last vestige 
of rights of the individual—white or black— 
in his suggestion the right of ownership of 
property and the right to operate this prop- 
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erty be abridged in the interest of (are we 
cynical?) obtaining Negro votes in 1964. 

This is the portion of his message where 
he told Congress, and we quote a UPI sum- 
mary of the President’s message: “A law 
should be passed giving persons the right to 
obtain a court order against any hotel, res- 
taurant, retall store, gas station, or lunch 
counter dealing with interstate commerce 
that denies equal access. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would be authorized to enter the case 
if he deemed it necessary, but peaceful per- 
suasion would be tried first.” 

It is the Federal position that any retail 
establishment that buys supplies or, in the 
case of a hotel or motel, accepts customers 
from beyond the State line; or which is 
established on an interstate highway, is re- 
garded as being in “interstate commerce.” 

Reviewing the history of the present Su- 
preme Court decisions, it may be presumed 
that eventually a ruling will be issued that 
all retail business or service establishments 
come under Federal regulation. 

This simply means that if the Kennedy 
proposal gets through Congress, no man or 
woman will have the right to say who he 
or she serves in a place of business; when 
and if this occurs, then the last vestige of 
individual rights will have disappeared in 
this Nation, and we will indeed be on the 
road to State socialism. 


H.R. 6081 REREFERRED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
6081) to amend the Canal Zone code to 
require that postage stamps in the Canal 
Zone shall bear no legend other than 
the words “Canal Zone,” and for other 
purposes, be rereferred from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, ROMAN 
EMPEROR 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have high regard for my good and 
learned friend from Louisiana [Mr. Wac- 
GONNER]. He was elected to the 87th 
Congress in December of 1961 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the passing of our 
longtime beloved colleague, the Hon- 
orable Overton Brooks. He came to this 
body with a rich background of service 
in war and in peace. He was a member 
of the Louisiana State Board of Educa- 
tion and was president of the Louisiana 
School Boards’ Association. 

He was in error when he construed my 
disagreement with the senior Senator 
from his State as an attack upon that 
distinguished Member of the other body. 
I have always defended the precious 
right of all Americans as individuals to 
speak their minds, freely and openly, re- 
strained only by the laws of libel and of 
sedition. It is very seldom that two 
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Americans are in perfect agreement on 
everything. Certainly I have never 
severed a friendship because in over- 
sensitivity I thought a friend was attack- 
ing me because he said that he could not 
agree with me on some subject that had 
come up in conversation. 

I do not agree that the peoples of any 
race are incapable of self-government. I 
believe that the law of the universe is 
change and that in all probability in the 
long roll of the centuries every race has 
had its periods of ascendency and 
eclipse. 

There is no race superiority. We are 
now reaching out for a world of under- 
standing and a world of peace. It is the 
mission of our great United States to lead 
in the attainment of that objective. 
That world of understanding and of 
permanent peace never will be attained 
unless we accept in all sincerity the con- 
cept of a brotherhood of man under 
Divine guidance. That is my faith. 

The Africans have a rich background. 
They have a long and honorable heritage, 
and this I see reflected in the mature 
statesmanship of the African leaders 
whom it has been my pleasure and my 
privilege to know. 

I did make mention of the fact that 
long, long ago an African was emperor of 
Rome and, according to John Gunther, 
was of Negro blood. I am happy that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Wacconner], has joined 
in the debate. If the African emperor of 
Rome, Septimius Severus, were alive to- 
day I am sure he would be grateful to my 
good colleague from Louisiana for giving 
additional emphasis and publicity to the 
fact that 1,583 years before the independ- 
ence which we Americans celebrate this 
week Rome was the first nation of the 
world and that an African was its em- 
peror. 

If history is the guide, this would seem 
to answer conclusively the statement 
that the Africans are incapable of self- 
government. They have had a longer 
experience with it than has the United 
States. 

I am grateful also to my friend from 
Louisiana for his mention of the his- 
torian, Maurice Platnauer, whose “Life 
and Reign of Septimius Severus” was 
published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1918. That was 1,707 years after the 
death of Severus. On the chance that 
it may have escaped the notice of my 
good friend from Louisiana, I am quoting 
from page 38 of Platnauer’s authorita- 
tive work: 

Of his boyhood we know little save for such 
accretions of fable as tend to gather round 
the youth of the great. It seems curious to 
think of Septimius studying Latin; still more 
so to hear that, in spite of the proficiency in 
its literature for which Spartian vouches, 
he was cursed all his life long with an Afri- 
can accent. 


The Oxford Classical Dictionary notes 
on page 833 that when the Senate was 
controlled by the Emperor: 

Useful legislation based on equity and hu- 
manitarianism was passed, and the principle 
affirmed that the law is no respecter of per- 
sons, 


It also states that under Severus “corn, 
oil and medicine were distributed free 
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to the populace of Rome.” If a Roman 
needed medicine he got it, regardless of 
station or of financial conditions, Per- 
haps in social reforms he was ahead of 
his times. Perhaps in his notion that no 
Roman should die if medicine could save 
his life he was ahead of some modern 
thinking. 

Neither my good friend from Louisiana 
nor I can judge how much was good and 
how much was bad in a man who exer- 
cised the greatest material power in the 
world 200 years after Christ. I am in- 
clined to believe there is good and bad 
in all of us, and freed of pressures the 
good will take over. But Severus was 
an African and, according to John Gun- 
ther, who has a well-established reputa- 
tion for accuracy, he was of Negro blood. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to thank 
my friend from Louisiana for joining me 
in this excursion into history. The more 
we probe into the history books, the more 
we grasp the lessons of history, the more 
abiding should be our faith that neither 
ability nor worth is determined by the 
circumstance of race. 


TWENTY-TWO-STAR FLAG THAT 
GREETED THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a transcending pride, which I 
know is shared by the distinguished mi- 
nority whip, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS], and all the colleagues from 
our State on both sides of the aisle, that 
I inform the House that it was the Illi- 
nois version of the grand and glorious 
Stars and Stripes that greeted President 
Kennedy on his arrival in Italy. I would 
remark were it not already a matter of 
common knowledge, that Illinois always 
occupies a front seat when history is 
being made. 

In this instance, however, a sense of 
fairness impels me to accord a share of 
the glory to the State of Alabama, 1 year 
a junior to Illinois in statehood. 

Illinois was the 21st State to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. That was on De- 
cember 3, 1818. I have searched high 
and wide for a 21-star flag. None is to 
be found, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that a 21-star flag, marking Illi- 
nois’ admission to statehood was never 
actually made, although there is an 
artist’s sketch of how the flag would 
have looked. 

But a year and 11 days later—on De- 
cember 14, 1819, to be exact—Alabama 
was admitted to the Union, the 22d mem- 
ber of that exalted sisterhood. Then in 
1820 the official flag of the United States 
was one with 22 stars. How many of 
these were actually manufactured and 
fiown in the breezes of freedom I do not 
know. But I do know that one is pre- 
ciously preserved in Illinois, and I dare- 
say one is as preciously preserved in 
Alabama. It is jointly the Illinois and 
Alabama version of the Stars and Stripes. 
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The remainder of the story is told in 
this Associated Press dispatch from Bel- 
lagio, Italy: 

TWENTY-TWO-STAR FLAG To GREET J.F.K. 

BELLAGIO, ITALY - An American flag with 
22 stars, about a century and a half old, 
was hung out here Sunday to welcome Presi- 
dent Kennedy on his first visit to Italy. 

The fiag, believed to be the oldest Star- 
Spangled Banner in Italy, was run up proud- 
ly by the Hotel du Parc, near Villa Serbelloni 
where Mr. Kennedy is making a one-night 
stopover between London and Rome. 

The hotel owners say the flag apparently 
was made about 1820. It has been in 
possession of the hotel since 1850. But no- 
body here remembers who brought the old 
banner here, or why. 


Mr. Speaker, I venture the conjecture 
that the flag that greeted President Ken- 
nedy in 1963 was taken to Italy in 1820 
by a loyal but wandering son of Illinois. 
Illinois in 1820 was so much older than 
Alabama in statehood, that conjectures 
it might have been taken over by a 
wandering son of Alabama would seem 
nonsense. Seniority had a place then as 
now. 


COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States meets tomorrow in special 
session to consider steps to be taken on 
the Cuban problem. It is significant that 
the meeting takes place on the day pre- 
ceding the date our own independence 
was proclaimed, July 4. The nations of 
this hemisphere have not forgotten that 
Cuba is not free. However, the Council 
will not accomplish anything unless it 
faces facts with the same concern it dis- 
played last October during the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

And there is cause for concern with 
Soviet shipping to Cuba on the rise in re- 
cent weeks. The Navy and the Maritime 
Administration have stated that not only 
has Soviet shipping increased, but there 
has been an increase in the number of 
ships from free world countries going to 
Cuba as well. This increase is significant, 
and should be carefully watched because 
stepped up shipping gave the first indi- 
cation of the Soviet military buildup of 
Cuba last year. 

With this information now available, I 
strongly urge that the United States 
exert its fullest efforts in the Organiza- 
tion of American States to secure some 
realistic sanctions against Communist 
Cuba. 


TRAVEL TO CUBA BY U.S. STUDENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time because of my deep concern 
over the fact that 59 U.S. student-citi- 
zens, and now I understand the number 
to be as high as 65 US. citizens, have 
gone to Cuba just recently, and appar- 
ently the efforts of the U.S. Government 
were not sufficient to prevent them from 
doing so, despite the fact that their go- 
ing there is in violation of the law and 
of a directive issued by the State De- 
partment in January 1961. 

I have made an effort to check on this 
situation as time permitted, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that this 
morning’s New York Times in an almost 
unexplained fashion—for certainly the 
reasoning in their editorial does not give 
adequate explanation—came out in sup- 
port of opening up completely the visi- 
tation channels between the United 
States and Communist Cuba. The Times 
editorial follows my remarks. 

Listen to the reasoning, the fuzzy- 
headed thinking. Why, you would al- 
most think this was advice being promul- 
gated and proposed by some of the 
thinkers in the State Department. 

If travel to Cuba were open to all Ameri- 
cans— 


And I am reading now from the edi- 
torial of today in the New York Times— 
the picture the United States would get from 
American visitors there would be varied, 
rounded and honest. If the Castro revolu- 
tion is mostly bad, as most of us believe, 
why not trust intelligent adults to find this 
out for themselves? 


Then, interestingly enough, they quote 
President Kennedy: 

BERLIN, June 26.—Freedom has many dif- 
ficulties and democracy is not perfect, but 
we have never had to put a wall up to keep 


our people in, to prevent them from leaving 
us. 


As if that has anything to do with 
it. But let us look at the factual situa- 
tion as to what has happened. This is 
very interesting. I think it is rather 
eye opening. The public relations ex- 
perts, whoever they were, handling this 
trip, and do not think there were not any, 
had the objective to make it appear that 
Fidel Castro really is not so bad after 
all, and that letting people go from the 
United States to Cuba is not so bad after 
all either. Let us look at what hap- 
pened in this particular instance. 

First, however, let us look back a few 
months ago and see what they attempted 
to do. A number of such trips have 
been sponsored, some of them have been 
stymied, some have not. There is a House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
investigation presently of a group from 
California who went to Cuba to study 
Castro’s communism. Most of them 
were apparently for it before they went, 
incidentally. But now, in the last few 
months, the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee has sponsored a number of groups 
and this group in question today is indi- 
rectly sponsored by the Fair Play for 
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Cuba Committee, Mr. T. V. Lee and Mr. 
Anatole Slosser of that committee having 
been the organizers previously. 

The Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
was cited by the Senate Internal Security 
Committee as a Communist-front orga- 
nization. A year ago I requested that in 
view of that fact, the Justice Department 
put the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
on the subversive list. To this day that 
has not been done. I continue to ask 
why, because they are operating openly 
and notoriously and bragging about the 
fact that a number of the persons spon- 
sored by them are going to Cuba, come 
back advertising they had been there, 
showing slides of Cuba and Castro’s com- 
munism and praising it to the high 
heavens. The Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee got a pretty bad name, but it still 
is not on the subversive list, however, 
and I renew my request that the Attor- 
ney General put them on the subversive 
list. 

Because it got a fairly bad name as a 
result of these investigations and inci- 
dentally T. V. Lee who took the fifth 
amendment numerous times recently 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee came from my former district, 
from the city of Tampa and is now one 
of the heads of this organization—they 
changed their name to the Permanent 
Student Committee for Travel to Cuba. 
That is, they segmented it and formed 
a new organization under similar spon- 
sorship known as the Permanent Student 
Committee for Travel to Cuba. The 
committee itself clearly states the in- 
tent and purpose of the organization is 
to violate the laws of the United States. 
And I have in my hand a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Department of State 
pursuant to section 1185, title 8 of the 
United States Code, paragraph 3. This 
was June 29, 1961. 

Travel to Cuba by a U.S. citizen without 
a passport specifically validated by the De- 
partment of State for that purpose, consti- 
tutes a violation of the Travel Control Law 
and Regulations, (title 8, U.S.C., sec. 
1185; title 22, Code of Federal Regulations, 
sec. 53, par. 3). 

The Department warns all concerned that 
a willful violation of the law is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 


prisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 


And here we have the anomalous sit- 
uation of some 59, as it was publicly 
announced, and which now appears to 
be some 65, U.S. citizens, students, an- 
nouncing in advance their intention to 
go to Cuba and the great U.S. Govern- 
ment, with the entire Justice Depart- 
ment, the entire State Depart- 
ment, and the Immigration Service find 
themselves unable to prevent this from 
happening. What happened is very in- 
teresting. 

These Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
leaders, these Communist sympathizers 
in the United States of America, this 
Permanent Student Committee for 
Travel to Cuba—who incidentally have 
some very well qualified people, from a 
subversive standpoint, heading the or- 
ganization, planning these trips, such as 
Theodore A. Ostrow, who is one of the 
leaders, Levi Lee Laug, who is the real 
brains, who tells these students how they 
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can get to Cuba even in violation of the 
laws of the United States, who tells them 
how they could do as they did in this 
instance, hold a false and misleading 
front meeting which the Immigration 
Service had knowledge of and which an 
agent apparently attended in New York. 

This meeting was held and plans were 
falsely announced for a number of these 
students to go through Canada. I am 
sure you recall that just the other day 
the announcement to this effect was 
made. I am placing that press an- 
nouncement in the REcorp at this point: 

New Yorx.—About 50 to 70 American stu- 
dents from the New York and San Francisco 
Bay areas plan to make another attempt 
to slip secretly out of the United States this 
weekend for a month's visit with Fidel Castro 
in Havana, it was reported here today. 

A similar trip was foiled last Christmas. 

The students plan to evade the U.S. ban 
on travel to Cuba by entering Canada by bus 
in small groups and fiying from Toronto to 
Havana by special Cuban Government air- 
liner. 

Tentative departure date from New York, 
where the students have been gathering un- 
obtrusively since last week, is Friday, June 
28. The Castro-sponsored trip has been or- 
ganized by the so-called Permanent Student 
Committee for Travel to Cuba. 

A similar effort by pro-Castro students to 
visit Cuba illegally last Christmas was foiled 
when Canadian authorities refused to allow 
the students to use Toronto as a takeoff 
point. 

Subsequently, two New Yorkers, Anatole 
Schlosser and Vincent Theodore Lee, trip 
organizers, were questioned about the tour in 
Washington by the House Subcommittee on 
Un-American Affairs. 


Interestingly enough, this is what they 
wanted the State Department to think. 
So the State Department and Immigra- 
tion attempted to close that door, and 
what happened? These knowledgeable 
pro-Communists or heads of the Perma- 
nent Student Committee for Travel to 
Cuba, formerly the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, announced they were going 
to Canada, but instead, went to London, 
Paris, and Prague, Czechoslovakia, and 
then to Havana. 

This is rather interesting, because in 
London, I understand, the Immigration 
Service confronted some 57 of these stu- 
dents who were on their way to Paris and 
then to Prague, and only 1 of them would 
accept service or accept the notification 
of the Immigration authorities that they 
would be violating the law if they went 
to Cuba. Of course, the passports were 
stamped that if they visited these coun- 
tries they would be visiting in violation of 
the law, that is, Korea, Vietnam, China, 
Albania, and Cuba; that visitation by the 
use of passports acquired under false 
pretenses would be a violation of the 
statute as I have just cited, and they 
were to be served notice to this effect. 
One person accepted the notice, and that 
was apparently the leader, Theodore 
Ostrow, whose name I just mentioned. 
Everyone else just sat there in the inter- 
national section of the airport in London, 
with the immunity involved in that sec- 
tion, and with their arms crossed refus- 
ing to yield to service of that paper. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Florida for bringing this 
particular situation to the attention of 
the American public. It is going to be, I 
think, quite interesting to see what our 
Justice Department does with this par- 
ticular thing. We hear much about 
obeying the law of the land. I think it is 
about time that the people in the Justice 
Department get into this situation and 
enforce the law of the land. The lan- 
guage of the statutes is clear. I hope 
that they will find time among their other 
duties that they seem to be so interested 
in to see that the law of the land is en- 
forced in this particular instance. 

If the gentleman will yield a little fur- 
ther, I think the Justice Department and 
the State Department and this adminis- 
tration should do this. We have many 
people coming here from Cuba. I think 
the ransoming of people, as we did, and 
it was that, pure and simple, was a hi- 
jacking proposition. 

Mr.CRAMER. Payment of indemnity. 
The gentleman knows I introduced a res- 
olution against it. 

Mr, HALEY. Absolutely playing into 
the hands of the Castro regime, by fur- 
nishing him with things he needed. But 
I hope the Justice Department and the 
State Department and the Immigration 
Service of this Nation will look into the 
situation where we bring in boatload 
after boatload of Cubans to this country. 
The gentleman from Florida is well in- 
formed. I know that you can only get 
out of Cuba when Castro says you can 
get out. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is right. There 
are thousands coming in, and the ones 
he selects come into the United States. 

Mr. HALEY. Of the people who are 
coming in, it is my information, at least 
one out of every three is a Castro agent, 
sent here to prey on and disrupt the peo- 
ple who are already in this country from 
any measure that they might be taking 
to try to overthrow that stinking gov- 
ernment down there. 

Apparently, our own Government does 
nothing about it and welcomes them with 
open arms and says: Come on in so that 
you can find out what these sincere Cu- 
ban refugees are doing, and send the 
information back to Castro so that they 
can punish the relatives of these people 
who are honestly and sincerely trying to 
do something about the overthrow of that 
cancerous growth that we have only 90 
miles from our shore.” 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his views. Of course, I wholeheart- 
edly agree with him that security checks 
are a problem that is being poorly han- 
dled. When I testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee and said 
on the floor of the House, and then put 
a long list in the Recor of the number 
of U.S. citizens, some 97 of whom went 
to Cuba in 6 months of last year, I ex- 
pressed my concern also over this matter 
of security problems. I will say to the 
gentleman I am convinced, and I think 
the evidence shows it, and the evidence 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee proves that those 
who are being brought in from Cuba in 
limitless numbers are those whom Castro 
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selects, I am sure he is sending in those 
who are going to help his cause in the 
United States, if he can get them in. In- 
sofar as I am concerned, our surveillance 
of them, and our security system in keep- 
ing them out, is not good enough, when 
you are getting refugees in large numbers 
all the time, to keep Castro agents out 
of the United States through the exile 
route. I agree wholeheartedly with the 
gentleman with the problem he has 
pointed out and I agree, that security 
checkups should be tightened up. 

Getting back to the question of U.S. 
citizens traveling to Cuba. The reason 
I take the floor today is because I read 
in the paper this morning a statement 
by some of the students who are there. 
The Immigration Service, incidentally, 
got a full list of the names of those who 
went. I still am at a loss as to how they 
could have gotten passports, having 
previously announced their intention to 
go. The U.S. Government should never 
have issued passports to anyone who so 
stated their intention to go to Cuba in 
the first place, regardless of how it was 
stamped. 

This student visit is a planned pro- 
gram. The thing that burns me up is 
that the public press is giving the Amer- 
ican people the impression that those 
students want to go to Cuba to find 
what it is all about and by implica- 
tion to find out what is bad about com- 
munism and what is wrong with Cas- 
tro. You are darn sure that the Com- 
munists are not going to show them the 
caves where they are building up their 
strength militarily, the prisons where 
tens of thousands of Cubans are rot- 
ting and they are not going to show them 
the military installations that are con- 
stantly being increased. They are not 
going to show them anything except 
what they want to show them and they 
are going to show them exactly what is 
in the best interest of the Communists 
and of Fidel Castro. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, these 
students are not going to Cuba with the 
objective, and they should have known 
it before they went, of finding out 
what the facts are in Cuba because they 
are not going to have the opportunity 
to know what the facts are because Cas- 
tro is not going to let them know any- 
thing except what he wants them to 
know and what the Communists want 
them to know. I want to substantiate 
that in just a minute. 

This is the report from Havana I am 
concerned about: 


Three American college students— 


And I am quoting from the morning 
press— 


told a Cuban radio audience today, they are 
greatly impressed by the Fidel Castro re- 


gime. 


One said, He found almost complete 
freedom.” 
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Now where in the world did he go in 
Cuba to find “almost complete freedom” 
except where Fidel Castro wanted him to 
go? 

The Americans, members of a group of 59 
students who reached Cuba from the United 
States via Communist Czechoslovakia, ar- 
rived in Havana yesterday. They have been 
warned of possible prosecution when they 
get home, 

The students were interviewed by a Cuban 
radio newsman as they visited Havana's 
Revolutionary Square. The broadcast was 
monitored here. 


They do not say just who in Havana 
set up this interview in the Revolution- 
ary Square and over this station. Un- 
less the interview was set up on the part 
of those who planned the trip so that 
this revolutionary stuff could be broad- 
cast all over the world, there would be 
no such broadcast. 

A student from New York whose name 
could not be understood said he found con- 
ditions of almost complete freedom. What 
I was surprised to see was religious freedom 
and the completeness of the change from 
capitalistic living conditions.” 

Gordon Smith, an economics student at 
New York University, described himself as 
“very impressed. I like very much what I 
see, and I'm very happy that I had this 
chance to come and see for myself.” 


U.S. citizens—students from the ages 
of 18 to 21—being indoctrinated in com- 
munism in this hemisphere by Fidel Cas- 
tro, openly, notoriously, and laughingly 
scoff at the U.S. Government. This is 
permitted to continue, and this is the re- 
action to communism they advertise to 
the world. I started to say the thing 
that burns me up is the general impres- 
sion and attempt to give it through the 
press or otherwise—and I am not at- 
tributing this to the press at all, but to 
the public relations persons who are han- 
dling this trip—the Fair Play Committee 
and the Federation of University Stu- 
dents in Havana—are cleverly trying to 
make it appear that these students are 
just curious Americans trying to know 
what the true situation in Cuba is. They 
are being brainwashed by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. Here are 
the facts, and our State Department 
knew it, the Immigration Service knew 
it, the Justice Department knew it, and 
they still have not been prevented from 
going to Cuba even though they an- 
nounced in advance their intention to 
do so. 

Here is the sponsoring organization for 
the trip itself. The trips are being paid 
for, according to the press, by the Castro 
government. Is he going to do so other 
than to serve his Communist purpose? 
Here is the sponsoring organization. 
They were invited to Cuba by the Fed- 
eration of University Students in Ha- 
vana. I made a little check and found 
out who headed that organization. As 
everyone knows, the University of Ha- 
vana has been brought directly under the 
Castro Communist government control. 
The university students in Havana are 
headed by Ronaldo Cubelo. His assist- 
ant is Angelo Queveda, They both wear 
uniforms, and they both carry 4578. 
They are both under the direct control of 
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Fidel Castro. They are both under di- 
rect Communist control. They are un- 
der the control of the Cuban Ministry of 
Education, which is also headed by a 
Communist who wears a uniform, who 
is a notorious Communist and has been 
for years, by the name of Armando Hort. 
He heads the Cuban Ministry of Educa- 
tion directly under the Cuban Govern- 
ment. He is thus the head of the Uni- 
versity of Havana, which university 
these students are visiting. The direc- 
tor of the University of Havana just hap- 
pens also to be the president of the Com- 
munist Party in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the sponsors of 
this brainwashing operation. While 
some of the American people are appar- 
ently getting the impression that these 
are students wanting to know what is 
going on, the students are being indoctri- 
nated in the Communist techniques in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, they have visited Cuba 
under this sponsorship. Of course, they 
are not going there to learn what is go- 
ing on out of curiosity. On January 10, 
1962, this man who is president of the 
Communist Party in Cuba was appointed 
director of the Havana University that 
these students are visiting. What is his 
name? Juan Marinello, president of the 
Communist Party in Cuba. These are 
the sponsors of this trip. 

It was known in advance that these 
are Communists under the direct con- 
trol of the Communist government, 
through the university system, through 
the Communist-controlled Federation of 
University Students in Havana, who is- 
sued the invitation, and the trips, ap- 
parently, are being paid for out of the 
Communist government treasury. Isup- 
pose some of the ransom medicines we 
gave them, converted into money, is be- 
ing used for the purpose of sponsoring 
Communist indoctrination of university 
students. There is nothing to keep them 
from using it for that purpose, because 
we know very well that the Cuban citi- 
zens did not get the medicine, because 
you still cannot buy much medicine in 
Cuba. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I disagree with my 
friend. I do not think Castro is using 
any of the ransom or blood money that 
he got from us for the release of these 
prisoners. I think he is probably getting 
the money through some of our socialis- 
tic programs, our foreign aid, whereby 
we will pick up the tab on this trip 
somewhere along the line, somehow. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is quite possible, 
with the United Nations helping with a 
number of Cuban problems. To me it is 
reprehensible and I, as a Member of 
Congress, cannot sit idly by and see such 
claptrap as this printed in the press of 
the United States, giving the American 
people the impression that these are just 
curiosity-seeking, fine American stu- 
dents, going to Cuba with no Communist 
background, no Communist indoctrina- 
tion, no Communist-supported purpose 
and no Communist-sponsored organiza- 
tion being involved, but that these are 
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curiosity-seeking young kids and when 
they come back they will know more 
about communism and therefore they 
will be better interested in freedom in 
this country. 

Hogwash. These are the Communist 
sponsors of this trip and that is why I 
wanted to put them in the Recorp. The 
purpose is to indoctrinate these students, 
as well as students from the other Latin 
American countries who are being in- 
doctrinated in the University of Havana, 
and at other places, not in the interest 
of freedom but in the interest of com- 
munism in this entire hemisphere. And 
we are letting it go on. We permit 
American students to go to Havana. 

These young kids did not think this up. 
The planners of this trip are knowledge- 
able people, who should be prosecuted 
under existing legislation because they 
are conspirators in this Communist 
movement. 

It is my hope that those who are re- 
sponsible for this trip, who are sponsor- 
ing it, will be brought to light and fully 
prosecuted. 

I hope this may bring about enough 
interest in legislation I have introduced 
to tighten up our laws with regard to 
travel of US. citizens to governments 
which our country does not recognize 
and governments controlled by philoso- 
phies alien to our own, and that people 
traveling to those countries when travel 
is banned by the President, as is the case 
of Cuba, will be subject to prosecution. 

I hope my bill will finally be acted upon 
when we note these risks that are in- 
volved. I submit a copy of it for the 
Record after my remarks. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from Florida on his 
very fine statement in reference to an ex- 
tremely serious problem. As I was lis- 
tening to his remarks, the question came 
to my mind, if he knows, whether or not 
any of these students are going to school 
under the National Defense Education 
Act or under the GI bill or under grants 
from the National Science Foundation, 
or any of the ROTC programs we have. 

Mr. CRAMER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not know. I do not 
have a list of these students. But I 
have asked the Immigration Department 
to furnish this list. I imagine they will 
say “No.” I just made the request this 
morning. If they do not furnish me the 
list, I am going to request that they 
furnish it to the Internal Security Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House, my being a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, so 
that a thorough investigation of all those 
who made this trip can be made. It 
will be an interesting question as to 
whether or not we may be ourselves 
directly or indirectly financing the stu- 
dents’ education who went on this trip. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I think that would 
be an interesting thing, and I would be 
willing to assist the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. It is my hope that as a result of 
the information that has come to my 
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attention and which has been spread on 
the record that some action will be taken 
by the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Immigration De- 
partment, and the committees involved 
with this legislation and with this prob- 
lem. 
THE STUDENTS IN CUBA 

The 59 U.S. college students who defied the 
State Department, broke a Government regu- 
lation and went to Cuba were wrong to do 
so. They were repeatedly warned, and if they 
are fined and/or imprisoned on their return 
they will have no right to complain. The 
law they broke is a regulation linked to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act requiring a 
passport especially validated for travel to 
Cuba. 

The question of whether the United States 
should prevent Americans from going to Cuba 
is quite another matter. One reason given 
is a lack of protective facilities in a country 
with which the United States has no diplo- 
matic relations. However, if adults decide 
to run a risk, this is up to them, and any- 
way, Switzerland adequately handles Ameri- 
can affairs in Havana. The ordinary Cuban 
treats Americans with the utmost friendli- 
ness, and such contacts are as bad for the 
Castro regime as contacts between Russians 
and Americans normally are for the Soviet 
regime. 

Another State Department argument is 
that such groups as the present one in Cuba, 
with all expenses paid by the Castro govern- 
ment will naturally lend themselves to Cuban 
propaganda. No doubt they will, although 
there are always exceptional persons; but 
then the question is whether the U.S. ban 
itself does not make for even more dangerous 
anti-American propaganda and also put a 
romantic flavor on the idea of going to Cuba. 
It encourages the Castro government, or or- 
ganizations like the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee in the United States, to invite and 
smuggle into Cuba just the sort of Ameri- 
cans who they believe will be favorably 
impressed. 

If travel to Cuba were open to all Ameri- 
cans, the picture the United States would get 
from American visitors there would be varied, 
rounded and honest. If the Castro revolu- 
tion is mostly bad, as most of us believe, why 
not trust intelligent adults to find this out 
for themselves? 

“Freedom has many difficulties and democ- 
racy is not perfect, but we have never had 
to put a wall up to keep our people in, to 
prevent them from leaving us.” 

Who said that? It was President John F. 
Kennedy in Berlin on June 26. 


H.R. 5320 


A bill to amend section 215 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (a) of section 
215 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U.S.C. 1185) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 215. (a) When the United States is at 
war or during the existence of any national 
emergency proclaimed by the President, or 
when the President proclaims that the in- 
terests of the United States require restric- 
tions and prohibitions on travel to or transit 
through any country with which the United 
States does not maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions, or has canceled or suspended such re- 
lations, or, as to aliens, whenever there exists 
a state of war between or among two or more 
states, and the President shall find that the 
interests of the United States require that 
restrictions and prohibitions in addition to 
those provided otherwise than by this sec- 
tion be imposed upon the departure of per- 
sons from and their entry into the United 
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States, and shall make public proclamation 
thereof, it shall, until otherwise ordered by 
the President or the Congress, be unlaw- 
ful—”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (3) of section 215 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act is here- 
by amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof: “or to conceal or falsely state 
in an application for a passport or for per- 
mission to depart from the United States 
such person’s intention to travel to, or to 
interrupt his journey in transit through, any 
country with which the United States does 
not maintain diplomatic relations or has 
canceled or suspended such relations; or to 
conceal or falsely state at the time of his 
entry into the United States the fact that 
such person has traveled to, or interrupted 
his journey in transit through, any country 
to which his passport or any travel document 
issued to such person had not been validated; 
or to travel to, or to interrupt his journey in 
transit through, any country with which the 
United States does not maintain diplomatic 
relations or has canceled or suspended such 
relations.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 24 and 25, the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
WRIGHT Parman, met in New York City 
to examine the workings of the Federal 
Reserve System. As a member of that 
committee, I was in New York on those 
days when one rollcall vote and three 
quorum calls were made in my absence. 
I wish to note for the record that my 
absence on these occasions was due to 
the pursuit of official congressional 
business. 


EQUITABLE CONTEMPT OF CON- 
GRESS PROCEDURES 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce today for appropriate reference two 
measures which if enacted could be a 
constructive step toward improving con- 
tempt-of-Congress procedures. 

One bill would establish special sereen- 
ing committees in both Houses of the 
Congress to study requests for contempt 
citations sought by committees and to 
report with recommendation on such re- 
quests to the House or Senate if further 
action is deemed advisable. The special 
screening committees would be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate at the opening of 
each Congress. Each committee would 
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consist of seven members not more than 
four of whom shall be of the same politi- 
cal party. Under the provisions of the 
bill the committee shall consider in its 
report whether in its opinion the con- 
gressional committee “before which the 
alleged contempt was committed ex- 
ceeded the scope of its authority, violated 
the constitutional rights of the person or 
persons alleged to be in contempt, or oth- 
erwise acted, relative to such person or 
persons in connection with the trans- 
action out of which the alleged contempt 
arose, in a manner contrary to law, or to 
any applicable legislative rules.” 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, was originated 
and first introduced by my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis], one of the Congress most 
thoughtful students of subjects of this 
kind. I am pleased to join him on this 
measure. 

At present the recommendations of the 
affected committee are accepted almost 
as a matter of course. Yet in all cases 
the committee is both the injured party 
and the prosecutor and can hardly be 
objective in the presentation of its view- 
point. Under such circumstances it is 
all but impossible for Members of the 
House and Senate to give fair considera- 
tion to contempt charges presented in so 
onesided a fashion. The change pro- 
posed in this bill would authorize the 
special screening committee, rather than 
the committee which has been subjected 
to the action complained of, to bring the 
matter to the full membership of the 
House or Senate, which acting as a body 
clearly does not have the time to inves- 
tigate the charges in an impartial fash- 
ion, weigh conflicting evidence, hear wit- 
nesses, examine documents, and the like. 

To illustrate the necessity of improv- 
ing existing congressional contempt pro- 
cedures, I need only remind my col- 
leagues of the bitter hassle we had on 
the floor of the House on August 23, 1960, 
over whether the House should vote to 
cite for criminal contempt of the Con- 
gress certain officials of the Port of New 
York Authority. It was a matter which 
was sharply contested and on which hon- 
est and serious differences of opinion 
still exist. Although those of us who 
opposed the issuance of contempt cita- 
tions to the officials of the Port of New 
York Authority did not prevail in our 
efforts on that day, we have since seen 
our judgment sustained by the unani- 
mous decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit on June 7, 
1962. The Supreme Court declined cer- 
tiorari. 

This matter raised extremely intricate 
constitutional questions. A citation for 
criminal contempt is surely no way, the 
court stated, to settle a clash between 
Congress and the States. It both re- 
stricts and complicates the issue at 
stake—which is essentially a jurisdic- 
tional conflict in the civil not the crimi- 
nal area between separate governmental 
units of our Federal system. To place 
broad questions of civil jurisdiction with- 
in the framework of reviewing a crimi- 
nal conviction is improper and unneces- 
sary. 

The plea of Judge Luther Youngdahl 
in his opinion in the Port of New York 
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Authority case is compelling and should 
receive the serious consideration of the 
Congress and be acted upon: 

During the House debate on the contempt 
citation, the committee inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a Memorandum purport- 
ing to show that declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures were not an available means for 
procuring judicial resolution of the basic 
issues in dispute in this case. Although this 
question is not before the court, it does feel 
that if contempt is, indeed, the only existing 
method, Congress should consider creating a 
method of allowing these issues to be set- 
tled by declaratory judgment. Even though 
it may be constitutional to put a man to 
guessing how a court will rule on difficult 
questions like those raised in good faith in 
this suit, what is constitutional is not neces- 
sarily most desirable. Especially where the 
contest is between different governmental 
units, the representative of one unit in con- 
flict with another should not have to risk 
jail to vindicate his constituency's rights. 
Moreover, to raise these issues in the con- 
text of a contempt case is to force the courts 
to decide many questions that are not really 
relevant to the underlying problem of accom- 
modating the interest of two sovereigns. 


The Congress has the difficult task of 
devising an equitable method for set- 
tling these disputes by a declaratory 
judgment procedure. For some time I 
have been looking into this problem with 
the purpose of drafting legislation that 
will accomplish this end. The second bill 
that I am today presenting for the con- 
sideration of the House provides an op- 
tional declaratory judgment procedure 
in cases involving the refusal of witnesses 
to testify or produce papers before con- 
gressional committees. In such cases 
the Congress may obtain from any court 
of the United States a declaration of 
the rights and other legal relations of 
such person and the Congress upon the 
filing of any appropriate pleading. The 
bill further provides that such declara- 
tion shall be certified to the Congress 
only to make use of in such manner as 
it sees fit. 

I should like to point out that this bill 
is limited in scope. In no way does it 
affect the operation of section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to contempt 
of Congress. In no way does the pro- 
cedure spelled out in the bill limit the 
necessary and proper power of the Con- 
gress to cite for contempt. In no way 
does it obligate the Congress to seek a 
declaratory judgment. The procedure is 
entirely voluntary. 

Furthermore, the witness who has re- 
fused to testify or produce papers before 
the affected congressional committee is 
given no opportunity under the bill to 
seek a declaratory judgment. Congress 
and Congress alone has sole authority 
in this area. 

Where a declaratory judgment is 
issued—and it is issued to the Congress 
only—the Congress is in no way bound 
to accept the finding of the court. It 
can act upon it or ignore it as it sees 
fit. This procedure would be of special 
value in situations like the Port of New 
York Authority dispute where there is 
a need to determine what should be the 
domain of the States and what is the 
legitimate concern of the Congress and 
its duly constituted committees. The 
court's role is purely that of an adviser. 
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It is my hope that the declaratory 
judgment bill which I am introducing 
today can be considered in conjunction 
with the measure which establishes spe- 
cial screening committees. The screen- 
ing committee could then, after receiv- 
ing the relevant facts from the affected 
committee, either recommend citation 
for contempt or seek from the courts a 
declaratory judgment. The Congress 
thus has a choice of procedures and is 
given greater flexibility in this area than 
it presently has. The establishment of 
special screening committees and the 
provision for declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures would be helpful improvements 
in existing contempt of Congress pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] is joining me in introduc- 
ing this declaratory judgment bill. 
These two measures which we have co- 
authored present a package which the 
House ought to consider in the interest 
of attaining fair and effective congres- 
sional procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch had high praise for Mr. 
Curtis’ efforts in connection with the 
first bill. In an excellent editorial it re- 
stated the case for this bill as follows: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 1, 

1963] 
Mr. Curtis’ SOUND BILL 

Representative THOMAS B. Curtis has of- 
fered a bill to revise contempt-of-Congress 
procedures which we think Congress might 
well accept. What the Webster Groves Re- 
publican offers is a simple change: to estab- 
lish a kind of screening committee to con- 
sider requests for contempt citations from 
other committees and to refer them to the 
House or Senate for action if that seems 
advisable. 

Mr. Curtis points out that the two busy 
chambers are hard pressed to consider 
thoroughly contempt charges offered by 
various committees. The temptation may 
be to accept the committee’s word for in- 
stituting proceedings, but in such cases, the 
committee is acting as both the injured 
party and the prosecutor. What is needed 
is a separate committee to serve as a kind 
of grand jury, and to give contempt charges 
the kind of objective study they are unlikely 
to get from a committee that feels it has 
been treated contemptuously. 

The Curtis proposal would improve the 
fairness of the contempt proceeding; it might 
also help Congress. In its last session, the 
Supreme Court set-aside contempt convic- 
tions of nine men because the indictments 
did not state the subject under inquiry when 
the men were questioned. To some extent 
this may have been the fault of officers who 
drew up the indictments, but it is also true 
that committees on general probing and ex- 

expeditions sometimes are not cer- 
tain as to what they are investigating. In 
such cases, contempt actions can be a waste 
of time. A committee as suggested by Mr. 
Curtis, which might screen out baseless 
actions, would strengthen Congress’ power 


to use the contempt proceeding to protect 
itself. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to make 
clear my view that the necessary and 
proper powers of the Congress in this 
area must be upheld. A refusal to 
cooperate with the legislative and inves- 
tigative work on a congressional commit- 
tee cannot be condoned if the commit- 
tee in question acts within the scope of 
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the authority granted to it by the Con- 
gress or if the individuals in question 
have failed to give the committee the 
information it needed and was author- 
ized to have. 

I am offering this legislation today in 
the hope that we can progress toward 
the establishment of a more equitable 
code for dealing with matters of this 
kind in the future. I urge that it receive 
the serious consideration of the Congress. 


PROCEDURAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
CONTEMPT CITATIONS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined today with my very able colleague 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] in sup- 
porting legislation to provide for a de- 
claratory judgment mechanism in con- 
nection with congressional contempt 
proceedings. I am very pleased that the 
gentleman has cosponsored an earlier 
proposal which I have offered to create 
special committees in both Houses of 
Congress for the handling of contempt 
situations. These two proposals would 
represent a great step forward in the 
way in which the Congress deals with 
the contumacy of witnesses appearing 
before its committees. 

The provisions of the declaratory 
judgment bill would be highly beneficial 
in that they would permit the clarifica- 
tion of the very difficult issues that often 
underlie potential contempt situations 
without resort to the difficult quasi-crim- 
inal procedure surrounding an actual 
contempt citation. Often the underlying 
point in a contempt situation is lost by 
concentration on the contumacy of the 
witness and not on the issue upon which 
the refusal to testify or produce papers 
is based. 

Quite recently we had before us the 
contempt citations offered against of- 
ficials of the Port of New York Author- 
ity. It would have been far better had 
we been able to raise the issues of Fed- 
eral-State relations that lay at the heart 
of the matter for consideration by a Fed- 
eral court, through the declaratory judg- 
ment procedure, rather than using, as we 
did, the criminal contempt mechanism 
that was necessitated when a witness re- 
fused to produce the information re- 
quested by the committee. 

This declaratory judgment procedure 
would be open only to the Congress and 
not to witnesses. It would serve as a 
means of expediting congressional ac- 
tion, and could not be used as a means 
to deter the proper functioning of the 
Congress or its committees. Further, the 
use of the declaratory judgment’s mech- 
anism is optional and need not be in- 
voked. Of course, there will be many 
contempt situations that will not raise 
issues calling for immediate determina- 
tion by the courts.. However, many situ- 
ations do arise where there is a need for 
a clarification of the underlying issue 
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of contempt without concern for the fact 
that the witness has failed to divulge in- 
formation. 

Linking this with my earlier proposal 
to establish a special committee in both 
Houses of the Congress, to consider con- 
tempt situations, it would be the func- 
tion of that committee, not only to make 
recommendations as to whether a con- 
tempt citation should issue, but whether 
the Congress should obtain from a court 
of the United States, a declaration of the 
legal relations between the Congress and 
the recalcitrant witness. The House of 
Congress concerned would then be free 
to act on the recommendations of the 
committee as it sees fit. 

With the tremendous workload facing 
the Congress there is a great need for 
improving the procedures of the House 
of Representatives. These two proposals 
on which the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Linpsay] and I have joined repre- 
sent substantial steps forward in the field 
of contempt procedure, increasing both 
the speed and the skill with which the 
Congress can deal with contempt situa- 
tions. 


WOOL IMPORTS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest wool textile import figures have 
just become available. They make 
ominous reading against a background 
of plant closings and partial shutdowns. 

It seems ironic to me that President 
Kennedy can find the time to go to 
Europe, to bask in the plaudits of 
friendly throngs, but he still cannot find 
time to do something about wool imports 
as he has promised now for upwards of 
2 years. It would appear that cheers 
in Europe are more important to Mr. 
Kennedy than jobs in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I might not comment on 
this matter of protecting jobs in the wool 
industry at this time were it not for 
severe attacks recently leveled against 
me by the Democratic Governor of my 
State of New Hampshire. My Governor 
criticized me for voting against addi- 
tional appropriations for the ARA. In 
the course of his remarks, Governor 
King stated that the additional funds 
would create an estimated 191 jobs in 
New Hampshire. He accused me of 
turning my back on the unemployed. 

When I think of the possibility of los- 
ing 14,000 jobs in wool manufacturing 
which we already have and contrast this 
with the possibility of 191 speculated 
jobs, Mr. Speaker, I cannot remain 
silent. 

Paid workers for the ARA—Demo- 
cratic hatchetmen—are circulating 
through my district, questioning votes 
against the ARA and the alleged loss of 
191 new jobs. But, what is the Demo- 
cratic Party doing to protect 14,000 jobs 
in the wool industry? These are jobs 
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we already have. Whole communities 
depend on them. The rapidly increasing 
wool imports directly threaten them. As 
I have already pointed out on the floor 
of the House, plant closings and shut- 
downs have been mounting steadily, but 
nothing is being done. 

Mr. Speaker, the latest figures show 
that wool imports continue to increase. 
A report prepared by Daniel B. Gordon, 
director of research for the Northern 
Textile Association, follows: 

U.S. imports of wool manufacturers con- 
tinued to set alltime records in April 1963. 
General imports during that month totaled 
14,800,000 square yards equivalent, an all- 
time April high. 

Imports during the first 4 months of 1963 
totaled 50,200,000 square yards equivalent, 
41 percent more than the 35,700,000 square 
yards equivalent imported during the first 
4 months last year. A breakdown of major 
segments is shown below: 


Million square yards 


January- 
April 1963 


January- 
April 1962 


Following is a breakdown by country of 
January-April imports for 1962 and 1963. 


Million square yards 
Percent 
change 


United Kingdom —14 
A —— 50 
Italy. va 15 
All other = 55 

_ |) — se +41 


The total for the 12-month period ending 
April 1963 is 165 million square yards equiva- 
lent, the 11th straight 12-month record high. 


MR. RUDOLPH FAUPL 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
workers delegate to the International 
Labor Organization Conference for 1963 
was Mr. Rudolph Faupl. Aside from 
being the U.S. workers’ delegate, Mr. 
Faupl was the workers’ vice president of 
the 47th session. 

Mr. Faupl was occupying the chair 
when the delegate from South Africa 
addressed the Conference. It was at this 
point that the African Nations put on a 
demonstration against South Africa be- 
ing represented. Mr. Faupl handled 
himself admirably and gained the re- 
spect of the Conference for his fair but 
firm decision. 

CIX—— T63 
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The following is the address delivered 
by Mr. Faupl to the Conference: 


ADDRESS BY RUDOLPH FAUPL, U.S. WORKERS’ 
DELEGATE TO THE 47TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 1963 
Mr. President, first I want to take this op- 

portunity to express to you my personal 
appreciation—and I know I speak for all of 
the other officers of the Conference and, in- 
deed, for all the delegates—for your willing- 
ness to accept the presidency of this Con- 
ference under such trying circumstances. 

None of us could have foreseen when we 
met here a few days ago, the events which 
were to confront us. Certainly, I had no 
idea when the Workers’ members of the Con- 
ference conferred on me the high honor of 
their designation ‘as vice president of the 
Conference that I would be called to preside 
over the Conference under unprecedented 
circumstances. I should like, if I may, Mr. 
President, to repeat briefly some of the 
things I said at that time in the light of all 
that has happened since then. 

First and foremost, Mr. President and 
delegates to this Conference, with every fiber 
of my being I abhor and detest racial dis- 
crimination in every form and wherever it 
may exist. During my entire adult life I 
have been associated with the American trade 
union movement which is dedicated to the 
principle that human rights must be uni- 
versal. We know that in our own country 
the fundamental right to equality of oppor- 
tunity and freedom from racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation has not yet been estab- 
lished for all of our citizens. The American 
trade unions say: Men must be free and 
equal everywhere. Discrimination must be 
wiped out whether its victims are Negroes 
in Alabama, Jews in Moscow, or Africans in 
the so-called Republic of South Africa. 

Apartheid in South Africa is not only a 
crime against the Africans against whom it 
is directed, it is not only contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of the ILO and to the 
Declaration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, but it is an affront against all hu- 
manity which must be eliminated by every 
and any legal means which is available. And 
I say that as long as racial persecution is the 
avowed policy of the Government of South 
Africa, that Government has no place either 
in this organization or in the United Na- 
tions. Therefore, I support wholeheartedly 
the efforts which are being made in this 
Conference to utilize legal and constitutional 
means to exclude South Africa from the ILO, 
the United Nations and every other inter- 
national organization until it abandons its 
infamous apartheid policy. 

In the United States, we have made sub- 
stantial progress toward wiping out racial 
inequality, but we recognize that much still 
remains to be done. That is why in our 
American trade unions, white and Negro 
workers stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
continuing struggle—which we are winning 
every day—to remove from our land the in- 
justice of racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion. We are strengthened by the knowledge 
that in this struggle are engaged the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
and the Government of our Nation. 

Mr. President, this Conference has demon- 
strated that the fundamental institutions 
of this Organization cannot be taken for 
granted. They must be strengthened and 
they must be defended. For me, the most 
important of these institutions is the tripar- 
tite structure of the ILO. Therefore, I 
regret that the Director General’s report does 
not evidence full appreciation of the role of 
tripartitism in the ILO. : 

What concerns me is that nowhere does 
the report really discuss the tripartite idea 
itself. What are the strengths of tripar- 
titism in the ILO and what are its weak- 
nesses? What are the most effective forms 
of tripartite participation? How can the 
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tripartite principle be applied in the newer 
fields of ILO activity such as technical as- 
sistance? What is the relationship of free- 
dom of association for workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organizations within member countries 
to genuine tripartite representation in the 
ILO? These are basic questions which must 
be considered if we wish to maintain a con- 
tinuing and effective tripartite structure in 
the ILO. 

Mr. President, the continuing role of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in the 
ILO is at stake in several important pro- 
posals in the report. 

Let me turn first to the proposals for deal- 
ing with industrial problems. Based on my 
own firsthand knowledge and experience, I 
am firmly convinced that participation in 
the industrial committees of representatives 
of workers’ and employers’ organizations with 
a direct knowledge and interest in industrial 
problems has given a realistic direction to 
ILO activities which would have been impos- 
sible without such grassroots participation. 

Therefore, I find it difficult to understand 
why at this very time when rapid technolog- 
ical change could render the industrial com- 
mittees more useful than ever before, it is 
proposed that this essential ILO activity 
should be pared down. 

The report also shows a lack of under- 
standing of tripartitism in its treatment of 
workers’ education. This is a phase of the 
ILO's program the free trade unions first 
proposed and have subsequently vigorously 
supported. The function of this program is 
fundamentally one of helping the trade 
unions to develop their own workers’ educa- 
tion activities. 

The report proposes that the ILO should 
no longer “limit itself to merely supporting 
activities determined by other organiza- 
tions.” It is suggested instead that the ILO, 
without consulting the trade unions or 
cooperating with them, attempt to “train” 
trade union leaders in their basic responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. President, I regard as highly unsound 
and dangerous the idea that somehow the 
ILO can take over from the trade unions 
the fundamental control of workers’ educa- 
tion. Certainly it is not the ILO’s job to 
inculcate among trade unionists the ideas 
of its “experts” regarding such highly con- 
troversial questions as the trade union's 
role in society, the proper relationship be- 
tween trade unions and the government or 
the fundamental functions of the trade union 
itself. 

The ILO can make a significant contribu- 
tion in the field of workers’ education with- 
out straying beyond its legitimate function. 
The ILO should not attempt to carry on 
workers’ education programs independent of 
the trade unions. Instead, it should work 
with and through free and independent 
trade unions and with the maximum possible 
assistance from the international free trade 
union movement. 

I stress that only free and independent 
trade unions can advance the workers“ wel- 
fare. This principle has been set forth in 
many an important ILO pronouncement. 
Unfortunately, however, not only do we still 
have the so-called “trade unions” in Com- 
munist and other totalitarian countries com- 
pletely tied to the ruling political group but 
we also see increasing government domina- 
tion and control of trade unions in some 
other countries. 

Mr. President, I refuse to believe that the 
ILO could not be more effective than it has 
been in bringing the governments of such 
countries to a better understanding of the 
need for free and democratic trade unions, 
independent of government or employer 
domination and control. 

At last year’s conference I proposed that 
the ILO establish a technical assistance pro- 
gram in the field of human rights. Such a 
program could point the way toward govern- 
ment encouragement to organization of 
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trade unions without attempts to control 
them. It could also give invaluable help in 
establishing and maintaining other basic 
human rights such as freedom from forced 
labor. 

The report states that because human 
rights should infuse all the ILO’s activities, 
no specific program is needed. I cannot ac- 
cept this objection. Advancement of human 
rights by the ILO must be given specific 
content and effective direction. Therefore, 
I urge again that the ILO undertake as soon 
as possible the specific task of helping mem- 
ber countries to adopt laws and practices 
which would assure full implementation of 
the fundamental principles of human rights 
the ILO has promulgated. 

Mr. President, there are many other sub- 
jects in the Director General's report which 
struck me as highly significant. Let me 
briefly mention a few. 

This report should lay to rest once and for 
all the highly erroneous idea that the ILO's 
task in the field of standard-setting is over. 
The report makes it crystal clear how much 
still remains to be done in modernization of 
old standards and development of new ones. 
I say with the Director General: Let’s get on 
with this important job. 

I agree with most of the report’s conclu- 
sions regarding the role and functions of the 
annual conference. I do, however, strongly 
object to the proposal for setting up an 
“independent judicial body” to largely re- 
place the credentials committee elected by 
the delegates. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret that the 
report reflects an urrealistic view of the 
role of Communist and other totalitarian 
countries in the tion. It may be 
that representatives of such countries and 
of the free democratic countries must sit side 
by side in the ILO but that does not alter 
for a moment the vast chasm between op- 
pression and tyranny in the Communist 
world and freedom and human rights in the 
democratic countries. These fundamental 
differences cannot be wished away. 

At its very beginning, the report implies 
that the countries of the Soviet bloc, after 
resuming ILO membership in 1954, accepted 
the “principle of the rule of law.” It is as- 
serted that as a consequence, debate within 
the Organization “is now focused more upon 
different approaches to the labor and social 
problems confronting the ILO and less upon 
political or procedural issues of representa- 
tion within the ILO.” 

Unfortunately, neither assertion is accu- 
rate. The Soviet bloc has not accepted the 
principle of the rule of law. Many delegates 
to this Conference know from their own bit- 
ter experience that these countries have 
done everything possible to frustrate the 
work of the Organization. They have forced 
the ILO to focus on all sorts of phony po- 
litical and procedural questions to the detri- 
ment of seeking solutions to the urgent 
issues genuinely within ILO’s field of com- 
petence. 

Mr. President, when this Conference is 
over, the governing body, with the coopera- 
tion of the Director General, will have the 
responsibility of analyzing the many sugges- 
tions that will have been made and of for- 
mulating specific recommendations for the 
consideration of next year’s Conference. 
Whatever proposals for changes may be ad- 
vanced, there must be no compromise with 
the basic principles of the ILO. 

In the future as in the past, it will be our 
job to defend and make secure the basic 
rights and the welfare of workers all over 
the world. Surely the ILO could undertake 
no nobler task. 


Mr. Faupl's remarks were well received 
and I believe particular attention should 
be given to this paragraph: 


Mr. President, I deeply regret that the re- 
port reflects an unrealistic view of the role 
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of Communist and other totalitarian coun- 
tries in the Organization, It may be that 
representatives of such countries and of the 
free democratic countries must sit side by 
side in the ILO but that does not alter for 
a moment the vast chasm between oppres- 
sion and tyranny in the Communist world 
and freedom and human rights in the demo- 
cratic countries. These fundamental dif- 
ferences cannot be wished away. 


Since Mr. Faupl was the Workers’ Vice 
President of the session he chose to make 
a closing speech to the Conference which 
follows: 


CLOSING SPEECH BY RUDOLPH FAUPL, WORKERS’ 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 47TH SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND, JUNE 1963 
Mr. President, as I take the rostrum to 

make a closing statement to this 47th session 

of the International Labor Conference, I 

feel that expression of the customary senti- 

ments, however sincere, would be inappropri- 
ate in the light of all that has happened 
during the past few weeks. 

This Conference has tested the strength 
and purpose and the fundamental principles 
of the ILO. I am happy to see that this 
Organization has stood up to the test. 

We have not foundered. Neither have we 
betrayed the basic precepts of social justice, 
freedom and dignity which are at the very 
core of the ILO, 

Each of us here present at this Conference 
has been met with a challenge, a challenge to 
the very existence of this Organization. We 
have met this challenge and the ILO has 
been strengthened by the course that you, 
the delegates to this Conference—worker, 
employer, and government alike—have cho- 
sen. In the words of the Director General, 
we have not run away from the battle. 

The actions this Conference has taken will 
establish, or lay the groundwork for estab- 
lishing, new standards in important fields 
which will bring greater security and better 
health and safety to millions of workers 
all over the world. 

The decisions we have taken for adoption 
of these international instruments lend con- 
crete support to the conviction of the work- 
ers’ group that the standard-setting activi- 
ties of the ILO have not diminished in 
importance, To the contrary, in today's rap- 
idly changing world this phase of the ILO’s 
program can be and should be of greater 
significance than ever before. 

It is fitting that in this year when the 
eyes of the world are focused on the struggle 
to achieve racial equality in many different 
parts of the globe, this Conference has sought 
to appraise the effects thus far of the inter- 
national instruments against discrimination 
in employment adopted just 5 years ago. 
We have seen that progress has been made; 
but in my own country and in many others 
including the Communist countries which 
claim to have eliminated racial discrimina- 
tion, equality of opportunity is not yet as- 
sured. This stock-taking has been worth- 
while if only to point the way to the job 
that still remains to be done to end racial 
discrimination wherever it may still exist. 

The report of the Director General placed 
before us gave rise to a very useful discus- 
sion of some of the fundamental problems 
and issues we face in the ILO. That report 
was not meant to give definitive answers and 
it did not. 

As I indicated in my own comments on it, 
there were parts of the report with which 
I personally disagreed. But I do feel that the 
report and the discussion which has taken 
place on it have been constructive. They 
should help to lay the basis for insuring 
that the Organization will continue to be at- 
tuned to the needs and aspirations of 
workers. 
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Of course, we all know that the picture is 
not all bright. Nobody could be more con- 
scious of the critical problems we face than 
I. Although I regretted very much the deci- 
sion of our African colleagues to leave the 
Conference, I felt—and I still feel—that this 
Organization can survive only if it continues 
to adhere to fundamental legal and con- 
stitutional means. The end never justifies 
the means if the means themselves are not 
worthy. 

Now we must look to the future. We must 
find constitutional methods for excluding 
from our ranks those who deliberately, and 
as a matter of policy, flout the principles of 
human rights the ILO espouses. 

I for one never doubted the justice of the 
objectives sought by our African colleagues 
when they decided to leave this Conference. 
I want to join with them in seeking lawful 
means to accomplish those objectives. 

It is my belief that Africa needs the ILO, 
but it is just as true that the ILO needs 
Africa. This temporary rift based on honest 
differences of opinion must be healed as 
quickly as possible. 

We must all get on with the historic task 
of the ILO of improving the welfare and en- 
suring the freedom of workers all over the 
world. It is my fundamental conviction 
that these objectives can best be attained 
by strengthening in every way possible the 
tripartite structure of this Organization. 

I could not close these remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without expressing to you my ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the selfiess way 
in which you took up the reins of this Con- 
ference at its most critical moment. I know 
I speak for all the worker delegates in say- 
ing: Thanks for a job well done. By bring- 
ing this Conference through to a successful 
conclusion under the most difficult circum- 
stances you have made a lasting contribution 
to the ILO we shall long remember. 


Lou will note, Mr. Speaker, that the 
views expressed by all of our delegates, 
whether they be workers, employers or 
Government, are very similar. It is my 
hope that after the congressional review 
is completed that means will be found 
to strengthen the ILO along the lines of 
its original purpose. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Speaker, for 
having designated me as an adviser. I 
also wish to take this opportunity to 
thank our conference’s senior adviser, 
Hon. Roger W. Tubby, who is the U.S. 
representative to the U.S. Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations 
and other international organizations for 
the many courtesies he and Mrs, Tubby 
extended to the delegation. 


TAX REVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, certain to be 
the single most important legislative 
matter before Congress this session is the 
much-discussed tax revision program. 

Current tax rates fixed at wartime 
levels have outlived their intended pur- 
pose. Near confiscatory rates were im- 
posed to limit dollars in consumers’ 
hands. In this way, consumers were un- 
able to chase after and drive prices up- 
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ward on goods in scarce supply. Thus, 
it was believed, inflation might be 
avoided. 

Today the need for tax rate revisions is 
laid at many doors. Couched in velvet 
terms, it is described as an “economic 
stimulant.” More harshly, it is recog- 
nized as an antirecession measure. At 
the heart of the issue is the attempt to 
solve the continuing unemployment 
problem by increasing consumer spend- 
ing and investment. 

Centers of controversy swirl over 
whether the tax cuts should be primarily 
aimed at encouraging capital formation 
to launch a new wave of risk-taking and 
job-creating investments, or whether 
emphasis should be directed to cutting 
taxes of those with lower and middle in- 
comes in order to stimulate individual 
consumer spending. Final compromise 
is almost certain to encompass both. 

Threatened addition of $8.8 billion in 
fiscal 1963 to the near-overwhelming 
Federal debt poses the greatest obstacle 
to enactment of this legislation. If tax 
cuts are to be passed, nonessential new 
spending programs must be more care- 
fully reviewed. Government expendi- 
tures must be brought under control. 

With present deficits soon to be under 
our belts and with new, huge deficits al- 
ready forecast for next year, the issue of 
Federal indebtedness looms large and 
bold. 

Enactment of the proposed tax pro- 
gram will cause a $10.5 billion net revenue 
loss. Some doubt has been voiced over 
the Government’s ability to absorb this 
large indebtedness. 

From among recent comments appear- 
ing in the press, I have selected the fol- 
lowing cross section of viewpoints which 
I am hopeful will be as valuable to others 
as it has been to me. 

[From Newsweek] 
How To HELP THE Poor 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

On the argument that it will put zip in 
the economy and reduce or wipe out unem- 
ployment, the President and his advisers 
are planning to increase spending and cut 
taxes, and so bring about a budget deficit 
for the next fiscal year of some $12 billion. 
On the argument that it will help the little 
fellow, as well as increase mass purchasing 
power, the biggest tax slashes are to be made 
on incomes of $3,000 or less and the smallest 
percentage cuts on the largest incomes. As, 
in addition, nearly a million low-bracket 
taxpayers are to be removed from the tax 
rolls altogether, the net effect will be to 
increase tax discrimination against those 
who earn the higher incomes, 

Let us assume that neither of these pro- 
posals is designed for mere vote catching, 
but is made with perfect sincerity. It is 
nonetheless true that both of them rest on 
flagrant economic fallacies, Budget deficits 
would hurt, not help, workers and people 
with low incomes, Punitive taxation on 
people with higher incomes, and limitation 
or disallowance of honest deductions (stig- 
matized as loopholes) must also hurt, not 
help, workers with low incomes. 


INFLATION IS A TAX 

Cutting taxes on low incomes, at the cost 
of a huge budget deficit, will not increase 
the purchasing power of low-income groups. 
For if the deficit is financed by borrowing 
from the banks and the money 
supply (as it almost inevitably will be), it 
will create inflation, It will drive up prices. 
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And the higher prices will eat up any in- 
crease in nominal dollar purchasing power. 
The lower income groups will not be able 
to buy any more with their increased supply 
of depreciated dollars than they could with 
fewer but better dollars. Their increased 
purchasing power will fade away. 

Equally fallacious is the idea that budget 
deficits create prosperity and increase em- 
ployment. They do mean inflation. They 
do raise prices. But they can increase em- 
ployment only to the extent that they lower 
real wages, that is, only to the extent that 
the rise in prices is not offset by an equal 
or greater increase in wage rates. Any pros- 
perity brought by inflation is at best evanes- 
cent. It can be kept going only by greater 
and greater doses of inflation, 

The belief that deficits cure unemployment 
got a crushing refutation in the 1930’s, when 
for 10 years an average annual deficit equiva- 
lent to $19.7 billion today (as a percentage 
of GNP) was accompanied by average un- 
employment of 18.6 percent of the labor 
force. 

DON'T PUNISH SUCCESS 

Punitive taxation of corporations and of 
high-income earners also hurts workers and 
low-income earners. For whatever hurts 
profits and capital accumulation, whatever 
discourages saving and investment, means 
fewer jobs, makes labor less productive, and 
makes real wages lower than they otherwise 
would be, Again and again in the last year 
the administration has deplored whatever 
hurts “initiative, risktaking, and effort.” 
But its spending and tax recommendations 
bear little relation to this verbal concern. 

A program that would truly help workers 
and other low-income groups would be al- 
most the exact opposite of the one the ad- 
ministration is proposing. It would slash 
spending enough to balance the budget at 
present revenue levels. For it would recog- 
nize that all expenditures have to be paid 
in one way or another; that a deficit is paid 
for by inflation; and that inflation is a 
peculiarly vicious form of tax, falling most 
heavily on workers. 

A program truly designed to help wage- 
earners would terminate the punitive tax 
rates on high incomes. It would slash such 
rates immediately to a top level of 50 per- 
cent, on the ground that anything above 
that is prima facie confiscatory and a pro- 
found discouragement to initative, effort, 
risktaking, capital accumulation, saving, and 
the investment that increases employment, 
productivity, and real wages. For the same 
reason it would mitigate estate taxes, capital 
gains taxes, and double taxation of divi- 
dends. 

In brief, it would halt all punitive policies 
and approve a tax program to maximize 
production. 


— 


From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE PRESIDENT’s DIRE WARNING 


It was a remarkable warning to come from 
anyone, let alone the President of the United 
States: Downturn and disaster await the 
American economy if Congress rejects the 
proposed tax reductions, cuts the budget, and 
tries to hold down the national debt. 

The thinking behind this dire prediction, 
as developed by Mr. Kennedy in the text 
of a speech yesterday, is no less remarkable. 

It seems that back in 1957 the Republican 
administration and Democratic Congress took 
a tragically wrong turn; they decided to keep 
the debt limit unrealistically low, to tighten 
monetary policy and to reject all efforts at 
tax reduction. “The harsh results of those 
decisions,” says the President, “are still with 
us”—in a word, slower economic growth. 

Most Americans, whose economic lot is far 
from harsh, may question this reading of 
their condition. They might also think the 
past 5 years, or any such span, is a some- 
what brief period on which to base a warn- 
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ing of economic catastrophe. And they 
might be disturbed at the implications of 
this analysis. 

One implication is that this economy must 
be made to grow furiously, at a predeter- 
mined rate, year after year. No economy can 
do that indefinitely; the stimulus of Gov- 
ernment inflation has always worn out, ex- 
plosively or otherwise. The relative mild- 
ness of recent recessions is tribute to the 
ability of the American economy to keep 
booms from getting out of hand and thus 
soften the recurring pauses. 

What makes the economy pause or expand 
at any given time is not wholly the result of 
Government policies, important as they have 
grown. It is the result of a whole complex 
of conditions, including whether consumers 
generally find their current needs well taken 
care of. The theory of growth without 
pause is in effect an argument that con- 
sumers and businesses should constantly and 
vastly increase their annual spending, no 
matter for what purpose. 

If the Government could, as it believes 
it can, produce such a perpetual-motion 
growth, then the past 5 years would show 
it. Government policies have not been re- 
strictive. Monetary policy has generally been 
one of ease. Fiscal policy has been what 
is called “expansionary,” to put it mildly. 

As the President said in his January budg- 
et message, the cumulative Federal deficits 
of the past 5 fiscal years total over $24 
billion, Federal spending from fiscal 1957 
through the estimated figure for 1964 re- 
veals a rise of about $30 billion. According 
to Washington's theories, all that should have 
been a powerful economic stimulus. Yet 
Washington now complains that the econ- 
omy has grown only moderately, falling short 
of its potential by about $30 billion. 

Instead of admitting the possibility that 
something might be wrong with the theory, 
the Government argument amounts to this: 
For 30 years, not just 5, the deficit theory 
hasn't worked; therefore we must have much 
bigger spending and deficits and further ag- 
gravate the dollar's difficulties with tax cuts 
and still easier money. 

To support his argument the President 
quotes De Tocqueville: “The great advan- 
tage of Americans consists in their being 
able to commit faults which they may after- 
ward repair“ — meaning in the present case 
that the Government must abandon restraint 
and plunge into a new flurry of activity. 

For our part we are not so somber as the 
President about the economic future. But 
we will agree that “downturn and disaster” 
are possible if the country does not soon 
repair the Government's faulty economics. 


From the Washington Post] 


EISENHOWER’s 1954 SLASH SPURRED BUSI- 
NESS: HISTORY Proves Tax Cur VALUES 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

President Kennedy’s ambitious tax pro- 
gram bothers some Congressmen and lay- 
men alike because it is based on an ad- 
mittedly paradoxical premise: The United 
States can increase revenues by cutting 


taxes. 

But this is neither economic sleight of 
hand nor fiscal fakery. It is no more an 
outrage against orthodoxy than the ageold 
business principle that an entrepreneur can 
often increase his profits by cutting prices. 

Recent history has proved that it can 
work. When the Eisenhower administra- 
tion cut taxes by $7 billion in 1954, Federal 
revenues regained their prior level a year 
later and rose another $7 billion in the sub- 
sequent 12 months. 

Similarly, the Austrian Government cut 
taxes deeply four times since 1950, the latest 
reduction coming only last year. In the 
first three instances, at least, tax receipts 
oe reached and surpassed the precut 
mark. 
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HIGH RATES A DRAG 


Mr. Kennedy argues that the present tax 
structure was designed largely to finance 
war and contain inflation. With the im- 
petus of war now removed and with the 
present oversupply of goods and services 
relative to demand, the President believes 
these high tax rates constitute a drag on 
the economy, particularly during expansion, 
when taxes drain 30 cents of every new 
dollar out of the economy’s private sector. 

The administration would stimulate the 
flow of funds back into the private sector 
by cutting corporate and individual income 
taxes $13.6 billion over the next 3 years. 
The revenue loss would be partially offset 
by structural reforms in the tax laws which 
would add $3.3 billion in new receipts. 

Individual tax cuts would put more 
money in the hands of consumers and thus 
increase the demand for goods and services, 
according to Government economists. This 
in turn would create new jobs, soak up un- 
used manufacturing capacity, improve profit 
margins through a reduction in unit costs, 
lead to outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment, and stimulate investment. 


SPUR TO INVESTMENT 


Corporate tax cuts would also improve 
profit margins and stimulate investment, 
encouraging more risktaking and providing 
more jobs. 

A to fiscal experts, the $10.3 bil- 
lion net tax reduction over 3 years would 
have a disproportionate stimulus through 
the “multiplier” effect. In other words, 
each dollar thus released would do the work 
of two or three as it is spent by successive 
consumers or firms, 

Hence this stimulus, they explain, would 
help to reduce unemployment, now 6.8 per- 
cent of the labor force, to the administra- 
tion’s interim goal of 4 percent, and would 
narrow the $30 to $40 billion gap between 
the Nation's present annual output of goods 
and services and its potential. 

This stepup in production would, in turn, 
result eventually in a higher total of tax 
revenues even at the lower rates, the Gov- 
ernment believes. 

NOT EXPECTED AT ONCE 

But it is under no illusion that this 
change will come overnight. Treasury Sec- 
retary C. Douglas Dillon, in fact, sees little 
chance of a balanced budget before fiscal 
1967. 

It is in this area that some of the most 
vociferous opposition to the Kennedy pro- 
gram is generated. Because of the long lag 
between cuts and substantially increased 
revenues, the administration expects a 
budget deficit of $11.8 billion for fiscal 1964 
on top of an anticipated $8.8 billion loss in 
the present year. 

This brings cries of “fiscal irresponsibility” 
from conservatives inside and outside Con- 
gress. Tax cuts are indeed necessary, they 
concede, but they should be carried out 
within the framework of a balanced budget. 
Republicans point out that this is precisely 
what was done when they controlled Con- 
gress in 1954. 

The administration has a three-pronged 
rebuttal. First, it insists it has made an 
effort to limit spending, holding the total 
of all outlays other than for defense, space, 
and interest payments in the proposed 1964 
budget below the preceding year’s level. Sec- 
ond, there is a statutory limit to spending 
cutbacks because most outlays have been 
authorized in prior years. And lastly, tai- 
loring spending to revenue receipts would be 
self-defeating; only by deficit spending can 
the necessary funds be pumped out of the 
public into the private sector. 

The opposition gives these arguments 
short shrift. Aside from the highly emo- 
tional protest that deficits in themselves are 
morally wrong, the contention is that in- 
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definite deficits can't help but weaken the 
value of the dollar in the long run despite 
today’s comparative price stability. 


ANSWERING ARGUMENT 


But deficits are not the only argument 
marshaled against the President’s program. 
There is a growing sentiment among both lib- 
eral and conservative critics that the planned 
cuts are (a) too late, (b) too small to be 
effective, and (e) spread over too long a 
period. 

In the first year, for example, they insist 
the projected net loss in revenues of $2.7 
billion is too small to do much good, par- 
ticularly when offset by more than $2 billion 
drained out of the private sector by increased 
social security taxes. 

An even more serious challenge is posed 
by the controversial nature of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for structural tax reforms. 
Most of these are designed to eliminate hard- 
ships or special privileges. Various pressure 
groups can be expected to make a spirited 
fight to preserve the latter category. 

But the biggest single reform, accounting 
for $2.3 billion of the $3.8 billion in added 
receipts anticipated from structural reforms, 
is frankly conceived as a revenue-raising 
measure. This is the 5-percent floor under 
itemized deductions. And since it affects 
some 24 million tax returns, it will probably 
stir up more grassroots opposition to the 
program than any other single measure. 


DILLON’S WARNING 


There is some indication that the adminis- 
tration may be willing to jettison tax reform 
in this session of Congress if a fight over 
reform holds up the pressing matter of tax 
reduction. But Secretary Dillon has warned 
that elimination of reyenue-producing re- 
forms will necessitate scaling down the tax 
cuts by a proportionate amount. 

At any rate, the program faces a stormy 
congressional battle stretching out for many 
months and possibly even into next year. 
And most of the contention will be based on 
these three arguments: 

The program would be too costly in terms 
of deficit financing. 

It would fail to accomplish what it is de- 
signed to do. 

The President's proposed reforms are in- 
equitable or would be such a drag on tax 
reduction itself that they should be post- 
poned to a later session of Congress. 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
Tax Cur: THe REAL REASON 


Tax reduction—if it is to be accom- 
plished—is going to have to thread its way 
through a formidable maze of misconcep- 
tions. 

It has, unfortunately, been advocated for 
a number of wrong reasons; and the real 
reason for it takes a bit of explanation. 

First, the case for tax reduction got off on 
the wrong foot because it was hitched by 
some advocates to a theory that budget 
deficits are per se a good thing. 

This was appealing last year when the 
United States seemed teetering on the edge 
of a recession. Employment still is not what 
it should be and business activity is not in a 
boom, but the Wall Street Journal reports 
that “corporate profits hit a record peace- 
time pace in late 1962.” So there is no ap- 
parent urgency about preventing a tailspin. 

Furthermore, President Kennedy explicitly 
rejected the “deficits for deficits’ sake” thesis 
when he told the Economic Club of New York 
in December that, “If the Government is to 
retain the confidence of the people, it must 
not spend a penny more than can be justified 
on the grounds of national need and spent 
with maximum efficiency,” and that there 
ought to be what WILBUR Mus, chairman of 
House Ways and Means Committee, calls in- 
creased control of the rises in expenditures.” 
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LOW-BRACKET VERSUS HIGH-BRACKET CUTS 


But hardly had the Chief Executive sub- 
mitted his tax message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 24 before controversy began over whether 
the proposed rate cuts should be made chiefly 
to leave more purchasing power in circula- 
tion at the low-income, consumer end of the 
scale or be aimed at restoring incentive for 
risk investment in the high-income brackets. 

To be sure, Mr. Kennedy had talked in his 
state of the Union message about the desir- 
ability of “the greatest increase going to our 
low-income consumers.” But he spoke there 
also of encouraging “the initiative and risk- 
taking on which our free enterprise system 
depends.” 

The two types of cuts are not mutually ex- 
clusive. What the Treasury Department pro- 
poses is that over a period of 3 years, by an- 
nual stages, the minimum personal income 
tax rate be reduced from 20 to 14 per- 
cent and that other rates be reduced cor- 
respondingly (that is, by about three-tenths) 
all the way up the graduated scale to 65 
percent in place of the present 91 percent 
maximum. 

From the fact that there are many thou- 
sands more taxpayers in the lower brackets 
than there are in the higher ones, the effect 
of this is to sacrifice more revenue (leave 
more purchasing or investing power in cir- 
culation) among small taxpayers, in the ag- 
gregate, than among large ones. 

Even this is not going to make small tax- 
payers wealthy, nor cause many rich ones 
to buy yachts, Assuming the full effect of 
the proposed program, a man and wife earn- 
ing $5,000 a year, with two children would 
save $65 a year out of a present tax liability 
of $300. A man with $50,000 a year income 
would save more dollars but a smaller per- 
centage of his bill. 


MUCH OF SAVINGS WILL GO TO PAY DEBTS 


Various small polls indicate that the first 
thing many small taxpayers think of, if 
they get such a saving, is to pay off some 
of their debts. After that they may do some 
increased buying; they probably will whether 
they are conscious of it or not. Or they may 
fool themselves by going into additional debt 
if a few dollars off the withholding tax lets 
them feel more able to meet a washing ma- 
chine installment. They borrowed roughly 
an additional $500 million each of the last 2 
months of 1962, mostly in buying new cars. 

So there is some reason to believe that a 
large proportion of the several billion dollars 
of low bracket tax savings will actually be 
spent and that some of it may have a multi- 
plied effect. Or if some of it is used to pay 
off debts, that releases capital for other 
uses. 

A businessman whose most immediate need 
is to raise capital to modernize his plant will 
hardly be averse to haying people buy more 
of his product; for by that he may either 
make enough to buy machinery or convince 
a banker that his business warrants it. 

On the other hand, if consumers were the 
only beneficiaries and there were no release 
of investment money to increase production, 
they would find their windfall absorbed in 
a rise of prices, since more money chasing a 
static supply of goods would cause inflation. 

Actually, considerable reequipment money 
has already become available to American 
industry through more liberal depreciation 
allowances last year and before. In addition, 
it cannot be said that consumer money and 
investment money move in watertight com- 
partments in the American economy. If one 
or the other is in excess or undersupply, more 
capital can be raised from small savers or 
more consumer goods can be designed for 
millionaires. 

REASONABLE BALANCE A POLITICAL NECESSITY 


The debate between those who see only 
one set of needs and begrudge any relief 
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to another area of the economy is unfortu- 
nate. Labor spokesmen should not so resent 
an easing of levies on wealth that they 
belittle benefits to workers. And business 
leaders should not ignore substantial in- 
creases of incentive that are in the plan. 

Politically the only way to get relief at 
either level or in either area is to provide 
it in both. And this is probably also the 
most effective way as a matter of economics. 

For what is involved here is not a doctri- 
naire panacea nor a spigot that can be 
turned on more than once. The essential 
consideration is to revise a tax system that, 
because it was tailored to wartime demands, 
takes more out of the economy than it 
should for optimum growth whenever the 
peacetime economy really gets rolling. 

Fortune magazine, in connection with an 
article, “The Real Case for a Tax Cut,” by 
Max Ways, stated the indictment this way: 
“The bite that taxes take from the economy 
grows faster than the economy mainly be- 
cause the individual income tax is so steeply 
graded.” 

Every year, Mr. Ways explained, “more 
and more Americans are escalated into higher 
tax brackets.” This escalation becomes 
speeded up in prosperous years. And in 
business, once the breakeven point is passed, 
corporate taxes bite rapidly into profits. 

This, in the opinion of a predominant 
and growing number of economists, is why 
repeated incipient rises in American indus- 
trial activity have been stifled and turned 
into recessions just when they were begin- 
ning to achieve a desirable rate of economic 
growth. This was also at a point where 
they were producing important revenues. 


CHANGE IN MECHANISM IS BASICALLY NEEDED 


This, then, is the key reason why the 

United States should have a tax cut: Not 
simply to produce a deficit. Not to give 
the economy “a shot in the arm.” Not to 
put more money in the hands either of con- 
sumers or of investors alone. But to lift 
a ceiling on economic growth that becomes 
oppressive just when the problems of em- 
ployment and plant utilization are begin- 
ning to be licked. Or using another figure 
of speech, to cut down the volume of a sluice 
that draws off too much of both purchasing 
power and investment savings at a level 
where these could generate more business 
for the country and more revenue for the 
Treasury. 
It is noteworthy that in hearings before 
the Senate-House Economic Committee, 
Arthur F. Burns, formerly chief economic 
adviser to President Eisenhower, did not 
contest the general desirability of tax re- 
duction. He deplored a prospect of years 
of continuing deficits and he advocated more 
relief for middle and upper brackets to spur 
investment; but he concurred in the proposi- 
tion that the system needs revision. 

Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon put 
it this way: “By increasing the reward for 
effort, enterprise, risk taking, and invest- 
ment the program will strengthen individual 
initiative and stimulate investment, thus 
propelling our economy toward a faster rate 
of growth and a stronger future. It will 
add billions of dollars to our gross national 
product, provide jobs * * * and brighten 
prospects for * * * job security.” 

This is a large claim, but made by a man 
of financial experience. 


[From the Washington Post] 
‘THE PRESIDENT’S Tax PROPOSALS 
(By Paul H. Douglas) 

Congress and the public should support 
President Kennedy’s proposals for tax cuts 
and tax revisions because they would stim- 
ulate the economy and make our tax system 
more equitable. 

At the present time 5.8 percent of the labor 
force is fully unemployed. Unemployment 
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has exceeded 5 percent in every month ex- 
cept one since 1957. It has averaged almost 
6 percent for the past 5 years. When the 
full-time unemployment effect of those who 
work only part-time is taken into account, 
unemployment is now at least 7 percent. 

This is an intolerable situation, 

In addition, our idle industrial resources 
amounts to about 17 percent of capacity. 
Our sluggish rate of economic growth is con- 
siderably below our potential. 

Furthermore, in periods of recovery or eco- 
nomic upswing, the present tax system tends 
to take a larger and larger share of the mar- 
ginal increase in our economic growth, The 
tax structure prevents us from reaching full 
employment or the full use of our human 
and productive resources. 

Therefore, the time to act has come. 


MULTIPLIER EFFECT 


To put the problem in economic terms, 
there is not enough purchasing power in the 
economy to buy the goods and services which 
our labor force and industry can produce at 
the prices charged. 

There are at least two general ways to at- 
tack this problem. One of them, and perhaps 
the preferable one, is to reduce the prices 
charged to the level of monetary purchasing 
power. This could be done by an all-out at- 
tack on monopoly, semimonopoly, and ad- 
ministered prices, and the structural defects 
that prevent competition. 

The second way to attack the problem is 
to increase the monetary purchasing power 
in the economy to the level of the prices 
that are charged. This is what a tax cut 
would do. 

To put it simply, tax cuts would increase 
monetary purchasing power which in turn 
would put idle men to work on idle ma- 
chines producing goods which would other- 
wise not be produced. 

But the amount of purchasing power re- 
leased would not merely be the size of the 
tax cut. It would be, in fact, from three to 
four times more than the tax cut. This ef- 
fect can be called the multiplier effect which 
is the shorthand term for describing the in- 
creases in both consumption and investment 
arising from a tax cut to individuals. 

The best estimates presented to the Joint 
Economic Committee are that an $8 billion 
personal tax cut would increase the gross na- 
tional product by from 624 to $32 billion 
more than it would otherwise be. 

In turn, the additional funds generated in 
the economy would themselves be taxed—at 
the new lower levels—and ultimately about 
one-fifth of the total increase in the gross 
national product would be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Thus, an $8 billion tax cut with a multi- 
plier of 3 to 4 times would increase the 
gross national product by $24 to $32 bil- 
lion. Taxes at 20 percent would bring in 
added revenues of from $48 to $6.4 bil- 
lion. The net cost of an $8 billion cut 
would be only from $1.6 to $3.2 billion. 

An increase of these magnitudes in the 
gross national product would produce about 
2 million new jobs. 

The importance of the multiplier effect 
cannot be exaggerated and is the key to un- 
derstanding how a tax cut would stimulate 
the economy. 

CUTS NOT INFLATIONARY 

All kinds of objections are raised against 
a tax cut. Here I will answer only the 
more general ones. 

It is charged that tax cuts would be in- 
flationary. With almost 6 percent full-time 
unemployment and 17 percent of our in- 
dustrial capacity idle, such a charge is non- 
sense. At full employment, pumping mone- 
tary purchasing power into the economy 
would merely bid up prices. But at a time 
of excessive plant capacity and unemploy- 
ment, added monetary purchasing power can 
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put idle men to work on idle machines with- 
out appreciable price rise. 

It is argued that we should not cut taxes 
until the cut is matched by a reduction in 
expenditures. Frankly, this policy would 
bring disaster. There are places where the 
budget can and should be cut. Because of 
the power of special interest grcups, it will 
not be cut where it probably should be cut. 

But if we were to try to balance the budget 
by cutting essential functions by $10 to $12 
billion, this would have a reverse multiplier 
effect. The gross national product would be 
reduced by from $30 to 840 billion. But 
this expenditure cut would not bring a 
balanced budget. The deficit would in- 
crease by from $6 to $8 billion just from the 
drop in personal and corporate incomes 
which would be caused by the initial $10 
billion cut in expenditures. 

Under the depressed conditions that would 
be created, Budget Director Kermit Gordon 
estimated that it would take a cut of about 
$20 billion in Federal expenditures to bring 
a balanced budget next year. I agree with 
the general magnitude of his estimates. 
Such a cut would bring with it an intoler- 
able rate of unemployment and depression 
conditions. It would be self-defeating and 
would bring chaos and catastrophe in its 
wake. 

The tax reforms in the President's program 
are as important as the tax cuts, both to 
stimulate the economy and for equity rea- 
sons. 

If the reforms are junked, I would favor 
the substitution of a program to increase 
the personal exemptions from say $600 to 
$800, or to cut taxes on the first $1,000 and 
$2,000 of income to a much greater degree 
than the President’s program would do. 

Otherwise, the proposed rate cuts, without 
the revisions, would lack both equity and 
adequate economic stimulus. 


From Business Week] 
A POWERFUL ARGUMENT FOR Tax CUTS 


The administration is proposing a tax cut 
of $13.5 billion, spread over the next 3 years. 
Of this, $6 billion is scheduled for 1963. “Se- 
lective structural changes“ — the delicate way 
of referring to what is more often called 
“loophole closing’—eventually would recap- 
ture $3.5 billion of the total, giving a net tax 
cut of $10 billion. 

These cuts would be made in spite of the 
fact that after making allowance for them 
the President forecasts a deficit of almost $12 
billion in his administrative budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. They would 
be made on the theory that given the pres- 
ent tax structure the budget can never be 
balanced at acceptable levels of employment 
and production; that only by reducing the 
drag of taxes—even if that means incurring 
a larger short-term deficit—can we achieve 
the rate of economic growth that eventually 
will bring the national accounts into balance. 

In arguing for these cuts, the President 
rested his case on the proposition that “a 
long-run problem compels a long-run solu- 
tion.” And he made it plain that the long- 
run problem is not just the constant threat 
of recession but the slow and faltering rate 
of economic growth that has cursed the U.S. 
economy at least since 1958. 

As most economists already have agreed, 
this is a compelling argument. The stultify- 
ing effects of the present tax system have 
been demonstrated again and again in the 
past 5 years. ‘ 

It also remains to be seen just what the 
President means by his “selective structural 
changes.” One man’s loophole is likely to be 
another man’s sacred right, and an ill con- 
ceived program masquerading under the 
name of reform could easily frustrate most of 
the beneficial effects of a cut in rates—if 
it did not stalemate the whole legislative 
process. 
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The fact remains that President Kennedy 
has put his administration. solidly behind a 
program of cuts that probably is as sweeping 
as anything Congress could be persuaded to 
consider. He has made a powerful argument 
in support of his proposals, and there is at 
least some reason for the cautious hope that 
his case will prevail. This alone is enough 
to make his message a landmark for the U.S. 
economy. 


OUR NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
A SEARCHING ANALYSIS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S FAILURE TO 
DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH DO- 
MESTIC AND FOREIGN PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
responsible, mature voice from the Mid- 
west spoke out strongly recently against 
the Kennedy administration. Alf M. 
Landon, running for no office, with no 
personal ax to grind, spoke to the 
Young Republican Club of Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Mo. His speech is 

a damaging indictment of the adminis- 
tions fallure in three key areas: unem- 
ployment, Cuba, and world leadership. 

He reminds the President, as we Re- 
publicans in this House have reminded 
him frequently, that the way to a pros- 
perous economy and decreased unem- 
ployment is not deficit spending and 
inflation but on expanding U.S. world 
trade based on a sound dollar. 

Ex-Governor Landon’s talk meets the 
23 standard he has always set for par- 

tisan discussion of issues that it be ob- 
jective, not mere name calling. For this 
reason it becomes an important and 
constructive statement of Republican 
criticism which I heartily commend to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
administration. 

Our NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
(By Alf M. Landon, Young Republicans Club, 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo., May 

2, 1963) 

Partisan discussions of the great and com- 
plex domestic and international problems 
confronting us are essential to all Ameri- 
cans—provided they are approached in an ob- 
jective way—instead of mere name calling. 
In that spirit, I am going to talk tonight 
about the three main points raised by the 
Democrats in the 1960 campaign against the 
Republicans. I’m going to present to you 
some of the hard facts in both domestic and 
foreign policies on those issues that are still 
with us—still unsolved—today: (1) Unem- 
ployment, (2) Cuba, (3) America’s loss of 
prestige in the world at large. 

There is something dead wrong in a coun- 
try where the stock market is booming and 
employment depressed. 

In the Democrat 87th with an 
overwhelming majority in both the National 
House of Representatives and the U.S. Sen- 
ate—President Kennedy made one recom- 
mendation in his messages to the Congress 
aimed at substantially reducing unemploy- 
ment. That was his recommendation for the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

He stated his position on that highly im- 
portant legislation on December 7, 1961, be- 
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fore the National Association of Manufac- 
turers convention in New York. I advocated 
the same legislation the next day before the 
National Press Club. I do not mean to leave 
the inference that there was any under- 


standing of any kind between us on that- 


legislation. Our positions were arrived at 
entirely separately. 

I did not conceive that legislation as hav- 
ing an immediate impact on our No. 1 do- 
mestic problem of unemployment. I believed 
then—and I believe now—that the only so- 
lution to our enormous industrial] plants and 
productivity—as well as the size of our 
agricultural production—is to get into the 
world markets on a larger scale than we have 
heretofore found necessary. 

The President was able to get this legisla- 
tion through the Congress only with effective 
Republican support. 

The complexities of the problems involved 
are going to take time and the efficient, ac- 
tive and energetic cooperation of both Gov- 
ernment and business itself. 

In his messages to the present Congress, 
Mr. Kennedy recommended again—as he did 
to the 87th Congress—a big program of 
medicare—Federal aid to public schools— 
and civil rights legislation—along with his 
fiscal policies to stimulate employment. The 
last Congress cut up Mr. Kennedy’s recom- 
mendation for supply management by Gov- 
ernment for agriculture. He did not renew 
in this Congress his recommendation for that 
farm legislation. 

He got too much hay down. 

This Congress—the 88th—was tied up for 
its first month or so by administration Sen- 
ators—but not the party leaders—attempt- 
ing to change the rules of the Senate for 
considering legislation in general. 

My objection to our President's fiscal pol- 
icy is that he’s basing our national growth— 
our expansion—and our security—on a com- 
pletely untried theory in a country of this 
size with its worldwide commitments. 

I believe Mr. Kennedy made a great mis- 
take in urging the fiscal policies of those 
economists who loosely follow Keynesian 
economic theories of increasing Government 
spending and who, at the same time, advo- 
cate the cutting of taxes to stimulate con- 
sumption and capital investment—thereby 
creating the greatest deficit in our history. 

Mr. Kennedy proposed a $10 billion tax 
cut spread over 3 years. 

In February, I raised the question regard- 
ing this recommendation: 

“Will it really ease the citizens’ tax load at 
a time when every State and locality is des- 
perately seeking more revenue and would 
gladly fill any tax void created by the Fed- 
eral Government? In considering this 
question, one must keep in mind that the 
demands upon the States and localities have 
been increasing and that they will increase 
all the more if inflation is the result of the 
new Federal policy.” 

The Tax Foundation last month esti- 
mated that State taxes alone will increase 
this year by approximately $114 billion. 
When cities, counties, and school districts 
get through, there will be little left of the 
$2,007 million tax cut proposed by President 
Kennedy for the first year. 

As a result, little will be left to pass on to 
individual citizens of the proposed $10 bil- 
lion tax cut spread over 3 years, theoreti- 
cally to stimulate our national economy. 
Instead will be a great increase in deficit 
spending, thereby creating a heavy pressure 
on the value of our American dollar. Al- 
ready labor and the ADA wing of the Demo- 
crat Party are urging more spending and a 
bigger deficit. 

That is a prime factor in the present rise 
of the stock market. Stocks are being 
bought as a hedge against the debasement 
of the American dollar by inflation rather 
than because of any great increase in busi- 
ness and profits. 
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Planned inflation by Government works 
differently on jobs. Fear of debasement of 
the American dollar is one of the big factors 
in joblessness. Soft money is not good for 
business planning and sound national 
growth. 

That inflation, in turn, increases the drain 
on our gold supply in the financial and busi- 
ness markets of the world. That, in turn, 
will have an adverse effect on American busi- 
ness being able to take advantage of the 
President’s Trade Expansion Act. As the 
value of the dollar continues its decline, un- 
certainty upsets business planning both at 
home and abroad. 

The Democrat policies of spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect, work as far as 
winning elections is concerned. They did 
not work in the thirties as far as curing un- 
employment is comcerned. Before the war 
boom, unemployment under Mr. Roosevelt 
was almost as great as when he started. 

Deliberate planning of inflation by Gov- 
ernment is entirely different from mild in- 
flation over the years that accompanies na- 
tional growth and expanding economy. No 
matter how neat and tidy the plans of 
economists and political scientists—there is 
always a next election. Their planning is 
upset—even if they were right—and they are 
always subject to mistakes, like all of us— 
by politics and the individual planning of 
millions. 

Even in countries like Russia and China 
where there are no real elections—Commu- 
nist plans of Marx and Lenin are being 
watered down to stimulate production by in- 
centive motives for the individual. 

In the United States of America—why not 
stick to the old tested workable fiscal 
policies—policies that are still successful in 
other countries—that are not myths. Why 
not concentrate on expanding world trade 
based on a sound dollar? 

As is always the case, the Congress is being 
blamed for what is called its apathy toward 
our President’s program for national growth. 

Our country is in great need of decisive 
leadership. Instead, we are being offered 
confusion with economic policies bewildering 
in theory—that did not work to the extent 
that they were tried during Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration. 

Whenever there is a lack of effective 
leadership in the White House on legislation, 
the Congress is always blamed. We already 
have one political scientist advocating a 
rubber-stamp Congress by concentrating 
more powers in the hands of the executive 
branch of our Government. By and large, 
his theory is that there is a Presidential 
party and opposition in both parties, making 
four parties in Congress instead of two. He 
divides loosely the Democrats into liberal and 
conservative, and the Republicans into lib- 
eral and conservative—whatever that means. 

As a matter of fact, there are four blocs 
in the Democratic Party. The dominant bloc 
is labor. The next is the southern agrarian 
bloc. Then there are the urban bloc and the 
ADA wing. Labor, urban, and ADA are more 
or less meshed together on a number of poli- 
cies. There is still among them, however, 
a sharp difference on other matters. 

The Republican Party is really the only 
homogenous party in the Congress. 

The grand old terms “liberal” and con- 
servative,” have been so much abused of 
recent use that they've lost much of their 
meaning. I can remember when the liberals 
were the ones who opposed national prohibi- 
tion. 

The President was able to organize all four 
blocs successfully in his campaign. It is a 
horse of a different color when it becomes a 
matter of hitching them up to pull together 
on legislation in the Congress. 

Another political scientist is predicting 
that it is only a question of time until all 50 
States will fade out of any position of re- 
sponsibility and authority—that they will 
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all be concentrated in the executive branch 
of the Government in Washington. That 
could probably occur if both Congress and 
State governments are continually weakened 
by the growth of Executive power concen- 
trated in the White House. 

Let me point out that this 88th Congress 
is simply being criticized for refusing to pass 
legislation recommended by the President 
that the preceding 87th Congress refused to 
pass. And there has been an election in be- 
tween. Therefore, it must be evident that 
this Congress is representing the thinking 
and the philosophy and the convictions of 
the people in their districts and their States. 

Congress is even being criticized by politi- 
cal theorists, in a hurry—for being so paro- 
chial as to represent the thinking of their 
districts. That's what we elect them for, 
That’s why we want them to come around 
and shake our hands every 2 years and ask 
us for our votes. 

I emphatically disagree with General 
Eisenhower's suggestion that Congressmen's 
terms should be limited to 12 years. Once a 
Congressman learns the ropes and the rules 
and the parliamentary procedure, his value 
to his district increases. The same is true of 
a Senator. If democracy means anything, it 
is up to people in their districts and States 
to decide when to retire them. 

I have believed for a long time that we 
might consider lengthening the terms of our 
national representatives to 4 years. That's 
not too long a term to get them out of touch 
with the thinking of their districts. It re- 
lieves national representatives of the expense 
of a biennial campaign and gives them more 
time for the highly responsible duties of 
their office. 

I can remember some years ago when the 
Congress was not acting as fast and as neat 
and as tidy as political scientists like—when 
it was proposed that we should adopt the 
parliamentary government in America in 
order to bring more unity and party disci- 
pline. With a parliamentary government, 
Canada has had four general elections in 
the last 6 years. 

The great model of those yakking away 
for a parliamentary system is Great Britain. 
Tronically, since 1952, that model of par- 
liamentary efficlency—where the executive 
branch and the legislative leadership are 
one and the same—has been widely charged 
as a do-nothing government. 

One simple way to restore party discipline 
in the Congress and in the States would be 
for the States to repeal what is known as the 
Massachusetts ballot. Up until about 50 
years ago, it was possible to vote in all States 
a straight party ticket by making a cross at 
the head of the column. That covered all 
the candidates. 

Then Massachusetts adopted a ballot on 
which the candidates’ names were arranged 
according to the office they were running for. 
A citizen had to vote for his choices sep- 
arately. That encouraged split voting and 
weakened party organizations and party re- 
sponsibility. I believed in the Massachu- 
setts ballot then as an intelligent approach 
to voting—and I believe in it now. But if 
these political scientists and pundits want 
to correct the failure of Congress to rubber- 
stamp a President’s proposal—a very simple 
way would be—as I say—to facilitate partisan 
voting instead of nonpartisan. 

Now to point No. 2—Cuba—and point No. 
3 of the 1960 Democrat campaign. 

The question is being raised by Democrats 
and Republicans alike as to whether we have 
a Cuban policy and, if we do, what is it. 

That question really is tied up with point 
No. 3—America’s prestige in the world. 
Therefore, I will cover both of them together. 

Cuba, the Western Hemisphere, Laos, 
Europe, Moscow, Peiping—all are tied up in 
one package. If the string is broken, alarm 
bells will ring in every foreign office in every 
country in the world. 
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There is uncertainty over the successor to 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in West Ger- 
many—the impending English election—and 
the rejection of President Kennedy’s grand 
design for Europe’s economic and political 
future by President de Gaulle, of France. 

It is evident that America no longer has 
the prestige that it had to exercise its lead- 
ership in European affairs. 

Cuba must be dealt with not only in 
context with Western Hemisphere conditions, 
but the world at large. 

Europe must be dealt with not only as 
Europe, but for its impact on real, danger- 
ous conditions in all the world. 

If we intervene in Cuba, we are not only 
intervening against Castro. We are inter- 
vening against Khrushchev. He will either 
have to get out of Cuba or fight. If he 
backs down, that will leave Mao as top dog 
in all of Asia, at least, and Khrushchev prob- 
ably facing a palace revolution in the 


Kremlin. 


Laos occupies a key strategic position. Its 
jerry-built neutralist structure is collapsing. 

The Chinese Communists in Laos then 
outflank South Vietnam, Thailand, and Cam- 
bodia. Malaya, Formosa, and Japan are in 
greater danger. The Philippines and Aus- 
tralia are then faced by Chinese Commu- 
nists in positions of strength. 

China—poised on the edge of the defense- 
less, rich-rich, oil-rich Indian State of As- 
sam—would like nothing beter than to see 
America tied up in Cuba. 

It would seem that factors of even greater 
magnitude and permanence are involved in 
the row between Mao and Khrushchev. 

It must always be remembered that 
these two giants have the longest borderline 
between them in the world. Between them 
lies somewhat of a no man’s land. Both 
giants are deeply interested and cast some- 
what of a jaundiced eye on each other’s 
activities in that big nomadic nation—Outer 
Mongolia, 

Also it must always be remembered that 
China has a population four times that of 
Russia—plus a much stronger and expanding 
position in Asia—and Russia is aiding in the 
military buildup of India—China’s enemy. 

Russia’s ancient ties of acquaintance— 
business, political, and assoclatlon—are 
more with Western Europe than they are 
with Asia. France and Russia have the 
background of centuries of international 
pulling together—despite the Napoleonic in- 
terlude. Russia is stepping up trade deals 
with Europe and Great Britain, bartering 
cheap oil as its strongest inducement. Khru- 
shchey is vigorously trying to fan dissension 
in the free world. 

Most important of all is the slow swing 
toward Socialist parties in Western Euro- 
pean countries—all of them—and in Great 
Britain. 

Now, don’t misunderstand that. Socialism 
and communism are not synonymous. Some 
of the most effective anti-Communist lead- 
ers are Socialists. There is, however, more 
of a common meeting ground for the Russian 
Communist bloc with European socialism— 
in long-range goals—than anywhere in Asia 
or the Western Hemisphere, At a recent 
2-day meeting in Brussels of Socialist Parties 
from all the EEC and European Free Trade 
Association—except Portugal—disappoint- 
ment and criticism were expressed at the 
isolationist leadership of the British Labor 
Party. 

If the Labor Party wins the coming election 
in Great Britain, will its policies increase 
the pressure on the already weak English 
pound sterling? Will its leader, Harold Wil- 
son, swing more to the left—and to closer 
relations with Russia—than his predecessor, 
the late Huge Gaitskell, and than Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s party? Then again, 
American prestige is somewhat at a low ebb 
in Great Britain because of our inept han- 
dling of the Skybolt affair. 
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All that, in turn, will have deep economic 
and political repercussions on all the trading 
associations of Europe—the European Eco- 
nomic Community—the Outer Seven and the 
British Commonwealth and Anglo-American 
tles. 

Perhaps the greatest longest lasting 
effect will be in the policies of Russia and 
her Communist bloc itself. Both the Soviet 
and Red Chinese have badly underestimated 
the vitality and force of nationalism. 

There is no question that the pace of 
keeping up with America in nuclear and 
space—civilian and military—standards is 
telling on Russia. Yet Russians are becom- 
ing a “have” people. The Red Chinese are 
still a “have not” people. 

There is no question that Khrushchey is 
as uneasy over the spectacular success of the 
Common Market as we are over the Soviet's 
armed intrusion in Cuba. 

There is no question he has some spread- 
ing political problems at home, Within the 
past month, Rumania defied the Soviet by 
renewing relations with Albania and estab- 
lishing a new trade agreement with Red 
China. 

Another striking change must not be over- 
looked in any appraisal of world affairs. 

Future historians may well mark the ex- 
traordinary visit of Premier Khrushchey’s 
son-in-law to Pope John XXIII as the be- 
ginning of a change in relations between 
Russia and the Western countries. 

All of these are factors we must consider in 
our Cuban policy. 

What is our Cuban policy—if we have 
one?—is being asked with increasing doubt 
and vigor in both Democrat and Republican 
ranks. Last week Senate Democrat Leader 
MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, and other ad- 
ministration leaders—in advocating cooper- 
ation with the OAS in quarantining Cuba— 
picked up one of the principal points re- 
peatedly urged by New York’s Republican 
Senator KENNETH KEATING. That is an in- 
finitely sounder policy than the implication 
of our President’s highly emotional address 
to the Cuban refugees last Christmas time on 
getting communism and Castro out of Cuba. 

Of course, I have no inside information or 
speak with any authority as an expert. I 
have some knowledge about politics, though. 
As I understand it, President Kennedy's 
present world policy—including Cuba—and 
the OAS—is based on coming changes in 
Great Britain, West Germany, Russia, a new 
government in Canada—and on a better 
chance of peaceful, if stormy, relations with 
Khrushchev, than with Mao. As for me and 
mine—I am willing to go along with him on 
that policy—with the fervent hope that our 
national administration will be more skillful 
and mature in handling international rela- 
tions in the future than in the past. 

That is not appeasement. Neither is it 
singing oursleves to sleep with that dreamy 
kind of gush, the spirit of Camp David, or 
unrealism that the cold war is not going to 
continue for a long time, or break wide open 
at any moment, 

It is realism that, with our military and 
economic might, we can trump any card that 
Khrushchev or Mao plays, whenever we 
decide the time has come to protect our posi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
world, come what may. We must always be 
as ready to act, as to talk. 

There is no question that U.S. Senator 
KENNETH KEATING, of New York, is right in 
his warning of the existing military threat 
from the Soviet in Cuba. His factual state- 
ments are a most valuable service in alert- 
ing our great country to the facts of life in 
that Communist-armed camp on our door- 
step. 

There is no question that a blockade would 
crumple the Soviet armed occupation of 
Cuba. It also might blockade a turning of 
the Russian-Communist bloc in the direction 
of Europe instead of Asia. 
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Sure, Cuba is a dangerous threat to the 
United States and the free world. That is 
not going to be resolved simply by itself 
either by blockade or invasion. I cannot 
conceive of a greater mistake than getting 
bogged down in the jungles and mountains 
of Cuba as we were in Korea—with as great 
a force of men as were involved in that war. 

The fact remains that Mao, according to 
Premier Nehru, believes in a nuclear war, 
is planning a nuclear war, wants a nuclear 
war. Chou En Lai has publicly stated that 
a country the size of China—the most popu- 
lous nation—would have more people left 
after a nuclear war than any other country. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, boasts 
that communism will bury capitalism by 
economic methods. He has spoken a truism 
repeatedly—that there can be no victor in 
a nuclear war. 

Quoting James Marlow, Associated Press 
news analyst: There could be worse than 

v if his successor tries to turn 
the clock back.” We have the question 
there again: after Khrushchev, after Ade- 
nauer, after Macmillan—what? 

This is a period of change in the whole 
world leadership structure of the major 
powers of both the free world and the Com- 
munist world. 

There is evidence that Khrushchev himself 
is laying the groundwork for orderly suc- 
cession of leadership in the Soviet for the 
first time. Heretofore, it has been a bloody 
grab for power. 

Until all that is determined, as far as Great 
Britain and West Germany are concerned, 
and what is going to happen in the Soviet 
in the coming year, it is difficult to come to 
policy decisions of any permanence. Cer- 
tainly the relations of all the great power 
nations are going to be definitely affected. 

In this war of nerves every attempt must 
be made to bring together democratic gov- 
ernments to act in unison to restrain any 
action by force in violation of neutral rights 
or upsetting to the peace of the world. 

For sure—lacking fool-proof international 
disarmament—we must keep building up our 
military strength, conventional and nuclear, 
on the ground, in the air, and in the seas, 
regardless of either national or local eco- 
nomics, Unless we do that, our future is 
sure. It is defeat. 

As Republicans, our first duty is to our 
unique Republic and the idea it stands for. 
We must not become so concerned with par- 
tisan advantage that we would rush the 
Nation into disaster—and criticism for criti- 
cism’s sake can mean disaster. There is 
plenty of room for legitimate differences be- 
tween our national administration and its 
bipartisan opposition. Unless we stick to 
these legitimate differences and keep our 
eyes on our great and beloved Republic’s true 
interests, our future again is sure—it is 
defeat. 


FARM LABORERS DO NOT WANT TO 
BE MIGRANTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I sense 
an effort in Congress to glamorize and 
promote a vast migrant labor program 
to furnish the supplemental labor neces- 
sary to harvest and process some of the 
vital agricultural crops of our Nation. 
Some Members of Congress, in order to 
defeat any program to import supple- 
mental labor, would try to force upon 
our domestic farm labor a nomadic, 
migrant way of life. 

I know of no responsible sociologist 
who recommends the life of a nomad or 
migrant as a satisfactory way of life 
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for a family. I know of no family econo- 
mist who would recommend it. Congres- 
sional families continuously complain 
about it for themselves. 

Even the fanciest of migrant facilities 
are not proper or conducive to healthy, 
happy family life. Why wish it on the 
poor unskilled laborer? 

Even the families who are forced to 
migrate hate it. Facts and figures can 
substantiate these views—although per- 
haps not as well as the experience of 
living with a migrant family. 

One California farm association re- 
cruited approximately 300 domestic 
farmworkers from Texas. Food was 
good, housing excellent, schooling su- 
perior, wages were twice the wages in 
Texas, climate and working conditions 
were excellent, and transportation and 
subsistence en route were paid. Never- 
theless none of them stayed more than 
3 or 4 weeks. They were urged to stay 
and promised long employment, but they 
wanted to go home; they did not want 
to move from place to place, no matter 
how superior the wages and working 
conditions were. 

These people, particularly the families 
and children, belong at home—where 
there is security, stability—-where they 
can develop roots. 

I urge you to think of the individual 
migrant family before you vote funds to 
promote or encourage this barbaric, 
nomadic way of life. Proper use of a 
bracero-type program is an efficient, hu- 
manitarian solution to the migrant’s 
eruel plight. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court 
denying to the States the rights to re- 
quire Bible reading and recitation of the 
Lord’s prayer in public schools has 
shaken the very foundations upon which 
this country was established. 

This week, we commemorate the birth 
of the spirit of our Nation. It is signifi- 
cant to note that America celebrates 
Fourth of July rather than October 19 
as our national holiday. 

For on July 4, 1776, a spiritual force 
came to life with the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. It took 
five long and arduous years of struggle 
for Americans until they finally won 
their independence on October 19, 1781, 
with the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 

Yet, we commemorate as our national 
holiday not the military victory that 
gave us our independence but the spirit- 
ual victory at Philadelphia. American 
independence is founded on the Declara- 
tion of Independence which begins with 
the acknowledgment that mankind’s 
unalienable rights are determined by 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God”—that they are rights endowed by 
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our Creator. The Declaration ends with 
an appeal to the Supreme Judge of the 
world and “with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is one thing to separate 
state from church. It is another to at- 
tempt to separate state from God. Our 
form of government is founded on sep- 
aration of state from church. But we 
separate state from God to our peril and 
to the peril of our country. 

My mail indicates that many Ala- 
bamians agree with the view expressed 
in the editorial from the Mobile, Ala., 
Register, which follows: 


RAGING TYRANT DECISION OF HIGH COURT 
FANTASTIC 

After more than 170 years, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled that it is unconsti- 
tutional for a State to require Bible reading 
and a recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in 
public. schools. 

This 8-to-1 decision was amazing, and not 
many years ago, it would have been incon- 
ceivable. Times have changed, to be sure, 
but Supreme Court decisions such as this 
lead us to wonder if change is not getting 
out of hand. 

It is true that the public was given some 
preparation for this ruling in a previous 
decision that a State-approved prayer used 
in the public schools of the State of New 
York was unconstitutional. We can see some 
ground for that decision in that it is pos- 
sible that a sectarian-dominated State gov- 
ernment might seek to impose a sectarian 
prayer. 

Actually, the prayer in question was 
framed to convey the thought of depend- 
ence on God without offense to any religious 
group, if indeed anyone can be offended by 
thanks to God. However, we will take it in 
good faith that the Court saw a remote dan- 
ger of sectarianism and ruled accordingly. 

This reasoning certainly does not apply 
to the ruling denying the States the right 
to require Bible reading and the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer in public schools. The 
Bible is not a sectarian book and the Lord’s 
Prayer is not a sectarian prayer. No State 
has ever required the daily reading of the 
Bible or the recitation of the Lord's Prayer 
in the schools with the idea of forcing all 
the pupils to conform to the teachings of 
one church. The purpose has been to remind 
the students daily of their obligation to God. 

Yet the Supreme Court’s opinion says that 
“the breach of neutrality that is today a 
trickling stream may all too soon become a 
raging tryant.” With all due respect to the 
Court, this statement is so fantastic as to 
leave us almost breathless. 

What lurking tyranny is the Court talking 
about? The Bible teaches man’s moral re- 
sponsibility for his conduct, something we 
need today and always will need. The Lord's 
Prayer is a statement of human inadequacy, 
a petition for the forgiveness of sins, a plea 
for guidance in right living. Why have these 
common expressions of religion now become 
a threat to the Republic? 

Certainly no sectarianism can be tolerated 
in the public schools. No particular church 
organization can be shown any preference 
in the public schools or in any other rela- 
tionship to the government, even though a 
vast majority of the citizens might belong to 
that church. As we see it, it is improper to 
permit the use of public school properties for 
sectarian purposes outside of school hours 
or to permit sectarian speakers to carry on 
even the mildest promotions of their doc- 
trines in the schools. 

It is said that the Supreme Court decision 
will not prevent religious activity in the 
schools just so it is not compulsory by State 
law. We must disagree with that notion. 
It is obvious that no individual school dis- 
trict will have the power to permit what is 
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denied to the State. Any teacher who under- 
takes to read from the Bible or to offer 
prayer will promptly become a target for 
violating the spirit of the decision. What, 
we wonder, will happen to Christmas observ- 
ances? Can the Mobile County School Board 
legally follow its present practice of opening 
all its meetings with prayer? . 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Stewart 
called attention to the fact that the laws 
being tested provide for the excusing of pu- 
pils from listening to the Bible readings or 
prayers at the request of their parents. On 
this basis, Justice Stewart held that there is 
no coercion which, he contended, nullifies 
the claim that the laws had the effect of 
creating an establishment of religion, barred 
by the Constitution. 

It is unfortunate that this issue should 
have been raised by a few individuals at a 
time when this country is so deeply con- 
cerned with great problems. Suddenly at 
this juncture, the Supreme Court determines 
that Bible reading and prayer are dangerous 
in the public schools. 

Finally, we must point out that here again, 
beyond contradiction, is another invasion 
of States rights. Even though 95 percent of 
the people of Alabama and perhaps even a 
higher percentage may approve nonsectarian 
religious devotions in the public schools, still 
those devotions are now illegal. This, in our 
opinion, is stretching the Constitution to 
the breaking point. 


NOW, THERE IS NO MORE TIME 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzALEz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
last shot fired in the War Between the 
States was on May 13, 1865, in a fight 
at Palmito Ranch, 250 miles south of 
San Antonio, Tex. This occurred when 
a Confederate force captured about 800 
Federal troops who did not know that 
Gen. Robert E. Lee had surrendered over 
a month before that date. 

I mention this to make it perfectly 
clear to my colleagues that our State was 
very much a part of the Confederacy and 
that each generation of Texans since 
that time has grown up conscious of this 
identification and this common heritage 
with our sister States in the Confederacy. 
We have the same cultural and social 
roots as those States. 

But despite these things from our past 
that we hold in common, it does not fol- 
low that we are all of one mind when it 
comes to dealing with those fateful ques- 
tions and problems that beset and divide 
our land today. 

Many of our colleagues from the 
Northern States fall into the error of 
thinking that all of us in the South are 
cast in one mold, that we are all set in 
resistance to those urgings for social 
changes for which they have made them- 
selves the special advocates. 

Some of my friends from the North as- 
sume that there are no leaders in the 
southern communities who share their 
thoughts on such matters as gaining full 
civil rights for all our citizens. Such is 
not the case. 

Let me call their attention to one lead- 
er in the Texas community who deserves 
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their attention: Mr. Gordon McLendon, 
of Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. McLendon is president of the Mc- 
Lendon stations, which has radio sta- 
tions throughout Texas. He frequently 
makes his personal editorial comments 
over these stations. Station KTSA, of 
San Antonio, has sent me the text of his 
June 17 editorial. 

I invite your attention to his words 
which follow: 

Now an NAACP executive is murdered in 
Mississippi and there promises to be further 
riots. 

The Declaration of Independence did not 
intend any man should have to plead for 
his rights, and the 14th amendment clearly 
guarantees equality. If we are to maintain 
that law and order are to be respected, we 
have no right to say “wait” or “we should go 
slowly.” The 14th amendment did not say 
anything about guaranteeing equality slowly. 
The Declaration of Independence did not say 
all men are created almost equal. 

The law is clear. 

It was clear a long time ago. 

For those who have said “slow” we say: 
Time has slowly run out. 

Now, there is no more time. 


MIGRANT CHILDREN AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, we are 
fortunate to have seen earlier this ses- 
sion the refusal of this House to ap- 
prove a 2-year extension of Public Law 
78, the Mexican Bracero Act. We will 
indeed be fortunate if that act is al- 
lowed to expire at the end of this year. 

The Bracero Act has created a cheap 
labor supply for large growers in Amer- 
ican agriculture with seasonal labor 
needs. Wages for the domestic migrant 
worker will not, therefore, rise above 
the wage of the bracero. One of the 
results of such wage depression for mi- 
grant workers is the high incidence of 
child labor. Children are pressed into 
service to allow the family to subsist. 

In such a setting, education for the 
migrant child is an almost unobtain- 
able goal. Let us look at the testimony 
of Miss Cassandra Stockburger, of the 
National Child Labor Committee, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor this past April 23: 

Last summer in a visit to a migrant area 
I talked with a boy about 13 or 14. When 
Don came to the school at 1 p.m., he had 
already worked in the fields from about 
4:30 a.m., to 12:30. I asked him how many 
beans he had picked. He replied, “$6 
worth—that’s 300 pounds.” Then my com- 
ment was, “Then you must be hungry. 
Come on, let's go eat lunch.” Don looked 
up at me and answered, Tes' m, I reckon 
as how Iam. I ain't had no breakfast yet.” 


Any claims of the proponents of Public 
Law 78 that migrants’ children work 
because they want them to have the 
education derived from such work are 
ridiculous in light of the testimony of 
workers themselves. If we do not take 
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steps to alleviate the deplorable con- 
ditions of the migrants we will have to 
pay for our present indifference later 
with welfare programs. 

The first step toward education of mi- 
grants’ children can be permitting Pub- 
lic Law 78 to expire. The free market 
will then force wages up and children will 
be released from their work. One of the 
conditions hampering educational ef- 
forts will be destroyed. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST 
LAWS TO TELECASTING OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL GAMES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STUBBLEFIELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress of the United States has 
for many years been closely interested in 
the matter of the applicability of the 
antitrust laws to the telecasting of games 
played by professional football, baseball, 
basketball, and hockey teams, and the 
effect of agreements between profes- 
sional sport leagues and television net- 
works concerning the telecasting of such 
games. It is clear that the Congress 
desires to encourage and the general 
public has a right to enjoy the fullest 
practicable dissemination of the inter- 
state telecasts of professional sport 
events. Accordingly, it is equally clear 
that any contractual blackout restric- 
tions on such telecasts should be severely 
and strictly limited to the minimum de- 
gree as is consistent with the antitrust 
laws and good public policy. 

The Congress in its Public Law 87- 
331(1) enacted a limited statutory ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws which 
would permit certain joint television 
agreements concerning the telecasts of 
professional games played by football, 
baseball, basketball, and hockey teams. 
Congress was concerned, however, that 
such statutory exemption should not un- 
duly restrict the telecasting of such pro- 
fessional sports events which are among 
the most popular and entertaining of all 
television programs. For this reason, 
the Congress in that same Public Law 
331, subdivision (2) enacted a limita- 
tion on such exemption by providing 
that it should not apply to any joint 
agreement which prohibited any person 
from televising any games within any 
area, except within the home territory 
of a member professional club when that 
club was playing a game at home. 

As a related aspect of the overall mat- 
ter, the Congress was also concerned 
with the probable adverse effects of tele- 
casts of professional football games up- 
on the attendance at intercollegiate foot- 
ball contests. Accordingly, the Congress 
also enacted a further limitation in sub- 
division (3) of that Public Law 331 which 
made such antitrust exemption inap- 
plicable to any joint agreement which 
permitted professional football telecasts 
during certain weekend periods during 
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the college football season from any tele- 
casting station located within 75 miles of 
the game site of intercollegiate football 
games. In proscribing the professional 
football telecast in a protected area de- 
fined by the location of telecasting sta- 
tions within 75 miles of the intercol- 
legiate game site, the Congress was also 
defining the permitted blackout area for 
telecasts of professional games which was 
elsewhere described as the home terri- 
tory of the member professional club. 

For all of these reasons, there is the 
clearest congressional intention not to 
permit any joint agreements which re- 
strict or black out the telecast of profes- 
sional sport events except within a cer- 
tain defined and limited area. It has 
further indicated that these protected 
areas which may be blacked out should 
be confined to distances measured by the 
location of a television station within 75 
miles of the home city of the profession- 
al team or the game site of the inter- 
collegiate team. 

The professional football leagues have 
for a number of years generally applied 
a practice of blacking out and restricting 
telecasts of their home games from sta- 
tions located up to and within 75 miles 
of the home city in which the game is 
being played. This is in accordance with 
the congressional understanding and in- 
tention referred to above, as well as with 
earlier district court decisions on this 
legal point. However, on some recent 
oceasions such professional football 
leagues have attempted to apply a new 
and more restrictive television practice 
which has blacked out additional areas 
from these telecasts. It appears that 
these new restrictions have been at- 
tempted to be justified on the 1961 statu- 
tory exemption. It is clear, however, 
that this 1961 statutory provision in no 
way sought to authorize a more restric- 
tive blackout practice than had previ- 
ously been applied. Such new practice 
would black out additional television sta- 
tions serving millions of people which 
are located up to 125 or more miles from 
the game city, and whose signals are not 
received in that city or in any area im- 
mediately contiguous to it or its metro- 
politan area. In this way, the profes- 
sional leagues and their teams have 
sought to adopt more extensive protec- 
tionist measures at the expense of the 
viewing public in distant areas who 
would otherwise be permitted to see 
these important telecasts. 

In light of the indicated legislative 
history, past commercial practices and 
court decisions, it is clear that a black- 
out restriction for professional sports 
telecasts which would be limited to sta- 
tions located within 75 miles of the home 
city would be a reasonable limitation on 
free public access to interstate telecasts 
and be consistent with antitrust require- 
ments. Contrariwise, it is clear that any 
greater limitations extending the black- 
out area to distant areas served by sta- 
tions much further than 75 miles from 
the home city, would be unreasonable, 
unduly restrictive in nature, and con- 
trary to good public policy. 

It would be beneficial to future appli- 
cation of the congressional antitrust 
exemption and to future television poli- 
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cies that there be an appropriate legis- 
lative codification and clarification of 
existing law and practice to make clear 
that the permissible blackout restriction 
is limited to and should be no greater 
than that relating to a station located 
within 75 miles from the home city in 
which the game is being played. The 
amendment to Public Law 331(2) of the 
87th Congress (15 U.S. C. A. 1292) which I 
have today offered is intended to achieve 
such appropriate codification and clari- 
fication of existing law and practice. I 
urge there should be early hearings on 
it and an early passage of it by the 
Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Tatcotr (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER), for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Cramer, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Morse. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Friday, July 5, 1963, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


995. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the premature approval of large-scale 
demolition for the Erieview urban renewal 
project I, Cleveland, Ohio, by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

996. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on a review of the practice by the Federal 
Government of paying unemployment bene- 
fits to former employees of post exchanges 
and similar activities of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

997, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on overpricing of adaptation kits for 
M-113 vehicles under a Department of the 
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Army contract negotiated with FMC Corp., 
San Jose, Calif.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

998. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled A bill to amend sec- 
tion 406(b) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to limit the right of certain air carriers 
to receive subsidy payments“; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

999. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report stating that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to the follow- 
ing claim: Northern Arapaho Tribe of In- 
dians of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 
petitioner, v. the United States of America, 
defendant (docket No. 329-D, pursuant to 60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1000. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act for the fiscal 
year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 6283. A bill to amend the 
“United Nations Participation Act,” as 
amended (63 Stat. 734-736); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 498). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7373. A bill to provide that certain 
aircraft may travel between the United States 
and Canada without requiring the owners or 
operators thereof to reimburse the United 
States for extra compensation paid customs 
officers and employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7374. A bill to provide for declaratory 
judgment procedures in cases involving re- 
fusal of witnesses to testify or produce 
papers before congressional committees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7375. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits 
to protect constitutional rights in education, 
to establish a Community Relations Service, 
to extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 7376. A bill to clarify the relationship 
of interests of the United States and of the 
States in the use of the waters of certain 
streams; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 7377. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 7878. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
regular admissions tax rate shall apply in 
respect of admissions to racetracks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 7379. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7380. A bill to provide for declaratory 
judgment procedures in cases involving re- 
fusal of witnesses to testify or produce papers 
before congressional committees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7381. A bill to simplify, modernize, 
and consolidate the laws relating to the 
employment of civilians in more than one 
position and the laws concerning the civilian 
employment of retired members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7382. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment of employees after 30 years of service 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

HR. 7383. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 of 

section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
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1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON (by request): 

H.R. 7384. A bill to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize construction differential subsidy for 
certain qualified operators in the coastwise, 
intercoastal, and noncontiguous domestic 
commerce of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7385. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage 
investment in the American merchant 
marine by providing a program of assistance 
in the construction of vessels, to correct 
inequities, to stimulate the domestic com- 
merce of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 539. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT: 
H. J. Res. 540. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BARING: 

H. Con. Res. 191. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on the need 
for a strong domestic gold mining industry; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 427. Resolution extending greetings 
and felicitations of the House of Representa- 
tives to the people of Oxford, Mass., on the 
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occasion of the 250th anniversary of their 
community; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 428. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additonal copies of the study 
entitled “The Federal Government and Edu- 
cation”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7386. A bill for the relief of Marcene 
Sonja Godfrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 7387. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Venus 
Ballesteros Tanamachi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7388. A bill for the relief of F. X. Mar- 

shall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


181. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Florence Sena Frick, executive secretary, the 
Hawaii Pharmaceutical Association, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, relative to urging favorable 
consideration and passage of the bills H.R. 
3669 and S. 774, dealing with quality and 
price stabilization, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Long-Range Space Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., on the development of the first bat- 
tery-operated portable millimeter radio 
system for special communications. 

This development is important when 
you consider that one of the major uses 
of millimeter systems is long-range 
space communications. Such a system 
could project a very narrow and intense 
beam from one space ship to another. 

The system was developed by Sylvania 
Electronic Systems, a division of the 
company, which has its headquarters at 
Waltham, Mass. It was displayed June 
4, 5, and 6 at the 17th annual Armed 
Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association convention and exhibition 
here in Washington. 

The theme of that convention was 
“Communications-Electronics Goes Be- 
yond All Borders” and thousands of rep- 
resentatives of industry, Government 
agencies, and the military visited the ex- 
hibits of the various companies. 


Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I was invited by Dr. Wal- 
ter Becher, secretary general of the 
Sudetendeutscher Association, Inc., to 
send a comment to the Sudeton German 
people in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Sudeton German Day. I was 
pleased to do this and, subsequently, I 
have received a letter from Dr. Becher 
to the American people containing kind 
regards to us on our celebration of In- 
dependence Day, July 4. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
respectfully submit this heartening ex- 
change of letters to the attention of this 
honorable body and the American peo- 
ple, as follows: 

DEAR Mn. BECHER: As a descendant of the 
German people, I take special pride in joining 
with you in the celebration of Sudeten Ger- 
man Day. As a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, I wholeheartedly join with 
you in a meaningful rededication to the 
cause of individual freedom for all people 
and sincere cooperation between nations. 

Our direction must be relentless toward 
freedom of the hearts, minds, and bodies of 


all men. Our goal must be peace and hap- 
piness for all men, each in his own way. In 
this goal, we always will be brothers, re- 
gardless of time or distance or place. 

Most cordial greetings. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSEN: I deeply 
appreciate the kind words of message 
you sent to our Sudeten German Day 
which took place on Whitsuntide, in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Your words were made 
known to the Sudeten German people for 
whom they are a great encouragement. 

The Sudeten German Day was success- 
ful and about 400,000 persons took part in 
it. The Prime Ministers of Bavaria and 
Baden-Württemberg and the Federal Minis- 
ter of Defense, Kai Uwe von Hassel, were fes- 
tival speakers, along with our president, the 
Federal Minister Dr. Hans-Christoph See- 
bohm. Chancellor Adenauer sent a letter 
of greetings. 

Your most kind message was a great honor 
for us and I thank you very sincerely for it 
on behalf of all Sudeten German people. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSEN: On the oc- 
casion of July 4, the American Independence 
Day, please accept my best congratulations. 
We over here in Germany hope and pray, that 
the American traditions of the past will 
ultimately prevail and freedom restored in 
both Western and Eastern hemispheres. 

On your National Independence Day, the 
Sudeten German people send you all the best 
wishes for your great country, for you, and 
your future work. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
3, pages 3518-3544, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee.” 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the RECORD. 

Paterson, N.J., June 7, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We, the under- 
signed, are interested in supporting passage 
of House Resolution 14, which was sub- 
mitted by you, which calls for the formation 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

We feel the formation of such a committee 
will bring hope to those enslaved peoples who 
formerly enjoyed the right of freemen in a 
free nation. 

As Americans of Armenian ancestry, we are 
especially interested in the successful forma- 
tion of a committee such as proposed by you, 
because the position of our parental nation, 
now incorporated into the Soviet structure, 
has been often misunderstood. We feel that 
such a special committee will develop the true 
facts relative to Armenia and other captive 
states to the benefit of the truth and the 
position of the United States as the beacon 
light of world freedom. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howard W. SMITH, head of the Rules Com- 
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mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for debate and passage. 
May we also thank you for your stand in 
this matter, and to assure you of our every 
support of our measure. 
Sincerely, 
Albert Kachadrian, Henry D. Bouquoin, 
——, Joseph Levine, Joel G. Rose, Au- 
gust S. Darate, Harold Christman, C. 
Leroy ——, Harold B. Lee, E. O. Bleu, 
Anton Luchrsen, Al Walsh, C. William 
Elhairn, Jr., Edward Stewartz, D.S.C., 
Arthur Kachadrian, Joseph Heitzman, 
Fred Vogel, Edward J. Moore, Edith M. 
Moore, Arthur Lamortine, Mary La- 
mortine, Ovagem Nacaian, Helene 
Naggan Leonard Vorchansky, Nina 
Vorchansky, Josye Kowshly, Sam 
Sheber, S. T. Wellvoch, Joseph Pfeifer, 
Paul Krindinger, ——- ——, and Peter 


JUNE 18, 1963. 
Mr. ALBERT KACHADRIAN, 
Paterson, NJ. 

Dear Mn. KacHADRIAN: I have received the 
petition urging my support of Congressman 
Daniet J. Fioop’s resolution to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

I certainly agree with you on the vital need 
for this measure, and I shall send Congress- 
man FLoop a copy of this letter so that he 
will know that he can expect my full and 
wholehearted cooperation. 

You are to be commended for your hu- 
mane interest in this vital subject. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES J. JOELSON, 
Member of Congress. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: With deep appreciation for your 
courageous stand in behalf of the captives 
of the Russian prison of nations, I am send- 
ing you the copies of my communication to 
the President of the United States, for your 
information. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE T. VASLEY. 
HARRISBURG, PA., June 11, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy stated in his speech on June 14, 1960, 
in the Senate of the United States: And as 
long as Mr. Khrushchev is convinced that the 
balance of the world power is shifting his 
way, no amount of either smiles or tough- 
ness, neither Camp David talks nor kitchen 
debates, can compel him to enter fruitful 
negotiations.” 

I can reasonably assume that the next 
presidential candidate will repeat this 
thoughtful Senator's statement by extending 
it with an updated supplement: “Thalido- 
mide pills, such as a site inspection in Cuba 
or a hot line between Washington, D.C., and 
the Kremlin, will not divert this Nation from 
the road of self-destruction.” 

Also, I can expect that the sponsors of the 
hot line, from outside and inside our State 
Department, will exercise their full power to 
prevent the forthcoming proclamation of the 
Captive Nations Week; or, at least, modify 
the original Public Law 86-90 to such a de- 
gree that complete satisfaction would be 
granted the party at the Kremlin end of 
the hot line. The Russians, who are grand- 
masters of the genocide policy, fear their 
captives more intensely than the technologi- 
cal power of the whole so-called free world. 

While the Russian successors of Genghis 
Khan are driving, consistently and persist- 
ently, toward the world domination, we are 
helplessly floating in a twilight zone of reck- 
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less recogniztion of Bolshevism since Novem- 

ber 16, 1933, when the last scattered clouds 

of martyrized millions of Ukrainian souls 
were approaching their heavenly frontiers. 

We cannot indefinitely cheat old man time 
who carefully recorded not only our words 
but our deeds as derived from the Atlantic 
Charter, the Monroe Doctrine, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence—all moral and stra- 
tegic cornerstones of the foundation of this 
Nation. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the 
following proclamation taken from a letter 
from the CCCP of U.S.S.R, to the CCCP of 
China, as printed in Pravda of April 3, 1963: 
“Our party has taken upon itself an interna- 
tional obligation to help all the nations to 
achieve and secure their national independ- 
ence and to complete a total obliteration of 
colonial system.“ Here is evidence of a 
strong parallelism between our foreign policy 
and the Russian policy in regard to their 
ultimate goal: the distintegration of all co- 
lonial systems, except the Russian one. And 
for this purpose we are going to provide 
Russian liberators with a very hot line in 
addition to our generous gifts, such as the 
lend lease, atomic secrets, Czech uranium 
mines, and 200 million white slaves. 

To express more explicitly my opinion on 
Mr. Gorkin’s hot line (the first device not in- 
vented by the Russians, as far as I know) I 
am attaching copies of six 1960 letters deal- 
ing with this subject, and a cartoon titled 
“Slavery Against Freedoms.” 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE T. VASLEY. 
JUNE 12, 1963. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As an American 
of Armenian ancestry I am very much in- 
terested in your bill, House Resolution 14-15, 
for the formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

Please continue your fine work in behalf 
of this bill. I am sure it will please you to 
know that there are many other Americans 
of Armenian ancestry who admire your de- 
termination regarding this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ARMENA Bizios. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1963. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
Of Americans, Inc., Hamtramck and 
North Eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, 
Mich. 

DEAR Mr. TusTanrwsKy: Thank you for 
your letter of May 25th. I have been a sup- 
porter of the Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, and I appreciate your comments re- 
garding Congressman FLoop’s resolution. 

I shall be happy to support his resolution, 
although I don't feel it necessary, at this 
point, to introduce a similar bill. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
NEIL STAEBLER, 
Member of Congress. 


Oxford Observes 250th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, July of 
this year marks the 250th anniversary 
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of the establishment of Oxford, Mass., 
one of the fine communities in my dis- 
trict, which will celebrate this note- 
worthy date next week with an out- 
standing program of events during the 
July 4 holiday weekend. 

Actually, however, the history of Ox- 
ford goes back farther in time than 
these 250 years of progress because John 
Eliot, the missionary, in 1674 converted 
to Christianity some 12 Indian families, 
comprising about 60 people, in the Nip- 
muck village then known as Manchaug. 

A few years later, the General Court 
in 1683 granted the 65-square-mile tract 
to five absentee proprietors and the 
plantation was given the name of Oxford 
after the famous university town of Eng- 
land. From this land the French Hugue- 
nots received a grant of 2,500 acres, 
which they first settled in 1687 and again 
in 1699 after Indian raids forced aban- 
donment of the first settlement. The 
Huguenot resettlement also proved to be 
ill-fated when Queen Anne’s War caused 
the French at New Oxford to disperse. 

It was at the close of Queen Anne’s 
War that the English settlement of Ox- 
ford began in 1713 and this date marks 
the permanent establishment of Oxford. 

The Oxford grant originally consisted 
of 41,250 acres or about 65 square miles 
and from this original area have come 
the towns of Charlton and Webster, part 
of Dudley, Southbridge, Sturbridge, Au- 
burn, and Leicester, and some portions 
of Millbury, Sutton, and Douglas. 

This is an area, Mr. Speaker, which 
was settled by pioneer colonists in the 
very earliest days of American history. 
The Oxford community grew slowly be- 
cause the times were troubled. The con- 
stant threat of Indian wars and periodic 
Indian raids between ominous periods 
of uneasy peace did little to encourage 
the growth of frontier settlements, but 
despite all these hazards, first the 
Huguenots and then the English began 
to carve out of the wilderness after bit- 
ter sacrifices, toil and struggle, the little 
settlement which has grown to the 
thriving Oxford community of today. 

History records that the early settlers 
of Oxford built a church, a fort, grist 
mill, saw mill and houses, cleared fields 
and planted crops. This is the story of 
the early New England communities, 
told and retold as the pioneers sought 
new lands and new homes in the wilder- 
ness. First of all, these devout and 
patriotic people established places of 
worship, meeting houses, schools, and 
libraries. The rows of stone walls which 
cover so much of the New England coun- 
tryside are silent, but impressive testi- 
mony to their industry and laborious 
work. 

Today, families residing in Oxford and 
its neighbor towns sprung from the origi- 
nal Oxford grant, can trace their begin- 
nings to these early settlers who helped 
to bring civilization to the wilderness 
and forge the great tradition, eventful 
history, and proud heritage which have 
made our Nation what it is today among 
the peoples of the world. 

The history of Oxford is truly an in- 
spiring account of the lives of a strong 
and fearless people whose sacrifices 
helped to build a strong nation. It is 
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able to me to recite the highlights and 
accomplishments of the Oxford commu- 
nity because the history of the town 
abounds with feats of great courage dur- 
ing pioneer days and incidents which 
touch upon the growth and progress of 
our land. 

Revolutionary War records show that 
Oxford furnished two companies of Min- 
utemen when the alarm was spread from 
Lexington on April 19, 1775. Oxford men 
fought at Bunker Hill, the evacuation of 
Boston and Saratoga. Before the war 
ended, Oxford and area towns had fur- 
nished a full regiment of 10 companies, 
all volunteers. 

One of the great heroes of the Revo- 
lutionary War was Gen. Ebenezer 
Learned of Oxford, who led troops in 
one of the great decisive battles of the 
war at Saratoga. 

Again on April 19, but this time in the 
year 1861, Oxford organized a company 
for service in the Civil War. This unit is 
reported as the first to be fully equipped 
and trained in the area. Oxford fur- 
nished a total of 290 men in the Civil 
War, going over its quotas each time new 
calls for troops were made. A total of 62 
died in service. 

In World War I, 157 men and 2 nurses 
served from Oxford, while a total of 553 
men and 21 women fought on battle- 
fronts all over the world in World War II. 
Oxford suffered the loss of 18 of its finest 
young men in this bloody conflict. About 
125 men from Oxford served in the Ko- 
rean war. 

The newcomer to Oxford is immedi- 
ately struck with the beauty of this 
typical New England town. Before him 
stretches an unusually wide Main Street 
graced with lovely, well kept homes set 
back from the highway. In the town 
center proper, this attractive stretch of 
road is about 120 feet wide and runs for 
about a mile to delight and charm the 
visitor. This is easily the widest Main 
Street and one of the most lovely in the 
whole of New England. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in 1881 said of Oxford: 

After Plymouth, I do not think there is 
any locality in New England more interesting. 


Visitors who travel slowly along Main 
Street or linger in the town can perceive 
living history about them. There is the 
oldest standing Universalist Church in 
the world built in 1794. The park at 
East Main and Main Streets contains the 
stone in which the Indians of the early 
Nipmuck settlement ground their corn. 

In 1812 Samuel Slater, founder of 
American cotton manufacture with the 
first power spinning mill he set up in 
Pawtucket, R.I., established a mill in 
Oxford, now Webster, and Oxford be- 
came known as what one historian de- 
scribes as “the town of mill wrights, 
almost every mechanic in the place was 
a millwright.” 

From the Slater manufacturing enter- 
prises grew the population and early 
prosperity of Oxford, which became well 
known throughout New England for its 
skilled artisans in millwrighting, pulling- 
mills and shafts. The first American 
broadcloth is believed to have been 
made in the Slater mill in Oxford. 
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Oxford is the birthplace of Clara Bar- 
ton, one of America’s great humanitar- 
ians and founder of the American Red 
Cross. About a mile from the main 
highway in North Oxford on Clara Bar- 
ton Road is her birthplace, preserved as 
a public memorial by the Association of 
Universalist Women. She is buried in 
North Cemetery. 

Clara Barton became a schoolteacher 
at 15 and later organized the first public 
school in Bordentown, N.J. From there 
she went to Washington where she be- 
came a clerk in the U.S. Patent Office. 
She is believed to be the first woman to 
become a Government employee. 

During the Civil War, she served with- 
out pay or commission, working on the 
battlefield and enduring for 4 years the 
rigors and dangers of soldier life side by 
side with the surgeons on hard-fought 
battlefields. After the war, on behalf of 
President Lincoln, she spent 4 years 
hunting missing soldiers, assisting in the 
marking of 13,000 graves and located the 
graves of over 30,000 missing soldiers. 

She went to Switzerland in 1870 to 
rest, but soon was again on the battle- 
fields of the Franco-Prussian war where 
she became acquainted with the work 
of the International Red Cross. Upon 
her return to this country, she waged 
a 7-year fight to get the United States 
to join the International Red Cross. 
She is author of the American amend- 
ment to distribute relief not only in time 
of war, but in times of such disasters as 
floods, earthquakes, and fires. 

Another distinguished Oxford native 
is the late Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, the world 
famed authority on diabetes. Through 
his assistance, the U.S. Public Health 
Service established a diabetic center in 
Oxford where the first community study 
of diabetes was made. In 1953, with the 
help of friends and grateful patients, 
Dr. Joslin founded the Diabetes Founda- 
tion, Inc. to promote research, teaching, 
and summer camps for diabetic children. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 250th 
anniversary, Oxford has arranged a 
varied program of events to coincide 
with the Fourth of July holiday period, 
which should long be remembered by 
the Central Massachusetts area. On 
Wednesday, July 3, the Oxford High 
School band will give a concert at Wood- 
ward Field, North Oxford, and this will 
be followed by fireworks and a bonfire in 
the Greenbriar area under the auspices 
of the Oxford police and fire depart- 
ments. 

Thursday, July 4, will be celebrated as 
“Remembering Day” with the dedica- 
tion of the World War II and Korean 
Conflict plaque and flag pole at Town 
Hall. This will be followed by a military 
parade to Carbuncle Park where John 
White Fellows will deliver an address. 
The parade units will then go to North 
Cemetery for the unveiling of the Clara 
Barton and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
Memorial. 

Other events include a parachute 
jump and National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency exhibit, The day’s pro- 
gram will end with an anniversary ball 
in Wellington Memorial Auditorium. 

Friday will feature such youth day 
activities as a doll carriage parade, bi- 
cycle parade, soap box derby, horseshoe 
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tournament, track and field events, a 
marathon from Webster to Oxford, base- 
ball games, basketball games, record hop 
and square dance festival. 

Saturday events include a firemen’s 
parade and muster, firemen’s street fair 
and a dance at Wellington Auditorium. 

On Sunday, anniversary services will 
be held in all Oxford churches. An an- 
niversary parade with floats, marching 
un ts, antique cars and the Ferko String 
Mummers Band of Philadelphia will 
highlight the closing events of the cele- 
bration. 

As it can be seen from this recital 
of anniversary events, Oxford has 
planned a truly impressive program for 
the entertainment of the townspeople 
and the many visitors from neighboring 
towns. One special aspect, Mr. Speaker, 
should be signaled out for mention: The 
program is a simple and dignified one 
which represents months of hard work 
and effort on the part of many people to 
help make Oxford’s 250th anniversary a 
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memorable one. The program is in 
keeping with the cherished and long-re- 
membered programs which took place 
during earlier anniversary observances. 

Those outstanding celebrations will be 
relived again next week in Oxford and, 
Mr. Speaker, in recognition of this 250th 
anniversary of the establishment of Ox- 
ford, I have introduced a special resolu- 
tion, extending greetings and felicita- 
tions to the town of Oxford, which I am 
honored and privileged to represent in 
the Congress. 

I am exceedingly proud of the commu- 
nity of Oxford and I hail, salute, and 
congratulate its fine people on this great 
anniversary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the text of my resolution be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The material follows: 


RESOLUTION OF OXFORD'S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


Whereas the year 1963 marks the 250th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the town 
of Oxford, Massachusetts; and 
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Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1687 the people of Oxford have figured con- 
spicuously in the development and growth of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the 250th an- 
niversary of Oxford will be celebrated July 3 
through July 7, 1963, with impressive com- 
munity ceremonies, large public gatherings 
and widespread participation of Massachu- 
setts citizens and visitors from other States 
and places; and 

Whereas Oxford is a progressive commu- 
nity of about ten thousand citizens, rich in 
historic interest, noted for its fervent civic 
spirit and for its many famous sons and 
daughters who distinguished themselves in 
many fields of endeavor and many facets of 
American civilization, and faithfully devoted 
to American institutions and ideals: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Oxford, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the 250th anniversary of this 
community and the House of Representa- 
tives further expresses its appreciation for 
the splendid services rendered to the Na- 
tion by the citizens of Oxford during the 
past 250 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, Jury 5, 1963 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 


was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. ALBERT. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

JuLy 5, 1963. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL AL- 

BERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. McCormack 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Acts 22: 28: The chief Roman captain 
answered, “With a great sum obtained I 
this freedom,” and Paul said, “But I was 
free born.” 

ty God, may our minds and 
hearts continue to go out toward Thee 
in gratitude for the preceding day, which 
we were privileged to celebrate as our 
Independence Day. 

We have been reminded of those vast 
multitudes of brave men and women who 
gave such a tremendous sum in sacri- 
fice and suffering for our freedom. 

Give us a greater appreciation of the 
blessings which we enjoy and a more de- 
vout determination to make our flag 
what our forefathers claimed it must 
be: The flag of the free. 

Grant that during these troublous days 
in our national life we may not forget 
what the Stars and Stripes signify. 

Inspire us with the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence which de- 
clare that “all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among them are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

May we earnestly strive to carry out 
those lofty principles for the sake of the 


forefathers who paid such a costly price 
for them in days gone by. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963, was read and ap- 
proved. 


JURORS, PER DIEM, AND 
SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to announce to the House, in connec- 
tion with the suspensions on Monday, 
that we have decided to add the bill H.R. 
5905, to amend section 1871 of title 28, 
United States Code, to increase the per 
diem and subsistence and the limit of 
mileage allowances of grand and petit 
jurors. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
June 27, 1963, edition of the Edwards- 
ville Intelligencer on the first national 
debate concerning three proposed 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution 
which could change our basic constitu- 
tional system. 

While generally the Nation's press has 
been slow in sounding the alarm as to 
the consequences of the adoption of such 
amendments, there have been those 
which have editorially and through their 
news column sought to bring the propos- 
als to the light of public debate. I am 
proud to list the Edwardsville (III.) In- 
telligencer as one of the first to do so. 


[From the Edwardsville (III.) Intelligencer, 
June 27, 1963] 
First CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS DEBATE 
IN Nation Is HELD 
(By B. J. Wander, Jr.) 

About 150 persons at the Edwardsville 
Holiday Inn listened last night to the first 
national debate concerning three proposed 
U.S. constitutional amendments which could 
change the basic tenets of the American 
form of government. 

What they heard was a debate which 
touched on the most basic issues in this 
country’s political makeup. Florida Su- 
preme Court Justice Millard Caldwell bitterly 
attacked the Supreme Court which he 
charged is no longer * * even paying lip- 
service to the Constitution.” St. Louis At- 
torney Arthur Freund, opposing the amend- 
ments, described the issue as “the survival of 
the Union and the Supreme Court.“ 

The topic of the debate was three amend- 
ments proposed by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to the Federal Constitution. 

The first would change the way in which 
the U.S. Constitution could be amended. It 
would allow two-thirds of the States to, in 
effect, pass an amendment without any in- 
8 from any Federal governmental 

y. 

The second would bar Federal courts from 
any jurisdiction in cases involving State leg- 
islative apportionment. 

The third would establish a “Court of the 
Union” composed of the State supreme court 
justices who could overrule the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in cases involving State-Fed- 
eral relationships. 

Following the debate, the members of the 
Madison County Bar Association present at 
the debate voted 40 to 13 to oppose the first 
two amendments, and 43 to 10 to oppose the 
third. The debate was sponsored by the 
county bar association. 

Freund and Caldwell differed sharply on 
the role of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
government of this country. They touched 
on the basic intentions of the constitution- 
makers and talked about many of the same 
issues which were brought up when the 
Constitution was first written. 


GENERAL ARGUMENTS 


Caldwell, favoring the amendments, de- 
scribed the basic problems involved by asking 
three questions: 1. “Which do you prefer, 
the Constitution as written or as being 
amended by the Supreme Court of the United 
States?” 2. “Which do you prefer: dual sov- 
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ereignty or government centralized in the 
Supreme Court?” 3. If the Constitution 
does need changing, “Which method should 
be used: As provided in the Constitution or 
as provided by the Supreme Court?” 

He charged that the High Court is practic- 
ing a “psuedo-omnipotence,” and that “The 
Federal Government is swallowing up the 
State governments.” Caldwell also urged the 
popular election of all judges so that they 
would be answerable to the people. He 
called the Court “power hungry.” 

Attorney Freund, on the other hand, de- 
scribed the basic issue as the “survival of 
the Union and the Supreme Court.” He de- 
scribed the Constitution as a “flexible” docu- 
ment, and said that the High Court of the 
land is the proper agency to interpret the 
Constitution in terms of changing situations 
in this country. Freund said that if the 
amendments are adopted, it would put the 
country on the “ruinous road to a confeder- 
acy.” He said he believes the basic intent 
of the amendments is to shatter the coun- 
try into separate political entities. 

Freund issued a plea to recognize that the 
United States is a “unitary nation,” and that 
the Supreme Court is the proper place to 
decide national questions. He charged that 
those critical of the Court have some par- 
ticular interests at heart rather than a con- 
sideration of basic issues. Freund said at- 
tacks have come from sectional interests 
(segregationists), from those seeking to per- 
petuate inequal reapportionment in State 
legislatures (rural interests) and from groups 
opposing recent school prayer decisions 
(church groups). 

Summing up his arguments, Freund stat- 
ed that the Constitution is law, and like 
all law, final judgment must rest in a na- 
tional court. Freund also said “It is amaz- 
ing that these proposals have found support 
among conservatives, because they are radi- 
cal in the extreme.” 


NEW AMENDING PROCEDURE 


In regard to changing the way the Federal 
Constitution can be amended, Caldwell 
charged that the Supreme Court, through 
its judicial rulings, is actually the body now 
changing basic laws in the Constitution. He 
stated: “Thirty-eight States ought to have 
as much power as the Supreme Court has.” 
Noting an objection by Freund that States 
representing only 40 percent of the people 
could adopt an amendment, Caldwell stated 
“The choice is between 40 percent of the 
people or five justices.” At another point 
he called the Supreme Court justices politi- 
cal appointees, answerable to no one, elect- 
ed by no one, and appointed for life.” 

Freund countered that to adopt the 
amendment proposal would be a “shocking” 
thing. He deplored the fact that the Na- 
tional Government, which represents the peo- 
ple as a whole, would have no voice at all in 
the amending of the document which con- 
trols their National Government. Freund 
said the amendment would “nullify all of the 
wisdom we have gained at great price.” 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Borrowing a phrase from former Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, Caldwell 
said that the High Court must stay out 
of the “political thicket.” He charged that 
the Court has no business deciding cases in- 
volving a State legislature’s apportionment, 
and added that the Supreme Court is de- 
termining the rights of the people rather 
than the legislature. He said the Federal 
Court is “swallowing up” the State govern- 
ments. 

Freund, however, said that to pass the 
amendment denying Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion in State reapportionment cases would 
constitute the first diminution of liberty, 
justice and equality in this country. “It 
would deny equal protection under the law,” 
he said. Freund pointed out that if this 
amendment passed, reversing the Supreme 
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Court’s Baker v. Carr ruling on apportion- 
ment, then other amendments would surely 
follow upsetting court rulings which sec- 
tional interests are opposing. 


COURT OF THE UNION 


“I look with favor on the proposal,” com- 
mented Caldwell, in reference to the amend- 
ment setting up a “super” Supreme Court. 
He said, “I would rather trust 50 State judges 
than 9 political appointees.” He urged those 
at the meeting to “join in combat. * * * in 
an all-out effort to recapture constitutional 
government for the people. 

Freund cited three reasons why the Court 
of the Union idea would not be effective (1) 
The judges could meet only very infre- 
quently. (2) State judges are not experts in 
Federal Constitutional law. (3) State 
judges are subject to State legislative pres- 
sures. He added that the American people 
are committed to the idea that the Con- 
stitution is law, and that this law can be 
upheld only by a strong Federal court. 


GUESTS 


Attending the meeting were. presidents of 
bar associations in Missouri, Illinois, and the 
St. Louis area. The dean of the Washington 
University Law School also attended. The 
three Madison County circuit judges were 
present, along with National, State and local 
news media representatives. 

A question and answer period followed 
the debate, followed later by the balloting 
when the three proposals were overwhelm- 
ingly turned down. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has had a deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments every year, 
except one, since 1950. These deficits in 
large part account for the fact that our 
short-term liabilities to foreigners other 
than international institutions total 
about $20 billion. These liabilities rep- 
resent the total potential claims against 
our gold stock of $15.7 billion. If we 
subtract from the total gold stock the 
$12 billion required to serve as the back- 
ing for our currency the amount of free 
gold still available to meet potential 
claims is less than $4 billion. 

Efforts to eliminate the balance-of- 
payments deficit have not yet met with 
success. While the deficit last year offi- 
cially was $2.2 billion, it would have been 
about $3.5 billion without the special fi- 
nancial transactions used by the Treas- 
ury. In the first quarter of this year, 
the deficit was $3.2 billion—seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. 

I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that by 
and large the measures taken so far to 
combat the payments problem have been 
mere palliatives. Attempts to reconcile 
the objectives of domestic economic pol- 
icy and balance-of- payments policy 
have failed. Unless the United States 
eliminates its deficit in the near future, 
there is a grave danger of a breakdown 
in the international financial system 
which would have not only serious inter- 
national consequences, but which would 
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create new and serious problems for our 
domestic economy. 

Looking to the future, the United 
States should initiate discussions within 
the International Monetary Fund, de- 
signed to strengthen the international 
monetary system. Such a strengthening 
of the world payments system could 
largely replace the bilateral and ad hoc 
obligations which the United States is 
now assuming to bolster the dollar’s 
position. - 

It is clearly time for a declaration of 
congressional intent that the eliminà- 
tion of the balance-of-payments deficit 
should receive top priority by the admin- 
istration, that the maintenance of bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium should be 
a continuing and major goal of our eco- 
nomic policy and that the world mone- 
tary mechanism should be strengthened. 

I am introducing today a resolution 
which would have this effect, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

H. Con. Res. 192 


Concurrent resolution stating the sense of 
the Congress that achievement of balance- 
of-payments equilibrium is essential and 
that the United States should take the 
initiative in fostering an international 
balance of payments 


Whereas the United States has had a 
deficit in its international balance of pay- 
ments every year, except one, since 1950; 
and 

Whereas largely as a result of these deficits, 
United States short-term dollar liabilities to 
foreigners totaled $25,300,000,000 at the end 
of April 1963; and 

Whereas these liabilities constitute a po- 
tential claim against the United States gold 
stock of $15,700,000,000, of which less than 
$4,000,000,000 is “free gold“ not required to 
serve as backing for our currency; and 

Whereas the health of our domestic econ- 
omy and strength of the dollar and its ability 
to serve as a key international reserve cur- 
rency depends upon the early elimination 
of the balance-of-payments deficit and the 
creation of improved arrangements to serve 
the liquidity needs of an expanding inter- 
national trade and payments system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
achievement of balance-of-payments equi- 
librium in a manner consistent with the 
dollar’s role as a key international reserve 
currency should receive the highest priority 
in the formation of national economic 
policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the maintenance of equi- 
librium in its international accounts should 
be a continuing and major goal of United 
States international economic policy; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United States take the 
initiative within the International Monetary 
Fund to devise new and improved methods 
of permanently strengthening the interna- 
tional monetary and credit mechanism in 
order to provide (a) improved means of 
financing balance-of-payments deficits un- 
til basic corrective forces restore equilibrium, 
and (b) sufficient liquidity to finance in- 
creases in world trade and payments once 
United States balance-of-payment equilib- 
rium is achieved. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON NOX- 
IOUS AND OBSCENE MATTERS 
AND MATERIALS 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Racord and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional offices are receiving many com- 
plaints from their constituents indi- 
cating that citizens of this country are 
being bombarded with a new round of 
obscene literature through the mails. 
The Post Office Department tells us that 
it and the Department of Justice are try- 
ing to halt it. However, whenever such 
shocking trash is stopped in one place, it 
pops up again somewhere else, which in- 
dicates we need to step up activities to 
curb these insidious dealers in human 
decay. 

Because I believe the situation is so 
serious I am today reintroducing my bill 
to create a Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials. This 
Commission would include members 
from the Post Office Department, the 
Department of Justice, the FBI, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Members of Congress. Public 
members on the Commission would in- 
clude clergymen, secondary school offi- 
cials, States attorneys general, county 
or city law-enforcement people, and rep- 
resentatives of the communications 
medias. The purpose would be to co- 
ordinate the piecemeal efforts now going 
on all over the country. 

The Commission would also serve to 
keep the public informed of the dangers 
that exist from the distribution of ob- 
scene materials. An informed public is 
still the best way to rid our Nation of the 
filth peddlers, but they need the concen- 
trated effort of this type of Commission 
to effect positive action. 

I am not trying to ban any books, but 
I am trying to rid this country of the 
pamphlets, the magazines, the sensa- 
tional pictures, and the like that contain 
absolutely no message except to spread 
filthy pornography among our people, 
especially our children. We have pure 
food and drug laws to make sure our 
children are not poisoned physically. 
We also need laws to make sure they are 
not poisoned mentally by the warped 
personalities of those who produce and 
distribute their psychopathic wares. 


THE DOMESTIC FARMWORKER 
RECORD 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress have indicated a 
sincere interest in the actual responsive- 
ness of domestic workers to accept agri- 
cultural labor. For their information I 
report the following figures from the 
Monterey County, Calif., agricultural 
commissioner obtained from 15 growers 
who kept accurate records of domestics 
referred to them by the department of 
employment: Of 4,468 domestic workers 
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referred, 239, or 5 percent, failed to re- 
port to work after requesting employ- 
ment; 1,140, or 25 percent, worked less 
than 3 days; 1,208, or 27 percent, worked 
less than 7 days; 905, or 20 percent, 
worked less than 14 days; 514 worked 
less than 1 month; 291 worked 1 month 
or more; 88 worked 2 months or more; 
and 83 worked 3 months or more. The 
figures are, I believe, typical. 

Employment was available for a pe- 
riod of at least 6 months, with a mini- 
mum wage of $1 per hour and an aver- 
age wage of $1.40 per hour. Competing 
areas in other States pay a much lower 
scale, often one-third less. 

The climate and working conditions 
are among the most favorable for field 
work in America. Educational facilities 
and social acceptance are excellent. Any 
comparison of the wage scales in other 
industries with the minimum skills re- 
quired indicates that the agriculture 
wages are fair, even generous. Some la- 
bor in agriculture, where the skill is 
higher, of course, is among the highest 
paid of any industry. 

The only disadvantages to the row crop 
work are that first, the worker must 
stoop because strawberries, lettuce, and 
other row crops grow close to the 
ground; and, second, the harvests last 
only a few months—requiring continuous 
movement from farm to farm which no, 
absolutely no, conscientious family de- 
sires. 

Men without their families can earn 
and save a decent living—even though 
their skills are low. Men with their 
families dissipate their earnings in 
temporary housing, uneconomic food and 
clothing purchasing, and extraordinary 
travel expense. 

The wives of Congressmen with chil- 
dren should have some appreciation of, 
and sympathy for, the nomadic problems 
of the migrant farmworker—except that 
where a congressional family may move 
twice a year, a migrant family is forced 
to move, 5, 7, or 10 times a year. I would 
like to hear from the Members’ wives on 
this particular subject. Better, I would 
like to have them vote on the bracero 
program. 


MISINFORMATION ON BRACERO 
PROGRAM 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a Mr. 
Ginsbach, of Alamo, Tex., wrote a letter 
to a colleague condemning the bracero 
program. The letter was published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 18, 
1963, on page 11048, and contained the 
following statement: 

A large part of our community is made up 
of migratory laborers. So many times I have 
seen these laborers go to California when 
our own harvests are completed, only to re- 


turn in a few weeks, because the braceros 
are doing all the work. 


From my knowledge and information 
about the operation of the bracero pro- 
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gram, the quoted statement was false. I 
wrote to Mr. Ginsbach and asked him to 
give me the names of just two people who 
would verify the statement. Mr. Gins- 
bach responded, in the part which was 
relevant to my inquiry, as follows: 


It is very seldom that I write to my Con- 
gressman, and I believe it was your name in 
last week's Packer, a trade paper, that 
prompted me to do so. You were mentioned 
as one who is sponsoring new bracero legis- 
lation. 

This past shipping season I employed from 
100 to 150 people during peak weeks in 
harvesting and shipping operations. Most of 
these people have homes here in Alamo and 
most of them are migratory workers in the 
summer and early fall. None of my em- 
ployees were braceros. I am not a large 
operator. I do my own hiring and I am 
my own foreman and manager. I am on a 
first-name basis with most of the people who 
work for me. On many occasions I have 
discussed with them working conditions in 
the different areas they go to. Most of our 
migrants go to Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and a small percentage 
to California. To name names and put peo- 
ple under oath, etc., I do not plan to do. I 
am not prepared to name you names nor 
give you addresses because I do not have a 
record of any, Nor do I plan to go out 
soliciting migratory workers for this infor- 
mation, partly because our migratory work- 
ers have practically migrated at this time. 
Of course, I am aware that a citizen can 
demand a bracero’s job. I will only say 
that I have yet to see it happen. 


Mr. Speaker, the most charitable as- 
sessment I can give to Mr. Ginsbach’s 
two statements is that the first statement 
was incorrect and cannot be substan- 
tiated. I believe there is no one who 
would make the statement under penalty 
of perjury. 

The bracero law requires double pro- 
tection for the domestic worker. First, 
the local department of employment 
must certify, and the department of la- 
bor must concur, that no domestic labor 
is available before a bracero is imported. 
Secondly, whenever a domestic wants to 
work at a job held by a bracero, the do- 
mestic must be employed immediately. 
The bracero can be bumped in favor of 
the domestic at any time. 

Everyone connected with the growing 
of row crop vegetables knows these sim- 
ple rules. If an argument against the 
bracero program is valid, resorting to 
false statements should not be necessary 
by Mr. Ginsbach or others. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Marsu (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for 30 minutes, on July 23, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER) , for 1 hour, on July 8. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Danrets (at the request of Mr. 
Boses) and to include extraneous matter. 


1963 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 8, 1963, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1001. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962 
(H. Doc. No. 133); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1002. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on unnecessary costs to be incurred 
under the military departments’ proposals 
for continued operation of separate Army 
and Navy hospitals in the San Francisco Bay 
area, California; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1003. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on the followup review of noncompeti- 
tive procurement of aeronautical replace- 
ment spare parts within the Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1004. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
supplemental report on illegal transactions 
under the Army stock fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1005. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on overprocurement of magnetos and 
distributors for reciprocating aircraft engines 
by the Department of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1006. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to reporting that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
of the lands in the Dalles project, western 
division, Oregon, has been completed, pur- 
suant to Public Law 172, 83d Congress; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1007. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting additional material 
relating to a letter dated September 19, 1962, 
pertaining to facilities projects and a project 
at Milledgeville, Ga., comprising an addition 
to the existing National Guard Armory, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1008. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend fur- 
ther the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended”; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1009. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
American National Red Cross for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1962, pursuant to an 
act approved January 5, 1905 (33 Stat. 599), 
and amended by an act of July 17, 1953 (67 
Stat. 173); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1010. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract which will authorize Dr. 
Watson M. Lacy to continue medical services 
on the south rim of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, pursuant to the act of July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1011. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
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an application for a loan of $696,700 for the 
King Hill Irrigation District of Elmore Coun- 
ty, Idaho, pursuant to 70 Stat. 1044, as 
amended by 71 Stat. 48; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1012. A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a list of the nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions in which title equipment was 
vested by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-934; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

1013. A letter from the Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, relative to the 
research program conducted by the FHA, and 
relating to contracts entered into with Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and the Penn- 
sylvania State University, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-934; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

1014. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 313(b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
hibit drawback payments on exported arti- 
cles under certain circumstances”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1015. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order granting the application for per- 
manent residence filed by Franghi Anghela- 
tos, A-15411809, pursuant to the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1016. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended by Public Law 87-885; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1017. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
pursuant to the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1018. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
as amended by Public Law 87-885; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7389. A bill creating a Commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7390. A bill to provide for the prepa- 
ration of plans for the utilization of certain 
buildings in the District of Columbia for 
municipal purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

HR. 7391. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Architect of the Capitol to construct the 
third Library of Congress building in square 
732 in the District of Columbia, to provide 
that such building shall be designated the 
“President James Madison Memorial Li- 
brary,” and to provide that additional fa- 
cilities for the Library of Congress shall be 
built in squares 637 and 691 in the District 
of Columbia in order to render unn 
the construction (at a cost of $39 million) of 
a special memorial to President James Madi- 
son, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. Con. Res. 192. Concurrent resolution 
stating the sense of the Congress that 
achievement of balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium is essential and that the United States 
should take the initiative in fostering an in- 
ternational balance of payments; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives relating to 
water resources; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to a request that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board grant a perma- 
nent franchise to Northeast Airlines to pro- 
vide service in the Boston-to-Florida route; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to enacting into law the civil 
rights recommendations of our President, 
John F. Kennedy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 7392. A bill for the relief of Dr. Cesar 
M. Caoili; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7393. A bill for the relief of Thomas C. 
Macpherson, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


182. By Mr. HANNA: Petition to preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

183. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to accomplishing the immediate release of 
occupants of aircraft shot down in North 
Korea, who are now being held prisoners, by 
requesting the President to resort to what- 
ever means are necessary to bring about their 
freedom; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Jury 5, 1963 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate, under previous order, 
will now adjourn to Tuesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY, JULY 
9, 1963 
Thereupon (at 9 o’clock and 3 seconds 
a.m.) the Senate adjourned, under the 
order of Thursday, June 27, 1963, until 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
in history has one woman earned the 
respect and admiration of as many peo- 
ple throughout the world as did Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt. For more than 40 


years—as a member of the League of 
Women Voters, later as First Lady, and 
finally as an internationally esteemed 
figure—Eleanor Roosevelt worked un- 
ceasingly on behalf of her fellow men 
and women. Her interests and activities 
were as far ranging as the problems of 
a rapidly changing world. 

Here was a woman whose heart knew 
no bounds in its concern for human suf- 
fering and deprivation. Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a great friend of the impoverished 
and the underprivileged, both in word 
and in deed. She espoused the cause of 
equal rights and equal opportunities for 
all our citizens at a time when such pleas 


were scattered and unpopular. Later, as 
American delegate to the Human Rights 
Convention of 1946 and to the General 
Assembly from 1946 to 1953, her vistas 
extended even further, until they en- 
compassed all humanity. 

Many disagreed with her, but in time 
even her critics came to respect her. 
Millions more regarded her with the 
deepest affection, an affection matched 
only by our sorrow at her decease. This 
was a woman with strength of mind and 
warmth of heart. The memory of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt will long be cherished as 
one who achieved greatness through her 
devotion to mankind. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 8, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Very Reverend Harold R. Perry, 

S. V. D., rector of the Divine Seminary of 
St. Augustine, Bay St. Louis, Miss., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, Father of us all, 
inspire, we beseech Thee, Americans 
everywhere with the spirit of love and 
justice, that we may live together as 
brothers in charity and peace. Bestow 
Thy bountiful blessing on our esteemed 
public leaders assembled here at this 
great center of power to make decisions 
that will shape the destinies of millions 
of Americans. Let mighty voices of jus- 
tice be raised by those of great hearts, 
farsighted vision, and strong faith, that 
this Nation may keep its promise to the 
world to be the home of freedom and 
brotherhood for all. Too long have we 
ignored your laws O God, the giver of 
human dignity and human rights. 
Grant that we may now at last have 
the courage to meet the challenge of this 
crucial hour to seize this historic oppor- 
tunity You have given us, for healing an 
ancient rupture in our national family. 
All these favors and blessings we beg in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 5, 1963, was read and approved. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill for the fiscal year 1964. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


OLD-FASHIONED AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing in all the world as re- 
freshing in a period of unrest and as in- 
spiring to faith in the future as a Fourth 
of July celebration patterned on old- 
fashioned American patriotism. 

In the district that I have the honor to 
represent in the far South Side of Chi- 
cago, the South Deering Improvement 
Association, in cooperation with all the 
adjoining communities, annually ob- 
serves Independence Day with an all-day 
celebration in which everyone joins. It 
recaptures the spirit of 1776 and makes 
the priceless traditions of our national 
heritage a real and vital part of the lives 
of those of this generation. 

Both the 5th Army Band and the Navy 
Band from Great Lakes participated in 
this year’s parade. There were elaborate 
floats and dancing groups representing 
all the veteran, fraternal, church, and 
civic activities, and from every home by 
which the parade passed the flag of our 
country waved in the breeze. Everyone 
in the entire region showed his love of 
country unabashed and all with an en- 
riching neighborliness. No less than 50,- 
000 men, women, and children ringed the 
field in the evening for the speaking, 
which was brief, and for the fireworks, 
which could not have been excelled any 
other place in America. 

During the afternoon there were 20 
contests, ranging from a 25-yard dash by 
boys in the 5 to 7 age bracket to a three- 
legged race by girls in the 10 to 14 age 
group. And, of course, a corking good 
baseball game. 

America owes much to the men and 
women whose selfless devotion to coun- 
try, community, and neighborliness 
makes such days possible. Juvenile de- 
linquency does not thrive in such a cli- 
mate. But it is the climate in which 
love of country flowers and old-fashioned 


American patriotism reaches its highest 
expression. 

For the Second District of Illinois, I am 
happy to extend congratulations and the 
warmest thanks to Louis P. Dinnocenzo, 
president; Joseph A. Grande, general 
chairman; W. G. Newbould and Andrew 
Diorio, assistant chairmen; Gen. Horace 
Wulf, grand marshal; Patrick Allman, 
attorney; Joseph Gornick, secretary; 
Nels Monocchio, treasurer; Rev. William 
Vernon, chaplain; Emil DiGiacomo and 
Mike O’Janovac, sergeants at arms; and 
Dan Delich, Alex Savastano, Jerome De- 
laurentis, and Mrs. Parry Griffiths, vice 
presidents. Also to State Senator Daniel 
Dougherty, State Representatives Henry 
Lenard and Nick Svalina, Judge Felix M. 
Buoscio, Aldermen Dominic Lupo and 
John Buchanan and Committeemen 
Leslie Beck, Stanley Zima, and John Hen- 
neberger, and not forgetting the Rever- 
end Michel J. Commius and Steve Meuris, 
director, and the other members of the 
Trumbull Park staff. All joined in serv- 
ice to God, country, and community. 


PATRON MAIL 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11, 1963, the House passed H.R. 
6868, making appropriations for the leg- 
islative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964. During the course of 
the debate on that bill, several amend- 
ments were offered, designed in the main 
to preclude the expenditure of public 
funds for items considered by some of 
us to be nonessential. This body having 
rejected those amendments, it would be 
profitless to raise those issues again by 
separate bills. However, there is one 
item concerning which no amendment 
was offered. That is the matter of the 
use of the franking privilege for patron 
mail. 

The franking privilege is, of course, 
essential to the proper performance of 
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each Member’s duties. However, the 
use of the franking privilege on occupant 
mail falls under heavy criticism, and I, 
for one, feel that criticism to be in large 
measure justified. 

During the course of debate on HR. 
6868, the able subcommittee chairman 
stated that the use of patron mail by 
Members of Congress would be discre- 
tionary with the Postmaster General. 
This is a matter that should be decided 
by the Congress, not by the administra- 
tion. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
a bill to prohibit the use of a simplified 
form of address—so-called patron mail— 
under the franking privilege. 

I would urge the Members to support 
this measure. 


AGAIN THE CIRCUS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
setting of the Republican convention for 
July indicates that we will have another 
mad, protracted, and senseless presi- 
dential campaign in 1964. 

In making this statement, I do not 
ascribe any particular malevolence to 
the Republicans since in setting this 
early date, they are merely acting in the 
manner customary to the party which is 
not in power. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
designations of this early date means 
that the American public will be subject 
to over 3 months of the circus-parade 
type of campaign that is known only in 
the United States of America. 

I cannot understand why we insist on 
pursuing this irrational course. A study 
of past campaigns indicates that there 
is no great virtue in making them unduly 
long. Governor Stevenson exhausted 
himself in two strenuous and elongated 
campaigns with marked lack of suc- 
cess. The same is true of Wendell 
Willkie. 

The only effect of the long presidential 
campaign is to wear down the candidates 
until they become caricatures of them- 
selves and to make the public sick and 
tired of the repetition and retracing 
which is the natural result of the drying- 
up of inspiration and spontaneity. 

For several years, and again, this year, 
I have filed a bill currently H.R. 7321— 
to require the nomination of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President to be made with- 
in 60 days of the election. Since the 
Republican convention date has already 
been set, I have no illusions about the 
possibility of success of this legislation 
before the 1964 campaign. 

I cannot say that my proposal has 
resulted in a tremendous ground swell of 
support. Nevertheless, I believe that 
support exists in the body of the Ameri- 
can people, even though it does not con- 
tain the emotional stimulus of other 
more personal issues. If election cam- 
paigns such as ours are not required in 
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India, England or Israel, why must we 
resort to them? Certainly, there is a 
point of diminishing returns after which 
the public close their ears and minds to 
further repetition of political platitudes. 

Only this year, in Canada, one of the 
most momentous elections in the history 
of that nation was conducted with ade- 
quate coverage of the issues and ex- 
posure of candidates. This election took 
only 30 days. 

If Canada can do this, why cannot we? 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5, COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate on July 10, 11, and 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION GRATEFULLY 
ACCEPTED 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. T. . Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the people of Texas, 
particularly Alamo, Tex., that Mr. John 
H. Ginsbach, the mayor of Alamo, has 
stated that “Further investigation on my 
part indicates to me that this state- 
ment—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 18, 
1963, page 11048—is not correct.” 

The people of my district, the agricul- 
tural community of California, and 
those charged with the enforcement of 
the bracero program, and I, appreciate 
the retraction. 

More than that, I personally commend 
the mayor of Alamo, Tex., Mr. Ginsbach, 
for having and displaying the honesty 
and courage to admit a mistake and cor- 
rect it. This is a virtue of a big man. 

Mr. Ginsbach should never have been 
involved in the bracero issue. I regret 
any embarrassment I caused him. 

The bracero program is vitally impor- 
tant to my district and the agricultural 
industry and community of California. 
We want the program to work properly 
and effectively to the satisfaction of 
everyone, including, particularly, the 
domestic farmworker. We do not want 
to mislead—we simply want Congress to 
understand. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AT VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
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respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
a colleague I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


BACK PAY ACT OF 1963 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4837) 
to provide for the payment of certain 
amounts and restoration of employment 
benefits to certain Government officers 
and employees improperly sane 
thereof, and for other p 

There being no 1 the Clerk 
read the bill, as follow: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
week may be cited as the “Back Pay Act of 
1963", 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “agency” means— 

(A) each executive department of the 
Government of the United States; 

(B) each agency or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of such 
Government; 

(C) each corporation owned or controlled 
by such Government; 

(D) the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts; 

(E) the Library of Congress; 

(F) the General Accounting Office; 

(G) the Government Printing Office; and 

(H) the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3, Each civilian officer or employee of 
an agency who, on the basis of an adminis- 
trative determination or a timely appeal, is 
found by appropriate authority under ap- 
plicable law or regulation to have under- 
gone an unjustified or unwarranted person- 
nel action taken on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, which has resulted in 
the withdrawal or reduction of all or any 
part of the pay, allowances, or differentials 
of such officer or employee— 

(1) shall be entitled, upon correction of 
such personnel action, to receive for the pe- 
riod for which such personnel action was in 
effect an amount commensurate with the 
amount of all or any part of the pay, allow- 
ances, or differentials, as applicable, which 
such officer or employee normally would have 
earned during such period if such personnel 
action had not occurred, less any amounts 
earned by him through other employment 
during such period; and 

(2) for all purposes, shall be held and 
considered to have rendered service for such 
agency during such period, except that such 
officer or employee shall not be credited, by 
reason of the enactment of this Act, leave in 
an amount which would cause any amount of 
leave to his credit to exceed any maximum 
amount of such leave authorized for such 
officer or employee by law or regulation. 

Sec. 4. The United States Civil Service 
Commission shall prescribe regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. Such 
regulations shall not be applicable with re- 
spect to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its officers and employees. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby repealed— 

(1) section 6(b) of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended (5 U.S.C. 652(b)); and 

(2) that part of the third proviso of the 
first section of the Act of August 26, 1950 
(5 U.S.C. 22-1), which reads: “, and if so 
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reinstated or restored shall be allowed com- 
pensation for all or any part of the period 
of such suspension or termination in an 
amount not to exceed the difference between 
the amount such person would normally have 
earned during the period of such suspension 
or termination, at the rate he was receiving on 
the date of suspension or termination, as 
appropriate, and the interim net earnings of 
such person”. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeal of certain 
provisions of law made by subsection (a) 
of this section, such provisions of law so 
repealed shall continue to have full force 
and effect with respect to unjustified or un- 
warranted personnel actions taken prior to 
the date of enactment of the Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “on or” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “prior to, on, or“. 

Page 3, line 16, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 4, strike out lines 6 to 11, inclusive. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARKET POWER GENERATED AT 
AMISTAD DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4062) 
to amend the act authorizing the trans- 
mission and disposition by the Secretary 
of the Interior of electric energy gen- 
erated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to also market power generated at 
Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act of June 18, 1954 (68 Stat. 255), 
be amended as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 1 
change the phrase “Falcon Dam, an inter- 
national storage reservoir project“ to read 
“Falcon Dam and Amistad Dam, interna- 
tional storage reservoir projects”, and change 
the word “project”, the second place it ap- 
pears, to read “projects”. 

(b) In the second sentence of section 1 
change the word “project” to read “projects”. 

(c) In the fourth sentence of section 1 of 
said Act, strike out the balance of the sen- 
tence beginning wtih the phrase “in order 
to make the power and energy generated at 
said project” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “for the integration of the Falcon 
and Amistad projects and in order to make 
the power and energy generated at said proj- 
ects available in wholesale quantities for 
sale on fair and reasonable terms and condi- 
tions to facilities owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, public bodies, cooperatives, and pri- 
vately owned companies.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act authorizing 
the transmission and disposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of electric ener- 
gy generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to also market power generated 
at Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande.” 
ua motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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INCREASE FOR GRAND AND PETIT 
JURORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5905) 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, to increase the per diem 
and subsistence, and limit mileage al- 
lowances of grand and petit jurors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the committee report 
indicates that the annual additional cost 
following enactment of this legislation 
would be approximately $1.4 million per 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the objectors of the Con- 
sent Calendar, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, have an agreement that no 
legislation ought to be on the Consent 
Calendar that involved more than $1 
million. In order to maintain the integ- 
rity of this agreement, in my opinion 
this bill should not be considered on the 
Consent Calendar. I note, however, that 
it is scheduled for consideration under 
suspensions for today. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore withdraw my 
reservation and ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


LEASE OF TOBACCO ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5930) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend for 2 additional 
years the provisions permitting the lease 
and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a similar 
Senate bill, S. 581, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) 
subsection (a) of section 316 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “and 1963” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, 1963, 1964, and 
1965”; 

(2) by striking out “, and for the 1963 
crop year, other than” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or”; and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
the case of Maryland (type 32) tobacco, no 
farm shall be eligible for lease of 1962 or 
1963 allotment from the farm unless at 
least 75 per centum of the allotment for 
the farm was actually planted during each 
of the years 1960 and 1961, nor shall a farm 
be eligible for lease of 1964 or 1965 Mary- 
land tobacco allotment from the farm unless 
at least 75 per centum of the allotment for 
the farm was actually planted on such farm 
during each of the two immediately pre- 
ceding years.“; and 
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(2) Subsection (b) of such section, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Any lease shall be made on an annual 
basis and on such terms and conditions, 
except as otherwise provided in this section, 
as the parties thereto agree.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5930) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr.SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
this legislation. There is no question but 
that this program has been of consider- 
able value to the Flue-cured tobacco 
farmer and deserves to be continued. 

In North Carolina, Flue-cured tobacco 
is a huge industry. Cash receipts in 1962 
were $817 million according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. 
Of this, North Carolina accounted for 
$540 million. I cite these statistics since 
the Congress should be aware of the mag- 
nitude of Flue-cured tobacco production. 
If this industry were damaged, the eco- 
nomic consequences would be wide- 
spread. If the industry were seriously 
harmed, it would take, in North Caro- 
lina alone, 540 new industrial plants, 
each with an annual payroll of $1 million 
to make up for the lost income. Today, 
every State in the Union is competing for 
expanded employment opportunites. All 
of you here who have worked long and 
hard to land just one industrial plant 
know that to try to obtain 540 is a virtual 
impossibility. That is one reason we are 
so anxious to protect the investment of 
our farmers and to strengthen this great 
American industry. 

H.R. 5930 continues for 2 years the 
authority of Flue-cured tobacco farmers 
to transfer by lease tobacco acreage al- 
lotments from one farm to the other 
within the same county. It recognizes 
the special problems of Flue-cured tobac- 
co production. There is virtually no cost 
to the Government involved in this bill. 
I urge that the House favorably con- 
sider this legislation which provides ad- 
ministrative assistance needed and de- 
sired by Flue-cured tobacco producers. 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO FILE 1963 
TOBACCO ALLOTMENT LEASES 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 403 to amend section 316 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
extend the time by which a lease trans- 
ferring a tobacco acreage allotment may 
be filed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolutions? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in reading the com- 
mittee’s report on this proposed legis- 
lation, I note that there is no report 
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from the Department indicating its ap- 
proval or disapproval of this legislation. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. The Department had a 
witness present who testified. His testi- 
mony was in lieu of any official depart- 
mental report. The testimony is in- 
cluded in the committee report. They 
have no objection to this legislation. 

Mr. FORD. In other words, the De- 
partment has approved the legislation? 

Mr. FUQUA. The Department itself 
approves the legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
316 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 is amended by adding thereto a new sub- 
section (h) to read: 

“(h) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (c) relating to the filing of a lease 
with the county committee, the lease and 
transfer of an allotment for the 1963 crop 
year shall be effective if, (1) the County 
Committee, with the approval of a represent- 
ative of the State Committee, finds that a 
lease in compliance with the provisions of 
this section was agreed upon prior to the 
normal planting time in the county, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, or June 15, 1963, 
whichever is earlier, and (2) the terms of the 
lease are reduced to writing and filed in the 
county office in which the farms involved are 
located within twenty days of the date this 
subsection becomes law.” 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXPANDING AUTHORITY OF CANAL 
ZONE GOVERNMENT TO SETTLE 
CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3050) 
to expand the authority of the Canal 
Zone Government to settle claims not 
cognizable under the Tort Claims Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder why this 
legislation is necessary if it covers 
situations that have occurred only twice 
in a quarter of a century? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I do not believe I 
can answer the gentleman from Iowa 
on how many times it is likely to occur. 
This request was sent up by the Canal 
Zone Government in order to make the 
same rule applicable to claims arising 
in Panama in the same way it is appli- 
cable in the Canal Zone and in the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. The limitation is $2,500. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would like to add 
further this authority already exists in 
the zone, and the Panama Canal Com- 
pany has the authority both in the zone 
and in Panama. I understand it ex- 
tends this to any action or to 
that might happen in the Republic of 
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Panama involving the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know that I 
have any opposition to the bill, but I 
am intrigued by the fact that if we 
gratuitously send firefighting equipment 
into the Republic of Panama to assist 
in putting out a fire, why we should be 
liable for damage under those circum- 
stances? Perhaps this is done for some 
reason that is not obvious in the report. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If our equipment 
should hit somebody or have an accident 
in the zone, then, of course, existing law 
would be applicable. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
I am not anxious to see our equipment 
go into the Republic of Panama under 
those conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
271 of title 2, Canal Zone Code (76A Stat. 
22), is amended to read as follows: 


“$17. Claims arising from civil government 


“(a) The Governor, or his designee, may 
adjust and pay claims for injury to or loss of 
property or personal injury or death arising 
from the activities of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. 

“(b) An award made to a claimant pur- 
suant to this section shall be payable out 
of any moneys appropriated for or made 
available to the Canal Zone Government. 
The acceptance by the claimant of the award 
shall be final and conclusive on the claimant, 
and shall constitute a complete release by 
him of his claim against the United States, 
except that the Governor may make an in- 
terim partial award for humanitarian or 
compassionate reasons in a sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

“(c) This section does not apply to tort 
claims cognizable under section 1346(b) of 
title 28, United States Code.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “17” and 
insert “271”. 

On page 1, line 7, insert commas after the 
words to“ and “of”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 66, TITLE 2, OF 
CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3999) to 
amend section 66 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 66 of title 2 of Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding a new paragraph (d) 
reading as follows: 

“(d) Subject to paragraph (c) of this 
section no activity included in an approved 
budget program prescribed by section 102 of 
the Government Corporation Control Act (31 
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U.S.C. sec. 847) shall be discontinued and no 
real property or rights to the use of real 
property used in such activity shall be dis- 
posed of or transferred except to another 
agency of the United States Government un- 
less specifically authorizec through approval 
of a new or revised budget program or other- 
wise.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, between the words 
“transferred” and “except”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “by license, lease or otherwise“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REGISTRATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES AS STAFF OFFICERS IN 
THE US. MERCHANT MARINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5781) 
to amend the act of August 1, 1939, to 
provide that professional nurses shall be 
registered as staff officers in the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of the Act entitled An Act to 
provide for the registry of pursers and sur- 
geons as staff officers on vessels of the United 
States, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 1, 1939 (46 U.S.C., sec. 242), is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “(6) professional 
nurse.“ 

(b) Section 2 of such Act of August 1, 
1939, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “Applicants 
for registry as professional nurse shall be 
required to possess a valid license as a 
registered nurse issued under authority of a 
State or territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia.“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING THE INLAND WATER- 
WAYS CORPORATION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2876) 
to repeal the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 1031, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) the 
Act entitled “An Act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 
500 of the Transportation Act, and for other 
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purposes”, approved June 3, 1924, as amend- 
ed (49 U.S.C. 151-157), and (2) section 201 
of the Transportation Act, 1920 (49 U.S.C. 
141), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) For liquidation of the affairs of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, and for 
this purpose only, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall have all functions, powers, 
duties, authority, rights and immunities 
which were vested in, or available or ap- 
plicable to the Corporation on the day before 
the date of enactment of this Act (except 
requirements relating to service in contracts 
for sale of facilities of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation which are deemed to be modi- 
fied by section 1 hereof) which shall be per- 
formed, exercised, and administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if the same were 
performed, exercised, and administered by 
the Corporation. ‘The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall assume and be subject in his of- 
ficial capacity to all rights and benefits, all 
liabilities and commitments, whether arising 
out of contract or otherwise, of the Corpo- 
ration, but he shall pay into the Treasury, 
as miscellaneous receipts, all future receipts 
and all remaining funds of the Corporation 
transferred to, or received by, him. To assist 
in his liquidation of the Corporation, the 
books of account, records, documents, assets, 
and liabilities of every kind and nature, in- 
cluding but not limited to all funds, notes 
(and accrued interest thereon), mortgages, 
deeds of trust, contracts, commitments, 
claims, and causes of action of Inland Water- 
ways Corporation are transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for liquidatior or assign- 
ment. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against Inland 
Waterways Corporation before the date of 
enactment of this Act shall abate by reason 
of this Act; but the court may, on motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within twelve months after such dissolution 
and showing a necessity for the survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the United States in such court. 
After the date of enactment of this Act, any 
suit, action, or other proceeding which, but 
for this Act, would be 1 by wi 
against the Corporation, sha. commence 
by or against the United States in a Federal 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2876) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO 
PROCLAIM REGULATIONS FOR 
PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT SEA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6012) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at 
Sea. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized to proclaim the regu- 
lations set forth in section 4 of this Act for 
preventing collisions involving waterborne 
craft upon the high seas, and in all waters 
connected therewith. The effective date of 
such proclamation shall be not earlier than 
the date fixed by the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization for 
application of such regulations by Govern- 
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ments which have agreed to accept them. 
Such proclamation, together with the regu- 
lations, shall be published in the Federal 
Register and after the effective date specified 
in such proclamation such regulations shall 
have effect as if enacted by statute and shall 
be followed by all public and private vessels 
of the United States and by all aircraft of 
United States registry to the extent therein 
made applicable. Such regulations shall 
not apply to the harbors, rivers, and other 
inland waters of the United States; to the 
Great Lakes of North America and their con- 
necting and tributary waters as far east as 
the lower exit of the Saint Lambert Lock at 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec, Canada; 
to the Red River of the North and the rivers 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico and their 
tributaries; nor with respect to aircraft in 
any territorial waters of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any requirement of such regula- 
tions in respect of the number, position, 
range of visibility, or arc of visibility of the 
lights required to be displayed by vessels 
shall not apply to any vessel of the Navy or 
of the Coast Guard whenever the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the case of Coast Guard vessels oper- 
ating under the Treasury Department, or 
such Official as elther may designate, shall 
find or certify that, by reason of special 
construction, it is not possible for such ves- 
sel or class of vessel to comply with such 
regulations. The lights of any such ex- 
empted vessel or class of vessels, however, 
shall conform as closely to the requirements 
of the applicable regulations as the Secre- 
tary or such official shall find or certify to be 
feasible. Notice of such findings or certifica- 
tion and of the character and position of the 
lights prescribed to be displayed on such 
exempted vessel or class of vessels shall be 
published in the Federal Register and in the 
Notice to Mariners, and, after the effective 
date specified in such notice, shall have effect 
as part of such regulations. 

Sec. 3. On the date the regulations au- 
thorized to be proclaimed under section 1 
hereof take effect, the Act of October 11, 
1951 (65 Stat. 406), is repealed and the regu- 
lations proclaimed thereunder shall be of no 
further force or effect. Until such date, 
nothing herein shall in any way limit, super- 
sede, or repeal any regulations for the pre- 
vention of collisions which have heretofore 
been prescribed by statute, regulation, or 
rule. Any reference in any other law to the 
Act of October 11, 1951 (65 Stat. 406), or the 
regulations proclaimed thereunder, shall be 
deemed a reference to this Act and the reg- 
ulations proclaimed hereunder. 

Sec. 4. The regulations authorized to be 
proclaimed under section 1 hereof are the 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
1960, approved by the International Con- 
ference on Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, held at 
London from May 17, 1960, to June 17, 1960, 
as follows: 


“REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT 
SEA 


“Part A.—Preliminary and definitions 
“Rule 1 


(a) These Rules shall be followed by all 
vessels and seaplanes upon the high seas and 
in all waters connected therewith navigable 
by seagoing vessels, except as provided in 
Rule 30. Where, as a result of their special 
construction, it is not possible for seaplanes 
to comply fully with the provisions of Rules 
specifying the carrying of lights and shapes, 
these provisions shall be followed as closely 
as circumstances permit. 

“(b) The Rules concerning lights shall be 
complied with in all weathers from sunset to 
sunrise, and during such times no other 
lights shall be exhibited, except such lights 
as cannot be mistaken for the prescribed 
lights or do not impair their visibility or 
distinctive character, or interfere with the 
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keeping of a proper look-out, The lights 
prescribed by these Rules may also be ex- 
hibited from sunrise to sunset in restricted 
visibility and in all other circumstances 
when it is deemed necessary. 

“(c) In the following Rules, except where 
the context otherwise requires— 

“(i) the word ‘vessel’ includes every de- 
scription of water craft, other than a sea- 
plane on the water, used or capable of being 
used as a means of transportation on water; 

“(ii) the word ‘seaplane’ includes a flying 
boat and any other aircraft designed to 
maneuver on the water; 

“(ill) the term ‘power-driven vessel’ means 
any vessel propelled by machinery; 

“(iv) every power-driven vessel which is 
under sail and not under power is to be 
considered a sailing vessel, and every vessel 
under power, whether under sail or not, is 
to be considered a power-driven vessel; 

“(v) a vessel or seaplane on the water is 
‘underway’ when she is not at anchor, or 
made fast to the shore, or aground; 

“(vi) the term ‘height above the hull’ 
means height above the uppermost contin- 
uous deck; 

(vii) the length and breadth of a vessel 
shall be her length overall and largest 
breadth; 

“(viii) the length and span of a seaplane 
shall be its maximum length and span as 
shown in its certificate of airworthiness, or 
as determined by measurement in the ab- 
sence of such certificate; 

“(ix) vessels shall be deemed to be in sight 
of one another only when one can be ob- 
served visually from the other; 

“(x) the word ‘visible’, when applied to 
lights, means visible on a dark night with 
a clear atmosphere; 

“(xi) the term ‘short blast’ means a blast 
of about one second’s duration; 

(Iii) the term ‘prolonged blast’ means a 
blast of from four to six seconds’ duration; 

“(xiii) the word ‘whistle’ means any ap- 
pliance capable of producing the prescribed 
short and prolonged blasts; 

“(xiv) the term ‘engaged in fishing’ means 
fishing with nets, lines or trawls but does 
not include fishing with trolling lines. 

“Part B. Lights and shapes 
“Rule 2 

“(a) A power-driven vessel when under- 
way shall 

“(1) On or in front of the foremast, or if 
a vessel without a foremast then in the 
forepart of the vessel, a white light so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over 
an arc of the horizon of 225 degrees (20 
points of the compass), so fixed as to show 
the light 112½ degrees (10 points) on each 
side of the vessel, that is, from right ahead 
to 224% degrees (2 points) abaft the beam on 
either side, and of such a character as to 
be visible at a distance of at least 5 miles. 

“(ii) Either forward or abaft the white 
light prescribed in sub-section (i) a second 
white light similar in contruction and char- 
acter to that light. Vessels of less than 150 
feet in length shall not be required to 
carry this second white light but may do so. 

“(ili) These two white lights shall be so 
placed in a line with and over the keel that 
one shall be at least 15 feet higher than the 
other and in such a position that the for- 
ward light shall always be shown lower than 
the after one. The horizontal distance be- 
tween the two white lights shall be at least 
three times the vertical distance. The lower 
of these two white lights or, if only one is 
carried, then that light, shall be placed at a 
height above the hull of not less than 20 
feet, and, if the breadth of the vessel exceeds 
20 feet, then at a height above the hull not 
less than such breadth, so however that the 
light need not be placed at a greater height 
above the hull than 40 feet. In all circum- 
stances the light or lights, as the case may 
be, shall be so placed as to be clear of and 
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above all other lights and obstructing super- 
structures, 

(iv) On the starboard side a green light 
so constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 11214 degrees 
(10 points of the compass), so fixed as to 
show the light from right ahead to 2244 de- 
grees (2 points) abaft the beam on the star- 
board side, and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 2 miles, 

“(v) On the port side a red light so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over 
an arc of the horizon of 11244 degrees (10 
points of the compass), so fixed as to show 
the light from right ahead to 22½ degrees (2 
points) abaft the beam on the port side, and 
of such character as to be visible at a 
distance of at least 2 miles. 

“(vi) The said green and red sidelights 
shall be fitted with inboard screens project- 
ing at least 3 feet forward from the light, so 
as to prevent these lights from being seen 
across the bows. 

“(b) A seaplane under way on the water 
shall carry— 

„%) In the forepart amidships where it 
can best be seen a white light, so constructed 
as to show an unbroken light over an are of 
the horizon of 220 degrees of the compass, 
so fixed as to show the light 110 degrees on 
each side of the seaplane, namely, from right 
ahead to 20 degrees abaft the beam on either 
side, and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 3 miles. 

“(ii) On the right or starboard wing tip a 
green light, so constructed as to show an 
unbroken light over an are of the horizon of 
110 degrees of the compass, so fixed as to 
show the light from right ahead to 20 de- 
grees abaft the beam on the starboard side, 
and of such a character as to be visible at a 
distance of at least 2 miles. 

“(ili) On the left or port wing tip a red 
light, so constructed as to show an unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of 110 de- 
grees of the compass, so fixed as to show 
the light from right ahead to 20 degrees 
abaft the beam on the port side, and of such 
a character as to be visible at a distance of 
at least two miles. 

“Rule 3 

„(a) A power-driven vessel when towing 
or pushing another vessel or seaplane shall, 
in addition to her sidelights, carry two white 
lights in a vertical line one over the other, 
not less than 6 feet apart, and when towing 
and the length of the tow, measuring from 
the stern of the towing vessel to the stern of 
the last vessel towed, exceeds 600 feet, shall 
carry three white lights in a vertical line one 
over the other, so that the upper and lower 
lights shall be the same distance from, and 
not less than 6 feet above or below, the mid- 
dle light. Each of these lights shall be of 
the same construction and character and one 
of them shall be carried in the same position 
as the white light prescribed in Rule 2(a) (i). 
None of these lights shall be carried at a 
height of less than 14 feet above the hull. 
In a vessel with a single mast, such lights 
may be carried on the mast. 

“(b) The towing vessel shall also show 
either the stern light prescribed in Rule 10 
or in lieu of that light a small white light 
abaft the funnel or aftermast for the tow 
to steer by, but such light shall not be 
visible forward of the beam. 

“(c) Between sunrise and sunset a power- 
driven vessel engaged in towing, if the length 
of tow exceeds 600 feet, shall carry, 
where it can best be seen, a black diamond 
shape at least 2 feet in diameter. 

(d) A seaplane on the water, when tow- 
ing one or more seaplanes or vessels, shall 
carry the lights prescribed in Rule 2(b) (i), 
(ii) and (111); and, in addition, she shall 
carry a second white light of the same con- 
struction and character as the white light 
prescribed in Rule 2(b) (i), and in a vertical 
line at least 6 feet above or below such light. 
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“Rule 4 


“(a) A vessel which is not under com- 
mand shall carry, where they can best be 
seen, and, if a power-driven vessel, in lieu 
of the lights prescribed in Rule 2(a) (i) and 
(ii), two red lights in a vertical line one 
over the other not less than 6 feet apart, and 
of such a character as to be visible all round 
the horizon at a distance of at least 2 miles, 
By day, she shall carry in a vertical line one 
over the other not less than 6 feet apart, 
where they can best be seen, two black balls 
or shapes each not less than 2 feet in di- 
ameter. 

“(b) A seaplane on the water which is not 
under command may carry, where they can 
best be seen, and in lieu of the light pre- 
scribed in Rule 2(b) (i), two red lights in a 
vertical line, one over the other, not less than 
3 feet apart, and of such a character as to be 
visible all round the horizon at a distance 
of at least 2 miles, and may by day carry 
in a vertical line one over the other not 
less than 3 feet apart, where they can best 
be seen, two black balls or shapes, each not 
less than 2 feet in diameter. 

“(c) A vessel engaged in laying or in pick- 
ing up a submarine cable or navigation mark, 
or a vessel engaged in surveying or under- 
water operations, or a vessel engaged in re- 
plenishment at sea, or in the launching or 
recovery of aircraft when from the nature of 
her work she is unable to get out of the way 
of approaching vessels, shall carry, in lieu of 
the lights prescribed in Rule 2(a) (i) and 
(ii), or Rule 7(a) (i), three lights in a vertical 
line one over the other so that the upper 
and lower lights shall be the same distance 
from, and not less than 6 feet above or below, 
the middle light. The highest and lowest 
of these lights shall be red, and the middle 
light shall be white, and they shall be of such 
a character as to be visible all round the 
horizon at a distance of at least 2 miles. By 
day, she shall carry in a vertical line one over 
the other not less than 6 feet apart, where 
they can best be seen, three shapes each not 
less than 2 feet in diameter, of which the 
highest and lowest shall be globular in shape 
and red in colour, and the middle one dia- 
mond in shape and white. 

„d) (i) A vessel engaged in minesweeping 
operations shall carry at the fore truck a 
green light, and at the end or ends of the fore 
yard on the side or sides on which danger 
exists, another such light or lights. These 
lights shall be carried in addition to the 
light prescribed in Rule 2(a) (i) or Rule 7(a) 
(i), as appropriate, and shall be of such a 
character as to be visible all round the hori- 
zon at a distance of at least 2 miles. By day 
she shall carry black balls, not less than 2 
feet in diameter, in the same position as the 
green lights. 

“(ii) The showing of these lights or balls 
indicates that it is dangerous for other ves- 
sels to approach closer than 3,000 feet astern 
of the minesweeper or 1,500 feet on the side 
or sides on which danger exists. 

“(e) The vessels and seaplanes referred to 
in this Rule, when not making way through 
the water, shall show neither the coloured 
sidelights nor the stern light, but when mak- 
ing way they shall show them. 

“(f) The lights and shapes prescribed in 
this Rule are to be taken by other vessels 
and seaplanes as signals that the vessel or 
seaplane showing them is not under com- 
mand and cannot therefore get out of the 
way. 

“(g) These signals are not signals of ves- 
sels in distress and requiring assistance. 
Such signals are contained in Rule 31. 


“Rule 5 
“(a) A sailing vessel under way and any 
vessel or seaplane being towed shall carry 
the same lights as are prescribed in Rule 2 
for a power-driven vessel or a seaplane under 
way, respectively, with the exception of the 
white lights prescribed therein, which they 
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shall never carry. They shall also carry 
stern lights as prescribed in Rule 10, pro- 
vided that vessels towed, except the last 
vessel of a tow, may carry, in lieu of such 
stern light, a small white light as prescribed 
in Rule 3(b). 

“(b) In addition to the lights prescribed 
in section (a), a sailing vessel may carry on 
the top of the foremast two lights in a ver- 
tical line one over the other, sufficiently 
separated so as to be clearly distinguished. 
The upper light shall be red and the lower 
light shall be green. Both lights shall be 
constructed and fixed as prescribed in Rule 
2(a) (i) and shall be visible at a distance of 
at least 2 miles. 

“(c) A vessel being pushed ahead shall 
carry, at the forward end, on the starboard 
side a green light and on the port side a 
red light, which shall have the same charac- 
teristics as the lights prescribed in Rule 2(a) 
(iv) and (v) and shall be screened as pro- 
vided in Rule 2(a)(vi), provided that any 
number of vessels pushed ahead in a group 
shall be lighted as one vessel. 

“(d) Between sunrise and sunset a vessel 
being towed, if the length of the tow ex- 
ceeds 600 feet, shall carry where it can best 
be seen a black diamond shape at least 2 feet 
in diameter. 

“Rule 6 


“(a) When it is not possible on account of 
bad weather or other sufficient cause to fix 
the green and red sidelights, these lights 
shall be kept at hand lighted and ready for 
immediate use, and shall, on the approach 
of or to other vessels, be exhibited on their 
respective sides in sufficient time to prevent 
collision, in such manner as to make them 
most visible, and so that the green light shall 
not be seen on the port side nor the red light 
on the starboard side, nor, if practicable, more 
than 22% degrees (2 points) abaft the beam 
on their respective sides. 

“(b) To make the use of these portable 
lights more certain and easy, the lanterns 
containing them shall each be painted out- 
side with the colour of the lights they re- 
spectively contain, and shall be provided 
with proper screens. 


“Rule 7 


“Power-driven vessels of less than 65 feet in 
length, vessels under oars or sails of less than 
40 feet in length, and rowing boats, when un- 
derway shall not be required to carry the 
lights prescribed in Rules 2, 3 and 5, but if 
they do not carry them they shall be pro- 
vided with the following lights— 

“(a) Power-driven vessels of less than 65 
feet in length, except as provided in sections 
(b) and (c), shall carry— 

“(i) In the forepart of the vessel, where it 
can best be seen, and at a height above the 
gunwale of not less than 9 feet, a white light 
constructed and fixed as prescribed in Rule 
2(a)(i) and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 3 miles. 

“(ii) Green and red sidelights constructed 
and fixed as prescribed in Rule 2(a) (iv) and 
(v), and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 1 mile, or a combined 
lantern showing a green light and a red 
light from right ahead to 22% degrees (2 
points) abaft the beam on their respective 
sides. Such lantern shall be carried not 
less than 3 feet below the white light. 

“(b) Power-driven vessels of less than 65 
feet in length when towing or pushing an- 
other vessel shall carry— 

“(i) In addition to the sidelights or the 
combined lantern prescribed in section 
(a) (ii) two white lights in a vertical line, 
one over the other not less than 4 feet apart. 
Each of these lights shall be of the same con- 
struction and character as the white light 
prescribed in section (a) (i) and one of them 
shall be carried in the same position. In a 
vessel with a single mast such lights may be 
carried on the mast. 
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“(il) Either a stern light as prescribed in 
Rule 10 or in lieu of that light a small white 
light abaft the funnel or aftermast for the 
tow to steer by, but such light shall not be 
visible forward of the beam, 

“(c) Power-driven vessels of less than 40 
feet in length may carry the white light at 
a less height than 9 feet above the gunwale 
but it shall be carried not less than 3 feet 
above the sidelights or the combined lantern 
prescribed in section (a) (ii). 

“(d) Vessels of less than 40 feet in length, 
under oars or sails, except as provided in 
section (f), shall, if they do not carry the 
sidelights, carry, where it can best be seen, 
a lantern showing a green light on one side 
and a red light on the other, of such a 
character as to be visible at a distance of 
at least 1 mile, and so fixed that the green 
light shall not be seen on the port side, 
nor the red light on the starboard side. 
Where it is not possible to fix this light, it 
shall be kept ready for immediate use and 
shall be exhibited in sufficient time to pre- 
vent collision and so that the green light 
shall not be seen on the port side nor the 
red light on the starboard side. 

“(e) The vessels referred to in this Rule 
when being towed shall carry the sidelights 
or the combined lantern prescribed in sec- 
tions (a) or (d) of this Rule, as appro- 
priate, and a stern light as prescribed in 
Rule 10, or, except the last vessel of the 
tow, a small white light as prescribed in 
section (b) (ii). When being pushed ahead 
they shall carry at the forward end the side- 
lights or combined lantern prescribed in sec- 
tions (a) or (d) of this Rule, as appropriate, 
provided that any number of vessels referred 
to in this Rule when pushed ahead in a 
group shall be lighted as one vessel under 
this Rule unless the overall length of the 
group exceeds 65 feet when the provisions 
of Rule 5(c) shall apply. 

“(f) Small rowing boats, whether under 
oars or sail, shall only be required to have 
ready at hand an electric torch or a lighted 
lantern, showing a white light, which shall 
be exhibited in sufficient time to prevent 
collision. 

“(g) The vessels and boats referred to in 
this Rule shall not be required to carry the 
lights or shapes prescribed in Rules 4(a) 
and 1li(e) and the size of their day signals 
may be less than is prescribed in Rules 
4(c) and 11(c). 

Rule 8 

„(a) A power-driven pilot-vessel when 
engaged on pilotage duty and under way— 

“(i) carry a white light at the mast- 
head at a height of not less than 20 feet 
above the hull, visible all round the horizon 
at a distance of at least 3 miles and at a 
distance of 8 feet below it a red light similar 
in construction and character. If such a 
vessel is of less than 65 feet in length she 
may carry the white light at a height of 
not less than 9 feet above the gunwale and 
the red light at a distance of 4 feet below 
the white light. 

“(il) Shall carry the sidelights or lanterns 
prescribed in Rule 2(a) (iv) and (v) or 
Rule 7(a) (ii) or (d), as appropriate, and 
the stern light prescribed in Rule 10. 

(ut) Shall show one or more flare-up 
lights at intervals not exceeding 10 minutes. 
An intermittent white light visible all round 
the horizon may be used in lieu of flare-up 
lights. 

“(b) A sailing pilot-vessel when engaged 
on pilotage duty and under way 

“(i) Shall carry a white light at the mast- 
head visible all round the horizon at a dis- 
tance of at least 3 miles. 

“(ii) Shall be provided with the sidelights 
or lantern prescribed in Rules 5(a) or 7(d), 
as appropriate, and shall, on the near ap- 
proach of or to other vessels, have such 
lights ready for use, and shall show them 
at short intervals to indicate the direction 
in which she is heading, but the green light 
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shall not be shown on the port side nor the 
red light on the starboard side. She shall 
also carry the stern light prescribed in 
Rule 10. 

„() Shall show one or more flare-up 
lights at intervals not exceeding ten min- 
utes. 

„(e) A pilot-vessel when engaged on pilot- 
age duty and not under way shall carry 
the lights and show the flares prescribed 
in sections (a) (i) and (ill) or (b) (i) 
and (iii), as appropriate, and if at anchor 
shall also carry the anchor lights prescribed 
in Rule 11. 

“(d) A pilot-vessel when not engaged on 
pilotage duty shall show the lights or shapes 
for a similar vessel of her length. 

“Rule 9 

“(a) Fishing vessels when not engaged in 
fishing shall show the lights or shapes for 
similar vessels of their length. 

“(b) Vessels engaged in fishing, when un- 
der way or at anchor, shall show only the 
lights and shapes prescribed in this Rule, 
which lights and shapes shall be visible at 
a distance of at least 2 miles. 

„(o) (i) Vessels when engaged in trawling, 
by which is meant the dragging of a dredge 
net or other apparatus through the water, 
shall carry two lights in a vertical line, one 
over the other, not less than 4 feet nor more 
than 12 feet apart. The upper of these lights 
shall be green and the lower light white 
and each shall be visible all round the hori- 
zon. The lower of these two lights shall 
be carried at a height above the sidelights 
not less than twice the distance between 
the two vertical lights. 

“(ii) Such vessels may in addition carry 
a white light similar in construction to the 
white light prescribed in Rule 2(a)(i) but 
such light shall be carried lower than and 
abaft the all-round green and white lights. 

“(d) Vessels when engaged in fishing, ex- 
cept vessels engaged in trawling, shall carry 
the lights prescribed in section (c)(i) ex- 
cept that the upper of the two vertical lights 
shall be red. Such vessels if of less than 
40 feet in length may carry the red light at 
a height of not less than 9 feet above the 
gunwale and the white light not less than 
3 feet below the red light. 

“(e) Vessels referred to in sections (c) and 
(d), when making way through the water, 
shall carry the sidelights or lanterns pre- 
scribed in Rule 2(a) (iv) and (v) or Rule 7 
(a) (ii) or (d), as appropriate, and the stern 
light prescribed in Rule 10. When not mak- 
ing way through the water they shall show 
neither the sidelights nor the stern light. 

“(f) Vessels referred to in section (d) with 
outlying gear extending more than 500 feet 
horizontally into the seaway shall carry an 
additional all-round white light at a hori- 
zontal distance of not less than 6 feet nor 
more than 20 feet away from the vertical 
lights in the direction of the outlying gear. 
This additional white light shall be placed 
at a height not exceeding that of the white 
light prescribed in section (e) (i) and not 
lower than the sidelights. 

“(g) In addition to the lights which they 
are required by this Rule to carry, vessels en- 
gaged in fishing may, if necessary in order to 
attract the attention of an approaching ves- 
sel, use a flareup light, or may direct the 
beam of their searchlight in the direction of 
a danger threatening the approaching ves- 
sel in such a way as not to embarrass other 
vessels. They may also use working lights 
but fishermen shall take into account that 
specially bright or insufficiently screened 
working lights may impair the visibility and 
distinctive character of the lights prescribed 
in this Rule. 

“(h) By day vessels when engaged in fish- 
ing shall indicate their occupation by dis- 
playing where it can best be seen a black 
shape consisting of two cones each not less 
than 2 feet in diameter with their points to- 
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gether one above the other. Such vessels 
if of less than 65 feet in length may substi- 
tute a basket for such black shape. If their 
outlying gear extends more than 500 feet 
horizontally into the seaway vessels engaged 
in fishing shall display in addition one black 
conical shape, point upward, in the direc- 
tion of the outlying gear. 

“Note.—Vessels fishing with trolling lines 
are not ‘engaged in fishing’ as defined in Rule 
1(c) (xiv). 

“Rule 10 

“(a) Except where otherwise provided in 
these Rules, a vessel when under way shall 
carry at her stern a white light, so con- 
structed that it shall show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 135 degrees 
(12 Points of the compass), so fixed as to 
show the light 6744 degrees (6 points) from 
right aft on each side of the vessel, and of 
such a character as to be visible at a dis- 
tance of at least 2 miles. 

“(b) In a small vessel, if it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufficient 
cause for this light to be fixed, an electric 
torch or a lighted lantern showing a white 
light shall be kept at hand ready for use 
and shall, on the approach of an overtaking 
vessel, be shown in sufficient time to prevent 
collision. 

“(c) A seaplane on the water when under 
way shall carry on her tail a white light, so 
constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 140 degrees of 
the compass, so fixed as to show the light 
70 degrees from right aft on each side of 
the seaplane, and of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 


“Rule 11 


“(a) A vessel of less than 150 feet in 
length, when at anchor, shall carry in the 
forepart of the vessel, where it can best be 
seen, a white light visible all round the 
horizon at a distance of at least 2 miles. 
Such a vessel may also carry a second white 
light in the position prescribed in section 
(b) of this Rule but shall not be required 
to do so. The second white light, if carried, 
shall be visible at a distance of at least 2 
miles and so placed as to be as far as pos- 
sible visible all round the horizon. 

“(b) A vessel of 150 feet or more in length, 
when at anchor, shall carry near the stem of 
the vessel, at a height of not less than 20 feet 
above the hull, one such light, and at or 
near the stern of the vessel and at such a 
height that it shall be not less than 15 feet 
lower than the forward light, another such 
light. Both these lights shall be visible at 
a distance of at least 3 miles and so placed 
as to be as far as possible visible all round 
the horizon. 

“(c) Between sunrise and sunset every ves- 
sel when at anchor shall carry in the fore- 
part of the vessel, where it can best be seen, 
one black ball not less than 2 feet in 
diameter. 

“(d) A vessel engaged in laying or in pick- 
ing up a submarine cable or navigation 
mark, or a vessel engaged in surveying or 
underwater operations, when at anchor, shall 
carry the lights or shapes prescribed in 
Rule 4(c) in addition to those prescribed 
in the appropriate preceding sections of this 
Rule. 

“(e) A vessel aground shall carry the light 
or lights prescribed in sections (a) or (b) 
and the two red lights prescribed in Rule 
4(a). By day she shall carry, where they 
can best be seen, three black balls, each not 
less than 2 feet in diameter, placed in a 
vertical line one over the other, not less than 
6 feet apart. 

“(f) A seaplane on the water under 150 
feet in length, when at anchor, shall carry, 
where it can best be seen, a white light, 
visible all round the horizon at a distance 
of at least 2 miles. 

“(g) A seaplane on the water 150 feet or 
upwards in length, when at anchor, shall 
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carry, where they can best be seen, a white 
light forward and a white light aft, both 
lights visible all round the horizon at a dis- 
tance of at least 3 miles; and, in addition, if 
the seaplane is more than 150 feet in span, 
a white light on each side to indicate the 
maximum span, and visible, so far as prac- 
ticable, all round the horizon at a distance 
of 1 mile, 

“(h) A seaplane aground shall on 
anchor light or lights as prescribed in sec- 
tions (f) and (g), and in addition may carry 
two red lights in a vertical line, at least 3 
feet part, so placed as to be visible all round 
the horizon. 

“Rule 12 

“Every vessel or seaplane on the water may, 
if necessary in order to attract attention, in 
addition to the lights which she is by these 
Rules required to carry, show a flare-up light 
or use a detonating or other efficient sound 
signal that cannot be mistaken for any signal 
authorized elsewhere under these Rules. 


“Rule 13 


“(a) Nothing in these Rules shall interfere 
with the operation of any special rules made 
by the Government of any nation with re- 
spect to additional station and signal lighte 
for ships of war, for vessels sailing under 
convoy. for fishing vessels engaged in fishing 
as a fleet or for seaplanes on the water. 

“(b) Whenever the Government concerned 
shall have determined that a naval or other 
military vessel or waterborne seaplane of 
special construction or purpose cannot com- 
ply fully with the provisions of any of these 
Rules with respect to the number, position, 
range or arc of visibility of lights or shapes, 
without interfering with the military func- 
tion of the vessel or seaplane, such vessel 
or seaplane shall comply with such other 
provisions in regard to the number, position, 
range or are of visibility of lights or shapes 
as her Government shall have determined to 
be the closest possible compliance with these 
Rules in respect of that vessel or seaplane, 


“Rule 14 


“A vessel proceeding under sail, when also 
being propelled by machinery, shall carry in 
the daytime forward, where it can best be 
seen, one black conical shape, point down- 
wards, not less than 2 feet in diameter at its 
base. 


“PART C.—SOUND SIGNALS AND CONDUCT IN 
RESTRICTED VISIBILITY 


“Preliminary 

“1. The possession of information obtained 
from radar does not relieve any vessel of the 
obligation of conforming strictly with the 
Rules and, in particular, the obligations con- 
tained in Rules 15 and 16. 

“2. The Annex to the Rules contains rec- 
ommendations intended to assist in the use 
of radar as an aid to avoiding collision in 
restricted visibility. 


“Rule 15 


“(a) A power-driven vessel of 40 feet or 
more in length shall be provided with an 
efficient whistle, sounded by steam or by 
some substitute for steam, so placed that 
the sound may not be intercepted by any 
obstruction, and with an efficient fog horn 
to be sounded by mechanical means, and also 
with an efficient bell. A sailing vessel of 40 
feet or more in length shall be provided with 
a similar fog horn and bell. 

“(b) All signals prescribed in this Rule for 
vessels under way shall be given— 

“(i1) by power-driven vessels on the whis- 

e; 

(n) by sailing vessels on the fog horn; 

(t) by vessels towed on the whistle or 
fog horn. 

“(c) In fog, mist, falling snow, heavy rain- 
storms, or any other condition similarly re- 
stricting visibility, whether by day or night, 
the signals prescribed in this Rules shall be 
used as follows— 
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“(i) A power-driven vessel making way 
through the water shall sound at intervals 
of not more than 2 minutes a prolonged 
blast. 

“(ii) A power-driven vessel under way, but 
stopped and making no way through the wa- 
ter, shall sound at intervals of not more than 
2 minutes two prolonged blasts, with an in- 
terval of about 1 second between them. 

„(t) A sailing vessel under way shall 
sound, at intervals of not more than 1 min- 
ute, when on the starboard tack one blast, 
when on the port tack two blasts in succes- 
sion, and when with the wind abaft the beam 
three basts in succession. 

“(iv) A vessel when at anchor shall at 
intervals of not more than 1 minute ring 
the bell rapidly for about 5 seconds. In ves- 
sels of more than 350 feet in length the bell 
shall be sounded in the forepart of the ves- 
sel, and in addition there shall be sounded 
in the after part of the vessel, at intervals 
of not more than 1 minute for about 5 sec- 
onds, a gong or other instrument, the tone 
and sounding of which cannot be confused 
with that of the bell. Every vessel at an- 
chor may in addition, in accordance with 
Rule 12, sound three blasts in succession, 
namely, one short, one prolonged, and one 
short blast, to give warning of her posi- 
tion and of the possibility of collision to an 
approaching vessel. 

“(v) A vessel when towing, a vessel en- 
gaged in laying or in picking up a submarine 
cable or navigation mark, and a vessel under 
way which is unable to get out of the way 
of an approaching vessel through being not 
under command or unable to manoeuvre as 
required by these Rules shall, instead of the 
signals prescribed in subsections (i), (ii) and 
(iii) sound, at intervals of not more than 1 
minute, three blasts in succession, namely, 
one prolonged blast followed by two short 
blasts. 

(vi) A vessel towed, or, if more than one 
vessel is towed, only the last vessel of the 
tow, if manned, shall, at intervals of not 
more than 1 minute, sound four blasts in 
succession, namely, one prolonged blast fol- 
lowed by three short blasts. When prac- 
ticable, this signal shall be made immediately 
after the signal made by the towing vessel. 

“(vil) A vessel aground shall give the bell 
signal and, if required, the gong signal, pre- 
scribed in sub-section (iv) and shall, in ad- 
dition, give 3 separate and distinct strokes 
on the bell immediately before and after 
such rapid ringing of the bell. 

“(vill) A vessel engaged in fishing when 
under way or at anchor shall at intervals 
of not more than 1 minute sound the signal 
prescribed in subsection (v). A vessel when 
fishing with trolling lines and under way 
shall sound the signals prescribed in sub- 
sections (i), (ii) or (iii) as may be ap- 
propriate. 

“(ix) A vessel of less than 40 feet in length, 
a rowing boat, or a seaplane on the water, 
shall not be obliged to give the above- 
mentioned signals but if she does not, she 
shall make some other efficient sound signal 
at intervals of not more than 1 minute. 

“(x) A power-driven pilot-vessel when 
engaged on pilotage duty may, in addition 
to the signals prescribed in sub-sections (i), 
(u) and (iv), sound an identity signal con- 
sisting or 4 short blasts. 

“Rule 16 

“(a) Every vessel, or seaplane when taxi- 
ing on the water, shall, in fog, mist, falling 
snow, heavy rainstorms or any other condi- 
tion similarly restricting visibility, go at a 
moderate speed, having careful regard to the 
existing circumstances and conditions, 

“(b) A power-driven vessel hearing, ap- 
parently forward of her beam, the fog-signal 
of a vessel the position of which is not ascer- 
tained, shall, so far as the circumstances of 
the case admit, stop her engines, and then 
navigate with caution until danger of col- 
lision is over. 
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“(c) A power-driven vessel which detects 
the presence of another vessel forward of her 
beam before hearing her fog signal or sight- 
ing her visually may take early and substan- 
tial action to avoid a close quarters situation 
but, if this cannot be avoided, she shall, so 
far as the circumstances of the case admit, 
stop her engines in proper time to avoid col- 
lision and then navigate with caution until 
danger of collision is over. 


“PART D.—STEERING AND SAILING RULES 
“Preliminary 


1. In obeying and construing these Rules, 
any action taken should be positive, in ample 
time, and with due regard to the observance 
of good seamanship. 

“2. Risk of collision can, when circum- 
stances permit, be ascertained by carefully 
watching the compass bearing of an ap- 
proaching vessel. If the bearing does not ap- 
preciably change, such risk should be deemed 
to exist. 1 

3. Mariners should bear in mind that sea- 
planes in the act of landing or taking off, or 
operating under adverse weather conditions, 
may be unable to change their intended 
action at the last moment. 

“4. Rules 17 to 24 apply only to vessels in 
sight of one another. 


“Rule 17 


“(a) When two sailing vessels are ap- 
proaching one another, so as to involve risk 
of collision, one of them shall keep out of 
the way of the other as follows— 

“(i) When each has the wind on a different 
side, the vessel which has the wind on the 
port side shall keep out of the way of the 
other. 

“(ii) When both have the wind on the 
same side, the vessel which is to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the vessel which 
is to leeward. 

“(b) For the purposes of this Rule the 
windward side shall be deemed to be the side 
opposite to that on which the mainsail is 
carried or, in the case of a square-rigged ves- 
sel, the side opposite to that on which the 
largest fore-and-aft sail is carried. 


“Rule 18 


(a) When two power-driven vessels are 
meeting end on, or nearly end on, so as to 
involve risk of collision, each shall alter her 
course to starboard, so that each may pass on 
the port side of the other. This Rule only 
applies to cases where vessels are meeting 
end on, or nearly end on, in such a manner 
as to involve risk of collision, and does not 
apply to two vessels which must, if both keep 
on their respective course, pass clear of each 
other. The only cases to which it does ap- 
ply are when each of two vessels is end on, 
or nearly end on, to the other; in other 
words, to cases in which, by day, each ves- 
sels sees the masts of the other in a line, or 
nearly in a line, with her own; and by night, 
to cases in which each vessel is in such a 
position as to see both the sidelights of the 
other. It does not apply, by day, to cases in 
which a vessel sees another ahead crossing 
her own course; or, by night, to cases where 
the red light of one vessel is opposed to the 
red light of the other or where the green 
light of one vessel is opposed to the green 
light of the other or where a red light with- 
out a green light or a green light without a 
red light is seen ahead, or where both green 
and red lights are seen anywhere but ahead. 

“(b) For the purposes of this Rule and 
Rules 19 to 29 inclusive, except Rule 20(c) 
and Rule 28, a seaplane on the water shall 
be deemed to be a vessel, and the expression 
‘power-driven vessel’ shall be construed ac- 
cordingly. 

“Rule 19 


“When two power-driven vessels are cross- 
ing, so as to involve risk of collision, the ves- 
sel which has the other on her own starboard 
side shall keep out of the way of the other. 
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“Rule 20 

“(a) When a power-driven vessel and a 
sailing vessel are in such direc- 
tions as to involve risk of collision, except as 
provided for in Rules 24 and 26, the power- 
driven vessel shall keep out of the way of the 
sailing vessel. 

“(b) This Rule shall not give to a sailing 
vessel the right to hamper, in a narrow chan- 
nel, the safe passage of a power-driven vessel 
which can navigate only inside such channel. 

“(c) Aseaplane on the water shall, in gen- 
eral, keep well clear of all vessels and avoid 
impeding their navigation. In circum- 
stances, however, where risk of collision ex- 
ists, she shall comply with these Rules. 

“Rule 21 ; 

“Where by any of these Rules one of two 
vessels is to keep out of the way, the other 
shall keep her course and When, 
from any cause, the latter vessel finds herself 
so close that collision cannot be avoided by 
the action of the giving-way vessel alone, she 
also shall take such action as will best aid to 
avert collision (see Rules 27 and 29). 


“Rule 22 


“Every vessel which is directed by these 
Rules to keep out of the way of another ves- 
sel shall, so far as possible, take positive early 
action to comply with this obligation, and 
shall, if the circumstances of the case ad- 
mit, avoid crossing ahead of the other. 


“Rule 23 


“Every power-driven vessel which is di- 
rected by these Rules to keep out of the way 
of another vessel shall, on approaching her, 
if necessary, slacken her speed or stop or 
reverse. 

“Rule 24 

“(a) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in these Rules, every vessel overtaking any 
other shall keep out of the way of the over- 
taken vessel. 

“(b) Every vessel coming up with another 
vessel from any direction more than 22% 
degrees (2 points) abaft her beam, I. e., in 
such a position, with reference to the vessel 
which she is overtaking, that at night she 
would be unable to see either of that vessel's 
sidelights, shall be deemed to be an overtak- 
ing vessel; and no subsequent alteration of 
the bearing between the two vessels shall 
make the overtaking vessel a crossing vessel 
within the meaning of these Rules, or relieve 
her of the duty of keeping clear of the over- 
taken vessel until she is finally past and 
clear. 

“(c) If the overtaking vessel cannot deter- 
mine with certainty whether she is forward 
of or abaft this direction from the other 
vessel, she shall assume that she is an over- 
taking vessel and keep out of the way. 


“Rule 25 


“(a) In a narrow channel every power- 
driven vessel when proceeding along the 
course of the channel shall, when it is safe 
and practicable, keep to that side of the fair- 
way or midchannel which lies on the star- 
board side of such vessel. 

“(b) Whenever a power-driven vessel is 
nearing a bend in a channel where a vessel 
approaching from the other direction can- 
not be seen, such power-driven vessel, when 
she shall have arrived within one-half (%) 
mile of the bend, shall give a signal by one 
prolonged blast on her whistle which signal 
shall be answered by a similar blast given 
by any approaching power-driven vessel that 
may be within hearing around the bend. 
Regardless of whether an approaching ves- 
sel on the farther side of the bend is heard, 
such bend shall be rounded with alertness 
and caution. 

“(c) In a narrow channel a power-driven 
vessel of less than 65 feet in length shall not 
hamper the safe passage of a vessel which 
can navigate only inside such channel. 
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“Rule 26 

“All vessels not engaged in fishing, except 
vessels to which the provisions of Rule 4 
apply, shall, when under way, keep out of 
way of vessels engaged in fishing. This Rule 
shall not give to any vessel engaged in 
fishing the right of obstructing a fairway 
used by vessels other than fishing vessels. 


“Rule 27 


“In obeying and construing these Rules due 
regard shall be had to all dangers of naviga- 
tion and collision, and to any special circum- 
stances, including the limitations of the 
craft involved, which may render a depar- 
ture from the above Rules necessary in order 
to avoid immediate danger. 


“PART E.—SOUND SIGNALS FOR VESSELS IN SIGHT 
OF ONE ANOTHER 


“Rule 28 


“(a) When vessels are in sight of one an- 
other, a power-driven vessel under way, in 
taking any course authorised or required by 
these Rules, shall indicate that course by 
the following signals on her whistle, namely— 

“One short blast to mean ‘I am altering 
my course to starboard’. 

“Two short blasts to mean ‘I am altering 
my course to port’. 

“Three short blasts to mean ‘My engines 
are going astern’. 

“(b) Whenever a power-driven’ vessel 
which, under these Rules, is to keep her 
course and speed, is in sight of another vessel 
and is in doubt whether sufficient action is 
being taken by the other vessel to avert colli- 
sion, she may indicate such doubt by giving 
at least five short and rapid blasts on the 
whistle. The giving of such a signal shall 
not relieve a vessel of her obligations under 
Rules 27 and 29 or any other Rule, or of her 
duty to indicate any action taken under these 
Rules by giving the appropriate sound signals 
laid down in this Rule. 

“(c) Any whistle signal mentioned in this 
Rule may be further indicated by a visual 
signal consisting of a white light visible all 
round the horizon at a distance of at least 
5 miles, and so devised that it will operate 
simultaneously and in conjunction with the 
whistle-sounding mechanism and remain 
lighted and visible during the same period as 
the sound signal. 

“(d) Nothing in these rules shall interfere 
with the operation of any special rules made 
by the Government of any nation with re- 
spect to the use of additional whistle signals 
between ships of war or vessels sailing under 
convoy. 


“PART F.—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Rule 29 

“Nothing in these Rules shall exonerate 
any vessel, or the owner, master or crew 
thereof, from the consequences of any neglect 
to carry lights or signals, or of any neglect 
to keep a proper look-out, or of the neglect 
of any precaution which may be required by 
the ordinary practice of seamen, or by the 
special circumstances of the case. 


“Rule 30 


“Reservation of Rules for Harbours and In- 
land Navigation 
“Nothing in these Rules shall interfere 
with the operation of a special rule duly 
made by local authority relative to the navi- 
gation of any harbour, river, lake, or inland 
water, including a reserved seaplane area. 
“Rule 31 
“Distress signals 
“(a) When a vessel or seaplane on the 
water is in distress and requires assistance 
from other vessels or from the shore, the 
following shall be the signals to be used or 
displayed by her, either together or sepa- 
rately, namely— 
“(i) A gun or other explosive signal fired 
at intervals of about a minute. 
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“(ii) A continuous sounding with any fog- 
signalling apparatus. 

(ut) Rockets or shells, throwing red stars 
fired one at a time at short intervals. 

“(iv) A signal made by radiotelegraphy or 
by any other signalling method consisting 
of the group ... — — — ... in the 
Morse Code. 

“(v) A signal sent by radiotelephony con- 
sisting of the spoken word ‘Mayday’. 

“(vi) The International Code Signal of 
distress indicated by N.C. 

“(vii) A signal consisting of a square flag 
having above or below it a ball or anything 
resembling a ball. 

“(vill) Flames on the vessel (as from a 
burning tar barrel, oil barrel, &.). 

“(ix) A rocket parachute flare or a hand 
flare showing a red light. 

“(x) A smoke signal giving off a volume of 
orange-coloured smoke. 

„(XI) Slowly and repeatedly raising and 
lowering arms outstretched to each side. 

“Nore.—Vessels in distress may use the 
radiotelegraph alarm signal or the radio- 
telephone alarm signal to secure attention 
to distress calls and messages. The radio- 
telegraph alarm signal, which is designed 
to actuate the radiotelegraph auto alarms of 
vessels so fitted, consists of a series of twelve 
dashes, sent in 1 minute, the duration of 
each dash being 4 seconds, and the duration 
of the interval between 2 consecutive dashes 
being 1 second. The radiotelephone alarm 
signal consists of 2 tones transmitted alter- 
nately over periods of from 30 seconds to 1 
minute. 

“(b) The use of any of the foregoing sig- 
nals, except for the purpose of indicating 
that a vessel or seaplane is in distress, and 
the use of any signals which may be con- 
fused with any of the above signals, is pro- 
hibited, 

“ANNEX TO THE RULES 


“Recommendations on the use of radar infor- 
mation as an aid to avoiding collisions at 
sea 


“(1) Assumptions made on scanty infor- 
mation may be dangerous and should be 
avoided, 

“(2) A vessel navigating with the aid of 
radar in restricted visibility must, in com- 
Pliance with Rule 16(a), go at a moderate 
speed. Information obtained from the use 
of radar is one of the circumstances to be 
taken into account when determining mod- 
erate speed. In this regard it must be rec- 
ognized that small vessels, small icebergs and 
similar floating objects may not be detected 
by radar. Radar indications of one or more 
vessels in the vicinity may mean that mod- 
erate speed” should be slower than a mariner 
without radar might consider moderate in 
the circumstances. 

“(3) When navigating in restricted visi- 
bility the radar range and bearing alone do 
not constitute ascertainment of the position 
of the other vessel under Rule 16(b) suffi- 
ciently to relieve a vessel of the duty to stop 
her engines and navigate with caution when 
a fog signal is heard forward of the beam. 

“(4) When action has been taken under 
Rule 16(c) to avoid a close quarters situa- 
tion, it is essential to make sure that such 
action is having the desired effect. Altera- 
tions of course or speed or both are matters 
as to which the mariner must be guided by 
the circumstances of the case. 

“(5) Alteration of course alone may be the 
most effective action to avoid close quarters 
provided that— 

“(a) There is sufficient sea room. 

“(b) It is made in good time. 

“(c) It is substantial. A succession of 
small alterations of course should be avoided. 

“(d) It does not result in a close quarters 
situation with other vessels. 

“(6) The direction of an alteration of 
course is a matter in which the mariner must 
be guided by the circumstances of the case. 
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An alteration to starboard, particularly when 
vessels are approaching apparently on oppo- 
site or nearly opposite courses, is generally 
preferable to an alteration to port. 

“(7) An alteration of speed, either alone 
or in conjunction with an alteration of 
course, should be substantial. A number of 
small alterations of speed should be avoided. 

“(8) If a close quarters situation is immi- 
nent, the most prudent action may be to 
take all way off the vessel.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 8, line 9, insert “a” at the end of 
the line. 

On page 9, line 10, delete two“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “2”. 

On page 10, line 5, delete “after-mast”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “aftermast”. 

On page 23, line 11, delete “distanse”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “distance”. 

On page 27, line 14, delete Rules“, and 
insert in lieu thereof “Rule”. 

On page 33, line 20, delete a“ at the end 
of the line. 

On page 38, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following heading: “Reservation of Rules 
for Harbours and Inland Navigation”. 

On page 39, line 2, delete italicized ‘Dis- 
tress Signals’, and insert in lieu thereof: 
Distress Signals” in roman. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
RETIRED SHIPS’ DOCTORS AND 
CREW MEMBERS AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 969) to 
provide medical care for certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey retired ships’ offi- 
cers and crew members and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject to regulations of the President, retired 
ships’ officers and retired members of the 
crews of vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey shall be entitled to medical, surgical, 
and dental treatment and hospitalization at 
facilities of the Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That the ships’ officer or crew member, 
(1) was on active duty as a vessel employee 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey on July 1, 
1963, or on the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later, and his employment 
as a vessel employee was continuous from 
that date until retirement, or (2) was retired 
as a vessel employee of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on or before July 1, 1963, 
or on the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the Presi- 
dent, dependent members of families (as de- 
fined in such regulations) of ships’ officers 
and members of crews of vessels of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, whether such ships’ of- 
ficers and members of crew are on active 
duty or retired, shall be furnished medical 
advice and outpatient treatment by the Pub- 
lic Health Service at its hospitals and relief 
stations and, if suitable accommodations are 
available, they shall also be furnished hos- 
pitalization at hospitals of the Public Health 
Service: Provided, That the ships’ officer or 
crew member (1) was on active duty as a ves- 
sel employee of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
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vey on July 1, 1963, or on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, whichever is later, and his 
employment as a vessel employee has been 
continuous from that time, or (2) was on 
active duty as a vessel employee of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey on July 1, 1963, or 
on the date of enactment of this Act, which- 
ever is later, and his employment as a ves- 
sel employee was continuous from that time 
until retirement, or (3) was retired as a ves- 
sel employee of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey on or before July 1, 1963, or on the 
date of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later. When dependent members of families 
are hospitalized, a per diem charge, at such 
uniform rate as may be prescribed from time 
to time for the hospitalization of dependents 
of members of the uniformed services at 
hospitals of the uniformed services pursu- 
ant to section 1078(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, shall be made. 

(c) The Coast and Geodetic Survey shall 
furnish proper identification to those per- 
sons entitled to medical treatment under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 326(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 253(b)) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) Section 326066) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 253(c)) is amended by 
inserting the words “or Coast and Geodetic 
Survey” after the words “Coast Guard” both 
times the words appear in the subsection, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING INLAND AND WESTERN 
RIVERS RULES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1036) to 
amend the inland and western rivers 
rules concerning anchor lights and fog 
signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That article 
11 of section 1 of the Act of June 7, 1897, 
as amended (33 U.S.C. 180), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“ArT. 11.(a) Except as provided in para- 
graph (c) of this article, a vessel under one 
hundred and fifty feet in length when at 
anchor shall carry forward, where it can 
best be seen, a white light in a lantern so 
constructed as to show a clear, uniform, and 
unbroken light visible all around the horizon 
at a distance of at least two miles. 

“(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this article, a vessel of one hundred and 
fifty feet or upward in length, when at 
anchor, shall carry in the forward part of 
the vessel, at a height of not less than 
twenty feet above the hull, one such light, 
and at or near the stern of the vessel, and 
at such a height that it shall be not less 
than fifteen feet lower than the forward 
light, another such light. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Army may, after 
investigation, by rule, regulation or order, 
designate such areas as he may deem proper 
as ‘special anchorage areas“; such special 
anchorage areas may from time to time be 
changed, or abolished, if after investigation 
the Secretary of the Army shall deem such 
change or abolition in the interest of naviga- 
tion. When anchored within such an area— 

“(1) a vessel or not more than sixty-five 
feet in length shall not be required to carry 
or exhibit the white light required by this 
article; 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow, or other 
nondescript craft of one hundred and fifty 
feet or upward in length may and 
exhibit the single white light prescribed by 
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paragraph (a) of this article in lieu of the 
two white lights prescribed by paragraph (b) 
of this article; and 

“(3) where two or more barges, canal 
boats, scows, or other nondescript craft are 
tied together and anchored as a unit, the 
anchor light prescribed by this article need 
be displayed only on the vessel having its 
anchor down.” 

Sec. 2. Subparagraph (d) of article 15 of 
section 1 of the Act of June 7, 1897 (33 U.S.C. 
191), is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A vessel when at anchor shall, at 
intervals of not more than one minute, ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds, except 
that the following vessels shall not be re- 
quired to sound this signal when anchored 
in a special anchorage area established pur- 
suant to paragraph (c) of article 11: 

“(1) a vessel of not more than sixty-five 
feet in length; and 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow or other 
nondescript craft.” 

Sec. 3. The rule numbered 13 in section 
4233 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 322), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“RULE NUMBERED 13. (a) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (c) of this rule, a ves- 
sel under one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, when at anchor, shall carry forward, 
where it can best be seen, a white light in a 
lantern so constructed as to show a clear, 
uniform, and unbroken light visible all 
around the horizon at a distance of at least 
two miles. 

“(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this rule, a vessel of one hundred and fifty 
feet or upward in length, when at anchor, 
shall carry in the forward part of the ves- 
sel, at a height of not less than twenty feet 
above the hull, one such light, and at or near 
the stern of the vessel, at such a height that 
it shall be not less than fifteen feet lower 
than the forward light, another such light, 

“(c) The Secretary of the Army may after 
investigation, by rule, regulation, or order, 
designate such areas as he may deem proper 
as ‘special anchorage areas’; such special 
anchorage areas may from time to time be 
changed, or abolished, if after investigation 
the Secretary of the Army shall deem such 
change or abolition in the interests of navi- 
gation. When anchored within such an 
area— 

“(1) a vessel of not more than sixty-five 
feet in length shall not be required to carry 
or exhibit the white light required by this 
rule; 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow, or other 
nondescript craft of one hundred and fifty 
feet or upward in length may carry and ex- 
hibit the single white light prescribed by 
paragraph (a) of this rule in lieu of the two 
white lights prescribed by paragraph (b) of 
this rule; and 

“(3) where two or more barges, canal 
boats, scows, or other nondescript craft are 
tied together and anchored as a unit, the 
anchor light prescribed by this rule need 
be displayed only on the vessel having its 
anchor down.” 

Sec. 4. Subparagraph (d) of rule num- 
bered 15 in section 4233 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (33 U.S.C. 331), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A vessel when at anchor shall, at 
intervals of not more than one minute, ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds, except 
that the following vessels shall not be re- 
quired to sound this signal when anchored 
in a special anchorage area established pur- 
suant to paragraph (c) of rule 13: 

“(1) a vessel not more than sixty-five feet 
in length; and 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow or other 
nondescript craft.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 17, delete or“, and insert 
in lieu thereof “of”. 
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On page 5, line 16, after the word “vessel”, 
Insert of“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LIMITING PRIORITY AND NONDIS- 
CHARGEABILITY OF TAXES IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3438) 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act with re- 
spect to limiting the priority and non- 
dischargeability of taxes in bankruptcy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
division (a) of section 2 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended (11 U.S.C. 11), is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2A) Hear and determine, or cause to be 
heard and determined, any question arising 
as to the amount or legality of any unpaid 
tax, whether or not previously assessed, 
which has not prior to bankruptcy been con- 
tested before and adjudicated by a judicial 
or administrative tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction, and in respect to any tax, 
whether or not paid, when any such question 
has been contested and adjudicated by a 
judicial or administrative tribunal of com- 
petent jurisdiction and the time for appeal 
or review has not expired, to authorize the 
receiver or the trustee to prosecute such ap- 
peal or review:“. 

Sec. 2. Clause (1) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 17 of such Act, as amended (11 U.S.C. 
35), is mended to read as follows: 

“(1) are taxes which became legally due 
and owing by the bankrupt to the United 
States or to any State or any subdivision 
thereof within three years preceding bank- 
ruptcy: Provided, however, That a discharge 
in bankruptcy shall not release a bankrupt 
from any taxes (a) which were not assessed 
in any case in which the bankrupt failed to 
make a return required by law, (b) which 
were assessed within one year preceding 
bankruptcy in any case in which the bank- 
rupt failed to make a return required by law, 
(c) which were not reported on a return 
made by the bankrupt and which were not 
assessed prior to bankruptcy by reason of a 
prohibition on assessment pending the ex- 
haustion of administrative or judicial reme- 
dies available to the bankrupt, or (d) with 
respect to which the bankrupt made a false 
or fraudulent return, or willfully attempted 
in any manner to evade or defeat; but a dis- 
charge shall not be a bar to any remedies 
available under applicable law to the United 
States or to any State or any subdivision 
thereof, against the exemption of the bank- 
rupt allowed by law and duly set apart to 
him under this Act: And provided further, 
That a discharge in bankruptcy shall not re- 
lease or affect any tax lien.” 

Sec. 3. Clause (4) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 64 of such Act, as amended (11 U.S.C. 
104), is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) taxes which became legally due and 
owing by the bankrupt to the United States 
or to any State or any subdivision thereof 
which are not released by a discharge in 
bankruptcy: Provided, however, That no 
priority over general unsecured claims shall 
pertain to taxes not included in the fore- 
going priority: And provided further, That 
no order shall be made for the payment of 
a tax assessed against any property of the 
bankrupt in excess of the value of the inter- 
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est of the bankrupt estate therein as deter- 
mined by the court;”. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this Act, or any 
amendment made by it, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, such invalidity shall not affect other 
provisions of this Act, or other amendments 
made by it, or applications thereof which can 
be given effect without the invalid provision 
or application. 

Sec. 5. (a) Nothing in this Act, or in the 
amendments made by it, shall operate to re- 
lease or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or 
liability incurred under the Bankruptcy Act 
before the effective date of this Act. 

(b) The amendments made by this Act 
shall govern proceedings so far as applicable 
in cases pending when it takes effect. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect on the 
ninetieth day after the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “or”. 

On page 2, line 25, strike out the semi- 
colon, insert a comma and add the follow- 
ing: “or (e) which the bankrupt has col- 
lected or withheld from others as required 
by the laws of the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof, but 
has not paid over;” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
RELATING TO DUTIES OF CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4818) 
to amend section 25 of title 13, United 
States Code, relating to the duties of 
enumerators of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MERGING OF CERTAIN COAST 
GUARD APPROPRIATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 73) to 
provide for the merger of certain Coast 
Guard appropriations for operating ex- 
penses, Reserve training, and retired pay. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSCRIPTS FURNISHED FOR 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2838) 
to amend section 753(f) of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to tran- 
scripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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753(f) of title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Each reporter may charge and collect 
fees for transcripts requested by the parties, 
including the United States, at rates pre- 
scribed by the court subject to the approval 
of the Judicial Conference. He shall not 
charge a fee for any copy of a transcript 
delivered to the clerk for the records of 
court. Fees for transcripts furnished in 
criminal or habeas corpus proceedings to 
persons allowed to sue, defend, or appeal in 
forma pauperis shall be paid by the United 
States out of money appropriated for that 
purpose. Fees for transcripts furnished in 
proceedings brought under section 2255 of 
this title to persons permitted to sue or ap- 
peal in forma pauperis shall be paid by the 
United States out of money appropriated for 
that purpose if the trial judge or a circuit 
judge certifies that the suit or appeal is not 
frivolous and that the transcript is needed 
to decide the issue presented by the suit 
or appeal. Fees for transcripts furnished in 
other proceedings to persons permitted to 
appeal in forma pauperis shall also be paid 
by the United States if the trial judge or a 
circuit judge certifies that the appeal is not 
frivolous (but presents a substantial ques- 
tion). The reporter may require any party 
requesting a transcript to prepay the esti- 
mated fee in advance except as to transcripts 
that are to be paid for by the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VENUE OF DISTRICT COURTS IN 
CERTAIN CIVIL ACTIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2985) 
to amend section 1391 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, relating to venue 
generally. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1391 of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof one 
new subsection as follows: 

“(f) A civil action on a tort claim may be 
brought in the judicial district wherein the 
act or omission complained of occurred.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2989) 
to further amend the Missing Persons 
Act to cover certain persons detained 
in foreign countries against their will, 
and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended (50 U.S.C., 
App. 1001 et seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1(a) is amended— 

(A) by striking out clauses (1) and (2) 
and by inserting the following in place 
thereof: 

(1) a member of the uniformed services 
as defined in section 102 (a) and (b) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U.S.C, 231 (a) and (b));“ and 

(B) by redesignating clause (3) as clause 
“(2)”. 
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(2) Section 1(b) is amended— 

(A) by inserting the words “Air Force,” 
after the word Navy.“: and 

(B) by striking out the words paragraph 
(a) (3) above” and inserting the words par- 
agraph (a) (2) above“ in place thereof. 

(3) Section 2(a) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words or besieged 
by a hostile force” in the first sentence and 
inserting the words “besieged by a hostile 
force, or detained in a foreign country 
against his will” in place thereof; 

(B) by inserting the words “or employ- 
ment“ after the word service“ in the second 
sentence; and 

(C) by striking out the words “or besieged 
by a hostile force” in the last sentence and 
inserting the words “besieged by a hostile 
force, or detained in a foreign country 
against their will” in place thereof. 

(4) The first sentence of section 5 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “missing or 
missing in action” and inserting the words 
“entitled under section 2 of this Act to re- 
ceive or be credited with pay and allowances” 
in place thereof; and 

(B) by striking out the words “being a 
prisoner or of being interned” and inserting 
the words “the circumstances of the con- 
tinued absence“ in place thereof. 

(5) Section 6 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “and in the 
hands of a hostile force or is interned in a 
foreign country” in the first sentence; and 

(B) by striking out the words “or missing 
in action” in the second sentence and in- 
serting the words “under the conditions 
specified in section 2 of this Act“ in place 
thereof. 

(6) Section 7 is amended by striking out 
the words “in November 1941 and any month 
subsequent thereto”. 

(7) Section 10 is amended by inserting 
the words Air Force,“ after the word “Navy”. 

(8) The first sentence of section 12 is 
amended by striking out the words “missing 
for a period of thirty days or more, interned 
in a foreign country, or captured by a hostile 
force” and inserting the words absent for a 
period of thirty days or more in any status 
listed in section 2 of this Act“ in place 
thereof. 

(9) Section 13 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec, 13. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the case of any taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1940, no 
Federal income tax return of, or payment of 
any Federal income tax by— 

“(1) a member of the uniformed services 
as defined in section 102 (a) and (b) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U.S.C. 231 (a) and (b)); or 

“(2) any civilian officer or employee of any 
department; 
who, at the time any such return or pay- 
ment would otherwise become due, is absent 
from his duty station under the conditions 
specified in section 2 of this Act, shall become 
due until the earlier of the following dates— 

“(A) the fifteenth day of the third month 
in which he ceased (except by reason of 
death or incompetency) to be absent from 
his duty station under the conditions speci- 
fied in section 2 of this Act, unless before the 
expiration of that fifteenth day he again is 
absent from his duty station under the con- 
ditions specified in section 2 of this Act; or 

“(B) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which an executor, 
administrator, or conservator of the estate 
of the taxpayer is appointed. 

Such due date is prescribed subject to the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate to extend the time for filing such re- 
turn or paying such tax, as in other cases, and 
to assess and collect the tax as provided in 
sections 6851, 6861, and 6871 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in cases in which such 
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assessment or collection is jeopardized and 
in cases of bankruptcy or receivership.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, strike out lines 8 and 9, and 
on page 2, strike out lines 1 and 2, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) a member of the uniformed services 
as defined in section 101(3) and (23) of title 
37, United States Code: and”. 

On page 4, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, 
and substitute in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“in section 101(3) and (23) of title 37, 
United States Code; or”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AWARD OF CERTAIN MEDALS AND 
MEDAL OF HONOR ROLL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2998) 
to amend titles 10, 14, and 38, United 
States Code, with respect to the award 
of certain medals and the Medal of 
Honor Roll. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
357 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3741 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 3741. Medal of Honor: award 

“The President may award, and present in 
the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor of 
appropriate design, with ribbons and ap- 
purtenances, to a person who, while a mem- 
ber of the Army, distinguished himself con- 
spicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(2) Section 3742 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3742. Distinguished-service Cross: award 

“The President may award a Distinguished 
Service Cross of appropriate design, with 
ribbons and appurtenances, to a person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the Army, 
distinguishes himself by extraordinary hero- 
ism not justifying the award of a Medal of 
Honor— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(3) Section 3746 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 3746. Silver Star: award 

“The President may award a Silver Star of 
appropriate design, with ribbons and appur- 
tenances, to a person who, while serving in 
any capacity with the Army, is cited for 
gallantry in action that does not warrant a 
Medal of Honor or Distinguished Service 
Cross— 
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“(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 567 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6241 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 6241. Medal of Honor 

“The President may award, and present in 
the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor of 
appropriate design, with ribbons and appur- 
tenances, to a person who, while a member 
of the naval service, distinguishes himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party,” 

(2) Section 6242 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 6242. Navy Cross 

“The President may award a Navy Cross 
of appropriate design, with ribbons and ap- 
purtenances, to a person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Navy or Marine 
Corps, distinguishes himself by extraordi- 
nary heroism not justifying the award of a 
Medal of Honor— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(3) Section 6244 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 6244. Silver Star Medal 

“The President may award a Silver Star 
Medal of appropriate design, with ribbons 
and appurtenances, to a person who, while 
serving in any capacity with the Navy or 
Marine Corps, is cited for gallantry in action 
that does not warrant a Medal or Honor or 
Navy Cross— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 857 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 8741 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 8741. Medal of Honor: award 

“The President may award, and present in 
the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor of 
appropriate design, with ribbons and appur- 
tenances, to a person who, while a member 
of the Air Force, distinguishes himself con- 
spicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty 

(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
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an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(2) Section 8742 is amended to read as 
follows: 

8742. Air Force Cross: award 

“The President may award an Air Force 
Cross of appropriate design, with ribbons and 
appurtenances, to a person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Air Force, distin- 
guishes himself by extraordinary heroism 
not justifying the award of a Medal of 
Honor— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(3) Section 8746 is amended to read as 
follows: 

8746. Silver Star: award 


“The President may award a Silver Star 
of appropriate design, with ribbons and 
appurtenances, to a person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Air Force, is cited 
for gallantry in action that does not war- 
rant a Medal of Honor or Air Force Cross— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military opera- 
tions involving conflict with an opposing 
foreign force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

Sec. 4. Section 491 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 491. Medal of Honor 

“The President may award, and present 
in the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor 
of appropriate design, with ribbons and 
‘appurtenances, to a person who, while a 
member of the Coast Guard, distinguishes 
himself conspicuously by gallantry and in- 
trepidity at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military opera- 
tions involving conflict with an opposing 
foreign force; 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

Sec. 5. Title 38, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 560 (a) and (b) 
to read as follows: 

“(a) There shall be in the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, and the De- 
partment of the Treasury, respectively, a roll 
designated as the ‘Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard Medal of Honor Roll’.” 

“(b) Upon written application to the 
Secretary concerned, the Secretary shall 
enter and record on such roll the name of 
each surviving person who has served on 
active duty in the armed forces of the United 
States, who has attained the age of fifty 
years, and who has been awarded a Medal of 
Honor for distinguishing himself conspicu- 
ously by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty— 

“(1) while engaged in action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(2) by striking out of sections 561 and 
562 the words “Army, Navy, and Air Force” 
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and inserting in place thereof the words 
“Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard”; 
and 


(3) by striking out of the analysis of 
chapter 15, and the heading of subchapter IV 
of chapter 15, the words “Army, Navy, and 
Air Force” and inserting in place thereof 
the words “Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Coast n 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES UNDER CANCELED 
ORDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4338) 
to amend title 37, United States Code, to 
authorize travel and transportation 
allowances for travel performed under 
orders that are canceled, revoked, or 
modified, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 7 of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The following new section is inserted 
after section 406: 


“$ 406a. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: authorized for travel per- 
formed under orders that are 
canceled, revoked, or modified 

“Under uniform regulations prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, a member of a 
uniformed service is entitled to travel and 
transportation allowances under section 404 
of this title, and to transportation of his 
dependents, baggage, and household effects 
under sections 406 and 409 of this title, if 
otherwise qualified, for travel performed be- 
fore the effective date of orders that direct 
him to make a change of station and that 
are later— 

“(1) canceled, revoked, or modified to 
direct him to return to the station from 
which he was being transferred; or 

“(2) modified to direct him to make a 
different change of station.” 

(2) The following new item is inserted 
in the analysis: 


“406a. Travel and transportation allowances: 
authorized for travel performed un- 
der orders that are canceled, re- 

voked, or modified.” 

Sec. 2. This Act becomes effective on 
October 1, 1949. Any member or former 
member of the uniformed services who, after 
September 30, 1949, but before the date of 
enactment of this Act, has not been paid, 
or has repaid the United States, an amount 
to which he otherwise would have been en- 
titled had section 1 of this Act been in effect 
during that period is entitled to be paid or 
repaid that amount, if the payment or re- 
payment is otherwise proper and he applies 
for the payment or repayment within one 
year after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 3. Any appropriations available to the 
departments concerned for the pay and al- 
lowances of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices are available for payments under this 
Act. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, according to the com- 
mittee report, as I understand it, if this 
legislation is enacted it would involve 
approximately $524,000 in the payment 
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of retroactive claims. I am concerned 
whether or not the Department of De- 
fense and its constituent agencies would 
be able to absorb these retroactive claims 
out of their fiscal 1964 budget. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
proposed legislation was contained in the 
overall pay bill which the House passed 
some time ago. We did not think it had 
any place in the pay bill so we intro- 
duced a separate bill to take care of this 
contingency. In response to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry the answer is yes; we are 
going to insist on it. This is cumulative 
from 1949 and in the testimony before 
our subcommittee on the pay bill it was 
agreed this would be absorbed. If that 
is not the intention, we shall insist on it. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask him 
a question? 

Mr.FORD. Surely. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman the significance of the Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, date, the retroactive fea- 
ture. Why October 1, 1949? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield to 
me to answer the question, that was the 
last legislation on this subject. That 
was the date of the legislation when 
travel was first authorized, in the Career 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, are we 
here setting any kind of precedent of 
retroactivity? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the gentleman 
from Iowa, we are not setting any prece- 
dent. This is done now. When an offi- 
cer or enlisted man has a change of sta- 
tion he generally takes leave. He has 
been doing that from time immemorial. 
In good faith he goes to the station to 
which he has been assigned. He is in 
a leave status. Somebody in the Defense 
Department or the constituent agency 
decides to change his orders. The man 
is leaving town and rightly so. We have 
had cases where a man was brought from 
the Far East, assigned to Benning, Ga. 
When he landed on the west coast, in 
good faith he took his family and started 
east. Somebody in the Defense Depart- 
ment transferred him to somewhere 
down the coast in California. He did 
not know anything about that. Under 
the law now his change of station takes 
effect only on the last day of his leave— 
let us say a 30-day leave, or whatever it 
is. He may have to go back and pay 
out perhaps $2,500. 

Mr.GROSS. My question as to prece- 
dent goes to the matter of retroactivity. 
This goes back some 14 years, does it not, 
back to 1949? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
This goes back to the date of the Career 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is, Will 
this create a precedent with respect to 14 
years of retroactivity? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No 
retroactivity at all. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The . Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsitler was laid on the table. 


ADVANCE MOVEMENT OF DEPEND- 
ENTS AND BAGGAGE AND HOUSE- 
HOLD EFFECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4739) 
to amend section 406 of title 37, United 
States Code, with regard to the advance 
movement of dependents and baggage 
and household effects of members of the 
uniformed services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I have the same ques- 
tion concerning this type of legislation 
I had to the last. According to the com- 
mittee report, the estimated additional 
cost per year in this case is about $632,- 
000. Is it anticipated, if this is enacted 
into law, the Department would absorb 
this additional cost in fiscal 1964? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
would have to be in the budget, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. Is this limited to uni- 
formed personnel, or are civilian em- 
ployees involved? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
applies to uniformed personnel. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
406 of title 37, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding the following new subsection 
at the end thereof: 

“(h) In the case of a member who is serv- 
ing at a station outside the United States 
or in Hawaii or Alaska, if the Secretary con- 
cerned determines it to be in the best inter- 
ests of the member or his dependents and the 
United States, he may, when orders directing 
a change of permanent station for the mem- 
ber concerned have not been issued, or when 
they have been issued but cannot be used 
as authority for the transportation of his 
dependents, baggage, and household effects— 

(1) authorize the movement of the mem- 
ber’s dependents, baggage, and household 
effects at that station to an appropriate loca- 
tion in the United States or its possessions 
and prescribe transportation in kind, reim- 
bursement therefor, or a monetary allowance 
in place thereof, as the case may be, as au- 
thorized under subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section; and 

“(2) authorize the transportation of one 
motor vehicle owned by the member and for 
his or his dependents’ personal use to that 
location on a vessel owned, leased, or char- 
tered by the United States or by privately 
owned American shipping services. 

If the member's baggage and household ef- 
fects are in nontemporary storage under sub- 
section (d) of this section, the Secretary 
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concerned may authorize their movement to 
the location concerned and prescribe trans- 
portation in kind or reimbursement therefor, 
as authorized under subsection (b) of this 
section. For the purposes of this section, a 
members unmarried child for whom the 
member received transportation in kind to 
his station outside the United States or in 
Hawaii or Alaska, reimbursement therefor, 
or a monetary allowance in place thereof 
and who became 21 years of age while the 
member was serving at that station shall be 
considered as a dependent of the member.” 

(b) The text of section 2634 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“When a member of an armed force is 
ordered to make a permanent change of sta- 
tion, one motor vehicle owned by him and 
for his personal use may be transported to 
his new station at the expense of the United 
States— 

(1) on a vessel owned, leased, or chartered 
by the United States; or 

“(2) by privately owned American ship- 
ping services; 
unless a motor vehicle owned by him was 

in advance of that permanent 
change of station under section 406(h) of 
title 37.” 

(e) (1) Section 3(a) of the Act of August 
10, 1956, ch. 1041, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
857a(a)), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new clause at the end thereof: 

“(11) Section 2634, Motor vehicles: for 
members on permanent change of station.” 

(2) Section 20 of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Commissioned Officers’ Act of 1948 (33 
U.S.C. 853s) is repealed. 

(d) Section 221(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 213a(a)), 
is amended by adding the following new 
clause at the end thereof: 

“(10) Section 2634, Motor vehicles: for 
members on permanent change of station.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GOLD STAR LAPEL BUTTONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6767) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide gold star lapel buttons for the 
next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in war 
or as a result of cold war incidents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 57 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“§ 1124, Gold star lapel button: eligibility 
and distribution 

“(a) A lapel button, to be known as the 
gold star lapel button, shall be designed, as 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, to 
identify widows, parents, and next of kin of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States— 

“(1) who lost their lives during World War 
I, World War I, or during any subsequent 
period of armed hostilities in which the 
United States was engaged before July 1, 
1958; or 

“(2) who lost or lose their lives after 
June 30, 1958— 

“(i) while engaged in an action against 
an enemy of the United States; 

“(il) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 
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„(iii) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent party 
against an opposing armed force. 

“(b) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
concerned, upon application to him, shall 
furnish one gold star lapel button without 
cost to the widow and to each parent of a 
member who lost or loses his or her life under 
any circumstance prescribed in subsection 
(a). Gold star lapel buttons shall be fur- 
nished, upon application and payment of an 
amount sufficient to cover the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution, to the next of kin 
other than the widow and parents of any 
such deceased member. 

(e) Not more than one gold star lapel 
button may be furnished to any one individ- 
ual except that, when a gold star lapel but- 
ton furnished under this section has been 
lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use 
without fault or neglect on the part of the 
person to whom it was furnished, the button 
may be replaced upon application and pay- 
ment of an amount sufficient to cover the 
cost of manufacture and distribution. 

() In this section 

(1) ‘widow’ includes widower; 

“(2) ‘parents’ includes mother, father, 
stepmother, stepfather, mother through 
adoption, father through adoption, and foster 
parents who stood in loco parentis; 

“(3) ‘next of kin’ includes only children, 
brothers, sisters, half brothers, and half 
sisters; 

“(4) ‘children’ includes stepchildren and 
children through adoption; 

“(5) ‘World War I’ includes the period 
from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921; and 

“(6) ‘World War II’ includes the period 
from September 8, 1939, to July 25, 1947, at 
12 o'clock noon.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1124. Gold star lapel button: eligibility and 
distribution.” 

Sec. 2. The Act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 
710), as amended (36 U.S.C. 182a—182d), is 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISING SPECIAL ENLISTMENT 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6996) 
to repeal section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, as amended, and to amend 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, to revise and 
consolidate authority for deferment 
from, and exemption from liability for 
induction for, training and service for 
certain Reserve membership and partici- 
pation, and to provide a special enlist- 
ment program, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the gentleman from Louisiana 
whether or not this bill would apply 
prospectively or retroactively? Would 
it apply to those who enlist now with the 
understanding they are enlisting for an 
active duty period of 6 months, and then 
the 6-year Reserve requirement? 

Mr. HEBERT. No, it applies pro- 
spectively. Immediately after the pas- 
sage of this bill, those enlisting in the 
future would come under the provisions 
of this bill. 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. If a person 
enlisted today under the 6-months, 6- 
year program and if this bill becomes law 
tomorrow, would it apply to the person 
who enlisted today? 

Mr. HEBERT. It would not apply. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
as amended (50 U.S.C. 1013), is repealed. 

Src. 2. Section 6(c)(2) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed (50 U.S.C. App. 456(c)(2)), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Any person, other than a person re- 
ferred to in subsection (d) hereof, who, prior 
to attaining the age of twenty-six years and 
prior to the issuance of orders for him to 
report for induction, enlists or accepts ap- 
pointment in the Ready Reserve of any re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces, the 
Army National Guard, or the Air National 
Guard, shall be deferred from training and 
service under this Act so long as he serves 
satisfactorily as a member of an organized 
unit of such Ready Reserve or National 
Guard in accordance with section 270 of title 
10 or section 502 of title 32, United States 
Code, as the case may be. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (h) hereof, no 
person deferred under this clause who has 
completed six years of satisfactory service as 
a member of an organized unit of such Ready 
Reserve or National Guard, and who during 
such service has performed active duty for 
training with an armed force for not less 
than four consecutive months, shall be liable 
for induction for training and service under 
this Act, except after a declaration of war or 
national emergency made by the Congress 
after August 9, 1955. 

“(B) A person who, under any provision 
of law, is exempt or deferred from train- 
ing and service under this Act by any rea- 
son of membership in a reserve component, 
the Army National Guard, or the Air Na- 
tional Guard, as the case may be, shall, if 
he becomes a member of another reserve 
component, the Army National Guard, or 
the Air National Guard, as the case may be, 
continue to be exempt or deferred to the 
same extent as if he had not become a mem- 
ber of another reserve component, the Army 
National Guard, or the Air National Guard, 
as the case may be, so long as he continues 
to serve satisfactorily. 

“(C) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
and the provisions of this subsection, no 
person who becomes a member of a reserve 
component after February 1, 1951, shall 
thereby be exempt from registration or train- 
ing and service by induction under the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

“(D) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the President, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
may provide that any person enlisted or ap- 
pointed after October 4, 1961, in the Ready 
Reserve of any reserve component of the 
Armed Forces (other than under section 
511(b) of title 10, United States Code), the 
Army National Guard, or the Air National 
Guard, prior to attaining age of twenty-six 
years, or any person enlisted or appointed in 
the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard or enlisted in the Ready Re- 
serve of any reserve component prior to at- 
taining the age of eighteen years and six 
months and deferred under the prior pro- 
visions of this paragraph as amended by the 
Act of October 4, 1961, Public Law 87-378 (75 
Stat. 807), or under section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, who 
fails to serve satisfactorily during his obli- 
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gated period of service as a member of such 
Ready Reserve or National Guard or the 
Ready Reserve of another reserve component 
or the National Guard of which he becomes 
a member, may be selected for training and 
service and inducted into the armed force 
of which such reserve component is a part, 
prior to the selection and induction of other 
persons liable therefor.” 

Sec. 3. Section 511 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a serv- 
ice in the Navy, a non-prior-service person 
who is under twenty-six years of age, who 
is qualified for induction for active duty in 
an armed force, and who is not under orders 
to report for induction into an armed force 
under section 451-473 of title 50, appendix, 
may be enlisted in the Army National Guard 
or the Air National Guard, or as a Reserve for 
service in the Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, 
Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, 
or Coast Guard Reserve, for a term of six 
years. Each person enlisted under this sub- 
section shall perform an initial period of 
active duty for training of not less than four 
months and shall serve the rest of his period 
of enlistment as a member of the Ready 
Reserve.“ 

Sec. 4. Section 270 (b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
following: “, other than one enlisted under 
section 456(c) (2) (C) of title 50, appendix,”. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall not affect any term 
of obligated service incurred before the ef- 
fective date of this Act. In addition, the 
enactment of this Act shall not increase the 
minimum period of active duty that is re- 
quired on the day before the effective date 
of this Act to earn an exemption from train- 
ing and service under the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. App. 451 et seq.), in the case of 
persons who entered the Armed Forces be- 
fore the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Section 13(a) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 463(a)), is amended 
by striking out “sections 281, 283, or 284 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, in section 
190 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 5, 
sec. 99)"", and inserting in place thereof sec- 
tions 203, 205, or 207 of title 18 of the United 
States Code“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 976) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire and add certain lands to the 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site 
in Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve, as a part of the Salem 
Maritime National Historic Site, one of the 
few substantially unaltered houses of sev- 
enteenth century Massachusetts, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to procure 
by purchase, donation, or purchase with do- 
nated funds certain lands and interests in 
lands situated in Salem, Massachusetts, be- 
ing known as the Narbonne House, and con- 
sisting of approximately 0.187 acre, the same 
being the premises conveyed to Margaret 
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Hale by deed dated November 5, 1958, and re- 
corded with the Essex County deeds, book 
4511, page 575. When acquired, said lands 
shall be administered as a part of the site 
under the laws and regulations applicable 
thereto. 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, through line 7, strike out 
all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums, but not more 
than $18,000, as may be necessary to acquire 
the property described in section 1 of this 
Act.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


US. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROP- 
ERTY 


The Clerk called the House joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 405) to amend the joint 
resolution providing for the U.S. partici- 
pation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Act of July 
12, 1960 (74 Stat. 381), is hereby amended 
by striking out the figure “$7,250” in section 
(b) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure 815,000“. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The Clerk called the Senate joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 60) providing for ac- 
ceptance by the United States of America 
of an instrument for the amendment of 
the constitution of the International La- 
bor Organization. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the United States of America is a 
member of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, having accepted membership in the Or- 
ganization pursuant to authority granted by 
the joint resolution approved on June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1182; 22 U.S.C. 271); and 

Whereas the United States of America ac- 
cepted the revised constitution of the Or- 
ganization adopted by the twenty-ninth ses- 
sion of the International Labor Conference 
on October 9, 1946, pursuant to authority 
granted by the joint resolution approved on 
June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1151; 22 U.S.C, 271 
note); and 

Whereas the International Labor Confer- 
ence, considering the desirability of increas- 
ing the size of the governing body of the 
International Labor Office to take account of 
increases in the membership of the Organi- 
gation and of deleting a provision of the 
constitution rendered unnecessary by devel- 
opments in recent years, adopted for this 
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purpose at Geneva on June 22, 1962, at its 
forty-sixth session an instrument for the 
amendment of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; and 

Whereas the delegation of the United States 
of America to the forty-sixth session of the 
International Labor Conference unanimously 
supported the aforesaid instrument of 
amendment, which was approved by 309 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States of America the instrument for 
the amendment of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization adopted at 
Geneva on June 22, 1962, by the International 
Labor Conference at its forty-sixth session. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMITTING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
GUAM TO AUTHORIZE A PUBLIC 
AUTHORITY TO UNDERTAKE UR- 
BAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING AC- 
TIVITIES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6481) 

to permit the Government of Guam to 

authorize a public authority to under- 
take urban renewal and housing activi- 
ties. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING INVITATION TO HOLD 
1968 WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J, Res. 324) extending an invitation 
to the International Olympic games in 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to in- 
quire whether this bill would cost any 
money? In the report we have before 
us, it states that this is not going to cost 
the U.S. Government anything. But, 
if this invitation is accepted and the 
1968 Olympics are held at Lake Placid, 
will there be a bill to follow this for an 
authorization and an appropriation for 
funds for the Olympic games? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. In response to the 
gentleman’s question, the present bill 
carries no authorization; the gentleman 
is correct. As to whether there will be 
a future request for an authorization, 
the committee is without knowledge on 
that point. The only thing we have is 
the history with respect to the winter 
games held at Squaw Valley. At that 
time there was an appropriation. I do 
not recall the exact amount, but I think 
our Department of Defense reported a 
total expenditure of $4,400,000 in sup- 
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port of the Olympic winter games at 
Squaw Valley. Of that amount, $3,500,- 
000 was appropriated through Public Law. 
85-400 and $900,000 in Public Law 86- 
166. If any appropriation for the winter 
games at Lake Placid is needed, the 
gentleman is correct, it would require an 
authorization. 

Mr. CONTE. Could the gentleman 
give me some sort of ball park guess as 
to what the Squaw Valley games cost the 
taxpayers? He mentioned $4 million by 
the Department of Defense and an ap- 
propriation by the Congress. I had 
somewhere heard of a figure of about 
$10 million in total cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. FASCELL. Since that was not a 
matter directly before our subcommittee 
at the time we considered this bill and 
since there was no authorization re- 
quested of us for funds, the committee 
did not go into details of what was spent 
with respect to appropriated funds at 
Squaw Valley. The only amounts I know 
of are the amounts I just read to the 
gentleman which we got by way of an 
inquiry from the Secretary of Defense. 
I would assume, however, that the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Appropriations 
more fully detail the amount of the ap- 
propriation or rather of the total amount 
spent. Also I understand part of it came 
out of the regular military appropria- 
tion and that part of the expenditures 
we do not know anything about. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Towa. 

Mr. GROSS. As a member of the 
subcommittee, I questioned the witnesses 
quite closely as to the expenditures in 
connection with this bill. There is no 
spending under the terms of this bill. 
This is simply an invitation to hold the 
1968 winter Olympics in the United 
States and, of course, there is no assur- 
ance that the invitation will be accepted 
and that the Olympic games will be held 
in the United States. 

I can assure the gentleman that as far 
as I am concerned I will be very much 
interested in any subsequent bill which 
may provide for money from the Federal 
Treasury for this purpose. However, I 
am in favor of extending the invitation. 

Mr. CONTE. Does the gentleman 
have any idea what the Squaw Valley 
Olympics cost the American taxpayer? 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, it cost several millions of dollars 
one way or the other, but I cannot give 
the gentleman the exact figure. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Other than the figures 
which I have already given the gentle- 
man, I do not know about the other 
figures for transportation, et cetera, but 
the expenditures which I detailed just 
now were for the construction of the 
facilities at Squaw Valley and, as we 
understand it, this would not be neces- 
sary at Lake Placid. 

Mr. CONTE. I merely bring this out 
because several years ago a similar reso- 
lution went through that I filed for the 
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1960 Parachuting Olympics, or interna- 
tional championships, which were held 
in my district. When we came to the 
Congress for appropriations, we did not 
receive a plugged nickel. Then the par- 
ticipants who came here from 28 coun- 
tries had to operate from tents with bare 
sand floors, at Orange, Mass. 

I think if we are going to do it that way 
for one international function, we should 
do it for all international functions. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa. I, too, shall watch any 
appropriation bill very closely on this 
item when and if it comes along. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I recall very definitely 
the strong interest and the hard work 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Conte] put in attempting to get an 
authorization and an appropriation for 
the world parachuting event which was 
to be held in the State of Massachusetts 
and in the district which the gentleman 
has the honor to represent. I was in ac- 
cord with the idea that this was a worth- 
while objective for the United States not 
only to participate in but also to give 
some kind of financial support. I regret 
that this was not possible or, at least, he 
could not get consideration of the au- 
thorization. Subsequent events, that is, 
acceptance of the sport by increased par- 
ticipation in the United States and ac- 
ceptance of the sport in international 
circles; and the importance attached to 
it both from the civilian standpoint and 
the military, standpoint, bears out, and 
rightfully so, the interest and hard work 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Contre] put forth in seeking to get 
the authorization. I will say to the 
gentleman that I am in sympathy with 
his position and I will support his efforts. 

Mr. CONTE. I certainly appreciate 

the kind remarks of the gentleman from 
Florida, but it does not help with the 
funds which were sorely needed to con- 
duct that event. However, I do appreci- 
ate the aid which the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FascetLt] gave me at the 
time. 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman's 
explanation that there is no money in- 
volved in this bill, I withdraw my res- 
ervation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That, where- 
as the United State Olympic Association will 
invite the International Olympic Committee 
to hold the winter Olympic games in the 
United States at Lake Placid, New York, in 
1968, the Government of the United States 
would welcome the holding of the 1968 winter 
Olympic games in the United States and 
expresses the sincere hope that the United 
States will be selected as the site for this 
great enterprise in international good will. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Lake Placid is in the 30th Congressional 
District of New York. As the Repre- 
sentative in Congress from that district, 
and as the original sponsor of a resolu- 
tion inviting the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1968 winter 
Olympic games in the United States, I 
am very pleased that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has given its full 
approval to this resolution, and I whole- 
heartedly support it. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee has 
chosen Lake Placid as the preferred lo- 
cation of the staging of the 1968 winter 
Olympic games. The Olympic facilities 
developed for this event have been 
maintained and utilized since 1932, when 
Lake Placid was highly honored and 
privileged to hold the third winter Olym- 
pic games in America. Since that time, 
30 years ago, Lake Placid has continued 
to uphold its competitive winter sports 
tradition by staging a series of national 
and international winter sport events. 

The Lake Placid Winter Sports Coun- 
cil, which represents the village of Lake 
Placid, the town of North Elba, the North 
Elba Park district, and the Lake Placid 
Chamber of Commerce, will be the official 
organization to stage these winter games. 
The Winter Sports Council also includes 
in its membership the Lake Placid Ski 
Club, the Lake Placid Sno Birds, the 
Lake Placid Bobsled Club, the Skating 
Club of Lake Placid, the Lake Placid 
Speed Skating Association, the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Authority, and the Lake 
Placid Youth Commission. All of these 
organizations are looking forward to the 
privilege of welcoming the winter sports 
competition from many nations. They 
have all pledged their full cooperation 
and assurance that if the village is se- 
lected for the 1968 winter Olympic 
events, the games will be conducted in 
the highest tradition of honor, good 
sportsmanship, and international good 
will. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point, a brief description 
of the tremendously expanded facilities 
planned for the 10th winter Olympic 
games in the event Lake Placid is select- 
ed. It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will favorably and promptly approve this 
resolution. 

WHITEFPACE MOUNTAIN FACILITIES 


Whiteface Mountain ski development 
is a large area for general recreational 
and competitive skiing. Since its con- 
struction a few years ago, several impor- 
tant races have been held here including 
the North American championships of 
1960 and the national junior champion- 
ships in 1961. The Adirondack Moun- 
tain Authority is now planning several 
expansion and development programs for 
Whiteface Mountain in anticipation of 
the 1968 winter Olympics. Presently 
under construction are additional trails 
and slopes of the highest caliber for in- 
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ternational racing and winter sports 
competition. Snow conditions are far 
above average in this area, and the ver- 
tical descents, grades, and slopes of 
Whiteface Mountain are comparable to 
any European resort area. Additional 
ski lifts to serve Whiteface Mountain are 
also planned. A successful Olympic bid 
will accelerate further development of 
this area and will enable this section of 
Lake Placid to be ready for use in 1966 
in order to permit officials and com- 
petitors to test the area prior to the 
Olympics. 

Also planned in Lake Placid proper is 
a new 80-meter ski jump constructed on 
the highest elevation within the village. 
The new ski jump will be the focal point 
of an encircling bowl accommodating 
30,000 spectators. The ski jump will be 
equipped with an elevator topped by an 
official viewing station which would 
dominate the surrounding countryside. 

The new Olympic complex would in- 
clude a depressed 400-meter Olympic 
speed skating track on the site of the 
present Olympic stadium at Lake Placid. 
This facility would be completely refrig- 
erated and would have a movable roof 
which would protect the racers and spec- 
tators from the wind, heavy snowfall, 
and other types of inclement weather. 

Lake Placid community has been one 
of the leading hockey centers in the East- 
ern United States. Five ice hockey rinks 
will be available for the Olympics with 
a seating capacity of 18,000. The Win- 
ter Sports Council has given its assur- 
ance that everything possible will be done 
to promote the game of hockey and to 
provide for the comfort of the players, 
officials, and spectators. 

The present Olympic bobrun on Mount 
Van Hoevenberg is considered ideal for 
Olympic competition. Successful world 
championships were held on Mount Van 
Hoevenberg in 1949 and again in 1961. 
The 1966 championships are planned for 
Lake Placid, which is a further indica- 
tion of how highly this area is regarded 
as one of the world’s finest winter sport 
resorts. 

HOUSING 

Lake Placid has more housing ac- 
commodations than any other winter 
sport community on the North American 
Continent. Presently, there are over 
6,200 commercial accommodations with- 
in the village of Lake Placid. An addi- 
tional 6,000 accommodations are located 
at a distance of approximately 12 miles 
in the communities of Wilmington, Ray- 
brook, and Saranac Lake. In a 50-mile 
radius of the Lake Placid communities, 
which would include Plattsburgh, 
Schroon Lake to the south, and the en- 
tire resort complex on the west shore 
of Lake Champlain, there would be an 
additional 18,000 overnight accommoda- 
tions. Although this is an impressive 
number, it is only part of the entire pic- 
ture. Montreal, Canada’s largest city, 
with a population of 144 million is only 
a 2-hour drive from Lake Placid. The 
capital district area of Albany, N.Y., 
with a population in excess of 1 million 
will be 2% hours’ drive upon completion 
of the Adirondack Northway. We con- 
fidently expect that the drive-in attend- 
ance at the 1968 winter Olympic games 
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in Lake Placid will exceed the number 
staying in the area fourfold and provide 
& viewing crowd of over 100,000 spec- 
tators. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Lake Placid is served by three major 
State highways from the north, south, 
and west. The community is located 30 
miles from Interstate Route 87, the Ad- 
irondack Thruway, a six-lane divided 
highway, which is the principal route 
between New York City and Montreal, 
Quebec. Other highway routes to the 
west connecting Interstate Route 81 to 
the Pennsylvania-Canadian Highway 
are now under construction. Completion 
of all of these highways by 1968 will 
mean that Lake Placid will only be a 
few hours’ driving time by bus or auto- 
mobile from any of the major cities in 
the East. Lake Placid is also served by 
several of the major buslines and rail- 
roads, as well as scheduled airlines. No 
other major winter sports area combin- 
ing all the Olympic facilities is more ac- 
cessible to the Eastern United States 
than Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERwinsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
especially pleased to support House Joint 
Resolution 324 and wish to direct the spe- 
cial attention of the House to the fact 
that this is one item that will not involve 
any expense to the U.S. Government and 
represents a unified attempt by the 
United States to obtain the 1968 winter 
Olympic games in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

My colleague, the Honorable CARLETON 
Kine of New York, introduced the orig- 
inal resolution and our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Epna KELLY, a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, exercised the role of leadership in 
the committee to process rapid approval 
of the resolution. I commend them for 
this bipartisan effort in a most worthy 
cause. 


EXTEND TIME FOR PROOF UNDER 
DESERT LAND LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6218) 
to amend the act of June 29, 1960, to au- 
thorize additional extensions of time for 
final proof by certain entrymen under 
the desert land laws and to make such 
additional extensions available to the 
successors in interest of such entrymen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize an extension of time for final proof 
under the desert land laws under certain 
conditions”, approved June 29, 1960 (74 Stat. 
257), is amended by striking out “one ex- 
tension of not more than three years within 
which to make final proof” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “extensions aggregating not more 
than six years within which to make final 
proof”, 


(b) Section 2 of such Act of June 29, 1960 
(74 Stat. 257) , is amended— 
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9 2 by striking out The“ at the 3 
of the first sentence and inserting in 

thereof “Except as otherwise 833 

this sectlon, the“: 

(2) by striking out within one extension 
period of not more than three years and can 
be completed either during such extension 
period” and inserting in lieu thereof “with- 
in extension periods aggregating not more 
than six years and can be completed during 
such periods of extension”; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The benefits of this Act shall be 
available also to successors in interest of 
the entrymen described in the first sentence 
of this section.”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO THE ALASKA PUBLIC 
SALE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6689) 
to extend the principles of equitable 
adjudication to sales under the Alaska 
Public Sale Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a similar 
Senate bill, S. 535, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may apply the 
principles of equity and justice as author- 
ized by the Act of September 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 857; 43 U.S.C. 1161), to sales under the 
Act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 48 
U.S.C. 364a-e), where the purchaser submits 
proof of compliance with the use require- 
ments of section 3 of that Act more than 
three years after issuance of a certificate of 
purchase. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6689) was 
laid on the table. 


STATUTORY LIENS AND POWERS OF 
THE TRUSTEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 394) 
to amend sections 1, 17a, 57j, 64a(5), 
67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 (11 U.S.C. 1) of the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after paragraph 29 the 
following new paragraph: 

“(29a) ‘Statutory lien’ shall mean a lien 
arising solely by force of statute upon speci- 
fied circumstances or conditions, but shall 
not include any lien provided by or depend- 
ent upon an agreement to give security, 
whether or not such lien is also provided by 
or is also dependent upon statute and 
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whether or not the agreement or lien is 
made fully effective by statute.” 

Sec. 2, Subsection j of section 57 of said 
Act (11 U.S.C. 98 ()) is amended by inserting 
in the first line after the word “Debts” a 
comma and the words “whether or not 
secured by lien.“. 

Sec. 3. Clause (1) of subsection a of sec- 
tion 17 of said Act (11 U.S.C. 35) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) are due as a tax, penalty, or for- 
feiture to the United States, or any State, 
county, district, or municipality;” 

Src. 4, Clause (5) of subsection a of sec- 
tion 64 of said Act (11 US.C. 104(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) debts other than for taxes owing to 
any person, including the United States, who 
by the laws of the United States is entitled 
to priority, and rent owing to a landlord 
who is entitled to priority by applicable State 
law or who is entitled to priority by para- 
graph (2) of subdivision c of section 67 of 
this Act: Provided, however, That such prior- 
ity for rent to a landlord shall be restricted 
to the rent which is legally due and owing 
for the actual use and occupancy of the 
premises affected, and which accrued within 
three months before the date of 
bankruptcy.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection b of section 67 of said 
Act (11 U.S.C. 107(b)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“b. The provisions of section 60 of this Act 
to the contrary notwithstanding and except 
as otherwise provided in subdivision c of this 
section, statutory liens in favor of employees, 
contractors, mechanics, or any other class of 
persons, and statutory liens for taxes and 
debts owing to the United States or to any 
State or any subdivision thereof, created or 
recognized by the laws of the United States 
or any State, may be valid against the trustee, 
even though arising or perfected while the 
debtor is insolvent and within four months 
prior to the filing of the petition initiating a 
proceeding under this Act by or against 
him.” 


Sec. 6. Subsection c of section 67 of said 
Act (11 U.S.C. 107(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“c. (1) The following liens shall be invalid 
against the trustee: 

“(A) every statutory lien which first be- 
comes effective upon the insolvency of the 
debtor, or upon distribution or liquidation of 
his property, or upon execution against his 
property levied at the instance of one other 
than the lienor; 

“(B) every statutory lien which is not per- 
fected or enforceable at the date of bank- 
ruptcy against one acquiring the rights of a 
bona fide purchaser from the debtor on that 
date, whether or not such purchaser exists: 
Provided, That where a statutory lien is not 
invalid at the date of bankruptcy against the 
trustee under subdivision c of section 70 of 
this Act and is required by applicable lien 
law to be perfected in order to be valid 
against a subsequent bona fide purchaser, 
such a lien may nevertheless be valid under 
this subdivision if perfected within the time 
permitted by and in accordance with the re- 
quirements of such law: And provided fur- 
ther, That if applicable lien law requires a 
lien valid against the trustee under section 
70, subdivision c, to be perfected by the 
seizure of property, it shall instead be per- 
fected as permitted by this subdivision c of 
section 67 by filing notice thereof with the 


“(c) every statutory lien for rent and every 
lien of distress for rent, whether statutory or 
not. A right of distress for rent which 
creates a security interest in property shall 
be deemed a lien for the purposes of this sub- 
division c. 

“(2) The court may, on due notice, order 
any of the aforesaid liens invalidated 
the trustee to be preserved for the benefit of 
the estate and in that event the lien shall 
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pass to the trustee. A lien not preserved for 
the benefit of the estate but invalidated 
the trustee shall be invalid as against 
all liens indefeasible in bankruptcy, so as to 
have the effect of promoting liens indefeasi- 
ble in bankruptcy which would otherwise be 
subordinate to such invalidated lien, Claims 
for wages, taxes, and rent secured by liens 
hereby invalidated or preserved shall be re- 
spectively allowable with priority and re- 
stricted as are debts therefor entitled to 
priority under clauses (2), (4), and (5) of 
subdivision a of section 64 of this Act, even 
though not otherwise granted priority. 

“(3) Every tax lien on personal property 
not accompanied by possession shall be post- 
poned in payment to the debts specified in 
clauses (1) and (2) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 64 of this Act. Where such a tax lien 
is prior in right to liens indefeasible in bank- 
ruptcy, the court shall order payment from 
the proceeds derived from the sale of the 
personal property to which the tax lien at- 
taches, less the actual cost of that sale, of an 
amount not in excess of the tax lien, to the 
debts specified in clauses (1) and (2) of sub- 
division a of section 64 of this Act. If the 
amount realized from the sale exceeds the 
total of such debts, after allowing for prior 
indefeasible liens and the cost of the sale, 
the excess up to the amount of the difference 
between the total paid to the debts specified 
in clauses (1) and (2) of subdivision a of 
section 64 of this Act and the amount of the 
tax lien, is to be paid to the holder of the 
tax lien. 

“(4) Where a penalty not allowable under 
subdivision j of section 57 is secured by a 
lien, the portion of the lien securing such 
penalty shall not be eligible for preservation 
under this subdivision c. 

“(5) This subdivision c shall not apply to 
liens enforced by sale before the filing of the 
petition, nor to liens against property set 
aside to the bankrupt as exempt, nor to liens 
against property abandoned by the trustee or 
unadministered in bankruptcy for any rea- 
son and shall not apply in proceedings under 
section 77 of this Act, nor in proceedings 
under chapter X of this Act unless an order 
has been entered directing that bankruptcy 
be proceeded with.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection c of section 70 of said 
Act (11 U.S.C. 110(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“c. The trustee may have the benefit of all 
defenses available to the bankrupt as against 
third persons, including statutes of limita- 
tion, statutes of frauds, usury, and other per- 
sonal defenses; and a waiver of any such de- 
fense by the bankrupt after bankruptcy shall 
not bind the trustee. The trustee shall have 
as of the date of bankruptcy the rights and 
powers of: (1) a creditor who obtained a 
judgment against the bankrupt upon the 
date of bankruptcy, whether or not such a 
creditor exists, (2) a creditor who upon the 
date of bankruptcy obtained an execution re- 
turned unsatisfied against the bankrupt, 
whether or not such a creditor exists, and (3) 
a creditor who upon the date of bankruptcy 
obtained a lien by legal or equitable proceed- 
ings upon all property, whether or not 
coming into possession or control of the 
court, upon which a creditor of the bankrupt 
upon a simple contract could have obtained 
such a lien, whether or not such a creditor 
exists. If a transfer is valid in part against 
creditors whose rights and powers are con- 
ferred upon the trustee under this subdivi- 
sion, it shall be valid to a like extent against 
the trustee. In cases where repugnancy or 
inconsistency exists with reference to the 
rights and powers in this subdivision con- 
ferred, the trustee may elect which rights and 
powers to exercise with reference to a par- 
ticular party, a particular remedy, or a par- 
ticular transaction, without prejudice to his 
right to maintain a different position with 
reference to a different party, a different 
remedy, or a different transaction.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, lines 3 through 6, strike out 
section 2 of the bill and renumber the sub- 
sequent sections accordingly. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY MEM- 
BERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES, 
ETC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6910) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States by members of 
the uniformed services and civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the United States 
for damage to, or loss of, personal prop- 
erty incident to their service, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA, OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5728) 
for the relief of the county of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $115,928.00 to the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States to 
cover the Government's fair share of the in- 
creased costs for the construction of the sew- 
age disposal plant to be constructed for serv- 
ing the area adjacent to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Brecksville, Ohio: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per cen- 
tum thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


DECLARING A PORTION OF THE 
BENTON HARBOR CANAL TO BE 
A NONNAVIGABLE STREAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4646) to 
declare a portion of the Bentcn Harbor 
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Canal, Benton Harbor, Mich., a non- 
navigable stream. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Benton Harbor Canal, from the west line of 
Ninth Street extended northerly to the west 
line of Riverview Drive extended northerly, 
in the city of Benton Harbor and State of 
Michigan, be, and the same is hereby de- 
clared to be not a navigable water of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the project for the Benton 
Harbor Canal, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act of June 14, 1880, insofar as said 
project relates to said canal from the west 
line of Ninth Street extended to the west 
line of Riverview Drive extended northerly, in 
the city of Benton Harbor and State of Mich- 
igan, be, and the same is hereby abandoned. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION OF 
WRECKED MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2906) 
to amend part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to provide an exemp- 
tion from the provisions of such part for 
the emergency transportation of any 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce by towing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
203(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 303(b)) is amended by striking out 
the period at the end and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the following: “or 
(10) the transportation of any accidentally 
wrecked or disabled motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by towing.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, immediately after “the” in- 
sert “emergency.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in order to provide 
an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transporta- 
tion of an accidentally wrecked or dis- 
abled motor vehicle in interstate or for- 
eign commerce by towing.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING A REVOLVING FUND 
FROM WHICH THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR MAY MAKE 
LOANS TO FINANCE PROCURE- 
MENT OF EXPERT ASSISTANCE 
BY INDIAN TRIBES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3306) to 

establish a revolving fund from which 

the Secretary of the Interior may make 
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loans to finance the procurement of ex- 
pert assistance by Indian tribes in cases 
before the Indian Claims Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if this legislation be- 
comes law, it would authorize a revolving 
fund of some $900,000 under which cer- 
tain claims would be paid. In other 
words, there would not be an annual 
audit or an annual check by the Congress 
other than through information as to 
how the funds were handled; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HALEY. It would require an an- 
nual report. Of course, these loans 
would be made under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. This is 
not a gift or anything of that kind. 
These loans would be repaid if the tribe 
itself is sufficiently able to pay the 
money. 

Mr. FORD. What would be the inter- 
est payment, what would be the charges, 
what would be the length of the loan? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is impossible to tell 
just what the length of the loans would 
be. At the present time there are over 
450 claims by various Indian tribes that 
are not being processed before the Indian 
Claims Commission. None of these tribes 
have funds to prosecute their claims. In 
an effort to make sure these claims 
can be made, the committee felt it would 
be desirable to establish this fund so 
that experts could be employed to ex- 
amine the claims of the Indians and, if 
justified, to see that they are properly 
processed. Eventually the Indian 
Claims Commission would be done away 
with. If this bill is passed, I am sure 
it will result in a saving in the long run. 
It will result in the saving of a good deal 
of money. 

Mr. CONTE. How about a case where 
these Indians are poverty stricken and 
cannot pursue their own claims? They 
apply for a loan so they can prosecute 
the claim and secure these experts, law- 
yers, or whatever they need to pursue 
the claims. Then the Government does 
not allow their claim for some reason. 
Where do they pay back the loans? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Let me say there are 
no individual claims allowed. 

Mr. CONTE. These are tribal claims? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is a chance we 
must take. In other words, if it is the 
desire of the Congress to continue ad 
infinitum the Indian Claims Commission, 
then this bill should not be before us. 
But if the Congress said, when we orig- 
inally set up the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, it hoped we would get rid of claims 
that might be presented by the various 
tribes, then this bill is the only way it 
can be done. 

Mr. CONTE. What kind of experts do 
they need to present their claims? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They would have to be 
able to research the records, determine 
tribal history and determine what the 
value of the lands were so that they 
could present a claim before the Com- 
mission. The Secretary of the Interior 
would have the authority to determine 
who of the Indian tribes would present 
the claims. 
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Mr. CONTE. Is there any provision 
in here that would safeguard the In- 
dians? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The safeguard that 
we have in this bill is that the loan fund 
is under the complete jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior to whom Con- 
gress entrusted full responsibility for the 
Indians of this country. 

Mr. CONTE. The Secretary of the 
Interior makes the loan to the Indian 
tribe and then it is up to the Indian tribe 
to hire the expert? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. But all 
contracts for the hiring must be approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. FORD. May I ask, is there any 
cutoff date when such claims may be 
submitted or is this something that goes 
on ad infinitum with no terminal point? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I certainly do. 

Mr. HALEY. The cutoff date already 
expired. There are no more claims to 
be filed under this Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act. 

Mr. FORD. Is it the disposition of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to stand firm on the cut-off date? 

Mr. HALEY. We have already cut off 
these claims. No more can be filed un- 
der the law and, of course, we will stand 
firm and not allow the thing to be 
reopened. 

Mr. FORD. Of course, there is always 
the possibility the Congress could extend 
the date for filing the claims. I am just 
curious. Is it the disposition of the pres- 
ent members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to stand firm 
and hold the line on the date to cut off 
claims for the future? I highly respect 
the judgment of the gentleman from 
Florida, the judgment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and the judgment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. What 
is the current feeling on the part of these 
three distinguished gentlemen in this 
regard? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I cannot commit all of 
the present members of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
However, I might say there has been ab- 
solutely no indication whatsoever of ex- 
tending the date or reopening the date 
for filing claims. Every tribe we know of 
has taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to file their claims and many of 
them have been prosecuted, but there is 
still this tremendous backlog. It is in 
an effort to make sure the backlog is 
done away with and the Indian Claims 
Committee would be abolished, that this 
bill was introduced at this time. 

Mr. FORD. Again, this would be the 
attitude of the committee generally, that 
the cutoff date has been established and 
from now on it is purely and simply a 
problem of processing the respective 


claims that have been filed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $5,000,000 for the establishment of 
a revolving fund from which the Secretary 
of the Interior may make loans to Indian 
tribes and bands and to other identifiable 
groups of American Indians residing within 
the territorial limits of the United States for 
use by them in obtaining expert assistance, 
other than the assistance of counsel, for the 
preparation and trial of claims pending be- 
fore the Indian Claims Commission. 

Sec. 2. No loan shall be made under this 
Act to a tribe, band, or group if, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, it has funds avail- 
able in an amount adequate to obtain the 
expert assistance it needs or the fees to be 
paid the experts are unreasonable in the 
light of the services to be performed by them. 

Sec. 3. Every loan made under this Act 
shall be reported to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives within fifteen 
days of the time it is made. 

Sec. 4. Any loan made under this Act shall 
bear interest and shall, together with such 
interest, be repayable out of the proceeds of 
any judgment recovered by the tribe, band, 
or group on its claim against the United 
States. If no judgment is recovered or if 
the amount of the judgment recovered is 
inadequate to repay the loan and interest 
thereon, the unpaid amount shall be 
declared nonrepayable by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. Repayments of loans made under 
this Act and of interest thereon shall be cred- 
ited to the revolving fund established under 
the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 6. No lability shall attach to the 
United States because of a failure to make a 
loan in the amount requested. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out 85,000, 000“ and 
insert “$900,000”. 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “shall” and insert 
“may”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTING LAND DESCRIPTION 
IN ACT PROVIDING FOR EX- 
CHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UTE 
INDIAN TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5883) 
to correct a land description in the act 
entitled “To provide for an exchange of 
lands between the United States and the 
Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for other 
purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 1(a) of the Act of October 15, 1962 
(Public Law 87-828; 76 Stat. 954), is amended 
by deleting the comma after “Section 9: West 
halt”. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN FEDERALLY OWNED 
LAND IN TRUST STATUS TO CHER- 
OKEE INDIAN TRIBE OF OKLA- 
HOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6496) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain federally owned land 
in trust status to the Cherokee Indian 
Tribe of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in the following described land comprising 
40 acres, more or less, heretofore set aside for 
school purposes, are hereby declared to be 
held in trust for the Cherokee Indian Tribe 
of Oklahoma: 

North half southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, and that part of the northeast 
quarter northeast quarter lying south of 
United States Highway Numbered 62, section 
20, township 16 north, range 22 east, Indian 
meridian, Oklahoma. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the lands conveyed under the 
authority of this Act should or should not 
be set off against any claim against the 
United States determined by the Commis- 
sion. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “Commission.” 
and insert “Commission subsequent to the 
conveyance.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a, motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WIND RIVER INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6710) 
to approve an order of the Secretary of 
the Interior canceling irrigation charges 
against non-Indian-owned lands under 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with provision of the Act of June 
22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1803, 25 U.S.C. 389-389e), 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior 
canceling delinquent operation and main- 
tenance irrigation charges in the amount of 
$1,134.99, which includes. both principal and 
accrued interest thereon, against lands on 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, described as the northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter of section 9, township 1 
south, range 4 east, Wind River meridian, 
and a contract for the deferred payment of 
delinquent charges in the amount of 
$2,331.59, are hereby approved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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TULELAKE AREA DURUM WHEAT 
ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6998) 
to provide for increased wheat acreage 
allotments in the Tulelake area of 
California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder what is so 
unique about the situation in California 
in this instance that we should grant an 
exception for Durum wheat in that area. 
I can give two or three examples of a 
special kind of wheat in short supply 
and yet under the existing law no excep- 
tion is granted for greater production. 
What is so unique about this that it 
would permit an exception, and an in- 
crease of 50 percent in acreage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to the gentleman 
from Michigan, this particular kind of 
wheat that is grown in the Tulelake area 
does not come under the support pro- 
gram. This matter has been given con- 
sideration by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the past 3 years. Last year this 
increased acreage allotment was allowed. 
This Durum wheat is grown in the Tule- 
lake area and is grown in no other part of 
California and very few other places in 
the United States. This matter was 
taken up with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and other Durum wheat 
areas, the Dakotas and Minnesota, and 
there is no opposition to the bill what- 
soever. This wheat that is grown in the 
Tulelake area is grown on the west coast. 
It is all milled there. It is one of the 
few crops they can grow at this particu- 
lar elevation. It is grown at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet. There the crop pat- 
tern is very limited. This is one of the 
crops grown by these veterans who have 
homesteaded on this Federal reclamation 
project. 

I know of no objection to it from any 
other area in the United States that 
grows Durum wheat. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I have great 
sympathy for this rather unique situa- 
tion. However, the fact is we have other 
types of wheat where there is no surplus, 
and where the wheat is in great demand, 
but we do not provide any exception in 
those cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
type of wheat the gentleman speaks of 
comes under the support program. This 
has never come under the support pro- 


gram. 

Mr. FORD. The reason it does not 
come under the support program, if my 
recollection is correct, is that an excep- 
tion was made for Durum wheat. But 
the circumstances are no more unique in 
the case of Durum wheat than the kind 
of wheat we grow in Michigan and in 
several other North Central States. 
This wheat is in great demand. It is not 
necessary to support the price. There is 
no need for acreage restrictions. But 
the people from other wheat-growing 
areas are the ones who refused to give 
us any leeway in the amount of wheat 
of this type we want to grow. Frankly, 
I cannot see that the circumstances are 
any different here than in the cases I 
have indicated. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. In this 
particular area this is one of the few 
crops they can grow. The Klamath 
project was created by the Congress. 
Lands were reclaimed and later were 
homesteaded by the veterans. This is 
one of their cash crops. It merely allows 
them to make an economical operation 
out of their wheat-growing activity in 
the Tulelake basin. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. This mat- 
ter was before my subcommittee for 
many years when I was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Wheat. The peculiar 
situation here and the justifying factor, 
so far as I am concerned, is the fact that 
there is a local market for the Durum 
wheat grown in this area. 

If we do not pass this legislation we 
deprive California millers of this partic- 
ular wheat which is nearby and avail- 
able. We have always made this excep- 
tion to the general wheat law. I think 
it is sound. It is very limited, but I think 
if the gentleman will go into the matter 
he will agree. 

Mr. FORD. I am sure the majority 
leader and I would agree, but there are 
other kinds of wheat that are not in sur- 
plus. There are other kinds of wheat 
that, if you took off the acreage restric- 
tions, could be grown and could be sold 
without price supports. There would be 
no need or necessity for any price-sup- 
port legislation. I often wonder why 
we impose this across-the-Nation limi- 
tation on all wheat of all kinds except 
Durum wheat. I do not understand it. 

Mr. ALBERT. We do not make a com- 
plete exception of Durum wheat. This 
is Durum wheat in a particular locality 
which has its own market apart from 
Durum wheat or any other kind of wheat 
marketed anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Iyield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. It is my 
understanding that Durum wheat does 
not compete in any way with other 
wheat. Durum wheat is used simply for 
the making of macaroni. These other 
wheats are used for making pies and 
cakes, and so forth, whereas Durum 
wheat is not. 

Mr. FORD. The kind of wheat I am 
talking about goes into pastries. There 
is a shortage. There is no surplus. I 
cannot see why we should except Durum 
wheat from this across-the-board acre- 
age limitation while putting all other 
wheat in the same category. 

Mr. ALBERT. On that point I must 
beg to advise my distinguished friend 
that there is some question as to wheth- 
er there is no surplus of this type of 
wheat, because we have shipped under 
Public Law 484 and otherwise millions 
of tons of wheat, soft red winter wheat, 
used in making pies, cakes, and pastries. 
But the situation there is entirely dif- 
ferent from the situation here. This is 
a local area where this local supply is 
used by the local millers, California mill- 
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ers. I see here on the floor the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. SHORT], in whose State Durum 
wheat is produced. Without this the 
California millers would have to go all 
the way to North Dakota or Montana to 
get Durum wheat, I think that would 
be an unfair imposition both on the 
farmers of this area and on the millers 
on the west coast. 

Mr. FORD. I think this rather limited 
legislation tends to point up the im- 
practicality, the total impracticality, of 
nationwide wheat legislation that affects 
all categories of wheat as to price support 
and acreage limitations. It is a com- 
pletely impractical situation. The net 
result is Congress makes an exception 
for Durum wheat when the circum- 
stances are not too difficult in other 
cases. I do not wish to penalize the 
wheat farmers in this particular area be- 
cause of their unfortunate situation. I 
want to be helpful. But I think this il- 
lustrates very dramatically the complete 
and total impracticality of a nationwide 
wheat program covering all categories of 
wheat with an acreage limitation and a 
price-support program. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of a 
similar Senate bill, S. 762, and ask that 
that bill be amended by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and substitut- 
ing the language of H.R. 6998. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (i) of section 334 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate the subsection as sub- 
section baal 2 

(b) Insert in the first and second sen- 
tences immediately preceding the word 
“farms” the words “privately owned”; 

(c) Strike out in the first sentence the 
language “1958 through 1963“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the language “1963 and 
subsequent”; 

(d) Strike out in the second sentence the 
word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve”; and 

(e) Change the period at the end of the 
second sentence to a colon and add the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That if with re- 
spect to any crop of durum wheat (class II) 
the Secretary finds that the acreage allot- 
ments for privately owned farms producing 
durum wheat (class II) in said area, as in- 
creased under this subsection, are inadequate 
to provide for the production of a sufficient 
quantity of durum wheat (class II) to sat- 
isfy the demand therefor in the area of the 
United States west of the Rocky Mountains 
in which such durum wheat (class II) is 
normally marketed and processed, further 
increases may be made in the farm acreage 
allotments in such area by such uniform 
percentage as he deems necessary to provide 
for such quantity.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (i) of section 334 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
added by Public Law 87-703 to become effec- 
tive for the 1964 and subsequent crops of 
wheat, is amended by inserting in the first 
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sentence thereof, after the words “type of 
wheat” the first time such words appear in 
the language, “except for durum wheat 
(class II) in the irrigable portion of the area 
known as the Tulelake division of the 
Klamath project of California, to which the 
provisions of subsection (j) are applicable,“ 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PURCELL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill S. 762 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 6998, as follows: “That 
subsection (i) of section 334 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Redesignate the subsection as sub- 
section ‘(J)’; 

“(b) Insert in the first and second sen- 
tences immediately preceding the word 
‘farms’ the words ‘privately owned’; 

“(c) Strike out in the second sentence the 
word ‘eight’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word ‘twelve’.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent a similar House 
bill, H.R. 6998, was laid on the table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING, COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING PER DIEM AND SUB- 
SISTENCE AND LIMITING MILE- 
AGE ALLOWANCES OF GRAND AND 
PETIT JURORS 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5905) to amend section 1871 of 
title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence, and limit 
mileage allowances of grand and petit 
jurors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1871 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“§ 1871. Fees 

“Grand and petit jurors in district courts 
or before United States commissioners shall 
receive the following fees, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by law: 

“For actual attendance at the place of 
trial or hearing and for the time necessarily 
occupied in going to and from such place at 
the beginning and end of such service or at 
any time during the same, $10 per day, except 
that any juror required to attend more than 
thirty days in hearing one case may be paid 
in the discretion and upon the certification 
of the trial judge a per diem fee not exceed- 
ing $14 for each day in excess of thirty days 
he is required to hear such case. 
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“For the distance necessarily traveled to 
and from a juror's residence by the shortest 
practicable route in going to and returning 
from the place of service at the beginning 
and at the end of the term of service 10 cents 
per mile; and for additional necessary daily 
or other interim travel during the term of 
service the juror shall be allowed for such 
travel 10 cents per mile, but not to exceed 
the subsistence allowance which would have 
been paid him if he had remained at the 
place of holding court overnight or during 
temporary recess, and if daily travel appears 
impracticable, subsistence of $10 per day 
shall be allowed, including the time neces- 
sarily occupied in going to and returning 
from the place of attendance. Whenever in 
any case the jury is ordered to be kept to- 
gether and not to separate, the cost of sub- 
sistence during such period shall be paid by 
the United States marshal upon the order of 
the court in lieu of the foregoing subsistence 
allowance. 

“Jury fees and travel and subsistence 
allowances provided by this section shall be 
paid by the United States marshal on the 
certificate of the clerk of the court, and in 
the case of jury fees in excess of $10 per diem, 
when allowed as hereinabove provided, on 
the certificate of the trial judge.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 5905? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


assed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
would amend section 1871 of title 28 to 
bring subsistence and attendance fees 
of jurors more into line with current 
costs, and to limit mileage allowances to 
the amount paid as subsistence. The 
increase for attendance would be from 
$7 to $10 a day and the increase of sub- 
sistence for jurors who remain overnight 
would be from $7 to $10 a day. Where 
trials extend over 30 days, the amount al- 
lowed for attendance would be increased 
from the present $10 to $14. 

The bill H.R. 5905 was introduced in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress by 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts. The provisions of the bill were 
approved by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States at its March 1963 
session. The amendments to title 28 
embodied in the bill were recommended 
by the Judicial Conference Committee 
on the Operation of the Jury System. 

The action of the Judicial Conference 
Committee was taken after comments 
had been received from judges and jurors 
throughout the United States which 
indicated that the present amounts pro- 
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vided for the attendance of jurors and 
their subsistence are inadequate. Hotel 
expense has greatly increased in recent 
years with the result that lodging alone 
often takes all the subsistence allowance 
of $7 without anything remaining to the 
juror to defray the cost of his meals. 
The committee is informed that Govern- 
ment employees now are allowed up to 
$16 a day as a per diem allowance in lieu 
of subsistence. The contrast between 
this allowance and the $7 allowed for 
jurors in the opinion of this committee 
indicates the need for the amendments 
provided in the bill. 

In recommending that the subsistence 
allowance be increased, the Judicial 
Conference also recommended that there 
be a limitation on the amount of mile- 
age paid to jurors who do not remain 
overnight during their period of jury 
service, but return to their homes. The 
information gathered by the Judicial 
Conference Committee on the Opera- 
tion of the Jury System showed that in 
some districts jurors have been allowed 
to receive mileage payments for return- 
ing daily to their homes which are in 
excess of the daily subsistence they 
would have received had they remained 
overnight at the place of holding court. 
When this problem was first brought to 
the attention of the Judicial Conference, 
it was hoped that the audit section of 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts might handle the problem on an 
administrative level by calling attention 
to excessive mileage allowances. How- 
ever, this was not effective in discour- 
aging excessive payments and the Judi- 
cial Conference Committee recommended 
that mileage allowances be limited to 
the amount of $10 per day which is the 
amount provided for subsistence allow- 
ances in H.R. 5905. 

The limit as to mileage in addition to 
providing for equality of payment as be- 
tween jurors has another relation to the 
functioning of the jury system. If a 
juror engages in long and sometimes ar- 
duous travel in connection with his jury 
service, it must affect his ability to serve 
as a juror. The jury system requires 
that each juror render the best possible 
service and attention to the case at hand 
to the end that justice will be served. 
In recognition of this fact, the limitation 
contained in the bill was fixed with the 
assumption that it would permit a juror 
to travel up to about 50 miles to attend 
court, or a total of 100 miles of round 
trip travel per day. The committee has 
concluded that this is a reasonable limit. 
It can be assumed that the most con- 
venient means of travel for a juror would 
be in his own car. It is apparent that 
the time required for greater distances 
would mean travel time in excess of 3 or 
4 hours a day. It is difficult to see how 
jurors serving under such conditions 
could render their best service. If 
jurors attempted to use public trans- 
portation, the chances are the time for 
travel would be increased even more. 
The adoption of a limitation as contained 
in this bill will make it necessary for the 
courts to recognize that jurors who are 
summoned and have to return home each 
day should be excused if they live more 
than 50 miles from the court and do not 
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desire to accept the amount provided 
for travel. The Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Operation of the Jury 
System in its 1960 report to the Judicial 
Conference concluded that it is entirely 
practicable to secure an impartial jury 
at any place of holding court with this 
limitation upon travel allowances. 

The evidence presented to the com- 
mittee indicates that the figures included 
in the proposed amendments would, of 
course, increase the cost of the operation 
of the jury system, The total yearly 
cost for the system under current rates 
has been set at $4,570,000. The rates 
proposed in this bill would cause the cost 
to increase by an estimated $1,400,000, 
so that the total cost for the operation 
of Federal juries throughout the United 
States is estimated to be $5,970,000. 

There is a well-defined need for each 
of the amendments recommended in this 
bill. The increases provided for in the 
bill are clearly justified by present-day 
costs and conditions. The limitation 
upon mileage payments is fair when 
coupled with the proposed subsistence 
increase. Furthermore, these amend- 
ments have a direct reference to the 
functioning of the jury system which 
is basic to our system of justice. These 
amendments are required in order to 
continue the high standard of jury 
service which must be maintained in 
the courts of the United States and, 
therefore, recommends the favorable 
consideration of the bill. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 425) 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
7139, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7139) to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require fol- 


lowing which I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 425 
provides for consideration of H.R. 7139, 
a bill to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 
year 1964 in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 2 
hours of general debate. I know of no 
opposition to the rule on this side. 

H.R. 7139 would authorize a total of 
$216,271,000 for the following purposes: 
various new construction projects; co- 
operation with European Atomic Energy 
Community; cooperative power reactor 
demonstration program, fast breeder re- 
search and development; spectral shift 
power reactor development, design, and 
construction; and cooperative research 
and development program with West 
German authorities. In addition, the 
bill would authorize the waiver of estab- 
lished Government-use charges for en- 
riched uranium and heavy water as fol- 
lows: $10 million each for cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program, 
and spectral shift power reactor. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 425. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 425 will 
provide 2 hours general debate on an 
open rule for the consideration of H.R. 
7139, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The bill, as reported, under section 101 
authorizes $172,562,000 for 46 new con- 
struction projects during fiscal year 1964. 
The Commission had requested an addi- 
tional $12 million for construction of a 
military compact reactor. The commit- 
tee determined, after extensive hearings, 
that this project was not necessary this 
year. 

Section 102 of the bill imposes certain 
standard cost limitations on the Com- 
mission’s authority to undertake proj- 
ects authorized under section 101. 

Section 103 authorizes $7.5 million for 
the cooperative research and develop- 
ment program with the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

Section 104 pertains to the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program. 
Section 104(a) provides an additional 
$709,000 for research and development on 
the very important concept of the fast 
breeder reactor. 

Section 104(b) provides the Commis- 
sion with authority to waive its use 
charges for reactor fuels by an additional 
$10 million. 

Section 105 authorizes $30 million for 
a cooperative program for the design, 
development, and construction of a spec- 
tral shift nuclear powerplant. 

Section 106 authorizes $5.5 million for 
a cooperative arrangement with West 
German authorities. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the bill au- 
thorizes a total of approximately $216 
million for fiscal year 1964 AEC ap- 
propriations. This compares with an 
overall Commission request of $233 mil- 
lion, or a total cut of more than 7 percent 
in authorizations plus other deletions of 
requested authority. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, section 107 of 
the bill amends the Atomic Energy Act 
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of 1954 so as to impose a requirement of 

prior congressional authorization of all 

appropriations to ‘the Atomic Energy 

Commission. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
the committee to carry out its responsi- 
bilities while it lacks the authority to re- 
view over 92 percent of the funds re- 
quested for the atomic energy program. 
Therefore, members of the committee, 
from both sides of the aisle and without 
dissent, have recommended that section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act be 
amended to require prior congressional 
authorization of all appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In this 
way, the committee feels that they will 
be in a better position to provide service 
to the Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses and to the entire Congress 
and, of course, to the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

This bill was reported out by the joint 
committee without dissent. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule. I urge its adoption. I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE—AUTHOR- 
IZING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 

move that the House resolve itself into 

the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 7139) to author- 
ize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 

Commission in accordance with section 

261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 

amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7139, with Mr. 
ANDREWS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House now, H.R. 7139, authorizes appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for plant and facility construction 
for fiscal year 1964. 

The joint committee considered this 
bill at public hearings on April 9 and 
10 and May 2, 1963. In addition, the 
April 24 and 25, and May 8, 9, 10, and 
20. After several executive markup ses- 
sions, the Subcommittee on Legislation, 
of which I am chairman, approved the 
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introduction of the bill before the House 
now. The full committee reported the 
bill favorably without amendment on 
June 20. 

This bill was reported without any dis- 
sent. I would like to briefly review the 
highlights of the bill and then answer 
any specific question that may be raised 
by any Member. 

To give you a capsule summary of the 
bill, the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
quested $233 million in authorizations 
for fiscal year 1964. ‘This bill author- 
izes approximately $216 million, or in 
other words, a cut of about 7 percent. 

The bill as reported under section 101 
authorizes $172,562,000 for 46 new con- 
struction projects for fiscal year 1964. 
The Commission requested an additional 
$12 million for the construction of a mili- 
tary compact reactor, but the committee 
determined, after very exhaustive hear- 
ings, that authorization of this project 
was not necessary this year because of a 
stretch-out in the military compact re- 
actor program. 

The sum of $172 million authorized 
under section 101 thus provides for a 
modest construction program which we 
believe is necessary in order to keep 
atomic energy facilities up to date with 
the latest developments in the peaceful 
and military applications of atomic 
science. 

Section 102 of the bill imposes certain 
standard cost limitations on the Com- 
mission’s authority to undertake proj- 
ects under section 101 of the bill. It is 
identical to corresponding sections in 
earlier AEC authorization acts. 

Section 103 of the bill authorizes $7.5 
million for the cooperative research and 
development program with the European 
Atomic Energy Community. Euratom 
is a group of six nations in Western Eu- 
rope working together on the peaceful 
development of atomic energy. All of 
the funds authorized by this section will 
be spent within the United States and 
will be matched by equal amounts con- 
tributed by Euratom. This program has 
been quite successful and important to 
the United States since it permits us to 
obtain twice as much for our research 
dollar. 


Section 104 of the bill pertains to the 
cooperative power reactor demonstra- 
tion program. Section 104(a) provides 
an additional $709,000 for research on 
the very important concept of the fast 
breeder reactor—a reactor type which 
may be capable of producing as much, 
or more, fuel than it consumes. 

Under section 104(b) the Commission 
is authorized to waive charges for the 
use of nuclear fuel under its coopera- 
tive power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram. Our past experience has shown 
that waiver of the Commission’s normal 
charges for fuel has been an important 
stimulus to private utilities to construct 
nuclear power reactors. 

I would like to point out that the Com- 
mission requested an additional $5 mil- 
lion for the cooperative power reactor 
demonstration program, as well as au- 
thority to use $8 million for research and 
development assistance in support of un- 
solicited proposals from the utility in- 
dustry. A very careful review by the 
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Joint Committee showed that sufficient 
authorization was generally available 
within the program. The committee 
therefore did not allow the Commission’s 
request for additional funds and author- 
ity for the program. 

The only new reactor prototype pro- 
vided by this bill appears in section 105, 
which authorizes $30 million for a co- 
operative program for the design, de- 
velopment, and construction of a spectral 
shift nuclear powerplant. ‘The spectral 
shift was among the very promising 
prototypes which the Atomic Energy 
Commission supported in its very com- 
prehensive report to the President in 
November of last year on the civilian nu- 
clear power program. Among the ad- 
vantages of the spectral shift are its 
ability to make more efficient use of nu- 
clear fuel and to produce virtually as 
much fuel as it consumes. It appears 
to be a project worth pursuing. 

Under the terms of section 105, the re- 
actor would be constructed under a co- 
operative arrangement with a public or 
private utility or an industrial organiza- 
tion. The Commission has testified that 
it will proceed with the development and 
construction of the reactor under the 
most favorable economic terms con- 
sistent with the objectives of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, section 106 au- 
thorizes $5.5 million for a cooperative 
arrangement with West German author- 
ities. Under the arrangement, the 
United States would spend up to $5.5 
million for the development and procure- 
ment of a new and improved type of fuel 
element which will then be tested in a 
new German nuclear powerplant. 

The West Germans will provide the 
reactor and operate it for 2 years at a 
total estimated cost of $20 to $25 million 
in order to test the fuel elements sup- 
plied by the United States. This appears 
to be a very economic way of pursuing 
an important research and development 
project and obtaining needed informa- 
tion on this new type of fuel element. 
If the United States carried out this pro- 
gram by itself, an additional $10 million 
would be required for construction of a 
test reactor. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has been hammered out in public and ex- 
ecutive sessions of the joint committee 
and represents the best thinking of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. It is a 
modest bill in these days of very expen- 
sive scientific programs, but it is an im- 
portant bill, and I urge its favorable 
consideration by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings us to section 
107 of the bill, which imposes a require- 
ment of prior congressional authoriza- 
tion of all appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Even though there 
is an extended discussion of this subject 
in the committee report on the bill, I 
believe it is necessary and appropriate to 
have some words of explanation on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues will real- 
ize that in considering this bill and what 
I have said here today, the bill before 
us now authorizes appropriations only 
for construction and for the cooperative 
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power reactor demonstration program. 
All other appropriations made to the 
Atomic Energy Commission are made 
pursuant to a blanket authorization 
which may be found in section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

As a practical matter, what does this 
mean? It means very simply that, com- 
pared with overall funds of $2,750 mil- 
lion requested by the AEC for fiscal year 
1964, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has considered only $216 million 
in appropriations for construction and 
for the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. In other words, 
the Joint Committee has been able to re- 
view only about 8 percent of the funds 
requested for the atomic energy pro- 


gram. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was vested with unusual powers un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 in 
order to make it an effective watchdog 
over the entire atomic energy program. 
In the early years, a significant degree 
of control could be exercised by the re- 
quirement for authorization of construc- 
tion funds. But now that the AEC has 
a large capital plant in being, the only 
effective method of controlling the pro- 
gram is through review of the extensive 
operating budget and it is here that the 
Joint Committee lacks authority. 

The members of the committee, from 
both sides of the aisle and without dis- 
sent, believe strongly that the situation 
is becoming grave. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the committee to 
carry out its heavy responsibilities under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 while it 
lacks the authority to review over 92 
percent of the funds requested for the 
atomic energy program. 

We have therefore provided, in section 
107 of the bill, that prior congressional 
authorization will be required for all ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. We believe that it is a matter 
of greatest urgency that this provision 
be enacted into law this year. It is essen- 
tial if the Joint Committee is to do the 
job called for by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. If the committee is to properly 
fulfill the trust vested in it by the Con- 
gress and the American people, it must 
have authority at least equal to the 
heavy responsibilities imposed upon it 
by law. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee recog- 
nizes the vital jurisdiction vested in the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses, and the continuing importance 
of their role. We believe that with the 
authority provided in section 107 of the 
bill, we can be of greater assistance to 
the Appropriations Committees in their 
difficult task of reviewing the complex 
atomic energy budget. 

The ultimate effect of this legislation 
will be to strengthen political and fiscal 
responsibility in this important scientific 
program. The result should be beneficial 
to the Congress, the taxpayers, and the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reiterate 
that this bill was reported out by the 
Joint Committee without dissent, and I 
urge its enactment in the form reported 
by the Joint Committee. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that under section 107 the 
Atomic Energy Commission must come 
to the House committee and submit their 
requests for appropriations? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. For all appropria- 
tions. At the present time they are only 
presenting the Joint Committee a budget 
which amounts this year to 8 percent of 
the total funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the committee 
comes to the Congress with its author- 
ization bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr.GROSS. This will not be a Public 
Works Committee operation wherein the 
committee authorizes public buildings 
and the only committee of Congress that 
gets a whack at the authorization is the 
Appropriations Committee; or such 
action as taken by the House a few days 
ago in giving the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House the same kind of 
authority. In other words, the com- 
mittee will handle the construction of 
new veterans’ hospitals and expansions 
but will not come to the floor of the 
House with their authorization. That 
will not be the case under section 107 of 
this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That will not take 
place. I am in complete accord with the 
gentleman from Iowa on this particular 
point, that each item in the authoriza- 
tion bill shall come before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy for author- 
ization. They will become line items in 
the authorization bill just as we are re- 
porting today to the Congress. The 
House of Representatives will then have 
the opportunity to work its will upon 
100 percent of the appropriations, which 
this year, incidentally, amount to $2.7 
billion. At this time the Joint Commit- 
tee as an entity has only the opportunity 
of scrutinizing 8 percent of that and 
the other 92 percent is scrutinized by 
the Appropriations Committee and then 
brought to the floor of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFELD] and the members 
of his committee for inserting this provi- 
sion in the bill. I think it is high time 
the committee and the House of Repre- 
sentatives had the opportunity to scru- 
tinize all of the spending under this 
vastly expanded program. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for those remarks and I find myself 
in complete accord with him. I, too, be- 
lieve that the House of Representatives 
and the committees having jurisdiction 
should first do their work, screen the 
requests, prepare the reports and the 
hearings for the benefit of the House 
Members. Then I believe that those 
items should be brought to the floor of 
the House for action by the body itself. 
Then it will go to the Appropriations 
Committee and there again they have 
another chance of screening within that 
committee. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending bill, H.R. 7139, 
which authorizes appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the basic Atomic 
Energy Act. 

This measure received the unanimous 
support of the full committee on both 
the House and Senate sides. While the 
money involved in this legislation rep- 
resents a considerable outlay of cash, the 
programs recommended by the Atomic 
Energy Commission are, in a technical 
sense, modest. This bill carries an 
authorization about 7 percent below the 
budget request of $233 million. 

The research contemplated by the 
Commission and other participants 
should provide valuable information in 
the nuclear field. Section 103 authorizes 
$7.5 million for the partnership program 
with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; an expenditure of $5.5 million 
is authorized in conjunction with the 
West German authorities to develop a 
new and improved nuclear fuel for gen- 
erating power from the atom. This ven- 
ture will cost the Germans approximately 
$25 million and should significantly add 
to nuclear knowledge and advance the 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

In the fields of reactor development, 
physical research, biology, medicine, 
community development and special 
nuclear materials the passage of this 
legislation will have an important impact. 

One interesting project in this year’s 
proposal is the spectral shift reactor. 
Like other reactors, the spectral shift 
reactor contains uranium, a fissionable 
material, which, when the atoms split, 
produces heat. The heat boils water 
which produces steam to turn turbines 
and generators and make electricity. In 
this respect, the spectral shift is no dif- 
ferent from any other water-type re- 
actor. 

The unique thing about the spectral 
shift is the use it makes of a combination 
of ordinary and heavy water. Heavy 
water is a very special type of water 
which is separated from ordinary water 
by a chemical process. This heavy water 
can be added to or subtracted from the 
ordinary water in the reactor. When it 
is added, the fission process slows down; 
when subtracted, the fission process is 
speeded up. Thus, by changing the con- 
centration of heavy water in the reactor, 
you can increase or decrease the re- 
activity or ability of the reactor to sus- 
tain a chain reaction. This is brought 
about by a phenomenon which the sci- 
entists refer to as shifting the spectrum 
of the reactor; hence the name spectral 
shift reactor. 

Now what does this mean? First, you 
can make your loading of fuel last longer. 
Second, you can have a simpler reactor 
core design since fewer control rods are 
needed because heavy water does part of 
the job of controlling the reactor. Fi- 
nally, this design has the bonus advan- 
tage of producing almost as much fuel as 
it consumes. This comes about because 
the use of heavy water makes it possible 
for nonfissionable thorium in the reactor 
to be converted into fissionable uranium 
fuel material. 
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Because of its potential advantages in 
the efficient use of our nuclear fuel re- 
sources, the spectral shift reactor was 
recommended for development and con- 
struction in the recent report by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Presi- 
dent, on the civilian nuclear power pro- 
gram 


Actually, this bill is only 8 percent of 
the funds expended by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission each year. Some 92 
percent of the money spent for atomic 
energy does not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Joint Committee. Neverthe- 
less, the broad authority of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 designates the JCAE, 
as the watchdog of these programs. Un- 
fortunately, many programs are already 
in being when first called to our atten- 
tion and, in most cases, we have no 
choice but to approve them because of 
funds already invested. Section 107 of 
the bill which amends section 261 pro- 
vides for prior congressional authoriza- 
tion of all funds appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I com- 
mend both this amendment and the bill 
to the House. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7139, the author- 
ization bill for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the 1964 fiscal year. As any 
good authorization bill should, it repre- 
sents an effort to achieve the desired bal- 
ance between flexibility and the control 
that should accompany the congressional 
power of the program; the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission needs flexibility to 
carry out the direction of a farflung 
program that involves both the civilian 
and the military sectors of the Federal 
Government. 

At the same time, the legislation which 
we are considering today should be, and 
I believe is, sufficiently precise so as to 
offer the programatic criteria and guide- 
lines necessary to make certain that the 
will of Congress with respect to matters 
in the field of atomic energy is carried 
out. 

Unquestionably, there is both advan- 
tage in and necessity for permitting the 
AEC fairly broad discretion to imple- 
ment policy, particularly with respect to 
those matters that lie peculiarly within 
the scientific and technical competence 
of the members of the Commission. In 
the field of atomic energy we obviously 
must recognize that we are dealing with 
an esoteric subject matter. Even though 
scarcely more than a score of years has 
passed since the first sustained chain 
reaction from nuclear fission, the body 
of scientific and technical knowledge 
that now surrounds this subject is truly 
immense. Even with an unusually capa- 
ble committee staff and some of the 
most able minds in the Congress present 
in my colleagues on the committee— 
whose knowledge of matters scientific 
never ceases to amaze me—we must per- 
force largely rely on the specialized 
scientific and technological expertise of 
the AEC and members of its staff. 

With respect to the legislation that we 
are considering today I think the joint 
committee has very wisely incorporated 
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this principle of flexibility in the section 
105 which deals with the authorization 
for cooperative arrangements for the de- 
velopment, design, construction, and op- 
eration of a prototype spectral ship and 
nuclear powerplant. The AEC assured 
the Joint Committee of its intention to 
select the most economical approach 
consistent with achieving the objective 
of developing a successful working proto- 
type of a power reactor which will repre- 
sent another significant advance in 
American nuclear technology. The po- 
tential advantages of this new type of 
power reactor will be the more efficient 
and effective use of nuclear fuel and in 
its ability to produce, according to Com- 
mission witnesses, virtually as much fuel 
as it consumes. 

The Commission is authorized by this 
legislation to proceed with this project 
under the criteria of the third round of 
its power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram including provisions for design 
assistance or in the alternative the 
Commission is authorized to proceed 
under an arrangement whereby the co- 
operating utility would furnish the site 
and all the equipment, facilities, and 
service necessary for a complete and 
operable nuclear powerplant except those 
to be provided by the AEC as part of the 
nuclear reactor plant. 

A proviso has been added to the bill, 
requiring the basis for any arrangements 
in connection with the spectral ship and 
powerplant are to be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
where it is to be subject to review or con- 
sideration for a period of 45 days while 
Congress is in session unless the com- 
mittee chooses to waive all or a portion 
of this 45-day period. This provision 
will be in line with a similar require- 
ment imposed on all other cooperative 
power reactor projects since the 1958 
AEC Authorization Act. 

‘There may be those who wonder if it is 
necessary that the Federal Government 
continue its active role with respect to 
civilian nuclear power. To date Govern- 
ment expenditures on civilian nuclear 
power and related activities have been 
estimated at a cumulative total of $1.3 
billion. Industry expenditures are esti- 
mated at approximately $700 million. As 
a result of this investment, there has 
been growing recognition of the fact that 
although the Government can provide 
some leadership and direction, the in- 
genuity and participation of private in- 
dustry is essential if we are to enjoy con- 
tinued, steady growth and progress in the 
field of nuclear power. 

Our report on this bill carries this quo- 
tation from the AEC’s report to the Pres- 
ident on civilian nuclear power: 

The proper role of Government is to take 
the lead in developing and demonstrating 
the technology in such ways that natural 
economic forces will promote industrial ap- 
plications and lead to a self-sustaining and 
growing nuclear power industry. 


It is a demonstrated fact today that in 
high cost fossil-fuel areas, the generation 
of power by a nuclear power reactor is 
justified on an economic basis. During 
1963 construction will be commenced on 
four new nuclear powerplants; at least 
three of these new plants will not be 
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competing with coal but with high-cost 


today 
in certain limited areas of the country 
on an economic basis that the civilian 
nuclear power program is important to 
the growth and development of our Na- 
tion’s economy. The energy require- 
ments of our country will surely continue 
to rise sharply in the years ahead. To be 
sure, we are not advocating civilian nu- 
clear power as the answer to a developing 
shortage of fossil fuels. Fortunately we 
do have adequate, although not inex- 
haustible reserves, for the foreseeable 
future. But as we are successful in this 
country in reducing the cost of generat- 
ing electricity, our whole economy will 
benefit. 

According to the Chairman of the 
AEC, the target growth curve used 
by the Commission, suggests that nuclear 
power may supply as much as one-half 
of all the electricity generated by the 
end of the present century. If this pro- 
jection proves correct and if the electric 
energy consumption grows as expected, 
then in the 30-year period between 1970 
and the year 2000 the savings to the 
economy due to the use of nuclear power 
instead of conventional power would 
amount to $30 billion. Annual savings 
after that time are estimated at between 
$4 and $5 billion a year. In short, I think 
we can make an excellent case for carry- 
ing forward our nuclear technology as we 
propose to do by the authorizations con- 
tained in this bill. 

I began by mentioning that this legis- 
lation affords the AEC a certain amount 
of necessary flexibility in carrying out 
the programs which would be authorized 
under this act. I would be remiss if I 
did not also call to the attention of the 
House some of those instances where the 
Joint Committee has attempted to ful- 
fill its watchdog role over the develop- 
ment of the atomic energy program by 
differing rather sharply with the initial 
proposals of the AEC as to what this au- 
thorizing legislation should contain. I 
would emphasize the respect that the 
Joint Committee has for the opinions 
and judgments of the members of the 
Commission headed by their distin- 
guished Chairman, Dr. Seaborg. Like- 
wise I think the Commission has demon- 
strated its respect for and understanding 
of the legislative oversight function of 
the Joint Committee. It is a relation- 
ship firmly grounded in mutual respect 
for the differing functions of the two 
parties. 

It was entirely within this framework 
that the Joint Committee deleted the 
AEC’s request for an additional $5 mil- 
lion for the cooperative power reaction 
demonstrating program—$60 million re- 
main from unexpended prior authoriza- 
tion for this program and the Commis- 
sion agreed with the Joint Committee’s 
contention that this was sufficient and 
no new authorization was needed. 

The Joint Committee also deleted the 
initial request of the AEC for $8 million 
for the support of future unsolicited pro- 
posals. It found that approximately $16 
million from unexpended prime authori- 
zations was currently available for the 
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support of unsolicited proposals from in- 
dustry under this program. 

The Joint Commitiee likewise struck 
out the AEC’s request for additional au- 
thority to provide design assistance for 
two unsolicited proposals. The commis- 
sion has already had for 1 year the au- 
thority to support one unsolicited project 
with design assistance and that before 
any additional authority is granted we 
ought to see what response is obtained 
from the utility industry. The whole 
purpose of providing this design assist- 
ance is to stimulate competition within 
private industry to come up with the best 
possible proposal so as to merit this Fed- 
eral assistance. It seems logical to as- 
sume that if industry knows that more 
than one proposal will be considered by 
the AEC for design assistance—the com- 
petition may be less intense. 

In its report the Joint Committee has 
for the reasons set forth therein ex- 
pressed the belief that it would be more 
prudent for the AEC to delay the second 
invitation under the modified third 
round of its cooperative power reactor 
program for at least a year. The Joint 
Committee has unanimously expressed 
the opinion that during this 1-year wait- 
ing period the AEC would have the time 
and opportunity to evaluate compre- 
hensively and carefully those nuclear 
plants which hold the most promise for 
commercial application and therefore 
should receive consideration for neces- 
sary Federal assistance. 

I mention this last point because I 
think it serves very well to illustrate 
the Joint Committee’s concern that in 
committing Federal funds to advance our 
atomic energy program it should be done 
carefully—on a rational basis—and not 
with any crash psychology in mind. If 
we proceed on that basis we can hope, 
I believe, to realize what is our objective. 
To repeat the words of the Commission's 
“Report on Civilian Nuclear Power,” this 
objective is “to develop and demonstrate 
the technology in such ways that nat- 
ural economic forces will promote indus- 
trial applications and lead to a self- 
sustaining and growing nuclear power 
industry.” 

I should add in conclusion on this 
point that the Joint Committee has al- 
ready received assurances from the AEC 
that before it issues a second invitation 
the criteria for that invitation will be 
reviewed with the committee on the basis 
not only of legal requirements but policy 
considerations as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in 
conclusion that I heartily support the re- 
marks that were made by the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.tr1eL.p] which represents the unani- 
mous opinion of all the members of the 
subcommittee and of the full committee, 
that section 107 of the proposed bill is 
eminently desirable. It would give to 
the Joint Committee the authority to 
pass on all, or to consider in its author- 
ization bill all items for which the Atomic 
Energy Commission will seek appropria- 
tions, including, of course, funds for re- 
search and development and operating 
moneys. I further feel, as was pointed 
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out by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that whereas originally it was con- 
struction that was all important in the 
development of our atomic energy pro- 
gram it is now a relatively minor part, 
and research and development and oper- 
ating moneys constitute the great bulk, 
92 percent, of the funds that are ex- 
pended by the Commission. It is desira- 
ble to put these items under the closer 
scrutiny of the Joint Committee by sub- 
jecting them to the authorization pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make the comment that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is a new member of our committee, and 
I wish to compliment him first on the 
statement he has made and also, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, I want to 
express my appreciation for the diligent 
manner in which he has attended our 
committee hearings and helped to have a 
quorum present when we needed one. I 
appreciate very much his efforts on be- 
half of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for his comments 
and will conclude by urging that the 
committee consider favorably the bill we 
have before us today. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this dis- 
cussion today should end without a com- 
pliment to the vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
who has all these months labored so hard 
and with such skill and with the benefit 
of such a cumulative knowledge as he has 
in carrying forward the committee’s de- 
liberations. When a bill of this magni- 
tude, of this complexity, is considered by 
a committee, it is a tribute to those who 
lead that committee to bring out a bill 
with such nearly unanimous support 
behind it as the one today. 

I would also like to join in compli- 
menting the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON] on the work he has done 
in acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
take full part in these deliberations and, 
as he has illustrated on the floor today, 
achieve a thorough working knowledge 
that enables him to communicate the 
ideas behind this piece of legislation. 

I think perhaps a word in addition 
might be said about the spectral shift 
reactor. It is an exotic sounding name, 
but really it does not amount to a very 
unique or exotic project. 

As you know, in most reactors today 
we have a mass of fissionable material 
and we keep that mass of material from 
reacting too swiftly by means of control 
rods. These rods go down into the fis- 
sionable material and absorb a portion 
of the neutrons. When we want to 
start up the reactor, we pull out these 
control rods and, as the rods go up, that 
portion of the core of the reactor from 
which the rods are removed starts to 
react or sustain a chain reaction. As 
you remove more of the control rods you 
get more reaction. So, you see, in the 
beginning there is a portion of the re- 
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actor which commences to “burn” its 
uranium first, and since you always pull 
the control rods in the same direction, 
the reaction is always initiated in the 
same portion of the core until that part 
“burns” out or the fuel is used up. You 
pull your control rods a little higher and 
the next part “burns” out. The control 
rods reduce the efficiency of the reactor 
since they waste neutrons by absorbtion. 
So you end up by having burned just a 
small portion of the fissionable material. 

In the case of the spectral shift re- 
actor, we control this “burning” in 
another way. The reactor actually 
operates most of the time with the con- 
trol rods pulled all the way out, so you 
get an even “burning” of your fuel. 
This permits greater efficiency of the 
reactor. The adjustments or control of 
the reactor is accomplished by changing 
the moderator of the reactor. The mod- 
erator initially used is heavy water and 
as the reaction proceeds is changed to 
ordinary or light water. This permits 
more efficient utilization of neutrons. 
The neutrons are used not only to pro- 
duce heat—steam by fission—but also 
to transform nonfissionable thorium 
which you store in the reactor, to ura- 
nium 233, which can be eventually taken 
out and put in another reactor and 
“burned” as fuel. 

Now, this action is known as conver- 
sion or breeding. In the spectral shift 
reactor we do not breed more fuel than 
we consume, but we intend to breed nine- 
tenths as much as is consumed. So, you 
see, in addition to the generation of 
electrical kilowatts, you generate almost 
as much fuel as you put in to “burn” 
in the first place. This is known as an 
improved converter reactor. The re- 
actors that we use today merely burn up 
the uranium fuel that goes into them 
and make very little use of the conver- 
sion principle for the regeneration of 
nuclear fuel. 

They do not produce new fuel to any 
significant extent. What we are aiming 
at is reactors in the future which are true 
breeders, which in fact breed more fuel 
during the process of producing elec- 
tricity than they consume. So that we 
really get into an energy bootstrap oper- 
ation which enables us, as we consume 
energy, to produce additional quantities 
above that which are consumed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why is that im- 
portant? It is important because the 
demands of the American people for elec- 
tricity alone, every decade, have almost 
doubled and our conventional fuel re- 
sources will continue to be used at a 
greater rate, and if they are not supple- 
mented by nuclear energy, all of the 
readily extractable coal, all of the readily 
extractable oil will, a few decades into 
the 21st century, be consumed. We can- 
not wait until that time to start supple- 
menting our energy supply with nuclear 
energy. We have got to do it now be- 
eause it takes a long time to develop 
these plants, to build them, to put them 
into operation. At the present moment, 
all of our plants are the kind that just 
use up fuel. Our ultimate objective is the 
kind of plants that regenerate fuel. 
These types of reactors are called con- 
verters or breeders. So it isin this transi- 
tion period that the spectral shift re- 
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actor is important, because our supplies 
of uranium are not infinite. Nuclear fuel 
must be conserved and it is going to take 
awhile before the true breeder reactors 
are producing enough new fuel in rela- 
tion to the increased amount of fuel that 
we must consume to meet our energy de- 
mands. In this transition period, re- 
actors such as the spectral shift, where 
you are making almost as much fuel as 
you burn, are important from the con- 
servation standpoint. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would again 
like to reiterate what has been said by 
some of the other speakers, that this pro- 
vision to permit the Joint Committee to 
review the operating budget of the AEC 
is important in the sense that it permits 
the Congress again to watch the kind of 
activities which, although they may not 
be large in one single year, over a period 
of a decade or two, add up to a consider- 
able expenditure. 

The accelerators are one example. 
They are machines which may cost $100 
million to put in, but before all the work 
and the research is done on them they 
cost 10 times that much, in operating 
funds, to pay the scientists and to pay 
for the energy to operate them. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAKER. As the gentleman from 
California knows I represent the district 
in which the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory is located and I am very much in- 
terested in their program. Will the gen- 
tleman inform me as to whether any 
authorizations that were requested for 
the Oak Ridge installation were denied 
on they have been fully covered in this 

ill? 

Mr. HOSMER. All of the requests that 
pertain to Oak Ridge were first made, of 
course, to the AEC itself and they are 
placed on a list in order of priority. Of 
course, the AEC does not request au- 
thorization for all projects and indeed 
some projects are stricken by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. BAKER. None of the authoriza- 
tions that were intended for this fiscal 
year were denied by the committee as I 
understand the gentleman? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I appreciate that. 

I have one other question. Is there 
anything in this bill that would cause 
a cutback in work at Oak Ridge? 

Mr. HOSMER. I know of nothing in 
this bill that would have such an effect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7139 
A bill to authorize appropriations for the 

Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 

with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 

of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. PLANT or FACILITY ACQUISITION OR 
ConsTRUCTION.—There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
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Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 261 a. (1) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of 
$172,562,000 for acquisition or condemnation 
of any real property or any facility or for 
plant or facility acquisition, construction, or 
expansion, as follows: 

(a) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-a-1, modifications to production 
and supporting installations, $5,000,000. 

Project 64-a-2, waste fractionization facil- 
ities, Richland, Washington, $3,700.000. 

Project 64-a-3, additional waste storage 
facilities, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,400,000. 

Project 64-a-4, additional waste storage 
facilities, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$7,700,000. 

(b) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-b-1, additional boiler for heat- 
ing plant, Richland, Washington, $700,000. 

(c) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-1, weapons production, deyel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 64-c-2, explosive component plant, 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, $1,- 
590,000. 

Project 64-c-3, radiography facility, Sandia 
Base, New Mexico, $275,000. 

Project 64-c-4, nuclear safety facility, 
Rocky Flats, Colorado, $1,500,000. 

Project 64-c-5, fabrication building addi- 
tion, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $2,140,000. 

(d) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-d-1, theoretical and computa- 
tions building, Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, California, $3,500,000, 

Project 64-d-2, additions to administra- 
tion and computer buildings, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, $2,400,000. 

Project 64-d-3, technical area utility im- 
provements, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $865,000. 

Project 64-d-4, steamplant addition, San- 
dia Base, New Mexico, $655,000. 

Project 64-d-5, test range improvements, 
Tonopah, Nevada, $760,000. 

Project 64-d-6, base construction, Nevada 
Test Site, $4,000,000. 

Project 64-d-7, manufacturing standards 
laboratory, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $720,000. 

Project 64-d-8, instrument maintenance 
and standards addition, Y-12 plant, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, $590,000. 

Project 64-d-9, addition to development 
laboratory, Y-12 plant, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, $1,700,000. 

(e) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 64-e-1, modifications to reactor 
facilities, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-2, fast reactor test facility, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
$17,000,000. 

Project 64-e-3, SNAP development and test 
facilities, Santa Susana, California, $500,000. 

Project 64-e-4, nuclear safety engineering 
test facilities, National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, Idaho, $19,400,000. 

Project 64-e—-5, expansion of expended core 
facility, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-6, support facilities for ad- 
vanced space power systems, National Reac- 
tor Testing Station, Idaho, $1,800,000. 

Project 64-e-7, thorium-uranium fuel 
cycle development facility, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, Tennessee, $7,275,000. 

Project 64-e-8, modifications to CANEL 
facilities, Middletown, Connecticut, $1,455,- 
000. 

Project 64-e-9, research and development 
test plants for Project Rover, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada Test Site, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-10. modifications to radio- 
active materials handling facilities, Savan- 
nah River, South Carolina, $1,000,000. 

Project 64-e-11, high temperature lattice 
testing reactor, Richland, Washington, 
$2,500,000. 

(t) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 
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Project 64-f-1, heating plant boiler No. 5, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, $1,- 
500,000. 

(g) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-g-1, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$750,000. 

Project 64-g-2, accelerator improvements, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, $500,- 
000. 


Project 64-g-3, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $1,250,000. 

Project 64~g-4, Tandem Van de Graaff fa- 
cility, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New 
York, $12,000,000. 

Project 64-g-5, accelerator improvements, 
Cambridge and Princeton accelerators, $700,- 
000. 
(h) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-h-1, modifications and addi- 
tions to cafeteria, Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, California, $250,000. 

Project 64-h-2, steamplant addition, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York, 
$850,000. 

(i) BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.— 

Project 64-i-1, low-level radiation counting 
facility for clinical research, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, New York, $430,000. 

Project 64-1-2, additional animal quarters, 
Lovelace Foundation, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, $500,000. 

Project 64-1-3, addition to agricultural re- 
search laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$685,000. 

Project 64-i-4, molecular biology labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Ten- 
nessee, $330,000. 

(j) Commounrry.— 

Project 64-j-1, water distribution system, 
phase II, White Rock, Los Alamos, New Mexi- 
co $625,000. 

Project 64-j-2, classroom additions, Bar- 
ranca Mesa Elementary School, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, $224,000. 

Project 64-j-3, additional water well, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, $194,000. 

(K) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS.—$40,649,000. 

Sec. 102. Lrmrrarions—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (c), (e), and 
(g), only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 25 
per centum the estimated cost set forth for 
that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101 (b), 
(d), (f), (h), (i), and (j), only if the cur- 
rently estimated cost of that project does 
not exceed by more than 10 per centum the 
estimated cost set forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a project under subsection 101 (k) only if it 
is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any project 
shall be $100,000 and the maximum currently 
estimated cost of any building included in 
such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project shall 
be $500,000 and the maximum currently esti- 
mated cost of any building included in such 
project shall be $100,000. 

3. The total cost of all projects undertaken 
under subsection 101(k) shall not exceed 
the estimated cost set forth in that subsec- 
tion by more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. COOPERATION WiTH EUROPEAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY CoMMUNITY.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 261 a. (2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the sum of $7,500,000, in addition to the sum 
of $15,000,000 previously authorized, which 
shall be available for carrying out the pur- 
poses of section 3 of Public Law 85-846, pro- 
viding for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community. 
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Sec. 104. COOPERATIVE POWER REACTOR DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(a) Section 111 of Public Law 85-162, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

1. By striking out the figure “$3,600,000” 
in clause (2) of subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the figure 84,309,000“. 

2. By striking out the date “June 30, 1963” 
in clause (3) of subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 1964”. 

(b) The maximum amount of the pro- 

authorization, specified in subsection 
110(b) of Public Law 86-50, section 109 of 
Public Law 86-457, section 109 of Public 
Law 87-315, and section 110 of Public Law 
87-701, is increased by $10,000,000. 

Sec. 105, SPECTRAL SHIFT Power REACTOR.— 

(a) The Commission is hereby authorized 
to enter into cooperative arrangements with 
privately, publicly, or cooperatively owned 
utilities or industrial organizations for par- 
ticipation in the development, design, con- 
struction, and operation of a Spectral Shift 
Nuclear Powerplant for which the sum of 
$30,000,000 is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated. The Commission is also author- 
ized to waive use charges in connection with 
this project in an amount not to exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(b) The cooperative arrangements author- 
ized under paragraph (a) of this section 
may be entered into in accordance with 
either (1) the criteria for the third round 
of the Commission’s power reactor demon- 
stration program: Provided, however, That 
under any such arrangement the Commission 
may furnish funds for design assistance 
without regard to the provisions of section 
169 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; or 
(ii) an arrangement under the following 
terms and conditions: 

(1) The Commission shall provide for the 
manufacture and construction of the nuclear 
reactor plant. The Commission may obtain 
such participation by the cooperating utility 
or organization as is consistent with Com- 
mission ownership and operation of the 
nuclear reactor plant. 

(2) The cooperating utility or organiza- 
tion shall furnish the site and all equip- 
ment, facilities, and services necessary for 
a complete and operable nuclear powerplant 
except those furnished by the Commission 
as part of the nuclear reactor plant. 

(3) The Commission may enter into a 
contract with the cooperating utility or 
organization for the operation of the nuclear 
reactor plant, including the training of 
personnel and other relevant matters. Any 
such contract may be for such period of time 
as the Commission may determine to be 
advisable for research and development pur- 
poses and for such additional period as the 
Commission may determine to be necessary 
in the best interest of the Government. 
Upon the expiration of such period, the 
Commission is authorized to offer the nuclear 
reactor plant for sale to the cooperating 
utility or organization at a price to reflect 
appropriate depreciation, but not to include 
construction costs assignable to research and 
development; or the Commission may dis- 
mantle and remove the reactor plant and its 
appurtenances. 

(4) The Commission, without regard to the 
provisions of section 44 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is authorized to 
sell to the cooperating utility or organization 
the steam produced in the nuclear reactor 
plant. The price of such steam shall be 
based upon the current or projected cost of 
steam from conventional sources in the area 
in which the powerplant is constructed. 
Such steam may be used by the cooperating 
utility or organization for the generation of 
electric energy and any other industrial 
purpose. 

(5) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such additional funds as may be re- 
quired for the operation of said nuclear 
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powerplant in accordance with any such 
arrangement. 

(c) Before the Commission enters into any 
arrangement or amendment thereto under 
the authority of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the basis for the arrangement or amend- 
ment thereto which the Commission pro- 
poses to execute (including the name of the 
proposed participating party or parties with 
whom the arrangement is to be made, a gen- 
eral description of the proposed powerplant, 
the estimated amount of cost to be incurred 
by the Commission and by the participating 
parties, and the general features of the pro- 
posed arrangement or amendment) shall be 
submitted to the Joint Committee, and a 
period of forty-five days shall elapse while 
Congress is in session (in computing such 
forty-five days, there shall be excluded the 
days on which either House is not in session 
because of adjournment for more than three 
days): Provided, however, That the Joint 
Committee, after having received the basis 
for a proposed arrangement or amendment 
thereto, may by resolution in writing waive 
the conditions of, or all or any portion of, 
such forty-five day period: Provided further, 
That such arrangement or amendment shall 
be entered into in accordance with the basis 
for the arrangement or amendment submit- 
ted as provided herein: And provided further, 
That no basis for arrangement need be re- 
submitted to the Joint Committee for the 
sole reason that the estimated amount of the 
cost to be incurred by the Commission ex- 
ceeds the estimated cost previously submit- 
ted to the Joint Committee by not more than 
fifteen per centum. 

Sec. 106. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM WITH West GERMAN 
AuTHORITIES.—There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Commission, the sum 
of $5,500,000, for use in a cooperative program 
of research and development with any person 
or persons in connection with Arbeitagemein- 
shaft-Versuch Reaktor at Juelich, Germany, 
to be conducted either under the Agreement 
for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
signed on the 4th day of July 1957 as now 
or hereafter modified, or the additional 
agreement between the United States of 
America and the European Atomic Energy 
Community signed on the 11th day of June 
1960 as now or hereafter modified. 

Sec. 107. Section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows effective January 1, 1964; 

“SEC. 261. APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“a. No appropriation shall be made to the 
Commission, nor shall the Commission waive 
charges for the use of materials under the 
Cooperative Power Reactor Demonstration 
Program, unless previously authorized by leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress. 

“b. Any act appropriating funds to the 
Commission may appropriate specified por- 
tions thereof to be accounted for upon the 
certification of the Commission only. 

“e. Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section a., funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the restoration or re- 
placement of any plant or facility destroyed 
or otherwise seriously damaged, and the Com- 
mission is authorized to use available funds 
for such purposes. 

d. Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for any construction project to be used in 
connection with the development or pro- 
duction of special nuclear material or atomic 
‘weapons may be used to start another con- 
struction project not otherwise authorized 
if the substituted construction project is 
within the limit of cost of the construction 
project for which substitution is to be made, 
and the Commission certifies that— 

“(1) the substituted project is essential to 
the common defense and security; 
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(2) the substituted project is required 
by changes in weapon characteristics or 
weapon logistic operations; and 

“(3) the Commission is unable to enter 
into a contract with any person on terms 
satisfactory to it to furnish from a privately 
owned plant or facility the product or serv- 
ices to be provided by the new project.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remain- 
der of the bill be considered as read and 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WESTLAND 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WESTLAND: On 
page 6, strike out lines 1 and 2. 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment, if it carries, 
would be to delete the half a million 
dollars for dog houses. This may sound 
like quite a bit of money for doghouses, 
and I thought it was, too, at the time of 
the hearings on this bill. 

You might ask, Why do they need so 
much money for these doghouses? 
Well, they are to kouse 600 dogs. That 
sounds like quite a lot of dogs, but that 
is not all by quite a long shot, because 
they already have 400 dogs and they 
have got them housed, just about housed, 
now. So if you authorize this extra 
half a million dollars you are going to 
have a thousand dogs, which really is a 
lot of dogs, it seems to me. 

I asked Dr. Dunham, who was con- 
ducting the research on this, What do 
you need all these dogs for?” It seems 
they are conducting an inhalation pro- 
gram to get these dogs to inhale radio- 
active materials, strontium 90, and so 
forth, to inhale these materials and just 
see how the dogs make out. Then in the 
event of a nuclear attack on the United 
States they would be able to translate 
that information into the reaction of 
humans to the inhalation of radioactive 
material. 

We have already authorized and ap- 
propriated funds for the construction of 
dog houses for 400 dogs, but they really 
have not gotten going on this program 
as yet. I suggested to the doctor that 
they conduct their tests with 400 dogs 
and see how they make out before we 
appropriate another half a million dol- 
lars for another 600 dogs. The doctor 
seemed to think they still needed 600 
more dogs, or a thousand dogs alto- 
gether. I thought that with 400 dogs 
they could conduct a program of re- 
search on them for a while and see how 
the results were, then come back to the 
committee and report to us. Then may- 
be we would appropriate another half 
million dollars for another 600 dogs. 

Those who support this legislation say, 
“Well, in the event of a nuclear attack 
this information may save human lives.” 
Certainly no one wants to be against 
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saving human lives. For heaven's sake, 
everyone wants to do that if he can. I 
am not opposed to that, but I do believe 
they are going a lot too far, that out of 
a $200-million program here is just half 
a million dollars that can be saved with- 
out any damage to any program. Let 
sna work with 400 dogs instead of 1,000 
ogs. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. . 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by my good 
friend the gentleman from Washington. 
The project involved provides additional 
laboratory facilities for some very im- 
portant studies on radiation which are 
being conducted by the Lovelace Founda- 

tion. 

At this stage in the development of 
atomic science there remains a great deal 
to be learned about the effects on hu- 
man beings of inhaling radioactive fis- 
sion products. For instance, we need 
to know much more about how certain 
radioactive materials called isotopes 
move within the body from organ to 
organ after they are picked up in the 
lungs. We also want to know more about 
the means by which these fission prod- 
ucts get into a living system. 

Experiments on the animals at the 
Lovelace Foundation will provide much 
useful data about these matters. Right 
now facilities are authorized for about 
360 animals. With the additional facili- 
ties requested in this authorization bill, 
there will be facilities for about 1,000 
dogs. Based upon the results of these 
experiments on these dogs, it will be pos- 
sible to make extrapolations about the 
effects of fission products on human 
beings. The end result should be that 
we will have much more information on 
the treatment of human beings in the 
event of an accident involving fission 
products or exposure during nuclear 
warfare. This work is extremely im- 
portant. 

I think it should be pointed out to 
the Members of the House that it takes 
well over 100 of these animals for any 
one of these studies. I think it is es- 
sential that we have these studies going 
and in statistically significant numbers 
to obtain useful data. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is extremely 
important to learn more about the re- 
sults of inhaling radioactive materials. 
This information should be of great 
value to people who are associated with 
the atomic industry and to all people 
in this country who are concerned about 
the possible effects of nuclear war. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
defeat the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I vield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from California, 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to aline myself with the position 
taken by the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Morris]. I am just a little bit 
disappointed that our good friend who is 
& very valuable member of the commit- 
tee [Mr. WEsTLAND] advanced this 
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amendment. The sum is $500,000 and 
I think in these days when we are spend- 
ing as much as $15 million to shoot a 
rocket down at Canaveral, it is perfectly 
reasonable to spend this very modest 
amount for research to obtain medical 
information on something that could be 
tremendously important to the people of 
America. 

It is true that we can make fun of this. 
We can talk about a dog house, but what 
we are really talking about is a labora- 
tory, a controlled environment labora- 
tory which has to be air conditioned and 
kept at a certain temperature. Then 
through the induction of radioactive 
isotopes into the lungs of these animals, 
we begin to learn about the effects of 
radiation on living things. This is, as 
the gentleman from New Mexico said, 
necessary according to what the scien- 
tists and the biologists and the doctors 
tell us. It is necessary to have a com- 
plement of 1,000 dogs in order to obtain 
meaningful data. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

In the explosion of one atomic weapon 
we have a release of many radioactive 
isotopic elements. Many of these are 
very short lived, some for just a few sec- 
onds, but there are some major elements 
that are released that last much longer— 
some for 27 years and some for 100 years. 
There is an element, for instance, that 
lasts over 5,000 years and that is car- 
bon 14. 

It is a very small amount, thank good- 
ness, and therefore it does not consti- 
tute a great hazard. But many of these 
elements, such as cesium 137, iodine 131, 
and strontium 90 have various biologi- 
cally significant lifetimes running over 
25 years in some instances. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to make these 
experiments we let these dogs breathe 
these elements and then we diagnose 
what happens to these dogs over a period 
of 2 or 3 years. We analyze the effects 
upon the different organs. We could 
have, conceivably, a hazard from peace- 
time accidents where this information 
would be invaluable. For instance, the 
great city of Richland, Wash., has a 
number of reactors. If there should be 
an accident at one of these reactors— 
and we do not think there will be and 
we hopé there will not be—the health of 
the people of Washington, Oregon, and 
possibly California might be involved. 
Of course, people who breathe the at- 
mosphere are liable to breathe the radio- 
active elements. 

Of course, we have done experiments 
on animals before and they are being 
performed now on rats and other types 
of animals. But the scientists feel they 
have to continue to do it on larger-sized 
animals in order to get scientific results 
which are applicable to humans. 
Through these experiments we find out 
how it affects these animals or how their 
organs are affected. Then we can pro- 
ceed, after diagnosis, to the curative rem- 
edies which may be of inestimable val- 
ue to the people of the United States, 
particularly if we do have the misfortune 
of getting into a nuclear war. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I previously said, this 
has been advocated by the unanimous 
vote of the five Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioners and their Department of Biology 
says they believe this is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a rela- 
tively small amount, but it will give us 
scientific knowledge which may be worth 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
and may even save many, many lives in 
the event we do have a catastrophe. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully 
request that the members of the commit- 
tee who are present consider this in rela- 
tion to the potential good that it might 
do, and vote against the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, hav- 
ing just come onto the floor of the House, 
and thus not having the benefit of all the 
debate, we were impressed by the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ho.trretp] that the scientists and 
biologists do not know too much about 
the effects of radiation on living things. 
If that is so then it provides the best rea- 
son .why this amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a whole area 
of medical research that might be opened 
up at Lovelace Foundation in Albuquer- 
que. The point is—these scientific ex- 
periments on dogs are applicable to hu- 
mans and as a result of this research 
there might well result some progress to- 
ward a prophylaxis or counteractant 
against radiation or even some type of 
immunization or inoculation that would 
offset the harmful effects of radiation. 
If these experiments would be successful 
we would be doing something in advance 
to safeguard human beings—our own 
constituents—against the dangers of 
radiation. It is a field that perhaps 
more money instead of less money should 
be spent, knowing all the while that we 
know so little about the fatal effects of 
radiation. The expenditure of this sum 
nar save an untold number of human 

ves. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it should be 
made clear that in the case of these 
animal experiments, as is the case of all 
other animal experiments conducted by 
the AEC or its contractors, the work is 
done in a most humane fashion and with- 
out any suffering to the animal. As a 
matter of fact, the AEC has been cited 
favorably on at least one occasion which 
I recall for its humane handling of these 
animals. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to the project. 
This is designed to find out two things. 
No. 1, to find out about the fission prod- 
ucts that are taken in through the res- 
piratory system by animal life. One of 
them is how these specific fission prod- 
ucts move within a body, from organ to 
organ, as they are picked up from the 
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lungs; and, No. 2, how they are secreted. 
You cannot perform this experiment with 
just one animal, nor can it be performed 
with two animals. It takes a certain 
minimum number of animals in order 
to carry out this kind of an experiment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Westitanp] asked Dr. 
Dunham, who was the expert witness on 
this subject, the following question: 

Is it really necessary, Doctor, to have 1,000 
dogs there to work these tests on? 


And Dr, Dunham replied, at page 160 
of the hearings, as follows: 


I think very definitely it is if we are to get 
the answers that we want. 


In other words, the scientists know the 
minimum number of subjects that are 
required for the conduct of their experi- 
ments. In fact, we had had consider- 
able experience in how many dogs it 
takes to obtain reasonably definitive an- 
swers, beginning with the dog project at 
the University of Utah. So there has 
been a long line of history in this kind 
of experiment. These people know what 
they are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, in essence, what the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND] would say to someone building an 
automobile is, Lou do not really need 
four wheels; just take one wheel.” Or if 
you are going to write a 1,000-page book, 
he would say, “No; do not take 1,000 
pages; just take 400 pages.” 

Well, you see, you could make a start, 
but you could not get the job done in 
either of these cases. So you might as 
well not waste money starting at all un- 
less you are going to doit right. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. First of all, they 
have not even performed tests with the 
400 dogs they have at the present time. 
They have not made any report to the 
AEC nor to the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee with the 400 dogs they already have. 
Secondly, Dr. Dunham in the same para- 
graph that the gentleman just quoted 
only cites four different elements they 
are studying—radium, thorium, stron- 
tium 40, and plutonium. If it takes 100 
dogs for each one of those, it would take 
400 in all. I say that the doctor and the 
AEC should report back to the Congress 
the result of the tests with the 400 ani- 
mals before Congress authorizes another 
half million dollars for 600 doghouses. 

Mr. HOSMER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman these experiments have just 
started. You cannot report back until 
you have finished an experiment and see 
what the results are. 

Dr. Dunham pointed out there may be 
8, 10, 20, or 80 of these fission products 
in which there would be an interest, 
whether in a single dosage or in combi- 
nation dosages. The gentleman knows 
we have had a lot of discussion lately 
about public alarm in reference to fall- 
out. This is related to the inhalation of 
radioactive products. These are the 
things that the people are demanding to 
know more about, what the effects are, 
what the dangers are. This is an in- 
stance in which there is a very specific 
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application to the fallout problem. To 
do that requires this kind of experimen- 
tation with a large number of animal 
subjects. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say that the 
four experiments the gentleman from 
Washington referred to are four experi- 
ments going on at the University of Utah. 
That is by injection into the bloodstream 
of an animal. It is not inhalation. That 
project is for the purpose of carrying out 
experiments in inhalation. It is a dif- 
ferent kind of project. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, let me see if I can un- 
derstand what is proposed. Six hundred 
additional dogs at a total cost of $500,000. 
That figures at around $833 apiece, is 
that right? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is not the way 
it is calculated. This project is not to 
take care of dogs. This project is to ac- 
quire some scientific information about 
the inhalation of radioactive material, 
and requires 1,000 canine subjects to ob- 
tain this information. 

Mr. GROSS. There was a situation 
down in Virginia at a girls’ school where 
some agency of Government—I have 
forgotten which one—put up $50,000 or 
$60,000 for air-conditioned knotty pine 
kennels for dogs, so the girls could learn 
dog behavior or teach the dogs dog be- 
havior. The taxpayers footed the bill, 
too. 
Mr. HOSMER. That has no relation 
to this project. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, but the 
Government is getting into this dog 
business pretty heavily, it seems to me. 
Let me ask this question: Since there are 
a lot of jackrabbits down in New Mexico, 
do they take out greyhounds out of the 
kennels to run down jackrabbits? 

Mr. HOSMER, And when you get 
into guinea pigs, you are getting into 
more experiments. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the dog 
population already there? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The $500,000 is 
not to buy dogs; it is for the purpose 
of constructing complete laboratories in 
which dogs are used. Small animals, 
rats, mice, are being used in other ex- 
periments. I do not know whether they 
are using rabbits or not. The point in- 
volved in using the dog, as has been 
explained to us, is to have an animal 
with a longer life span so they can study 
the effects of radiation by inhalation 
over a longer period of years. As the 
dogs are experimented on, and later on 
when they are dissected, if necessary, 
and observation made, other dogs take 
their places. 

Mr. GROSS. Do cats live as long as 
dogs? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Whether it is a 
cat or dog does not have anything to 
do with the appropriation. The appro- 
priation is for laboratories to conduct 
experiments on these animals. 
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Mr. GROSS. I do not understand 
why you do not use cats. It would cost 
less to house them, would it not? 

Mr. HOSMER. They do not use cats 
because they are a small animal. They 
need an animal of a minimum size on 
which to conduct these experiments. It 
would be fine if they could be conducted 
with mice or something else that breeds 
fast and has a short lifetime. But these 
experiments do not lend themselves to 
that size animal. It is the animal’s life 
span, reproductive capabilities, and so 
forth. These are things the gentlemen 
who have spent their lifetime acquiring 
experience and knowledge and scientific 
background assured us must be done in 
certain ways if they are to be done at 
all properly. 

We have been assured by men of that 
competency that a program of this size is 
needed to do the job. I think that we as 
laymen, nonscientific, nonmedical people, 
must not attempt to substitute our judg- 
ment for those who are learned in this 
field. 

Mr. GROSS. I want them to have 
some dogs, but I do not understand why 
they have to use 100 dogs on any 1 test. 
Why not 10 dogs dedicated to 1 test? 
Why do they have to have 100 dogs? 
And moreover, where do they get these 
dogs? 

Mr. HOSMER. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he has ever witnessed a 
crap game? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, having served in 
the Army I have seen a crap game. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman real- 
izes that you cannot play that game with 
one die; there must be two. That is 
exactly the situation here, except there 
must be this number. That is the kind 
of game it is. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
to ask some questions of the committee. 
Iam not interested in the number of dogs 
required. That is a medical question. 
And I agree that the answer to that ques- 
tion must be decided by them. However, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLirIELp] made a couple of statements 
that do not fit into my understanding of 
this subject, and I would like to ask a 
question about them. 

First of all, he stated that the reason 
we are considering using dogs is to study 
the effect of inhalation of these sub- 
stances over a period, so that we may 
compare them with, or get some knowl- 
edge of, what the effect would be upon 
the human system. 

Then the next statement was that 
these are laboratories and that they must 
be air conditioned; that they must be 
held under controlled conditions. My 
question is, if there is to be a comparison 
between the human being and the results 
that are going to be had on the human 
system, why is it necessary to keep the 
dog—I am searching for a word, but I 
will use the word “dog”—under con- 
trolled conditions instead of under the 
same conditions under which a human 
would be existing? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In order to perform 
any scientific experiment, as the gentle- 
man knows, the various factors of the 
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experiment become meaningful provid- 
ing you can tie them down. One of these 
factors is the air that the subject 
breathes. The air must be controlled so 
that there would not be other deleterious 
substances in it. Then it would be 
known that if there were a damaging ef- 
fect upon the dogs, it came from the ra- 
dioactive isotopes and did not come from 
something else. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Is not that 
the reason why the laboratories are put 
where they are? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. A reason why the 
laboratories are placed where they are 
is from the standpoint of the experi- 
ments on weapons, and other important 
nuclear work. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman did say that the experiments are 
being conducted, or are about to be con- 
ducted on rats and mice? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There have been 
various laboratory experiments on rats 
and mice, and then it was thought neces- 
sary to go to a larger animal with a 
longer lifespan, one closer to that of 
man. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand that; I read the testimony of the 
hearings. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There have been no 
experiments of the inhalation type be- 
cause the laboratories have not been 
built for that purpose. There have been 
experiments in Utah utilizing injection 
into the bloodstream of animals. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Am I cor- 
rect in understanding that the labora- 
tories are presently there? 

Mr. HO No. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. There is 
no laboratory organization there? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This is an authori- 
zation for that purpose. This will have 
to be implemented. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. What 
would happen to the laboratories for the 
400 or the 360 dogs, that the gentleman 
from New Mexico mentioned? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They are under 
construction, but that is a different type 
of experiment and a different question. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In other 
words, those laboratories can service 
these additional 600? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, they cannot, 
because there are not sufficient facilities. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand that, but the authorization to in- 
stall tables, the operating equipment, the 
medical equipment necessary, is not in- 
cluded. It is not in the testimony as I 
read it as it was presented to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The additional ani- 
mal quarters at Lovelace Foundation, 
which is an internationally known med- 
ical foundation, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
will consist of additional dog kennels for 
mixed-fission product inhalation studies. 
There will be five kennels which will be 
controlled. These laboratories are suf- 
ficient to use 120 animals in each one 
of these 5 buildings. There will be dif- 
ferent experiments made with different 
types of radioactive material and their 
effect upon the animals when inhaled. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Frankly, 
I am disturbed by the question the gen- 
tleman raised as to the cost being $830 
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per dog. That is, to say the least, a 
little high. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think it is good to go over for a year 
until they get the other laboratories and 
find out what they can obtain, whether 
they can obtain the information they 
want through this source? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Iam frank 
to admit that I agree with the gentle- 
man from California that this is a medi- 
cal discussion, and I must comment at 
that point before yielding to the gentle- 
man from California, that as much re- 
spect as I have for the scientific brains 
involved, that well-rounded figure of 
$500,000 is so high as to suggest it was 
picked out of the blue. I would prefer to 
wait and see what would be the effect on 
the project before we spend this addi- 
tional money. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would say that the 
cubicle that contains the dogs costs no 
more than any other similar cubicle, con- 
tainer, or kennel in existence. What we 
are paying for here is the controlled en- 
vironment so that we can insure that the 
dogs within the various cubicles of this 
kennel are receiving the types of radio- 
active exposure in the air that is 
breathed, under completely controlled 
experimental conditions. It may be they 
need different kinds of exposure for dif- 
ferent dogs, so you are paying for the 
atmospheric compartmentation of these 
buildings. These are the factors under- 
lying this $500,000 project. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam under the impres- 
sion these dogs are being housed in air- 
conditioned comfort. I am also under 
the impression that the humans that are 
going to be affected if there is a release 
of this material are not going to come 
necessarily from air-conditioned homes 
and air-conditioned apartments or be 
anywhere near air conditioning. I just 
do not understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment that these compartments that the 
dogs are housed in are like just any old 
dog kennels you would find in somebody’s 
backyard or on the farm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WESTLAND) 
there were—ayes 20, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 7139) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 425, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table an identical Senate bill 
(S. 1745) to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. PLANT on FACILITY ACQUISITION 
on CoNnsTRucTION.—There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of 261 a. (1) of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, the sum of $172,562,000 
for acquisition or condemnation of any real 
property or any facility or for plant or facility 
acquisition, construction, or expansion, as 
follows: 

(a) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-a-1, modifications to produc- 
tion and supporting installations, $5,000,000. 

Project 64-a-2, waste fractionization fa- 
cilities, Richland, Washington, $2,700,000. 

Project 64—a-3, additional waste storage fa- 
cilities, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,400,000. 

Project 64-a—4, additional waste storage fa- 
cilities, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$7,700,000. 

(b) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 64-b-1, additional boiler for heat- 
ing plant, Richland, Washington, $700,000. 

(e) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-c-1, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 64~-c-2, explosive component plant, 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, $1,- 
590,000. 

Project 64-c-3, radiography facility, Sandia 
Base, New Mexico, $275,000. 

Project 64-c-4, nuclear safety facility, 
Rocky Flats, Colorado, $1,500,000. 

Project 64-c—5, fabrication building addi- 
tion, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $2,140,000. 

(d) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 64-d-1, theoretical and computa- 
tions building, Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, California, $3,500,000. 

Project 64-d-2, additions to administra- 
tion and computer buildings, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, $2,400,000. 

Project 64-d-3, technical area utility im- 
provements, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $865,000. 

Project 64-d-4, steamplant addition, San- 
dia Base, New Mexico, $655,000. 

Project 64-d-5, test range improvements, 
Tonopah, Nevada, $760,000. 

Project 64-d-6, base construction, Nevada 
Test Site, $4,000,000. 

Project 64-d-7, manufacturing standards 
laboratory, Rocky Flats, Colorado, $720,000. 

Project 64-d-8, instrument maintenance 
and standards addition, Y-12 plant, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, $590,000. 

Project 64-d-9, addition to development 
laboratory, Y-12 plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$1,700,000. 

(e) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 
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Project 64-e-1, modifications to reactor 
facilities, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-2, fast reactor test facility, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
$17,000,000. 

Project 64-e-3, SNAP development and test 
facilities, Santa Susana, California, $500,000. 

Project 64-e-4, nuclear safety engineering 
test facilities, National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, Idaho, $19,400,000. 

Project 64-e-5, expansion of expended core 
facility, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-6, support facilities for ad- 
vanced space power systems, National Re- 
actor Testing Station, Idaho, $1,800,000. 

Project 64-e-7, thorium-uranium fuel cycle 
development facility, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, $7,275,000. 

Project 64-e-8, modifications to CANEL 
facilities, Middletown, Connecticut, $1,455,- 
000. 
Project 64-e-9, research and development 
test plants for Project Rover, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada Test Site, $3,000,000. 

Project 64-e-10, modifications to radioac- 
tive materials handling facilities, Savannah 
River, South Carolina, $1,000,000. 

Project 64-e-11, high temperature lattice 
testing reactor, Richland, Washington, $2,- 
500,000. 

(t) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 64-f-1, heating plant boiler No. 5, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, 
$1,500,000. 

(g) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-g-1, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$750,000. 

Project 64-g-2, accelerator improvements, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, 
$500,000. 

Project 64-g-3, accelerator and reactor 
additions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $1,250,000. 

Project 64-g-4, Tandem Van de Graaff fa- 
cility, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New 
York, $12,000,000. 

Project 64-g-5, accelerator improvements, 
Cambridge and Princeton accelerators, 
$700,000. 

(h) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 64-h-1, modifications and addi- 
tions to cafeteria, Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, California, $250,000. 

Project 64-h-2, steamplant addition, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York, 
$850,000. 

(1) BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.— 

Project 64-11, low-level radiation count- 
ing facility for clinical research, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, New York, $430,000. 

Project 64-1-2, additional animal quarters, 
Lovelace Foundation, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, $500,000. 

Project 64-1-3, addition to agricultural re- 
search laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$685,000. 

Project 64-14, molecular biology labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Ten- 
nessee, $330,000. 

(j) COMMUNITY — 

Project 64-j-1, water distribution system, 
phase II, White Rock, Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico, $625,000. 

Project 64-J-2, classroom additions, Bar- 
ranca Mesa Elementary School, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, $224,000. 

Project 64-j-3, additional water well, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, $194,000. 

(k) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS.—$40,649,000. 

Sec. 102. Lrmrrarions.—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (c), (e), and 
(g). only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101 (b), 
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(d), (t), (h), (1), and (J), only if the cur- 
rently estimated cost of that project does not 
exceed by more than 10 per centum the esti- 
mated cost set forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a project under subsection 101(k) only if it 
is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any proj- 
ect shall be $100,000 and the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any building in- 
cluded in such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project shall 
be $500,000 and the maximum currently esti- 
mated cost of any building included in such 
project shall be $100,000. 

3. The total cost of all projects undertaken 
under subsection 101(k) shall not exceed the 
estimated cost set forth in that subsection 
by more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. COOPERATION WITH EUROPEAN 
Atomic ENERGY COMMUNITY.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 26la. (2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the sum of $7,500,000, in addition to the 
sum of $15,000,000 previously authorized, 
which shall be available for carrying out the 
purposes of section 3 of Public Law 85-846, 
providing for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community. 

Sec. 104. COOPERATIVE Power Reactor DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(a) Section 111 of Public Law 85-162, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

1. By striking out the figure “$3,600,000” 
in clause (2) of subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the figure “$4,309,000”. 

2. By striking out the date “June 30, 1963” 
in clause (3) of subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the date June 30, 1964”. 

(b) The maximum amount of the program 
authorization, specified in subsection 110(b) 
of Public Law 86-50, section 109 of Public 
Law 86-457, section 109 of Public Law 87- 
315, and section 110 of Public Law 87-701, is 
increased by $10,000,000. 

Sec. 105. SPECTRAL SHIFT Power ReEAcror.— 

(a) The Commission is hereby authorized 
to enter into cooperative arrangements with 
privately, publicly, or cooperatively owned 
utilities or industrial organizations for par- 
ticipation in the development, design, con- 
struction, and operation of a Spectral Shift 
Nuclear Powerplant for which the sum of 
$30,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated. The Commission is also authorized 
to waive use charges in connection with this 
project in an amount not to exceed $10,- 
000,000. 

(b) The cooperative arrangements author- 
ized under paragraph (a) of this section may 
be entered into in accordance with either 
(i) the criteria for the third round of the 
Commission's power reactor demonstration 
program: Provided, however, That under any 
such arrangement the Commission may fur- 
nish funds for design assistance without re- 
gard to the provisions of section 169 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; or (ii) an ar- 
rangement under the following terms and 
conditions: 

(1) The Commission shall provide for the 
manufacture and construction of the nuclear 
reactor plant. The Commission may obtain 
such participation by the cooperating utility 
or organization as is consistent with Com- 
mission ownership and operation of the nu- 
clear reactor plant. 

(2) The cooperating utility or organiza- 
tion shall furnish the site and all equip- 
ment, facilities, and services necessary for a 
complete and operable nuclear powerplant 
except those furnished by the Commission 
a part of the nuclear reactor plant. 

(3) The Commission may enter into a con- 
tract with the cooperating utility or orga- 
nization for the operation of the nuclear 
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reactor plant, including the training of per- 
sonnel and other relevant matters. Any 
such contract may be for such period of 
time as the Commission may determine to 
be advisable for research and development 
purposes and for such additional period as 
the Commission may determine to be neces- 
sary in the best interest of the Government. 
Upon the expiration of such period, the Com- 
mission is authorized to offer the nuclear 
reactor plant for sale to the cooperating 
utility or organization at a price to reflect 
appropriate depreciation, but not to include 
construction costs assignable to research and 
development; or the Commission may dis- 
mantle and remove the reactor plant and its 
appurtenances. 

(4) The Commission, without regard to the 
provisions of section 44 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is authorized to sell 
to the cooperating utility or organization 
the steam produced in the nuclear reactor 
plant. The price of such steam shall be 
based upon the current or projected cost of 
steam from conventional sources in the area 
in which the powerplant is constructed. 
Such steam may be used by the cooperat- 
ing utility or organization for the genera- 
tion of electric energy and any other indus- 
trial purpose. 

(5) There are authorized to be appropriat- 
ed such additional funds as may be required 
for the operation of said nuclear powerplant 
in accordance with any such arrangement. 

(c) Before the Commission enters into any 
arrangement or amendment thereto under 
the authority of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the basis for the arrangement or amend- 
ment thereto which the Commission proposes 
to execute (including the name of the pro- 
posed participating party or parties with 
whom the arrangement is to be made, a gen- 
eral description of the proposed powerplant, 
the estimated amount of cost to be incurred 
by the Commission and by the participating 
parties, and the general features of the pro- 
posed arrangement or amendment) shall be 
submitted to the Joint Committee, and a 
period of forty-five days shall elapse while 
Congress is in session (in computing such 
forty-five days, there shall be excluded the 
days on which either House is not in session 
because of adjournment for more than three 
days): Provided, however, That the Joint 
Committee, after having received the basis 
for a proposed arrangement or amendment 
thereto, may by resolution in writing waive 
the conditions of, or all or any portion of, 
such forty-five day period: Provided further, 
That such arrangement or amendment shall 
be entered into in accordance with the basis 
for the arrangement or amendment sub- 
mitted as provided herein: And provided 
further, That no basis for arrangement need 
be resubmitted to the Joint Committee for 
the sole reason that the estimated amount 
of the cost to be incurred by the Commis- 
sion exceeds the estimated cost previously 
submitted to the Joint Committee by not 
more than fifteen per centum. 

Sec. 106. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM WITH WEST GERMAN Au- 
THORITIES—There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, the sum of 
$5,500,000, for use in a cooperative program of 
research and development with any person 
or persons in connection with Arbeitagemein- 
shaft-Versuch Reaktor at Juelich, Germany, 
to be conducted either under the Agreement 
for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many signed on the 4th day of July 1957 as 
now or hereafter modified, or the additional 
agreement between the United States of 
America and the European Atomic Energy 
Community signed on the 11th day of June 
1960 as now or hereafter modified. 

Sec. 107. 
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Section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows effective January 1, 1964: 

“Sec. 261. Appropriations.— 

“a. No appropriation shall be made to the 
Commission, nor shall the Commission waive 
charges for the use of materials under the 
Cooperative Power Reactor Demonstration 
Program, unless previously authorized by 
legisaltion enacted by the Congress. 

“b, Any Act appropriating funds to the 
Commission may appropriate specified por- 
tions thereof to be accounted for upon the 
certification of the Commission only. 

“c. Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section a., funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the restoration or replace- 
ment of any plant or facility destroyed or 
otherwise seriously damaged, and the Com- 
mission is authorized to use available funds 
for such purposes. 

“d. Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for any construction project to be used in 
connection with the development or produc- 
tion of special nuclear material or atomic 
weapons may be used to start another con- 
struction project not otherwsie authorized 
if the substituted construction project is 
within the limit of cost of the construction 
project for which substitution is to be made, 
and the Commission certifies that— 

“(1) the substituted project is essential to 
the common defense and security; 

“(2) the substituted project is required by 
changes in weapon characteristics or weapon 
logistic operations; and 

“(3) the Commission is unable to enter 
into a contract with any person on terms 
satisfactory to it to furnish from a privately 
owned plant or facility the product or serv- 
ices to be provided by the new project.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 7139, was 
laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE GEORGE M. TRAUTMAN 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, minor 
league baseball has lost one of its 
stanchest champions. George M. Traut- 
man, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
died on June 24. His death came at the 
age of 73 in Columbus, Ohio, where, for 
more than 16 years, he served the inter- 
ests of our national pastime. 

George Trautman was a friend of base- 
ball and of everyone in baseball. I first 
came to know him in 1957 when I was 
elected president of Rochester Commu- 
nity Baseball, Inc., the Rochester Red 
Wings of the International League. 
Later, as chairman of the minor league 
player development committee and as 
a member of the radio-television com- 
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mittee of the national association, I 
worked closely with him on the perplex- 
ing problems facing minor league base- 
ball. Through that association, I devel- 
oped a great admiration for his ability 
and selfless devotion to baseball. 

The years of his presidency were un- 
easy ones for professional baseball in 
the minor leagues. Yet, his example in- 
spired others to face up squarely to the 
problems of declining attendance and 
the financial squeeze encountered by ball 
club after ball club. 

George instituted dynamic programs 
of promotion and assistance to minor 
league team managements. His guid- 
ance was instrumental in the clubs’ 
ability to weather difficulties that other- 
wise might have proved mortal. 

His work on behalf of baseball brought 
George Trautman to Capitol Hill. Here 
he won the respct of many of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, when he testified 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee in its 1957 study of 
the applicability of antitrust laws to pro- 
fessional sports enterprises. He also 
made a similar appearance in 1951. 

All of us who mourn the passing of 
George Trautman know the void which 
would be created in the administration 
of the national association were it not 
for the succession of Frank J. Shaugh- 
nessy as acting president. Frank 
Shaughnessy, former president of the 
International League, brings a wealth 
of baseball ability and knowledge to the 
office. Further, I have been pleased to 
learn that Phillip Piton, who was as- 
sistant to George Trautman throughout 
his career as national association pres- 
ident, will continue to serve under Frank 
Shaughnessy. Both men are close per- 
sonal friends and I know of their dedi- 
cation to the same high ideals which were 
George Trautman’s. 

In the July 6 issue of the Sporting 
News, Frederick G. Lieb has written an 
obituary that details the many accom- 
plishments of George Trautman’s life. 
I take pleasure in sharing that article 
with my colleagues: 

TRAUTMAN Was TOWER OF STRENGTH FOR 

Mons 
(By Frederick G. Lieb) 

George McNeal Trautman, the stout- 
hearted Ohioan who presided over the minor 
league baseball world during its most perilous 
period, died in Columbus, Ohio., June 24. 
Trautman had been ailing for some time 
with a heart condition, but the primary cause 
of death was cancer. He was 78 years old. 

A resolute man of many talents and vir- 
tues, Trautman frequently was a pillar of 
strength to his minor league associates as 
their structure tottered on the brink of 
chaos and confusion. With the exception of 
1946, when Trautman served as general man- 
ager of the Detroit Tigers for one season, he 
was a stalwart minor leaguer from the day 
Branch Rickey named him president of the 
old Columbus Red Birds in 1933, and he 
served the minor leagues with the love and 
devotion many other men feel for their 
religion. 

As directive head of the national asso- 
ciation, he went through the entire gamut of 
the ups and downs of the minors during his 
hectic 16-year administration. He thrilled 
in the post-World War II era, when in 1949 
there were 448 cities in 59 minor leagues, 
most of them p us, and suffered, as 
only close friends knew he suffered, when his 
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minor league empire dwindled to 21 
leagues, many of them shaky, by 1959. This 
year there are 129 cities in 18 leagues. 


RADIO, TV INVADED TERRITORY 


He saw major league radio and TV pro- 
grams, “Games of the Day,” Saturday and 
Sunday so-called TV Games of the Week” on 
all major networks, deluge his territory. 
Former strongholds in the New York metro- 
politan district, Newark and Jersey City, N.J., 
were the first to fall as the Yankees, old New 
York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers bom- 
barded the Jersey countryside with telecasts 
of their games. Jersey City did manage to 
get back into the International League when 
Fidel Castro’s conduct made it necessary to 
pull the Sugar Kings out of Havanna in the 
summer of 1960, but the return of the Jerseys 
was brief. 

Then the big leagues, with their expansion 
plans and programs, took in Trautman’s 
former choice cities, Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Houston. Then, 
when Continental League franchises were 
awarded in 1959 to Toronto, Buffalo, Dallas, 
Denver, and Atlanta, fans in those cities lost 
interest in minor league ball, even though 
the Continental never got off the ground. 

AN OPTIMIST TO THE END 

His last days were saddened when the 
Houston Colt .45’s invaded Trautman’s re- 
maining Texas territory, Dallas-Fort Worth, 
with telecasts. 

Through it all, Trautman retained his 
composure and a stiff-lipped optimism. He 
never preached gloom, insisted that minor 
league ball was part of the woof and fiber of 
the country, the very grassroots of the game. 
He always could see a rainbow in the sky. 

He took relief payments from the majors 
for impoverished clubs, helped his harassed 
league presidents shuffle clubs and find new 
cities. But there is no doubt that constant 
worry over the fading minor league picture 
undermined George’s health and hastened 
his death. 

Trautman was a red-blooded he man who 
loved life and the great out-of-doors. He 
participated in most sports as a young man 
and later coached in high school, college, and 
the Army. He was a big, smiling, friendly 
man who made friends easily and was loyal 
to his friends. He could talk authoritatively 
on most any sport, whether it was baseball, 
football, basketball, wrestling, golf, bowling, 
hunting, or fishing. 

Though he was associated with Columbus, 
Ohio, most of his life, he actually came from 
Bucyrus, Ohio, where he was born, January 
11, 1890. It was at Bucyrus High that the 
6 footer with light reddish hair and bushy 
eyebrows first attracted attention with his 
athletic talents. The next step was Ohio 
State, where George starred in baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball. 

Through most of Trautman’s career as a 
baseball official, his nickname was “Red.” 
But on the Buckeye squads his teammates 
knew his as “Blondie.” 

BATTERYMATE OF BRICKER 

At Ohio State, he was the team’s No. 1 
pitcher and his catcher was John W. Bricker, 
later Governor of Ohio and U.S, Senator and 
1944 Republican nominee for Vice President. 

Trautman and Bricker remained firm 
friends through the years and, whenever they 
met, the former Senator greeted George with, 


Hey, Blondie, how are you going to pitch 


your way out of this situation?” 

In 1939, when Bricker was Governor, he 
appointed his old batterymate to the chair- 
manship of the State commission of con- 
servation and national resources. George 
served 5 years in the post. 

At Ohio State, Trautman graduated from 
the school of agriculture after having ma- 
jored in forestry and horticulture. A leader 
in all campus activities, he was a member 
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of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity, Bucket 
and Dipper, Sphinx Club, and Student 
Senate. 

After graduation, he started to earn his 
livelihood as an instructor-coach at Fostoria, 
Ohio, High School. He coached football, 
baseball, and basketball, and to the end he 
took great pleasure in his undefeated Fos- 
toria elevens of 1914 and 1915. 

However, George worked as diligently in 
the classroom as on the football field and 
diamond. He taught an assortment of sub- 
jects, among them ancient history, botany, 
and physical geography. Whenever an alert 
pupil asked a question, whether for instruc- 
tion or to stump the young teacher, Traut- 
man had a pat answer, “Well, I would say 
authorities differ on that.” Once in a 
botany test, when he planted peas and 
beans came up, his class wanted to know 
which authority had differed. 

George's success at Fostoria High led to a 
job with his old alma mater, Ohio State, as 
a member of the physical education staff late 
in 1915, a job he held until the United 
States entered World War I, when he was 
named athletic director at Camp Sheridan, 
Ala. Peace found the busy George back at 
Ohio State, where he served until 1928, 
coaching all sports and serving as assistant to 
L. W. St. John, the college’s director of ath- 
letics. The man who later wrestled with so 
many baseball problems was particularly well 
up in wrestling and was a member of the 
intercollegiate wrestling rules committee for 
a period of 5 years. 

In the meantime, he was a busy bee 
around Columbus, and, whenever there was 
any civic project on foot, the familiar cry 
was, “Let George do it.” George did. He 
handled all the arrangements for the then 
new Ohio Stadium, one of the Nation's fin- 
est football arenas in 1922, and in 1926, when 
Columbus was host to the National Open 
golf tournament, Sir George ran the show. 

He became such a figure in Columbus 
that he left Ohio State to become director 
of conventions and publicity for the capital 
city’s chamber of commerce. Quickly things 
began to pop. He went to England and was 
instrumental in bringing the 1931 Ryder Cup 
golf matches to Columbus, and fetched the 
American Bowling Congress tournament to 
his town the following year, when he also 
was the city’s host to the 1932 National 
Association baseball convention. 


FOLLOWED IN MACPHAIL’S FOOTSTEPS 


The convention helped bring Trautman 
into the baseball spotlight. Larry MacPhail 
had been president of the Columbus (Ameri- 
can Association) Red Birds, then one of the 
top farm teams of the successful St. Louis 
Cardinals. MacPhail quit soon after the 
convention to go to Cincinnati. 

Branch Rickey, then vice president-gen- 
eral manager of the parent tearan in St. Louis, 
had been so impressed with Trautman’s suc- 
cess in handling the convention and his pro- 
motion ideas that he offered George the 
presidency of the Columbus club and George 
accepted. That was in the spring of 1933, 
and started Trautman’s long, varied, and 
successful career in organized ball. 

He got off to a great start. His 1933 and 
1934 Columbus clubs, piloted by the former 
Cardinal, Ray Blades, won pennants and also 
captured junior worlds series championships. 
And even though it was deep in the depres- 
sion, Trautman thought up ideas that made 
the turnstiles hum. In fact, he was such a 
good club president, that the American As- 
sociation soon drafted him to serve the 
entire loop. 5 


SERVED 10 YEARS AS AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT 


Tom Hickey, the venerable president of the 
American Association, resigned after the 1935 
season, and there again came cries of “Let 
George do it.” His fellow club presidents 
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elected him league president by acclamation, 
and in St. Louis, Branch Rickey, though 
loath to lose such a valuable assistant, gave 
his blessing. Trautman held th post for 10 
years, gaining added stature by his executive 
ability, keen judgment, and general ability 
to get things done. 

His red hair became well known through- 
out the entire minor league world, and when 
the minors were beset with troubles, first 
from the depression and later from World 
War II, they rallied behind the big former 
Ohio State pitcher, football player, and 
wrestler. For 6 years he was the powerful 
chairman of the executive committee and 
vice president of the National Association. 
He also was chairman of the postwar plan- 
ning committee and the major-minor re- 
vision committee. 

When the Nation entered World War II, 
Trautman was commissioned a colonel in the 
Army Specialist Corps and served in uniform 
until the corps was absorbed by the Regular 
Army. He also was named head of the Living 
War Memorials Commission, which fostered 
the erection of athletic flelds and community 
recreation projects named after war heroes. 
While holding these outside posts, George 
continued to preside over the American As- 
sociation. 

After the war, he took his brief fling into 
the majors. The able Jack Zeller decided to 
quit his post as general manager of the De- 
troit Tigers because of health and personal 
reasons. The Tigers had just won the last 
war year American League pennant and the 
1945 world’s series. The late Walter O. Briggs, 
then the Tiger owner-president, offered the 
position to Trautman, After some soul- 
searching, Trautman accepted and became 
executive vice president and general manager 
of the Detroit club on January 1, 1946. 


HATED TO LEAVE COLUMBUS 


“One of the things that made me hesitate 
was my reluctance to leave Columbus.” 
Trautman said at the time. The other was 
that in taking over a world’s championship 
club, I couldn't go up, and if the club didn’t 
repeat, there was only one way for me to go— 
down.“ 

George went down, but not much, in 1946. 
The Tigers finished second to the Red Sox. 

However, the call again came from the 
minors, and this time to run the entire show. 
Judge W. G. Bramham of Durham, N. C., 
president of the National Association, was in 
poor health and 72 years of age. Bramham 
submitted his resignation at the Los Angeles 
convention of December, 1946. 

As many as 12 men were mentioned as 
Bramham's possible successor, including 
Trautman, Art Ehlers, the National Associa- 
tion’s promotion director; Billy Evans, presi- 
dent of the Southern Association; George 
Weiss, then head of the Yankees’ minor 
league chain, and Tommy Richardson, presi- 
dent of the Eastern League. 

However, when the balloting began, league 
after league—even Richardson's Eastern 
League—swung behind Trautman. All other 
aspirants withdrew, and Trautman’s election 
was made unanimous. He was signed for 5 
years at an annual salary of $25,000. 


“BACK HOME” IN MINORS 


Trautman said it was like returning home, 
to be back in the minors. 

For a while it was pleasant sailing. As 
George had predicted, there were 52 leagues 
in 1947, which drew a then all-time high of 
40,505,210 paid admissions. In 1948, the 
minors hit a new peak, 41,496,484 payees for 
58 leagues. In 1949, the figures soared still 
higher, 41,982,335 fans in 59 leagues. 

But that was the top. In 1950, there was 
the first drop; the National Association lost 
only one league, but the attendance decrease 
was sharp, to 34,735,967. 
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At the 1950 convention in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Trautman felt no undue alarm. He 
said baseball had enjoyed a great post- 
war boom, in both the majors and minors, 
and times were getting back to normal. 

However, the clamor for major league ball 
in big minor league towns had started and 
it quickly gained momentum. The Boston 
Braves were switched to Milwaukee in 1953, 
the St. Louis Browns to Baltimore in 1954 
and the Philadelphia Athletics to Kansas 
City in 1955. Later came the cross-country 
shift of the Giants and Dodgers to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The question of 
Negro ballplayers hurt clubs in the South 
and Southwest. 

When the National Association drew 41,- 
982,335 fans in 1949, television still was a 
young industry, confined largely to the big 
cities and their immediate vicinity. But 
Trautman soon saw TV stations spring up in 
most minor league cities and the Nation 
became blanketed with televised major 
league games. Each season in the 1950s, 
Trautman saw a further fall-off in his once 
great minor league empire. Some writers 
wrote reproachfully that “big league base- 
ball is the only industry in which the parent 
eats its young.” 


GEORGE DISAGREED WITH VERDICT 


Trautman protested, but not too vigor- 
ously, and said it was television, per se, that 
hurt the minors, more than just televising 
big league ball games. He felt many former 
night-game fans now were following the 
family’s favorite TV programs. 

However, with the majors owning or con- 
trolling most of the remaining minor league 
clubs, Trautman was in a poor position to 
make a stiffer protest. The independent 
minor league owner virtually was forced out. 
The era when big league clubs paid substan- 
tial sums for prominent minor leaguers was 
as dead as the ice age. 

The big league clubs owned all of the top- 
ranking youngsters. Of course, the majors 
helped the existent minor league clubs by 
sending them managers and players and pay- 
ing parts of their salaries. They subsidized 
clubs and the majors authorized relief pay- 
ments, up to $500,000 a year, to help the 
struggling minors. 

It was under conditions such as these 
that Trautman carried on in his later years. 
He urged promotion schemes and some suc- 
cess was met with a plan whereby mer- 
chants bought out certain games and then 
gave free tickets to their customers. A cam- 
paign, “It’s fun to be a fan,” was launched 
in 1959. Trautman encouraged the spread 
of his controlled leagues into Mexico, the 
shift to Havana which had to be abandoned, 
and the placing of top minor league clubs in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Honolulu. 


WIFE ARDENT SPORTSWOMAN 


Trautman was married twice, the first time 
to Mary Crumit, of Jackson, Ohio. His sec- 
ond marriage was to Mrs. Jane Daly Asbury, 
of Valdosta, Ga. The couple were married 
in Louisville, Ky., May 8, 1942. Like her 
husband, Mrs. Trautman is an ardent sports- 
woman. 

Trautman left two children by a former 
marriage, George M. Trautman, Jr., who was 
a Navy lieutenant in World War II, and Mrs. 
Charles Reading, Jr. 

The former baseball executive was a Mason 
and an Elk, and belonged to many other or- 
ganizations. All his adult life he retained 
strong ties with his old alma mater, Ohio 
State. He was a member of the athletic 
board of the university for 6 years, served 
in 1943 and 1944 as president of the Ohio 
State University Alumni Association and then 
for years as a member of the alumni asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. 


July 8 


BATTLE ANNIVERSARY COMMEMO- 
RATIVE SERVICE, JUNE 30, 1963, 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, ou 
Sunday, June 30, former President Eisen- 
hower made a very inspiring address in 
connection with one of the events of the 
centenary commemorating the Civil War. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks be made a part of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the address delivered by 
former President Eisenhower: 


BATTLE ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE SERV- 
ICE, JUNE 30, 1963, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 

The name of this Pennsylvania town is 
better know throughout the Western World 
than are those of many cities, each a hun- 
dred times the size of Gettysburg. 

Pamphlets, books, lectures, and plays in 
endless procession have told and still tell 
of the drama of conflict here enacted a 
hundred years ago. 

We, the beneficiaries of ceaseless historical 
research, possess an array of factual detail 
about Lee’s and Meade’s armies—their nu- 
merical strength, the character of their weap- 
ons, the reasons that brought them to this 
particular spot, the losses each suffered. 

We feel almost a personal acquaintance 
with the commanders themselves and we 
comprehend the significance of the battle 
of the whole course of a war that had begun 
2 years earlier and was to continue almost 
two more. 

We can even understand how men who, 
of common origins and language, could yet 
be so divided by passionate and selfless de- 
votion to diametrically opposing beliefs re- 

ing the basic structure of our Nation 
that a fratricidal war had to be fought out, 
to the exhaustion of one side. 

The battle, often described as the turning 
point of the war, was the greatest—in terms 
of numbers engaged, the losses incurred, and 
its military and political signi cance—ever 
fought in the Western Hemisphere. 

Likewise it stands as a supreme example of 
the courage, endurance, determination, and 
loyalty that animated all the forces of the 
North and of the South during the 4-year- 
long tragedy of the Civil War. 

But beyond and above all fact and statistic 
that can be accumulated, it still remained 
for one man—not a soldier or a historian— 
but the President of the United States, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to tell us in a few immortal 
words the true meaning of the battle fought 
here on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. 

He said in sentences, which none dares to 
try to emulate and none can misunderstand, 
that Gettysburg was fought to insure that 
self-government might not disappear from 
the earth. 

The outcome of the battle and the Presi- 
dent’s address 4 months later marked the 
beginning of a great upsurge of renewed 
northern confidence that the Union would 
be preserved. 

President Lincoln did not imply that on 
this bloodiest of American battlefields the 
dangers and risks to the concepts of freedom 
and free government were forever eliminated. 

Far from it. 

All the sacrifices of the dead, all the suffer- 
ing and travail of the living who fought in 
these fields and woods to support and foster 
self-government, could never insure it in 
perpetuity. 

Risks to its practice, though of a different 
kind, are as real in 1963 as they were a cen- 
tury ago. 


1963 


Lincoln’s words should be read, pondered, 
and pondered still again, by every American, 
for they apply today as profoundly as they 
did on that November day when they were 
first spoken. 

Much of the world lives under dictator- 
ships—largely Communist dictatorships that 
outspokenly declare their intention of de- 
stroying the concept of individual liberty and 
the right of people to govern themselves. 

The threats they pose are recognized. 

The free world may not for a moment dis- 
regard their seriousness or with an unfailing 
strength of spirit fail to provide, to the last 
shoelace, the material defenses necessary to 
sustain freedom wherever threatened. 

But other threats to liberty are not so 
easily recognized as those lovdly proclaimed 
by foreign cliques hostile to our way of life. 

Lincoln, speaking from a platform, only a 
few hundred yards from this one, did not 
direct his words toward the Nation's war- 
time opponents—not to the leaders of the 
States, that were, as he saw it, trying to 
destroy the great American experiment in a 
representative government. 

He was appealing to his fellow citizens— 
the soldiers and citizenry of the North—to 
be, under God, strong in their faith in free- 
dom and vigorous and selfless in their actions 
to support that faith. 

His message, then should ring loud and 
clear in our ears this day and always. 

For destruction of self-government, as he 
implied, need not result from the strength 
of Known, outside enemies; it could come 
about through weaknesses in ourselves. 

A later American statesman, Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, voiced his convic- 
tions on this subject in these words: 

“Experience should teach us to be more on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficient. 

“Men born to freedom are naturally alert 
to repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers, 

“The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding.” 

As we recall, once again, the inspiration 
that flows to us from every phrase of Lin- 
coln’s interpretation of Gettysburg, are we 
courageous enough to ask ourselyes some 
searching questions on this matter of self- 
government and strong enough in character 
to guide our actions by the answers we thus 
reach? 

For my part I feel a certain uneasiness 
when I think of some of the answers I would 
have to make to questions like these: 

Does self-government, for me, mean sturdy 
self-reliance—depending upon myself for all 
those things, tangible and intangible, that 
I am able, without governmental interfer- 
ence, to provide myself and my family? 

Or would I rather take from a paternalis- 
tic government every possible immediate ad- 
vantage it can give, even if I do not really 
need it? 

Do I tend to be niggardly in supporting 
the Red Cross and the Community Chest in 
the hope that either the Government or my 
neighbors will make up the deficit caused 
by my failure to meet cheerfully one of the 
objectives of freedom? 

Do I understand that for every respon- 
sibility I hope to shift to Government I lose 
something of my individual rights and op- 
portunities? 

Do I identify in my own mind the issues 
and problems now concerning the Nation 
and try to inform myself concerning them 
as far as may be possible, so as to form my 
own conclusions concerning them? 

Or would I, ignoring the need for personal 
searching and study, rather live in ignorance, 
and give my support according to my preju- 
dices and my hope of some gain won at the 
expense of my fellows? 
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Am I content merely to vote—if I find it 
convenient in view of other engagements— 
or do I strive, so far as I am able, to discuss 
these vital matters with my fellow citizens, 
with the purpose of measuring my conclu- 
sions against those of others and, so doing, 
achieve among us a local consensus as to 
doctrine and candidates, a practice that is 
at the very roots of republican government? 

Do I realize that if enough Americans fail 
to practice self-government seriously, the 
whole concept will eventually be lost and 
government will be that of a clique or even 
of an individual? 

In the days of my youth there was an old 
saying: The mind, like steel, stays bright 
through use.” 

The same applies to self-government. 

Its constant practice keeps it healthy, 
strong, and vigorous. 

None of us would ever, consciously, place 
a selling price on his right to participate in 
self-government. 

But, bemused by glittering governmental 
pledge to relieve us of sometimes burden- 
some responsibilities for self, family, and 
community, and bewitched by enticing offers 
of unneeded subsidy, we need constantly to 
rededicate ourselves to liberty, duty, and 
democracy—never forgetting self-respect. 

Possibly few of us could make any honor 
roll through our answers to the questions 
I have posed to myself; 

But certainly, we can strive, each of us, 
always to improve the average of our grades. 

And both you and I would become far 
more earnest and effective champions of 
freedom if we would study and contemplate 
again Lincoln's words as, on November 19, 
1863, he delivered to the world one of the 
noblest messages ever spoken by mortal 
man; ending with the indispensable formula 
he gave for an ever-greater America: 

“Government by the people, of the people, 
for the people.” 

In their dedication to freedom thousands 
upon thousands of our countrymen have 
given their lives; millions have stepped for- 
ward to offer a similar sacrifice. 

Thus they gave us freedom and self- 
government to preserve, cherish, use, and 
pass on to the future. 

If our minds are truly responsive to the 
eloquence of Lincoln, our hearts will be 
filled with love of freedom and country, and 
our wills dedicated to the furtherance of the 
great ideals of liberty, equality of opportunity 
and human dignity for which America stands. 

Thus we, in our time, shall win the battle 
for freedom, 


AMENDING SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
TO REMOVE OUTSIDE INCOME 
LIMITATION 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to amend the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation on the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits. thereunder. 

The present earnings limitation of 
$1,200 a year has not been changed since 
1954, while wage rates and living costs 
have increased. The average benefits 
under the social security program are 
generally recognized as being too low to 
meet the high costs of living today, and 
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the present earnings limitation penalizes 
those persons who must work in order to 
augment their social security benefits so 
that they may live in dignity and with- 
out want. In addition, this provision 
discourages many elder citizens who 
have valuable skills that can contribute 
materially to the economic well-being of 
the Nation. Such persons, Mr. Speaker, 
should be encouraged, not frustrated, in 
using their full capacities. 

The present limitation is discrimina- 
tory, in that persons who are over 72 
years of age are permitted unlimited 
earnings without loss of benefits and in- 
dividuals receiving investment income 
are not denied benefits. How can any- 
one explain to a worker who must limit 
his earnings to $1,200 a year why another 
retiree under the social security program 
can continue to receive benefits no mat- 
ter how high his investment income may 
be during a given year? 

The limitation must be increased or 
entirely removed so that the morale and 
well-being of our older citizens can be 
restored. Our Government continues to 
seek ways and means of improving the 
lot of our elder citizens. This is one of 
the best ways to help those who wish to 
help themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many Members 
in both the House and the Senate who 
agree that the present provision of the 
law must be changed, as evidenced by 
the number of bills which have been in- 
troduced in this and in past Congresses. 
It is my hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will take up this question in 
the near future and that legislation can 
be enacted to correct this situation. 


BRACERO LABOR IS NOT “CHEAP” 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, another 
unfair and misleading entry has been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
concerning the bracero program—July 1, 
1963, page 12032. It says proponents 
of Public Law 78 want wages to be low. 
Every proponent of Public Law 78 whom 
I know—and I know some—would deny 
such statement. I am a proponent of 
Public Law 78. If there was a better 
program for supplying necessary supple- 
mental labor for our vital agricultural 
industry, I would work for it. Presently 
there is no such program. No better 
program has been proposed by anyone. 

As most people who are interested in 
an agricultural community, I want wages 
to be as high as practicable. Many fac- 
tors are involved, but agricultural wages 
in my area are among the highest in 
the Nation. I know of none higher for 
the same work. 

It seems strange to me that persons 
of influence in areas where farmers pay 
wages of more than 50 percent less than 
farmers in my district should suggest 
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that my farmers want low wages. If 
such critics of a bracero-type bill are 
really sincere about the wages of the 
farm worker, they could, if they are 
farmer-employers, pay higher wages, or, 
if they are legislators, introduce and ad- 
vocate minimum wage laws for farm 
workers. I will concur with both. 

The farmers in my district pay the 
highest wages, their transportation costs 
to the major markets are the greatest, 
their crops are among the most perish- 
able and therefore their loss from spoil- 
age is the greatest, their harvests come at 
times of peak employment in other in- 
dustries—tourist, construction, fishing, 
manufacture—weather and working con- 
ditions are excellent. 

What more would reasonable men re- 
quire of us to attract a reliable supply 
of row-crop labor? Are we to provide 
wages twice as great as other competing 
areas—three times as great? 

For the responsible farmers, local gov- 
ernmental officials, any representatives 
of organized labor in my district, I be- 
lieve I should rather righteously resent 
any implication, direct or indirect, that 
we have kept, or desire to keep wages 
low. ‘The bracero is not cheap labor, the 
bracero is paid the same wage as the 
domestic. He is utilized only because no 
other labor is available. 

Having supplemental labor available 
when all domestic labor was utilized else- 
where has permitted thousands of do- 
mestic workers, in and out of agricul- 
ture, to maintain a higher level of 
employment in hours and wages through- 
out the year. 

We need help desperately to obtain 
supplemental labor for row-crop vege- 
table and strawberry husbandry and 
harvest. 


“WHAT’S WRONG WITH U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY?” 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
during the advanced naval bombard- 
ment 3 days before the landings on 
Luzon in the Philippines, the heavy 
cruiser Louisville, on which I had the 
honor to serve, was hit twice within 24 
hours by suicide planes. The first time, 
powder was set on fire in the No. 1 gun 
turret next to our aviation gasoline. 
Damage crews succeeded in putting out 
the fire. The second time, the top of the 
ship was aflame, we lost our emergency 
rear, as well as our front, steering con- 
trols, and floated helplessly. 

On that second occasion, a newspaper 
correspondent, Frank Kluckhohn, was 
1 of 2 out of 19 men to get off the 
flag bridge alive. Mr. Kluckhohn helped 
care for the burned and wounded during 
this period and, by his steadiness and 
good spirits, set such an example in a 
most nerve-racking period that the 
captain of the Louisville wrote the fleet 
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commander that he had acted “with 
true American courage.” ‘Today like 
most good Americans, Frank Kluckhohn 
is disturbed about our foreign policy. 
As a distinguished foreign correspondent 
for decades, he has drawn upon his 
worldwide experience and written a book 
about what is wrong. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce at 
this point in the Recorp a few extracts 
from the introduction of this book, 
“What’s Wrong With U.S. Foreign 
Policy?” 
Frank Kluckhohn says: 
THE SITUATION TODAY 


Amazed, worried, contemptuous, the world 
watches the most powerful nation in all his- 
tory blunder like a blind giant from one 
mistake to another, 

Pushed forward by destiny to lead the 
world at its most crucial period, the United 
States is acting in an immature way that 
would be farcical if so many individual and 
national fates, including our own, were not 
involved. 

Our mistakes cover the globe; we have 
even been unable to dislodge an utterly ex- 
posed enemy 90 miles away. We have kicked 
our friends, coddled our enemies, and led 
like Byzantine emperors about our doings, 
while falling for propaganda like rubes at a 
country fair. 

Yet we are a nation founded and bullt on 
diplomacy. The tiny handful of humans 
penned between a great ocean and a hostile 
wilderness became an independent nation by 
pitting the two great powers of the day, 
Britain and France, against each other and 
by splitting opinion in Britain. 

In our infancy, we stood up manfully for 
our rights and, dreadfully weak, we under- 
stood and balanced contending forces abroad 
to survive. When the European powers 
marched several times during our Civil War 
toward establishing a divide-and-rule policy 
in the New World, effective American diplo- 
macy helped save us from the fate of con- 
tinental Europe. 

How can a nation with this background 
and tradition act the role of the blundering 
fat-cat of contemporary history? How can 
a nation which led the tremendous amphibi- 
ous operations of Normandy, North Africa, 
Italy, and the Philippines have created the 
ridiculous failure of the Bay of Pigs—a glar- 
ing example of how to do everything wrong? 

How can a nation which instinctively kept 
war away from its own shores for exactly 
a century and a half wake up one morning to 
find rockets pointed at its heart from a few 
miles away? 

How can a nation which stood for “millions 
for defence but not one cent for tribute” pay 
blackmail to the petty tyrant, Castro, and 
then engage in domestic blackmail to raise 
the levy? 

Cuba, Laos, Berlin wall, West New Guinea. 
These are names clothed with the flesh of 
ignominy and disgrace. And they are only 
afew of many. 

We are suprised when a French Chief of 
State refuses to go along with a decision 
offered him by the President of the United 
States, who had just dragooned a reluctant 
Prime Minister of England—a man he had 
doublecrossed—into going along with him. 
The French leader had not even been con- 
sulted in advance. 

One after another we have deeply offended 
the nations of our grand alliance, the na- 
tions of the Atlantic community, NATO. 
We made France unhappy over North Af- 
rica, Portugal over Goa and Belgium 
over the Congo, Holland over the East Indies, 
and Britain and Turkey over defense weap- 
ons. 

We have insisted upon the immediate 
elimination—with no preparation—of rela- 
tively benign colonialism, and thus created, 
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from Indonesia to Africa, vacuums into 
which altavistic, slave colonialism has been 
moving. 

With Soviet planes assisting the move, we 
helped Indonesia to become a new colonial 
power by giving her sway over another peo- 
ple—the Papuans of West New Guinea. This 
broke the defense perimeter of our Pacific 
ally, Australia, and gave 600 million Asiatics 
a foothold on Australia’s shield. 

We have unfeelingly permitted the people 
of Cuba to suffer a foreign-supervised blood 
bath, and have deserted to certain death 
the remote Meo tribesmen of Laos to whom 
we pledged protection. We have apparently 
forgotten, and abandoned, the 100 million 
Christians of Eastern Europe and the en- 
slaved people of tortured China. 

Everyone willing to cooperate with us has 
been accepted at our opponents’ evaluation, 
as a villain, from Tshombe to Syngman Rhee, 
and from Chiang Kai-shek to De Gaulle. It 
has become excessively expensive for states- 
men to support, or be friends of, the United 
States. We depose, undercut, and even sanc- 
tion their killing. But we pour praise and 
cascade money upon dubious characters 
with, at best, a foot in both camps—men 
like Nehru, Sukarno, and Adoula. As we did 
with Castro. As we did with Nkrumah. 

We upset the Middle East by recognizing 
the Government of Yemen, which turns out 
to be completely dominated by Egypt's Nas- 
ser. We upset Latin America by overthrow- 
ing an anti-Communist government in Peru, 
where Che“ Guevara's mother is laboring in 
the hinterland for communism, while we per- 
mit her occasional transit through Miami to 
visit her Argentine son, a Communist boss of 
Cuba. We unnerve the Far East by fighting 
for continental Vietnam and calmly giving 
away in New Guinea the anchor of the op- 
posite end of a Far Eastern defense arc. 

Observers look far and wide for any U.S. 
success. One reason for our increasing fail- 
ures, even with traditionally friendly nations, 
is that they sense a lack of will in our official 
circles to resist those who have vowed to de- 
stroy us. They are even suspicious that 
some, if not much, of our foreign policy is 
being dictated from Moscow. 

* * * -. * 

We are virtually abandoning the first 
outer space area through which military at- 
tacks may be launched, to spend billions on 
a nonmilitary moondoggle—the attempt to 
put a man on the moon. 

Matters clearly are being handled in such 
a manner as to antagonize our allies and 
scare the neutrals away from us. It is re- 
counted that an American showing Bunker 
Hill to a British visitor was asked, “Didn't 
we win that battle?” 

“I don’t rightly know,” answered the 
American. “But you see who holds the 
battlefield now.” 

After the “eyeball to eyeball” showdown 
over Cuba in October 1962, it was obvious 
who remained in control of Cuba—Khru- 
shchev. 

Our failures are being covered up by Madi- 
son Avenue slogans, with a twist of intellec- 
tual theory to make them palatable. We are 
told we are dealing in “new approaches.” 
We hear witches’ words: “first strike,” “sec- 
ond strike,” “black boxes” and “avoiding nu- 
clear holocausts.” Everything is branded 
“modern” instead of immature. 

Another coverup for failure is to give away 
our dollars in cascading billions to provide a 
nice feeling that we are buying security, if 
we can’t get it otherwise, and to send out do- 
gooder teams to show that we mean well. 

The results, which cannot be kept out of 
the newspapers, speak for themselves. There 
is an inescapable touch of comedy about the 
current tragedies, just as there is in bur- 
lesque. The cast of the show is in keeping 
with the frightful results. 

. * . 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff—except for the 
chairman who presided over one peripheral 
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stalemate in Korea and who favors retreat 
to “conventional warfare’—are not con- 
sulted and are overruled by amateur civilians. 
Bright young men from the cloistered halls 
of Harvard direct our military effort, while 
the top military are compelled to devote 
themselves to avoiding public ruin. 

Yet other groups of individuals, with no 
standing officially or constitutionally, re- 
cently have had a disproportionate influence 
upon foreign policy and upon the selection 
of the personnel executing it. 

. . . > . 

Another example of how small organiza- 
tions can wield great influence is the ADA— 
the Americans for Democratic Action— 
formed by a group of newsmen, including 
name writers like Joseph Alsop and Kenneth 
Crawford; of politicians, like Adlai Steven- 
son; and labor leaders like Walter Reuther. 
Probably never numbering over 50,000, and 
usually far less, the ADA—by linking propa- 
ganda with politics and unionism, by seeking 
“quality not quantity“ —has played an im- 
portant role in foreign policy and is playing 
a key one now. Formed by self-designated 
“liberals” who declare themselves as being 
anti-Communist, it has been dominated by 
James Wechsler of the New York Post, a 
former official of the Young Communist 
League, and Joseph Rauh, who fervently de- 
fended William Remington, who was sent to 
jail for Communist activities and killed 
there for other reasons. ADA advocates rec- 
ognition of Red China, removal of American 
bases abroad, and similar policies. 

Today its minions are entrenched in the 
Kennedy administration, including the State 
Department. 

. * * . * 

The Soviets have interpreted good will as 
weakness and acted accordingly. They set off 
on otherwise wild adventures in all direc- 
tions, deeming them safe. They have gained 
ground and have the initiative. 

All people have an aversion to facing un- 
pleasant facts. Yet our future, and that of 
our progeny for generations to come, depends 
on our achieving quickly a sound foreign 
policy. If we do, we can have true hope for 
the future. Our failure to achieve a single 
foreign policy success recently is out of keep- 
ing with the natural fortunes of a nation 
which has achieved the greatest economic 
and social gains in all history. 

We need to invoke again the spirit of 
the past, in which our successful foreign 
policy permitted us to become and remain 
a Nation, and to move westward across an 
uncharted continent to the Pacific. 

Let us measure our past against our pres- 
ent. Let us, renewing our spiritual strength, 
our high purpose and our unified will, rewin 
the respect, influence and leadership we 
have thrown away. 

It is a long way from Concord to the Bay 
of Pigs. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. ALAN T. 
WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATION- 
AL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there occasionally comes into 
the service of the Government a man of 
such outstanding ability, of such per- 
sonal integrity, and at the same time of 
such winning personality, that we only 
become completely aware of his great- 
ness as a result of his departure into 
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private life. I am referring to the re- 
tirement of Dr. Alan Waterman, Director 
of the National Science Foundation, who 
took leave of the Foundation last Friday. 

I know of no other head of a Govern- 
ment agency who has won the universal 
respect and warm admiration of his asso- 
ciates and colleagues as has Dr. Water- 
man. As the first Director of the Foun- 
dation, he has labored tirelessly to 
create an organization that has become 
vital to the scientific and technological 
progress of the United States. 

In the light of the present unques- 
tioned success of the Foundation, it is 
difficult from an exterior point of view to 
perceive the difficulties which faced Dr. 
Waterman when he took office in 1951. 
The idea of the Government becoming 
engaged in basic research and develop- 
ment activities was by no means accepted 
in all Government and nongovernment 
quarters. Although the creation of the 
Foundation was vigorously urged and 
supported for many years by such widely 
respected and reknown scientists as Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and others, the Founda- 
tion came into being only after 5 years 
of debate and a Presidential veto. 

Much of the energies and resources of 
the Nation were then being concentrated 
on waging the Korean conflict. The re- 
lationship of Government-sponsored 
basic research to the national welfare in 
those troublesome times was far from 
clear. And there was no certainty that 
the Congress and the American people 
would accept the concept that a Federal 
agency should engage in activities that 
had no immediately practical and per- 
ceivable application. 

Under those grim auspices, Dr. Water- 
man took over with $3.5 million to be- 
gin the building of an organization. 
Only 12 years later, the President’s budg- 
et requested the appropriation of almost 
a half billion dollars, for the Foundation. 
This contrast gives some measure of the 
importance the Foundation has achieved 
in these days of great technical 
challenges. 

True, Dr. Waterman’s success was in 
a large measure given significant support 
by the march of events over the past 12 
years that have even in that short time 
deeply affected our way of life. Never- 
theless, the ever-increasing importance 
of the Foundation to almost every agency 
of Government is living testimony to the 
certainty, the sureness and the cogency 
with which Dr. Waterman nurtured the 
growth of the Foundation into its pres- 
ent maturity. 

When he came to the Foundation in 
1951, he was no stranger to Government 
service. Beginning with World War I, 
he served with the Science and Research 
Division of the Army Signal Corps, where 
he was engaged in meteorological work. 
At the close of the war he joined the 
physics department of Yale University 
where he remained until 1942, when he 
became associated with the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, the 
wartime agency headed by Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush. 

He served first as vice chairman of 
Division D of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. From 1943 to 1945 
he was Deputy Chief and later Chief of 
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the Office of Field Service, which was set 
up to coordinate the services made avail- 
able by the OSRD and its contractors to 
the Armed Forces. 

He came to his new position from the 
Department of Navy where he had been 
Deputy Chief and Chief Scientist in the 
Office of Naval Research from 1946 to 
1951. 

Thus we can see that Dr. Waterman 
was already deeply aware of the facts of 
life as they pertain to scientific research 
and development conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

I can testify from my personal knowl- 
edge the respect Dr. Waterman has won 
from Congress for himself and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. My commit- 
tee, which has legislative oversight over 
the Foundation, has had Dr. Waterman 
before it many times, often on matters 
not directly connected with the Founda- 
tion, on which his wisdom and mature 
judgment were of great assistance to all 
the members. 

He is, in no small measure, personally 
responsible for the wide acceptance 
throughout America of the vital need 
for basic research and especially scien- 
tific training in the development, growth 
and strength of the Nation. His work, 
and that of the Foundation, was of im- 
measurable value following the shock of 
Sputnik I, in identifying and the crea- 
tion of many of the resources, both hu- 
man and scientific, sorely needed in the 
early days of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

And now, time has overtaken Dr. 
Waterman. I think I speak for all the 
members of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics when I say that we all 
view his retirement with deep and abid- 
ing regret. I am certain that the Na- 
tional Science Foundaticn will always be 
regarded as a personal monument to his 
vigor, his dedication, and wisdom. This 
country, in no measurable degree, will 
be more secure, more mature and more 
progressive as a result of his tireless 
effort than it could otherwise be. 

We have been privileged in our time 
to know and to be associated with a 
great American. I, and the members 
of my committee, wish him all God's 
blessings, good health, and many more 
productive years in which, and in all 
good time, his contributions to his coun- 
try can be more fully appreciated by the 
men and women who follow him in sci- 
ence and truth. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] in the tribute which 
he pays to Dr. Waterman. 

Dr. Waterman is one of the finest men 
I have seen in a position of Government 
leadership, and one of the most able. 
In retiring from his vital role he does so 
with an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment. He has directed the many faceted 
program of the Foundation through the 
years from its beginning in 1951 with an 
appropriation of $225,000 to $322,500,000 
in 1963, and a projected program of over 
half a billion dollars in 1964. 
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One of the Foundation’s purposes is to 
assist in developing to the maximum ex- 
tent our Nation's resources in the field of 


science. It is specifically charged with . 


looking ahead and promoting basic re- 
search and education in the sciences 
which is the seed that will maintain the 
lead of our Nation in science and tech- 
nology in the future. 

Dr. Waterman has made a remarkable 
contribution in doing this by the man- 
ner in which he has been able to unite 
many highly intelligent, dynamic and 
dedicated people within the Foundation, 
the colleges and universities, and the 
scientific community as a whole. 

He will surely be called on many times 
in the future for his advice and counsel, 
and I certainly wish to join in taking note 
of the invaluable contributions he has 
made to the American people and to the 
= In all his endeavors we wish him 
Ww 


INTRODUCTION OF THREE BILLS: 
(1) TO AMEND THE BRETTON 
WOODS AGREEMENT ACT TO AU- 
THORIZE THE U.S. GOVERNOR OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT TO VOTE FOR AN INCREASE 
IN THE BANK’S AUTHORIZED CAP- 
ITAL STOCK; (2) TO PROVIDE FOR 
INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK; (3) TO INCREASE INSUR- 
ANCE COVERAGE FOR BANK DE- 


RATES THAT MEMBER BANKS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
CAN PAY ON TIME AND SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS, TO PROVIDE STANDBY 
AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHING 
CEILINGS OVER DIVIDEND RATES 
THAT MAY BE PAID BY SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS THAT 
ARE MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM, TO 
PROVIDE ADDITIONAL AUTHOR- 
ITY TO THE FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK BOARD FOR IN- 
CREASING LIQUIDITY REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF INSURED SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, AND TO 
PROVIDE NEW SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST POSSIBLE CONFLICTS 
OF INTEREST OF DIRECTORS AND 
OFFICERS OF INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS AND 
INSURED BANKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced three bills at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

One of these, H.R. 7405, would amend 
the Bretton Woods Agreement Act to 
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authorize the U.S. Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 


additional funds from the United States. 

The second bill, H.R. 7406, would pro- 
vide for increased participation by the 
United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

Specifically, this bill would permit the 
US. Governor of the Bank to vote for 
three resolutions which have been 


These resolutions would accomplish the 
following objectives: 

First, provide for an increase in the 
Bank's authorized callable capital stock 
by $1 billion, of which the U.S. propor- 
tionate share would be $411,760,000; 
second, provide for an increase in the 
resources of the fund for special opera- 
tions of $73.2 million, of which the U.S. 
proportionate share would be $50 mil- 
lion, and; third, provide for am increase 
in the authorized capital stock of the 
Bank by an additional $300 million, in 
order to provide for the admission of 
new members, and to provide for the en- 
largement of the Board of the Executive 
Directors by one member in the event 
new members are admitted with capital 
subscriptions of $220 million or more. 
The United States would not subscribe 
to any portion of the increased author- 
ized capital stock. 

President Kennedy advised Congress 
in his budget message that Congress 
would be asked to authorize the partici- 
pation by the United States in enlarg- 
ing the resources of this Bank. The 
proposed increases will not become ef- 
fective unless agreement by members of 
the Bank is received prior to December 
31 of this year, and it is therefore urgent 
that Congress give prompt consideration 
to this legislation. 

The third bill, H.R. 7404, comprises 
the administration’s recommended al- 
ternative to legislation which the Con- 
gress has been considering to increase 
the maximum insurance coverage under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation from the present 
$10,000 per individual account to a pro- 
posed $25,000 per individual account. 

I am introducing this bill only because 
the Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
quested its introduction, and I believe 
the usual protocol calls for the chairman 
of the committee to whom an Executive 
message is referred to introduce such 
bills, in order that the administration’s 
request for legislation may be considered 
and may be a matter of record. While 
I would not wish to say anything that 
might be prejudicial to this particular 
bill, prior to its consideration, I would 
like to state, however, that this is not a 
bill which I would introduce on my own 
behalf. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has provided a section-by-section anal- 
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ysis of this bill, which I am inserting in 
the Recor at this point. 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL DEPOSIT AND SHARE ACCOUNT 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1963 
Section 1 would entitle the bill the “Fed- 
eral Deposit and Share Account Insurance 
Act of 1963.” 


COVERAGE OF INSURANCE 


Sections 2 and 8 would increase from 
$10,000 to $15,000 the maximum amounts of 
insurance coverage per deposit or share ac- 
count provided by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Section 2 also provides that in the case 
of a bank closing prior to September 21, 1950, 
the maximum amount of the insured deposit 
of any depositor shall be $5,000, and in the 
case of a bank closing on or after September 
21, 1950, and prior to the effective date of this 
bill, the maximum amount of the insured 
deposit of any depositor shall be $10,000. 

Section 3 provides that the higher coverage 
for Federal savings and loan insurance shall 
not be applicable to certain claims arising 
from default prior to the effective date of 
this bill. 

INTEREST AND DIVIDEND RATES 

Sections 4 and 5 would change from a 
mandatory to a standby basis the authority 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to limit the rates of interest 
that may be paid by member banks on time 
and savings deposits and the authority of 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to limit the rates of 
interest or dividends which may be paid by 
insured nonmember banks (including in- 
sured mutual savings banks) on time and 
Savings deposits. The authority could be 
invoked (1) if required by general credit 
conditions or to prevent competitive prac- 
tices that would endanger the safety and 
solvency of such banks, and (2) when con- 
sistent with policies to promote economic 
stability and maximum employment, in a 
manner calculated to foster free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare. Such 
sections further provide for the exercise by 
the Board of Governors of its limiting au- 
thority after consultation with Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the exercise by 
the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation of its limiting 
authority after consultation with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. However, foreign official de- 
posits, which presently are exempted from 
limitation until 1965, would not be subject 
to this standby authority until expiration 
of this existing exemption. Any limitations 
on interest rates established under these sec- 
tions could differ for different classes of de- 
posits or banks on various bases, including 
the location of the depositors. 

Section 6 would grant standby authority 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, after 
consultation with the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, to limit the rates of interest or divi- 
dends which may be paid by members of 
any Federal Home Loan bank (other than 
those insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation), and by institutions the 
accounts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
The criteria for invoking such authority 
would be the same as for the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. There is no existing statutory 
authority in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to limit the rates of such interest or 
dividends. 


Section 7 would revise and improve the 
present liquidity requirement for institutions 
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which are members of a Federal home loan 
bank or the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The present general liquidity 
requirement of 4 to 8 percent in cash and 
obligations of the United States of a mem- 
ber’s obligations on withdrawable accounts 
would be replaced by a general liquidity re- 
quirement of not less than 4 percent nor 
more than 10 percent of a member's obliga- 
tions on withdrawable accounts and borrow- 
ings. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
is also accorded clearer and broader author- 
ity to specify the proportion of cash and 
the type and maturity of obligations eligible 
for meeting the general requirement. The 
accounting and enforcement provisions are 
improved and made more explicit. 

In addition, the Board is authorized to im- 
pose a special liquidity requirement on an 
institution or group of institutions if, in the 
Board’s opinion, the asset composition or 
quality, the structure of the liabilities and 
withdrawable accounts, or the ratio of non- 
withdrawable capital, surplus and reserves 
to withdrawable accounts of the institution 
or institutions, requires a further limitation 
of risk to protect the safety and soundness 
of the institution or institutions. The total 
of the general and special liquidity require- 
ments could not exceed 15 percent of with- 
drawable accounts and borrowings. Thus, 
the Board would be provided with explicit 
supplementary powers of a kind that have, 
in practice, long been exercised in the bank- 
ing industry on the basis of established tradi- 
tion and supervisory authority. 

The provisions of section 7 would continue 
the present authority accorded to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board by section 5A 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act over 
mutual savings banks which become members 
of a Federal home loan bank. Similarly, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, for 
those mutual savings banks insured by it, 
would continue to be the primary authority 
in the examination, supervision, or regula- 
tion of any such bank, and nothing in this 
bill is intended to affect or alter that 
situation. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANKS 


Section 8 would amend the present law 
relating to the reserves and dividends of each 
Federal home loan bank so as to limit divi- 
dends to not more than 6 percent per annum 
on paid-in capital. It is the intent of this 
section that the excess net earnings of a 
Federal home loan bank, after its reserves 
have reached 100 percent of paid-in capi- 
tal and all allocations and charge-offs re- 
quired by the Board have been provided for 
and all dividend claims have been fully met, 
should be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Section 9 would extend the statutory non- 
criminal conflict-of-interest and related re- 
straints now applicable to member banks, 
and as strengthened by section 10, to insured 
nonmember banks, subject to supervision 
and regulation by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. (Conflict-of-interest 
restraints for insured nonmember banks are 
now effectuated by administrative action of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.) 
The statutory restraints provided pertain to 
specified transactions between insured non- 
member banks and their directors, officers, 
employees, attorneys, or affiliates, including 
the purchase or sale of securities or other 
property, loans or extensions of credit and 
investments, and preclude, except in limited 
classes of cases allowed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, certain persons 
primarily engaged in the sale or distribution 
of securities from serving at the same time 
as officers, directors, or employees of such 
banks. In addition to the specific statutory 
prohibitions, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
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Corporation would also be authorized to 
establish rules and regulations at their dis- 
cretion to assure that directors and officers 
do not participate in transactions that would 
result in a conflict of their personal interest 
with those of the bank they serve. Such 
section, however, would permit a nonmember 
insured bank to extend credit to any execu- 
tive officer thereof in an amount not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or, in the case of a first mortgage 
loan on a home owned and occupied or to be 
owned and occupied by such officer, in such 
amount as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation may prescribe, provided that 
the terms of any such loan are not more 
favorable than those extended to other bor- 
rowers. 

Section 9(c) of the bill adds a new section 
20 to the Federal Deposit Insurance Act deal- 
ing with transactions with affiliates. The 
term “affiliate,” with respect to any insured 
State nonmember bank, is defined so as to 
include any organization that would be an 
affiliate or holding company affiliate of such 
bank under section 2 of the Banking Act of 
1933, even though such bank is not a member 
bank to which the definition in the Banking 
Act of 1933 is limited. 

Section 10 would strengthen the noncrimi- 
nal conflict-of-interest restraints with re- 
spect to transactions between National and 
State member banks and their directors, offi- 
cers, and affiliates subject to supervision and 
regulation by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Reserve Board, respec- 
tively, principally by adding a paragraph per- 
mitting the relevant supervisory authority to 
establish rules and regulations supplement- 
ing specific present statutory prohibitions, at 
their discretion, in conflict-of-interest situa- 
tions, Limitations on loans by member 
banks to their affiliates would be tightened 
in certain respect and for this purpose the 
definition of affiliates would be broadened. 
(Similar limitations would be made appli- 
cable to nonmember insured banks under 
provisions of section 9.) Such section, how- 
ever, would increase from $2,500 to $5,000 the 
amount of credit that could be extended by 
a member bank to any executive officer and 
permit a first mortgage loan from a member 
bank to any executive officer on a home 
owned and occupied or to be owned and 
occupied by such officer in such amount as 
may be determined by regulation, provided 
that the terms of such loan are not more 
favorable than those extended to other 
borrowers. 

Section 10 also provides exemptions with 
respect to limitations on investments that 
member banks may make in their affiliates. 
(Section 9 would provide like exemptions for 
insured State nonmember banks.) 

Section 11 would provide for noncriminal 
conflict-of-interest restraints with respect to 
transactions between institutions which are 
members of any Federal Home Loan Bank 
(other than those insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation) or institutions 
the accounts of which are insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion and officers, directors, employees, or at- 
torneys of such institutions. Prohibited 
transactions would include the making or 
purchase of any loans, and the purchase or 
sale of securities or other property, between 
the institution and any such party, or any 
partnership or trust in which they have any 
interest, or any corporation in which any 
such party owns, controls, or holds with 
power to vote more than 15 percent of the 
outstanding voting securities, or in which all 
such parties own, control, or hold with power 
to vote more than 25 percent of the outstand- 
ing voting securities. An institution would 
be permitted to make loans on the security 
of a first lien on a home owned and occupied 
by a director, officer, employee, or attorney of 
the institution, in such amount as may be 
permitted by regulation of the Board, and 
to make other loans of a type that it may 
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lawfully make to any such party, in an ag- 
gregate amount not exceeding $5,000, pro- 
vided that the terms of any such loans are 
not more favorable than those extended to 
other borrowers. 

Section 11 would incorporate into law ap- 
plying to the above member and insured as- 
sociations much of the substance of current 
conflict of interest regulations governing Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations, and it is 
also roughly analogous to the noncriminal 
conflict of interest provisions which sections 
9 and 10 would extend to member and non- 
member banks. In addition to the restraints 
specified in this section, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board is extended the right to es- 
tablish rules and regulations to assure that 
directors and officers do not participate in 
transactions that would result in a conflict 
of their own personal interests with those of 
the institution which they serve. (The 
statement in subsection (e) of section 11 
that directors and officers occupy a fiduciary 
relationship to the institution of which they 
are directors or officers, and to its sharehold- 
ers and stockholders, is declaratory of a com- 
mon law principle which has been upheld by 
the courts.) 

Section 12 would extend to examiners ap- 
pointed by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board the same requirements, responsibili- 
ties, and penalties as are applicable to ex- 
aminers under the National Bank Act and 
the Federal Reserve Act. Subject to such 
limitations as the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board may prescribe, they would have in the 
exercise of their functions the same powers 
and privileges as are vested by law in such 
examiners. 

Section 13 would make certain criminal 
provisions relating to conflict of interest now 
applicable to insured banks also applicable to 
officers, directors, or employees of institu- 
tions which are members of any Federal 
Home Loan Bank or the accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation and to examiners ap- 
pointed by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. This section would permit public ex- 
aminers to obtain home loans from insured 
institutions which they may examine. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 14 would provide for the act to 
take effect on January 1, 1964. 


FREE WORLD SHIPS CARRYING 
OVER 50 PERCENT OF CUBAN 
CARGO 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the morning Washington Post in an 
interpretive article suggesting how little 
trade with Cuba by the free world con- 
tinues entitled “United States Now 
Grouping for New Measures Against Red 
Cuba —quoting—“ but the fact is that 
the shipping problem is now almost in- 
significant.” 

I also read in the Baltimore Sun a 
very interesting and enlightening article 
that I think better puts in focus what the 
continuing free world shipping to Cuba 
amounts to. It also shows how com- 
pletely ineffective the administration’s 
announced Cuban trade ban pro- 
gram, which many of us said would be 
ineffective at the time, is as it relates to 
cutting off free world shipping to Cuba. 
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It is obvious that the administration is 
largely ineffective in getting principally 
the British, Greek, and Lebanese to cease 
such trade. The article which I cite is 
from the today’s Baltimore Sun entitled 
“Free World Ships”—now listen to this 
and this is how ineffective the adminis- 
tration’s program is—“Free World Ships 
Carrying over 50 Percent of Cuban Car- 
go.” Free world ships are still trans- 
porting more than 50 percent of all goods 
moving in and out of Cuba according to 
an analysis of recent issue of Lloyd’s 
Weekly Shipping Index. A breakdown 
indicates that 53.6 percent of shipping 
with Cuba today is by the free world as 
the term is defined by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


FREE WORLD SHIPS CARRYING OVER 50 PERCENT 
OF CUBAN CARGO 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Wasuincron, July 7—Free world ships are 
still transporting more than 50 percent of all 
the goods moving in and out of Cuba, ac- 

to an analysis of recent issues of 
Lloyd's Weekly Shipping Index. 

A breakdown of the most recent copy, 
dated July 3, shows that 179 vessels were in 
transit to or from the Red-dominated island 
in the Caribbean. 

Of that total 53.6 percent, were free world 
ships, while 83 vessels were registered in 
Russia, East Germany, Cuba, and Bulgaria. 

Yugoslavian and Polish ships are classified 
by the Department of State in the free world 
listings. 

BREAKDOWN BY NATIONALITY 

Of the 179 vessels, 35 were tankers, with 
15 of the tankers belonging to the free 
world. 

The breakdown by nationality shows that 
59 of the ships were Russian; 32, British; 28, 
Greek; 16, Lebanese; 15, Cuban; 6, East Ger- 
man; 5, Norwegian; 4, Italian; 4, Polish; 3, 
Bulgarian; 2, Yugoslavian; and 1 each for 
West Germany, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Morocco, and Finland. 

It is known that the top echelon of the 
Department of State and White House are 
not pleased over the lack of better coopera- 
tion from what they consider as this coun- 
try’s allies—namely countries like Great 
Britain and Greece. 

Most of the Lebanese ships are owned by 
Greeks. 

SIXTEEN GREEK SHIPS 


According to a Cuban exile organization 
this weekend, 16 of 39 non-Communist ships 
entering Cuba in May were Greek, 9 Leb- 
anese, and 8 British. 

“The increase of Greek vessels is unex- 
plainable in view of Greek Government or- 
ders March 14 prohibiting sailings to Cuba,” 
the revolutionary group said. 

Actually that was the third time since last 
October that the Greek Government has 
taken a firm stand against its owners permit- 
ting their ships to be used in the Cuban 
trade. 


In February, the U.S. Government issued 
a ban against ships trading with Cuba by re- 
fusing to permit them to load Government- 
aid cargoes in U.S. ports. However, this does 
not preclude the banned ships from picking 
up U.S. Government cargo in foreign ports 
and carrying it to another foreign port. 

ILA HAS OWN BOYCOTT 

The International Longshore has its own 
boycott against all ships and shipowners 
trading with Cuba, as well as against all 
cargoes moving to and from Russia. 

Both the State and Labor Departments 
asked George Meany to intercede and set up 
a committee to work as a liaison between the 
ILA and the Government agencies. How- 
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ever, he has made no move toward this end 
since the initial meeting on April 9. 

The British Government has said that it 
could not interfere with its shipowners, par- 
ticularly those which are on long-term char- 
ter, such as the tankers which have been 
sailing regularly between Russia and Cuba. 

It is understood that those long-term 
charters with the London Overseas and 
Rethymnis and Kulukundis group expire this 
month. 

Many will be watching to see whether they 
are renewed or an attempt is made to remove 
them from this trade. 

CARRY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

These particular tankers have been carry- 
ing the largest portion of the petroleum 
products to Cuba, outside of that moving 
on Russian-flag vessels. 

Some of the British ships shown in Lloyds 
as trading with Cuba are doing so from 
Red China. The Vercharmian was headed 
for Dairen, China, from Manzanillo, Cuba, 
when it struck a submerged object in Yoko- 
hama on July 3. 

The British-flag Yunglutaton was headed 
for China from Cuba, as was its sister ship 
Yungfutary. 

The June 19 Lloyd's Index shows 182 ships 
engaged in trade to and from Cuba, with 57 
of these Russian, 21 Cuban, 7 East German, 
3 Bulgarian, and 2 Czechoslovakian. The 
others were free world. 

Some of these same ships were included 
in the July 3 list because there was no later 
data available on them. 

TELLS LAST PORT OF CALL 

Lloyd's Weekly Shipping Index is just what 
its name indicates—a weekly recording of 
all merchant ship movements in the world. 
It tells the last port of call of each vessel 
and its destination, as well as any stops in 
between. 

It is interesting to note that the reports 
on Russian and Cuban ships are usually, 
further behind than the others, particularly 
if in ports of those countries. This is be- 
lieved due to the unwillingness of these par- 
ticular nations to cooperate. 

A representative of Lloyd's in every port 
in the world wires data on ships in that port 
every week. The book is compiled and sent 
out to the subscribers within a matter of 
3 days, although more than 12,000 ships are 
listed. 


In recent weeks nearly half of the 
tankers going to Cuba are from the free 
world, 15 out of 35. The British, Greek 
and Lebanese ships, numbering 32, 28 
and 16 respectively exceeded the shipping 
of Russia which was 59 in number. Some 
of the British ships are trading between 
Cuba and Red China. 

It looks as if the only effective weap- 
on being used in the United States or 
by our country to cut off such trade with 
Communist Cuba is the International 
Longshoremen’s Union and the Labor 
Department in concert with the State De- 
partment are trying to discourage this 
effort. 

This clearly exemplifies the bankrupt- 
cy of the New Frontier in combating 
Castro’s communism in Cuba or in this 
hemisphere when, after great fanfare in 
announcing the trade ban, it is proven 
to be so ineffective as to permit over 50 
percent of trade with Cuba to still be 
carried on by the free world. 

It is about time that the New Frontier 
invoked a meaningful trade ban and not 
one full of loopholes. It is time to deny 
admission to U.S. ports to any business 
or country that continues to do business 
with Castro. This is the trade ban that 
should have been put into effect in the 
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first place. Half measures by the ad- 
ministration has resulted in over half of 
Castro’s shipping to continue to be car- 
ried by the free world. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 429 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of 
the Eighty-eighth Congress, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency shall be composed 
of thirty-three members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
$ motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CurTIS] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Joint Economic Committee 
started public hearings on the question 
involving the U.S. balance-of-payments 
problem. Secretary Dillon was a witness 
and is now back this afternoon to con- 
tinue his testimony. I have taken this 
time to discuss some of the aspects of 
this problem of the chronic deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments and the re- 
lated drain in our gold reserves. These 
are related problems which have moved 
in recent years from relative obscurity 
to the front pages of the Nation’s news- 
papers. There is a mounting awareness 
both here and overseas that failure to 
solve the problem could result in what 
has been aptly called the ghastly alter- 
native—the collapse of the free world’s 
trade and payments system. 

Another danger—less dramatic but of 
great potential harm to the interests of 
America and the entire free world—arises 
from a continuation of our balance-of- 
payments deficits and gold drain. Un- 
less the deficit is eliminated—and soon— 
the dollar’s key international role may 
be gradually eroded away by the insidious 
piling up of restrictions on foreign trans- 
actions. 

The trend in this direction may have 
already begun. Tourists’ duty-free im- 
ports have been reduced from $500 to 
$100; more and more U.S. aid has been 
tied to purchases in this country; Amer- 
icans have been prohibited from buying 
and holding gold overseas; and last 
year’s tax bill struck at U.S. investment 
overseas in so-called “tax havens.” 

As if this were not enough, there is an 
increasing sentiment in favor of new re- 
strictions on capital movements and a 
mounting tempo of appeals for retalia- 
tory action by the United States against 
the restrictive policies of the European 
Common Market. The United States 
cannot stand idly by while the Common 
Market implements a policy of discrim- 
ination against our goods. But if the 
United States imposes new trade restric- 
tions—as we did when we initiated in- 
creases in duties on carpets and glass 
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last year—protectionist forces in the 
EEC will be fortified. The result is likely 
to be counter-retaliatory moves by the 
EEC, which is precisely what happened 
in the carpets and glass example. 

Unless vigorous and determined action 
of a fundamental nature is forthcom- 
ing in the near future the collapse of 
the international monetary system or a 
gradual erosion of the dollar’s interna- 
tional role remain a distinct and dis- 
turbing possibility. 

Clearly the fact that the payments 
deficit is still with us proves that by and 
large the measures taken to date have 
been mere palliatives. I have no quarrel 
with export promotion, attempts to lure 
foreign tourists to our shores, the reduc- 
tion of nonessential Government aid ex- 
penditures overseas, the sale of military 
equipment to our allies or any of the 
other nonrestrictive methods adopted to 
cut the deficit. These measures are use- 
ful and should be pursued, but we must 
recognize that they are not sufficient to 
the task. More fundamental correctives 
are called for. 

Deficits do not happen by accident. 
In large part, they are caused by the 
economic policies of the deficit countries 
as well as by those of the surplus coun- 
tries. Administration policies to stimu- 
late what it regards as our tired and 
undernourished domestic economy not 
only tie its hands in pursuing policies 
which could eliminate the balance-of- 
payments deficit but, at least in the 
shortrun, they may serve to aggravate 
the problem. As the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements said in its March 
1963 report: 

The size of the deficit in the balance of 


payments, and its persistence, imposes limi- 
tations on the speed with which expansion 
of the economy can be safely promoted. 


Tronically, the fact is that the pay- 
ments problem itself acts as a drag on 
our domestic economy. As one distin- 
guished economist told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

What can really cause a threat to employ- 
ment is a continuation of our balance-of- 
payments problem, 


Mr. Speaker, the unwillingness of the 
administration to set priorities among 
its economic goals is making it impossible. 
to realize any of them. The administra- 
tion must abandon its wishful thinking 
and face squarely up to the fact that 
eliminating the payments deficit should 
receive top priority on its economic 
agenda. The urgency of the problem 
and the international and domestic re- 
percussions which could follow continued 
failure to eliminate it point to the need 
for a basic reorientation of policy. Con- 
tinued vacillation between the impera- 
tives of domestic and international eco- 
nomic policy courts both domestic and 
international economic chaos. 

My intention in this discussion is to 
take a new look at the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, then analyze the defects 
of current administration policy, and 
finally point to what I believe are the 
more vigorous steps which must be taken 
before fundamental correctives can 
operate. 

By now the facts are well known and 
bear only brief repetition. The United 
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States has had a deficit in its balance 
of payments each year, except one, since 
1950. Until 1958, these deficits and the 
losses of gold related to them were not 
regarded with concern; indeed, they 
were necessary in order to increase 
international monetary reserves, With- 
out the increases in liquidity provided by 
USS. deficits and gold losses, it is difficult 
to imagine how a free and healthy post- 
war international trade and payments 
system would have been restored. 

Since 1958, however, both the deficits 
and the gold outflow have been substan- 
tially larger and have shown a stubborn 
resistance to improvement. The com- 
monly heard assertion that significant 
progress has been made in recent years 
toward reducing the deficit is mislead- 
ing and fails to take account of the 
effects on the official computation of the 
numerous special techniques which have 
evolved to finance the deficit. Accord- 
ing to the London Economist, the use of 
these special techniques has distorted 
the normal official computation in a 
major way so that the U.S. balance-of- 
payments figures “now mean less than 
ever.” 

These techniques—which I have char- 
acterized as borrowing from the fu- 
ture—include, among others, the pre- 
payment of foreign debts, which served 
to reduce the deficit by nearly $700 mil- 
lion in 1961 and again in 1962; the sale 
to foreign governments of U.S. Treasury 
bonds denominated in foreign curren- 
cies; the advance commitment of foreign 
funds for military purchases in the 
United States; and the payment of the 
U.S. subscription to certain international 
organizations in nonnegotiable, non- 
interest-bearing securities instead of 
dollars. 

In a lengthy correspondence which I 
conducted in April and May with Secre- 
tary Dillon on these subjects—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 6, 1963, pages 
7850-7851, and May 23, 1963, pages 9247 
9248—I pointed out that without these 
special techniques the deficit in 1962 
would have been about $3.6 billion. Al- 
though the Secretary declined to make 
an estimate of what the deficit would 
have been without the use of these tech- 
niques, he did not dispute my estimate. 
Furthermore, confirmation of my esti- 
mate has been provided by one of the 
Nation’s most esteemed international 
economists, Prof. Robert Triffin of Yale 
University. Professor Triffin has shown 
that on the basis of the official finance 
needed altogether in 1962, the deficit 
was still in the $3.5 billion range, which 
means that there has been no real 
improvement on the worst of previous 
years. The $3.2 billion official deficit in 
the first quarter of 1963—seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate—confirms the belief 
that no real progress has been made in 
eliminating the deficit. 

The special financing techniques de- 
veloped by the Treasury to bridge the 
gap until balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium is achieved provide a useful func- 
tion in soaking up excess dollars and thus 
reducing the likelihood of immediate gold 
losses. Both Secretary Dillon and Under 
Secretary Roosa have cautioned, how- 
ever, that the use of the special tech- 
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niques is no substitute for a solution to 
the balance-of- payments problem. As 
the Bank for International Settlements 
said so well in its 1963 report: 

There is a vast difference between buying 
time and making time. 


This is an important point to keep in 
mind. Perhaps the primary drawback of 
the ingenious Treasury arrangements is 
that they could obscure the magnitude 
of the trouble that may lie ahead by 
“prettying up” our balance-of-payments 
record and by postponing—but not pre- 
venting—heavy future gold losses. 

In sum, since 1949—when U.S. gold 
stocks stood at a high of $24.6 billion— 
the U.S. has had a net loss of nearly $9 
billion in gold, reducing our reserves to 
about $15.7 billion. Of this amount, 
about $12 billion is required as backing 
for our currency, leaving less than $4 
billion is so-called free gold to meet for- 
eign claims. The total of potential 
claims now outstanding against this 
free gold amounts to about $25 billion. 

These short-term dollar holdings of 
foreign official bodies and private indi- 
viduals, as well as of international orga- 
nizations, pose no problem for the United 
States so long as foreigners are willing to 
hold dollars rather than gold. Indeed, 
even a continuation of balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits would be no cause for con- 
cern if foreigners would be willing to go 
on accumulating dollar balances. The 
problem arises because of the ever-pres- 
ent possiblity that a sudden and large- 
scale liquidation of foreign dollar bal- 
ances could lead to devaluation. 

If confidence in the dollar is to be 
maintained, the United States must ad- 
here to its policy of selling gold for dol- 
lars at the fixed rate of $35 an ounce. 
But as foreign dollar balances increase 
as a result of U.S. payments deficit our 
willingness—not to speak of our abil- 
ity—to maintain this policy is called into 
question. Mounting claims against a 
shrinking gold stock cause jitters in 
Europe which are refiected in increasing 
gold sales. That is why elimination of 
the balance-of-payments deficit at the 
earliest possible time should be the first 
imperative of U.S. economic policy. 

Confidence in the dollar depends upon 
another factor. In his March 1962 re- 
port to the President on the balance of 
payments, Secretary Dillon said that 
since the dollar was ultimately a claim 
on the Nation’s resources, its reliability 
depended upon that claim being “undi- 
luted by inflation, creeping or rapid.” 
Therefore, avoidance of inflation should 
by the second imperative of a balance-of- 
payments policy. 

And I might say to my colleagues in 
the House, this is the reason why the 
week before last I cast a vote against the 
armed services appropriation bill, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the greatest 
threat to American security today is this 
continued deficit financing upon the part 
of our Federal Government. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
on the speech he has made here on a very 
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difficult subject; one I believe to be per- 
haps the most important subject before 
the Nation. I have tried as best I could 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
the people of my district and the people 
of the State of Washington. It is not an 
easy subject to discuss in terms that the 
average person can understand, but I 
think it is of the greatest importance. I 
think, as the gentleman has said, that 
these deficits in balance of payments 
have been dressed up to look better than 
they actually are because of this prepay- 
ment of, you might say, the principal— 
payment ahead of a due date or before 
the time when the money was actually 
due. 

West Germany and France and other 
countries have done this. Then when 
we find that we have to give I O U’s to the 
tune of $529 million to countries when 
they present their bills for payment, or 
their dollars for payment in gold. Un- 
der these circumstances this country has 
pene involved in a pretty knotty prob- 

em. 

This is the first time I can recall in at 
least 30 years when this country has had 
to borrow marks, has had to borrow 
francs, has had to borrow lira through 
the use of an I OU. And these obliga- 
tions will come due. These notes will 
come due. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on bringing this matter 
to the attention of the public. It seems 
to me it is attracting a little more atten- 
tion in the public mind than it was be- 
fore. There was an editorial in the Post 
this morning. Sylvia Porter has seen fit 
to discuss this problem in the financial 
pages of the country. I hope that this 
kind of discussion will bring this subject 
to the people of the country so that they 
can realize what a difficult situation the 
country is in with regard to its posture 
in international monetary affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for making his presentation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Washington 
for his comments and his efforts, which 
I know about, to try to call the atten- 
tion of the American public to this very, 
very grave, very serious economic prob- 
lem. This is the time when we need 
some Paul Reveres to spread alarm 
around the country on the basis of the 
facts and public knowledge. I must say 
that I am distressed over the failure of 
the majority party, which is in control 
of both the House and the Senate of 
this Congress, to show concern over this 
important issue. I might say that my 
concern arises also in regard to my own 
party. Even in the Republican Party 
there is not sufficient understanding of 
the need for balanced budgets and of the 
need—as desirable as some of the ex- 
penditure programs may be—to under- 
take the difficult task of assigning pri- 
orities to expenditure programs. Mem- 
bers of both major political parties need 
realize tha. we cannot afford all the good 
programs that may be promoted in any 
given fiscal year. 

This administration has made no 
bones of the fact that its fiscal policy 
is predicated exclusively on planned def- 
icits, not just for the fiscal year 1964, 
but for the fiscal years 1965, 1966 and 
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1967. Then they say they hope to have 
a balanced budget. But I think any 
realistic appraisal of the basis of that 
feeling, that expenditures are going to 
be cut back, would lead to the conclu- 
sion that their hopes are not realistic. 
Dr. Arthur Burns has pointed out that 
probably 1972 is the first year when we 
may realistically expect to balance the 
budget using the fiscal assumptions of 
this administration. Concern with the 
need for avoiding budgetary deficits is 
what has been referred to by adminis- 
tration people as the Puritan ethic. 
They have sought to deride and derogate 
this principle rather than to debate it. 
If they believe that these matters are 
not so serious, indeed, let them come 
forward with evidence to establish their 
point of view. Do not let them avoid 
public debate each time it comes up as it 
did, I might say, on Wednesday evening, 
when I was in debate with Dr. Heller, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. At that time the 
question of the economic impact of def- 
icit financing was not a subject that 
he desired to discuss. But it is a sub- 
ject that Secretary Dillon, just this 
morning, in a 60-page statement on bal- 
ance of payments also failed to discuss— 
the economic implication of deficit fi- 
nancing spread over a time period of the 
length now projected before we attain a 
balanced budget. 

The administration’s program has 
failed to solve the balance-of-payments 
problem. Incidentally, two problems 
the administration spokesmen said they 
were going to solve when they came into 
power involved balance of payments and 
unemployment. 

Neither one of these problems have 
they solved or even begun to solve. 
Their concept of reducing unemploy- 
ment is based on the discredited theory 
of deficit financing. Yet here we have 
the gross national product at the high- 
est level it has ever been and the Presi- 
dent of the United States claiming credit, 
and he should claim very little credit, 
for the evidence that we have is that 
this is an indication of prosperity meas- 
ured by the gross national product, but 
unemployment continues at the point 
it was before, very clearly showing that 
the economic theories of this adminis- 
tration are inadequate to meet the pres- 
ent needs of our Nation. 

The administration’s program has 
failed to solve the balance-of-payments 
problem. Undoubtedly it has kept the 
deficit from growing worse, but there is 
a large question as to whether we can 
count on much more help from the types 
of measures which I have characterized 
as palliatives. There are definite limita- 
tions on what these programs can con- 
tribute. 

For example, attempts to reduce the 
Government’s net oversea expenditures 
within the framework of existing foreign 
and defense policies by cutting dispens- 
able spending and by tying the use of 
aid funds to U.S. sources have produced 
significant balance-of-payments savings. 
So too has the sale of military equip- 
ment and supplies to allied countries. 
Assistant Secretary of State, Frederick 
G. Dutton, in a letter of June 7, 1963, to 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, declined, how- 
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ever, to say how much further help to 
the balance of payments could be ex- 
pected from these sources. He said 
that— 

It is not possible to predict, however, about 
how far we will eventually be able to go in 
achieving additional savings or in what sec- 
tors these savings will be found. 


Clearly there is little reason to expect 
a further major contribution from ef- 
forts of this nature. 

The administration hopes to reach bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium through 
an increase in our favorable balance of 
trade, resulting both from the export 
promotion program and from an im- 
provement in the competitive position of 
U.S. exports. It is anticipated that this 
improvement in the U.S. competitive po- 
sition will result from a narrowing of the 
spread between costs and prices in this 
country and in Western Europe. Not 
only would this have the effect of in- 
creasing exports, but it would also serve 
to dampen an increase in imports. 

The other fundamental corrective 
which the administration is counting on 
is an improvement in the capital account 
arising from a higher level of domestic 
economic activity that would follow en- 
actment of its tax program. In theory, 
this would produce a more favorable in- 
vestment climate which would tend to 
keep American capital at home and 
which would, in addition, draw foreign 
investment money to the United States. 

It is important to examine closely the 
validity of these two major assumptions 
upon which the administration's bal- 
ance-of-payments policy rests. It is my 
contention that these assumptions are of 
doubtful validity and that a policy based 
— them cannot be relied upon to suc- 
ceed. 

First, the U.S. would be lucky, indeed, 
if the increases in its exports in the com- 
ing years were to be sufficient to com- 
pensate for increases in its imports. As 
the Bank of International Settlements 
said in its 1963 annual report: 

For some time it has seemed unlikely that 
the deficit will be resolved mainly by a 
widening of the trade surplus; in fact the 
export trend will be quite favorable if it 
Keeps pace with the rise in imports as the 
economy expands. 


As the London Economist pointed out 
recently, trading opportunities are be- 
coming tougher for Americans in the 
Common Market, Latin America, and 
elsewhere. 

Prof. Lawrence B. Krause, of Yale Uni- 
versity, recently studied the degree of 
protection afforded the dominant Com- 
mon Market suppliers of various prod- 
ucts under the old national tariff as 
compared to the protection afforded by 
the new EEC external tariff. Professor 
Krause has the “vivid impression” that 
the protectiveness of the new EEC tariff 
is much greater than formerly existed. 
His analysis shows that 75 percent of all 
manufactured products will have their 
protection raised and by large amounts. 
According to the study, the size of the 
tariff reduction that would be required 
to bring the new external tariff down to 
the level of the old national tariff of the 
dominant supplier is over 50 percent for 
21 out of 61 classes of commodities 
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studied; 26 to 50 percent for 16 classes, 
and less than 25 percent for only 9 
classes. 

In addition, in 4 or 5 years, when the 
EEC’s internal tariffs have been com- 
pletely removed, the average tariff pref- 
erence of the Common Market producers 
with respect to outside suppliers will 
rise to about 12-13 percent, compared 
to less than 5 percent at the end of 1961. 
It should be clear that the adverse im- 
pact of the Common Market upon ex- 
ports of U.S. industrial products may 
be substantial even after allowing for 
the effects upon imports of a higher rate 
of economic growth stimulated by for- 
mation of the EEC. 

An even more serious challenge to U.S. 
exports is arising from the EEC’s com- 
mon agricultural policy which is based 
on a variable levy system that assures 
whatever level of protection is neces- 
sary to maintain the community’s in- 
ternal prices on affected products. The 
effects will be felt by the nearly one- 
third of U.S. agricultural exports sold 
for hard currency which have gone to 
EEC countries in recent years. 

While the full magnitude of the im- 
pact must await the setting of commu- 
nitywide agricultural support prices, it 
now appears that average prices will rise, 
encouraging increased Common Market 
production and a movement toward 
self-sufficiency in a wide range of prod- 
ucts which make up a substantial part 
of U.S. exports, including wheat, grains, 
and meat. Preférences granted to the 
products of countries overseas associated 
with the Common Market will likely re- 
duce other U.S. agricultural exports. 

U.S. exports may also suffer through 
adverse effects on the exports and foreign 
exchange earnings of third countries 
which normally spend a large amount of 
these earnings on U.S. goods. For exam- 
ple, the EEC’s tariff preferences to the 
associated oversea countries are likely to 
injure Latin American exports to Europe. 

In addition, discrimination against 
Japanese imports, which is still prac- 
ticed by the EEC, impairs Japanese ex- 
ports to the Common Market, thus re- 
ducing her foreign exchange earnings 
and subsequent purchases in the United 
States. With European markets difficult 
to penetrate, more Japanese exports are 
sent to the U.S. market, thus further 
weakening our balance-of- payments 
position. 

Thus far, the response in Europe to 
U.S. efforts to liberalize trade have not 
been overly enthusiastic. It is interest- 
ing to note that Professor Krause be- 
lieves that a unilateral reduction in tar- 
iffs by the EEC is called for to satisfy 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the GATT 
regulation that tariffs not be increased 
through the formation of a customs 
union. However, not only do the oppor- 
tunities for unilateral reduction appear 
remote at this time, but the success of 
the upcoming “Kennedy round” of mul- 
tilateral tariff negotiations also appears 
doubtful at this moment. 

Although last year’s trade perform- 
ance was greatly affected by the rising 
level of business activity in this country, 
it nevertheless does little to inspire 
optimism about the future. Exports in- 
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creased 3.5 percent over 1961, compared 
to annual increases of 6 percent from 
1955 to 1961. By contrast, imports which 
have been advancing at an average of 5 
percent a year increased by 12 percent 
in 1962. Although important gains in 
imports occurred in all major categories, 
the largest were recorded in finished 
manufactures. The result was a shrink- 
age in our favorable balance of trade by 
about $1 billion. 

According to a recent estimate of the 
Economic Research Department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, elimination of 
the overall deficit in 1963 probably would 
require an increase in the trade surplus 
of $1 to $2 billion. We can look to some 
improvement in our trade balance this 
year. Notwithstanding the export pro- 
motion program, however, it is highly 
unlikely that the improvement will be 
of a magnitude sufficient to substantially 
reduce the deficit. 

What of the administration’s hope for 
a reduction in the cost-price differential 
between the United States and Europe? 
It is true that costs and prices have risen 
substantially faster in Europe than in 
the United States in recent years. How- 
ever, it would be vain to expect either a 
continuation of the level of inflation in 
Europe or of the relative cost and price 
stability which has been our experience 
over the past several years. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the sharp increases in European prices 
experienced in recent years may soon be 
checked. On the demand side, there has 
been a marked slackening in the rapid 
increases in the economic growth rates 
of a large number of countries. In addi- 
tion, the severe labor shortages which 
have served to feed the pressure for wage 
increases far exceeding productivity 
gains are, according to the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, beginning to 
ease slightly. 

Equally important is the growing 
awareness in Europe that rising prices 
must be checked if a serious deteriora- 
tion of its competitive position is not to 
result. Thus far, many of the increases 
in costs, particularly wage costs, have 
been absorbed through a reduction in 
profit margins, rather than by price in- 
creases. This has served to hold off at 
least some of the adverse effects on 
Europe’s competitive position of rapidly 
rising wage costs. But the shaving of 
profit margins through cost increases has 
about reached its limits. 

The cost and price trend in recent 
years has led in a number of cases to 
direct official intervention, in the areas 
of prices and wages as well as import 
liberalization, in an effort to hold down 
the inflationary spiral. 

In Austria, for example, in 1962, some 
steel producers rescinded earlier price in- 
creases, a 6-month wage and price pause 
for the entire economy was instituted, 
and certain import restrictions were 
liberalized. In Finland, price controls 
were temporarily imposed, and in Den- 
mark, direct regulations of both prices 
and wages was an important part of an 
emergency program to curb inflation. 
Business was not allowed to increase 
prices or gross profits except in response 
to proven increases in certain costs. In 
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Italy, efforts to control prices led to tem- 
porary measures to increase certain 
types of imports. The same policy was 
followed in France and, in addition, con- 
trols have been imposed on retail price 
and profit margins over a wide range 
of agricultural and industrial items. 

A new element of public policy is aris- 
ing in some European countries in re- 
sponse to the rapid wage increases. At- 
tempts are being made through official 
public intervention to influence the size 
of pay increases. This has taken the 
form of stepped-up Government inter- 
vention in particular wage disputes as 
well as the organization of institutional 
bodies, such as the Austrian Joint Price 
and Wage Commission and the United 
Kingdom’s National Income Commission 
which are designed to provide the frame- 
work for a system of wage determination 
having less bias toward inflation. 

As awareness of the need to combat 
inflation spreads in Europe, it is vital 
that we prevent price increases in our 
own economy. Unless we prevent infla- 
tion, whether creeping or rapid, we may 
find international competitive position 
again deteriorating, with drastic conse- 
quences for our balance-of-payments 
position. 

While the Nation’s record of price sta- 
bility has been better than that of Eu- 
rope during the past few years, the 
administration will need to show a great- 
er willingness to combat inflation than 
it has thus far exhibited. The submis- 
sion of a record 1964 Federal budget 
showing a planned deficit of nearly $12 
billion, following upon deficits of $18 
billion over the past 3 years, is almost 
certain to eventually have an adverse im- 
pact on price stability. While there is 
no simple and automatic connection be- 
tween budget deficits and inflation, a 
persistent and steadily increasing series 
of budget deficits without any foresee- 
able end in sight will almost certainly 
be reflected in a resumption of infla- 
tionary pressures. This point was 
stressed by Frank A. Southard, Jr., U.S. 
Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund, in an article in the 
Journal of Finance in May 1961, in which 
he said: 

Both currently and in the near future bal- 
ance-of-payments considerations militate 
against fiscal deficits. 


The administration’s tax program de- 
signed to stimulate the economy also 
poses serious short-run balance-of-pay- 
ments dangers. If the tax program were 
to succeed in substantially and rapidly 
lifting the level of economic activity, the 
result would very likely be a new surge 
of inflationary pressures. If this eco- 
nomic stimulation were to occur while 
the Federal Government was running 
large budget deficits, the inflationary 
pressures would be intensified. Since Dr. 
Arthur Burns has told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that under the Presi- 
dent’s program the budget would not 
likely be in balance until 1970, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon himself 
admitted it would not be in balance be- 
fore 1967, the chances of this happening 
are very strong, indeed. 

In addition, the stimulation of eco- 
nomic activity that might arise from the 
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President’s tax program, while impair- 
ing our international competitive posi- 
tion through price increases, would also 
dramatically increase our imports. The 
staff of the Joint Economic Committee 
has estimated that the President’s tax 
program would eventually lift gross na- 
tional product by $40 billion, a question- 
able figure, I might state, but let us 
take it. An increase in gross national 
product of this magnitude would increase 
our imports by about $1 to $1.5 billion 
which, without a corresponding increase 
in exports, would mean a serious reduc- 
tion in our favorable balance of trade. 

I do not say that the effects of the 
President’s tax program would be totally 
adverse. It is true, I think, that a higher 
level of economic activity would tend to 
keep more capital at home and thus im- 
prove the balance of payments. That is, 
if our business people had any confidence 
in this theory of deficit financing. It 
might also have the effect of increas- 
ing the inflow of foreign investment 
funds and in rising American industry’s 
productive efficiency, again predicated 
upon this assumption. 

But balanced against this would be the 
adverse effects on imports and on price 
stability. It appears clear that while the 
balance-of-payments effects of the tax 
program might be beneficial in the long 
run, the short-run effects might be seri- 
ously detrimental. This is not to argue 
against sound tax reduction and reform, 
but it does point up the need for accom- 
panying expenditure control and for the 
use of other policy instruments to offset 
the immediate adverse impact which a 
tax cut would have on the balance of 
payments. 

These remarks, Mr. Speaker, serve to 
point out how weak are the needs upon 
which the administration is leaning. If 
the administration’s assumption should 
prove invalid—as I believe them to be— 
the balance-of-payments deficit may not 
only fail to improve, but it may actually 
grow worse. There would be substantial 
agreement, I think, on the proposition 
that a worsening of the deficit at this 
time would put us straight on the road 
to international financial chaos. In that 
case, we could not escape serious domes- 
tic consequences on growth and employ- 
ment, which the administration places 
foremost among its economic goals. 

Before proceeding to what is needed 
to eliminate the deficit, let me touch 
briefly on some of the remedies that 
have been suggested which I believe 
would be seriously detrimental to our 
domestic economy as well as to our inter- 
national position. To reemphasize what 
I have already said, devaluation of the 
dollar should be ruled out, along with 
actions to restrict trade and capital 
movements. 

Incidentally, I was happy that Secre- 
tary Dillon in his prepared statement 
this morning concurred. 

Furthermore, a policy of exchange rate 
flexibility, while it has something to rec- 
ommend it, would be such a sharp break 
with current practice and would create 
so much uncertainty in the conduct of 
international financial transactions that 
its adoption at this time is unrealistic. 

It should be obvious as well that a pol- 
icy of deflation leading to an increase in 
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our already high level of domestic unem- 
ployment should be rejected as a pos- 
sible solution. This is not to say that we 
can afford to follow a highly expansion- 
ary policy. Our commitment should be 
to a steadily rising level of economic ac- 
tivity and employment consistent with 
policies designed to achieve external 
Nos aes within the shortest possible 
e. 

It now appears unrealistic to expect 
that we can achieve all of our economic 
objectives at the same time. The attain- 
ment of some of our goals may have to 
await the elimination of the balance-of- 
payments deficit. Indeed, elimination of 
the payments deficit will head off an in- 
ternational financial crisis that could 
have a wide impact on the entire free 
world, including our own domestic econ- 
omy. 

The eight lines of action which I sug- 
gest be pursued to eliminate the balance- 
of-payments deficit are as follows: 

First. The United States can no long- 
er justify an interest rate structure 
geared primarily to domestic require- 
ments. The large outflow of private 
capital in our balance of payments is 
susceptible to policy treatment through 
a rise in interest rates. In this way, we 
can reach equilibrium working through 
the market mechanism itself, rather 
than through direct controls. 

On this point, I was pleased that Sec- 
retary Dillon this morning seemed to be 
in agreement. I do not think Secretary 
Dillon’s policies as he expressed himself 
this morning were the policies of the ad- 
ministration. They talk one way and yet 
they send up budget messages to the 
Congress that speak of an entirely differ- 
ent economic theory. 

In its latest report, the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlement said that, when 
private net capital exports contribute to 
payments disequilibrium, the traditional 
policy instrument is tighter monetary 
policy to make the internal market 
more attractive to both domestic and 
foreign investment funds. According to 
the Bank, European experience has been 
that this policy is effective. However, in 
the United States, it has thus far been 
tried only to a minor degree. 

During the 1961-62 business expan- 
sion, some important interest rates, such 
as the discount rate, the so-called prime 
lending rate, and the average interest 
rate on loans have remained almost flat. 
In general, mortgage and bond yields 
have displayed a slight downward move- 
ment. Although credit policy always 
must be determined with an eye on the 
state of domestic economic activity, it 
would appear unwise to continue a pol- 
icy of relative credit ease in the light 
of our continuing adverse balance-of- 
payments position. Some shift in credit 
policy toward less ease is clearly called 
for and would have a substantial effect 
in improving our payments position. 

Second. The time is long past for a re- 
view not only of our foreign economic 
and military aid, but also of U.S. mili- 
tary operations abroad which contribute 
substantially to the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Such a review could very 
well be part of an overall review of Fed- 
eral expenditure policy in which spend- 
ing priorities are established. 
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It should now be obvious that little 
more can be expected of Europe in 
shouldering the U.S, military and aid 
burdens. In fact, we have reached the 
point where it is unseemly for a great 
power to seek or to ask for aid of others 
in order to achieve what it is fully 
capable of achieving itself if it only has 
the will to put its own financial house 
in order. 

The administration should begin at 
once to pare down our forces, particu- 
larly support forces, and our bases over- 
seas to the minimum level consistent 
with defense and foreign policy require- 
ments. It is illusory to believe that our 
aid and military operations overseas 
contribute to the defensive strength of 
the free world when at the same time 
they are working to undermine the fi- 
nancial foundations upon which the es- 
sential strength of the free world is 
built. 

Third. The administration should ini- 
tiate vigorous efforts to equalize competi- 
tive conditions between U.S. exporters 
and those of other industrial nations. 
Some of our competitors, for example, 
refund turnover taxes to exporters, thus 
enabling them to quote lower prices to 
the export market than those charged 
to domestic customers. I would prefer 
that we first try to induce Europeans to 
abandon their tax incentives. If they 
refuse, however, I believe the United 
States should then develop a system 
of equalizing competitive conditions 
through a program of tax credits for ex- 
ports and possibly of tax credits for ex- 
penses incurred in developing export out- 
lets. 

Fourth. More must be done to impress 
upon all sectors of our economy the need 
to maintain our competitive position in 
world trade. In order to bring about 
price stability or, even better, a declining 
price level, it is not enough that wage 
increases be equal to gains in productiv- 
ity. Wage increases must be kept below 
the gains in productivity, with the addi- 
tional benefits of increased productivity 
being reflected in lower prices, particu- 
larly for manufactured goods. 

Price reductions realized through pro- 
ductivity gains represent increases in 
real wages and in real incomes through- 
out the economy, and thus they lead to 
increases in demand which stimulate 
output and employment. Not only 
would such a policy improve our inter- 
national position, but it would also stim- 
ulate domestic employment and economic 
activity without the need of massive 
Government spending to increase ag- 
gregate demand. The notion that 
money incomes should rise continuously, 
which is firmly imbedded in the public 
mind, must give way to a new consensus 
on the need for wage and price restraint 
at a time when international considera- 
tions weigh heavily upon the Nation. 

Furthermore, the large outflows of 
capital from the United States in recent 
years should be related to the profits 
squeeze, which has dampened the in- 
vestment climate in this country. The 
annual rate of profit after taxes on 
stockholder’s equity has dropped from 
an average of 14.1 percent in the 1947-51 
period to 9.4 percent in the 1957-61 pe- 
riod. An improvement of the profits 
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picture depends partly upon tax changes, 
but perhaps more importantly upon cost 
and productivity factors. A better re- 
turn on invested capital would serve to 
improve the balance of payments by 
keeping domestic capital at home as well 
as by drawing foreign capital to our 
shores. 

Fifth. The need to hold the price line 
makes it imperative that Federal fiscal 
policy be conducted in an anti-inflation- 
ary manner. The large and persistent 
series of budget deficits incurred by this 
administration, which are likely to con- 
tinue as far into the future as we can 
now see, is building up an inflationary 
potential in the economy which may ex- 
plode in our faces unless we reverse 
course. External considerations above 
all demand that we attain budget bal- 
ance within the very near future. 

Sixth. Policies to increase the pro- 
ductivity of American industry are an 
essential part of an overall balance-of- 
payments policy. In this regard, I be- 
lieve that the depreciation schedules, 
which were revised last year, should be 
reviewed again with the objective of 
making them more realistic in relation 
to the facts of modern technology. Our 
major competitors, recognizing rapid ob- 
solescence, permit accelerated writeoff 
schedules to a larger extent than the 
United States. 

Seventh. I urge again, as I and my 
minority colleagues on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee did in our 1962 mi- 
nority views, that the United States, 
while continuing its policy of selling gold 
to officially monetary institutions at $35 
an ounce, remove its guarantee to buy 
gold at $35 an ounce or at any other pre- 
determined price. The U.S. guarantee 
to buy all the gold offered to it at this 
price is a standing invitation to speculate 
against the dollar by buying gold. 
Thanks to our guarantee to buy gold at 
a fixed price, speculators who buy gold 
can get back into dollars today without 
risk. We can discourage this specula- 
tion and ease future monetary strains by 
adding an element of risk to the holding 
of gold by removing the fixed buying 
price. 

Eighth. International liquidity will not 
be a problem as long as the United States 
is running balance-of-payments deficits 
which serve to increase world reserves. 
In fact, the free world has become great- 
ly dependent on continuing U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficits to provide adequate 
international monetary reserves. 

However, we should look forward now 
to the time when the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficits are eliminated. To 
that end, the administration should im- 
mediately initiate discussions within the 
International Monetary Fund on funda- 
mental changes in its structure which 
should be made in order to provide suffi- 
cient international liquidity to meet the 
growing needs of world trade. 

Efforts to expand and improve upon 
the International Monetary Fund should 
not be initiated or pursued primarily as 
a means of easing the current U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. Designing 
schemes to make access to liquidity easier 
is not going to solve this problem. The 
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solution to our balance-of- payments 
problem lies in efforts to impose disci- 
pline upon ourselves in the conduct of 
our monetary and fiscal affairs. A for- 
ward-looking policy, however, requires 
that we seek to avert a future interna- 
tional liquidity crisis by making a begin- 
ning now on the tedious and difficult task 
of improving upon the world’s monetary 
mechanism. 

Mr. Speaker, even under the favorable 
international conditions which exist to- 
day, the United States is running heavy 
balance-of-payments deficits and seems 
unable to eliminate them. The new 
shocks to the U.S. balance of payments 
that may arise in the future from 
changes in policies of other countries, 
particularly those of the Common Mar- 
ket, and from political and military dis- 
turbances abroad that may entail large 
increases in U.S. expenditures overseas 
make the need for decisive action on our 
balance-of-payments problem urgent. 

We must make the hard choices which 
are required if we are to eliminate the 
deficit; time is growing short; the pa- 
tience of our creditors is wearing thin. 
The latest report of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements leaves no doubt of 
this fact. As the Bank says, referring to 
our deficit and the measures taken to 
date to correct it: “It is evident, how- 
ever, that the situation calls for more 
vigorous measures.” The need is not for 
more palliatives, but for basic correctives 
which only vigorous action by the ad- 
ministration can set in motion. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to enable the 
Congress to express its support of a more 
vigorous and effective balance-of-pay- 
ments policy, I submitted a concurrent 
resolution on Friday dealing with the 
balance-of-payments problem, This 
resolution is being sponsored in the Sen- 
ate by my colleague on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Senator Jacoß K. 
Javits. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this resolution be printed at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on a very studious, 
thoughtful, and helpful address as ex- 
pressed on the floor of the House today. 
The gentleman from Missouri has cer- 
tainly pointed out that the threat of 
economic disaster is one which equals or 
at least challenges the military threat 
against this Nation. 

The gentleman’s remarks also empha- 
size that the Congress itself as the legis- 
lative arm of our Government has not 
shown full cognizance of the problem 
and has not measured up to its full re- 
sponsibility with regard to the manage- 
ment of the fiscal business of the Nation. 
He has ably pointed up the shortcomings 
of our piecemeal methods of handling 
our fiscal affairs, our revenues, and ap- 
propriations. These are responsibilities 
that must be coordinated in order for 
the Congress to do a full budgetary job 
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so as to maintain the financial integrity 
and vitality of the Nation. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
the gentleman from Missouri made on 
the floor of the House today. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. Certainly the gentleman 
has pointed out the major needs. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, when he was running for 
election in 1960, pointed to the balance 
of payments as a serious problem. One 
of the pledges that he made was that 
he was going to move forward in this 
area. One of the first actions he took 
as President was to reassure not only our 
own people but those abroad that he was 
going to preserve the integrity of the 
dollar. Certainly he has by words ex- 
pressed his concern. The tragedy is that 
his deeds and policies do not match his 
words, and this failure of fitting action 
to words is not confined to this one area. 
I think it is time that the Congress and 
the people whom they represent must 
look behind the President’s words to the 
deeds, because in so many instances, and 
this is only one, there seems to be such 
little relationship. 

Mr. Speaker, the concurrent resolution 
to which I referred a few moments ago 
is as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 192 


Concurrent resolution stating the sense of 
the Congress that achievement of balance 
of payments equilibrium is essential and 
that the United States should take the 
initiative in fostering an international bal- 
ance of payments 
Whereas the United States has had a deficit 

in its international balance of payments 

every year, except one, since 1950; and 
Whereas largely as a result of these deficits, 

United States short-term dollar liabilities to 

foreigners totaled $25,300,000,000 at the end 

of April 1963; and 

Whereas these liabilities constitute a po- 
tential claim against the United States gold 
stock of $15,700,000,000, of which less than 
$4,000,000,000 is “free gold” not required to 
serve as backing for our currency; and 

Whereas the health of our domestic econ- 
omy and strength of the dollar and its ability 
to serve as a key international reserve cur- 
rency depends upon the early elimination of 
the balance-of-payments deficit and the 
creation of improved arrangements to serve 
the liquidity needs of an expanding inter- 
national trade and payments system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 

of the Congress of the United States that 

achievement of balance-of-payments equi- 
librium in a manner consistent with the dol- 
lar’s role as a key international reserve cur- 
rency should receive the highest priority in 
the formation of national economic policy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the maintenance of equi- 
librium in its international accounts should 
be a continuing and major goal of United 

States international economic policy; and be 

it further 
Resolved, That the United States take the 

initiative within the International Monetary 

Fund to devise new and improved methods 

of permanently strengthening the interna- 

tional monetary and credit mechanism in 
order to provide (a) improved means of 
financing balance-of-payments deficits until 
basic corrective forces restore equilibrium, 
and (b) sufficient liquidity to finance in- 
creases in world trade and payments once 

United States balance-of- payments equi- 

librium is achieved. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RovsH). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatMan] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, our 
country is now said to be one of big 
government, big industry, and big labor. 
There is a great deal of truth in this say- 
ing and there is danger, as I see it, that 
these large organized forces will come to 
overshadow what most of us prefer to 
think is the normal relationship between 
government and the individual, who is 
supposed to be the ultimate sovereign 
in our democracy. There is danger that 
individual voices will be lost in the con- 
test between huge concentrations of eco- 
nomic power and the media of informa- 
tion and propaganda they control. 

It is thus of great importance that the 
spokesmen and leaders of any of these 
great groups be enlightened people who 
are dedicated to the public interest, not 
just the selfish interests of their par- 
ticular groups. Mr. William W. Lynch, 
president of the Texas Power & Light Co., 
is such a leader and spokesman for the 
electric power industry. Bill Lynch, who 
is a long and valued personal friend, has 
just completed a term as president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, an organiza- 
tion representing the largest aggregation 
of electric power in the world. Bill 
Lynch is one of those rare men who 
understand the great issues of our time 
and who are untiring in their efforts to 
have these issues settled in the public 
interest. He is an outstanding patriot, 
an intelligent counselor, and a business 
leader of whom every Texan should be 
proud, as indeed the whole private elec- 
tric power industry must be proud. 

The Edison Electric Institute held its 
convention this year at Denver, at which 
time Mr. Walter Bouldin took office as 
president of the institute. In his speech 
accepting the presidency, Mr. Bouldin 
paid tribute to Bill Lynch in these words: 

Let me first pay respect to the year just 
past. Our industry owes much to Bill Lynch. 
Wherever he has gone this past year, from 
the White House to the modest State of 
Texas, he has personified the qualities we 
like to think of this industry as possessing— 
patriotism, intelligence, and the kind of hon- 
esty that shows through to anyone looking or 
listening. All of us are thought better of 
because we chose Bill Lynch to represent us. 


Yes, I have no doubt that everybody 
in the electric power industry is thought 
better of because Bill Lynch has repre- 
sented them; I would only add that I 
have no doubt that everybody in the in- 
dustry deserves to be thought better of 
by reason of the fact that Bill Lynch 
has represented them. 


UDALL UKASE AND ADDLED 
ECONOMICS 
Mr.SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of a very interesting 
Washington Report or newsletter writ- 
ten by a distinguished Member of the 
other body commending the decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior to extend 
the Bonneville power marketing area 
into southern Idaho. The newsletter 
claims great value of this decision to the 
people of southern Idaho. But, it cer- 
tainly fails to tell of the great monetary 
loss that this decision will bring to the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

The author admits tax 5 builds 
these hydroelectric projects by saying. 

“Our tax money has helped build these 
mighty dams,” but then he goes on to 
state, “and they belong every bit as much 
to the people of Idaho as to the people 
of Oregon and Washington.” Perhaps 
they belong in part to the people of Idaho 
to the extent that their taxes have been 
advanced to finance them, but I submit 
to you they belong to the taxpayers from 
every State in the United States—all 50 
of them. Furthermore, if we are going 
to determine entitlement to Federal lar- 
gess on the basis of our tax contribu- 
tions, my home State has over three 
times more interest in them than the 
States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho combined. I am not suggesting 
that Pennsylvania should be made a part 
of the Bonneville marketing area. But, 
Iam suggesting that since those dams are 
taxpayer owned, the Nation’s taxpayers 
certainly have a right to expect power 
from them to be sold at a price that will 
prevent a further drain on the taxpayers. 

The newsletter states that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has been selling whole- 
sale power to certain preference cus- 
tomers in Idaho at an average rate of 
5.25 mills per kilowatt hour but the same 
class of customers at the Bonneville 
rates should pay 3.10 mills per kilowatt 
hour, or a saving of approximately 40 
percent. Some 19 preference distribu- 
tors serving about 25,000 customers are 
listed who are presently paying $1,611,- 
377 for power which will cost them only 
$1,001,213 if Bonneville supplies the 
power, resulting in a saving of $610,164. 

Now let us look a little bit more closely 
at some of this jumbled-up, addled 
thinking in relatior to the economics 
of this great new undertaking of the 
Bonneville Power Administration in 
order to see just how the taxpayers will 
make out. 

The new Bonneville transmission line 
needed to conduct this power to south- 
ern Idaho was estimated by Bonneville 
to cost approximately $80 million. Ac- 
cording to past experience, I would be 
surprised to see it built for less than 
$100 million. But, let us use the figure 
of $80 million. An expenditure of $80 
million for 25,0C0 customers amounts 
to $3,200 per customer, or five or six 
times as much as the $500 or $600 per 
customer to furnish complete genera- 


ice from the existing pow 
in the area. At 4 percent interest, which 
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the Treasury must pay on long-term 
obligations, it will cost $4,626,400 per 
year to service or amortize an $80 mil- 
lion investment over a 30-year period— 
the normal life of a high-voltage trans- 
mission line. In addition, it costs ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year for opera- 
tion and maintenance of such a line, 
bringing the total annual cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance, and amortization to 
$4,626,400 per year. This is all over 
and above the cost of producing the 
power to transmit over the line. Fur- 
thermore, despite this increase in annual 
costs, the annual revenues from the 
combined BPA and Reclamation South- 
ern Idaho systems will be reduced by 
$610,164, bringing the total loss: to 
$5,336,564. 

It is assumed that the power from 
Bonneville will be sold in southern Idaho 
at the present Bonneville rate, otherwise 
the savings to the preference customers 
would not be as much as the newsletter 
anticipates. We all know Bonneville is 
already losing some $15 to $17 million 
per year. If this line is constructed and 
power is sold from it at the Bonneville 
rate, the cost of $5,336,564 cited above 
would have to be added to the present 
Bonneville losses, thus increasing the 
present taxpayers’ loss by that amount. 

Oh, I realize Mr. Speaker, there are 
great claims made for the development 
of the phosphate industry in southern 
Idaho, but these claims are very prob- 
lematical. In fact, one large producer 
of wet-process phosphate in southern 
Idaho has said that if the Bonneville 
claim materializes, it will put that com- 
pany, which produces phosphate by the 
acid process, out of business. The news- 
letter says the 2-mill reduction in 
power costs to the electric furnace pro- 
ducers of phosphate would reduce their 
costs by $4.50 per ton of fertilizer. This, 
however, represents more than the aver- 
age net margin of profit to most wet- 
process producers. 

The wet-process producers drawing 
from Idaho mines now account for far 
more jobs than the electric furnace pro- 
ducer. Most all expansion in the electric 
furnace business would come by way of 
adding additional furnaces to existing 
arsaa which would add very few em- 

yees instead of the rather fantastic 
9 ry claimed by BPA. Furthermore, 
most all expansion in this business would 
have to go into fertilizer in direct com- 
petition to us inasmuch as industrial 
phosphorous demand is pretty well 
leveled out now that the swingover from 
soaps to detergents is completed. 

How can it be true that the phosphate 
industry in Idaho will best be served and 
the economy strengthened by unfairly 
subsidizing the costs of one competitor 
against another to the extent that the 
one employing the larger number 5 peo- 
ple will be driyen out of business 

Furthermore, what some of the AE 
producers of phosphate had better think 
of is the fact that Federal 


southern Idaho would materially affect 
their operations in the eastern plants, 
which include Tennessee, Florida, and 
the Carolinas. 
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Of course, Mr. Speaker, the losses to 
the taxpayers of the country cited above 
are not the only losses. If Bonneville 
power is conducted into southern Idaho 
it is bound to take away business now 
supplied by taxpaying, investor-financed 
electric companies. When these taxpay- 
ing investor-owned companies lose that 
business, they will no longer be paying 
Federal and State taxes on it. So this 
loss in tax revenue will have to be made 
up by other taxpayers. 

It is very strange how some people 
think when considering economics. They 
seem to think the Treasury of the United 
States is a magical bottomless well from 
which we can continue to draw large 
sums of money to provide a little savings 
to a few privileged people without its 
costing anybody anything. 

The tax losses from these electric com- 
panies will not be the only losses either. 
A considerable amount of power that will 
be replaced by Bonneville is now being 
produced in coal-fired steamplants. So 
naturally it will put some already hard- 
pressed coal miners out of work in Utah 
and Wyoming. It is hypocritical for us 
to sit here in Washington and shed 
crocodile tears over the plight of de- 
pressed industries, including the coal in- 
dustry, and to talk about accelerated 
public works programs to stimulate em- 
ployment, when we placidly submit to 
the spending of millions of dollars of tax 
funds on uneconomical developments to 
put more men out of employment. 

For years now Bonneville has been 
selling power in the West at a ridiculous 
figure—at a price less than fuel costs 
alone in many areas of the country. 
Although the public power people seem 
to rejoice in the great boon this cheap 
power has been to the Northwest in in- 
dustrial development, it is rather difficult 
for me to see how the Nation as a whole 
has been so benefited. It has resulted 
in some big power using industries such 
as aluminum locating out there, but such 
industries employ very few people in re- 
lationship to the total kilowatt-hours 
consumed. The low-cost subsidized pow- 
er often results in an indirect subsidy to 
an industry which encourages location in 
an area that might not otherwise be se- 
lected, thus depriving more favorable 
areas of an industry they would normal- 
ly get without the Government subsidy. 

Mr. Speaker, this addled concept of 
economics is costing the taxpayers of the 
United States millions of dollars of addi- 
tional funds every year and further de- 
pressing already depressed areas. The 
extension of the Bonneville power mar- 
keting area into southern Idaho can only 
be regarded as a spreading of the Fed- 
eral power empire. It was accomplished 
by administrative fiat despite widespread 
opposition to such a move by residents 
of southern Idaho. For example, the 
Idaho State Reclamation Association 
went on record in opposition to this 
move. The Magic Valley chapter of the 
Snake River Valley Electrical Associa- 
tion made up of journeymen electricians, 
contractors, power distributors, appli- 
ance dealers, and suppliers of electronic 
and wiring materials unanimously 
passed a resolution recently strongly op- 
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posing the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion going into southern Idaho. The 
Payette Chamber of Commerce unani- 
mously approved a resolution on May 29, 
1963, strongly opposing this latest move 
by the Department of the Interior. The 
resolution states in part, “Bureaucratic 
dictatorship is not needed and certain- 
ly is not wanted.” On many occasions 
in recent weeks I have inserted news- 
paper articles and editorials from the 
leading newspapers in southern Idaho 
vigorously opposing this unnecessary ex- 
tension of Federal power since it was first 
suggested. Perhaps this editorial state- 
ment in an Idaho Falls newspaper on 
May 23 summarized the consensus suc- 
cinctly: 

We bow our head in shame today for Idaho. 
All the while we'd hoped that somehow Idaho 
would not be engulfed by Federal autocracy; 
that somehow Idaho would be privileged to 
stand on her own feet; to move forward by 
her own courage and momentum. 

And now, this week by the single stroke of 
a pen all of southern Idaho is enmeshed in 
the gears of that public power octopus, the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 


The Udall ukase of May 21 was sup- 
posedly based on a feasibility study un- 
dertaken by Assistant Secretary Kenneth 
Holum. I called this order a “ukase” be- 
cause, as we all know, a ukase was an 
official decree of the czar having the 
force of law. 

This so-called feasibility study pre- 
pared by Holum has been vigorously at- 
tacked by several different groups or 
individuals in southern Idaho, For ex- 
ample, the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission Chairman Ralph Wickberg said 
the study contains “not one iota of sup- 
ported fact.” He said: 

The whole report is filled with blind state- 
ments * * * if we in our educated society 
are predicating our capital investments on 
these kinds of predications, we are in lots of 
trouble. 


The Owyhee County Farm Bureau is- 
sued a statement on June 24 declaring 
that the extension of Bonneville power 
to southern Idaho could seriously damage 
the tax structure in many counties and 
provide little benefit to the area. 

Despite feelings such as these by many 
of the individuals in the actual area, the 
Udall ukase scrapped the half-century- 
old Bureau of Reclamation power sales 
program by unilateral action. Udall did 
this without specific congressional con- 
sideration or approval. Therefore, I am 
introducing today a House resolution 
calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion to hold this order in abeyance until 
such time as the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, who has legis- 
lative oversight responsibilities for both 
the Bonneville Power Administration and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, can study 
this question and recommend specific 
legislative action to authorize the exten- 
sion of the Bonneville power marketing 
area into southern Idaho. 

Mr, Speaker, as a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, it 
is my hope that this resolution will get 
speedy consideration because of the im- 
eri of the fundamental issues in- 
volved. 
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THE NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


Mr.SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune reported last 
Thursday, July 4, 1963, that the Na- 
tional Cultural Center at the start of 
this year had $542,000 cash in the bank, 
and a fund balance, after deducting 
loans and debts, of $265,314. 

The National Cultural Center is one 
of the most highly publicized projects in 
history. Surely, the building of the great 
pyramids of Egypt was attended with 
less publicity. For more than 2 years, 
now, there has been a steady barrage 
of articles in the society pages of the 
papers, and in other sections of the 
papers, as well, about all that the Presi- 
dent was doing to get this project “mov- 

It comes as a great shock, then, to 
find that the actual cash in hand, after 
deducting loans and debts, was only 
$265,314 at the beginning of 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 28, 1963, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BUCK- 
LEY] introduced a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Cultural Center Act to extend for 
an additional 3 years the period during 
which construction funds must be re- 
ceived. 

The question which interests me, and 
which interests a number of my col- 
leagues, is this: does this bill, H.R. 6659, 
have the endorsement of the President? 

H.R. 6659 would circumvent the plain 
intent of the Congress as expressed in 
section 7 of the Natural Cultural Center 
Act, which took effect September 2, 1958, 
and which reads as follows: 

Sec. 7. (a) This Act shall cease to be 
effective, and all offices created by this Act 
and all appointments made under this Act 
shall terminate, if the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution does not find 
that sufficient funds to construct the Na- 
tional Cultural Center have been received 
by the Trustees of the National Cultural 
Center within 5 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


Despite the great concern of the Presi- 
dent for the arts, an interest which has 
been widely, thoroughly, and continu- 
ously publicized, he has shown no inter- 
est at all in saving theaters which may 
soon be razed in the Nation's Capital. 
These theaters are the Capitol, National, 
Keith's, Belasco, and the Washington 
Civic Auditorium. In fact, the President 
himself has given the go-ahead to the 
destruction of the Belasco Theater, and 
the Washington Civic Auditorium, 
though he has the Executive authority to 
stop the destruction of both. 

It makes a very bad impression on 
people everywhere to be asked to dig 
down into their pockets to help build 
cultural facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia at the very time that the Presi- 
dent has exhibited no concern over the 
destruction of good theaters, and the ef- 
forts to save these good theaters. 
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I include for the information of my 
colleagues the article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 4, 1963, to which 
I have referred: 


CAPITAL'S “DOLL HOUSE” CONTROVERSY—ITALY 
DONATES ALL THE MARBLE 
(By Andrew J. Glass) 

WasHINGTON.—President Kennedy yester- 
day announced that the Italian Government 
has offered to donate all the marble for the 
proposed $30 million National Cultural Cen- 
ter on the banks of the Potomac. 

The Italians’ $1.1 million gift, arranged 
during Mr. Kennedy’s Rome visit, raised the 
total contributions pledged over the 58- 
month drive to $9.5 million. 

Last April, the Ford Foundation pledged 
$5 million, if and when the Center’s trustees 
came up with $25 million from other sources. 

However, Roger L. Stevens, chairman of 
the project, yesterday said the foundation 
has agreed to liberalize this ratio to three to 
one, thus releasing its funds after $15 million 
is raised. 


Despite the cheering news from the White 
House and Mr. Stevens, a New York theatrical 
producer, the project is still beset with 
problems. Among them: 

A 5-year congressional mandate to raise 
the $30 million expires September 2. How- 
ever, Representative CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Democrat of New York, chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee, has offered 
a bill granting the project 3 more years to 
get on its feet. 

A closed-circuit TV show, beamed into 60 
cities last November 30 and featuring Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy, proved a financial flop. 
Mr. Stevens, who had hoped to raise several 
million dollars the event, said he 
was “disappointed,” although he disputed 
the accuracy of an official yearend treasur- 
er's report that listed the total TV pro- 
ceeds at $68,225. 

downtown merchants assert that 
the Potomac site will siphon off tourist dol- 
lars, while key Washington civic leaders be- 
lieve the project has unduly dynamited sev- 
eral large theaters now slated for demolition. 

This criticism extends to Capitol Hill where 
Edward Durell Stone's three-auditorium, 
single-roof design has been dubbed by some 
as “Jackie’s Doll House” (Mrs. Kennedy 
shares honorary cochairmanship of the Cen- 
ter with Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 

“I just can’t understand why they're 
showing no concern about the disappearance 
of existing facilities,” Representative WI. 
LIAM B. WIDNALL, Republican, of New Jersey, 
said the other day. “Anyone who tries to 
fight this process of strangulation is auto- 
matically branded a foe of the Cultural Cen- 
ter,” he added. 

Meanwhile Representative JoHN KYL, 
Republican, of Iowa, has introduced a bill 
shifting the Center’s site closer to the down- 
town area, perhaps on the 27 acres of Federal 
parkland set aside for the Pranklin D. Roose- 
velt memorial. He has also called for an 
annual General Accounting Office audit of 
the Center’s finances and operations. 

In reply, Mr. Stevens said that shifting the 
site from the 12 acres Congress set aside by 
the river would “destroy confidence” and 
imperil several “semicommitments” now in 
the offing. He predicted that pledges would 
rise to $20 million by the end of the year. 

This would mark a considerable 12-month 
advance, since the project’s total pledges at 
the start of the year came to $2,028,695. To- 
tal cash in the bank, however, came to $542,- 
000 and the fund balance, after deducting 
loans and debts, was $265,314. 

It is understood that Mr. Stevens’ 
trustee, K. Lemoyne Billings, is planning an- 
other fundraising spectacular for this fall 
centered on Mrs, Kennedy. 
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Mr. Billings, a New York advertising execu- 
tive, is a former prep-school roommate of the 
President. He accompanied Mr. Kennedy 
on his recent European tour. 


U.S. DOLLAR 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
nations across the seven seas have lost 
confidence in the future value and sta- 
bility of our U.S. dollar, for one reason, 
and one reason only which is the over- 
spending of our own taxpayers dollars; 
hence, they demand gold in payment for 
the things they sell to us, instead of ac- 
cepting our dollars. 

Immediately after the President sent 
his huge 1964 budget request to the Con- 
gress, I, as the top Republican on the 
House Appropriations Committee which 
is presently composed of 30 Democrats 
and 20 Republicans, and on whose 
shoulders rests, to a marked degree, the 
sustained value of the U.S. dollar, felt 
dutybound and did institute a budget- 
cutting task force composed of the 20 
Republican members of our committee, 
which, up to this time, have played an 
effective roll in cutting the President’s 
budget $34 million and we are continu- 
ing in a determined effort to reduce the 
remaining bills yet to be acted upon, by 
another $3 to $4 billion and more, if 
possible, which we know is good news to 
our taxpayers, good for our entire na- 
tional economy, and will, to some degree 
at least, tend to popularize our dollar 
worldwide. 

No one need wonder why these foreign 
nations feel as they do about our dollar, 
and why our taxpayers have had their 
fill of reckless, wasteful spending over 
the past three decades, especially since 
the President has demanded Federal 
spending for fiscal year 1964 to the tune 
of over $2,000 for each average American 
family to pay in fiscal year 1964, which 
began on July 1 a week ago, added to 
that a planned deficit of $12 billion for 
fiscal year 1964, to add to our present 
Federal debt of $305 billion, which is 
more than the assessed value of all the 
land in the United States. Think of it. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include here an editorial by Mr. 
A. M. Piper, editor of the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
entitled Increased Deficits in the U.S. 
Balance of Payments,” which points up 
the monetary problems we face today. 
The editorial follows: 

INCREASED DEFICITS IN THE U.S. 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Grim reports of the deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments for the first quarter 
of 1963 were a frightening reminder of our 
Nation’s difficult position in the world. 

The U.S. Government’s deficit in its ac- 
counts with the rest of the world rose to 
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$820 million from a deficit of $495 million 
in the corresponding 1962 quarter. That 
places the prospective 1963 deficit at $3.3 
billion compared with $2.2 billion in all of 
1962. 

It is hard for the American people to 
understand how the richest country in the 
world could be in financial difficulties in 
these prosperous times. 

An international payments deficit occurs 
when the total dollars sent abroad in pay- 
ment for imports, private investments, for- 
eign aid, and military expenditures exceed 
investments and spending here for goods 
and services by foreign business and individ- 
uals. The fact is that the U.S. international 
payments have exceeded U.S. receipts by $15.9 
billion over the past 5 years. 

This means that our creditor nations have 
accumulated claims of nearly $16 billion 
against U.S. gold reserves and have cashed 
in nearly $7 billion for gold. 

Uncle Sam's gold holdings are now down 
to $15.8 billion, the lowest in 24 years. Of 
that amount some $12 billion are required as 
a backing for U.S. currency, under the U.S. 
law requiring that gold reserves must equal 
at least 25 percent of the Nation's currency. 
At last report, the country had nearly $48 
billion of currency outstanding. 

If all the foreign claims against the United 
States should be presented for payment in 
the near future, there wouldn’t be enough 
gold at Fort Knox and other depositories to 
meet them. 

This is not likely to occur, for at least two 
good and sufficient reasons. 

First, foreign countries keep substantial 
working balances in U.S. banks to finance 
purchases of goods and services in this coun- 
try. 

Second, most of the claims against the 
United States are in the form of U.S. Govern- 
ment or commercial investments, certificates 
of deposits and bankers’ acceptances all of 
which pay interest. Gold holdings pay no 
interest. 

Another reason is that the dollar, largely 
due to its exchangeability for gold is nec- 
essary to the functioning of all free world 
currencies. A threat to the stability of the 
dollar would shake confidence in other free 
world currencies. 

But there are many gold speculators in 
the world, who believe that the United States 
will eventually have to devalue the dollar 
which would immediately increase the value 
of their gold holdings. 

The US. „ the New York Feder- 
al Reserve Bank which handles U.S. dollar 
propping activities, and the Federal Reserve 
System have been working for more than 2 
years to maintain the stability of the dollar. 
They use foreign currencies they have been 
able to acquire to bid up the price of dollars 
and prevent their falling into the hands of 
foreign central banks where they would be a 
claim on our gold reserves. Other devices are 
employed from time to time. Other plans 
are being considered. 

There is no easy cure for what ails our 
Government’s financial difficulties, but in 
some way the drain on our gold reserves 
must be halted if the stability of the dollar 
is to be maintained. 

President Roy L. Reierson, of the Bank- 
ers Trust Co., recently urged that a greater 
share of foreign aid be switched to interna- 
tional financial organizations; that the cost 
of maintaining five U.S. Army divisions in 
Western Europe be assumed by the countries 
where they are located; that short-term in- 
terest rates be raised to discourage outflow 
of capital; and U.S. exports be kept competi- 
tive with foreign goods, by restraint on U.S. 
wage and price levels. 

The time for effective action may be fast 
running out. 
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“SMALLTOWN, USA.” NEWSWEEK 
LOOKS AT KEOSAUQUA, IOWA, AS 
TYPICAL OF THE NATION’S SMALL 
TOWNS AND A WAY OF LIFE 
WHICH HAS MEANT SO MUCH TO 


from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] May extend 
his remarks at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 8 issue of Newsweek magazine, de- 
votes its cover story to “Smalltown, 
U. S.A.,“ a study of the life and people 
of Keosauqua, Iowa, one of the Nation’s 
many small towns. 

I commend General Editor Leslie 
Hanscom for this fine article. I daresay 
that there are few Members in the Con- 
gress who did not grow up in small towns 
or on the edges of small towns. The 
vignettes in this piece will be recogniz- 
able to all who read them. They are 
impressions from the face of America. 
They refiect her strength and her vital- 
ity. If this way of life is passing away, 
all of us will be the worse for it. 

For my own part, I am proud there 
is a Keosauqua, Iowa. I am prouder still 
that it is in the district I represent. I 
know and love these people; I am hon- 
ored to represent them in the Halls of 
Congress. Their strength is my strength; 
their weaknesses, my weaknesses. 

America may be able to outgrow the 
small towns like Keosauqua, but life in 
America will never be as full, as rich, and 
as meaningful as it has been in the 
Keosauquas across this land. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues. As we rush pellmell 
toward bigness, concentration, and dis- 
torted values, the small towns, as typi- 
fied by Keosauqua, Iowa, offer necessary 
resting places along the way to stop and 
think and slow down a bit. 

SMALLTOWN, U.S.A. 

(A boy, a river, a flag-decked secret fort 
that guards the 1,023 souls of Keosauqua, 
Iowa, U.S.A. The scene recalls another day, 
before the country moved to town, before 
cities marched ever closer together. This 
Fourth of July, there are still some secret 
places for a boy to leap. But the Keosau- 
quas are disappearing, and with them a way 
of life so long and loudly extolled from 
Fourth of July platforms across the land. 
To see what Smalltown, U.S.A., is like as the 
Nation marks its 187th Independence Day, 
Newsweek's General Editor Leslie Hanscom 
visited Keosauqua. His story follows.) 

In Keosauqua, Iowa—a town that is tucked 
in a lazy bend of the Des Moines River—the 
midmorning coffee break arrives at an early 
hour. Main Street business follows the work 
rhythms of the surrounding farms, and by 
9:30, the refugees from toll have begun to 
gather in the dining room of the Hotel Man- 
ning, a pleasantly ramshackle pile which 
looks like a beached side-wheeler. Here, 
where the talking is easy, the used copy of 
the Des Moines Register passes from booth 
to booth, piercing the quiet morning with 
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the jangle of its headlines. Last week, a 


of the UN.—Mr. K.: World War Would Kill 
Hundreds of Millions.” 
In Keosauqua, as in Kennebunkport, Kitty 


shook the nerves and the psychic certain- 
ties, which small-town life supposedly 
tects. Viewed through the red, white, and 


nduring 
rock, safe from the tides of distant calamity 
that only touch it when the waves are spent. 


lady who knows Peru through a sister in the 
Peace Corps. For the latest doings in Paris, 
Keosauqua need not consult a columnist; 
the nurse-receptionist who serves the town's 
two doctors has a son in the Air Force who 
regularly reports. Keosauqua can hardly 
avoid belonging to the great world, but the 
cost of membership may be far too high. 
By an irony of history, the world it belongs 
to seems to have no place for the American 
small town. 

Fifty years ago, the Fourth of July in 
Keosauqua was a blowout that would put 
a Sioux uprising in the shade. Before sun- 
up, sleepers were jolted awake by dynamite 
blasts along the river. Along the main street, 
fairground performers exerted art and muscle 
on wooden platforms. Bands of bogus Indi- 
ans and scouts, troops of “horribles” clothed 
from local ragbags, patriotic floats blooming 
with the maidenhood of Keosauqua, passed in 
grand review. And all day long, there were 
detonations of firecrackers and inspirational 
oratory. The spielers on the bandstand re- 
minded the hometowners of a pleasant 
truth—here, near the breast of the land, they 
were living the kind of life the Founding 
Fathers had in mind. In small towns every- 
where, it was a day of community self-con- 
gratulation. Half a century later, it is a day 
consecrated to the itch to be elsewhere. In 
Keosauqua this week, most folks will go 


At the edge of Keosauqua (an Indian name 
thought to mean Big Bend or half a dozen 


souri in which the prize at issue was a stand 
of bee trees. But the town is becoming his- 
toric. It is a living illustration of an un- 
glamorously attractive way of life that is 
fading from the landscape. 

On its outskirts, Keosauqua has a leafy 
likeness to a hammered-down Vermont, but 
the town is there because of the corn land 
out where the fields are flat. This puts it in 
an economic class where mortality is high. 
All across the U.S. map, the agricultural town 
is dying, and Keosauquans are haunted by 
statistics. 

Everybody from the banker to the barber 
pulls population figures from his hat to de- 
plore in exact terms the loss of 78 people be- 
tween the census of 1950 and 1960. In Keo- 
sauqua, the question of survival has nothing 
to do with missiles and mushroom clouds. 
More immediately chilling are the ghosts of 
towns that surround it on every side. Down 
the river is Bentonsport, once a rival river 
town, now a hamiet of 60 people where the 
last business, a general store, closed 4 years 
ago. Pull the bell rope in the lovely old brick 
Presbyterian Church—deserted on its hilltop 
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among soaring trees—and there is not 
enough life in Bentonsport to be startled by 
the sound. A flaking back number of the 
Keosauqua Republican—a weekly now gone— 
lists no fewer than 56 vanished towns in Van 
Buren County. 

It takes little grounding in sociology to 
understand the erasure of so many small- 
print names from the American map. Autos 
and high-speed roads have put the big-town 
bargain racks alluringly within reach. Small 
farms are extinct. 


life cannot rectify. 
town has been on the defensive ever since 
the withering attacks of writers like Sinclair 
Lewis and H. L. Mencken at a time when 
the United States had rural attitudes and 
votes to thank for the historic idiocy of pro- 
hibition. In a smalltown portrait etched 
with their brand of acid, Ade once 

: a 


there was 
town called Miasma. It needed paint, side- 
Everybody 
sun rose just in 
the edge of Widow Clevison's hog lot and set 
over on yon side of the sand ridge.” 

Today's small town has left Miasma be- 
hind. If a visitor to Keosauqua—gazing 
through the heat waves at its dusty main 
street—should remark that this looks like 
the rump of the universe, nobody will shoot 
him down. More likely, the townsman at 
has elbow—knowing that most American 
main streets look no more sightly—will laugh 
and agree. The town does have its beauty— 
in the encircling river and in the cluster of 
old brick buildings which crown its capitol 
hill, the administrative center of Van Buren 
County. But the attraction of the place, for 
those who live there, lies in the family-like 
pattern of its human relationships. Here is 
the thing that makes the demise of the small 
town tragic and the heart of the city dweller 
ache with nostalgia. This is a place so small 
that nobody is one too many; where the pil- 
lars of government all have faces and first 
names. 

“We're proud of Gene Hannan,” somebody 
says. “Ten years ago, he used to be an alco- 
holic.” Hannan, it so happens, is the town 
mayor, plumber by trade, a gray-haired man 
in glasses with a quietly self-contained air 
that lends dignity to a suit of striped overalls. 
There is no Roman Catholic Church in the 
town, but Keosauqua's homogeneous Protes- 
tants pay respect to the way Hannan's Cath- 
Olic faith helped put him back together. In 
his 5th year as mayor, he handles an annual 
budget of $65,000 for an annual salary of 
$200. In the afternoon, the coffee drinkers 
at the Hotel Manning can watch the mayor 
of the town at work on top of a ladder as he 
mends a leak in the dining-room ceiling. On 
a Saturday night, he sits by himself on a 
store-front doorstep, gazing at Main Street 
and sadly noting that nothing shouts out the 
dying condition of the American small town 
like the absence of thronging humanity on 
the one big night of the week. 

What ever happened to Saturday night? 
In Graham’s department store, a one-room 
jumble of drygoods, suitcases, and shoes, 
Manager Don (Bud) Campbell sings a sour 
swansong for an American folkway. “In the 
old days,” he grumbles, “I’ve fitted shoes in 
here until 1 o'clock in the morning and the 
street would still be full of farmers, leaning 
on the fenders of cars and chewing the fat. 
Then came the time when they'd say, Hurry 
up and get them socks in the sack; tonight 
we watch television.“ There you have it, 
Paladin won out.” 

Next door at the Goodie Garden, home base 
for the town’s teenagers, booths and counter 
stools are empty; there is a drag race in 
Kahoka, Mo., just over the State line. Across 
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the street at the filling station, a farm boy 
in d torso sunburned with 
the outline of a sleeveless undershirt—tries 
to hug a girl who fakes resistance. Two 
youths Indian wrestle. These are the last 
teenage stragglers in town this evening; and 
soon they too are off, caught up in the adoles- 
cent whirl which centers on the automobile. 
For the evening’s finale, there is the lure 
of a motorized tag game through the streets 
of the sleeping town. 

In a town with a clouded future, the young 
are important. The Little League is a re- 
ligion, and when a Keosauquan speaks of 
“my favorite baseball player,” his thoughts 
are probably no further away than the 
diamond out behind the high school. At 
the school, 50 percent of every graduating 
class, says district superintendent Kenneth 
Goodwin, go on to college or further train- 
ing, and few of them will ever come back. 
For those who stay, there is an awkward 
time of restlessness just before the girls 
marry and the boys tie their lives to the land. 
Keosauqua is free of minority problems (it 
has two elderly Negroes) and the town clucks 
its tongue over southern racial intolerance. 
But it does have a problem with lawless ju- 
veniles. 

Of the six prisoners lodged in the county 
jail, one is the 17-year-old whose tousled 
blond hair and woebegone face is visible most 
of the day behind the bars of a second-floor 
window. Shirtless in the heat, he awaits 
hearing on a charge of breaking into the 
Brass Rail—one of the two local beer tav- 
erns—and scooping out the cashbox. To 
make the time pass, he has been reading the 
battered jailhouse Bible, and he is up to the 
Book of Judges. Astoundingly, this country 
kid in dungarees—the kind female contem- 
poraries call cute“ —suffers from mal de 
Madison Avenue—bleeding stomach ulcers. 
His exasperated mother—with six others to 
look out for—has refused to visit him. He 
wishes somebody occupied the other bare 
bunk on which Deputy Herschel Dickey is 
now sitting. “Well, son,” says the deputy, 
sympathy in his slow voice, “the next time 
your father tells you to do something, just 
before you tell him to go to hell, you think of 
this place, will you?” It is the tone that 
officialdom takes in this town. Most of the 
prisoners in the county lockup call the 
sheriff by his first name. 

Lacking a philosophical vocabulary, the 
typical small towner will declare that the 
values of his way of life come down to one 
thing—he knows and trusts his neighbors. 
The small town deserves to be kept alive says 
Jo. S. Stong, much respected Keosauqua 
lawyer, if only as a museum of decent human 
relations. Stong is the brother of Keosau- 
qua’s greatest celebrity—the late Phil Stong, 
author of the thrice-filmed novel “State 
Fair“ —and a national official of the Boy 
Scouts who must make frequent trips to New 
York. One day on the sidewalk outside 
New York’s Biltmore Hotel, Stong tried the 
experiment of walking a straight, unswerv- 
ing course to find out if the onrushing horde 
would run him down. In the space of one 
block, seven people rammed into him, head 
down. “Here,” he says, “we keep our heads 
up to speak to the people we know.” 

In a town that traffics in first names, the 
freedom from social rivalries is part of the 
pervading serenity. By af standard appli- 
cable in this country, John A. Manning—the 
quietly likable teller of the local bank—is 
the town aristocrat. It was his great-grand- 
father Edwin Manning—the commanding 
face in the hotel-lobby  portrait—who 
founded the town in 1835 by migrating from 
Connecticut to open a riverfront general 
store. From this grew the hotel, more stores, 
a chain of banks and a white-pillared house 
still the grandest in town. The younger 
Manning lives behind the pillared portico— 
with wife and seven children—but the rest 
of the empire is gone with the wind, and he 
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wears no patrician aura. Driving out 
among the cornfields to needle a farmer 
politely about an unpaid note on a truck, he 
makes classic confrontation of enemies— 
farmer versus banker—sound like a back- 
country social call. 

To the outsider, the tribal warmth of the 
place overpowers the drab physical aspect. 
Keosauqua is a town typified by the dust of 
the tin feed and grain signs, the tractor- 
cultivators parked along Main Street, the sad 
little ramp at the back of a brick business 
block where animals come in to be butchered 
and stored in the meat lockers rented out to 
individual families. 

But this is the world away from the lonely 
crowd. In illustration, Margaret Gray—re- 
porter-bookkeeper-ad salesman for the 
weekly Van Buren County Register—tells of 
the time when her husband, Lloyd, lay hos- 
pitalized with rheumatic fever. Who 
sneaked the groceries into her parked car at 
night? Who sent her the $40 check in the 
mail? Who left the baseball shoes on her 
desk for her son in the little league? She 
never knew. This is the dwelling place—in 
the view of Fred Ovrom, who owns the town 
bank—of “the most contented men in the 
world.” They are the small farmers who 
manufacture milk bottle carrying cases at 
the Barker Equipment Co.—the town’s one 
industry—and work their farms after hours 
(“they do it the way you would play golf”). 
This is the smalltown that all hands vow is 
here to stay. We've had meetings,” says 
Bert Leck, the editor of the Register, “it’s 
decided—we're not leaving.” 

On the broad map of the States, Keosauqua 
is only a speck, but there is a sweep of such 
specks from ocean to ocean, and in many of 
these, the mood is low. Sometimes the cause 
is a temporary setback only. For example, 
Sandwich, Ill. (population: 3,842)—a fairly 
lively town—was disappointed, after raising 
$100,000 for a high school agricultural work- 
shop in 1954, to find only 11 students using 
it this year. In Hamlet, N.C., a town of 
roughly the same size, the troubles of the 
railroad are the local headache. According 
to Arnold Kirk, a local newspaperman, “It 
seems like the town has lost interest in 
everything. I believe it’s on the verge of 
disintegration. We have even quit the Miss 
Hamlet contest.” And, as an example of 
all-out despair, there is Deepstep, Ga. (popu- 
lation: 200), where Mayor Joseph Hilliard 
Veal reports: We've lost our post office, we 
haven't had a baseball team in 30 years, all 
our young people are leaving. If we're grow- 
ing, we're growing downhill, and even that's 
so slow that you can't hardly notice it.” 

Doggedly committed to hope, Keosauqua 
looks forward to a Federal recreation dam 
in the Des Moines River which will improve 
the boating and attract tourists. There is 
a lush State park across the river, and the 
town itself—with all its earthy homeliness— 
might appeal to the city folks who dream 
nostalgically of the origins they never knew. 
Just down the river in Bentonsport, an in- 
trepid couple, the Herbert K. Redheads, are 
working on a shoestring, trying to restore 
the old river port as another attraction. 
Turning an old riverboat inn into a museum, 
they live in rooms at the back, like oldtime 
delicatessen owners; they are curators of 
chamber mugs and headboards 10 feet high. 

As the small town totters on the edge of 
darkness, such efforts count, and once in a 
while, there is help from outside. Since 
1960, the University of Chicago (which nor- 
mally is associated with nuclear chain reac- 
tion) has offered special scholarships to 
small town students, hoping that the kids 
will go back and become what the prospectus 
calls the moral and civic leaders of their 
communities. Behind this is the sociologi- 
cally unprovable but instinctively American 
feeling that the little town and the country- 
side are the source of civic energy for the 
Nation. 
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Or is this all moonshine and nostalgia? 
According to sociologist Philip Hauser, “What 
the small town may have contributed in the 
past is one side of the coin; the other side 
is urbanism and the greatest opportunity in 
the history of man for him to reach his full 
potential, Where the small town kept him 
prisoner, urbanism gives him freedom of 
choice—choice of education, choice of pro- 
fession, choice of marriage. If the small 
town is passing, we cannot bemoan it.” 

In Keosauqua, however, at the hour when 
night is on the river and the cultivators 
have stopped rumbling across the old iron 
bridge at the edge of town, sociological cool 
reasoning is hard doctrine to take in. There 
are reasons why people stay here. Some- 
where on the river bank, the Caruso of all 
whippoorwills is making sounds that stand 
the hair on end. Looking from the bridge, 
past the old steamboat Gothic hotel—vet- 
eran of four floods—there are the lights of 
the quiet town—“all three of them,” to 
quote a local wag. Sociologist, go home. 
This is the happy place, the blessed land. 


TRIBUTE TO ALICIA PATTER- 
SON, OUTSTANDING NEWSPAPER- 
WOMAN AND GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WYDLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the deepest sorrow that I rise today 
to pay tribute to an outstanding Amer- 
ican. On July 2, 1963, Alicia Patterson, 
a member of the Medill, Patterson, and 
McCormick publishing dynasty, publisher 
and editor of Newsday, Long Island's 
award winning daily newspaper, sports- 
woman, aviatrix, and philanthropist, 
succumbed after a short illness. 

In 1940 Miss Patterson founded News- 
day. With a high set of journalistic 
ethics along with an outright adversity 
to civil injustices, Miss Patterson di- 
rected Newsday from its initial circula- 
tion of 15,000 to its current circulation 
of 370,000 ranking it among the coun- 
try’s top newspapers. Among the many 
honors awarded Newsday under the able 
guidance of Miss Patterson, was the 
coveted Pulitzer Prize, the Nation’s high- 
est award for journalistic excellence. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from Newsday which gives an informal 
account of the life of Miss Patterson, a 
personality that will long be remem- 
bered in the history of American jour- 
nalism: 


ALICIA PATTERSON: AN INFORMAL APPRAISAL 


(Newsday’s energetic publisher wrote one 
of the great success stories in American 
journalism. She took a personal hand in the 
paper’s growth, shunning small talk and 
thriving on dissent.) 

One day in October 1940 a friend of Jo- 
seph Medill Patterson, editor and publisher 
of the New York Daily News, joined him for 
lunch. In the course of the meal he inquired 
about Patterson’s daughter, Alicia. 

“Oh, she’s started a little paper out on 
Long Island,” said Patterson. “It won't 
amount to much, but it fills in her spare 
time.” 

The little paper that would never amount 
to much was Newsday, whose first issue 
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came off the press September 8, 1940. In the 
23 years since Patterson made his casual re- 
mark, Newsday has written the greatest suc- 
cess story in American journalism, 

No other paper, including even the phe- 
nomenal New York Daily News (founded 
1919), has grown so fast. Newsday’s cir- 
culation now exceeds 370,000. It is the 12th 
largest evening newspaper in the United 
States and the largest daily newspaper in 
New York State, excluding New York City. 

The death of Alicia Patterson makes it 
possible to reveal that this success story 
was a bittersweet one. For Patterson had 
trained her, virtually from childhood, to suc- 
ceed to his position in the publishing empire 
founded by his grandfather, Joseph Medill. 

This empire originally comprised only the 
Chicago Tribune, an enormously successful 
paper. Then came the Daily News, whose 
circulation skyrocketed into the millions 
during the depression and remains the larg- 
est in the Western Hemisphere. In his lat- 
ter years, Patterson repeatedly promised that 
Alicia would inherit his controlling holdings 
in the Daily News, thus succeeding him as 
editor and publisher. 

A strain was put on the relationship when 
Alicla divorced her second husband, Joseph 
W. Brooks, a shooting and fishing companion 
of Patterson’s, and married Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, now president and copublisher of 
Newsday. Brooks, in a sense, was Patter- 
son's choice. He set him up as an insur- 
ance man, handling the New’s business. 
Guggenheim, by contrast, was a reserved 
man of immense accomplishments in busi- 
ness and philanthropy, not malleable at all 
in the sense that Brooks had been, de- 
termined that he and his wife should lead 
their own lives. The two men got along 
correctly but not cordially. 

When to these strains was added a split 
between father and daughter over Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his conduct of World War 
II, the breaking point came. Patterson, 
whose paper made itself famous through 
tough-minded liberalism, turned in revul- 
sion from Roosevelt and espoused a violent 
brand of isolationism through the editorial 
column of the News. Alicia, by contrast, 
stuck with Roosevelt and the New Deal, and 
maintained the open-minded, liberal policy 
of Newsday that still prevails. 

WILL IS CHANGED 

Patterson by 1946 was a sick and a de- 
spondent man. He did not lose his readers, 
but he lost their affection. Many of his 
former friends turned away from him. In 
this state of fury and disappointment one 
day in 1946, he called Alicia and advised her 
that he had changed his will; that she was 
no longer to inherit control of the News. The 
largest portion of his stock holdings went to 
his widow in trust for their son, James, now 
an assistant managing editor of the News. 
Patterson died 2 years later. 

While Newsday had begun to grow, in 1946 
it was still far short of its present command- 
ing circulation and advertising figures. Its 
editor-publisher, brought up to revere her 
father, was operating a comparatively small 
daily paper. The loss of the News was a 
shattering blow to her, but she concealed it 
from all save her closest friends, and re- 
doubled her close attention to Newsday. 

The temperaments of the publisher and co- 
publisher insured that the progress of News- 
day, while steady, would be stormy. Perhaps 
the very positiveness of Alicia Patterson 
and Harry Guggenheim helped attract read- 
ers. Guggenheim was, and remains, first, last 
and always a Progressive Republican, Alicia 
Patterson was an independent, more often 
than not in accord with the Democrats, She 
was the first to suggest, through an editorial, 
that Dwight Eisenhower be nominated for 
President. She supported him faithfully 
through his first term, even though he was 
opposed by Adlai E. Stevenson, a Democrat, a 
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favorite of the liberals, and a friend of Alicia 
Patterson since her teens in Chicago. 

When in 1956 both men ran again, Alicia 
decided that the paper should support 
Stevenson, Harry Guggenheim decided he 
simply could not. Consequently, Newsday 
presented the unusual spectacle of an edi- 
torial column which backed Stevenson to the 
hilt while, on the opposing page, a person- 
ally-written column by Guggenheim sup- 
ported Eisenhower, The same thing hap- 
pened in 1960 when the paper backed John 
F. Kennedy while Guggenheim in his own 
column backed Richard M. Nixon. It had 
also happened earlier when Guggenheim sup- 
ported Wendell Wilkie and his wife Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


NO BRAKE ON PROGRESS 


These disagreements, while sometimes vol- 
uble—neither of the Guggenheims hesitated 
to jettison the Queensberry rules of conver- 
sation when feelings ran high—did not affect 
the steady progress of the paper. Guggen- 
heim from the beginning ran the business 
operations; understandably so, since he in- 
vested $750,000 in Newsday before it began 
to make a profit. Miss Patterson ran the 
editorial side of the paper, in the process 
making sure that no advertiser or business 
interest would ever control policy or secure 
the free publicity puffs in the news columns 
that are present in too many papers. 

The stock of the paper was held 51 percent 
by Guggenheim, 49 percent by his wife. 
Profits by mutual agreement have been re- 
turned to the paper for enlargement, for sal- 
ary increases, and for fringe benefits such as 
a liberal pension plan and health and life 
insurance. 

From the beginning, the Newsday concept 
was that of a bold, bright, and openminded 
paper dealing with a young and sophisticated 
audience. The great Levittown develop- 
ment—pushed through by Newsday over 
town board opposition—was succeeded by 
others that brought hundreds of thousands 
of young couples out from New York and 
in the lifespan of the paper increased the 
combined population of Nassau-Suffolk from 
little more than 600,000 to approximately 2 
million. These people expected frankness, 
and got it; in the beginning, perhaps, a little 
more than they bargained for. Newsday in 
its early days seemed to want to outdo its 
prototype, the Daily News, in terms of shock 
appeal. 

As the paper matured, so did its outlook. 
Perhaps contributing most to this was the 
award, in 1954, of the Pulitzer Prize for meri- 
torious service. Newsday won this distinc- 
tion because, for 3 years, Managing Editor 
Alan B. Hathway had pounded away in the 
news columns at a corrupt union boss, Wil- 
liam De Koning, Sr. This crusade ended in 
the conviction of De Koning. 


EARNED NATIONAL ATTENTION 


By the time of her death, with News cir- 
culation stagnant, and Newsday still forging 
ahead, she was a thoroughly contented 
woman. Newsday had won the Pulitzer Prize 
for public service and 42 other awards. Its 
phenomenal accomplishments had earned 
national attention. Her picture had ap- 
peared on the cover of Time magazine with 
an article inside describing the phenomenon 
of a suburban paper with so remarkable a 
growth record. The Saturday Evening Post 
in 1951 chronicled her success story in an 
article by Charles C. Wertenbaker; in 1959 
the same magazine carried her own frank 
story of Newsday and how it grew, written 
in collaboration with a staff member. 

Since then the paper has won a wide vari- 
ety of awards, including the Polk Award (for 
public service) and eight times the Ayer 
Award for typographical excellence. Today 
Newsday prints a variety of dispatches from 
its own foreign correspondents, devotes sub- 
stantial space to subjects of serious public 
interest and seeks to fulfill a rounded role 
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as a family newspaper. The youngsters who 
first bought it, after all, are now old married 
couples, many with grown children. The 
policy of the paper, however, remains un- 
changed: Present the news brightly and in- 
formatively. 

One of Alicia Patterson’s pet dislikes was 
the “fat cat“ publisher—meaning, as she 
often said in editorials, the publisher who 
worried about profits rather than product. 
She was a working editor and publisher. 
She came to the office perhaps 250 working 
days a year, in the course of each day see- 
ing sometimes dozens of executives or sub- 
executives—and always her editorial director, 
editorial writer and editorial cartoonist. 
The editorials were the product of discus- 
sion, but she had the final say. Often at 
right, after re-reading the finished copy, she 
would call to make changes that she thought 
expressed better the paper's policy. When 
at her vacation cottage in Georgia on in- 
frequent occasions, she made it a point 
either to phone in with comments on the 
news or else made sure someone would call 
her. 

Miss Patterson welcomed dissenting opin- 
ions and went out of her way to encourage 
them. She hated to fire anyone, and often 
suffered incompetent or lazy employees to 
stay on—sometimes transferring them to a 
series of less crucial jobs—until at last she 
was forced to act. She had no vindictive- 
ness, and she cherished no grudges. But she 
did have a temper, and when something in- 
furlated her, the victim found himself in- 
undated in invective. But she let her vic- 
tims talk back; and when the storm was 
over, she forgot and forgave quickly. 

She was, basically, a shy woman who 
found it difficult to wander into the city 
room and to further the corporate image 
through small talk. She was most at home 
with what she called the “pros” of the news- 
paper business, those with a record of ac- 
complishment. But these pros, in turn, 
working with a young staff—most of whose 
members got their seasoning at Newsday— 
produced a newspaper that left its mark on 
American journalism. While other papers 
pussyfooted, Newsday came out with its blunt 
opinions. The result was felt in the letters- 
to-the-editor column, which receives hun- 
dreds of communications a week. One rule 
laid down by Miss Patterson was that let- 
ters disagreeing with the paper's policy, how- 
ever bluntly worded, must be printed prom- 
inently so that both sides of any hot issue 
were given an airing. 

The result was a newspaper of unusual 
effectiveness—liked greatly by most of its 
readers, hated violently by a few, but al- 
ways read. For Alicia Patterson was one 
of the last of the “personal” journalists, 
convinced that “to print the news and raise 
hell” (a phrase originated by an early editor 
of the Chicago Tribune) was a high respon- 
sibility and one that could not be shirked. 


A MEANS TO CURB UDALL 
AMBITIONS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEApER] may extend 
his remarks at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I wrote to the Honorable George Rom- 
ney, Governor of the State of Michigan. 
urging that the State government take 
the initiative and assert leadership in 
recreation and conservation programs 
rather than to turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for improvement of Michigan s 
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river systems and park areas. The text 
of that letter is as follows: 


Hon. GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor, State of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

DEAR GOVERNOR ROMNEY: Statements in 
your recent address to the National Press 
Club in Washington urging State govern- 
ments to exercise leadership and pointing to 
the importance of Michigan’s tourist in- 
dustry prompt me to offer a suggestion for 
the effective development of Michigan’s river 
systems and lake and park areas for recrea- 
tion and conservation purposes. 

The government of the State of Michigan 
should take the initiative and study the 
desirability of establishing regional recrea- 
tion and conservation authorities patterned 
after the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Au- 
thority. Thus, the people of Michigan and 
the particular locality who have the greatest 
interest, not only through enhancement of 
their property values and their own use of 
the recreational facilities, but in the develop- 
ment of the tourist industry, would retain 
control and make the decisions shaping the 
character of recreation and conservation de- 
velopments. 

This is in contrast to the assumption of 
ownership and control of vast woodland 
areas of our State by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior, such as is proposed by Senator 
Hart in the establishment of the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes area as a 90,000 acre national 
park. Under this latter proposal, hunters 
and fishermen might have to obtain their 
licenses from Washington. 

The Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Author- 
ity was established in 1942, following a ref- 
erendum pursuant to act 147 of the Public 
Acts of 1939. This five-county regional gov- 
ernmental unit, possessing tax and condem- 
nation power and governed by a board of 
commissioners, five elected by the board of 
Supervisors in the five counties, plus two 
appointed by the Governor, is a thriving, suc- 
cessful operation which, in a 20-year period, 
has spent approximately $25 million in beau- 
tifying and improving the Huron and Clinton 
Rivers and establishing a dozen park and 
recreation areas. 

Study has convinced me that the problem 
is primarily a State, not a Federal problem, 
although the Federal Government can and 
should strongly support State and local 
efforts, through programs already in being: 
water pollution control, flood control, navi- 
gation, soil conservation and other related 
programs. 

If existing Federal programs are inade- 
quate, I would be glad to sponsor new laws 
or amendments to existing law to accomplish 
maximum Federal contribution to State 
and local recreation and conservation pro- 


grams. 

Instead of passing a special law for each 
recreation area—as was done with respect to 
the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority— 
Michigan might well consider adopting a 
general law, similar to the Conservancy Act 
of Ohio (sec. 6828-1 to sec. 6828-79, ch. 
11 of title 3 of part second of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Code). 

Under such a law, residents of a particu- 
lar area could organize into recreation and 
conservation authorities without a special 
act of the legislature. 

Before turning to the Federal Government 
for recreation and conservation measures and 
turning large areas of our State over to the 
Department of the Interior, the State of 
Michigan should explore carefully what it 
can do itself along the lines I have suggested 
or otherwise. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


July 1, 1963, the Monroe Evening News 
of Monroe, Mich., in my congressional 
district, carried an editorial referring to 
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my suggestion under the heading 
Means To Curb Udall Ambitions.” The 
text of that editorial is as follows: 

A Means To CURB UDALL AMBITIONS 


Representative GEORGE MEADER of Michi- 
gan’s Second Congressional District has come 
up with a suggestion that might well act as 
a deterrent to the ambitions of Secretary 
of Interior Udall—at least in Michigan. For 
more than 2 years now, the Secretary has 
been trying to confiscate a vast acreage of 
private resort in the Sleeping Bear 
Sand Dunes area of the northern-lower 
peninsula. He is asking for unprecedented 
powers of control and condemnation. 

In a letter to Governor Romney, Repre- 
sentative MEADER offers “a suggestion for the 
effective development of Michigan’s river 
systems and lake and park areas for recrea- 
tion and conservation p 

Mr. MEADER is of the opinion that if a 
State acts affirmatively in this area with 
sound conservation and recreation programs, 
the Federal Government's case for interven- 
ing would be greatly weakened. Indeed, 
much of Interior’s argument would be aca- 
demic in presentations before Congress for 
the National Park Service's dreams of 
grandeur. 

“The government of the State of Michigan 
should take the initiative’ Representative 
MEADER writes, “and study the desirability of 
establishing regional recreation and conser- 
vation authorities patterned after the Huron- 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority. Thus, the 
people of Michigan and the particular lo- 
cality who have the greatest interest, not 
only through enhancement of their property 
values and their own use of the recreational 
facilities, but in the development of the 
tourist industry, would retain control and 
make the decisions shaping the character of 
recreation and conservation of development.” 

Representative MEADER proposes that the 
State pass a law allowing residents of a 
particular area to organize intc recreation 
and conservation authorities without special 
act of the legislature. “Study has convinced 
me that the problem is primarily a State, not 
a Federal, problem,” he says, “although the 
Federal Government can and should strongly 
support State and local efforts, through pro- 
grams already in being: water pollution con- 
trol, flood control, navigation, soil conserva- 
tion, and other related problems. Before 
turning to the Federal Government for rec- 
reation and conservation measures and turn- 
ing large areas of our State over to the De- 
partment of the Interior, the State * * * 
should explore carefully what it can do itself 
along the lines I have suggested.” 

What gives Representative Mraper’s plan 
special attractiveness is the fact that this is 
the sort of State action Governor Romney 
has emphasized so often. Both in the State 
and elsewhere in the Nation, the Governor 
has urged the States to pick up their dan- 
gling reins and resume their active role in 
providing State needs rather than looking 
to the Federal Government for aid and 
comfort. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DE- 
FICIENCY 
Mr.SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! may extend 
his remarks at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25 and 26 of this year, I made a few 
remarks concerning a deficiency of funds 
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to operate the State employment secu- 
rity offices. These remarks and accom- 
panying tables appear on pages 11461 
and 11777 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On July 2, I received a letter from 
Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
in which he set forth the procedures the 
States used to meet the shortage. In 
my previous remarks, I had pointed out 
that the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and the Bureau of the Budget had 
not informed the Congress that the 
Bureau of Employment Security was pro- 
ceeding at a deficiency rate in its spend- 
ing. This is required by the Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act. In fairness to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, I insert at the 
conclusion of my remarks the cor- 
respondence received from Mr. Good- 
win. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the facts that 
appear in Mr. Goodwin’s letter in no 
Way cause me to alter my previous re- 
marks. An investigation is still in order 
and such an investigation has been or- 
dered. It was signed by the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of 
both the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions and its subcommittee which deals 
with the Department of Labor. 

The facts as reported by Mr. Goodwin 
indicate that the Bureau of the Budget 
was primarily at fault in not informing 
the Congress in a timely manner in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act. However, we have 
not heard the Bureau of the Budget’s 
side of the story as yet. 

The investigation that has been or- 
dered will be thorough, fair, and ob- 
jective. Hopefully, it will shed sufficient 
light on who is to blame so that we may 
take steps to preclude such a situation 
from developing again in the future. 

The material referred to follows: 

JuLY 1, 1963. 
Hon, MELVIN R. LARD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lamp: In our discus- 
sion last Friday I promised to get some in- 
formation to you today on the shortage of 
employment security administrative funds 
and how the States met the shortage. 

I am enclosing a brief statement covering 
these questions. I would like to call your 
attention to the fourth paragraph of the first 
page of the enclosure. The supplemental 
referred to therein was the regular supple- 
mental sent to the House of Representatives. 
On June 17, the President sent a language 
amendment to the 1964 budget request for 
grants to States which would have permitted 
up to $4 million of the contingency fund to 
be used for contingency expenditures in fis- 
cal year 1963. 

If I can furnish additional information, I 
will be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. GOODWIN, 
Administrator. 
Fiscal. TEA 1963 SHORTAGE OF FUNDS FOR 

STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRA-~ 

TION 

The shortage of funds for State employ- 
ment security administration developed this 
year primarily because the contingency ap- 
propriation was inadequate. The shortage 
was not in the base appropriation. Strict 
controls are maintained to assure that States 
operate within their allocation from the base 
appropriation. 
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The contingency appropriation is pro- 
vided by the Congress to cover the costs of 
the three principal contingencies which 
develop after the base appropriation is ap- 
proved. These are: (1) increases in the 
claims load; (2) changes in State laws, prin- 
cipally unemployment insurance; and (3) 
statewide increase in salaries of State em- 
ployees. When the contingency appropria- 
tion is inadequate to cover these increased 
costs, after making normal budgetary adjust- 
ments, there is a recognized basis for re- 
questing a supplemental appropriation. 
Principally because the claims load was 
higher in fiscal year 1963 than was expected, 
the contingency appropriation was not large 
enough to reimburse the States for their con- 
tingency costs, n accordance with approved 
rules for reimbursement. 

In addition, this year the Congress ap- 
proved a postage increase after the base 
appropriation had been approved. There 
were, therefore, no funds in the base ap- 
propriation to cover the cost of the postage 
increase. 

On March 1, 1963, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security developed and sent forward 
a supplemental appropriation request to 
cover the deficiency in the contingency ap- 
propriation and the postage increase. This 
supplemental was transmitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget on April 22, 1963. It was not 
forwarded to the Congress until June 24, 
1963. 

The Bureau of Employment Security had 
assumed that the supplemental request, be- 
ing based on a deficiency resulting from the 
administration of the contingency appro- 
priation in accordance with approved rules, 
plus the postage increase, would be ap- 
proved promptly within the executive branch 
and transmitted to the Congress for action. 
We had every expectation, based on past ex- 
perience, that the Congress would act favor- 
ably. In 8 of the years since the contingency 
fund was established in 1950, Congress has 
approved supplemental contingency re- 
quests. 

In early June, with the supplemental still 
in the Bureau of the Budget, with each pass- 
ing day reducing the chances of favorable 
action in the Congress simply because of time 
limitations, the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity concluded that it had no choice but 
to notify the States of the problem. The 
Bureau of Employment Security must operate 
within approved appropriations, and the 
State employment security agencies must op- 
erate within approved allocations. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security notified the 
States on June 7 that a supplemental could 
not be assured and that all possible savings 
had to be effected in order to operate within 
available funds. Subsequently, the Bureau 
of Employment Security redistributed funds 
among the States in order to minimize as 
much as possible the adverse effects of the 
fund shortage. Because of the lateness in 
the fiscal year and the consequent difficulty 
in making adjustments, the initial reaction 
of the States was that shutdowns, or fur- 
loughs, or layoffs of essential personnel, 
would be necessary. 

As of June 24, there were 25 States in 
which Federal funds were inadequate to con- 
tinue operation at minimum levels. Eight 
of these States said they would have to fur- 
lough personnel or close for varying periods, 
six had not worked out plans for meeting 
the problem, and eleven indicated they would 
get State funds to supplement the Federal 
grant. In the first group, a few State em- 
ployees were notified that a furlough might 
be necessary, and in one State, Ohio, em- 
ployees were furloughed but asked to work on 
& voluntary basis. About 95 percent of the 
employees did work on a voluntary basis. 
The employees who worked will be paid. 
They will be paid from Federal-funds if the 
supplemental is approved; if the supple- 
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mental is not approved, State funds will be 
made available to the agency. 

As a result of the redistribution by the 
Bureau of Employment Security of funds 
among the States, and of State action, all 
State agencies continued operations. The 
various steps taken are summarized below: 

1. States laid off temporary personnel. 
Because of the lateness in the year, funds 
could not be saved by laying off permanent 
personnel. The State civil service machin- 
ery does not operate that fast. Moreover, 
the payment of accumulated annual leave 
would have wiped out any savings. 

2. States reduced travel to the bare mini- 
mum. The States canceled intrastate meet- 
ings and the Bureau of Employment Security 
canceled interstate meetings. 

3. States canceled orders for supplies, 
equipment, and other nonpersonal services. 

4. Thirteen States have arranged for State 
funds to make up their deficit. These States 
are: California, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Utah. 

5. A few States will show a deficit. If 
additional 1963 Federal funds are not 
approved, these States will have to obtain 
State funds to make up the deficit since the 
1964 appropriation cannot be used for this 
pu 


rpose. 

Even though the State employment se- 
curity agencies were able to continue opera- 
tions, the fund shortage will have serious 
eae Among these are: 

Program performance was impaired. 
Sitas had to terminate temporary personnel 
who were needed. Travel, communication, 
and other essential costs were reduced below 
minimum program needs. 

2. Morale in many State agencies has 
been impaired. In many States the problem 
of the fund shortage did not become widely 
known among rank and file employees. In 
others, however, it did become known. 

3. Confidence of the States in the method 
of financing State employment security 
agencies is impaired. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security was unable to make grants 
in accordance with agreed on rules. 

4. Costs which should have been borne 
out of the 1963 appropriation will have to 
be borne out of the 1964 appropriation. 
While the amount is not known, these costs 
are primarily for supplies and equipment. 
Orders had to be canceled this year in order 
to meet payrolls. These supplies and equip- 
ment will have to be purchased in 1964. The 
1964 appropriation will then be deficient to 
the extent that costs that should have been 
borne in 1963 have to be shifted forward. 

5. The accountability system has been im- 
paired. Funds granted for one purpose have 
had to be used for another purpose. 

6. States have had to supplement Federal 
funds. This is unsound in a program in 
which the Federal Government is committed 
to paying 100 percent of the costs of proper 
and efficient administration. 


THE SMALL FARMER AND THE 
BRACERO 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, very 
wisely and fortunately this House de- 
cided earlier this session to reject a 
bill to extend Public Law 78, the bracero 
program, another 2 years. 
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It would perhaps enlighten us fur- 
ther if we were to examine some of the 
remarks of Miss Fay Bennett before 
the House Agricultural Subcommittee 
on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower 
on March 28: 

The fact is that even in the heavy bra- 
cero-employing areas only a small part of 
the farmers hire any kind of labor, domes- 
tic or foreign, and still fewer hire Mexican 
contract labor. 


Miss Bennett cited statistics showing 
that 96.6 percent of Imperial County, 
Calif., wage bill and 84.2 percent of the 
Mississippi County, Ark., wage bill are 
incurred by farmers whose annual wage 
bill ran over $5,000. She further cited 
a census by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which supported the contention 
that “most braceros are employed on 
large-scale and prosperous farms, and 
that the typical American farmer has 
no stake whatsoever in the importation 
of cheap contract labor.” 

The Agricultural Census indicated 
that 43 percent of the farms in Imperial 
Valley, a heavy user of bracero labor, 
paid 96.6 percent of the county wage 
bill. 

Might we not say that the small farm- 
ers of the bracero areas are not making 
a respectable living because they are 
competing with the 20 percent of the 
larger growers who can get cheap labor 
at perhaps 50 cents an hour? 

Those competing with cheap slave- 
like labor—both domestic migrants and 
small family farmers—are relegated to 
a wage rate often not higher than 50 
cents an hour. 


A STUDY OF THE CULTURE OF 
THE BLACK RACE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was out of the city last week when my 
good friend from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] 
continued our little historical excursion 
back into ancient history to assay the 
merits of the Roman Emperor, Septimius 
Severus. 

In the time-honored pattern of the 
debate, I now take a minute or two of 
the House’s time in order to present our 
rebuttal and close the discussion. 

As my honorable colleague said, in 
effect, we will not resolve to anyone’s 
satisfaction this little discussion, for it 
is not within the purview of our ability 
to settle this debatable subject on which 
views will always diverge. 

Let there be no hint in the RECORD 
that I have anything less than the high- 
est esteem for my friend from Illinois. 
He has served his State and Nation with 
a zeal hardly equaled by any other Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

When I was a schoolboy I thrilled at 
the exploits of our great President, 
Teddy Roosevelt, as he charged San 
Juan Hill in Cuba. I could not know 
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then that I would someday serve side by 
side in the Congress with one of the 
participants in that magnificent charge. 

If any testimony is needed as to the 
regard in which he is held both here and 
in the State of Illinois, I think it is found 
in the fact that he was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor of that State at the age of 
30, the youngest in Illinois history. 

We are, he and I, able to discuss our 
convictions without temper and without 
heated words. I have found that men 
are able to discuss convictions in this 
manner, though never prejudices. 

For the benefit of any of our colleagues 
who were also absent during the Fourth 
of July recess, may I summarize very 
quickly what has gone before in our 
little jaunt into the recesses of Roman 
history. 

My friend from Illinois took the floor 2 
weeks ago to chide the senior Senator 
from my State of Louisiana, Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, for statements he had 
made to the effect that the Negro race 
has had a poor record of governing 
themselves without the help of the white 
race. As the crux of my colleague’s 
“refutation” he pointed with pride, I be- 
lieve the political expression is, to the 
record of the Roman Emperor, Septimius 
Severus, whom he alleged to be a Negro, 
as being an excellent example of Negro 
leadership. 

I was aware that Septimius, the 
Roman, was born in Africa, but this was 
the first time I had ever heard him re- 
ferred to as a Negro. So, I pursued the 
subject extensively in a weighty collec- 
tion of Roman histories to see if, indeed, 
this noble Roman was a member of the 
Negro race, rather than a Roman born 
in a province of Africa. 

Twelve volumes later, I can unearth 
no indication that he was a black man. 

I am afraid my colleague and his au- 
thority, John Gunther, have interpreted 
various references to Septimius as “an 
African” to mean he was a “Negro.” 

Platnauer describes him as “a pro- 
vincial Roman of the upper classes” 
and I do not believe anyone can ques- 
tion Platnauer as an authority or com- 
pare his stature as a biographer or that 
of Edward Gibbon to that of the modern- 
day chronicler of events, John Gunther. 

Let us then put the question of “Afri- 
can” or “Negro” aside as being one on 
which all authorities agree he was an 
African, but one relatively minor one 
says he had some Negro blood. Like 
with all such questions, the best we can 
do is trust the preponderance of expert 
testimony. 

With that portion of the discussion 
aside, we come to whether or not Septim- 
ius was a man to be honored and rev- 
erenced as a leader. 

Hear the words of Gibbon in his monu- 
mental “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” as he tells us about Septimius: 

He promised only to betray; he flattered 
only to ruin; and however he might occasion- 
ally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his 
conscience, obsequious to his interest, always 


released him from the inconvenient obliga- 
tion. 


Or this illuminating passage: 


. who experienced the fatal effects 
of his maxims and examples, justly con- 
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sidered him as the principal author of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. 


I am not persuaded that Septimius is 
worthy of our adulation. 

And, I wish I could agree with my 
distinguished colleague when he says 
that “in all probability in the long role 
of the centuries every race has had its 
periods of ascendency and eclipse.” 

The unremitting writ of history will 
not support this noble hope. Some races 
have never ascended; the black race be- 
ing the most notable example. 

Different races have responded to the 
spark of civilization and have done so in 
direct ratio to the quality of their tinder. 

As the numberless centuries have 
chased each other down the corridor of 
time, the black man has failed to re- 
spond to that spark, though he has had 
constant exposure to it. I search vainly 
for the evidence in history. I do not 
ask that the black man lead. But I can- 
not find the evidence that he has even 
been able to follow the example of his 
opposites. 

The steaming jungles of Yucatan and 
Guatemala produced the great Mayan 
civilization. The steaming jungles of 
Africa have only produced Africans. 

If one searched diligently for that 
locale and point in time when the purest 
black culture was at its peak and then 
searched with equal diligence for the 
period when the worst possible white 
culture was at its nadir, a comparison 
flattering to the Negro could possibly be 
made. 

While the Anglo-Saxons gave us Beo- 
wulf, the Icelanders gave us the Volsunga 
Cycle, and the Germans the Nibelungen- 
lied, Africa produced nothing that sur- 
vived longer than the last echo of the 
voodoo drums or was intelligible at a 
distance farther away than 20 trees. 

I, for one, am not willing to consign 
my children to the world advocated in 
the Negro weekly, the Pittsburgh 
Courier: 

Every community worth its salt should 
have a frankly interracial club or associa- 
tion where the boys and gals, colored and 
white, could associate, drink, and dance. Of 
course we favor racial mixing, including 


I advocate no state of white supremacy 
in the sense of domination, exploitation, 
or violence, but one of orderly separation 
of the races. Blending the blood of the 
Negro with that of the white will, as far 
as the Negro is concerned, kill the goose 
that has laid for them the golden eggs. 
Though, as history tells us, this is a 
natural temptation, in the end, the only 
thing that will be left in such an event 
will be a dead goose and no eggs. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dutskr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include at 
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this point in the Recorp a resolution I 
have received from the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, N. V., 
pertaining to civil rights which was 
adopted on July 2. The resolution 
follows: 
STATE OF New YORK, 
Buffalo, N.Y., July 2, 1963. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on 
the 2d day of July A.D., 1963, a resolution 
was adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy (reference, item 45, p. 492, of the 
journal): 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
record itself and hereby does record itself in 
favor of the spirit, purposes and goals of the 
civil rights bill as presented by President 
Kennedy and supports the implementation 
of the principle of identical rights, privileges, 
and opportunities for all citizens.” 

Attest: 
WALTER A. Horz, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


I also wish to include a resolution on 
civil rights which was adopted on June 
25 by the Common Council of the City 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The resolution follows: 


Crry CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Buffalo, June 28, 1963. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify, That at a session of the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, held 
in the city hall, on the 25th day of June 
1963, a resolution was adopted, of which the 
following is a true copy: 


“Civil rights. No. 179. By: Messrs. Gorski, 
Mitchell 

“Whereas it has been a long-established 
American tradition that all men are created 
free and equal; and 

“Whereas the great Presidents of the past, 
such as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
the Roosevelts, have always advocated free- 
dom and liberty for all citizens without dis- 
crimination; and 

“Whereas President Kennedy has proposed 
a civil rights legislative program to imple- 
ment our present laws to guarantee greater 
protection of the civil rights granted to all 
citizens without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Buffalo this day memorialize the 
Congress and the Senate of the United States 
to enact civil rights legislation proposed by 
the President; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Congressmen 
of the western New York area and the New 
York State Senators. 

“Adopted.” 

Attest: STANLEY MOLIK, 

City Clerk. 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY 
FREEMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Barri] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
29, 1963, I requested Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman to resign—I did not do so 
in jest. Since that time the evidence 
against the Secretary continues to 
mount. 

What has come to light since my re- 
quest of April 29 is revolting. On Fri- 
day, May 3, 1963, Secretary Freeman 
appeared before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and denied the charges made 
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by me that he was attempting to influ- 
ence a “yes” vote in the wheat referen- 
dum. In response to a question about 
using $900 in McCone County, Mont., 
asked by Senator Bourke B. HICKEN- 
Looper of Iowa, the Secretary said the 
Montana State ASC Committee “did al- 
locate $900 and said it should be used to 
be sure the referendum was properly car- 
ried forward and the farmers properly 
informed as to the issues—and that is the 
extent of it.’ Secretary Freeman said 
further to my knowledge, I believe my 
directives (to Department employees to 
give only factual information) was being 
carried out.” 

Now let us take a look at the facts. In 
a TV film clip that was used across the 
country, the Secretary urged the farmers 
to be careful of exaggerations and even 
misstatements of fact being given by 
some. He then went on to urge viewers 
to consult locally elected ASCS Commit- 
teemen for the best answers and, he said, 
“Others in the Department of Agricul- 
ture will also give you straight answers.” 

Then comes the profound statement 
that— 

It anyone tells you that a “no” vote in the 
referendum will mean a better wheat pro- 
gram passed by the Congress this year, do 
not believe that statement. 


Since when is Secretary Freeman ad- 
vising what the Congress will do. I 
know a group of about 180 Members on 
the House side of the Capitol who would 
dispute the profound words of this so- 
called public servant. This reminds me 
of a bunch of kids playing marbles. If 
you will not play the way I want to, 
I will pick up my marbles and go home. 
If he did sack up his whole program and 
go home, it would be the best thing that 
has happened to American agriculture in 
a long time. 

As a result of the tons of printed ma- 
terial sent from Washington to State 
and local ASC offices, Secretary Freeman 
is rapidly gaining the reputation of an 
influence peddler. He may soon need 
another Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for surplus propaganda. I have 
been hard put in trying to read the bales 
of instructions“ sent out on voting pro- 
cedures, proposed radio scripts to be 
used at local levels and other material 
painting a bleak picture of the conse- 
quences of a no“ vote in the referendum. 

As far back as last December, Secre- 
tary Freeman started his campaign for 
a “yes” vote. At a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers in 
Denver during December 1962, the Sec- 
retary assured his audience that the 
referendum vote would be conducted on 
a gentlemanly basis. He said, “The only 
way we do this is just say, boy, what is 
America—not calling people names, not 
insulting people's intelligence, not put- 
ting labels on, but being like ladies and 
gentlemen and discussing the merits of 
the project. That's the way this coun- 
try's built and that's the way we need 
to approach this referendum this spring.” 

In a TV appearance he assured his 
viewers: 

Now I can assure you that the Secretary 


of Agriculture would not presume to tell 
any wheat farmer how to vote nor would he 
even advise him. 
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But at the same meeting in Denver in 
December, Secretary Freeman said in 
answer to a question about a statement 
he made in St. Paul to the Farmers 
Union Grain Dealers: 

Yes; we would have an extremely serious 
situation. We would have wheat at a dollar 
or less. We would have perhaps a billion, 
500 million production which would be close 
to 400 million bushels more than we have 
markets for under the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. This would mean a tremendous piling 
up, it would threaten dumping and cutthroat 
competition around the world. It would re- 
fiect on the responsibility of our own agricul- 
tural programs at home and our relations 
with the Common Market. It would be an 
extremely serious result. And so for the 
wheat farmer and his income, for the coun- 
try as a whole, this is extremely important 
and the only thing I could describe as the 
result if the referendum does not pass would 
be chaos in agriculture. 


No; it is obvious that the Secretary 
would not presume to tell any wheat 
farmer how to vote nor would he even 
advise him. 

The Secretary not only did not mind 
predicting doom for the wheat farmer 
who voted “no” to his program but he 
also had some comments about those 
who dared criticize his program such as, 
and I quote: 

In a discussion with some of you this 
morning the point was made that there has 
been a kind of oratorical effort of certain peo- 
ple, if you will, certain extreme rightwing 
groups, to put a connotation on any kind of 
agricultural program in some context that 
it’s some kind of an “ism,” some kind of 
ideology, that it smacks of socialism or regi- 
mentation or even Communism. 


Freeman said this, I did not. 
continued: 

We find this radical, extreme kind of 
rightwing fringe thinking terribly and 
dangerously impolitic. Why the very funda- 
mental of democratic government is people 
democratically getting together and using 
government as an instrument to serve them 
and their purposes and to utilize and develop 
democratic programs to their welfare. So 
let's not be misled and, for Heaven's sake, 
intimidated by these name callers. ‘The kind 
of Birchites, if you will, and all these radical 
rightwing, wild-eyed groups that run 
around here that are about the most un- 
American of any groups that I've ever seen. 


And this from a Secretary who does 
not believe in name calling—just in facts. 
Well, I must say the farmers took him at 
his word—they were not intimidated. 

A former Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture, Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, was not as positive as 
Secretary Freeman that the proposed 
program was absolutely essential and 
said so on the Senate floor. Senator 
ANDERSON told the Senate that he sold a 
250-acre farm because he could not con- 
scientiously participate in the wheat pro- 
gram. He said, in effect, that the Gov- 
ernment kept paying him more and more 
to take land out of production and at 
the same time paying him higher price 
supports to raise more wheat on the 
land he had left. You cannot suck and 
blow at the same time, Senator ANDER- 
son concluded. 

At a January 10, 1963, meeting in 
Omaha of farm organizations and co- 
operatives, Secretary Freeman made a 
speech about the purpose of the forma- 


He 
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tion of the National Wheat Referendum 
Committee: 
That purpose as I understand it— 


He said: 

consists of several parts, One is to insure 
that the farmer makes the choice in the 
referendum on the basis of facts rather than 
fear. Another is to urge the farmer to vote, 
to take an active hand in the direction of 
farm policy. And, finally, where your or- 
ganziation has taken a formal position to 
support a favorable vote, you propose to urge 
the farmer to follow your lead and vote 
“yes” on the wheat referendum. 


The balance of his talk went to fear: 
Either $2 wheat or $1 wheat—this pro- 
gram or go broke. . All of the news media 
information material shipped out by 
the carload during the wheat referen- 
dum campaign followed this pattern. 

Incidentally, Mr. W. W. Thatcher, 
manager of the Farm Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association—GTA—was elected 
chairman of the organization that was 
formed in Omaha that day when the 
Secretary spoke. The organization is 
known as the National Wheat Commit- 
tee and they pushed hard for a “yes” 
vote. This, however, is a private group 
and they were doing a job for wheat they 
believed in. And what did Mr. Thatcher 
say about his position should the “noes” 
have it? After stating that he favored 
a yes“ vote, he added: 

Nevertheless, should the referendum fail, 
I feel it would be my duty to go to Wash- 
ington, and I would go and camp and ask 
for reconsideration to protect the farmer. 
We would have to fight for new legislation. 


Richard Wilson, writing in the Chicago 
Daily News of June 15 condemned the 
“arm twisting” technique used on radio 
and TV stations in the campaign for a 
“yes” vote on the wheat referendum. 
No subtlety was involved, he said, in a 
directive that went out from the Office 
of the Administrator, ASCS, Washington 
to State managers and local committee- 
men of the farm program that they 
should bring to the attention of radio 
and TY stations their obligation to carry 
public service programs with particular 
respect to public service agricultural pro- 
grams. The innuendo of the directive 
was amazing. Public service programing, 
the directive stated, is promised by radio 
and TV stations in return for two special 
favors granted by the Government: ex- 
clusive use of a broadcast frequency and 
the policy of the Government not to 
establish federally operated stations in 
competition with stations being operated 
commercially. ‘The directive advised the 
club-behind-the-back technique rather 
than the sandbag approach. We are in 
no position, the directive continued, to 
insist on a station’s cooperation, and 
should, of course, use extreme care to 
avoid giving the impression of coercion, 
threats, or the like. And, I might add. 
the like of which no one has ever seen 
in the way of presenting information 
without presuming to tell any wheat 
farmer how to vote or even advise him. 
So there, again, someone in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was using the tech- 
nique of fear on the radio and TV people 
as well as the farmers. 

Anyone familiar with the techniques of 
a political campaign will recognize the 
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various instructions as the work of 
professionals. These were no casual sug- 
gestions thought up by an overzealous 
fieldman in Montana. They bear the 
unmistakable spoor of the campaign 
manager at work. 

And then there is the matter of the 
loyalty oath promulgated by Secretary 
Freeman on March 1 which provides that 
before any farmer-elected county ASC 
committeeman may take office “he shall 
sign a pledge that he will faithfully, 
fairly, and honestly perform to the best 
of his ability all of the duties devolving 
upon him as a committeeman, and that 
he will support the programs he is called 
upon to ter. 

The committeemen are elected by their 
own neighbors and not employed by any- 
one in the Department of Agriculture. It 
was never intended by Congress for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to intimidate or 
coerce ASC committeemen to support or 
oppose any specific farm theory or pro- 

gram. In fact, Congress has tradition- 
ally established and supported a policy 
of independence and separation of power 
for such committeemen. I can find no 
precedent for this “loyalty oath,” which 
would compel these farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen to become a part of the ad- 
ministration propaganda team, requiring 
them to support programs which they, 
and their farm neighbors who elected 
them, might flatly oppose. 

It is one thing to pledge fair and hon- 
est performance of duty, but another to 
take an oath to support programs ad- 
vocated by Secretary Freeman, or any 
successor. Frankly, I have the highest 
regard for the committeemen and their 
ability to perform their work in the best 
interests of those farmers they represent. 
This oath is tantamount to a breach of 
faith to the farmers who elected the 
committeemen and is an insult to the 
intelligence and integrity of those re- 
quired to sign it. 

I note that the House Committee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture in its re- 
port of June 3 joins me in advocating 
discontinuance of this requirement. The 
report stated: It has come to the atten- 
tion of the committee that county and 
community committeemen are being re- 
quired to sign statements that they will 
support the programs and policies they 
will administer. In the opinion of the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee this requirement is unwarranted and 
is not authorized. It has subjected the 
activities of the Department to severe 
partisan criticism. The Secretary should 
discontinue this requirement.” 

The report added: 

The use of any funds provided in this ap- 
propriation bill in an effort to influence the 
vote of any participant in any referendum 
on any proposed farm program or pending 
agricultural legislation is not within the pro- 
visions of this act and in the opinion of the 


committee would be completely unauthor- 
ized. 


There are several statutes applicable 
to the misuse of funds appropriated by 
executive departments. 5 United States 
Code 54 provides: 

No money appropriated by an act shall be 
used for the compensation of any publicity 
expert unless specifically appropriated for 
that purpose. 
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Title 31, United States Code, section 
628, states: 

Except as otherwise provided by law, sums 
appropriated for the various branches of ex- 
penditures in the public service, shall be 
applied solely to the objects for which they 
are respectively made, and for no others. 


The Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations apparently hoped to prevent 
a recurrence of Secretary Freeman’s 
abuse of discretion as well as the law. 

When asked about a specific activity 
in Wisconsin at a House Agriculture 
Committee hearing on April 26, 1963, 
Secretary Freeman said, No, it is not a 
proper expenditure of funds. I would 
prohibit it being done.” But between 
then and the referendum election on 
May 21, there were many other such 
violations and the Secretary did nothing 
to prohibit them. 

A Caro, Mich., weekly newspaper in- 
vestigated a mysterious ad it received 
and ran, prior to the wheat vote. The 
ad, signed Wheat Farmers of Tuscalo 
County,” urged a “yes” vote. Investiga- 
tion, after local wheat farmers asked who 
sponsored the ad, revealed that the ad 
was sent by mail from Duane Andreas, 
assistant general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association. 
Directions were to make the bill out to 
Andreas but to send it to Mike Hatles, 
who happened to be an area fieldman 
for the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

In Hardin, Mont., 17 wheat referen- 
dum votes cast by a Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs representative as trustee of Indian 
estates, which he was not, were thrown 
out by election judges. 

The question is, did Secretary Freeman 
know of these instructions to local ASC 
committees prior to his testimony before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee? A 
clear question has been raised. It should 
be answered. If Secretary Freeman did 
not know of these instructions to local 
ASC committees, the next question is, 
what did he do to stop this unauthorized 
promotion of the “yes” vote? Three 
weeks before the wheat vote, I called the 
situation shocking. The affair got uglier 
as the campaign progressed. 

In commenting on deception of the 
public in official announcements about 
the Cuban situation, the chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee said: 

In order to deceive, it is not necessary to 
tell a falsehood, 


There was not even that subtlety in the 
Secretary’s campaign for a “yes” vote, 
but the results indicate that the farmers 
refused to be deceived—or sandbagged— 
and that they had little regard for either 
the Secretary’s influence or his denials 
that he used influence. 

In view of the avalanche of proof of 
the use of Government influence and 
funds by the Secretary and others under 
his direction, could the Secretary now 
stand before the great Committee on 
Agriculture and say, as he said before, 
that he was not trying to influence the 
vote on the wheat referendum? 

I can only repeat my suggestion that 
the Secretary submit his resignation to 
the President. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Barr (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), for 30 minutes, today, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), for 10 minutes, on Tuesday, 
July 9. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gross and to include an article by 
Mr. PassMan. 

Mr. Sms and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. JoELsoN in two instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Young) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1267. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
E. Bird; 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss 
Ann Super; 

H.R. 1292. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito; 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 

H. R. 3356. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell; and 

H.R. 4773. An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in Bankruptcy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 9, 1963, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1019. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1964 
in the amount of $250,000 for the Panama 
Canal-Canal Zone Government and a pro- 
posed governmentwide general provision 
(H. Doc. No. 134); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1020. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the disposal, with- 
out regard to the prescribed 6-month waiting 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calender, as follows: 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. HR. 7431. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


ment (Rept. No. 499). 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 7394. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Act of 1959 to extend the program 
of loans for housing for the elderly so as to 
include housing for handicapped families 
and persons; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 7895. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 


ceeds, of U.S. Government life insurance, and 
national service life insurance for Federal 
estate tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7397. A bill to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the Fort Peck-Great Falls transmis- 
sion line in the vicinity of the city of Glas- 
gow, Mont.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 7398. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

HR. 7308. A bill to provide for the prepara- 
tion of plans for the utilization of certain 
buildings in the District of Columbia for 
municipal purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 
H.R. 7400. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 


H.R. 7401. A bill to terminate cost-of-liv- 
ing allowances for statutory-salaried Federal 
civilian employees in nonforeign areas, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
‘Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. O’KONSEI: 

HR. 7402. A bin to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to revise the rates of dis- 
ability and death pension authorized by the 
Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, and for other 
—— to the Committee on Veteran's 


— A bill to amend title H of the 
Social Security Act to provide that room and 
board furnished in connection with an in- 
dividual's employment shall not be taken 
into account for purposes of deductions 
under section 203 of that act on account of 
outside earnings; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

HR. 7404. A bill to provide for an increase 
in the maximum amount of insurance 
coverage for bank deposits and savings and 
loan accounts, to protect further the safety 
and liquidity of insured institutions, to 
strengthen safeguards against conflicts of 
interest, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7405. A bill to amend the Bretton 
‘Woods Agreements Act to authorize the US. 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to vote for an 
increase in the bank's authorized capital 
stock; to the Committee on Banking and 
‘Currency. 

H.R. 7406. A bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

HR. 7407. A bill to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices in the 
postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7408. A bill to terminate the national 
emergency proclaimed by the President on 
December 16, 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7409. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 4, 1961 (Public Law 87-383) so as to 
permit the use within Canada of certain 
funds appropriated pursuant to such act for 
the conservation of migratory waterfowl; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.-R. 7410. A bill to amend the An 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7411. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7412. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7413. A bill to amend section 1245 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order 
to limit application of that section in the 
case of the sale of an entire business or 
farm; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. R. 7414. A bill to establish a commission 
to formulate plans for a memorial to recipi- 
ents of the Congressional Medal of Honor; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 7415. A bill to amend section 152 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that the term “dependent”, for purposes of 
the personal exemption, shall include resi- 
dents of the Republic of the Philippines; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 7416. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 72 to 68 
the age at which deductions on account of 
an individual's outside earnings will cease to 
be made from benefits based on such indi- 
vidual’s wage record; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr, REIFEL: 

HR. 7417. 2 bill prohibiting lithographing 
or sold by the Post 
Office Depar unani, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7418. A bill to amend the criminal 
laws of the United States to prohibit any 
person from State lines for the pur- 
pose of violating the laws of any State; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, UDALL: 

H.R. 7419. A bill to authorize the conclu- 
sion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
flood control works on the lower Colorado 
River, in accordance with the provisions of 
article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty with 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 7420. A bill to terminate the author- 
ity to reimburse out of Federal funds Mem- 
bers and Members-elect of the House of 
Representatives for the cost of mailing mat- 
ter bearing a simplified form of address un- 
der the congressional franking privilege; to 
the Committee om Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 7421. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs, 
or other performance standards operations 
as measuring devices in the postal service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 7431. A bill making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Res, 430. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the extension of the Bonneville power 
marketing area in southern Idaho and parts 
of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XII. 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to the exercise 
of Federal power to control illicit drug traf- 
fic, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H.R. 7422. A bill for the relief of John 

Olson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 

H.R. 7423. A bill for the relief of Ozhan 
(Mike) Simsek, Gungor Simsek, and Omer 
Simsek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7424. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
Kamboukos (Kazantzas); to the Committee 
of the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7425. A bill for the relief of Claudine 
Annie Madec Hersh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7426. A bill for the relief of Lileith 
Murtina Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7427. A bill for the relief of Benedetta 

Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MONTOYA: 

HR. 7428. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Tere- 
sita Tirona Duncan Sham; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7429. A bill for the relief of Herminia 
Concha Moreno Cortes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 7480. A bill for the relief of Rozalia 

Takacs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


184. By Mr. HANNA: Petition of W. W. 
Costello, West Fullerton, Calif., his family 
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and friends, to vote against President Ken- 
nedy’s civil rights proposals as they exist 
now; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

185. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert 
J. O'Keefe, city clerk, Worcester, Mass., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to permit 
prayer to be offered in the public schools of 
the Nation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

186, Also, petition of K. Ziedonis, presi- 
dent, Lithuanian American Council, Inc., 
Cleveland branch, Cleveland, Ohio, relative 
to pledging support to the leaders of the 
United States in their fight against the 
menace of international communism; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

187. Also, petition of Donald K. Currlin, 
manager-counsel, Santa Clara County Flood 
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Control and Water Conservation District, San 
Jose, Calif., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to requesting the 
adoption of Senate bill 1275, relating to Fed- 
eral-State conflict over water rights; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

188. Also, petition of Eugene Williams, 
deputy, Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Sonoma, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution relative to supporting and 
urging the adoption of Senate bill 1275, re- 
lating to Federal-State conflict over water 
rights; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

189. Also, petition of A. Lars Nelson, 
master, Washington State Grange, Seattle, 
Wash., relative to requesting that the rate- 
making power be restored in regard to the 
parcel post service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Double Jubilee of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, 1963 is 
the year that Americans of Slovak herit- 
age are commemorating the 11th cen- 
tennial of Saints Cyril and Methodius to 
that part of the world which is now 
known as Slovakia. 

On May 13 of this year the late, 
beloved pontiff, Pope John XXIII issued 
in honor of these two great saints of 
Christendom an apostolic letter known 
as “Magnifici Eventus.” On the same 
day His Holiness blessed the cornerstone 
of the new institute built in their mem- 
ory by the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America. 

Under the sponsorship of the eastern 
district of the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion of America a pilgrimage assembled 
on June 30 at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, here in 
Washington, D.C., where Most Reverend 
Philip M. Hannan, Auxiliary Bishop of 
the Archdiocese of Washington, cele- 
brated a solemn pontifical mass. The 
following day, at the request of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey, 
the Honorable Edward J. Patten, Rev- 
erend Michael J. Churak, supreme chap- 
lain of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America, opened the session of the House 
of Representatives with a most inspiring 
invocation. 

In the Eighth District of New Jersey, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this body, I am pleased to say that there 
is a Roman Catholic parish which bears 
the name of these saintly apostles of 
Slovakia. 

But Saints Cyril and Methodius, of 
Clifton, N.J., in addition to the partici- 
pation of its members in the Washington 
pilgrimage and in the observance of the 
feast day of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
on July 7, has still another cause for joy. 
On October 22, 1963, this parish, under 


the benevolent stewardship of Rev. Gil- 
bert Maga, OFM, aided by his devoted 
assistant pastor, Rev. Anthony Maskulka, 
OFM, will celebrate its golden jubilee. 
I know the best wishes of the entire 
House of Representatives are extended 
to Father Gilbert and all his parishioners 
on this memorable occasion. 


Catholic War Veterans Honor Congress- 
man Rodino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
recognition has been made of the efforts 
and achievements of a fellow Member 
of Congress, I take great pleasure in 
bringing it to the attention of this body. 
I am sure that we all share my feelings 
in congratulating our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Ropixol, who was recently honored 
by the New Jersey Department of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

At the annual conference of that 
esteemed organization held in Atlantic 
City during June 7, 8, and 9, 1963, the 
State commander presented awards be- 
stowed for service rendered “for God, for 
country, and for home,” the highest hon- 
ors bestowed by the Catholic War Vet- 
erans. Our colleague was cited for his 
achievements in the area specified as for 
home.” 

We in the Congress are particularly 
aware of the efforts of our colleague to 
unite families and to further interna- 
tional cooperation and peace and, I am 
sure, heartily endorse the choice of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

In addition, Peter W. Rodino III, the 
Congressman’s young son, received a 
special award for his “Little People to 
Little People” program. As we know, 
father and son jointly are developing this 
program, a project designed to promote 
letters of friendship among the children 


of the world, which has been mentioned 
and encouraged previously by Members 
of this body. This worthwhile program 
offers much potential for future interna- 
tional cooperation by establishing per- 
sonal contacts and friendships where ig- 
norance and prejudice previously existed. 

At this point, I wish to offer my en- 
couragement to the continuing progress 
of the “little people” program and re- 
peat my congratulations to my good 
friend as the recipient of such an honor 
from the Catholic War Veterans. 


Proposed Wage Hour Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, for 
some months the Department of Labor 
has given careful consideration to the 
wording of proposed regulations con- 
cerning executive and administrative 
employees under wage and hour law. 
Mr. Clarence T. Lundquist, Administra- 
tor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the Department of Labor, 
has just advised me as follows: 

Proposed regulations concerning executive 
and administrative employees under wage 
and hour law being sent to Federal Register 
for publication in next few days, with op- 
portunity to comment thereon for 30 days 
after publication. The proposed regulations 
will not contain footnote concerning man- 
agement trainees, but if substantial interest 
is expressed in the 30-day period in regard 
to management trainees, we will give care- 
ful consideration to scheduling quickly a 


hearing, giving labor and management full 
opportunity to present their views. 


In view of the particular interest in 
the proposed regulations, I wish to em- 
phasize to my colleagues the importance 
of timely comment thereon, and call to 
their attention that such comments 
should be sent to the Department within 
30 days following publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


1963 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of Congress already know, the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held its 
50th national convention on June 4-7 in 
Washington, D.C. For half a century, 
this organization has helped govern- 
mental and private interests to develop 
the vast water resources of our country. 
Through its contributions, it has earned 
the respect and admiration of people na- 
tionwide. The high regard in which the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
held may be seen from the following tele- 
gram which President Kennedy sent to 
the Convention on June 7, 1963: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 

I am pleased to send greetings to the 50th 
convention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, and I am confident your meet- 
ing will be productive. 

Our mutual concern for the progressive, 
orderly, and balanced development of our 
Nation’s water and related land resources so 
vital to our growing and complex society is 
reflected in the Federal budget for 1964. 
Funds were requested for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Soil Conservation Service to 
start construction on a large number of new 
projects as well as to continue those started 
in previous years. 

We are continuing to make progress on the 
courses of action which I reported to you last 
year; for example, in the abatement of water 
pollution, the provision of recreation oppor- 
tunities, and the formulation of water re- 
sources projects under the new standards 
which reflect the policies of this adminis- 
tration. 

Since last year some important develop- 
ments have occurred in the field of natural 
resources research. The National Academy 
of Sciences reported on research needs and 
opportunities related to our natural re- 
sources requirements. The Federal Council 
on Science and Technology has helped ma- 
terially to strengthen the total Government 
research effort relating to natural resources. 
Based on the Council’s studies, this admin- 
istration supports the legislation now in 
Congress to provide grants to colleges and 
universities for water resources research. 

We must intensify our planning efforts to 
provide for the best use, and combination of 
uses, of our natural resources, to harmonize 
conflicting objectives, and to establish pri- 
orities, to meet foreseeable short- and long- 
term needs. We are hopeful that legislation 
will be enacted which would provide effective 
machinery for the cooperative and coordi- 
nated planning by the various agencies in- 
volved, both Federal and State. Pending 
enactment of such legislation, the Federal 
agencies concerned have worked together to 
prepare a coordinated schedule of river basin 
planning, and the first step in that effort is 
reflected in the 1964 budget. Those agencies 
are continuing to work to effect improved 
coordination and to clarify planning 
concepts. 

So vast and vital an undertaking as the 
development of our water resources involves 
many problems such as those relating to 
the allocation of project costs, reimburse- 
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ment, and cost sharing between the Federal 
Government and non-Federal bodies. I have 
requested the four Cabinet Secretaries who 
would comprise the Water Resources Council 
to study these matters and to make their 
recommendations to me. 

The agenda for your convention indicates 
that you, too, will be discussing some of the 
vital issues relating to the rational conserva- 
tion and development of our water resources. 
My very best wishes to your members and 
delegates in this effort. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


Failure of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
title of “Why I Am Opposed to Foreign 
Aid,” the New York Times magazine of 
July 7, 1963, carries an article written 
by a distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Orro 
E. PassMan. 

In the article Mr. Passman summarizes 
his opposition to the global foreign hand- 
out program and some of the reasons 
why he is leading the fight in the House 
Appropriations Committee to drastically 
curtail spending for this purpose and 
thus give a measure of relief to America’s 
hard-pressed taxpayers. 

The New York Times article follows: 

FAILURE OF FOREIGN AID 
(By Orro E. PassmMan) 

(“Most powerful congressional antagonist 
of foreign aid.” This is how Capitol Hill 
observers characterize Representative OTTO 
E. PassMan, Democrat, of Louisiana, who 
holds the key job of chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Appropriations. The Times magazine asked 
Mr. PassMaN why he opposes the program. 
Here is his reply.) 

Secretary of State Rusk saw fit recently 
to accuse Members of Congress and others 
who favor substantial reductions in this 
country’s spending for foreign aid of “co- 
operating with global Communist strategy.” 
It is regrettable that the Secretary made such 
an intemperate and groundless statement 
but, no matter what his real opinions are, 
the remarks tie right in with the unrealistic 
point of view held by many overidealistic 
people in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment regarding the vast and complex world- 
wide foreign aid program. 

I am one of those the Secretary was talk- 
ing about. I am opposed to foreign aid; it 
has been, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
foreign policy failures in history. But as a 
realist, I recognize that it is, however dis- 
tasteful, a political “fact of life” today. 

Our foreign aid is the basis of such foreign 
policy as we have. Over the past 16 years, 
Washington administrations have made 
long-term “moral” commitments that in- 
volve our country’s good faith and that must, 
as a matter of course, be fulfilled. Even if 
the Executive were to decree a fundamental 
shift in foreign aid policy—surely an un- 
likely possibility—considerable time would 
be required to carry out the change. Nations 
all over the world have come to expect largess 
from us. They would need time to make 
substantial adjustments—time to cure them- 
selves of what has become literally an “‘addic- 
tion” to foreign aid. ' 
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Such is the “political fact” of foreign aid. 
In view of that fact, my work as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Foreign Oper- 
ations Appropriations is not to end the pro- 
gram at one stroke but rather to help “con- 
tain” it, to encourage commonsense in its 
policies and operations and to curb as much 
as possible its waste and mismanagement. 

However, this necessarily limited effort in 
no way alters my personal belief that the 
whole program is wrong. I believe it is wrong 
for four main reasons: 

First, it has undermined the dollar. In 
one form or another, U.S, foreign aid has 
gone to 104 countries at a cost since the 
end of World War II of $120 billion, if we 
include the interest on the money we have 
borrowed to give away. The impact of all 
this on our own fiscal position becomes 
obvious if we consider how the program 
works. 

When nations are credited with foreign aid 
dollars against which they can place orders 
for goods and services. the invoices for these 
goods and services are sent to the U.S. 
Treasury for payment—from the taxpayers’ 
till—_rather than to the government which 
receives the shipment. In normal commer- 
cial practice, when the United States sells 
a nation goods or services, we receive some- 
thing in return—dollars, gold, or goods and 
services. Under our foreign-aid program, 
however, it is a one-way deal—the goods or 
services go out, the U.S. Treasury pays the 
bill, and the United States receives nothing 
of a tangible commercial nature in return. 

So great has been America’s outpouring of 
wealth through foreign aid that many of the 
recipient nations have accumulated dollars 
far in excess of their needs. Consequently, 
they demand gold in exchange for the dol- 
lars, and in the past 10 years our gold re- 
serves have been reduced from more than 
$23 billion to less than $16 billion. Over 
the same period, other “free world” coun- 
tries increased their gold holdings from $13 
billion to nearly $25 billion and their short- 
term dollar credits from less than $11 billion 
to $25 billion. For these dollar credits, those 
countries can demand gold, and if such a 
demand should come, the United States could 
not meet it. 

This is the condition that is fundamentally 
at the root of our dangerous balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. And, subsequently as a re- 
sult of our fiscally irresponsible action, the 
annual budget deficits increase, and the pub- 
lic debt—already exceeding by $24 billion the 
combined public debts of all other nations 
of the world—continues to rise at an alarm- 
ing rate. Some day the debt must either be 
repaid, or repudiated through inflation, 

My second criticism is that foreign aid has 
made the dollar a symbol of international 
charity. It has inculcated in less-favored 
nations the belief that the United States is 
morally responsible for bringing the whole 
world up to our standards of living and free- 
dom by using our taxpayers’ money. 

The fact is, the majority of the aid-re- 
cipent countries do not, and will not, tax 
their own people at rates even remotely close 
to the U.S. rates to assist in bringing about 
the improved standards which we say we are 
trying to help them attain. Our aid is 
treated rather generally by recipients as a 
substitute for internal initiative and effort 
and in many cases it cannot be effectively 
utilized. 

In the third place, the aid program has 
become not only an added tax on our pro- 
ducers, but also a subsidy to our foreign 
competitors. While rapidly depleting our 
Own wealth and resources, it has been a pri- 
mary reason for our increasingly noncompet- 
itive position in world markets. Largely be- 
cause of our wasteful giving, our prices have 
become so high that we cannot now com- 
pete successfully in world trade without the 
Federal Government’s subsidizing our exports 
by as much as 30 percent, 
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Finally, despite our tremendous aid ex- 
penditures and commitments, our world po- 
sition remains a precarious one. Within a 
relatively brief span of years, our country 
became great, free, and respected, in large 
measure because we had a firm but fair for- 
eign policy based substantially upon trade. 
Today, through foreign aid, we have substi- 
tuted “dollar diplomacy,” a foreign policy 
that is a new concept among the family of 
nations—a weak policy, bordering on ap- 
pet sement. We have been dissipating our re- 
sources in the hope that we shall acquire 
friends, yet there is little evidence that we 
have done so. 

These are some of the general failings of 
the foreign aid program as I see them—and 
I consider them serious enough to call the 
whole program into question. But, as I have 
said, it is politically impossible to abolish it 
now. Therefore, I believe we should recog- 
nize and attempt to remedy as many as pos- 
sible of the faults of the present operation. 

Cited briefly, here are a few of the more 
readily evident shortcomings: 
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- (1) There has not been adequate advance 
planning, in the form of firm technical and 
financial arrangements, and we have failed 
to reach definitive understandings with re- 
cipient countries on just what projects are 
essential. As a result, too many projects 
have been undertaken in individual coun- 
tries, and assistance has been dispersed over 
too wide an area. Quantities of material 
have been delivered that are greater than the 
recipient countries need or can use. 

(2) In several countries, the official ex- 
change rates used by the U.S. Government 
have substantially overvalued the local cur- 
rencies. The use of such rates has unduly 
increased the dollar cost of our aid; and also, 
in some of the countries, the use of these 
unrealistic exchange rates has resulted in 
windfall profits to importers and provided 
incentives for speculation and irregular prac- 
tices. 

(3) There has been a lack of qualified 
personnel and an oversupply of unqualified 
or poorly qualified personnel. 

(4) In the military aid program, the ob- 
jectives have not been sufficiently clarified 
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so as to dis between forces which are 
justifiable on the basis of military roles and 
missions and those which are equipped and 
maintained for other than military reasons. 

(5) We have acceded to too many requests 
for prestige projects. Many nations, includ- 
ing those that are relatively newly inde- 
pendent, seek status by building huge dams, 
steel mills, superhighways, and national air- 
lines, all financed by the U.S. taxpayer. We 
have placed entirely too much emphasis on 
meeting the personal desires of foreign po- 
litical leaders for such prestige-builders. 

Without delay, our spending for foreign 
aid—in all of its categories—ought to be 
drastically curtailed. The time is here to 
start on the task of gradually phasing out 
the foreign aid program as a whole. Mean- 
while, we should try, by tightening up the 
loose administration, cutting down on over- 
staffing and eliminating as many as possible 
of the impractical and overidealistic plans 
and projects, to reduce substantially the 
number of good American dollars that are 
wasted. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 9, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Very Reverend Dr. Joseph Papin, 
research professor, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 


Inspired by the glorious observance of 
our Independence Day and the safe re- 
turn of our President from his European 
mission, we thank Thee, O Lord of our 
salvation, for all Your blessings, and im- 
plore Your aid in our undertakings for 
eee of our country and all man- 

Seeking Your blessing upon the delib- 
erations of this august Senate, we are 
moved by the spirit of unity expressed 
by the new pontiff, Paul VI, who gave 
his assurance to promote truth, justice, 
love, and freedom in accordance with 
his predecessor’s “Pacem in Terris.” 

Grateful for the benefits of this great 
country, I turn my eyes to the great ren- 
dezvous with history of the 11th centen- 
nial year of the arrival of the apostles 
SS. Cyril and Methodius to our forefa- 
thers in Slovakia, who in the hidden de- 
sign of divine providence preached peace 
and unity between East and West among 
the Slavic nations, and now overlook from 
the National Shrine of this Nation under 
God, numerous religious institutions ded- 
icated to them. 

Observing their 11th centennial, and 
recalling with the apostolic letter, 
“Magnifici Eventus,” the zeal of these of 
holy messengers of God who ventured 
forth to preach the Gospel in a manner 
in which the merchant would not ven- 
ture for gold nor the soldier for glory, 
and consecrated their work with the 
Sacrifice of the saints of Zobor and the 
martyrs of Kovice, with solace we utter 
the prayer of St. Cyril before he died in 
the Eternal City where the institute is 
being built in their honor; O Lord God, 
who has created all the orders of an- 
gels, who has stretched forth the heavens 
and established the earth, bring all to- 


gether in unity; establish all Your chosen 
ones in harmony, and inspire in their 
hearts the word of Your hearing, so that 
they may bind themselves together to do 
what is good and pleasing to You.” 
This we pray in Your name, O Heaven- 
ly Creator and Merciful Father. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 2, and Friday, July 5, 1963, w 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
July 8, 1963, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1359) to 
provide for an additional Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Treasury Department. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 535. An act to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act; 

S. 581. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 ad- 
ditional years the provisions permitting the 
lease of tobacco acreage allotments; 


S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their 
dependents, and for other purposes; 

S. 1031. An act to repeal the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation Act; 

S. 1745. An act to authorize — 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America 
of an instrument for the amendment of 
the constitution of the International Labor 
Organization. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 762) to 
provide for increased wheat acreage al- 
lotments in the Tulelake area of Cal- 
ifornia, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1036) to 
amend the inland and western rivers 
rules concerning anchor lights and fog 
signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 394. An act to amend sections 1. 17a, 
57j, 64a(5), 67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R.976. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire and add cer- 
tain lands to the Salem Maritime National 
Historic Site in Massachusetts, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2906. An act to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to provide 
an exemption from the provisions of such 
part for the emergency gas cota of 
any accidentally wrecked or disabled motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce by 
towing; 

H.R. 2985. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, relating 
to venue generally; 

H.R. 3050. An act to expand the authority 
of the Canal Zone Government to settle 
elaims not cognizable under the Tort Claims 
Act; 

H.R. 3306. An act to establish a revolving 
fund from which the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may make loans to finance the procure- 
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ment of expert assistance by Indian tribes 
in cases before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion; 

H.R. 3438. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to limiting the priority and 
nondischargeability of taxes in bankruptcy; 

H.R. 3999. An act to amend section 66 of 
title 2 of the Canal Zone Code; 

H.R. 4338. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize travel and trans- 
portation allowances for travel performed 
under orders that are canceled, revoked, or 
modified, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4646. An act to declare a portion of 
the Benton Harbor Canal, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. a nonnavigable stream; 

H.R. 4739. An act to amend section 406 of 
title 37, United States Code, with regard to 
the advance movement of dependents and 
baggage and household effects of members of 
the uniformed services; 

ELR. 5728. An act for the relief of the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio; 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic 
games in the United States; 

H. J. Res. 403. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed; and 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1267. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
E. Bird; 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss 
Ann Super; 

H.R. 1292. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito; 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 

H.R. 3356. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell; and 

H. R. 4773. An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint reso- 
lutions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 394. An act to amend sections 1, 17a, 
57j, 64a(5), 67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2985. An act to amend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code, relat- 
ing to venue generally; 

H.R. 3438. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the pie 
ority and nondischargeability of taxes 
bankruptcy; and 

H.R. 5728. An act for the relief of the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 976. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire and add certain 
lands to the Salem Maritime National His- 
toric Site in Massachusetts, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 3306. An act to establish a revolving 
fund from which the Secretary of the Interior 
may make loans to finance the procurement 
of expert assistance by Indian tribes In cases 
before the Indian Claims Commission; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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H. R. 2906. An act to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transportation 
of any accidentally wrecked or disabled 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by towing; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H.R. 3050. An act to expand the authority 
of the Canal Zone Government to settle 
een not cognizable under the Tort Claims 

H.R. 3999. An act to amend section 66 of 
title 2 of the Canal Zone Code; 

H.R. 4338. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize travel and trans- 
portation allowances for travel performed 
under orders that are canceled, revoked, or 
modified, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4739. An act to amend section 406 
of title 37, United States Code, with regard 
to the advance movement of dependents 
and baggage and household effects of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4646. An act to declare a portion of 
the Benton Harbor Canal, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a nonnavigable stream; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic 
games in the United States; and 

H.J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

AMENDMENT OF PEACE Corps ACT 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amend- 
ed (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
Test STAND COMPLEX AT SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF. 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the additional construction for the test 
stand complex at Sacramento, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES Cope, 
To AUTHORIZE INCREASED FEES ror CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 10, United States Code, to au- 

thorize increased fees for the sale of U.S. 

Naval Oceanographic Office publications 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 
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DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN WATERFOWL FEATHERS 
AND DOWN From NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the disposal, with- 
out regard to the prescribed 6-month wait- 
ing period, of certain waterfowl feathers and 
down from the national stockpile (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION AT NATIONAL GUARD 
ARMORY, MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga. 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
additional construction at the National 
Guard Armory, Milledgeville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON RELATIVE Cost OF SHIPBUILDING AT 
VARIOUS COASTAL DISTRICTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the relative cost of shipbuilding in the vari- 
ous coastal districts of the United States, 
dated June 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend subsection (b) of section 310 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 
1958 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 406(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to limit the right of cer- 
tain air carriers to recelve subsidy payments 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF TARIFF Acr or 1930 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 313(b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, to prohibit draw- 
back payments on exported articles under 
certain circumstances (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. 


Avupir REPORT ON FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, Department of Agri- 
culture, fiscal year 1962 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF PRACTICE BY THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT OF PAYING UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFITS TO FORMER EMPLOYEES OF 
Post EXCHANGES 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of the practice 
by the Federal Government of paying un- 
employment benefits to former employees of 
post exchanges and similar activities of the 

Armed Forces, Department of Labor, dated 

June 1963 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Government Opera- 

tions. 

REPORT ON PREMATURE APPROVAL OF LARGE- 
SCALE DEMOLITION FOR ERIEVIEW URBAN 
RENEWAL PROJECT I, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the premature approval 
of large-scale demolition for Erieview urban 
renewal project I, Cleveland, Ohio, by the 

Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency, dated June 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT oN UNNECESSARY Costs To Bx IN- 
CURRED UNDER MILITARY DEPARTMENTS’ 
PROPOSALS FOR CONTINUED OPERATION OF 
CERTAIN SEPARATE ARMY AND Navy 
HOSPITALS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the unnecessary costs to 
be incurred under the Military Departments’ 
proposals for continued operation of separate 
Army and Navy hospitals in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, California, dated June 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF ADAPTATION KITS 
FOR M-113 VEHICLES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the overpricing of adapta- 
tion kits for M113 vehicles under Depart- 
ment of the Army contract negotiated with 
FMC Corp., San Jose, Calif., dated June 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURES OF 
More THAN $1 MILLION FoR STORAGE OF 
PETROLEUM IN A COMMERCIAL FACILITY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the unn expendi- 
tures of more than $1 million for storage of 
petroleum in a commercial facility at Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., Department of Defense, dated 
June 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


Report ON ILLEGAL TRANSACTIONS UNDER 
Army STOCK FUND 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on illegal transactions under 
the Army Stock Fund, dated June 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON FoLLOwUP Review or Non- 
COMPETITIVE PROCUREMENT OF AERONAUTI- 
CAL REPLACEMENT SPARE PARTS WITHIN 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the followup review of 
noncompetitive procurement of aeronautical 
replacement spare parts within the Depart- 
ment of the Army, dated June 1963 (with an 
aceompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERPROCUREMENT OF MAGNETOS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS FOR RECIPROCATING Am- 
CRAFT ENGINES BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Navy 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the overprocurement of 
magnetos and distributors for reciprocating 
aircraft engines by the Department of the 

Navy, dated June 1963 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 

ment Operations. 

REPORT ON OVERPROCUREMENT OF TRANSPOND- 
ERS FOR NIKE-HERCULES GUIDED MISSILE 
SYSTEM BY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, tting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the overprocurement of 
transponders for the Nike-Hercules guided 
missile system by the Department of the 

Army, dated June 1963 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SEPARATION, STORAGE, 
AND DISPOSAL OF RECORDS AT SELECTED FED- 
ERAL RECORDS CENTERS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the review of separation, 
storage, and disposal of records at selected 
Federal Records Centers, National Archives 
and Records Service, General Services Ad- 
ministration, dated June 1963 (with an ac- 


companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON FAILURE OF DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Navy To FULLY RECOVER CERTAIN ALLOW- 
ANCES INCLUDED IN FIXED PRICES NEGOTI- 
ATED WITH BROWN-RAYMOND-WALSH FOR 
SPANISH BASE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a repòrt on the failure of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to fully recover excessive 
administrative cost allowances included in 
fixed prices negotiated with Brown-Ray- 
mond-Walsh (a joint venture) under con- 
tract Noy-83333 for the Spanish base con- 
struction program, dated June 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN EQUIPMENT TITLED IN 
NONPROFIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A letter from the General Manager, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on equipment titled in nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions, for the calendar year 
1962 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON TECHNICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM AT 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the technical 
research program at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON APPLICATION FOR LOAN UNDER 
SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS Act or 1956 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application for a loan under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, for the 
King Hill Irrigation District of Elmore 
County, Idaho (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, THE DALLES PROJECT, 
WESTERN DIVISION, OREGON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 

adequate soil survey and land classification 

has been made on the lands to be benefited 
by the Dalles project, western division, 

Oregon (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

fairs. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT 
on SOUTH RIM or GRAND CANYON NATIONAL 
Park 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

proposed concession contract on the south 

rim of Grand Canyon National Park (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT oN SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM OF NORTH- 
ERN ARAPAHO TRIBE OF INDIANS OF THE 
WIND River RESERVATION, WYO., v. THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner and 
Associate Commissioners, Indian Claims 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law a report on the final settle- 
ment of the claim of the Northern Arapaho 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, Wyo., suing on its own behalf and as 
representative of the Northern Arapaho Tribe 
of Indians, petitioner v. the United States of 
America, defendant, Docket No. 329-D (with 
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accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Report on Tort CLAIMS Pam By DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on tort claims paid by that Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year 1962 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioners, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law per to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE FOR A CER- 
TAIN ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by Franghi 
Anghelatos, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
the subject and the reasons for granting the 
application (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON PETITIONS To ACCORD FIRST PREF- 
ERENCE STATUS TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on petitions to accord first preference 
status to certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATION FROM AMBASSA- 
DOR OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
be authorized to receive a communica- 
tion from the Ambassador of the Domin- 
ican Republic, and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The communication was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

JuLy 5, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Vice President of the United States of 
America, Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to submit herewith the text of a message 
addressed to the U.S. Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies of the Do- 
minican Republic, sending a cordial greeting 
ot the members of this legislative body to 
the representatives of the American people in 
the U.S. Congress, on the occasion of the 4th 
of July, and a new anniversary of American 
independence: 

“This Chamber of Deputies, meeting under 
the aegis of our country’s restored freedom, 
sends its sincere greetings to the Honorable 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, representing the American people, on 
the occasion of this glorious anniversary of 
their independence. 

“Dr. RAFEL MOLINA Unzftra.“ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
press to you, Mr. Vice President, the as- 
surances of my personal regard. 

ENRIQUILLO A. DEL ROSARIO, 
Ambassador. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, ‘or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Three resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House MEMORIAL 2029 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the release of all un- 
improved U.S. lands in Wakulla County, 
Fla., for the use of the public for recrea- 


tional purposes. 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to 
authorize the release of all unimproved 
U.S. land in Wakulla County, Fla., for the use 
of the public for recreational purposes; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the U.S. Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Florida congressional delegation. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, June 25, 
1963.” 


“House MEMORIAL 2030 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to release all U.S. lands on the banks 
of the St. Marks River for homesites and 
for industrial use 
“Whereas development of the St. Marks 

River as a navigable waterway creates a great 

need for homesites and industrial sites along 

the river; and 
“Whereas the major portion of all land on 
the banks of the St. Marks River is owned by 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 

States be and it is hereby requested to release 

all U.S. lands on the banks of the St. Marks 

River for sale to the public for use as home- 

sites and industrial sites; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 

be dispatched to the President of the United 

States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 

to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Florida congressional delegation. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, June 25, 
1963.“ 


“House MEMORIAL 2031 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the release of U.S. land 
at Otter Lake, Wakulla County, Fla., for 
the creation of a State park 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of Florida, That the Congress of the United 

States be and it is hereby requested to au- 

thorize the release of U.S. land at Otter Lake, 

Wakulla County, Fla., to the State of Florida 

for the purpose of the creation of a State 

park; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 

States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 

to the of the House of Representa- 

tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Florida congressional delegation. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state, June 25, 
1963.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 28 
“Joint Resolution relative to ships of the 
U.S. Navy 

“Whereas, the Department of Defense with 
the approval of the President will shortly 
award construction contracts for the build- 
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ing of six nuclear-powered, Polaris missile 
submarines in the program of the U.S. Navy 
for the fiscal year 1964; and 

“Whereas testimony was presented to the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives by the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense indicating a tentative 
decision to assign construction of all six of 
these submarines, the last of the announced 
current program of Polaris submarines, to 
east and gulf coast shipyards and none of 
such work to shipyards on the west coast; 
and 

“Whereas, the capability of constructing 
nuclear-powered and Polaris missile subma- 
rines has been established on the west coast 
in an outstanding manner by construction 
of the SS(N) Sargo in 1957; the SS(N) Hali- 
but, and SSB(N) Theodore Roosevelt in 1959; 
the SS(N) Scamp in 1960; the SS(N) Permit, 
and SS(N) Plunger in 1961; the SSB(N) 
Andrew Jackson and SSB(N) Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1963; and with the SSB(N) Daniel 
Boone, SSB(N) Kamehameha, and SSB(N) 
Stonewall Jackson on the building ways at 
this time; and 

“Whereas, a decrease in the assignment of 
similar work to west coast shipyards will 
tend to increase levels of unemployment of 
personnel in these fields and to loss of 
trained personnel in these vital skills to 
shi on the west coast and will reduce 
the level of readiness and capability of west 
coast shipyards to meet emergencies in meet- 
ing the needs of national defense and the 
U.S. fleet; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and Secretary of Defense are urged 
to review all of the factors affecting the ship- 
yard industry of the west coast before assign- 
ing construction contracts for the nuclear- 
powered, Polaris missile submarines for the 
fiscal year 1964 and give every consideration 
to the assignment of at least one such con- 
tract to a west coast shipyard; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Califor- 
nia in the Congress of the United States, and 
to the Secretary of Defense.” ; 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 11 
Joint resolution relative to the Trinity River 

“Whereas the upper Trinity River is an 
area of great natural beauty with fine fishing 
areas for the people of California; and 

“Whereas the lack of annual or periodic 
river flush due to the water regulation by 
Trinity Dam has caused excessive muddying 
and sliming of slack water areas and has 
caused excessive willow, tule, and other 
aquatic growth; and 

“Whereas highway projects on State Route 
299 in the Grass Valley Creek area, while not 
being the original cause of, nor at any time 
the major contributory factor, have caused 
some heavy siltation of the Trinity River; 
and 

“Whereas decomposed granite covers more 
than a mile of the spawning gravel in the 
Trinity River; and 

“Whereas the Trinity River salmon and 
steelhead fishery is of vital economic im- 
portance to Trinity County since many of 
its businesses depend entirely upon the 
autumn and winter influx of fishermen who 
are attracted by the excellent fishing; and 

“Whereas immediate cooperative action of 
the State and Federal Governments is essen- 
tial to the elimination of this serious threat 
to the upper Trinity River fishery: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take imme- 
diate cooperative action with the State of 
California to eliminate this serious threat 
to the Trinity River fishery; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 27 


“Joint resolution relative to the creation of 
a national park in the redwood area 


“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, 
Stewart L. Udall, has announced that he will 
soon propose a new national park covering 
a large redwood area in northern California, 
which will embrace a whole watershed area; 
and 

“Whereas the people of California welcome 
the nationwide recognition of the scenic 
splendors of its redwood groves and encour- 
age their dedication to the use and enjoy- 
ment of all of the people of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the outstanding manner in 
which the Federal Government maintains 
and operates national parks such as the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and Yosemite Na- 
tional Park is a credit to our country and 
has commanded worldwide admiration and 
respect; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate that a national 
park be established in the redwoods, site of 
the oldest living things; and 

“Whereas the only groves of redwoods 
comprising a whole watershed suitable for 
the proposed park appear to be located in 
Humboldt County; and 

“Whereas more than 20 percent of the land 
of Humboldt County is now in public owner- 
ship and the removal of additional areas 
from private ownership and the tax rolls 
would not only preclude further develop- 
ment and growth of the county, and impose 
an intolerable tax burden on the residents 
thereof, but also would pose a serious threat 
to its existing economy; and 

“Whereas the State of California has in 
1962 acquired some 18,000 acres in the Bull 
Creek area within the watershed of the south 
fork of Eel River, of the value of over $1,150,- 
000, in addition the 35,000 acres theretofore 
within existing State parks in said county, 
and thereby removed the same from the tax 
rolls of Humboldt County, and increased the 
tax burden upon the taxpayer of Humboldt 
County and of the Southern Humboldt 
Unified School District; and 

“Whereas the creation of the proposed na- 
tional park in lands now included within a 
State park would not only facilitate the dedi- 
cation of the most desirable redwood groves 
for this purpose but would also avoid remov- 
ing more lands from private ownership; and 

“Whereas the acquisition and transfer of 
the present State parks by and to the United 
States for purposes of said national redwood 
park would relieve the State of California 
and the taxpayers thereof of the cost and 
responsibility for the further administration 
and operation thereof, without any disad- 
vantages from the recreational standpoint; 
and 

“Whereas the proposed national park or 
certain groves thereof could well be named 
in honor and memory of Dag Hammarskjöld 
as a fitting memorial, thereby relieving fund- 
raising organizations including those known 
as the Save the Redwoods League and Na- 
ture's Conservancy in their efforts to raise 
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money to acquire a redwood grove in Hum- 
boldt County in his honor; and 

“Whereas pursuant to section 4433 of the 
California Public Resources Code, the State 
pays to each county in which lands have 
been acquired for State forests an amount 
equivalent to taxes levied by the county on 
similar land similarly situated in the coun- 
ty; and 

“Whereas section 1504 of the Fish and 
Game Code also requires that payments be 
made to counties by the State in lieu of 
taxes when income is derived from real prop- 
erty acquired and operated by the State as 
wildlife management areas; and 

Whereas other States, including the State 
of New York, assist their counties in carry- 
ing their added burdens incident to the 
maintenance of tax-free State parks within 
their boundaries by making payments in lieu 
of taxes; and 

“Whereas various Federal laws similarly 
provide for payments to counties including: 
Payments to counties of 25 percent of funds 
received from national forests for use in the 
county or counties in which the forest is 
located (sec. 50d, title 16, United States 
Code); payments to counties of specified per- 
centage of various grazing fees received 
under the Taylor Grazing Act (sec. 315 et 
seq., title 43, United States Code); and pay- 
ment of certain percentage of money re- 
ceived from the sale of public land (act of 
June 17, 1902 and other acts) and from the 
disposal of materials (including timber) on 
public lands (sec. 603, title 30, United States 
Code); and 

“Whereas the payment of such payments 
in lieu of taxes is essential to enable the 
county to meet its obligations and to pro- 
vide services necessary for its present popu- 
lation and those who would travel through 
the county to visit the redwoods: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress is urged to secure the lands necessary 
for the proposed national park by taking 
over only those present State park lands in 
the Humboldt County comprising the Hum- 
boldt Redwood State Parks in the watershed 
of the south fork of the Eel River; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That provision be made for pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to the 
county of Humboldt in lieu of taxes in order 
to remove the inequity resulting from pres- 
ent loss of tax base, and assist the county in 
performing the added county services which 
will be required incident to the operation 
of the national park; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Member of Congress 
from the State of California, Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interlor, to James K. Carr, 
Under Secretary of the Interior and to Orville 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


“Joint resolution relating to Federal subsidy 
to State veterans’ homes of operating costs 
for long-term hospital or nursing home 
care 
“Whereas legislation will be introduced in 

the current session of Congress to amend 

section 641 of title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the payment of a portion of the 
cost of long-term hospital or nursing home 
care to State veterans’ homes who furnish 
such care to veterans; and 

“Whereas the present payment of $2.50 
per diem by the Veterans’ Administration to 
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the States represents a very small portion of 
the cost of furnishing such care; and 

“Whereas there is great need throughout 
the country, and especially in California, by 
disabled and aged veterans for long-term 
hospital and nursing home care which is not 
being met by the Veterans’ Administration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation and appropriate money to in- 
crease the Federal aid subsidy to States op- 
erating State veterans’ homes furnishing 
long-term hospital or nursing home care; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the chairman and members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 31 


“Joint resolution relative to Federal sub- 
sidy for capital outlay projects at State 
veterans’ homes and hospitals 


“Whereas existing facilities for long-term 
or nursing home care in our country, and 
especially in California, are wholly in- 
adequate for the ever-increasing numbers of 
needy, disabled and aged veterans suffering 
from serious chronic disabilities requiring 
long-term hospital or nursing home care; 
and 

“Whereas new construction, moderniza- 
tion, remodeling, additions and improve- 
ments at State veterans’ homes are required 
to replace old and obsolete structures and to 
provide new facilities; and 

“Whereas the chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has recognized the 
plight of needy, disabled and aged veterans, 
and has appointed a subcommittee to con- 
sider the problems of the older veteran, and 
to submit recommendations to relieve their 
hardships and suffering; and 

“Whereas legislation will be introduced in 
the present session of Co to assist 
States, through Federal aid subsidies, to fi- 
nance, in part, capital outlay expense; and 

“Whereas minimum needs of States operat- 
ing State veterans’ homes, providing long- 
term hospital or nursing home care, cannot 
be met without financial assistance from the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the State of California, due to 
the tremendous number of war veterans 
residing in the State, is unable to assume the 
entire cost of providing facilities for such 
care: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation, and to appropri- 
ate money, to provide States with Federal 
aid subsidies to finance, in part, the con- 
struction, remodeling, modernization, addi- 
tions and improvements of State operated 
veterans’ homes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the chairman 
and members of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 
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Two resolutions of the Senate of the State 
of California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 243 


“Resolution relative to inclusion of State 
Highway Route 190 into the Federal Forest 
Highway System 
“Whereas State Highway Route 190 will 

open the vast Kern plateau area to meet the 

recreational needs of the expanding growth 
of California; and 

“Whereas State Highway Route 190 (Legis- 
lative Route 127) and proposed additions to 
such route will give access to timber resouces 
sufficient to perpetually sustain two sawmills 
with a 15 million board feet annual ca- 
pacity; and 

“Whereas under present conditions it has 
been estimated that at least 15 to 20 million 
board feet of lumber is annually being lost 
to various forms of tree disease; and 

“Whereas State Highway Route 190 (Legis- 
lative Route 127) will meet the criteria of a 
forest highway in that it will: 

“1. Be a principal road into the through 
national forests; 

“2. Be a nationwide significance for trans- 
portation, development of natural resources, 
national security, and the general welfare of 
the people; 

“3. Serve as a major artery for interstate 
traffic and statewide travel; 

“4. Provide a link in the principal high- 
ways important to national defense, and 
population dispersion; 

5. Carry traffic to and from tributary for- 
est development roads and trails; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads are respectfully re- 
quested to forthwith place the U.S. Forest 
Highway System, State Highway Route 190 
(Legislative Route 127) lying within the 
boundaries of the U.S. national forests, and 
the Legislature of the State of California by 
this resolution finds there is a public neces- 
sity for the inclusion of this road in the U.S. 
Forest Highway System; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
shall transmit copies of his resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 251 


“Resolution relative to urging Congress to 
enact legislation to establish the Channel 
Islands National Seashore 


“Whereas the Channel Islands—Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Miguel, Anacapa, and 
Santa Barbara—are located off the southern 
California coast; and 

“Whereas the Channel Islands presently 
contain a fine array of marine fauna, bird 
life, and archeological treasures which 
should be preserved for the enjoyment of 
Californians and all Americans; and 

“Whereas if the Channel Islands were de- 
veloped as a national seashore the large pop- 
ulation of the southern California area would 
have an opportunity to enjoy their recrea- 
tional potentialities with only a minimal 
loss to the national beauty of the islands; 
and 

“Whereas a national seashore program for 
the Channel Islands. not only would develop 
recreational facilities on the islands but at 
the same time preserve their beauty and con- 
serve their natural resources: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Members of the Sen- 
ate urge the U.S. Congress to adopt legisla- 
tion which. would preserve the Channel Is- 
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lands as a national seashore; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 13 
“Concurrent resolution requesting and peti- 
tioning the Congress of the United States 
to provide an appropriation of funds for 
the construction of the Laurel River Dam 


“Whereas the construction of a dam and 
reservoir on the Laurel River in Whitley 
County has been under consideration since 
1956; and 

“Whereas considerable moneys have been 
spent for studies of the feasibility of such a 
project and for the advance engineering and 
design thereof; and 

“Whereas those studies and designs are 
now favorably completed or nearing com- 
pletion; and 

“Whereas the area to be affected by the 
construction of such a project is especially 
adaptable for industrial development, with 
the finest potential therefor in eastern Ken- 
tucky; and 

“Whereas Interstate Highway 75 passes di- 
rectly through said area, facilitating trans- 
portation therefor; and 

“Whereas the city of Corbin has shown 
enthusiasm and effort on a program of in- 
dustrial development, believing the success 
of such a program to depend largely upon the 
construction of said project; and 

“Whereas the economy of the general area 
to be affected is in a depressed condition and 
favorable stimulation would radiate to a six- 
county area as a result of such construction: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein): 

“SecTion 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it hereby is requested 
to provide an appropriation of funds for 
the construction of the Laurel River dam. 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate be 
directed to mail a copy of this resolution 
to the Presiding Officer of each House of the 
Congress of the United States and to each 
Member of the Kentucky congressional dele- 
gation. 

“Joun W. WILLIS, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of American citizens of Lithuanian descent, 
held in Los Angeles, Calif., requesting the 
President to bring up the Baltic States ques- 
tion before the United Nations, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at a mass rally of 
the Lithuanian American community in 
Cleveland, Ohio, restating their support in 
the fight against international communism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Worcester, Mass., favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit prayer in public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KenNepy): 

A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

“RESOLUTION ‘MEMORIALIZING THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD To GRANT A PERMANENT 
FRANCHISE TO NORTHEAST AIRLINES TO PRO- 
VIDE SERVICE ON THE BOSTON TO FLORIDA 
ROUTE 
“Whereas Northeast Airlines, whose home 

base is in Boston, is a major contributor to 
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the economy of New England, particularly 
the Cape Cod and Island areas, employing 
more 


from some 450 different local concerns each 
year; and 

“Whereas Northeast Airlines, having 
operated under a temporary franchise since 
1957, has requested the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a permanent franchise to provide 
service from Boston to Florida, a route de- 
termined by said Board as requiring service 
by a third airline with a permanent fran- 
chise status, and which route Northeast must 
have if it is to survive the intense competi- 
tion and receive the revenue it needs to stay 
in operation; and 

“Whereas the decision of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as to such request will affect the 
future of Northeast Airlines and will, in 
turn, influence the expanding economy of 
all areas of New England, particularly the 
Cape Cod and Island areas; and 

“Whereas if an airline other than North- 
east were certified for the Boston to Florida 
run, Massachusetts would no longer be the 
home base of a major domestic airline, which 
would result in a direct and disastrous 
economic loss to Boston and said areas; 
and 

“Whereas despite serious financial handi- 
caps, Northeast Airlines has consistently 
proven its ability to provide the public the 
good service it wants and needs, its increased 
1963 coverage of Boston-New York-Phila- 
delphia and Miami-Fort Lauderdale further 
attesting to its getting the job done through 
unlimited desire and industry on the part 
of both management and employees; now, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Massachu- 
setts respectfully urges the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to grant a permanent franchise 
to Northeast Airlines for the Boston to 
Florida route in recognition of the im- 
portance of this carrier to the economy of 
New England and in order to insure that 
the needs of the public are best served; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the Congress, to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from the Commonwealth, 
and to each member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

“Adopted by the senate June 18, 1963. 

THOMAS A, CHADWICK, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To Enact INTO Law 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
OUR PRESIDENT, JOHN F. KENNEDY 
“Whereas one of the great problems facing 

the State and Federal Governments today is 

that of civil rights; and 

“Whereas our President, John F, Kennedy, 
cognizant of the seriousness of this problem 
and the necessity for immediate action, is 
recommending to Congress for its considera- 
tion and enactment a civil rights program 
which will upgrade the social and economic 
status of millions of our citizens; and 

“Whereas the prestige of our country is at 
stake, and will receive a serious setback in 
world opinion if immediate approval is not 
given to the recommendations of the Prest- 
dent: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 

Congress of the United States to enact the 

civil rights proposals of President Kennedy 

and respectfully requests that the members 
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thereof from this Commonwealth actively 
support and work for their enactment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, the Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 24, 1963. 

“WILLIAM C. . 

“Clerk. 


“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
Ton], and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp and 
appropriately referred, House Concurrent 
Resolution 17 adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Missouri, 
the Senate concurring therein, relating 
to water resources. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas water and soil are the most valu- 
able natural resources of Missouri; and 

Whereas the citizens, industries, farms and 
cities of Missouri have always been subject 
to flood and drought; and 

Whereas many cities, industries and farms 
have suffered from a critical shortage of wa- 
ter and at the same time are exposed to the 
further hazards of flood and drought; and 

Whereas the nature of rivers is such that 
storms occurring in headwater regions of a 
stream in one State frequently inflict damage 
to areas in other States, and the benefits of 
stream stabilization resulting in adequate 
and dependable water supplies in one State 
e beneficial to areas in other States; 
an 

Whereas it has become evident that we 
must use every means available and feasible 
to conserve and control all of the sources 
of water supply for agricultural, municipal, 
industrial and recreational use; and 

Whereas land treatment and watershed 
development have been increasingly empha- 
sized as vital to all programs for the con- 
servation of water and soil by the executive 
and legislative branches of State govern- 
ment, the State water resources board, State 
ease ent of agriculture and other agencies; 
an 

Whereas the Federal Water Supply Act of 
1958 provides for the construction of reser- 
voirs by the Corps of Engineers or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation but requires certain 
costs of water supply provisions to be paid 
by State or local interests: Now, therefore, 
be it f 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), that the Missouri General As- 
sembly hereby recognizes the responsibility 
and obligation of the State of Missouri in 
developing their valuable water resources for 
the maximum benefit of our citizens and 
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pledges its continued support and coopera- 
tion with the Government of the United 
States to this end working through a re- 
cently created Missouri Water Resources 
Board; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State Water Resources 
Board is directed to conduct a study of all 
possible means of obtaining and providing 
funds for the costs of water supply pro- 
visions which must be paid by State and local 
interests under the provisions of the Federal 
Water Supply Act of 1958, and to recommend 
legislation to the 73d general assembly to pro- 
vide a means of furnishing the required 
State and local interest cost; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the State department of 
agriculture, the attorney general, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and all other departments, 
agencies and institutions of the State shall 
cooperate with the State water resources 
board and shall provide, upon request, any 
necessary technical, legal or clerical assist- 
ance or research, information or statistics; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That properly inscribed copies of 
this resolution be sent to the State water 
resources board and to each Missouri Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion at its recent department con- 
vention adopted several resolutions on 
problems affecting members of that great 
organization which they desired to have 
called to the attention of all Members of 
the Congress and to the appropriate Ad- 
ministrators of agencies in the admin- 
istration. 

In order that this might be done I 
request that the resolutions be inserted 
in the Recor at this point and commend 
the reading of them to all appropriate 
Officials of the executive branch and to 
all Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION — 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration by 
its circular 10-63-110, May 8, 1963, proposes 
to discontinue its contract burial service 
for those veterans who die in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities; and 

Whereas this has been a service which has 
been offered and used for many years and 
for which the Veterans’ Administration now 
offers no satisfactory substitute or replace- 
ment; and 

Whereas dispensing with this service will 
work undue hardship, both mental and fi- 
nancial on many beneficiaries of veterans 
nationwide and in South Dakota in par- 
ticular; and 

Whereas the only apparent reason for dis- 
pensing with this service by the Veterans’ 
Administration is that they are not able 
to properly administer the law 
this service in the present civil rights and 
class struggle that has developed in parts 
of this country of ours other than South Da- 
kota; and 

Whereas this refusal on the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration to accept the re- 
sponsibility which properly belongs to it is 
nothing more than a direct abrogation of 
the duties assigned to it by the Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it f 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, by this resolu- 
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tion action expresses its objection to this 
proposed action by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and urges that reconsideration be given 
to the above-mentioned circular leading to 
its rescission; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted immediately and directly to 
each member of the congressional delega- 
tion from South Dakota, together with a 
letter signed by the department commander, 
urging each momber of that delegation to 
use every possible action toward the end 
of the rescission of the above-mentioned cir- 
cular. 

This resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of South Dakota, in con- 
vention assembled at Huron, S. Dak., June 
25, 1963. 

Bos WHITTEMORE, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION — 


Whereas many veterans of this Nation’s 
wars or conflicts have now reached, or soon 
will reach, the age of 65 years; and 

Whereas their advanced age and failing 
health have deprived these said veterans of 
the opportunity to earn a normal livelihood 
for themselves and their dependents; and 

Whereas there is legislation pending be- 
fore the U.S. Congress to provide suitable 
pensions for the surviving veterans of all 
wars or confilcts, in keeping with Govern- 
ment policies of all previous wars and mili- 
tary services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, support this 
pending legislation; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all of the members of the con- 
gressional delegation from South Dakota. 

This resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of South Dakota, in 
convention assembled at Huron, S. Dak., 
June 25, 1963. 

Bos WHITTEMORE, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION — 


Whereas it has been the American Legion’s 
long-established policy to promote a maxi- 
mum employment program for all veterans; 
and 

Whereas the advancing age of all veterans, 
coupled with the ever-increasing technologi- 
cal unemployment—veterans today are fac- 
ing greater difficulty in finding new employ- 
ment once they become jobless; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Labor, 
through its Chief of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service and the employment agencies 
in the various States have been mandated by 
the GI bill to provide for the establishment 
of facilities to render adequate counseling 
and employment service for veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, 
through its national legislative committee, 
use their utmost efforts to the end that suffi- 
cient funds be provided by congressional ap- 
propriation to insure adequate service to the 
veterans of this Nation, and that the provi- 
sions of title IV of the GI bill, as amended, 
be fully carried; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted to the national adju- 
tant of the American Legion and in due 
course referred to the 1963 National Conven- 
tion at Miami Beach, Fla.; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution also 
be transmitted to all members of the con- 
gressional delegation from South Dakota. 

This resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of South Dakota, in con- 
vention assembled at Huron, S. Dak., June 
25, 1963. 

Bos WHITTEMORE, 
Department Adjutant. 
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RESOLUTION — 


Whereas Sidney L. Smith Post No. 24, the 
American Legion, Aberdeen, S. Dak., will host 
the 1965 American Legion Little World Se- 
ries; and 

Whereas it was in Milbank, S. Dak., in 
1925 at the annual department convention of 
the American Legion that the nationwide 
organization of American Legion Junior 
Baseball was first proposed as a program of 
service to the youth of America; that over 
15 million graduates of this program, youth 
under 18 years of age, have received impor- 
tant lessons in good citizenship, responsi- 
bility, loyalty, sportsmanship and team spir- 
it, offering to many boys an opportunity to 
advance to the professional ranks and a ca- 
reer in the diamond rport; and 

Whereas while this will be the first na- 
tional finals tournament ever played in South 
Dakota, Aberdeen has a long and successful 
history of tournament baseball sponsorship. 
The Hub City staged its first national level 
tournament in 1946, hosting a three-team 
sectional, and regional tournaments in 1949, 
1951, and 1953, and boasts State champion- 
ship teams during 12 seasons between 1930 
and 1956, inclusive; and 

Whereas the American Legion on this 40th 
anniversary points with pride to the thou- 
sands of legionnaires throughout America, 
who, year in and year out, devoted much 
time, leadership and hard work to raise funds 
to field Legion teams and to provide the 
supervision that has accomplished the char- 
acter building qualities so notable in this 
most worthwhile youth program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That in the 1965, the 40th an- 
niversary of the founding of American Le- 
gion baseball, an appropriate and special 
commemorative postal stamp in recognition 
of South Dakota as the birthplace of Amer- 
ican Legion baseball be issued, and that a 
copy of this resolution be forthwith pre- 
sented to the Honorable J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General, and members of his Advi- 
sory Commission on Commemorative Stamps, 
for due consideration; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly certified, be forthwith mailed to each 
member of our South Dakota congressional 
delegation, and we do hereby urgently solicit 
their respective endorsement and assistance 
in our endeavor. 

This resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of South Dakota, in 
convention assembled at Huron, S. Dak., 
June 25, 1963. 

Bos WHITTEMORE, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS, ERIE COUNTY, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 
N.Y., relating to civil rights. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


STATE or NEW YORK, 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, 
Bufalo, N.Y., July 2, 1963. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Resoived, That this board of supervisors 
record itself and hereby does record itself in 
favor of the spirit, purposes and goals of the 
civil rights bill as presented by President 
Kennedy and supports the implementation of 
the principle of identical rights, privileges 
and opportunities for all citizens, 

Attest: 

WALTER A. HOLZ, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF BAR ASSOCIATION 
OF DANVILLE, VA., PROTESTING 
ACTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the Bar Association of the 
City of Danville, Va., protesting against 
the action of the Department of Justice 
in cases involving the violations of ordi- 
nances of the city of Danville. The Fed- 
eral procedure is under provisions of a 
punitive action passed by the Congress 
during the unfortunate reconstruction 
days and indicates the same disregard 
for States’ rights and the rights of in- 
dependent cities chartered by a State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DANVILLE, VA., July 4, 1963. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Danville Bar Association at a special 
session on July 3, 1963, met and reviewed 
statements contained in a Justice Depart- 
ment brief filed in the U.S. District Court for 
the Western District of Virginia and in an 
Associated Press release under dateline 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1963, attributing 
to the Attorney General of the United States, 
Robert F. Kennedy, and to the Justice De- 
partment serious and unwarranted charges 
against the Honorable A. M. Aiken, judge of 
the corporation court of Danville, Va. 

These charges state that the Honorable 
A. M. Aiken operates his court in an atmos- 
phere of rancor and suspicion; denies de- 
fendants equal civil rights under the law; 
tries cases in a prejudicial manner and set- 
ting; prejudges defendants; is guilty of racial 
antagonism; and so conducts his court that 
defendants are intimidated and cannot se- 
cure equal protection of the laws or a fair 
trial 


The Danville Bar Association states that 
such charges are false, without basis in fact, 
or misleading. It is the judgment of this 
association that such irresponsible charges 
degrade the dignity of the Justice Depart- 
ment as well as the dignity of the State 
courts of this Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and that such charges constitute an unwar- 
ranted and irresponsible interference with 
the administration of justice in the corpora- 
tion court of Danville, Va. 

The Danville Bar Association expressed its 
unqualified confidence and support of Judge 
A. M. Aiken as a distinguished jurist and 
confirms that at all times Judge A. M. Aiken 
has conducted his court and administered 
justice in Danville in a fair, impartial and 
judicious manner, without regard to race, 
religion, color, or creed. 

The following resolution was thereupon 
unanimously adopted; 

“Whereas the Danville Bar Association has 
taken due note of a widely published press 
release dated July 2, 1963, over Associated 
Press wire from Washington, D.C., which 
contains statements attributed to the At- 
torney General of the United States and 
others contained in a brief filed by the De- 
partment of Justice in the U.S. District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia, which 
statements constitute an unwarranted, irre- 
sponsible and unjust attack on the Honor- 
able A. M. Aiken and on his conduct of the 
corporation court of the City of Danville, 
Va.; and 

“Whereas such statements are false, with- 
out basis in fact, or misleading to such an 
extent that a wholly false impression has 
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been conveyed to the public of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Danville: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved; That this association does here 
record its strong resentment and unqualified 
disapproval of the aforementioned state- 
ments, and does hereby censure any repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice, in- 
cluding the Attorney General of the United 
States, who may be responsible for formu- 
lating, issuing, or giving circulation to such 
statements, to the discredit of the legal pro- 
fession of which they are a part; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this association does here- 
by affirm its support and admiration of the 
Honorable A. M. Aiken and of the extremely 
able and judicious manner in which he con- 
ducts his court, thus assuring a fair and im- 
partial trial to every defendant, regardless 
of race, color, or creed.” 

GEORGE B. ANDERSON, 
President, Danville Bar Association. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR TWO EM- 
PLOYEES OF A SENATE SELECT 
COMMITTEE TO TESTIFY IN THE 
CASE OF UNITED STATES v. NATE 
STEIN—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY: Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report an original resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. I shall thereafter ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be considered and approved. 

I add that this is a resolution similar 
to others which have been passed relat- 
ing to the activities of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. That 
is why I am asking that the text of the 
resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 169), as follows: 


Whereas the case of the United States of 
America v. Nate Stein, Criminal Action No. 
31919-CD, is pending in the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of California; 
and 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, has in its posses- 
sion, by virtue of Senate Resolution 255, 
section 5, 88th Congress, the records of the 
former Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field; and 

Whereas the chairman of the said sub- 
committee has received certain requests from 
the Department of Justice for documents of 
the said former Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, to be used in connection with 
the aforementioned criminal proceedings; 
and 

Whereas the Department of Justice has 
requested that Walter L. Malone and Den- 
zel Lee Malvin, investigators who were 
formerly employed by the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, appear as witnesses dur- 
ing the trial of the aforementioned criminal 
case; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States no document under 
the control and in the possession of the 
Senate of the United States can, by the 
mandate of processes of the ordinary courts 
of justice be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission; and 
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Whereas by the privilege of the Senate and 
by rule XXX of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, no document shall be withdrawn 
from its files except by the order of the Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas information secured by staff em- 
ployees of the Senate pursuant to their of- 
ficial duties as employees may not be revealed 
without the consent of the Senate: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Operations is 
authorized to comply with the aforesaid 
requests and deliver the requested docu- 
ments in the possession of the said subcom- 
mittee to the Department of Justice; and 

Resolved, That Walter L. Malone and Dan- 
zel Lee Melvin, investigators formerly em- 
ployed by the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, are authorized to appear and 
testify in the aforementioned criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota ; 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore action is taken on the resolution, 
I wish to note for the Recor that it has 
been cleared with the minority—with 
the minority leader as well as the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 169) was agreed 
to 


The preamble was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 1835. A bill to amend the national 
emergency provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, so as to eliminate 
the exemption for carriers subject to the 
Railway Labor Act and to provide additional 
means of settling disputes which imperil 
the national health and safety; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. Scorr, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. Case, and Mr, 
ERVIN): 

S. 1836. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of and the payment for a flowage and clear- 
ing easement and rights-of-way over lands 
within the Alleghany Indian Reservation in 
New York, required by the United States 
for the Allegheny River (Kinzua Dam) proj- 
ect, to provide for the relocation, rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development of 
the members of the Seneca Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


of medals in 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans; 
ee eee 


S. 1840. A bill for the relief of Sirijo Tan- 
fara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. HART: 

A bill for the relief of Yilmaz 
‘Tokad; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1842. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 


gas, and for other 

S. 1844. A bill to amend ‘the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; and 

S. 1845. A bill to amend section 7(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
‘under separate headings.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1846. A bill to amend section 1303 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
severance pay to be included within the 
; to the Committee on 


S. 1847. A bill to provide a residence for 
congressional and Supreme Court pages; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief. of Yoon Suk 
Koh, his wife, Chong Sook Koh, and their 
four minor children, Unhee Koh, Songhee 
Koh, Yungyul Koh, and Yungbeck Koh; and 

S. 1849. A bill for the relief of Jan Jachym, 
Maria Jachym, and their child; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1850. A bill for the relief of Zivotije 
Siskovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1851. A bill to provide that news re- 
porters shall not be required to disclose con- 
fidential communications in Federal courts 
or before committees of Congress, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Karo when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. McCartruy, Mr. Youna 
of North Dakota, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
Mouwnot, Mr. McGovern, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. Baru): 

S. 1852. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 in 
order to increase the limitation on the 
amount of loans which may be insured un- 
der subtitle A of such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humpnerr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1858. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to lease certain real property 
located at Camp Atterbury, Ind., and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Hanrxx when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
2 


By Mr. ENGLE: 
SJ. Res. 98. Joint resolution to provide for 
establishment of the U.S. World Film Festival 
. VO DOODS ee 
Festival of Films to be held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution officially rec- 
ognizing Thomas Carr as the author of the 
original adaptation and arrangement of the 
“Star Spangied Banner“; to the Committee 
on the Judiclary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION FOR TWO EM- 
PLOYEES OF A SENATE SELECT 
COMMITTEE TO TESTIFY IN THE 
CASE OF UNITED STATES v. NATE 
STEIN 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for Mr. McCLEL- 
tan), from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 169) to authorize two 
employees of a Senate select committee 
to testify in the case of United States 
against Nate Stein in the US. District 
Court in the Southern District of Cali- 
8 which was considered and agreed 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under the heading Re- 
port of a Committee.“ 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STRIKE 
BILL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill which I send to the desk; and 
I request its appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1835) to amend the na- 
tional emergency provisions of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
so as to eliminate the exemption for car- 
riers subject to the Railway Labor Act 
and to provide additional means of set- 
tling disputes which imperil the national 
health and safety, introduced by Mr. 
CurtTIs, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
measure I am introducing deals with 
the current railroad labor problem. It 
need not be said that the situation is 
serious. The Nation is in danger of be- 
ing paralyzed by a rail strike. 

It has been suggested that various rem- 
edies be applied by Congress: That Con- 
gress enact laws which would permit 
seizure, or that Congress enact laws 
which would enforce compulsory arbitra- 
tion. I believe both of those courses 
should be avoided. 

My bill, I submit, would take care of 
the matter. The bill is in two parts. 

This legislation would do two things: 
First, apply Taft-Hartley emergency 
provisions to Railway Labor Act disputes. 
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Present law specifically excludes such 
disputes from Taft-Hartley coverage. 
The passage of that part of my pro- 
posal at this time would enable the Presi- 
dent to go into court and seek an in- 
junction for 80 days as a cooling-off 
period, to enable the parties to get to- 


Mr. President, I may say that the 
‘Taft-Hartiey law has been a success. It 
has been invoked 23 times; and in 73 
percent of the cases it has been success- 
ful in settling the dispute. It was in- 
voked 10 times by President Truman, 
who condemned the law. In the six 
times that it has not ended the work 
stoppage, maritime strikes or dock- 
workers strikes were involved. 

But the question has often been raised, 
What should we do at the end of the 80 
days if a strike which would paralyze or 
would threaten to paralyze our economy 
is not then settled? The second part of 
the bill I have introduced deals with that 
problem. It provides for amendment of 
the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, to provide a special remedy 
for work stoppages which occur after the 
80-day Taft-Hartley law injunction 
period has run out. 

This proposal does not apply across 
the board to all labor disputes. It ap- 
plies only to disputes which are so grave 
that the President and the court find 
that they put the health or safety of the 
whole Nation in peril. 

In such circumstances, the public in- 
terest must be paramount. 

The Taft-Hartley law now provides an 
80-day injunction against work stop- 
pages which would imperil the national 
health or safety. These provisions were 
written in 1947, to protect the public— 
to insure continued production, or vital 
services; and they have been highly suc- 
cessful in that purpose. In 16 years, only 
six of 23 national-emergency disputes 
have involved work stoppages after the 
80-day Taft-Hartley law injunction pe- 
riod had expired. This has been the only 
real shortcoming, measured in terms of 
the national-interest objectives, of the 
Taft-Hartley law’s national-emergency 
provisions. 

The legislation proposed here would 
deal with any such stoppages which oc- 
cur after the 80 days. It would em- 
power the President to go back to the 
court in such a situation; and the court 
could require the employers involved to 
bargain separately with their own em- 
ployees. 

In short, in the rare situations in 
which employers and unions are locked 
in a combat which imperils the Nation, 
and when they cannot settle their differ- 
ences during the 80-day period, the 
court could say, in effect: “You've failed 
to settle, and the whole Nation is in 
peril because of that failure. So, from 
now on, in this particular dispute, you 
may no longer combine together. You 
will each bargain separately, and settle 
your problems separately—each employ- 
er with his own employees, each local 
union with the employer who employs 
its members. And any violation of this 
order—by anyone—will be subject to 
punishment for contempt of court.” 

This legislation, therefore, would ap- 
ply to all national emergency disputes— 
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railroad or otherwise, and it would sub- 
ject all to the same treatment. 

It would not replace any existing 
mediation or settlement procedures. 
Rather, it would build upon procedures 
which have already proven their worth 
adding a new dimension urgently called 
for in the interest of the Nation’s health 
and safety. 

Mr. President, again I say that seizure 
of the railroads or compulsory arbitra- 
tion—either one—would be repugnant 
to our American system of doing busi- 


ness. 

I suggest that we make available to 
railroad-labor disputes the remedy of 
the 80-day Taft-Hartley law injunction 
period. That is the first part of my bill, 
and it should be advanced immediately. 

Then, as a second part, I provide an 
additional step to deal with work stop- 
pages that continue after the 80 days. 
In those particular disputes we would do 
away with industrywide bargaining, and 
would require the employer and his own 
employees to come to an agreement. 

I remind the Senate that this measure 
would involve only serious work stop- 
pages which imperil the health and 
safety of the country. I hope this bill 
will have the immediate attention of the 
Congress, because it could render a serv- 
ice at the present time. 


SENECA INDIANS’ COMPENSATION 
FOR KINZUA DAM RELOCATION 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce today, together with my colleague 

from New York, Senator KEATING, and 

Senators Scorr, CLARK, MCGOVERN, CASE, 

and Ervin, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to authorize the acquisition of and 

payment for flowage and clearing ease- 
ment and rights of way over lands within 
the Allegany Indian Reservation in New 

York. This bill provides for much- 

needed financial compensation for the 

relocation, rehabilitation, social and eco- 
nomic development of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians and its individual members 
who will be displaced by the taking of 
their property by the United States for 
the purpose of constructing the Alle- 
gheny River—Kinzua Dam—project. 
The Allegheny River Dam now being 
constructed at Kinzua, Pa., is scheduled 
for completion in 1965. By that time 
between 600 and 800 members of the 

Seneca Nation of Indians will be dis- 

placed from their home community. In 

providing compensation to the Seneca 

Indians, this bill expresses in legislative 

form the intent of President Kennedy as 

reflected in his August 9, 1961, letter to 
the Seneca Nation, in which he declared 

“the desire of the Federal Government to 

assist the members of the Seneca Nation 

in every proper way to make the adjust- 
ment as fair and orderly as possible.” 
There are a number of precedents for 
congressional payment of compensation 
for the acquisition of tribal and individ- 
ual Indian lands by the Federal Govern- 
ment, The most recent authorizations for 
such payment were enacted in 1962 to 
compensate the Lower Brule Sioux In- 
dians and the Crow Creek Sioux Indians 
in South Dakota for losses resulting from 
the construction of the Big Bend Dam 
on the Missouri River—Public Law 87 
134, Public Law 87-735. 
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In return for an easement right to over 
10,000 acres of land owned by the Seneca 
Nation, this bill provides for payment 
by the United States of direct damages to 
the Seneca Nation, including severance 
damages and damages involved in the 
increased difficulty or impossibility of 
exploiting subsurface rights to lands 
remaining within the Allegany Indian 
Reservation. Of the funds paid to the 
Seneca Nation, a sum will be paid over to 
individual Seneca Indians in accordance 
with a schedule prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the Army as compensation for 
the taking of their interests in land. 
Compensation would also be paid direct- 
ly to individual members of the Seneca 
Nation for the taking of houses, barns, 
fences and other structures and improve- 
ments on the lands within the reserva- 
tion. 

In addition, the bill provides for a 
fund to be deposited in the U.S. Treasury 
to the credit of the Seneca Nation for 
assistance in improving their economic, 
social and educational conditions. I 
have not included a specific authoriza- 
tion for this fund with the intent that 
the committee, after presentation of en- 
gineering reports and expert opinion in 
hearings, may they determine an appro- 
priate authorization. This fund would be 
used for: first, agricultural, commercial, 
and recreational development of the Al- 
legany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Springs 
Reservations; second, industrial devel- 
opment on the Seneca Reservations or 
within 50 miles of any exterior boundary 
of the reservation; third, relocation and 
resettlement, including the construction 
of roads, utilities, sanitation facilities, 
houses and related structures; fourth, 
construction and maintenance of com- 
munity buildings and other community 
facilities; fifth, an educational fund for 
scholarship loans and grants, vocational 
training and counseling services; sixth, 
the acquisition of property within or 
adjacent to the Allegany Reservation in 
place of the condemned property; and 
seventh, a resurvey of the villages estab- 
lished pursuant to the act of February 
19, 1875, together with a title search of 
all leases issued by the Seneca Nation. 

The President has directed Federal 
agencies to consider “the possibility of 
the Federal Government securing a tract 
of land suitable for tribal purposes and 
uses contiguous to the remaining Sen- 
eca lands in exchange for the area to be 
flooded.” Accordingly, section 13 of the 
bill authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to purchase or acquire through 
condemnation proceedings property 
within the Allegany Reservation for the 
relocation of houses and community fa- 
cilities or for recreational, commercial or 
industrial development, and property ad- 
jacent to the reservation for recreational 
or commercial development. 

Whether or not the Seneca Nation will 
be able to use such “lieu lands” effec- 
ively will depend largely upon a study of 
the economic feasibility of development, 
which is close to completion. Additional 
planning has been initiated by the Cat- 
taraugus County Planning Board in Cat- 
taraugus, N.Y., which has formulated a 
plan for active development of the 
Kinzua Reservoir area for recreational 
purposes. It is, of course, hoped that in 
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working out the details of these develop- 
mens programs, local, State, and Federal 
Officials will have an opportunity to work 
together closely. 

A large number of Seneca families will 
have vacated their reservation by the re- 
quired time of January 1, 1965. I believe 
it is only fair and equitable that the Con- 
gress insure that the Seneca Nation of 
Indians and its members are provided 
for adequately so that a vital and con- 
structive community life may be 
reestablished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1836) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for a flow- 
age and clearing easement and rights- 
of-way over lands within the Allegany 
Indian Reservation in New York, re- 
quired by the United States for the Al- 
legheny River—Kinzua Dam—project, to 
provide for the relocation, rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development 
of the members of the Seneca Nation, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENECA INDIAN COMPENSATION 
BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to honor my longstanding 
promise to the Seneca Nation, and join 
with my colleague, the senior Senator 
from New York, in offering a bill to com- 
pensate these Indians for land which 
was taken to build a Federal dam, 

We in New York have fought a long, 
hard battle about the Kinzua Dam. 
When it was first proposed to build 
the power structure on the Seneca Reser- 
vation, a storm of protest arose in my 
State. Most New Yorkers argued that 
the Senecas had a longstanding treaty 
with the United States—it dates, in fact, 
to 1794—granting them the land for- 
ever. The construction of a dam on this 
site required our Government to breach 
one of its oldest treaties, and to go back 
on its word to the Indians. 

After alternate sites were rejected by 
the Corps of Engineers, and following 
the completion of a court suit about this 
matter, work was begun on the dam a 
year ago. When construction was begun, 
I was assured by the senior Senator from 
Louisiana, who is chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, that the Federal 
Government would endeavor to compen- 
sate the Indians fully for their loss. We 
were told that the President had directed 
“departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to take every action 
within their authority to assist the Sen- 
eca Nation and its members who must 
be relocated, in adjusting to the new 
situation.” In order that this promise, 
and the longstanding promise of the 
United States be honored, I have been 
working with the attorneys for the 
Seneca Nation to devise a compensation 
bill in line with previous bills of this 
kind involving Indian lands. In doing 
this we have taken a number of factors 
into consideration. The land itself is 
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of high quality, considerably better, in 
fact, than that of the average reserva- 
tion. Direct damages therefore, which 
include the taking of subsurface rights, 
and compensation for the taking of 
houses, barns, fences, wells, and other 
structures and improvements on land 
within the Indian reservation, will total 
approximately $6 million. In addition, 
a number of indirect damages have re- 
sulted for which the United States must 
make payment. 

Following the precedent of the Crow 
Creek and Lower Brulé Sioux cases, we 
have also provided a trust fund to be 
deposited to the credit of the Seneca 
Nation in the Treasury of the United 
States. These funds are to be used for 
development of recreational and indus- 
trial facilities on the reservation, relo- 
cation and settlement of the Indians, 
construction and maintenance of com- 
munity buildings and other community 
facilities, and an educational fund for 
scholarships, loans and grants, voca- 
tional training, and counseling services 
to the Senecas over the next 20 years. 

It has been proposed that a unique 
recreational facility be constructed on 
the Seneca Reservation. It would be a 
Williamsburg-like attraction, historically 
authentic in every respect, which would 
be combined with outstanding recrea- 
tion facilities. The completion of such 
a project would not only preserve and 
display the culture, traditions and his- 
tory of the Seneca Nation, but would 
educate the public on America’s Indian 
heritage. The Brill Engineering Corp. 
which conducted a survey for the Corps 
of Engineers to determine what recrea- 
tional facilities were feasible, devised 
this plan. Because it is uncertain exact- 
ly what this facility would cost, we have 
left a blank in the bill at this point, in 
the hope that after committee hearings 
on the measure an amount certain can 
be set for this purpose. 

The waters of the Allegheny River 
will flood Indian lands at the point of 
the Kinzua Dam by 1965. This means 
that there are only two building seasons 
left to complete the entire relocation of 
the Seneca Nation. All of you, I am 
sure, can appreciate the urgency of this 
legislation. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Public 
Works Subcommittee for immediate at- 
tention. This bill gives us all an opportu- 
nity to right a wrong and salvage some- 
thing of America’s oldest treaty. Let us 
act promptly in the name of justice and 
honor, to enact this bill. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD CON- 
TROL: URGENT RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CONGRESS TO ACT IMMEDI- 
ATELY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in a 
laudable example of teamwork, Federal 
agencies and area units of government 
have conceived and carried forward dur- 
ing recent decades in southern California 
one of the most monumental combina- 
tion flood prevention and flood control 
projects on our continent. This ambi- 
tious undertaking is imperative because 
of peculiar topography, climatic and 
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meteorological factors, concentrations of 
people, and, lamentably, periodic recur- 
rent destruction of water-retarding veg- 
etation in adjacent hills and mountains. 

‘The Los Angeles County flood-control 
program is one of the first comprehen- 
sive basin plans ever attempted outside 
the Mississippi-Missouri system. Con- 
gress initially provided for Federal par- 
ticipation in 1936 and set in motion the 
broad project in the 1941 Flood Control 
Act. Periodically since the latter ac- 
tion, Congress has voted additional au- 
thority for successive increments. 

In the last Congress, unfortunately it 
was not practicable to incorporate a 2- 
year installment of authorization in the 
omnibus public works legislation enacted 
during the closing days of the session. 
As a consequence, authority for continu- 
ing contruction is virtually exhausted, al- 
though funds are presently available. I 
have been informed this month that the 
Army Engineers are compelled to issue 
notice that payments must come to an 
end in a very short time, probably within 
3 weeks. 

Any suspension of work can be exceed- 
ingly costly. Both the Federal Govern- 
ment and local agencies—the Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District, primar- 
ily—will find that added expenses are im- 
posed. Meanwhile, valuable time will be 
lost, at a period of the year when work 
should be proceeding at the most vigor- 
ous rate. Additionally, great inconven- 
ience will be experienced through pro- 
longed delays in returning detoured 
traffic to usual routes and because related 
improvements must be postponed. 

In view of these circumstances, I am 
introducing today a bill giving the Corps 
of Engineers in effect the right to draw 
another $3,400,000 from the Federal 
Treasury—pursuant to the continuing 
appropriations resolution adopted a 
fortnight ago—so that work will not be 
halted. Ihave informed the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee of the need for 
speedy action, which I trust will be 
forthcoming. This course is being fol- 
lowed after consultation with the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, which is 
aware of the need for such interim leg- 
islation. 

I have been told by Brig. Gen. Jackson 
Graham, Director of Civil Works, Corps 
of Engineers, that at the end of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, the remaining bal- 
ance of monetary authorization was only 
$2,602,000, sufficient for approximately 1 
month, or until the end of July or the 
early part of August. On this basis, 
General Graham told me that the Los 
Angeles District Engineer had no alter- 
native except to advise seven contrac- 
tors, presently working on phases of the 
comprehensive project with a remaining 
value of about $8,500,000, that payments 
might have to be stopped. The deplora- 
ble consequences of such interruption 
are emphasized by the following excerpt 
from the General's letter: 

As you realize, the work of the Corps of 
Engineers in improving the floodways in Los 
Angeles County involves a plan of construc- 
tion which is closely coordinated with local 
requirements for utility and road relocation 
work. The stoppage of our work, therefore, 
will also necessitate a cessation of local 
construction. 
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I might add parenthetically that the 
office of chief engineer of the county 
flood control district points up this dire 
prospect in a letter which I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
my remarks. 

Going further, the Army’s Director of 
Civil Works says that any interruption 
“will mean leaving our work in an in- 
complete status and subject to damage 
from floods; delays in return of streets 
to full service; increased costs for the 
construction work; and inconvenience to 
the general public.” 

Another increment of required appro- 
priations and expenditure authority is 
contained in a bill recently passed by 
the House, H.R. 6016, designed to avert 
stoppages on this and several other basin 
programs. This measure, however, ap- 
pears to require considerable study in 
our Senate Public Works Committee and 
enactment, although generally antici- 
pated, may be delayed a matter of weeks, 
if not months. Reluctantly, therefore, 
I am offering a stopgap measure which 
will insure that construction under con- 
tracts now in force will continue for the 
immediate future in the hope that care- 
fully timed phases of this essential un- 
dertaking can be completed before the 
arrival of the annual winter rainy season. 

The stringency of the situation is illus- 
trated by the fact that congressional 
authorizations to date contemplate ex- 
penditures of $289,741,000 and specific 
cumulative appropriations have come to 
$287,139,000. ‘The balance of monetary 
authorization falls far short of the 
amount which could be expended in the 
next 30 days or so. Iam not at this time 
requesting the customary 2-year seg- 
ment of authorization, which the Senate 
last October approved to the extent of 
$38 million but which in the final con- 
ference agreement was merely $3,700,000, 
an amount then expected to be ample 
to cover the time which would intervene 
before a new general authorization bill 
for such basin programs could be sent 
to the White House. I might note that 
the executive branch anticipated Con- 
gress would vote additional authorization 
for this, along with other similar proj- 
ects, by this time, as is indicated by a 
fiscal 1964 budget item of $15 million, 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill appear at this point in my 
remarks, together with correspondence 
from the Chief of Army Engineers and 
from the Los Angeles Flood Control 
District. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and the 
correspondence will be printed in the 
RECORD, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1839) to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations for the Los Angeles 
River Basin, introduced by Mr. Kucuet, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That, in ad- 
dition to previous authorizations, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $3,400,000 for the prosecution of the com- 
prehensive plan for the Los Angeles River 
Basin approved in the Act of August 18, 1941, 
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as amended and supplemented by subsequent 
Acts of Congress. 


The correspondence presented by the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] is 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1963. 
Hon, Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate. À 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: Knowing of your in- 
terest in the Los Angeles flood control proj- 
ect, I am writing this letter to advise you 
of the status of the monetary authorization 
for the Los Angeles River Basin. 

The various authorizations for work under 
the Los Angeles County drainage area proj- 
ect have specified a limit on the total amount 
of funds which could be appropriated to 
carry out such authorized work. The total 
authorization on appropriations to the Los 
Angeles River Basin contained in past flood 
control acts amounts to $289,741,000. The 
appropriations to the project through fiscal 
year 1963 total $287,139,000, leaving a re- 
maining balance of monetary authorization 
in the amount of $2,602,000. 

The amount of the remaining authoriza- 
tion is adequate to meet expenditure re- 
quirements on contracts already in force, 
together with Government costs, for only 
about a 1-month period. It is likely that 
most of the work on the project will close 
down around the first of August unless 
further monetary authorization is provided 
at an early date. Our contract procedures 
provide that a contractor be notified of an 
impending exhaustion of funds 30 days in 
advance of such exhaustion. On this basis, 
the district engineer at Los Angeles will be- 
gin issuing notices of funds exhaustion to 
seven contractors about July 1, 1963 involv- 
ing a total remaining contract value of $8,- 
500,000. Under the terms of the contracts, 
the contractors may elect to terminate the 
contracts or to continue with their own re- 
sources pending provision of additional au- 
thority. However, the Corps of Engineers, 
as previously mentioned, will be without 
authority to make further payments for work 
beyond the extent of $2,602,000 unless fur- 
ther authorizing legislation is forthcoming. 

As you realize, the work of the Corps of 
Engineers in improving the floodways in Los 
Angeles County involves a plan of construc- 
tion which is closely coordinated with local 
requirements for utility and road reloca- 
tion work. The stoppage of our work, there- 
fore, will also necessitate a cessation of local 
construction, This will mean leaving our 
work in an incomplete status and subject 
to damage from floods; delays in return of 
streets to full service; increased costs for the 
construction work; and inconvenience to the 
general public. 

The Corps of Engineers has been proceed- 
ing under a normal program as contem- 
plated in the President’s budget recommen- 
dation for fiscal year 1964. As you know, a 
bill has recently passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives which would authorize increases 
in the monetary limits for seven basins, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles River Basin. 

I trust that the information furnished will 
be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACKSON GRAHAM, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, 
Director of Civil Works. 
Los ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD 
CONTROL DISTRICT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 3, 1963. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Warren B. Francis.) 

Dear Sm: Reference is made to your tele- 

gram of July 3, 1963, relative to monetary 
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authorization for LACDA project. It is es- 
sential that authorization be available by 
the middle of July to avoid suspension of 
seven major flood control projects currently 
under construction by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. Six of these lie in highly devel- 
oped residential areas and are urgently 
needed to provide protection to lives and 
property. 

Lack of authorization for the current 
projects and possible suspension of the con- 
struction contracts will pose the following 
problems: 

1. Prevent completion of these projects 
prior to next rainy reason and create serious 
flood hazard to downstream areas due to 
uncompleted work upstream, especially in 
foothill areas recently damaged by fire and 
posing severe debris problems. 

2. Necessitate abrogation of scheduled 
commitments to local interests by the Fed- 
eral Government and this district. 

3. Delay completion of outlet facilities for 
several large storm drains now being con- 
structed by the District to discharge into 
the Federal project. 

4. Appreciably magnify a serious traffic 
problem due to extended detouring of main 
traffic arteries. 

5. Increase costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and local interests, by reason of cur- 
rent scheduling and additional hazards due 
to extension of contracts into the coming 
rainy season. 

We appreciate your interests and concern 
effecting the uninterrupted completion of 
the construction now in progress. 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Satspury, Chief Engineer. 
By MILAN W. RANSON, 
Assistant Chief Deputy Engineer. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 RELATING TO 
CERTAIN POWERS OF CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 

erence, a bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to clarify the pow- 
ers of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
respect of consolidation of certain pro- 
ceedings. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a letter from 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board, requesting the proposed legisla- 

tion, together with a statement of the 

purpose and need for the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1842) to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to clarify the 
powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in respect of consolidation of certain 
proceedings, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1963. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

President of the Senate, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board recommends to the Congress for its 
consideration the enclosed draft of a pro- 
posed bill “To amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 so as to clarify the powers of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in respect of con- 
solidation of certain proceedings.” 
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The Board has been advised by the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the transmission of the draft bill to the 
Congress from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR 
LEGISLATION 


One of the most persistent problems the 
Board has encountered, particularly in large 
area route proceedings, has been the conten- 
tion of applicants at the consolidation stage, 
based on the doctrine of Ashbacker Radio 
Corp. v. F. C. C., 326 U.S. 327 (1945), that they 
are entitled as a matter of legal right to con- 
solidation of particular applications. Such 
an applicant usually asserts that the grant 
of an application which the Board proposes 
to hear will preclude a subsequent grant of 
its own application, and that the Board 
therefore must also hear its application in 
the proceeding and accord it comparative 
consideration. In many instances in the 
past, a refusal by the Board to consolidate 
has resulted in an appeal to the courts from 
the consolidation order, with a request that 
the court stay further procedural steps in 
the Board proceeding pending disposition of 
the petition for review. Consequently, the 
Board proposed legislation (S. 963 and H.R. 
7302, 87th Cong.) to deal with this situation. 

Subsequent to the Board’s legislative pro- 
posals, this matter was the subject of con- 
sideration and action by the Administrative 
Conference of the United States. The Con- 
ference recommended (recommendation No. 
20) in its final report that the Federal Avia- 
tion Act be amended so as to provide that 
(1) contemporaneous consideration of appli- 
cations, when required, may be accomplished 
by assigning various of the applications for 
separate evidentiary hearings and then con- 
solidating them for simultaneous decision 
by the Board, provided that applicants ex- 
cluded from a particular hearing are allowed 
to participate therein as intervenors, adduce 
evidence, and cross-examine adverse wit- 
nesses, (2) contemporaneous consideration of 
applications is not required when the Board 
conducts a proceeding to consider applica- 
tions for a particular type of service within 
a defined area or over a described route seg- 
ment and excludes applications (or portions 
of applications) not proposing service of the 
particular type within the area or over the 
segment so described, provided that new au- 
thorizations granted in any such proceeding 
are subject to a mandatory stop at any point 
common to any application (or portion of an 
application) excluded from the proceeding, 
and (3) the Board is not required to hold a 
preliminary hearing on the issue of con- 
solidating applications. 

These recommendations are consistent with 
the prior legislative proposals submitted to 
the Congress by the Board and are encom- 
passed in the legislation presently proposed. 
However, the present proposal also incor- 
porates the substance of those heretofore 
advanced by the Board in areas not spe- 
cifically dealt with by the recommendations 
of the Administrative Conference. Thus, 
the Conference recommendations are silent 
as to when a party denied consolidation 
should be permitted to seek judicial review, 
and also with respect to who should have 
the burden of proof in connection with re- 
quests for consolidation. The Board believes 
that it would be preferable for the legislation 
to be explicit on both of these points. 

The draft bill provides, therefore, that an 
order refusing consolidation or contempo- 
raneous consideration shall not be subject to 
judicial review until a final order is entered 
in the proceeding. This is in accord with 
the Board's consistent position that legal er- 
ror in consolidation, like any other that may 
be committed in a particular case, should not 
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be judicially reviewable except as an incident 
to judicial review of the Board’s final order 
entered at the conclusion of the proceed- 
ing. The bill similarly provides that the 

party making a request for the consolida- 
ton Tt applications shall have the burden of 
establishing that such applications should be 
considered. 

The bill does not contain provisions, as 
recommended by the Conference, that appli- 
cants excluded from a hearing in connection 
with contemporaneous consideration of ap- 
plications shall be allowed to participate 
therein as intervenors, adduce evidence, and 
cross-examine adverse witnesses. Such a 
provision is unnecessary since existing case 
law requires that applicants in such circum- 
stances be given such rights. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO INTERCONNECTION 
OF FACILITIES FOR TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the interconnection 
of facilities for the transportation of 
natural gas, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, requesting the proposed 
legislation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1843) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the in- 
terconnection of facilities for the trans- 
portation of natural gas, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate 20 copies 
of a draft bill to amend section 7 of the 
Natura] Gas Act by adding a new subsection 
giving the Commission authority, on its own 
motion or upon complaint, to order natural 
gas pipeline companies to interconnect with 
and serve one another. 

The Commission now has authority under 
section 7(a) of the act to direct a natural 
gas company under appropriate circum- 
stances to interconnect with and sell gas to 
a local distributing company, but since in- 
terconnections of the pipeline systems them- 
selves can greatly assist in the distribution 
of available supplies of gas to the points 
where they are most needed, we believe the 
Commission's authority should be broadened 
as proposed. Comparable authority to that 
now proposed is provided with respect to the 
interconnection of electric facilities by sec- 
tions 202(b) and 202(c) of the Federal 
Power Act and the language of the draft bill 
is closely parallel to those sections. 

As in the case of section 7(a) of the Gas 
Act and section 202(b) of the Power Act, the 
Commission's authority to order permanent 
interconnections would be exercised, after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, upon a 
finding that the interconnection or service is 

necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est and that it will place no undue burden 
upon the pipeline company, require no en- 
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largement or undue extension of its main 
line facilities, and would not impair its 
ability to render adequate service to 
customers. In cases of emergency, however, 
the Commission would be given authority, 
similar to that in section 202(c) of the Power 
Act, to order temporary interconnection and 
service without a hearing, and, when 
essential to national security, to allocate the 
supply of gas. 

The authority proposed would not only 
inure to the benefit of the consuming public 
by affording the Commission the right to 
direct interconnection and service where a 
real need for additional supplies of natural 
gas is shown, but also to individual pipeline 
companies upon a similar showing. At the 
same time the findings which are a condi- 
tion precedent to the exercise of this au- 
thority insure that the companies which may 
be directed to interconnect or provide addi- 
tional service would not be subjected to any 
unreasonable burden thereby. 

Commissioner Ross has asked me to note 
that he did not participate in the Commis- 
slon's approval of this proposal. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO IMPORTATION AND 
EXPORTATION OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act with respect to the importation 
and exportation of natural gas. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1844) to amend the Na- 
tural Gas Act with respect to the impor- 
tation and exportation of natural gas, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate 20 copies 
of a draft bill to amend section 2(7) of the 
Natural Gas Act. The effect of the amend- 
ment, which enlarges the definition of the 
term “interstate commerce” to include com- 
merce across the international boundaries of 
the country, would be to give the Commis- 
sion the same control over the transporta- 
tion and sale of natural gas in foreign com- 
merce as it now has over transportation and 
sales in interstate commerce. 

The act now gives the Commission almost 
complete control over the interstate opera- 
tions of natural gas companies and even a 
partial control over their activities in for- 
eign commerce by virtue of section 3 of the 
act which requires Commission approval of 
proposals to import or export natural gas. 

Although section 1 of the act declares that 
the Federal regulation of the sale and trans- 
portation of natural gas in both interstate 
and foreign commerce is necessary in the 
public interest, the decision of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals in Border Pipe 
Line Co. v. F.P.C., 171 F 2d 149, held that 
the Commission has no ratemaking or cer- 
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tification jurisdiction over a company ex- 
porting or importing natural gas from or to 
a State adjacent to an international border. 

Increasing production in Canada and Mexi- 
co is giving to foreign commerce in natural 
gas a significance far beyond that existing 
at the time Border was decided. As a con- 
sequence, absence of control over such gas 
coextensive with that sold or transported 
in interstate commerce leaves a gap in the 
regulatory scheme which should be remedied. 
Whether or not the decision in Border was 
correct at the time, there is no sound reason 
apparent to us for continuing its effect. On 
the contrary, the fact that imported or ex- 
ported gas does not move outside the border 
State is not a ground for relieving the owner 
of the facilities from the same regulation to 
which persons operating in interstate com- 
merce are subjected. The operation is as 
much affected with the national public in- 
terest as is the movement of gas between 
States for the facilities and services of 
importers and exporters are important 
elements of the gas industry. Their in- 
tegration with domestic gas facilities, where 
necessary, can be accomplished only through 
Federal regulation. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 17(b) OF 
NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 7(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
requesting the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1845) to amend section 
7(b) of the Natural Gas Act, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate 20 copies 
of a draft bill to amend section 7(b) of the 
Natural Gas Act. This section of the Act re- 
quires prior Commission approval of any pro- 
posal by a natural gas company to “abandon 
all or any portion of its facilities subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, or any 
service rendered by means of such facilities.” 

The principal purpose of our proposed 
amendment is to make it unquestionably 
clear that a pipeline company may not, with- 
out prior Commission authority, “spin off” 
gas reserves which in whole or in part have 
constituted one of the bases for the issuance 
of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. Our experience shows that it is 
difficult if not impossible adequately to regu- 
late a company’s interstate operations (in 
the interest of both its continuing ability to 
render service and the consumers dependent 
upon that ability) if it is free to alienate 
such gas reserves. Particularly is this true 
where the reserves have been accumulated, 
as is often the case, at the expense of the 
ratepayers. 

Doubt has been cast on the Commission's 
authority effectively to control this situation 
under the existing provisions of the section, 
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quoted above, by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in P.F.C. v. Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., 337 US. 498. The Court there 
held that the Commission had no authority 
to prevent the transfer of undeveloped re- 
serves by a pipeline company to a similarly 
owned new company which planned to sell 
the gas by a direct sale not subject to the 
Act, even though the reserves were previ- 
ously described to the Commission as dedi= 
cated to an interstate market by the pipe- 
line company in applying for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity and even 
though the reserves had been included in the 
company’s rate base. 

While we believe that the decision in Pan- 
handle may not reflect present law in view 
of the fact that it antedates the Supreme 
Court’s subsequent decision in Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. v. State of Wisconsin, 348 US. 
672, giving the Commission direct control 
over sales of gas for resale in interstate com- 
merce by producers to pipeline companies, 
the possible applicability of Panhandle 
should be negatived by the amendment we 
are proposing. 

The construction of interstate gas pipe- 
lines involves large capital expenditures, and 
is largely financed by the sale of securities to 
the public or to insurance companies. In re- 
lance upon the services undertaken by the 
companies operating these pipelines, their 
utility customer companies make substantial 
capital expenditures, not to mention the ex- 
penditures by thousands of gas consumers for 
appliances in expectation of gas service. The 
investment by the public upon the 
of continued service by the interstate pipe- 
line companies runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Consumers, investors, and 
the public generally expect to and do rely 
upon the Commission, in issuing certificates 
of convenience and necessity, to issue cer- 
tificates only to companies clearly iy od 
ability to perform the services proposed. Th 
Commission should have the 
power to protect the public’s interest in hav- 
ing the interstate companies maintain ade- 
quate gas reserves. 

This amendment, which was pending dur- 
ing the 87th and prior Congresses, has been 
redrafted to make it clear that the aliena- 
tion-of-reserves clause applies only to pipe- 
line companies. 

The draft bill attached would amend sec- 
tion 7(b) in two other respects, both of less 
importance but certainly desirable. The one 
would substitute notice and opportunity for 
hearing for the present mandatory hearing 
requirement; the other would make it clear 
that Commission approval is required for the 
abandonment of sales as well as for the aban- 
donment of service and facilities. 

The former stems from our experience in- 
dicating that many abandonment requests 
are routine and unopposed. A formal hear- 
ing in such cases, even of the abridged type 
used pursuant to our regulations (18 CFR 
1.32), merely takes time and requires an un- 
necessary diversion of manpower. 

The other proposal is purely clarifying in 
nature. Claims which we believe to be un- 
sound have been made that no authority is 
needed to abandon sales unless jurisdictional 
facilities are also to be abandoned. This 
amendment which is applicable to all natural 
gas companies would make it explicit that 
Commission approval is required before any 
certificated sale may be abandoned. 

For these reasons we recommend that sec- 
tion 7(b) of the Natural Gas Act be amended 
as set out in the attached draft bill. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SwIDLer, 
Chairman. 


A BILL TO TREAT SEVERANCE PAY 
THE SAME AS BACK PAY FOR IN- 
COME TAX PURPOSES 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I introduce, for appropriate reference a 
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bill to amend section 1303 (b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. This 
section of the code relates to back pay, 
and provides that in cases where back 
pay is 15 percent or more of an individ- 
ual’s annual income, the tax on such pay 
shall be no greater than the aggregate 
amount of the increase in taxes which 
would have resulted had the pay been 
spread back over the period to which 
such back pay would have been attrib- 
uted. The effect of this provision is to 
permit an individual to spread back pay 
over the periods to which the pay is 
attributable. 

Under present law, the term “back 
pay” is defined to include remuneration, 
including wages, salaries, retirement 
pay, and other similar compensation, 
but does not include severance f 
Thus, taxpayers are required to include 
for tax purposes all amounts received as 
severance pay in the year received or 
accrued and are not permitted to treat 
those amounts as if they were received 
in the periods to which such severance 
pay is attributable. 

Mr. President, such treatment is an 
inequity in our tax laws. We are re- 
quiring people to compute their taxes 
over a shorter period than that to which 
the income actually pertains. The re- 
sult is that people pay higher taxes than 
they would if the taxes were figured on 
the basis of the entire period to which 
the income pertains. 

In essence, Mr. President, there is no 
difference between back pay and sever- 
ance pay. One refers forward and the 
other refers backward in time; otherwise 
they are identical. 

With the increasing pace of techno- 
logical change, many of our citizens will 
unfortunately be receiving severance 
pay in the coming years, as more and 
more jobs are rendered obsolete. Hope- 
fully they will move onto new jobs; but, 
in the difficult transition between new 
and old methods of livelihood, that sev- 
erance check is the one thing that en- 
ables a man to feed and clothe his fam- 
ily. 

Business mergers are another major 
cause of individuals finding their jobs 
cut out from under them. For example, 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad with 
the Southern Pacific Co., 40 Southern 
Pacific employees in Houston lost their 
jobs and received severance checks as 
of August 1, 1962. The severance pay 
is based on 16 months; under present 
law it will be taxed on the basis of 12 
months. 

Mr. President, the purpose of a sev- 
erance check is to assist an individual 
during the time period when he is be- 
tween jobs. It makes no sense to give 
@ man 16 months of assistance and tax 
him as though he had only been given 
aid for 12 months. Taxing a man this 
way works against the purpose for 
which a man was given the severance 
check in the first place. The object of 
this bill is to end what I feel was an 
inadvertent omission in the wording of 
section 1303(b) (1) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, by making it clear 
that severance pay shall be afforded the 
same treatment as other amounts in- 
cluded within the definition of the term 
“back pay.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1846) to amend section 
1303 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow severance pay to be in- 
cluded within the term “back pay,” in- 
troduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE A RESIDENCE 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL AND SU- 
PREME COURT PAGES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to create a Pages’ Residence Board, 
which would be authorized to construct, 
rent, or otherwise acquire a suitable resi- 
dence, within a reasonable distance from 
the Capitol, to be maintained as a home 
for pages employed by the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. President, the young boys who 
serve the Congress and Supreme Court 
as pages come from every State in the 
Union. They are afforded a matchless 
educational opportunity in being given 
the chance to observe at first hand the 
workings of our democratic institutions. 
Whereas other students of the same age 
merely read about the manner in which 
the Federal Government functions, these 
young pages see this with their own eyes. 

At the same time that I am happy to 
see the pages learning how our govern- 
ment works, there is one aspect of their 
tenure here in Washington that disturbs 
me; that is the fact that they do not have 
& central, supervised, dormitorylike res- 
idence in which to stay, but on the con- 
trary are forced to stay at whichever 
boardinghouse or tourist home in which 
they can finda vacancy. Can you imag- 
ine, Mr. President, how confusing and 
sometimes even frightening it is for the 
average 14-year-old Capitol page who, 
away from home and parents for the 
first time in his life, must pound the 
pavement looking for a place to stay in 
a large and strange city? 

Consider for a moment, Mr. President, 
the way young men of like age are 
housed in other institutions. No school 
that I know of, whose student body in- 
cludes pupils not living with their par- 
ents, allows them to live on their own 
in this manner. They live in dormi- 
tories. A study conducted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in October 1958 of college 
students—the youngest of whom is 
normally older than the oldest Capitol 
page—showed that 90.2 percent of all 
college students in the United States 
live either in college housing, in their 
own house, in their parents’ house, or 
with relatives other than parents. And 
this group is older than the pages. 

I do not mean to infer by my remarks 
anything critical of the pages them- 
selves. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. They are fine young men— 
hard working, intelligent, and of good 
character. It is to the credit of them, 
their parents, and the wise judgment of 
the Senators and Congressmen who ap- 
point them, that they have gotten along 
as well as they have. 

Yet this is not sufficient reason for not 
acting, Mr. President. These young men 
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are at an age when they are learning 
habits and developing traits which will 
determine the kind of individuals they 
will be in their maturity. In order that 
this crucial development takes place 
properly, competent supervision, guid- 
ance, and advise is a necessity. The 
bill which I am introducing would, if 
enacted, provide for a central residence 
in which all the pages would eat, sleep, 
and study under competent supervision. 
The Pages’ Residence Board is empow- 
ered to establish such rates and fees for 
residing at the pages’ residence as it 
deems necessary. Hopefully, most of 
the cost of operating the pages’ residence 
should be covered by these charges, with- 
out the cost to the pages being any 
greater than it is where they now live. 

Mr. President, I have always felt a 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
young men I have appointed as Senate 
pages. While I rejoice in offering them 
this valuable educational experience, I 
am also apprehensive about their per- 
sonal welfare as long as they are unsu- 
pervised, and left to their own resources 
during the long hours when they are not 
at work. I am sure that my colleagues 
share these feelings. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will give prompt and favor- 
able consideration to this proposed 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1847) to provide a 
residence for congressional and Su- 
preme Court pages, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


NEWSMEN’S PRIVILEGE BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide that news reporters shall not 
be required to disclose confidential com- 
munications received by them in their 
professional capacity in Federal courts 
or before committees of Congress. 

Our Government works on a system 
of checks and balances. The Founding 
Fathers recognized the role of newspa- 
pers in this scheme by providing for 
freedom of the press in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This is not 
for the benefit of the news reporters, or 
the television and radio commentators 
who play a similar role, but for the bene- 
fit of the public and the Nation. 

One of the greatest threats to a free 
press, however, is suppression of sources 
of information. If newsmen could not 
assure their sources that their identity 
would not be revealed, many who would 
otherwise cooperate would refuse to talk. 
As a result, even the most shocking in- 
stances of corruption and worse would 
never be detected by the press and the 
system of checks and balances would be 
seriously threatened. 

It is for that reason that I have long 
favored legal recognition of the confi- 
dential relationship involved between 
bona fide newsmen and their sources. 

I recognize that this is a controversial 
issue and that there is another side to 
this coin. For one thing, we do not want 
to exempt any reporter from the libel 
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and slander laws. Freedom of the press 
has never been construed as a license for 
false or unfounded charges against in- 
nocent persons. 

For another, there is a general 
reluctance among legal experts to extend 
the cases in which witnesses are 
privileged not to testify. This is also 
understandable, since every such exten- 
sion makes it more difficult to elicit the 
truth in litigation—and sometimes in 
congressional investigations. 

Finally, there is a feeling among many 
newsmen that they just do not want 
any special privileges and that they would 
rather go to jail than ask for legal 
protection. 

In my judgment, most of these objec- 
tions or reservations misconceive the 
purpose of the newsmen’s privilege. It is 
not something we should extend as a per- 
sonal favor or convenience to the press— 
and it obviously would have no justifica- 
tion if this were its basis. It is a privilege 
which, if it is justified at all, is only 
justified because of its essential relation- 
ship to a vitally important principle: The 
right to know—which is crucial in any 
free society. 

Professor Wigmore in his classic 
treatise on the law of evidence lays down 
four tests for legal recognition of the 
confidentiality of communications: First, 
does the communication originate in a 
confidence of secrecy; second, is con- 
fidentiality of communication essential 
to the relation; third, does the relation 
deserve recognition and countenance; 
and fourth, would injury to the relation 
by compulsory disclosure be greater than 
the benefit to justice? 

In my judgment, confidential informa- 
tion received by newsmen under a pledge 
of secrecy meets these standards, and it 
is for that reason that I am introducing 
this legislation to place the newsmen’s 
privilege on a legal basis. If the privilege 
is justified, certainly no reporter should 
be forced to go to jail because of his 
efforts to serve the public interest. 

I do not claim that the bill in its 
present language is a final answer to 
this problem, but I am hopeful that it 
will serve as a vehicle for centering at- 
tention on the issue and exploring the 
possibilities of a fair and reasonable solu- 
tion. 

Let me make it clear that the bill will 
not relieve any reporter from responsi- 
bility for what he writes or says. It 
does not offer any protection to scandal- 
mongers and others who print false 
charges. They will still be liable for 
damages in a suit by the injured party, 
damages which in some cases have run 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This should be quite a deterrent to 
irresponsibility, but we must face the 
fact that abuses of the privilege could 
nevertheless develop. Doctors, lawyers 
and husbands and wives have enjoyed 
similar privileges for many centuries, al- 
though each for different reasons. There 
have been abuses in such cases too, but 
almost all would agree that the ad- 
vantages of maintaining the confidential 
relationship between husband and wife, 
doctor and patient, and lawyer and client 
decisively outweigh the disadvantages. 

I believe that the same would be true 
in the newsmen-source situation. If I 
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am wrong, if such a law operated as a 
protection of wrongdoing rather than a 
weapon against wrongdoing, I would be 
the first to urge its repeal or amend- 
ment. 

At least a dozen States have already 
enacted legislation along the lines of my 
bill. They include Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. While 
these statutes vary in form, all are de- 
signed to protect bona fide newsmen from 
a compulsory disclosure of information 
received by them in their professional ca- 
pacities. To the best of my knowledge, 
these statutes have worked well in prac- 
tice and other States now have similar 
proposals under consideration. 

It is apparent that precedent exists for 
this proposal, and I hope that after 
study by the appropriate committee, it 
aR be favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sum- 
mary of the State statutes prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service be 
printed following my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and sum- 
mary will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1851) to provide that news 
reporters shall not be required to disclose 
confidential communications in Federal 
courts or before committees of Congress, 
and for other purposes; introduced by 
Mr. KEATING, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 119 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately following 
section 1825 of such chapter a new section to 
be designated section 1826 and to read as 
follows: 

“§ 1826. Privilege of news reporters. 

“A person engaged or employed in the work 
of gathering, compiling, editing, publishing, 
disseminating, broadcasting, or televising 
news shall not be required in any court of 
the United States to disclose the source of 
information procured by him for such publi- 
cation, broadcasting, or televising.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 119 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 1821 thereof is amended by add- 
ing at the end of such analysis the following 
new item: 

“§ 1826. Privilege of news reporters.” 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
192) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end of the section and adding the 
following: “: Provided, however, That any 
privilege from testifying accorded by any 
Act of Congress or the principles of the com- 
mon law, shall be applicable to any such in- 
quiry.” 


The summary is as follows: 
THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
NEWSMEN’S PRIVILEGE STATUTES 
Alabama Code Annotated (supp., 1955) 
title 7, section 370: 
“§ 370. Newspaper, radio and television 
employees.—No person engaged in, connected 
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with, or employed on any newspaper (or 
radio broadcasting station or television sta- 
tion) while engaged in a news gathering 
capacity shall be compelled to disclose, in 
any legal proceeding or trial, before any 
court or before a grand jury of any court, or 
before the presiding officer of any tribunal 
or his agent or agents, or before any com- 
mittee of the legislature, or elsewhere, the 
sources of any information procured or ob- 
tained by him and published in the news- 
paper (or broadcast by any broadcasting sta- 
tion or televised by any television station) 
on which he is engaged, connected with, or 
employed.” 

Arizona Revised Statutes, Annotated (1956) 
title 12, section 2237: 

“§ 12-2237. Reporter and informant.—A 
person engaged in newspaper or reportorial 
work, or connected with or employed by a 
newspaper, shall not be compelled to testify 
or disclose in a legal proceeding or trial or 
any proceeding whatever, or before any jury, 
inquisitorial body or commission, or before a 
committee of the legislature, or elsewhere, 
the source of information procured or ob- 
tained by him and published in a newspaper 
with which he was associated or by which 
he is employed.” 

Arkansas Statutes Annotated (supp., 
1957) title 43, section 917: 

“43-917. Newspaper or radio privilege— 
Before any editor, reporter, or other writer 
for any newspaper or periodical, or radio 
station, or publisher of any newspaper or 
periodical or manager or owner of any radio 
station, shall be required to disclose to any 
Grand Jury or to any other authority, the 
source of information used as the basis for 
any article he may have written, published 
or broadcast, it must be shown that such 
article was written, published or broadcast 
in bad faith, with malice, and not in the 
interest of the public welfare.” 

West’s California Codes, Annotated, Civil 
Procedures (1955) section 1881 (6): 

“6. Newsmen.—A publisher, editor, re- 
porter, or other person connected with or 
employed upon a newspaper cannot be ad- 
judged in contempt by a court, the Legisla- 
ture, or any administrative body, for refus- 
ing to disclose the source of any information 
procured for publication and published in 
a newspaper.” 

Burn's Indiana Statutes, Annotated (supp., 
1957) title 2, section 1733: 

“2-1733. Newspapers, television and radio 
stations—Press associations—Employees and 
representatives—Immunity.— Any person 
connected with a weekly, semi-weekly, tri- 
weekly or daily newspaper that conforms to 
postal regulations, which shall have been 
published for five consecutive years in the 
same city or town and which has a paid 
circulation of two per cent of the popula- 
tion of the county in which it is published, 
or a recognized press association, as a bona 
fide owner, editorial or reportorial employee, 
who receives his or her principal income 
from legitimate gathering, writing, editing 
and interpretation of news, and any person 
connected with a commercially licensed 
radio or television station as owner, official, 
or as an editorial or reportorial employee 
who receives his or her principal income from 
legitimate gathering, writing, editing, in- 
terpreting, announcing or broadcasting of 
news, shall not be compelled to disclose in 
any legal proceedings or elsewhere the source 
of any information procured or obtained in 
the course of his employment or representa- 
tion of such newspaper, press association, 
radio station or television station, whether 
published or not published in the newspaper 
or by the press association or broadcast or 
not broadcast by the radio station or televi- 
sion station by which he is employed.” 

Kentucky Revised Statutes (1955) section 
421.100: 

“421.100 [1649d-1] Newspaper, radio or 
television broadcasting station personnel 
need not disclose source of information. No 
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person shall be compelled to disclose in any 
legal proceeding or trial before any court, or 
before any grand or petit jury, or before the 
presiding officer of any tribunal, or his agent 
or agents, or before the General Assembly, or 
any committee thereof, or before any city or 
county legislative body, or any committee 
thereof, or elsewhere, the source of any infor- 
mation procured or obtained by him, and 
published in a newspaper or by a radio or 
television broadcasting station by which he 
is engaged or employed, or with which he is 
connected.” z 

Maryland Annotated Code (1957) Article 
35, section 2: 

“§ 2. Employees on newspapers or for radio 
or television stations cannot be compelled to 
disclose source of news or information.—No 
person engaged in, connected with or em- 
ployed on a newspaper or journal or for any 
radio or television station shall be compelled 
to disclose, in any legal proceeding or trial or 
before any committee of the legislature or 
elsewhere, the source of any news or infor- 
mation procured or obtained by him for and 
published in the newspaper or disseminated 
by the radio or television station on and in 
which he is engaged, connected with or 
employed.” 

Michigan Statutes Annotated (1954) title 
28, section 945(1): 

“§ 28.945(1) Same; confidential and privi- 
leged communications. ] 

“Sec, 5a. In any inquiry authorized by this 
act communications between reporters [of] 
newspapers or other publications and their 
informants [are hereby declared to be privi- 
leged and confidential. Any communica- 
tions] between attorneys and their clients, 
between clergymen and [the] members of 
their respective churches, and between physi- 
cians and their patients [are hereby declared 
to be privileged and confidential when such 
communications were necessary to enable 
such attorneys, clergymen, or physicians to 
serve as such attorney, clergyman, or physi- 
cian].” 

Revised Codes of Montana (supp., 1957) 
title 93, chapter 601.2: 

“93-601-2. Disclosure of source of in- 
formation—when not required.—No persons 
engaged in the work of, or connected with or 
employed by any newspaper or any press as- 
sociation, or any radio broadcasting station, 
or any television station for the purpose of 
gathering, procuring, compiling, editing, dis- 
seminating, publishing, broadcasting, or 
televising news shall be required to disclose 
the source of any information procured or 
obtained by such person in the course of his 
employment, in any legal proceeding, trial 
or investigation before any court, grand 
jury or petit jury, or any officer thereof, be- 
fore the presiding officer of any tribunal, or 
his agent or agents, or before any commis- 
sion, department, division or bureau of the 
state, or before any county or municipal 
body, officer or committee thereof.” 

New Jersey Statutes Annotated (1952) sec- 
tion 2A: 81-10: 

“2A: 81-10. Privilege as to source of in- 
formation obtained in connection with news- 
paper work.—No person engaged on, con- 
nected with or employed on any newspaper 
shall be compelled to disclose, in any legal 
proceeding or trial, before any court, before 
any grand jury of any county or any petit 
jury of any court, before the presiding offi- 
cer of any tribunal or his agent, or before 
any committee of the legislature, or else- 
where, the source of any information pro- 
cured or obtained by him and published in 
the newspaper on which he is engaged, con- 
nected with or employed. 

“As used in this section the word “court” 
means and includes the supreme court, the 
superior court, the county courts, the juve- 
nile and domestic relations courts, the coun- 
ty district courts, the criminal judicial dis- 
trict courts, the surrogate’s courts, any 
municipal court, any inferior court of lim- 
ited criminal jurisdiction and any tribunal, 
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commission or inquest operating under any 
order of any of the above enumerated 
courts.” 
Page’s Ohio Revised Code, Annotated 
“$2739.12 Newspaper reporters not re- 
quired to reveal source of information.— 
No person engaged in the work of, or con- 
nected with, or employed by any newspaper 
or any press association for the purpose of 
gathering, procuring, compiling, editing, dis- 
seminating, or publishing news shall be re- 
quired to disclose the source of any informa- 
tion procured or obtained by such person in 
the course of his employment, in any legal 
proceeding, trial, or investigation before any 
court, grand jury, petit jury, or any officer 
thereof, before the presiding officer of any 
tribunal, or his agent, or before any com- 
mission, department, division, or bureau of 
this state, or before any county or municipal 
body, officer or committee thereof.” 
Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, 
notated (1958) title 28, section 330: 
“§ 330. Confidential communication to 
newspaper reporter.—No person, engaged on, 
connected with, or employed by any news- 
paper of general circulation as defined by 
the laws of this Commonwealth, or any 
press association for the purpose of gather- 
ing, procuring, compiling, editing or pub- 
lishing news, shall be required to disclose 
the source of any information procured or 
obtained by such person in any legal pro- 
ceeding, trial or investigation before any 
court, grand jury, traverse or petit jury, or 
any officer thereof, before the General As- 
sembly or any committee thereof, before any 
commission, department, or bureau of this 
Commonwealth, or before any county or 
municipal body, officer, or committee 
thereof.” 


An- 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION OF 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO INSURE LOANS SECURED 
BY REAL ESTATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators HARTKE, 
McCarTtHY, Younc of North Dakota, Bun- 
DICK, Munpt, McGovern, NELSON, and 
Bays, I am introducing a bill which will 
increase the authorization of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to insure loans 
secured by real estate. At present the 
Farmers Home Administration is au- 
thorized to insure $200 million in farm 
ownership and association loans made 
by private lenders for farm and other 
rural development purposes. This legis- 
lation would increase the yearly authori- 
zation to $450 million. 

Mr. President, the benefits of the 
Farmers Home Administration insured 
loan program are evident. They accrue 
to many different groups. They spread 
throughout the entire economy. The 
farmer receiving a loan benefits by ob- 
taining the capital needed to bring fun- 
damental improvements in his farming 
enterprise, thereby increasing his income 
and contributing his economic well-being 
to that of the entire community. The 
association or rural group receiving a 
loan is able to finance basic capita] im- 
provements, such as community water 
systems, land development, and public 
recreation projects. These benefit many 
families in the area. Local banks and 
other private lenders supplying funds for 
these loans enjoy increased business, a 
steady rate of return on their investment, 
and a guaranteed repayment of princi- 
pal and interest. 

Experience with this program of the 
Farmers Home Administration has been 
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an unqualified success. Since the on 
ginning of the insured loan program in 
1947, less than 100 loans have been fore- 
closed. Payments by borrowers of prin- 
cipal and interest are 104 percent of 
scheduled annual installments. 

The demand for insured Farmers 
Home Administration loans continues to 
increase at a rapid rate. Although the 
authorization was increased last year to 
$200 million, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration had to ration insured loans as 
early this fiscal year as mid-April. On 
May 31, 1963, the agency had 15,000 
applications on hand for insured loans. 
Applications are coming in at the rate of 
3,000 each month. 

Mr. President, there are two major 
reasons for the increasing demand and 
the need for a larger authorization. 

The demand for credit to finance farm 
ownership is a direct result of the prob- 
lem facing all family farmers in the pres- 
ent era—to stay in business they must 
obtain enough land and other resources 
to close the gap between growing costs 
and shrinking returns. They must de- 
velop and enlarge their farms. Between 
1960 and 1963 the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration farm ownership loans for 
farm development and enlargement went 
up from 47 to 57 percent of its total lend- 
ing program. 

Second, the insured loan program of 
the Farmers Home Administration has 
become increasingly important in supply- 
ing capital for what is broadly termed 
“rural areas of development.” 

In the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962, the Congress modified several 
Farmers Home Administration pro- 
grams so the agency could provide sup- 
plementary credit for projects essential 
to community development in rural 
America. Of particular importance are 
new authorities to help farmers supple- 
ment their incomes through on-farm 
recreation enterprises and to enable or- 
ganized groups in rural areas to finance 
new and more productive uses for farm 
and other rural land. 

If properly and adequately supplied 
with funds, these new loan purposes of 
the Farmers Home Administration can 
have a far-reaching impact. One se- 
rious problem in the countryside always 
has been the lack of seed capital to im- 
prove and modernize public and other 
community facilities. The new authori- 
ties of Farmers Home Administration 
are a big step toward correcting this in- 
equity. The FHA now may supply cap- 
ital for such purposes as public 
recreational activities, public parks, 
community water systems, and land 
redevelopment for grazing or reforesta- 
tion. These all are crucial improve- 
ments. They set the stage for revitaliz- 
ing the economy of our small towns and 
farming communities, since they result 
in an environment that encourages fam- 
ilies, commercial businesses, and manu- 
facturing firms to invest in an area. 

Important as the new Farmers Home 
Administration authorities are, however, 
they are only the first step in a two-stage 
process. Funds to implement these au- 
thorities must now be provided. That 
is the purpose of the proposed increase 
in the agency’s insured loan program. 
An increase of $250 million is modest 
enough for such a major undertaking. 
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In the short period since Farmers 
Home Administration announced the 
new loan authorities, more than 600 
applications have been received from 
farmers and rural groups. Unless the 
agency can draw upon additional pri- 
vate sources of credit to finance these 
applicants through its insured program, 
the new types of loans will simply fail 
by default, bringing down with them the 
hopes of many farmers and others in 
rural communities. 

It is impossible to finance farm loans, 
loans for recreation purposes, and group 
loans from an insured fund that totals 
$200 million. In recent years, this 
amount has been woefully inadequate to 
meet even the needs of all those farmers 
who must buy, enlarge, or develop farms 
and are unable to obtain credit from 
conventional lenders. We cannot now 
expect the FHA to finance major new 
lending requests from the same level of 
insured funds. 

Mr. President, the issue comes down 
to this: In 1961, Congress authorized 
the FHA to broaden and modernize its 
farmownership program so it would be 
of greater service to U.S. farm families 
in an era of rapid change. In 1962 the 
Congress further authorized loans for 
recreation purposes and for rural com- 
munity development. The majority of 
Members considered these objectives to 
be of critical importance. It is now our 
duty and our responsibility to provide 
enough insured loan funds so the Farm- 
ers Home Administration can carry out 
its responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk, for appropriate reference. I am 
hopeful that other Senators may find it 
in their interest and in the interests of 
the country to join as cosponsors, or to 
offer similar legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1852) to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 in order to increase the limi- 
tation on the amount of loans which may 
be insured under subtitle A of such 
act, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, S. 1852 
increases in limitation on amount of 
loans which may be insured by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. I am de- 
lighted to join with Senator HUMPHREY 
in cosponsoring S. 1852. 

S. 1852 proposes to increase from $200 
million to $450 million, the amount of 
farm loans insured each year by the 
Farmers Home Administration. These 
insured loans are made to conserve and 
develop water supplies, conserve soil, and 
to help farm families buy farms of their 
own. 

There is a great need in my State of 
Indiana and across the Nation for proper 
conservation and development of our 
water resources. Many communities are 
faced with stagnation or extinction un- 
less they can secure adequate supplies 
of good water for their businesses and 
homes. In Indiana, for example, 17 
communities with water problems now 
have applications pending with Farmers 
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ering 
problems of pollution will Pasco Wr 
additional communities to inventory 
their water supplies and take steps to 
meet future needs if they are to survive. 

S. 1852 would also furnish more funds 
for farm ownership loans. Therefore, it 
helps strike a solid blow in favor of im- 
proved land tenure in the United States. 
At the same time, it would alleviate some 
of the pressing credit problems faced by 
many of our farmers. 

Proper and adequate financing of the 
Farmers Home Administration is one of 
the most direct and beneficial ways to 
help our struggling rural communities. 
Nearly 30 years of lending by this agency 
and its predecessors clearly show that 
adequate credit accompanied by sound 
guidance has helped many family farm- 
ers pull themselves up by their boot- 
straps, helped them recover from eco- 
nomic reverses, helped them successfully 
fight the relentless battle of the price- 
cost squeeze, helped them adopt modern 
farming practices, and helped them to 
become owners of their own farms. 
Through Farmers Home Administration 
help, these family farmers and the rural 
communities of which they are a part, 
have received new leases on life and the 
wherewithal to ward off community de- 
cay and stagnation. This agency is 
helping the 54 million people in rural 
America develop the type of strong, pros- 
perous communities that the Nation 
must have if we are going to slow down 
the heavy population migration into ur- 
ban centers; some of which are now 
filled beyond capacity. 

Here is how our entire Nation stands 
to benefit when rural America has access 
to Farmers Home Administration’s in- 
sured loan program to finance needed 
development. 

COMMUNITY LIVE IS RETAINED 


Groups of farmers and rural residents, 
operating on a nonprofit basis, may ob- 
tain insured soil and water loans to in- 
stall or improve rural water supply and 
distribution systems that furnish water 
for home and business use and fire pro- 
tection. Many individual farmers and 
rural residents are unable to finance their 
own wells to provide adequate supplies 
of good water because of low rainfall or 
poor land formations. Their only solu- 
tion lies in grouping together and install- 
ing a community type of water system 
Tea water reservoir and treating facil- 

es. 


RECREATION FACILITIES ARE PROVIDED 


Rural groups in communities up to 
2,500 population can use insured loans 
to take land out of crop production and 
shift it into recreation uses. There is a 
growing demand for more outdoor recre- 
ation facilities in our country to counter- 
balance population growth and the rapid 
swing to an intensified industrial 
economy. 

FAMILY FARMS ARE STRENGTHENED 

Insured loans are also made to eligible 
farm families to enlarge, develop and buy 
farms not larger than family farms, to 
finance income-producing recreation en- 
terprises, and to refinance debts. Tenant 
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farmers and sharecroppers may obtain 
these loans to buy farms of their own. 
Owners of small farms may purchase 
additional land to broaden their farm 
resource base and to increase the volume 
of their operations. Owners of family 
farms may use the loans to develop their 
farmland and improve their homes and 
other buildings. The development of 
recreation enterprises enables some 
families to increase their incomes and 
provides healthy outdoor facilities for 
the city resident to take his family dur- 
ing a moment of leisure. 

Through the insured loan program, 
private investors provide the funds to 
help eligible farmers and the Govern- 
ment guarantees payment of interest and 
principal. Insured farm loans are made 
and serviced by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The investor may furnish 
the funds either at the time a particular 
loan is closed or he may purchase in- 
sured notes on loans previously made by 
the Farmers Home Administration out of 
a special fund. 

Each insured loan is scheduled for re- 
payment in accordance with the borrow- 
er's ability to repay, over a period not ex- 
ceeding 40 years. The Farmers Home 
Administration collects the principal and 
interest payments when due and for- 
wards the receipts to the lender after re- 
taining one-half of 1 percent for insur- 
ance. The interest rate charged the 
borrower varies from 4½ to 5 percent de- 
pending on the type of loan. Insured 
farm ownership and soil and water loans 
to individual farmers may not exceed 
$60,000. Insured loans to nonprofit 
groups for community water systems and 
recreation facilities may not exceed $1 
million. 

Administration of this program is quite 
simple. Mortgages for insured loans run 
to the Government. The lender holds 
only the insured note. He agrees to hold 
it for at least 3 years but may easily as- 
sign it to another investor at any time. 
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These loans do not compete with credit 
provided by other lenders. Only those 
applicants unable to meet their credit 
needs through conventional sources of 
credit are eligible for help. 

Lenders located right in the borrow- 
er’s Own community furnish a substan- 
tial amount of the funds for insured 
loans. Principal investors include 
banks, pension funds, insurance com- 
panies and trust funds, 

Since the insured loan program was 
started in 1947—16 years ago—more 
than $659,500,000 has been loaned in the 
50 States to 170 rural groups and to 
50,500 individual families. These bor- 
rowers have repaid more than $131,300,- 
000 in principal and $62,500,000 in inter- 
est. Losses on insured loans amount to 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

The insured loan program has many 
worthy features. Aspiring farm tenants 
are able to acquire a stake in the land. 
Established farmers who have exhausted 
their equities or fallen behind in their 
mortgage payments through no fault of 
their own are able to secure some refi- 
nancing aid plus additional funds to 
strengthen their operations. Rural 
communities benefit not only from the 
improvements in local farming opera- 
tions but also from the increased trade 
generated by the expenditure of loan 
funds. Communities short of water are 
able to develop local resources and pro- 
vide good locations for industry that can 
utilize home-grown labor. The Govern- 
ment benefits beeause the use of insured 
funds rather than appropriated funds 
leaves the borrower obtaining his credit 
from private sources and lessens the 
strain on the U.S. Treasury. 

Congressional action during the past 2 
years has greatly broadened and im- 
proved the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion loan program. Therefore, a greater 
demand for insured loans has resulted 
and the agency is unable to meet appli- 
cants’ needs. During this fiscal year, the 
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agency used all its insured loan author- 
ization by early spring. It will un- 
doubtedly obligate its funds much sooner 
next year as some of the new programs 
gain momentum. Applicants will have 
to be turned away. Yet, adequate pri- 
vate capital is available for insured loans. 
I have received letter after letter from 
money lenders in my State who want to 
participate in Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration’s insured loan program because it 
has such a direct effect in bettering the 
community. 

S. 1852 is a sound piece of legislation. 
There is a great need for additional credit 
in rural areas and we should take prompt 
action on this worthy measure. In Indi- 
ana, there is a sharp demand for all of 
these insured loans. Now on hand are 
335 applications for farm ownership and 
individual soil conservation and water 
development loans and 17 applications 
for loans to rural groups. These loans, 
if money were available, plus those al- 
ready obligated since last July 1, total 
more than $7 million. It is readily ap- 
parent that when this kind of a strong 
demand for loans in Indiana is multi- 
plied by the demand in the other 49 
States, $200 million falls far short of 
meeting the total needs. To prevent 
termination of this fine program in Indi- 
ana and other States, I ask your support 
in assisting the Senator from Minnesota 
and myself in passing this sound piece 
of legislation. 

Delaying action on this measure only 
helps to tighten the clutch on our rural 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point a table showing the cumulative 
loans insured as of March 31, 1963, pre- 
pared by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Cumulative loans insured as of Mar. 31, 1963, by the Farmers Home Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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HARTKE ASKS ASSISTANCE FOR 
AMATEUR ROCKETEERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to enable the Amateur Rocketeers of 
America to use idle Camp Atterbury 
properties for their activities. 

The Amateur Rocketeers of America 
is a national aerospace education organi- 
zation with its headquarters in Indiana. 
Its membership is composed of high- 
caliber aerospace students, many of 
whom will undoubtedly become leaders 
in our future aerospace development 
teams. These young people, of high 
school and early college age, learn about 
rocketry by constructing and firing small 
rockets. 


One of the main difficulties facing this 
group is securing suitable testing sites. 

The amateur rocketeers were success- 
ful, however, in leasing a site at Camp 
Atterbury, Ind., on property which had 
been standing idle for several years. 
These young rocketeers, 30 in number, 
and their leaders worked for more than 
a year in their spare time to establish 
a missile testing facility on the property 
known as the National Amateur Missile 
Analysis Center—NAMAC. Although it 
is not totally finished, the site has al- 
ready been of extensive service to schools 
and school administrators from a num- 
ber of States as a place to send serious 
rocketry students where safety was con- 
trolled, land and air space adequate, and 
where these young people’s natural desire 
for education by actual experience could 
be encouraged and developed. 

The purpose of this bill, Mr. President, 
is to provide authority for the Secretary 
of the Army to lease to the amateur 
rocketeers the Camp Atterbury prop- 
erty they now occupy for a period of 20 
years. Such a long-term lease, at an 
annual rental of $1 per year, would in- 
sure that the amateur rocketeers could 
continue and expand their very worth- 
while and educational activities without 
the risk of loss of their launching site 
and facilities and without the financial 
obligation they now bear in paying rent 
on the property. The group is willing 
to assume all risks and costs of mainte- 
mance and restoration on the properties. 

There has already been much private 
and governmental support of amateur 
rocketeers activities and the organiza- 
tion is now in the process of expanding 
their scope and membership. For ex- 
ample, the group is now developing a 
series of five rocket science training 
courses under a grant of $41,500 from 
the Educational Division of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The training courses will be used by 
their own members, by other educational 
scientific groups and it will also be 
loaned to teachers across the Nation in 
the secondary school systems for use as 
a short course on one of the five phases 
of rocket science. 

The retention of the ARA site at Camp 
Atterbury has also received an endorse- 
ment from Dr. William E. Wilson, State 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Indiana, who said: 

A center like this (NAMAC) is almost a 
necessity if such desired activity is to go on, 
because the cost to establish such a facil- 
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ity including land and air space is beyond 
what even the largest school city in Indiana 
could justify for the number of rocketry 
students in any one school. It is my firm 
belief that much of America’s progress in 
the field of science and education has been 
achieved by the individuals who have been 
willing to jump in and build a learning-by- 
doing type of program as has been the pat- 
tern of this young organization. 


In view of the things these young peo- 
ple have already accomplished and of the 
vital contribution they will make to aero- 
space education and our national de- 
fense effort in the future, I believe we 
should offer every encouragement to 
their endeavors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1853) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to lease certain real 
property located at Camp Atterbury, Ind., 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION TO THE 
ADAPTER AND ARRANGER OF 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I, 
like many of my colleagues, have just re- 
turned from a weekend filled with cere- 
monies and functions appropriate to the 
celebration of American independence. 

In the course of these celebrations, we 
have heard many renditions of The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Next year, we will observe the 150th 
anniversary of its publication. 

On September 13, 1814, the British 
Fleet began the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry. Francis Scott Key, a young 
lawyer from Maryland, witnessed the 
bombardment from an American truce 
ship which had been detained by the 
British. When Key saw the Stars and 
Stripes still flying after a long night of 
firing, he was inspired to set down the 
words which became our national an- 
them. 

Present plans call for Maryland's par- 
ticipation in the 1964 World’s Fair to in- 
clude an exhibit centering around this 
attempt by British troops to storm the 
city of Baltimore in the War of 1812. 

The first printing of the anthem came 
only a few weeks after the battle. The 
original sheet music was published and 
sold by Carr’s Music Store of Baltimore. 
At the bottom of this printing appeared 
the words, Adapt. & Arrd. by T. C.“ 
These are the initials of Thomas Carr, 
younger son of Joseph Carr, owner of the 
Carr Publishing House. 

Extensive research in the records of 
the Maryland Historical Society and the 
Library of Congress raises no doubt about 
the accuracy of this fact. 

I am sure my colleagues will under- 
stand the pride all Marylanders have in 
the origin of our national anthem. Iam 
sure that my colleagues will agree with 
me that the time has come to give perma- 
nent recognition to its original adapter 
and arranger. It is for this purpose that 
I introduce the following joint resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the national anthem, the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” is a symbol of the beauty 
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and majesty of the United States of Amer- 
ica; 


Whereas the one hundred fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the writing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” will be observed in 1964; and 

Whereas there is substantial evidence to 
support the claim that Mr. Thomas Carr of 
Baltimore, Maryland, made the original adap- 
tation and arrangement for the “Star Span- 
gled Banner“: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
of the United States joins in commemorat- 
ing the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the writing of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
to be observed in 1964. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
hereby recognizes that Thomas Carr, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, was the author of the 
adaptation and arrangement used in the first 
publication of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Sec. 3. The Congress of the United States 
adopts the melody line in the key of C from 
the original arrangement by the said Thomas 
Carr for the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 99) of- 
ficially recognizing Thomas Carr as the 
author of the original adaptation and 
arrangement of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CLAYTON ACT RE- 
LATING TO RELIEF FOR VIOLA- 
TIONS OF SECTION 3 OF ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN ACT—EXTENSION 
OF TIME FOR BILL TO REMAIN AT 
THE DESK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
1815) to amend the Clayton Act to pro- 
vide by governmental and private civil 
proceedings for violations of section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, and for 
other purposes, be held at the desk until 
July 12 for additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] may be listed as a 
cosponsor of S. 747, a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act, 
when the bill is next printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of June 26, 1963: 

S. 1800. A bill relating to the appointment 
of the Architect of the Capitol: Mr. CLanx. 

S. 1801. A bill to effectuate the provision 
of the sixth amenan of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion defendants in criminal 
pe Tre E EE AE Aa O SNS A: 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
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Mr. McGee, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. YounG of 
North Dakota. 

S. 1802. A bill to protect the integrity of 
the court and jury functions in criminal 
cases: Mr. COTTON, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. Moss, and Mr. Scorr. 

Authority of June 27, 1963: 

S. 1808. A bill to provide assistance to 
States for experimental projects to provide 
constructive work experience and training 
related to securing and holding employment: 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. LONG 
of Missouri. 

S. 1807. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to remove limitations on 
deductions for exploration expenditures: 
Mr. AuLorr, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. HUM- 
PHRRT, Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. Moss, and 
Mr. MUNDT. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nominations 
of Dr. Walter Adams, of Michigan, and 
Dr. Mabel M. Smythe, of New York, to 
be members of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs for terms of 3 years 
expiring May 11, 1966, and until their 
successors are appointed and have 
qualified. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS TO 
PREVENT THE USE OF WORK 
MEASUREMENT PROGRAMS IN 
THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I wish to announce 
that a public hearing on bills to prevent 
the use of work measurement programs 
in the postal service will be held Tues- 
day, July 16, 1963, at 10 a.m., in room 
6202 of the New Senate Office Building. 

Congressional Members will be heard 
first, after which others interested in 
this program will be given an opportu- 
nity to testify. Representatives of the 
Post Office Department will be heard at 
a later date. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “The Continuing Ameri- 
can Revolution and the American Negro,” 
delivered by Senator GEORGE S. McGovern, of 
South Dakota, before the New York State 
Young Democrats Convention in New York 
City, June 15, 1963. 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is much that I can agree with and 
commend in the comprehensive and 
thorough statement yesterday of our able 
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Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, 
concerning the vital problem of the U.S. 
balance of payments. There are, how- 
ever, some administration policies he 
discussed that I question and some omis- 
sions from his statement that I regret be- 
cause—unlike some of learned advisers 
of the President such as Dr. Heller—I 
firmly believe in a fiscal policy that, in 
a period of relative prosperity such as 
the present, curbs expenditures to facili- 
tate needed tax cuts. 

Mr. Dillon rightly emphasizes the 
enormous strength of our overall finan- 
cial position, despite the decline in our 
gold stock and the increase in the liquid 
dollar holdings of foreigners. Most re- 
cently, our gold holdings are down to 
$15.7 billion, which leaves only $3.5 bil- 
lion of “free” gold above the $12.2 bil- 
lion required to back our money supply 
of currency and demand deposits. For- 
eign claims on gold totaled $20.5 billion, 
and if claims of international agencies 
are included, $25.4 billion. Thus the 
pressure on the United States to reduce 
the deficit, as Mr. Dillon pointed out, is 
heavy, and there is not much time to 
waste in doing it. Therefore, we should 
all be concerned about our payments 
balance, and we need to recognize that 
progress over the past 12 months toward 
achieving that balance has been, in the 
Secretary’s words, “disappointingly slow 
and uneven.” 

However, it is also important to realize 
that our private investments abroad 
now total more than $60 billion. These 
private investments indicate the solid 
strength of our overall foreign position. 
These investments will yield a steady in- 
flow of dollars from earnings in the years 
ahead, which will grow as the invest- 
ments begin to bear fruit. 

I also agree with Mr. Dillon’s sharp 
distinction between the problem of 
bringing our own payments into bal- 
ance and the longer run problem of 
maintaining adequate international li- 
quidity. We should thoroughly study 
any proposals to deal with the interna- 
tional liquidity problem. Congress has 
@ grave responsibility in considering 
such proposals to provide for the orderly 
evolution of the international payments 
system which has evolved since the days 
of Bretton Woods. It would be a mis- 
take to rush hastily into some apparently 
attractive new global scheme in the hope 
that such a scheme would solve our 
shortrun problem at the risk that our 
freedom of action in international finan- 
cial matters would be impaired. 

Mr. Dillon also rightly rejects as solu- 
tions to our shortrun payments situa- 
tion such policies as currency devalua- 
tion, import restrictions, or exchange 
controls that are contrary to our free 
enterprise traditions. Neither can we 
adopt artificially tight money that might 
worsen unemployment for the sake of 
the balance of payments, or abandon our 
commitments for the protection of the 
free world. 

In other words, I share the general 
approach that Mr. Dillon outlines in 
dealing with the payments situation. 
We must seek to regain payments bal- 
ance by the traditional and effective 
route of stimulating investment in our 
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private enterprise economy, by main- 
taining stability in our wages and prices, 
and by a sound governmental fiscal 
policy. 

Like Mr. Dillon, I am firmly con- 
vinced of the need for a corporate in- 
come tax reduction to a rate of 47 per- 
cent from its Korean war level of 52 
percent, and I made such a recommen- 
dation in a speech on June 12 to a group 
of Minnesota bankers. That would fa- 
cilitate a needed increase in private in- 
vestments in new machines and equip- 
ment to keep our products competitive 
in world markets and help us export 
more. Tax reduction on corporate in- 
comes will also reduce the tax incentive 
for our industry to invest abroad rather 
than at home. And it will create new 
jobs for our growing work force now 
being swollen by record numbers of new 
young workers. 

It is in the area of governmental fiscal 
policy where Secretary Dillon’s otherwise 
excellent statement seems to me to fall 
short. Mr. Dillon acknowledges that the 
burden of foreign military and economic 
aid is one important factor in our pay- 
ments imbalance; yet he does not pro- 
pose any reduction in these items as a 
step toward balance. Meanwhile, the 
President is asking for an increase in 
foreign aid spending in the fiscal 1964 
budget even though his own advisory 
group, headed by General Clay, recom- 
mended a cut of half a billion dollars 
next year. 

I believe that we could cut the foreign 
aid budget by 81% billion. Such a cut 
only moves the aid program back to its 
fiscal 1962 level. It would help the bal- 
ance of payments and it would also give 
the foreign aid Administrator, Mr. Bell, 
a chance to make some sense out of our 
confused and scattered aid effort. 

I believe further that we could cut the 
entire governmental budget for fiscal 
1964 by more than $6 billion to offset the 
tax cut we need to stimulate private in- 
vestment. 

Reduced Government spending to ac- 
company a tax cut would help our bal- 
ance of payments in several ways. It 
would increase foreign confidence in our 
fiscal soundness. It would contribute 
toward wage and price stability by avoid- 
ing a potentially inflationary deficit dur- 
ing relative prosperity. It would increase 
business confidence at home and thus 
improve the climate for investment. 

It is regrettable, in view of the strong 
reasons for a sound fiscal policy, that 
Mr. Dillon’s otherwise excellent analysis 
reflects the tax-tomorrow-but-spend- 
today philosophy of some of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers. 


DEATH OF ALICIA PATTERSON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the un- 
timely death last Tuesday night of Alicia 
Patterson, one of New York State’s great 
newspaper publishers, was a shock to her 
profession and to the Nation and espe- 
cially to her many friends. She was 56. 

Alicia Patterson, the daughter of a 
dynamic newspaper family, was publish- 
er of Newsday on Long Island. An enter- 
prising, imaginative, and gifted woman, 
she was responsible for one of the most 
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phenomenal success stories in U.S. jour- 
nalism. Newsday was truly her news- 
paper, a reflection of her exciting per- 
sonality. When she founded it 23 years 
ago, it was given little chance of suc- 
cess; today, it is the 12th largest evening 
newspaper in the United States. It is 
a newspaper which, under Alicia Pat- 
terson’s editorial guidance, not only 
stimulated her community, but often 
made a statewide and nationwide impact, 
winning many awards and a great repu- 
tation in and outside of the newspaper 
profession. 

I know what a great loss Alicia Patter- 
son’s death is to her husband, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, himself a very prominent 
New Yorker with an outstanding record 
in business, philanthropy, and public 
service; and to her mother and other 
survivors. I can only hope they will be 
sustained by the knowledge of the great 
respect and affection in which Alicia 
Patterson was held by everyone whose 
life she touched. I know, too, that the 
spirit and inspiration of this remarkable 
woman will live on through Newsday, 
her great newspaper. 

Hundreds of persons in public life, in- 
cluding President Kennedy and Governor 
Rockefeller, have paid tribute to the 
memory of Alicia Patterson in these past 
several days. I ask unanimous consent 
to have these tributes printed in the 
Recorp at this point, along with an ar- 
ticle published in Newsday last Wednes- 
day, entitled, “Alicia Patterson: An In- 
formal Appraisal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALICIA PATTERSON: AN INFORMAL APPRAISAL 

One day in October 1940, a friend of Joseph 
Medill Patterson, editor and publisher of the 
New York Daily News, joined him for lunch. 
In the course of the meal he inquired about 
Patterson's daughter, Alicia. 

“Oh, she's started a little paper out on 
Long Island,” said Patterson. “It won't 
amount to much, but it fills in her spare 
time.“ 

The little paper that would never amount 
to much was Newsday, whose first issue came 
off the press September 3, 1940. In the 23 
years since Patterson made his casual re- 
mark, Newsday has written the greatest suc- 
cess story in American journalism. 

No other paper, including even the phe- 
nomenal New York Daily News (founded 
1919), has grown so fast. Newsday's circula- 
tion now exceeds 370,000. It is the 12th 
largest evening newspaper in the United 
States and the largest daily newspaper in 
New York State, excluding New York City. 

The death of Alicia Patterson makes it 
possible to reveal that this success story was 
a bittersweet one. For Patterson had trained 
her, virtually from childhood, to succeed to 
his position in the publishing empire founded 
by his grandfather, Joseph Medill. 

This empire originally comprised only the 
Chicago Tribune, an enormously successful 
paper. Then came the Daily News, whose 
circulation skyrocketed into the millions dur- 
ing the depression and remains the largest 
in the Western Hemisphere. In his latter 
years, Patterson repeatedly promised that 
Alicia would inherit his controlling holdings 
in the Daily News, thus succeeding him as 
editor and publisher. 

A strain was put on the relationship when 
Alicia divorced her second husband, Joseph 
W. Brooks—a shooting and fishing companion 
of Patterson’s—and married Harry F. Gug- 
genheim, now president and copublisher of 
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Newsday. Brooks, in a sense, was Patterson’s 
choice. He set him up as an insurance man, 
handling the News business. Guggenheim, 
by contrast, was a reserved man of immense 
accomplishments in business and philan- 
thropy, not malleable at all in the sense that 
Brooks had been, determined that he and his 
wife should lead their own lives. The two 
men got along correctly but not cordially. 

When to these strains was added a split 
between father and daughter over Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his conduct of World War 
II, the breaking point came. Patterson, 
whose paper made itself famous through 
tough-minded liberalism, turned in revulsion 
from Roosevelt and espoused a violent brand 
of isolationism through the editorial column 
of the News. Alicia, by contrast, stuck with 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, and maintained 
the openminded, liberal policy of Newsday 
that still prevails, 


WILL IS CHANGED 


Patterson by 1946 was a sick and a de- 
spondent man. He did not lose his readers, 
but he lost their affection. Many of his 
former friends turned away from him. In 
this state of fury and disappointment one 
day in 1946, he called Alicia and advised 
her that he had changed his will; that she 
was no longer to inherit control of the 
News. The largest portion of his stock hold- 
ings went to his widow in trust for their son, 
James, now an assistant managing editor 
of the News. Patterson died 2 years later. 

While Newsday had begun to grow, in 
1946 it was still far short of its present 
commanding circulation and advertising 
figures. Its editor-publisher, brought up 
to revere her father, was operating a com- 
paratively small daily paper. The loss of the 
News was a shattering blow to her, but she 
concealed it from all save her closest friends, 
and redoubled her close attention to News- 
day. 

The temperaments of the publisher and 
copublisher insured that the progress of 
Newsday, while steady, would be stormy. 
Perhaps the very positiveness of Alicia Pat- 
terson and Harry Guggenheim helped at- 
tract readers. Guggenheim was, and re- 
mains, first, last, and always a progressive 
Republican. Alicia Patterson was an inde- 
pendent, more often than not in accord with 
the Democrats. She was the first to suggest, 
through an editorial, that Dwight Eisen- 
hower be nominated for President. She sup- 
ported him faithfully through his first term, 
even though he was opposed by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, a Democrat, a favorite of the 
liberals, and a friend of Alicia Patterson 
since her teens in Chicago. 

When in 1956 both men ran again, Alicia 
decided that the paper should support 
Stevenson. Harry Guggenheim decided he 
simply could not. Consequently, Newsday 
presented the unusual spectacle of an edi- 
torial column which backed Stevenson to 
the hilt while, on the opposing page, a per- 
sonally written column by Guggenheim sup- 
ported Eisenhower. The same thing hap- 
pened in 1960 when the paper backed John 
F. Kennedy while Guggenheim in his own 
column backed Richard M. Nixon. It had 
also happened earlier when Guggenheim 
supported Wendell Wilkie and his wife 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


NO BRAKE ON PROGRESS 


These disagreements, while sometimes 
voluble—neither of the Guggenheims hesi- 
tated to jettison the Queensberry rules of 
conversation when feelings ran high—did 
not affect the steady progress of the paper. 
Guggenheim from the beginning ran the 
business operations; understandably so since 
he invested $750,000 in Newsday before it 
began to make a profit. Miss Patterson ran 
the editorial side of the paper, in the process 
making sure that no advertiser or business 
interest would ever control policy or secure 
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the free publicity puffs in the news columns 
that are present in too many papers. 

The stock of the paper was held 51 percent 
by Guggenheim, 49 percent by his wife. 
Profits by mutual agreement have been re- 
turned to the paper for enlargement, for 
salary increases and for fringe benefits such 
as a liberal pension plan and health and 
life insurance. 

From the beginning, the Newsday concept 
was that of a bold, bright and openminded 
paper dealing with a young and sophisti- 
cated audience. The great Levittown devel- 
opment—pushed through by Newsday over 
town board opposition—was succeeded by 
others that brought hundreds of thousands 
of young couples out from New York and in 
the life span of the paper increased the 
combined population of Nassau-Suffolk from 
little more than 500,000 to approximately 
2 million. These people expected frankness, 
and got it; in the beginning, perhaps, a little 
more than they bargained for. Newsday in 
its early days seemed to want to outdo its 
prototype, the Daily News, in terms of shock 
appeal. 

As the paper matured, so did its outlook. 
Perhaps contributing to this was the award, 
in 1954, of the Pulitzer Prize for meritorious 
service. Newsday won this distinction be- 
cause, for 3 years, Managing Editor Alan B. 
Hathway had pounded away in the news col- 
umns at a corrupt union boss, William De 
Koning, Sr. This crusade ended in the con- 
viction of De Koning. 


EARNED NATIONAL ATTENTION 


By the time of her death, with news cir- 
culation stagnant, and Newsday still forging 
ahead, she was a thoroughly contented 
woman. Newsday had won the Pulitzer 
Prize for public service and 42 other awards. 
Its phenomenal accomplishments had earned 
national attention. Her picture had ap- 
peared on the cover of Time magazine with 
an article inside describing the phenomenon 
of a suburban paper with so remarkable a 
growth record. The Saturday Evening Post 
in 1951 chronicled her success story in an 
article by Charles C. Wertenbaker. In 1959 
the same magazine carried her own frank 
story of Newsday and how it grew, written 
in collaboration with a staff member. 

Since then the paper has won a wide va- 
riety of awards, including the Polk Award 
(for public service) and eight times the 
Ayer Award for typographical excellence. 
Today Newsday prints a variety of dis- 
patches from its own foreign correspond- 
ents, devotes substantial space to subjects 
of serious public interest and seeks to fulfill 
a rounded role as a family newspaper. The 
youngsters who first bought it, after all, are 
now old married couples, many with grown 
children. The policy of the paper, however, 
remains unchanged. Present the news 
brightly and informatively. 

One of Alicia Patterson's pet dislikes was 
the “fat cat” publisher—meaning, as she 
often said in editorials, the publisher who 
worried about profits, rather than product. 
She was a working editor and publisher. 
She came to the office perhaps 250 working 
days a year, in the course of each day seeing 
sometimes dozens of executive or subexecu- 
tives—and always her editorial director, edi- 
torial writer and editorial cartoonist. The 
editorials were the product of discussion, 
but she had the final say. Often at night, 
after rereading the finished copy, she would 
call to make changes that she thought ex- 
pressed better the paper’s policy. When at 
her vacation cottage in Georgia on infre- 
quent occasions, she made it a point either 
to phone in with comments on the news 
or else made sure someone would call her. 

Miss Patterson welcomed dissenting opin- 
ions and went out of her way to encourage 
them. She hated to fire anyone, and often 
suffered incompetent or lazy employees to 
stay on—sometimes transferring them to a 
series of less crucial jobs—until at last she 
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was forced to act. She had no vindictive- 
ness, and she cherished no grudges, But she 
did have a temper, and when something in- 
furiated her, the victim found himself in- 
undated in invective. But she let her vic- 
tims talk back; and when the storm was 
over, she forgot and forgave quickly. 

She was, basically, a shy woman who found 
it difficult to wander into the city room and 
to further the corporate image through small 
talk. She was most at home with what she 
called the pros“ of the newspaper business, 
those with a record of accomplishment. But 
these pros, in turn, working with a young 
staff—most of whose members got their sea- 
soning at Newsday—produced a newspaper 
that left its mark on American journalism. 
While other papers pussyfooted, Newsday 
came out with its blunt opinions. The re- 
sult was felt in the letters-to-the-editor 
column, which receives hundreds of com- 
munications a week. One rule laid down 
by Miss Patterson was that letters disagree- 
ing with the paper's policy, however bluntly 
worded, must be printed prominently so that 
both sides of any hot issue were given an 


The result was a newspaper of unusual 
effectiveness—liked greatly by most of its 
readers, hated violently by a few, but always 
read. For Alicia Patterson was one of the 
last of the “personal” journalists, convinced 
that “to print the news and raise hell” (a 
phrase originated by an early editor of the 
Chicago Tribune) was a high responsibility 
and one that could not be shirked. 

TRIBUTES TO ALICIA PATTERSON—LOSS TO 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


Hundreds of persons, including President 
Kennedy, have paid tribute to the memory of 
Alicia Patterson, Newsday's editor who died 
July 2. Here are some of the messages re- 
ceived: 

John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States: “I am most grieved to learn of the 
death of Alicia Patterson, who made a sub- 
stantial contribution to her country. Miss 
Patterson, with a long heritage in the news- 
paper field; founded the newspaper Newsday 
at a time when many similar attempts to 
start major newspapers had failed, The fact 
that Newsday was quickly a success and won 
the confidence of its thousands of readers 
was in great part due to her initiative and 
leadership. Mrs. Kennedy and I join in 
offering our sympathy to her family.” 

Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York State: “The death of Alicia Patterson 
is a great loss to American journalism and 
a sad blow to her countless friends. A mem- 
ber of one of the Nation’s most distinguished 
journalistic families, she was a vigorous 
pioneer of suburban publishing whose 
imagination and creativity played a major 
role in the phenomenal growth of Long 
Island over a period of nearly one-quarter 
of a century. Her courage and dedication 
to public service and her devotion to the 
cause of good government were positive 
forces for progress.” 

Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations: “Alicia Patterson was one of 
my oldest, dearest friends. She was my 
friend from childhood. I have loved her 
dearly and admired her greatly. Her memory 
will refresh and liven and stimulate every- 
one who knew her and everyone who knew 
her loved her. The newspaper she created 
was a reflection of a genius that she in- 
herited and enlarged. Bravery and gal- 
lantry are feeble words, but apt for this re- 
markably vital woman who thought and lived 
with purpose, conviction and courage.” 

Stewart L. Udall, U.S. Secretary of the In- 
terior: “Alicia Patterson had a high sense of 
public responsibility, and I always admired 
her forthrightness and the strength of char- 
acter she imparted to her newspaper. Her 
untimely passing impoverishes the world of 
American journalism.” 
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Averill Harriman, Under Secretary of 
State: “The untimely death of Alicia Patter- 
son will be sadly mourned by her many 
friends. She inherited the family’s genius 
for newspaper creation and in many ways 
surpassed it in the conception and develop- 
ment of Newsday. Newsday remains as a 
living force of her spirit and will carry on 
through dedication to the community in 
which she lived. I send my deepest sym- 
pathy to her colleagues and share with them 
the great loss of a close friend.” 

Jacos K. Javirs, U.S. Senator: Please ac- 
cept my most profound sympathy on such 
a tragic loss. Alicia was a wonderful and 
gifted woman. I know that words at a time 
like this are quite inadequate and can only 
hope that you will be sustained by the 
knowledge of the great respect and affection 
in which she was held.” 

KENNETH B. KEATING, U.S. Senator: “I was 
deeply shocked to learn of Alicia’s death. She 
will remain in my memory not only as an 
outstanding leader in the field of journalism 
which she so enriched with her talent and 
dedication, but also as a warm and gracious 
human being.” 

STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, U.S. Representative: 
“Miss Patterson’s sudden death shocked us 
all. She was a true pioneer publisher. She 
proved that women can be successful in any 
endeavor, Her brainchild, Newsday, became 
one of the most successful papers in the 
country.” 

James Grover, U.S. Representative: “I was 
very shocked at Miss Patterson’s passing and 
being in public life I knew her to be steeped 
in the great newspaper tradition, extremely 
talented and a devoted newspaperwoman,” 

Orrs G. Pree, U.S. Representative: “Long 
Island and the Nation have lost, above all 
else, a courageous and incisive mind, Miss 
Patterson brought to the public affairs of 
this area a fresh approach of vision and 
determination. To all who knew her and 
to the thousands more whose lives were in- 
fluenced by her activity, her loss must be a 
severe blow.” 

Robert Moses: “Alicia Patterson was by 
inheritance a great journalist and worthy 
daughter of Captain Patterson. She was a 
distinguished, charming, salient personality 
in her own right. It is hard to think of a 
parallel.“ 

Perry B. Duryea, Jr., chairman, Long Island 
State Park Commission: “I am deeply shocked 
by the passing of one who has contributed 
so much to the general well-being of the 
Long Island community. She pursued the 
truth and made a fine contribution in prop- 
erly reporting the growing pains of a tre- 
mendously important segment of New York 
State. All of our citizens will miss her.” 

Bernard Baruch: “Newsday has lost its 
brilliant editor. I share their grief because 
I have lost a beloved friend.” 

Robert Hutchins, president, Fund for the 
Republic: “Alicia Patterson was a devoted 
member of the board of directors of the Fund 
for the Republic. Her candor and directness 
and her loyalty to the purposes of the or- 
ganization made her invaluable in our delib- 
erations. She exerted a great influence and 
will be sorely missed.” 

Katherine Cornell: I am shocked and dev- 
astated by her death. She was a divine 
person, a wonderful woman. I have been 
walking around in a daze since I heard it.“ 

John C. Adams, president, Hofstra Uni- 
versity: “Like all who knew Alicia Patterson 
I am stunned and grieved at this news of 
her untimely death. She was undoubtedly 
one of the colorful, courageous and im- 
aginative leaders in America. Her vitality 
was unquenchable. Over the years she not 
only had time and energy to build up one 
of the most successful newspapers in the 
country but also to play an active role in 
support of many other forces for good. She 
was in her 19th year as Trustee of Hofstra 
University, and during those years I have 
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been privileged to know her particularly 
well. Always a wise and farsighted counsel- 
or, she was deeply concerned with the 
growth and welfare of the university, per- 
forming services beyond count as well as 
contributing generously to its programs and 
needs. She was unfailingly alert to the 
major trends of educational development in 
the United States and also played a con- 
structive role in the world of literature and 
art. 
“Miss Patterson had remarkable personal 
gifts: she was particularly radiant as hostess, 
with a genius for bringing people together 
and drawing out of them both their con- 
victions and their visions. She will be missed 
by all her friends as well as her myriad pro- 
fessional and cultural associates, among 
them the trustees and staff of Hofstra Uni- 
versity, where for 20 years she endeared her- 
self as the loyal colleague, friend, and sup- 
porter.” 

Maurice Barbash, chairman, Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Fire Island National Seashore: 
“The cause of conservation on Long Island 
has been dealt a grievous blow with the 
tragic death of Newsday's publisher, Miss 
Alicia Patterson. Her efforts at making our 
island the better, more beautiful place to 
live will be appreciated for generations to 
come. We and all conservationists mourn 
her loss,” 

William H. McKeon, New York State 
Democratic leader: “I am shocked and sad- 
dened by the death of Alicia Patterson, who 
was an outstanding publisher and an out- 
standing citizen. She filled with competence 
and unassuming modesty a place of high 
responsibility in the life and work of our 
State and Nation. As publisher of Newsday 
she carried on in the tradition of that great 
newspaper. Her influence in national and 
international problems will be sorely missed.” 

Joseph F. Carlino, assembly speaker: 
“Miss Patterson has made many lasting and 
important contributions to the community, 
which her newspaper has served for nearly 
23 years. Newsday, under her capable guid- 
ance and leadership, has grown into one of 
the most effective and widely read publica- 
tions in the Nation. We shall all miss Miss 
Patterson, whose passing has left a void 
which will be difficult to fill, for few have 
made such lasting impressions on the society 
which they served as did Miss Patterson.” 

John F. English, Nassau Democratic chair- 
man: “Miss Patterson’s contribution to the 
welfare, growth and promotion of Long Is- 
land is without parallel. Her loss to Long 
Island will be commensurate with the great- 
ness of that contribution.” 

Arthur M. Cromarty, Suffolk Republican 
chairman: Alicia Patterson was a pioneer of 
Long Island journalism. Her passing leaves 
a void which will not soon be filled. Her 
energy and courage helped Long Island to 
meet many of the challenges of the past two 
decades.” 

Edward J. Speno, State senator: “Under 
Alicia Patterson’s direction Newsday became 
a newspaper of national prominence dedicat- 
ed to thorough exposition and analysis of the 
vital facts and dynamics of life which most 
affect the people. We have all suffered a 
great loss.“ 

Arthur Levitt, controller of New York 
State: “The news of Miss Patterson’s death 
was a great shock. New York journalism has 
lost one of its finest assets. I always will 
remember fondly my close associations with 
Miss Patterson on various public service 
projects.” 

Eugene Nickerson, Nassau County execu- 
tive: “Alicia Patterson’s death is a great loss 
for Nassau County. She was a fine lady and 
a fine human being.” 

A. Holiy Patterson, former Nassau County 
executive: “I was saddened to learn of the 
death of Miss Patterson. She was a news- 
paperman in the tradition of her father 
and her family. Like them in many ways, 
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she made constructive, enduring contribu- 
tions to the development of the communities 
her paper served. I will feel a personal loss 
of Alicia’s friendship because I always en- 
joyed pleasant, cordial relations with her as 
the publisher of a great newspaper which 
she built up from a suspended publication in 
the village of Hempstead in 1940. Alicia Pat- 
terson’s interest in the development of Long 
Island was a dynamic one. It was foremost 
in her mind at all times. To Captain Gug- 
genheim, I offer my deepest condolences on 
the loss of his wife, and to the editors and 
staff of Newsday, my sympathy in the loss 
of their famous editor and publisher.” 

H. Lee Dennison, Suffolk County execu- 
tive: “The death of Newsday’s Alicia Pat- 
terson is a tragic blow to the people of Suf- 
folk because of her dedicated interest to the 
future of the county; a great loss to me in 
personal friendship because of her outstand- 
ing dedication to independent news coverage 
in the interest of better local government.” 

O. Bruce Pearsall, Oyster Bay Town Re- 
88 chairman: The untimely passing 

of Alicia Patterson is an irreplaceable loss 
not only to the journalistic profession but 
to all Long Islanders as well. She was a dis- 
cerning leader of the community, dedicated 
to the dissemination of truth. I am deeply 
saddened by her sudden death as I know 
are all Long Islanders.” 

Palmer D. Farrington, presiding super- 
visor, town of Hempstead: “It is a loss which 
every citizen of Long Island must share 
because each of us has shared in the benefits 
of her life’s work. Her personal contribu- 
tions to the growth and vitality of our com- 
munities will not be forgotten. It is a testa- 
ment to her vision that in a very real sense, 
they will continue to be made by the news- 
paper she created.” 

Thomas R. Pynchon, Oyster Bay town su- 
pervisor: “I express great sadness at this loss 
of one of Long Island's leaders. Her dedica- 
tion and devotion to the Long Island com- 
munity will be sorely missed by everyone.” 

Clinton G. Martin, North Hempstead town 
su : “I am deeply shocked at the 
death of Alicia Patterson.. As the publisher 
and editor of Newsday she has been an im- 
portant and influential personality in spon- 

soring and promoting programs for profes- 
2 and civic betterment of Long Island 
and Nassau particularly. She has been one 
of our town’s residents, and North Hemp- 
stead has suffered a great loss. On behalf 
of the town, I extend my condolences and 
sympathies to her husband, Harry Guggen- 
heim.” 

Ralph G. Caso, supervisor, town of Hemp- 
stead: “Alicia was always so vibrant and alive 
that it is impossible to conceive she is gone. 
Her personal impact on matters of county 
import is not gone, however, and will con- 
tinue for years to come.” 

Frank D. O'Connor, district attorney, 
Queens County: The mark that Alicia Pat- 
terson made through Newsday will stand as 
a fitting memorial of her daring and dedica- 
tion to the highest ideals of journalism.” 

Nathan L. H. Bennett, Hempstead town 
clerk: “Miss Patterson will be long remem- 
bered for her many valuable contributions 
to her profession and to the people of Long 
Island whom Newsday has served so well for 
more than two decades.” 

A. Frederick Costanzo, registrar, town of 
Hempstead: Please accept the sincere sym- 
pathy of myself and my family on the un- 
timely passing of a great American, Alicia 
Patterson. The passing of Miss Patterson 
will be a great loss to our county, State, and 
country.” 

Stanford Smith, general manager, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association: “I am 
deeply saddened by the great loss suffered 
by Newsday and the newspaper business. 
Alicia Patterson's distinguished service to 
the newspaper business will long be remem- 
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Wes Gallagher, general manager, Associated 
Press: “Alicia Patterson's contribution in es- 
tablishing Newsday and to journalism as a 
whole has been unique and outstanding. 
Her loss is a great one to the profession.” 

Mark Ethridge, Sr., board chairman, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal: “Alicia Patterson was 
a great newspaperwoman in the tradition of 
her family. Her achievement in making a 
suburban newspaper into a major circulation 
and editorial force in the country has seldom 
been matched in the history of American 
journalism. She was tough minded in her 
work, but gentle and kind with all her rela- 
tionships with friends. She was a favorite 
in Louisville, where she came for Derbies.” 

Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, president and 
publisher, New York Times: “Our com- 
munity and our profession have suffered a 
great loss in the death of Alicia Patterson.” 

Richard Clarke, editor, New York Daily 
News: “Alicia Patterson was a good friend 
of mine, going back a good many years. 
She worked for me reviewing books and I was 
Sunday editor. Her passing is an enormous 
loss to Newsday and the whole newspaper 
profession. She had perhaps the most spec- 
tacular success in newspaper publishing in 
a good many years. Ideologically, we did not 
see eye to eye in a good many years. Every 
once in a while she got up in Newsday and 
took a slap at the Daily News, but we were 
good friends in spite of that.” 

W. D. Maxwell, editor, Chicago Tribune: 
“The newspaper world has suffered a great 
loss in the death of Alicia Patterson. She 
led us all in enterprise and industry. Her 
friends will miss her vivacity, her humor 
and her judgment.” 

Ralph McGill, publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution: “My associates and the staff 
of the Atlanta Constitution join me in an 
expression of deep sympathy. Alicia Patter- 
son was one of the great personalities of 
today’s journalism and was an inspiration 
to all who knew her. I will always treasure 
my friendship with her.” 

Lester Markel, editor, New York Times 

e: “As an editor, Alicia Patterson 
had integrity, imagination, and courage to 
a degree of standing in American journal- 
ism. As a Alicia Patterson had 
warmth, insight, and loyalty in rare meas- 
ure. In both roles, as journalist and friend, 
Alicia Patterson will be widely and deeply 
missed.” 

Cecil King, managing director, London 
Daily Mirror: “Alicia Patterson was a most 
charming woman and most gifted news- 
paper publisher. What a loss we have all 
suffered.” 

Romulo O'Farrill, Jr., Jack Howard, presi- 
dent and chairman of executive committee, 
Inter-American Press Association: “Alicia 
Patterson was an outstanding figure of U.S. 
journalism.” 

Richard M. Clurman, chief of correspond- 
ents, Time and Life, Inc,: “The whole world 
of journalism grieves at the loss of Alicia 
Patterson. In a profession predominantly 
male she was, quite simply, as good as they 
come. But beyond the change she made in 
all of American journalism and thus influ- 
encing many who never knew her, to those 
of us who had the rare good fortune to work 
closely with her, she was a tremendous in- 
spiration and unending wellspring of prin- 
ciple. I—and others like me—will be eter- 
mally grateful for that and will eternally 
miss her.” 

Richard Peters, editor, World Telegram and 
Sun: “Newsday is a living monument to 
Alicia Patterson, a woman of many talents, 
who carried out the tradition of her dis- 
tinguished newspaper family with dignity, 
vigor and good humor.” 

Edwin S. Friendly, vice president, West- 
chester County Publishers, Ine.: “Newsday 
stands as a great tribute to the individuality, 
ability, daring, and know-how of Alicia Pat- 
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terson. She will be remembered with admi- 
ration by all newspaper publishers.” 

Barry Bingham, editor, Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky., in an editorial in the news- 
paper: “It has been reported that at the 
start of her career, Alicia Patterson said: 
‘I want to be the best damned newspaper- 
woman in the world.’ She would doubtless 
have changed the wording, though not the 
sentiment, of that phrase in later years. She 
became one of the most successful newspaper 
publishers in America * * *. 

“Alicia Patterson doubtless inherited the 
family talent. It was typical of her, how- 
ever, that she struck off on her own in her 
political views and her professional work, In 
1940, she started with her husband, Harry 
F. Guggenheim, a new tabloid on Long Island 
called Newsday. Its lusty growth marks the 
one great success story among new American 
dailies in the past two decades. 

“Miss Patterson understood two cardinal 
points of good journalism: that a paper 
must have character and courage, and that 
it must have a sound financial operation. 
She gave all these qualities to Newsday. The 
paper will stand as a memorial to her lively 
convictions.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the rail crisis. 
According to news accounts, the Presi- 
dent has asked the rail unions and rail 
management, in lieu of going on strike, 
to agree upon Justice Goldberg as an ar- 
bitrator for the purpose of deciding, by 
September of this year, the issues in- 
volving firemen on diesel locomotives. 

I believe a strike on the part of the 
railroad unions would be a national ca- 
lamity. Sometimes we may have to 
endure national calamities in the inter- 
est of freedom. But I think that the 
railroad unions and the railroads have 
now been given a way out of the 
dilemma. 

I am opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. I believe that once we get into 
such arbitration, we get into the fixing 
of wages, prices, and everything else, and 
we would really be on a road which would 
represent a greater measure of govern- 
mental control of labor relations than I 
am willing to accept. I am for seizure 
in order to protect the national inter- 
est when the national interest is jeopar- 
dized by the inability of facilities to 
operate. 

Beyond anything else I am for that 
time-honored American system by which 
generally speaking, in our country great 
labor disputes are settled. In that sys- 
tem an eminent source comes out with 
what are fair recommendations, people 
have an opportunity to think about them, 
and the public interest has an opportu- 
nity to manifest itself through the mani- 
fold ways in which the public expresses 
its views. 

I can think of no single personality 
who would be entitled to greater credence 
and greater support on the part of the 
American people as an arbitrator in the 
present rail situation than Justice Arthur 
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Goldberg. Justice Goldberg started his 
life with the unions as their lawyer. For 
many years he has been a very eloquent 
lawyer. He is now a Justice of our high- 
est court. He has been extremely suc- 
cessful in settling many great labor dis- 
putes. He would bring his talents to bear 
upon the present rail dispute. I believe 
the proposal is the traditional American 
way of proceeding. My purpose in rising 
today is to point out that the proposal is 
not compulsory arbitration. It is the 
acceptance by the parties voluntarily of 
an arbitrator and their agreement upon 
the terms of reference under which he 
shall operate—a completely different 
thing from governmentally imposed com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Again I repeat that I would be opposed 
to compulsory arbitration under a 
statute, and I would favor seizure as a 
remedy in this situation. But a strike 
would be a terrible calamity for our coun- 
try. Seizure would not cure the funda- 
mental situation, though it would enable 
operation to the extent that public inter- 
est and safety would require. 

An honorable way out has been given 
to the parties by the President of the 
United States. That way is not compul- 
sory arbitration, but the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of arbitration. I hope the 
parties accept it and save the country 
tremendous trial and trouble. 


MISUSE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I wish to discuss another 
situation wherein the officials have been 
spending military assistance funds under 
our foreign aid programs in a manner 
that displayed their complete lack of 
concern for the American taxpayers. 

In this instance our Government 
bought from a British company 47 radar 
predictors at an average price of 
$45,886.80 each, or a total cost of 
$2,156,679.60. 

There was no need for these predictors 
so they were declared surplus and sold 
back to the same company that manu- 
factured them at an average price of 
$2,436, or a total of $114,500. This Brit- 
ish company then immediately sold this 
same equipment to the Government of 
Portugal for $493,500, shipping them in 
the same crates that were stamped “Free 
Issue.” Our Government was contribut- 
ing to Portugal's military program dur- 
ing these same years; therefore, in effect 
we paid for them again. Over the past 
15 years our Government has contributed 
$324.5 million to Portugal in military as- 
sistance, and in the same year that this 
transaction took place we gave Portugal 
$18.9 million in military assistance. 

Under the military assistance program 
our Government purchased these 47 ra- 
dar predictors at an acquisition cost of 
$45,886.80 each from Cossor Radar & 
Electronics, Ltd., and made them avail- 
able to the United Kingdom. 

The British Government informed the 
military assistance advisory group in the 
United Kingdom that it already had large 
numbers of the predictors on hand in ex- 
cess of requirements and that they did 
not need this additional equipment. 
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Therefore the predictors were reported 
as surplus, and the Headquarters of the 
U.S. European Command was notified 
accordingly. They in turn were sup- 
posed to contact all of the NATO coun- 
tries to determine whether under the 
military assistance program there were 
any requirements for such equipment. 
All the military assistance advisory 
groups except those in Turkey and 
Portugal reported that they had no re- 
quirements. Significantly both Turkey 
and Portugal later requested similar 
equipment. No evidence could be found 
that either the European Command or 
the Department of the Army had made 
any attempt to sell the equipment to the 
Portuguese Government under the mili- 
tary sales procedures, nor has anyone 
been able to obtain any explanation as to 
why this was not done. 

On December 30, 1958, these 47 pre- 
dictors described as 39 operable and 8 
inoperable surplus predictors were sold 
as surplus on a negotiated basis for a 
total of $114,500 to the Cossor Radar & 
Electronics, Ltd., the company from 
whom they had originally been bought. 
It was during the same month that this 
company sold this same equipment to the 
Portuguese Government for $493,500. 
We gave the Portuguese Government 
$18.9 million to purchase military equip- 
ment in 1958. 

So in effect we have this situation: 
Our Government bought 47 predictors 
from this British company at $45,886.80 
each, or a total cost of $2,156,679.60. 
Then they sold the same equipment back 
to the same company from whom it had 
been purchased for $114,500. Then the 
Government of Portugal, which was re 
ceiving aid from our country, bought 
these same predictors for $493,500 and 
paid for them with our money. The 
equipment, without even being uncrated, 
was shipped directly to the Portuguese 
Government with the crates bearing the 
marking, “Free Issue.” 

The Comptroller General found evi- 
dence to show that 9 months before the 
equipment was sold as surplus to the 
Cossor Radar & Electronics, Ltd., both 
the headquarters of the U.S. European 
Command and the Department of the 
Army had been notified that the British 
firm was negotiating with Portugal to 
sell them this material should they be 
able to obtain it as surplus. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the two letters dated March 26 
and June 7, 1963, signed by the Comp- 
troller General in which he confirms this 
strange transaction. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Reference is 
made to your request of January 21, 1963, 
that we conduct an investigation and report 
on our findings regarding an allegation that 
certain American military equipment stored 
in a British facility in England was declared 
surplus by the British and was not offered to 
the various North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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tion countries, as is customary, but instead 
was sold as scrap. It was further alleged 
that the equipment was subsequently sold 
by the purchaser, a British concern, to 
Portugal for $250,000; that the equipment 
still bore the stamp of being a free gift from 
the United States; and that an officer with 
the military assistance advisory group in the 
United Kingdom falsified that required pro- 
cedures had been followed. 

We have reviewed the available official 
records concerning this transaction main- 
tained by Headquarters, U.S. European Com- 
mand in Paris, France, and determined the 
following regarding the above allegations: 

1. The equipment referred to consisted 
of radar predictors furnished as grant aid 
to the United Kingdom under the military 
assistance program and subsequently de- 
clared surplus to its needs. 

2. In September 1955 the British Govern- 
ment informed the military assistance ad- 
visory group, United Kingdom, that it had 
large numbers of the predictors on hand in 
excess of its requirements. The predictors 
were stored in British military depots in 
England. 

3. The surplus predictors were properly re- 
ported to Headquarters, U.S. European Com- 
mand, which in turn directed the military 
assistance advisory groups in North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries to determine 
whether there were any military assistance 
program requirements for the equipment. 
All the military assistance advisory groups, 
except those in Turkey and Portugal, re- 
ported that there were no requirements. 

4. Surplus predictors were subsequently 
furnished to Turkey from the excess British 
stocks. The military assistance advisory 
group in Portgual had tentatively proposed 
that 48 predictors be provided to Portugal 
as grant aid under the military assistance 
program but withdrew the requirement in 
June 1956 on the basis of programing cri- 
teria which prohibited military assistance 
program support to the Portuguese units 
earmarked to receive the equipment. 

5. On December 30, 1958, 49 operable and 
8 inoperable surplus predictors were sold to 
Cossor Radar & Electronics, Ltd., on a nego- 
tiated basis for £41,000 ($114,500). The 
military assistance advisory group, United 
Kingdom, had estimated the scrap value of 
this equipment to be $250 each, or $11,750. 
Available records indicate that the predic- 
tors had been manufactured in part and 
assembled by Cossor Radar & Electronics, 
Ltd., which was the sole source for this 
equipment for the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply. 
6. Information supplied by the Portuguese 
Ministry of the Army to the military as- 
sistance advisory group, Portugal, indicates 
that the Portuguese Government purchased 
the predictors from Cossor Radar & Elec- 
tronics, Ltd., in December 1958 for £3,750 
each, or £176,250 ($493,500) for 47 predictors, 
to be delivered in like-new condition. 

7. Vouchers accompanying the predictors 
sold to Portugal by Cossor Radar & Elec- 
tronics, Ltd., bore the notation “Free issue.” 
We have been informed that this is an in- 
ternal term used by and peculiar to supply 
procedures within United Kingdom military 
organizations and was not a notation placed 
on the equipment by the United States at 
the time the material was provided to the 
United Kingdom as grant military aid. 

8. We found no evidence that an officer 
with the military assistance advisory group 
in the United Kingdom falsely advised his 
superiors that required disposal procedures 
had been followed. The records show that 
the sale of surplus predictors to Cossor Radar 
& Electronics, Ltd., was preceded by proper 
notifications to higher headquarters and the 
sale was authorized by the Department of 
the Army and Headquarters, U.S. European 
Command. The military assistance advisory 
group in the United Kingdom had formally 
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advised appropriate headquarters of the ex- 
cess declaration, and required screening 
was conducted to determine whether the 
equipment was needed for military assist- 
ance program requirements in other coun- 
tries. 

On the basis of the documents and data 
reviewed, we found that personnel assigned 
to the military assistance advisory group in 
the United Kingdom followed prescribed 
procedures concerning the disposal and sale 
of the surplus predictors. Nine months be- 
fore the equipment was sold to Cossor Radar 
& Electronics, Ltd., the military assistance 
advisory group, United Kingdom, also noti- 
fied Headquarters, U.S. European Command, 
and the Department of the Army that the 
British firm was negotiating for its resale 
to free world nations, including Portugal. 
Nevertheless, we could find no evidence that 
the European Command or the Department 
of the Army made any attempt to sell the 
equipment directly to the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment under military assistance sales 
procedures, and we could obtain no explana- 
tion as to why this was not done. 

We would be pleased to discuss this mat- 
ter with you or your staff if you so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 7, 1963. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senator. 

Dran SENATOR WILLIAMS: Reference is 
made to your letter dated April 12, 1963, re- 
questing additional information relative to 
a report dated March 26, 1963, on our find- 
ings regarding an allegation that Amer- 
ican radar predictors stored in a British 
facility in England and declared surplus by 
the British were not offered to the various 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries, as is customary, but instead were sold 
to an English firm as scrap. The surplus 
equipment was subsequently sold by the 
English firm to Portugal. 

During a meeting with General Account- 
ing Office representatives on April 24, 1963, 
to further discuss your request, it was agreed 
that we would furnish you with informa- 
tion (1) as to whether the military assist- 
ance advisory groups in Turkey and Portugal 
had responded, either positively or negative- 
ly, when informed that surplus radar pre- 
dictors were available to meet military assist- 
ance requirements, (2) as to whether the 
surplus equipment sold to the Portuguese 
Government by the English firm bore a 
stamp indicating that it was a military as- 
sistance program grant-aid item, and (3) as 
to the actual or estimated acquisition cost 
to the United States of the surplus equip- 
ment involved. 

Our review of available official records 
maintained by Headquarters, U.S. European 
Command in Paris, France, disclosed that: 

1. The military assistance advisory group 
in Turkey, when apprised of the availability 
of the equipment declared surplus in Sep- 
tember 1955, reported to Headquarters, U.S. 
European Command, that there were mili- 
tary assistance program requirements for ra- 
dar predictors. Subsequently, predictors 
were furnished to Turkey from the surpluses 
on hand in the United Kingdom. The mili- 
tary assistance advisory group in Portugal 
initially replied in the positive to Headquar- 
ters, U.S. European Command, when apprised 
of the availability of the surplus equip- 
ment. They tentatively proposed that 48 of 
the predictors be provided to Portugal as 
grant aid under the military assistance pro- 
gram, In June 1946 the military assistance 
advisory group in Portugal withdrew the pro- 
posal on the basis of programing criteria 
that prohibited military assistance program 
support to the Portuguese units designated 
to receive the equipment. 
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2. A letter written in April 1959 by a 
Portuguese Army official to the military as- 
sistance advisory group in Portugal advised 
that packing crates containing the radar 
predictors purchased were labeled 
“Mutual Defense.” We did not attempt to 
verify this information because it appears 
unlikely that the packing crates would be 
available for examination, considering period 
of time the equipment had been in Portugal's 
possession. 

8. The Department of Defense, at our re- 
quest, obtained information from the Chief 
of the military assistance advisory group in 
the United Kingdom which indicates that the 
acquisition cost of this equipment, includ- 
ing spares, was $45,866.80 each. 

Please advise us if we may be of further 
assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
congratulate and praise highly the Pres- 
ident of the United States for his 
recommendation this morning that both 
sides to the existing railway labor con- 
troversy agree to voluntary arbitration 
by accepting the services of Mr. Justice 
Arthur Goldberg as an arbitrator in the 
dispute. 

I rise to say to the carriers and to the 
brotherhoods that in my judgment the 
American people are deserving of their 
acceptance of this very wise procedural 
solution to the controversy. Mr. Justice 
Goldberg is recognized as one of the 
greatest leaders of our generation in the 
His record is one 
of impartiality. He has brought his 
great judicial temperament to every 
labor dispute he has ever mediated or 
arbitrated. 

If Mr. Justice Goldberg is willing to 
devote his time this summer to an arbi- 
tration of the railway labor controversy 
dispute, I think both sides to the dispute 
should waste no time in accepting the 
President’s suggestion. 

This proposal is for voluntary arbitra- 
tion. I believe that management and 
the railroad brotherhoods also have a 
patriotic obligation—I use the term 
“patriotic” advisedly—to retain volun- 
tary arbitration in the field of labor rela- 
tions as a tool, a vehicle, and a procedure 
for the settlement of labor disputes. 

It is perfectly clear, as one studies the 
issues involved in this dispute, that the 
American public has come to the con- 
clusion that there should be an equitable 
settlement of this dispute without a 
costly strike. 

I need yield to no one as a friend of 
the legitimate rights of management and 
of the legitimate rights of labor. I say to 
the railroad brotherhoods, “In my 
judgment you have a clear responsibility, 
owed to your membership, owed to the 
families of your membership, and owed 
to the American public, to accept the 
principle of voluntary arbitration and to 
accept as the arbitrator a truly great 
man recommended by the President who, 
in my judgment, has no peer in the field 
of labor arbitration.” I say the same 
thing to management, “You, too, have 
a patriotic obligation to accept this pro- 
posal for voluntary arbitration and 
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thereby save the economy of this country 
and your stockholders the tremendous 
loss which would be suffered through a 
strike.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may proceed for an addi- 
tional 4 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon may 
proceed for an additional 4 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, everyone 
in the dispute knows that a shut down 
of the railroads would finally end with a 
settlement on just about the same terms 
as would be awarded by such an impar- 
tial judicial arbitration award, based 
upon all the evidence, as Mr. Justice 
Goldberg would hand down. 

I would be the last Senator ever to 
agree to any denial of the economic 
right and freedom to strike. It is a 
precious freedom. A good many of our 
liberties would be lost if free labor in 
this country should lose the liberty to 
strike, and if free management should 
lose the liberty to lock out. 

This problem calls for the exercise of 
commonsense. There is no commonsense 
involved in any proposal at the present 
time to try to settle a problem—which, 
after all, involves a consideration of 
economic facts—by resort to economic 
force. As a friend of management and 
of labor, I raise my voice in plea at this 
time to the carriers and to the brother- 
hoods to accept the President’s indus- 
trial statesmanship proposal. The Pres- 
ident’s recommendation to the parties 
that Mr. Justice Goldberg be accepted 
by both sides to settle this dispute by 
voluntary arbitration is one which is in 
the best interest of all concerned includ- 
ing the country. 

In closing, Mr. President, I also wish to 
pay my very highest compliments and 
respects to two men who have done yeo- 
man service for the American people 
and the parties to this dispute from the 
very beginning. I have followed it quite 
closely, and have been involved in some 
of the conversations and discussions in 
respect to it. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz and Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Jim Reynolds 
have rendered a ed service of 
industrial statesmanship, also, in trying 
to lead the parties to an amicable and 
commonsense adjustment of this dis- 
pute. The country is indebted to them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
in what he has had to say about the 
project which has been given to Mr. 
Justice Goldberg. I wish to express my 
wholehearted approval of the procedure 
being followed by the President of the 
United States, and I express the hope 
that in his endeavors Mr. Justice Gold- 
berg will be as successful as was the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon with the com- 
mittee which he headed in bringing 
about a satisfactory settlement of the 
longshoremen’s strike. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 
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DESEGREGATION IN TEXAS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
consistently maintained that very great 
progress has been made in voluntary de- 
segregation in various public accommo- 
dations in the South, and indeed, 
throughout the rest of the country. 
There recently appeared in the Temple 
Daily Telegram an article by Ronnie 
Thompson entitled “Racial Curtain in 
Texas Gradually, Calmly Lifted.” 

I believe this is an excellent account 
of what has been done in my State in 
voluntary desegregation. The article 
reads in part: 

Demonstrations have been few. Violence 
has been almost nil. 

In many cases, desegregation in Texas has 
been voluntary. 

* +$ * * * 

Some businessmen have integrated silently 
without fanfare. Biracial committees are 
working in several cities, seeking a course of 
action. 

Many city councils, chambers of commerce, 
and business associations have disclosed 
plans to work with mixed committees of 
Negroes and whites. 


This article cites many instances of 
progress that has been made in my State. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RACIAL CURTAIN IN TEXAS GRADUALLY, CALMLY 
LIFTED 
(By Ronnie Thompson) 

The racial curtain that has existed for 
decades between Negroes and whites in Texas 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, and other pub- 
lic facilities is gradually and calmly being 
raised. 

In many areas where strict segregation was 
once enforced, a Negro now can get service. 

Demonstrations have been few. Violence 
has been almost nil. 

In many cases, desegregation in Texas has 
been voluntary. A marked increase has been 
noted since recent uprisings in southern 
cities such as Birmingham and Jackson. 

Some businessmen have integrated silent- 
ly, without fanfare. Biracial committees 
are working in several cities, seeking a course 
of action. 

Many city councils, chambers of commerce, 
and business associations have disclosed 
plans to work with mixed committees of 
Negroes and whites. 

Figures on desegregation moves in Texas 
don't exist. Businessmen appear to think 
that the less said, the better. 

Ten of Texas largest cities have taken 
long steps to end racial discrimination. 
These include: 

Houston: Mostly privately owned public 
facilities are integrated, including hotels and 
restaurants. Except for a few sit-ins several 
years ago and an Emancipation Proclamation 
Day mass meeting this year, no incidents 
have been reported. 

Dallas: A community relations committee 
of white and Negro leaders recently reported 
that every phase of the business community 
had responded exclusively by voluntary ac- 
tion. Some hotels and restaurants are in- 
tegrated. The State fair music hall admits 
Negroes. 

San Antonio: The city council committee 
for voluntary desegregation set July 4 as a 
target date for voluntary desegregation of 
all private businesses to integrate on a vol- 
untary basis. Integration pledges came from 
42 restaurants, 38 motels, the San Antonio 
Motel and Hotel Association, and all public 
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bowling alleys. All downtown lunch counters 
serve Negroes. All theaters are integrated, 
although one still maintains a Negro box 
office. 

Fort Worth: A race relations committee 
recently said all public facilities would begin 
serving all customers regardless of race. This 
included all hotels, restaurants, theaters, de- 
partment stores, and athletic contests. Com- 
plete desegregation was timed to coincide 
with the desegregation of the city’s schools. 

El Paso: Total integration exists in this 
city where only about 4,650 of the 310,000 
area residents are Negroes. The city council 
approved an ordinance a year ago prohibit- 
ing any hotel, motel, restaurant, or theater 
from refusing to serve any persons because 
of race, creed, or color. 

Austin: The capital has been in the fore- 
front of integration moves several years. 
Some 62 eating places which make 70 per- 
cent of cafe sales are desegrating. All down- 
town hotels are integrated. The chamber 
of commerce recently passed a resolution 
urging all local business voluntarily to inte- 
grate their facilities. 

Corpus Christi: Most downtown coffee 
shops, theaters, and many restaurants are 
integrated. Negro leaders say bowling alleys, 
hotels, and motels are the major holdouts to 
total integration. A Negro spokesman pre- 
dicted hotels, motels, and restaurants will 
fully integrate soon. 

Amarillo: The Panhandle city is generally 
desegregated, although some businessmen 
maintain a segregated operation. A major 
problem does not exist because less than 5 
percent of the population is Negro. About 
30 Negroes lined up in front of a theater 
last week to buy tickets and were refused 
while they were en masse. Later two Negroes 
were admitted. 

Lubbock: Some 72 cafe owners said this 
month they had integrated. The action 
was taken, a spokesman said, to continue 
racial harmony.” 

Beaumont: C. O. Herbert, president of the 
Beaumont Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
said last. week all race barriers had been 
broken and residents were complying in all 
areas with NAACP demands for equal rights. 
Major hotels are integrated, he said. A 
spokesman for local theaters, now segregated, 
said a significant announcement concerning 
the policy toward seating Negroes with whites 
will be made Monday. 

Many other cities in the State have taken 
action about segregation. 

Marshall, in deep east Texas where the 
Negro population is extremely large, has held 
at least one public meeting recently to dis- 
cuss race relations. 

A few years ago, hundreds of college stu- 
dents in Marshall staged demonstrations 
against segregation. Many landed in fail. 
The city remains generally segregated. 

Waco’s Chamber of Commerce is working 
with restaurant owners on plans for desegre- 
gation. Lunch counters integrated without 
incident some time ago, although hotels and 
theaters still bar Negroes. 

Laredo generally is segregated. Hotels ac- 
commodate Negroes attending conventions 
and Negroes in the annual Border Olympics 
stop at some local hotels. 

Gov. John Connally recently said Texas is 
“extremely fortunate at this point that we 
have been able to make very substantial 
progress without the difficulties which other 
parts of the Nation have had. 

“We have much to be done, but I think the 
most successful way to do it is on a voluntary 
basis.” 

He said he had been working behind the 
scenes in meetings with hotel and restaurant 
owners in an attempt to drop the racial 
barrier. 

Even if a city announces total desegrega- 
tion, it does not necessarily follow that the 
city is completely open to the Negro. 
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There often are holdouts—businessmen 
who absolutely refuse to serve a Negro, under 
any circumstances. Many others maintain a 
wait-and-see attitude. 


TEACHING TRUTH ABOUT REDS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
June 29 there appeared on the editorial 
page of the Chicago American an article 
by John Chamberlain, well-known col- 
umnist and widely regarded for his 
incisive discourses on governmental 
matters, on the subject of Teaching 
Truth About Reds.” I believe Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s views merit wide circulation 
and, therefore, request unanimous con- 
sent that they be made a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEACHING TRUTH ABOUT REDS 
(By John Chamberlain) 


When John Foster Dulles was Secretary of 
State, it was Washington that seemed bent 
on making it certain that coexistence with 
Russia would not be sought on terms that 
might ultimately prove to be disadvanta- 
geous to the West. But while Dulles pursued 
a policy of calculated intransigence, the 
Governors in the various States of the Union 
were rather neutral on the subject of the 
cold war. 

Recently, however, a reversal has taken 
place. Today the Governors are taking the 
lead in promoting a standup attitude toward 
communism. The Kennedy administration, 
by contrast, “plays it soft,” hoping, in the 
President's words, to “encourage constructive 
changes in the Communist bloc.” 

Whether Kennedy is wise in trying to wig- 
wag pleas for conciliation to Khrushchey is 
a question that may be determined as early 
as next week when the Chinese Communists 
are scheduled to meet with Russian Com- 
munists to debate international revolution- 
ary strategy. 

GOVERNORS TAKE ACTION 


However, as the White House follows a 
policy of watchful waiting and placating 
gestures, certain State Governors apparently 
have decided no good will come out of Mos- 
cow and are taking steps to push that point 
of view in their high schools. 

Goy. Farris Bryant of Florida, a crusader 
for realistic courses on communism, recently 
sparked a conference on cold war education 
at Tampa, where some excellent speeches 
were made by a former Ambassador to Cuba, 
Earl E. T. Smith; Senator Tom Dodd, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, and Clarence Perry 
Oakes, operating director of the Institute for 
American Strategy. 

These speakers weren't giving an inch to 
Khrushchev. Nor were the various seminar 
participants, who included such long-term 
students of communism as Dr. Stefan T. 
Possony of Stanford University’s Hoover In- 
stitute, Professors Anthony T. Bouscaren of 
LeMoyne University and Gerhart Niemeyer of 
Notre Dame, Dr. Robert Morris, former 
municipal judge of New York City, and John 
M. Fisher, president of the Institute for 
American Strategy. 

The seminar participants at Tampa were 
gratified to note that high school courses on 
the nature of communism were proliferating 
throughout the land. More important, the 
idea that such courses should be taught 
from a standpoint of sterile neutrality has 
been diminishing. Louisiana, Georgia, Cal- 
ifornia, and New York have passed State 
laws making it either mandatory or permis- 
sive to teach about communism in the 
schools. 
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This could, in a nation without basic cul- 
tural values, result in courses that would 
amount to deadpan theoretical description 
of Communist and democratic capitalist 
systems, with no value choice indicated by 
the teachers. But the States apparently are 
deciding that impartiality has no relevance 
in the cold war era. 

The New York law permits teaching about 
communism and “its destructive effects.” 
The California law prohibits any teaching 
which amounts to advocacy of communism. 


FELLOW TRAVELERS LOSE OUT 


What this comes to is that our fellow- 
traveling “liberals” have lost in their cam- 
paign to keep the secondary schools of 
America from actively supporting an anti- 
Communist value system. The idea that a 
teacher must not point out such things as 
Stalin’s liquidation of 3 million kulaks lest 
mention of the fact be considered contro- 
versial” or “prejudicial” is dying. 

Well, the anti-Communist movement is 
spreading where it can hurt the Commu- 
nists most, to the public school systems that 
do so much to shape the minds and the 
emotions of the coming generations. If the 
movement continues to spread, no appease- 
ment of Moscow on the part of Washington 
will be ratified at the grassroots of Amer- 
ica. This is a prospect we can all cheer. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS— 
PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE 
CLAIMS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5207) to amend 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, 
to authorize additional appropriations, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 31, 1963, p. 13823, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
conference committee on the foreign 
building authorization bill, H.R. 5207, 
has reached agreement on amendments 
to Public Law 87-616, the so-called Phil- 
ippine war damage claims bill passed last 
year. Provisions relating to the foreign 
buildings authorization were not in dis- 
agreement between the two Houses. 

The demand for revision of the Philip- 
pine war damage stemmed from disclo- 
sures developed during the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s study on activities of 
nondiplomatie agents of foreign princi- 
pals. The hearings of our committee 
show that the drive both here and in the 
Philippines for last year’s $73 million 
bill was promoted in large part by lob- 
byists who wrapped themselves in re- 
spectability of their former employment 
with the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission but in fact were being paid to 
represent some of the largest claimants. 

In the wake of these disclosures, the 
Senate voted on two separate occasions 
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to change the form of the 1962 law by 
having the $73 million paid directly to 
the Philippine Government with the pro- 
viso that the Philippine Government 
could receive the money only after giv- 
ing assurance to the Department of State 
that none of the money would be paid 
to the lobbyists. 

Conferees of the other body, though 
in agreement that some change had to 
be made in the 1962 law, refused to con- 
sider payment of any money directly to 
the Philippine Government. 

The job of the conferees was to find 
some satisfactory compromise between 
these two positions. I believe the con- 
ference has done exactly that, and I 
even go further and say that I believe 
the amendments approved in conference 
are in some ways superior to the amend- 
ments which we have twice presented to 
the Senate. 

The conference amendments are as 
follows: 

A $25,000 limitation has been placed 
on all amounts to be paid directly to 
claimants by the U.S. Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. This means 
that those entitled, under the 1962 legis- 
lation, up to $25,000 will be paid in full. 
Those whose payment would have been 
above $25,000 will receive $25,000 and no 
more. The claimants in order to re- 
ceive such payments will be asked to 
certify that they will not pay any fee to 
former commissioners. In addition, a 
penalty provision is included applicable 
to all those subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. The claimants will 
also have to certify that the payment 
they receive under this act is in full and 
final settlement of the total award made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion. 

In the cases of those amounts above 
$25,000, the U.S. Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission will pay the claimant 
$25,000 and transfer the remainder of 
the payment due him under the 1962 
act to a special fund in the US. 
Treasury. 

This special fund is to be used for 
educational exchanges and other educa- 
tional programs to be established by 
agreement between the Presidents of the 
United States and the Philippines. 

To avoid any misapprehension on the 
score that use of this special fund for 
educational purposes would not assist the 
Philippines in its program of economic 
rehabilitation and development, I would 
like to devote some time to this provi- 
sion of the amendment. The special 
fund would be available not only for 
educational exchange but for other edu- 
cational programs in the mutual interest 
of the Philippines and the United States. 

For the record, I wish to make clear 
that it is our intent that these other 
educational programs should be broadly 
conceived, imaginative in scope, and 
where feasible, linked to the purposes of 
the original Philippine claims legisla- 
tion. There are many uses for the spe- 
cial fund, such as increased school con- 
struction, assistance to teachers’ salaries, 
providing training, salaries, and equip- 
ment for community development spe- 
cialists, and to provide support for the 
youth movement which has a high edu- 
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cational and training quotient to it. 
The fund could be drawn on to support 
training of vocational and specialists in 
other fields and for agricultural exten- 
sion work among farmers. 

That part of the original $73 million 
appropriation which remains after all 
approved payments are made to the 
claimants and the special fund will re- 
vert to the U.S. Treasury. 

The results of these amendments will, 
I believe, be as follows: 

With respect to the claimants almost 
all of them under the 1962 legislation— 
9.6 percent according to figures supplied 
by the U.S. Treasury Department will 
receive their payments as contemplated 
by last year’s bill. This will take an esti- 
mated $30 to $40 million. The large 
claimants with amounts due them ex- 
ceeding $25,000—287 out of 86,000—will 
receive only $25,000. 

With respect to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, it will benefit from an esti- 
mated $20 to $30 million to be used for 
educational exchanges and programs as 
agreed to by the Presidents of the Re- 
public of the Philippines and the United 
States. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the amount that was to revert 
to the Treasury under the 1962 act, be it 
$2 million or $20 million, will also revert 
under the conference compromise. 

I wish to emphasize, on this particular 
point, there is no difference, in effect, in 
the amount of money that would be paid 
out under the authority of the existing 
law. We believe it is retained just as it 
now is. 

Mr. President, a questionable law that 
passed under questionable circumstances, 
and that might have provided large wind- 
fall payments to a relatively few claim- 
ants and steady income for the lobbyists 
who promoted it, has been amended. By 
the amendments we are revising that law 
and at the same time honoring our com- 
mitment of last year to the people and 
the Government of the Philippines. I be- 
lieve we have eliminated the windfalls 
and the lobbyists’ fees, and in their place 
provided a new fund that will truly bene- 
fit the Philippine people. 

I offer my thanks to my fellow Sen- 
ate conferees and to our colleagues from 
the other body who have diligently 
sought a solution to this particular 
problem. I also wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee who contributed 
materially to the solution. 

The compromise we offer the Senate 
today is corrective legislation which, I 
believe, the Senate should approve. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the record I would like to ask several 
questions of the Senator from Arkansas 
which I believe will help to clear up the 
situation. I do this on the basis of in- 
formation which has reached me from 
the Philippine Islands. Is it correct to 
say that the conference report in its 
present form would encounter opposition 
from the Government of the Philip- 
pines? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I read an account 
in the press attributed to the President 
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of the Philippines expressing some dis- 
approval of the conference report. 
However, that account also contained 
statements which I believe indicated 
that the President of the Philippines did 
not fully understand the significance of 
the compromise. 

For example, the present compromise 
does not h the amount of money 
that will be paid by the Federal Treas- 
ury either to the claimants or to the 
Philippine Government from the 
amount which would be paid under ex- 
isting law. There is some apprehension 
on the part of certain people in the 
Philippines. I believe this is under- 
standable, since this matter arose from 
a compromise between the Senate and 
the House. However, the total amount 
which would be paid under existing law 
is dependent upon the amount of the 
claims as ascertained by the Commis- 
sion. This total amount will be paid 
first to the $25,000 claimants, and then 
ee will be paid into the special 
Therefore, I do not believe there is 
any difference. There is no question 
that the United States will renege under 
the compromise as compared with last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the Sen- 
ator stated that there is a ceiling of 
$25,000 on each claim. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the surplus in 
the special fund be under the control of 
the Treasury of the United States or the 
treasury of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand, 
it is in the Treasury, in funds already 
appropriated. Upon agreement by the 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Philippines, it will im- 
mediately be transferred to the Bank of 
the Philippines or to the treasury of the 
Philippines, in accordance with that 
agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a last question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What would be 
the prospect of reinstituting the so- 
called Fulbright formula, according to 
which the surplus would be placed in a 
special fund under the control of the 
Philippine Government, as originally 
proposed by the Senator who is present- 
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of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
such fund to be used for economic and 
social development, including education- 
al projects, farm reforms, and so forth? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There have been 
three conferences with the House, and 
the House conferees were adamant in 
their attitude. There was no agreement 
in the last conference. I saw no pros- 
pect of agreement on that point. I did 
not know which way to turn. That is 
what sometimes happens. I consider 
that under the compromise a substan- 
tial amount will go to projects agreed 
upon by the President of the Philippines 
and the President of the United States, 
which projects are in the areas I men- 
tioned, of educational improvements, 
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and vocational education, and training 
of teachers. 

This compromise fully measures up 
to the original objective of the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippine economy, be- 
cause this is an integral part of any such 
rehabilitation program. This part of 
the bill is entirely consistent with the 
original purpose of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. I do not see how there can 
be any legitimate complaint that this is 
a departure from the original objective. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Even though the 
formula known as the Fulbright formula 
has been displaced by other language? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would have pre- 
ferred the formula that the Senate had 
adopted, but we were confronted with 
the views of the Members of the other 
body, and they would not accept our 
view. This is the best compromise that 
could be arrived at. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR RUSSELL 
AT FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRA- 
TION AT JASPER, GA., 1963 


Mr. RUSSELL.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp some remarks I 
made in the beautiful little city of Jas- 
per, Ga., in the mountains of north 
Georgia, to a group of people who had 
gathered to commemorate the Fourth 
of July, Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL AT 
FOURTH or JULY CELEBRATION, JASPER, GA., 
1963 
We are gathered here today to commem- 

orate one of the most significant incidents 
of all human history. This is American In- 
dependence Day, the birthday of the greatest, 
the richest, the most powerful Nation of the 
earth. 

I sometimes feel that we do not take this 
day and the event it commemorates as seri- 
ously as we should. Many seemingly con- 
sider it only as a paid holiday. Millions of 
fine Americans have no roots that run back 
to July 4, 1776, and must muster their en- 
thusiasm solely from the history book. I am 
sure that in this audience there are many 
who have had handed down by word of 
mouth many of the legends of that thrilling 
period and can remember many stories that 
they heard in childhood from the old folks 
about the experiences and achievements of 
those of their blood. 

Sir Winston Churchill, the world’s greatest 
living statesman, said of the event we cele- 
brate that “The great principles of freedom 
and the rights of man which are the joint 
inheritance of the English-speaking world 
and which through Magna Carta, the Bill of 
Rights, habeas corpus, trial by jury and the 
English common law find their most famous 
expression in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” 

The Declaration was followed by the adop- 
tion of that written charter of our liberties, 
the Constitution of the United States. An- 
other outstanding Englishman, one of 
Churchill's predecessors, Sir William Glad- 
stone, said of our Constitution that it was 
the most remarkable document produced by 
the human intellect at a single stroke. 

We take great pride in these two docu- 
ments, but let us never forget that the elo- 
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quent words of the writers only found vital- 
ity when fertilized by the blood of the 
fighters. 

It is appropriate that we meet on July 
Fourth in the city of Jasper and in the coun- 
ty of Pickens, for these were the names of 
two of the notable heroes of our successful 
Revolution. 

William Jasper enlisted in a regiment of 
the Continental line and was assigned to the 
defense of Fort Moultrie in Charleston Har- 
bor. During the fierce bombardment by the 
British Fleet in June 1776, the flag was shot 
from its staff. Jasper, in the face of deadly 
fire, attached the flag to a cannon sponge 
staff and finally remounted it upon the 
ramparts of the fort. 

For this act of outstanding bravery, he 
was presented with a sword and offered a 
commission, He declined the commission to 
accept a dangerous assignment as a scout. 

He died a hero’s death while planting the 
colors of his regiment upon Spring Hill re- 
doubt in the ill-fated assault on Savannah 
by French and American forces under 
D'Estaing and Lincoln in 1779. 

Andrew Pickens was one of the great 
partisan leaders of the Revolution, who so 
inspired the confidence of the people that 
he was always able to raise considerable 
forces. His greatest victory occurred when 
the patriots under his command and that of 
Col. John Clark destroyed the British and 
Tory Army under Colonel Boyd at Kettle 
Creek in Wilkes County, Ga. 

It is umnecessary to go into greater detail 
of the 7-year night of sacrifice and suffering 
which gave force and effect to American free- 
dom. No two soldiers more truly symbolize 
the spirit of the Revolution than Sgt. Wil- 
liam Jasper and Gen. Andrew Pickens. 

Our Nation is less than 200 years old and 
two centuries are but a breath in the story 
of the human family. In that relatively 
short period of time, 13 weak and struggling 
colonies scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board have crossed the continent to the 
Pacific, accepted Hawaii and Alaska into 
the sisterhood of States and developed into 
a greater and more powerful Nation than 
pictured in the wildest dreams of the most 
optimistic of the Founding Fathers. 

The United States withstood the shock of 
the greatest and most destructive fratricidal 
strife of history, a war that left one-fourth 
of the Nation in ashes and desolation with 
the finest of its human seed corn buried on 
a hundred fields of battle. We have emerged 
triumphant from a number of other wars, 
including two great world conflicts. As the 
predominant factor in bringing victory we 
have been inescapably cast in the role of 
world leadership. We have survived and 
made progress despite the truth in Will 
Rogers’ homespun statement that the United 
States “Has never lost a war nor won a con- 
ference.” 

We have withstood the effects of our own 
folly in scattering our national wealth and 
resources recklessly about the earth, though 
this largess has placed us at the mercy of 
our beneficiaries who hold enough dollar 
credits to deplete Fort Knox of gold and to 
deprive our paper currency of the support 
of any precious metal. 

Providence has indeed been good to us. 
By adhering to our Constitution and the 
principles of morality and honesty of our 
Founders, we have created on earth a new 
way of life. Call it what you please—the 
free enterprise system, the capitalistic sys- 
tem, or the American way of life—it has 
generated a dynamic force that has moved 
life on this earth forward further in the 180 
years of our existence than it had ever 
moved in any other 2,000 years. 

It has given us a civilization which has 
all but abolished poverty and enables 6 per- 
cent of the people of the earth to own more 
automobiles, television sets, washing ma- 
chines, and other laborsaving and pleasure 
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devices than are owned by the other 94 per- 
cent of those who inhabit this planet. 

Our system holds out to all of our people 
the incentive of the right to own and control 
private property. This has been one of the 
great instruments of our stability. Another 
inalienable right of the American people 
has been the right to choose one's associates 
and to me this is one of the most important 
of all of our inalienable rights. 


THE DANGER FROM WITHOUT 


The only external threat to our peace, 
prosperity and security is the consuming 
ambition of international communism to 
achieve world domination and thereby to 
bring the Iron Curtain down around the last 
single inhabitant of this globe. 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss with 
you the difference between the American 
and the Communist philosophies of gov- 
ernment. The difference between spirituality 
and atheism, between freedom and slavery, 
between the right to own property and of 
free movement as against being chained 
to the wheel of the state is too clear to re- 
quire elaboration. Our cold war adversary 
has no regard for the principles of honor, 
decency and justice that we have been 
taught to respect. They teach that the lie 
is noble if spoken to promote world com- 
munism. 

By sacrificing the desires of their people to 
participate in the blessings of modern-day 
civilization, the men in the Kremlin have 
devoted the great resources of the part of 
the world that they control to building mili- 
tary might. They have forgone all else 
in order to arm themselves to the teeth 
with destructive nuclear weapons and power- 
ful engines to deliver them through space. 

The only language that world commu- 
nism understands is the language of 
strength, of power, of might. In order to 
avoid either slavery or the terrors of a 
nuclear war, we have sought to maintain 
an American striking force so destructive 
as to deter aggression against the free 
world. 

Despite the admitted achievements of the 
Soviet in launching both men, women and 
veñicles into space, there is little doubt in 
my mind that today we have the military 
strength to completely destroy the Iron 
Curtain countries even if they were to strike 
us. 
The maintenance of this military might is 
most expensive, as all of you taxpayers well 
know. I believe, however, that the Ameri- 
can people are willing to make any neces- 
sary contributions to maintain military 
superiority to defend our priceless free- 
doms and the way of life that is the envy 
of the world. 

INTERNAL DANGERS 


A British political scientist, Lord McCau- 
ley, after studying our form of government 
said, in 1854, that the American Republic 
would be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste in the 20th century as the Roman 
Empire was in the 5th and 6th centuries, 
but the Huns and vandals would be gener- 
ated within our own institutions. 

We undoubtedly are confronted with the 
danger of so riveting our attention to threats 
from abroad that we will neglect to maintain 
the internal bulwarks necessary to our exist- 
ence as a free people. 

This Nation achieved its greatness by ad- 
hering to the political philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson taught that the best 
governed people were the least governed and 
that if man would protect his freedoms, the 
powers of government, particularly the con- 
trol of the police power, should be locally 
maintained. Out of this grew the doctrines 
of States rights and local self-government 
which were accepted without question dur- 
ing the years we were achieving our great- 
ness. 

Today, we are faced with a concentrated 
attack upon the philosophy of local self- 
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government. An insatiable Central Govern- 
ment places the hand of Federal power on 
nearly every activity of man and would con- 
centrate all control over the daily lives, 
actions, movements and property rights of 
our people in a gigantic, impersonal, mono- 
lithic, centralized government on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

In my opinion, the greatest danger which 
confronts the freedoms won by the sword 
and safeguarded by the Constitution is in 
the acceptance by the American people of 
the constantly reiterated suggestion that 
they can get something for nothing if they 
will only place all of their liberties and all 
that they have in one pair of hands. 

On this day above all others, let us review 
the lessons of the past. The shores of his- 
tory are littered with the wreckage of states 
that achieved greatness but were destroyed 
when the people listened to the siren song 
of those—often well intentioned—who told 
them they were better custodians of the 
rights, liberties and property of the people 
than the people themselves. 


BILL TO DESTROY RIGHTS 


We have today pending in Washington a 
bill masquerading under the false title of 
civil rights which, if enacted, would destroy 
innumerable rights that we enjoy only be- 
cause heroes of the past were willing to shed 
their blood to secure them. 

Time will not permit me to deal with this 
bill in detail, but I will discuss one or two of 
its most evil features. 

One provision of the bill levels an all but 
mortal blow at the right of a man who owns 
property to decide how that property shall 
be used. Under the definition of civil rights 
in the bill proposed by the President, no per- 
son operating a business, whether large or 
small, would have any right to select those 
that he will invite to do business with him. 
In the name of equality, this bill would give 
to one person the right to compel another 
to do business with him against his will. I 
challenge anyone to find any equality in such 
a situation. 

To break it down into simple terms, the 
President’s bill defines civil rights as requir- 
ing the owner of a small cafe to take down 
his sign, we reserve the right to refuse serv- 
ice to anyone,” and accept all comers unless 
he is to be subjected to the harsh penalties 
of Federal power. 

This distorted concept of equality means 
that, if you are a barber or operate a beauty 
shop, you have no right to invite those you 
wish to receive as customers but, while you 
are denied that right, any person may pre- 
sent himself and demand that you cut his 
hair or administer a beauty treatment. 

Under the President's bill, the operator of 
a motion picture show, a motel, a hotel or a 
swimming pool must completely integrate on 
the desire of any person who presents him- 
self despite the policies of the business that 
has been built through the efforts of an in- 
dividual and has succeeded through his in- 
genuity. 

Under this misnamed bill everyone operat- 
ing a business would live in constant fear 
of the Attorney General, the FBI, the 
hundreds of U.S. marshals under his com- 
mand and, indeed, the Armed Forces of the 
United States, if necessary, who might de- 
scend upon your premises to compel you to 
receive unwanted customers without regard 
to the effect upon property rights or your 
livelihood. 

Instead of this being a civil rights pro- 
gram, it is a threatened crime against the 
whole philosophy of liberty for which our 
Government stands. In the dark days of the 
Reconstruction, such a bill was passed to 
punish the South, but the Supreme Court 
declared it unconstitutional in 1873. 

Also mind that in July 1959, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held that 
a person “operating a private restaurant was 
at liberty to deal with such persons as he 
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might select and that the commerce clause 
and the 18th and 14th amendments of the 
Federal Constitution did not operate to pre- 
vent proprietors from excluding Negroes.” 

But law and justice seem to mean nothing 
when votes are scented. 

All of us understand how even those in 
high position feel called upon to play poli- 
tics at times, but I assert that the adminis- 
tration in this case has gone beyond any 
reasonable bounds, 

When white citizens protest against the 
Supreme Court decision in the school cases, 
they are immediately told that those deci- 
sions are “the law of the land” and that, 
if they protest too vigorously or violently, 
the armed might of the United States will 
be summoned to subdue them. Our Negro 
citizens, who are conducting daily demon- 
strations against the “law of the land” as 
established by the Supreme Court in the 
civil rights cases in 1883, are encouraged to 
increase the number and violence of their 
demonstrations by the belief that the Attor- 
ney General, the FBI, the hundreds of 
U.S. marshals, and the Armed Forces of the 
United States will protect them in their 
actions. The President of the United States 
cites these demonstrations as reasons for a 
legislative stampede to change this “law of 
the land.” He solemnly presents that all 
this is done in the name of American equality 
and justice. 


THE GENOCIDE PROVISION 


The genocide clause of the bill which 
would permit the President or one of his ap- 
pointees, if they decided that there was any 
discrimination in one case, to withhold the 
payment of veterans benefits, social security 
payments, aid to dependent children, to the 
blind, to the old and helpless within an en- 
tire State is the most inhuman suggestion 
that has been made in legislation in the 
history of this Republic. 

For studied cruelty, this genocide clause 
goes beyond the plans devised by Charles 
Sumner and Thad Stevens in the days of 
Reconstruction. They only proposed to 
shoot the able-bodied men who had borne 
arms or had participated in the Government 
of the Confederate States. The genocide 
provision of the administration's bill could 
make certain the starvation of the old, the 
sick, the blind, dependent children, the war 
veteran with the scars on his body received 
in defending his country and could even 
deny social security benefits to those who 
had contributed to the fund for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

Lest I am charged with extreme state- 
ments, I would point out that this construc- 
tion was placed upon this provision by the 
President himself when the sadistic group 
called the Civil Rights Commission recom- 
mended that he withhold all Federal pro- 
grams from the State of Mississippi. I quote 
from the President's letter to the chairman 
of this group under date of April 19 of this 
year: 
“Another difficulty is that in many in- 
stances the withholding of funds would 
serve to further disadvantage those that I 
know the Commission would want to aid. 
For example, hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes in Mississippi receive social security, 
veterans, welfare, school lunch and other 
benefits from Federal programs—any elim- 
ination or reduction of such programs ob- 
viously would fall alike on all within the 
State and in some programs perhaps even 
more heavily upon Negroes.” 

The President inferred in this letter that 
he might withhold these funds but for the 
adverse effect it might have on the Negroes 
in Mississippi. However, in a press confer- 
ence on the same day, in answer to a ques- 
tion asked on his appearance before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, he 
made this statement: 

“I don’t have the power to cut off the aid 
in the way proposed by the Civil Rights 
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Commission and I would think that it would 
probably be unwise to give the President of 
the United States that kind of power.” 

What caused him to change his mind be- 
tween his constitutionally correct position 
of April 19 and his abominable civil rights 
message of June 19? 

Let us throw the mantle of charity around 
the President’s about-face by assuming that 
this is the part of the Presidents’ message 
that Representative Apam CLAYTON POWELL 
claims to have written and that the Presi- 
dent, in his frantic haste to pass the bill, 
did not realize the inconsistency of his posi- 
tion, 


EXCESS POWER VESTED IN ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Time will not permit me to discuss in de- 
tail other vicious provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s bill. I will say in passing that it 
proposes to vest in the President’s brother, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
an appointive officer, greater powers over 
the lives of our people than have ever been 
possessed by any President heretofore. It 
would empower him to assemble a veritable 
army of lawyers to bring suits at his dis- 
cretion in any school case. 

The President said jokingly that he ap- 
pointed his brother to be Attorney General 
in order that he might get on-the-job-train- 
ing. It must not be overlooked that the 
President's brother is his political right arm 
and considers every problem under the mag- 
nifying glass of raw political power and its 
use 


I have never known any elective official, 
much less an appointed bureaucrat that I 
would trust with such power and the Attor- 
ney General to date has certainly not dem- 
onstrated any unusual qualities that would 
entitle him to be the first appointed official 
to be vested with powers over our people that 
are more far-reaching than any that history 
has known since the suppression of the doc- 
trine of divine right of kings. 

This bill is ten times a greater provocation 
than that offered the South before our fore- 
bears undertook to separate from the rest 
of the Nation in the 1860's. 

We will not repeat the mistake of our 
Fathers by undertaking to secede for two 
reasons—one practical, the other sentimen- 
tal. As for the practical reason, the rest of 
the Nation still outnumbers us about 5 to 1 
and we found out through bitter experience 
that one Southerner could not whip five 
Yankees. In addition, this time the Feds 
have the atomic bomb. 

The best reason is that Southerners have 
contributed to the majestic growth of this 
country by our toil and genius and to its 
preservation by shedding our blood when- 
ever called upon to defend this land. It is 
our country in more ways than one and we 
will strive to preserve it. 

So let us pray that we may face these in- 
ternal attacks upon our system with the 
resolution and courage that inspired William 
Jasper and Andrew Pickens. 

As one of your representatives in Wash- 
ington, I propose to fight these outrageous 
measures with all of the power of my being. 
If we are overwhelmed, you will find me in 
the last ditch. 

Let us invoke the assistance of the Su- 
preme Guardian that has looked after us 
thus far along the road with the prayer 
that He will see us through this danger as 
in times past when our fathers sought guid- 
ance on bended knees. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like the Record to show that I 
have just returned from Atlanta, Ga., 
where I attended some meetings yes- 
terday. There I found the people of 
the great State of Georgia, which the 
Senator represents in part in the Sen- 
ate, completely together in the sentiment 
which he expressed in the speech he de- 
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livered there. If I were he I would feel 
that the State was standing completely 
undivided with respect to the position he 
took. I congratulate him upon that fact. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Florida. However, 
I believe I can point to a number of places 
where his generous statements would 
not completely apply within the State. 


CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE OF HON. 
ROBERT F. SIKES, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, today, 
the Florida delegation in Congress pays 
honor to one of its Members who has 
served the people of our State and the 
Nation as a Member of the House of 
Representatives for a longer period of 
time than any other Member since 
Florida became a State. 

At the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress Hon. Rosert F. Sixes, affection- 
ately known as Bos Sixes to his legions 
of friends, began his 12th term in the 
House. This breaks a 45-year record 
established in 1917 by Representative 
Stephen M. Sparkman who retired from 
the House after 11 terms—22 years of 
service. 

Bos Sixes was elected to Congress in 
1940 from the then Third Florida District 
when the State had only five seats in the 
House. The district comprised 16 north- 
west Florida counties until this year 
when redistricting placed 8 of them in a 
newly created district and changed the 
Sikes district from No. 3 to No. 1. 

Born in Isabella, Ga., in 1906, Bos 
Sms was reared on a farm near 
Sylvester, Ga. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Georgia where he received his 
bachelor of science degree in agriculture 
in 1927. He then went to the University 
of Florida on a fellowship and earned 
his masters degree in 1929. 

That he saw greener pastures in the 
Sunshine State is not an uncommon 
practice for Georgians as many of our 
finest citizens today can be traced as im- 
migrants from old mother Georgia. 

Upon graduation from the University 
of Florida, Bos entered the weekly news- 
paper field in west Florida and made a 
name for himself as a hard-hitting, pro- 
gressive publisher. He served as presi- 
1885 of the Florida Press Association in 

937. 

Politics attracted him and in 1936 he 
was elected to the State legislature. He 
was reelected in 1938, thus, serving in 
the 1937 and 1939 sessions. This experi- 
ence served him well in his campaign for 
Congress in 1940 and throughout his more 
than 22 years tenure in the House. 

After being assigned to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee for 2 years, the Con- 
gressman moved to the Armed Services 
Committee where he served with distinc- 
tion for 6 years before gaining a seat on 
the House Appropriations Committee of 
which he is still a member. 

Bos SIKES’ long service in the House 
has been marked by his vigorous, pro- 
gressive advocacy of legislative matters 
which he felt best served the interests of 
his constituency and the Nation. His 
close attention to the needs and desires 
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of his people has made his name a by- 
word among them. As the dean of the 
Florida delegation he is a leader of great 
ability who is depended upon for many 
things whether they affect his district or 
not. His cooperation and assistance are 
always available. 

Through his great capability, out- 
standing accomplishments, and warm 
personality Bos Ses has endeared him- 
self not only to the people he represents, 
who reelect him term after term, but to 
his colleagues in Congress and legions 
of friends and admirers throughout the 
United States. We need more public 
servants like him. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
concur wholeheartedly in the remarks of 
my able and distinguished colleague in 
paying tribute to the outstanding record 
of Congressman Bos Sms. It seems 
only fitting this afternoon for me to join 
in bringing to the attention of Senators 
the recent accomplishment of my dear 
and longtime friend, Representative Bon 
Sixes, the respected dean of the Florida 
congressional delegation. 

Now in his 12th term of office, Repre- 
sentative Srxes holds the record for 
length of service by a Floridian in the 
House of Representatives. Presently 
only 29 of his colleagues have served their 
constituents for a longer period of time. 
Certainly none has been more faithful in 
the representation of his constituents. 

Representative Sixes, a dynamic news- 
paperman from northwest Florida, was 
first elected to the 77th Congress. Since 
coming to Washington over 22 years ago 
he has witnessed the growth of the 
Florida delegation in the House from 5 to 
12 Members. He became dean of our 
delegation in 1951. 

During his first 8 years in Congress, 
Representative SIKES served with distinc- 
tion on the Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services Committees. Since 1948 he has 
built an enviable record of accomplish- 
ment as a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Undoubtedly the 
distinguished members of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee have had the 
pleasure of working with him during 
joint conferences of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees. 

While Representative Srxes is best 
known for his numerous contributions to 
military preparedness, he is also re- 
sponsible for many constructive measures 
in the field of conservation and social se- 
curity. Floridians are acutely aware of 
his continuing interest in the develop- 
ment of waterways. His recent efforts in 
behalf of the vitally important Cross 
Florida Barge Canal are particularly 
commendable. 

I wish to pay tribute this afternoon to 
Representative SIKES’ 23 years of dedi- 
cated service to his district, his State and 
his Nation. His record for length of serv- 
ice by a Florida Representative is an out- 
standing achievement. Representative 
Sires has worked long and hard for 
Florida and we are justly proud of him. 


A STRATEGY OF PEACE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
in the years since experimentation with 
the atom bomb began, in the years since 
Madame Curie first noted incurable 
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abrasions on her hand after she had been 
handling radium, in the years since the 
disfiguration of the maidens of Hiro- 
shima and since March 1, 1954, when we 
tested our first hydrogen bomb in the 
Pacific, there has been growing concern 
and grave discussion of the sinister im- 
pact of radiation from nuclear explo- 
sions on human health, particularly on 
the health and growth of young children 
and of future generations. 

There is no longer any doubt of the 
danger of radiation to mankind. Sci- 
entists may differ over the degree of the 
risk, but as to the existence of the peril, 
doubt has vanished. 

Since man has cracked the atom, each 
nuclear explosion unlooses cosmic forces 
which spread mysterious but fatal radi- 
ation particles throughout the world. 

The two greatest perils to health which 
have been identified as consequences of 
radiation are cancer and genetic damage, 
bringing possible increases in future 
births of defective human children. 

Mr. President, you and I and all of us 
have read with increasing concern the 
reports of scientists that come from all 
the research centers of the world with 
increasing emphasis and further proof 
of the dangers inherent in each series of 
nuclear tests. 

This is my first utterance on the sub- 
ject, even though I have attended meet- 
ings of the Sane Nuclear Policy Organi- 
zation, read the popular material as well 
as the scientific journals, and listened 
to eminent speakers, among whom I 
number several of my colleagues. 

I have hesitated to speak out before 
because I am a lay person. I have not 
been a member of a Senate committee 
where testimony has been presented, and 
I have been reluctant to enter into a 
debate in which others more learned than 
I could speak with greater authority. 

Last week I received a letter from the 
illustrious Dr. Albert Schweitzer from 
his colony in Gabon. I have also had a 
recent visitor from the Schweitzer colony 
who told me of plans to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
colony. Although these contacts related 
to different subjects than nuclear test- 
ing, they inspired me to reread “Declara- 
tion of Conscience,” written by Dr. 
Schweitzer in the spring of 1957. 

In that document the doctor said: 

Observations on the distribution, origin, 
and nature of radiation have been made. The 
processes through which the human body 
is harmfully affected have been analyzed. 
The material collected allows us to draw the 
conclusion that radiation resulting from the 
explosions which have already taken place— 


Note, “which have already taken 
place“ 
represents a danger to the human race. 


Further explosions of atomic bombs will 
increase this danger to an alarming extent. 


Mr. President, we are now 6 years fur- 
ther into the atomic age than when Dr. 
Schweitzer issued that warning. 

We need no new reminder of the years 
of failure that have scarred all past 
efforts to obtain accord at Geneva. Nor 
do we need a restatement of the causes 
of such failures. What we need is a 
spark to ignite meaningful negotiations 
leading toward a meaningful treaty. I, 
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for one, glimpsed such a spark in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s magnificent address on 
the strategy of peace at American Uni- 
versity on June 10. 

In that speech the President rededi- 
cated himself and the Nation to the 
task of concluding a nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

The President said: 

The conclusion of such a treaty—so near 
and yet so far—would check the spiraling 
arms race in one of its most dangerous areas. 
It would place the nuclear powers in a posi- 
tion to deal more effectively with one of the 
greatest hazards which man faces in 1963, 
the further spread of nuclear arms. It 
would increase our security—it would de- 
crease the prospects of war. Surely this goal 
is sufficiently important to require our 
steady pursuit, yielding neither to the temp- 
tation to give up the whole effort nor the 
temptation to give up our insistence on vital 
and responsible safeguards, 


It is in pursuit of this urgent mission 
that the President will dispatch Under 
Secretary of State Averell Harriman, one 
of the most distinguished and resource- 
ful American diplomats in history, to 
Moscow in mid-July for the conduct of 
discussions “looking toward early agree- 
ment on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty.” As the President warned, our 
hopes must be tempered with the caution 
of history, but,” he added, “with our 
hopes go the hopes of all mankind.” 

While Under Secretary Harriman per- 
forms his assigned tasks in Moscow, we 
have a significant, if lesser, role to per- 
form here at home. We must carry to 
the American people the conviction that 
the risks embodied in the proposed 
nuclear test ban are far less critical 
than the risks of an unchecked, prolifer- 
ating arms race. 

Now, each succeeding test series accel- 
erates the radiation pollution of our 
finite atmosphere. Now, each new test 
imposes one more severe burden upon 
an already strained economy. The 
present serious drain on our gold supply 
stems primarily from oversea defense 
requirements. Part of the lag in our 
economic growth can be traced to the 
priority given to military purpose of most 
of our research and development efforts. 
The cost of government, the increasing 
concentration of power into fewer and 
fewer companies, and the growth of the 
national debt—all are reflections of our 
determination to prevail in the endless 
contest with the Soviet Union. Yet, in 
the absence of controls and agreements, 
there will be in this contest no ninth 
ae no closing gun, no adjournment 

While our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union are deadlocked, the society of 
nuclear powers threatens constantly to 
expand. France has the bomb. A suc- 
cessful Chinese nuclear test is imminent. 
Canada, Israel, Sweden, Italy, West 
Germany, India, Japan and Communist 
China all may be capable of developing 
nuclear weapons within the next decade. 
Attainment of nuclear status by these 
powers will doubtless stimulate their 
competitors to grasp for the bomb—the 
United Arab Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
Australia, Belgium, The Netherlands and 
the more advanced Latin American 
countries. 
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‘These are the risks we now face. But 
how will the successful conclusion of a 
test ban treaty vitiate these risks? And 
what new risks, if any, will a test ban 
engender? 

Obviously, the test ban agreement will 
inhibit the further perfection of the 
nuclear art by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union— 
the three nuclear powers engaged in the 
negotiations. Less obviously, agreement 
will serve to inhibit the spread of nuclear 
weapons. How? 

Assuming that we and the Russians 
were totally committed to a worldwide 
moratorium on nuclear tests, doubtless 
our concerted influence, backed by dip- 
lomatic, economic, psychological and 
even the threat of military pressure, 
would be sufficient to dampen the nu- 
clear enthusiasm of the lesser powers. 

Moreover, the voluntary cessation of 
testing by the major powers will un- 
doubtedly relieve internal pressures 
within nonnuclear countries to “follow 
the crowd” into the nuclear club—pres- 
sures now generated by the fear of being 
left behind as a second-class power in 
the race to attain nuclear status. 

Nor is the cessation of nuclear tests 
solely an end in itself. Faithful perform- 
ance of the treaty terms by both par- 
ties must tend to nurture mutual confi- 
dence. Mutual confidence can lead to 
further agreement—agreement not to 
give or sell nuclear weapons or data to 
nonnuclear powers; the creation of de- 
nuclearized zones in Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East; halting the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for use in 
weapons; negotiated diminution of nu- 
clear stockpiles; even mutual reductions 
in nuclear weapon carriers, missiles and 
submarines. 

And the rain of radioactive debris will 
cease, hopefully, forever. This is the 
promise a nuclear test ban treaty may 
fulfill. Now, what are the risks? 

Security against secret Soviet testing 
is the sole protective object of a test ban 
treaty. Thus, the relevant standard by 
which we must test the administration’s 
proposed test ban treaty is not whether 
our position now contains concessions 
as compared with our position of 3, 5, or 
10 years ago, but whether the proposed 
treaty mechanism, in light of 1963 tech- 
nology, will furnish adequate security 
against any significant shift in the bal- 
ance of power. 

The technical fact of supreme im- 
portance is that we are today unques- 
tionably capable of detecting, identify- 
ing, and locating most nuclear events 
from our stations outside the Soviet 
Union. At the same time the Soviets are 
known to be relatively backward in the 
art of underground nuclear testing. 

The administration’s treaty proposals 
do not in the least contemplate an 
abandonment of our nuclear research 
and testing apparatus. On the contrary, 
it is absolutely clear that this apparatus 
will be kept in total readiness, capable of 
being employed immediately upon the 
identification of a Soviet breach of the 
test treaty. 

Surely the threat of testing by the 
Soviet Union under a test ban treaty will 
be far less than now, when the Soviets 
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are free to test at any time and in any 
dimension. 

The potential rewards of a test ban 
treaty are limitless, the risks minimal. 
But to turn our backs upon the pursuit 
of a test ban treaty is to follow, in the 
words of the President, “a strategy of 
annihilation.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Give the 
Nuclear Talks a Chance,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 10- 
16, 1963; and an advertisement entitled 
“Why Business Leaders Want a Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 24, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 24, 
1963] 
Wuy BUSINESS LEADERS WANT A NUCLEAR 
Test BAN TREATY 

Differences of opinion in a democratic 
society, such as ours, are normal and wel- 
come. 

On one subject, Americans can have no 
difference of opinion—that the security of 
our country must be maintained intact, 
whatever the costs, whatever the sacrifices 
each of us may be called upon to make. 

That we are living on the threshold of 
peril is one of the conditions of our life 
since man unlocked the secret of the atom. 

In the past decade, our country has spent 
$500 billion for our defense system at the 
rate of some $50 billion per year. Today, our 
military power is superior to that of the 
Russians, in size, diversification and sophis- 
tication. 

No one can guarantee that calculation or 
accident will not produce a nuclear war in 
which mankind will perish. 

In the past year, the President of the 
United States has exercised his awesome 
responsibility to authorize his representa- 
tives to negotiate an effective test ban treaty 
with the U.S.S.R. as being in the security 
interests of the United States and in order 
to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, lest by 1970 there be 15, 20, or 25 
nuclear powers, instead of the present 4. 
Nuclear science technology is not static and 
the present monopoly of the four powers 
may soon be broken. Moreover, without a 
test ban treaty, time is on the side of the 
Russians, permitting them to move forward 
to close the gap between our power and 
theirs. 

There can be no challenge to the unique 
knowledge of the President as to what con- 
stitutes the security interests of our country. 

Those who oppose a test ban treaty, base 
it on fear lest the Russians cheat, even if 
they sign a treaty; and our vulnerability 
if they do so. But a sober appraisal of the 
realistic situation reveals that the United 
States is not entrusting or exposing its de- 
fenses to the mercy of any other country, 
with or without a treaty. 

Our military power is in no wise dimin- 
ished under the proposed treaty. Our arms 
neither junked, nor reduced, nor enjoined 
from reproduction. 

Our monitoring system is certain in the 
atmosphere; detection techniques in outer 
space can detect explosions beyond the dis- 
tance of the sun, hundreds of millions of 
miles away from the earth. In only one 
area—underground testing, of minor impor- 
tance militarily, say the scientists—do we 
require U.S.S.R. cooperation in detection. 
And even there, current detection systems 
have almost the same capability as a sys- 
tem inside the Soviet Union. Since our 
seismological advances continue, our de- 
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pendence on monitors inside the Soviet 
Union may also diminish. 

Our research on new weapons continues 
to the last point, except for testing. 

And what we are enjoined from doing, 
so are the Russians. 

Do we need new weapons for security? 
Our present arsenal is superior to the Rus- 
sians and sufficient to destroy every vestige 
of life 125 times over in 2,000 of the largest 
cities in the world (100,000 population or 
over). 

And as the President pointed out on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1963: We test and test and finally 
get weapons which are increasingly sophis- 
ticated. But the fact of the matter is that 
someone may test 10 or 15 times and get a 
weapon which is not nearly as good as the 
megaton weapons, but, nevertheless, are 2 
or 3 times the weapons which destroyed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and that was dread- 
ful enough. 

“So I think we have a great deal to gain, 
if we can get a test agreement.” 

The proliferation of nuclear arms is as 
dangerous to the U.S.S.R. as it is to the rest 
of humanity. Self-interest and self-interest 
alone will dictate Soviet adherence to a test 
ban treaty. And Russia’s stake is nothing 
less than survival. 

The fact of the matter is, as the President 
stated last February, “that the Soviet Union 
did accept in September a condition which 
they denied over the past 2 years or so— 
inspection. Now, what we are disagreeing 
about is the number of inspections, but, at 
least, the principle of inspection is accepted.” 

In essence, a test ban treaty is an experi- 
ment in trust which, if it produces sufficient 
mutual confidence, could eventually lead to 
disarmament in careful stages. 

For both the Russian and the American 
people, even a small reduction in military 
spending means a large improvement in eco- 
nomic standards. 

For the Russians, shortages in consumer 
goods could be satisfied. For the American 
people, needed investments in education, 
housing, resource development, health and 
medical services, now lagging, could be made 
possible. 

An effective test ban treaty lifts the omi- 
nous pall which overhangs and opens the 
door to rationality, and, therefore, to hope 
in a constructive world. 

Such risks as may be involved in a test 
ban treaty should not be magnified. The 
gains to be achieved far outweigh them. 

We, therefore, commend and support 
the administration's continuing efforts to 
achieve an effective test ban treaty with the 
U.S.S.R., confident that our own security will 
be protected and also world survival. 

G. T. Baker, Executive Vice President, 
National Airlines, Inc.; Morton J. 
Baum, President, Hickey-Freeman Co.; 
Joseph L. Block, Chairman, Inland 
Steel Co.; Harry A. Bullis, former 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills 
Corp., Chairman of the Council on 
World Tensions, Inc.; William L. Clay- 
ton, former Under Secretary of State 
and founder of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co.; John T. Connor, President, Merck 
& Co., Inc.; Oscar de Lima, Chairman, 
Roger Smith Hotels Corp.: Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman, Utah Construction 
& Mining Co.; M. B. Folsom, Director, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Bowman Gray, 
Chairman, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; 
Elisha Gray, Chairman, Whirlpool 
Corp.; Earle V. Grover, Chairman, 
Apex Steel Corp., Ltd.; Joel Hunter, 
President, Crucible Steel Co. of Ameri- 
ca; Wayne A. Johnston, President, 
IIlinois Central Railroad; Philip M. 
Klutznick, former U.S. Ambassador to 
the Social and Economic Council, 
United Nations’ President of Klutz- 
nick Enterprises; Armand May, Presi- 
dent, American Associated Companies; 
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William E. Robinson, former Chair- 
man, the Coca Cola Co.; Herman 
Steinkraus, retired President, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., former President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, President of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations; 
James Symes, Chairman, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.; J. Cameron Thomson, 
former Chairman, Northwest Bancor- 
poration; David J. Winton, Chairman, 
Winton Lumber Co. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 

10-16, 1963] 


GIVE THE NUCLEAR TALKS a CHANCE 


In proclaiming a voluntary moratorium 
on nuclear testing in the atmosphere, and 
agreeing to new talks in Moscow on a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty, President Ken- 
nedy has lifted hopes that a treaty may yet 
be within reach, 

Although Chairman Khrushchev is re- 
ported to have given a British Labor delega- 
tion which visited him Monday little reason 
to share these hopes, the transfer of nego- 
tiations from Geneva to a high-level con- 
ference in Moscow next month was arranged 
through correspondence between Khru- 
shchev, the President, and Prime Minister 
Macmillan. Something in that correspond- 
ence must have given the parties ground for 
believing that the deadlock which has pre- 
vented final agreement up to now may pos- 
sibly yield to further consultations. 

In the meantime, the President’s admi- 
rable announcement that the United States 
will not be the first to resume atmospheric 
testing may help to create an environment 
in which Khrushchey can resist pressures 
within the Kremlin for renewed testing by 
the Soviets; and if he holds his ground in 
the forthcoming confrontation with the Chi- 
nese Communists, he may then be in strong- 
er position to consider a test-ban treaty. 

About Khrushchev’s political problems 
Americans can do nothing. They can, as the 
President eloquently urged in his address at 
American University, reexamine their own 
attitudes toward peace, “the most important 
topic on earth.” 

It is to be hoped the reexamination will 
convince the public, as the President is con- 
vinced, that making a start toward disarma- 
ment through a test ban treaty is worth the 
effort and patience of prolonged negotiations. 
A treaty, he repeats, would check the arms 
race in one of its most dangerous areas. It 
would enable the nuclear powers to work 
more effectively toward preventing the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It would increase our 
security and decrease the prospects of war. 
Who can doubt that working toward these 
ends is worth doing? 

It should be fully understood that such 
an effort, to succeed, must involve conces- 
sions by the United States as well as by the 
Soviets. Reexamining our attitudes toward 
peace, then, necessarily means preparing to 
accept a treaty that may fall short of per- 
fection from the American standpoint. The 
President assures us that vital safeguards 
will be insisted upon. He also reminds us 
that no treaty, however tightly written, can 
provide absolute security against the risks 
of deception and evasion. 

The problem is to balance the risks of an 
imperfect treaty against the risks of per- 
petuating the arms race. Right now the 
United States possesses an overwhelming su- 
periority in nuclear power, such a decisive 
margin that we can well afford to accept 
some risks for the sake of a treaty. For our 
nuclear might has not really brought us 
true security; getting started on the road to 
disarmament is therefore essential, and a 
test ban is the first milestone to be passed. 

The President is entitled to united na- 
tional support in the new effort. He should 
instruct his emissary at the Moscow talks to 
consider any reasonable compromise of the 
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inspection dispute that has so far prevented 
agreement. The negotiations should be pri- 
vate, with neither side using them for propa- 
ganda effect. And the American people 
should reserve judgment until a proposed 
treaty is presented for their approval, if it 
ever is. 

There are, of course, some Americans who 
consider any negotiation appeasement, and 
any concession surrender. But the people 
as a whole, we are convinced, support the 
President’s decision to continue negotia- 
tions. Mr. Kennedy’s assurance that nobody 
is going to sell out national security should 
now be accepted in good faith, all the more 
so since his leadership in the Cuba crisis 
fully demonstrated his determination to pro- 
tect our security. The Moscow talks should 
be permitted to proceed free of the drumfire 
of criticism and false alarms that has all too 
often accompanied previous negotiations. 

If a treaty is finally accomplished, and if 
the alarmists think it endangers security, 
then that will be the proper time for them 
to fight it with every resource of democratic 
debate. But critics as well as advocates have 
a duty, in the name of peace, to give the ne- 
gotiations a chance. Let us first find out 
if a treaty can be negotiated. Then let us 
decide whether our interest calls for its 
acceptance, 


PAN AM—TRADE UNION 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is re- 
freshing to note that at a time when 
we are threatened with a nationwide 
railroad strike, continued labor peace is 
being achieved through negotiations 
conducted by Pan American World Air- 
ways and the unions involved in its op- 
erations. In the past few weeks Pan 
American and three unions have 
achieved an accord which is most sig- 
nificant in this field of regulated public 
utilities. 

Mr. President, Pan American has 
many thousands of employees in the 
greater New York area who will be pro- 
tected by this unique compromise where- 
by the Flight Engineers, United Plant 
Guard Workers and Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks will be guaranteed job 
security and the airline will be able to 
operate without undue work restrictions. 

Pan American is one of our important 
international carriers. It is not Gov- 
ernment-owned like most of its interna- 
tional competition. It is owned by 
American citizens as stockholders—ap- 
proximately 35,000 strong. 

The New York Times of July 9, 1963, 
carries a most interesting article con- 
cerning the successful labor negotiations 
achieved by Pam Am and the unions 
involved and I think this article should 
be brought to the attention of every 
member of the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the New York Times ar- 
ticle be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 9, 1963] 
Pan Am CLERKS SIGN NO-STRIKE PACT 

Pan American World Airways announced 
yesterday the signing of an agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks that calls 
for binding arbitration of disputes when the 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act has 
been exhausted. 

The carrier said the agreement, with griev- 
ance procedures in present contracts, would 
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eliminate the possibility of a strike over any 
issue. 

It is the third such agreement between 
Pan American and unions representing its 
employes. The Flight Engineers Interna- 
tional Association and the United Plant 
Guard Workers of America have signed simi- 
lar pacts with the airline. 

The agreement with the clerks’ union was 
signed in the Washington office of Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz by Everett Gou- 
lard, Pan American's vice president for in- 
dustrial relations, and C. L. Dennis, presi- 
dent of the union. 

Mr. Wirtz called the agreement “an ex- 
ample of industrial statesmanship of the 
highest order.” He said it insured “the or- 
derly and peaceful resolution of future labor- 
management difficulties.” 

The union represents 5,000 Pan American 
workers whose jobs range from meteorologi- 
cal to secretarial positions. A nonoperating 
union, it is not involved in the current dis- 
pute between operating railroad unions and 
carriers, for whom its members also work. 

The agreement provides for a three-man 
board to decide disputes involving pay, rules 
or working conditions when Railway Labor 
Act processes of mediation and fact-finding 
fail to bring a solution. 

One board member will be named by the 
airline and one by the union. Provisions 
have been made for selection of a third or 
neutral member, according to the airline. 
How this would be done was not disclosed. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has a 
total membership of 300,000 in both the air- 
line and railroad industries. The union’s 
membership recently ratified an agreement 
with Pan American covering wages, hours, 
and work rules, effective until January 1, 
1965. 

Mr. Dennis emphasized that arbitration 
had been agreed to by both parties at a time 
when there was no dispute between them. 


TRIBUTE TO THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
has always been one of the most progres- 
sive and intelligently operated organiza- 
tions in the United States. There is not 
a Member of this body who does not 
know what this great union has done for 
its members and, indeed, for all postal 
and Federal employees. 

I am pleased and proud to announce 
that this great organization has achieved 
another outstanding accomplishment, 
not only for its own members, and all 
other Federal and postal employees, but 
for every working man in the country 
who has reached, or is about to reach, 
the age of retirement. 

The project of which I speak is Nal- 
crest, a magnificent $412 million retire- 
ment community built on the shores of 
Lake We-Oh-Ya-Kapka—‘Lake Walk- 
in-the-Water’”—in the very heart of the 
Citrus Belt of Florida, just 8 miles from 
the thriving city of Lake Wales. It is 
located on 150 acres of choice terrain 
and contains approximately 500 beauti- 
ful apartments, each designed to suit 
the needs of senior citizens. 

I am especially proud that the NALC 
has selected my own State of Florida for 
the operation of this great undertaking. 

This project was originally conceived 
as a retirement haven for letter carriers. 
However, when the leaders of the NALC 
realized that elderly people throughout 
the country were having great difficulty 
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living in decent comfort on their retire- 
ment incomes, they enlarged the scope 
of the project so as to include retired 
8 and their families, from all walks 
0 e. 

This undertaking has to be seen to be 
believed. It is a self-contained commu- 
nity, with its own chapel, shopping cen- 
ter, post office, 500-seat theater, marina, 
swimming pool with cabanas, and all the 
other services necessary for modern lei- 
sure living. In addition, the project has 
1,300 feet of private lake frontage and 
facilities for some of the best fishing and 
hunting to be found anywhere in the 
United States. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, Nalcrest 
marks the beginning of a very neces- 
sary development in our national life. 
It is typical of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers that they have pio- 
neered this development. They have a 
talent for leading every worthwhile 
parade in the field of human relations. 

As the value of the dollar declined, 
the plight of retired people living on 
fixed annuities has become an increas- 
ingly serious problem. Many of them 
are living in crowded, inadequate quar- 
ters in climates uncongenial to their ad- 
vancing years. Many others are forced 
to make ends meet by moving in with 
their children and grandchildren, caus- 
ing a burden and an emotional strain 
on all concerned. The National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers has attacked this 
national problem boldly and with imagi- 
nation by providing for such people a 
commodious home in the sun and mak- 
ing it available, on a nonprofit basis, 
at a price that such people can afford, 

With typical generosity, the letter 
carriers have spurned the selfish temp- 
tation to hoard this beauty for their own 
members. They have opened up their 
hospitality to all retired people who seek 
such a haven for their golden years. 

Mr. President, my hat is off to the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
for having brought this dream to reality. 
The State of Florida is proud to be the 
host to such wonderful people. Florid- 
ians are eager to make such new resi- 
dents welcome and comfortable in their 
lakeside community. And we hope that 
this will be just the beginning of many 
other retirement communities of a simi- 
lar nature. 


SENATOR CLINTON ANDERSON DED- 
ICATES ROSWELL SALINE WATER 
CONVERSION PLANT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from New Mexico— 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON—whose 
leadership in so many areas of national 
legislation is well-known by his col- 
leagues, delivered a significant address 
regarding water conservation on July 1, 
at the dedication of the million-gallon- 
a-day water conversion plant at Roswell, 
N. Mex., to make saline water fresh and 
usable. 

Without Senator ANDERSON’S leader- 
ship in the field of salt and brackish 
water conversion research, without his 
dedication to full development of our 
water resources to meet the demands of 
a growing population and rapidly de- 
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veloping agriculture and industry, badly 
needed programs like this new plant at 
Roswell might never get off the planning 
boards. 

The Nation, and particularly the 
Southwest, has been fortunate in having 
in the Senate a Member from a water- 
scarcity State who is keenly interested in 
the need for more water research. Our 
country in the next decades will spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build 
reservoirs and dams to conserve wasting 
water needed for the Nation’s benefit. 

It is fitting that we spend a few dol- 
lars on plants like this one at Roswell 
and the one in my own State, at Free- 
port, Tex., for research to find ways to 
cut down the great cost of water con- 
servation. 

Every dollar spent on water research 
now will mean vast savings to the tax- 
payer, and Senator ANDERSON is to be 
congratulated for the vision and prac- 
tical approach to the problems that he 
has demonstrated in his years in the 
Senate. Water scarcity is beginning to 
plague the entire Nation, and Senator 
ANDERSON’s leadership in this phase of 
research will benefit this and future gen- 
erations. 

I ask unanimous consent this his com- 
ments at the Roswell plant dedication be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH or SENATOR CLINTON ANDERSON 


The presence of so many distinguished 
Department of the Interior officials here this 
morning should not lead to the conclusion 
that the Department is only concerned with 
assuring the Nation a pure and adequate 
flow of water. That is one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities and the Depart- 
ment is fulfilling that responsibility skill- 
fully and with determination. 

But the Department is also moving for- 
ward on the full range of natural resource 
endeavors, including improvement of the 
public lands—which is so important in our 
State—and expansion of opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, also of great significance 
in the Land of Enchantment. 

The plant we dedicate today is a valuable 
addition to the municipal water system of 
this growing community. It is also a sig- 
nificant addition to the workbench where 
the Department of the Interior is laboring 
on techniques for converting salt water to 
fresh water more efficiently and at lower 
cost. 

But this plant demonstrates far more than 
another method for making brackish water 
pure. It stands as an eloquent demonstra- 
tion of how Government—at the city, State, 
and National levels—and private industry 
can work cooperatively to attain objectives 
of wide public benefit. 

I know there is a good deal said these 
days about Government—meaning the Fed- 
eral Government—being all powerful, in- 
tent upon substituting its own will for local 
desires, and determined to destroy indi- 
vidual responsibility. Our new plant speaks 
to the contrary. 

Selection of Roswell as the site for a con- 
version plant was a perfect choice. Roswell's 
population had increased nearly 55 percent 
in the decade to 1960; its potable water sup- 
ply had not expanded to keep pace. Yet be- 
low was water that could be usefully tapped 
if a way could be found to desalt it. 

The State said it would help meet the cost 
of construction; the city offered a site, de- 
livery to the plant of the brackish water, and 
purchase of the fresh output. Private indus- 
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try played its part—Catalytic Construction 
Co. designed the plant; the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. built the plant, and American Hydro- 
therm will operate it. Here is visible evi- 
dence of mutual effort in the people’s in- 
terest—an intermingling of free enterprise 
and what we might call public enterprise. 

Not long ago, Henry Ford II said that 
America cannot “afford the ludicrous spec- 
tacle of old-fashioned guerrilla warfare be- 
tween business and Government; certainly 
not in this moment of history. * * * We 
have got to learn to live in decent dignity 
and mutual respect with our Government.” 

Mr. Ford’s counsel for businessmen should 
hold true for the community in general. It 
is our Government and its successes or its 
failures ultimately are our successes or our 
failures. 

In a quarter of a century in Washington, 
I have had my problems with bureaucrats. 
I have also been one. But the fact that this 
plant is operating smoothly, that a million 
gallons a day of potable water flow from it 
to the homes and businesses of this fine city 
is in large part due to the dedication of Gov- 
ernment servants. 

I have heard comments, too, about the 
“planners in Washington.” The term is in- 
terchangeable in some minds with So- 
cialists,” “leftwingers,” and “fussy thinkers.” 

A document on the shelf in my office rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should prepare 
and keep up-to-date plans for comprehensive 
water development and management for all 
major river basins of the United States.” 

The document is the report of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. T served on the committee which 
was headed by the late Senator Bob Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, who certainly was no Socialist. 
The vice chairman was Senator KucHEL, of 
California, the assistant Republican leader. 

The committee, after 18 months of the 
most careful kind of study, determined that 
the demands on the Nation’s water supply 
would rise sharply and that planning—and 
planners—were needed if shortages and poor 
quality were to be avoided. 

The committee recommended the full de- 
velopment by 1980 of five water resource re- 
gions—including the Colorado River and the 
upper Rio Grande-Pecos Rivers—to prevent 
critical shortages. Three more water regions 
will require full development by the year 
2000 if their residents are not to be plagued 
by lack of water. 

This is simply a recognition that river 
basins pay no attention to State boundaries 
and the Federal Government has an impor- 
tant part to play in bringing about the kinds 
of programs that will enable us to avoid 
severe difficulties. 

In a few days, the Nation will observe 
Independence Day. The Declaration of 1776 
is an ageless document; it spoke for far more 
than the 13 Colonies huddled along the 
Atlantic shore. Its message is as meaning- 
ful today as it was 187 years ago. The 
Declaration of Independence—with what 
Barbara Ward has called “magnificent au- 
dacity”—enabled Americans to determine 
their own destiny. 

The Declaration of Independence closes 
with the phrase “we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” As that oath united the 13 Colonies 
in a sacred cause, it binds the 50 separate 
States into a single Nation. 

In this bright new plant there is New 
York money and Illinois money and Cali- 
fornia money. The taxpayers in the 49 other 
States are stockholders in this plant as much 
as New Mexicans. They are helping us with 
one of our problems—water scarcity. We, in 
turn, might give some thought to the fact 
that the heavily populated areas have spe- 
cial problems such as improving their mass 
transportation systems and clearing their 
cities of slums. And we in the less crowded 
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areas might be of help. This is the way we 
use our “mutual fortunes.” 

The investment in this plant represents 
an investment in national security, as much 
as does the $10 million B-52 bomber poised 
on the flight line at Walker Air Force Base. 

In an age of rapidly changing technology, 
this country cannot afford to take a back 
seat in any field of science or engineering. 
The Federal Government alone is spending 
$15 billion a year on research and develop- 
ment—the largest part of it for defense and 
space requirements. That is a flvefold in- 
crease in a decade. 

I can recall in March 1951, at hearings 
which I was conducting, the then Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman, speaking for 
an administration which enthusiastically 
supported the saline water conversion idea, 
said: “We will bring to bear on the problem 
of economic feasibility the full knowledge 
and skills of the scientists of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private industry.” 

And a beginning was made in that direc- 
tion. But the succeeding administration was 
somewhat reluctant to accept this challenge 
and evidenced no great interest in the per- 
fected techniques and equipment perfected 
by private industry. 

Had that attitude prevailed, there would 
be no plant in Freeport, Tex., producing 
fresh water; the plant at San Diego would 
not be at work; Webster, S. Dak., would not 
be getting 250,000 gallons a day of pure 
water from a plant; the plant at Wrightsville 
Beach, N.C., would not be under construc- 
tion—and there would be no gathering today 
because this plant would not exist. 

I can think of no wiser, more productive 
way to spend tax dollars than on research 
which improves the health of our people, en- 
riches our store of natural resources, 
strengthens the economic base of the Nation, 
and propels us toward new horizons of knowl- 
edge. 

The entire Nation can take pride in the 
initiative, industry, and cooperative spirit 
which are represented by the Roswell saline 
water conversion plant. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF ENTIRE COL- 
ONY OF TEXAS BIRDS CAUSES 
CONCERN OF THE SILENT 
SPRING 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the recent discovery in Texas of the sud- 
den and unexplained death of some 300 
wild fowl in one breeding area in the 
Big Thicket area of east Texas has 
brought sharply into focus the prob- 
lems we face in air and water pollution. 

While the actual cause of death of 
these birds has not been determined, I 
have asked both the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments to investigate, in 
an effort to determine what part man- 
made chemicals or sprays or poisons 
might have. 

It is important that this and future 
sessions of the Congress be vitally con- 
cerned in air and water pollution studies, 
since these are problems that increase 
faster than known methods can curtail 
them. 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles from Texas newspapers be printed 
in the Recorp, as an illustration of this 
growing problem. The articles are “Mr. 
Big Thicket Mourns Mystery Death of 
Birds,” from the June 30, 1963, edition 
of the Houston Chronicle; and “Silent 
Spring Worries Congress,” from the June 
20, 1963, edition of the Beaumont Jour- 
nal. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

{From the Houston Chronicle, June 30, 1963] 


“Mr. Bia THICKET” Mourns MYSTERY DEATH 
or BIRDS 


(By Chester Rogers) 

ROMAYER.—Deep in the heart of the Big 
Thicket gravel-voiced frogs croak a mournful 
lament. 

It is ua funeral song for a heron colony. 

A narrow swampy area that might have 
been at some time a tributary to the Trinity 
River once was the happy nesting ground for 
a flock of 300 or more wild fowl. 

‘Today there isn’t a water bird in the area. 

Their mating calls, their feeding calls, the 
happy cries of fledglings discovering the 
thrill of flight, the shrill cries of fright at the 
sight of natural enemies is now a frightful 
nightmare of silence. 

The American egrets, the small white 
herons, the little blue herons, the water tur- 
keys that called the swampy area home died 
suddenly. 

Their rotting skeletons are a final resting 
place for their tangled once bright plumage. 

A few scant days ago the forest area rang 
happily with their cries. 

Lance Rosier, and a friend, Bill Gilliam, 18, 
both of Saratoga, made the discovery. 

Rosier, popularly called Mr. Big Thicket,” 
had wanted to show Gilliam the heron 
rookery. 

Rosier had often made his way along a 
logging trail to show friends the swampy 
heron rookery. Countless occasions he had 
guided naturalists, Boy Scouts, nature lovers, 
bird watchers, and civic leaders deep in the 
heart of the wooded land to view the hun- 
dreds of nesting, mating, feeding, and fight- 
ing birds. 

This day, though, Rosier was puzzled be- 
cause he heard no raucous bird cries warn 
other birds of approaching man. 

The silence was broken only by the squish 
of the mud, the soft splash of water. 

One dead bird after another lay lifeless 
along the silent path. 

Piles of sticks, placed carefully in the 
building of nests, had become a sun-baked 
resting place for birds that once rode wings 
of flight. 

The mysterious death had come swiftly, 
struck them before they could flee. 

Was it a deadly spray from airplanes in 
nearby fields? 

Was it poison they had picked up in feed- 
ing nearby? 

Was the swift death carried into the area 
by the winds? 

“I don’t know what it was,” Rosier said, 
“and can't find anybody that might tell me. 

“All I know is that another part of the 
heart of the Big Thicket has died. 

“And it makes my heart sad.” 

Only the frogs know for sure, and they're 
Just croaking, mournfully. 


{From the Beaumont Journal, June 20, 1963] 
HEALTH WARNINGS—“SILENT SPRING” WORRIES 
CONGRESS 

WasHiIncTton—This noisy spring, Congress 
is worried over the possibility of a silent one. 

Two congressional committees are occu- 
pied with health warnings on the dangers of 
pesticides, demonstrations of the sex habits 
of the male cockroach, and cries of concern 
for man’s feathered and furred friends. 

Such is the legislative impact of Rachel 
Carson’s popular anthology of death, “Silent 
Spring,” and the public clamor it has evoked. 

MISS CARSON TESTIFIES 

Already Miss Carson has testified before 
one committee, and asked Congress to curb 
sales of pesticides, and to cut down on aerial 
spraying. 
Besides this she wants to arm individuals 
with the legal right to seek redress in the 
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courts against neighbors who spray not too 
well, but too widely, and allow poisons to 
intrude another’s domestic domain. 

She insisted repeatedly that she does not 
want to stamp out pest control—but instead 
wants reasonable controls on the use of 
pesticides. 

CONTROLS SUGGESTED 


Even before she testified the President’s 
Sclence Advisory Committee had suggested 
there be tighter Federal controls. 

The committee also urged a philosophy of 
insect control, rather than insect eradication, 
by pesticide-using Federal agencles. 

The U.S. Forest Service—about to spray 
private land in Washington State—called off 
its plans because it couldn't guarantee the 
safety of oysters in nearby coastal waters, 


OYSTERS SAVE PEST 


Thus did the oysters save a pest called the 
hemlock looper from the ravages of DDT. 

Two bills are pending in the Senate to 
better protect wildlife from any spraying 
programs, and to tighten labeling regulations 
on toxic chemicals. 

Government officials have stepped into the 
fray. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall testified that pesticide residues are 
being found in a number of bird and animal 
specimens and even in fish caught far from 
land. 

RIBICOFF SPEAKS 


Senator ABRAHAM Rrsicorr, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, a former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has called on private 
industry to seek new pest controls which 
would be potentially less dangerous. 

Presidential science advisor Jerome Wies- 
ner has testified that the contamination of 
the environment with chemicals including 
pesticides is potentially more hazardous than 
radioactive fallout. He was quick to add 
that this is not now the case. 

Probably the most hardheaded report on 
the situation so far has been that prepared 
by Wiesner's science committee. 

It noted specific needs for stronger Federal 
control, some past deficiencies too. But it 
cautioned against devaluing the use of pesti- 
cides too much. 

Discussing man’s ability to manipulate his 
environment, the report said: 

“Advances have always entailed a degree 
of risk which soclety must weigh and either 
accept, or reject, as the price of material 
progress." 

The report credited modern chemicals with 
easing the control of insect carriers of dis- 
ease, and with the “unprecedented produc- 
tion of food, feed, and fiber.” 

CONTAMINATION CONCERN 

But, the report added, there is concern 
about the increasing contamination by pesti- 
cide chemicals of the environment. 

Because these chemicals are designed to 
kill or block life, they are potentially dan- 
gerous to other living creatures. The sci- 
entific panel said there must be a more 
complete understanding of these chemicals 
and their long-term effect on living creatures, 
including man. 

Little is known about the danger of pesti- 
cide use to man. The science committee 
would like to see more studies spell out just 
how much of the toxic chemicals man can 
take, whether there are hidden, long-term 
dangers. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS CONTROVERSY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most concise comments I have seen 
concerning the civil rights controversy 
appeared in the June 20 issue of the 
newsletter prepared by Independent 
Editorial Services, Ltd. 

It succinctly and directly assessed the 
statement made earlier by the distin- 
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guished minority leader. The comment 
covers an aspect of the current contro- 
versy which deserves a great deal more 
attention than it has thus far received. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
article concerning Senator DIRKSEN’S 
statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WasHiIncton.—No matter what history 
says about Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, he 
will probably be remembered most for the 
statement he made this week on the rights 
of the individual in relationship to private 
property. In a brief sentence he displayed 
for the first time in the clamorous racial 
dispute the cornerstone of Americanism, the 
man against the state. No one has come 
forward hitherto. No one individual of the 
administration or the Congress has seen fit 
to spell out the bedrock of this country, the 
right of the individual to control his prop- 
erty. The liberals for long have derided the 
Senator from Illinois as Irksome DIRKSEN.” 
They had their answer this week. The net- 
works and the news magazines have chortled 
over the “Ev and Charlie” show. But the 
veteran orator in the best senatorial tradi- 
tion said, “I cannot support a measure which 
takes from the individual the control of pri- 
vate property.” In that sentence he said 
what the Declaration of Independence said. 
He said what the Constitution says. He 
pointed up what the tax collectors, the econ- 
nomists, and the theorists seem to have for- 
gotten—that this country was founded and 
flourished upon the ideal that Americans 
believe in private property—for what? To 
protect themselves from the state. 


SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the full 
debate which preceded adoption of the 
Communication Satellite Act of 1962, 
concern was voiced with respect to the 
international aspects of such communi- 
cation systems. 

Very recently a distinguished member 
of the faculty of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School, Dr. Samuel D. Estep, 
expressed some interesting thoughts con- 
cerning the international aspects, 
thoughts which I feel sure will be of 
interest to each Member of the Senate. 
In his paper he summarizes some im- 
portant assumptions. Certain of these 
assumptions about the international im- 
plications were discussed in the Senate 
last summer, but others are new. Dr. 
Estep reviews three problem areas which 
will confront the organizers of the com- 
munication satellite program and the 
Federal Government: Relations of the 
Government and the Communication 
Satellite Corp. with other countries; 
relations with the International Tele- 
communications Union; and the selec- 
tion of countries in which ground sta- 
tions should be established. 

It is the conclusion of Dr. Estep that 
the decision to create a privately owned 
corporation for the execution of the com- 
munication system was a wise one when 
the international relations aspects of the 
activity are considered. Most especially 
is this his feeling with respect to the 
question of location of ground stations. 
As one will note in his paper, 
Dr. Estep feels site selection in Europe 
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would have involved many questions 
other than economics of use, were the 
system to be operated by the Govern- 
ment itself. He notes, however, that 
overriding reasons of national interest 
would permit the Federal Government 
to have a decisive voice in site location, 

ould such considerations be overriding. 

Because of the interest each of us con- 
tinues to have in the evaluation of the 
Communication Satellite Act of 1962, 
conscious that in such programs experi- 
ence will permit changes and improve- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that the 
paper of Dr. Estep be made a part of the 
CON7RESSIONAL RECORD. It would be 
helpful also to have a summary biog- 
raphy of Dr. Estep appear at the con- 
clusion of this paper, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this be printed. 

There being no objection, the paper 
and biography were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Some INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE St STEMS 


(Paper by Prof. Samuel D. Estep) 


Enactment of the Communications Satel- 
lite Act of 1962 brought into being a new 
type of legal organism. The Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp., recently incorporated 
pursuant to this act, is an unusual organi- 
gation directed to carry out certain Govern- 
ment policies and at the same time operate 
as a profit-making private business concern. 
These two functions may not always be com- 
patible. In one sense many of our public 
utility companies serve these dual purposes 
and examples can even be found where the 
National Government has created private 
corporations to carry out specifie national 
goals, The degree of Government involve- 
ment, the emphasis on profit-making, and 
the use of this technique in international 
affairs, however, make this organization a 
most unusual, if not strange one. 

The final version of the bill as enacted by 
Congress and approved by the President 
obviously was a compromise between those 
who wanted existing private communications 
carriers to own and operate this new com- 
munications satellite service and those who 
desired a separate corporation with a broad- 
ly based general public ownership. Another 
very vocal minority group fought very hard 
for complete governmental ownership and 
operation. One might argue about the fea- 
sibility or at least desirability of creating this 
strange hybrid corporation with the multiple 
objectives of making money for the stock- 
holders, furnishing cheap global communica- 
tion services, and relieving the Government 
of some financial burdens, all hopefully in 
the near future and, more particularly, be- 
fore the Russians establish a competing sys- 
tem. Whatever the merits of this solution 
of the original dispute, however, it is now 
clear that we must live with this new or- 
.ganiem and our concern should be to make 
it viable. 

To derive anything like the maximum 
benefits, both economic and psychological, 
from creation of this new service, nobody 
interested in the project should sit back and 
attempt to recriminate or piace blame on 
others they think were shortsighted. The 
imminence of the 1963 International Tele- 
communications Union conference to allo- 
cate frequencies for space communications 
precludes the luxury of such Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking. The legal, economic, 
and policy questions facing the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp., the Department of 
State, NASA, and the FCC are numerous and 
dificult, These problems need immediate 
discussion and at least tentative policy posi- 
tions must soon be taken by the business 
and Government administrators who are so 
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involved in the creation and operation of the 
satellite communication system. 

Although the corporation may not be a 
truly unique organization, it certainly has 
sufficient new characteristics and problems 
to be called sui generis. Consequently, al- 
though many of the international problems 
were created years ago when Marconi’s in- 
vention first came into use, there are no very 
appropriate international legal precedents to 
use in analyzing the significant new dimen- 
sions which were added by the quite dif- 
ferent character of communications through 
satellites. Consequently, there will be new 
and challenging questions to be faced, In 
addition, in a new area such as this, it is 
particularly difficult to separate the legal 
from the economic and political policy ques- 
tions which inevitably will arise. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is to identify the 
questions and suggests possible answers. 

In one form or another, many of the ques- 
tions themselves have already been asked, 
particularly by Mr Schwartz and Mr. Gold- 
stein in the Rand Corp. Study. For the most 
part, however, the existing published legal 
discussions have only raised the questions, 
they have not been directed primarily to sug- 
gesting definite solutions which should be 
adopted by the corporation and the various 
Government agencies which are vitally in- 
volved in the establishment of a communi- 
cations satellite system. The task now is to 
identify and discuss the merits of various 
positions which might be taken. A warning 
and caution should be voiced, however. The 
suggestions that will be made in this paper 
are presented for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing critical discussion. Clearly no person, 
and most particularly this writer, has any 
right to claim unusual insight or infallibil- 
ity in suggesting answers to these problems. 
Nevertheless, the basic positions to be taken 
by the U.S. representatives at the 1963 ITU 
conference need to be well in hand, even 
though in March the Administrative Council 
decided to limit the scope of next fall's dis- 
cussions in Geneva. Many of these items 
will not be on the formal agenda, but they 
will be the subject of informal discussions 
among the various delegates, and it is im- 
portant that the U.S. position be as firm and 
well-considered as possible. 

To understand and discuss the suggestions 
made here concerning various legal, eco- 
nomic, and political policy questions. certain 
facts and positions must be assumed. These 
assumptions should be made explicit, not 
left to implication. Therefore, at the risk 
of reciting information some already know, 
the following statements or assumptions are 
made and are believed to be justifiable in 
the light of present knowledge. 

1. Perhaps the most important fact of all, 
and one which so often has been overlooked 
in discussions of communications satellites, 
is that an extensive, diversified, nonpolitical, 
very efficient international telecommunica- 
tions network has been operated for many 
years by existing US. carriers and their for- 
eign partners. A. T. & T. alone has over 175 
formal operating agreements with partners 
in practically every country in the world, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., Red China, and Cuba. 
Actually the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962 recognizes this fact and makes it clear 
that the Communication. Satellite Corp. is 
not to be an operating company which serves 
the ultimate consumer in the normal sense 
of communications common carrier opera- 
tions. Instead it is to furnish the channels 
and possibly the equipment with which the 
satellites can be used to supplement world- 
wide telecommunications services. The act 
makes it clear that the corporation is not to 
engage in telecommunications strictly within 
the boundaries of a single country if land 
facilities owned by Comsat were used to 
send messages between land points. 

2. The act states that the Communications 
Satellite Corp. legally is a privately owned, 
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profitmaking company organized under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. Neverthe- 
less, the act also recognizes that the corpora- 
tion will be carrying out activities and func- 
tions which in many respects are inextricably 
entwined with important governmental poli- 
cies of the United States. Im some signifi- 
cant respects, therefore, the corporation will 
be performing governmental functions. 

3. The corporation is expected to make 
money and some Congressmen during re- 
cent hearings stated that they even expect 
the corporation to furnish much of the 
money for research and development work 
leading to an operational system. Realisti- 
cally, however, it is extremely doubtful that 
any profits will be made for a lung time, 
certainly for 8 or 10 years. Also, contrary to 
what may have been the hopes of these Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, the corporation 
probably cannot provide enough money for 
research and development, if vehicle and 
launching work is included. This means 
that a great deal of money will have to be 
spent by the Government agencies such as 
NASA. This is imperative if one of the pur- 
poses that Congress and the administration 
had in mind is to be fulfilled, i.e., that the 
United States should be the first to prove 
commercial feasibility of international com- 
munications satellites. Otherwise we run 
the risk of losing our existing leadership to 
Russia, thereby suffering another tremendous 
psychological loss in the cold war. 

On the other hand, Comsat surely can 
be expected to contribute a considerable 
amount of research and development money, 
perhaps as much as $100 million. A sub- 
stantial share might be spent on a good 
attitude or orientation control system which 
would make the antenna problem much 
simpler. Certainly work on the satellites and 
their electronic equipment could be financed 
by nongovernmental funds. Even the 
launching work will be a natural fallout from 
necessary Government efforts on such mat- 
ters for other purposes. No extra money 
would have to be spent to develop launching 
capabilities for communication satellites as 
such, Probably.even present technical capa- 
bilities would permit establishment of a lim- 
ited but operational and useful satellite sys- 
tem if the Government were to put no more 
money into communications satellite work, 

4. The act provides, although only by im- 
plication, that the corporation is to have a 
monopoly on communications making use of 
space satellites. It also explicitly states, 
however, that the corporation is to foster 
competition in the manufacture of equip- 
ment which will be used by the corporation. 
The economic and manufacturing facts of 
life in the communications business, how- 
ever, also must be taken into account in 
considering how these policies should be car- 
ried out. First, international communica- 
tions by way of space satellites will not have 
a monopoly over global message services but 
must compete with and can only comple- 
ment existing facilities, largely privately 
owned in the United States. At the present 
time such carriers as American Telephone 
& Telegraph, International Telephone & 
Telegraph, Western Union, and Radio Corp. 
of America, jointly with their foreign 
counterparts, own the facilities and operate 
the international communications network. 
Secondly, like it or not, we must accept 
the fact that undoubtedly a satellite system 
will be better and more reliably engineered 
and will be put into operation more quickly 
if the existing giants of the industry are 
given overall responsibility. Several other 
important conclusions or assumptions can 
be drawn from these facts. 

5. For this new form of communication 
service to be most useful it is essential that 
it be integrated into the existing systems us- 
ing underwater cable and Sat- 
ter and other radio techniques for interna- 
tional tele communications. The normal 
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customer who sends or receives an interna- 
tional message does not care which channel 
is used—long-range radio, cable, or satel- 
lites. From this it follows that there would 
be no economic basis for charging a customer 
more per minute for use of a communica- 
tions satellite than for an undersea cable 
or a long-range tropospheric-scatter radio 
channel, This fact will create serious chan- 
nel rental rate problems for the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp., and the FCC. In the 
long run, of course, international message 
costs should be reduced and this saving must 
be passed on to all users of such service. 

6. For the next 10 years, the only type of 
service which will be needed or even avail- 
able through communications satellites un- 
doubtedly will be the normal message and 
TV relay (not broadcast) channels now pro- 
vided by oversea telephone, radio, and tel- 
egraph facilities. This is dictated not only 
by the economics of the situation in terms 
of demand for service, but also by the eco- 
nomics involved in the technical limitations 
inherent in existing equipment itself. For 
example, the same facilities needed to trans- 
mit a full-range TV program will carry 600 
two-way telephone conversations. If avail- 
able equipment is used for data transmission 
the economy is even more startling; 22 times 
better than voice even. These technical 
limitations make it clear that the most eco- 
nomical use of these channels will be for 
sending ordinary telephone and telegraph 
messages or for data transmission. Cer- 
tainly for a good many years there is no 
likelihood of any kind of transmission from 
satellites directly to home receivers for pur- 
poses of general radio or TV broadcasting. 
Arguably, existing regulations would even 
prohibit such broadcasts from space. 

7. Another economic fact of communica- 
tions satellites is that at least for a good 
many years the primary use of the system 
will be to transmit messages between large 
traffic areas, e.g., from the United States to 
Europe and the United Kingdom. The sat- 
ellite system simply cannot be operated eco- 
nomically unless there is a very high load 
factor, This inevitably is tied to the num- 
ber of people making use of telephones and 
telegraph services at each end. At the pres- 
ent stage of technical development small 
countries cannot afford to spend the neces- 
sary money to build ground terminal sta- 
tions required for full use of the satellite sys- 
tem, although some use of channels would 
be available to them and they could afford 
limited terminal facilities. The economics 
of the satellite system are such that trans- 
missions even between the two coasts of the 
United States would be uneconomical when 
compared with other systems such as mi- 
crowave relay or cable telephone lines. This 
may not be true, however, for some coun- 
tries with very large land masses and widely 
dispersed population centers, such as Brazil 
or India. 

8. The short-range viability of the Satel- 
lite Corp. is also extremely dependent upon 
assurance that the U.S. Government and the 
existing oversea carriers, such as A. T. & T., 
will make significant use of the channels 
available through the satellite. Without 
substantial use from these two sources, it 
clearly is unrealistic to think that the mes- 
sage load would be sufficient to make the 
satellite system an economically successful 
operation. This fact, when added to the need 
for large amounts of capital if the Satel- 
lite Corp. is to put up the necessary satellite 
hardware and also build and own the ground 
terminals, leads to another economic con- 
clusion that is inevitable, at least to this 
writer; i.e., that the large communications 
common carriers must be vitally involved 
financially in the operations of the Satellite 
Corp. Even if the necessary money could 
be raised without help from the carriers, 
they should be involved even to the extent 
of large stockholdings so that the absolutely 
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essential coordination between the Satellite 
Corp. services and those furnished by exist- 
ing communications common carriers will be 
assured. This does mean, of course, that 
there may be some conflict with the statutory 
dictate that the corporation foster competi- 
tion in the furnishing and purchase of equip- 
ment and apparatus. Such corporations as 
A. T. & T. and other carriers have their own 
supplier affiliates in whom they have great 
faith and whose profits are also important 
to the carrier corporation. This may be more 
of a domestic than an international prob- 
lem, but it has some international reper- 
cussions. In any event, these companies and 
their supplier affiliates obviously are working 
hard to create new and cheaper communi- 
cation systems, including cheaper under- 
water cables. For the next 10 years, the 
economic advantage of the satellite com- 
munications system, if any, over undersea 
cables is marginal at best. Therefore, it is 
essential, if the communications satellite 
system is to be used sufficiently to make it 
economical, that there be real coordination 
between the services already available and 
those to be furnished by the Satellite Corp. 

9. Another legal-economic fact of signif- 
icance in analyzing the satellite problems is 
the degree of foreign ownership and partici- 
pation which is desirable, but which is lim- 
ited by the Communications Satellite Act, 
at least so far as stock ownership is con- 
cerned. Whether directly or indirectly, for- 
eign persons or groups may not own more 
than 20 percent of the Satellite Corp.’s stock 
which is to be offered to the general public. 
This means that if any one foreign group 
owns all of this 20 percent it could have a 
very significant impact on the control of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. On the 
other hand, this is not likely to be the case 
and yet it is perfectly clear that foreign com- 
munications groups, most of which are 
owned by governments, will be most insistent 
upon having a large part in the establish- 
ment and control of the communications 
satellite system. All existing evidence from 
past associations between American concerns 
and foreign groups is that the latter want to 
have a significant voice in the operations and 
a very substantial financial interest in the 
form of ownership of equipment. There is 
every reason to think that they would at 
least like to have the same kind of roughly 
50-50 ownership ratio which now exists be- 
tween A.T. & T. and the British Post Office in 
undersea cables, for example. Nothing in 
the U.S. statutes would preclude this kind 
of arrangement between the Satellite Corp. 
and a foreign telecommunications authority 
but it could not be done in the form of own- 
ership of stock of the Communications Sat- 
ellite Corp. itself. It cannot be emphasized 
too much, however, how essential par- 
ticipation by foreign groups in ownership of 
the system is, if a worldwide system is to 
succeed, These desires of foreign countries 
to have a share of the facilities themselves 
also goes to the manufacture of parts and 
equipment, participation in research, and 
perhaps even in launching operations. Each 
of these countries, at least in the more in- 
dustralized areas of the world, undoubtedly 
will want the right to furnish some of the 
equipment. Certainly past experience of 
our own U.S. communications common car- 
riers who have established such links with 
foreign countries so indicates. 

10. Another fact of space communications 
life is that international political considera- 
tions will have a large influence on the oper- 
ating policies of the Satellite Corp. and its 
foreign partners. There will be a much 
more direct government involvement in the 
actual operation of corporate business than 
has ever been the case before. This certainly 
will be true in the United States where in 
the past such involvement has been indirect 
and spasmodic at most. Even in Europe, 
where most of the communication companies 
are government owned, the same will be true. 
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Although they must go to public treasuries 
for funds, these government-owned com- 
panies for most purposes have operated as 
largely separate and independent bodies. 
Typically, the administrative personnél in 
these countries have been able to make their 
decisions as businessmen operating a com- 
munications common carrier rather than as 
Officials in the political arm of the govern- 
ment and probably will continue to do so 
for nonsatellite services. Nevertheless, the 
U.N. and the developing countries have al- 
ready indicated their interest in the com- 
munications satellite system even though 
they do not have the technological or eco- 
nomic facilities for creating or even partici- 
pating in use of the service in the near 
future. Therefore, the establishment of 
such a system does have political ramifica- 
tions of tremendous significance to U.S. 
foreign policy. Several provisions of the 
Communications Satellite Act itself take 
cognizance of these facts and they are known 
to all who are working in this area. To a 
much greater extent than has ever been the 
case in the past with regard to international 
telecommunications, the actions of the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. will be of con- 
cern to the foreign offices of the many coun- 
tries, and particularly to the officials of the 
United States. 

The operating officials who have been 
managing existing international communi- 
cation carriers, both United States and 
foreign, and whether private or government- 
owned, are very reluctant to see the politi- 
cians begin to participate in communica- 
tions matters with any degree of directness. 
Nevertheless, in this writer's opinion the 
political arms of the various governments 
are going to participate in considerably 
greater degree in the operating decisions of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. and its 
counterparts abroad. This could mean in- 
volvement of foreign offices personnel. 
Whether or not communications people like 
it and whether or not it seems desirable 
to have this type of participation in com- 
munications affairs, this is one of the facts 
of communications satellite life. One con- 
sequence of this conclusion, if accurate, is 
that the traditional attitude of the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union engi- 
neers and other technical communications 
experts that their decisions are scientific and 
engineering in character rather than politi- 
cal ones may have to change. More and 
more of the countries are going to recognize 
even the frequency allocations decisions 
made by the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union are inherently political as well 
as technical matters. 

11, Economically, and even technically 
and politically, the only communications 
satellite service which makes sense is one 
which services all needs through one co- 
ordinated system, regardless of what type or 
combination of types are used. There may 
be some serious question as to whether or 
not the Satellite Corp. can persuade the 
other countries of the world to accept the 
system developed and now sponsored by the 
United States as the single operating unit... 
Certainly the U.S.S.R. is technically capable 
of creating such a system. Probably the 
European Community also could soon have 
such capabilities. Economically, however, 
surely for a good many years there would 
be no sense in duplicating such services. If 
this is the case, as Schwartz and Goldstein 
argue, the Satellite Corp. must move with 
all deliberate speed in deciding on the course 
it will follow in negotiating with foreign 
partners to put a system into operation. 
Consequently, realistically the Satellite Corp. 
must start with a medium altitude sys- 
tem which will require from 12 to 18 and 
eventually 25 to 50 active repeater satellites 
in orbit continuously, and the signals trans- 
mitted will be very weak. Because the 
tracking of a medium-altitude, low-signal 
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strength satellite is a difficult and compli- 
cated matter, if the service is to be economi- 
cally competitive only a minimum number 
of ground terminal facilities should be es- 
tablished. Technical limitations may also 
dictate this policy. It follows that hard 
choices must be made in locating these fa- 
cilities. For example, in Europe for maxi- 
mum economy there should be only one or 
possibly two receiving units, although at 
the present time there already are such 
units in existence or nearing completion in 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

This does not make the best economic 
sense, but national pride if nothing else may 
well dictate that at least each of the major 
countries have ground terminals. Possibly 
even some of the developing countries will 
want the same prestige. If the system is to 
operate economically, this matter will have 
to be solved in some realistic way. This 
problem would be greatly reduced if regional 
cooperation could be achieved, as hopefully 
will be the case in Europe. We should en- 
courage such efforts. 

12. Some have suggested that the size and 
character of the problems involved in es- 
tablishing an economically feasible system 
necessitates the creation of an international 
body to operate the satellite service. Cer- 
tainly no existing international body is in 
any way equipped or organized to handle 
this task. Up to the present time the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Union has 
been largely a technical organ which limited 
its function to the allocation and coordina- 
tion of frequencies for various types of serv- 
ices and to formulation of technical design 
and operating standards. The decision of 
what companies or organizations are to use 
the frequencies within a given area has been 
left to the individual countries to decide as 
they see fit, Secretary General Gross of the 
ITU has stated that this body is not 
equipped at the present time to handle this 
kind of job, although he now feels they might 
be. If an international group were to be 
formed to do this, and it should be decided 
that the ITU is the one, undoubtedly great 
changes would have to be made in its or- 
ganization and establishment of the satel- 
lite system would be delayed for many years. 
There would be no hope of having an op- 
erational system by 1967. At the present 
time, of course, there is much opposition 
both within and outside the ITU to giving 
that body such regulatory power. 

13. If the Telstar or Relay satellite is used, 
an area will be needed around each ground 
terminal in which restrictions will have to 
be placed on band and range of other radio 
broadcasts. The area, depending upon the 
surrounding circumstances and terrain, may 
have to be as large as 100 square miles or 
even more in order to make sure that the 
signals from other sources will not inter- 
fere with the very weak signals to be re- 
ceived by the terminal station. Although 
in the United States either the Satellite 
Corp. or private communications common 
carriers will own the ground terminals, 
surely these U.S. organizations generally will 
not own them in other countries. The only 
likely exception is one or more of the areas 
where the United States might for foreign 
policy reasons decide to furnish the money 
for such facilities for developing countries 
who could not afford to pay for them. The 
United States also might need to own ter- 
minals in some of the developing continents 
such as Africa, South America, and Asia 
to serve the rest of the countries by land 
channels. 

In neither of these cases, however, is it 
likely that there will be U.S. ownership but 
rather only U.S. financial assistance. The 
legislative history of the act indicates Mem- 
bers of Congress did not contemplate such 
ownership of foreign ground facilities. The 
establishment of such expensive terminal 
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facilities in developing areas where traffic 
will not really carry the economic burden 
will create a difficult problem for the Satel- 
lite Corp. because of its character as a 
private profit-making concern, Nevertheless, 
in the long run it may be essential that 
these be established to assure a single global 
system jointly operated by the United States 
and its foreign partners. As suggested by 
Schwartz and Goldstein, any such uneco- 
nomic terminals should be financed through 
regular foreign aid channels as a foreign 
affairs policy matter, rather than expect the 
Satellite Corp. to make such investments. 
Undoubtedly, this will disappoint the ex- 
pectations of some of the Congressmen as 
expressed in hearings this spring on the 
desirability of having the Satellite Corp. 
cover a great deal of the cost of developing 
the satellite system. In any event, financial 
assistance would only be needed for these 
uneconomical ground facilities. None should 
be required for launching operations. For 
these the Government should be fully re- 
compensed by the operating company. 

14. The very same satellites which will be 
used to communicate between the major 
communication centers such as the United 
States and Europe, can be made available for 
service between other points when they are 
over other parts of the world and not in use 
for the United States-Europe service. For 
example, the same satellites that will com- 
municate between New York and London, 
Paris, Rome, or Munich could be used during 
much of the time of one orbit around the 
earth to transmit signals from London to 
Delhi, or Delhi to Tokyo. Use of satellite 
channels between these non-U.S. terminals 
might be treated simply as a service which 
could be rented to these other countries by 
the Satellite Corp. U.S. terminal facilities 
would not be used and there would not have 
to be any connection to existing consumer 
services in this country or even in Europe. 
On the other hand, a totally integrated 
global communication system would be the 
best for all concerned Therefore, here 
again the Satellite Corp. might decide to lease 
the channels to existing carriers who would 
themselves make arrangements with coun- 
tries throughout the world for use of the 
available channel time that is not being used 
between the major traffic areas. 

15. Another technological and economic 
fact of life must be kept in mind in estab- 
lishing the communications satellite system. 
The cooperation of the Government, partic- 
ularly through NASA and to some extent 
the Defense Department, is absolutely 
essential to the success of the operation. A 
good deal of the work even on the develop- 
ment of the satellites themselves, not to 
mention all the work on the launching 
vehicles, was done at Government expense, 
largely through NASA. Early realization of 
our goal of establishing a communications 
satellite system is absolutely dependent 
upon taking advantage of this great pool of 
Government knowledge and facilities. 

A.T. & T. with respect to Telstar, of course, 
did develop and build the satellites with its 
own money and paid for the launching. 
This was not true of Relay, however, and in 
any event for both of them Government 
launching facilities may be used, even 
though launching expenses would be paid 
by Comsat. Certainly the number of com- 
munications launches that would be needed 
over a period of years would not justify es- 
tablishment of a separate launching facility 
by the Communications Satellite Corp. 

Even though the Government has put tre- 
mendous amounts of money into research 
and development of rocketry and some into 
communications satellite aspects of the pro- 
gram, it is unrealistic and doctrinaire to 
think of this as a giveaway to private in- 
dustry. This great public expense should not 
preclude turning over the use of these facil- 
ities or knowledge to private enterprise if 
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private enterprise is the best way to utilize 
them for the benefit of the most people. 

In any event, it is important that there 
be continued an extensive cooperation from 
NASA, if for no other reason than to launch 
the satellites. If only medium-altitude, ac- 
tive repeater satellites are used, anywhere 
from 25 to 50 would be needed to have a con- 
tinuously serviceable channel having some- 
thing in the nature of 99 percent reliability. 
Just to launch this number within a rela- 
tively short period of time will be a formi- 
dable task. Even if one could be launched 
every other day, a very unrealistic expecta- 
tion at the present time with existing 
launching facilities, anywhere from 50 to 100 
days would be needed. It is one thing to 
launch an occasional Telstar, Relay, or even 
a Syncom satellite. 

It is quite another to launch a whole 
series over a short period of time. Actually 
the very reliable boosters which have been 
used to launch Relay and Telstar are not 
powerful enough to do the job for the per- 
manent operational system. Therefore, more 
powerful boosters now being developed by 
NASA and the Defense Department will 
have to be used. With these new rocketry 
developments it should be possible to have 
a multiple launching of three or more satel- 
lites simultaneously from one rocket vehicle, 
It would be ridiculous not to use this kind of 
research and development effort, although 
financed by the Federal Government. In 
any event, a very close working relation- 
ship must be established between NASA and 
the Communications Satellite Corp. 

When all of these facts and/or assumptions 
are taken into consideration, it is obvious 
that there are many conflicting policies and 
forces at work in the creation of a com- 
munications satellite system ready to op- 
erate in the international telecommunica- 
tions service. As others have pointed out, 
it will not be possible to satisfy all of these 
requirements; compromises will have to be 
made. In approaching the problem, how- 
ever, the paramount concern of all those 
involved in the operation should be to place 
a reliable and usable system in orbit at 
tne earliest possible moment. Inevitably 
there will be great deal of Government 
control of the whole venture and this would 
be true regardless of who legally owns the 
facilities. In spite of all the difficulties, 
economic, technical, and political, it is es- 
sential that the overall goal be kept in 
mind; i.e., to get the system in operation as 
soon as feasible. 

If these assumptions are correct, there are 
several major problems having considerable 
international significance which are raised 
by the creation and operation of the com- 
munications satellite system: 


I. RELATIVE ROLES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE SATELLITE CORP. IN INTERNATIONAL 
NEGOTIATIONS 


One of the very first nontechnical deci- 
sions which the Satellite Corp. officials will 
have to make is that of the degree to which 
they want to conduct the necessary nego- 
tiations with communications administra- 
tions of other countries. Although the offi- 
cers of the corporation have been picked so 
recently that they have had no occasion to 
make any statements about these matters, 
there is a significant potential conflict that 
could arise here between the business inter- 
ests and agencies of the U.S. Government 
such as the State Department. Certainly 
Secretary of State Rusk in his colloquy with 
Senator SPARKMAN during the hearings on 
the bill last August made it clear that many 
of the problems of negotiation were to be 
dealt with by the State Department. 

Undoubtedly they were attempting to 
create legislative history to support this in- 
terpretation of the act. On the other hand, 
representatives of business have made it 
equally clear in their statements that they 
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consider most of the international negotia- 
tions to come within the statutory concept 
of “business negotiations,” and that past 
operating experience demonstrates the valid- 
ity of this approach. Section 402 places re- 
sponsibility for such matters on the corpora- 
tion itself, although notification must always 
be given to the State Department. 

Government officials, on the other hand, 
can point to the language of section 201(a) 
(4) and (5) which states that— 

“The President shall * * * exercise such 
supervision over relationships of the corpora- 
tion with foreign governments or entities or 
with international bodies as may be appro- 
priate to assure that such relationship shall 
be consistent with the national interests and 
foreign policy of the United States * * * 
[and shall] insure that timely arrangements 
are made [for] * * * foreign participation 
in the establishment and use of a communi- 
cations satellite system.” 

They can also point to section 201(c) (3) 
which states that the Secretary of State 
may determine that a particular foreign 
point should be connected with the satellite 
system and when he does so the FCC is 
then directed to institute forthwith 
the appropriate proceedings * * * to require 
the establishment of such communication 
by the corporation and the apprdpriate 
common carrier or carriers.” Surely this 
question of which things are within the 
prerogative of the Secretary of State will 
prove to be one of the most critical of all 
those presented by this new system of com- 
munications, although many expect or at 
least hope that this matter will be handled 
in the same way as previous international 
telecommunications negotiations. 

In this writer’s opinion, at least, this 
problem creates the most nearly unique ques- 
tion raised by the Communications Satel- 
lite Act. Personal observations in the 
atomic energy area have left the very strong 
impression that European businessmen and 
government officials work much closer with 
each other in establishing overall national 
government and business policies than has 
been true in this country. At the risk of 
generalizing too far from experience in this 
one area and without tracing the history of 
why this should be so, the picture in this 
country is a quite different one. In gen- 
eral, there tends to be something of an arms 
length attitude between Government and 
business, each being somewhat skeptical of 
the other. This may be a suspicion of the 
motives of the other, or a feeling of lack of 
understanding on the part of the other for 
one’s own problems and needs. In fact, 
traditionally in this country we have been 
very suspicious of too close cooperation be- 
tween Government officials and businessmen 
for fear that there will be some kind of over- 
reaching, although this is much less true 
of the communications industry than most 
others, perhaps partly because of the ex- 
tremely technical nature of foreign negotia- 
tions in this field. 

Some of this fear in other areas certainly 
is justified, but in this case where we have 
a highly regulated industry anyway, and one 
which has worked well in close cooperation 
with the Government, it is crucial that there 
be none of this reluctance to work out com- 
mon policies which will serve our foreign 
relations needs and also make possible such 
reasonable business decisions as are required 
to operate a viable Satellite Corp. 

Heretofore, negotiations for establishment 
of land terminals for transocean cables and 
long-range radio have been almost wholly a 
matter of business negotiations between U.S. 
companies and their counterparts in other 
countries. These arrangements include the 
questions of responsibility for design and 
construction of the various parts of the sys- 
tem including the terminal facilities, the di- 
vision of ownership between the various par- 
ties, the responsibilities for maintenance, 
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and circuit assignments including the num- 
ber of circuits each party may use. Typi- 
cally the ownership of the equipment is in 
the form of undivided shares and the capital 
contributions as well as maintenance and 


repair costs are split in proportion to the 


relative use of available channels. Usually 
separate agreements have covered the ques- 
tions of services to be rendered jointly and 
the division of revenues. The arrangements 
between A.T. & T. and the British and Cana- 
dian companies for the first transatlantic 
cable were of this type. The same pattern 
was followed in the second transatlantic 
cable which was a joint project of A.T. & T. 
and the French and German telecommunica- 
tions administrations. These arrangements 
well illustrate the technique of working out 
basic terms and principles with major part- 
ners and then permitting other users to 
share some of the available facilities on the 
same basis. The French-German agreement 
soon became a multilateral one, including 
many European countries. 

Even assuming similar arrangements for 
communications satellites, the real question 
is, will Comsat or the State Department do 
the negotiating. This decision cannot be 
made intelligently if the skeptical, arms- 
length attitude which has existed in the past 
in many other areas of international business 
is assumed by either party. It must be a 
joint venture. On the other hand, one is in- 
clined to think that it will be much wiser if 
the lead in negotiations can be taken by 
corporate officials. If State Department of- 
ficials can be convinced that U.S. foreign 
affairs policies will be given proper attention 
by the corporate officials this may be possible. 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to 
make distinctions between various matters 
and have the lead taken by Government of- 
ficlals on some and leave others to corporate 
personnel. 

The location of ground terminal facilities 
in foreign areas is a good example to illus- 
trate the basic problems here suggested. 
Some have argued that this is a political 
matter which should be handled by the State 
Department. On the other hand, officials of 
existing common carriers at least, undoubt- 
edly will hope that the Satellite Corp. 
itself will handle these negotiations to de- 
termine placement of foreign stations. Lo- 
cation of such facilities is an extremely im- 
portant operational matter vital to the whole 
system, as pointed out above in the assump- 
tions. 

Certainly the choice of sites for ground 
terminal facilities in regional areas such as 
Africa, South America, and Asia, not to men- 
tion the much more immediate problem of 
locations within Europe, will create serious 
negotiation problems, and may well involve 
important foreign policy questions. Never- 
theless, the primary concern in the first few 
years should be to get a viable system work- 
ing. If this is the case, the first terminal 
facilities will have to be in Europe and, in 
fact, it probably would be wise to limit the 
operation to this area initially. Unless op- 
erations between the United States and Eu- 
rope are successful, a self-supporting global 
system is impossible for a long time to come. 

For at least the first 5 years, business ex- 
pediency should determine whether or not 
one or another system is used, one or more 
ground terminals are built in Europe, and 
what types of service will be offered and what 
satellite channel rental rates will be charged, 
although this last item will create trouble- 
some regulatory problems for the FCC. This 
will not be a disservice to the developing 
areas in those continents where full-fledged 
service and terminal facilities will not be 
established for some time. The system 
should be proved in the areas where it is 
most likely to be economically feasible and 
not until this has been done should these 
other countries invest the time, money, and 
trained personnel needed to build and oper- 
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ate such facilities. Nevertheless, the public 
repercussions and consequent pressures of 
such a decision may be very great. Therefore, 
the decisions cannot be made by Comsat 
without regard to the political position of 
the United States as a government, but the 
lead in actual negotiations could be placed 
in the hands of corporation officials. The 
political problem will be made somewhat less 
critical, of course, by the facts that estab- 
lishment of the main service does not pre- 
clude incidental use for less complete services 
to areas with fewer demands for interna- 
tional telecommunications. 

An equally touchy problem having both 
business and foreign policy overtones is that 
of dividing the revenues with other countries 
which help establish and have joint owner- 
ship of this system. This will be more of a 
problem, and expenses as well as revenues 
will be involved, when other countries join 
after the system is established. Privately- 
owned communications common carriers in 
this country in their international negotia- 
tions to date have been able to work out sat- 
isfactory arrangements with their counter- 
parts abroad. For the most part a roughly 
50-50 basis has been used for sharing owner- 
ship, supply of equipment, maintenance 
costs, and revenues. In connection with the 
communications satellite system, however, 
this problem will not be so easy to solve. 

One obvious example of this problem is 
the determination of how much of the de- 
velopment costs already incurred by the U.S. 
Government should be allocated to each one 
of the foreign countries which wishes to 
join the system either initially or later. An 
argument could be made for charging not 
only for all of the development costs of 
Telstar and Relay but also something for 
the cost of research and development of the 
launching systems. On the other hand, if 
a realistic compensatory charge is made for 
this contribution the figure would be ex- 
tremely high and the cost of the satellite 
system would be prohibitive. In addition, 
for some of the countries, particularly in the 
developing areas but probably also even in 
Europe the amount might be so high as to 
effectively block their participation. In this 
writer’s opinion, expenditures for rocketry 
development should not be charged to our 
foreign partners. In addition, such a charge 
might well cause such countries as the 
U.S.S.R. or a European group to insist on 
use of their own vehicles and launching fac- 
ilities. The rate base question should not 
be a very large factor in these decisions be- 
cause surely the rate will have to be reason- 
ably competitive with costs of long-range 
radio and underseas cables. The chief con- 
sequence of a high rate base will be to reduce 
the possibility of realizing profits for the 
stockholders within a reasonable number of 
years, although capital value appreciation 
probably will be the only real dividend for 
several years anyway. 

Rather than have foreign partners jointly 
owning the satellite system, one possible 
solution to this problem would be for the 
Satellite Corp. to place the satellites in orbit 
and then turn over to U.S. international car- 
riers the right to use the channels. The 
overseas carriers could then negotiate in the 
traditional way on such matters as owner- 
ship and division of revenues. If this solu- 
tion were adopted, however, the foreign com- 
panies could not have ownership in the 
equipment itself other than their own ground 
terminals because the U.S. common carrier 
would not have any ownership to sell but 
only a right to use the channels. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that foreign countries 
would not accept this arrangement. 

In the alternative, the Satellite Corp. 
could make arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries for ownership, and agree on costs to 
be charged to the other countries who want 
to later join in the project. Even if this 
were the case, of course, the State Depart- 
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ment would not have to participate if they 
were satisfied that the arrangements also 
served U.S. foreign policies. Under either 
approach it would not be necessary to charge 
other countries for rocketry development 
expenses and in fact such charges should 
not be made. Because these expenses were 
incurred primarily for our own military 
purposes foreign countries would be very 
loath to help pay for them, quite aside from 
the economics. On the other hand, if a 
reasonable charge is made for the basic re- 
search and development work contributed 
by the U.S. Government, the developing 
countries can be practically excluded from 
participating in the system without the 
United States appearing to discriminate as 
to who may join. 

To make this decision will not be easy 
and certainly it cannot be made without 
proper regard for foreign policy matters. 
Nevertheless, if a close working relationship 
could be created between the State Depart- 
ment and the Satellite Corp. officials, as has 
been true in the past between communica- 
tions common carriers and the Department, 
it would be much better if the corporation 
officials themselves negotiated these arrange- 
ments with their counterpart administra- 
tions in foreign countries. 

Another problem related to this question 
of the division of negotiating roles between 
the Satellite Corp. and the State De- 
partment arises in connection with the cus- 
tomers that may want to make use of the 
communications satellite facilities. One 
example of this problem is the degree to 
which U.S. Government requirements for 
international communications services are 
met by use of satellite channels. 

At the present time U.S, communications 
common carriers do lease channels to the 
U.S. Government for use in military and 
diplomatic communications. So far, at least, 
no serious difficulties have been raised in 
other countries about carrying such mes- 
sages over what are clearly international 
communication lines running through their 
territory. This service is dependent upon 
the cooperation of these countries. Wheth- 
er or not the same kind of willingness to ac- 
cept these messages will carry over into the 
communications satellite system is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered yet, but past 
experience indicates there will be no prob- 
lem if the facilities are privately owned and 
operated. 

If the Federal Government should set up 
its own separate satellite system to carry 
messages, particularly of a military or secret 
diplomatic nature, as it fully intends to do, 
a problem could be created for Comsat. At 
least at the beginning, it is hard to believe 
that the satellite system can be economi- 
cally operated without the message load that 
is created now by our diplomatic and mili- 
tary agencies’ needs for international com- 
munications. Actually the reasons for a 
separate Government satellite system are 
not to reduce costs but to provide a system 
cryptographically secure and relatively im- 
mune to incapacitating jamming. There is 
every reason to expect continuance of the 
present policy of making maximum use of 
private carrier facilities for most govern- 
mental international messages. 

Perhaps here again the negotiations prob- 
lem can be minimized if the Satellite Corp. 
itself is given the primary negotiating au- 
thority, provided that there is a close work- 
ing relationship with the State Department. 
In this way it would be possible for the pri- 
vately owned, U.S. international carrier to 
agree with its counterparts abroad that this 
was no more than what all carriers do, i.e., 
lease channels to any customer, including 
military and diplomatic agencies of any gov- 
ernment. 

The question of State Department or cor- 
poration primacy in foreign negotiations be- 
comes most sensitive when relationships 
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with the U.S.S.R. are involved. At present 
the position of the U.S.S.R. with respect to 
joining a satellite system established pri- 
marily with U.S. ideas, materials, and money 
cannot be known. Some statements made 
in 1961 and 1962 indicate that the U.S.S.R. 
might be willing to cooperate. On the other 
hand, they have not taken any clear-cut line 
in these matters and undoubtedly here, as 
in other areas, their position will derive 
from their overall foreign affairs policy. A 
realistic U.S. position on this question again 
might be worked out through the Satellite 
Corp. itself, although this certainly is much 
more debatable than in the other cases sug- 
gested above. 

Some European and even other countries 
have shown enough interest in joining a 
communications satellite system so that we 
ought to go ahead regardless of what posi- 
tion is taken by the U.S.S.R. In general 
there may be a greater chance for coopera- 
tion if the satellite communications channels 
are simply fitted into existing normal operat- 
ing procedures of overseas communications, 
the channels then becoming another and 
alternate route for sending messages. At 
the present time, our carriers have been 
able to work out satisfactory arrangements 
with the operating personnel in the U.S.S.R., 
and relations have been maintained with 
Castro’s Cuba. Here again, perhaps we 
would be wise to treat it as simply another 
communication channel. If this is not feasi- 
ble, of course, the question of whether or 
not to go ahead with the system on our own 
in spite of the failure of the U.S.S.R, and 
perhaps many others to join in will be 
presented. In this writer's opinion we 
would be well advised to go ahead with estab- 
lishment of a system with those countries 
who want to participate. If we move fairly 
rapidly there is every reason to believe that 
some European countries will join us. 

In the future a very difficult matter in- 
volving much greater foreign policy effects 
will arise when it becomes possible to have 
general broadcasting direct to home re- 
ceivers without the intervention of terminal 
facilities as required for Telstar or Relay. 
Nevertheless, as stated before, the initial 
operation, probably for a good 10 years, un- 
doubtedly will be in the form of a message 
and channel service, much as is now provided 
by telephone cables and long-range radio. 
If this is the case, the necessary operating 
arrangements, including the division of own- 
ership, service revenues, and other aspects 
of operation, should be worked out as far 
as possible through normal procedures of 
international carriers. Thus it will be pos- 
sible to determine the technical and opera- 
tional feasibility of the system before worry- 
ing about other problems which will involve 
much greater political policy questions than 
is the case with the ordinary message serv- 
ice. 

Another very important policy question de- 
manding an early decision from the Satel- 
lite Corp. is the price to be charged for 
satellite channels. As stated before, this 
writer believes the pricing policy will have 
to be answered primarily in terms of what 
are the costs of existing cable and radio 
channels. Communications common car- 
riers cannot charge either a significantly 
higher price for messages carried over satel- 
lite channels or a considerably lower price. 
Existing facilities as well as the new ones 
need to be used to something like capacity 
but a difference in charges would upset the 
balance. It would be best if all of the vari- 
ous channels, the total nonvoting invest- 
ment of the carriers, and the many services 
are considered as a whole in establishing 
reasonable charges which will assure a fair 
return. Here again, this can be achieved 
more easily in the long run if the common 
carriers themselves are given the primary 
policymaking role, subject to rate regula- 
tions, of course. 
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At least in the beginning, the Government 
should not set special rates simply to make 
the system appear to be an economic success 
or to make it more attractive to developing 
countries. If some subsidy is to be granted 
to certain areas of the world or certain coun- 
tries this ought to be in the form of direct 
financial grants to these countries as a part 
of our foreign assistance program. 

One great potential difficulty with the sug- 
gestion frequently made here that ComSat 
carry out most of the negotiations concern- 
ing foreign participation is that foreign of- 
fices of other countries will take over nego- 
tiations from their communications carriers, 
whether publicly or privately owned. If this 
should happen, our own State Department 
would feel under great pressure to assume the 
lead, rather than leave it to corporate per- 
sonnel. Perhaps the only feasible solution 
would be to form an official negotiating team 
for the United States, made up of both in- 
dustry and Government personnel. This has 
been done in the past in an informal way but 
it may be time to create such a group on a 
formal and official basis. The question of 
who takes the lead in negotiations will still 
be an important and perhaps delicate ques- 
tion and cases might have to be differen- 
tiated in deciding who takes leadership in 
negotiations. If the team could be kept 
stable, however, this should build mutual 
confidence and respect and close cooperation 
could be achieved with a minimum of wasted 
motion and friction. Certainly as to ITU 
frequency allocations and perhaps on loca- 
tion of ground terminals it would be neces- 
sary to have a Government person speak offi- 
cially for the United States. On most other 
matters surely corporate personnel could take 
the lead and even on the matters named it 
is essential that an industry-Government of- 
ficial team participate in formulating the 
policy to be followed by all U.S. groups and 
be able to speak for the United States in 
most cases, no matter who heads the team. 
If the negotiating team is made the official 
U.S, spokesman then it is no legal concern 
of other countries that industry people are 
included any more than it is any of ours that 
Government personnel run communications 
in other countries such as the U.S.S.R. 

The proper relationship between the State 
Department and the Satellite Corp. in nego- 
tiations with foreign countries also is in- 
volved in applying the most favored 
nation“ provisions found in our commercial 
treaties with foreign countries. Although 
this will be discussed later, clearly a good 
working relationship between the Satellite 
Corp. and the Federal Government on this 
matter is necessary because of the possibility 
of violation of our treaty agreements, This is 
an area where it is essential that some kind 
of State Department approval be obtained, 
although undoubtedly this will cause con- 
siderable delays in the establishment of the 
system if all arrangements must be made 
on a come one-come all basis even when we 
know that an economical service at least at 
the beginning necessarily will be limited to 
Europe and possibly one or two other places. 


II. RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


The official agenda of the 1963 Conference 
does not include consideration of any funda- 
mental reorganization of the International 
Telecommunications Union. Instead, it will 
be limited to frequency allocations. In 
preparation for this fall conference, some 
of the major countries have reached agree- 
ment as to the general character of the fre- 
quency allocations that should be made for 
space communications. If, as is hoped, 
these allocations, largely suggested by the 
United States, are adopted it will be possible 
to use a Telstar or Relay system. This 
strictly limited agenda for the Geneva con- 
ference, however, will not answer some im- 
portant problems that undoubtedly will 
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arise in the future.. Neither will the official 
agenda preclude informal discussion during 
the conference of the need for reorganiza- 
tion of international regulations. It is 
worthwhile, therefore, to point out some 
questions which will be raised by the es- 
tablishment of a communications satellite 
system. 

One involves registration of use of frequen- 
cies allotted to space communications. The 
necessity for interference coordination 
around the very sensitive receiving and send- 
ing ground terminals has already been men- 
tioned. In the United States this probably 
will not create too much difficulty because 
of the large expanse of land and the pos- 
sibility of finding a sheltered area close 
enough to places where the signals can be 
connected into the regular communications 
service within the country. The same may 
not be true in Europe where density of popu- 
lation, scarcity of land, and flat terrain may 
make location areal problem. In some situ- 
ations the potential interference zone might 
cut across national boundaries. Therefore, 
for the first time it may become necessary 
for the ITU to regulate and register receiv- 
ing stations specifically. At present, through 
the CCIR, suggestions as to power levels 
and zones are made and users have adhered 
to them without legal sanctions. This might 
work for satellite receiving equipment, In 
general heretofore only sending stations have 
been required to register to assure nonin- 
terference, but it may be necessary to regis- 
ter the sensitive satellite system receiving 
stations as well. Existing rules might be 
used because the receiving terminal is also 
typically the sending station. Nevertheless, 
the real problem certainly arises in connec- 
tion with receiving and this may give some 
difficulty under existing ITU procedures. 

Another problem could arise if military 
systems are established. Although military 
communications are generally considered ex- 
empt from the ITU regulations, a question 
can occur if the military needs of a country 
such as the USSR. or the United States 
makes it desirable or necessary to create 
separate military communications satellite 
systems. Certainly our own Government is 
interested in this possibility. If one is es- 
tablished the international regulatory prob- 
lem will be much greater than is the case 
with existing military communications. 
Once a satellite is put into orbit and used 
for communication purposes it will direct 
its signal to the ground without regard to the 
fact it is of military origin. Its signal 
strength and transmitting characteristics 
must be compatible with existing ground 
uses because the same frequencies now being 
used for microwave transmissions from point 
to point on the ground probably will be used 
for communications satellite transmissions, 
This raises the very serious question of 
whether or not we can continue to exempt 
military communications from ITU regula- 
tion. 

Revision of this provision is not an item 
on the agenda for the 1963 conference, and 
in fact it could not be, but it is one calling 
for relatively immediate attention when 
countries such as the United States do cre- 
ate a separate military communications satel- 
lite network. Perhaps inauguration of such 
systems will be the opening wedge permit- 
ting a reevaluation of this exemption of mili- 
tary communications from ITU regulations. 
This potential interference probably makes 
necessary registration and regulation of mili- 
tary communications satellite systems, at 
least in peacetime. Otherwise the limited 
bands which will be made available for non= 
military communications satellite services 
might be made useless for reliable transmis- 
sion. If a hot war should occur, of course, 
the ITU regulations will go by the board but 
during peacetime there is much to be said 
for bringing military communications, at 
least through satellites, within the regula- 
tory power of the ITU. One of the matters 
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badly in need of clarification through ITU 
procedures is the definition of military in- 
stallations, particularly as it applies to space. 
Under existing provisions it will be almost 
impossible to determine the military charac- 
ter of observation as against spy satellites, 
to mention only one problem. 

Another crucial matter is that of provid- 
ing for the case where interference does oc- 
cur. The important deficiencies that now 
exist in the enforcement powers of the ITU 
have already been discussed elsewhere. The 
creation of a commercial communications 
satellite system is a perfect opportunity for 
attempting to find some method for 
strengthening the enforcement provisions of 
the ITU convention and regulations. Prob- 
ably some type of compulsory arbitration or 
adjudication should be adopted. Because 
the use of the frequencies now proposed will 
overlap with existing microwave uses, dis- 
putes inevitably will arise. Possibly a spe- 
cialized court could be created to handle 
these disputes, such as now handles disputes 
within the common market countries. Such 
a court might be acceptable for this spe- 
cialized purpose and it could demonstrate 
the feasibility of greater use of international 
judicial tribunals to solve international dis- 
putes generally. 

The problem of international regulations 
in this area will become much more acute 
when a general broadcasting system is put 
into use, as surely it inevitably will be at 
some time in the future. When direct 
broadcasts are made from the satellite to 
home receivers the question of allocation of 
frequencies then becomes an extremely cru- 
cial one with serious political ramifications. 
Such a system would be open for use as a 
propaganda media, Although one can al- 
ways hope such channels would be used 
solely for educational and news purposes, 
this would be unrealistic in the light of past 
experiences. If they were used for propa- 
ganda purposes the likelihood of jamming, 
with all the consequences it would have for 
rendering the whole system inoperable, would 
become particularly relevant, On the other 
hand, if some attempt is made to control 
the content of such broadcasts, very serious 
censorship problems will arise. Our theories 
of noninterference by government with nor- 
mal channels of communication to the gen- 
eral public are not accepted by many other 
countries, 

One fact should be emphasized in consider- 
ing this problem, however. General broad- 
casting should be clearly distinguished from 
the message and channel services which 
would be available under the presently pro- 
posed satellite system. This is true not only 
as to regulatory policy criteria but also tech- 
nically because different frequencies and even 
separate satellites would be used. 

It is not too early to consider what kind 
of international control of such general 
broadcasts should be adopted. If this is to 
be done, obviously the general character of 
the ITU will have to be changed significantly 
and perhaps some use might be made of a 
specialized tribunal to license such broad- 
casts. In making these decisions, however, it 
would be important to draw clear lines, to the 
extent this is possible, between such general 
broadcasts and normal message services such 
as are now provided by long-range radio and 
undersea cables. Basically, general broad- 
casts very likely would be a continuation of 
the services now performed by Mr. Morrow's 
information agency and it would be unwise 
to mix this with the message services, at least 
if propaganda broadcasts were involved. On 
the other hand, one cannot really divorce 
news and general education programs from 
propaganda broadcasts. In any event, even 
though not of a military character, such 
broadcasts might be considered aggressive 
acts and dangerous to the security of some 
country. Under present ITU regulations 
jamming in such cases would not be pre- 
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cluded. Jamming an active repeater satellite 
at the present time would not be difficult if 
the satellites are constructed to make maxi- 
mum use of the transmission capabilities of 
Telstar or Relay. 

If one had to build a system to preclude 
jamming, utilization of the available power 
and channels would be cut so drastically that 
the system would not be economically feasi- 
ble. Jamming has not been a problem in 
the past, however, even in wartime when 
radio transmissions were used for the nor- 
mal message service. 

Another problem on which the services of 
ITU might be very helpful is that of equip- 
ment compatibility. If the Satellite Corpora- 
tion, with the advice of our Government 
agencies, should unilaterally decide what 
equipment to use at least for the initial 
system this would have tremendous long- 
range repercussions for other countries who 
might later want to participate. Therefore 
some voice will have to be given to these 
other countries in the initial decision on 
equipment to be used. Otherwise equipment 
incompatibility would be a serious matter. 

The FCC will have to take this matter 
into account in its regulation concerning 
equipment and this problem must not be 
ignored in informal negotiations at the 
Geneva Conference when frequency alloca- 
tions are made. Without doubt the best 
weapon other countries have in this bar- 
gaining process is that of allocation of fre- 
quencies for space communications. The 
very narrow research and band limitations 
now imposed under the 1959 allocation make 
an operational commercial system impracti- 
cal. Therefore, it is essential that the pro- 
posals put forth by the United States and 
others for broader allocations of frequencies 
for space communications be accepted. 

It is important then to reach agreement, 
and probably through the ITU, on stand- 
ards which will assure equipment compati- 
bility and which will provide other nations 
who are not yet ready to participate a rea- 
sonable opportunity to become a part of 
the global system sometime in the future. 
The problem has been solved successfully 
as to cables and radio transmissions in the 
past and this experience should be followed 
as to satellite equipment. 

In any event, even within 1 year, think- 
ing has changed somewhat on the role to be 
Played by ITU. Speeches made by Secre- 
tary General Gross of ITU in October 1961 
and October 1962 indicate a significant shift 
in the direction of giving some real regula- 
tory responsibilities to the Union, although 
his stand seems to have been modified again 
in a speech given in February 1963. This 
would significantly change the role of the 
ITU but very likely some such regulatory 
role will have to be played by that body. The 
Communications Satellite Corp. and the 
State Department must take cognizance of 
this fact; they must take into account the 
desires and rights of other countries, Ulti- 
mately some type of international regula- 
tion will be imposed. If the type of organi- 
zation and the regulatory pattern can be 
developed in the early stages before there are 
too many vested interests in the area, the 
problem will be easier to solve. This is a 
vital policy question needing immediate 
attention. 


III. WITH WHAT AREAS OR COUNTRIES WILL WE 
FIRST ESTABLISH A COMMUNICATIONS SATEL- 
LITE. SYSTEM? 

The economic and technical matters which 
give rise to this problem have already been 
set out. If, as the 1962 act contemplates, 
the corporation is to make profits, agree- 
ments must be made first with England and 
Europe where even one or two ground ter- 
minals would make it possible to connect 
into terrestrial facilities throughout the 
continent. The European connection could 
be with major countries such as France, 
Germany, and Italy, or hopefully with a 
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multilateral European operating group. If 
the fastest possible establishment of an 
operational and economical system is our 
goal there is no alternative. Such a decision, 
however, would raise a very interesting legal 
problem under existing commercial treaties 
which the United States has executed with 
many other countries. 

Germany and Denmark can be used as 
examples to illustrate this problem, One 
is a potential terminal country, the other 
is not. Both of these treaties contain the 
typical most favored nation and national 
treatment clauses. The peculiar bifurcated 
nature of the Satellite Corp. raises some 
rather interesting possibilities under these 
provisions. Even though a later act of Con- 
gress will supercede an earlier treaty and, 
therefore, the provisions of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962 supersede any 
inconsistent treaty clauses, it would be un- 
wise to violate our international agreements, 
no matter what domestic law may be on this 
matter. If the corporation should decide, 
for economic reasons, to make connections 
only with Germany, would this be considered 
a violation of our governmental obligations 
to Denmark under these two treaty clauses, 
if Denmark asked for the same privilege? 

Article XVII 2(c) of the treaty with Den- 
mark provides that each party must give the 
other’s nationals, companies and commerce 
fair and equitable treatment as compared 
with any third country “with respect to * * * 
the sale of any service sold by the Govern- 
ment or by any monopoly or agency granted 
exclusive or special privileges.” If the Satel- 
lite Corp. were considered the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Denmark could argue that it 
had a right to full terminal facilities on the 
same sharing basis as that granted to Ger- 
many, even though ComSat would not want 
to contribute its share because the amount 
of traffic would not justify this expenditure. 
Denmark might be willing to do so for rea- 
sons of national prestige and could claim 
that it had a right to the same U.S. contri- 
bution made to establish a connection with 
Germany. 

If the Satellite Corp. were truly a pri- 
vately owned company, even though reg- 
ulated as our common carriers are, no dif- 
ficulty would arise under existing treaty ob- 
ligations surely. It has never been sug- 
gested that A.T. & T.’s decision to lay a 
cable first to Great Britain, then one to 
France and Germany, and eventually to a 
few other places in the world, in any way 
violates the most favored nation clause. On 
the other hand, if the satellite system were 
owned by the Government itself, there would 
be a serious problem of whether or not we 
could offer to share expenses with four coun- 
tries and refuse such rights to others who 
might wish to participate on the usual joint 
ownership determined by use basis possibly 
to be applied in agreements with those 
groups having large concentrations on com- 
munication customers. The answer to this 
question may depend upon whether or not 
the Satellite Corp. is a private or a Gov- 
ernment operation, at least for purposes 
of application of these treaty provisions. 

As pointed out before, the corporation is 
sui generis so there are no clear authorities 
or precedents which give a good answer to 
this question. In many respects, as indi- 
cated in the initial statement of facts and 
assumptions, the Satellite Corp. nominally 
is a private company. Nevertheless, as 
pointed out by Secretary of State Rusk and 
other Federal officials, many provisions in 
the act attempt to insure that the policies 
of the corporation will be consistent with 
those of the U.S. Government. 

In at least one case, corporate policy can 
be dictated by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment apparently can insist that ComSat 
take whatever steps are necessary to permit 
connections with countries which construct 
the necessary ground terminals, even if for 
economic reasons the Satellite Corp. would 
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not desire connections with such places. 
From this it might be argued that the mak- 
ing of these important decisions, particu- 
larly those dealing with establishment of 
ground terminals, constitutes U.S. Govern- 
ment action. On the other hand, in recent 
hearings before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee concerning approval of the initial in- 
corporators appointed by President Kennedy, 
the Attorney General took the position that 
the Satellite Corp. is not a Government 
agency for purposes, inter alia, of the Fed- 
eral employee conflict-of-interests statute. 
Employees, including subsequent officers as 
well as the original incorporators, are not 
Government employees because the corpora- 
tion itself is not a Government agency, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General. This opin- 
ion, of course, does not settle the basic 
question of whether or not for purposes of 
these treaty provisions the actions of the 
Satellite Corp. are those of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps this is another reason why the 
negotiations leading to these international 
agreements should be carried on by the Satel- 
lite Corporation staff rather than by Govern- 
ment representatives. Success in this un- 
dertaking, however, will call for an extremely 
close degree of cooperation between the 
State Department and other Federal agencies 
on the one hand and the Satellite Corp. on 
the other. It is arguable that in effect the 
corporation is just another arm of the gov- 
ernment, only nominally private in character. 

Even if it should be decided that for pur- 
poses of these most-favored-nation clauses 
that the Satellite Corporation is not just an 
agency of the U.S. Government, it may be 
considered a “monopoly or agency granted 
exclusive or special privileges” and as such 
be required to give the same rights to Den- 
mark as are given to Germany. Certainly 
Congress gave ComSat a very privileged 
monopoly position. 

One other problem should at least be 
mentioned at this point. Under the na- 
tional treatment clauses consideration should 
be given to the provision of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962 which limits 
stock participation by non-U.S. citizens to 
20 percent. Does this deny to foreigners 
national treatment? 

Article VII~1 of the treaty with Denmark 
provides that the nationals of either party 
must be given national treatment by the 
other “with respect to engaging in com- 
mercial * * * activities.” U.S. nationals 
can buy stock without the 20-percent lim- 
itation imposed by the Satellite Act upon 
foreign nationals. Clearly these other na- 
tionals are not given the same treatment as 
our own, and arguably the national treat- 
ment clauses have been violated. 

Similar limitations on foreign ownership 
or control of activities in the United States 
are found in other statutes, e.g., the Atomic 
Energy Act, but at least as to atomic energy 
our commercial treaties specifically except 
it from the “national treatment” clause. It 
may be more difficult to justify the differ- 
ence in treatment in the case of the com- 
munications satellite. An expressio unius 
argument could be made. In addition, as 
now set up, clearly this is a peacetime activ- 
ity having no very direct connection with 
our national security, as is the case with 
the atomic energy limitation and some of 
the others. One possible answer to this 
problem is that no other country will raise 
this objection, but it is possible we are in 
violation of our treaty obligations. 

Caution 

An attempt has been made to set out 
some of the “facts of life’ which we will 
face in making policy decisions concerning 
establishment of the communications satel- 
lite system. In addition, several of the 
problems having some legal significance and 
which will arise out of the international 
negotiations necessary to establishment of 
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this service have been suggested. The cau- 
tion given at the beginning, however, bears 
repeating. Although assumptions have been 
stated confidently and specific solutions or 
at least policy lines to follow for some of the 
problems have been argued for, no person 
can feel he has the answers, particularly 
when he cannot possess knowledge which 
both carrier operators and Government ad- 
ministrators have as a consequence of their 
Official positions. 

Therefore, the assumptions, suggestions, 
and conclusions here stated should be con- 
sidered as an attempt to stimulate thought- 
ful consideration of these questions which 
must be faced and in some way answered be- 
fore a successful international communica- 
tions satellite system can be established. If 
the critical thought of those in government, 
business, and the academic community can 
be focused on these problems, we should be 
better prepared to make maximum use of our 
opportunity at the upcoming conference in 
Geneva and in later negotiations to assure 
successful creation of a global system of com- 
munications by means of space satellites. 
If critical evaluation of these problems is 
stimulated, a large part of the purpose of 
this paper has been realized. 
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A NEW FARM POLICY? 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the De- 
troit News, in its editorial of June 22, has 
initiated a discussion of where our pres- 
ent agriculture policies are leading and 
has taken a thoughtful look at alternative 
policies which might be considered. 

For far too long we have had automatic 
opposition whenever the idea of some 
type of direct payment program has been 
suggested as the basis for reorienting our 
farm policies. Here is an appeal for a 
new look at this concept, an appeal for a 
thoughtful study free of emotionally 
charged labels. 

I, for one, am pleased to see Secretary 
Roosevelt bringing the problems of main- 
taining minimum farm income, trade 
expansion of agricultural products, and 
consumer prices into the discussion of 
basic farm income support policy. 

Hopefully, the support evidenced in 
the Detroit News editorial reflects basic 
rethinking aimed at identification, based 
on years of unsatisfactory experience 
with our farm programs, of elements 
which should produce sound farm 
policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the Detroit News may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New Farm Pouicy? 


We have not regularly cheered Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., now Under Secretary of 
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Commerce, but we think he has something 
with his proposal for a new Federal farm 
policy. 

Roosevelt obviously is no farmer, but he 
gets into the picture because of his new 
Federal job. The Commerce Department 
has been assigned an important role in ex- 
panding exports of farm products as well as 
other commodities in order to cure the un- 
favorable balance of payments, 

Roosevelt proposes that farmers be per- 
mitted to plant as much cotton, wheat, and 
other basic crops as they wish—but then be 
forced to sell at whatever prices they can 
get in the free market. They also would be 
eligible for benefit payments if their in- 
comes suffered. Such payments might re- 
late future production to each farmer’s cur- 
rent output or be based on his federally 
authorized plantings in previous years. 

Such a plan would be roughly comparable 
to the Brannan plan. It also resembles 
the now in effect for the support 
of the woolgrowers. While many people 
fear that direct payments to farmers would 
be another step toward socialism, farmers 
already are getting direct payments for ad- 
herence to soil building practices as well as 
subsidies from crop loans which keep a floor 
under prices of farm products. 

What appeals to us in Roosevelt's approach 
is that it would be free farmers from the 
kind of controls that wheat farmers voted 
against in the recent wheat referendum. At 
the same time it would permit farm prices 
to move down to the level created by de- 
mand. Consumers still might have to help 
subsidize the farmer but at least they would 
not also have to pay higher prices for their 
food. Roosevelt’s plan also might serve to 
increase exports of U.S. surpluses by making 
U.S. prices more competitive with world 
prices of farm products. 


THIS BLOOD IS THICKER THAN 
POLITICS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to an editorial advertisement 
that appeared in the New York Times 
of June 10, 1963, captioned “This Blood 
Is Thicker Than Politics” by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, founder and chairman of Inter- 
national Latex Corp. 

It summarizes the major errors of both 
France and the United States, errors 
that have culminated in the present 
strained relations between these two key- 
stones in the arch of our free world. 

Most importantly, Mr. Spanel outlines 
a constructive series of steps to be taken 
by both Nations designed to heal the 
existing, dangerous rift. 

Commenting in the Recorp dated 
June 12, 1961, in connection with an- 
other editorial by Mr. Spanel, I stated as 
follows: 

It is a certainty that no private citizen in 
American history has given so much of him- 
self and of his company in thought, effort, 
and treasure, in order to establish stronger 
bonds between the people of the United 
States and France, as has Mr. Spanel since 
1939. This is the more remarkable when 
one considers the fact that neither Mr. 
Spanel nor his company have any business 
interests in France. 


It is clear that these patriotic efforts 
are continuing and certainly merit the 
attention of thinking people throughout 
the free world. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial by Mr. A. N. Spanel 
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which appeared in the New York Times 
on June 10, 1963, be printed in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuts BLOOD Is THICKER THAN POLITICS 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

These columns have long pleaded for free 
world unity. They have been outspoken in 
expressing admiration for France and the 
French people. As a result, a great many 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
written us asking how we feel now about 
French positions on Europe and Franco- 
American relations. Because there are too 
many such inquiries to answer individually, 
we want to do so in this space. 

The truth is that we have given our answer 
long ago, in continuing comments on past 
conditions and eyents which help explain 
the present tensions between France and its 
Allies. Through the years we have sought 
to encourage sympathetic understanding of 
French power and problems which enter into 
the equation of the current crisis. To refresh 
the memories of those who have questioned 
us, let’s sum up some of the viewpoints and 
warnings we have reiterated in these columns 
with almost nagging persistence. 

In the years when France was playing its 
distressing game of musical chairs, with a 
new government every few months, we re- 
peatedly emphasized that this was a symp- 
tom of the weakness engendered by the 
ordeal of war and foreign occupation. The 
country had been bled white, and subjected 
to the debilitating and humiliating experi- 
ence of finding itself, in effect, one huge 
German concentration camp. 


THE SOLID CORE 


Its troubled postwar political condition, we 
contended, called for understanding by more 
fortunate Allies, rather than the self-right- 
eous contempt that was too often its portion. 
Even while there was woeful disorder in the 
national elective government, a sound and 
solid inner structure—what the French call 
their “internal” government—was provided 
by the civil-servant apparatus of permanent 
Officials and local authorities. Again and 
again we showed that despite the political 
tragicomedies, the nation was rebuilding its 
economic vitality with remarkable speed, 
thanks to the Marshall Plan and billions of 
dollars in other American aid and loans. 

The world witnessed an unflagging na- 
tional effort in France, the mingled sweat 
and toil of workers, farmers, intellectuals, 
educators, civil-servants, scientists, indus- 
trialists, and bankers. 

Consistently, therefore, these columns ex- 
pressed full confidence that France would in 
time attain genuine national stability. We 
had faith in the Nation’s genius for recov- 
ery, so often demonstrated. Today France 
has a stronger “internal” government than 
ever before, along with continued national 
stability. Its people, having been given many 
opportunities for choice, have continued to 
give their mandates in overwhelming meas- 
ure to their national government. 

However, long before the wounds of war 
had fully healed, France faced its deadly 
challenge in Indochina. The American press 
and opinion makers for the most part were 
content to label it a manifestation of colo- 
nialism and let it go at that. They failed 
utterly to grasp the larger implications for 
the whole free world. 

NOW AMERICANS ARE DYING 

Actually, as has become abundantly clear 
in the tragic aftermath of defeat, it was a 
crucial struggle against Asian communism. 
Because it failed, Americans are today fight- 
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ing and dying in southeast Asia, even as 
Frenchmen fought and died—and South 
Vietnam is only the beginning, not the end 
of that blood-letting story. 

By this time we acknowledge that “colo- 
nialism” is the pretense, and that the Com- 
munist masterplan for Asia is the reality. 
In column after column, we tried to hammer 
this truth home, but the naked word colo- 
nialism” was a stumbling block to accept- 
ance. The French people, however, knew this 
truth from the start and paid a staggering 
price in blood and substance for their 
knowledge. 

None of this dismal history has been lost 
on the French people. 

As the Algerian horror ran its bloody 
course, we warned again and again that the 
stakes of the rest of the free world were as 
large as those of France itself. North Africa 
had become the operational base of Nasserism 
backed by Soviet power. 

We pleaded repeatedly, for instance, that 
American loans should not be given to Tuni- 
sia and Morocco directly, since these coun- 
tries were openly arming the Algerian rebels. 
Instead, we urged, the loans should be chan- 
neled through France, earmarked for Tunisia 
and Morocco, to guarantee that nothing 
would be diverted to the slaughter of 
Frenchmen. Mothers and fathers whose boys 
were dying in Algeria were convinced that 
some of the murder weapons were being paid 
for indirectly by the U.S. Government, swell- 
me the arms given by the Soviets and Red 

na. 


None of this was lost on the French people. 

In the Suez crisis, our two principal Allies, 
the French and the British, found themselves 
dictated to by both the strongest free world 
power and the strongest Communist power. 
Washington and Moscow collaborated suc- 
cessfully to turn the defeat of the little 
Hitler on the Nile into a victory. 

The folly of American policy in this crisis, 
and our weakness thereafter in permitting 
Nasser to flout his own commitments to 
the United Nations, were so often aired in 
these columns that readers, we are confident, 
recall the pleas. In Egypt, both the British 
and the French have seen their properties 
brazenly pilfered, their legal rights violated, 
their flags defiled—this without so much 
as a meaningful protest from our side of the 
Atlantic. What rare encouragement for 
Sukarno today. 

None of this has been lost on the people 
of France, and it still rankles; nor were the 
British blind. 


POLITICAL NUCLEAR FISSION 


Finally, there is the continuing problem 
of nuclear vitality, which in today’s world is 
both symbol and substance of a great 
nation’s standing. We have pleaded for 
many years that France be admitted to the 
so-called nuclear club on the same terms as 
Great Britain, To do less, we insisted, was 
to downgrade a principal ally on the Euro- 
pean Continent—consigning it to the status. 
of a second-grade member of the coalition, 
something that France would neyer coun- 
tenance. 

Stubborn American refusal to give France, 
too, access to our nuclear technology 
amounted to denying that nation its birth- 
right, in view of the pioneer radiation and 
fission work done by the Curies and Mr. 
Joliot-Curie and other great French phys- 
icists. Insistently we voiced the fear that, 
in forcing the French people to develop their 
own nuclear industry from scratch, we were 
imposing upon them a terrific economic 
drain which would make of their country a 
limping, weakened partner in NATO, a role 
that France could never accept. 

Is it realistic in this perilous age for a 
major power like France to be without 
nuclear weapons? What would be the fate 
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of France if a Nasser were to blackmail her 
with threats of a rain of missiles on Paris 
if France refused to give in on some con- 
troversial issue? Beg the United States or 
England for help? Accept Russia’s “good 
offices"? How unrealistic can we be in a 
trigger-threatened world, and how much 
longer can we afford the folly of our unwill- 
cgness to appraise modern France realis- 
tically? Even now, we are persuaded, if we 
provide full nuclear cooperation, France 
could once more be a stanch member of 
the free world alliance, a leading active 
portner among leading active partners. 

This does not exhaust the inventory. In 
virtually every article through the years 
we have warned that unilateral American 
action in critical diplomatic situations, 
without prior consultation with our main 
Allſes, was highly dangerous. The Nassau 
meeting of President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan, without the presence 
of President de Gaulle, illustrates the folly 
we refer to. Time after time we appealed for 
unity in depth and in breadth—not only on 
the military but on the diplomatic, political, 
economic and monetary levels. Only thus, 
we believed, could we generate true soli- 
darity, backed by aggregate power so for- 
midable that it would serve as an effective 
deterrent on Red ambitions, 


WHAT REAL UNITY COULD MEAN 


We tried to project a vision of a revised 
NATO transcending the Atlantic community 
and not limited to military cooperation: a 
NATO embracing the whole free world which 
could then evolve, in essence, into the equiv- 
alent of a free world common market sup- 
ported by power that the common enemy 
would not dare to provoke. 

In the current sad recriminations between 
France and the United States, let us not for- 
get or discount the strong chains that bind 
America and France. French blood and valor 
helped in the establishment of our Republic. 
In two world wars which were not of our 
making and in the launching of which we 
had no say, the flower of American youth 
was sacrificed. Rivers of American blood 
were spilled in Europe and billions in treasure 
were spent to save the French people from 
devastation and servitude. 

We continue to believe that this blood is 
thicker than politics. We continue to be- 
lieve, therefore, that when there is a proper 
reevaluation in the United States of the ma- 
turity attained since the end of the war by 
Prance—and when France accepts the fact 
that Europe must include an emerging 
European Britain—a new and fruitful ac- 
commodation can be achieved. It could well 
be started with nuclear cooperation as the 
strongest portent of a new era. 

On the other hand, the attempt of any free 
world nation to go it alone, to act divisively, 
can be made only at the peril of freedom 
for all of them; exclusivity, isolationism and 
rigid nationalism are divisive and self-de- 
structive. Neither France nor the United 
States can long survive this folly. 

Just as surely as Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
spelled out catastrophe for mankind—a ca- 
tastrophe that cost more than 30 million 
lives—it has been spelled out by Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev. The inflexible Com- 
munist commitment to world domination 
was confirmed again in action only yester- 
day, in Cuba. To deceive ourselves on this 
score and remain divided would be mass sui- 
cidal. 

In this context we quote Mr. Khrushehev's 
statement to the Chinese Ambassador in Mos- 
cow last February: “When the last spadeful 
of earth is thrown on the grave of capitalism, 
we will do it together with China.” 

Let’s be clear on fundamentals. The fan- 
tasy that world communism’s basic aims can 
be mollified, tamed or bought off with “rea- 
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sonable” concessions, can be fatal to our 
world and all that it cherishes. This is 
equally true whether the nation which in- 
dulges in these dreams be the United States, 
or France. Our freedom is indivisible; and 
history will not forget nor forgive those who 
are acting divisively today. 


DR. ANNIS OF THE AMA ATTACKS 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a few weeks ago, Dr. Edward 
P. Annis, president of the American 
Medical Association, characterized pro- 
ponents of the King-Anderson approach 
to health care through social security as 
“political quacks and charlatans.” For 
that irresponsible statement he was 
properly criticized by several Nobel prize 
winners who supported that legislation. 

Recently Dr. Annis attended the 
AMA’s convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
and left behind some extraordinary 
words concerning the Catholic press in 
this country. 

Referring to an editorial in the Cath- 
olic Star Herald titled the “Empty House 
of the AMA,” Dr. Annis stated: 

This is typical of the distortion of the 
Catholic press. They are ignorant of the 
position of American medicine and firmly 
fixed in their socialist philosophies. These 
people are so firmly fixed in their view that 
they won't even listen to our point of view. 


The president of the AMA then ex- 
tended his attack to include a most dis- 
tinguished churchman, Msgr. George 
Higgins, director of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Monsignor Higgins’ 
endorsement of the King-Anderson ap- 
proach must, if we believe Dr. Annis, 
make this Catholic prelate nothing but 
a “political quack and a charlatan,“ for 
this is what Dr. Annis has called those 
who favor health care through social se- 
curity. But Dr. Annis had an explana- 
tion for Monsignor Higgins’ position; he 
said he must be under the influence of 
labor leaders—fiery demons whom Dr. 
Annis must believe are descendants of 
Satan himself. 

Mr. President, I believe the views of 
the Catholic Star Herald and Monsignor 
Higgins reflect one of the greatest vir- 
tues of the church—a well developed 
sense of social responsibility. The per- 
spectives of the press and of Monsignor 
Higgins are as deep as those of Dr. 
Annis are shallow. 

I believe the Nation is getting tired 
and bored with organized medicine’s 
prophet of gloom and doom. And I be- 
lieve they would prefer to have him 
speak with the sort of responsibility they 
expect from a practicing physician. 

When asked about Dr. Annis’ attack 
on him, Monsignor Higgins evidenced 
some of this boredom, as well as a good 
deal of charity, with this comment: 

Some statements you just smile at. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the interview with Dr. Annis 
which appeared in the Catholic Star 
Herald of June 28, 1963, the report of 
Monsignor Higgins’ response, and an 
editorial from the Star Herald comment- 
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ing on the situation, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view, report, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Catholic Star Herald, 
June 28, 1963] 


INTERVIEW WirH AMA's Dr, ANNIS—ACCUSES 
CATHOLIC Press or DISTORTING MEDICARE 
(By Joseph F. Nolan) 

ATLANTIC Crry.—The president of the 
American Medical Association last week ac- 
cused the Catholic press—“the only ones 
taking me to task“ —of distortion and par- 
tiality, and gave his own interpretation of 
the encyclical “Mater et Magistra’s” bearing 
on the proposed medicare program. 

In a Star Herald interview Dr. Edward R. 
Annis of Miami charged some Catholic edi- 
tors with being so “firmly fixed in their new 
socialist philosophies” that they “will not 
listen to our point of view,” and attacked 
particularly the writing of Msgr. George 
Higgins, director of the social action depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Medicare, according to Dr. Annis, is a 
“swindle,” a “fraud,” and a “political prod- 
uct which does not provide true medical 
care.” 

The interview started with Dr. Annis re- 
viewing, at his request, the May 25, 1962, 
Star Herald editorial, “The Empty House of 
AMA.” 

Indicating the editorial Dr. Annis said, 
“This is typical of the distortion in the 
Catholic press. They are ignorant of the 
position of American medicine and firmly 
fixed in their socialist philosophies, These 
people are so firmly fixed in their view they 
won't even listen to our point of view.” 

The doctor said that whoever wrote the 
article did not have any knowledge of medi- 
care. He recommended that the “so-called 
liberal-minded editor also re-read Mater et 
Magistra.” 

The editorial carried the following quote 
from “Mater et Magistra“: “Socialization is 
an effect and a cause of the growing inter- 
vention of the public authorities in even the 
most crucial matters, such as those con- 
cerning the care of health.” 

Dr. Annis said the “socialization” referred 
to by Pope John XXIII “means the soclaliza- 
tion of people like the meeting the AMA is 
holding here, but the program of medicare 
and the efforts of people like Monsignor 
pe is socialism, not socialization.” 

e doctor described Monsignor Hi 7 
writing as reflecting the thinking of 7. — 
leaders and their efforts to dominate Ameri- 
can medicine. “I have personally written 
to Monsignor Higgins,” said Dr. Annis, con- 

distortions in his writings and I 
have offered to meet with him and his repre- 
sentatives and give our point of view.” 

There had been no reply to his letter, the 
doctor stated, and he added that a “promi- 
nent Catholic editor had discounted such 
articles as emanating from quotes of the 
Washington local of the AFL-CIO.” 

Twenty years of Catholic schooling had 
taught him that “authority is the weakest of 
all arguments,” said Dr. Annis, “and that 
those in authority must be certain of all the 
facts before they speak or write dogmatically 
to the laity.” 

He maintained that medicine has nothing 
to hide and is not trying to put anything 
over on anyone. “But we want to bring out 
our facts and see that someone else will not 
perpetrate fraud on our patients, the Ameri- 
can public, by putting over medicare, by 
politically trying to get votes, and by not 
taking care of the people.” 
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Referring to the writings of some Catholic 
writers who are “totally ignorant of Ameri- 
can medicine, or are deliberately ignoring it,” 
Dr. Annis said they were trying to force their 
own personal philosophy and ideology on 
Catholic men and women “who have been led 
to believe that the truth is to be found in 
the Catholic press.” 

Asked about the faults of medicare, Dr. 
Annis said he did not have time to go “into 
that very lengthy matter“ but he did later 
airmail copies of his Chicago and Washing- 
ton speeches to the Star Herald detailing his 
stand against “socialism” and for medicine“ 
which “must continue to operate under this 
free enterprise system.“ Earlier this year he 
had entitled a talk ‘“Medicare—Bad Medicine 
for Everyone.” 

In Atlantic City he told the Star Herald 
that “Medicare is false labeling, the brand- 
ing of a political product which does not 
provide true medical care but which would 
tax the working man’s wages to pay bills of 
many people who are well able to provide for 
themselves. 

“Repeatedly in some of the Catholic press— 
the only ones taking me to task—ignorance 
makes them say we are totally wrong. We 
don’t object to controversy, to those who 
disagree with us, but we object to the edi- 
toral writer who pontificates against a point 
of view which they don’t even bother to 
check from authoritative sources.“ 

The doctor said that he and Dr. Norman 
Weich, president-elect of the AMA, had both 
been reared in Catholic schools and had been 
taught fair play. He said that they had been 
taught logic and philosophy by Catholic 
educators and they both reflect the thinking 
of the American physician when desiring the 
best medical care for all citizens whether or 
not they have the ability to pay for it. 

He maintained that under the Kerr-Mills 
law persons over 65 would be taken care of. 
Medicare, he said, “so-called is a swindle 
against the public. It is not prepayment, 
not insurance, and it is socialized medicine 
for senior citizens, for our p~pulation. It is 
a new walfare program providing for rich 
and poor alike at the expense of those who 
work. Seventy-five percent of health needs 
would not be covered. Kerr-Mills would do 
it.” 


CoMMENT GIVEN BY MONSIGNOR HIGGINS 

WASHINGTON.— . George Higgins of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
told the Star Herald that he thought Dr. 
Edward R. Annis was referring, in his Atlan- 
tie City interview, to an article Monsignor 
Higgins wrote in Extension magazine last 
year. 

The article said that while people could 
disagree with medicare they could not label 
it socialism. 

Asked about Dr. Annis’ reference to his 
connection with labor, Monsignor Higgins 
said that if Dr. Annis had made up his mind 
“that I am a spokesman for labor” nothing 
would change it. 

“There is no point in getting into an argu- 
ment with Dr. Annis on something which 
has nothing to do with the argument over 
medicare. What he has to do is face up 
to the issue itself,” the monsignor said. 

“Some statements you just smile at when 
people have made up their minds.” 


MEDICARE Is Nor SOCIALISM 


We were amused by Dr. Edward R. An- 
nis’ fulminations against the Catholic press 
and the Star Herald specifically. The good 
surgeon is presently the president of the 
American Medical Association. It would 
seem that a scalpel is not the only sharp in- 
strument he knows how to wield. He de- 
scribed medicare as a swindle and a fraud in 
our Atlantic City correspondent's report on 
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page 3 of this issue. Furthermore, he stig- 
matized this paper’s editorial views on med- 
icare as distorted and ignorant. Finally, he 
anethematized medicare itself as socialism 
not socialization. 

Perhaps the best rebuttal was summed up 
by Msgr. George Higgins, head of the social 
action department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, who told the Star Her- 
ald when informed that Dr. Annis singled 
him out as a a sort of bete noir on this issue: 
“Some statements you just smile at when 
people have made up their minds.” 

We are of a different breed. We would like 
to smile at Dr. Annis, but we can’t. The or- 
ganization he heads is too powerful, and he 
himself too persuasive not to engage in de- 
bate over medicare. We will gladly open up 
our pages to his views as often as he cares 
to express them and promise him equal 
space with any of our contrary views on med- 
icare. We regret the need to oppose him, 
because he is a good man, a fine Catholic, 
and an excellent surgeon. 

Dr. Annis professes, however, to have been 
taught logic in Catholic schools he attended. 
Yet we must ask how logical it is to decry 
medicare as socialism while applauding Fed- 
eral aid through Kerr-Mills. This latter pro- 
gram, now adopted in New Jersey, will derive 
50 percent of its costs from Washington. 
Under medicare, 100 percent would have been 
given by the Federal Government from so- 
cial security funds as sick benefits for all 
senior citizens. Does a certain numerical 
amount of Federal aid in a particular case 
mean socialism while anything less than it 
does not? Is social security also socialism? 
Just what is socialism? 

The term unfortunately is bandied about 
without ever being pinned down to a clear 
definition. On our part, we had always un- 
derstood that socialism meant governmental 
ownership of the means of production, not 
Government help for the needy, which is so- 
cial charity. The only socialized enterprises 
in America today are the post office and proj- 
ects similar to TVA. No rugged individu- 
alists are eager to take the post office over 
or complain about the Government’s owner- 
ship of it, although many would love to get 
their hands on TVA. 

So tell us, Dr. Annis, what does socialism 
mean to you? Is it socialism when the Gov- 
ernment helps educate doctors, launch medi- 
cal research programs, build bigger and bet- 
ter hospitals? Or is it only socialism when 
the Government undertakes to help the 
poor, to protect our senior citizens from im- 
poverishing illnesses? Already, persons over 
65 have average incomes that put them in 
the category of poverty. In spite of that, 
Kerr-Mills will help only those who are prac- 
tically destitute, those whose resources are 
almost gone. Is that the price of your kind 
of freedom for our senior citizens? In our 
opinion, Kerr-Mills is too little for too few. 

Come, Dr. Annis, open your heart to the 
aged poor. Think of them in your Christian 
charity. For you, more than any other in- 
dividual in America, are blocking the honor- 
able medical care that could be theirs if 
medicare becomes law. 


INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE AL- 
LOTMENTS IN TULELAKE AREA OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 762. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill S. 762 to pro- 
vide for increased wheat acreage allot- 
ments in the Tulelake area of California, 
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which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That subsection (i) of section 334 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate the subsection as sub- 
section “(j)”; 

(b) Insert in the first and second sen- 
tences immediately preceding the word 
“farms” the words “privately owned”; 

(c) Strike out in the second sentence the 
word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended, and the Senate concurred, that 
the program should be permanent in na- 
ture. However, the House of Repre- 
sentatives saw fit to provide for a 1-year 
extension only. Under these circum- 
stances, I ask concurrence by the Sen- 
ate in the amendment of the House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 2 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
628) to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with an agreement with the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], I ask unanimous consent to call 
up a number of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection and ask for 
their consideration. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that at the appropriate 
places in the Recorp excerpts from the 
reports may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM HERBERT VOM RATH 


The bill (S. 901) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Herbert vom Rath was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of title III of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, section 352(a)(1) of 
the said act shall be deemed to have been 
and to be inapplicable in the case of Wil- 
liam Herbert vom Rath, a naturalized citizen 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
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said William Herbert vom Rath establishes 
residence in the United States prior to the 
expiration of thirty-six months following the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


ENRICO AGOSTINI AND CELESTINO 
AGOSTINI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 496) for the relief of Enrico Agos- 
tini and Celestino Agostini which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, in line 
7, after the word “visa”, to strike out 
“fee” and insert “fees”; in line 8, after 
the word “such”, to strike out alien“ 
and insert aliens“; and in line 10, after 
the word “deduct”, to strike out “one 
number” and insert “two numbers”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Enrico Agostini and Celestino Agostini 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota- control offi- 
cer to deduct two numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 4214) for the relief of 
the Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, Mis- 
souri, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


BARBARA THERESA LAZARUS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1518) for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, in line 3, 
after the word “of,” to strike out “sec- 
tions 203(a)(3) and 205” and insert 
“titles I and I.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The bill (S. 330) to amend chapter 35 
of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide that after the expiration of the 
Korean conflict veterans’ education and 
training program, approval of courses 
under the war orphans’ educational as- 
sistance program shall be by State ap- 
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proving agencies, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
35 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Subchapter VII—State Approving Agencies 
“§ 1771. Designation 

„(a) Unless otherwise established by the 
law of the State concerned. the chief execu- 
tive of each State is requested to create or 
designate a State department or agency as the 
‘State approving agency’ for his State for 
the purposes of this chapter after the date 
for the expiration of all education and train- 
ing provided for in chapter 33 of this title. 
Such agency may be the agency designated 
or created in accordance with section 1641 
of this title. 

“(b)(1) If any State fails or declines to 
create or designate a State approving agency, 
the provisions of this chapter which refer to 
the State approving agency shall, with re- 
spect to such State, be deemed to refer to the 
Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator under section 
1772 of this title, the provisions of this chap- 
ter which refer to a State approving agency 
shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$ 1772. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible person shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education offered by an educational 
institution only if (1) such course is ap- 
proved as provided in this chapter by the 
State approving agency for the State where 
such educational institution is located, or by 
the Administrator, or (2) such course is ap- 
proved (A) for the enrollment of the partic- 
ular individual under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1737 of this title or (B) for special 
restorative training under subchapter V of 
this chapter. Approval of courses by State 
approving agencies shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of this chapter and such 
other regulations and policies as the State 
approving agency may adopt. Each State 
approving agency shall furnish the Admin- 
istrator with a current list of educational 
institutions specifying courses which it has 
approved, and, in addition to such list, it 
shall furnish such other information to the 
Administrator as it and the Administrator 
may determine to be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this chapter. Each State ap- 


-proving agency shall notify the Administra- 


tor of the disapproval of any course previ- 
ously approved and shall set forth the 
reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be respon- 
sible for the approval of courses of education 
offered by any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment authorized under other laws to 
supervise such education. The Administra- 
tor may approve any course in any other edu- 
cational institution in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“§ 1773. Cooperation 

“(a) The Administrator and each State 
approving agency shall take cognizance of 
the fact that definite duties, functions, and 
responsibilities are conferred upon the Ad- 
ministrator and each State approving agency 
under the educational programs established 
under this chapter. To assure that such 
programs are effectively and efficiently ad- 
ministered, the cooperation of the Admin- 
istrator and the State approving agencies is 
essential. It is necessary to establish an 
exchange of information pertaining to ac- 
tivities of educational institutions, and par- 
ticular attention should be given to the 
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enforcement of approval standards, enforce- 
ment of enrollment restrictions, and fraudu- 
lent and other criminal activities on the part 
of persons connected with educational in- 
stitutions in which eligible persons are en- 
rolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the 
State approving agencies with copies of such 
Veterans’ Administration informational ma- 
terial as may aid them in carrying out this 
chapter. 

“§ 1774. Reimbursement of expenses 

“The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements with State and 
local agencies to pay such State and local 
agencies for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of salary and travel incurred by em- 
ployees of such agencies in (1) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of educational institutions for fur- 
nishing courses of education to eligible 
persons under this chapter, and in the super- 
vision of such educational institutions, and 
(2) furnishing, at the request of the Admin- 
istrator, any other services in connection 
with this chapter. Each such contract or 
agreement shall be conditioned upon com- 
pliance with the standards and provisions 
of this chapter. 

“$1775. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may ap- 
prove the courses offered by an educational 
institution when— 

“(1) such courses have been accredited 
and approved by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association; 

“(2) such courses are conducted under 
sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“(3) such courses are accepted by the 
State department of education for credit for 
a teacher's certificate or a teacher’s degree. 


For the purposes of this chapter the Com- 
missioner of Education shall publish a list 
of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
and associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered by an educational institution and 
the State approving agencies may, upon con- 
currence, utilize the accreditation of such 
accrediting associations or agencies for ap- 
proval of the courses specifically accredited 
and approved by such accrediting association 
or agency. In making application for ap- 
proval, the institution shall transmit to the 
State approving agency copies of its catalog 
or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this 
section, the State approving agency must 
find that adequate records are kept by the 
educational institution to show the progress 
of each eligible person. The State approv- 
ing agency must also find that the educa- 
tional institution maintains a written record 
of the previous education and training of the 
eligible person and clearly indicates that ap- 
propriate credit has been given by the in- 
stitution for previous education and train- 
ing, with the period shortened 
proportionately and the eligible person and 
the Administrator so notified. 

“§ 1776. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

“(a) No course of education which has not 
been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1653 or 1775 of this title, 
which is offered by a public or private, profit 
or nonprofit, educational institution shall 
be approved for the purposes of this chapter 
unless the educational institution offering 
such course submits to the appropriate State 
approving agency a written application for 
approval of such course in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accom- 
panied by not less than two copies of the 
current catalog or bulletin which is certified 
as true and correct in content and policy 
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by an authorized owner or official and in- 
cludes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume 
number and date of publication; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its 
governing body, officials and faculty; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution show- 
ing legal holidays, beginning and ending 
date of each quarter, term, or semester, 
and other important dates; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on 
enrollment with respect to enrollment dates 
and specific entrance requirements for each 
course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to leave, absences, class cuts, make- 
up work, tardiness and interruptions for 
unsatisfactory attendance; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to standards of progress required of 
the student by the institution (this policy 
will define the grading system of the insti- 
tution, the minimum grades considered sat- 
isfactory, conditions for interruption for 
unsatisfactory grades or progress and a de- 
scription of the probationary period, if any, 
allowed by the institution, and conditions 
of reentrance for those students dismissed 
for unsatisfactory progress. A statement 
will be made regarding progress records kept 
by the institution and furnished the stu- 
dent); 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations re- 
lating to student conduct and conditions 
for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct; 

“(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges 
for tuition, books, supplies, tools, student 
activities, laboratory fees, service charges, 
rentals, deposits, and all other charges; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to the refund of the unused 
portion of tuition, fees, and other charges 
in the event the student does not enter 
the course or withdraws or is discontinued 
therefrom; 

“(10) A description of the available space, 
facilities, and equipment; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for 
which approval is requested, showing sub- 
jects or units in the course, type of work or 
skill to be learned, and approximate time 
and clock hours to be spent on each subject 
or unit; and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to granting credit for pre- 
vious educational training. 

“(c) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve the application of such 
institution when the institution and its 
nonaccredited courses are found upon in- 
vestigation to have met the following 
criteria: 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion are consistent in quality, content, and 
length with similar courses in public schools 
and other private schools in the State, with 
recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, 
and instructor personnel to provide training 
of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of directors, administrators, and in- 
structors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and train- 
ing of the eligible person and clearly in- 
dicates that appropriate credit has been 
given by the institution for previous edu- 
cation and training, with the training pe- 
riod shortened proportionately and the eligi- 
ble person and the Administrator so notified. 

(5) A copy of the course outline, sched- 
ule of tuition, fees, and other charges, regu- 
lations pertaining to absence, grading policy, 
and rules of operation and conduct will be 
furnished the eligible person upon enroll- 
ment, 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the 
eligible person is given a certificate by the 
institution indicating the approved course 
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and indicating that training was satisfac- 
torily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by 
the State approving agency are kept to show 
attendance and progress or grades, and sat- 
isfactory standards relating to attendance, 
progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all 
local, city, county, municipal, State, and 
Federal regulations, such as fire codes, build- 
ing and sanitation codes. The State approv- 
ing agency may require such evidence of 
compliance as is deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound 
and capable of fulfilling its commitments 
for training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize 
advertising of any type which is erroneous 
or misleading, either by actual statement, 
omission, or intimation. The institution 
shall not be deemed to have met this re- 
quirement until the State approving agency 
(A) has ascertained from the Federal Trade 
Commission whether the Commission has 
issued an order to the institution to cease 
and desist from any act or practice, and 
(B) has, if such an order has been issued, 
given due weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its 
enrollment limitations as established by the 
State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, di- 
rectors, owners, and instructors are of good 
reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a 
policy for the refund of the unused portion 
of tuition, fees, and other charges in the 
event the eligible person fails to enter the 
course or withdraws or is discontinued there- 
from at any time prior to completion and 
such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the eligible person for tuition, 
fees, and other charges for a portion of the 
course shall not exceed the approximate pro 
rata portion of the total charges for tuition, 
fees, and other charges that the length of the 
completed portion of the course bears to its 
total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be 
deemed necessary by the State approving 
agency. 

“$1777. Notice of approval of courses 

“The State approving agency, upon de- 
termining that an educational institution 
has complied with all the requirements of 
this chapter, will issue a letter to such insti- 
tution setting forth the courses which have 
been approved for the purposes of this chap- 
ter, and will furnish an official copy of such 
letter and any subsequent amendments to 
the Administrator. The letter of approval 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the catalog 
or bulletin of the institution, as approved 
by the State approving agency, and shall 
contain the following information; 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of 
approval of courses; 

“(2) proper address and name of each 
educational institution; 

“(3) authority for approval and condi- 
tions of approval, referring specifically to the 
approved catalog or bulletin published by the 
educational institution; 

“(4) mame of each course approved; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limita- 
tions such as maximum numbers authorized 
and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of 
State approving agency; and 

7) such other fair and reasonable pro- 
visions as are considered necessary by the 
appropriate State approving agency. 

“$ 1778. Disapproval of courses 

“(a) Any course approved for the pur- 
poses of this chapter which fails to meet 
any of the requirements of this chapter shall 
be immediately disapproved by the appropri- 
ate State approving agency. An educational 
institution which has its courses disapproved 
by a State approving agency will be notified 
of such disapproval by a certified or reg- 
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istered letter of notification and a return 
receipt secured. 

“(b) Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of each course 
which it has disapproved under this section. 
The Administrator shall notify the State 
approving agency of his disapproval of any 
educational institution under chapter 31 
of this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1735 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
“An” in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Until the date for the expiration 
of all education and training under chapter 
33 of this title, an“; (2) by inserting immedi- 
ately after “this section” in subsection (a) 
the following or subchapter VII of this 
chapter“; (3) by inserting immediately after 
“section 1656” in subsection (b) the follow- 
ing “or section 1778"; and (4) by striking out 
subsection (e). 

Sec. 3. Section 1786 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting 
(a)“ immediately before The Administra- 
tor“; (2) by striking out or any of the 
standards and criteria of sections 1653 and 
1654 of this title“; and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(b) Until the date for the expiration of 
all education and training under chapter 
33 of this title, the Administrator may dis- 
continue the educational assistance allow- 
ance of any eligible person if he finds that 
the course of education in which the eligible 
person is enrolled fails to meet any of the 
standards and criteria of sections 1653 and 
1654 of this title.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1737 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out Not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsections 
(b) and (e) of section 1735 of this title, the“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof The“. 

Sec. 5. The analysis of chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“1771. Designation. 

“1772. Approval of courses. 

“1773. Cooperation. 

“1774. Reimbursement of expenses. 
“1775. Approval of accredited courses. 
“1776. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 
“1777. Notice of approval of courses. 
“1778. Disapproval of courses.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, f 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 334), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The bill (S. 330) amends chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide that after 
the expiration of education and training un- 
der the Korean GI bill, approval of courses 
under the war orphans’ educetional assist- 
ance program shall be by State approving 
agencies. 

State approving agencies currently have 
the responsibility for the approval of courses 
of education and training under the war or- 
phans’ educational program. This respon- 
sibility arises by reason of section 1735(b) 
of title 38, providing that courses of educa- 
tion approved under the Korean GI bill chall 
be considered approved for the purpose of 
war orphans’ educational assistance. Section 
1735(c) of title 38 provides that, after the 
termination of the Korean GI bill, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be re- 
ponsible for the approval of any courses for 
the purpose of the war orphans’ program. 
The practical effect, therefore, of this legis- 
lation is that after January 31, 1965, when 
the Korean program terminates, the State 
approving agencies will continue to have the 
responsibility for the approval of courses for 
the war orphans’ program. 
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The Administrator, without the enactment 
of this legislation, would become responsible 
for the approval function upon termination 
of the Korean program. He would be au- 
thorized to utilize the services of State edu- 
cational agencies in carrying out this func- 
tion, but he would not have any express 
authority to rely upon State approving agen- 
cies or make reimbursement for their services 
after January 31, 1965. 

In sum, the legislation would continue the 
existing system of approvals by State approv- 
ing agencies for the war orphans’ program 
beyond the end of the Korean and 
for so long as war orphans’ educational as- 
sistance continues. 

In the favorable report from the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mr. Gleason, the Adminis- 
trator, points out that a reduced fee formula 
has been agreed upon and recommends the 
enactment of this bill. There will be no cost 
to the Government prior to January 31, 1965, 
under this bill and under the new fee for- 
mulas the costs after that date will be negli- 
gible. 


EMPLOYING ALIENS IN A SCIEN- 
TIFIC OR TECHNICAL CAPACITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1291) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scien- 
tific or technical capacity, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, in line 4, 
after the word “to”, to strike out such“ 
and insert adequate“; in the same line, 
after the word “security”, to insert in- 
vestigations”; in line 5, after the word 
“and”, to insert “such”; and in line 7, 
after the word “capacity”, to insert “at 
authorized rates of compensation“, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce to the extent he de- 
termines to be necessary, and subject to 
adequate security investigations, and such 
other investigations as he may determine to 
be appropriate, is authorized to employ and 
compensate aliens in a scientific or techni- 
cal capacity at authorized rates of compen- 
sation without regard to statutory provisions 
prohibiting payment of compensation to 
aliens. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 335), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1291 was introduced at the request of 
the Secretary of Commerce who submitted 
with the request a detailed statement of 
purpose and need, including the following 
excerpt: 

“The proposed legislation would enable 
the Department to make the best possible 
use of available scientific manpower. Any 
employment under the proposed legislation 
would, of course, continue to be subject to a 
prior determination that no qualified U.S. 
citizen is available for the particular posi- 
tion. The legislation provides adequate au- 
thority for investigation to determine the 
suitability and security status of aliens who 
may be employed thereunder. The Depart- 
ment of course has even more stringent se- 
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curity standards for aliens than it has for 
citizen applicants for comparable positions.” 

Examples were cited of difficulties which 
bureaus or agencies within the Department 
have had in obtaining a sufficient number 
of qualified U.S. scientists or technicians for 
certain specialized fields of research. 

The full text of the statement of justifi- 
cation for S. 1291 transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary of Commerce is as 
follows: 

The proposed legislation will provide 
authority for the Department of Commerce 
to employ noncitizens in scientific or tech- 
nical work. Authority, similar to that here 
sought, was granted by the Congress recently 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Congress has exempted the 
Department of Defense from the prohibitions 
against employment of noncitizens. The 
Departments of State and Agriculture, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
the Public Health Service have also been 
given authority by Congress to employ non- 
citizens for certain necessary purposes. 

On various occasions, agencies of this 
Department engaged in scientific and tech- 
nical work of critical national importance 
have found that the only persons qualified 
and available to undertake these projects 
could not be hired because, as noncitizens, 
they were ineligible for employment by the 
Government. 

The proposed legislation would enable the 
Department to make the best possible use of 
available scientific manpower. Any em- 
ployment under the proposed legislation 
would, of eourse, continue to be subject to a 
prior determination that no qualified US. 
citizen is available for the particular posi- 
tion. The legislation provides adequate au- 
thority for investigation to determine the 
suitability and security status of aliens who 
may be employed thereunder. The Depart- 
ment of course has even more stringent 
security standards for aliens than it has for 
citizen applicants for comparable positions, 

While the problems created by the pro- 
hibition on the hiring of aliens are present 
in several of the bureaus of the Department 
of Commerce, those problems are particu- 
larly severe at the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

In certain areas of research now impor- 
tant in the technical program of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the availability 
of U.S. citizens with adequate specific train- 
ing is extremely limited. Two factors have 
contributed to this situation. In the first 
place, the well-recognized general shortage of 
scientists and engineers in the United States 
has definitely restricted the Bureau's ability 
to fill important research positions. Sec- 
ondly, some important Bureau research pro- 
grams are in areas of the physical sciences 
that have not in recent years been fashion- 
able or attractive to American students and 
scientists. In such fields, the training of 
new research scientists in American univer- 
sities has been limited and the supply of new 
research personnel has therefore continued 
to decline. 

The following examples will illustrate the 
problems: 

(1) A number of our most important na- 
tional programs are increasingly in need of 
precise data on atomic properties that can 
be obtained only through an intensive pro- 
gram in atomic spectroscopy. Such infor- 
mation is essential, for example, in interpret- 
ing the astrophysical data obtained by space 
vehicles and other astronomical observa- 
tories, in measuring the energy and under- 
standing the flow of energy in plasmas such 
as those involved in thermonuclear fusion 
research, and in understanding the physical 
processes involved in rocket propulsion. 
Programs such as these require information 
on the precise value of the spectral wave- 
lengths of the radiated energy of the atoms 
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of each of the elements and precise measure- 
ments of the rates with which atoms radiate 
or absorb energy. 

The analysis of atomic spectra occupied 
the majority of the effort of academic physi- 
cists during the late 1920's and early 1930's, 
but most of the physicists trained in atomic 
spectroscopy during the early 1930's shifted 
their research interests to nuclear physics 
later in the decade. Through this change 
in interest and the retirement of previously 
active spectroscopists, great laboratories 
which once made major contributions to the 
field have drastically reduced their work in 
atomic spectroscopy. Thus, the recently in- 
creased demand for an enormous quantity 
of precise data falls primarily upon the 
National Bureau of Standards just at a time 
when American universities have been pro- 
ducing very few trained personnel in this 
field. 

Although disappearing from American uni- 
versities, spectroscopy is still an active field 
of study and research interest abroad. Major 
institutions are producing qualified atomic 
spectroscopists in Sweden, Israel, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Spain, and Bel- 
gium. While the nationals of some of these 
countries may be employed by the National 
Bureau of Standards under the present 
statutory authorization, it is desirable to ex- 
tend the authorization to all such countries 
so that the Bureau may recruit the best- 
qualified research personnel for its particu- 
lar programs. 

(2) A similar situation exists with respect 
to applied mathematics. In a number of 
relatively “unfashionable” branches of math- 
ematics, the general shortage of trained 
mathematicians is aggravated by the lack of 
interest on the part of American students. 
Numerical analysis, for example, which in- 
volves the use of numerical techniques for 
the solution of problems of physics, chem- 
istry, and engineering is a relatively new 
mathematical field in the United States. It 
has, however, become an important field in 
recent years because of the availability of 
powerful computers and the applicability of 
numerical analysis to extremely difficult 
problems in science and technology. One 
of the most valuable sources of trained per- 
sonnel in this field of mathematics is Switzer- 
land but the National Bureau of Standards 
is, under the present statute, precluded from 
the employment of Swiss nationals. 

(3) The neutron measurement field is an- 
other area in which the Bureau could obtain 
important assistance from Swiss scientists. 
Many segments of Government and industry 
look to the National Bureau of Standards 
for basic information on neutron cross sec- 
tions and neutron polarization. Such data 
are of great importance in radiation shield- 
ing problems vital to defense and in reactor 
development. The Bureau has experienced 
great difficulty in recruiting competent sci- 
entists in this increasingly important field. 
The Bureau is aware of at least two Swiss 
nationals who are highly qualified for this 
work and probably would be interested in 
coming to the National Bureau of Standards 
if suitable authority was available for their 
employment. 

COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


In considering the bill the committee in 
executive session amended the security clause 
in the bill with a view to strengthening the 
proposed legislation. 

The introduced bill provided that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to the extent he de- 
termined to be necessary, and “subject to 
such security and other investigations as he 
may determine to be appropriate,” be au- 
thorized to employ and compensate aliens 
in a scientific or technical capacity. 

The clause “subject to such security and 
other investigations as he may determine to 
be appropriate,” was amended to read (line 
4 of the bill) “subject to adequate security 
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investigations and such other investigations 
as he may determine to be appropriate.” 
This change in the original language was 
made to insure that no security risks were 
taken in the employment of aliens, particu- 
larly in sensitive areas. 

The bill, lines 6, 7, and 8, authorizes the 
Secretary to employ and compensate aliens 
in a scientific or technical capacity without 
regard to statutory provisions prohibiting 
payment of compensation to aliens. 

The committee inserted, in line 7 follow- 
ing the words technical capacity” the words 
“at authorized rates of compensation” to as- 
sure that aliens are not employed in scien- 
tific and technical capacities at rates which 
might exceed those of citizens in identical or 
similar positions within the Department, 


CANDELA AS THE UNIT OF LUMI- 
NOUS INTENSITY 


The bill (S. 1064) to amend the act 
redefining the units and establishing the 
standards of electrical and photometric 
measurements to provide that the can- 
dela shall be the unit of luminous inten- 
sity was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to redefine the units 
and establish the standards of electrical 
and photometric measurements” (Act of 
July 21, 1950; 64 Stat. 370) is amended by 
deleting the word “candle” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“candela.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No, 336), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

S. 1064 was introduced at the request of 
the Secretary of Commerce who stated that 
the term “candle,” as used to designate a 
unit of intensity of light, has now become 
obsolete in international usage, and has been 
replaced by the term “candela” in the In- 
ternational Lighting Vocabulary. As a re- 
sult the National Bureau of Standards, while 
using the present statutory designation 
“candle” in reporting values of luminous 
intensity domestically, has found it desirable 
to use “candela” in its report for use abroad 
and to the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. This imposes an added bur- 
den on the Bureau. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR THE BILL 


In a statement accompanying the letter 
of transmittal of March 1, 1963, from Secre- 
tary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges to the 
President of the Senate, the following justi- 
fication for S. 1064 was given: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 


When the act redefining the units and 
establishing standards of electrical and 
photometric measurements was passed in 
1950 the term candle“ was in general use 
to designate the unit of luminous intensity. 
The act therefore designated the candle as 
the statutory unit of intensity of light. 
Since 1950, however, the word “candela” has 
been increasingly used in place of candle. 
At the present time the term “candle” is ob- 
solete in international usage and domes- 
tically the Council of Dluminating Engineer- 
ing Society has approved use of the term 
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“candela.” Moreover, “candela” is the term 
used in the International Lighting Vocabu- 
lary. Because the term “candle” has been 
designated by statute the National Bureau of 
Standards has, over the past several years, 
used this term when reporting values of 
luminous intensity domestically. However, 
when making such reports abroad the term 
“candela” has been used, as for example in 
report to the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. The Department be- 
lieves it is desirable under the circumstances 
to change the statutory designation to ac- 
cord with international usage in the in- 
terest of simplifying and expediting the work 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology, and Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, in their comments to 
the committee, approve the proposed legis- 
lation; the Department of State has no. ob- 
jection; and the Department of Justice and 
Comptroller General of the United States 
waived comments. 

Departmental and agency comments fol- 

low: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, March 21, 1963. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 15 requesting my 
comments on S. 1064, which deals with a 
change in the name of the unit of luminous 
intensity from the “candle” to the “candela.” 
Iam in favor of the bill. 

This act would have two beneficial effects. 
First, it would remove some of the confusion 
that exists with regard to the use of the 
word “candle” which has both a general and 
a very specific meaning. Second, it would 
make the use in this country more in accord 
with internationally accepted units, and 
might therefore be of benefit to foreign trade 
and commerce, 

Sincerely, 
JEROME B. WIESNER. 


IMPROVE ACTIVE DUTY PROMO- 
TION OPPORTUNITY OF CERTAIN 
AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 1809) to improve the ac- 
tive duty promotion opportunity of Air 
Force officers from the grade of major 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that for the time being Calendar 
No. 311, Senate bill 1809, be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 315, House 
bill 6681. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 6681) to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Calendar No. 311, Senate bill 1809, is a 
similar bill, and both of these bills have 
the same purpose. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanation be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection the ex- 
planation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Both of these bills extend the temporary 
authority for an additional 4,000 officers in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Force. The House bill provides for a 1-year 
extension, until the close of June 30, 1964, 
whereas, the Senate bill provides for a 
2-year extension, until the close of June 30, 
1965. The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services recommended a 2-year extension 
rather than 1 year in order to avoid a pos- 
sible reextension next year.. The ultimate 
solution to this matter is in some form of 
permanent legislation, which might not be 
acted on by both Houses of Congress next 
year. 

There is no doubt that the temporary au- 
thority for the additional 4,000 lieutenant 
colonels must be extended. In the absence 
of an extension the Air Force by next June 
would have to reduce its present strength 
of some 14,825 lieutenant colonels to its 
permanent authorization of 10,825. Some of 
the results of this action would be as fol- 
lows: 

(a) About 1,800 lleutenant colonels would 
have to be demoted or released involuntarily; 

(b) About 5,000 officer selectees could not 
be appointed to the grade already selected 
2,000 have been selected to lieutenant colonel 
and 3,000 to major; 

(c) There would be no further selection 
program or convening of selection boards 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel during 
fiscal year 1964. The extension of the 
temporary authority will enable the Air 
Force to maintain a promotion program for 
the grades of lieutenant colonel and major 
roughly comparable to the Army and Navy. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of House bill 6681 be stricken out, and 
that the text of Senate bill 1809 be sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The text of 
the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That the Act of September 1, 1961, Public 
Law 87-194 (75 Stat. 424), is amended by 
striking out the figure “1963” and inserting 
the figure “1965” in place thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is now on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
een and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that Calendar No. 311, Senate bill 
1809, be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 793) to promote the con- 
servation of the Nation’s wildlife re- 
sources on the Pacific flyway in the Tule 
Lake, Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, 
and Clear Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
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uges in Oregon and California was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROP- 
ERTY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 64) to 
amend the joint resolution providing for 
US. Participation in the International 
Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property was considered, was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Act of July 
12, 1960 (74 Stat. 381), is hereby amended 
by striking out the figure 67.250 in section 
(b) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$15,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 343), explaining the purposes of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF RESOLUTION 


The purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 
64 is to increase the ceiling on the U.S. con- 
tribution to the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property from $7,250 
to $15,000 per year. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 64 was introduced 
by Senator Futsricut (by request) on March 
25, 1963. On June 25 the Committee on 
Foreign Relations received testimony in pub- 
lic session in support of the resolution from 
Mr, Harvey J. Winter, Assistant Chief, Office 
of Business Practices, Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, Department of State. The commit- 
tee considered the resolution in executive 
session on June 27 and agreed to report it 
favorably to the Senate. 


BACKGROUND 


The International Bureau for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property was established 
pursuant to the provisions of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty. The United States has participated in 
the work of the International Bureau since 
1887. This organization serves as a clearing- 
house for information on, and interpretation 
of, patent and trademark laws. It collects 
and publishes information relating to such 
matters and handles the preparatory and 
administrative work for the periodic confer- 
ences of revision of the Industrial Property 
Convention. 

The last time Congress authorized appro- 
priations incident to U.S. participation in 
the International Bureau for the Protection 
of Industrial Property was in 1960 at which 
time the ceiling of the Bureau's budget was 
$140,000. It is estimated that the yearly 
amounts needed in the near future will be 
in the neighborhood of $210,000. The US. 
share will remain at 5 percent of the total 
budget, or $10,500. However, the Depart- 
ment of State has requested that the ceiling 
on the U.S. contribution be established at 
$15,000 per year in order to give the executive 
branch a measure of flexibility to deal with 
future increases. 

According to the Department of State, 
there are three reasons for increasing the 
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budget of the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property: (1) A gen- 
eral increase in salaries, and the rising cost 
of printing, materials, and services; (2) the 
reorganization of the Bureau in order to in- 
crease its efficiency and usefulness to mem- 
ber states; (3) new activities, including in- 
creased efforts to have additional countries 
adhere to the union, cooperation with the 
United Nations in industrial property mat- 
ters, and technical legal assistance to less 
developed countries. 

The functions and the need for this legisla- 
tion are more fully explained in a letter 
and memorandum which the Secretary of 
State transmitted to the Vice President con- 
cerning Senate Joint Resolution 64, and 
which is appended hereto and made a part 
of this report. 

CONCLUSION 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
International Bureau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property performs valuable serv- 
ices, and believes it to be in the best interests 
of the United States to increase the ceiling 
on the U.S. contribution to the Bureau from 
$7,250 to $15,000 per year. The committee 
recommends, therefore, that the Senate give 
its approval to Senate Joint Resolution 64. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO HENDERSON, NEV. 


The bill (H.R. 2461) to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey to the 
city of Henderson, Nev., at fair market 
value, certain public lands in the State 
of Nevada, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 344), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 2461 is identical in purpose with 
S. 346, a bill introduced by Senator Howarp 
Cannon and Senator ALAN BIBLE. The bill 
will provide for the sale to the city of Hender- 
son, Nev., at fair market value of about 
15,000 acres of public land to promote the 
orderly growth and development of this area. 


The lands involved in the bill, except as 
provided in it, are not required for any Fed- 
eral program. The public sale law does not 
permit sales of this size, being restricted to 
tracts of 1,520 acres which must be isolated, 
or to tracts of 760 acres which must be rough 
and mountainous. The legislation intends 
that the Secretary of the Interior will sell 
the property to the city at its fair market 
value. He will also segregate the land prior 
to the sale from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws. In setting the 
fair market value the Secretary will utilize 
the effective date of this act and, in addition 
to the fair market value, the city will pay 
the cost of appraisal if accomplished by con- 
tract, minus any adjustment in the purchase 
price made pursuant to section 5, and subject 
to any valid claims described in section 2 and 
any restrictions, reservations or conditions 
the Secretary deems n to protect con- 
tinuing uses of the land by the United States, 
its permittees, lessees or licensees. The act, 
by requiring that the fair market value 
be set as of the effective date of the act in- 
tends, that the Secretary shall not take into 
consideration any improvements to sur- 
rounding land made by the city after the 
date of enactment of this act. Section 5 au- 
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thorizes the Secretary to initiate agreement 
on price with the city of Henderson and the 
appraisal is to reflect any expenditures in- 
curred by the city in facilitating transfer of 
the lands during the period between the en- 
actment of this act and notice to the city 
of Henderson as to the appraised fair market 
value. The act contains protections both to 
the city and to the Federal Government so 
that the sale of the lands to the city and 
the subsequent development of the lands and 
resale by the city of Henderson can be ac- 
complished in the public interest. 
cost 

The sale of the lands to the city of Hender- 
son, being at fair market value, should pro- 
duce a modest income to the Federal Govern- 
ment and reduce the costs of operation and 
administration for the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the Senate 
acted favorably on Calendar No. 318, 
H.R. 2461, to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the city of Hender- 
son, Nev., at fair market value, certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada. 

I have learned that the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], who could 
not be present at the time the bill was 
considered, would like to have it recon- 
sidered. The staff of the Senate has 
consulted with the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. That is agreeable 
with the senior Senator from Nevada. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate reconsider its action on Calendar No. 
318, H.R. 2461, and that the bill be re- 
turned to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the measures on the calendar 
to which there is no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield further 
to me, if it is understood that in doing 
so, he will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MISTREATMENT OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISTS IN SAIGON, SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few comments on 
a serious situation. 

As the Senate will recall, in January 
of this year, a number of Senators, my- 
self included, issued a report on the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. Since that time there 
have occurred a number of events which 
have had to do with the situation af- 
fecting the Buddhists in South Vietnam 
and the government there. At the pres- 
ent time, trials are in process; and, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, several 
Americans are involved—which, I must 
say, is news to me, and which, I must 
say also, I do not believe. The latest 
incident has to do with the mistreat- 
ment of U.S. newsmen in that particular 
area. 
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I believe all Senators are aware of the 
high regard and great respect in which 
I hold the President of the Republic of 
South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem, and of 
the many times I have spoken highly 
of him and have expressed admiration 
for his ability, his integrity, and his de- 
votion to his country. However, there 
are times when things must be said; 
and this is one of them. 

Mr. President, several newspapers of 
July 8 detail the gross mistreatment of 
U.S. journalists in Saigon, South Viet- 
nam. According to these dispatches, 
American reporters were set upon by 
Vietnamese secret police. Some were 
shoved and pushed. Others were pum- 
meled and kicked. And several had 
their cameras smashed. These news- 
papermen were carrying out a relevant 
function of their profession when the 
attack occurred. They were covering 
@ memorial service for the Reverend 
Quang Duc, the Buddhist priest who, last 
month, set fire to himself on the streets 
of Saigon in protest against certain of 
his government's policies. 

Mr. President, this incident involving 
the U.S. newsmen is not an isolated case. 
It is, unfortunately, but the latest mani- 
festation of what appears to be a con- 
tinuing effort to humiliate and to dis- 
credit American press representatives 
and to discourage them in the honest 
performance of their responsibilities to 
the people of the United States. 

On February 21, I had occasion to call 
to the attention of the Senate the dif- 
ficult plight of American reporters in 
Saigon and what appeared to me to be 
the inadequacy of the support which 
they were receiving from our own of- 
ficials. It was my understanding that 
the situation had subsequently improved. 
Now we have this new and most serious 
incident. And once again, we find that 
the support of the newsmen by our own 
Officials on-the-spot leaves much to be 
desired. Indeed, it has been so inade- 
quate as to compel members of the 
American press corps stationed in Saigon 
to appeal to President Kennedy for in- 
tercession on their behalf. 

To be sure, Mr. President, the Viet- 
namese Government is sovereign; and it 
is one of the attributes of sovereignty 
that foreigners, including foreign jour- 
nalists, are subject to its jurisdiction. 
But the United States is also sovereign; 
and it is one of the attributes of that 
sovereignty to protest most vehemently 
the mistreatement and abuse of its na- 
tionals who are engaged abroad in an 
orderly pursuit of their business. We do 
not make it a habit of beating and kick- 
ing foreign newsmen in this country; 
and when such incidents occur, we are 
prompt to apologize for them. We have 
every right to expect from other gov- 
ernments comparable behavior. And we, 
most , have the right to expect 
it from a friendly government in a na- 
tion which has urged us to make a sub- 
stantial commitment of American lives 
and resources. 

Indeed, Mr. President, we have a right 
to expect that government not only to 
refrain from hostility to American news- 
men, but also to facilitate their efforts to 
provide an independent reportage to the 
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people of the United States on a situa- 
tion in which this Nation is involved 
deeply and at great cost. The independ- 
ence of the press and its place in the 
American system may not be appreciated 
elsewhere. But it is high time that its 
importance be made clear to all con- 
cerned in Vietnam. Indeed, it is not 
too much to state that, in this country, 
continued public support of the kind of 
governmental endeavor in which we are 
engaged in Vietnam depends heavily on 
public access to an independent source 
of information and evaluation such as 
only the press can supply. 

I stress, Mr. President, that it is a func- 
tion of officials of this Government, in 
Washington and in Saigon, to make this 
point clear to all concerned in Vietnam. 
And, further, it is a function of these 
American officials to see to it that our 
newsmen are respected and protected in 
carrying out their assignments in that 
nation. And it ought not to have to be 
necessary for the President or the Senate 
to remind them of their duty in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that certain articles referring to the 
situation which I have been discussing be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Herald Tribune, July 8, 
1963] 


Drem’s SECRET POLICE ATTACK U.S. NEwSMEN 


Sarcon.—Rock-wielding South Vietnamese 
secret police roughed up nine Western news- 
men at a Buddhist memorial service yester- 
day. Seven American correspondents in the 
group appealed to President Kennedy to pro- 
test the incident. 

The attack came at a service for Buddhist 
monk, the Reverend Quang Duc, who burned 
himself to death in Saigon, June 11, in a 
sacrificial protest against alleged discrimina- 
tion by President Ngo Dinh Diem’s govern- 
ment, composed predominantly of Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. Diem, marking his ninth anniversary 
as head of the troubled southeast Asian na- 
tion yesterday, declared that the Buddhist 
problem was settled. Nonetheless, he would 
not permit the public to attend the service. 
About 70 percent of Vietnamese are Bud- 
dhists. 

GROWING FRICTION 


The attack on the newsmen added to his 
problems. It em growing friction 
with the United States, which has invested 
heavily in men and money to aid in his fight 
against the Communist Vietcong guerrillas. 

The incident occurred when about 400 
Buddhists were leaving a small pagoda in 
north Saigon after the memorial ceremony. 
Police barred them from a formal procession, 
and when the Western correspondents moved 
up close to observe the exchange, a group of 
about 20 secret policemen, dressed in plain- 
clothes, attacked them. 

Associated Press Correspondent Peter 
Arnett was knocked to the ground, pum- 
meled and kicked, and three photographers 
had their cameras broken or damaged by 
flying rocks. The other newsmen were 
shoved and pushed, while a group of armed 
Vietnamese policemen stood by making no 
effort to halt the assault. Mr. Arnett suf- 
fered cuts and bruises, the others were 
unhurt. 

The Americans immediately protested to 
U.S, Embassy Chargé d'Affaires William 
Trueheart, acting in place of vacationing Am- 
bassador Frederick Nolting, Jr. However, 
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Mr. Trueheart said he would not make a for- 
mal protest because “I don’t feel I have 
enough basis for making one. I can’t con- 
clude that it was a planned attack.” 

The correspondents then sent a cable to 
President Kennedy, charging the South 
Vietnamese Government “has begun a cam- 
paign of open physical intimidation to pre- 
vent the covering of the news which we feel 
Americans have a right to know.” 

They urged Mr. Kennedy to obtain assur- 
ance that such incidents would not be re- 
peated, lest a precedent be set for increased 
violence and obstruction, 


“LOST THEIR HEADS” 


Vietnamese authorities told the U.S. Em- 
bassy the attack occurred because one or two 
secret policemen “lost their heads.” The 
newsmen claimed it was deliberate. 

The incident came on the heels of a Viet- 
namese prosecutor’s accusation that the 
United States aided a 1960 revolt against the 
Diem regime. The charge was made Friday 
at the trial of 19 Vietnamese paratroopers, 
admitted leaders of the revolt. The U.S. 
Embassy here and the State Department in 
Washington promptly and vigorously denied 
the claim. Americans in Saigon were pri- 
vately stunned that Mr. Diem would allow 
such an assertion to be made when the 
United States is playing such a vital role in 
his country’s defense. 


UNNAMED AGENTS 


Mr. Diem said yesterday in his anniversary 
speech that accord has been reached with 
Buddhist leaders over their grievances. He 
charged that unnamed agents were sur- 
reptitiously seeking to revive and rekindle 
disunity at home while arousing public 
opinion against us abroad. 

Mr. Diem became South Vietnam's chief of 
state in 1954, after the partition of French 
Indochina, in which North Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos were also created as inde- 
pendent states. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1963] 


SAIGON POLICE JOSTLE NINE WESTERN 
NEWSMEN 


(By David Halberstam) 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, July 7.—About 20 Viet- 
namese secret policemen attacked today & 
group of nine Western reporters and pho- 
tographers who were covering an otherwise 
peaceful Buddhist demonstration here. 

(In Washington, the State Department 
said the U.S. Embassy in Saigon had officially 
complained to the Vietnamese Government 
about the incident, The complaint followed 
a protest sent to President Kennedy by four 
of the newsmen.) 

The secret policemen pushed reporters and 
knocked down one of them, Peter Arnett of 
the Associated Press. Another secret po- 
liceman used a rock to smash the camera of 
Malcolm Browne, also an Associated Press 
reporter. 

When other reporters tried to apprehend 
the rock-wielding secret policeman, they 
were blocked by special uniformed riot po- 
licemen. The riot policemen stood by calm- 
ly during the 10-minute incident. 

All the reporters and photographers in- 
volved were working for American news 
media. 

The assault by the secret policemen, 
dressed in civilian clothes, indicated an even 
tougher line by the Vietnamese Government 
in handling the press and Buddhist demon- 
strators. This tougher line had been fore- 
cast earlier. 

The Buddhists contend that the govern- 
ment, whose leadership is predominantly 
Roman Catholic, has discriminated against 
them. Buddhists make up about 70 percent 
of the population of Vietnam. 

A 2-week truce in the dispute ended last 
week, with the Buddhists still dissatisfied 
that their complaints had been settled. 
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In today’s demonstration, 300 Buddhist 
monks who had been praying in a small 
pagoda were filing from an alley into a street 
when the secret police tried to block them. 


PUSHING BEGINS 


Moments later the secret policemen began 
pushing reporters and trying to seize the 
photographers’ cameras. 

They first attempted to take the camera 
of Joseph Masraf, a television photographer 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
When other reporters tried to assist Mr. 
Masraf, the police withdrew and turned to 
Horst Faas of the Associated Press. 

One then grabbed the camera of Mr. 
Arnett. When the reporter attempted to get 
it back, four policemen knocked him down. 
Other reporters then moved some of the as- 
sailants back and formed a wedge around 
Mr. Arnett. At this point another police- 
man moved behind Mr. Browne and smashed 
his camera with a rock. 

Later in the day, after the embassy had 
rejected their requests for an official protest 
to President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, four 
newsmen sent a cablegram to President Ken- 
nedy. They charged that the Diem govern- 
ment was attempting to intimidate reporters. 

Mr. Arnett and Mr. Browne received sum- 
monses directing them to appear in the 
Saigon police station tomorrow. 

William Trueheart, Chargé d'Affaires in the 
U.S. Embassy, declined to make a formal 
protest to the Diem government. He said 
that although he believed the newsmen’s ac- 
count of the incident, he did not think there 
was a basis for such a protest because he 
could not be sure it had been a planned 
assault. 

WARNED OF VIOLENCE 

The reporters informed Mr. Trueheart that 
private police sources had warned them ear- 
lier of violence and had said that there might 
be “considerable” danger. 

Mr. Trueheart said the Embassy had been 
told by the Vietnamese, in explanation of 
the attack, that “a few people lost their 
heads.” 

In the cablegram to Kennedy, the newsmen 
said: 

“The inescapable conclusion is that the 
Government of South Vietnam, a country to 
which the United States is heavily committed, 
has begun a campaign of open physical in- 
timidation to prevent the covering of news 
which we feel Americans have a right to 
know. 

“We believe a precedent has been set for 
increasing obstruction and violence. Since 
the US. Embassy here does not deem 
this incident serious enough to make a 
formal protest, we respectfully request that 
you, Mr. President, protest against this attack 
and obtain assurances that it will not be 
repeated.” 

The cablegram was signed by Mr. Browne; 
Peter Kalischer of CBS News, Neil Sheehan 
of United Press International and David 
Halberstam of the New York Times. 


DIEM CALLS PROBLEM SETTLED 

Satcon, July 7.—President Ngo Dinh Diem 
declared today that South Vietnam’s Bud- 
dhist problem had been settled, apparently 
on the basis of the agreement his govern- 
ment reached 2 weeks ago with the Bud- 
dhists. 

The settlement has been reached, he said, 
“notwithstanding the underground inter- 
vention of international Red agents and of 
Communist fellow travelers, who are in collu- 
sion with Fascist ideologists disguised as 
democrats.” 

In a message to the nation in observance of 
the ninth anniversary of his regime, Mr. 
Diem said “agents” were “surreptitiously 
seeking to revive and rekindle disunity at 
home while arousing public opinion against 
us abroad.” 
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UNITED STATES COMPLAINS To SAIGON 


Wasuincton, July 7.—The State Depart- 
ment said today that the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon had officially complained to the Viet- 
namese Government about the mistreatment 
of American newsmen. 

“We have made a representation to the 
Vietnamese Government on this matter,” a 
State Department spokesman said. He said 
some explanation of the incident would be 
expected from the Saigon Government. 

The complaint, which was made orally, 
falls short of a formal diplomatic protest. 
A protest is usually presented in writing and 
is reserved for the most serious diplomatic 
incidents. 

At Hyannis Port, Mass., where President 
Kennedy is vacationing, the White House 
press secretary, Pierre Salinger, said a tele- 
gram of protest had been received from the 
four American correspondents in Saigon. 

“We are looking into the matter,” Mr. 
Salinger said. 

An investigation of the incident was un- 
dertaken by the State Department. Officials 
here said they had received a report from 
the Embassy in Saigon giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the scuffle. They said no Embassy 
officials were on the scene when the inci- 
dent occurred. 

A State Department spokesman explained 
that the Embassy was proceeding under its 
normal policy covering bearers of American 
passports, “whether they are lawyers, doc- 
tors, reporters or whatever.” 

[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1963] 
SECRET Porice Beat NEwsMEN IN SAIGON 
Row 


(By Neil Sheehan) 

Sargon, July 7.—Plainclothes South Viet- 
nam secret police, some of them armed with 
rocks, assaulted nine foreign correspondents 
today as they were covering a peaceful Bud- 
dhist religious ceremony. 

Seven of the correspondents, Americans 
representing U.S. news media, appealed to 
President Kennedy to lodge a strong protest 
with the Vietnamese Government after the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon refused to make a 
formal protest. 

(At Hyannis Port, White House Press Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger said the President had 
received the correspondents’ protest and 
that the White House was looking into the 
matter. Salinger would not comment fur- 
ther.) 

About 20 secret police took part in the as- 
sault. Newsmen were jostled, shoved, and 
struck by rocks thrown by the secret police 
while about 60 uniformed policemen and a 
squad of riot police stood by without making 
an effort to halt the attack. 

Four police knocked Associated Press Cor- 
respondent Peter Arnett to the ground and 
kicked and pummeled him. He suffered 
slight cuts and bruises. 

Arnett, a New Zealand citizen, and his 
bureau chief, Malcolm Browne, later re- 
ceived summonses to report to a Vietnamese 
police station for questioning on Monday. 
Both asked that they be accompanied by 
diplomatic representatives. 

U.S. Embassy Chargé d’Affaires William 
Trueheart, said he would not make a formal 
protest to the Government because “I don’t 
feel I have enough basis for one. 
I can’t conclude that it was a planned at- 
tack.” 

The newsmen insisted to Trueheart that 
the attack was planned because of the man- 
ner in which it was carried out. They 
said police under the authoritarian regime 
of South Vietnam President Ngo Dinh Diem 
do not attack foreign newsmen unless or- 
dered to. 

Vietnamese authorities told the US. 
Embassy the newsmen were attacked because 
one or two secret policemen “lost their 
heads.” 
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INTIMIDATION CITED 


Earlier, Embassy sources said they believed 
the government aimed to crack down on 
Buddhists demonstrating against govern- 
ment religious discrimination and on West- 
ern newsmen covering such incidents be- 
cause the government does not want its 
handling of the politicoreligious crisis re- 
ported abroad, 

The newsmen, in a cable to President Ken- 
nedy, charged the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment “has begun a campaign of open physi- 
cal intimidation to prevent the covering of 
news which we feel Americans have the right 
to know.” 

The cable said the newsmen believed a 
precedent had been set for increasing ob- 
struction and violence and asked President 
Kennedy to obtain assurances from the Diem 
Government that the attack would not be 
repeated. 

In their talks with Trueheart the newsmen 
said that if the U.S. Embassy did not protest, 
the Diem Government would take it as a sign 
of weakness and order further attacks on 
them. They maintained that a foreign cor- 
respondent could be seriously injured or even 
killed as a result. 

The attack on the newsmen came as some 
400 Buddhist priests and nuns were leaving a 
small pagoda where they had been attending 
a ceremony and were moving to the main 
street through a narrow alleyway. The 
Buddhists found their way blocked. 

A high ranking police officer began arguing 
heatedly with some priests, allowing the 
crowd to move out in the main street only in 
small groups, apparently to prevent them 
from forming a procession that might dem- 
onstrate against the Roman Catholic gov- 
ernment’s alleged religious persecution. 

When American reporters and cameramen 
moved up close, a group of secret police 
opened the attack. Police first attacked 
Columbia Broadcasting System Cameraman 
Joseph Masrab and AP Photographer Horst 
Faas. Arnett was knocked to the ground and 
roughed up. Police then formed a line to 
prevent the newsmen from trying to appre- 
hend the assailants. 


[From the New York Times, July 9, 1963] 
CHARGES LIKELY FOR NEWSMEN 
(Special to the New York Times) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM, July 8—Two of the 
Western reporters attacked by the South 
Vietnamese secret police yesterday while cov- 
ering a Buddhist demonstration apparently 
will be charged with assault on the police, a 
U.S. Embassy official said today. 

They are Peter Arnett, a New Zealander, of 
the Associated Press, and his bureau chief, 
Malcolm Browne of New York. 

Mr. Arnett and Mr. Browne were summoned 
to a police station today after two of the 
secret police swore to depositions against 
them. 

Both newsmen also made charges against 
the secret policemen, 

Nine American reporters and photograph- 
ers were attacked yesterday by about 20 
secret police. The police threw rocks, pushed 
the reporters, smashed cameras, and knocked 
Mr. Arnett down. Four policemen Jumped on 
him before other reporters could come to his 
rescue. 

Four reporters sent a protest to President 
Kennedy, charging that the Vietnamese 
Government was attempting to intimidate 
Western correspondents by physical violence. 
The reporters also complained that the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon did not protest the inci- 
dent. 

The Embassy filed an official complaint, not 
as strong as a protest, the State Department 
said in Washington yesterday. 

The Embassy position was that while the 
reporters’ account of the incident was correct, 
there was no proof that the attack was 
planned, 
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When asked about the summonses to Mr. 
Browne and Mr, Arnett, William Trueheart, 
the Chargé d' Affaires, said he believed the re- 
porters were called only for an inquiry. 

But an Embassy official who accompanied 
the two men to the police station today said 
that he believed the Vietnamese were pre- 
paring charges against them. The charge 
could mean expulsion or a jail sentence. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been very happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana; and I 
congratulate the distinguished majority 
leader upon his remarks. 

I am sure that the world looks at us 
with a great many mixed emotions. One 
of them which they cannot quite under- 
stand is how we can go into Vietnam and 
sacrifice the lives of American men in an 
attempt to help that country, while at 
the same time we permit a government 
like that of Vietnam to impose upon 
American citizens who are there for press 
purposes. I think perhaps if we could 
once impress upon those people that we 
have the will and even the stubbornness 
to withdraw some of the support that we 
have been giving them, we might get it 
through their heads that America is back 
on a positive course in its international 
relations. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND PRIVATE 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, to 
those of us who believe in constitutional 
government and individual liberty, and 
who see the folly in trying to legislate 
by force in the area of human relations 
it is impossible to find anything desira- 
ble, or even remotely necessary, in the 
administration’s so-called civil rights 
package. 

In fact, we are hard put to decide what 
is the most iniquitous of these contriv- 
ances and which poses the greatest 
threat to our republican form of govern- 
ment. The section dealing with “public 
aeccommodations”—which would give the 
Federal Government totalitarian powers 
over the affairs of private businessmen— 
DN wel qualify for this dubious distinc- 

on 


David Lawrence, editor of U.S. News 
& World Report, wrote in a column in 
the Washington Evening Star on June 
8, 1963, that this provision could set up 
a Federal dictatorship over virtually 
every aspect of private business, includ- 
ing customer relations and hiring and 
firing policies. As Mr. Lawrence points 
out, it could result in an economic up- 
heaval and the ultimate end of our free 
enterprise system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
July 8, 1963] 

RETAIL BUSINESS Faces CHAOS— KENNEDY 
RACIAL PLAN CONSIDERED PRETEXT FOR FED- 
ERAL DICTATORSHIP 

(By David Lawrence) 

An era of confusion, if not chaos, in the 

retail business in America seems to be on the 
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way due to an unprecedented stretching of 
the lawmaking power such as is being pro- 

by Congress—without the support of a 
single Supreme Court decision. 

For Congress is being urged by the admin- 
istration to yield, in effect, to a stampede 
of street “demonstrations” and pass a law 
which creates virtually a Federal dictator- 
ship over the relations of private business 
and its customers. 

The legislation recommended by President 
Kennedy and his brother the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is ostensibly directed at racial discrim- 
ination. They deem it constitutional, even 
though the Supreme Court has never ruled 
that the Federal Government could expand 
the interstate commerce clause to cover con- 
trol over who may or may not be served in 
business. 

It might mean that, by using the Executive 
order device and relating it to the racial 
problem, the Federal Government will also 
feel authorized to regulate who shall or shall 
not be given a job and whether promotions 
are being made to suit the wishes of the ad- 
ministration in power. It could mean also 
that the Federal Government, as well as the 
States, would assume the right to use the 
granting or withholding of licenses as a 
method of opposing alleged racial discrimina- 
tion. It could mean, too, that Federal au- 
thority would be exercised to interfere with 
what are called equitable wage or salary 
scales for particular classifications of jobs. 

While labor unions at present fix hours 
and wages, they do so by joint contract with 
the employer, who has the right—without 
penalty of law—to refrain from entering into 
a contract he does not like. He may choose 
union or nonunion employees, but it is his 
decision. With the racial problem as its le- 
verage, Federal control of employment prac- 
tices becomes a powerful instrument of na- 
tional politics. 

If the proposed law on “public accommo- 
dations,” moreover, is held valid by the Su- 
preme Court, there is no end to the powers 
that could be exercised on the mere pretext 
that it “affects” interstate commerce. The 
Constitution, of course, speaks only of the 
power of Congress to “regulate” interstate 
commerce—not the behavior of persons or 
their rights to select their own customers. 

If it be conceded that all men are created 
equal and are presumably to be given equal 
opportunity to earn equal compensation 
when they do the same work, then a stand- 
ardized system analogous to that which pre- 
vails under communism can be as logically 
applied by the Government here by merely 
invoking the doctrine of “equal pay for equal 
work.” The private enterprise system would 
thereupon be materially changed. A political 
administration then becomes the judge of 
efficiency. 

Meantime, what is beginning to bother 
many small business people, especially res- 
taurant owners, is that the moment they 
open their doors to all kinds of customers, 
they begin to lose patronage. They know 
that, if they allowed white persons, for in- 
stance, in dirty clothing and of disheveled 
appearance to frequent their restaurants, 
other customers would stay away. Yet, if a 
Negro dressed in the same way should be 
refused a seat in the restaurant among white 
customers, the owner could be threatened 
with Federal punishment. Even if the 
owner argued that he was not discriminating 
on the basis of race but because of the per- 
sonal appearance of some of his customers, 
he cannot be sure the Supreme Court will 
not say this is merely an excuse and that he 
was motivated by “local customs.” 

From the standpoint of those who want 
to see individual rights preserved—which 
means the right of every private business to 
use its own judgment, even if it be dis- 
criminatory—the choice ahead may be be- 
tween an acceptance of Federal authority 
or the expense and worry of politically 
generated law suits. 
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But it is being argued by some Members of 
Congress that interstate commerce in its 
total dollar amount will be expanded if 
there is no racial discrimination. Will the 
total number of customers, however, sud- 
denly increase? Will Negroes eat more than 
before? Rather, it is as easy to speculate 
that many restaurants will be hurt, and no 
small part of the damage will be inflicted 
upon those who now cater primarily to the 
Negro trade. 

If the Negroes desert their own restaurants, 
the Negro owners will have less business. 
Similarly, the white owner who caters to an 
“integrated” group of customers may find 
that he is gradually losing the trade of those 
white persons who may decide to patronize 
private clubs more than before or organize 
new clubs. Whichever way the subject is 
viewed, there is likely to be an economic 
impact due to shifting customers in the 
restaurant business. 

The biggest effect of all, however, in- 
evitably will come in the field of employ- 
ment. If white persons lose their jobs in 
factories and Negroes are employed instead, 
ill feeling will result. 

Irrespective of the merits of the current 
controversy, many a Member of Congress who 
votes for a system of employment that could 
mean regulation of promotions or salary 
classifications by Government edict is bound 
to encounter a new wave of protest in the 
next election. It could make deep inroads 
inside both parties and furnish a real 
surprise. 


LET US GET BACK TO CHURCH 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
recent decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court which declared unconstitutional 
any required use of the Lord’s Prayer or 
Bible reading in the public schools was 
deplored by all who place their faith in 
Almighty God and who say with the 
psalmist of old: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.” 

My warm friend, the Reverend James 
P. Wesberry, pastor of Morningside Bap- 
tist Church in Atlanta, Ga., expressed 
heartfelt concern over the decision and 
its effect in a recent sermon to his con- 
gregation. It caused him to fear, he said, 
for the future of this Nation, and he— 
like so many of us here in the Senate— 
worried over how far we have strayed 
from the ideals of our Founding Fathers. 

However, the Reverend Mr. Wesberry 
noted with great truth that the Court’s 
decision challenges us all to work and live 
closer to God than ever before, in our 
churches, at the family altar, and to 
instill in our children an everlasting 
love of the Almighty. It is a challenge 
none of us can ignore in these times of 
travail both at home and abroad, when 
a godless ideology threatens man’s free- 
dom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Reverend Wesberry’s sermon 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STATEMENT REGARDING THE U.S. SUPREME 
Court DECISION ON THE USE OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER AND THE READING OF THE BIBLE IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY Dr. JAMES P. WES- 
BERRY, PASTOR, MORNINGSIDE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, ATLANTA, Ga., JUNE 23, 1963 
The U.S. Supreme Court Monday, June 

17, 1963, in a decision of 8 to 1 banned as 

unconstitutional any required use of the 

Lord’s Prayer or Bible reading in public 

schools for devotional purposes. The Court 
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found this practice to be in violation of the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which prevents the govern- 
mental “establishment of religion.” 

The decision affects 39 States specifically. 
There are 39 States which now permit reli- 
gious exercises as part of the school program. 
The decision applied only to the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer and reading of the Bible for 
deyotional purposes, and indicated that both 
could be used for teaching literature and 
history. 

The Court dealt with complaints from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. The Maryland 
case was brought by a Baltimore mother, 
Mrs. Madalyn E. Murray, and her son, Wil- 
liam J. Murray III. both atheists. They 
objected to a 1905 regulation of the Balti- 
more School of Commissioners requiring 
reading of the Bible and, if desired, the 
Lord's Prayer without comment every 
mi 4 
For your information, according to Dale 
Clark, a recent survey of some 4,000 com- 
munities showed that most schools in the 
South and East have devotional exercises 
while the majority in the West and Midwest 
do not. In the West 11 percent do, and 89 
percent do not. In the Midwest 18 percent 
do, and 82 percent do not. In the South the 
figures are reversed. There is Bible reading 
in 77 percent of the schools, while 23 per- 
cent do not have it. And in the East, 68 
percent do have Bible reading while 32 per- 
cent do not. In the United States as a whole, 
this showed 42 percent of the schools 
do have Bible reading, while 58 percent do 
not. 

When it first dawned on me that there 
was a strong likelihood that the Supreme 
Court would render this decision, I was 
greatly shocked and indignant. It seemed to 
me that this would be but another step in 
a series of national events in the general 
weakening of the character of the people 
of America. It was a matter that gave me 
great concern, troubled me no little, and 
caused me to fear for the future of our 
Nation. 

When the decision was announced on the 
front page of the Atlanta Constitution a 
picture along with the announcement added 
much to my sickness over the whole situa- 
tion. It is not a pretty picture. It is one 
of the atheist mother standing outside 
court after winning the test, almost laugh- 
ing. Her mother stood by her side with 
a great big grin and her little son appeared to 
look pleased but more serious than either 
his mother or grandmother. The smiles on 
their faces seemed to me like the smiles of 
Satan. The mother and son claim to be 
atheists. Imagine anybody anywhere in the 
world objecting to the Lord’s Prayer and the 
reading of the holy Bible. The mother was 
protecting her son from the influence of 
both the prayer and the Bible. What a 
picture. It is one of the saddest I have 
ever seen in my lifetime. 

There is a wonderful little booklet every 
American citizen should have, entitled “100 
Things You Should Know About Commu- 
nism,” released by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. On page 40 the question is 
asked, “Are American Communists athe- 
istic?” The answer is Tes.“ I know nothing 
about this family and I am not calling them 
Communists, but I am saying that Com- 
munists are atheistic and that this is the 
method they use to destroy our country. 
This type of thing plays into the hands of 
the atheistic Communist Party and gives 
them, as well as the Devil, something to 
rejoice over. 

One reason why I was so stirred over 
the whole matter the evening I attended 
a meeting of several denominations to dis- 
cuss the forthcoming decision was that I 
had heard that very day a poem by a Com- 
munist by the name of Langston Hughes 
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(Negro) entitled “Goodby Christ.”* It is 
vicious and blasphemous. Goodby, Lord's 
Prayer. Goodby, Bible. 

This is one and only one man’s opinion, 
but it is very unfortunate (so far as I am 
concerned) that this complaint had to be 
made by an atheist. Of course, I believe 
if there are atheists, that they have a right 
to their own opinion even if I think they 
are wrong, but being of a small minority 
group, and knowing that our Nation was not 
founded and nourished by atheists, it is in- 
deed regrettable that people who do not 
even believe in a Supreme Being have been 
so deeply involved in seeking to overthrow 
that which is so meaningful and helpful to 
so many who do believe in a Supreme Being. 
I should hate very much to exchange places 
with them on the day of judgment as they 
appear before the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Universe—before a God 
in whom they do not believe. This, I say, 
as kindly as I know how. 

It is also very strange to me that any- 
thing so good and beautiful as the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the reading of the 
Holy Bible, which has been practiced so long 
(187 years or longer) and approved by 39 
different States, should have taken so long 
to be declared unconstitutional. If it is a 
violation of the Constitution to do these 
things, how did 39 States and so many other 
people not see it long ago? We all must 
know that early education in America was 
almost exclusively Christian. The early 
American colonists came to these shores by 
the love of God and zeal for godly worship. 
They built their educational structure upon 
a religious basis. This was not only true of 
early independent colleges but also of the 
public schools. The church was the parent 
and sponsor of education. Religion was the 
keystone of the educational arch. The role 
of religion in education of their children 
mirrored the importance parents professed 
to give it in their own lives. The first text- 
book in the early colonial schools did more 
to build character and mold religious 
thought than any other, except the Bible, 
and was often referred to as “The Little Bi- 
ble of New England.” The exact date of its 
origin is unknown but it was advertised 
in the Boston Almanac in 1691. It contained 
the Lords’ Prayer, the Ten Commandments, a 


The poem, “Goodbye Christ,” is listed in 
the U.S. House Document No. 136, “100 
Things You Should Know About Commu- 
nism” by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a type of “the vicious and 
blasphemous propaganda Communists are 
using against religion. Inasmuch as you 
might like to have a copy of it, I am re- 
producing some portions of it as follows: 


Listen, Christ 

You did all right in your day, I reckon— 
But that day's gone now. 

They ghosted you up a swell story too, 
Called it Bible 

But it's dead now. 

The popes and the preachers’ve 

Made too much money from it. 

They've sold you to too many 


Goodbye, 

Christ Jesus Lord God Jehovah, 

Beat it on away from here now, 

Make way for a new guy with no religion 
at all— 

A guy named 

Marx Communist Lenin Peasant Stalin 

Worker ME— 


I said ME! 


And step on the gas, Christ! 

Move! 

Don’t be so slow about movin’! 

The world is mine from now on— 

And Nobody’s gonna sell ME 

To a king, or a general, 

Or a millionaire. 

Pi sai A: Carist, Good Morning Revolu- 
on. 
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few psalms, and simple Christian instruc- 
tion. It was used for over 100 years by 
parents and schoolmasters and was a part of 
the foundation of our Nation. The alpha- 
bet appeared near the front with an appro- 
priate picture by each letter and a brief 
statement. “A” stood for Adam and there 
was a picture of the Garden of Eden with 
the words, In Adam's fall we all sinned.” 
“B” stood for the Bible Mind. C“ for the 
Crucifixion and there was a picture of it with 
the words, “Christ crucified for sinners died.” 
As beautiful as that was, alas, that meth- 
od of teaching disappeared long, long ago. In 
fact, this beautiful religious situation out 
of which our Nation grew has almost been 
reversed. Something has happened to edu- 
cation. God has been banished as a con- 
sciously recognized factor in much of our 
educational philosophy today and religion 
has become a peripheral adjunct, if that. 

Dr. Edward B. Pusey has well said, “All 
things must speak of God, refer to God, or 
they are atheistic. History, without God, is 
chaos without design or end or aim. Politi- 
cal economy, without God, would be a selfish 
teaching about the acquisition of wealth, 
making the larger portion of mankind ani- 
mate machines for its production; physics, 
without God, would be a dull inquiry into 
certain meaningless phenomena; ethics, 
without God, would be a varying rule with- 
out principle, or substance, or center, or rul- 
ing hand; metaphysics, without God, would 
make man his own temporary god, to be 
resolved, after his brief hour here, into 
the nothingness out of which he proceeded. 
All sciences * * * will tend to exclude the 
thought of God if they are not cultivated 
with reference to Him. History will become 
an account of man’s passion and brute 
strength, instead of the ordering of God's 
providence for His creatures’ good; physics 
will materialize man, and metaphysics God.” 

We have gone a long ways from the ideals 
of our Founding Fathers. How is it possible 
that we have been wrong for so long? It 
took hundreds of years for us to discover our 
beautiful mistake. 

This ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
very strictest sense calls for absolute separa- 
tion of church and State, and it appears in 
this case that it is separation of the Lord's 
Prayer and the reading of the Bible from 
the States’ schools. While both of these are 
thought of in connection with the church, 
they are often used apart from the church. 
This is literal separation without allowance 
or exception for that which is reverenced and 
approved no doubt by the majority of the 
people of the United States. 

As we have learned from other U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions, it is clear that our 
only recourse, should we desire one, is in 
offering an amendment to the Constitution 
which would permit the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the reading of the Bible in public 
schools. This, I believe, would be ratified 
by a majority of States and people. The 
Constitution, like our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, is an immortal document. We 
believe in constitutional government. The 
Constitution, however, as fine as it is, did not 
in its first amendment make provision for, or 
literally spell out in detail, what at the time 
it was written would no doubt have been 
included had our forefathers foreseen these 
problems. 

While I am not an authority on govern- 
ment or politics, it is quite possible that 
Supreme Court decisions 


public opinion. Minority groups are often 
more vociferous than majority groups and 
thus create a climate, while majority groups 
are silent and inactive. If all Christians had 
been as united and as persistent as some of 
the minority groups, the entire atmosphere 


Edward B. Pusey, author, “Collegiate and 
Professional Teaching and Discipline.” 
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might have been different. I am certainly 
not saying that the Court was influenced by 
minority pressure, but am saying that I can 
well imagine that certain of these groups 
worked day and night to create the climate 
which helped to make this decision easier. 
It is quite obvious that the climate was 
probably never right for such a decision until 
now. Itseems that some of the great church 
groups acquiesced long before the decision 
was announced. What would have hap- 
pened if all Christians had been as deter- 
mined as the atheists and perhaps some 
others? I do not know. I only raise some 
questions. 

The ruling does not seem to me to make 
for brotherhood and unity of some of the 
differing faiths. 

While the decision may not necessarily in- 
crease the prestige of the Supreme Court on 
the part of many, I should hope that as con- 
fusing and bewildering as it is to multiplied 
thousands of people, that somehow we might 
retain respect for law, order, and constitu- 
tional government. Dean Griswold, of the 
Harvard Law School, has well said, An in- 
stitution charged with the role which the 
Supreme Court has successfully filled for so 
many years is entitled to our and 
understanding. If one criticizes the Court 
(as people have always done in the past, and 
should do in the future), it should be es- 
sentially for the purpose of trying to con- 
tribute to that respect and to that under- 
standing. The debt which we all owe to the 
Court is far greater than any individual can 
re Pot 

— decision offers us the challenge as 
Christians to reexamine ourselves, our homes, 
and our churches. Many of us will do as the 
Governor of North Carolina says they will 
do. He says, “We will go on having the 
Bible reading and prayers in the schools. 
We do not require the Bible reading and 
praying, but do these things because we want 
to.” The Governor added, “As I read the de- 
cision this kind of thing is not forbidden by 
the Court, and, indeed it should not be.” 

This decision challenges us to be more 
loyal and dedicated Christians than ever, to 
support the program of worship and educa- 
tion in our churches, to maintain a family 
altar, pray and read the Bible daily in our 
homes, and to teach our children to do so. 

Our Nation has a great religious heritage 
for which we must ever be grateful to Al- 
mighty God, and we must fight harder than 
ever to deepen and maintain it, as well as 

te it. 

This decision shows us plainly where the 
center of responsibility is—upon us as in- 
divduals, upon the local church and denom- 
ination, upon every individual believer in 
God to pray harder, more often, more effec- 
tively and earnestly than ever before, to read 
our Bibles, and to do everything we know 
how to measure up to our responsibility. 

It reminds us again of the historic posi- 
tion of Baptists regarding religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state, a 
position we have fought for and cherished 
and must not deny. 

One of the questions that arises in our 
minds now is, What's next? Already a 
complaint has been filed in reference to the 
use of “under God” in the Oath of Allegiance 
to the flag of the United States. How much 
longer will it be until someone complains 
about the age-old requirement of opening 
both Houses of our national Congress with 
prayer? How much longer will our State 
legislative bodies be opened with prayer and 
Bible reading? How much longer will dear 
Uncle Sam be allowed to print on the coins 
of our beloved Nation, “In God we trust“? 
How much longer will we have chaplains in 
our Federal and State institutions, build 
chapels, and hold religious services? How 
much longer will the U.S. Government be 
permitted to maintain a great program of 
chaplains and chapels in all branches of our 
military service? How much longer will the 
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Government exempt church property 
from taxation? Commencement sermons? 
Christmas carols? Use Bible for swearing 
public officials and jurors? Have prayer at 
inauguration of Presidents? 

As in the past, the answers to these ques- 
tions depend largely upon the character and 
faith of the American Republic, and this 
means you and me. 

There is one logical deduction that is ab- 
solutely certain and it is this: it is high time 
for the American people to get back to their 
churches and give them their full, loyal, 
enthusiastic support, 

Adear friend of mine who has been bruised 
in many a political battle, whose name is 
well-known throughout the United States 
and who holds a position close to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, told me recently 
of his plans to give more time to his church 
than ever before. As we walked toward the 
plane together for him to go to another city 
for our Government he said, “Jim, the church 
has more to say on things that are happen- 
ing today than Government does, you know. 
I am going to give more time to my church.” 

What about you? What are you going to 
do? 

Some years ago a little church on the coast 
of England was destroyed by a hurricane. 
The British Admiralty inquired if they were 
going to reconstruct it, and when told that 
the members were not able financially to do 
so, said: “If you do not rebuild the church, 
we will. That spire is on all our charts and 
maps. It is the landmark by which the 
ships of seven seas steer their course.” 

Let us get back to church. 


CUBAN LIBERATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on June 
17 I offered in this Chamber a proposal 
for Cuban liberation. My motives were, 
in the deepest sense, nonpolitical and 
nonpartisan. I spoke then, and again 
today, as one profoundly disturbed 
American—but with the special obliga- 
tion of representing in this highest court 
of public deliberation what I judge to be 
the firm will of the American people. 

My proposal was offered explicitly— 
and I reiterate the point today—as one 
possible course of action, designed to 
fulfill our Government’s own repeated 
pledge to restore to the Cuban people 
their shattered liberties. It was de- 
signed not to assert this Nation’s au- 
thority over Cuba’s destiny—we have no 
such authority—but to extend to the 
Cuban people an opportunity to resume 
their own sovereign course within the 
free world community. It was offered as 
one way to fulfill President Kennedy’s 
own pledge that Cuba must once more 
be free. 

One possible course of action—I re- 
peat and underscore these words. Not 
the only or even necessarily the best 
course of action, but one that would 
capitalize on our unique strengths and 
would thus move us out of the shoals of 
endless procrastination and toward our 
avowed goals. My proposal was offered 
in direct response to the administra- 
tion’s repeated challenge to all the critics 
of its Cuba policy, ever since the moral 
and military disaster of the Bay of Pigs: 
What alternative do you offer? What 
would you have us do? 

Here, in the form of a proposal for Cu- 
ban liberation, was one alternative—so- 
ber, serious, and with full awareness of 
this Nation’s complex obligations—legal, 
diplomatic, and moral. In proposing 
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that we both challenge and stimulate the 
fragmented forces of free Cuba to com- 
pose their differences and then to spear- 
head their ultimate self-liberation, I was 
responding to the administration’s ap- 
peal. In proposing that we offer both 
sanctuary and a territorial base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay to a broadly representative 
free Cuban provisional government, in 
proposing that we then recognize this 
strictly interim government as the sole 
legitimate agent of Cuban sovereignty, 
I was attempting to offer one responsible 
alternative to the administration’s policy 
of futile and timid indecision. 

My proposal of June 17, for Cuban lib- 
eration, was offered as a stimulus to rea- 
soned debate and deliberation—and, ulti- 
mately, to decisive and effective action. 

But what has been the response? 
First, silence. To this day, indeed, no 
official administration spokesman has 
come forward with either an effective 
critique or a better alternative. Then 
some nameless and faceless “Mr. Anony- 
mous” in the State Department did deign 
to respond: He called my proposal “in- 
sane.” I must admit, to be sure, that 
the chairman of the Latin American 
Subcommittee of this body’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations did not discuss my 
proposal simply as “insane.” By now, 
the response had escalated to “foolish, 
dangerous, imprudent, and ill consid- 
ered,” with the charge of “illegal” tossed 
in for good measure. 

But let me not be misunderstood: It 
is not offended personal pride that moves 
me to reply. Such a consideration is less 
than minor. What is important—su- 
premely important, is this Nation’s se- 
curity. What matters is this Nation’s 
honor in the free world community—and 
its credibility within the walls of the 
Kremlin. What matters is the value of 
this Nation’s pledged word in the coun- 
cils of world opinion. And what matters 
is the dignity of the U.S. Senate as a re- 
sponsible assembly of deliberation, de- 
bate, and decision. 

All these considerations are of over- 
riding importance, now that the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
chosen to spread upon the record what 
we can only assume is the administra- 
tion’s considered response to a proposal 
for Cuban liberation. This tangle of un- 
rational conclusions cannot go unan- 
swered. And I repeat that what is at 
stake is, equally, this Nation’s security 
and the honor of its solemn word. If 
the world’s greatest deliberative as- 
sembly is to fulfill its high mission, we 
must first pause to consider the admin- 
istration’s case—and then get on with 
the great tasks before us. If the admin- 
istration will not make good its own 
pledges, it is up to the U.S. Senate to 
assume the burden of responsible deci- 
sion. 

The subcommittee chairman begins 
by asking “Who is to decide upon the 
composition” of what he chooses to call 
a government-in-exile, and “where is 
such a government to derive any right to 
claim to be the government of the 
Cuban people?” Let me suggest that 
the Senate study the record: The pro- 
posal for Cuban liberation could not be 
more explicit. 
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First, it challenges the leaders of the 
Cuban expatriates themselves to recon- 
cile their differences; to unite behind 
the one goal of national liberation; and 
to demonstrate that they are, indeed, 
broadly and truly representative of all 
democratic groups and parties in pre- 
Castro Cuba. 

Second, the proposal contemplates no 
government-in-exile at all, in the tradi- 
tional sense, but rather a provisional 
government with but two mandates: To 
spearhead the ultimate liberation of their 
homeland, and to prepare the way for 
free elections by the whole Cuban peo- 
ple—after which their work would be 
done. 

And third, if such an interim govern- 
ment could not legitimately discharge 
this limited mandate, so clearly in the 
interest of all freedom-loving Cubans, 
how then can the Castro-Communists 
be said to legitimately represent anyone 
at all—except their own masters in the 
Kremlin? 

There have been no elections in Cuba 
since January 1959, contrary to Castro’s 
solemn pledge. The Castro gang—and 
it is just that, nothing better—can claim 
no popular mandate, except under the 
threat of its guns and its Soviet-backed 
regime of terror. By the terms of the 
Declaration on the Offensive of Commu- 
nism in America, proclaimed at Punta 
del Este in January 1962, and subscribed 
to by every free republic of the Amer- 
icas, the Castro regime has usurped the 
sovereignty of the Cuban people. It is 
in blatant contempt of every require- 
ment for legitimate democratic rule, as 
specified in sections 3 and 4 of that 
declaration of hemispheric policy. 

I must also ask this defender of the 
administration—and I must presume 
that is what he is—to consider a further 
fact: if he is now so outraged by the 
possibility of the United States—as he 
puts it—“picking” and “choosing” a free 
Cuban government, what does he con- 
ceive to have been the purpose of our 
disastrous operation at the Bay of Pigs? 
We have the word of one of the highest 
administration officials, of the Attorney 
General himself, that its precise purpose 
was to secure a beachhead for a provi- 
sional government—one that most cer- 
tainly would have been, to use the Sena- 
tor's word again, an American “puppet.” 
And this, expressly, is what my proposal 
seeks to avoid. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
in his reply next points out that, in every 
past case of U.S. recognition of exile 
governments, there were in existence 
duly constituted regimes that had been 
forcibly ejected from their own territory. 
Were the free French such a duly consti- 
tuted government? Was De Gaulle forci- 
bly ejected? But these are relatively 
minor points. What is important is that 
no one then seriously questioned the 
legitimate right of these free govern- 
ments—the French, the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians—to represent 
the aspirations of their people for ulti- 
mate liberation, for the restoration of 
their freedom, and for the chance to re- 
assert the privileges of national sover- 
eignty. And today, no one could seri- 
ously doubt the parallel claim of a free 
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Cuban provisional government. The 
Senator’s suggestion that the utterly 
discredited Batista regime is the only 
group we could possibly recognize as a 
Cuban government in exile” is frivolous 
—and it flies in the face of the historical 
record. It reduces the niceties of law to 
a shameful absurdity. 

The Senator tacitly concedes the 
frivolity of this argument by turning next 
to a most curious, tortured, and—inad- 
vertently or not—a most revealing line 
of reasoning. He says: 

I do not think many people realize that as 
a matter of international law, the United 
States still recognizes the Castro govern- 
ment of Cuba. 


I agree with him. Most Americans 
do not realize this fact, and a shocking 
realization it must be. We continue to 
play this immoral game—and for what 
reason? I quote again from the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman: 

It is the Government which we hold re- 
sponsible for living up to Cuba’s interna- 
tional obligations. 


What obligations? 
bility? 

The record is clear—every broken 
scrap of it. This is a bandit regime, 
maintained in power by Soviet arms, 
manipulated in world councils as a 
bought-and-paid-for puppet of world 
communism’s aggressive designs. Cas- 
tro has held his international obliga- 
tions, his responsibility to respect for- 
eign properties, in the seme utter 
contempt with which he has treated the 
rights of the Cuban people. He has 
trampled on them at will. If Castro’s 
respect for international law and for 
human dignity is the hinge on which 
our Cuban policy turns, then the situa- 
tion is grave indeed—and the need for a 
bold new initiative could not be more 
urgent. 

The next point in what we can only 
assume to be the administration case 
simply indicates that the subcommittee 
chairman has not bothered to study the 
proposal he is criticizing. He says: 

We cannot recognize two governments at 
the same time. 


Of course, we cannot—nor does the 
proposal contemplate doing any such 
thing. At exactly the same moment that 
a provisional government has established 
itself, and has satisfied our Government 
of its broadly representative character, 
we would extend it recognition as the 
sole legitimate agent of Cuban sover- 
eignty. The shameful fiction that the 
Castro-Communists represent anything 
except their Soviet masters would be at 
an end at that time. By our new act 
of recognition, consistent with every 
usage of international law, the Castro 
regime would be branded as a regime of 
usurpers—politicaly, legally, and morally 
illegitimate. And, this new govern- 
ment—established, by our invitation, on 
its own soil at Guantanamo—could be 
the rallying point for a new, free, demo- 
cratic government. This government, we 
are now told, would be totally incapable 
of fulfilling Cuba’s treaty obligations. 
Why? This we are not told. Not only 
could it do so, but also this Nation should 
be prepared to enter into negotiations 
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with it to clarify all the technicalities, 
all the legal details governing our per- 
petual lease at Guantanamo—which 
would be of greatest immediate inter- 
est—as well as the ultimate restoration 
of Cuban freedom through democratic 
elections. And, we could at least have 
hope that this provisional government 
would meet its treaty obligations—some- 
thing the Castro-Communists have not 
done and vow never to do. 

The Senator speaks of “some form of 
election” to be conducted in the im- 
mediate future—but any such election 
would be a fraud, under present condi- 
tions. He warns that the United States 
would have “the responsibility for set- 
ting up the ground rules“ —but that is 
precisely what the liberation proposal 
seeks to avoid. Our responsibility would 
be simply to extend an opportunity to 
the forces of free Cuba—to unite behind 
the goal of liberation and then, when 
the whole Cuban people can deliberate 
freely, to pick and choose and elect for 
themselves. The burdens of sovereign 
power would be on the Cuban patriots— 
not as U.S. puppets, as the Senator calls 
them, but as our equal partners in the 
free world community. 

As if all these difficulties were not 
enough, we are next informed that the 
liberation proposal would be illegal, that 
it would violate the treaty and agree- 
ments governing our perpetual lease at 
Guantanamo. Let us leave aside the 
Senator’s implication that he has some 
manner of hot line” to the World Court 
and “knows” what its finding would be. 
The basic answer—again, the proposal 
could not be more explicit—is this: 
There will surely be legal technicalities 
to be adjudicated, once the provisional 
government is established at Guanta- 
namo. But all subsequent negotiations 
would be conducted between the United 
States and what would, at that time, be 
the only legitimate Cuban regime—the 
provisional government of free Cuba. 

The claim of illegality goes further, 
however, and proceeds to misconstrue 
the language of the treaty governing the 
Guantanamo lease. First, pertaining to 
the strictest legal interpretation of the 
treaty, the Cuban people are granted, 
under terms of the treaty, “ultimate 
sovereignty” over the Guantanamo base, 
and their own legitimate Government’s 
use of the land, or a small part of it, can- 
not be construed as a violation of Cuban 
rights. For the recognized Government 
of Cuba to make its home on its own soil 
is not a usage of the base or its land by 
the United States at all—it is rather 
a exercise of Cuba’s sovereign author- 

y. 

However, the claim of illegality made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
goes further, and in my opinion, as well 
as the opinion of many lawyers pre- 
eminent—and I repeat the word “pre- 
eminent’—in the field of international 
law, misinterprets the provisions of the 
executive agreements and the treaty 
with the Republic of Cuba in four re- 
spects: 

First. With respect to the words “for 
use as coaling or naval stations only, and 
for no other purposes,” these words are 
contained in the agreement of February 
23, 1903. The subsequent actual lease 
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agreement of the same year, on August 
17, contains no such words as “and for 
no other purpose,” although the latter 
instrument spells out in detail the rela- 
tionship between the parties—that is, 
the United States and Cuba. 

The limitation contained in the first 
agreement is in article II of that instru- 
ment. Article I of the same agreement 
makes the general grant of the land and 
adjoining waters for “the purposes of 
coaling and naval stations.” Article I, 
however, is limited to “the waters 
adjacent to said areas of land and water, 
and to improve and deepen the entrances 
thereto and the anchorages therein,” It 
is plain that article IL pertains to waters 
and anchorages, and the limitation im- 
plicit in article II and for no other pur- 
pose” pertains only to the waters and 
anchorages. If it was intended to be 
& limitation to the entire agreement, it 
would be placed in a separate paragraph. 
No such limitation was placed in the 
subsequent lease agreement applying to 
the base as a whole, nor in the subse- 
quent treaty of 1934. The best possible 
construction that the administration 
could take therefore, is that it does 
create an obscurity. It is the best the 
administration could contend in attack- 
ing the plan I offer. 

Second. With respect to recognition 
of the “ultimate sovereignty of the Re- 
public of Cuba” over the area of our 
base, the liberation proposal simply con- 
firms this fact. And the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in all future dealings with the 
provisional free Cuban government, 
ought to do the same. This, of course, 
gets us to the crucial point. Far from 
fulfilling all its legal obligations, the 
Castro regime has put us on notice— 
clear and repeated—that it has no in- 
tention of respecting our rights at 
Guantanamo—that we remain there on 
Castro’s suffrance and at his whim. He 
has not so much as cashed a single one 
of our rent checks. As early as August 
1961, his Foreign Minister denounced 
the Guantanamo accords before the U.N. 
General Assembly. This denunciation 
was repeated by Castro’s puppet Presi- 
dent, Dorticos, in October 1962, and by 
Castro himself later in the same month. 
Where does this leave our treaty rights? 
Is this what the Senator means by “ful- 
filling obligations“? Precisely the 
strength of the liberation proposal is 
that it would affirm the ultimate sover- 
eignty of a free Cuba over all its terri- 
tory—and, at the same time, our own 
perpetual rights over the Guantanamo 
base. Let us face facts: what today 
deters Castro from marching on Guan- 
tanamo is hardly his profound respect 
for legal obligation. It is plainly and 
bluntly, the presence of U.S. armed 
might—that, and that alone. 

Third. On another point with respect 
to the treaty and to the question of 
legality, the Sentor tends to trip over his 
own tangled logic. First he points out 
that, under the terms of the treaty, we 
would be bound to deliver up to Castro’s 
perverted justice those members of the 
Guantanamo provisional government 
whom Castro would brand as traitors 
and fugitives from justice. He seems to 
forget that, earlier, he had complained of 
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the lack of such people—expelled from 
their own land by force—as a bar to the 
establishment of an exile government. 
More important, he seems to forget that 
once such a government was established 
at Guantanamo, our relations with 
Castro would be finished. All our future 
dealings would be with this new provi- 
sional government. And the members of 
this government, far from being traitors, 
could only be described as patriots—the 
legitimate interim representatives of the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Cuban 
people. 

Fourth. The rather spurious argument 
has been raised that this would violate 
article III of the second or August 17, 
1903, agreement which forbids the estab- 
lishment of a commercial, industrial, or 
other enterprise. I am sure that the 
eminent critic had his tongue in cheek 
when he advanced this argument. 

These arguments by the Senator from 
Oregon with respect to legality cannot 
be taken seriously. They are smoke- 
screens. They are not arguments at all, 
but rather evasions of the major issues 
involved. They are debaters’ tricks, not 
serious responses to a responsible pro- 
posal. And they are implicit concessions 
that the administration’s defense is on 
a par with its Cuba policy: weak, timid, 
indecisive. It is built of empty rhetoric, 
not substantial action. 

Now, what was said about the proposal 
for a pacific blockade made by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? Having disposed 
of the liberation proposal, he turned next 
to the bold proposal of the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska for a full-scale 
blockade of Castro’s Communist base— 
two proposals, let me say, that are mu- 
tually consistent and fully complemen- 
tary—that is, the liberation proposal and 
the blockade proposal. On this, he 
attempted to write off such a pacific 
blockade as an act of war. Now, even 
assuming that we dare not so much as 
contemplate such an act—which, in the 
context of the Communist strategy of 
relentless aggressive pressure, is an as- 
sumption both dangerous and unwar- 
ranted—the conclusion that it consti- 
tutes an act of war is untrue. It is 
doubly untrue. 

In the first place, international legal 
authorities consider a pacific blockade 
to be fully justified, in the face of grave 
threats to the security of the blockading 
power; both the U.N. and the OAS char- 
ters recognize such an extreme contin- 
gency. 

Secondly, no act of war is involved 
unless and until the target of the block- 
ade chooses to consider it so; and even 
then, the response may run a broad spec- 
trum, from the use of counterforce to 
mere diplomatic protests. 

One is compelled to ask: Has the 
administration, has the subcommittee 
chairman, learned nothing from the con- 
frontation of October 1962? At that 
time, the United States mounted what 
was, in every essential, a pacific block- 
ade. To be sure, we invented a new 
term to cover the situation—we called it 
a quarantine. And we have it on the 
highest authority—from the State De- 
partment’s own legal adviser—that a 
legal justification for this act had pretty 
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much to be devised on the fly, step by 
unprecedented step. But the fact re- 
mains that, in its essence and in its effect, 
this was a pacific blockade, the same kind 
of blockade proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska. 

What happened? The blockade 
worked. It earned the prompt and near- 
unanimous support of the free world and, 
more to the point, of the OAS commu- 
nity. In the face of this bold initiative, 
the Soviet Union backed down. Our fail- 
ure to capitalize on this opportunity and 
to press our advantage to its logical con- 
clusion—the Soviet presence remains in 
Cuba, if indeed it does not grow—should 
not be permitted to obscure the major 
point. When we acted with forthright 
and unequivocal purpose, it was the Com- 
munists who blinked, not the United 
States. 

But now, we are told, the threat is 
past. The provocation is at an end. We 
have it on the authority of both the 
Senator from Oregon and his junior col- 
league from South Dakota that Cuba 
is no longer a “clear and acute” menace 
to U.S. and free world security. It is, 
rather, an “obsession” or a “fixation.” 
Action appropriate in October is, by now, 
warmongering. What worked in Oc- 
tober will fail now. In the approved 
jargon, both the liberation proposal and 
a pacific blockade will be “counterpro- 
ductive,” whatever that means. 

The administration, and all its spokes- 
men and apologists, are either misin- 
formed or blind. They are living in a 
dreamworld, wedded to the illusion that 
the urgent problems of this hemisphere 
can be effectively solved—some fine day, 
later rather than sooner—by socioeco- 
nomic uplift and by massive infusions of 
U.S. aid. 

But the facts remain. And the facts— 
more chillingly documented with each 
passing day—point to a mounting Com- 
munist offensive against every free gov- 
ernment of Latin America. Their tech- 
niques are infiltration and penetration 
by trained revolutionary cadres, psycho- 
logical and political warfare, systematic 
subversion, and planned murder and vio- 
lence. 

Our response must be projected on the 
same scale. Anything less is doomed to 
deluge us and ultimately fail. Brave 
words are not enough. It is time, and 
more than time, for bold acts—for de- 
cisive acts designed to cope with this 
cancerous menace deep within the heart- 
land of the free world, but 90 miles from 
our own shores. The Cuban base of 
world Communist imperialism must be 
removed. And toward this irreducible 
goal, the Castro bandit regime must be 
replaced by a free government, repre- 
sentative of the sovereign Cuban people. 
There can be no “ifs” or “buts” or “event- 
uallys” about it. This, and this only, 
must be the undeviating focus on which 
our policy is fixed. 

I said it on June 17. I repeated it to- 
day at the outset of my remarks. And 
now—for a third time—I say it again: 
if my proposal for Cuban liberation is 
somehow flawed, if it is inappropriate to 
the urgent need, if it is insufficient to 
meet our avowed purposes, then let us put 
it aside. But first—and this question I 
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direct to the highest officials of the exec- 
utive branch, for spokesmen will no long- 
er do—what is your alternative? What 
do you propose instead? What, in short, 
is our policy with respect to Cuban lib- 
eration, and when can we expect to reach 
this overriding goal? 

I appeal to every Member of this body: 
let us not be still, let us not relax our 
pressure, until these questions are an- 
swered. And more than answered: let 
us demand decisive acts—assurances 
that, at long last, the march toward 
Cuban liberation has begun. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I congratulate the senior 
Senator from Colorado on his very clear 
statement. It behooves Senators to turn 
their attention to a discussion of the 
steps which can be taken to end the 
Communist threat in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, particularly while there is still 
time to do so short of war. 

The senior Senator from Colorado made 
a suggestion which is worthy of consid- 
eration. He suggested a plan of action 
for the location of a government that 
represents Cuba. That suggestion de- 
serves consideration, not only by the 
Senate, but also by the executive de- 
partment. It is regrettable that it should 
be denounced as ill advised or as war- 
mongering. 

An attitude that causes our Nation to 
put its head in the sand in reference to 
what is going on in Cuba and in the sur- 
rounding areas will lead to a situation in 
which armed combat is inevitable. 

It has been said that the suggestion for 
a provisional government, and the sug- 
gestion which the junior Senator from 
Nebraska has repeatedly made, for a pa- 
cific blockade, do not apply now, as they 
did last October, because there does not 
exist a clear and present danger. 

That statement is not supported by the 
findings of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The whole tenor of its findings is 
that there is a clear and present danger 
to this country. 

Speaking of Cuba, the subcommittee 
said: 

It provides a base for training of agents 
from other Latin American countries in sub- 
versive, revolutionary, agitational, and sabo- 
tage techniques. 


If sabotage does not create danger, if 
revolution does not create danger, if sup- 
port of communism does not create dan- 
ger, how does danger exist? 

The report of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services went on 
to say that unless this problem is met 
and dealt with, it will not end with Cuba; 
but that, one by one, these nations will 
fall into the hands of Communists— 
Russian Communists, if you please—and 
the United States will be isolated from 
friendly powers. The danger does exist. 
R ATRON have been made for meeting 


I again congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

I call attention to the fact that on 
page 11577 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 25, 1963, there is a discussion of 
the legal authorities with respect to a 
pacific blockade. It was none other than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who, early in 1939, 
said: 

The mere fact that we rightly decline to 
intervene with arms to prevent acts of ag- 
gression does not mean that we must act as 
if there were no aggression at all. Words 
may be futile, but war is not the only means 
of commanding a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind. There are many methods 
short of war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to ag- 
gressor governments the aggregate senti- 
ments of our own people (84 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 74). ‘ 


Hyde, in his “International Law 
chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by 
the United States,“ volume II, page 1654, 
states: 

International law recognizes the use of 
nonamicable measures short of war to check 
the commission of such acts of aggression. 


The American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law for April 1953, referring to 
the suggestion of a blockade of the 
Chinese Communists, said: 

In short, the idea of using the weapon of 
blockade against Communist China, without 
war, is not excluded by international law. 


A pacific blockade is one in which the 
blockading nation intends to compel the 
blockaded nation to take certain action 
or to cease from taking action, and is 
not a part of an invasion or a war. It 
is true that the intent of a blockading 
nation is also involved. That risk was 
taken last October. Whatever one 
wishes to call it, whether it be a quaran- 
tine or what not, it was a blockade type 
of remedy, and it worked. 

In a pacific blockade, the ships and 
cargoes of the countries whose vessels 
are the victims of the blockade cannot 
be seized; they must return to their own 
ports. But as a matter of self-defense, 
just as we had the right of blockade last 
October, we have it now, because the 
overall situation in Cuba is not improved. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe that this series 
of carefully considered and logically 
presented remarks with regard to the 
great problem of Cuba deserves not only 
the passionate consideration of the Sen- 
ate but of the American people, as well. 
The Senator from Colorado is entitled to 
high praise and favorable comment for 
the time and effort he has devoted to 
this important subject. 

The issue of Cuba simply will not 
“down” with the American people. The 
Senator from Colorado is bringing out 
what every American knows; namely, 
that the presence of a Russian army in 
a Russian-dominated country, in viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine; the arro- 
gance of Communist forces; the failure 
of this administration to take any ac- 
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tion; the unwillingness of this admin- 
istration to face facts—brutal facts; and 
an aggressive horde of evilly disposed 
persons in a position to render us con- 
tinuously insecure, constitute a menace 
to the safety of every American. So 
long as it is ignored, so long as it is 
treated as if it would go away, I am cer- 
tain that the American people will never 
feel secure in their own homes, their 
own localities, or their own country, un- 
til something is done to correct the sit- 
uation. 

I am glad that the Senator from Ne- 
braska has brought out in his colloquy 
the fact that there are two kinds of 
blockades. We have all heard much talk 
and many smug statements to the effect 
that a blockade is an act of war. Wher- 
ever I have discussed Cuba, I have met 
with the reaction, “Oh, you must not 
talk about a blockade, because a blockade 
is an act of war.” We are often met by 
categorical, imperative statements, state- 
ments which sound good but are totally 
untrue. Such statements are often made 
to avoid logic, to discourage thinking, to 
end a discussion which is unpleasant for 
some persons to hear. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would not the Senator 
say that the statement that Cuba is no 
longer a menace because the missiles 
have been removed is in the same cate- 
gory? 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course. To say that 
Cuba is no longer a menace because some 
weapons have been removed is to close 
one’s eyes and ears to the obvious fact 
that the greater menace is not the cur- 
rent presence of any weapons. The pres- 
ent menace is the continuing presence of 
any army whose government is dedicated 
to the destruction of the free world. 
That army is closer, more dangerously 
situated, and more evilly disposed than 
any army has ever been in the history of 
the American Republic. 

To say that a blockade is an act of war 
is not to state the factual situation, be- 
cause when the administration imposed 
a blockade on October 22, last, it did not, 
under international law, change the fact 
that it was a blockade merely by calling 
it a quarantine. 

Interestingly enough, the word “quar- 
antine“ is one which had been used by 
the former Vice President, Mr. Nixon, in 
an earlier speech. It was apparently 
seized upon by the present administra- 
tion to indicate that there was some kind 
of difference between a quarantine and 
a blockade. 

But when the President announced on 
October 22, 1962, that our military forces 
were so disposed as to prevent the pas- 
sage of vessels of other countries en route 
to Cuba, that statement meant exactly 
what it said, namely, that for the time 
the danger lasted, which was very brief, 
namely, if Russian ships or Russian-con- 
trolled ships entered the zone of our 
frontiers and pierced those zones to com- 
municate with Cuba for the unloading 
of military and other supplies, the 
United States would be prepared to stop 
them and use such force as was neces- 
sary. That, in international law, is a 
blockade. We had imposed a blockade, 
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and it was not an act of war. That is 
what impresses me. Why the adminis- 
tration must say that a blockade is an 
act of war, after it had imposed a block- 
ade which was not an act of war, I cannot 
understand. 

So I should not only like to stress my 
agreement with the point which the Sen- 
ator has been making here, but I should 
like to continue to have it made as 
clear as it can be made that a block- 
ade by the Organization of American 
States—an economic blockade or perhaps 
a military blockade—does not need to be 
an act of war. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- * 


tor’s remarks. In the absence of definite 
action or a definite policy by the admin- 
istration, I believe it is up to Senators 
to discuss these questions, and perhaps 
out of the discussion to develop some 
policy for the Federal Government. 

Whether it be this particular plan or 
whether out of it other plans develop is 
insignificant. The point is that we 
must move. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield again, 
briefly, so that I may make one further 
observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield further to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The fact that there has 
been nothing but an ominous quiet from 
our Department of State and from else- 
where in our Government may indi- 
cate that action of some kind is pending. 
I hope it does not indicate that nothing 
will be done until another time of crisis— 
one similar to that of October 1960, or 
perhaps a practice run or trial run in 
October 1963, to see how it goes. So I 
hope we shall not have to wait until 
another October crisis arises. I hope 
that, instead, this continuing, daily 
menace is recognized by our Govern- 
ment, is met by our Government, and is 
treated by our Government as the 
dangerous, continuing crisis which it is, 
and not a matter to be deferred until a 
convenient time when it may have the 
desired impact upon American public 
opinion. When an enemy menaces us, 
the time to act is at once. Now the 
enemy menaces us; and this is the time 
for us to act, rather than wait for a 
further series of October crises and 
October brainwashings of the American 
people. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his observations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
valuable contributions. 

. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my col- 
league for yielding to me. 

I wish to add my congratulations on 
the very fine service he is rendering in 
leading this effort to attempt to formu- 
late a policy with respect to Cuba which 
we can discuss in constructive terms 
throughout the country. 
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I was very much interested in the re- 
marks, the other day, of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], in which 
he indicated that the menace of Cuba has 
passed, and that the provocation is at 
an end—a subject which my colleague 
~ discussed today in his remarks on the 

oor. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a report 
from Cuba which states specifically that 
work there is going on feverishly in the 
caves, in the mine zones, and in the coast- 
al regions, and that they have been re- 
ceiving large shipments of reinforced 
concrete, steel girders, and all types of 
heavy building materials which have 
been arriving at the indicated places late 
at night, in trucks driven by Cuban mili- 
tiamen, who then have turned them over 
to Russian drivers, after their arrival at 
the specific areas; and the report goes 
into considerable detail in regard to the 
actions occurring there. As to the ac- 
curacy of this report, I have no way of 
knowing; but the information which 
constantly is coming in on the activities 
of the Russians in Cuba and on the activ- 
ities of the Castro government itself 
indicates clearly that this is a menace 
which still exists, and that—as the Sen- 
ate committee report itself states—we 
have no way of knowing whether all the 
missiles have been taken out of Cuba. 
We think they have been, but we do not 
know for certain. 

So I do not believe we can possibly say 
that this menace is at an end, or that it 
will be at an end before the Russians 
leave there. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that sometime ago I said here 
on the floor that it seemed to me that 
our foreign policy had been based on 
two fundamental principles: one, that 
if we do not irritate the Communists, 
they will soon change their spots, and 
will be something we can live with; 
second, that we should not embarrass 
Khrushchev in any way, because if our 
embarrassing him led to his downfall, 
we might find it more difficult to deal 
with someone who would replace him. 

All through this we can see a policy 
of accommodate and withdraw, accom- 
modate and withdraw. 

I have noted an article which bears 
particularly on our Cuban policy. 

The article is an Allen-Scott report 
entitled “Shift in U.S, Policy on Castro,” 
and it was published on July 1 in the 
Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph. I 
wish to read a portion of the article, be- 
cause I think it bears particuiarly on 
the point my colleague [Mr. ALLOTT] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
have been discussing, which also has 
been discussed by so many of the rest of 
us who have been trying to force the 
adoption of a positive course of action. 

I now read from the article: 

WasHincton,—President Kennedy is delib- 
erating a gradual shift in U.S. policy toward 
Dictator Fidel Castro’s Communist regime 
in Cuba. 

For more than a month, the President and 
his top foreign policy advisers have been 
discussing a plan under which the United 
States would resume contact“ with Castro 
on both “an informal and formal basis.” 

Under this backstage scheme, New York 


Attorney James Donovan, who negotiated 


the $53 million ransom of the ill-fated Bay 
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of Pigs invasion prisoners, would fiy to Ha- 
vana and Moscow to seek the withdrawal of 
all Soviet combat forces from Cuba. 

In exchange for their removal, the United 
States would agree to a step-by-step nor- 
malization of diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Red-ruled Castro dictatorship over 
a 2-year period. 

As a first step, the United States would 
reopen its Embassy in Havana by sending a 
chargé d' affaires there. At present the Swiss 
Ambassador is handling U.S. affairs. 

An exchange of Ambassadors and lifting 
of the trade embargo against Castro would 
follow after sufficient time had elapsed to 
make such a drastic “readjustment” palat- 
able to the people and Congress. 

This far-reaching shift in Cuban relations 
is part of President Kennedy's policy of 
seeking accommodations with Russia and its 
satellite bloc for the avowed purpose of re- 
ducing the risk of nuclear war by moderating 
tensions. 

White House insiders say the proposed 
switch in Cuba policy fits squarely with 
strategy enunciated recently by the Presi- 
dent in a speech that “any plan of action 
in the Caribbean has to take into account 
conditions and potential developments be- 
tween the United States and U.S.S.R.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
report is so serious and is backed by so 
much evidence along these lines that we 
should have a clear, unequivocal answer 
as to whether this is the purpose and 
whether these are the steps which will be 
taken by the administration, or whether 
we shall have a positive formula of for- 
eign policy devised to try to regain the 
rights of free people in Cuba to govern 
themselves. I wish to add this to the 
statements my colleague has been mak- 
ing, which I think have been extremely 
valuable throughout. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague. He raises so many 
questions that I hope he will take the op- 
portunity to discuss this matter on the 
floor, because if the President’s plan is 
followed through, will there be any as- 
surance that there will be a liberation of 
the people of Cuba? Will there be any 
assurance that there will be free elec- 
tions there? And, most important of 
all, will there be any assurance that 
Communist subversion and activities of 
violence and murder in the Western 
Hemisphere will come to an end, if we 
enter into such an accommodation with 
Cuba? 

The fact is that the Russians, the 
Communists, have been stopped only 
when they have been met with extreme 
firmness. However, under the wonder- 
ful policy—and I use the term with con- 
siderable sarcasm, of course—which we 
in this country seem so intent on fol- 
lowing—that of coexistence—they seem 
to be making additional strides. 

On reading the press in Latin America, 
it is difficult to point to one bright spot 
or one place in Latin America or in 
South America where conditions have 
improved in recent years or in recent 
months. 

Under these circumstances I believe 
we have a right to know what the policy 
is. If it is not to be announced at the 
top levels, we shall try to hammer out a 
policy on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield once more, I wish 
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to say, in answer to the first questions 
propounded, although I know they are 
rhetorical, that the fact is that if the 
President goes through with the type of 
proposal that I said had been reported 
on—and I do not know whether it is 
what he is considering, though I hope 
it is not—he will be in fact putting into 
a position of uncontrolled authority the 
very people that we are trying to get out 
of Cuba—namely, the Communists—and 
the free people of Cuba—they will be the 
ones who will suffer less than those in 
Latin America and Central America, 

Mr. ALLOTT. My colleague is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the senior Senator from Colorado 
will yield, I should like to ask the junior 
Senator from Colorado a question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Has the jun- 
ior Senator from Colorado asked consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the article 
to which he referred? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Not yet. I have it 
available, and I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I hope there 
are ways and means by which we can ob- 
tain some categorical answers as to 
whether the policy to which the Senator 
has referred is being seriously considered 
by our Government. The junior Senator 
from Colorado has raised some extremely 
serious questions, in my opinion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
from which I quoted be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Colorado Springs Gazette Tele- 
graph, July 1, 1963] 
Surrr IN U.S. POLICY on Castro 

Wasuincton.—President Kennedy is de- 
liberating a gradual shift in U.S. policy to- 
ward Dictator Fidel Castro’s Communist 
regime in Cuba. 

For more than a month, the President and 
his top foreign policy advisers have been 
discussing a plan under which the United 
States would resume “contact” with Castro 
on both “an informal and formal basis.” 

Under this backstage scheme, New York 
Attorney James Donovan, who negotiated the 
853 million ransom of the ill-fated Bay of 
Pigs invasion prisoners, would fly to Havana 
and Moscow to seek the withdrawal of all 
Soviet combat forces from Cuba. 

In exchange for their removal, the United 
States would to a step-by-step nor- 
malization of diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Red-ruled Castro dictatorship over 
a 2-year period. 

As a first step, the United States would 
reopen its Embassy in Havana by sending a 
Chargé d'Affaires there. At present the Swiss 
Ambassador is handling U.S. affairs. 

An exchange of Ambassadors and lifting of 
the trade embargo against Castro would fol- 
low after sufficient time had elapsed to make 
such a drastic “readjustment” palatable to 
the people and Congress. 

This far-r shift in Cuban relations 
is part of President Kennedy’s policy of seek- 
ing accommodations with Russia and its 
satellite bloc for the avowed purpose of re- 
ducing the risk of nuclear war by moderating 
tensions. 

White House insiders say the proposed 
switch in Cuba policy fits squarely with 
strategy enunciated recently by the Presi- 
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dent in a speech that “any plan of action 
in the Caribbean has to take into account 
conditions and potential developments be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R.” 


THE NEGOTIATOR 


The President favors 47-year-old Donovan 
for this highly explosive diplomatic mission 
for two reasons: his “acceptability” to Cas- 
tro and Khrushchev, and his close ties with 
key administration officials, notably Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy. 

After Donovan arranged the swap of So- 
viet spy Abel for U-2 Pilot Francis Gary 
Powers, the President wrote him, “The type 
of negotiations you undertook, where diplo- 
matic channels had been unavailing, is 
unique, and you conducted it with the great- 
est skill and courage.” 

Castro’s enthusiasm for Donovan is about 
on a par with that of the President. In 
feelers through diplomatic channels to the 
State Department, the Cuban dictator has 
indicated he would accept Donovan as ne- 
gotiator. Words to that effect have been 
conveyed on three separate occasions—March 
8, May 12, and May 19. 

A decision on this momentous scheme will 
not be made until after the President returns 
from his European trip. 

By that time the White House staff hopes 
to know whether the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee will undertake an inquiry into 
Donovan’s previous Cuban negotiations. Re- 
publican committeemen are vigorously press- 
ing for such an investigation. They have 
strongly urged it in a joint letter to Repre- 
sentative THOMAS Morcan, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman. 


CUBAN FLASHES 


Richard Goodwin, freewheeling Executive 
Secretary of the international Peace Corps, 
is still on the State Department’s payroll. 
The House Appropriations Committee has 
ascertained that Goodwin is drawing $19,- 
656 as Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ter-American Affairs, although he left that 
post more than 4 months ago. Meanwhile, 
Sterling Cotrell, who replaced Goodwin, is 
being paid by the Bureau of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs. The House committee began checking 
Goodwin's pay as Congress voted down his 
request for $80,000 to set up the new Peace 
Corps organization. At a meeting with 
British officials, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., spe- 
cial Assistant to the President, described 
U.S. policy on Cuba along these lines: The 
first objective is to clean up our own back- 
yard in Central and South America by vig- 
orous implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress. The second objective is to bring 
isolated Cuba back into the Organization of 
American States as a chastened, cooperating 
member. (Nice tricks, if they can be pulled 
off.) 

Intelligence reports that around 100,000 
Cubans are in Castro’s jails for refusing to 
accept communism, Also that some 250,000 
Cubans have fied, and another 180,000 are 
awaiting approval and transportation to 
leave. Senator JOHN STENNIS’ Armed Serv- 
ices Preparedness Subcommittee is preparing 
a new report on Castro-Communist subver- 
sion, sabotage, and guerrilla warfare against 
Latin American countries. The report, slated 
for release next month, will warn that Castro 
has ordered an increase in these operations. 

Although Castro has loudly proclaimed 
fealty and devotion to Russia, a so-called 
Cuban “scientific delegation,” headed by a 
Capt. Antonio Nunez Jiminez, is en route to 
Red China, ostensibly for “‘study and obser- 
vation” purposes. Beer bottles have become 
so scarce in Communist Cuba that the out- 
put of beer has been seriously affected. Ap- 
parently there is no lack of beer, but there 
aren't enough bottles to hold it. In an effort 
to overcome this shortage, the Revolution- 
ary Taxicab Drivers Association” of Santiago 
has pledged to collect beer bottles free of 
charge. Presumably the cab drivers will 
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devote their spare time to rounding up empty 
bottles. Russia, whose agriculture is notori- 
ously in difficulty, is sending around 100 so- 
called farm “specialists” to help Cuba with 
its mounting agricultural headaches—a 
clear-cut instance of the incompetent aiding 
the inadequate. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
CITY AS A SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
study which I have had made on the 
historical background of the establish- 
ment of a Federal city as the seat of gov- 
ernment in this country. It is a study 
which should be of great interest to Sen- 
ators and to the public as to why Wash- 
ington was set up as a Federal city under 
the complete and exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A FEDERAL CITY AS THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 
In Philadelphia, June 21, 1783, during the 

Continental Congress, there occurred an 

event, the memory of which would later pro- 

foundly influence the founding of our Na- 
tion’s Capital as a Federal city. An eye- 
witness account reported in the Freedman’s 

Journal, stated: 

“About 2 weeks ago, advice was received 
from col. Butler commanding officer at Lan- 
caster, that the troops there discovered a 
very discontented temper which he appre- 
hended would soon break out into some open 
acts of mutiny. A few days after * * a 
party had actually thrown off all obedience 
to their officers, and marched to Philadel- 
phia, notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
of their officers to prevent it. Accordingly 
on Thursday the 17th? about 80 soldiers 
without officers, but completely armed * * * 
marched down Market Street and proceeded 
to the barracks, where there were quartered 
+ + * different corps to the amount of 400 
in the whole. No measures were taken, ex- 
cept conferences between the president and 
council and congress, till the Saturday fol- 
lowing when to the astonishment of the city, 
and the public dishonor, these troops, with 
fixed bayonets and drums beating, marched 
into the state house, the seat of Congress, 
and the supreme executive council. Having 
placed guards at the different doors, and 
sent off detachments to those places where 
they supposed arms and ammunition were 
deposited, they sent up a written paper to 
the president and council desiring that they 
might be authorized to choose their own 
officers, and demanding an answer in 20 
minutes, or an enraged soldiery would be let 
in upon them. No address was made to 
Congress, which was assembled upon special 
business; but not chusing to deliberate under 
the bayonets of an armed mob, they retired 
without any other insult offered to them, 
collectively or individually. In the mean 
time, the soldiery grew very clamorous, com- 
plaining of the detention of their pay * * + 
of the nonsettlement of their accounts, and 
attempts to disband them without settle- 
ment, intermixed with general reproaches on 
public authority of every kind * * * and 


The Freedman’s Journal or the North 
American Intelligencer, July 2, 1783, p. 2. 

* Although the writer of this story says the 
reader may be “assured of its authenticity,” 
all other records available indicate that the 
march took place on Thursday, June 19, 1783. 
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threats of violence if their complaints were 
not instantly attended to.” * 

The letter which informed the Continental 
Congress of the impending mutiny was re- 
ferred to a committee which met with the 
Supreme Executive Council of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The Executive Council did 
not follow the suggestion of the committee 
that the State of Pennsylvania send the 
militia to halt the mutiny, so the committee 
of the Congress felt there was “no alterna- 
tive but to endeavour to dissuade the muti- 
neers from coming to town.” + 

As is evident from the newspaper story 
quoted above, the attempts at dissuasion 
were fruitless, and the mutinous troops ar- 
rived at Philadelphia on Thursday, June 17, 
1783. 

On June 21, the Congress sent the follow- 
ing resolution to the President and Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania: 

“Resolved, That the president and supreme 
executive council of Pennsylvania be in- 
formed, that the authority of the United 
States, having been this day grossly in- 
sulted by the disorderly and menacing ap- 
pearance of a body of armed soldiers, about 
the place within which Congress were as- 
sembled, and the peace of this city being en- 
dangered by the mutinous disposition of the 
said troops, now in the barracks, it is, in the 
opinion of Congress, necessary that effectual 
measures be immediately taken for support- 
ing the public authority. 

“Resolved, That the committee on a letter 
from colonel Butler, be directed to confer, 
without loss of time with the supreme exec- 
utive council of Pennsylvania, on the prac- 
ticality of carrying the preceeding resolu- 
tion into effect: and that in case it shall 
appear to the committee, that there is not 
a satisfactory ground for expecting adequate 
and prompt exertions of this state, for sup- 
porting the dignity of the federal govern- 
ment, the president, on the advice of the 
committee, be authorized and directed to 
summon the members of the Congress to 
meet on Thursday next, at Trenton or Prince- 
ton, in New Jersey, in order that further and 
more effectual steps may be taken for sup- 
pressing the present revolt and maintaining 
the dignity and authority of the United 
States. 

“Resolved, That the secretary at war be di- 
rected to communicate to the commander of 
said troops, in order that he may take im- 
mediate measures to dispatch to this city 
such forces as he may judge expedient, for 
suppressing any disturbances that may 
ensue.” 5 

In a conference between the committee 
and the council, the Congress again re- 
quested the protection of the State as they 
had done when they first heard of the im- 
pending march on Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee indicated that they found the situa- 
tion: 

“Of so serious a nature as render palliatives 
improper and to require that vigorous meas- 
ures should be taken to put a stop to the 
further progress of the evil, and to compel 
submission of the part of the offenders. 
+ + * That though they had declined a 
specification of the measures which they 
would deem effectual, it was their sense that 
a number of the militia should be immedi- 
ately called out sufficient to suppress the re- 
volt.“ “ 

The executive council again made it clear 
that the militia of Pennsylvania did not in- 
tend to come to the aid of the Congress. 


This information comes from a report 
entered into the Congressional Journal, re- 
printed in the Freedman’s Journal or the 
North American Intelligencer, July 16, 1783, 


P. 1. 
‘Ibid. 
š Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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The council answered the request of the 
committee of the Congress by saying: 
“That the council had a high respect for 


States, and were 
in their power to support its dignity. That 
they regretted the insult which had hap- 
pened. * * * That they had consulted a 
number of well informed officers of the 
militia, and found that nothing in the pres- 
ent state of things was to be expected from 
that quarter. That the militia of the city 
in general were not only ill provided for 
service, but disinclined to act upon the pres- 
ent occasion, That the council did not be- 
lieve any exertions were to be looked for 
from them except in a case of further out- 
rage and actual violence to person or prop- 
erty.” 7 

The committee made several points in re- 
sponse to the council’s decision. They said: 

“That impunity for what had happened 
might encourage more flagrant proceedings, 
invite others to follow the example and ex- 
tend the mischief * * *. That Congress 
would probably continue to pursue this ob- 
ject unless it should be superceded by un- 
equivocal demonstrations of submission on 
the part of the mutineers. * * * The Com- 
mittee finding that there was not satisfac- 
tory ground to expect prompt and adequate 
exertions on the part of the executive of 
the state for supporting the public author- 
ity, were bound by the resolution under 
which they had acted to advise the presi- 
dent to summon Congress to assemble at 
Princeton or Trenton on Thursday the 26th 
instant.“ 8 

The committee expressed its willingness to 
delay the departure of the Congress, hoping 
that further information would produce 
more decisive measures on the part of the 
council” but, receiving no such indications 
from the council— 

“The committee could no longer think 
themselves at liberty to delay their advice 
for an adjournment, which this day accord- 
ingly gave, persuaded at the same time it 
was necessary to impress the mutineers with 
a conviction that extremities would be used 
against them before they would be induced 
to resolve on a final unreserved submis- 
sion,’’* 

Some of the reasoning behind the decision 
of Congress to leave Philadelphia was ex- 
pressed in the local newspapers at the time. 
A few excerpts should serve to make the 
issue clear. A reporter for the Pennsylvania 
Packet said in a story dated June 28: 

“Congress conceived the dignity of the un- 
ion somewhat touched on by the appear- 
ance of an armed body not under command, 
and as measures were not so immediately 
entered on by the state for preventing it, 
as Congress conceived the dignity (not the 
danger) of the case required they adjourned 
their meeting to Princeton.“ 10 

In the July 5 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Packet, a reporter wrote on the implications 
of the mutiny: 

“Suppose on the contrary, that mischief 
had happened, and that a scene of tumult 
had ensued, which it was in the power of 
the city to have prevented, had measures 
been concerted in time. * * * There is no 
provision made in the confederation for the 
residence and convenience of Congress. To 
whom, as a body, are delegated, and to whom 
are entrusted the greatest and most im- 
portant concerns, which America, now sover- 
eign and independent, has on her hands. 
* * * The states individually appoint their 
delegates and send them to seek residence 
per leave, and to depend for the safety of 


* Ibid. 

$ Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

° Ibid., p. 2. 

19 The Pennsylvania Packet or the General 
Advertiser, June 28, 1783, p. 3. 
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their persons, and what is more, the safety 
of their national concerns on the will and 
pleasure of some individual state. A situa- 
tion which will ever be attended with in- 
conveniencies, * * Is this consistent with 
the honor or character of the states, either 
individually or collectively. Congress to 
whom so much is entrusted, ought not to 
depend upon so precarious a tenure * * * 
ought not * * * the representatives of that 
union be securely and commodiously placed, 
that the business of the continent may not, 
by any local or accidental circumstance be 
interrupted.” u 

Official notification of the adjournment of 
the Congress from Philadelphia to Princeton 
and the reasons for the change were given in 
a proclamation issued June 24, 1783, by Elias 
Boudinot, president of the Continental 
Congress. 

“Whereas a body of armed soldiers in the 
service of the United States, and quartered 
in the barracks of this city, having mu- 
tinously renounced their obedience to their 
officers, did, on Saturday the twenty-first 
day of this instant, proceed, under the direc- 
tion of their serjeants, in a hostile and 
threatning manner to the place in which 
Congress were assembled, and did surround 
the same with guards: and whereas Con- 
gress in consequence thereof, did on the 
same day resolve, “That the president and 
supreme executive council of this state 
should be informed, that the authority of 
the United States, having been, that day, 
grossly insulted by the disorderly and men- 
acing appearance of a body of armed soldiers, 
about the place within which Congress were 
assembled, and that the peace of this city 
being endangered by the mutinous disposi- 
tion of the said troops then in the barracks; 
it was, in the opinion of Congress, neces- 
sary, that effectual measures should be im- 
mediately taken for supporting the public 
authority:’ and also whereas Congress did 
at the same time appoint a committee to 
confer with the said president and supreme 
executive council on the practicality of car- 
rying the said resolution into due effect; 
and also whereas the said committee have 
reported to me, that they have not received 
satisfactory reassurances for expecting ade- 
quate and prompt exertions of this state for 
supporting the dignity of the federal gov- 
ernment: and also whereas the said soldiers 
still continue in a state of open mutiny and 
revolt so that the dignity and authority of 
the United States would be constantly ex- 
posed to a repetition of insult, while Con- 
gress shall continue to sit in this city. I do 
therefore, by and with the advice of said 
committee, according to the powers and au- 
thorities in ‘me vested for this purpose, 
hereby summon the honorable delegates 
composing the Congress of the United States, 
and every of them, to meet in Congress 
on Thursday the twenty-sixth day of June, 
instant, at Princeton in the state of New 
Jersey, in order that further and more ef- 
fectual measures may be taken for suppress- 
ing the present revolt, and maintaining the 
dignity and authority of the United States, 
of which all officers of the United States, 
civil and military, and all others whom it 
may concern, are desired to take notice and 
govern themselves accordingly.” 13 

Subsequently, a Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called for the purpose of framing a 
Constitution for the United States. Article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States of America states that: 

“The Congress shall have power. To 
exercise exclusive Legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may, by Cession of par- 


n The Pennsylvania Packet or the General 
Advertiser, July 5, 1783, p. 3. 

12 The Pennsylvania Packet or the General 
Advertiser, June 26, 1783, p. 2. 
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of the United States, 
Authority over all Places purchased by the 
Consent of the Legislature of the state in 
which the Same shall be, for the Erection of 
Forts, es, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and 
other needful Buildings.” 

When searching for an explanation for the 
basic reasoning behind any particular sec- 
tion of the Constitution, historians in- 
variably turn to the Federalist Papers, This 
work is, as its subtitle indicates: 

“A Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States, Being a Collection of Essays 
Written in Support of the Constitution 
agreed upon September 17, 1787 by the Fed- 
eral Convention.” 

James Madison, in paper No. 43, explains 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution as 
follows: 

“The indispensable necessity of complete 
authority at the seat of government, carries 
its own evidence with it. It is a power exer- 
cised by every legislature of the union, I 
might say of the world, by virtue of its gen- 
eral supremacy, Without it, not only the 
public authority might be insulted and its 

interrupted with impunity; but 
a dependence of the members of the general 
government on the State comprehending the 
seat of the government, for protection in the 
exercise of their duty, might bring on the 
national councils an imputation of awe or 
influence, equally dishonorable to the gov- 
ernment and dissatisfactory to the other 
members of the Confederacy. This consid- 
eration has the more weight, as the gradual 
accumulation of public improvements at the 
stationary residence of the government would 
be both too great a public pledge to be left 
in the hands of a single State, and would 
create so many obstacles to a removal of the 
government, as still further to abridge its 
necessary independence. The extent of this 
federal district is sufficiently circumscribed 
to satisfy every jealousy of an opposite 
nature. And it is to be appropriated to this 
use with the consent of the State ceding it; 
as the state will no doubt provide in the 
compact for the rights of the citizens in- 
habiting it; as the inhabitants will find suf- 
ficient inducements of interest to become 
willing parties to the cession; as they will 
have had their voice in the election of the 
government which is to exercise authority 
over them; as a municipal legislature for 
local purposes, derived from their own suffer- 
ages, will of course be allowed them; and as 
the authority of the legislature of the State, 
and of the inhabitants of the ceded part of 
it, to concur in the cession, will be derived 
from the whole people of the State, in their 
adoption of the Constitution, every imagina- 
ble objection seems to be obviated.” 

Thus, it is clear beyond any doubt, that 
when ons for a Federal city 
as the seat of National Government, those 
who created our Constitution remembered 
the experience of the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia and sought to prevent a re- 
currence of such a situation. As Madison 
said; 

“Without ‘complete authority at the seat 
of government * * * the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings in- 
terrupted with impunity.’ ” 13 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


*The Federalist Papers, No. 43. 
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AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 628) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate bill 628. 


AMENDMENT OF LEAD-ZINC SMALL 
PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 220, H.R. 
3845. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (H.R. 
3845) to amend the Lead-Zinc Small 
Producers Stabilization Act of October 3, 
1961—75 Stat. 766. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of laying before the Senate the 
bill (H.R. 3845) is to give notice to the 
Senate that at the conclusion of the 
morning hour tomorrow, the bill will be 
the pending business. 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD my 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce this morning on the public 
accommodations bill. 

There being no objection, the testimony 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The bill before this committee reaches an 
aspect of the civil rights crisis now sweep- 
ing the Nation which almost no other civil 
rights proposal can reach in the same way: 
I speak of the moral issue of personal dignity. 
To understand fully what this legislation is 
about, one need only for a moment put him- 
self in the position of a Negro who, walking 
into a restaurant or a hotel or a store, must 
first look around apprehensively to see 
whether or not he or she is welcome. I have 
seen this human tragedy a thousand times 


self. 

I would like to read to you a short passage 
from a very fine article, entitled “Discrimina- 
tion in Hotels: A Cause for Crisis?”, which, 
you will be surprised to hear, was carried in 
a trade journal, the Hotel Monthly, just a 
year ago: 

“One balmy January midnight on St. 
Petersburg’s motel-lined Treasure Island a 
tired and hungry family of four pulled their 
new Chrysler into the driveway of a modern 
100-room motel hotel. The father got out, 
stretched and straightened his tie. Through 
the large glass doors he could see a middle- 
aged woman behind the registration desk en- 
grossed in a book. 

“Ralph Sims went in and greeted her with 
his best smile. The woman looked up 
startled and without a word disappeared 
through a door behind her. Moments later 
her drowsy husband appeared through the 
doorway with a frozen stare fixed on the 
traveler. 

Nes?“ he inquired at last. 
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How much are your double rooms?’ said 
Sims. ‘I notice there’s a vacancy.’ 

“The manager sucked in his breath and 
looked Sims in the eye. ‘Fifty thousand dol- 
lars,’ he said. 

“Even Sims, who owned a $500,000-a-year 
appliance business, was caught off guard. ‘I 
don’t get it,’ he said, forcing a laugh. 

That's what the price is,’ repeated the 
manager. That's how much it would cost 
me in business to serve you. I’ve got 75 guests 
here tonight and I’ve got to think of them.’ 

“ ‘Look, mister,’ said Mr. Sims finally. ‘I'll 
pay you twice the price. I've got two kids out 
there. They haven’t had a good meal all 
day, we're all exhausted and we can't find 
any place to sleep.“ 

Sorry.“ said the manager, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I feel sorry for you, but I just 
can’t do it.“ And with that he abruptly dis- 
appeared through the same door. 

“That night the Sims family, who were 
Negroes, tried to doze curled up inside their 
parked car, counting the minutes until sun- 
rise when they could begin hunting a colored 
restaurant for breakfast.” 

I begin with this very human anecdote 
because I believe it helps to portray the deep 
importance which this proposal has to the 
Negro community and to the Nation itself, 
which is at last becoming mobilized to begin 
to meet head on the justifiable demands of 
its Negro citizens for equal opportunity and 
equal treatment now. Other aspects of 
civil rights—in voting, education, adminis- 
tration of justice, housing, even employ- 
ment—vital as they are in themselves—do 
not involve the day-by-day confrontation in 
restaurants, lunch counters, hotels, motels, 
stores, and shops and other similar public 
accommodations which make this one of the 
most explosive aspects of racial relations. 

It is because of this very human, moral 
element that, in my judgment, the Negro 
community has directed most of its cam- 
paign of demonstrations against discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations. I believe it 
was no accident that the beginning of this 
movement, in the spring of 1961, the sit-ins 
in Greensboro, S. C., was directed against 
segregated lunch counters. 

The public accommodations bill is the 
pivotal part of the President's civil rights 
package. If this part is left out of the bill 
as finally enacted, I believe that a vital aspect 
of the President’s purpose will have been 
vitiated. The rest of the President’s pro- 
gram is meaningful and it represents meas- 
urable progress, but I believe that only en- 
actment of a public accommodations bill can 
provide major relief for the current Negro 
drive for true emancipation. 

It is important to understand this, because 
the surge of activity which has stirred the 
national conscience and brought about this 
current crisis in civil rights has occurred pre- 
cisely because Congress has failed in the past 
to enact that meaningful legislation which 
would give vent to the Negro desire for 
justice. 

For example, Congress missed the boat in 
1957 and in 1960 in failing to enact part III 
to give the Attorney General authority to 
bring injunctive suits in representative civil 
rights cases, including school desegregation. 
It missed the boat again in failing from 1957 
to date to crack down on the use of Federal 
funds to subsidize State pro; in which 
segregation or discrimination were practiced. 

As a result, the Negro community lost con- 
fidence in the will of the Federal Government 
to redress its reasonable grievances and felt 
the need to express its impatience by direct 
action and demonstrations. We in Congress 
will not restore that confidence with limited, 
restricted, or watered-down measures. In 
the name of the national interest and in our 
quest for national order, Congress must 
“rise to the occasion” to meet this civil rights 
crisis. We cannot limit ourselves to buckets 
of water to still the raging fires of racial 
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unrest lighted by resentment against the 
denigration of the citizenship of millions of 
our fellow Americans. 

We must remember that it was just be- 
cause the Negro community brought home 
to the Nation through peaceful demonstra- 
tions its refusal any longer to stand for 
segregation and discrimination in places of 
public accommodation that the President 
finally asked for meaningful civil rights legis- 
lation. If this part of the package is not 
enacted along with the rest, I believe the 
demands—which are only fair and reason- 
able—will continue just as strongly as now— 
and with the best reason in the world. 

For the same reason—that is, the moral 
and human element involved here, which 
requires an enforceable standard—lI feel very 
strongly that a public accommodations bill 
which did not have enforcement powers built 
into it would be toothless. Without the pos- 
sibility of enforcement, when the problem 
is equal opportunity, the die-hard minority 
would instead be given power to set a stand- 
ard for a majority wishing to obey the law. 
The conciliation technique is a valuable 
one, but if there is no sanction for failing to 
negotiate in good faith, it can be exploited 
and nullified. Enforcement provisions are 
a guarantee of serious intent to the Negro 
community; without them, they are again 
given recourse only to their own direct ac- 
tion in the streets. 

In view of the fundamentally human as- 
pect of the problem, I would hope that the 
legal questions—interesting as they are— 
which have been debated lately, even among 
supporters of the objectives of the bill, would 
not get in the way of prompt approval of it. 
The chief problem being debated is the choice 
of the commerce clause of the constitution 
rather than the 14th amendment as the con- 
stitutional basis for this legislation. As a 
lawyer and a legislator, I find no difficulty 
in the commerce clause approach taken in 
this bill. I introduced a public accommo- 
dations bill premised on the commerce clause 
in March of this year; S. 1217 which was 
cosponsored by Senators BEALL, CASE, FONG, 
KEATING, KUCHEL and Scorr. A similar bill 
was introduced at a later date by a number 
of Senators on the Democratic side. I also 
joined in cosponsoring S. 1591, introduced 
by Senators Cooper and Dopp, which takes 
the 14th amendment approach, based upon 
the State licensing concept, which is in my 
judgment wholly proper and within Con- 

2 to implement under the 5th 
clause of the 14th amendment. 

My recommendation to the committee is 
to resolve the differences between those who 
take one approach and those who take an- 
other approach by taking both: in other 
words, exhaust Congress’ power by invoking 
both the commerce clause and the 14th 
amendment. This is the course recom- 
mended by the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, Senator KEATING and others. 

This could be done by amending section 
3, which defines those places of public ac- 
commodation covered by the prohibition 
against discrimination, so as to include those 
in which discrimination is enforced by State 
action as well as those which affect inter- 
state commerce. In this way, the total scope 
and constitutional basis for the legislation 
can be established, utilizing all the authority 
of the Congress in the field rather than only 
part of it. 

The legal arguments for such an approach 
as this are, in my view, entirely sound. The 
basis for action under the commerce clause 
is firmly embedded in the dozens of con- 
gressional enactments under that clause, in- 
cluding the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and the Food and Drug Act. 
The Attorney General, in testimony before 
this committee last week, referred to the 
Oleomargarine Act, which sought to regulate 
under the commerce clause the shape and 
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color of oleomargarine. Just as in those en- 
actments, the bill before the committee is 
validly within the Congress’ interstate com- 
merce power because the practices which 
it seeks to regulate are a burden upon inter- 
state commerce. Denial of services and ac- 
commodations on the basis of race or color 
interferes with the freedom of interstate 
travel by Negroes. I believe the incident 
which I referred to at the of my 
testimony is eloquent evidence of just how 
such discrimination does interfere with such 
travel; I am sure the committee will hear 
more such testimony firsthand during these 
hearings. 

The 14th amendment also could support 
legislation along these lines, although as I 
have suggested it would probably be best 
to spell out the reliance on that amendment 
by expanding the definition of establish- 
ments covered by the bill in order to make it 
clear that it proscribes discrimination on 
grounds of race or color by any business in 
which such discrimination is enforced by 
State action. The sit-in cases decided by 
the Supreme Court on May 20 made it clear 
that the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment prohibits lunch counter segre- 
gation which is enforced by a State statute, 
a municipal ordinance, or which is the sub- 
ject of official action or the threat of it. 
What the bill would do in these cases, if 
it were amended to rely squarely upon the 
14th amendment (in addition to the com- 
merce clause), is to provide, under the neces- 
sary and proper clause of the amendment, 
authority for the Attorney General to bring 
suit where private suits, such as those de- 
cided by the Court, are impractical and 
where the presence of the United States is 
warranted, No new rights would be created, 
but as is true of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960 in relation to the 15th amendment 
regarding voting rights, the constitutional 
rights would be given protection through 
enforcement by the Federal Government. 
The precise extent of the 14th amendment 
in the absence of a State statute, a muni- 
cipal ordinance, or official action has not yet 
been determined by the Court; in deciding 
the cases mentioned above the Court re- 
manded for additional evidence the remain- 
ing case in which a pattern of segregation, 
but no overt State involvement, was al- 
leged. If the Court ultimately determines 
that the pattern of segregation maintained 
throughout society in a State constitutes 
“State action” within the meaning of the 
14th amendment, the bill as amended would 
include them automatically and the Attor- 
ney General would be authorized to bring 
such suits. 

I have joined in sponsoring, as a construc- 
tive alternative suggestion, S. 1591, intro- 
duced by Senator Coorrr, which would rely 
upon the 14th amendment by prohibiting 
discrimination by any business licensed by a 
State for public use. This, too, has not yet 
been squarely decided by the Court as falling 
within the meaning of State action under 
the 14th amendment. By including in the 
bill discrimination enforced by State action, 
the Congress could also extend its prohibi- 
tion to this class of cases if the Court decides 
that the reach of the 14th amendment ex- 
tends to State licensing. 

I do feel that the 14th amendment base 
for the statute has the greater chance of 
being uneven in its application for it may 
depend too heavily on legal or factual situa- 
tions generally found only in the South, 
while regulation under the commerce clause 
would be applicable everywhere across the 
board. 

I should state at this point that I do not 
believe that the civil rights cases of 1883 are 
particularly relevant to the constitutionality 
of the commerce clause and 14th amend- 
ment-based provisions which I am discuss- 
ing. In the 1883 decision the Court struck 
down the Civil Rights Act of 1875, which 
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sought to prohibit discrimination in public 
accommodations without reference either to 
their relation to interstate commerce or to 
any State action, and as applied to cases in 
which neither interstate commerce nor State 
action was proved. The decision stands for 
the proposition that unless the statute is 
applied to State action, the 14th amend- 
ment, which in terms applies only to States 
and not to private persons, cannot support 
it. Since subsequent decisions do not ques- 
tion this proposition, and since the Court 
specifically withheld any judgment as to the 
commerce clause as a basis for the statute, 
I do not believe the decision is any bar to 
enactment today of public accommodations 
antidiscrimination legislation based clearly 
on the commerce clause or the 14th amend- 
ment or a combination of both. 

The argument has also been made in these 
hearings and elsewhere that some counter- 
vailing rights of privacy or freedom of asso- 
ciation are infringed by these proposals. To 
me a complete answer is that almost every 
regulatory enactment of the States as well 
as of the Congress involves some loss of 
privacy or freedom of association, yet our 
Nation could hardly exist without them. 
Labor legislation, food and drug legislation, 
farm legislation, all involve some counter- 
vailing loss of freedom on the part of some in 
order to serve the national interest. A 
minister in Atlanta, Ga., Rev, Roy Pettway, 
Prat put this very well in a sermon. He 


“When a man operates a store, restaurant, 
hotel, or other business, he may do so as a 
corporation chartered by the State, and in 
any event, he can do so only by license from 
the Government. He cannot do so privately, 
without a Government license, and thus the 
right to operate his business is a privilege 
granted to him by the Government. And his 
business may be worth so many thousands 
of dollars: but those are U.S. dollars, and 
without the U.S. Government, his property 
would be worth no more than Confederate 
currency. 

“If your private building is dangerous, the 
Government can make you tear it down. If 
a private druggist has tainted drugs, the 
Government can seize and confiscate them, 
even though they are his private property. 
If a physician or lawyer does not follow the 
regulations of the Government, his license 
will be revoked. If you don't obey traffic 
rules, your driver’s license will be taken away 
from you. And if a man does not operate 
his business in accordance with the law, his 
business license can be taken away, and his 
place of business ‘padlocked.’” 

What this legislation would do is only to 
deprive operators of public places of the 
freedom to discriminate against patrons be- 
cause of the color of their skin. 

The freedom of operators of public places 
has long been restricted in many ways which 
no one has seen fit to challenge as a depriva- 
tion of private property rights. At common 
law innkeepers were required to make their 
establishments open to all travelers. Today 
in most States those who invite the public 
onto their property to do business are obli- 
gated to provide greater precautions for the 
physical safety of their customers than own- 
ers of wholly private pro; Some 32 
States already prohibit operators of public 
places from exercising freedom to discrimi- 
nate on grounds of color. And a number of 
Southern States indicate no countervailing 
protection of private property rights because 
they prohibit operators of public places from 
exercising freedom not to discriminate on 
grounds of color. 

At this point I should make some reference 
to the so-called “Mrs. Murphy” problem 
about which there has been so much discus- 
sion. I do not believe an explicit cutoff—in 
either dollar volume or number of em- 
ployees—should be written into this bill to 
exempt outright smaller businesses from the 
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effect of the act. To do so would negate the 
moral and human basis for this legislation. 
I do not believe Congress should itself dis- 
criminate against the larger businesses in 
favor of the smaller in order to permit the 
latter the capability of racial discrimination. 
Significantly, none of the 32 State antidis- 
crimination laws do so. A Negro should not 
be forced to decide whether the particular 
hotel or motel he is approaching is one large 
enough to treat him like any other fellow 
American. Unfortunately, this is going to 
be the result as a practical matter no matter 
how the legislation is phrased, since limita- 
tions of manpower and funds would ordi- 
narily prevent the Department of Justice 
from pursuing any but the prominent cases. 
And the commerce clause approach itself re- 
quires a substantial involvement in inter- 
state commerce so that again the smallest 
establishments would, as a practical matter, 
not be covered. But I do not feel that the 
Congress should go beyond these built-in 
exemptions to exempt specifically any class 
of proprietors of public places. If a small 
roominghouse in which the proprietor lives— 
which is the case most often described in 
this connection—is regulated as a public 
place by the city and State through licensing, 
special fire laws, and public health standards, 
I see no reason why it should not also be 
subject to the same moral code as its larger 
competitors. Just as in the choice between 
the commerce clause and the 14th amend- 
ment, my recommendation here too is that 
Congress should exhaust all of its power to 
do away with the blight of racial segregation 
and discrimination. 

In conclusion, it is my firm belief, as a 
lawyer and as a legislator, that the pending 
legislation is wholly constitutional and 
vitally needed. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
made that request because I believe the 
testimony explains the constitutional 
issue in a way which apparently was 
rather illuminating to the members of 
the committee based upon a subsequent 
discussion, and which may therefore be 
of interest to my colleagues in their con- 
sideration of the measure. The recom- 
mendation which I made that the bill 
be based both on the 14th amendment 
and on the commerce clause had already 
been made to the committee by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York 
[Mr. Keatinc], and I so stated. I was 
honored to be associated with him in 
that regard. 

The reason which I gave developed a 
most interesting discussion. I think it 
is worthy of consideration by other Sen- 
ators. I pointed out that utilization of 
the 14th amendment alone was very 
likely to make the bill look like a bill 
directed expressly at the South, as the 
14th amendment concept would require 
State action; and in view of the fact that 
most States—32 of them—now have 
public accommodation antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes, it would practically mean 
that the application would be to the 
southern areas of our country, where 
many of the States have segregation 
statutes. 

That, it seemed to me, was a most per- 
suasive reason, in policy, why we should 
have a statute of general applicability. 
Under the commerce clause Congress 
could write the ticket as to what rights 
were being created, whereas under the 
14th amendment provision of the Con- 
stitution the Congress could only give 
a remedy with respect to rights existing, 
which is more limited—and very likely, 
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as it depends on some State action, would 
be of more limited application. 

I took a position against a “toothless” 
public accommodations law, depending 
solely upon conciliation for enforci- 
bility. I did not think that was advis- 
able. I expressed views as to the 
problem of the Mrs. Murphy's boarding- 
house.” No State law limits the ap- 
plicability of the public accommoda- 
tions statute. I also pointed out that 
this was a pivotal element of the Presi- 
dent’s bill and that unless we passed it, 
with enforcement provisions, it would 
be very likely that we would not satisfy 
the basic demands against injustice 
which have brought about the crisis in 
regard to race relations. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the testimony may be of 
interest to my colleagues; and hence I 
have had it printed in the Recorp. Iam 
grateful to my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam pleased to accom- 
modate my colleague, the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


CUBA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I judge 
from the speech made by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr] and the 
comments of the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis] that neither of those Sen- 
ators found himself in agreement with 
my speech the other day on Cuba, but 
I incorporate that speech by reference 
at this point, and stand on every word 
I said the other day. 

I respectfully point out that neither 
of my good friends the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLorr] or the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. CurTis] came any- 
where near to touching upon the points 
of international law raised in my speech. 
In order to restate my position on the 
record, the setting up of an exile gov- 
ernment on Guantanamo Bay would not 
wash out or erase U.S. obligations under 
the treaty of 1903. That is elementary 
so far as international law is concerned. 

Mr. President, we cannot wash out 
any obligations under international law 
by severing all connections with a for- 
eign government and setting up an exile 
government, and then claiming that the 
exile government takes over our obliga- 
tions. 

If we were to set up an exile govern- 
ment on Guantanamo Bay it would stand 
in clear violation of the treaty of 1903. 
The language is crystal clear and un- 
deniable. It would not be altered by 
our recognizing a different government 
of Cuba, even though that different gov- 
ernment might ignore our violation of 
the treaty. The language makes clear 
that we entered into the treaty for a 
naval base and for coaling purposes and 
for no other purpose. 

Our breaking diplomatic relations— 
which have now been broken—in no way 
erases our international law obligations 
to the Cuban Government of Castro, nor 
his obligations to the United States. 

Recognizing an exile government of 
Cuba would end all relationships be- 
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tween the United States and the Castro 
government. Our obligation to observe 
the treaty would remain; but Castro’s 
obligation to observe it would not. So 
far as he would be concerned, he would 
have no treaty obligation to respect at 
all concerning Guantanamo Bay. We, 
on the other hand, would not only still 
be bound by it, but we would be violat- 
ing it if we permit any activity there 
other than that of a naval and coaling 
station. 

That is why I protested the suggestion 
the other day and why I repeat today 
by reference everything I said against 
the proposal the other day. 

I wish now to say a brief word or two 
on the proposal of my good friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], which he an- 
nounced the other day, with respect to 
a pacific blockade of Cuba against third 
party ships. 

“There hain’t no such thing.” The 
moment any country refuses to recognize 
its pacificity, the moment it is chal- 
lenged, it is no longer pacific. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Nebraska was, We propose merely to 
freeze out Cuba economically so far as 
international trade is concerned.” I 
asked the other day, “What makes any- 
body think Her Majesty’s government 
would recognize such a blockade?”—or 
the Government of France, or of Canada, 
or of Italy, or of any other free nation, 
to say nothing of the Communist nations. 

Mr. President, a blockade is no better 
than its enforceability. When one starts 
to enforce a blockade one is at war. 

I pause for that ugly fact to sink in. 

Have we really reached the point where 
one cannot be a statesman unless he 
advocates war? Have we reached the 
point where those of us who seek truly 
pacific settlements of great issues which 
threaten the peace of the world are 
somehow letting down our Government 
and only those who would wave that flag 
into tatters are the patriots of our day? 

As I said to a group a few weeks ago, 
“One does not pay respect to the Ameri- 
can flag by waving it into tatters.” 

The question is raised, “What is our 
policy on Cuba?” It is pretty clear. Our 
policy on Cuba was established in the act 
of Punta del Este, and we carried out our 
obligations under the act of Punta del 
Este, because we and the other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere com- 
mitted ourselves to see to it that Cuba 
did not follow a course of aggression in 
the Western Hemisphere. And when the 
facts became clear last October that 
Cuba, a puppet of Khrushchev, had 
crossed the line of defense into the area 
of aggression, we proceeded to apply the 
act of Punta del Este. The President of 
the United States made it perfectly clear 
that the ground-to-ground missiles 
would come out or we would go in, and 
they came out. After they came out, 
the aggressive course of conduct on the 
part of Cuba and Russia ceased to exist. 
A continuation of any blockade at that 
time would have been illegal under inter- 
national law. 

I do not propose to support a policy 
which would make my country an outlaw 
nation before the other nations of the 
world, We cannot follow a unilateral 
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course of action and keep ourselves free 
from the application of the rules of in- 
ternational law. 

As I said in my speech the other day, 
and repeat today, we would lose a unani- 
mous decision in any international tri- 
bunal if we sought to enforce a block- 
ade of Cuba against the shipping of all 
nations, both free and Communist. No 
Senator on the other side of the aisle 
hates Castro and the Communist regime 
he maintains more than does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. But in my capacity 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin America of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I shall con- 
tinue to do everything I can to urge that 
my Government stay within the frame- 
work of international law. 

That is our program toward Cuba. 
The Organization of American States is 
working cooperatively with us in en- 
forcing the act of Punta del Este. 

There are those who can propose war- 
making policies if they care to do so, but 
I am perfectly willing to draw the issue 
and let the American people decide it. 
The senior Senator from Oregon will not 
advocate a blockade of Cuba until Cuba 
follows a course of action under which 
that blockade will be legal. 

When the President found Cuba in 
that position last October, a blockade 
was imposed, and then, for the first time, 
the free nations of the world rallied 
around the United States. But when 
there were those last summer who pro- 
posed an illegal blockade, many free na- 
tions of the world made it clear to the 
United States that they would not re- 
spect such a blockade. 

I will not be drawn into an advocacy 
of creating an exile government, putting 
a stamp of “exile” on it, and then pro- 
posing that we establish it at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, in clear violation of the 
treaty of 1903. These are only elemen- 
tary, simple principles of international 
law that I raise in opposition to the two 
proposals my friends made in the Sen- 
ate, and which I answered the other day. 

I close my comments by saying that I 
stand on every word I uttered in my 
speech the other day. International 
principles of law are as sound and un- 
answerable today as they were then, in 
spite of the fact that my friends from 
Colorado and Nebraska have commented 
on that speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to commend 
the Senator from Oregon for his forth- 
right, thoughtful statement on this criti- 
cal and vital international issue. I fully 
agree with the Senator’s statement, not 
only as to the undesirability, but the ille- 
gality, of the establishment of an exile 
government at Guantanamo, in light of 
the terms of the treaty that gives our 
Government the rights it now has in that 
area. 

I remind my colleagues that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was one of the first 
Members of this body to take issue with 
the Castro regime when wholesale mass 
shootings were taking place in Havana 
and other parts of Cuba. I recall the 
speeches of the Senator from Oregon 
when others were toying with the possi- 
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bility that perhaps Mr. Castro was doing 
this as a part of a social reform. The 
Senator from Oregon reminded this body 
that the violation of international law 
and the violation of human decency by 
Castro and his regime in the shooting 
of one Cuban after another without due 
process of law, without trial, were full 
and complete evidence as to the dicta- 
torial and totalitarian tendencies and 
commitments of Fidel Castro. 

So the Senator from Oregon can come 
with clean hands on this issue. He is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
America of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of our relationships 
in Latin America, particularly in Cuba. 

While it may seem to make good head- 
lines to make proposals of an extreme 
nature relating to Castro, it is the most 
unbelievably foolish domestic and inter- 
national policy, in light of the commit- 
ments this country has all over the 
world. We are holding the Soviet 
Union accountable for violations of in- 
ternational law. We are supporting our 
case on Berlin on the basis that the 
Soviet Union has violated international 
law. Our position on Germany is predi- 
cated upon agreements and international 
law. The day the United States of 
America casts aside respect for interna- 
tional law and commitments under 
treaties we shall have no case anywhere 
in the world. 

I cannot conceive of the world’s lead- 
ing power, dedicated to the principles of 
law and order, dedicated to the principles 
of orderly change through legal proc- 
esses, openly violating commitments 
made in treaties we have signed, in order 
to accomplish the unlikely possibility of 
extricating the Cuban people from 
Castro tyranny. 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
other countries would have no reason to 
respect any blockade such as has been 
proposed, and would have no reason to 
respect any kind of exile government we 
might establish at our Guantanamo 
base. 

I do not claim to be an expert in this 
area, but it seems to me there are times 
when the American people, without any 
expert knowledge, ought to recognize 
that we do not strengthen our hand in 
international relations by mimicking the 
Communists. We do not overcome the 
Communists by aping them. We do not 
overcome them by following their prac- 
tices. What we need more than anything 
else is not merely a good political and 
military position, but a solid moral posi- 
tion. When we cast aside the morality 
of our position, we weaken the entire 
base of our international policy. 

We are indebted to the Senator from 
Oregon for his courage. I know it would 
be easier for him to say, “Hurrah, this 
is a fine proposal.” It would encourage 
the jingo spirit that grips some elements 
of the country. 

The Senator from Oregon is giving 
sound advice on one of the most sensitive 
international political questions of our 
time with reference to our relations in 
the Caribbean, particularly as they affect 
Cuba. I thank him. Lest he feel alone 
in his views, I would like to have the 
privilege of joining him in the statement 
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he has made today and to say that I 
welcome his leadership. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his gracious com- 
ments. I appreciate them very much. 

Mr. McGOVERN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me say that a 
few moments ago, when I was presiding 
over the Senate, there developed debate, 
led by the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, AtLorr), in which issue was taken 
with the remarks made earlier in the 
Senate by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the very able chair- 
man of the Latin American Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and remarks which the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota had made 
on the floor of the Senate at an earlier 
time. 

I should like to associate my own posi- 
tion very strongly with the policy set 
forth here today by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. The views which they expressed 
are not only realistic, but they hold fast 
to the ideals that have guided our coun- 
try throughout our history and have 
brought us to a position in the world 
in which we hold the respect of all those 
psec that believe in peace and free- 

om. 

I would not want the Recor» to imply, 
as I think it might from some of the re- 
marks that were made earlier today by 
the Senator from Colorado, that I take 
a view on Cuba that would minimize the 
importance of the Castro regime and re- 
ferring to the attitude that some among 
us take toward Cuba as an obsession. I 
was not thereby implying there is noth- 
ing to worry about with reference to 
Cuba. But a military commander or a 
military strategist who keeps his eye 
fastened on only one flank and ignores 
the dangers from the other flank, the 
center of the line, or from the rear is not 
a good one. That was the tenor of re- 
marks which I made earlier on the floor 
of the Senate. I suggested that some 
of us have become so involved and so 
obsessed with our fears and anxieties 
about Castro that we lose sight of some 
of the more fundamental threats to the 
security of our country and the hemi- 
sphere. 

Someone has said that Castro is not 
a dagger aimed at our heart, but is rather 
a bone in the throat. It is not very com- 
fortable to have a bone in the throat. 
We ought to do what we can to remove it. 
But I would stop short of a recommen- 
dation that we cut off our heads in order 
to dispose of the irritant in our throats. 
The policy which the present adminis- 
tration is following, which has the sup- 
port of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], as expressed here to- 
day, is one Which deals with that irritant 
and threat and places it in proper per- 
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spective. It is not a policy of putting our 
heads in the sand, as was implied earlier 
today. It is a policy that has been based 
upon very positive and direct action on 
the part of our Government to keep Mr. 
Castro and his regime under constant 
surveillance. We have daily overflights 
that are giving us an accurate picture of 
what is going on in the hills of Cuba. We 
have applied economic sanctions. We 
have attempted diplomatically to isolate 
Castro. But we have done those things 
within the traditions of international law 
and in due respect to our commitments 
to the other members of the Organization 
of American States. 

Because we have folldwed these in- 
telligent, limited objectives, we have had 
the support of our allies, not only in 
Latin America but also in Western 
Europe and throughout the free world. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that one 
of the statements which was made here 
today that disturbs me perhaps most of 
all was the statement by the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] in 
which he took exception to what he 
called our wonderful coexistence policy. 
He said he was using the phrase “wonder- 
ful coexistence” in a sarcastic vein, 
leaving the clear implication that those 
of us who believe in coexistence are 
somehow betraying the best interests of 
the country. 

It seems to me that the alternative to 
coexistence is coextinction. It was 
former President Eisenhower who several 
years ago said that there is no longer any 
reasonable alternative to peace. We 
can follow a policy of strength, right, 
and justice, and still follow a policy based 
upon our desire to exist even in a world 
in which there are many people whose 
ideology we abhor and with which we 
disagree. 

It seems to me that the great dagger 
which is aimed at our heart is the danger 
of a nuclear exchange—a nuclear ex- 
change which would leave no real victor, 
but would result in a devastation that 
is almost unspeakable. 

So, while keeping our defenses strong, 
keeping our international commitments, 
and following, as we have in the past, the 
guidelines of international law, I would 
hope that our country would resist the 
temptation to an extreme and reckless 


policy. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern] for the second bril- 
liant and eloquent statement that he has 
made on the U.S. Cuban policy. The 
speech that he made the other day 
stands unanswered. The major premises 
that he just laid down before the Senate 
cannot be answered. I am proud to be 
associated with him in support of and 
in defense of President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram in connection with Cuba and his 
great statesmanship in carrying out the 
Act of Punta del Este on which much of 
our Cuban policy is based. 

The Senator from South Dakota re- 
ferred to the economic containment of 
Cuba. Many people apparently are un- 
aware of the fact that there has been a 
great loss of economic strength in Cuba, 
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and because of the very policies of sur- 
veillance that the Senator from South 
Dakota has pointed out. 

Mr. President, I would have the 
Record show that the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate has been great- 
ly strengthened because of the member- 
ship of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] on that committee for 
many years. His eloquent voice and 
brilliant mind have been brought to bear 
upon one foreign relations issue after an- 
other for many years. 

To have him on my side on this issue 
is all the support I feel I need to satisfy 
myself that I am right. I appreciate 
his remarks very much. 


FOREIGN AID—AID TO PAKISTAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
newspaper stories of recent days have 
surely brought home to the American 
people some of the follies to be perpetu- 
ated in the foreign aid bill submitted to 
Congress. 

The first appeared in the Washington 
Post of June 30. It is by Warren Unna 
and is headlined: Red China-Pakistan 
Flight Pact Stirs United States.“ 

It describes a civil aviation pact agreed 
to by the Governments of Pakistan and 
Red China, giving Pakistani planes the 
right to land at Canton and Shanghai in 
China. These stops would apparently 
be added to the regular schedule of 
Pakistan International Airlines between 
Karachi and Tokyo. Thus, Chinese citi- 
zens will have full travel rights in and out 
of China via Pakistan and Japan. 

Moreover, the pact carries, according 
to this story, the reciprocal right of the 
Chinese to land their airliners in the 
Pakistani cities of Karachi in west Paki- 
stan and Dacca in east Pakistan. 

Mr. Unna quotes one U.S. official as 
saying, “This will give China a spring- 
board not only to Asia, but to Africa, 
where they really have set their sights.” 

It will probably require that spare 
parts for the passenger jets flown by the 
Pakistani airlines to be kept on hand in 
these Chinese cities, contrary to U.S. 
statutes forbidding U.S. aid to countries 
which ship strategic materials to Com- 
munist countries. It will also bring 
about the flyover of Chinese planes over 
India, as they cross from Dacca to 
Karachi. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of this story printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Post, June 30, 1963] 
RED CHINA-PAKISTAN FLIGHT Pact STIRS 
UNITED STATES 
(By Warren Unna) 

Pakistan has just initiated a civil aviation 
agreement with Communist China that will 
give China its first air outlet to the non- 
Communist world. 

“We look upon this as an unfortunate 
breach of free world solidarity and take a 
dim view of it,” a State Department official 
declared. This will just give China a spring- 
board, not only to Asia, but to Africa, where 
they really have set their sights.” 

The Chinese-Pakistani agreement, an- 
nounced in Karachi by Air Commodore M. 
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Nur Khan, the managing director of Pakistan 
International Airlines (PIA), would permit 
PIA to make stops in both Canton and 
Shanghai on its regularly scheduled route 
from Karachi and Dacca to Tokyo. 

In addition to permitting Chinese to fly to 
the non-Communist world in PIA planes, the 
agreement grants the Chinese Civil Aviation 
Authority the reciprocal right to fly its planes 
to Dacca and Karachi. 

The agreement is considered to have sev- 
eral serious international implications in 
addition to the open door outlet to the non- 
Communist world which the State Depart- 
ment fears. These are: 

If PIA’s American-built 720-B passenger 
jets make turnarounds within China re- 
quiring that spare parts be on hand, Ameri- 
can officials foresee the possibility of a cut- 
off of U.S. aid to Pakistan. The Battle Act 
forbids aid to countries which ship strategic 
materials to Communist countries. 

Japan, which consistently has turned down 
Communist China’s requests for a similar 
civil aviation agreement, now finds itself in 
the embarrassing position of being linked to 
China anyway, via PIA. Japanese Embassy 
officials here pointed out that—aside from 
the serious political considerations—Japan 
is likely to have considerable hesitation over 
permitting a rival route that would cut into 
Japan Air Lines’ own passenger business tak- 
ing mainland China-bound passengers as far 
as Hong Kong. 

India, still bristling from last fall's border 
invasion by Communist China, hardly could 
be expected to welcome the overflight of 
Chinese planes as they cross India’s midriff 
from Dacca, in east Pakistan, to Karachi, in 
west Pakistan. 

ALREADY EXPRESSED 

U.S. concern has already been ex- 
pressed to the Pakistani Government in Ka- 
rachi. Pakistani officials have responded that 
the air agreement is a purely economic prop- 
osition. 

Aviation Daily, in first reporting the agree- 
ment, declared that the Chinese presumably 
had two objectives in mind: 

(1) To become independent of the Soviet 
Union in both airplanes and air services (the 
Chinese are expected to take delivery of some 
British Viscounts this year). 

(2) To provide direct outlets “to a world 
from which they have been largely sepa- 
rated.” 

Nur Khan, in returning from Peking, de- 
clared: “PIA will be the first international 
carrier to operate through Canton and 
Shanghai and PIA is appreciative of this con- 
cession. The discussions between PIA and 
the Chinese civil aviation authorities were 
held in a frank and cordial atmosphere.” 

EXPECTED TO VISIT 

Now a Chinese delegation is expected to 
visit Karachi to complete technical details 
and currency arrangements. 

The civil aviation agreement follows the 
conclusion of a Pakistan-Communist China 
trade agreement signed in January and a 
settlement of the Pakistan-China border, 
signed in March. 

U.S. officials are convinced that Pakistan's 
warmup toward Communist China is part of 
an attempt to thwart the increasingly closer 
ties between the United States and Pakistan's 
border enemy, India. 

Pakistan is a longtime recipient of both 
U.S. military and economic aid. During his 
trip to the United States in July 1961, Paki- 
stan President Mohammed Ayub Khan told a 
joint session of Congress: “If there is real 
trouble in Asia, there is no other country 
where you will be able to ever put your foot 
in. The only people who will stand by you 
are the people of Pakistan.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I take 
no exception to the right of Pakistan to 
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enter into this agreement. But it is evi- 
dence, if any more evidence is needed, of 
the futility of large-scale American aid to 
nations that we think are going to pro- 
tect our interests vis-a-vis either Russia 
or China. 

There are few nations in the world 
that have received more military and 
economic grant aid in recent years than 
has Pakistan. It has been sent on the 
theory that Pakistan was a bulwark and 
an ally against the expansionism of 
Communist China. Exclusive of military 
aid, Pakistan has received over $2 bil- 
lion from us, of which more than $1.2 
billion has been under the foreign aid 
bill. It is not possible to say how much 
military aid she has received because 
that is one of the four countries in 
the world for which we still keep secret 
military aid in years past. 

But the size of the U.S. military group 
we have there administering it makes it 
clear that Pakistan is the beneficiary of 
one of the larger U.S. military aid pro- 


grams. 

This morning, in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, we were talking about 
foreign aid, including military aid, to an- 
other country in this section of the world 
which I seriously doubt ought to be re- 
ceiving any today. Be that as it may, 
the question arose as to how much money 
we are spending, over and above the mili- 
tary assistance program and aid pro- 
gram, in maintaining a large number of 
American troops in that country. We 
‘were told that information was top se- 
cret, as is country-by-country aid for 
the fiscal year covered by the current bill. 

So long as it is top secret, my lips are 
sealed. However, I say again to the ad- 
ministration, as I have said to previous 
administrations during my years of serv- 
ice in the Senate, that I see no reason 
why such information should be top se- 
cret. I have seen no military justifica- 
tion for making it top secret. The ad- 
ministration has the power to make it 
top secret; but I do not believe in keeping 
from the American people a single fact 
belonging to the American people in the 
absence of a clear showing that a dis- 
closure of such fact might be detrimental 
to the security of this country. 

The question of foreign aid is a ques- 
tion that should go to the jury box. The 
jury consists of all the taxpayers of the 
United States. They cannot pass upon 
the evidence unless they have the evi- 
dence. The evidence is being denied 


The American people ought to know 
what the total expenditure of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers in Pakistan has been in 
years past, and what is programed for 
fiscal 1964. The evidence made available 
to them falls millions of dollars short of 
the true amount. I hope that my ad- 
ministration will proceed to accept this 
fact on the same basis as any other fact, 
which, except from the standpoint of the 
security of the Republic, ought to be 
made known to the taxpayers. 

As the Senate has heard me say for 
many years, the substantive rights of the 
American people depend upon their pro- 
cedural rights. Denying the American 
people the facts involves ~ bad precedent. 
We have not reached that point. How- 
ever, if we continue the policy of denying 
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to the American people one fact after an- 
other, we will be adopting police state 
tactics. It only becomes a matter of 
degree; and it is difficult to draw a line 
between a police state policy and a policy 
of a free nation that is denying only 
such facts as the security of the country 
dictates should be denied. 

On this point I think we ought to lift 
the barrier, and the American people 
ought to know the total amount of tax- 
payer dollars that is going and has been 
going into Pakistan. The same thing is 
true of South Vietnam, which is the 
other country to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago. 

The American people ought to be told 
of every dollar of American expenditures 
in South Vietnam, including the cost of 
maintaining American troops in South 
Vietnam. As I have said so many times, 
these are American troops. We look in 
vain to find any substantial number of 
troops in South Vietnam from any other 
free nation of the world. The American 
taxpayers are paying the bill. One 
might think that freedom is precious 
only to the United States, not to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, England, 
France, Italy, or any other NATO ally. 

For many years, Pakistan also received 
supporting assistance, which is grant aid, 
to her budget to maintain her large mili- 
tary expenditures. It totaled over $79 
million. Grants for her economic de- 
velopment have also been large, totaling 
$211.5 million through fiscal 1962. 

Every year, this large aid program for 
Pakistan has been justified on the ground 
of her stalwart opposition to Communist 
expansion. 

I hope we have been disabused of that 
illusion once and for all. Far from stand- 
ing as a bulwark, it is Pakistan that is 
now opening the door for Red Chinese 
expansionism. What is more, she has 
proceeded with an agreement that we 
had prevailed upon the Japanese not to 
make, thus incurring the displeasure of 
Japan at seeing the business go else- 
where. 

Pakistan has already signed a trade 
agreement with Red China, again get- 
ting us into trouble with Japan for hav- 
ing prevailed on them not to do the same 
thing 


I want to make it clear that I think 
Pakistan has every right to conduct her 
own affairs with Red China as she sees 
fit. But she certainly does not have any 
right to go on receiving bountiful Ameri- 
can aid. She has shown that her actions 
disqualify her for any more of what we 
call strategic assistance, which is grant 
military and economic aic. 

I have no objection to development 
loans to Pakistan. They have been use- 
ful to her people, and hence useful to us, 
provided they are repaid in full. But 
all foundation for so-called strategic as- 
sistance to Pakistan has disappeared, and 
ought to be eliminated from the foreign 
aid bill for fiscal 1964. 

I intend to give my colleagues on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, both 
at the committee level and in the Sen- 
ate, an opportunity to vote for drastic 
cu 


If 
what the present attitude of Pakistan is, 
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they should read the Washington Post 
article of this morning, under the head- 
line “Pakistan Warns West of Arms Aid 
to India.” The President of Pakistan 
said yesterday, at Rawalpindi: 

Smaller Asian nations will be driven to 
seek the protection of Communist China if 
the Western arms buildup of India continues. 


Not only does Pakistan expect to re- 
ceive a large amount of military aid her- 
self; but apparently the President of 
Pakistan wants to use interesting, co- 
ercive methods to tell us whom we may 
aid. The article continues: 

Ayub told a political meeting the West was 
in fact contributing to the spread of com- 
munism in Asia by forcing nations who 
feared a strong India into Chinese arms. 

The Pakistani leader included Russia with 
the Western nations arming India “to 
achieve their own objectives.” 

He claims the United States and Britain 
were overoptimistic“ in hoping smaller 
Asian nations would gather round India after 
its military strength was built up. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post, July 9, 1963] 
PAKISTAN WARNS WEST OF ARMS AID TO INDIA 
RAWALPINDI, PAKISTAN, July 8.—President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan said here today 
smaller Asian nations will be driven to seek 
the protection of Communist China if the 
Western arms buildup of India continues. 
Ayub told a political meeting the West was 
in fact contributing to the spread of com- 
munism in Asia by forcing nations who 
feared a strong India into Chinese arms. 

The Pakistani leader included Russia with 
the Western nations arming India to 
achieve their own objectives. 

He claimed the United States and Britain 
were overoptimistic in hoping smaller 
Aslan nations would gather round India after 
its military strength was built up. 

Ayub said India had overwhelmed smaller 
countries including Kashmir in the past. 

He added these nations rather than being 
attracted by the new Indian strength would 
have to seek protection—which would only 
be available from China. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the for- 
eign aid bill provides $4,500 million. 
Every once in a while someone asks, 
“Where would you cut?” 

In these daily speeches—and they will 
continue until the foreign aid bill is fi- 
nally disposed of, unless I happen to be 
out of the city at the time, or indis- 
posed, or am unable for some other rea- 
son to speak—I shall continue to answer 
the question: “Where would the senior 
PE, from Oregon cut the foreign aid 

yeg 

My answer today is that we should cut 
substantially the amount of money pro- 
vided in the bill for Pakistan. I am not 
entirely certain what sums of aid we 
should extend to India, but I am satis- 
fied that our program for Pakistan can 
and should be reduced to a small fraction 
of what it has been averaging in the last 
8 or 10 years. 

RELATED SITUATION IN TAIWAN 


The second newspaper story I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate was 
published in the W: m Evening 
Star of July 1. It is written by Wendell 
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Merick, and is headlined: ‘“Chiang’s 
Army Is Seen Losing Desire To Invade.” 

The burden of this story is that even 
the army of Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan 
has begun to accept the fact that it is 
never going to invade the Chinese main- 
land. Almost everyone else in the world 
has known that for many years, but ap- 
parently it is finally becoming clear to 
the exiled Chinese, as well. 

Mr. Merick tells us that almost half of 
Chiang’s army is now native Formosan, 
and that they will comprise 60 to 65 
percent of that army within a few years. 
The Formosans have far less interest in 
invading the mainland. 

But the significant item I wish to point 
out is the oversized officer corps of Chi- 
nese generals we are supporting by our 
heavy military aid. 

We are sending military aid to support 
an army, supposedly of 380,000 troops, in 
Formosa. But there are only 329,650 
there. For these 330,000, the Chinese 
have 900 generals, which is more than 
the United States has in its Army of more 
than a million. 

It is no wonder that it costs American 
taxpayers a lot of money, when we have 
that many general officers in Taiwan to 
keep in the style to which they are 
accustomed. 

We hear much these days about feath- 
erbedding. I say that good naturedly 
but pointedly. If anyone can beat the 
military for featherbedding, he is going 
some. This is an interesting example of 
featherbedding by way of surplus gen- 
erals in the Formosan army, paid for by 
the American taxpayers. 

What is my answer to the question, 
Where would the senior Senator from 
Oregon cut? I would cut drastically the 
amount of military aid provided in the 
bill for Taiwan. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Evening Star article of July 1, 1963, 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 1, 
1963] 
Curanc’s Army Is SEEN LOSING DESIRE 
To INVADE 
(By Wendell S. Merick) 

Tarer, July 1.—The Nationalist China 
Army is running short of men who really 
care about returning to the mainland, 

The harsh facts about Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army are contained in a survey U.S. advisers 
did on the manpower situation. The Chi- 
nese Army promptly stamped the report 
“Secret.” 

By 1966, the report says, the manpower 
pool here in Formosa may be insufficient to 
fill gaps left by soldiers who have finished 
their 2 years’ compulsory service and who re- 
fuse to reenlist. Further, voluntary enlist- 
ments and reenlistments are almost negligi- 
ble, even among mainland Chinese who 
supposedly are itching to go home. 

One of the most striking and significant 
facts which emerge from statistics on the 
army is that today 48.2 percent of all enlisted 
personnel is of Formosan origin. This per- 
centage is expected to rise, perhaps as high 
as 60-65 percent, within a few years. 

There is considerable doubt just how en- 
thuslastic the Formosans are going to be 
when, and if, the time comes to invade the 
mainland. There's no point in exhorting 
them to return home. They already are 
home and want to stay. 
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There's a story making the rounds of Taipei 
that goes like this: 

“I feel sorry for the Chinese colonel who 
leads a regiment of Formosans onto the 
beach. He’s going to be mighty lonesome 
there.” 

If the Formosans don't like being drafted, 
they certainly don’t like what amounts to 
discrimination on promotions. Of the 161,- 
050 Formosans in the army, 95.7 percent are 
privates. They just don't get promoted. 

On the other hand, of the 168,000 main- 
landers in the army, 900 are generals, 820 
are full colonels. The U.S. Army with a 
million men, or nearly three times as many as 
the Chinese, has only 850 or so generals, 5,072 
colonels. 

The Chinese Army now is under strength. 
The U.S. military aid program is based on 
supporting 380,000 troops. The Chinese 
themselves support an additional 30,000. 
But the total in uniform today is only 
329,650. 

The present annual draft call is about 87,- 
700, but that, says the report, will not sup- 
port the army. 

Even with increased inductions (only 100,- 
000 men reach military age, 18, annually), 
the field strength of the army is likely to be 
reduced during the next few years. 

The army presently has six infantry divi- 
sions plus a regiment plus artillery and tank 
units and housekeeping personne! stationed 
on Quemoy and Matsu. Something like one- 
fourth of the army is committed to those off- 
shore islands. 

There are deeprooted hatreds among For- 
mosans toward the mainland Chinese. No 
one forgets the massacres of 1947 which cost 
several hundred lives in an orgy of murder 
and pillaging. 

The Chiang regime has relaxed its tough- 
ness considerably in the last few years in an 
effort to win over the Formosans, but it is 
doubtful that this has sparked any enthusi- 
asm among Formosans to partici, m a 
military adventure against the mainland, 

And the younger men see no future in 
getting shot at as privates in the army for 
US$84.75 in pay and allowances per year. 

There may come a time, says one U.S. offi- 
cer, when the Nationalist Army will become 
strictly a defensive force to protect the is- 
land—with never a thought of attempting to 
oust the Communists from the mainland. 


Mr. MORSE. It seems to me that 
heavy aid under the name of strategic 
assistance is a drain not only on Ameri- 
can taxpayers, but a drain upon Taiwan, 
as well. If she were not devoting so 
much of her resources to supporting this 
army which can neither invade China 
nor defend Taiwar alone against Com- 
munist attack, her economic progress 
could be even greater than it is. 

As in the case of Pakistan, I believe 
our development aid to Taiwan has been 
very worth while. I support it. It has 
made that country almost a showcase in 
the Far East of what can be done to im- 
prove living standards and productivity. 
Of course, Taiwan has received a grand 
total of $4,349 billion in U.S. aid through 
fiscal 1962, and has received additional 
large amounts since then. 

I repeat: Through fiscal 1962, $4,349 
billion in U.S. aid has been poured into 
Taiwan, and Taiwan has received addi- 
tional large amounts since then. The 
great bulk of it has been in grants, 
though in the last 2 years the economic 
share has become more loan than grant. 

Now is the time to take another step, 
by drastically reducing military aid to 
that country. Red China is forestalled 
from attacking Taiwan by the U.S. 7th 
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Fleet, and not by any Chinese and For- 
mosan Army on Taiwan. 

If an attempt were really made by Red 
China to begin an all-out attack on Tai- 
wan, does anyone doubt as to who would 
save Taiwan? ‘Taiwan would be saved 
by the American Navy and the American 
Air Force. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

The third story I wish to mention is 
another one from the Washington Post, 
this one dated July 1, 1963. It is head- 
lined: “Rusk To See Franco Aid on 
Bases.” 

It tells us that our Secretary of State 
has met with the Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister in an effort to resolve the impasse 
over renewal of American air and naval 
bases in Spain. 

It seems that Spain wants more fi- 
nancial aid from us, in virtual payment 
for use of the bases, and also wants our 
political support for entry as a formal 
partner into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

It is my personal opinion that we are 
already paying these countries more than 
their bases are worth. We have already 
sent Spain about half a billion dollars in 
military aid alone, and more than an- 
other billion in economic aid, mostly 
grants. For fiscal 1963, we have sent her 
$35 million in military aid. Her eco- 
nomic aid has been averaging well over 
$100 million a year. 

If the rest of Europe thinks that 
American use of air and naval bases in 
Spain is vital to the defense of Europe, 
then we should enlist the aid of our 
NATO partners in helping to pay this 
bill. Certainly we should find out how 
much they are willing to contribute be- 
fore we agree to any increase in our aid 
as payment for Spanish base rights. 

Where would the senior Senator from 
Oregon cut the foreign aid bill? I would 
cut drastically at this point. I would 
make it clear to Spain that it is in the 
interest of the protection of Spain and 
the other free nations of the world, as 
well, that the American planes be there 
and that the American bases be there. 
I would make that clear to our NATO 
partners, too. 

With our gold reserves at their lowest 
point since 1939— I placed the statistical 
facts on that point in the Recorp the 
other day—I say the time is long overdue 
for the United States to serve notice on 
its NATO allies that they must assume 
a larger share of the cost of defending 
po ae in Europe, or else we will get 
ou 

I know how impolitic that statement 
is supposed to be; but let me say most 
respectfully that no President of the 
United States—I care not who may be the 
President at any time—can enter into a 
binding pledge that the United States 
will stay in Europe in perpetuity or for 
any given period of time, for that is a 
decision for the American people to 
make; and the American people will 
make that decision after they obtain all 
the facts. Remember that the NATO 
treaty does not oblige us to maintain one 
single man in Europe. This adminis- 
tration, as well as any other, has an 
obligation to see to it that the American 
people as the jury have the facts on 
which to make the decision as to how 
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long we shall maintain forces in Europe. 
There is one vote in the Senate against 
staying in Europe unless Europe is will- 
ing to pay a larger share of the cost of 
the defense of Europe. That goes for 
West Germany, too, as well as for France 
and other NATO members. 

The destiny of the United States is 
more dependent upon the protection of 
the economy of the United States than 
upon air bases in Spain or aid to Paki- 
stan or Formosa. I believe that most of 
the world knows that if we get into a 
nuclear holocaust, for the most part 
there will be but two nations involved— 
Russia and the United States; and it will 
be a war of short duration, with little 
left of either country. 

I share the views expressed this after- 
noon on the floor of the Senate by my 
colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER] in regard 
to the matter of testing and the impor- 
tance of our doing everything possible 
to maintain the peace with honor in con- 
nection with bringing to an end nuclear 
testing and working out an international, 
enforceable agreement. But I will not 
be a party to pledges that give assurance 
that any group of nations or any single 
nation can count on our indefinitely con- 
tinuing to pour the largess of the tax- 
Payers of this country into NATO, into 
Pakistan, into Taiwan, into Spain, into 
Portugal, or into any other part of the 
world, for I have a solemn obligation to 
see to it that I can answer the call of my 
conscience, “Does your vote on this for- 
eign aid bill enable you to keep faith 
with the trust you owe the people who 
sent you here?” 

When I say we should find out what 
our NATO Allies are willing to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Spanish base 
rights, all this assumes that Spain is 
“selling” us something, rather than wel- 
coming our protection. Spain obviously 
does not consider our presence there to 
be in her security interest, or she would 
not be charging us anything, because in 
addition to our payment via the foreign- 
aid measure, the maintaining of those 
bases brings huge sums of American 
money into her economy. If anything, 
this is one source of drain on our dollars 
that is responsible for our balance-of- 
payments difficulty, and I do not see why 
we must pay Spain for the privilege of 
continuing it. 

Much the same is true of Portugal. 
The newspaper story, which I shall ask 
to have printed in the Recorp, indicates 
that the negotiations for renewal of base 
rights in the Azores are stalemated over 
Portuguese demands that we support her 
colonial policies in Angola and Mozam- 
bique. I hope that stalemate continues, 
if our refusal to support those policies is 
the cause of it, because it will be a dark, 
sad day in American history if we ever 
bend our national knee at an altar of 
international political expediency and 
directly or indirectly underwrite Portu- 
gal’s inhumane program in Angola or 
Mozambique. When I was a delegate to 
the 15th General Assembly of the United 
Nations, I took the position that the pol- 
icies of Portugal in Angola and Mozam- 
bique could not be squared with our pro- 
fessed support of man’s humanity to 
man, for the policies of Portugal in 
Angola and Mozambique, as the policies 
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of the Union of South Africa in south- 
west Africa, are good examples of man’s 
inhumanity toman. Here is one Senator 
who will oppose any negotiated deal with 
Portugal that involves any glossing over 
or ignoring of the colonial policies of 
Portugal in Angola and Mozambique. 

Moreover, we sent military aid last 
year which amounted to $11 million to 
Portugal, in payment for base rights. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
story printed in the Recorp, at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rusk To SEE FRANCO AIDE ON BASES 

Rome, June 30.—Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk will meet with Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister Fernando Maria Kastiella Monday after- 
noon in an effort to resolve the impasse over 
renewal of American air and naval bases in 
Spain. 

The previously unscheduled meeting was 
made possible by the minister’s presence here 
at the coronation of Pope Paul VI. Negotia- 
tions over the bases have been at a stalemate 
because of what the United States has con- 
sidered excessive Spanish requests. In addi- 
tion to substantial economic aid, Spain is 
understood to be demanding a guarantee of 
American support for Spanish entry into 
NATO. This would be sure to cause great 
disruption among other NATO Allies at this 
time, particularly in northern Europe where 
Socialist governments retain a great aversion 
to the Franco regime. 

At the same time American negotiations 
with Portugal for renewal of the air base in 
the Azores are said to have reached a nearly 
hopeless stalemate. Portugal has insisted on 
a more sympathetic American attitude to- 


ward her position in Angola and Mozam- 
bique. 


An authoritative American source com- 
mented tonight that if President Kennedy 
adheres to his present schedule to stop in 
the Azores on his way back to Washington 


from Italy it is likely to be the last American 
official visit. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the con- 
clusion I have come to over the years is 
simply that the forms of U.S. foreign 
aid which are designed to influence some 
other nation into protecting what we 
consider our security interests is doomed 
to fail in its purpose. 

No nation will act in our interests, 
rather than its own, merely to get 
American dollars for any more than the 
very short run. Most of them take our 
money, and then do as they please, 
anyway. 

I fully expect them to pursue their 
own interests. But not one of them has 
a moral or political right to be sub- 
sidized or financed by the American tax- 
payers for the pursuit of these interests. 

It is increasingly my feeling that the 
capital we make available abroad should 
be confined to development purposes, 
and extended on terms that will assure 
its repayment. 

Foreign aid as an investment is some- 
thing I can support; but foreign aid to 
pay the operating expenses of another 
country indefinitely is something I can- 
not support and will not support. Not 
only is it costly to our people, but I do not 
believe it does in the, long run what its 
advocates claim for it. As we are seeing 
in the case of Portugal, it does not buy 
us base rights. We are still served with 
demands for support in the political ob- 
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jectives of Spain and Portugal. We are 
seeing in Pakistan and South Vietnam 
that it does not buy us any bulwark 
against communism. 

We are seeing in Taiwan that we are 
supporting a military establishment that 
is only marking time until retirement. 

In all the nations that receive the 
greatest amounts of grant aid, their 
military establishments which make it 
necessary are unable to cope with any 
real aggression launched against them. 
The United States would have to provide 
that, too, if the attack came. 

The United States can no longer sup- 
port the foreign aid program of years 
past. Our international budget does not 
permit it. Better that it be cut back 
now, than be cut back by the collapse of 
our economic standing in the world. 

Thus today I give a further partial 
answer to the question, “Mr. Senator, 
where would you cut?” 

I would cut Pakistan, South Vietnam, 
Taiwan, Spain, and Portugal. Tomor- 
row I shall give evidence of further cuts 
which I think ought to be made in this 
bill in order that we can protect the 
American taxpayer to a greater extent— 
and he needs protection—and in order 
that we can strengthen the greatest de- 
fense weapon we have, namely, the 
economy of our country. 

I yield the floor. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make several observations 
relating to the vital mission which will 
be undertaken by the distinguished Un- 
der Secretary of State, Averell Harri- 
man, and a group of associates who will 
journey to Moscow to explore once again 
with their Soviet counterparts the possi- 
bility of agreement to end nuclear tests. 
We wish Secretary Harriman and his 
group well on this vital mission. 

A timely public opinion poll issued 
yesterday, in the Washington Post, indi- 
cates that the overwhelming majority 
of the American people want the Harri- 
man mission to be successful. 

The Louis Harris poll, as reported in 
the Washington Post, stated that 73 per- 
cent of the American people favor a test 
ban agreement. I quote the exact word- 
ing of the headline on the poll: The 
Harris Survey Test-Ban Pact Has Cau- 
tious Support of 73 Percent of Ameri- 
cans, Poll Shows.” 

The poll points out that there was un- 
qualified approval of an agreement with 
the Soviets to ban nuclear tests by 47 
percent; qualified approval, 26 percent; 
opposed to any ban agreement, only 17 
percent; not sure, or apparently without 
opinion, 10 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks this poll and 
its entire substance and context be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The poll gives 
heartening confirmation of the fact that 
President Kennedy is pursuing a course 
of action, in his search for an enforceable 
nuclear test ban treaty, that is favored 
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and approved by our fellow citizens. The 
American people are practical people. 
They are dedicated to the ideals of peace 
and freedom. They have watched nu- 
clear testing go on year after year, and 
they have some idea of the amount of nu- 
clear bombs and warheads being accumu- 
lated by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as well as the United Kingdom 
and France. 

The stockpile of nuclear weapons is 
very large. The destructive power is be- 
yond human comprehension. Our ca- 
pacity to deliver such weapons is an es- 
tablished military fact. 

The American people also know that 
within the near future Communist China, 
and perhaps 8 or 10 other nations, may 
well be testing nuclear weapons or nu- 
clear devices if nothing is done toward 
halting the arms race. The American 
people know that if Communist China 
tests, there will be pressure to test by 
other countries, such as Nationalist 
China, India, Pakistan, Israel, Egypt, 
Sweden, Germany. Who knows how 
many other powers may begin to test? 

It is in our national interest—at least, 
this was the considered judgment of 
those responsible for our security—that 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons 
should be stopped now. It is considered 
to be in our national interest that a safe- 
guarded, reasonable treaty or agreement 
pening further nuclear tests be nego- 


There comes a point where the ideal- 
ism of peace is coupled with the prac- 
tical necessity of preserving and protect- 
ing our security by measures other than 
the arms race. In short, a majority of 
the American people want testing 
stopped. But the American people, as 
shown by this most recent poll, also 
know that in arms control agreements 
there must be safeguards if our security 
is to be protected. 

It is over this issue of safeguards that 
we have had arguments, and desirable 
discussions as to the type of treaty we 
should propose or accept. 

The Harris poll revealed that although 
73 percent of the American people fa- 
vored a test ban agreement, 26 percent 
registered a qualified approval. 

In other words, the people properly 
want the agreement to have adequate 
safeguards. They want to know that the 
Soviet Union is observing the agreement 
along with the United States. The 
American people are rightfully suspi- 
cious, in light of our experience with the 
Soviet Union, as to the willingness of the 
Soviet Union to observe such an agree- 
ment. 

Because this is such a timely poll in 
connection with the forthcoming dis- 
cussions in Moscow, I believe it should 
be analyzed very carefully. The Senate, 
which may very well be called upon to 
ratify a treaty resulting from these 
three-power negotiations, should study 
this poll carefully. 

The primary purpose of the Moscow 
talks is to determine whether an agree- 
ment can be reached on a treaty ban- 
ning nuclear tests in all environments— 
that is, in the atmosphere, under water, 
in space, and underground. 

This, of course, has been the subject of 
prolonged negotiation at Geneva for sev- 
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eral years. More recently, this year, we 
placed before the 18 nation disarmament 
group a revised American proposal which 
I believe took into consideration all new 
scientific data. 

Agreement on a comprehensive ban 
has appeared to be close—with the 
United States proposing seven and the 
Soviets proposing three inspections a 
year to check on possible underground 
tests. 

This was one of several features, in 
the proposed treaty. Other features 
were equally important, and ought not 
to be underestimated or overlooked. 

It will be a great disappointment to 
the world if these differences cannot be 
somehow resolved. However, I warn 
that the differences must be resolved 
without adversely affecting our national 
security. 

For 18 years the United States and the 
Soviet Union have been divided over the 
question of inspection in a disarmament 
agreement. For the two countries now 
to be so close to an agreement and not to 
be able to reconcile their differences does 
not speak well for their ability as respon- 
sible powers to conduct effective negotia- 
tions. 

I want to add a footnote to that state- 
ment with the comment that our Gov- 
ernment has walked the extra mile on 
several occasions in an effort to obtain 
an agreement, and the Soviet Union has 
shown a reluctance—and, indeed, a re- 
sistance—with respect to entering into 
any effective agreement that required 
on-site inspection. It is this fear of on- 
site inspection which compels the Soviet 
to reject our offers. It is because we 
know that on-site inspection is an essen- 
tial ingredient in a comprehensive treaty 
that we cannot afford to relax our in- 
sistence on such a provision. 

But in international diplomacy as well 
as in domestic politics there are times 
when the complete objective cannot be 
achieved all at once. Chairman Khru- 
shchev seemed to be acknowledging this 
in his speech in East Berlin on July 2. 
He suggested that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
reach agreement on a test ban limited to 
those environments which can be moni- 
tored without inspection on Soviet, 
United States, and United Kingdom ter- 
ritory. Mr, Khrushchev, in other words, 
appears to be willing to consider now a 
ban on tests in the atmosphere, under 
water, and in space. I underline the 
word “appears.” 

Several weeks ago the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
and I, along with more than 30 other 
Senators, introduced a resolution in this 
body (S. Res. 148) calling upon our Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in seeking 
this type of limited test ban agreement. 
In our resolution, however, we did not 
include outer space at this time. I note, 
however, that the previous year I intro- 
duced a resolution along this line, which 
the President and the administration ap- 
proved. It covered atmospheric, under- 
water, and outer space environments. 
These environments can be monitored 
without the establishment of monitoring 
systems upon the territory of the Soviet 
Union. I repeat to my colleagues and 
for the Record that our system or ap- 
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paratus of monitoring is elaborate, ex- 
tensive, and effective. There are a sub- 
stantial number of seismic stations 
throughout the world. We have im- 
proved the science or art of seismology. 
We also have other means of detection, 
such as acoustical apparatus and elec- 
tronic apparatus. 

Therefore, the detection of a nuclear 
explosion in the atmosphere, under 
water, and in the closer regions of outer 
space is not a theoretical possibility, but 
a practical reality. 

It is my view that it is in our na- 
tional interest to pursue the objective of 
a limited test ban treaty. However, we 
ought to make it clear that we will not 
give up on our major objective, that is, 
a comprehensive test ban, because until 
all tests are banned by all countries in 
all atmospheres, this aspect of the arms 
race cannot be fully controlled. Let us 
agree now on what appears to be obtain- 
able, so long as it does not violate or ad- 
versely affect our security. If Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his cohorts in the Kremlin 
still refuse to allow a reasonable number 
of inspections on Soviet territory, let us 
proceed to agree upon the tests for which 
inspection is not required. 

A limited test ban treaty would, I be- 
lieve, be welcomed by the U.S. Senate 
as a first step toward the achievement of 
a comprehensive treaty. Such a treaty 
should provide momentum to reach 
agreements in other areas. 

A limited test ban agreement had the 
support of the previous administration, 
of President Eisenhower and his Sec- 
retary of State and Secretary of Defense 
and other important officials of our Gov- 
ernment. It now has the support of the 
present administration. This is not a 
partisan issue. It is based upon the 
highest standards of security and scien- 
tific data. 

A limited test ban agreement ought to 
pave the way for other agreements, for 
all of us know that atomic testing is but 
one small, yet important, part of the 
arms race. The delivery of vehicles, the 
production of armaments, and the ex- 
istence of large armed forces must be 
dealt with if we are to have a slowdown 
of the arms race. 

I point out also that the agreement on 
the so-called “hot line,” which was 
reached some weeks ago, is a further note 
of encouragement. Steps for the estab- 
lishment of this means of communica- 
tion between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, to avert accidental war, 
are already underway. This agreement 
demonstrates that we can arrive at some 
agreement with the Soviet Union if the 
agreement is of mutual benefit. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that the newspapers are full 
every day with the ideological conflict be- 
tween Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. Pravda, the official organ of the 
Soviet Union, states that the Communist 
Chinese constant attacks upon Premier 
Khrushchev and the Soviet Union could 
well spell serious difficulty. 

For years I have stated that there were 
developments between China and the So- 
viet Union which indicated a serious split. 
These are two powerful countries. They 
both seek to dominate the area of com- 
munism in the world, and both seek to 
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be the official interpreters or applicators 
of the Communist doctrine. 

It is impossible to have two heads over 
one empire, or over one so-called dogma 
or philosophy. There is a bitter philo- 
sophical and ideological struggle under- 
way, which is now in the open, in the 
headlines of newspapers, over the radio, 
through pamphlets and books, and in 
lectures, between the Communist Chi- 
nese and the Soviet Union. 

It may well be that Chairman Khru- 
shchev would like to demonstrate to the 
people of the Soviet Union, as well as 
to certain satellite countries, that his pol- 
icy or philosophy of coexistence can pro- 
duce results. Possibly one of the results 
that Mr. Khrushchev would like to 
achieve is a limited test ban agreement. 
I cannot believe that the Soviet Union 
and the people of the Soviet Union can 
be very comfortable having Communist 
China, with its attitude of arrogance, 
belligerance, and aggression, in posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons. Communist 
China and the Soviet Union have a com- 
mon border of more than 2,000 miles. 
More than 50 percent of the Soviet mili- 
tary establishment today is in the Asian 
section of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union finds that it has troubles with its 
Communist Chinese partner which are 
almost as severe as those with other areas 
of the world, and in the long run, pos- 
sibly even more serious. I am convinced 
that President Kennedy’s approach— 
firmness without being bellicose, reso- 
luteness without being emotional, stat- 
ing the American case without being ir- 
rational—is paying off. 

President Kennedy came into office de- 
termined not to engage in a shouting 
match or in a contest of invective with 
the Soviet Union. He has demonstrated 
that a nation can be powerful and 
strong without shouting it from the 
housetops and without insulting friend 
or foe. The President of the United 
States and the administration have in- 
creased the national strength of the 
United States. 

In the meantime, let us take a look 
at what has happened in Iron Curtain 
areas. There is trouble behind the Iron 
Curtain. In Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, to mention a 
few of such countries, there is trouble. 
The relationships of the Yugoslavs with 
the Soviet Union have been at arm’s 
length for many years. I believe the 
action taken by Congress a year ago in 
denying most-favored-nation treatment, 
under our trade agreements program, to 
Poland and Yugoslavia was unfortu- 
nate; that it did not help us in our rela- 
tionships with the Soviet bloc or with 
the Communist bloc; that it merely 
strengthened the grip of the Soviet 
Union upon those countries; and that, in 
essence, it weakened our position. It is 
my hope that this year we may reverse 
that action, because this year finds the 
Soviet Union with less control over its 
satellites than at any time since the war. 
There is a restiveness in the satellite na- 
tions. There is a desire on the part of 
the people in those countries to obtain 
some breathing room, to have some op- 
portunity for independence of action. 

Anyone who is even a headline reader 
of international developments today 
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knows that Premier Khrushchev is hav- 
ing plenty of trouble inside the Soviet 
Union, inside the Warsaw Pact area, and 
that there is trouble between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

President Kennedy’s memorable ad- 
dress at American University, which on 
the one hand demonstrated the willing- 
ness of the United States to find solu- 
tions and answers to the differences be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union, 
and on the other hand outlined what 
should be an accepted principle; namely, 
that peace is a process that requires step- 
by-step achievement and has set the pat- 
tern for the discussions which will soon 
be underway. 

I am convinced that the Khrushchev 
speech of July 2, in East Berlin, was in 
a very large measure responsive to the 
address by President Kennedy. What 
President Kennedy did was to restate our 
purpose and to make it clear to the So- 
viet Union that we were prepared to dis- 
cuss on honorable terms any differences 
that existed, after proper consultation 
with our allies, without sacrificing the 
rights of their people. We realize that 
the necessary adjustments are of long 
duration and require persistence, pa- 
tience, and prudent judgment. 

I am convinced that that speech at 
American University, together with the 
speech by President Eisenhower in April 
1953, before the American Newspaper 
Editors, will be remembered as two of 
the great speeches of our day. In his 
speech, President Eisenhower pointed out 
that there is no alternative to a just and 
honorable peace. 

When Averell Harriman goes to Mos- 
cow, I hope he will not be limited in his 
discussions merely to the consideration 
of a limited or comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty. Under Secretary Harri- 
man is an extremely able man. He is re- 
spected internationally. He has the re- 
spect of the American people. He is a 
skilled diplomat, having represented this 
Nation and the Soviet Union in the 
perilous days of World War II. He has 
an intimate knowledge of international 
relations through his years of service in 
the Mutual Security Administration and 
in our diplomatic service, now as Under 
Secretary of State, and prior to this as 
Assistant Secretary of State. I am sure 
that Averell Harriman commands the 
attention, respect, and admiration of the 
leading spokesmen of the Soviet Union 
or of any other country. He is a man 
who knows his business. I feel much 
more comfortable when I know that he 
is in charge of our negotiations, because 
he is an experienced and seasoned states- 
man. I hope he will probe other aspects 
of our differences with the Soviet Union. 
He has political sensitivity, which comes 
only through political experience. 

Relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States might well be at 
a major turning point which could affect 
the history of the world. I am not un- 
mindful of the difficulties, and I am not 
given to overoptimism, either. History 
teaches us—at least recent history—that 
our relationships with the Soviet Union 
are exceedingly difficult, and that any 
negotiations we have with them will re- 
quire, as I have said, infinite patience 
and long periods of time; and most of 
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the time they will end in futility. Never- 
theless, the United States is faced with 
the fact of Soviet power, and the Soviet 
Union is faced with the fact of our 
power. We are both nuclear powers, and 
we both have the capacity for incredible 
destruction. 

In the light of the ideological conflict 
which is now being waged between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union, and 
in the light of the exchange of messages 
between Premier Khrushchev and Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it appears to me that the 
time is propitious, or at least is better, 
for a sensible, reasonable discussion be- 
tween the responsible leaders of these 
countries. 

If these two powers could resolve to 
undertake major efforts to limit the arms 
race; if the United States and the Soviet 
Union could begin to discuss seriously 
some of their longer range problems, 
such as the situation in Central Europe, 
and, indeed, the constant, serious prob- 
lem of a divided Germany and a divided 
Berlin; if there could be some under- 
standing or at least preliminary discus- 
sions as to how to strengthen the United 
Nations in order to maintain its peace- 
keeping operations; then a major turn- 
ing point in history might well have been 
made. 

I do not say that this can happen; I 
say we ought to probe it; that we ought to 
explore it. Thank goodness, the Presi- 
dent of the United States exemplifies 
courage, and a spirit of boldness, which 
indicates that we will explore this op- 
portunity. 

One of the things that has concerned 
me for many years is that we have been 
afraid to approach these problems with 
the Soviets. All too frequently we are 
rebuked and rebuffed; all too frequently 
the Soviet seeks propaganda advantage. 
But this Nation is dedicated to peace with 
freedom and honor; and we are pledged 
to certain commitments to other nations. 
We have obligations under alliances. 
Because of this unique position of world 
leadership and moral leadership, as well 
as political leadership, we have an added 
responsibility to seek ways and means 
to alleviate tension in the world. We 
have responsibilities and obligations as 
a leading power in the world, as a leader 
of the free world. 

Once again I wish to say that when 
a nation takes on the mantle of leader- 
ship, it takes on burdens as well as 
glories; and one of the burdens of leader- 
ship is always to act responsibly and with 
due care and consideration of the needs, 
the desires, and the requirements of 
others. 

Strong as the two nuclear giants are, 
they are not by themselves able to de- 
termine the world’s destiny. U.S. allies 
must be consulted and made a part of any 
major undertakings involving the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I would not want any remarks of mine 
today to be regarded as an indication 
by me of a belief that we should act pre- 
cipitously or unilaterally. I believe in 
our NATO alliance and I believe in the 
other alliances to which we have affixed 
our signature. In light of our unique 
position of world leadership, it is a re- 
quirement of modern diplomacy that 
we consult our partners and also that 
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we exercise leadership with our part- 
ners; but that does not mean that we 
accept the lowest common denominator 
of approval. Leadership means that we 
outline the proposals which we believe 
essential for security, freedom, and 
peace, and that we lead, and that we 
try to seek adherence to and conformity 
with these principles and proposals. 

The other nations of the Soviet bloc, 
including the Communist Chinese, must 
also be brought into major disarmament 
agreements. The vast number of na- 
tions not militarily associated with the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. cannot be 
ignored; they have a vital role to play 
if peace is to be secured. The recognition 
of the need to include others is almost 
self-evident. Yet, there can be a tend- 
ency, on the one hand, to fail to in- 
clude and consult others, just as some- 
times there is a tendency to let others 
hold a veto on policy where no absolute 
veto should exist. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I conclude 
by wishing Secretary Harriman and his 
associates and the mission they under- 
take a successful outcome. They go with 
the hopes and prayers of the American 
people and of peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world. We should not 
expect spectacular results, for such re- 
sults rarely, if ever, cam emerge from 
such meetings. But we do hope for 
progress, and all of us expectantly await 
the outcome. 

Mr. President, the next weeks will 
truly be historical in their meaning and 
their significance. The conference on 
ideological differences, now underway 
in Moscow; the recent meeting of Henri 
Spaak, of Belgium, with Khrushchev, at 
Kiev; and now the mission to Moscow 
by Secretary Harriman, all indicate that 
the summer of 1963 is one in which the 
pattern of history might well be changed 
for the good, and that those who are 
dedicated to freedom and to national in- 
dependence may well be seeing their 
victory star on the rise. 

ExHIBIT 1 
THe Harris Survey: Test-Ban Pact Has 
CAUTIOUS SUPPORT or 73 PERCENT OF AMERI- 
CANS, POLL SHOWS 
(By Louis Harris) 

When Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman sits down a week from today in 
Moscow to negotiate a nuclear test-ban 
agreement with the Soviet Union, he can 
count on the cautious support of better 
than 7 out of every 10 Americans, according 
to a survey just completed of a scientifically 
chosen cross section of the public. 

Here is what emerged when the question 
of a test ban was put directly to the people: 
Attitudes toward test-ban agreements with 

Russians 
[Percent] 


Total public 

Favor ban agreement 
Unqualified approval... 47 
Qualified approval 26 
Oppose ban agreement 17 
NM MWỹfƷäa re ———U— 10 


Outright opposition to any ban agreement 
on atomic testing runs to no more than one 
voter in every six across the country. The 
number who would support a test-ban set- 
tlement with the Russians are divided, how- 
ever, between those who feel we should bend 
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any and all efforts toward this end, and 
those who insist that varying safeguards 
be strictly observed. 

Here are the reasons of the American peo- 
ple—the whys behind their stated opinions— 
told in their own words: 

Reasons for favoring or opposing test-ban 
agreement 
[Percent] 

Total public 

Reasons for unqualified approval 


Find way to end tests --- 16 
End risk of atom war 11 
Saunen —0é 10 
Stop world suicide 6 
Halt cost of testing 4 


Terms for qualified approval 26 
If Russia keeps word 11 
Only with inspection.-..--.-------- 11 
a Our en 4 

Reasons for opposin gg 17 
Russia will break it ————— 15 
Can't. be weak 2 

% 10 


The 47 percent who most strongly urge a 
test - ban agreement feel that a continued 
nuclear arms race with further testing will 
lead to the ultimate destruction of the 
human race. However, this view constitutes 
a plurality, not a majority of the people. 
The balance of opinion rests with those who 
want an agreement, but only if it works. 
This means inspection and, by implication, 
leaving as little as possible to faith in deal- 
ing with the Russians. 

It would be a mistaken reading of American 
public opinion for Chairman Nikita Khru- 
shehev and the Communists to assume that 
the people of this country share in any meas- 
ure a “ban the bomb at any price” philoso- 
phy. If the Russians were to resume testing 
again, the pressures from the American 
public on President Kennedy to begin our 
own testing again would be enormous and 
overwhelming. 

This sentiment for nuclear test resumption 
was evident when we asked the voting public 
how they now feel about Mr. Kennedy's de- 
cision in 1961 to renew American nuclear 
tests after the Soviets resumed their tests: 


Attitudes toward U.S. decision to test when 
Russians test 


[Percent] 


Total publio 


There is little doubt that any Soviet move 
to resume testing would meet with a massive 
response that this country should test nu- 
clear weapons immediately. Here is the 
reasoning behind these attitudes, as people 
expressed them in their own words: 


Reason for approving or opposing U.S, testing 
[Percent] 


Total public 

Why approve U.S. tests 82 
Stay ahead of Russia 45 
No other choice 13 
Be ready for anything_-....--------_ 12 
Develop weapons system 6 
Stand up to Russia__.........-----.. 5 
Test peaceful uses 1 
Why oppose U.S. tests 10 
Tests endanger healtn 4 
Have enough bombs now 3 
Two wrongs don't make a right 3 
Woas SUP owes seb iiA 8 
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As on so many issues, American public 
opinion is both tough and practical-minded. 
Our people recognize the dangers of total 
nuclear war and want every effort bent to 
avert it. By the same token, most Americans 
embrace the policy of peace through strength, 
feeling that a ban on testing is possible only 
when this country possesses a striking power 
sufficient to discourage any Russian move to- 
ward nuclear aggression. 


AMUSEMENT PARK ARRESTS DEM- 
ONSTRATE NEED FOR TITLE H OF 
OMNIBUS CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure my colleagues have read the 
recent newspaper articles on the dem- 
onstration which occurred at Gwynn 
Oak Amusement Park, outside of Balti- 
more, Md. If doubts existed prior to 
this weekend about the desirability of 
President Kennedy’s pending proposal to 
secure equal access to public facilities, 
these events surrounding the mass ar- 
rests at Gwynn Oak Amusement Park 
should have banished them. 

The demonstrations and subsequent 
arrests of such prominent American 
churehmen as Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
chief executive officer of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and others surely pro- 
vided a graphic illustration of the fact 
that businessmen opening their doors for 
public business have a responsibility to 
serve all the public. Dr. Blake is one of 
my good friends. I have known him 
many years. 

The practice of discrimination on the 
basis of color alone constitutes an arbi- 
trary abuse of the rights associated with 
the ownership of property and a flagrant 
refusal to accept certain responsibilities 
to serve the general public that private 
businessmen must accept. 

The owners of the Gwynn Oak Amuse- 
ment Park do not claim to operate a 
private club. Their doors have been 
opened to the general public. Having 
made this decision, they have the clear 
obligation to serve all potential custom- 
ers, assuming that accepted rules of 
decorum and behavior are maintained. 

Opponents of the President’s civil 
rights proposals cannot claim that such 
respected churchmen as the Right Rev- 
erend Daniel Corrigan, director of the 
home department of the National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Rabbi Morris Lieberman, of the Balti- 
more Hebrew Congregation; various 
Roman Catholic priests; and hundreds 
of religious leaders and laymen consti- 
tuted a lawless mob disturbing the peace 
and tranquillity of the Baltimore com- 
munity. The demonstrators presented 
a model of orderly behavior and non- 
violence. Their white antagonists, 
however, hooted and threatened violence 
so directly that the use of police dogs 
was necessary in order to avert a riot. 

Who, then, was disturbing the peace 
in these circumstances, and who should 
have been jailed, if anyone? 

One of the owners of the amusement 
park read portions of the Maryland 
trespass law to persons attempting to 
desegregate the park. The existence of 
such anachronistic State legislation as 
this clearly demonstrates the need for 
prompt Federal action in the area of 
public accommodations. If ever there 
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was proof of need of the President's pro- 
gram, it took place within 40 miles of the 
Nation’s Capital; and no responsible citi- 
zen of the United States can rationalize 
with credibility or with a sense of decency 
the arrest of these fine, distinguished 
churchmen and good citizens. 

They can explain it, but they cannot 
rationalize it with credibility and with a 
sense of decency. Ample precedents ex- 
ist for such Federal initiative on the basis 
of the interstate commerce clause of the 
U.S. Constitution and the 14th amend- 
ment. 

In this particular instance, I am con- 
fident that merchandise and facilities 
used in the park were transported across 
State lines. Persons from all sections of 
the country, that is, white persons, are 
welcomed as customers. The impact of 
the park on interstate commerce cannot 
be doubted. 

The spectacle of national church lead- 
ers being hauled off to jail in a paddy 
wagon demonstrates the absurdity of the 
present situation regarding equal access 
to public facilities in Maryland and the 
absurdity of the arguments of those who 
oppose title II of the President’s omnibus 
civil rights bill. These events also in- 
dicate why the response of Congress to 
these proposals raises such fundamen- 
tal questions. In this regard I call the 
attention of my colleagues to two recent 
columns by Walter Lippmann and Ros- 
coe Drummond. Both of these respected 
political analysts dealt with the harsh 
fact that Congress itself is on trial as it 
considers this legislation. 

I ask my colleagues in Congress how, 
in the light of the Constitution of the 
United States, we can rationalize local 
police arresting respected national spirit- 
ual religious church leaders in an amuse- 
ment park because they wanted to walk 
in with an American citizen whose skin 
is a different color. 

I do not think we ought always to be 
required to quote from political analysts 
to obtain direction and counsel. I won- 
der if sometimes we could not sit down 
and reason problems out for ourselves. 
One need not be a constitutional lawyer 
to read and understand the 14th amend- 
ment. One need not be a constitutional 
lawyer to know that it is within the power 
of the Federal Government under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution to 
regulate commerce. And I will put on 
the line what little limited mental re- 
sources I have that some part of the park 
in Baltimore came there through the 
vehicle of interstate commerce. There- 
fore it is subject to the regulations of 
the Congress. 

If Congress finds itself unable to re- 
spond affirmatively to this crisis of civil 
rights, the American people will be en- 
tirely justified in asking whether or not 
Congress is now capable of meeting its 
obligations as the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government. 

Negroes are not on trial in our coun- 
try. Churchmen are not on trial. We 
are. And we are not giving a very good 
demonstration. The antiquated proce- 
dures of the Congress surely contain 
little to commend them to modern 
government. 

Mr. Lippmann has put the question 
quite directly. He states: “What kind 
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of legislative body is it that will not 
or cannot legislate?” 

We cannot pretend that a social revo- 
lution of historical proportions is not en- 
gulfing the entire Nation. It will not do 
us any good to wring our hands about 
the demonstrators and the demonstra- 
tions. There is not a day but what I 
hear, “Oh, these demonstrations are ter- 
rible.” Oh, if these demonstrations 
come to Washington, it will be terrible.” 

I say to Members of Congress that if 
there is concern that there will be 200,000 
or 300,000 fellow American citizens com- 
ing to Washington when we take up the 
civil rights bill, the way to respond most 
constructively is to announce that we 
will pass the civil rights bill, that we do 
not intend to engage in a filibuster, that 
we are going to treat the proposed legis- 
lation responsibly, that we will debate 
the bill, argue it, and then vote upon 
it. 

I remind my fellow Americans and 
others that I am not advocating a march 
on the Nation’s Capital. But I am ad- 
vocating that we in the Congress do our 
duty. If we do our duty, we will not 
have to have the galleries filled with 
demonstrators. We will not have to have 
the streets packed with demonstrators, 
and we shall not need any demonstra- 
tions. The reason that there are demon- 
strations in the streets of American cities 
is that we are not demonstrating legisla- 
tive responsibility in the Congress of the 
United States. We are late—very late. 
We have not legislated. We have been 
pinned to the wall by the instrument of 
parliamentary filibuster, delaying tactics, 
and apparently the lack of proper con- 
cern over the welfare of those who are 
victims of discrimination and prejudice. 

A government does not gain allegiance 
by giving more to those who already have 
too much. A government does not jus- 
tify its existence by merely handing out 
more justice to those who are already 
overloaded with social privilege. What 
a government of free people ought to do 
to justify its existence is to see to it that 
those who have too little at least have 
an opportunity to gain enough for a de- 
cent living, and that those who are the 
victims of prejudice and inequality shall 
have a government stand alongside of 
them to give some balance to eliminate 
the inequality and to do away with the 
overt discrimination. 

This is a battle for moral justice and 
not merely political justice. So Mr. 
Lippmann is proper in what he asks 
“what kind of legislative body is it that 
will not or cannot legislate?” 

I do not think we can pretend that 
President Kennedy has not responded to 
this social revolution with a package of 
civil rights bills designed to meet the 
crisis. I have had the privilege of work- 
ing with him. I know the hours that 
have gone into consultation, the many 
meetings that he has held, how he has 
reached out to find answers, and how he 
seeks to propose legislation that can re- 
ceive a favorable response in the Con- 


gress. 

The President has acted responsibly. 
The President has acted courageously 
and prudently. He is calling upon the 
Congress to do its part. I say that we 
are only servants of the people. We do 
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not have any prerogatives, and we should 
have no privileges. Our one privilege, 
if any, is to serve the American people 
and to see to it that the Constitution of 
the United States is respected and ap- 
plied equally. 

In these circumstances of a nation un- 
dergoing an historic social upheaval we 
can only pretend that Congress lacks the 
responsibility to act on these proposals 
as promptly as possible. We know we 
have the responsibility. To say to the 
contrary is to avoid responsibility and 
to make us unworthy of our public trust. 

As I have asserted many times during 
the debates over the resolution to amend 
rule XII, I am quite willing to abide by 
the decision of the Congress. once the 
Members have been permitted to cast 
their votes on the merits of a particular 
proposal. But while I am fully prepared 
to accept this decision whatever it may 
be, I am not prepared to accept any- 
thing less than this. I am not prepared 
to accept endless statements, weakness, 
and incapacity to reach a definitive de- 
cision on the merits of the President’s 
civil rights legislation. 

I say this because there are many 
signs now indicating delay. I am hope- 
ful that our colleagues in the other body 
will act promptly on the President’s civil 
rights bill. Iam hopeful that when that 
bill comes to the Senate it will be a full 
package, including the feature known as 
public accommodations with enforce- 
ment power. I am hopeful that we in 
the Senate will act on that package. 

I am also hopeful that we will 
strengthen our educational establish- 
ment, so that civil rights will be some- 
thing more than a legal doctrine. 

Jobs, expansion of industry, economic 
growth to provide jobs, training of citi- 
zens to fill jobs—all are a part of civil 
rights. Yet there are people who won- 
der, “Is the tax bill to have priority, or 
is the civil rights bill to have priority?” 
They are tied together. The education 
bill is tied in, too. All these bills have 
priority. We have time to act on all of 
them, if we wish to act. 

Let it be quite clear that we shall be 
here for a long time, Mr. President. 

I suggest to my colleagues that they 
make plans for a “Merry Christmas” in 
Washington—at least for Thanksgiving 
dinner—unless we can step up the pace 
of this body and fulfill the responsibili- 
ties which we have been assigned. 

There is a full program yet to be acted 
upon, There are education measures 
and appropriation bills to be considered. 
There is a tax reduction bill, which is 
needed to sustain our economy. There 
are other items too numerous to men- 
tion—and civil rights legislation. The 
President’s program of area redevelop- 
ment still waits to be completed, although 
the Senate has passed it. Manpower 
training is important. Every bit of it is 
vital business, 

I suggest that, instead of trying to 
figure out how to put an exile govern- 
ment in Guantanamo, we might well try 
to figure out how to protect the rights 
of American citizens in the United 
States. I love the Cubans, but frankly 
5 more of citizens of the United 
States. 
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If there were as much bleeding of the 
hearts for the Americans who have paid 
their taxes, who have fought for their 
country, who have fulfilled the duties 
of citizenship but who are denied the 
rights of citizenship and the privileges of 
citizenship because of color as there is 
moaning and groaning and bleeding of 
hearts about what has happened to the 
Cubans, perhaps we could do something 
about both Cuba and the United States. 

I think we will be better accepted in 
the world if we can come with clean 
hands. Our friends in Cuba who believe 
in freedom will think more seriously of 
our commitments if they find we are do- 
ing something about our own minorities. 

I am not referring only to the Ameri- 
can Negroes, who have suffered. Others 
in the minority in this country over the 
years have been treated unfairly. The 
hour has arrived in this democracy when 
we shall no longer tolerate discrimina- 
tion and prejudice because of color, re- 
ligion, national origin, or ethnic back- 
ground. 

There is no finer title or honor than 
to be a citizen of the United States, and 
there is no greater derogation of title 
than to be called a second-class citizen of 
the United States. Regrettably, there has 
been forced upon some people that un- 
believable disgrace of being called sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

I am not at all sure that this will at- 
tract any votes. If any Senator plans 
to vote for these measures because he 
thinks it will strengthen him politically, 
he may be making a very serious mistake. 
But I suggest that it is rather odd, and 
indeed contradictory and ironical, that 
when there is an honor guard of Ameri- 
can Marines to guard our President, in 
that honor guard will be a Negro, a Cath- 
olic, a Protestant, a Jew, a Spanish- 
speaking American or an American In- 
dian, who is there as the symbol of our 
Nation, protecting and honoring the 
Presidency of the United States; yet some 
of those men, because of color or even re- 
ligion, are denied equal privileges guar- 
anteed under the Constitution of the 
United States. We cannot justify it. 
No one can. Thus Senators will vote 
for these civil rights proposals because 
they are right and just. 

In my opinion, the events of the past 
weekend only make more evident the 
urgent need for prompt congressional 
action on civil rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp “The 
Strength To Govern Well,” by Walter 
Lippmann, a column from the July 4, 
1963, issue of the Washington Post; 
“Congress on Trial,” by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, a column that appeared in the 
July 8, 1963, issue of the Washington 
Post; and “Races and Churches,” an edi- 
torial that appeared in the July 8, 1963, 
issue of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 4, 1963] 
STRENGTH To Govern WELL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
This Congress was already in a jam before 


the Negro demonstrations caused the admin- 
istration to propose the new civil rights bill. 
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Without any filibuster on the floor of the 
Senate there has been so much delay and 
obstruction in the committees that after 6 
months no important measure has been 
acted upon, and many of the critical meas- 
ures, such as tax reduction are bogged 
down—it would seem deliberately—in the 
committees. 

What kind of legislative body is it that 
will not or cannot legislate? 

This would be a serious question at any 
time. But it is a critical question at this 
time. A new generation of Negroes has 
emerged, one which has lost the fear of 
being arrested and jailed, and has steeled 
itself to use the weapon of the weak, which 
is to be prepared to suffer more pain than 
the oppressor will dare to inflict. When an 
aggrieved people reach this point, they have 
acquired a force which governments must 
reckon with and people must respect. 

If then it turns out that the Government 
is paralyzed and impotent to deal with their 
grievances, the prospect is indeed dark and 
ominous. 

It is true, quite evidently, that in their 
Swelling discontent the Negro people might 
be incited, even exploited, to permit acts of 
violence which would recoil upon the Negro 
minority itself. But how is wisdom to be 
made to prevail as against reckless folly? 
There is only one way. By an unmistakable 
showing that the Negroes live under a strong 
Goverment, one which is not only strong 
enough to suppress mobs but is also strong 
enough to redress grievances and raise the 
standard of public righteousness. 

If after the President has proposed legal 
remedies for an undeniable evil, the Con- 
gress of the United States then smothers 
and obstructs the enactment of laws, on 
what ground can a rational appeal be made 
to the Negro people and their leaders? As 
one who has always opposed cloture except in 
extreme emergencies, I would say now that 
the present situation is extreme. It is 
whether the Negro can count upon the Gov- 
ernment under which he lives to redress 
his undeniable grievances. 

If, therefore, we have a filibuster 
civil rights on top of the logjam about 
everything else, we shall have to say—dis- 
tressing as it is—that in one of the coordi- 
nate branches the capacity to govern has 
broken down. If this continues, if we linger 
on in a deadlock in which the President pro- 
poses and Congress will not even dispose, 
there are very difficult days ahead for the 
Republic. A government must be able to 
govern. When it cannot govern, a govern- 
ment is sick. 

If things go as badly this summer as they 
threaten to go, and the session drags on into 
the autumn with little accomplished amidst 
many angry words, something will have to 
be done about it. Next to defense and the 
enlightened conduct of the cold war, the 
question of highest priority will be how to 
overcome the paralysis of Congress. 

My own view is that the most important 
and most needed reform would be a rule 
that measures proposed by the President, if 
he labels them urgent, must be reported out 
of committees within a certain time and 
brought to a vote within a certain time. 
The administration should have the right to 
have its proposals voted up or voted down 
within a reasonably short time. It cannot 
be the genuine right of a legislature to 
smother and strangle the proposals of the 
Executive. For that would leave us with 
just about the worst of all forms of popular 
government—government by large assem- 
blies, or, as we call it in this country, con- 
gressional government. 

Writing this on the day before the Fourth 
of July, I find myself thinking how rarely 
free governments have been overthrown by 
foreign tyrants, except temporarily in time 
of war, but how often free governments have 
fallen because of their own weakness and 
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incapacity. To one thinking such thoughts 
there is nothing reassuring about the pres- 
ent Congress. 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1963] 
ACTION OF FILIBUSTER?—CONGRESS ON TRIAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Nearly every day there is evidence of in- 
creased support for the civil rights measures 
now before Congress. 

Ahead is a period of long, earnest, even 
bitter debate. That is part of the demo- 
cratic process. 

The question is not whether there is a 
clear majority for strengthened civil rights 
legislation. There is. The only question is 
whether, after full debate, the Senate can 
contain a possible filibuster in order to pre- 
vent minority rule. 

Very few voices are going to be raised to 
say that there is nothing further the Federal 
Government can or should do in order to 
provide equal protection to all citizens 
against unconstitutional discrimination in- 
cluding voting, schooling, and public accom- 
modations. 

But after the minority has been fully 
heard, there is an additional issue beyond 
that of racial justice which the majority of 
Congress and its responsible leaders in both 
parties will have to face up to. It is this: 

At the time and on this issue of racial 
justice there is no choice open to Congress 
which will not have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Action will have far-reaching conse- 
quences; inaction will have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Enactment of strengthened civil rights 
legislation would be an act of national pol- 
icy. But rejection of strengthened rights 
would also be an act of national policy. 

I stress this point because only a fili- 
buster—which is the last resort of minority 
power—can prevent the passage of strength- 
ened civil rights. If the Senate permits a 
filibuster to prevail, it will thereby be per- 
mitting the most crucial and critical national 
policy to be determined by minority rule. 

Bear in mind that unlimited debate is not 
a constitutional right. It is not an uncon- 
ditional procedural right. It is a privilege 
which stems from Senate rules and is con- 
ditional by the right of the Senate to deter- 
mine debate by a two-thirds vote. There- 
fore, when some Senators say that, however 
much they favor strengthened civil rights, 
they cannot vote to end a filibuster because 
it would compromise a right (“and what is 
right is right,” as one put it) they are using 
a suspect argument. Apparently such Sena- 
tors are willing to compromise the right of 
two-thirds of the Senate to end a filibuster 
in order to preserve the right of the minority 
to continue a filibuster. 

Everyone in Washington knows that there 
is a clear majority in both houses for the 
pending civil rights measures, with possibly 
one or two limiting amendments. There is, 
therefore, another question which the lead- 
ers and Members of Congress will have to 
ponder long and well. 

Can the majority of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives permit Congress, supposedly co- 
equal in authority and responsibility with 
the judicial and the executive branches, to 
stand helpless, unable to play its part in 
dealing with a great and grave national 
problem? 

Can the majority of Congressmen permit 
national policy on the issue of racial justice 
to be determined by minority rule? 

I do not believe that the majority of Con- 
gressmen will wish to stand before the coun- 

and, indeed, before the exacerbated, 
long patient, long discriminated against 
American Negroes, and say that representa- 
tive government cannot govern. 

I wonder if, in the end, even the minority 
in Congress will wish to carry their views 
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and their tactics to such an extreme as to 
weaken and discredit Congress at a time, 
with its whole legislative agenda in disarray, 
it urgently needs to recapture respect and 
credit, 

Congress itself is on trial. 


From the New York Times, July 8, 1963] 
RACE AND THE CHURCHES 


Historians writing about the struggle for 
racial equality in this period are going to 
have a number of milestones to guide them. 
One such, surely, will prove to be the dem- 
onstration at Gwynn Oak Amusement Park 
near Baltimore on July 4 which was repeated 
yesterday. 

Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
clergymen participated in the July 4 attempt 
to integrate the 68-acre park whose man- 
ager, James Price, blandly announced: “The 
white man in this area does not accept the 
Negro on a social or recreational basis.” 
The clergymen, having broken the Maryland 
trespass law, accepted the penalty and were 
among the 283 demonstrators arrested and 
jailed. 

Their gesture was the most spectacular to 
date in a sudden and impressive determina- 
tion by U.S. church leaders to do something 
rather than just say something, about the 
evil of segregation. 

How much effect active intervention by 
religious forces is going to have in this 
struggle cannot yet be gaged, but it stands 
to reason that it is bound to have a great 
impact if they keep it up. Pope Paul VI 
encouraged all Catholics to join the fray by 
his strong endorsement, when President 
Kennedy saw him at the Vatican, of the 
struggle to achieve for all your citizens the 
equal rights of citizenship.” Since January 
the National Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
Synagogue Council of America have been 
urging bold interfaith action against racial 
discrimination. 

The principal religious elements in our 
southern States are Protestant Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Baptist. Bishop Boynton of 
the New York Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
has issued a statement authorizing clergy- 
men and laymen to take part in antidis- 
crimination demonstrations “held anywhere 
under responsible leadership.” It is under- 
stood that Methodist and Baptist church 
leaders are preparing to urge their flocks to 
join the antisegregationist campaigns. 

The road to integration is not a straight 
and marrow one. There are many paths to 
the goal, and it may turn out that the road 
followed by all religions, for whom men are 
equal in the sight of God, will be one of 
the most successful. 


THE VISIT OF CARDINAL SILVA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
noon I was honored to serve as host at a 
luncheon for one of the great social 
leaders of Latin America, Raul Cardinal 
Silva Enriquez, archbishop of Santiago, 
Chile. I am happy that my colleagues 
on the Foreign Relations Committee and 
leading officials of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program were able to meet with 
Cardinal Silva and discuss some of the 
most important problems confronting 
the Alliance for Progress program today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
the conclusion of my remarks an article 
from the New York Times describing the 
leadership which Cardinal Silva is pro- 
viding in the movement for economic 
and social reform in Chile. 
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To give my colleagues some idea of 
the progressive role which the church is 
now playing in many Latin American 
countries in promoting the aims of the 
Alliance for Progress, I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks a 
copy of the pastoral letter issued by the 
Chilean bishops in November of 1962 ad- 
vocating basic structural reforms in 
Chile. It is a model document for all 
Latin American countries to follow in 
implementing the aims of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is a great pleasure to meet Cardinal 
Silva, who is providing leadership in 
achieving the aims of the Alliance for 
Progress in Latin America. 

If the Alliance for Progress is to suc- 
ceed and the spread of communism be 
halted, the traditional ruling groups 
must provide the leadership for a peace- 
ful economic and social revolution in 
Latin America. 

As recently as a decade ago, it could 
be said that the indifference and fatalism 
of the ruling groups was well expressed 
in the remark of the late 19th century 
Chilean President, Barros Rocco: 

There are only two kinds of problems 
facing society: Those which get solved by 
themselves—and those which defy solution. 


The example offered by our guest of 
honor today, Cardinal Silva, is proof that 
this is no longer true of Latin American 
countries today. In Chile, he has taken 
the lead in implementing the social 
philosophy embodied in the recent en- 
cyclicals of Pope John XXIII, “Mater 
et Magistra” and “Pacem in Terris.” 

The Pastoral Letter of the Chilean 
bishops, published in November 1962, re- 
flects this philosophy—calling for rapid 
and drastic economic and social reforms. 
Under Cardinal Silva’s leadership, the 
church in Chile has set an example for 
others by redistributing most of its own 
lands to local peasants. 

Cardinal Silva has done much to en- 
courage pioneering projects by voluntary 
associations in Chile—such as the Techo 
project—which I have visited. He has 
also supported the work of men at the 
Bellarmino Center like Father Roger 
Vekemans and Father Lyons, who are 
providing leadership in student and in- 
tellectual circles, and in the labor move- 
ment. 

I am happy to note that the work of 
voluntary agencies in Chile and in Latin 
America generally is receiving more at- 
tention from Alliance for Progress of- 
ficials. I am happy to note a definite 
change in the attitude of Alliance of- 
ficials in the past year toward voluntary 
associations. Today there is a greater 
appreciation of the role voluntary groups 
can perform, not only in alleviating the 
sufferings of the poor, but also in foster- 
ing needed economic and social develop- 
ment and in introducing the political 
skills necessary for a functioning demo- 
cratic government. 
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Exnrerr 1 

From the New York Times, Nov. 5, 1962] 
CHURCH DEMANDS REFORMS IN CHILE—CarR- 

DINAL LEADS MOVEMENT To Ease COMMON 

Max's Lor 

(By Edward C. Burks) 

Santiaco, CHILE, October 31.—Chile’s 
Roman Catholic Church is trying to help 
solve critical political and economic problems 
here to improve the lot of the common man. 

The move is under the leadership of 55- 
year-old Raul Cardinal Silva Enriquez, arch- 
bishop of Santiago, who calls for drastic so- 
cial reforms. 

The gist of his message is that Chile must 
overhaul her unbalanced social system and 
make great changes to ease the lot of mil- 
lions of her underprivileged or the job is 
going to be done in totalitarian manner by 
Communist methods. 

Chile is a nation of 7,800,000 strung out 
along the western coastline of South Amer- 
ica over an area slightly larger than that of 
Texas. It has been one of the Western 
Hemisphere’s most stable democracies but 
has big problems because of tortuous ter- 
rain, vast desert regions and great numbers 
of underfed people with limited opportu- 
nities. 

COMMUNISTS ARE STRONG 


Chile has a strong Communist Party, a 
labor movement dominated by Communists 
and other leftists and a main opposition bloc 
in Congress based on a tight alliance of So- 
clalists and Communists. 

Added to Chile’s problems are a fast-grow- 
ing population, a vast gap between a few 
rich and the masses, and chronic budget and 
trade deficits. 

Under Cardinal Silva Enriquez the church 
has been becoming more and more outspoken 
on the need for reforms. 

Recently the church laid down its posi- 
tion in a 9,000-word pastoral letter that was 
read to the congregations in every Catholic 
church in Chile. 

No sector of the Chilean community was 
spared from criticism as the pastoral letter 
ranged over a wide range of problems and at- 
titudes. 

The pastoral letter started out by stating 
that it was obvious that great numbers of 
Chilean people not only are living under mis- 
erable conditions that are basically intolera- 
ble but that these conditions seem to be 
perpetuated. 

The letter noted that in the Chilean coun- 
tryside a minority of proprietors had the 
greatest part of the best lands and that 
the majority lived in poverty. 

It also noted that one-third of the Chil- 
ean population did not have a decent home 
where normal family life and family virtues 
could be developed despite recent Govern- 
ment efforts in building homes for low-in- 
come families. 

The letter declared that about one-tenth 
of the population received half of all the 
national income. It emphasized that one 
of every three Chilean children stopped 
school after the first year and that the sec- 
ond did not finish primary school. 

Despite some gains, there is general agree- 
ment here that there are gross social in- 
equalities. But the meat of the latest mes- 
sage from the church hierarchy is that 
reforms are going entirely too slowly and that 
too many so-called faithful Christians in 
Chile are showing cold indifference to prob- 
lems of the masses that have now reached 
the emergency stage. 

The pastoral letter deplored that the great 
mass of Chileans really was left outside the 
supposedly beneficent social laws and that 
they had no real recourse with the auth- 
orities in seeking to right injustices. 

The pastoral letter criticized those wealthy 
Chileans who deposit their money abroad 
or who “spend enormous sums on totally 
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useless things or amusements here” while 
millions are in misery. 

It hit out also at lip-service Christians who 
seemingly fulfill their religious duties yet in 
their business and professional lives seem to 
forget all about their fellow-Chilean who is 
bowed by poverty and lack of opportunity. 

While attacking the abuses of the liberal 
capitalist system, the pastoral letter also de- 
clared flatly that it was impossible to collab- 
orate with the Communist movement here. 
The Communists are working with various 
democratic parties only with the idea of us- 
ing them as a stepping stone to totalitarian 
power, the letter said. 

Cardinal Silva Enriquez, named last year, 
has considerable credentials for the job he 
has undertaken. 

A native of Talca, in the south, he holds a 
law degree, was a Catholic editor for years 
and also founded and managed Chile’s main 
Catholic relief organization. 


TRANSLATION OF PASTORAL LETTER ADDRESSED 
BY THE 24 CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF CHILE TO 
THE PEOPLE or THEIR COUNTRY, NOVEMBER 
1962, on SocIaL REFORM AND THE COMMON 
Goop 


Beloved children, the obligation to coop- 
erate effectively in the solution of problems 
relating to the common good is a preemptory 
duty of the Christian. It springs from the 
maximum mandate of the law. It is the 
practical expression of the eminently social 
character of Christianity. 

Therefore, the church insistently reminds 
us of it, and the bishops of Chile feel, at 
certain times in the life of our country, the 
serious responsibility to urge the faithful to 
comply with their social duty. 

We believe that we find ourselves in one 
of those times and that our silence would 
be a blameworthy omission. We do not want 
to be guilty of the biblical anathema: “Alas, 
why did I keep quiet” (Isalas 6-5). 

We speak with no other purpose than the 
good of our Chilean native country and the 
eternal happiness of its children. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1, All the countries of Latin America, we 
can say, are passing through a period of 
great difficulties which particularly affect the 
economic, political and social order. They 
are an index of dangerous tension and of 
situations which are not of the order de- 
sired by God. 

In view of these facts, we must give 
thanks to God, because we can consider the 
situation of our country as privileged, de- 
spite its serious problems, 

In fact, in talking to you today, we do 
not want in any way to cause discourage- 
ment in your souls. Very much to the con- 
trary, we wish to en you to take up 
with energy and fortitude the role that cor- 
responds to you to improve our institutions 
and make those changes which reality im- 
poses upon us and which political-social 
sciences advise. 

We are anxious, beloved children, that 
once again in the history of our continent, 
Chile should give the example of intelligence 
and civic maturity, motivating a clear- 
sighted and wise evolution, bearer of politi- 
cal stability and economic prosperity, and 
that our country should offer a Christian 
solution of the problems which afflict us, 
to the international aggregate of which it 
forms a part. 

2. In the difficult crossroads through 
which we are passing, there are powerful 
entities which propose solutions, but there 
are other groups which do not believe in 
their possibility and would maintain the 
present state of things. 

In view of reality, which it is not possible 
to conceal, and in view of the repeated 
events which reveal the general bad situa- 
tion, we must point out clearly to our chil- 
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dren that we Christians must energetically 
activate and propose the solutions, or they 
will be imposed upon us against our will, in 
ways that will damage our most cherished 
interests. 

For these reasons, because the hour in 
which we are living is the hour for action 
and because it is the time in which a new 
country is being created, we want the voice 
of the church to reach you. 

3. We have the right and the duty to 
intervene, indicating the moral, natural, and 
religious fundamentals which must guide 
you, in these difficult circumstances. 

The highest pontific have on many oc- 
easions invoked this right for the church, 
which does not seek to give technical solu- 
tions in the activities of the social order, 
but rather seeks to set forth the moral rules 
on which the church is founded and to estab- 
lish “whether the bases of a certain social 
order are in accord with the immutable 
order which God, Creator and Redeemer, 
has manifested by means of natural law and 
by revelation.” 

4. Furthermore, it is evident “that the 
form which is given to society, whether it 
conforms to divine laws or not, depends 
upon, and in turn encourages, the good and 
the evil in the souls of man.” 

There are social orders which favor 
Christianity and there are others which 
greatly obstruct it. 

We believe, furthermore, that the noble 
Christian principles of love of God and 
country and of respect for the eternal values 
of the individual, must guide us in this 
difficult undertaking to choose those solu- 
tions which are in accord with our historic 
tradition and which would make it possible 
for us to safeguard the spiritual inheritance 
received from our elders and zealously 
guarded by the Chilean people throughout 
their glorious history. 

5. We wish, now, to address all men of 
good will in our land, since political passions 
have not yet flamed with all their violence, 
and our voice, without being distorted by 
uncontrollable interests, can be heard with 
serenity, finding the way of intelligence end 
of the heart and moving everybody to fruit- 
ful and redeeming action. 

The conviction that a considerable number 
of Chileans are encountering difficulties to 
see what is going on around them, also obli- 
gates us to speak. 

In a country seriously afflicted by anxiety 
and misery, there are those who can pass by 
pain without seeing it, unless fear opens 
their eyes. And fear itself can obstruct 
the Christian's view of reality. 

It is not possible that egoism and created 
interested should obscure the truth and pre- 
vent us from seeing the misery which sur- 
rounds us and is perpetuated among us. 


Il. OUR PRESENT SITUATION 
1. Facts 


6. It is necessary to remember some facts, 
and translating the figures into a more 
human language, let them speak and show 
the road that must peremptorily lead to 
action. More than insisting on each datum 
considered separately, it is of interest to 
make known the serious state of 
which is obvious throughout the entire 
country. 

(a) It is very easy for the population con- 
centrated in cities to ignore, or pretend to 
ignore, what is happening in the rural dis- 
tricts. But a considerable part of our people 
live there oppressed by misery and under 
undignified conditions. 
cized, and justly so, for not recognizing the 
right of every human being to ownership of 
the means of production, but in the Chilean 
rural areas a minority of owners possess the 
greater part of the best agricultural lands. 
Can we attack with vehemence on the basis 
of principle and be tolerable in practice, when 
our brothers are suffering? 
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(b) No better is the situation of a great 
number of families which, lacking an ade- 
quate house, congregate in the poor sections 
of our cities. Despite the great and praise- 
worthy efforts recently made to build low- 
cost houses, the housing deficit of Chile, 
according to estimates by technical organiza- 
tions, is approximately 400,000 dwellings. 
Almost one-third of our population does not 
have a dwelling where they can develop fam- 
ily virtues in a normal way, which are the 
irreplaceable basis of social virtues. 

(c) Nor can anybody forget that each year 
a great number of Chileans want to become 
a part of the national work of production 
of goods, without being able to do so. Tens 
of thousands of our brothers each year find 
the door closed to becoming integrated ac- 
tively in this country, which is theirs. We 
can see them, if we have the courage to do 
so, in their poor neighborhoods surrounded 
by kilometers and kilometers of misery. It 
is impossible to demand all of these unem- 
ployed people to defend and promote a so- 
ciety which has, in fact, forgotten them. 

(d) Serious statistical studies, based on 
official sources, tell us in addition that one- 
tenth of the Chilean population received 
almost one-half of the national income, 
while the remaining nine-tenths must sub- 
sist on the other half. This means that a 
great part of the working people do not 
receive wages in accordance with the norms 
of social justice. In this deplorable condi- 
tion, maintained for a long time, the humble 
Chilean is living in quiet but growing bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

(e) A consequence of the aforegoing is that 
one out of every three Chilean children aban- 
dons school after the first year and another 
one leaves before completing primary studies. 
This misery which is not seen, which is not so 
easily evident, is nevertheless one of the most 
cruel, because a great part of the Chilean 
population is left practically without educa- 
tion, without the protection and security 
which it means. These our brothers, left to 
solve their problems by simple intuition, 
left to the dictates of commonsense which 
reality contradicts, to an innocent confidence 
which rapidly*vanishes before a hostile world, 
must face a legal order which they do not 
understand, and the justice of which is not 
so attainable to them as it is for other mem- 
bers of our society. 

(f) This bad distribution of the wealth of 
Chile is repaid with undernourishment of the 
people. Statistics show that the laborer con- 
sumed between 1957 and 1959 half of the 
meat that he consumed between 1945 and 
1947. The consumption of proteins and vege- 
tables is much below that which is sufficient 
and also tends to decrease. 

Perhaps hunger is not of great proportions. 
But what true Christian can take it upon 
himself to calculate when it will be sufficient- 
ly serious to arouse the imperative duty to 
help? At any rate, there is undernourish- 
ment which affects a great number of people. 
And what is worse, this situation is main- 
tained substantially unchanged, while man, 
which is the principal factor of production, 
each day eats less than is adequate. 

On pointing out in a few lines this 
anguishing and anti-Christian reality, we do 
not intend to accuse anybody. God judges. 
We know that much has been attempted in 
all sectors and we recognize what that is 
worth; but there is something which cannot 
be ignored or silenced: what has been done 
is not enough, This situation is not momen- 
tary; it is being prolonged beyond the capac- 
ity of the Chilean people to hope. 

7. We must also admit that a great part 
of our people are unable to present their 
problems to the public authorities and obtain 
solutions from them. The organizations 
which in the last instance ought to serve the 
common citizen appear to be so distant from 
him that, frequently, the negotiations before 
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them are annoying and practically ineffective. 
This is aggravated on verifying the very fre- 
quent evasion of social laws, which affect an 
innumerable quantity of laborers and em- 
ployees, who find themselves in fact defense- 
less and must support hunger and 

with great pain, fruits of injustice of which 
they are victims. 

The social doctrine of the church teaches 
that “without the application of social and 
collective justice, no order is possible and, 
consequently, there cannot exist the peace 
which is precisely the tranquillity of order.” 

8. Calculations made on the basis of the 
permanence of the present legal-social or- 
ganization, causes us to fear that the future 
will change very little. At the current rate 
of increase in income, many years will be 
needed to double the income per inhabitant. 
The voice of the pontificals warns us that one 
generation cannot be obligated to live under 
inhuman privations, although it be to in- 
crease the efficiency of national economy in 
the future. 


2. Fervent call to everybody 


9. Our words are inspired by a sincere 
affection for all Chileans without exception 
and we would like, for that reason, that they 
reach everybody. 

We do not believe that the situation which 
we present nor the remedies which we pro- 
pose can clash with the rectitude or the good 
will of those who have beliefs different from 
ours. Misery, ignorance, dereliction, and 
desperation are before the eyes of everybody. 
The general solutions which we advocate are 
based on the requirements of a justice com- 
prehensible and acceptable to everybody. 

The authentic Christian should regard this 
only with the sharpest sensibility, with the 
highest conscientiousness of his role and with 
a very clear mind regarding his responsibili- 
ties. All the aforegoing is the genuine fruit 
of a spiritual attitude centered in the love 
of God and mankind, fed with the Sacra- 
ments and illuminated by the Revelation. 

We request, then, that those who do not 
share our religious faith should read these 
lines as an expression of a concern common 
to all, and that they hear through them a 
call to obtain for the peoplé of Chile the 
social reality that it deserves, more humane, 
consolidated and cordial. 


I. THE ACTION 


10. In view of the state of things men- 
tioned above, Chilean Catholics are taking 
positions on which we congratulate them. It 
is not our intention to discuss them now. At 
this time, we wish to refer only to those 
deficiencies which have not yet been con- 
sidered, or rather which have not been taken 
up with sufficient energy. We refer finally 
to the problems that not all Catholics have 
faced, although the group of negligent people 
tends to decrease. 

We will try to determine with precision 
the reply of the Christian regarding the 
anguishing need and misery of our fellow 
men. 

Without ignoring the urgency of other so- 
cial and humane needs in general, we have 
wanted to emphasize one category of them: 
material misery, derived from unsatisfaction 
of basic needs. 

And, despite the fact that the different 
dominions are intimately connected, we have 
set out, for a better solution, a plan of as- 
sistance, a social-economic plan and a poli- 
tical plan, in whose scope the previous ones 
converge at last and which ought to co- 
ordinate them and guide them to the service 
of the common good. 

1. Assistance aspect 

11. In the presence of pain and need by 
his fellow men, there arises in the Christian 
an almost spontaneous movement of charity 
to alleviate their destitution by unselfish 
acts and giving of his own wealth, whether 
in material goods, personal services or dedi- 
cation of his own time. 
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It is a response constantly lived and 
preached by the Christian community; it is 
the activity of the good Samaritan and it 
will be taken into account to be rendered at 
the final judgment. 

One cannot be a Christian and remain in- 
different to the needs of his fellow men. 
The proof of the true Christian lies in the 
love for his fellow men “which does not stop 
at affectation or lip service but is embodied 
in words and labor“: give food, alms, educate 
the illiterate, visit and help the sick, give 
shelter to those who do not have it, and 
so forth. 

We want to make sure that this attitude 
will never disappear, because unpredictable 
and irremediable needs will always exist, even 
in the most just and perfect societies. 

“Even supposing that each and every man 
could obtain all that to which he has right, 
there will always remain a vast field for 
charity.” 

The love of fellow beings, embodied in 
dedication to social progress or to economic 
or political development, does not excuse the 
Christian from his responsibility regarding 
this duty to aid, which is certain to present 
itself temporarily or permanently. 

2. Social economic aspect 
(a) Better Distribution of National Income 

12. But the duty to assist has its limits, 
which are the limitations of the person 
himself or the institution which renders 
the assistance. And since what matters on 
rendering assistance is now only being con- 
scientiously certain of having exhausted 
what one has and what one is in said as- 
sistance, but also that the needs of fellow 
beings have been really satisfied, the Chris- 
tian cannot stop the assistance. 

“Charity will certainly carry some remedy 
to social injustices; but that is not enough. 
Above all it is necessary that the virtue of 
justice should flourish, dominate and be 
applied.” 

The love of fellow beings also requires, 
therefore, the overcoming of those super- 
personal realities which have placed and will 
continue to put our fellow beings in a situa- 
tion of urgent need. These are, for example, 
opportunities for employment, training in 
production, payment of a proportionate 
salary and the social claims and demand. 

13. To be a true Christian, one must take 
up a position regarding these reforms, for 
the purpose of obtaining social structures 
that will permit those in the lower income 
levels to gain greater participation in the 
fruits of the productive process. “The eco- 
nomic wealth of a people does not consist 
solely of the total abundance of goods, but 
also, and what is more, in real and efficient 
distribution according to justice.” 

To do this the Christian must favor the 
institutions of social claim and, if it cor- 
responds to him, take part in them. He 
will also have to support institutional 
changes, such as true agrarian reform, re- 
form of corporations, taxation reform, ad- 
ministrative or governmental and other 
similar reforms. 

“We wish particularly for the Christian to 
assume his social responsibility by public 
action,” because the true Catholic “must bear 
in mind above all things, and on any oc- 
casion, that he must act as such, approach- 
ing public callings and carrying them out 
with the firm and constant purpose of pro- 
moting, according to their possibilities, the 
social and economic good of the homeland, 
particularly of the people.” 

One cannot pretend to be a Christian and 
yet evade the efforts to reform social struc- 
tures according to the doctrine of the 
church; “such doctrine is clear in all aspects; 
it is obligatory; nobody can desist from it 
without danger to the faith and moral order.” 


(b) Economic Development 


14. But neither can action of the Christian 
be confined exclusively to matters of redistri- 
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bution. A more advantageous distribution 
of opportunities, production, abilities, and 
responsibilities can have great influence on 
increase in total production and, therefore, 
in satisfying the gate needs. For this 
reason, the disciple of Christ, inspired by 
love for fellow beings, must concern himself 
directly with the very increase in the quan- 
tity of goods and services which the economy 
of the country places, year by year, at the 
disposition of the national economy. In 
other words, love your neighbor implies a 
serious responsibility regarding economic de- 
velopment. 

The conditions of economic development 
are very precise, and we must all take the 
definite position of favoring those personal 
activities, social institutions and political 
measures which are necessary for economic 
development of Chile. 

It is not pertinent here to list them all; 
we only want to call attention to some of 
them, because perhaps they are not yet being 
given the importance they have. 

15. Above all, we address the Christian, as 
a participant in production, and we remind 
him of his serious duty to increase his pro- 
ductive ability and knowledge. The contri- 
bution of the labor factor in the results of 
the economic process depends basically on 
the productive capacity of the worker 
whether laborer, white collar employee, tech- 
nician, professional or employer. 

And as this training is the result of con- 
scientious and organized effort, we empha- 
size that not only the persons directly in- 
volved have the duty to promote it, but also 
those responsible for the social mechanisms 
destined to achieve it. Thus there will be 
obtained, in the long run, greater abundance 
of goods and services at the disposition of the 
community. 

16. We also call for the attention of the 
possessor of production means, because the 
use made of them directly concerns the con- 
dition of society as a whole. A greater or 
lesser benefit for our fellow men will depend 
on such use. 

It is contrary to the social doctrine of the 
church to use means of production without 
taking their contribution to the common 
good as the guiding principle. The solidar- 
ity of men among themselves requires, not 
only in the name of brotherhood but also in 
the name of reciprocal advantage, that all 
possibilities be utilized to conserve existing 
employments and to create new ones. For 
this purpose, those who can invest capital 
ought to ask themselves, considering the 
common good, whether their consciences per- 
mit them to make such investments * * * 
and withdraw with vain prudence.” 

For that reason, in the present emergency 
it would be anti-Christian to maintain that 
wealth in an unproductive state be trans- 
ferred to foreign countries. And it would be 
equally anti-Christian to apply it to the 
production of articles or services which sat- 
isfy fictitious needs of small sectors of the 
population while the basic needs of our na- 
tional community remain unsatisfied. 

17. We urge our children in general, each 
one in his definite situation, to take part, 
with dedication and efficiency, in the multiple 
facets of the productive effort of the country, 
without expecting disproportionate returns 
for mediocre efforts. 

We speak to all patriotic men; we speak to 
those who look upon the present situation 
with bitterness; to those who, encouraged by 
the examples of the great men who gave us 
our country, feel capable of any sacrifice for 
the cause of Chile. Let us build the great- 
ness and freedom of our land with the gen- 
eral contribution of all its children. 

This is not a task unworthy of the Chris- 
tian, but a necessary implication of love for 
our needy brethren. It is not a shameful 
concentration on material things, but a 
reply to the under-developed situation in 
which we find ourselves. We do not hesitate 
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to speak of a true “spirituality of economic 
development.” 
3. Political aspect 

18. Just as the church has its purposes 
directed toward the field of social and eco- 
nomic structures, it should also have them 
directed toward civic obligations. 

In fact, “all Christians have the serious 
duty to vote, and therefore, take action in 
politics; a more or less intensive action, ac- 
cording to the requirements of their vocation 
and duties.” 

“We all know that there are no definite 
boundaries between the different fields of 
action, and the economic problems, when 
they reach a certain degree, become social 
problems, and that economic and social 
problems become political problems when 
they reach a certain degree of generality and 
complexity.” 

In our countries which are in process of 
development, political function has, if fit- 
ting, even greater importance that it has in 
other nations in setting up structures which 
may or may not be in accord with the Chris- 
tian concept of man and his destiny. 

That is the way the church understands 
the duty it feels to guide Chilean Catholics 
in this decisive political moment, without 
going beyond the limits of its jurisdiction 
and without taking away their full respon- 
sibility in the decisions they must make. 

(a) Communism 

19. In the extremely serious situation 
through which our country is passing, and 
we could say the entire world, many citizens 
are requested to give their support to in- 
ternational communism, which promises to 
solve definitely the problems of present 
society. 

We cannot let this opportunity rass with- 
out giving a clear guide in this respect. We 
do not make it with a negative or controver- 
sial viewpoint, but because we are deeply 
convinced that this system does not offer 
the remedy for the evils which we wish to 
exterminate. 


(aa) Errors of Marxist materialism 


20. Communism diametrically opposes 
Christianity. “It maintains that only one 
reality exists: matter which by blind evolu- 
tion becomes plant, animal, man. In this 
doctrine there is no place whatever for the 
idea of God. No difference exists between 
the spirit and matter, nor between the body 
and the soul; no life after death exists, nor 
is there any hope of a future life. The proc- 
ess of social evolution, according to the Com- 
munists, can be accelerated by man. For 
this purpose, they sow hate, agitate the dif- 
ferences between social classes and try to 
make the class struggle violent and destruc- 
tive of all current order. All institutions, 
parties, or persons which oppose this crusade 
of destruction, which according to them is 
necessary to accelerate the achievement of 
the new order, must be annihilated with- 
out any distinction as enemies of human 
beings.” 

From these premises the concept that 
communism has of religions is clearly de- 
duced: it is a purely human, bourgeois, 
and retarded institution, opiate of the people, 
which must be persecuted and annihilated 
for opposing its plans. 

“In addition, communism deprives man of 
his freedom, suppresses all dignity and moral 
restraint in the human being; denies the 
individual all natural rights proper to the 
human person and attributes them to the 
state. 

“Individuals do not have any right to own- 
ership of natural property nor of production 
means; all kinds of private property, ac- 
cording to the Communist, must be radically 
destroyed, as it is considered as the main 
cause of economic slavery. 

“For the Communist the family has no 
reason for existing; it is a bourgeoisie crea- 
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tion on which present society is based, which 
must be weakened and destroyed. Commu- 
nism destroys all ties which bind woman to 
her family and her home; it denies parents 
the right to educate their children; and puts 
the care of home and children in the hands 
of the state; woman is flung into public life 
and work, regardless of how heavy, the same 
as men. 

“In addition, it should be warned that 
communism recognizes for the state the un- 
limited and arbitrary power to obligate the 
individual to work collectively, without re- 
gard for his particular welfare, even against 
his will and with violence.” 

Since communism has no moral rules su- 
perior to man, nor any power above the power 
of the organized state and represented by 
the party, all means to achieve its purpose 
are lawful. The destruction of the idea of 
God, of country and of the most sacred ties, 
such as those which unite parents and chil- 
dren, anything is permitted in order to at- 
tain its objectives. 

Under the Communist regime, workers 
have no more rights than those which the 
state wants to grant them; there is no right 
to impartial information, nor to legitimate 
strike nor to free unionization of laborers. 

The state, represented by the party which 
is only a minority and by the state Commu- 
nist tion, is the new god, the de- 
manding idol to which everything must be 
sacrificed. 

The deification of the state entails deifica- 
tion of those who retain power, to whom an 
actual and repugnant worship is rendered. 


(ab) Causes of the communistic advance 


21. Why has such a system spread 80 
rapidly through the world? 

Here are some of the 
successes: 

(a) In democratic countries communism 
hides its true face: it does not present itself 
immediately with all its demands. It does 
not clearly make known its opposition to 
God and His church, nor to the country, nor 
to human freedom, nor to the right of 
property, nor to the family, nor to the au- 
thority of parents, It merely proclaims 
itself as the redeemer of the wage earners, 
which a great part of people believe. 

(b) Real abuses caused by liberal econ- 
omy. The “miserable religious and moral 
abandonment and the great material misery 
to which large masses of the working popu- 
lation have been reduced,” the practice of 
atheistic liberalism without good disposition 
toward the school, the factory, and all 
society has been the reason why a great 
number of people accept communism with- 
out question. 

(e) We do not want to omit making it 
known that the weakness and ineffective- 
ness of the democratic governments, the 
lack of decided action to solve the serious 
problems of the present and the undue 
prolongation of an unjust and intolerable 
situation, have caused a great part of our 
people, even against their will, to seek the 
solution to their said situation in the Com- 
munist doctrine. 

(d) Really diabolic propaganda, perhaps 
such as the world has never known; propa- 
ganda directed from one single center and 
cleverly adapted to the conditions peculiar 
to each people; propaganda which has great 
economic means available, numerous organi- 
zations, international congresses, innumer- 
able excellently prepared forces; propaganda 
which is disseminated through the press, by 
loose leaflets, in the cinema and in the 
theater, by radio, in schools, and even in 
universities and which penetrates, little by 
little, into all social mediums, even the most 
sound, without their becoming aware of the 
poison which is daily intoxicating their 
minds and hearts. 

(e) The lack of unity and the internal 
struggles between those who do not share 
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communistic ideas, but who by making their 
own ideas prevail, or who want to obtain 
or maintain privileged political or economic 
situations, lend themselves to the cunning 
of the Marxists and favor their rise to power. 
Communism has never asserted itself by 
conviction, by the worthiness of its doc- 
trine; it has always taken advantage of the 
weaknesses of the states and parties called 
democratic, and has climbed into power to 
become afterward the implacable master of 
all those who do not think as it does, com- 
mencing with those very people who have 
made their rise possible. From the triumph 
of communism in Chile, the church and all 
its children can expect nothing but perse- 
cution, tears and blood. 

(f) As in all errors, communism contains a 
part of the truth. It wants to improve the 
condition of the laboring classes, suppress 
real abuses and obtain more just distribu- 
tion of wealth. It is also true that it has 
helped not a little to shake up mankind and 
the institutions of his long and secular in- 
ertia, and that it has undeniably attained 
material and scientific successes. The mirage 
of success attracts not a few unwary, so 
that they have come to affirm that there is 
no possibility of correcting the errors of 
present society except by the Communist 
system. Against such affirmation the voice 
of Pope Pius XII has been heard, which says: 
“We equally reject the opinion that the 
Christian must today see communism as a 
phenomenon or a stage in the course of his- 
tory, as a necessary evolutionary moment 
of history, and consequently, accept it as 
decreed by divine providence.” 

(ac) Collaboration with communism is not 
possible 

22. What collaboration, what possibilities 
of union are fitting, then, with a system or 
political party which has as a basic purpose 
the destruction of all the ideas and institu- 
tions which oppose it? 

In 1956, Pope Pius XII said: “With pro- 
found bitterness we must in this respect re- 
gret the aid rendered by some Catholics to 
the tactics of communism in order to bring 
about a result they themselves did not want. 
What purpose would there be, furthermore, 
in reasoning without a common language, 
or how will it be possible to find it if the 
roads are different: That is, if one of the 
parties obstinately rejects and denies the 
absolute common values, thereby making all 
coexistence unattainable in truth?” 

23. The desire to take advantage of com- 
munism to attain power with the intention 
of ignoring its doctrines and opposing its 
action, once power has been obtained, con- 
stitutes immorality which cannot be justified 
and presupposes a lack of talent and intelli- 
gence on the part of the Communists, but 
which they certainly do not lack. 

There is double self-deceit in this attitude: 
one deceit is in those who seek to make vic- 
tims of the Communists and the other is 
that the Communists actually deceive their 
unwary collaborators. Js history has dem- 
onstrated in many and painful cases, those 
who benefit from this situation are the ex- 
tremely clever and very well organized Com- 
munist hosts. 

It ought not to cause surprise then, that 
the church declares that those who betray 
the sacred rights of God, of fatherland and 
of man, collaborating in an action aimed 
directly against these great values, funda- 
mentals and basis of all Christian civiliza- 
tion, are not in communion with the church. 

Those who do it, we say with pain, have 
departed from the paternal house. 

24. There is no objection to the loyal and 
necessary collaboration that Catholics can 
have with any category of persons “in en- 
deavors toward objectives which are good 
by their nature or at least can be reduced 
to good.” Of course, it is clear in this deli- 
cate matter, more than in any other, that 
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proper prudence and filial obedience to the 
directives of the church are advisable. 


(a) Rejection of the abuses of liberalism 


25. However, this should not cause Cath- 
olics to forget that the church has con- 
demned the abuses of liberal capitalism. 
Moreover, the church definitely cannot agree 
that there be maintained in Chile, as we 
have already said, a situation which violates 
the rights of the human being and conse- 
quently Christian morality. 

It is the imperative and urgent duty of 
Catholics to bring about a profound and 
rapid change in that state of non-Christian 
th: 


For that reason we must bear in mind the 
wise warning of Pope Pius XII: “Whoever in 
this industrial era justly accuses communism 
of having deprived the countries it domi- 
nates of their freedom, should not forget 
that also, on the other hand, freedom will 
be a doubtful on, unless the security 
of man is derived from structures in accord 
with his true nature.” 


(b) Political propaganda and electoral duty 


26. In order that this orientation may be 
better understood we must also call the at- 
tention of everybody to one of the great- 
est dangers of the political-electoral situa- 
tion: demagogic propaganda. 

Prevailing conditions are so intolerable for 
many people that it is a growing tempta- 
tion to promise immediate and total solu- 
tions in election speeches and propaganda. 
It is immoral to promise things with no in- 
tention of carrying them out, or things that 
cannot be achieved. 

The complexity of the problems of modern 
society does not allow for illusions on the 
ease of their possible remedies. The reality 
of the facts, existing difficulties and the 
sacrifices required to make the change, ought 
to be presented to the voters objectively. 
Whoever uses the right to vote, if he wants 
to complete his mission fully, must realize 
that with the vote he is only making an 
abstract declaration of principle. Therefore, 
it is not merely a matter of supporting the 
program which is theoretically more perfect 
or nominally more Christian, but there is 
an obligation to be effective. 

By means of the vote, a true reform of 
the structures of the country must be pro- 
moted, in order that their physiognomy be 
more in accord with Christian principles. 

The voter ought to bear in mind the real 
intentions and the concrete possibilities of 
the political parties, and consider them also 
together with their principles, programs, and 
promises. Their Christianity cannot be 
judged merely by statements. 


(c) Efficient and Effective Action for the 
Common Good 

27. “In view of the urgency of a situation 
so opposed to the principles of Christian 
morality, the obligation and even the 
urgency exists to support efficient solutions of 
misery, although all of them may not be 
as perfect and complete as would be de- 
sirable.” 

This labor of transformation ought to be 
sincere and with view to a real and true 
economic, social, cultural, political, and 
spiritual promotion and elevation of the 
working world, and not guided toward a 
negative anticommunism to defeat and 
eliminate the enemy for the purpose of bet- 
ter and longer maintenance of the present 
social and economic order; nor limited to a 
paternalism more inclined to charity than 
to justice. 

How many times has the prolonged patient 
and heroic labor of apostles of the working 
world been unexpectedly frustrated by the 
conduct of private persons or public officials 
in open contrast to the most authentic social 
teaching of the church. 

“The working class, in the abnormal situa- 
tion in which it finds itself, is hypersensitive 
to any offense against truth and justice; to 
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any abuse of force or position; to any in- 
coherence between doctrine and practice, be- 
tween promise and deeds, and is particularly 
severe and demanding with Catholics, who 
declare themselves to be the bearers of a 
message of justice and charity.” 

28. The Catholic must against group 
egoism. The judgment of God has willed 
that we become more and more a part of a 
world in which the most serious human prob- 
lems and even of each country, can be solved 
only with the sincere collaboration of every- 
body, despite ideological or even religious 
differences. The Christian ought to con- 
sider, therefore, that the common good is 
not practicing that which he would do if 
he were alone and if he dominated every- 
thing; it is the result of the contribution of 
everybody to the Chilean community, with 
its differences, its imperfections, and even 
its mistakes, as Pope Pius XII taught in re- 
gard to the international community. 


(d) Public Authorities 


29. The task of negotiation of the common 
good which is incumbent upon the state is, 
under present circumstances, of extraordinary 
complication and difficulty. It is essential, 
then, to bestow upon it all the powers neces- 
sary to perform this task. With reason Pope 
Pius XII affirms: We ourselves, speaking of 
democracy, have noted that in a democratic 
state, no less than any other, authority ought 
to be true and effective.” 

Furthermore, since in the struggle caused 
by opposing economic interests, the parties 
do not always confine themselves to the 
limits of their rights, and generally the 
weakest find themselves exposed to suffer un- 
just situations which become intolerable and 
dispose them to all kinds of rebelliousness, 
it is incumbent upon the state to reestab- 
lish the balance by applying justice in order 
that the poor may not be wronged. “In the 
protection of private rights, governments 
ought to concern themselves with all the 
weak and needy. The rich class,” Leo XIII 
observes, “forms a wall around itself with 
its wealth and has less need for public pro- 
tection. The needy mass, on the contrary, 
without the reserves to protect themselves, 
depends above all on the protection of the 
state. If the state forgets this responsibility, 
the numerous class of the poor will naturally 
seek aid in those parties or institutions which 
blandish force as their motto and preach 
violence as a principle of action.” 


(e) American Solidarity 


30. We want to make known to all our 
children that the sad situation through 
which our continent is passing will not be 
really settled unless we make the dream of 
the fathers of the country, the liberators of 
America, come true. 

The greatness of our lands will not be 
built, nor will peace be implanted in them, 
unless the brother countries of America, for- 
getting old quarrels and setting petty inter- 
ests aside, achieve continental union and 

ize the common, spiritual, and world- 
ly objectives of our great community of 
nations. 

We repeat here the words of the great 
Pope Pius XII, who, with prophetic foresight, 
said to the peoples of Europe: It is impera- 
tive that continental union be achieved 
among our people. The time appears to be 
ripe for the idea to become reality. For that 
reason we exhort to action, Christian poli- 
ticians above all, those to whom it will suf- 
fice to recall that any kind of pacific union 
among the peoples was always the earnest 
desire of Christianity. To those who would 
ask an advance guarantee of absolute suc- 
cess, we must reply that, ‘Yes, an element of 
risk is involved, but a reasonable risk, a nec- 

risk.’ 

“It is undoubtedly necessary to proceed 
with caution; to advance with sure step; but 
why distrust precisely now the high degree 
of efficiency achieved by science in the eco- 
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nomic field, which overcomes obstacles and 
prepares the remedies?” 

God will that all the brother countries of 
our American Continent resolve to base their 
greatness on the true and pacific union of 
efforts and works, under the protective shield 
of the doctrine of Christ. 


4. Interior change 


31. “As in all the more tempestuous pe- 
riods of the church’s history, today, also, the 
fundamental remedy, the basis of all other 
remedies, is a sincere renovation of private 
and public life according to the principles of 
the Gospel, of all those who glory in belong- 
ing to the fold of Christ, in order that they 
may really be the salt of the earth which pre- 
serves human society from total moral cor- 
ruption.” 

For this purpose, our clergymen, apart 
from the action which they ordinarily carry 
out in pastoral matters, have studied and 
will endeavor to put an extraordinary pas- 
toral plan into action. 

From the heart we invite all our children 
to collaborate with us and to help us to carry 
out this plan, whose only purpose is that 
our society be Christian in truth and not only 
in name. 


(a) Generosity and Charity 


32. And here we want to insist upon two 
teachings of the Lord: The giving up of 
worldly goods and the concept of charity. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” were the 
first words pronounced by the Divine Master 
in the Sermon on the Mountain. 

And as a distinction to his children, He 
gave them the virtue of charity: “In this it 
will be known that you are my disciples: in 
that you love one another.” 

“The rich should not put their happiness 
in the wealth of the land, nor dedicate their 
best efforts to obtain it, but considering 
themselves as simple administrators of the 
wealth, of which they will have to render 
strict account to the Supreme Owner, must 
use it as the precious means that God gives 
them to practice virtue,” having the immense 
satisfaction of bringing about the happiness 
of their brothers, organizing enterprises 
which provide abundant and well-paid work 
and distributing surplus goods to the poor 
according to the concept of the Gospel. 

33. Of all the virtues that are taught by 
Christianity, which has transformed hu- 
manity, the main one is charity, that charity 
which, as the Apostle said, is patient and 
kind, which avoids all vanity and all kinds 
of villification and protectionism regarding 
fellow men. 

This virtue, beloved children, is the most 
important remedy for all the evils of the 
present hour. 

We must confess with pain that the spirit 
of charity has cooled in many Christians and 
there has arisen in them a cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which causes the church to lose 
prestige in the sight of the humble. 

“When we see on one hand an innumerable 
mass of people in need, completely beyond 
their will, who are really oppressed by extreme 
misery, and we see on the other hand 80 
many who, without moderation, spend enor- 
mous sums in entertainment and totally use- 
less things, we can only recognize with great 
pain that justice is not respected as it should 
be, but that the demands that the precept 
of charity imposes on the Christian in his 
daily life have not been gone into deeply 
enough. But charity cannot be called by 
that name if it does not respect the demands 
of justice.” 

It is not charitable and just that one 
laborer be paid as alms that which is owed 
to him in strict justice, and it is completely 
illicit to seek to avoid the great obligations 
imposed by justice by making small gifts 
in pity. “By reason of their own dignity, 
laborers energetically demand, with all right 
and reason, recognition by everybody of these 
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duties which the rest of the citizens have 
in regard to them.” 

34. It is also essential to promote in every 
way possible the study of social problems 
in the light of the doctrine of the church, 
because it forms an integral part of the 
Christian concept of life. By joining knowl- 
edge of the doctrine to the practice of it, 
acquired by wise Christian education, there 
will be avoided the scandalous contrary im- 
pression created by the conduct of some 
Catholics, apparently faithful in compliance 
with strict religious duties, but who in the 
field of labor, industry and profession, in 
commerce or in performance of public office, 
with a deplorable dual conscience live a life 
in contradiction to the rules of justice and 
Christian charity. 

35. The fruit of justice and charity is 
peace, order, and tranquillity. But this tran- 
quillity “has nothing in common with per- 
sisting stubbornly and obstinately, tena- 
ciously and childishly to something that no 
longer exists; nor with repugnancy, daugh- 
ter of laziness and egoism, applying the 
mind to problems and questions which the 
change of times and the course of genera- 
tions with their demand and progress, make 
ripe and bring with them as an unpostpon- 
able necessity of the present. For a Christian 
who is conscious of his responsibility, even 
for the smallest of brothers, there is no 
indolent tranquillity nor escape; but only the 
struggle, the work regarding all inaction and 
desertion, in the great spiritual contest in 
which the structure, even the soul itself, 
of future society is placed in danger.” 

(b) Exhortation to Priests and Laymen 

36. An extremely important part of this 
holy crusade for regeneration and Christian- 
ization of our country, consists of the priests 
and militant laymen of Catholic action. 

We request all of them to be faithful to 
their vocation as apostles and, closely united 
to Jesus Christ our Lord, in prayer and 
imitation of His holy life, to carry out their 
sacred mission with increasingly greater 
generosity. 

We particularly want to remind the priest 
of the words of Pope Pius XI, of happy 
memory: “The most efficient medium of 
apostleship among the multitudes of the 
needy and the humble, is the example of 
the priest with all the priestly virtues; but 
in this matter it is most particularly neces- 
sary that the priest be a living, eminent ex- 
ample of humility, poverty, and un- 
selfishness. 

“Daily experience teaches that the poor 
and completely unselfish priests, as the Gos- 
pel teaches, carries out a marvelous, benefi- 
cial work among the people. On the other 
hand, the miserly, egoistic and selfish priest, 
although he may not fall into the abyss of 
betrayal, will be at least a hollow bell that 
tolls and a useless cymbal that reverberates 
and all too frequently a hindrance rather 
than a positive instrument of grace.” 

37. In unison with the Holy Father, we 
remind all priests, nuns and religious broth- 
ers and sisters, who must administrate world- 
ly goods by reason of their occupation, “that 
they must not only scrupulously comply with 
all the obligations of charity and justice, 
being the first to give a good example to the 
faithful, but that in addition they must 
particularly demonstrate that they are true 
fathers of the poor.” 

We exhort parish priests, who first of all 
dedicate themselves to the ordinary care and 
guidance of the faithful, to reserve the great- 
er and better part of their strength and 
activity to recover for Christ and His church 
the masses of common people who have 
strayed from it and to achieve vivification of 
social institutions by the Christian spirit. 

38. Finally, we want to remind all of those 
who labor in this work of renovation of our 
society of the words of Pius XII; “Not moan- 
ing; action is the watchword of the hour. 
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Not moaning for what is or what was, but 
reconstruction of that which will rise and 
must rise for the good of society,” 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


89. Beloved children, on proposing that you 
work efficiently and untiringly to Christian- 
ize our society, as security for success, we 
recall the ever current and ever true words 
of the Divine Master: “Seek first the King- 
dom of God and His justice and all the other 
things will be given to you in addition.” 
On complying with the law of love and jus- 
tice, better distribution of material goods 
will bring as a consequence great welfare and 
the true peace which will be built on the 
granitelike cement of justice. 

It only remains for us to exhort every- 
body in the first place to open their eyes and 
see. See the suffering of brothers, even 
though it accuses us, so that finally we 
recognize the call of Christ through that 
misery which surrounds us. And in the 
second place, to work effectively and 
profoundly, according to the directives 
indicated, 

We have contracted with Christ the obli- 
gation to change the actual national situ- 
ation with the greatest possible speed, in 
order that Chile can be the homeland of all 
Chileans alike. We do not want violent or 
superficial attitudes which leave misery un- 
changed. Nor do we want to be content 
with vain promises of a change that never 
comes, leaving things as they are. 

“May God remove the spiritual gild from 
the possessors of wealth; the inhuman trials 
of misery of the poor; bring both to the 
Gospel spirit of poverty and of service, and 
allow all to live and work under better and 
more balanced conditions of economic and 
social life, the only labor necessary that 
of their salvation,” 

In the effectiveness and the profoundness 
of our attitudes regarding this brotherly 
task, it will be recognized that we are dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

In the name of the God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, your bishops bless you. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 292. An act for the relief of Yoo Chul 


S. 312. An act for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski; 

S. 380. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354); 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Leng Bur- 
dick; 

S. 504. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Millie Gail 


S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia 
Miecielica; and 

8.866. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Petrucci. 


The message also announced that the 
House had to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3872) to 
increase the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, to ex- 
tend the period within which the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington may exercise 
its functions, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr, Patman, Mr. RAINS, 
Mr. Mutter, Mr. Barrett, Mr. KILBURN, 
Mr. WI NALL, and Mr. Harvey of Michi- 
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gan were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2998. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the award of certain medals and the Medal of 
Honor Roll; 

H.R. 4837. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
employment benefits to certain Government 
officers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5781. An act to amend the act of 
August 1, 1939, to provide that professional 
nurses shall be registered as staff officers in 
the U.S. Merchant Marine; 

H.R. 5883. An act to correct a land descrip- 
tion in the act entitled To provide for an 
exchange of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes”; 

H.R. 5905. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence, and limit 
mileage allowances of grand petit jurors; 

H.R. 6218. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1960, to authorize additional ex- 
tensions of time for final proof by certain 
entrymen under the desert land laws and to 
make such additional extensions available 
to the successors in interest of such entry- 
men; 

H.R. 6496. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land in trust status to the 
Cherokee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 6710. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling irri- 
gation charges against non-Indian-owned 
lands under the Wind River Indian irriga- 
tion project, Wyoming, and for other 

es; 

H.R. 6767. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; and 

H.R. 6996. An act to repeal section 262 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended, 
and to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, to revise 
and consolidate authority for deferment 
from, and exemption from liability for in- 
duction for, training and service for certain 
Reserve membership and participation, and 
to provide a special enlistment program, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 2998. An act to amend titles 10, po 
and 38, United States Code, with 
the award of certain medals and the Medal 
of Honor Roll; 

H.R. 6767. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives 
in war or as a result of cold war incidents; 
and 

H.R. 6996. An act to repeal section 262 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended, 
and to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, to revise 
and consolidate authority for deferment 
from, and exemption from liability for in- 
duction for, training and service for certain 
Reserve membership and participation, and 
to provide a special enlistment program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 4837. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
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employment benefits to certain Government 
officers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5781. An act to amend the act of 
August 1, 1939, to provide that professional 
nurses shall be registered as staff officers in 
the U.S. Merchant Marine; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H.R. 5883. An act to correct a land descrip- 
tion in the act entitled “To provide for an 
exchange of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and 
for other purposes”: 

H.R. 6218. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1960, to authorize additional exten- 
sions of time for final proof by certain entry- 
men under the desert land laws and to make 
such additional extensions available to the 
successors in interest of such entrymen; 

H.R. 6496. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain feder- 
ally owned land in trust status to the Chero- 
kee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; and 

H.R. 6710. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling irri- 
gation charges against non-Indian-owned 
lands under the Wind River Indian irriga- 
tion project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5905. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the per diem and subsistence and limit mile- 
age allowances of grand petit jurors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


LOW STATE OF U.S. PRESTIGE IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago several Senators discussed the 
current Cuban problem. During that 
time, the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] spoke 
about the low state of this Nation’s pres- 
tige throughout Western Europe because 
our foreign policy appears to be big talk 
and little action. Our willingness to co- 
exist with communism on our doorstep, 
noted by Senator Munpt, prompted an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune of June 
27, 1963, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bra TALK IN EUROPE; INACTION OvER HERE 


Senator Kart Munpr of South Dakota 
spoke to the point when he said that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s bluster about defending Eu- 
rope by risking American cities to Commu- 
nist attack would carry more conviction if he 
demonstrated firmness toward communism 
on his doorstep. Other Senators joined in 
warning that continued inaction over Com- 
munist Cuba would result in the spread of 
Soviet influence through all of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Senator Munpr referred to the fact that 
Mr. Kennedy has been chiding President de 
Gaulle of France for disdaining to team up 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in a common defense of Western Europe. 
General de Gaulle prefers to pursue an inde- 
pendent course and is developing a French 
nuclear deterrent against Russia. 

“The disaffection of General de Gaulle, a 
former great ally, is understandable,” the 
Republican Senator said. “He has observed 
our failure to protect freedom in Cuba 90 
miles away and may have realized he could 
not rely on the United States for willingness 
to protect France from communism thou- 
sands of miles away. Other countries can 
follow France if we don’t demonstrate soon 
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that we have a strong program to deal with 
the Cuban problem.” 

The administration presents an impression 
of vacillation and irresolution in dealing 
with Castro and his in Moscow. The 
abuse of the United States and its citizens 
by the Cuban Communists has developed into 
open contempt. 

In 1958 Raul Castro kidnaped uniformed 
Americans in Cuba without rebuke or re- 
prisal. That was the original test in a proc- 
ess of humiliation and defiance. The Castro 
gang got away with it. Then American 
property was seized without a hint of com- 
pensation. American citizens were thrown 
into jail without trial. A member of the 
staff of the American Embassy in Havana was 
shot by one of Castro’s lieutenants. 

Now Castro has publicly ordered the Ken- 
nedy administration to suppress Cuban exile 
raids on Communist Cuba, and the admin- 
istration has meekly complied. It even 
induced the British to use their naval forces 
in the Bahamas to hunt down exiles fighting 
to liberate Cuba. 

The presence of Soviet troops, weapons, 
warplanes, and probably missiles is tolerated 
by the United States in Cuba. So Commu- 
nist terror tactics are exported and disaf- 
fection is spreading through Latin America. 
In Venezuela oil production is regularly 
sabotaged by Communists. American Army 
officers are stripped down to their under- 
clothes by Communists invading the Ameri- 
can military mission. Their photographs are 
printed in the newspapers of the hemisphere 
and arouse derision. 

The impairment of America’s reputation 
has reached the point where the two-bit dic- 
tator of Haiti, Papa Doc Duvalier, has refused 
to accept the presence of an American 
Ambassador and has kicked him out. 

Mr. Kennedy may think he is putting up 
a bold front in Europe. But Europeans who 
look over his shoulder and observe the ca- 
lamities building up in the Americas because 
of his timidity and inaction will not be 
taken in. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


COMMERCIAL SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, an article 
in this morning’s—July 9—Washington 
Post prompts me to rise again on the 
floor of the Senate to reiterate and re- 
emphasize my plea for expediting the 
development of a commercial supersonic 
transport. 

The article announces that the XB—70, 
commonly known as the B-70, is about 
ready to run out of the assembly plant, 
but “that’s all.” This refers, of course, 
to the unhappy possibility that the 
XB-70 will never get into production as 
a weapons system. 

Mr. President, I shall continue in my 
efforts to urge the full production of this 
triple-sonic bomber. But today I want 
to say that if this cannot come about, let 
us at least not lay to waste the tremen- 
dous engineering talent, effort, time, and 
money that has gone into the develop- 
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ment of the XB-70. Let us at least make 
certain that we use the end results of the 
work on the XB-70 by translating its 
technology into the development of a 
supersonic commercial transport. 

I have for some time been concerned 
about the lag in this country’s efforts to 
develop a commercial supersonic trans- 
port. Two years ago—on July 29, 1961— 
I spoke about this at some length on the 
Senate floor. I pointed out at the time 
that it was of the utmost importance 
that the Federal Government extend a 
generous hand to private industry in the 
development of a commercial supersonic 
transport—if this country is to maintain 
its position of world leadership in com- 
mercial aviation. Some of my colleagues 
may remember the charts I had displayed 
in the well of the Senate to point up my 
arguments. Most of you will remember 
how close we came to losing the $12 mil- 
lion appropriation for a feasibility study 
of the transport. Fortunately, a motion 
to eliminate these funds was defeated on 
a tie vote of 35 to 35. 

I am happy to say that in the last few 
months our commercial supersonic pro- 
gram has been given a healthy boost, 

Last December a special advisory com- 
mittee, composed of key industry people, 
strongly recommended to the Federal 
Aviation Agency that we proceed at once 
with the development of a supersonic 
transport plane. Early this year a deci- 
sion by the French Government to go 
ahead with the joint British-French de- 
velopment of a supersonic transport 
plane pointed up the inevitability of its 
fiying the world’s airways. 

In May of this year a special commit- 
tee headed by the Vice President and 
made up of key Government officials rec- 
ommended to President Kennedy that 
the Federal Government underwrite 75 
percent of the development cost of the 
transport, and that we proceed without 
delay. 

President Kennedy took it from there. 

On June 5 he told the U.S. Air Force 
Academy that the United States will 
commit itself to the development of the 
transport. In his remarks before the 
Academy, President Kennedy said that 
the Government should “immediately 
commence a new program in partnership 
with private industry to develop at the 
earliest practical date the prototype of a 
commercially successful supersonic 
transport superior to that being built in 
any other country of the world.” 

On June 14, 1963, President Kennedy 
sent a communication to the Congress 
underscoring and enlarging on his June 
5 remarks. This was followed by his re- 
quest to Congress for $60 million for the 
initial phase of the development of a 
civil supersonic aircraft. 

President Kennedy’s communication 
of June 14 is a clear-cut and persuasive 
document, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 14, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Presipenr: The Congress has 
laid down national aviation objectives in the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. These include 
the development of an air transportation 
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system which will further our domestic and 
international commerce and the national de- 
fense. These objectives, when viewed in the 
light of today’s aviation challenges, clearly 
require the commencement of a national pro- 
gram to support the development of a com- 
mercial supersonic transport aircraft which 
is safe for the passenger, economically sound 
for the world’s airlines, and whose operating 
performance is superior to that of any com- 
parable aircraft. 

Our determination that the national in- 
terest requires such a is based on a 
number of factors of varying weight and im- 
portance: 

A successful supersonic transport can be an 
efficient, productive commercial vehicle 
which provides swift travel for the passenger 
and shows promise of developing a market 
which will prove profitable to the manufac- 
turer and operator. 

It will advance the frontiers of technical 
knowledge—not as a by-product of military 
procurement, but in the pursuit of commer- 
cial objectives. 

It will maintain the historic U.S. leader- 
ship in aircraft development. 

It will enable this country to demonstrate 
the technological accomplishments which 
can be achieved under a democratic, free 
enterprise system. 

Its manufacture and operation will ex- 
pand our international trade. 

It will strengthen the U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturing industry—a valuable national as- 
set—and provide employment to thousands 
of Americans. 

The cost of such a program is large—it 
could be as great as $1 billion for a 
development program of about 6 years. This 
is beyond the financial capability of our air- 
craft manufacturers. We cannot, however, 
permit this high cos“, nor the difficulties and 
risks of such an ambitious program to pre- 
clude this country from participating in the 
logical next development of a commercial 
aircraft. In order to permit this participa- 
tion, the United States, through the Federal 
Aviation Agency, must proceed at once with 
a program of assistance to industry to de- 
velop an aircraft. The proposed program, 
though it will yield much technological 
knowledge, is principally a commercial ven- 
ture. Its aim is to serve, in competition with 
others, a substantial segment of the world 
market for such an aircraft. While the mag- 
nitude of the development task requires sub- 
stantial Government financial participation, 
it is unwise and unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to bear all of the costs and risks. Con- 
sequently, I propose a program in which (1) 
manufacturers of the aircraft will be ex- 
pected to pay a minimum of 25 percent of 
the development costs, and, in addition, 
(2) airlines that purchase the aircraft will 
be expected to pay a further portion of the 
Government’s development costs through 
royalty payments. 

The requirement for cost sharing by the 
manufacturers will assure that the cost of 
the program will be held to the absolute 
minimum. In no event will the Government 
investment be permitted to exceed $750 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the Government does not 
intend to pay any production, purchase, or 
operating subsidies to manufacturers or air- 
lines. On the other hand, this will not ex- 
clude consideration by the Government of 
credit assistance to manufacturers during 
the production process. 

Although the Government will initially 
bear the principal financial burden in the 
development phase, participation by industry 
as a risk-taking partner is an essential of 
this understanding. First, the development 
of civil aircraft should be a private enter- 
prise effort, a product of the interaction of 
aircraft manufacturers and their prospective 
customers. We wish to change this relation- 
ship as little as possible, and then only 
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temporarily. If the Government were the 
full risk-taker, the degree of control and 
direction which it would have to give to the 
p: , to the expenditure of funds, to the 
selection of designs, to the making of tech- 
nical decisions, would of necessity be too 
great. If, however, private industry bears a 
substantial portion of the risk, the degree of 
Government control and the size of the Gov- 
ernment staff required to monitor the pro- 
gram can be held to a minimum. 

Second, our objective is to build a commer- 
cially sound aircraft, as well as one with 
superior performance characteristics. This 
will require, at a relatively early stage, a 
determination whether the aircraft's cost and 
characteristics are such that it will find a 
commercial market. This is a difficult task, 
and our decision that we have succeeded in 
developing such a commercially sound air- 
craft will, in large measure, be attested to by 
industry’s willingness to participate in the 
risk-taking. 

If at any point in the development pro- 
gram, it appears that the aircraft will not be 
economically sound, or if there is not ade- 
quate financial participation by industry in 
this venture we must be prepared to post- 
pone, terminate, or substantially redirect 
this pri a 

Our first concern, however, must be to get 
the program launched. I am convinced that 
our national interest requires that we move 
ahead in this vital area with a sound pro- 
gram which will develop this aircraft in an 
efficient manner. For that reason I commend 
this proposal to your early attention. 

I will shortly submit to the Congress a 
request for funds to meet the immediate 
requirements of this program, such as the 
detailed design competition. Then we will 
be started on the task of marshaling the 
funds of Government and the ingenuity and 
management skills, as well as funds, of Amer- 
ican industry to usher in a new era of com- 
mercial flight. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to an ex- 
cellent speech made by Mr. Najeeb E. 
Halaby, Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, before the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics in Los Angeles on June 19. In his 
address Mr. Halaby made a forceful case 
for the development of the commercial 
supersonic transport. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS By N. E. HALABY, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AERONAUTICS AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
June 19, 1963 
I want to talk to you today about an air- 

plane. It is an embryo airplane, conceived 

but not created. With the passage of time 
and effort, if all goes well, it will become 

a great and proud member of the diverse 

family of civil aircraft serving this Nation 

and the world. 

This family already includes many types 
of aircraft that suit many purposes—from 
helicopters to the many varieties of general 
aircraft; to the piston, turboprop and turbo- 
jet liners that carry passengers and cargo 
a few hundred miles or Washington to Mos- 
cow nonstop; to cargo-only vehicles of sev- 
eral types that have made airfreight a 
growing reality; to the sleek giants of the 
sky, the long-range passenger jets that have 
brought aviation to a new plateau of per- 
formance, 

Tomorrow, if aviation is to meet its prom- 
ised potential, the family will have to be 
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larger and even more specialized. I look 
for what we call the metroplane to come 
into its own—a very steep takeoff and land- 
ing aircraft that can operate from city 
center to city center. The Defense Depart- 
ment, as you know, has in its incubator 
hummingbirds of this type. We at FAA 
are working closely with them to achieve 
the optimum civilian application. This pro- 
gram is progressing and the industry can 
intensify its effort to get double duty out of 
these defense dollars. 

Next, the need for an economical local 
service plane has been apparent for some 
time. To those who prefer the past to pres- 
ent reality, it’s called a DC-3 replacement. 
The Association of Local Transport Airlines 
has recently laid down design objectives for 
one such plane, Various proposals, suggest- 
ing a capacity of 14 to 20 or more passengers, 
have been made. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency have 
been trying to stimulate and assist the defi- 
nition of this airplane and encourage actual 
development of such an aircraft which would 
serve existing short-haul routes and open 
many markets in the world that are virtually 
untapped. This question arises: Will free- 
enterprise plane makers and operators fulfill 
the needs of the market for a small, slow, 
subsidy-saving transport? 

In the medium-haul category, two impor- 
tant new competitors, the Douglas DC-9 in 
this country and the BAC~111 in Britain, 
are in development now. Douglas and a 
group of courageously cooperating concerns 
have undertaken this task to meet the grow- 
ing market for less than transcontinental 
distances. The DC-9 would carry from 50 
to 80 passengers and will have a range of 
about 11,000 miles. This seems to be a 
healthy, competitive supply rising to meet a 
demand. 

Air freight, which the world at large may 
think of as a minor operation, actually has 
an important, and income-producing role in 
the air carrier business, and provides an 
essential means of transportation for certain 
types of goods. Underlining this fact, some 
of our major airlines made news not long 
ago with orders for cargo-only models of 
firstline, longhaul passenger jets. In the 
late development phase is a new Air Force 
cargo carrier, the Lockheed C-141. FAA 
has made every effort to see that it was de- 
signed for the fullest possible commercial 
usefulness without compromising the pri- 
mary military mission. This plane will soon 
be available for civilian purchase. 

And now we come to the long-range, high- 
altitude, high-speed end of the aviation 
spectrum. Here Government and private 
industry have before them a great adven- 
ture, perhaps the greatest adventure civil 
aviation has known—the creative develop- 
ment and profitable operation of commer- 
cial supersonic transport We have 
the great privilege, the opportunity, and cer- 
tainly the challenge of making it possible 
for American travelers—world travelers—to 
move across the face of the earth at speeds 
two or three times the speed of sound. 

Supersonic transport development, which 
will call for the highest order of technologi- 
cal skill in piercing the heat barrier, also 
faces another high hurdle. This is the cost 
barrier. The total development cost is too 
high for any private company to handle 
alone. A pioneering partnership for prog- 
ress is imperative. The Government will 
have to step in with a helping hand if the 
plane is to be developed, but private in- 
dustry, long accustomed to military and 
space missions and procurements, must rise 
to the new challenges—technical and eco- 
nomic—if it is to remain an enterprise, 
and free. 

It wouldn’t be honest to brush aside the 
potential financial hazard involved for the 
aircraft manufacturing industry in this ad- 
venture, in view of recent experience with 
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the jets. There will be risk involved, but 
profit, too. What an opportunity this can 
be. 


The opportunity isn’t just in profit, 
though that is not unimportant by any 
means; the opportunity is in adding to the 
Nation’s prestige, in adding to the Nation’s 
industrial capacity and strength, in writing 
another brilliant chapter of U.S. aviation. 
It is this combination of commercial chal- 
lenge along with the opportunity to break 
new trails, add new triumphs of ingenuity 
and industrial skill, as well as further the 
national interest that has so often in the 
past fired American industry to heroic per- 
formances, I have no doubt it will happen 
again in the development of the supersonic 
transport. 

It would be inconceivable for the U.S. 
aircraft and engine industries to shy away 
from this challenge, because of the impor- 
tance of the project to the entire Nation. 
The industries may not savor the risks— 
that would be a little foolish—but industry 
leaders know that free enterprise—private 
en talls risks or you no longer 
have free, private enterprise. It becomes 
something else. 

Success of the supersonic project is es- 
sential to the national interest. Our air- 
frame and engine manufacturers, along with 
the Government, will have to make this 
success real and I am confident they will 
want to do it in a way that preserves free 
and private enterprise. Otherwise, if the 
Government takes all the risks in this civil- 
ian project, a project that does not directly 
affect our national security, the Government 
might have to run the show. The character 
of the industries involved would change, 
would move toward some kind of nationaliza- 
tion, a trend none of us would willingly 
accept in view of our traditions, our con- 
victions, or the remarkable record U.S. in- 
dustry has compiled free, and on its own. 

So the challenge of supersonic transport 
sweeps far beyond technology. It’s a chal- 
lenge to free-enterprise American industry 
to show it can compete and beat nationalized 
efforts of the French-British and, perhaps, 
the Soviet Union. It will take brains. It 
will take guts. It will mean taking risks. 
But hasn't this always been the challenge 
in this country? 

But in view of the magnitude of cost, the 
industry cannot go ahead and develop this 
aircraft entirely on its own. The Federal 
Government must help in the financing. 
Still, I believe it is in the best interests of 
the public, the aircraft manufacturers, and 
the airlines, that both the manufacturing 
industry and the air carrier industry par- 
ticipate financially to a significant degree. 
Our thinking at this time is that the manu- 
facturers concerned should be expected to, 
and indeed should want to, pay a sizable per- 
centage of development costs. The manu- 
facturers’ participation should be 25 percent. 
Likewise, it would certainly appear that the 
air carrier industry should contribute sig- 
nificantly. At this point, our thinking is in 
terms of reimbursement of Government de- 
velopment costs in some method of royalty, 
and perhaps advance royalty payments by air 
carriers that purchase supersonic transports. 

If this participation by the manufacturers 
and airlines should not be forthcoming, the 
Government's position at this time is that 
justification for the program would then be 
doubtful. Should the stockholders which 
are most directly assisted by the Government 
refuse to invest in the program, it is ques- 
tionable whether taxpayers should be called 
upon to support the effort. Secondly, we in 
Government believe that private industry 
may be in a position to offer the most expert 
judgment on the program, its nature and its 
aims. We would strive for least and steadiest 
Government, and if industry refuses to back 
our horse, we might well judge that, in 
spite of our best expectations, we had a loser. 
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We do not foresee any production, operat- 
ing or purchase subsidies in this program, 
but only full-hearted and high-priority 
financial help from the Government for the 
development of the plane. 

With Presidential—then congressional— 
determination to move the Nation ahead in 
this field, it is possible to foresee now the 
steps involved in the development of a 
supersonic transport. First, Congress will 
consider, and is considering, an initial de- 
velopment appropriation for fiscal year 1964 
to initiate the program. The total Govern- 
ment-industry cost of development, which 
will require major appropriations in future 
years, would reach an estimated $700 million 
to $1 billion. 

Given congressional and industrial sup- 

port for this ambitious program, in the 
months directly ahead we will conduct an 
initial design competition among manufac- 
turers both for design of engines and for 
design of an airframe. We have been at work 
on producing an RFP, a request for pro- 
posals, in these areas, We expect that we 
will be able to make a first-draft RFP avail- 
able to industry and other Government agen- 
cles next month, Then would follow in- 
tensive discussions of this RFP with industry, 
the airlines, and trade groups and associa- 
tions. We hope the final RFP, establishing 
in detail the performance requirements for 
the transport and its associated systems, as 
well as fiscal and development plans, will be 
ready for actual release to industry in 
August. 
The initial design competition then should 
run for approximately 5 months. At the 
completion of this initial competition, the 
Government will hope to select the one air- 
frame and one engine manufacturer to go 
ahead with the full development, but only if 
a clearly superior airframe and engine ap- 
pear at this point, 

If not, if we don’t have the clearly winning 
combination at the conclusion of initial com- 
petition, we will choose two airframe and 
two engine manufacturers to continue 
through a yearlong detailed design compe- 
tition, and after that select the contractors 
for the development of a single prototype 
superior to any other comparable air trans- 
port. 

This detailed competition would include 
detailed drawings, mockups, cost analyses, 
and laboratory tests. The Government 
would provide financial assistance in this 
phase, but not in initial competition. 

As we speak of competition, I think it is 
very important to make clear there will not 
be any mystery about the selection processes. 
Prior to the actual initiation of any competi- 
tion, we will make public the main factors 
and their weights that will be used to choose 
successful competitors. The rules must be 
well known to all before the game gets 
underway. To the Administrator of the FAA, 
on recommendation of the program manager, 
will fall the final responsibility for the selec- 
tion in line with the ground rules. The 
advice, suggestions and recommendations of 
the air carriers, various Government agen- 
cies, and public associations will be given full 
weight. 

Out of all this should come a safe, sound, 
economical, high-performance supersonic 
transport that we hope will be test flying 
within 3 years after the completion of the 
competition period, The airplane should be 
flying for this country in passenger service 
before the end of 1970. 

We must enter this program with high 
hopes, but with knowledge that high costs, 
hard work and perhaps even some disap- 
pointments lie ahead. Certainly we know we 
have had competition, a fact which becomes 
clearer each day. 

Some of my Government colleagues and I 
have just returned from the International 
Air Show at Paris. While I was there I had 


‘the opportunity to speak with the British 
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and French about the Concorde project. 
They feel very confident that they will pro- 
duce the first civil transport that will reach 
about twice the speed of sound. Their 
primary material is to be aluminum, appar- 
ently with titanium in especially hot areas— 
on the leading edges of the wings, for 
example. 

At the air show it was evident that the 
European nations were cooperating to an 
ever-increasing degree to pool their technical 
and economic resources to topple the United 
States from the position of preeminence it 
has held in transport aviation for the past 
30 years. If we do not face up to this chal- 
lenge and meet it, the consequences are ob- 
vious. European aircraft, rather than Amer- 
ican, will capture the new and growing 
markets of the world. 

While the challenge exists in many areas 
of the family of aircraft, the most outstand- 
ing example is in the Concorde supersonic 
transport. The Concorde is fully financed 
by the Governments of France and Britain 
which have committed, I believe, $450 mil- 
lion. The technical and political coopera- 
tion of both government and industry is 
clear. It is an international effort, a kind 
of multilateral technical force that is de- 
termined to capture the common world mar- 
ket for air transportation. Ours must be a 
national effort but not a nationalized one. 
It must be a partnership between Govern- 
ment and industry that does not paralyze 
free, private enterprise. If we move quickly 
enough, there is no reason to believe that the 
Concorde, or any other foreign-made air- 
craft, will preempt the supersonic air trans- 
port market, But we must remember that 
airlines, regardless of nationality, will be 
forced by economic necessity to buy the best 
product they can get. 

The Soviet Union, it appears from rather 
vague reports, is also developing a super- 
sonic transport, apparently for operation by 
the Communist airline Aeroflot and perhaps 
by other Soviet bloc national airlines. Here 
in the United States, President Kennedy has 
decided that we will move full throttle into 
this new era of commercial supersonic flight. 
It wasn't an easy decision though the Presi- 
dent did have some beacons to go by. For 
the past 2 years the Federal Government— 
meaning Federal Aviation Agency, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
the Department of Defense—has been con- 
ducting a multimillion-dollar research pro- 
gram into the technical and economic prob- 
lems associated with supersonic transport 
development. We've looked at aerodynamics, 
structures, primary materials, propulsion, 
control requirements—and such hard eco- 
nomic factors as the future market for super- 
sonic transports throughout the world, de- 
velopment costs, production costs, direct 
operating costs. The conclusion of all this, 
simply stated, has been: 

First, technically, a superior supersonic 
transport is feasible. 

Second, it is an expensive aircraft to de- 
velop, but not fantastically so, and certainly 
not beyond the resources of the greatest in- 
dustrialized Nation of the world. 

Third, there is a market for an American 
transport of perhaps 200 to 250 first-round 
orders. If we do not develop an American 
supersonic transport, then the entire market, 
which could be something like 400 planes 
during perhaps a decade of first-round buy- 
ing, will fall to our oversea competitors. 
Among the purchasers would be the airlines 
of the United States, which would be forced 
to purchase planes produced overseas in or- 
der to remain competitive. 

Fourth, in the event that we did not pro- 
ceed with supersonic transport development, 
the Nation would default its position of pre- 
eminence in international commercial avia- 
tion—with all that would entail in practical 
terms and in less measurable terms of con- 
fidence and prestige. 
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The President, following his dramatic deci- 
sion that the United States should go with 
a supersonic transport, asked for 
its approval and stated that he will soon 
request the funds to begin the developmental 
program. Congress, it appears, is very likely 
to join the President in favor of this impor- 
tant national effort. In fact, the House Com- 
merce Committee chairman, Representative 
Oren Harris, of Arkansas, an aviation leader 
acknowledged around the world, has called 
for hearings to commence tomorrow on this 
urgent national effort. 

Assuming that Congress soon gives its sup- 
port, we in Government and industry will 
expedite a program which will certainly de- 
mand optimum technical and managerial 
skill and economic responsibility. Our first 
major complex of decisions will consider this 
question: 

Specifically, what kind of supersonic trans- 
port do we want in terms of operating char- 
acteristics to meet the design objectives of 
maximum safety, high performance, and po- 
tential commercial profitability—within 
some reasonable level of development cost? 
My answer is this: We want the optima, 
safety-speed-economy combination. This 
means the fastest supersonic transport with 
good handling qualities that we can get 
within these objectives—something well 
above mach 2.2 open speed, I expect. We 
want a range that covers most of the major 
nonstop market routes of the world, say 
New York to Paris nonstop, roughly 4,000 
statute miles. We want an aircraft with 
an engine economical and efficient to operate 
over a range of speeds—a substantially ad- 
vanced propulsion system. It may have to 
be flown for shorter distances where the air- 
lines would not desire maximum cruising 
speed. We unquestionably would want to 
be able to fly it briefly in a holding pattern 
around an airport. We would want an en- 
gine that has thrust to take the airplane 
to a considerable altitude, well above 40,000 
feet, before going supersonic. The engine 
must also have long life, with a very favor- 
able thrust-to-weight ratio. It must not 
drink fuel with the abandon of most of our 
high-performance military engines which 
must be refueled in flight for long trips. It 
must, also, produce no more airport noise. 
In short, we want almost a perfect engine. 

We have, in fact, been told by our engine 
research contractors, which have included 
the Nation’s three primary industrial con- 
cerns in this area, that this engine is pos- 
sible. We are told that, while it needs money 
and work, the technology is within sight, 
the materials will be available, and the de- 
sign would be practical. 

One of the reasons we would want this 
engine to have the thrust to take the air- 
plane high and far before going supersonic 
is that we are very concerned with the prob- 
lem of sonic boom. Sonic boom is a problem 
which requires a great deal of work as we 
move forward in the supersonic transport 
program. 

In the worst case, we would find ourselves 
with a supersonic rt of such high 

sonic boom level that we would have 
to reroute the airplane away from today’s air- 
ways, so as not to disturb numbers of people 
in population centers below. This would be 
highly uneconomical and our hope is that, as 
we go forward, this problem can be met 
through proper design and through the op- 
erating profile of the aircraft. Fortunately, 
we have in this country many hundreds of 
hours of flight at and beyond mach 2—far 
more than any other country—and it will 
serve us well in the competition ahead. 

The high-temperature levels that will be 
encountered by a supersonic aircraft on pri- 
mary body structure presents another very 
major problem as we look ahead to super- 
sonic development. ‘Today our high-flying 
jet airliners encounter skin temperatures 
which are moderate and are well understood 
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metallurgically. If the supersonic transport 
that is developed in the American program, 
out of design competition and design anal- 
ysis, has a speed of mach 2-plus, the hottest 
parts on the body of the airplane will be 
approximately 300°—as much as three times 
hotter than present jets. If the speed for the 
airplane gets up to, let us say, mach 3, the 
temperature on the aircraft will be getting 
up to perhaps 600° on the outside skin. 

These are very high temperature levels— 
levels with which the aviation world has not 
had to deal to any considerable extent so far 
as large passenger vehicles are concerned. If 
the aircraft is to go faster than 2, we 
would have to use steel and/or titanium 
rather than the traditional aluminum. In- 
cidentally, we have serious questions about 
present aluminum alloys after many hours 
of mach 2 cruising temperature. This 
whole problem of choosing configuration, 
structure, materials, components, and fabri- 
cation techniques to meet very high speeds 
and temperatures will pose great technical 
challenges. 

But the challenge, and the strongest pos- 
sible response, is worth it. Supersonic trans- 
port will be the standard bearer of interna- 
tional transportation in the 1970's and 198078, 
after it has entered service. It will be a valu- 
able, productive machine, a generator of 
world travel, business and understanding. 

And after that, what next? Will that be 
the end of the evolution of aviation progress 
that we have seen since Kitty Hawk? I 
think not. Perhaps in the somewhat distant 
future, and perhaps in the 1980's, we will be 
working on a new kind of transport—a trans- 
port that we may know as the hypersonic 
transport. This airplane, already on some 
drawing boards here and abroad, will carry 
passengers at speeds as high as 4,000 or 5,000 
miles per hour for distances of more than 
6,000 miles. And then—perhaps—sightsee- 
ing among the stars. 

Aviation will continue, in this future age, 
to serve history, knitting together people of 
different colors and races all over the world, 
just as in our own era it has closed the dis- 
tance between continents. 

For my part, I am proud and happy to 
belong to a field of endeavor able to serve 
mankind in so many diverse ways—from the 
helicopter to the ocean-spanning subsonic 
jet carriers, to dreams of ultra-fast travel 
across many thousands of miles at the fringe 
of space. We have a heroic challenge before 
us today. Let us meet it with pride in the 
past and great plans for the future. 

Let us advance. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I call 
attention also to an interview with Mr. 
John Stack on the subject of the super- 
sonic airliner appearing in the June 24 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. Mr. 
Stack is an outstanding pioneer in the 
designing of supersonic planes. He 
does a fine job of explaining with preci- 
sion and clarity the many problems in- 
volved in the development of the trans- 
port. I ask permission to have the 
interview printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Supersonic AIRLINER Cominc—Is UNITED 
STATES LOSING OUT To EvroPe?—INTERVIEW 
WITH JOHN STACK, PIONEER DESIGNER OF 
SUPERSONIC PLANES 
(Eprror’s Norx.—John Stack has pioneered 

development of supersonic aircraft. He di- 

rected Government research on the first 

planes to break the sound barrier. Next he 
worked on the X-15, which has flown at 
more than 4,000 miles per hour. Mr. Stack 
was in charge of the research on which pro- 
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posed U.S. development of a supersonic pas- 
senger plane is based. In 1962, he retired 
after 34 years as a Government aeronautical 
engineer. He now is director of engineering 
for Republic Aviation Corp.) 

(An American airline turned to Europe to 
order six supersonic planes and raised this 
question: Has the United States lost out in 
the race? In the conference room 
of U.S. News & World Report that question 
was asked of John Stack, one of the men who 
have been closest to U.S. plans for a super- 
sonic passenger plane. In this exclusive in- 
terview, Mr. Stack tells what has been done 
and what he thinks should be done now to 
hold an important U.S. market.) 

Question. Mr. Stack, is the United States 
slipping behind in development of more 
modern aircraft for passenger use? 

Answer. Yes, it is. Back in the days of 

peller-driven airliners, this country had 
93 percent of the world market. Today, in 
the age of the jets and the jet-props, its 
portion of the market is not more than 50 
percent, and may be less. Now the British 
and French—cooperating—are pushing 
ahead in development of a supersonic trans- 
port plane. It is very probable that the Rus- 
slans are at least equal to, or may even be 
ahead of, the British and French in this field. 

Question. Why has the United States 
lagged? The British and French Govern- 
ments are reported to be putting $500 mil- 
lion into their project. Is the United 
States less able to afford that cost than those 
countries? 

Answer. Im the wrong man to ask the 
question: Why are we letting them do this? 

Question. When will the British-French 
plane—the Concorde—be ready? 

Answer. They've set a date of 1967. 

Question. If the United States pushed now, 
could it meet that deadline? 

Answer. The feeling is that this country 
could have its supersonic plane ready by 
1970, if it wastes no more time. Knowing 
that an American plane would be coming 
along probably would induce many prospec- 
tive customers to hold off so that the British 
and French would not run away with the 
whole market for supersonic airliners. 

Question. How big is this market going to 
be? 

Answer. Some say not more than 200 
planes all told. However, this airplane will 
so affect our environment that I believe the 
market will be at least twice that figure. 

Question. Would the American plane be 
similar to that of the British and French? 

Answer. No. Their plane is being designed 
for a speed of around mach 2—double the 
speed of sound, or around 1,320 miles an 
hour. Present jets get up to around 550 
miles to 600 miles an hour. The American 
plane that has been planned would be ca- 
pable of mach 3, or speeds above 1,800 miles 
an hour. 

Question. You were a member of the orig- 
inal three-man steering committee working 
with a U.S. supersonic transport, and until 
recently a member of the Supersonic Trans- 
port Advisory Group. How much has been 
done on an American plane? 

Answer. A great deal. You could almost 
take it off the shelf today. The technology 
is there. It’s just a matter of pulling it to- 
gether and putting it into the airplane you 
want. We were doing research on the prob- 
lems of a supersonic transport down at Lang- 
ley Research Center all through the late 
1950’s. We knew then that it was feasible. 
There was no fundamental scientific obstacle. 

In December of 1959, at the request of 
E. R. Quesada, who was head of the Federal 
Aviation Agency and President Eisenhower's 
aviation adviser, we made a presentation on 
development of a supersonic transport. Mr. 
Quesada recommended that work get under- 
way. He didn’t get the money he asked for, 
but supersonic-transport development was 
established as a national policy. 
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The Kennedy administration came in, in 
1961, and Najeeb Halaby replaced Mr. Que- 
sada at the FAA. He pushed ahead with 
the development program. Congress appro- 
priated a total of $31 million for the project 
in 1961 and 1962. This year, 1963, was to be 
the prototype year. 

Question. What does that mean? 

Answer. They wanted to get some money 
to do some really serious designing. Up to 
now, the request has not gone to Congress. 
But, as you know, the day after Pan Amer- 
ican Airways announced that it was placing 
an order for six of the British-French Con- 
corde supersonic transports, President Ken- 
nedy said there will be a supersonic program. 

Question. Now that President Kennedy has 
given the go-ahead, what is the next step? 

Answer. He has to ask Congress for money, 
and get it, in this session. If we wait an- 
other year, we will be in a serious position 
in this competition. 

Question. Why does everything depend on 
the Government? Couldn’t private industry 
move ahead with development of this plane? 

Answer. There’s such a terrific capital in- 
vestment required before this thing is a 
going concern and starts to pay back. It’s 
on the order of a billion dollars. I don't 
think there are enough of us in the industry 
to handle this if we pooled everything we 
have. It’s too big for us to carry at the 
same time we're carrying on extensive re- 
search out of profits on all these various mil- 
itary and space projects. 

Question. Could we beat the British and 
French into production if we would settle 
for a mach 2 airplane? 

Answer. I’m confident our aviation in- 
dustry could get an aluminum plane, flying 
at mach 2, into the air as soon as the British- 
French plane, if the money were forthcom- 
ing. 

8 Why not do it? What’s so im- 
portant about the mach 3 airplane? 

Answer. All this argument over mach 2 
and mach 3 is essentially nonsense. What 
is really important is that we build a plane 
that has growth in it. The British-French 
plane is going to be aluminum. The day 
it flies, it is at the limit of its growth po- 
tential, because you can’t push an alumi- 
num plane much beyond mach 2. It won't 
take the heat generated beyond that. 

Our plane doesn't have to fly at mach 3. 
You might start out at, say, mach 2.3 in 
an airplane designed eventually to fly as fast 
as mach 3. But if you pick a high-temper- 
ature metal-titanium or steel—for the basic 
airframe, you have solved your basic prob- 
lem and, as you solve the others, you can 
let this machine grow in speed. 


WHY THE B-70 IS NEEDED 


Question. Haven't a lot of these problems 
been solved in designing the B-70, which 
is supposed to fly at mach 3? 

Answer. The B-70 is a pretty important 
machine. There’s been a fantastic amount 
of work done on it. But it isn’t flying yet. 
If it does fly, it will provide a lot of answers 
that we need. 

You sit down and design these things and 
make laboratory experiments. You think 
you can calculate how this structure will 
distort under combined heat and stress. But 
we sure need to get that B-70 up to mach 3 
for a long cruise at skin temperatures of 450 
to 600 degrees. Then we'll know for sure if 
our design holds up. 

Question. Has it been a mistake not to 
push the B-70? 

Answer. Yes. The B-70 program has been 
interrupted several times. If it had not 
been for those interruptions, that airplane 
almost surely would be fiying today. 

Question. Why haven’t they gone ahead 
with the B-70? 

Answer. I think perhaps the cost got peo- 
ple worried. They started adding up the 
cost of squadrons of these planes. Then 
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for a long time the argument centered about 
how many squadrons were needed and how 
many billions that would cost. People got 
scared, 

The whole thing was unnecessary. Some- 
body needed to have the determination to 
make a decision to go ahead and build the 
original three planes that were planned, and 
then see what kind of flying machine we had 
and then decide whether we needed to go 
ahead and build some more of them. 

If that had been done, the plane might be 
flying for what we've spent on it already. 
Every time you interrupt a program like 
this, you lose money. The engineers on the 
project can’t sit around with nothing to do. 
So the company puts them on other jobs. 
Then, all of a sudden, the Pentagon says: 
“OK, we'll put some more in this.“ Then 
you have to pull the design team back to- 
gether and get the whole thing cranked up 
and going again. 

WHERE SUPERJETS WILL FLY 


Question. When the supersonic airliners 
do start flying, where will they be used 
most? 

Answer. On the world air routes. 

Question. They won’t be used, say, be- 
tween New York and San Francisco or Los 
Angeles? 

Answer. That is about the shortest route 
on which one would want to fly supersoni- 
cally. If you leave New York at 9 in the 
morning, you will get to the west coast at 
around 7:30 a.m., if this is a good supersonic 
aircraft. You see, it is actually faster than 
the sun. 

The impact of this machine on airline 
routes and schedules will be terrific. Perhaps 
instead of using it like we do today’s jets— 
from New York to Europe and then back to 
New York—we'll circumnavigate with it, just 
keep it going around the world so you would 
be in daylight. Most people like to travel by 
the sun, so this is where your customers are. 

Question. Will the supersonic plane have 
to operate from special airports? 

Answer. No, it should operate out of 
today’s airports. In fact, it probably will 
have shorter distances for takeoff and land- 
ing. Pilots are insisting on this. 

You see, this is really going to be a re- 
markable aircraft in many ways. 

Not only will it fly at two to three times 
the speed of sound, but it will operate at 
subsonic speeds. It will probably have a 
variable-sweep wing that folds like a scissors 
back along the fuselage for supersonic speeds. 
For takeoff and landing, and flying at sub- 
sonic speeds, the wing will extend out from 
the fuselage 

This will give us an aircraft that can take 
off from Chicago and fly to New York at awe 
sonic speed to pick up more 
Then it will go from New York to Paris 
supersonically. It will have to do something 
like that if you are going to get daily utiliza- 
tion of 10 to 12 hours, which is what it takes 
to make a real economic operation. 

Weather shouldn't stop this machine. It 
should be able to take off and land in “zero- 
zero” conditions. We have the technology 
now to equip this plane with a blind-land- 
ing system. With a plane this expensive you 
can't afford to be stooging around waiting 
for weather to improve or going to an alter- 
nate airport. 

Question. At what altitude will it fly? 

Answer. This depends on the mach num- 
ber. A mach 2 transport would be flying at 
around 60,000 feet. A mach 3 transport 
would be up around 75,000 feet. 

Question. How many passengers will it 
carry? 

Answer. At least 125. It might go on up 
to 175. There has been some talk of a plane 
that would carry 300 to 400 people, but I find 
that hard to believe, and I don’t see why it 
would be needed. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF SPEED 


Question. Will supersonic flight make it 
possible to leave New York in the morning, 
go to London, do a day’s business, and be 
back in New York the same evening? 

Answer. The sun works against you there. 
Let's see: You've got 6 hours working against 
you on the way over. If you left here at, 
say, 6 in the morning, you'd be in London at 
3 in the afternoon. If you could transact 
your business between 3 and 6 o'clock, you 
could leave London at 8, but you’d be home 
before dinner. 

But supersonic travel will change the en- 
vironment for many businesses. For exam- 
ple, international-banking paper could be 
shifted from London at the close of business 
there and be in a New York bank the same 
day. Businesses with worldwide operations 
would be able to get key talent to tight 
spots in such short order that you could 
expect to see some reduction in costs by 
cutting down the staff needed to man offices 
abroad. 

Question, If this plane flies faster than 
sound, won't it create a sonic boom that will 
leave a swath of broken windows on the 
ground below it? 

Answer. Now, here’s a very serious problem. 
You probably remember that there was a 
flight across the country by a B-58, which 
flies at twice the speed of sound, trying for 
a speed record. It caused a lot of damage 
around St. Joseph, Mo., when it evidently 
came down to a lower altitude to refuel from 
a tanker plane. There was also trouble on 
Long Island, when it was losing altitude at 
the end of its flight. 

But the important thing is that, while it 
was at its cruise level, it was creating about 
the kind of sonic-boom pressures that we 
expect this supersonic transport to have and 
there was no trace of a complaint. So this 
is a hopeful sign. 

Question. Does the sonic-boom impact de- 
crease as the plane goes higher? 

Answer. That's right. From studies we've 
made, we think we will have to take this 
airplane up to around 45,000 feet at sub- 
sonic speeds, before it goes supersonic. 

Question. Can’t you tell for sure—from 
what has happened with supersonic planes 
now fiying, such as the B-58? 

Answer. No, because the supersonic trans- 
port will weigh around 400,000 pounds, or 
about 4 times as much as any aircraft for 
which “boom” data exist. Now, the B-70, 
when it files, will give us an actual check 
on the sonic boom created by a really big 
airplane. 

Question. Won't a plane this big require 
engines that will be more powerful and gen- 
erate more noise than today’s jets? 

Answer. There is good reason to expect that 
the engines for this machine, even with the 
markedly increased thrust they must gener- 
ate, will perhaps give us noise levels a little 
bit below what we've got in our jet engines 
today. The design for the supersonic jet 
engine, which will have to incorporate what 
we call a “sonic choke” to slow the air en- 
tering the engine, will eliminate some of the 
noise problem, especially the high-pitched 
whine, that you get from jet engines today. 

Question. Will the British-French plane 
have good subsonic flying ability? 

Answer. I don’t think it will have the sub- 
sonic qualities that our plane could have. 
I know the British and French people don't 
agree with this, but I set forth the reasons 
in a paper at a joint Anglo-American aero- 
nautics meeting in September 1961, and 
nobody seems to want to dispute them too 
much. 

Question. You said the Russians may be 
ahead of the British and French in develop- 
ing a supersonic airliner— 

Answer. There is every reason to suppose 
they are, and that they will be coming along 
with something ahead of everybody. 
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Question. Do you think they will convert 
a supersonic military airplane to passenger 
use, as they did when they made a jetliner 
out of a jet bomber? 

Answer. I don’t know just what they 
might do. But consider this: Russia is a 
vast country—long distances across it. And 
they've been developing a complex of indus- 
trial cities that are perhaps 1,000—1,200— 
1,500 miles apart. So they probably would 
be able to use a mach 2 airliner with a high 
frequency of service. And, of course, oper- 
ating the way they do, Mr. Khrushchev could 
legislate the sonic-boom nuisance by simply 
telling the people it can’t hurt them—and 
you sure can’t do that here. 

HOW UNITED STATES CAN COMPETE 

Question. Tou said the United States 
could have a supersonic airliner flying by 
1970, if it wastes no more time. If the Presi- 
dent and Congress pushed the project and 
provided the money, is it possible the plane 
could be flying by 1967, when the British- 
French plane is scheduled to fly? 

Answer. It would be very difficult to beat 
them into the air. But if we go to the high- 
temperature airframe of steel or titanium 
and build a significantly superior aircraft, I 
think the airline people will be willing to 
wait for it. 

THE RACE FOR A FASTER-THAN-SOUND 
PASSENGER PLANE 

British-French entry: The Concorde—a 
cooperative venture by Britain and France. 
Design completed. Plane scheduled to fly by 
1967; speed, 1,300 to 1,500 mph; passengers, 
around 100; range, transoceanic; cruising al- 
titude, 60,000 feet; structure and design, 
aluminum with fixed wing. 

US. entry: Unnamed, design not yet 
worked out, many experts favor a plane of 
the type outlined here, say it could be fly- 
ing by 1970, if U.S. gets moving; speed, 1,800 
to 2,000 mph; passengers, 125 to 175; range, 
transoceanic; cruising altitude, 75,000 feet; 
structure and design, titanium or steel with 
variable-sweep wing. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, great 
prestige awaits the nation which devel- 
ops a transport that is truly efficient in 
airline operation above the speed of 
sound. It will be a mark of scientific, en- 
gineering and production genius. I urge 
that the Congress give full support to the 
President’s call for a “commercial super- 
sonic transport aircraft which is safe for 
the passenger, economically sound for the 
world’s airlines, and whose operating 
performance is superior to that of any 
comparable aircraft.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
now move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, July 10, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 9, 1963: 
U.S. Disrricr JUDGES 

Homer Thornberry, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the western district of Texas, 
vice Robert E. Thomason, retired, 

Bruce R. Thompson, of Nevada, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Nevada, 
vice John R. Ross, deceased. 
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U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs for terms of 3 years expiring May 11, 
1966, and until their successors are appointed 
and have qualified: 

Dr. Walter Adams, of Michigan. 

Dr. Mabel M. Smythe, of New York. 

In THE Navy 

Capt. Fred G. Bennett, U.S. Navy, to be 
Director of Budget and Reports in the De- 
partment of the Navy for a term of 3 years 
with the rank of rear admiral. 

The following-named officers of the line 
and staff corps of the Navy for temporary 
promotion to the grade of rear admiral, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

LINE 
Edward E. Grimm 
John D. Bulkeley 
Rufus L. Taylor 
Jackson D. Arnold 
Ben W. Sarver 
Don W. Wulzen 
Frederick J. Harlfinger I 
Dennis C. Lyndon 
James H. Mini 
Joseph E. Rice 
Pred G. Bennett 
David C. Richardson 
Richard R. Pratt 
Norman C. Gillette, Jr. 
William P. Mack 
Paul E. Hartmann 
Donald Gay, Jr. 
Charles S. Minter, Jr. 
John K. Leydon 
Eugene P. Wilkinson 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Walter Welham 
SUPPLY CORPs 


Robert H. Northwood 
Ira F. Haddock 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Harry N. Wallin 

The following-named officers of the line 
and staff corps of the Navy for permanent 
promotion to the grade of rear admiral, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

LINE 
William E. Sweeney 
John J. Fee 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Martin T. Macklin 
William N. New 
DENTAL CORPS 

Edward C. Raffetto 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 

Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1966. (Reappointment.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior surgeon 


George E. Bock. 

To be senior assistant surgeons 
Arnold Engel James C. Davie 
Robert B. Minor Glenn L. M 
John T. Porvaznik, Jr. Richard A. Plessala 
Henry J. Cabeceiras, Van R. Williams 

Jr. Bernard W. Bigley 
Russell O. Settle, Jr. Dean H. Morrow 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Edward D. Woolridge, Donald C. Boggs 

Jr. Wiliam B. Bock 
Jr. 
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To be senior sanitary engineers 
Francis A. Jacocks 
Henry C. Steed, Jr. 
To be sanitary engineer 
Theodore Jaffe 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


John C. Villforth John G. Bailey 
Gary D. Hutchinson Robert H. Neill 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Ralph W. Buelow 


Malcolm C. Bruce 
F. Donald Maddox 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


James W. Carpenter, Jr. 
Kenton Kirkpatrick 
L. Russell Freeman 


To be assistant pharmacist 
Jon A. May 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Joseph W. Lepak 
To be sanitarians 


Arthur B. McIntyre, Jr. 
William J. Beck 


To be senior assistant sanitarian 
Patrick A. Thibeau 
To be assistant sanitarian 
George J. Butler 
To be nurse officer 
Dorothy L. Bandlow 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 

from the Senate July 9, 1963: 
POSTMASTERS 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
June 10, 1963, of Willie M. Eubank to be 
postmaster at Nevada, in the State of Texas. 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
June 10, 1963, of Harold H. Darby to be post- 
master at Dresden, in the State of Kansas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespy, JoLx 9, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Genesis 13: 8: And Abraham said unto 
Lot, let there be no strife between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and 
thy herdmen; for we are brethren. 

Most merciful and gracious God, grant 
that in these critical days we may give 
clear and unmistakable testimony to the 
revelation made in the Scriptures that 
we are brothers no matter whether our 
bodies are clothed in white, black, yel- 
low, or red skin. 

God forbid that we should fail to rec- 
ognize our moral and spiritual kinship 
and the imperative need of cultivating a 
brotherly relationship if there is to be 
any great forward movement for civili- 
zation and human society. 

Help us to feel that the eyes of the 
whole world are upon us in these strate- 
gic hours of great responsibility and de- 
cision when each of us is given a unique 
opportunity to declare that we truly be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. 

What an irreparable loss it will be to 
our social order and how tragic will be 
the issues and effects if we are blind to 
the witness of history that the colored 
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race has made a tremendous contribution 
to the fame and fortune, the growth and 
greatness of our beloved country. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE 
W. GILLIE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper story. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform my colleagues that 
a predecessor who served in this House 
from the Fourth Indiana District passed 
away last week. Dr. George W. Gillie 
was first elected to the House in 1938 
and served for five terms. 

He died at his home in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on July 4. While here he was a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and was particularly active in ef- 
forts to eradicate hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Gillie was born in Scotland and 
was brought to this country by his par- 
ents when he was 21 months of age. 

He went to Ohio State University 
from which he was graduated and be- 
came a doctor of veterinary medicine. 
While at Ohio State University he had 
a distinguished record in the field of 
sports, in track, football, and other ac- 
tivities. He was one of the first men 
elected to the Football Hall of Fame. 

In his home community he was ex- 
tremely active in fraternal and church 
affairs, being at the time of his death 
the eldest member of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church there. Dr. Gillie has 
also served as sheriff of Allen County, 
Ind. 

He died at the age of 82 and leaves 
surviving him two daughters, Mrs. Elton 
L. Marquardt of Fort Wayne and Mrs. 
John T. Strawbridge of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. His wife had preceded him in 
death. I am sure all Members of the 
House will join me in expressing our deep 
and sincere sympathy to the surviving 
members of his family. Doc“ Gillie will 
be sadly missed by all who knew him. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks an article from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel as follows: 

Dr. GEORGE W. GILLIE DEAD AT AGE OF 82 

Dr. George W. Gillie, 82, well-known Fort 
Wayne veterinarian who served five terms in 
the U.S. House of Representatives after 8 
years as Allen County sheriff, died today at 
3:05 a.m. at Parkview Memorial Hospital 
where he had been a patient since last 
November. 

Dr. Gillie was a leader in the Republican 
Party and in lodge, church, civic, and 
veterinary affairs here during a long and 
colorful career. While at Ohio State Univer- 
sity he was an all-around athlete. 

Dr. Gillie was elected to Congress from the 
Indiana fourth district in 1938 and served 
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five consecutive terms. He became widely 
known for his fight to eradicate the hoof 
and mouth disease in livestock while a Rep- 
resentative. 

Prior to that, Dr. Gillie was sheriff of Allen 
County from 1916 to 1918. He ran for the 
office of mayor of Fort Wayne on the Re- 
publican ticket in 1921, and in 1928 and 
1934 was again elected sheriff. 

Born in Greenlan, Berwickshire, Scotland, 
he came to this country with his parents 
when 21 months old. He graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1907 with a doctor of 
veterinary medicine degree. 

While at Ohio State Dr. Gillie was an all- 
around athlete in discus, track, and shot. A 
college football star, he was one of the first 
men elected to the National Football Hall of 
Fame. 

Dr. Gillie, who resided at 628 West Oak- 
dale Drive, also served Fort Wayne for many 
years under several administrations as 
Humane Commissioner, and was the city’s 
first meat and milk inspector. 

Until he became ill, he was a jury com- 
missioner for the Federal court here. 

The 82-year-old Scot immigrant received 
the Veterinarian of the Year Award in 1953 
from the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, and was honored in his field, 

A charter member of the Downtown Ki- 
wanis Club, Dr. Gillie also was affiliated with 
the Indiana Society, Old Friars Club, the In- 
diana Saddle Horse Association and the Fort 
Wayne Historical Society. 

Active in Masonic work, the Fort Wayne 
veterinarian was one of two men who orga- 
nized the Mizpah Mounted Horse Patrol. He 
held the 32d degree in Scottish Rite and was 
a member of Summit City Lodge 170, F. and 
A.M, and was a member of Royal Order of 
Jesters No. 27. 

Also, Dr. Gillie was a member and past 
potentate of Mizpah Shrine. In addition he 
held membership in Harmony Lodge No. 19 
IOOF, Moose Lodge 200, Men's Garden Club 
and the Isaac Walton League. 

Professional associations which Dr. Gillie 
belonged to include the Northeastern Vet- 
erinarian Association and the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 

The former Congressman held the oldest 
membership in Plymouth Congregational 
Church. He was received into the church 
in 1894. 

Dr. Gillie was active in both Kiwanis and 
Masonic bowling leagues, still bowling until 
his illness, 

In 1908, 1 year after graduating from col- 
lege, he married the former Grace N. Merion, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who preceded him in 
death, 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Elton 
L. (Jean C.) Marquart, Fort Wayne, and Mrs. 
John T. (Charlotte) Strawbridge, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; a sister, Mrs. Joseph Pearson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; two brothers, Harold Gillie, 
Camden, Mich.; and James Stuart Gillie, Fort 
Wayne; and two grandchildren. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Aparr] in expressing my deep sor- 
row at the pasting of former Congress- 
man George W. Gillie of Fort Wayne. 

“Doc” Gillie, as he was known to his 
host of friends in Washington and 
throughout the Hoosier State, was a 
colorful figure. He was a native of Scot- 
land and the first member of the veter- 
inary profession, so far as I know, ever 
elected to the Congress. He spoke with a 
Scotch brogue and was a man of great 
moral as well as physical stature, stand- 
ing 6 feet 4%½ inches in height. 
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For 4 years prior to 1939, I was the 
only Republican in the Indiana congres- 
sional delegation and I used to say that I 
could hold a delegation meeting in a 
telephone booth. 

In January of 1939, I was joined by 
six other Hoosier Republicans Doc“ 
Gillie, Bob Grant, Ray Springer, Gerry 
Landis, Forest Harness, and Noble John- 
son. 

Two years later our delegation was in- 
creased to eight with the election of Earl 
Wilson, and in 1942 Ray Springer died 
and was succeeded by Ralph Harvey. 

So it is obvious that for more than 20 
years there were no deaths among the 
members of this group until the passing 
of “Doc” Gillie last week after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Until his final illness, Doc“ Gillie en- 
joyed rugged good health and was an 
active participant in community affairs. 

Our State and our Nation have lost a 
great and kind gentleman, who will be 
missed by all who knew him. 

On behalf of the Members of this Con- 
gress who served with “Doc” and remem- 
ber him with fondness, I extend our 
sympathy to his two surviving daughters, 
Mrs. Elton Marquardt and Mrs. John 
Strawbridge. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I never had 
the privilege of serving in Congress with 
Dr. Gillie, but I had become well ac- 
quainted with him prior to the time he 
was elected to the Congress in 1938. He 
was a very likeable person, a very kind 
individual, a man of large frame and 
very strong character. He was univer- 
sally respected among those who knew 
him. I enjoyed many pleasant conver- 
sations with Dr. Gillie. I visited with 
him while he was in Congress before the 
time I was elected. 

I join with other Members in express- 
ing condolence to the two daughters who 
survive him and we will all miss him. 
He leaves us with memories of a great 
legislator, a strong and courageous char- 
acter and a very fine and friendly gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It was with deep regret 
that I learned of the passing of my very 
good friend, Dr. Gillie. It was my privi- 
lege and pleasure to serve with him on 
the Committee on Agriculture for several 
years. He had a great interest in Ameri- 
can agriculture and was an exceedingly 
valuable member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. Dr. Gillie was a great 
American and an outstanding public 
servant. He served well his day and 
generation. 

My sympathy goes out to the loved 
ones who survive him. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sad privilege to join with my colleagues 
in this memorial to George W. Gillie. 

I served with George for 6 years. As 
a member of the subcommittee on Agri- 
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culture Department Appropriations I 
was aware of the great contributions he 
made to the considerations of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture legislation and his 
expert interest in all problems concern- 
ing meat inspection and the research 
and control measures that attend the 
interstate handling of animal diseases. 

I wish to extend my sincere sym- 
pathies to the family of George W. 
Gillie. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the passing of Dr. George Gillie, 
with whom I served in the Congress and 
with whom I held a close friendship, a 
fine citizen, an excellent professional 
veterinarian, and outstanding leader has 
been lost. 

His contributions to his own commu- 
nity, State, and Nation are too numerous 
to enumerate. 

Our sympathy is extended to his fam- 
ily, and may time assuage their bereave- 
ment. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 431, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That DEL Clawson, of California, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Banking and Currency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
PRAYER 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25, 1962, immediately after the Supreme 
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Court decision barring the New York 
State Board of Regents prayer, I said 
that to me that was about the most tragic 
decision the Supreme Court had ever 
made in our history. Again on June 17 
of this year the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision barring the reading or 
reciting of the Lord's Prayer and Bible 
reading in the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land cases. 

I introduced a resolution last year and 
again this year to amend the Constitu- 
tion. This resolution rested in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for 1 year al- 
though I have made requests for hearings 
on this resolution so that we could bring 
it before the House. Without any action 
by the committee I am finally forced to 
place on the desk today a discharge peti- 
tion to bring before the House, House 
Resolution 407, to provide a rule to de- 
bate my Joint Resolution 9. 

I have never signed a discharge peti- 
tion. I know Members of the House are 
reluctant to sign a discharge petition but 
this matter has to do with the tradi- 
tion and the spiritual life of the Ameri- 
can people which goes back in our his- 
tory to the founding of our country. I 
believe nowhere in our life should we be 
banned from the right to pray to Al- 
mighty God. I want my grandchildren 
in public school to have the right to 
pray just as well as my grandchildren in 
parochial schools have the right to pray. 
The Speaker of the House, the Honor- 
able JoHN McCormack, has caused to be 
placed above the Speaker’s dais the 
words “In God we trust.“ He is honored 
and respected for this action and the 
Members of the House unanimously ap- 
plauded his action. In future decisions 
of the Supreme Court, is this motto to 
be barred from our Congress and our 
coinage and currency? My resolution 
will perruit this subject to be debated. It 
provides a rule of 4 hours debate, open 
for amendment, and waives all points of 
order. I intend to invite all Members who 
have introduced amendments to meet 
with me and work out suitable language 
for the constitutional amendment, not 
only to provide for nondenominational, 
noncompulsory prayer in public schools 
but will protect, by the Constitution, the 
continuance of in God we trust on our 
currency and coins, in the House, in the 
Pledge of Allegiance, of chaplains in our 
military services and in our Congress 
and legislatures, and so forth. I urge 
you to sign this petition as soon as pos- 
sible and permit this subject to be de- 
cided as soon as possible. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
a the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUDICATION OF CLAIM TO CER- 
TAIN LAND IN MARENGO COUNTY, 
ALA, 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2942) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate a claim to certain land in 
Marengo County, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to ad- 
judicate the claim of B. A. Cogle of Thomas- 
ville, Alabama, under the Color of Title Act 
of December 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 1069), as 
amended by the Act of July 28, 1953 (67 
Stat. 227; 43 U.S.C. 1068-1068b), to the lands 
described in section 2 of this Act. If the 
Secretary shall determine that the said B. A. 
Cogle has otherwise satisfied the require- 
ments of the Color of Title Act, he may issue 
a patent under such Act to such lands with- 
out regard to the acreage limitation imposed 
in such Act. 

Sec. 2. The lands subject to this Act are 
the following-described tracts of land all sit- 
uated in Marengo County, Alabama, and de- 
scribed with respect to St. Stephens Meri- 
dian: 

(1) the northwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter and the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 3, township 13 
north, range 2 east; 

(2) the southwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 26, township 13 north, 
range 3 east; 

(3) the south half of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 35, township 13 north, range 
3 east; and 

(4) the northwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter of section 19, township 14 north, 
range 2 east. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS BE- 
TWEEN TOWN OF POWELL, WYO., 
AND PRESBYTERIAN RETIRE- 
MENT FACILITIES CORP. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5076) 
relating to the exchange of certain lands 
between the town of Powell, Wyo., and 
the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
accept from the town of Powell, Wyoming, 
a deed conveying to the United States all 
right, title, and interest of the town of 
Powell, Wyoming, in and to that property 
comprising block 116 conveyed to such town 
by patent numbered 1056913, dated August 
23, 1932. 

(b) Upon the receipt of a deed from the 
town of Powell, Wyoming, conveying the 
property comprising block 116 to the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to convey by patent or other ap- 
propriate conveyance to the Presbyterian Re- 
tirement Facilities Corp. all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to such 
property upon the condition that— 

(1) the Presb Retirement Facil- 
ities Corp. convey to the United States fee 
simple title to a parcel of property of ap- 
proximately equal value to that property re- 
ceived by it from the United States under 
this Act; 

(2) If it is determined after an appraisal 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the 
parcel of property to be conveyed to the 
United States under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection is of less value than the property 
comprising block 116, the Presbyterian Re- 
tirement Facilities Corp. pay to the United 
States an amount equal to that difference 
in value. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to convey by patent or other 
appropriate conveyance to the town of 
Powell, Wyoming, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to that parcel 
of property conveyed to the United States 
by the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. pursuant to the first section of this 
Act. 

(b) The conveyance authorized under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be made 
subject to the same covenants, conditions, 
and limitations as those contained in patent 
‘numbered 1056913, dated August 23, 1932, 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “that property 
comprising” and insert “all or part of the 
property comprising”. 

Page 1, line 10, after “comprising” insert 
“all or part of“. 

Page 2, lines 14, 15 and 16, strike out “com- 
prising block 116, the Presbyterian Retire- 
ment Facilities Corp.” and insert in lieu 
thereof “conveyed by it to the Presbyterian 
Retirement Facilities Corp., the Corporation 


Page 3, after line 3, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

Src, 3. The town of Powell, Wyoming, and 
the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities Corp. 
shall pay to the United States such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in out the pro- 
visions of this Act, which sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


consideration of the bill (S. 1122) relat- 
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ing to the exchange of certain lands 
between the town of Powell, Wyo., 
and the Presbyterian Retirement Facili- 
ties Corp. a similar bill to that just 
passed by the House. 
1 Hag Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
cept from the town of Powell, Wyoming, a 
deed conveying to the United States all right, 
title, and interest of the town of Powell, 
Wyoming, in and to that property compris- 
ing block 116 conveyed to such town by pat- 
ent numbered 1056913, dated August 23, 
1932. 

(b) Upon the receipt of a deed from the 
town of Powell, Wyoming, conveying the 
property comprising block 116 to the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to convey by patent or other ap- 
propriate conveyance to the Presbyterian Re- 
tirement Facilities Corp. all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to such 
property upon the condition that— 

(1) the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. convey to the United States fee simple 
title to a parcel of property of approximately 
equal value to that property received by it 
from the United States under this Act; 

(2) if it is determined after an appraisal 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the par- 
cel of property to be conveyed to the United 
States under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion is of less value than the property com- 
prising block 116, the Presbyterian Retire- 
ment Facilities Corp. pay to the United 
States an amount equal to that difference in 
value. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to convey by patent or other 
appropriate conveyance to the town of 
Powell, Wyoming, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to that parcel 
of property conveyed to the United States 
by the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities 
Corp. pursuant to the first section of this 
Act. 


(b) The conveyance authorized under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be made 
subject to the same covenants, conditions, 
and limitations as those contained in patent 
numbered 1056913, dated August 23, 1932, 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The town of Powell, Wyoming, and 
the Presbyterian Retirement Facilities Corp. 
shall pay to the United States such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act which sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellanous 
receipts. 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nevada, Mr. Barrnc: Strike out all after the 


enacting clause of S, 1122 and insert the pro- 
visions of H.R. 5076, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5076) was 
laid on the table. 
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BASILIO KING, HIS WIFE, AND THEIR 
CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1179) 
for the relief of Basilio King, his wife, 
and their children. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of section 101(a)(7)(B) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Basilio King, 
his wife Monica Elisa Co Chia King, and 
their children Henry Alexander Victor King, 
Basilio King, Junior, Johnny King, Elizabeth 
King, Sylvia King, and Cynthia King shall be 
deemed to be returning resident aliens, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARGARET BARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1398) 
for the relief of Margaret Barker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Margaret Barker shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN (IVICA) BEG FARKAS AND 
ANN (ANKA) BEG FARKAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1499) 
for the relief of John (Ivica) Beg Farkas 
and Ann (Anka) Beg Farkas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor children, John (Ivica) Beg Farkas and 
Ann (Anka) Beg Farkas, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien chil- 
dren of John J. Farkas and Sophia Beg Far- 
kas, citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural parents of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
in the administration of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, John (Ivica) Beg Parkas 
and Ann (Anka) Beg Farkas may be classi- 
fied as eligible orphans within the meaning 
of section 101 (b) (1) C) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in their behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Farkas, citizens of the 
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United States, pursuant to section 205(b) of 
the Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EVA BAKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1731) 
for the relief of Eva Baker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Eva Baker, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Robert W. Baker, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of Eva Baker shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Eva Baker may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. Robert W. Baker, a citizen 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans.” 


Pi committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCIA CARTA GALLITTO + 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2450) 
for the relief of Lucia Carta Gallitto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Lucia Carta Gallitto shall 
be held and considered to be the natural 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Mario Gal- 
litto, citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural parents of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That, 
in the administration of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Lucia Carta Gallitto 
may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) 
(F) of the Act, upon approval of a petition 
filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Mario 
Gallitto, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Act, subject 
to all the conditions in that section relating 
to eligible orphans.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEOFFREY HOWARD SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5094) 
for the relief of Geoffrey Howard 
Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Geoffrey Howard Smith shall 
be held and considered to have complied 
with the requirements of section 316 of the 
Act as they relate to residence and physical 
presence. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, anc passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GERARD PUILLET 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6308) 
for the relief of Gerard Puillet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gerard Puillet may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said Act: And provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHAL GOLENIEWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5507) 
for the relief of Michal Goleniewski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Michal 
Goleniewski, lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence in the United States, shall be 
held to be included in the class of applicants 
for naturalization exempted from the pro- 
visions of section 313(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as such class is specified 
in section 313(c) of the said Act, and that 
Michal Goleniewski shall be considered to 
have met the residence and physical pres- 
ence requirements of section 316(a) of the 
said Act, and his petition for naturalization 
may be filed with any court having naturali- 
zation jurisdiction. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ANTHONY HARRY GIAZIKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6567) 
for the relief of Anthony Harry Giazikis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Anthony Harry Giazikis shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien, as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DANUSIA RADOCHONSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 312) for 
the relief of Danusia Radochonski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Danusia Radochonski may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) of the said 
Act and a petition may be filed by Doctor 
and Mrs. Stephen P. Radochonski, citizens 
of the United States, in behalf of the said 
Danusia Radochonski pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be a read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF JUNE 29, 
1960 (PRIVATE LAW 86-354) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 380) to 
amend the act of June 29, 1960 (Private 
Law 86-354). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Act of June 29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354), 
be and is hereby amended by inserting in 
lieu of the words the date of the enactment 
of this Act“, the following date: October 
26, 1954", 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


YENG BURDICK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 409) for 
the relief of Yeng Burdick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Yeng Burdick may be classified 
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as an eligible orphan within the meaning of 
section 101 (b) (1) F), and a petition may be 
filed in behalf of the said Yeng Burdick by 
Sergeant and Mrs. Roger Burdick, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DOMENICO MARTINO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 504) for 
the relief of Domenico Martino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (9) 
of section 212(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Domenico Martino may be is- 
sued an t visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such Act: Provided, That 
this Act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ZOFIA MIECTELICA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 787) for 
the relief of Zofia Miecielica. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Zofia Miecielica may be classi- 
fied as an eligible orphan within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of that Act, and 
a petition may be filed in behalf of the said 
Zofia Miecielica by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Miecielica, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


YOO CHUL SOO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 292) for 
the relief of Yoo Chul Soo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Yoo Chul Soo may be classified 
as an eligible orphan within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the said Act and a 
petition may be filed by the Reverend and 
Mrs. Gordon J. Milldrum, citizens of the 
United States in behalf of the said Yoo Chul 
Soo pursuant to section 205(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to ell- 
gible orphans. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


KAINO HELY AUZIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 310) for 
the relief of Kaino Hely Auzis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kaino Hely Auzis shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien minor 
child of Aileen Ellen Auzis and Anthony 
Adolph Auzis, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “sections 
101 (a) (27) (A)“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“sections 203 (a) (2) “. 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the words 
“minor child” and substitute the word 
“daughter”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MILLIE GAIL MESA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 686) for 
the relief of Millie Gail Mesa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of paragraph (7) of section 301(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Janis Lavern Mesa, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be held and considered to have 
resided in and to have been physically pres- 
ent in the United States, prior to the birth 
of her natural child, Millie Gail Mesa, for a 
period of five years after the said Mrs. Janis 
Lavern Mesa had attained the age of four- 
teen years. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MIRHAN GAZARIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 671) for 
the relief of Mirhan Gazarian. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Act of October 24, 1962 (Pub- 
lic Law 87-885), Mirhan Gazarian shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
1 of that Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert in lieu thereof the following: That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
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rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the case 
of Mirhan Gazarian. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the said 
Mirhan Gazarian shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PETER HOPETON MAYLOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 735) for 
the relief of Peter Hopeton Maylor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peter Hopeton Maylor shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the alien child of Wilfred Shirly, 
a citizen of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural mother of the said Peter 
Hopeton Maylor shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ENRICO PETRUCCI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 866) for 
the relief of Enrico Petrucci. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Enrico Petrucci may be clas- 
sified as an eligible orphan within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the said Act 
and a petition may be filed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthew J. Hannon, citizens of the United 
States, in behalf of the said Enrico Petrucci 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 422 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H.R. 
3872) to increase the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
extend the period within which the Export- 
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Import Bank of Washington may exercise its 
functions, and for other purposes, with the 
Senate amendment thereto, be, and the same 
hereby is, taken from the Speaker's table, to 
the end that the Senate amendment be, and 
soo a disagreed to and a conference 

with the Senate upon the dis- 
— 2207 of the two Houses. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 92] 
Abbitt Healey Purcell 
Abernethy Hébert Quie 
Alger Hoffman Rains 
Aspinall Karth Reuss 
Bell Kee Rogers, Tex 
Bolling Madden Roosevelt 
Buckley Marsh Schenck 
Cameron Miller, N.Y. Shelley 
Colmer Mills Sheppard 
Derwinski Minshall Sisk 
Diggs Murphy, N.Y. Trimble 
Edwards Norblad Wickersham 
Evins O'Brien, III. Willis 
Forrester Pilcher Wright 
Hawkins Powell Younger 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is upon its adoption to send to a 
committee of conference the bill H.R. 
3872, which increases the lending author- 
ity of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and extends its life. 

The history of this and the necessity 
for it arises out of the so-called back- 
door spending provision in the bill as it 
was amended in the other body. When 
the House bill was first drafted it did 
contain a provision on what is known as 
back-door spending. There was objection 
to that. The committee amended the 
bill so as to make it direct Treasury ap- 
propriation. It then went over to the 
other body. They restored the back- 
door spending feature of it. 

When the bill came back from the 
other body there had been restored the 
objectionable feature that the House 
had taken out, of back-door spending. 
Objection was made to sending it to con- 
ference. ‘Therefore, in the regular 
course it came to the Committee on 
Rules for a rule to send it to conference, 
and this is the rule. On adoption of the 
rule it will then be in order for the 
Speaker to appoint conferees. I am in- 
formed that before that is done, im- 
mediately upon the adoption of this res- 
olution, there will be a motion offered 
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to instruct the conferees to adhere to 
the House position on back-door spend- 


ing. 

This question of so-called back-door 
spending is one that has been in the 
House many times. There is strong 
sentiment in this House against this type 
of appropriation. Many of us have 
always felt that before money is appro- 
priated, it should go to the Committee 
on Appropriations and be done in the 
regular way. This method which has 
become quite prevalent in certain areas 
in the last few years provides a method 
by which an agency for which certain 
funds are appropriated, instead of get- 
ting funds through the regular source, 
or an appropriation bill, may go to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and draw the 
funds directly from the Treasury, with- 
out any reference in the future either to 
the Congress or the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I believe there is a strong 
majority feeling in this House that that 
is a bad way to handle the taxpayers’ 
money and that there is no excuse for it 
under any circumstances. 

We hope the House will sustain the 
position we have taken before and will 
instruct the conferees to stand by the 
position already taken by the House and 
require that this money be appropriated 
in the regular way instead of being bor- 
rowed directly from the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that when 
this motion was made to instruct the 
conferees, there will be an hour’s debate 
on the subject. The motion, I believe, 
will be offered by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], who 
is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 422, makes in order, on adop- 
tion, the sending of the bill H.R. 3872, to 
conference to settle the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House versions of 
the measure. When H.R. 3872 was first 
presented to the House on May 1 last, it 
contained two principal provisions, sec- 
tions, or titles. One would extend the 
charter of the Export-Import Bank for 
another 5 years. The other would in- 
crease the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and would permit that 
Bank to obtain the funds needed to make 
such loans. 

The bill, as it was brought to the floor 
of the House on May 1 from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, did 
provide that at least a portion of these 
additional funds, needed as a lending au- 
thority, by the Export-Import Bank 
might be obtained through a so-called 
back-door approach to the Federal 
Treasury without going through the ap- 
propriation process as provided in the 
Constitution by having the Congress 
itself appropriate the money for such a 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
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which would have permitted the back- 
door spending approach to obtain the 
funds required for lending purposes by 
the Export-Import Bank, and to leave 
the measure so it would require any 
funds obtained for such purpose, that is 
for lending, by the Export-Import Bank, 
be obtained through an appropriation 
voted on in the regular way, through 
the usual process, by the Congress of the 
United States, as has been done on prac- 
tically all other matters in connection 
with public spending. The bill passed 
this body almost unanimously. There 
were very few votes against it. It was 
messaged over to the other body, and the 
other body saw fit to amend H.R. 3872 
so as to provide, or to reinstate, I should 
say, the original provisions in the House 
bill so as to permit the Export-Import 
Bank to obtain the funds it desired for 
lending purposes directly from the 
Treasury without appropriations by the 
Congress. 

The action of the Senate was messaged 
back to the House, with the bill, and ob- 
jection to sending the bill to conference 
was voiced on the floor of the House. In 
other words, unanimous consent to.send 
to conference was refused, and the mat- 
ter was then submitted, under the rules 
of the House, to the Committee on Rules. 
The Committee on Rules held hearings 
on the matter. It found, in its hearings, 
that it was seemingly the broad desire of 
the House Membership that the position 
of the House, as it had been taken on 
this bill—that is, against the back-door 
spending approach and in support of the 
use of the appropriations process for thr 
obtaining of funds for the use of the 
Export-Import Bank—be followed 
there was a strong desire the position of 
the House be maintained. 

However, the Rules Committee saw fit, 
in its judgment and wisdom, to report 
out this resolution to send this bill to 
conference. It is the understanding, at 
least of the gentleman who is now ad- 
dressing the House, and I believe of 
others as well, that immediately upon 
the adoption of this resolution to send 
this bill to conference; that is, H.R. 
3872—to settle the differences between 
the House and Senate versions—that a 
motion will be made to instruct the 
House conferees to maintain the position 
of the House and to oppose the adoption, 
in the conference committee, of the Sen- 
ate amendment, and to insist upon the 
bill being reported as it passed the 
House; that is, that the measure be 
agreed to as it passed the House, so as 
to eliminate the back-door arrangement 
as provided for by the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that when the 
time comes to vote upon the motion to 
instruct the House conferees, that mo- 
tion will prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no other requests 
for Pmp, but I reserve the balance of my 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to support the rule to send this bill to 
conference. As a member of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House, I believe 
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it will be my duty to maintain the posi- 
tion of the House, to adhere to the wishes 
of the House and to stand firm on the 
position of the House, which position is 
well known. The other conferees on the 
part of the House will, I know, consider 
themselves agents of the House and 
stand firm for the House's position. 

May I point out some facts, however, 
about this bill which I believe are im- 
portant. 

The Export-Import Bank has been 
functioning for a period of 29 years. It 
has always functioned under the method 
of financing known as the Treasury 
method of financing as distinguished 
from the appropriation method. For 29 
years it has operated under that method. 
Six years ago, which was 1 year before 
the Export-Import Bank was to have ex- 
pired, the question of extending it for 5 
more years came before the House. Its 
charter was to have expired in 1958. So, 
on April 9, 1957, when the resolution was 
before this House to extend the life of the 
Export-Import Bank for 5 years, the res- 
olution was passed, without even a roll- 
call, and I believe, unanimously. I do 
not remember a single voice vote against 
it. At that time there was no objection 
to continuing the Bank according to the 
method of financing on which the Bank 
was established and on which it has now 
successfully operated for 29 years. 

Then, a year later, on May 8, 1958, it 
was proposed to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Bank by $2 billion. That, 
likewise, passed the House without ob- 
jection; and there was no rollcall. 

It now becomes necessary to extend the 
life of the Export-Import Bank again. 
It expired June 30, to be exact. But of 
course this hiatus in its term I do not 
believe will be too important if it is brief. 
But it is necessary that we act soon on 
this matter. 

When there was objection to a con- 
ference—in other words, when there was 
an objection to conferees being appointed 
in—the matter went to the Committee 
on Rules, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmirH] pointed out, finally, 
as a result of hearings before the Rules 
Committee, this resolution is here now 
to authorize sending the bill to confer- 
ence. 

Under the rules of the House, when 
the conference is authorized, and before 
the Speaker announces the names of the 
conferees, it is germane for a resolution 
to be offered to instruct the conferees. 
I understand such a resolution will be 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Gary]. He did me the courtesy of 
showing me a resolution which provides 
that the conferees shall be instructed to 
remain firm and steadfast for the posi- 
tion of the House, in other words, main- 
tain the position of the House. 

I am in favor of that resolution; it is 
all right. But now we have this situa- 
tion where under a former Republican 
President this method of financing was 
considered fine. Nobody objected to it. 
It was wonderful. There were unani- 
mous votes. But now it is said that this 
method of financing is all wrong and 
should be stopped. 

It will be our duty as conferees of the 
House to maintain the position of the 
House, and we expect to do exactly what 
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our obligation calls for. I know the 
other conferees will do that. 

But notwithstanding these facts, I 
want to point out that it looks like we are 
going to have one rule under a Repub- 
lican administration, as when President 
Eisenhower was in office, and an en- 
tirely different rule under a Democratic 
administration, when President Kennedy 
is in office. 

That is something I cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the managers on the 
part of the House, at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill H.R. 3872, be instructed to insist on 
disagreement to subsection (b) of section 1 
of the Senate amendment thereto, and to 
insist upon the appropriation method of 
financing provided in the bill as passed by the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to instruct the conferees, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire time? 

Mr. GARY. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, first I want to make it 
absolutely plain that the motion I have 
offered is not prompted by any lack of 
confidence in our House conferees. The 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has stated to the House 
he will insist upon the position of the 
House, and I am sure he will. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this situation with 
reference to back-door spending has be- 
come so acute some of us feel the time 
has come when the House itself should 
take a stand, when we should back our 
conferees, and let the conferees from 
the other body know we are backing 
them in no uncertain terms. The chair- 
man of the committee, who has handled 
this bill, stated that the Export-Import 
Bank had been financed under this 
method of financing for 29 years. 

Let me say that so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, and I am sure every- 
one in this House will agree, I have the 
utmost respect for the Export-Import 
Bank. In my opinion, it is one of the 
most efficient and one of the most effec- 
tive agencies we have in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. It has been of inestimable 
value to the exporters of this country. 
It shows a remarkable record with re- 
spect to losses and it operates at a profit. 
It has been my privilege over the years to 
serve on the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee that handles its ap- 
propriations. The reason we became so 
alarmed over back-door spending was not 
because of the Export-Import Bank, but 
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because this practice was growing to 
such an extent that it was rapidly taking 
out of the hands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the power to initiate appro- 
priations. For example, in 1958, bills 
were passed in the Senate providing for 
back-door spending in the tremendous 
sum of $9.110 billion; and such bills were 
actually passed by the House in the 
amount of $4.575 billion. That was for 
just that one year. The amounts have 
been even larger at times. That meant 
that we were taking from under the 
regular control of the appropriations 
process that large amount of money to 
be spent from the Treasury of the United 
States, and some of us felt that the 
situation should be corrected. 

I am making this motion for three rea- 
sons. In the first place, back-door 
spending is unconstitutional. That 
should be sufficient in itself. I do not 
ask you to take my word for it, but I 
read you the words of the Constitution 
which, in article I, section 9, paragraph 
7, say: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


I know that instrument is not always 
held in as high respect as it should be, 
but I think it is one of the greatest docu- 
ments ever penned by man and that our 
forefathers used particularly good judg- 
ment in framing the provisions touching 
Government finance and fiscal prob- 
lems. We violate those provisions at our 
peril. 

In the second place I think this meth- 
od of back-door financing is unsound, 
The framers of the Constitution realized 
that in order to control the finances of 
this Government they should be kept as 
close to the people as possible. There- 
fore, they provided that the money bills 
should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why? Because the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
who are elected every 2 years are 
closer to the people and policies initiated 
there are more amenable to change than 
in the other body, whose Members are 
elected for 6-year terms. 

It has been the time-honored custom 
to originate appropriation bills in the 
House of Representatives. Here they 
are channeled through the regular ap- 
propriations process as required by law. 
Otherwise you have no annual overall 
check of the whole expenditure program. 
Under the appropriations process all 
appropriation requests are referred to 
the proper committee. That committee 
sits day in and day out, reviews each 
item to find what the money is going to 
be spent for. : 

In the third place this back-door fi- 
naneing is unnecessary. Once again I 
do not ask you to take my opinion but I 
quote the Honorable Douglas Dillon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the 
trative officer whom I consider best qual- 
ified to answer the question as to wheth- 
er back-door spending is necessary in 
this case. I shall read from the hearings 
before the subcommittee of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, the Treasury- 
Post Office Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. These were the 
Treasury hearings and Mr. Dillon was 
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appearing before our committee as a 
witness for the Department. 

I said: 

Mr. Secretary, the law under which the 
Export-Import Bank operates will expire 
June 30, 1963. I understand that the ad- 
ministration is r the extension 
of that authority for 5 years, together with 
an increase in capitalization of $2 billion 
through back-door spending. 

Why could not the increase be in the form 
of a direct appropriation? 

Secretary Ditton. It could. 

Mr. Gary. My guess would be that the ad- 
ministration would have a much easier time 
getting it through if they would make it 
that way. Last year similar action was taken 
in connection with the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and that increase in capitaliza- 
tion was ultimately made by direct appro- 
priation rather than by back-door spending. 

I see no reason why this could not be done 
in the same way, and I think you would have 
lots less opposition to it. 

Secretary DILLON. It could. We were re- 
sponsible in the Treasury for the IMF appro- 
priation, and, although we initially thought 
it would be easiest to do it in the way that it 
had always been done in the past, which was 
by borrowing authority, when we observed 
the feeling of the Congress, we figured it 
would be just as easy to do it the other 
way, and we did it. We got the appro- 
priation, and it went just as well. 


He said the same thing could be donein 
this instance. When this information 
came to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, as has already been stated on 
the floor, the chairman of that commit- 
tee offered an amendment to provide that 
the increase of capital of the Export- 
Import Bank should be by appropria- 
tion. This was changed in the other 
body to restore the back-door feature, 
and the bill now comes back to us. We 
think that the Constitution and long es- 
tablished practice dictate that appropria- 
tions legislation be initiated in the House. 
Back-door spending is a device which 
permits the other body to initiate such 
legislation. It is for that reason that I 
am offering this motion that the House 
instruct its conferees to stand by the po- 
sition of the House. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman has 
stated his confidence in the Export-Im- 
port Bank. However, he made a remark 
in connection with back-door spending. 
In the interest of accuracy, it should be 
noted that the only spending the Export- 
Import Bank does is for its own adminis- 
trative expenses. else is for 
lending. It lends money and guarantees 
loans, but it does not pay out anything 
except for administrative expenses. 

Mr. GARY. But it is lending the 
money of the U.S. Government, not its 
own money. This bill is to make avail- 
able to the Bank $2 billion of the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States for 
lending purposes. I am in sympathy 
with that because I think the Bank has 
done an excellent job. It has handled its 
finances well. I have no quarrel what- 
ever with the Bank. Iam thoroughly in 
sympathy with extending its charter and 
giving it any amount of money reason- 
ably necessary to carry on its activities. 
Ihave absolute confidence that it will op- 
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erate properly, but I want it done in a 
constitutional and sound manner. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure that once 
the Congress passes the law and it is ap- 
proved by the President and becomes law 
it is just as much the action of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution regardless 
of what committee it comes from. 

Mr.GARY. Yes; butif the law is con- 
trary to the Constitution it is not a valid 
law. 

Mr. MULTER. If it originates in the 
House and is passed, whether it be for 
lending or spending, it complies with the 
constitutional provision the gentleman 
referred to. 

Mr. GARY. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. The mere fact that the Con- 
gress enacts a law does not make it con- 
stitutional. At least, that is what the 
U.S. Supreme Court says. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Will this shed any 
light on the subject under discussion? 
When the budget message came down 
this year we were told that it called for 
$98.8 billions in the administrative 
budget, but if you add to that the trust 
accounts and the amount we withdraw 
from the Treasury, the outgo actually is 
$122,500 million. Is that not true? 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman I know 
has studied those figures. I have never 
found any of his figures incorrect. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. If 
this were in the category of an appro- 
priation requested it would be included 
in the administrative budget, and the 
request would be $100,800 million, not 
$98,800 million. Some day we will have 
to give the amount of money we are 
actually spending; in one section of the 
budget, Then the American people will 
see that the actual expenditures in say 
fiscal 1964 will be, $122,500 million rather 
than $98,800 million. The only differ- 
ence would be that you would have to in- 
crease the administrative budget by $2 
billion, and the American public then 
would know how much we were spend- 
ing, whereas under the withdrawal there 
is never any mention made of it in the 
budget presented to the Congress and 
we are not aware of the total amount. 

If the gentleman will yield further, 
I am sure that when the appropriation 
request is made the matter will be re- 
ferred to my committee, of which the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia is 
the ranking majority member. May I 
say I, too, have profound respect for the 
operation of the Export-Import Bank, 
and certainly for the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. If this resolution is 
adopted and the request reaches our 
Committee on Appropriations for $2 
billion, certainly it will be given prompt 
and fair consideration. I think the 
House should be told that under the 
present authority, if you extend it, with 
the amount of unused authority and the 
repayments to the Export-Import Bank, 
they could operate for 4 years without 
any additional appropriations or addi- 
tional authority. That does not mean we 
are going to wait 4 years to get a re- 
quest for an appropriation, but I think 
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the House should know we are not in any 
immediate danger by extending the law, 
because the unused amount and the re- 
payment based on the past 5 years would 
fund the program for approximately 4 


years. 

But I want to reassure the House that 
if this resolution is adopted and this bill 
reaches our committee, each and every 
member of the committee will certainly 
give the request prompt consideration, 
and I think I speak for each member of 
the subcommittee when I say that we 
have profound respect for the Export- 
Import Bank. It is doing a good job and 
we want to see it continued and we want 
to see it adequately financed. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
a documented tabulation of back-door 
spending. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 107, part 16, page 21540, you will 
find this documented tabulation. In that 
1 year alone the executive request for 
back-door spending was $28,670 million. 
The Congress reduced that figure to 
$19,673 million which varies to some de- 
gree year after year. 

Now, my colleagues, that gives you an 
idea as to why most of us feel this back- 
door spending must be brought under 
control in order to preserve our constitu- 
tional legislative processes. There is no 
reason, as the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary] has just explained, for any 
kind of back-door spending under our 
system of government. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. Iam very glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I share the gentle- 
man’s high regard for the operations of 
the Export-Import Bank. I think these 
operations have contributed materially 
in helping to reduce our deficit in our 
balance of payments which is such a seri- 
ous problem that we face. The thing 
that concerns me is, if we do reach an 
impasse with the other body, is it pref- 
erable in the gentleman’s opinion to let 
the Bank die or to have it continue as it 
has for 29 years? 

Mr. GARY. By no means, that will 
not be necessary, because there are two 
questions involved here. One is the ex- 
tension of the charter of the Bank for 
5 years. So far as I know, not a single 
soul in the House has any objection to 
that extension. The other is to increase 
the capital of the Bank $2 billion. So 
far as I know there is no material ob- 
jection to that request. It is simply a 
question of how it shall be done; it is a 
question of the method. The charter 
of the Bank could very easily be extended 
in one bill, and extended immediately. 
I think this House would pass it in 2 
seconds, if it were brought before us. 
Then we could leave the question of capi- 
tal for a later decision if necessary. The 
gentleman from Louisiana has already 
pointed out, and that was testified to be- 
fore our committee by the president of 
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the Bank, that using the amounts loaned 
by the Bank during the last 5 years as a 
criterion, the capital now available is 
sufficient to continue the present rate of 
lending for 4% years. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man would favor the continued existence 
of the Bank under its present method of 
financing, but it is only the additional $2 
billion that is in question, is that right? 

Mr. GARY. Yes; that is all that is in 
question. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. What the gentleman is 
merely trying to do is to allow the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress of the United 
States to know what the expenditures 
of the Federal Government are for any 
one given year. It is as simple as that, 
is it not? 

Mr. GARY. Yes; and to retain the 
control of the Congress of the United 
States over any funds drawn from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. HALEY. And, if the gentleman 
will yield further, which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States places in the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield for a point of clari- 
fication, heretofore under the method 
which the Export-Import Bank drew 
money from the Treasury, which was 
only as it was needed, no matter what 
the use or the extent of its capitalization, 
it was not drawn until it needed the 
money and the money remained in the 
Treasury. Under the appropriation 
method which this instruction calls for, 
the same thing would apply. Even 
though we would appropriate $2 billion 
this year and increase the Bank’s capital 
by that $2 billion, the Bank nevertheless 
will not draw it until it needs it; is that 
not so? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct, but they 
could draw it down once it is appro- 
priated. 

Mr. MULTER. They could—— 

Mr. GARY. Yes; they could. When 
they come before the Committee on 
Appropriations and ask for an appro- 
priation, then they have to justify the 
need. That process gives the Congress 
an opportunity to pass upon the use to 
which the money is going to be placed 
and it does so in the most orderly man- 
ner as the rules of the House provide. 
It is a regular annual review along with 
all the other expenditure plans of the 
Government, and by the one committee 
of the House charged with that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Committee on Appro- 
priations up to the present time has been 
reviewing the operations of this Bank, 
has it not? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, and it will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if this method now should 
prevail and this change is accomplished, 
what may very well happen is that the 
Congress will then enact a law appro- 
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priating the additional $2 billion that is 
requested, and if the Bank only needs a 
half-billion dollars in this fiscal year 
that is all it will draw down. Yet, in this 
fiscal year $2 billion will be charged to 
the appropriation, even though $1.5 bil- 
lion remains in the Treasury for with- 
drawal in future years? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

My position in no way indicates any 
criticism of the Export-Import Bank. 
This is one of the most effective and 
efficiently operated agencies in our 
Government. It has been administered 
on banking principles. This manage- 
ment has resulted in great accomplish- 
ment through making substantial funds 
available to many underdeveloped coun- 
tries on proper loan terms for develop- 
ment purposes. 

I know of no one on either side of 
the aisle who would criticize the opera- 
tion of this agency. 

At the same time I believe that we 
can profitably require the appropriation 
approach in the future financing of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The members of the Appropriations 
Committee have indicated they would 
give every consideration to a request for 
an appropriation of the amount sought 
in this legislation. Thus, the necessary 
funds would be made available but they 
would be under control of Congress and 
subject to the scrutiny of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. They could not be 
obtained simply from drawing upon the 
Treasury under a general authorization. 

In these days of mounting budgets 
and balance-of-payments difficulties this 
control is important. By insisting on 
the House version of this legislation we 
can obtain these controls without any 
injury to this important agency of our 
Government. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Brown of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 110, noes 0. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Par- 
MAN, RAINS, MULTER, BARRETT, KILBURN, 
WINALL, and Harvey of Michigan. 


MAKING IN ORDER THE CONSID- 
ERATION OF HR. 3179, JUDGES, 
U.S. COURT OF MILITARY AP- 
PEALS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 424 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3179) to provide that judges of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals shall hold 
office during good behavior, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 424 
provides for consideration of H.R. 3179, 
a bill to provide that judges of the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals shall hold 
office during good behavior, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 3179 is to amend 
existing law with regard to the tenure 
of office of the judges of the Court of 
Military Appeals. In accordance with 
the provisions of existing law, the judges 
are appointed for terms of 15 years. 
Their salaries are fixed at a stated rate, 
which is, in fact, the same as that re- 
ceived by the judges of the U.S. courts of 
appeals. Their retirement is presently 
governed by civil service retirement 
provisions. 

The proposed legislation makes no 
change in the basic structure or func- 
tions of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals. It restores the life tenure pro- 
vision originally approved by the House 
Armed Services Committee and passed 
by the House of Representatives during 
the 81st Congress. Implicit in this res- 
toration is the recognition of the effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals as the civilian overseer of the 
system of courts-martial contemplated 
by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
It affords the judges the same retire- 
ment privileges and survivor benefits as 
are provided for judges of the U.S. courts 
of appeal. However, it limits the total 
of retirement pay for the judicial service 
or any other Federal service of a judge 
to an amount which does not exceed his 
salary as a judge of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 424. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 424 
makes in order a I-hour open rule on 
H.R. 3179, a bill to provide that the 
judges of the Court of Military Appeals 
shall hold office during good behavior, 
and for other purposes. 
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Stated simply, the proposed legislation 
provides that the Court of Military 
Appeals shall be established as the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and shall 
consist of three judges appointed for life- 
time tenure. At present the three judges 
serving on this court are appointed for 
15-year terms. 

The court has now been in existence 
since 1950 and it has been widely ac- 
claimed as a court of great competence 
and deserving of the prestige and dig- 
nity afforded U.S. courts. 

This will be a legislative court under 

article I of the Constitution. Not more 
than two members of the same political 
party may serve as judges at the same 
time. 
The present three judges will be 
eligible to be reappointed to lifetime 
tenure under the proposed legislation, 
and are expected to be so appointed. 

When the bill becomes law, these 
judges will be entitled to the same per- 
quisites, privileges, and retirement bene- 
fits as judges of the U.S. Courts of 
Appeals. 

At present, judges of the Court of 
Military Appeals contribute toward their 
own retirement under the Civil Service 
Retirement System. After the bill be- 
comes law, they will come under the 
Judicial Retirement System. 

The bill has one unique feature which 
provides that a judge of this court who 
retires may not be paid any salary, 
annuity, or combination thereof based 
upon his judicial or other Federal service 
in excess of the salary of a judge of the 
Court of Military Appeals. 

In other words, if a judge has earned 
civil service retirement, the bill would 
not permit him to draw that retirement 
plus full pay of a Federal judge when he 
retires. 

According to the Committee on 
Armed Services, this court has estab- 
lished an outstanding record and is 
deserving of the recognition this bill will 
provide. 

I might add that in 1950 when the 
House of Representatives passed the bill 
establishing the uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice it contained a provision for 
lifetime appointment. 

I know of no opposition to the rule. I 
urge its adoption. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqua]. 

CONGRESSMAN BOB SIKES SETS NEW RECORD OF 
SERVICE FOR FLORIDIAN IN THE HOUSE 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, with a 
great deal of pride and pleasure I stand 
before this distinguished House to pay 
tribute to one of the truly outstanding 
men who have served here, a distin- 
guished statesman, Floridian and Ameri- 
can. 

I speak of my friend and colleague 
the Honorable Rosert L. F. (Bos) SIKES, 
of Florida, who has now established a 
new record for length of service by a 
Floridian in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Might I call to your attention that 
53 men have had the honor and privilege 
of serving in this House from Florida 
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since 1845 when the Sunshine State was 
admitted into the Union. It was back 
in 1917 that the late Stephen M. Spark- 
man, of Tampa, retired from the House 
after 11 terms and 22 years of service, 
to set the record for service in the House 
by a Floridian. 

It stood for 45 years until the cur- 
rent session of the Congress when Bos 
Srxes began his 12th term to establish 
a new record for our great State. 

Bos Srkes was elected to Congress in 
1940 at the age of 33 when Florida had 
five congressional seats. Part of that dis- 
trict was my home county and I remem- 
ber vividly that as a boy of 7, I heard 
him speak during his first campaign for 
the office. He told the people that even 
the bob white quails were on the band- 
wagon, that they had switched to sing- 
ing Bob Sikes, Bob Sikes” instead of 
“Bob White” and they have been singing 
it ever since. 

In Florida, he is generally referred to 
affectionately as the He Coon” denoting 
the leadership he has given to Florida. 

I know that members of the body know 
that I am speaking today not simply be- 
cause Bos SIKES has served so long, but 
rather because he has served so well. 
His service in the Congress has been 
marked with devotion and ability, ac- 
complishment and service, placing love 
of country foremost in all of his deci- 
sions. 

With Florida gaining 4 new Mem- 
bers at the beginning of this session, the 
16-county district which he had repre- 
sented so ably was divided and another 
district created in north Florida which 
took in 8 of these counties. I was privi- 
leged to be named to that seat and I 
consider it one of the real honors to be 
able to serve with a man like Congress- 
man SIKEs. 

All of the members of our delegation 
are mindful of the contributions he has 
made through the years to the growth 
and progress of our great State, and of 
his unselfish devotion to this Nation of 
ours, particularly dedicated to seeing 
that our Nation’s military might re- 
mains second to none. 

We in Florida feel that this record of 
service, established by our friend and 
colleague, is truly deserving of recogni- 
tion. 

We are proud that he has now estab- 
lished a new record for service by a 
Florida Member of the House, to break 
after 45 years a mark set in 1917. 

From the 5 seats our great State had 
in 1940 when he was first named to the 
Congress, we have grown to 12 today, 
with Srxes becoming dean of our delega- 
tion in 1951. 

Florida has had 53 men to serve in the 
House of Representatives since becoming 
a State in 1845 with only Representative 
Sparkman having served as long as 11 
terms, although 2 others served 10 
terms and another 9. 

From 1845 to 1875 the State had only 
one Representative, getting the second 
seat in 1875 and third in 1907. In 1914, 
the delegation increased to four and in 
1933 to five. A sixth Member was added 
in 1943 and two additional seats added 
in 1953. January 1963 saw the State add 
4 new seats for a total of 12. 
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SrKxes represents Florida’s First Con- 
gressional District comprising 8 north- 
west Florida counties—Escambia, Santa 
Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton, Holmes, Wash- 
ington, Bay and Gulf—formerly having 
represented 16 until the redistricting 
which went into effect this year placed 
8 of them in a newly created district. 

His home is in Crestview. 

Born in Isabella, Ga., in 1906, SIKES 
was raised on a farm near Sylvester, Ga. 
His father passed away when he was 10, 
leaving he and his mother to make a 
living on the family farm. The Con- 
gressman gives great credit to his mother 
as an inspiration with her hard work and 
determination that he should have an 
education. 

He attended the University of Georgia 
where he received a bachelor of science 
degree in agriculture in 1927 and then 
went to the University of Florida on a 
fellowship where he earned his masters 
degree in 1929. 

In 1932 Srxes left the university where 
he had been working to go to Okaloosa 
County where he had purchased the Val- 
pariso Star, a weekly newspaper, to be- 
gin a new career. Later he purchased 
the Okaloosa News-Journal and Oka- 
loosa Messenger at Crestview, consoli- 
dating the papers into the Okaloosa 
News-Journal by 1940. 

His newspaper was noted for its 
hard hitting progressive policies. SIKES 
served as president of the Florida Press 
Association in 1937. His entrance into 
elective office came in 1936 when he was 
elected to the Florida House of Repre- 
sentatives from Okaloosa County, and 
was reelected to a second term, serving 
in the 1937 and 1939 sessions. 

When Congressman Millard Caldwell 
announced that he would not seek re- 
election, SrkEs sought the seat in a dis- 
trict which stretched from Escambia to 
Jefferson Counties and was elected. He 
has been reelected in the 11 elections 
since that time. 

In the Congress, he served 2 years on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and then 
6 on the Armed Services Committee be- 
fore gaining a seat on the powerful Ap- 
propriations Committee, through which 
all bills that require appropriations must 
pass. It is doubly important since under 
the Constitution, tax and appropriations’ 
bills must originate in the House. 

Perhaps his major field of interest has 
been the military preparedness of this 
Nation, and in this field he has written 
a large number of bills to improve the 
defense posture of the United States. A 
host of major forestry bills have been 
authored by Sixes along with national 
recreational bills. Many social security 
measures were authored by SIKES. 

Waterways have been another prime 
interest, the Congressman believing that 
where waterways are improved, industry 
and trade are stimulated and these im- 
provements thus pay for themselves com- 
mercially. For the past 4 years, he has 
served as vice president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Srxes has said that the Florida dele- 
gation consistently works together for 
projects that will benefit Florida, and 
that he has been proud to play « part 
in these programs. He is particularly 
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interested in seeing the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal constructed. 

SIKEs serves as a major general in the 
Army Reserves, having been a. member 
of the Reserves for 31 years. 

In 1956 and 1960, he was selected by 
the Florida delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention to serve as their 
chairman. 

He is a member of the Kiwanis Club, 
having served as lieutenant governor of 
the Florida district; a 32d degree Mason, 
ERCC, KCCH, Knight Templar, Shriner, 
Grotto, Knights of Pythias, Moose, Elks, 
VFW, American Legion, 40 & 8, Military 
Order World War, Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, Alpha Gamma Rho, Florida Blue 
Key, and has been the recipient of many 
State and National awards. He is a 
member of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Sikes is the former Miss Inez 
Tyner of Laurel Hill. He has two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Bobbye S. Wicke, of Tampa, 
and Robert K. Sikes, of Orlando. 

Other Members of the House from 
Florida and the years they entered the 
Congress is as follows: CHARLES E. BEN- 
NETT and A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., 1948; 
James A. HALEY and D. R. (Bitty) MAT- 
THEWS, 1952; DANTE FascELL and WIL- 
LIAM C. Cramer, 1954; PAUL Roos, 1955; 
and CLAUDE PEPPER, Don Fuqua, EDWARD 
J. Gurney and Sam GIBBONS, 1963. 

I was deeply impressed with the re- 
marks of Speaker JOHN McCormack who 
said in commenting upon the service of 
Congressman SIKEs: 

The people of his congressional district 
and of Florida are justified in feeling proud 
of the great work performed by Congress- 
man Sikes. He is not only an outstanding 
legislator, but a great American. 


Congressman Cart Vinson, who this 
month will establish an alltime record 
as Member of this House, said: 


Over a period of 49 years I have had the 
privilege of knowing literally hundreds of 
Members of Congress. Among those Mem- 
bers with whom I have associated for many 
years who early in his congressional career 
clearly demonstrated his ability is Bos SIKES, 
dean of the Florida delegation. Mr. SIKES be- 
came a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee when it was first organized in 1947. 
From the outset, I was impressed with his 
tremendous grasp of military problems and 
his vast store of knowledge in areas affect- 
ing our national security. * * * 

Mr. Suses has fully justified my original 
impression of his outstanding ability. He is 
a tower of strength in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is unusually able, highly 
knowledgeable, loyal, and determined, but 
always reasonable, and fully dedicated to his 
district, his State, and the Nation. 

Mr. SIKES is a Member of Congress whose 
capacity is more clearly demonstrated with 
each passing Congress. The people of the 
State of Florida can be very grateful that 
Mr. Sikes has represented his district and 
his State in the Congress of the United 
States for almost 23 years, and I sincerely 
hope that they can look forward to many 
more years of faithful service from Mr. 
Srexes. I consider him not only a personal 
friend and a dedicated American, but also 
one of the bulwarks of the democratic 
system. 


Another outstanding Member of the 
House, Congressman L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
said: 


Bos Suxes and I came to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1941. * * * We served on the old Lanham 
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committee which built the first military 
housing in preparation for World War II. 


+ + * The everlasting energy, indefatigable 
industry, priceless dedication, and absolute 
unim 


peachable integrity, coupled with a 
charm of which the gods would be envious, 
make men love and respect Bon SIKES. He 
possesses those elements which cause his 
colleagues to say “Here is a man.” 


We in Florida are proud of Bos SIKES, 
this young man of his midfifties who has 
many years of service to his State and 
Nation to look forward to. We are proud 
of what he has done, we are more proud 
of the realization of the great work he 
will yet do for his country. 

In recognition of the fact that Bos 
Sixes has now served longer in this 
House of Representatives than any other 
man in the more than 115 years since 
Florida became a State, I take great 
pride in saluting a man who, in my opin- 
ion, is a truly great American. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, all Floridians are proud of the 
record of long and dedicated service 
which has been achieved by our beloved 
colleague, Congressman Bos SIKES. We 
his colleagues in the House, are particu- 
larly grateful for his fine service because 
we have had an opportunity to observe it 
at close range. We have also, through 
the years, been the recipients from him 
of many deeds of cooperative service. So, 
with great personal feeling, we on this 
day offer to our beloved colleague our 
warmest congratulations and our best 
wishes for many future years of service 
here. In this accolade we also pay trib- 
ute to his charming wife, who with him 
gives Florida and our Nation a magnifi- 
cent team which is an inspiration to all. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlernan yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with my colleagues 
in the Florida delegation in paying trib- 
ute to our dean,“ the Honorable ROBERT 
L. F. Srxes as he reaches another mile- 
stone in his distinguished career by be- 
coming the Floridian who has served 
Florida longer in the U.S. Congress than 
any other Floridian in the history of our 
great State. 

We of Florida are indeed fortunate to 
have had for so long a period of time 
such an able and effective legislator as 
our own Bos Ses. Not only has he 
given distinguished service to his own 
congressional district but he has assisted 
all members of our delegation in matters 
which were of particular importance to 
their own congressional districts. To 
newly elected Congressmen of Florida 
and of the Nation, Bos has always given 
freely the benefit of his experience, his 
counsel and his advice. 

Florida has been fortunate to have had 
a delegation of men who work in har- 
mony for the varied interests of our 
State—our dean, Bos Sixes, has done 
much to promote this harmonious rela- 
tionship. 
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While it is true that Florida has been 
the chief beneficiary of Bos SIKES’ dis- 
tinguished service, our entire Nation has 
benefited from his efforts and his leader- 
ship. As an expert in military affairs, 
he has contributed a great deal to our 
national defense programs. He has 
demonstrated his interest in the develop- 
ment of our waterways and the con- 
servation and control of our water re- 
sources by serving for more than 4 years 
as the vice president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

I hope that we the people of this great 
United States of America will continue 
to have the benefit of his service and 
leadership so long as he offers himself 
in the service or our country. It has 
been a real privilege for me to serve with 
Boes Sixes in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure to come to 
the House of Representatives along with 
the distinguished gentleman whom our 
colleague is extolling at this time. 
Twenty-three years ago about 75 of us 
came to Congress as freshmen. If you 
will look at the list, there are about 8 
of us left; OREN Harris, CECIL KING, 
JOHN FOGARTY, JAMIE WHITTEN, EDDIE 
HÉBERT, Bos SES, and myself. Of that 
group. of that happy party, many have 
departed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Bos SIKES 
even when he had hair, although I 
thought there was not anybody who 
ever knew Bos Sms when he had any 
hair. But as the years have waxed 
longer and as our memories have grown 
shorter, I know of nobody who has been 
more dedicated to his country, his dis- 
trict, and who has been more indefatig- 
able in his dedication to his country than 
Bos Sixes. I have been lucky knowing 
Bos Sres, as you have. The gentleman 
mentioned that he is a great huntsman. 
I hunt with him quite frequently. I may 
say that there is no greater sportsman, 
there is no greater American, there is 
no greater Member of Congress, there is 
no better friend than Bos Sixes, the 
dean of the gentleman’s delegation. 
And I thank him for bringing to our 
attention the fact of Bos Smes’ long 
service, longer than that of anyone who 
has served from his great State. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank my colleague 
for giving me the opportunity to join 
him and our other colleagues in ex- 
pressing our sentiments about our genial 
colleague from Florida, who now occu- 
pies the chair. It is always a pleasure 
to say nice things about colleagues with 
whom we serve. I think it is distinctly 
a greater pleasure to join in tribute to 
a man from my own State, a man who 
has been here much longer than I have. 
So I rise to pay tribute to the Honorable 
Bos Sixes, Congressman from the First 
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District of Florida, not only for his long 
tenure, longer than anyone else from the 
great State of Florida, but also for the 
fine contribution he has made to the 
State of Florida and our Nation. 

On a personal basis, I am glad to say 
that Bos and I are close friends, as are 
our wives, and we enjoy the finest com- 
panionship and pleasure on a social basis. 
On a working basis, it has been my 
privilege to be helped by our distin- 
guished colleague, the leader of our dele- 
gation, from the beginning of my service 
here. My work has been made easier 
because of the help he, as head of the 
delegation, has given me. It is my pleas- 
ure to express not only my appreciation 
to him as a leader in his own right but 
my thanks from a Member junior to 
him. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Logically it is always in 
good order to say pleasant things about 
the gentleman now in the chair, but in 
order that we may proceed in a par- 
liamentary manner, retroactively I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida may proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqua] and my other col- 
leagues from Florida. I have not known 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
as long as my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fuqua], but I do want 
to say at this time that the association I 
have had with him has been a great 
pleasure. We all know he has served this 
Congress, his State, and his district well. 
As a freshman Member, I know him to be 
a true friend, one on whom I can count 
for sound leadership and advice and a 
friendly helping hand. It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I pay tribute to a 
man who has had such a long and dis- 
tinguished career of service in this body. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, would like to pay tribute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida, the 
dean of our delegation, Rosert L. F. 
SIKES 


It has been my honor and privilege, as 
was my father’s before me, to serve with 
the gentleman from Florida, BoB SIKES, 
here in the House of Representatives. 
The House is very fortunate indeed to 
have such a dedicated and loyal Member 
whose judgment is called upon in mat- 
ters of importance affecting our Nation. 

Bos Sixes has served the First District 
of Florida now over 22 years, and the 
people of his district have been extremely 
well represented over these years. His 
progressive and forthright leadership has 
always had the best interests of his dis- 
trict, State, and country at heart. Bon 
Sixes’ distinguished service on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Armed Services 
Committee, and presently on the Appro- 
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priations Committee attest to his tire- 
less labor and effort to serve. 

Bos Ss has received many tangible 
awards throughout his career; however, 
I feel that the respect and admiration of 
the people of his district and his fellow 
Congressmen far outweigh anything that 
could be given him of a tangible or ma- 
terial nature. 

I am sure that Bos Sixes’ experience 
and good judgment, so often seen here 
in the House, will continue to be an in- 
spiration and guide to us all for many 
many years to come. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join my colleagues today in rec- 
ognizing the extended congressional 
service of Congressman ROBERT SIKES. 
It has been my privilege to work with 
Congressman SIKEs on a number of mat- 
ters of interest to the State of Florida, 
and I have always found him to be a 
most cooperative and able Member of 
Congress. 

Now in his 12th term, Congressman 
Sixes has set a record not only as hav- 
ing served longer than any other Mem- 
ber of Congress in the history of Florida, 
but as an outstanding legislator as well. 

It is a pleasure to make a matter of bi- 
partisan recognition the extended con- 
gressional service of an outstanding 
American. I wish him many more years 
of effective service in the Congress. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues from 
Florida in paying tribute to the dean of 
our delegation, the Honorable Bon SIKES. 
I have known this great American since 
we were classmates at the University of 
Florida in 1929. It is interesting to note 
that of the 12 Members of the House 
from Florida, 7 of us are alumni of 
the University of Florida, and both of our 
Senators from Florida are likewise alum- 
ni of this great institution. 

I believe during the days when the 
Honorable Bos SKxs and I were attend- 
ing the University of Florida, that there 
was perhaps no other institution in 
America whose sons and daughters en- 
tered more fully into public life than the 
alumni of that great institution. 

I knew Bos Sr«es later as a leader in 
the field of agriculture. I had the pleas- 
ure of being the assistant State 4-H 
Club director in Florida for a number of 
years, and in that capacity it was my 
responsibility to direct our summer 
camps. For several summers, I visited 
with the rural youth in their summer 
camps in west Florida, and on several 
occasions we had the pleasure of hearing 
Congressman SIKES give us inspirational 
talks. I can well remember on one of 
these occasions that I had the pleasure 
of introducing him, and I could not help 
but think how wonderful it would be if 
someday I could, likewise, be a Congress- 
man and be so highly considered by the 
youth of my district as the rural youth 
honored Congressman SIKES. 

I, of course, have known this great 
American best as a Member of Congress. 
Upon coming to this great body in 1953, 
I found Bos Srxzs to be constantly help- 
ful in all of the many problems that con- 
fronted a freshman Congressman. It is 
easy for him to be helpful, because he 
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likes people. He has indefatigable en- 
ergy. He is one of the most cooperative 
men I have ever known and he extends 
service to those who call upon him which 
is truly outstanding, and is a service be- 
yond the call of duty. 

We are very proud in Florida of Bos 
Srxes, and I want to congratulate the 
the people of his district for sending him 
here for so many years. I think all of 
us realize that with more seniority, a 
good Congressman’s opportunities for 
service are always enhanced. Certainly 
the gentleman we are honoring today is 
a good and great Congressman, and I 
predict his people will continue sending 
him here as long as he desires to come. 
All of us devoutly hope that he will never 
have any other ambition than to be a 
Congressman, because we, the Members 
of the delegation, need him here. Flor- 
Se needs him here. America needs him 

ere. 

I should like to extend my congratula- 
tions to Bos Sts and his charming 
wife, Inez, and to say to our colleague, 
the Honorable Don Fuqua, how much I 
appreciate his arranging this opportu- 
nity for us to pay tribute to the dean of 
our delegation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
too wish to join in the eloquent and most 
deserving tributes to the distinguished 
gentleman from the First District of 
Florida. Today we are acknowledging in 
formal terms what the voters of Florida 
have recognized in Bos SIKES for 23 
years. The good people of Florida rec- 
ognize and appreciate integrity and de- 
voted service, and Bos Sixes stands as 
the finest example of the people’s Con- 
gressman. While he has always served 
his district with diligence and devotion, 
there are many throughout America that 
know of Bos Sixes’ numerous and out- 
standing contributions to the strength 
and well-being of the Nation. 

As Speaker I have the greatest con- 
fidence and respect in Bos Sixes. His 
vision and ability rank him as one of the 
outstanding Members of this House, and 
it is with a sense of real pride that I re- 
call my many years of service with him. 
I congratulate him on this splendid 
achievement and commend the people of 
Florida for sending to Congress a man 
who commands the respect of this House 
and the Nation. Today I salute Bos 
Sikes and wish him 23 more constructive 
and happy years in this House. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to note that our distinguished 
colleague, Bos Sikxs, has now served in 
the Congress longer than any previous 
Representative of his great State of 
Florida. This distinction is well merited 
and reflects the dedicated nature of his 
service. He is an able and articulate 
legislator, an outstanding officer in the 
Army and above all, a man of sound 
character. I value greatly his friend- 
ship and join most enthusiastically in 
this well-deserved tribute. Such men 
as Bos Sixes reflect credit on this body 
and strengthen the Nation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to extend my congratulations to the 
dean of the Florida delegation, the Hon- 
orable Bos Sixes, now in his 12th term as 
a Member of this great body. Bos SIKES 
has attained the distinction of having 
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served his district and his country as a 
Member of Congress longer than any 
other Congressman in the history of 
Florida. This fact alone is an indica- 
tion of the recognition on the part of his 
people that Bos Sixes has made great 
contributions to his State and his Nation. 

Congressman SIKES has authored 
much of the important legislation which 
in recent years has shaped the course of 
our country’s destiny. He is particularly 
noted for his work in national defense 
and in the stimulation of waterways 
projects. 

As a new Member of the House, I have 
had occasion to seek the counsel of Bon 
Sixes. In every instance he willingly 
and generously shared his valuable time 
and experienced knowledge. What I 
consider to be a major decision in the 
course of my life since my arrival in 
Washington was made principally on the 
advice of Bos Sixes. In him I have found 
a friend as well as a fellow worker. 

I congratulate him on this occasion 
and extend to him Hawaii’s warm aloha. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD 
with regard to the gentleman from 
Florida to whom we have been paying 
tribute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3179) to 
provide that judges of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals shall hold office during 
good behavior, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3179, with 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mad- 
am Chairman, I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Madam Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, this bill would amend title 
10, United States Code, particularly those 
sections dealing with the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to provide that the 
present Court of Military Appeals be 
redesignated as the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. This bill was introduced 
by our distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. The pro- 
visions of the bill are identical to the 
original court of military justice, which 
when this court was created, made pro- 
vision that these judges would hold dur- 
ing good behavior. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to amend the existing law with 
regard to the tenure of office of the 
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judges of this court. In accordance with 
the provisions of existing law, the judges 
are appointed for terms of 15 years. 
Their salaries are fixed at a stated rate 
which is, in fact, the same as that re- 
ceived by the judges of the U.S. courts 
of appeals. Their retirement is pres- 
ently governed by civil service retirement 
provisions. 

Under this bill, the court would be 
established under article I of the Consti- 
tution. The bill further provides that 
for administrative purposes only, it will 
be located in the Department of Defense. 
Not more than two judges may be of the 
same political party. 

Under the proposal, the judges of the 
court, of which there are three, would 
hold office during good behavior and 
would be entitled to the same salary, al- 
lowances, perquisites, retirement and 
survivor benefits as judges of the U.S. 
courts of appeals. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to amend existing law with regard 
to the tenure of office of the judges of 
the Court of Military Appeals. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of existing 
law, the judges are appointed for terms 
of 15 years. Their salaries are fixed at 
a stated rate, which is, in fact, the same 
as received by the judges of the U.S. 
courts of appeals. Their retirement is 
presently governed by civil service retire- 
ment provisions. 

The proposed legislation makes no 
change in the basic structure or func- 
tions of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals. It restores the life tenure provi- 
sion originally approved by the House 
Armed Services Committee and passed by 
the House of Representatives during the 
81st Congress. Implicit in this restora- 
tion is the recognition of the effectiveness 
of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals as 
the civilian overseer of the system of 
courts-martial contemplated by the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. It affords 
the judges the same retirement privi- 
leges and survivor benefits as are pro- 
vided for judges of the U.S. courts of 
appeals. However, it limits the total of 
retirement pay for the judicial service or 
any other Federal service of a judge to 
an amount which does not exceed his 
salary as a judge of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals. 

The bill further provides that in the 
event of the temporary disability of one 
of the judges, the President would be 
authorized to designate a judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia to fill the office during the 
period of temporary disability. 

It also provides that a judge of the 
Court of Military Appeals could retire 
for disability by furnishing to the Presi- 
dent a certificate of disability signed by 
the chief judge. If a judge of this court 
were permanently disabled from per- 
forming his duties, but did not retire, 
the President, upon the basis of a cer- 
tificate of disability signed by the chief 
judge, would appoint an additional judge 
for the efficient dispatch of business by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for con- 
tinuity between the present Court of 
Military Appeals and the court to be 
established under this proposal. An in- 
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cumbent judge of the present court would 
become a judge of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals until the expiration of 
the term of his original appointment but 
he would also be eligible to be reap- 
pointed by the President as a judge with 
life tenure. 

Retirement benefits for an incumbent 
judge would accrue from the date of his 
original appointment and he would be 
authorized to elect survivor benefits un- 
der 28 United States Code 376 within 6 
months of the effective date of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Section 3 of the proposed legislation 
would preclude a judge from being paid, 
after resignation or retirement, a salary, 
annuity, or combination thereof based 
upon his judicial or other Federal serv- 
ice in excess of his salary as a judge of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 

I might also add that judges of the 
present court are currently subject to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. They 
contribute 6% percent of their basic sal- 
ary to the retirement fund through pay- 
roll deductions and have the same re- 
tirement and survivor benefit protection 
as Federal employees generally. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill would pro- 
vide the following changes in retirement 
and survivor benefits for incumbent 
judges and all judges appointed to the 
court in the future: 

First. They would be specifically ex- 
cluded from coverage under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. The 6'2-per- 
cent deductions now being contributed 
by incumbent judges would cease and 
they would be entitled to a refund of 
amounts withheld since date of judicial 
appointment. 

Second. They would be subject to the 
noncontributory retirement provisions— 
28 U.S.C. 371, 372—applicable to judges 
of the U.S. courts of appeals. Incum- 
bent judges would be credited with their 
service from date of original judicial ap- 
pointment for purposes of retirement 
under the cited provisions. No period of 
service used for benefits under the judi- 
cial retirement provisions could ever be 
credited under th- Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. Only judicial service is used 
in determining benefits under these pro- 
visions, and a judge, current or future, 
would retain his right to any annuity he 
may have acquired under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act based on prior non- 
judicial service. 

Third. They would be eligible to elect 
participation in the judicial survivor an- 
nuity system—28 U.S.C. 376. This is an 
optional contributory—3 percent of sal- 
ary—system which provides automatic 
survivor benefits tc the surviving spouse 
and dependent children of a participat- 
ing judge upon death in active service or 
after retirement. The Judicial Survivor 
Annuity Act permits all prior Federal 
service and all judicial service to be 
credited in the computation of survivor 
benefits. Any service so used may not 
be credited toward survivor benefits un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. If 
a survivor benefit has been previously 
established under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act based on Federal service 
prior to becoming a judge, the service 
base for such benefit would be reduced by 
all periods of prior Federal service cred- 
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ited toward survivor benefits under the 
judicial survivor annuity system. If all 
prior service were used toward benefits 
under the latter system, survivor annuity 
entitlement under the Retirement Act 
would be vacated. 

Section 3 of the bill would preclude a 
judge from being paid, after resignation 
or retirement under the judicial retire- 
ment provisions, any salary, annuity, or 
combination thereof based upon his 
judicial or other Federal service, in ex- 
cess of the salary of a judge of the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals. This restric- 
tion on the total Federal retirement in- 
come of a judge would not deprive him of 
any annuity due him under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Such annuity 
would be payable upon his judicial retire- 
ment, but the amount of his judicial re- 
tirement pay would have to be reduced 
if such pay, when added to the amount of 
civil service annuity, exceeded the salary 
of a judge of the court. 

This latter provision is unique and 
would apply only to judges of the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals. No such 
restriction exists with respect to judges 
of the United States upon resignation or 
retirement under the judicial retirement 
provisions. A judge of the United States 
may retire with the full salary of his 
office and receive in addition thereto any 
annuity he may have earned under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act by virtue of 
nonjudicial Federal service. 

A letter from the U.S. Civil Service 
Committee, addressed to the Bureau of 
the Budget, stated as follows: 

H.R. 3179 contains appropriate safeguards 
against double benefits for the same Federal 
service. The Commission sees nothing objec- 
tionable in the proposal to remove these 
judges from civil service retirement coverage 
and afford them the retirement and survivor 
benefits available to judges of the U.S. Courts 
of Appeals. We accordingly offer no objec- 
tion to the enactment of H.R. 3179. 


The Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget interposed no ob- 
jection to the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the present pay 
of these judges of the military court? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It is 
$25,500. 

Mr. GROSS. What will be their pay 
if they are given lifetime appointments? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
will be $25,500 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. So there is built into this 
bill a pay increase for the judges; is that 
correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It is 
$25,500 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a pay increase in 
this bill for these judges? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
salary now is $25,500. It will remain 
at $25,500. There is no increase. 

Mr. BATES. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. BATES. As a matter of fact, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, from 
the point of view of the judges presently 
sitting on the bench in this court, it is 
actually a cut in their retirement because 
under present law they have the right 
to remuneration both from the court and 
from other Federal service. Our former 
esteemed colleague who served with us 
here in the Congress, now Judge Kilday, 
of course, is entitled to a congressional 
retirement as well as he would be under 
the present circumstances to retirement 
under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman is speaking about retirement. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
delighted to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not have to give 
them lifetime appointments in order to 
cure that situation; do you? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No; 
you do not have to give them life tenure. 
The reason we want to give this court life 
tenure is because originally, under the 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Elston, we wanted 
life tenure when we wrote the act creat- 
ing the Court of Military Justice. But, 
it was the wisdom of the other body and 
the House agreed to it, that they hold 
office for a definite term. This court has 
been on trial and the experience has been 
extremely good. They have earned this 
distinction and it gives them a dignity to 
which they are entitled. This is the rea- 
son we think this court, of all courts, 
should hold during good behavior. Let 
me say that this is an article I court, 
which gives the Congress the right to 
provide for an Army, a Navy, and the 
rules for governing them. This is an 
article I court. It is within our juris- 
diction. We created it. This is the 
reason we bring it to the attention of 
the House because of their record. 
Judge Quinn, Judge Ferguson, and Judge 
Kilday—there are no three finer men in 
the judiciary. Judge Kilday is known 
to many of us as a former colleague of 
outstanding ability. 

Mr. GROSS. I can probably agree 
that these are all fine gentlemen. But I 
am not aware that we are in the business 
of passing laws giving people jobs for the 
rest of their natural lives on the basis of 
their being nice fellows. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
These men have to be redesignated. If 
they are not redesignated, they do not 
i it. This is not blanketing anybody 


Mr. GROSS. I assume that if any one 
of these judges became disabled before 
having served 10 years, that he would 
qualify under this bill for retirement at 
half pay, that is at half of his annual 
salary. If he serves more than 10 years, 
he qualifies for retirement at full pay. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. For 
disability; yes. At present they have a 
retirement system which is the same as 
Federal employees. They contribute 6.5 
percent of their salary to this retirement 
system the same as the gentleman from 
Iowa contributes to his retirement sys- 
tem. 

Mr. GROSS. And, if the gentleman 
will yield further, in the future, under 
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this bill, they would make no contribution 
whatever to their retirement? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
will be the same as the Federal judiciary, 
and rightly so. 

Mr. GROSS. Why rightly so? I have 
never been convinced that it was right to 
give Federal judges the kind of retire- 
ment that they have on the basis of 
which they make absolutely no contribu- 
tion as do all other Federal employees 
with the exception of U.S. Supreme Court 
Justices. I have never conceded that 
that was right. 

I think Congress went far beyond any 
obligation to the Federal judiciary to 
give them that kind of retirement, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. With- 
out going far afield, I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa: I know some Fed- 
eral judges who are not worth any por- 
tion of their salary. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am talking about all Fed- 
eral judges. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mad- 
am Chairman, this is a legislative court, 
and it is in the province of the Congress, 
because we have exclusive jurisdiction 
in this field. This is a well-written bill, 
and these men have to be redesignated to 
hold office during good behavior. And, 
may I state to the gentleman from 
Iowa—— 

Mr. GROSS. Les. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
decisions which this court has rendered 
are classics in military legal jurispru- 
dence. 

Madam Chairman, there is another 
feature to this bill—none of these gentle- 
men can retire with the retirement sys- 
tem now in effect and draw more in re- 
tirement than the total salary of any 
sitting judge. We have amply provided 
for all of these contingencies. 

Madam Chairman, I know of no other 
feature which I might call to the atten- 
tion of the Committee, unless there are 
some additional questions. 

Mr. BATES. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I fully support the 
bill H.R. 3179, a bill to provide that the 
judges of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals shall hold office during good be- 
havior. 

Stated in its simplest form, the pro- 
posed legislation establishes a U.S. Court 
of Military Appeals under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice as a legislative 
court under article I of the Constitution. 

Instead of appointing these judges for 
a period of 15 years, they shall hereafter 
be appointed for life tenure. 

The court is now 13 years old and is 
deserving of the recognition and dignity 
of a U.S. court. Appointment for life 
will provide the court with this dignity 
and will remove any inference that the 
court may be subject to executive control 
in any respect. 

When judges retire they may draw the 
same retirement benefits as other judges 
of the U.S. courts with one innovation— 
they may not draw additional retirement 
pay from any other Federal source. 

You may be interested to learn that the 
term of the present chief judge expires 
on May 1, 1966; that the term of Judge 
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Ferguson expires on May 1, 1971; and 
the term of Judge Kilday expires on May 
1, 1976. Under the proposed legislation 
all three of these judges are eligible for 
reappointment and are expected to be 
reappointed. 

All of them have established outstand- 
ing reputations as judges of the Court 
of Military Appeals. 

I fully support H.R. 3179. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mad- 
am Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty], the author of this 
bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Madam Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, I am not 
going to take the 5 minutes in view of 
the fact that most of us want to conclude 
this bill and pass it today. I think it 
should be passed overwhelmingly. 

Madam Chairman, as has been stated, 
the reason for the introduction of this 
bill is to carry out the original wishes 
of Congress of 13 years ago when it first 
considered this legislation. I would like 
to take the time to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], one of the the most dedicated and 
one of the most learned men in the 
armed services of our country, for his 
dedication and following through on this 
particular legislation. I would like also 
to compliment my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Rivers] who has also done such a 
splendid job. 

Madam Chairman, as has been ex- 
plained, it has been determined over the 
years that the best method of keeping 
our courts independent is through a 
tenure basis. That is all we are trying 
to do today—to establish this court on a 
tenure basis. After a period of 12 years 
the members of this court have estab- 
lished one of the best records of any 
Federal court in the country. 

Madam Chairman, when this body first 
considered the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, it approved the establishment of 
the Court of Military Appeals as the su- 
preme court of the military services, and 
provided that the judges should hold of- 
fice during good behavior. That provi- 
sion was made for we understood the 
enormity of the judicial burdens the 
judges of that court, particularly the 
judges first appointed, would be called 
upon to shoulder. We knew they would 
be required to establish a judicial system 
within the armed services in faithful 
conformity with the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice—the most revolutionary 
change in the court-martial system this 
country has ever contemplated. Our 
purpose was to give the American public 
a military-judicial system in which it 
could have confidence. Our aim was, as 
well, to guarantee the American service- 
man caught up in the law’s toils, as fair 
a trial as was available in any of the 
courts of the United States. Because the 
Constitution charges us, the Congress, 
with the power to declare war, to raise 
and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain a Navy, and to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces, we were mindful of the 
possible adverse effect too radical a 
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change might have. After all, we felt, 
of what profit is confidence, of what 
worth is justice, of what use is judicial 
excellence if those attributes are pur- 
chased at the price of discipline of the 
forces raised for our own protection, and 
for the protection of our institutions. 
We were Satisfied that the uniform code, 
so skillfully woven by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, could accomplish all of 
our stated purposes without sacrificing 
any of our essential needs. This balance, 
we were sure, could be struck by dedi- 
cated, mature, judicious minds applying, 
interpreting, and explaining the law. 

However, when the Senate, doubtlessly 
mindful of unfortunate experiences with 
other legislative courts, born of no less 
exalted hopes, asked us to apply the 
brakes of caution to the momentum of 
our enthusiasm, we acceded, and joined 
that body in converting the terms of the 
judges to periods of 15 years. 

But, Madam Chairman, the burdens 
we asked these judges to shoulder re- 
main unchanged; the purpose of reas- 
suring the general public, and the aim of 
guaranteeing the serviceman a fair trial, 
remain unaltered. 

This tribunal heads a judicial system 
which currently administers approxi- 
mately one-ninth of the criminal trials 
of the entire Nation. On the basis of 
prior experience, it may be predicted 
with certainty that under total mobiliza- 
tion the military system will administer 
one-third of such trials. From its in- 
ception in 1951 through July 5, 1963, the 
court has reviewed approximately 17,000 
cases and has published 1,951 opinions. 
As the report of the Committee on Armed 
Services has pointed out, despite this 
staggering workload, the court’s docket 
is maintained on a current basis, and 
there is no backlog of unfinished busi- 
ness. 

All Federal judges laboring under re- 
sponsibilities even remotely comparable 
to those resting on the members of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals hold of- 
fice during good behavior. From the 
earliest days of this Nation, such a ten- 
ure of office has been regarded as the 
soundest method of assuring judicial in- 
dependence, and of relieving judges from 
the danger of political and other pres- 
sures—the inescapable perils of a term 
system. 

With all these reasons, and with many 
more as well, I have long been familiar, 
for you will recall I have introduced in 
every Congress since 1952 bills with sub- 
stantially the same objectives as that 
currently under consideration. ButIam 
pleased beyond description, Madam 
Chairman, with the principal reason the 
Committee on Armed Services advances 
in favor of this bill. It declares that the 
change of tenure is in “recognition of 
the effectiveness of the U.S. Court of Mil- 
itary Appeals as the civilian overseer of 
the system of court-martial contem- 
plated by the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice.” The gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], the respected chairman of 
that committee, has further particular- 
ized that effectiveness and has informed 
you that it is the result of the court’s 
insistence upon high professional per- 
formance by all personnel involved in the 
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court-martial system, and upon strict 
compliance with the uniform code. I 
share the great pride he expressed in the 
effectiveness of the uniform code, par- 
ticularly because I believed from the out- 
set that the original version as it came 
from that great committee, would accom- 
plish the required results, and would 
safely avoid the dangers to discipline 
pessimistically forecast by some of its 
critics. Let me remind this House of 
another fact of controlling significance. 
The provisions of the uniform code be- 
came operative during the Korean war 
and their introduction neither disrupted 
the court-martial system in the slightest 
degree, nor did it impair military disci- 
pline or effectiveness. On the subject of 
discipline under the uniform code, Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, a former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had this 
to say on October 7, 1959: 

I believe that the Army and the American 
people can take pride in the positive strides 
that have been made in the administration 
and application of military law under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. The 
Army today has achieved the highest state 
of discipline and good order in its history. 


One year later, Gen, George H. Decker, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, declared: 

Today our Army has the highest state of 
discipline and of personal conduct in our 


history. We have never had better morale 
within the Army. 


The testimony of these two witnesses 
establishes to a compelling degree the 
effectiveness of the uniform code as a 
sound body of law for our fighting men. 
The testimony of jurists of prominence, 
including Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, deans and professors of leading 
law schools, learned and scholarly writ- 
ers of legal treatises and periodicals, 
officers of veterans’ organizations, and 
many other knowledgable individuals 
throughout the land, attest the soundness 
of the decisions of the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. On all counts, then the 
Committee on Armed Services is to be 
commended for the impressive results 
its arduous labors of 13 years ago have 
achieved. Its efforts have once again 
proved that if the law is soundly con- 
ceived, and judiciously administered by 
able and dedicated men, the good results 
realized will far exceed the hopes of its 
most optimistic proponents. 

Although we are accustomed to re- 
garding our system as a rule of law and 
not of men, the uniform code had dem- 
onstrated the importance of the right 
man at the controls of that system. 

At present the court is manned by two 
of our former colleagues in the Congress, 
each of whom was instrumental in bring- 
ing the uniform code into being. Judge 
Homer Ferguson, as a Senator from 
Michigan, was intimately concerned with 
matters directly affecting members of the 
armed services and the overall National 
Defense Establishment, when the code 
was first considered. He was appointed 
by President Eisenhower as the succes- 
sor of the late Judge Paul Brosman, of 
Louisiana, one of the original members 
of the court. Judge Paul J. Kilday, of 
Texas, was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy to the vacancy created by the ex- 
piration of the term of Judge George W. 
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Latimer, of Utah. For 23 years Paul 
Kilday labored earnestly and well as a 
Member of this House. During that 
time he familiarized himself thoroughly 
with the laws applicable to the military 
services, and was responsible for much 
of the sound judgment reflected by those 
laws. Both Judges Ferguson and Kilday 
have contributed mightily to the successs 
which today the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals enjoys. 

I do not in the slightest subtract from 
their contributions, nor from the con- 
tributions of their predecessors, when 
I reserve a few comments for the chief 
judge, Robert E. Quinn, whom I am 
proud to number among my own con- 
stituency. This pioneer of civilian su- 
pervision of military courts has estab- 
lished for the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals its judicial tone, its orderly 
administration, the currency of its 
docket, and its faithful conformity to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the uniform 
code. When Judge Quinn was appointed 
by President Truman as the court’s first 
chief judge, he brought to that tribunal 
a wealth of experience which proved vital 
to the court’s future. Years of experi- 
ence as a trial lawyer, preeminent in his 
field; years of experience as a legislator 
in the Senate of his home State, Rhode 
Island; years of experience as an admin- 
istrator in the offices of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Governor of his State; many 
years as a trial judge on the Superior 
Court of Rhode Island, years, I might add 
which saw each and every one of his 
rulings and decisions in criminal cases 
sustained upon appeal. Finally, years of 
experience during two World Wars as a 
member of the U.S. Navy. 

It was his decision which located the 
court first as a cotenant in the US. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
and finally in its present location in the 
building which formerly housed the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. By locating the court away 
from the Pentagon, where it could easily 
be submerged, if not smothered, by an 
overly attentive military hierarchy, he 
guaranteed for it the completely civilian 
character the Congress intended for it. 
While other courts condemned the men- 
tion of God in the classroom, he pred- 
icated his opinions upon the nature 
which the Almighty bequeathed to man. 
Here are his words, protesting the forced 
extraction of body fluids from a soldier 
for use as evidence: 

The entire genius of our American institu- 
tions, the guarantees of the Bill of Rights, 
the protections of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, all combine to establish the 
truth of the aphorism that a man’s home is 
his castle. A fortiori then, these inalienable 
rights, which are implicit in the law of na- 
ture, and of nature’s God, demand that the 
sanctity of the human body, made in the im- 
age and likeness of God—the temple of his 
immortal soul—be and remain forever sacred 
and inviolate. 


It was he who first proclaimed ap- 
plicability of the Constitution to men 
of the Armed Forces. Most, if not all, 
of his strong dissents reflecting his basic 
philosophy of the law have, in his 12 
short years on this bench, become the 
law under which our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are secure in their basic 
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rights as citizens as well as servicemen. 
You students of American legal history 
will recall that the Supreme Court did 
not achieve direction or reflect a basic 
philosophy until its third Chief Justice, 
the great John Marshall, assumed the 
office. The supreme court of the mili- 
tary services occupies its favorable posi- 
tion today because President Truman 
selected the one man best suited to the 
most difficult task—the pioneering of 
equal justice under law for all members. 
of the Armed Forces. 

While we could talk for hours about 
the effectiveness of this court and of 
these judges, it seems sufficient for us to 
know that the uniform code works; that 
able judges have made it work; and that 
on all the evidence the judges deserve to 
rank with the other judges of the United 
States in tenure, and in retirement. 
This bill will assure that aim, and I am 
pleased to join the gentleman from 
Georgia, Chairman Vinson, in urging 
you to enact it into law. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Madam Chair- 
man, the bill we are now considering— 
H.R, 3179, a measure raising the status 
of the judges of the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals—deserves favorable consid- 
eration by the House. 

H.R. 3179 would amend existing law 
by granting the judges life tenure, by 
affording them the retirement benefits 
of judges of the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
and by giving the court a judicial posi- 
tion in accordance with its duties and 
responsibilities. This legislation would 
also free the judges from any outside 
pressures and would confirm the identity 
of the court as a legislative court estab- 
lished under article I of our Consti- 
tution, 

Since the court’s establishment in 1950, 
it has provided outstanding service as 
the civilian overseer of the system of 
courts-martial contemplated by the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. It is a 
true court of appeals in every sense and 
deserves to be accorded an equal place 
with similar courts in the Federal judi- 
cial system. In my opinion, we have 
delayed too long in giving it this recog- 
nition, and it is my earnest hope that 
this bill will be passed by both Houses 
of Congress and signed into law by the 
President in the very near future. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Madam Chairman, I 
take this time to assure you that I am 
in favor of this bill. Since this court 
was established it has appeared before 
my Subcommittee on Defense Appropri- 
ations in justification of its budget. We 
have found it to be an excellent court, 
and I concur with the high words of 
praise mentioned by speakers who have 
commented on the quality.and the firm- 
ness of this jurisdiction. It isin the very 
best traditions of our Federal courts. 

But my purpose now is to point out 
that I have always maintained a philo- 
sophical opposition to statutory courts. 
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I have appeared as trial lawyer, and in 
argument before the various district and 
circuit courts and the U.S. Supreme 
Court down through the years. I find 
the philosophy which gave birth to our 
Federal system is sound. But I am in 
opposition to statutory courts. 

With your action today there will re- 
main one more statutory court. It has 
long established its quality and its juris- 
diction. I refer to the Tax Court of the 
United States. This House has acted on 
this question. The question has been be- 
fore this House many times. Recently 
this House did pass a bill calling for the 
creation of the Tax Court as a consti- 
tutional court, and properly so. The 
bill died in the other body, in the last 
days. I can assure you that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association for many years has 
been a strong advocate of the Tax Courts 
of the United States being made consti- 
tutional courts. 

My purpose, Madam Chairman, at this 
point, is to bring to the attention of the 
committee, and hence the House and the 
Congress, the fact that the US. Tax 
Court is the sole remaining statutory 
court. And I should hope that the great 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House will again examine the question 
and present legislation to make the Tax 
Court of the United States a constitu- 
tional court. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mad- 
am Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 867(a) (article 67(a)) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There ts a United States Court 
of Military Appeals, established under arti- 
cle 1 of the Constitution of the United States 
and located for administrative purposes only 
in the Department of Defense. The court 
consists of three judges appointed from civil 
life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more than 
two of the judges of that court may be ap- 
pointed from the same political party, nor 
is any person eligible for appointment to the 
court who is not a member of the bar of a 
Federal court or of the highest court of a 
State. The President shall designate from 
time to time one of the judges to act as 
chief judge. Each judge shall hold office 
during good behavior, and is entitled to the 
salary, allowances, perquisites, rights of res- 
ignation, and retirement benefits provided 
for judges of the United States Courts of 
Appeals, including survivor benefits for widow 
and dependent children, and shall be simi- 
larly excluded from coverage under sections 
2251-2267 of title 5, United States Code. 
The chief judge of the court shall have 
precedence and preside at any session which 
he attends. The other judges shall have 
precedence and preside according to the se- 
niority of their commissions. Judges whose 
commissions bear the same date shall have 
precedence according to seniority in age. 
The court may prescribe its own rules of 
procedure and determine the number of 
judges required to constitute a quorum. A 
vacancy in the court does not impair the 
right of the remaining judges to exercise the 
powers of the court. 

“(2) Judges of the Court of Military Ap- 
peals may be removed by the President, upon 
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notice and hearing, for neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office, but for no other cause. 

(3) If a judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals is temporarily unable to perform his 
duties because of illness or other disability, 
the President may assign a judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to fill the office for the 
period of disability. 

“(4) If a judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals desires to retire for disability, he 
shall furnish to the President a certificate of 
disability signed by the chief judge. If a 
judge of the Court of Military Appeals who 
is eligible to retire by reason of being per- 
manently disabled from performing his 
duties does not do so, and a certificate of dis- 
ability signed by the chief judge of the 
Court of Military Appeals is presented to the 
President, and the President finds that such 
judge is unable to discharge efficiently all 
the duties of his office by reason of perma- 
nent mental or physical disability and that 
the appointment of an additional judge is 
necessary for the efficient dispatch of busi- 
ness, the President may make such appoint- 
ment by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Whenever any such additional 
judge is appointed, the vacancy subsequently 
caused by the death, resignation, or retire- 
ment of the disabled judge may not be filled. 
Any judge whose disability causes the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge shall, for 
purpose of precedence, service as chief judge, 
or temporary performance of the duties of 
that office, be treated as junior in commis- 
sion to the other judges of the court.” 

Sec. 2. The United States Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals established under this Act is a 
continuation of the Court of Military Ap- 
peals as it existed prior to the effective date 
of this Act, and no loss of rights or powers, 
interruption of jurisdiction, or prejudice to 
matters pending in the Court of Military Ap- 
peals before the effective date of this Act 
shall result. A judge of the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals so serving on the day before the 
effective date of this Act shall for all pur- 
poses, including salary, allowances, perqui- 
sites, rights of resignation, and retirement 
benefits including survivor benefits for 
widow and dependent children, be a judge of 
the United States Court of Military Appeals 
under this Act, and shall serve until the 
expiration of the term of office for which 
he was originally appointed: Provided how- 
ever, That the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, may at 
any time after the effective date of this Act 
appoint him to hold office during good be- 
havior under section 1 of this Act. Retire- 
ment benefits of a judge serving on the ef- 
fective date of this Act shall accrue from the 
date of his original appointment, and he 
may make a written election concerning sur- 
vivor benefits, in the manner provided by 
section 376 of title 28, United States Code, 
within six months of the effective date of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no judge of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals shall upon 
resignation, or retirement for disability or 
length of service, be paid, on account of his 
judicial service or any other Federal service, 
a salary or annuity or combination thereof, 
the total of which exceeds the salary of a 
judge of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Madam 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Madam Chairman, I am still unable to 
understand why this bill is before the 
House. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bares] and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] say it 
is necessary in order to take care of the 
dignity of the three judges. I am not 
aware that you can legislate dignity. If 
this is the excuse for this bill, that you 
are lending dignity by giving these three 
judges lifetime tenures, then you have 
not very much to stand on. 

Mr. VINSON. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly will, if the 
gentleman can shed some light on the 
reasons for this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Madam Chairman, I 
will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa that the underlying philoso- 
phy of this bill is to remove Executive 
influence. Here you have a court that 
has three appointees; orginally ap- 
pointed 5 years, one for 10 years, and 
one for 15 years. My interpretation of 
the philosophy of how this court should 
function is that there should not be the 
slightest implication or inference of Ex- 
ecutive influence over the court. There- 
fore, the proper way to attain this phi- 
losophy is to create a court that will 
serve during good behavior. And that is 
what this bill seeks to do, to create a 
court that will function, and meet its 
obligations, during good behavior, and 
not be dependent upon appointment for 
any period of years. Now, I know what 
the gentleman is going to say. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, I 
want to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
this question. What evidence is there 
that there has been executive interfer- 
ence with this court? 

Mr. VINSON. Not one particle at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Then that argument 
does not stand up very well, does it? 

Mr. VINSON. But a court dispensing 
justice should always be free and inde- 
pendent and not dependent upon reap- 
pointment. That is the sound judicial 
way that a court should be organized. 
The gentleman may say, What about 
the Comptroller General? The Comp- 
troller General is appointed for 15 years, 
but he is not a creature of the Executive, 
he is a creature of the Congress. He is 
responsible to the Congress and not to 
the Executive and makes his reports to 
the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Who appoints the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. VINSON. The President ap- 
points him and he is confirmed by the 
Senate. The President would appoint 
these judges for life and they would be 
confirmed by the Senate. This is the 
proper way to have proper judicial ad- 
ministration, and proper justice. A 
court of this importance should not be 
appointed for a period of years but dur- 
ing good behavior. This court has the 
important responsibility of the handling 
of justice and discipline for the person- 
nel of the armed services. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, I 
will ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia this question. 
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Is there any member of the Federal 
judiciary that has not been taken care 
of in some way or another? 

Mr. VINSON. They are entitled to be 
taken care of. 

Mr. GROSS. Sure they are, up to a 
reasonable point. 

Mr. VINSON. All right; this bill is 
the reasonable point, it does this, it 
raises the dignity of the court. The 
House tried to do it when we passed the 
original bill. That provision was not 
agreed to by the Senate. As head of the 
conferees I agreed, in order to get this 
court into operation. But this court, 
having to apply military justice to over 
2,500,000 people, should be given the 
same prestige and the same standard, at 
least, as other Federal courts under 
article I of the Constitution, and that is 
all we are doing. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say this to the 
gentleman, that I see no similarity be- 
tween a judge of the Military Court of 
Appeals and a Federal appeals court 
judge. I see no real comparison in the 
type of work they do. A judge of the 
court of appeals is confronted with every 
conceivable kind of case, whereas the 
gentlemen on this court are confronted 
with one type of case and one type of 
case only, if I understand their duties. 

Mr. VINSON. Military justice covers 
everything as far as the military is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me impress upon the gentleman that we 
wanted this court to be appointed for 
good behavior from its inception, because 
it should be so if they are qualified for 
work on this court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Rivers of South Carolina) Mr. 
Gross was permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. R* VERS of South Carolina. I was 
the coauthor of the bill setting up the 
Court of Military Appeals. This encom- 
passes every concept of conduct in the 
military. This court has jurisdiction 
over everything within the military. It 
has a wide range of jurisdiction. The 
record of this court entitles it to the orig- 
inal concept of what the House of Repre- 
sentatives sent over to the other body, 
that is, life tenure. 

Mr. BRAY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. BRAY. I cannot understand the 
gentleman’s argument here. I do want 
to point out that there have been some 
very grave errors in the matter of mili- 
tary justice. There is a problem that 
exists in the military that does not exist 
in any other court, in this way, that the 
officer who approves the charges ap- 
points the court to try those charges. 
I have had experience during World War 
II where very grave injustices were done, 
and they never were righted. Some of 
them were righted years later. There 
has been a great deal of bitterness be- 
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tween perhaps well-meaning command- 
ing officers because they thought the 
cases should not be reversed. I think 
on the whole they are right. 

Mr. GROSS. Please do not take quite 
all my time. Let us discuss this bill. I 
do not question the integrity of the gen- 
tlemen presently holding the judgeships 
on this court. I do not question their 
integrity or their ability. What I am 
questioning is whether we are justified 
and I seriously question whether we are 
justified in giving lifetime appointments 
to these three judges, together with all 
that goes with it. If I understand cor- 
rectly, and I want to be corrected if I 
am wrong, if a Federal judge is disabled 
in less than 10 years of service he is 
given 50 percent of his $25,000 per year 
salary. If he serves 10 years and 1 day 
and then becomes disabled, he is entitled 
to his full salary from then until his 
death, and he has made not 1 penny of 
contribution to that disability retirement 
or his retirement under any circum- 
stances, for age or otherwise. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield, under this bill these judges would 
retire under the same provisions that 
any other Federal judge would retire. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes; and this is a pretty 
plush retirement system. I am opposed 
to adding to that retirement system. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this. Under the law 
today, as pointed out in general debate, 
some of these judges might be able to 
draw other retirement pay. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about one judge on this present court. 
I agree he should not be able to draw 
two retirements, but you do not have to 
come here with a bill to give them life 
tenures in order to correct that situa- 
tion. The gentleman is the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. He 
could bring a bill here that this House 
would pass without any difficulty at all, 
limiting any one or all of the judges to 
one retirement system or the other. 

Mr. VINSON. Does the gentleman 
recognize the fact that under this bill, 
this bill requires reappointment? 

This is not merely giving this appoint- 
ment to these men. These men have to 
be reappointed. The present occupants 
of the bench have to be reappointed, if 
they are to remain on the bench. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is not much 
question of what will happen; is there? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know what is 
going to happen. 

Mr. BRAY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAY. The same reasons against 
giving them this retirement and life 
tenure are also applicable to the judges 
of the circuit court of appeals. I see 
your point in saying here that we are 
merely adding three more, but if it is 
right in one place, it is certainly right in 
this instance. That is what I want to 
point out. 

Mr. GROSS. I question whether, as 
I said previously, I question whether the 
service of these three judges is on all 
fours with that of the judges of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 
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Mr. VINSON. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Madam Chairman, 13 years ago, after 
several weeks of hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice was devised, 
and the 81st Congress enacted it into 
law on May 5, 1950. You will recall that 
the Uniform Code was our response to 
the tens of thousands of complaints 
from all segments of our society about 
the injustices visited upon our service- 
men in the name of military justice. 
The hearings then conducted satisfied us 
of the validity of the complaints that 
courts-martial proceedings were largely 
characterized by a frequent disregard 
for basic individual rights, that com- 
mand customarily insisted upon exer- 
cising its control over criminal proceed- 
ings, and that sentences were sometimes 
senselessly severe. 

For the first time in our history, the 
Uniform Code established a single 
court-martial system for all the services 
and, at the apex of the tribunals there 
provided for, it placed the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. This court consists of 
three judges appointed from civilian life 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. It reviews 
the record of trial in the following cases: 
First, all cases in which the penalty af- 
fects a general or flag officer, or extends 
to death; second, all cases which the 
Judge Advocate General orders for- 
warded for review; and, third, all cases 
which, upon petition of the accused and 
on good cause shown, the court has 
granted a review. 

As originally planned by the Armed 
Services Committee, and as originally 
voted by the House, the judges were to 
hold offices during good behavior. In 
its wisdom, however, the other body re- 
duced the term to one of years, and the 
House accepted this amendment. The 
first judges were appointed to terms of 
5, 10, and 15 years. It is evident that 
the other body made this reduction in 
tenure out of a caution dictated by the 
experimental nature of the legislation. 
The Committee on Armed Services is 
pleased to report that the experiment 
has been successful. 

The court has consistently interpreted 
the Uniform Code in the spirit in which 
the Congress enacted it. By its insist- 
ence upon high professional performance 
by all personnel involved at all levels of 
the court-martial system, and upon 
strict compliance with the Uniform 
Code, it has eliminated many of the jus- 
tified grounds for the complaints lodged 
against the earlier procedures. To a 
great extent public confidence in the 
essential fairness of courts-martial has 
been restored at all levels of our society, 
and the Military Establishment has ac- 
claimed the Uniform Code as the source 
of the highest state of discipline and 
good order in its history. Thus, Madam 
Chairman, we can be righty proud of 
our handiwork. Moreover, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services believes that the 
time has come to restore the original 
provision for life tenure passed by this 
House. H.R. 3179 accomplishes this. 

This bill makes no change in the basic 
structure or functions of the court, nor 
in the salaries of the judges. It amends 
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title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that the present Court of Military Ap- 
peals shall be redesignated as the “U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals.” 

The judges hereafter appointed shall 
hold office during good behavior and shall 
be entitled to the same salary, allow- 
ances, perquisites, retirement, and sur- 
vivor benefits as judges of the U.S. courts 
of appeals. At the present time the 
salary of the judges of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals is the same as that 
of the judges of the U.S. courts of ap- 
peals. It also provides that a judge of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals can 
retire for disability by furnishing the 
President a certificate of disability signed 
by the chief judge. If a permanent dis- 
ability prevents a judge from perform- 
ing his duties but he does not retire, the 
President, upon the basis of a certificate 
of disability signed by the chief judge, 
will appoint an additional judge by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to assure the efficient dispatch of 
business. In each of these particulars, 
the procedures are the same as those 
provided for judges of the U.S. courts 
of appeals. One provision of the bill is 
unique. Under it, a judge is precluded 
from being paid, after retirement, a 
salary, annuity or combination thereof 
based upon his judicial or other Federal 
service, in excess of his salary as a judge 
of this court. 

To avoid any question about the legal 
propriety of a change in the tenure of 
office of the judges, the terms of in- 
cumbent judges are not affected by the 
bill. However, the President is specifical- 
ly empowered to reappoint the incum- 
bents to terms measured by good be- 
havior prior to the expiration of their 
original appointments. Since it was 
their sound judicial performance which 
has made this bill both necessary and 
desirable, the Committee on Armed 
Services anticipates that the President 
shall exercise this power so as to make 
the amendment fully effective at the 
earliest practicable date. 

This bill will accord the court the judi- 
cial position demanded by its important 
functions and its many and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. It will free the judges 
from the danger of pressures upon them, 
a result considered from the earliest days 
of our Republic and indispensable condi- 
tion for judicial independence. While 
continuing the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals as a legislative court, it will 
otherwise bring the administration of 
military criminal law closer to complete 
accord with that obtaining in Federal 
civilian courts. The bill assures the con- 
tinued recruitment of judges of profes- 
sional capacity and standing at least on 
a par with judges of other Federal courts. 
Finally, it will eliminate once and for 
all the baseless contention that the court 
is an “instrumentality of the Executive” 
by confirming its identity as a legisla- 
tive court established under article I of 
the Constitution. 

Madam Chairman, I trust the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will act favorably 
on this bill. This bill has been given 
the most careful consideration for many 
months, and I really should say for more 
than a matter of months. This matter 
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has been pending before the committee, 
and we have been studying this for over 
a year. This bill was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. In our judgment, its passage is 
nothing but right and proper. 

Madam Chairman, I hope the Com- 
mittee will unanimously follow the rec- 
ommendation of your Committee on 
Armed Services and pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule, the Com- 


Speaker pro tempore, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 3179) 
to provide that judges of the U.S. Court 
of Military Appeals shall hold office dur- 
ing good behavior, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 424, 
she reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Iowa objects to the vote 
on the ground that a quorum is not pres- 
ent and makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 314, nays 82, not voting 37, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 93] 
YEAS—314 
Abele Brock Daniels 
dair Brooks Davis, Ga. 
Addabbo Broomfield Davis, Tenn. 
bert Dawson 
Anderson Brown, Delaney 
Arends Brown, Ohio Dent 
ey Broyhill, Va. Denton 
Auchincloss Bruce Dole 
reset —— Pa. Du — 
e, ncan 
Baker Byrnes, Wis Dwyer 
Baldwin Cahill Edmondson 
Barrett Cameron Elliott 
Barry Cannon Ellsworth 
Bass Carey Everett 
Bates Casey Fallon 
Battin Farbstein 
Becker Celler Fascell 
Beckworth Findley 
Belcher 
Bennett, Chenoweth Fino 
Bennett, Mich. Clancy Fisher 
Flood 
Betts Cleveland 
Blatnik Cohelan Ford 
Boggs Conte 
Bolton, Cooley Frelinghuysen 
P Corbett Friedel 
Bolton, Corman Fulton, Pa. 
Oliver P. Cramer Fulton, Tenn 
Cunningham Gallagher 
Bow Curtin Garmatz 
Brademas Daddario Gary 
Bray Dague Gavin 


Buckley Hawkins Powell 
Burkhalter Hofman Quie 
Clausen, Kee Rains 

Don H. McMillan Roosevelt 
Diggs Madden Sheppard 
Dingell Miller, N.Y. Sisk 

wards Mills Thomas 
Forrester Murphy, N.Y. Wickersham 
Gathings O a right 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Sheppard with Mr. Quie. 
Abernethy with Mr. Alger. 
Aspinall with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Madden with Mr. Hoffman. 
Rains with Mr. Bell. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Minshall. 
Wickersham with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Dingell with Mr. Diggs. 
Grabowski with Mr. O'Brien of Illinois. 
Sisk with Mr. McMillan. 
Powell with Mrs. Kee. 
Evins with Mr. Murphy of New York. 
Boland with Mr. Forrester. 
Mills with Mr. Buckley. 
Trimble with Mr. Pilcher. 
Gathings with Mr. Thomas. 
Edwards with Mr. Hawkins. 
Wright with Mr. Burkhalter. 


Mr. SELDEN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GRANT changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
as motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 762. An act to provide for increased 


wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5207) entitled “An act to amend the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to au- 
thorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes.” 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS UNDER 


THE CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
Rule may be dispensed with tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the vie: 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


H.R. 7101, A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 
48 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H.R. 7101. This bill would 
amend section 48 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code as added by the Revenue Act 
of 1962. My purpose in introducing this 
bill is to assure realistic application of 
the investment credit as was originally 
intended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Congress. The members 
of the committee, in drafting the credit 
provisions, explicitly stated that the 
credit was to apply to various items of 
machinery which might be attached to 
real property. Among the items of prop- 
‘erty specifically mentioned in the com- 
mittee reports were refrigeration equip- 
ment, printing presses, transportation 
equipment, and hydraulic carlifts. Such 
examples were only illustrations of items 
to which the credit would apply. They 
were not intended to be restrictive. 

The Treasury has now proposed regu- 
lations which, I think, would limit un- 
duly the credit provision. Such proposals 
would frustrate the fundamental objec- 
tive of the statute. The proposed regu- 
lations deny the investment credit to 
elevators and escalators on the ground 
that they are “structural components” of 
buildings. The committee never intend- 
ed to exclude elevators and escalators 
from the application of the credit. In 
fact, Senators Gore and Dovuctas, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, specifically 
state in their separate report on the bill 
that an escalator in a department store 
qualifies for the credit. We specifically 
stated in the committee report that local 
law was not to govern the classification 
of property as “tangible personal prop- 
erty” entitled to the credit, and we in- 
tended that the credit would provide a 
broad stimulant to the economy. While 
H.R. 7101, as drafted, applies only to 
elevators and escalators used “to mod- 
ernize” a building, I believe the same rule 
should apply to all elevators and esca- 
lators under the present statute. 

I hope that the Treasury will modify its 
position when its final regulations are 
issued. I submit that the purposes of 
H.R. 7101 can be accomplished under the 
existing grant of legislative authority. 
I have introduced this bill so that it may 
take its position on the Legislative Cal- 
endar. I will press for action only in 
the event the Treasury continues its 
course in misconstruing the clear intent 
of the Congress that these named facil- 
ities are entitled to the same treatment 
as others, which were named only for 
purpose of illustration. I will not press 
this proposal if I receive assurance that 
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the Treasury proposes to comply with 
the intent of the Congress. As a matter 
of fact the declaration of purpose of 
H.R. 7101 is “to clarify.” Existing stand- 
ards, properly administered, should 
make this unnecessary. Indeed, I am 
convinced that in a proper case, judicial 
interpretation would sustain the eligi- 
bility of escalators and elevators for the 
investment credit under the present stat- 
utory scheme. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
in the sponsorship of two bills which 
meet some of the growing problems aris- 
ing from the danger of radioactive fall- 
out. 

One of the bills, which I am introduc- 
ing today would assign to the Public 
Health Service the primary responsibil- 
ity for the protection of the public health 
and safety from radiation hazards. 

The need for legislation in this field 
has become increasingly evident during 
the last 2 years. During this period the 
Soviet Union ended a 3-year moratorium 
and resumed nuclear testing. Our own 
country was forced to follow suit and the 
result was an exchange of nuclear blasts, 
each of more intensity than the previous. 
More recently, our President has de- 
clared a unilateral postponement of test- 
ing, hoping undoubtedly that this would 
lead to a general agreement among all 
parties involved. Unfortunately, despite 
the excellent progress of our Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, we do not 
have as yet any assurance that an effec- 
tive ban will be reached in the near 
future. On the contrary, a number of 
nations have indicated that they will 
continue, or will start testing, regardless 
of the action of either the Soviet Union 
or the United States. 

Our Government, through the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
through our policy of containment, has 
made great strides toward an effective 
peace and toward the elimination of the 
probability of nuclear war with its many 
horrors and the threat of near annihila- 
tion of the human race. However there 
still exists, and in ever increasing meas- 
ure, the fear that radioactive fallout 
resulting from tests around the world 
can and will endanger the health and 
lives of our people. We have heard much 
about the dangers of such fallout—of 
the contamination of milk and other 
foods—about the resulting harm to our 
young people. This has become an un- 
seen fear and one difficult to compre- 
hend. We have had to create a new 
vocabulary, a vocabulary of fear— 
words such as “maximum permissible” 
or “radiation protection guide” or 
“strontium 90” and so down the list. 
We have learned of “rems”—the meas- 
urement of the biological effects of 
radiation. We hear of all these things 
and we realize how little we really know 
about these matters. 
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The problem has been compounded, 
not clarified, by our Government agen- 
cies. For example, the April issue of 
Consumer Reports stated that prospects 
are that fallout levels in our food will 
exceed maximum permissible concentra- 
tions recommended by the International 
Commission on Radiological Protection. 
In contrast the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cil reported in May that health risks 
from radioactivity in foods, now and 
over the next few years, are too small 
to justify countermeasures. The con- 
fusion of charges and countercharges 
by officials and other interested persons 
serve to point out clearly the need for a 
designation of authority in this area. 
The people of our Nation should not be 
forced to live in confusion and fear. 
Yet, many thousands are afraid even to 
give milk to their children because of the 
possibility of harmful fallout, and medi- 
cal authorities have demonstrated that 
many foods have a higher strontium 90 
content than milk. Another frightening 
possibility is that without milk, vitamin 
deficiencies might easily outweigh any 
harm the milk might cause. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would resolve 
this present disagreement between top 
experts on what constitutes maximum 
safe levels of radioactivity in food. The 
present split authority on what is a dan- 
gerous fallout level endangers the food 
industry and paralyzes creative action. 
This bill would provide for the develop- 
ment of improved and uniform stand- 
ards of radiation protection and would 
authorize research and investigations for 
the control of radiation hazards. Our 
citizens would be assured that their Gov- 
ernment is doing its job in protecting 
them from the dangers of radiation haz- 
ards. 

Mr. Speaker, there are additional fac- 
tors which cast doubt upon the validity 
of our ideas about radioactive fallout, 
for example, the assumption that it is 
possible to determine a safe dose—if by 
safe dose one means a dose which, even 
used as a protection standard for a large 
population, will produce no harm in any 
individual. The deeper one goes into 
the problems of establishing permissible 
levels in a given set of circumstances, 
and of applying them in normal and 
emergency situations, the more difficult 
it is to emerge with clear, direct, and gen- 
erally applicable standards. 

However, some tested reliable standard 
is desperately needed to determine at 
what level of concentration of fallout 
consideration should be given to counter- 
measures to protect the health of our 
people. While efforts have been made 
by various groups and individuals re- 
searching the problem, there has been 
little cooperation between the various 
sources, and, correspondingly, little that 
may be safely considered as valid. The 
basic fault appears to be a lack of clear- 
cut authority on the part of any one 
agency, and the accompanying critical 
lack of responsibility on all levels. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is in ef- 
fect largely responsible for this shocking 
lack of coordination and direction. We 
have the ultimate control over these 
agencies and we must see to it that steps 
are taken to define authority and strat- 
egy in this area. We would certainly 
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be appalled to discover that our Secre- 
tary of Defense did not know the areas 
of responsibility for the various segments 
of our national defense. We should be 
similarly appalled to learn of the lack 
of direction and authority in our protec- 
tive measures against hazardous fallout. 
We must initiate a bold and visionary 
program which utilizes and gives direc- 
tion and coordination to existing pro- 
grams and which will be the ultimate 
authority for the validity of the results of 
the research currently being pressed by 
the various groups. 

The second bill I have introduced to- 
day immediately utilizes one existing 
program. It extends the provision of 
the Agriculture Act of 1949 authorizing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
provide feed to milk producers to assure 
a supply free of radioactive fallout con- 
tamination. Senator PROXMIRE was the 
author of the original amendment which 
is currently effective until December 31, 
1963. ‘This bill, which he has introduced 
in the other House, would extend the ef- 
fective date for 1 year. Even though a 
test ban treaty were to be effectuated 
in the near future, the amount of fallout 
now in the atmosphere will be a con- 
tinuing problem for many months. Ex- 
tension of the provision will prevent 
economic disaster to any dairy farmer 
whose hayfields or grazing lands are sub- 
jected to the perils of excessive fallout. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the enact- 
ment of these two bills will be a con- 
structive and sensible approach to this 
matter. The problem of radioactive 
fallout is clearly our responsibility. It 
calls for bold national leadership and 
for immediate action to provide all of our 
people with the facts they desperately 
need and the tools with which to defend 
themselves. It calls for a broad program 
of Federal assistance, of effective co- 
ordination and direction, of greatly ex- 
panded research, and of a designation 
of authority. 

The immediacy of this problem calls 
for prompt and affirmative action by this 
Congress. We cannot afford to delay any 
longer the performance of this duty we 
owe to our people and to the future of 
mankind 


URBAN RENEWAL NOW FOR THE 
BIRDS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed at a news release on June 25 by 
the Urban Renewal Administration which 
grants to the State of New Jersey over a 
quarter million dollars to purchase un- 
developed beach and marshland at Cor- 
son’s Inlet in my district for a State park, 
wild bird refuge, and natural preserve. 

The area is uninhabited and the ac- 
quisition by the State of the beach 
portion was bitterly assailed by the mu- 
nicipal officials of Ocean City as an un- 
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warranted taking of tax ratables from 
the city. The whole 7-mile beach front 
of Ocean City in the developed section is 
open to recreation and a State park for 
the same purpose just does not make 
sense. 

It is ridiculous to classify a wild bird 
refuge and natural preserve as urban re- 
newal but that is exactly what the Ad- 
ministration has done. Here is the re- 
lease: 

The 2,895-acre new Corson’s Inlet Park lies 
between the Garden State Parkway and the 
inland waterway in the Atlantic City-Cape 
May urban area. The site includes 3,700 feet 
of ocean frontage and 1,700 feet of bay and 
inlet frontage. The beach side of the new 
park will be developed with non-Federal 
funds for water sports and picnicking. The 
opposite side of the inlet will be preserved as 
a wild bird refuge and natural preserve. Of 
the total land acquisition cost of $900,000 
the Federal grant will pay for 30 percent. 


Now let me picture for you the physical 
aspect of this million dollar park. It is 
an undeveloped area of marshland be- 
tween the Garden State Parkway and 
the inland waterway, which is under 
water at many high tides. The so-called 
Atlantic City-Cape May urban area is a 
stretch of 50 miles of seacoast with miles 
of uninhabited beaches between devel- 
oped seaside resorts which depend on 
their seashore attractions for income. If 
you see this coast from a plane, it cer- 
tainly does not look like and urban area 
which needs a State owned and operated 
beach park, when it already has 50 miles 
of the same thing publicly and privately 
owned. 

Of course, to qualify under the Housing 
Act of 1961 as a park under an urban 
renewal plan, somebody, somewhere 
had to start out by designating “some 
place” as an “urban area.” So, 50 miles 
of beach front with miles of nothing but 
sandhills, Indian grass, and sea gulls is 
now an “urban area” and hence neces- 
sitates a park and recreational area, sur- 
rounded by 14 seashore resorts all 
depending for their existence as recrea- 
tional areas. Now the State, with 
Federal aid, will compete with them, and 
collect taxes from their citizens to do it 
with. 

But let us get back to the wild bird 
refuge. Development of a wild bird 
refuge and preserve with urban renewal 
moneys most certainly seems to me to be 
a flagrant misuse of Federal funds—a 
situation which should be investigated by 
the Congress. 

The Housing Act of 1961 provides for 
the use of Federal funds to develop ap- 
propriate parks and recreation facilities 
in urban areas, but a wild bird refuge in 
the midst of a remote stretch of marsh- 
land hardly qualifies as an urban area by 
any stretch of the imagination. 

With all the slums in 
metropolitan areas which sorely need 
corrective action, it just does not make 
sense to use urban renewal funds ear- 
marked for such a purpose to under- 
write a grandiose, unneeded project in an 
isolated marshland area. Such a project 
most certainly is not the intent of the 
law, which is designed to help elevate the 
environment of those unfortunate citi- 
zens now living in substandard urban 
neighborhoods. 
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In fact, with all the worthwhile po- 
tential projects in my wholly depressed 
district—ranging from slum clearance to 
beach erosion; projects which have a 
human welfare purpose to justify the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars—it is almost 
criminal to pour out over a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in taxpayers’ money to pur- 
chase a bird sanctuary when the whole 
area is, and has been through the cen- 
turies, a natural habitat for sea birds 
and transitory migrating waterfowl. 

Personally, I have nothing against 
birds. Yet—at the risk of being labeled 
as discriminating against our feathered 
friends—I maintain that when our Fed- 
eral Government starts using urban re- 
newal money to develop bird refuges at 
a time when American citizens are living 
in slum conditions, such muddled gov- 
ernmental thinking is strictly for the 
birds. 

Just what has been the urgency be- 
hind this purchase of these 2,000-odd 
acres of undeveloped land for almost a 
million dollars while so many badly 
needed projects are being turned down 
by this very same administration on the 
grounds that it is out of funds? Does 
this agency expect Congress to give it 
more money for this sort of thing while 
we are appropriating millions of dollars 
annually to the Department of the In- 
terior for similar projects? 

In view of the fact that this particu- 
lar project has, for some unfathomable 
reason, been approved by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, I wonder how 
many other similar nonurban projects 
have been underwritten with urban re- 
newal funds? It seems to me that it is 
imperative for this Congress to inquire 
into this situation to determine just how 
far this apparent circumvention of the 
urban renewal law has progressed. 

Indeed, as I see it, this appropriation 
of Federal urban renewal funds for the 
development of a wild bird refuge and 
preserve on Corson’s Inlet meadows is for 
the birds in more ways than one. 


FAMILY MIGRATION IS THE 
SCOURGE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been attempting to 
share with my colleagues some of my lay 
evaluations of the panic and problems 
which will be caused by the elimination 
of the bracero program. Now, an un- 
solicited letter from professional school 
administrators confirms my views. I 


quote: 
Sarras, CALIF., July 2, 1963. 
The Honorable BURT L. TALCOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Tarcorr: The Board of Educa- 
tion of the Salinas City School District has 
directed me to write to you in order that 
you might be apprised of certain informa- 
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tion relating to the cessation of Public 
Law 78. 

The board wishes it to be expressly under- 
stood that it is not within its province to 
pass judgment on the merit of Public Law 
78 as it ms to the economy of the 
United States, but the board feels a direct 
responsibility for the educational and 
sociological chaos that would quite likely 
result from the termination of the law. 
The board has made no broad generaliza- 
tions for the Nation but has limited its func- 
tion in this matter to its intimate knowl- 
edge of what would happen in Salinas and 
its environs if Public Law 78 were not 
reenacted. 

1. Thousands of migrant, short-term la- 
borers would descend upon us. Many of 
them would have families with children of 
school age. 

2. There would not be adequate housing 
available to them. 

3. There would not be enough classroom 
space for the children. 

4. There would be little or no increase in 
the tax base to support an educational pro- 
gram for them, which would result in a 
dilution of support for the 12,000 pupils now 
in Salinas schools, thus a corresponding 
downgrading of education. 

5. We would have inadequate recreational 
facilities. 

6. Our law enforcement services and wel- 
fare services would become overburdened. 

It is an established fact that family migra- 
tion is the scourge of education. It there- 
fore behooves the Government of the United 
States to take action whenever it can to 
reduce family migration, because in this way 
the Government can enhance the value of 
the educational dollar and strike a telling 
blow against illiteracy. 

With a full awareness of its responsibility 
for the education of the children of this dis- 
trict, the board of education respectfully 
requests you to consider restoring to law 
the principles of Public Law 78. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. V. GRANVILLE, 
Secretary, Board of Education. 


The education of our children, domes- 
tic and migrant alike, will be seriously 
downgraded. I sincerely urge Congress 
to consider this important aspect of the 
bracero program, 

A good education may be the most im- 
portant single attribute a family or com- 
munity can give its children. 

For those who have considered promo- 
tion of a migrant system for providing 
necessary supplemental labor for sea- 
sonal industries, please remember that 
“family migration—in any form—is the 
scourge of education.” 


THE ADAMS-MORGAN URBAN RE- 
NEWAL PROJECT SHOULD BE 
COMPLETELY AND THOROUGHLY 
REVIEWED 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks there has been considerable 
discussion on the floor of this House 
regarding certain disturbing develop- 
ments affecting the urban renewal pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia. On 
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June 25, my colleague from the State 
of Texas [Mr. ALGER] called the atten- 
tion of the House to certain irregulari- 
ties in the Columbia Plaza urban re- 
newal project, located a few blocks from 
the White House. On July 1, I com- 
mented on the pending Adams-Morgan 
urban renewal project which is presently 
before the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for their con- 
sideration. 

In addition, a subcommittee of the 
House District Committee is currently 
investigating the handling of urban re- 
newal in the District of Columbia. De- 
spite heavy pressures, this subcommittee 
has performed an outstanding service in 
its investigation of malpractices in the 
District’s urban renewal program. I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Downy], for 
the outstanding job he and his sub- 
committee are doing. 

The Congress has a direct responsi- 
bility in the matter of urban renewal 
for the District of Columbia. It is the 
Congress that has established the pro- 
cedures and the agencies that are sup- 
posedly carrying out the urban renewal 
program in the District, It is with great 
concern, therefore, that I view certain 
disturbing developments involving the 
District’s urban renewal program. 

The subcommittee hearings have un- 
earthed certain actions in connection 
with the District’s Adams-Morgan proj- 
ect that raise grave conflict-of-interest 
questions. The subcommittee is to be 
commended for having obtained this in- 
formation prior to the adoption of an 
urban renewal plan for the Adams- 
Morgan area. 

All too often evidence of assorted mal- 
practices comes to light long after the 
damage is done. But in this instance, 
the information has been discovered in 
time to permit its consideration by the 
appropriate authorities. 

Urban renewal touches at one of the 
very foundations of our free society. It 
provides for the seizure of a man’s home 
or business; it brings to bear on the in- 
dividual property owner the awesome 
powers of government eminent domain. 
Properly executed, urban renewal can 
be a great service to our present day 
communities. On the other hand, if im- 
properly administered, it may become a 
vehicle by which favored developers reap 
fat profits at the expense of the public. 
Unfortunately, irregularities have been 
uncovered throughout the District of Co- 
lumbia’s urban renewal program. 

The Adams-Morgan urban renewal 
plan has been hailed by its supporters as 
an experiment in planning because it 
brings together citizen and planner in an 
attempt to mutually solve the problems 
of slums and blight. On the other hand, 
opponents of the program have charged 
that it sets neighbor against neighbor, 
that the local Redevelopment Land 
Agency uses pressure tactics and other 
inducements to obtain so-called citizen 
support. Recent newspaper accounts as 
well as statements presented to the 
Board of Commissioners earlier this 
month at their hearings on this project 
involved these and other charges. 
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Section 7(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 authorizes 
the RLA to select redevelopers without 
public bidding. It has been suggested 
that RLA, purporting to exercise this 
authority, will select a redeveloper on 
the basis of its past allegiance and en- 
thusiasm for the plan. 

While billed as a citizen planning ef- 
fort,” the facts so far developed by the 
subcommittee seem to indicate that the 
whole affair was a carefully nurtured 
public relations operation by the pro- 
fessional planners involving the estab- 
lishment of so-called block organizations 
and a carefully guided citizens’ planning 
committee allegedly representing the 
citizens of the entire urban renewal area. 
Even before the plan has been approved, 
RLA established a full-time, and fully 
staffed, field office in the project area for 
the purpose of promoting support for its 
program. The key device through which 
this support was generated was the citi- 
zens’ planning committee. 

Particularly disturbing is the recent 
revelation by the subcommittee that the 
chairman of this citizens’ planning group 
is an officer and one of the largest stock- 
holders in a newly established private 
corporation formed for the specific pur- 
pose of obtaining a redevelopment con- 
tract from RLA. The facts uncovered 
by the subcommittee further indicate 
that this corporation was not formed 
until after its principals had discussed 
their proposition with RLA and satisfied 
themselves as to their prospects for suc- 
cessfully obtaining a development con- 
tract. 

The subcommittee’s investigation into 
the history of this development corpo- 
ration has revealed conflict-of-interest 
questions involving the corporation’s 
participants, who, at the same time, in 
their capacity as leaders of the citizens’ 
planning committee, are attempting to 
win community support for a plan from 
which they hope to profit. In April of 
last year, shortly after the citizens’ plan- 
ning committee adopted its preliminary 
plan proposal, several of these same in- 
dividuals met for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the formation of a corporation for 
the express purpose of obtaining a re- 
development contract permitting them 
to implement a plan that had been en- 
dorsed by these very same individuals a 
few days earlier. At this meeting, rep- 
resentatives of the corporation were di- 
rected to obtain RLA assurances that the 
corporation would be the redeveloper 
and, following such assurances, to pro- 
ceed with the formation of the corpora- 
tion. 

The subcommittee has established 
that during the next several months, 
representatives of the proposed corpora- 
tion met with RLA officials. These rep- 
resentatives were at that time also lead- 
ers of the citizens’ planning committee. 
It is not known whether in such discus- 
sions with RLA the individuals were ap- 
pearing in their capacity as leaders of 
the citizens’ planning group—a capacity 
in which they had been collaborating 
with the RLA for several years—or in 
their capacity as promoters of the devel- 
opment corporation, or both. 
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It has been admitted that the purpose 
of these discussions was to obtain an ad- 
vance commitment from RLA that it 
would be selected as the redeveloper, al- 
though it is denied that any assurances 
were given. However, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the proposed corporation 
who participated in discussions with 
RLA conceded that the executive direc- 
tor of RLA assured him that the corpo- 
ration would stand a good chance of be- 
ing selected as the redeveloper. 

Iam not one to quibble with words, but 
if one were assured that, although he 
could be given no commitment as to ob- 
taining a contract, he stood a good 
chance of doing so, I think a reasonable 
man would know what meaning was in- 
tended. 

There seems to have been little doubt 
as to the meaning in the minds of these 
corporate promoters, because, following 
their discussions with RLA, they re- 
turned to their prospective stockholders 
and reported on their conversations with 
RLA. The prospective stockholders were 
so impressed with the report that they 
unanimously voted to form the corpora- 
tion and began subscribing to its stock. 

The corporation was formed in August 
of last year. It is interesting to note 
that the majority of the shares issued are 
held by four individuals, none of whom 
live in the project area or, for that mat- 
ter, in the District of Columbia. Moře- 
over, an officer of the corporation and 
one of its two largest stockholders is the 
same individual who for the past several 
years has been attempting to drum up 
support for the renewal plan in his 
capacity as chairman of the planning 
committee. 

It is my sincere hope that the subcom- 
mittee will continue its investigation of 
this matter to determine all the facts 
regarding this serious conflict of interest 
issue. This is not the first project in 
which charges of favoritism and other 
malpractices have been raised. I am 
particularly hopeful that the subcommit- 
tee will determine whether RLA has 
misused its power in an attempt to buy 
support for an urban renewal plan by 
using taxpayers’ money to produce 
profits for favored individuals who earn 
these rewards by virtue of having mobi- 
lized citizen support for the plan. 

I call upon the Congress to reexamine 
the Redevelopment Act to determine 
whether that act should be amended to 
protect the public against these 
activities. 

I am hopeful that the Board of Com- 
missioners, in reviewing this renewal 
plan, will consider this disturbing aspect 
of the plan’s origin. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT. MARK A. 
WHALEN 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Treasury and Post 
Office—which has within its jurisdiction 
the U.S. Coast Guard—it has been my 
privilege to know a very distinguished 
Coast Guard officer, Capt. Mark A. 
Whalen. 

For the past 4 years, Captain Whalen 
has been responsible for coordinating 
Coast Guard matters with the Depart- 
ments of Treasury, Defense, and State as 
well as the Congress of the United States. 

It was in the latter assignment that 
many of us here came to know and ap- 
preciate Mark Whalen for his invaluable 
public service. 

In every instance, Mark Whalen has 
demonstrated his unique ability to serve 
his country within the highest traditions 
of the public service. 

Not only has he managed to handle 
matters of the most delicate and stra- 
tegic importance, but he has always been 
willing to lend a helping hand whenever 
necessary. 

It is with regret then, Mr. Speaker, 
that Captain Whalen will soon leave 
Washington to become the commanding 
officer of the Coast Guard Reserve Train- 
ing Center at Yorktown, Va. 

In saying this, of course, I am well 
aware that Yorktown will soon receive 
one of this country’s finest officers and 
men. He will be sorely missed here, but 
Iam certain that his new assignment will 
prove beneficial to the Coast Guard and 
the Nation. 

On Capitol Hill, Mark Whalen was 
known for his steadfast devotion to de- 
tail and for his remarkable ability to 
summarize an intricate problem in a few 
well-chosen words. His unhesitating 
assumption of responsibility for any 
matter affecting the Coast Guard, re- 
gardless of the size and importance of 
the problem, has earned him the respect 
and admiration of all with whom he 
has been associated. 

A native of the Nation’s Capital, Cap- 
tain Whalen attended Central High 
School, Georgetown University, and 
Emerson Institute. Entering the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn., with an appointment as a cadet, 
he was graduated and commissioned an 
ensign in 1937. An outstanding athlete, 
he played baseball for 3 years, and cap- 
tained the football team in his senior 
year. 

His early assignments included duty 
on board the Coast Guard cutters Sar- 
anac, Tampa, Nike, the maritime serv- 
ice training ship Empire State, and as 
executive officer of the candidate for re- 
serve commission school. He com- 
manded the Coast Guard cutter Modoc 
on convoy escort duty in the North At- 
lantic, followed Dy a 4-year tour in Coast 
Guard Headquarters in Washington as 
Assistant Chief of the Training and Pro- 
curement Division of the Office of Per- 
sonnel. 

From 1950 to 1952 he commanded the 
311-foot Coast Guard cutter Humboldt, 
operating out of Boston on North At- 
lantic Ocean station patrol duty. For 
the next 4 years, he was Assistant Chief 
of the Reserve Division at CGQ. He 
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then commanded the Andorscoggin be- 
fore attending the Naval War College. 

Married to the former Helene Jose- 
phine Roche of Old Lyme, Conn., he has 
two daughters, Susan Alice and Laura 
Louise. Recently, Adm. E. J. Roland, 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 
authorized him to wear the Coast Guard 
Commendation Medal for his work here 
on the Hill. I am certain, Mr. Speaker, 
that he has earned a hearty “well done,” 
for his service. I wish him Godspeed 
and continued success and happiness in 
his new assignment. 


WISCONSIN PAPER AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, until 
recently Wisconsin led the Nation 
in the tonnage production of paper 
and paperboard. According to the 
latest figures, Wisconsin has slipped to 
the position of the second largest pro- 
ducer of paper and paperboard in the 
United States. As a major industry in 
our State it employed 40,200 workers as 
of May 1963. These employees earn an 
average of $111.31 per week which is a 
higher average wage than the Statewide 
industry production worker enjoys. It 
is also a larger figure than the employ- 
ment average across the country as re- 
ported in the Census of Manufacture, 
1961, by the Bureau of the Census. 

In Wisconsin, there are 54 cities that 
have at least one mill or plant. There 
are 52 pulp and paper mills in 34 cities 
and 111 converter plants in 39 cities. 

As of 1961, Mr. Speaker, which is the 
latest year for which we have complete 
figures, Wisconsin compares with the 
No. 1 State, the State of Georgia, 
as follows: in the production of paper 
and paperboard, Wisconsin produced 
2,252,549 tons as compared to Georgia’s 
2,297,020. In all other respects, Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin still leads the Nation. 

Georgia mills and plants in 1961 em- 
ployed only 19,046 persons at a payroll 
cost of $102,521,000 as compared to Wis- 
consin’s 36,045 employees at a payroll 
cost of $216,899,000. In addition, Geor- 
gia showed a “value added by manufac- 
ture” figure of $273,912,000 as compared 
with Wisconsin’s $466,341,000. In new 
capital expenditures for 1961, Wisconsin 
spent $56,307,000. 

It is a tribute to Wisconsin's history 
of dynamic progress that of the 47 paper- 
producing States in this country, Wis- 
consin leads all others in sales, in- 
vestments, taxes paid, and most other 
categories. 


STATE SHOULD TAKE LEADERSHIP 
IN DEVELOPING NEW PLAY AREAS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called attention of the House to a 
suggestion I have made to the Honorable 
George Romney, Governor of the State 
of Michigan, that the State of Michigan, 
itself, should take the leadership in de- 
veloping river systems, lakes, and park 
areas for recreation and conservation 
purposes, rather than to turn to the Fed- 
eral Government and transfer vast areas 
of our State to the Department of In- 
terior for national parks. 

I included the text of my letter to the 
Governor and also an editorial from the 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News in the 
body of my remarks which appear on 
pages 12195-12196 of yesterday’s RECORD. 
Another newspaper in my district, the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot of Jackson, Mich., 
has also carried an editorial under date 
of July 5, 1963, urging that Michigan 
Officials study my suggestion carefully. 

The editorial is entitled “State Should 
Take Leadership in Developing New Play 
Areas,” and I include the text at this 
point in my remarks: 

STATE SHOULD TAKE LEADERSHIP IN DEVELOP- 
ING NEW PLAY AREAS 

In a letter to Gov. George Romney com- 
menting on the Governor's National Press 
Club speech about the need for State govern- 
ments to take the lead in encouraging the 
tourist industry. Representative GEORGE 
MEADER: offers a suggestion for the effective 
development of the State’s river systems, 
lakes and parks. 

The Congressman agrees that the States 
should take the initiative rather than leay- 
ing the job to the Federal Government as 
some are wont to do. Mr. MEADER believes 
the State already has an outstanding exam- 
ple of how this can be done in the five-county 
Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority. 

The Congressman, in his letter, points out 
that under such a plan, the “people of Mich- 
igan and the particular locality who have the 
greatest interest, not only through enhance- 
ment of their property values and their own 
use of the recreational facilities, but in the 
development of the tourist industry, would 
retain control and make the decisions shap- 
ing the character of recreation and conser- 
vation developments.” 

Mr. MEADER recalls that the Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan Authority was established in 
1942 following a referendum pursuant to a 
special act of the legislature in 1939. This 
five-county regional governmental unit, pos- 
sessing tax and condemnation power and 
governed by a board of commissioners, five 
elected by the board of supervisors in each 
of the five counties, plus two appointed by 
the Governor, is “a thriving, successful op- 
eration which, in a 20-year period, has spent 
approximately $25 million in beautifying and 
improving the Huron and Clinton Rivers and 
establishing a dozen parks and recreation 
areas.“ 

The Congressman says that while he con- 
siders the problem of park development pri- 
marily a State and local one, he feels it 
should be strongly supported by the Fed- 
eral Government through programs already 
in being, such as flood control, water pol- 
lution control, navigation, soil conservation, 
and so on. He is willing to sponsor what- 
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ever amendments are needed to existing 
Federal law to encourage the local authority 
plan, 

He that instead of passing special 
laws for each district, as was done in the 
case of the Huron-Clinton Authority, Mich- 
igan might well consider adopting a general 
law, similar to the Conservancy Act of Ohio 
which has been spectacularly successful in 
preserving and developing the natural re- 
sources of our neighboring State. 

The net result, he believes, would be more 
desirable than wholesale ownership and con- 
trol of recreational lands by the Federal 
Government, such as is contemplated in the 
controversial Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Park proposal. 

All this makes a lot of sense. When the 
Federal Government moves into the recrea- 
tion and conservation picture it tends to con- 
centrate on large, sweeping—and politically 
sensational—projects such as Sleeping Bear. 

The need, rather, is for orderly develop- 
ment of recreational facilities where the op- 
portunity to do so exists and where the need 
for them is greatest. 

The little opportunities often are over- 
looked. By that, we mean the development 
of a mile or two of a stream or the creation 
of a public fishing or bathing site on a 
desirable lake, We often have pointed to 
Jackson County’s park system as an example 
of what a little foresight, and not too much 
money, can do, Often these developments 
are too small to warrant the attention of the 
State park system. 

It is possible that an authority or a State 
conservancy act, similar to Ohio's, is the 
ideal answer to the development of such 
areas as the Raisin River, the facts of which 
were reviewed in a series of articles a few 
days ago in the Citizen Patriot. 

Michigan has a tremendous asset in its 
lakes and streams and lands which are better 
suited for recreation than for anything else. 
It will not, except in unusual cases, get the 
answers from Washington. It won’t always 
get them under the present State setup. 

As a State, we need to be planning ahead 
to the year 2000 and beyond when the pres- 
sure on present recreational facilities will 
become intolerable. It already has in many 
areas, 

If new legal tools.are needed to do the job, 
the legislature, with the Governor's assist- 
ance, and the Congress, under urging from 
Mr. Meraner and other members of the Mich- 
igan delegation, must provide them. 

Representative Meaper has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the line of thought on 
this subject. We sincerely hope that his 
letter and the ideas expressed therein 
are not allowed to slip away without due 
consideration. 


SENATE BODY FAVORS ARAB 
REFUGEE ACTION 


Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
thought the ill-advised and unrealistic 
proposals offered for a solution of the 
Arab refugee problem by Dr, Joseph E. 
Johnson, of the United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, were dead and 
buried. The Johnson plan was accepta- 
ble to neither Arabs nor Israelis and 
jeopardized the shaky peace in that 
troubled area. 
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But now I notice, Mr. Speaker, that 
the mischievous spirit of this dangerous 
plan was apparently revived in a recent 
report of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee To Investigate Prob- 
lems Connected With Refugees and 
Escapees. 

The details of the Johnson proposals 
were so ludicrous, so ridiculous, that they 
were never even made public or formally 
reported out. Yet the subcommittee 
now terms them “a carefully conceived 
and detailed plan for progress.” 

I am very surprised at the revival of 
this abandoned scheme. I hope that the 
subcommittee of the other body will re- 
consider the whole matter, mindful as 
they are of the demands of peace and 
stability in the Near East, and return 
the ghost of the past to a restful grave. 
There are enough current problems in 
the Near East without digging up ghosts. 
The Johnson proposals are especially 
dangerous to Israel's security. Arabs, in 
great numbers, in hostile Arab States 
surrounding Israel would be granted an 
option of moving to Israel despite the 
fact that many are not authentic ref- 
_— and some never lived in Israel at 
all. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, State De- 
partment elements have sought to push 
these proposals even though they were 
abandoned by the White House and the 
administration. Instead, we should have 
a true initiative for a general peace set- 
tlement. This would be a more sensible 
approach for the State Department to 


push. 

The Arab refugee problem can only 
be solved in the context of a general 
peace settlement. How can Israel be 
asked to admit potential fifth columnists, 
many of whom are adherents of the 
Arab Communist Party? It would seem 
obvious that peace is a prerequisite to 
any massive scheme for moving mobs of 
bitter people across disputed frontiers. 
They would not come as peaceful immi- 
grants but as mortal enemies dedicated 
to Israel’s destruction. 

The Arabs reject the Johnson pro- 
posals for different reasons. They feel 
that even repatriation of Arab masses 
would lend tacit recognition to the legal 
existence of Israel as a nation. Since 
Arab governments are committed to a 
brutal objective of “driving the Jews 
into the sea” and wiping out Israel, they 
would not even accept the basically pro- 
Arab formula proposed by Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two pertinent items. The first is quoted 
from an editorial in the Jewish News, 
Detroit, Mich., commenting on the sub- 
committee report. The second item is a 
news report by the authoritative Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency which outlines the 
details of the curious portion of the sub- 
committee report. 

[From the Jewish News] 

It is regrettable that Senator Hart's report 
does not indicate what Dr. Johnson's find- 
ings and recommendations were. Having 
stirred up so much commotion, without 
having made itself known, that report must 
have had in it elements of a disturbing na- 
ture to both peoples involved. But the Hart 
report, even at this very late date, seems to 
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accept that report. This is not an altogether 
fair way of dealing with a matter so tur- 
bulent that it interfered with the peace of 
the entire Middle East. 

Perhaps the Hart report could not be ex- 
pected to go into every detail of the Arab 
refugee’ question. Nevertheless, since it does 
mention that half of the claimed total of a 
million Arab refugees are 16 years of age or 
under, there devolves upon all who are tak- 
ing an interest in the grave problem the re- 
sponsibility to view the matter realistically. 
Are these youths provided with training to 
make themselves self-supporting in an area 
where they would find them at home, or are 
they being encouraged to remain unemployed 
and to continue to serve as a stimulant to 
troublemaking in Israel? 

There were approximately 550,000 Arabs 
who left Israel, under instigation from Arabs 
outside Palestine, at the time the Jewish 
State was formed. That number has nearly 
doubled—if we are to accept the figure as 
given by the Arabs. It will continue to in- 
crease. Youths are growing up and they 
need to be taught to earn their livelihoods. 
Are they to remain as pawns in an Arab game 
of war, or will there be a serious effort to 
find homes and jobs for them in Arab en- 
vironments where they will be productive 
and happy people? 

There has to be sense of realism in dealing 
with an explosive problem. The Hart report 
does not offer pragmatism for the Arab 
refugees. 


{From the Jewish Telegraphic Agency] 
SENATE Bopy Favors ARAB REFUGEE ACTION 


WasHINGTON.—A report generally endors- 
ing the proposals for repatriation or compen- 
sation of the Arab refugees, made by Dr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, as special representative 
of the United Nations Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, was presented to Congress to- 
day by the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees. The Johnson report was 
never submitted by the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission to the United Nations As- 
sembly after it became known that the Arabs 
object to its recommendations. 

The Senate subcommittee’s report also 
noted that “religious and political persecu- 
tion have generated a steady flow of Jews 
from North Africa.” Chairman PHILIP A. 
Hart, Michigan Democrat, did not go into 
details on the plight of North African Jewry, 
but did elaborate on the status of Arab ref- 
ugees in countries surrounding Israel. 

Citing “the growing weariness in many 
quarters over the seemingly endless custo- 
dial nature of the program of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, the persist- 
ent intransigency of political forces in the 
Middle East, and the overall lack of progress 
in seeking a solution to this refugee prob- 
lem,” Senator Harr reported “the subcom- 
mittee believes America has a responsibility 
in this situation.” 

He added that the subcommittee noted 
“with great interest the administration’s 
concern and initiative in this matter, and 
its general support of the diplomatic efforts 
by Dr. Johnson.” 

According to Chairman Harr and the sub- 
committee, Dr. Johnson “has authored a 
carefully conceived and detailed plan for 
progress which includes, among other things, 
a flexible provision to implement the 1948 
resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly calling for the repatriation of 
refugees or compensation for loss of 
property.” 

The Senator added that “it is illusory to 
assume, however, that a solution to the Arab 
refugee problem can be manufactured and 
simply imposed upon the situation. Iı the 
final analysis, progress toward a solution 
must necessarily evolve from within the Mid- 
dle East itself.“ He expressed hope that 
“the Johnson effort and attending interna- 
tional relations” will help generate this prog- 
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ress. He stressed the importance of con- 
tinued U.S. support for expanding services 
being handled by UNRWA. 

“A budding aspect of this assistance is 
the growing stress on an education and voca- 
tional training program for young refugees,” 
the Senator said, adding that a fact that 
made this program mandatory and indicated 
the changing nature of the Arab refugee 
problem was that half of the refugees were 
under 16 yearsold. “Channeling this youth- 
ful throng into useful pursuits, harnessed 
to the economic and social development of 
the entire area, should become the primary 
concern of UNRWA, its supporters and espe- 
cially the governments of the Middle East- 
ern countries,” he stated, 

The subcommittee noted that 70 percent 
of the UNRWA budget was contributed in 
funds and kind by the U.S. Government. 
The reference to Jewish and Arab refugee 
situations were contained in a report on the 
worldwide problems connected with refugees 
and escapees. 


PRAYER AND BIBLE READING 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sizer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor today of being the second 
signer on a discharge petition that would 
bring forth a House resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional amendment 
legalizing Bible reading and prayers in 
our public schools. 

As Abraham Lincoln said upon sign- 
ing the Emancipation Proclamation, “I 
never in my life felt more certain of hav- 
ing done right than I did in signing it.” 

The psalmist inquired in one of the 
Biblical psalms, “If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” 
Now if we take out of our public schools 
all Bible reading and all prayers, then 
we are indeed destroying the very foun- 
dations of our country. The Bible is not 
a sectarian book. Neither is the Lord's 
Prayer a sectarian prayer. These Bible 
readings and prayers do not bind any- 
one to accept their great truths. Neither 
do they take any tax money from anyone 
to support any particular sect or religion. 
Therefore, such Bible readings and pray- 
ers in no manner break down the sepa- 
ration principle of church and state. 

I feel that more than 75 percent of 
our American people have always ap- 
proved Bible reading and prayers in our 
public schools. And this proposal for a 
constitutional amendment merely for- 
malizes the thinking and heartfelt desire 
of most Americans for a deep reverence 
for the faith of our fathers and the 
truths of our Bible. 

Even though we are certainly not as 
good Christians as we should be, we still 
would not want to live in an atheistic 
nation. Furthermore, we must all de- 
plore a Supreme Court attitude that says 
its hands are tied in the matter of re- 
moving pornography and vulgarity from 
newsstands and yet are free to remove 
God's Holy Bible and the Lord's Prayer 
from the public schools of our country. 
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Even our Jewish friends must feel 
some pride that Jesus and the Apostle 
Paul were Jews and that most of the 
Bible itself came from Jewish sources. 

I hope this constitutional amendment 
will soon be adopted and that the foun- 
dations of America will not be further 
destroyed. As for me, I am 100 percent 
for Bible reading and the Lord’s Prayer 
in our public schools. If I am not for 
this, I am not for anything. 


IN MEMORY OF ROY WIER 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay my respects to the memory of the 
Honorable Roy Wier, formerly a Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body, who died 
in Seattle on June 27. 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, to pay final tribute 
to an old friend and to offer my last re- 
spects to a man whose dedication to the 
good of the people whom he served, cou- 
pled with his personal integrity and his 
impatience with sham ideas and shallow 
individuals, made his years in this House 
a model for others to follow. 

Serving as Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Representative from Minneapolis, Minn., 
Roy Wier, was a devoted and active 
Member of the House from his initial 
election in 1948 until his retirement in 
1960. His efforts to obtain just and even 
compassionate legislation for laborers, 
for families, for children—especially as a 
member of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor—were outstanding. 
His interest, perhaps stimulated by 
membership on the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, in providing 
the residents of the District with the vote 
was highly commendable. 

By his sincere and tireless dedication 
to the needs and concerns of the unim- 
portant, the unfortunate, the unheralded 
thousands of people who make up this 
great Nation, Roy Wier made his years 
as Congressman from Minnesota special 
and unique. Because of the unassuming 
manner in which he accomplished count- 
less duties, it is probable that most of 
those whom he served so well were un- 
aware of the painstaking efforts he made 
on their behalf. 

And so I wish today to proffer my in- 
complete, yet heartfelt praises to the 
memory of a man who saw his duty and 
who fulfilled it conscientiously. I offer 
my sympathy, and that of my colleagues 
who were privileged to know Roy Wier, 
to his wife Nellie and to his sisters. His 
death has been a loss to many. 


FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 
ROY WIER 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
fror: Minnesota [Mr. KartH] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to the memory of our former 
colleague Roy Wier who died a few days 
ago after a brief illness. 

I knew Roy for a good many years 
and had a deep admiration for his dedi- 
cation to serving the people’s needs in 
government. In Congress Roy Wier 
served as the people's legislator” on the 
District Committee and the Committee 
on Education and Labor where he 
championed democratic causes to better 
the lives of children, of mothers, of 
working men and women, of the voteless 
residents of the District of Columbia and 
of minorities everywhere in our Nation. 

In a word he was a man with a tre- 
mendous heart and a driving devotion 
to the cause of social justice. Many of 
those for whom he worked so tirelessly 
never knew of Roy Wier, or his effective 
work on their behalf, because he worked 
without fanfare. 

Roy Wier could be a curt and some- 
times rude man, especially to the 
“phonies” and the sharpies“ who tried 
to approach him. Roy had no patience 
or time for anyone but people with 
genuine problems who could be helped 
by his intervention. 

Roy Wier did his good work for his 
personal satisfaction, without reams of 
press releases and the ballyhoo which 
are the main concern of the opportunist 
in office. There are some who suggest 
that Roy Wier’s dislike of publicity was 
his undoing. Perhaps so. 

Many people lost a champion when 
Roy Wier passed away. I lost a fine 
friend. 

Many of us who knew Nellie Bosley 
Wier as Roy’s quiet, gentle, and hard- 
working secretary have extended our 
sympathies to her at her bereavement. 


PLACEBO PILLS FOR SLAVE LABOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago, we heard a gentleman say some 
rather amazing things about the bracero 
program. 

We were told that the lot of the mi- 
grant worker is a hard one and that the 
bracero program would be “an efficient, 
humanitarian solution to the migrant’s 
cruel plight.” 

Now nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The bracero program does not help 
the migrant any at all—unless depress- 
ing a man’s wages makes him feel better. 
Or it might make a man feel better to 
know that over a hundred thousand jobs 
are held by semislaves. Somehow I 
Monor that it would make me feel any 
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We are going to have migrant workers 
in this country whether there is or is not 
a bracero program. The real question 
is how we are going to go about improv- 
ing his lot in life. 

I would think that one of the best ways 
we can help the domestic migrant would 
be to clear the farm labor market of its 
flood of foreign workers. If we would 
just let the labor market be subject to 
the laws of supply and demand, I feel 
that wages would be improved at least 
some. But by using braceros, we drive 
the market price of labor down. 

In addition to removing the glut on 
the labor market, we ought to consider 
carefully Senator WILLIAMS’ proposals 
aimed at improving the living conditions 
of our migrants. 

What we do not need is another argu- 
ment that slavery is a peculiar institu- 
tion that prevents our workers from hav- 
ing to do tough work. 


INJECTION OF GOVERNMENT IN AN- 
OTHER COLOSSAL ARM OF THE 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


The - SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Srkes). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HarL] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today an- 
other last-ditch effort—to use an all too 
familar phrase—by the administration 
is taking place as Government injects 
itself in another colossal arm of the 
transportation industry. It recalls the 
longshoremen and dockworkers’ strike 
of early in this congressional session, 
and the Kennedy running battle with 
the Teamsters—usually ending in favor 
of Hoffa. Once again as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee of this 
House, I am sorely concerned as to the 
end result of military and domestic 
travel and transportation management 
and specifically the end result of any 
threatened transport tieup. While more 
concerned with the rights of collective 
bargaining in good faith and even the 
right to strike—or not work at all—I 
believe such actions must be responsible 
to the public needs for defense, health 
and welfare, and property rights. I am 
alarmed at big collective Government’s 
ineffectual interference when it appar- 
ently ignores concepts of basic economic 
principles from which this Nation has 
derived its present position and stand- 
ards. It should be elemental that com- 
petition at home or in the world of na- 
tions, is based basically on production 
costs such as material, equipment, and 
labor; plus delivery costs. Other con- 
siderations are man made such as tar- 
iffs, rates of monetary exchange, spu- 
rious “sanitation” requirements or not, 
and limiting laws of egress and ingress. 
If we fix and hold inviolable any part 
of this equation, we become guilty of 
having to live with fixed results through- 
out, and prey for the falcon of hungry, 
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lean—foreign—competition. We best at 
least. correct our obvious errors. 

It has become apparent that our trade 
negotiations under the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 are encountering some heavy 
weather in Europe, particularly because 
of the attitude of the Common Market 
countries. No example is clearer than 
the closing down of poultry exports— 
much to the amazement of Secretary 
Freeman, and other ADA’ers. 

This attitude, arising as it does from 
the judgment of “the Six” as to what 
is or will be most conducive to the devel- 
opment of their economy, has apparently 
come as a great surprise to our State 
Department. The hopes in that Depart- 
ment had been permitted to blind its 
officials to the realism that rules the ac- 
tions of the European countries. Hence 
the disappointment. 

The Department seemingly has an in- 
finite capacity to be surprised when 
other countries do not follow our soft— 
and often academic—foreign economic 
policies, or altogether lack thereof. 

This is all the more reason why Con- 
gress should take a look of its own at the 
meaning of the so-called forthcoming 
“Kennedy round“ of tariff reductions. 

It seems almost inconceivable that we 
should offer to the world another 50-per- 
cent tariff cut when we have already re- 
duced our tariff an average of 80 per- 
cent. It is also amazing that it is we 
who are now most insistent on broad, 
across-the-board reductions. We have 
long adhered to the more reasonable 
and scientific approach which called for 
adjusting the tariff in keeping with the 
needs of each product. How these pro- 
posals can now be seriously advanced, 
one must confess, defies all common- 
sense, if indeed the purpose is to bolster 
and to promote and activate the economy 
of this country. 

If indeed, the purpose is to increase the 
possibility of governmental intervention 
in order to bail out industries as they are 
driven to the wall by rising impact of im- 
ports, as in shoes, the proposals are un- 
derstandable. Before long many indus- 
tries would be thrown into the arms of 
the Government and this would create 
dependence on governmental assistance. 
It would also mean a loss of independ- 
ence by these industries. They would be- 
come much more amenable to discipline 
from Washington. If that is the purpose 
under the new trade act, we are on the 
right track. I believe it very questionable 
procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, what is needed is a reap- 
praisal of our competitive position in the 
world in the face of far-reaching indus- 
trial developments in the past 10 years. 
These have been of major magnitudes in 
their effects on the American economy. 
The potential effects are even greater 
since the new oversea tide of technologi- 
cal advancement which we so generously 
assisted has not yet crested. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was 
passed in the context of “business as 
usual“; that is, as if we were still in 
the old world of prewar days when this 
country was the world leader in mass 
production and mass marketing. That 
day is gone and we cannot proceed on the 
assumption that our higher wages are 
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ductivity. The vast lead that we had in 
higher output per man-hour is being 
closed by our competitors while our wage 
lead continues. 

There are many new elements in the 
changed situation and they need to be 
brought out into the open and examined 
and assessed. One such inquiry has come 
to my attention recently. It searches out 
some of the underlying factors that ac- 
count for the American industrial leader- 
ship and examines them in the light of 
the new conditions. It is the kind of in- 
quiry for which we have a great need 
today, if we are to effectively legislate 
for labor, for the public, and for produc- 
tive industries which produce jobs, de- 
livery, and safety in this Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer it for the Recorp and urge that all 
who are interested in the subject give it 
a close study. It will awaken many ques- 
tions about the wisdom of our present 
foreign trade and domestic labor policies; 
and we may draw satisfaction and hope 
in the fact that the new trade negotia- 
tions are not moving as rapidly as some 
had hoped they would. Now we must 
help ourselves and at least correct our 
errors. 


The study, prepared by O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Com- 
mittee on Import-Export Policy, follows: 


U.S, FOREIGN TRADE POLICY: PRESSING THE LID 
ON OUR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the Nation- 
wide Committee on Import-Export Policy) 

(“Rapid economic growth will not take 
place unless an adequate pressure of demand 
on productive resources is maintained,” re- 
port, OECD, April 1962.) 

There is, of course, no substitute for con- 
sumer demand as the original call for pro- 
duction of goods. But for human needs there 
would be no grounds for producing anything. 

Yet consumer demand of itself means noth- 
ing so long as it is not supported by the 
monetary power to buy. Putting money into 
the hands of consumers so that their demand 
for goods may be carried out is a byproduct 
of production iteslf. 

The upshot is that there is an intimate and 
sometimes intricate interaction between con- 
sumer demand and production. The inter- 
dependence is indeed very extensive. Because 
of this the two elements can be compared 
to the two blades of a pair of scissors. Yet 
in the economic field there are those who 
insist on giving more importance to the one 
element or the other; that is, either to 
production or to consumer demand. It 
should nevertheless be clear that one is use- 
less or futile and helpless without the other. 
Which, then, comes first? 

Undoubtedly, demand comes first, since 
there would be no call for production with- 
out demand. Demand then activates produc- 
tion, but like a fire creating its own draft, 
production of itself creates some important 
demand, both through the call for plant, 
machinery, equipment, tools, and other ap- 
purtenances and through the provision of 
purchasing power to production workers, 
auxiliary hands, managers and owners, the 
first through wages, the latter through 
profits. Yet, production cannot be regarded 
sensibly as something in and of itself, justi- 
fied independently of its function. 

The money, on the other hand, upon which 
the activation of demand depends in a capi- 
talistic society must come from production, 
directly or indirectly. It comes directly when 
workers are employed in production and re- 
ceive wages; and also directly when owners 
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make a profit. Again, it comes directly to 
farmers when they sell their crops. 

Money also comes into the hands of con- 
sumers (1) when employees work for wages 
or salaries in nonproduction enterprises in 
the field of transportation, homebuilding, 
buying and selling, lending money, recrea- 
tion, selling real estate, insurance, personal 
services, government, teaching, and so forth; 
and (2) when owners of the enterprises in 
these fields make a profit. 

All such wages, salaries, and profits depend 
originally on production of goods. If no 
fibers were produced there would be no 
merchants to sell them, no moneylending 
to finance their production and distribution 
and no stores to stock the finished product. 
If no lumber were produced, no bricks were 
made, and no stones quarried there would be 
no construction of homes incorporating these 
materials. There would be no employment 
in these fields and no money-backed demand 
could be developed. 

At some point in the interaction between 
production and consumption employment 
thus interjects itself as a third major force 
in the economy. Employment is economi- 
cally ambivalent in the sense that it partici- 
pates in both production and consumption. 
In production it mans the machines and 
tools, handles the raw materials, etc. In 
consumption it provides the mass demand 
and justifies or fails to justify production, 
depending on the earning of money income 
and the level of prices. 

In the United States today each job en- 
gaged in production, be it in a factory, mill, 
mine, lumber camp, fishery, or on a farm, 
generates two other jobs. In March 1962 
workers in manufacturing industries num- 
bered 16,511,000; those in agriculture num- 
bered 4,782,000; those in mines 645,000, mak- 
ing a total of 21,938,000. The total employed 
civilian labor force, including these workers, 
was 66,316,000, leaving 44,378,000 as non- 
industrial and nonagricultural workers, or 
a ratio of 2.02 to 1. (See Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1962, table No. 280 and 
No. 290.) 

This ratio has been rising as may be seen 
from the earlier distribution of workers. 
(Same tables of the Statistical Abstract, 
1962.) In 1940 the ratio of nonmanufactur- 
ing and nonagricultural workers to those 
employed in manufacturing, mining, and 
agriculture, was only in the ratio of 1.2 to 
1. In 1950 it had risen to 15 to 1. Then, 
as recorded above, by March 1962 it had 
risen to 2.02 to 1. 

This means that today each job in a fac- 
tory, mine, or on a farm is worth two other 
jobs in terms of employment-creating capac- 
ity. No doubt the upward trend of the 
past 20 years will continue. 

Yet we seek to stimulate im at the 
expense of domestic production. The ratio 
is of utmost importance and has a strong 
bearing on the relative value of domestic 
production as compared with trade in for- 
eign goods as job-creating sources. Consider- 
ing the heavy emphasis placed on foreign 
trade today and keeping in mind the over- 
riding importance of employment to our 
economy, it becomes urgent to inquire into 
the direction of our national trade policy 
and its bearings on employment and un- 
employment, 

It will be recognized quickly that much 
of the effect of foreign trade on jobs depends 
on the composition of our trade; that is, 
whether it may be expected to create jobs 
or to discourage or displace them. This in 
turn depends on what proportion of our 
trade consists of raw materials, of semi- 
manufactures, and of manufactured goods. 

If exports should consist principally of 
unmanufactured agricultural products, raw 
materials, including minerals and semi- 
manufactured items while imports consisted 
principally of finished goods and remi- 
finished manufactures, foreign trade would 
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exert a negative influence on employment. 
On the other hand, if our imports were pre- 
dominantly composed of raw materials and 
semimanufactures while exports were com- 
posed largely of manufactured goods, foreign 
trade could be regarded as a net job-generat- 
ing undertaking, with some qualifications 
having reference to relative labor-contents 
o imported and exported goods, dollar for 
ollar. 

In the past U.S. exports in relation to im- 
ports held a good position in this respect. 
Our exports of “finished manufactures” and 
“manufactured foodstuffs” during the post- 
war years represented about two-third of 
our total exports. From 1946-50 the two 
combined represented 66.6 percent of our 
total exports, compared with only 28.6 per- 
cent of our imports. During the next 5-year 
period (1951-55) they represented 68.24 per- 
cent of our exports while they accounted for 
only 30.46 percent of our imports. 

From this time forward a very significant 
change began to appear. The average for 
the 1956-60 5-year period saw a slight de- 
cline of finished goods in the export percent- 
age of 64.7 percent, while the share of im- 
ports of such goods of the total imports 
jumped to 41.53 percent, an increase of over 
30 percent, compared with the preceding 
5-year average. 

In the past 2 years the trend became un- 
mistakable. Finished manufactures and 
manufactured foodstuffs in 1960 subsided to 
61.87 percent from the 68.2 percent in the 
first half of the decade. In 1961 the mix 
rose a little, going to 62.5 percent. 

With respect to imports, in 1960 the share 
of finished goods and manufactured food- 
stuffs had risen to 46.59 percent and in 1961 
stood at 46.49 percent. This was a startling 
rise from the average annual level of 30.46 
percent from 1951-55, representing an in- 
crease of more than 50 percent. This strong 
trend toward rising imports of finished goods 
by this country coincided with the recovery 
of Europe and Japan and their rising pro- 
ductivity in response to rapid technological 
advancement. 

Approached from another angle we find 
confirmation in the dollar figures (nat- 
urally). In 1956 our exports of the two 
categories of finished goods in question 
amounted to $12.3 billion; in 1961 to $12.9 
billion, an increase of 4.8 percent. Imports 
in 1956 were $4.3 billion in these categories 
(finished goods and manufactured food- 
stuffs); in 1961 they had risen to $6.6 billion, 
an increase of a little over 50 percent, repre- 
senting a 10-to-1 ratio of increase compared 
with exports. 

In other words, since the rehabilitation 
and recovery of the other industrial nations 
of the world was completed, followed by their 
galloping industrialization, our foreign trade 
is rapidly moving into a job-defeating posi- 
tion for us; and we are inviting an accelera- 
tion of this trend through our trade policy. 

When we import finished goods that com- 
pete with those of our own manufacture 
we engage in a transaction that will not 
create two additional jobs in this country 
as would each new factory job in this coun- 
try (on the average). Even though the dis- 
tribution of the finished goods calls for 
employment in selling, packing, shipping, 
transporting, financing, et cetera, this is also 
true of goods domestically produced. There- 
fore there is no net gain in employment at- 
tributable to the importation of competitive 
finished Rather, our economy is 
robbed of at least one production job for 
each worker employed abroad in making 
the finished competititve goods shipped into 
this country. 

As production jobs in this country become 
more productive in the generation of other 
jobs, as they have done in the past two dec- 
ades, employment at production (manufac- 
turing, mining, farming) becomes more 
precious to our economy and more crucial to 
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our economic well-being, as measured by 
employment, than ever before. 

Any policy that displaces production Jobs 
or prevents their coming into being in this 
country is therefore negative or regressive 
in its effects on employment. 

While at the present time the “mix” of 
our exports in terms of finished goods and 
raw materials is still in our favor as com- 
pared with the “mix” of our imports, the 
trend is running rapidly against us, as the 
statistics clearly demonstrate. The new 
Trade Expansion Act will accelerate this job- 
smothering trend. 

Our tariffmakers of the past, perhaps 
through coincidence, reco; the prin- 
ciples here set forth, but for a different rea- 
son. For example, the tariff on unstemmed 
leaf tobacco is lower than that on stemmed 
tobacco and the rate on stemmed tobacco is 
lower than that on the finished product; 
that is, the finished product carries 
the highest duty. Raw hides and skins 
are on the free list while we levy a 
duty on leather. Shelled peanuts pay a 
higher rate than the unshelled. Fresh or 
frozen tuna is free of duty while canned 
tuna pays a substantial rate. 

This principle of higher duties on finished 
products was followed, with some exceptions, 
throughout the tariff. 

With the sharp reduction of our tariff, the 
favored tariff treatment of finished goods 
lost much of its force and the great rise in 
the imports of such goods followed, as noted 
above. Raw materials imports, including 
crude foodstuffs, declined in the proportion 
of our total imports from 48.22 percent in 
1950 to 31.17 percent in 1961. 

If our tariff is reduced another 50 percent, 
to repeat, the trend will be accelerated, and 
the impact on employment will be accentu- 
ated. Unfortunately such negative influ- 
ence on employment will not be confined, 
as it has not been confined in very recent 
years, to direct displacement of jobs in this 
country. A secondary influence, more op- 
pressive in its effect on employment, is an 
unavoidable companion of the actual dis- 
placement. 

This factor might be called a side effect in 
the form of devitalization of confidence 
through the inducement of fear and doubt 
in producers and manufacturers. 

The dynamic function of confidence in 
causing growth and expansion and there- 
fore in creating jobs was by the 
OECD (Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development) in a report issued 
in April 1962. “The first and basic condi- 
tion for growth,” it said, “is that private 
firms want to grow, and this, in turn, de- 
pends on their having confidence * * * that 
certain conditions will be satisfied.” The 
report continued: 

“They (the private firms) need to be con- 
fident that they will be able to dispose of 
increases in output at a profit.” 

This is the heart of the equation. If busi- 
nessmen lack confidence in the likelihood of 
disposing of a larger output at a profit they 
will not as rational economic beings under- 
take the expansion. 

Undoubtedly a number of elements in the 
economy may smother confidence. What- 
ever else may do so, import competition that 
has demonstrated both its ability to under- 
sell by the simple process of doing so con- 
sistently, and to capture a growing share of 
the market, as thousands of imported items 
have done to the dismay of domestic com- 
petitors in recent years, will shake the most 
optimistic entrepreneurs and those who 
would like to expand their existing manu- 
facturing operations. 

If imports are underselling domestically 
produced items the manufacturer’s natural 
response will be to achieve a better competi- 
tive standing by increasing efficiency. This 
means more than anything else the introduc- 
tion of laborsaving machinery and equip- 
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ment, the streamlining of production, mate- 
rials flow, etc. 

At this point the domestic producer is 
pitched into the very crux of the problem 
that afflicts our economy today in many im- 
portant sectors. 

When import competition was no menace 
or was readily contained (largely because of 
our tariff) our economic system developed 
and prospered with reliance on (1) mass 
production, and (2) the mushrooming of 
consumer demand when the lower costs 
achieved under (1) above, that is, mass pro- 
duction, were passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower prices. 

To assure such lower consumer prices we 
depended on competition, that is, fair com- 
petition, to prevent monopolistic practices 
from maintaining high prices when costs had 
been reduced. Our economy would not have 
grown as it did had competition failed in 
this very important mission of passing lower 
costs of production to the consumers. 

Next we looked to good wages and to good 
profits (1) to provide consumer purchasing 
power that would absorb the increased yol- 
ume of goods, and (2) to provide ownership 
of industry an incentive to engage in mass 
production and to expand. 

With respect to the maintenance of con- 
sumer purchasing power we again looked to 
the character of competition and we out- 
lawed sweatshop wages and child labor by 
the adoption of legislation, such as minimum 
wage laws. The purpose was to eliminate 
wage levels from competition as a source of 
lower costs, by preventing the low-wage payer 
from underselling his high-wage paying com- 
petitor. Thus we hoped to maintain the 
purchasing power of consumers at a level 
that would buy the rising output of farm 
and factory. 

However, the success of this system, which 
was unique in the world, but which we came 
to take for granted, still depended on a pecu- 
liar characteristic of consumer demand. 
This was the astounding elasticity of demand 
for some types of goods if only the price was 
brought within easy range of the mass 
pocketbook. 

Strangely enough, not all consumer de- 
mand is of this character. Some consumer 
demand is quite rigid, such as that for partic- 
ular food products, such as wheat, potatoes, 
pork, fish, milk, salt, sugar, et cetera. As- 
suming no great area of undernourishment 
in a country, the amount of food that can 
be consumed is limited by the number of 
stomachs. If the market is saturated with 
particular food products, slicing of the price 
in half will do little to increase per capita 
consumption, The demand is inelastic. It 
does not respond much to ordinary price 
changes, 

From such a degree of inelasticity demand 
ranges to the greatest elasticity in the de- 
mand for goods in which style, status and 
prestige are motivating elements in the pur- 
chasers, largely in the nonnecessity fleld. It 
is here that higher purchasing power has 
such rewarding possibilities in terms of ex- 
pansion and employment. In this field con- 
sumer demand may mushroom amazingly in 
response to a significant reduction in prices, 
assuming a level of purchasing power equal 
to the situation. For example, when the 
price of TV sets was lowered so that it was 
within the reach of millions of consumers, 
millions of sets were sold. Had the price 
remained at a level of $1,000 per set such 
volume of sales would not have materialized; 
nor would employment centering around in- 
creased production, distribution, repairs, 
talent, advertising, et cetera, have prolifer- 
ated. 

Costs, however, do not reduce themselves. 
First, an invention or discovery must lead 
the way, followed by research and develop- 
ment that may extend over years or decades 
and that may be costly. We have only to 
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cite the automobile, the radio, home refrig- 
erators, etc. 

If the extensive development demonstrates 
that a useful and serviceable product can be 
made, the problem may be one of how to 
bring the cost to a level that will tap the 
mass market. 

Here the question is how to eliminate labor, 
how to introduce machinery into the pro- 
duction process so that a low cost can be 
achieved. Inventors may offer all sorts of 
possibilities, Laboratories and machine 
shops will be kept busy in search of labor- 
saving devices, The latter will be tested and 
finally, after prolonged tests, a feasible set- 
up may be achieved. 

Now arises one of the most difficult ques- 
tions of all; namely, financing. Who will 
risk his cash? How good is the outlook? 
Verily at this point it will be found that 
many will hesitate, awaiting a sure thing. 
Needed now are foresight, competence, good 
judgment, courage, and confidence. These 
are rare qualities, and they are not often 
found in a single package. 

Is it likely that if the new product is 
launched with adequate financing it will be 
a commercial success? If we assume that it 
is a product for which there is a high po- 
tential consumer demand we assume the 
kind of rich market that greeted many prod- 
ucts in this country in the past. There is 
always some question about this in a new 
product. The risk is not so great when 
the new product merely represents revolu- 
tionized method of meeting a well-tested 
and existing demand, such as the auto- 
mobile replacing the buggy. 

Assume that on this score the outlook is 
reasonably good, The new product is to be 
mass produced to achieve the low cost nec- 
essary to tap a broad market. Which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg? Henry Ford 
presumably took the gamble and won; and 
by so doing opened a vast new vista for 
American industry. He went into mass 
production and offered a car at a low price. 
He hit a jackpot and introduced a new prin- 
ciple into our industrial economy. It rev- 
olutionized the whole American scene." He 
startled the business world by raising wages 
to $5 a day. This indicated that he or his 
associates had visualized the whole equation 
or basic p of it; that is, the need for 
adequate purchasing power to consume the 
mass-produced goods. 

The profits derived from the operation 
helped to finance expansions, Ford had con- 
fidence that these expansions would also be 
profitable. The market was still there to be 
turned into cash customers. He followed 
through, The automobile industry that 
followed his footsteps in turn generated 
hundreds of thousands of jobs, not only in 
the automobile assembly plants but in manu- 
facturing parts, in mines and forests that 
furnished materials, and in transportation. 
The industry also became the support of 
many garages and repair shops, automobile 
dealers and salesmen and became a leading 
customer of the petroleum industry no less 
than the steel industry and so provided 
more employment in drilling flelds, wild- 
catting and filling stations throughout the 
country, as well as in steel mills, iron mines, 
etc. The buggy industry was gone but a 
greater, more productive, more lucrative in- 
dustry took its place and provided employ- 
ment for many more people. Had Henry 
Ford lacked confidence because the economic 
factors were not right, his example which 
was so prolific of economic abundance, 
would not have ignited America’s economic 
imagination. 

In recent years American industry has been 
said to be suffering from excessive timidity 
because it does not successfully repeat the 
Ford formula. Is this charge well founded? 

The fact is that several of the basic factors 
have changed, Let us throw the spotlight 
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on one basic factor, namely, foreign com- 
petition. What, indeed, has happened to this 
indispensable ingredient of the American 
formula of industrial growth and success? 

Domestic competition, with perhaps some 
important exceptions, is still lusty and a live 
force. The other factors, such as mass 
production, inventiveness and consumer pur- 
chasing power are still in good order despite 
the rate of unemployment. 

Why then do we not expand and grow, and 
employ the unemployed and the million new 
hands that come forward for employment 
each year? 

What is lacking? We have the capital. 
We have the businessmen and abundant ex- 
perience. Their operations in other coun- 
tries demonstrate clearly that they are 
neither timid nor without vigor. 

Today industrial expansion cannot rely 
solely on the development of new industries 
to come to the rescue. A windfall in that 
field would help; but cannot be scheduled. 
We already have vast plants dedicated to the 
production of thousands of products. Prin- 
cipally we must rely on these industries, 
some of which are indeed finding and devel- 

g new products such as plastics, syn- 
thetics, biologicals, electronic devices, and so 
forth. These are the growth industries; but 
they cannot carry the entire load. 

What is wrong with our vaunted industrial 
know-how, this technological lead that made 
us the hope of the embattled world in the 
last war? What has happened to our dy- 
namism? Has it taken wings? Have we not 
said that “we can do what you can do and 
do it better?” Or was this an expression of 
adolescent exuberance? 

Have we lost something or has something 
new moved on the scene to change the whole 
economic panorama? 

That is what many observers say—some- 
thing new has indeed happened; but have 
their eyes been closed by prejudices and 
psychological conditioning? Do old con- 
ceptual hatreds insulate them against per- 
ception of certain realities simply because 
these are not welcome? 

The tariff was condemned 30 years ago and 
too many of us are still feasting mentally on 
the satisfaction that the induced in 
us. Maybe we killed it too dead, 

Is that possible? Do we sometimes go too 
far in our reaction against scapegoats and 
whipping boys? The question" has to be 
asked. 

We demonstrated in this country that the 
introduction of laborsaving machinery could 
result in such an increase in demand that 
the backwash created by such demand called 
not only for rehiring the displaced workers 
but many more. The very proliferation of 
laborsaving devices and even automation 
represented the road to expansion and 
growth. There were difficulties, to be sure. 
There were distress areas, too, and plenty 
of them, but in time these could be dis- 
solved, bothersome as they were. 

Why can we not do this now? 

That is the big question. 

There are those who hurry to say that 
We must export more. This, unfortunately, 
is, in all good sense, a rather pathetic offer 
of a solution. 

We simply must expand and grow, they 
shout; but shouting will not generate what 
is Taxes are mentioned. Higher 

tion allowances are held up as prime 
needs; but nearly all and sundry of the 
articulate spokesmen shy away from the 
tariff and import quotas. They cannot even 
bring themselves to explore the merits of 
the case. 

Yet, if our system is stalled almost on 
dead center it behooves us to examine all 
the possible sources of the trouble dispas- 
sionately. 

Foreign competition, at home and abroad, 
is acknowledged as a challenge and possibly 
as a menace; but the response is that com- 
petition is good for us, forgetting that in 
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this country we have insisted on fairness as 
the essential element. We must simply be- 
come more efficient, they say; we must reduce 
costs and we must reshape our products to 
suit foreign markets and we must sell 
harder. Manufacturers say that wages are 
pricing us out of foreign markets and at- 
tracting imports. Labor, big labor, denies 
that wages are too high or that we are pricing 
ourselves out of anything anywhere. Ap- 
parently industry is to blame for keeping 
prices too high and reaping excessive profits. 
Industry in turn complains of the profit 
squeeze, consisting of high taxes on top of 
high wages. 

Yet, what factor in the equation that built 
the unique American industrial system is 
now failing to function? We have not 
stopped long enough to consider that this 
system was really unique and that it was 
based on a delicately balanced combination 
of factors that had not elsewhere been 
achieved and that would not of itself con- 
tinue here if it were too deeply disturbed. 

Let us look very closely at the premises, to 
see what has changed in this fleld and why 
that change hits our system in the solar 
plexus. 

Assume, under the previous conditions pre- 
vailing in this country that a company em- 
ploying 10,000 workers introduced laborsav- 
ing machinery. This machinery, let us 
assume further, would displace 2,000 workers 
and at the same time would boost output by 
20 percent. 

The previous cost of the product was such 
that it sold profitably at $100 per unit, let us 
say. Now, let us say further, because of 
the reduced cost it could be sold at $50 per 
unit, Assuming an elastic demand for the 
product the sales might then double or 
treble. If previously 1 million per year were 
sold, now 2 million or 3 million or more 
might be sold, or even more in the future. 

Since the efficiency or output per worker 
had increased because of the machinery in- 
stalled, the production of 2 million units 
would not require twice as many workers 
as the 10,000 who previously produced the 
million units; but it would require more than 
the 10,000 workers. The 2,000 who had been 
displaced, or their equivalent, would now be 
needed, but that would not be enough to 
produce the doubled output. To do this 
would require another 3,000 or 4,000 workers; 
and these would represent a net gain in em- 
ployment. Moreover, the multiplier ratio of 
two nonmanufacturing workers to every one 
in the factory, applied to the field of non- 
productional workers, would call for about 
double the 3,000 or 4,000 factory workers in 
the field of transportation, banking, in- 
surance, law, accounting, teaching, home- 
building, and other services and professions. 

Naturally not all introduction of labor- 
saving machinery achieved such beautiful 
results; but enough of them did so to ac- 
count for the great industrial expansion 
that we witnessed in this country in the first 
half of the century. The patterns varied 
widely, from relative to outright failures to 
handsome successes. The conditions and 
ground rules inspired confidence and enter- 
prising men sought the opportunities. 

If now some consideration that was pre- 
viously absent or readily overcome should 
interfere with this type of investment or if 
the investment in laborsaving equipment 
were made for reasons other than those that 
previously produced such gratifying results 
or, thirdly, if something should prevent the 
expected demand explosion from materializ- 
ing, the system would be stalled or slowed 
to a pedestrian pace. 

Import competition, rising like a floodtide 
and inundating the domestic market with 
goods produced at wages far below our own 
has created such a fateful consideration. 
Whereas we were able through legislation to 
assure fairness of both industrial and wage 
competition within this country we cannot, 
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except by the use of tariffs and/or quotas, 
regulate import competition; and we have 
been discarding these instrumentalities of 
regulation and are about to dismantle most 
of what remains of them. 

Yet a growing part of our import compe- 
tition performs the unhappy function of dis- 
couraging employment expansion in this 
country even more than the actual job dis- 
placement attributable to imports. 

If laborsaving machinery and equipment 
are installed, not for the purposes that pre- 
viously motivated our manufacturers but as 
a means of remaining competitive with im- 
ports or restoring a lost competitive position, 
the results will not resemble those of the 
past. Net unemployment may even greet the 
action, 

Why? Because imports with their lower 
prices will already have exploited most of 
the additional demand that could be reached 
by lower prices. The domestic manufacturer 
would come on the scene in a “me too” 
stance and while he might temporarily re- 
coup some of his previous ground, import 
prices might soon be cut to still lower levels. 
He could then not rehire his laid-off workers. 
Moreover, in the face of rising costs generally 
and other rigidities his price reduction would 
lower his total profit because his hoped-for 
sales bonanza would not materialize. Fur- 
thermore his previous surplus for reinvest- 
ment in plant expansion will have been cut 
back. Perhaps his outlays for research and 
development will also have to be cut back; 
and it will not be easy to turn to new 
products. 

In many cases, it is true, a species of 
equilibrium is struck between the domestic 
producers and their importing competitors. 
The domestic industry then limps along, un- 
able to contribute anything to employment. 
Because of population increase the domestic 
producer while being shoved backward in 
his share of the market may nevertheless 
enjoy some increase in sales. However, such 
Sales increases are usually clearly insuffi- 
cient to sustain his employment level. The 
larger companies then look overseas as a 
means of escape from the doldrums, Such a 
trend does not help employment at home. 

We may indeed experience some domestic 
growth, in the sense of increasing output, at 
the very time that we witness declining em- 
Ployment and a lag behind market expan- 
sion. Industry after industry that appeared 
before the Tariff Commission under the es- 
cape clause in the past decade reflected this 
type of experience. In about two cases out 
of three the experience was not regarded as 
sufficiently injurious to justify a tariff in- 
crease. So long as sales increased, no matter 
how great the lag behind the increase in 
imports, the Commission majority could de- 
tect no sufficient degree of injury to justify 
a higher tariff. 

Hedged in by competitive forces in Europe 
and Japan and elsewhere, no new industry 
could today repeat the performance ot the 
automobile industry in this country in the 
first decades of this century. Then there 
was an amplitude of time in which to create 
a market. Confidence could grow step in 
step with successful demonstrations of what 
could be accomplished. The fleld was wide 
open. 

Today there is little or no assurance that 
foreign competitors will not jump in com- 
petitively with their lower costs at an early 
date and blow up the formula of our previous 
success. Such competition, unfair by our 
domestic standards, would rob the demand 
factor of its expansive function by stripping 
competition of its fairness. Who then will 
be as eager as formerly to venture into more 
production? 

The bestowal of patent rights was provided 
for in our Constitution. Thus was recog- 
nized the need for time in which to exploit 
new inventions. Today the tariff poten- 
tially exercises such a function in our econ- 


to other countries. By failing to perceive the 
unique combination of economic and leg- 
islative factors on which our system was 
founded and on which it thrived, this coun- 


tries eagerly availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. 

Now that this combination of factors has 
been upset and driven out of kilter there 
is much amazement and perplexity. Is the 
system kaput? The doll no longer 
and closes its eyes as we pick it up and lay 
it down. 

The system as such is not at all kaput. 
To get it going again only requires that we 
recognize its genius, remember its compo- 


work under any and all conditions—no more 
so than a complicated machine that has been 
in a wreck and has then been overloaded and 
cursed and abused for not performing as 
before. 


LEAVE OP ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sisk (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for Tuesday, July 9 through 
July 16, 1963, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado) for Tuesday, July 9, 
1963, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for 60 minutes, 
Thursday, July 11, 1963, to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Hatt, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES = 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. EpmMonpson and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Frvo and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1023. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) transmitting notification of certain 
changes previously requested in his letter of 
August 31, 1962, for facilities projects for the 
Air Force Reserve, eliminating maintenance 
dock additions at McGuire Air Force Base, 
Burlington, N.J., and increasing costs of op- 
erations, squadron (addition) at Andrews Air 
Force Base, Prince Georges County, Md., pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a (1), and authority 
delegated by the Secretary of Defense; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1024. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 

of the Navy (Installations and Logistics) 
transmitting a notice of a proposal to trans- 
fer a 40-foot motor launch (hull No. 25189) 
to the National Youth Science Foundation, 
Science Island, Portland, Maine, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 7308(c); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1025. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a re- 
port on a followup review of noncompeti- 
tive procurement of aeronautical replace- 
ment spare parts in the Department of the 
Air Force, pursuant to the Budget, and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C.), the Account- 
ing and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67), 
and the authority of the Comptroller General 
to examine contractors’ records, as set forth 
in 10 U.S.C. 2813 (D): to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XTII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
ealendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. House Joint Reso- 
lution 375. Joint resolution providing for 
appropriate ceremonies in connection with 
the raising and lowering of the flags of the 
United States the Washing- 
ton Monument; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 500). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public 
Works. House Concurrent Resolution 179. 
Concurrent resolution extending the appre- 

Asso- 


(Rept. No. 501). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 2664. A bill to 
amend section 6(o) of the Universal Mu- 
itary Training and Service Act to provide an 
exemption from induction for the sole sur- 
viving son of a family whose father died as 
a result of military service; with amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 502). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 4823. A bill to modify 
the flood control project for Rend Lake, II.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 503). Re- 
ferred to the Committe of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5543. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch. 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
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found on Federal reservations in Loudon 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 504). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 6000. A bill 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
change the method of computing retired pay 
of certain enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 505). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7156. A bill to extend for 
for one additional year certain of the tempo- 
rary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
8ist Congress, relating to the construction 
and maintenance and operation of public 
schools in federally impacted areas, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 506). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed 
Services. HR. 4177. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey to the city 
of St. Paul, Minn., all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to such city; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 507). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 
6518. A bill to improve, strengthen, and 
accelerate programs for the prevention and 
abatement of air pollution; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 508). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 546. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant easements for the 
use of lands in the Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton Naval Reservation, Calif., for a nuclear 
electric generating station; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 509). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 192. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Benjamin A. Canini, U.S. Army; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 510). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 219. An act for the relief 
of Bernard W. Flynn, Jr.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 511). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1003. An act for the relief of the 
Middlesex Concrete Products & Excavating 
Corp.; without amendment (Rept. No. 512). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of the estate of 
Gregory J. Kessenich,” approved October 2. 
1962 (76 Stat. 1368); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 513). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 1545. A bill to provide for the 
relief of certain enlisted members and former 
enlisted members of the Air Force; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 514). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House. 


: Committee on the Judiciary. 
A bill to confer jurisdiction on 


Mr. 
HR. 1761. 
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the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of R. Gor- 
don Finney, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 515). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1861. A bill for the relief of the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Dombrowski; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 516). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R.2192. A bill au- 
thorizing the readmittance of Walter Sowa, 
Jr., to the U.S. Naval Academy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 517). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2228. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Rafaello Busoni; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 518). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2238. A bill for the relief of Erwin 
A. Suehs; without amendment (Rept. No. 
519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2256. A bill for the relief 
of José Domenech; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 520). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. MARTIN of California: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2756. A bill for the re- 
lief of George R. Lore; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 521). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2770. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Justine M. Dubendorf; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 522). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2925. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Bart Briscoe Edgar, deceased; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 523). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 3843. A bill for the relief of 
Wallace J. Knerr; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 524). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4141. A bill for the relief of Smith L. 
Parratt and Mr, and Mrs. Lloyd Parratt, his 
parents; without amendment (Rept. No. 
525). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5145. A bill for the relief of 
John F. MacPhail, lieutenant, U.S. Navy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 526). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5307. A bill for the relief of Ed- 
ward T. Hughes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 527). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5811. A bill for the relief of L. C. Atkins 
& Son; without amendment (Rept. No. 528). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5812. A bill for the relief of Quality Sea- 
food, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
529). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5814. A bill for the relief of 
Norman R. Tharp; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 530). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 6091. A bill for the relief of 
Chief M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, U.S. Air 
Force; without amendment (Rept. No. 531). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 6180. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Warren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, and ist 
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Lt. Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 532). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6373. A bill for the relief of 
Robert L. Nolan; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 533). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Moore; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 534). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6628. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Henry H. Cohan; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 535). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6663. A bill for the relief of Louis 
C. Wheeler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.6808. A bill for the relief of the 
Shelbourne Harbor Ship & Marine Con- 
struction Co., Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 587). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7432. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7433. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish programs for re- 
search, development, and sales to insure the 
increased use of mica and mica products; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7434. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986) , as amended, relat- 
ing to adult Indian vocational training; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7435. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

E.R. 7436. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 7437. A bill to exempt certain officers 
of the Armed Forces from dual office and 
compensation restrictions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7438. A bill to amend section 406(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to limit 
the right of certain air carriers to receive 
subsidy payments; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7439, A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to clarify the 
powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board in re- 
spect of consolidation of certain 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7440. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act to provide for commitments 
to, maintenance in, and discharge from, 
the District Training School, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

H.R. 7441. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commission- 
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ers of the District of Columbia to remove 
dangerous or unsafe buildings and parts 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1899, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 7442. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
construct service roadways for public park- 
ing of motor vehicles on Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 7443. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the 
Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings in 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 1, 1906, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 7444. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the Battle of New Or- 
leans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 7445. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 7446. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of certain in- 
ternational conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 7447. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the excess land provision of Fed- 
eral reclamation law as it applies to irriga- 
ble lands in the drainage area above Canyon 

Dam, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7448. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 7449. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 7450. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R, 7451. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 7452. A bill to provide for the re- 
porting and dissemination of information 
with regard to contributions and expendi- 
tures made for the benefit of persons who 
seek nomination and election to the offices 
of President and Vice President, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H.R. 7453. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United 
States, to provide injunctive relief against 
discrimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
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lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7454. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, so 
as to extend for a period of 1 year the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under such section to assure the Nation an 
adequate supply of milk free of contamina- 
tion from radioactive fallout; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7455. A bill to provide for the vesting 
of primary responsibility for the protection 
of the public health and safety from radia- 
tion hazards in the Public Health Service of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

ELR. 7456. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

HR. 7457. A bill to provide legal assistance 
for indigent defendants in criminal cases in 
US. courts; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7458. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the Carlsbad Caverns National Park in 
the State of New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

ELR. 7459. A bill to amend chapter 165 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
where a member or former member of an 
armed force in receipt of retired pay fails to 
meet his judicially determined support ob- 
ligation to his wife or children, the Sec- 
retary concerned may withhold his retired 
pay to satisfy such support obligation; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

H. J. Res. 541. Joint resolution to provide 
for establishment of a U.S. World Film Festi- 
val Commission, and its pation in a 
World Festival of Films to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. J. Res. 542. Joint resolution to provide 
for establishment of a U.S. World Film Festi- 
val Commission, and its participation in a 
World Festival of Films to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes: 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H. J. Res. 543. Joint resolution to provide 

for establishment of a U.S. World Film Festi- 
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val Commission, and its participation in a 
World Festival of Films to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. J. Res. 544. Joint resolution to provide 
for establishment of a U.S. World Film Festi- 
val Commission, and its participation in a 
World Festival of Films to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to provide 
for establishment of a U.S. World Film Festi- 
val Commission, and its participation in a 
World Festival of Films to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1965, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. J. Res. L 10. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution establishing the Battle 
of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission so as to authorize an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions thereof; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. J. Res. 547. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution establishing the Battle 
of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission so as to authorize an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions thereof; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H. J. Res. 548. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution establishing the Battle 
of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission so as to authorize an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions thereof; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.J. Res. 549. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution establishing the Battle 
of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission so as to authorize an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions thereof; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ey Mr. BROCE: 

H. J. Res. 550. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not compul- 
sory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution expressing 

the determination of the United States with 

to the situation in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 7460. A bill for the relief of Roda- 
mandi Kokolis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 7461. A bill for the relief of Bernar- 
dino Savone; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 7462. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7463. A bill for the relief of Peter 

and Helen Kapsaski; to the Committee on 


S. Carreon, DM.D.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
H.R. 7465. A bill for the relief of Joanna 
S. Krupa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 
H.R. 7466. A bill for the relief of Gerald 
Sichel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 7467. A bill for the relief of Efthemios 
Chryssikos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 


iary. 

H.R. 7468. A bill for the relief of Cesarina 

Sesini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 7469. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Chryssikos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 7470. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Asimakopulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7471. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hani Auspitz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 7472. A bill for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Prochurek; to the Committee or the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 7473. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Korcerk Kouyoumdjian; to the Committee 
on the J w 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

HR. 7474. A bill for the relief of Pilipinas 
Figuracion; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I would 
like to take the Members of this House 
to Central America where the benefits 
of a national lottery are recognized and 
accepted by those countries in that part 
of the world. 

El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama are among the 


77 foreign countries which show that 
considerable revenue can be derived from 
Government regulated, controlled, and 
supervised gambling. 

El Salvador is a tiny country which 
took in last year almost $6 million. Af- 
ter payment of prizes and expenses, the 
net profit to the Government came to 
almost $1 million. The governing leg- 
islation provides that the purpose of the 
lottery is to increase Government rev- 
enue for social and welfare expenditures. 

Guatemala, although a small nation, 
has the fiscal wisdom to recognize and 
accept the worth of a national lottery. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$2,632,000. The net income to the Gov- 
ernment was over $680,000. The net in- 
come is placed in a general fund which 
is used for the construction of the Na- 


tional Theater and for national institu- 
tions of culture. 

Honduras, also a small and poor coun- 
try, realizes considerable profits from its 
national lottery. In 1962, the gross re- 
ceipts came to about $15 million. The 
net income amounted to almost $244 mil- 
lion which was earmarked by the Gov- 
ernment for health centers and clinics 
throughout the country. 

Nicaragua did very well Iast year. It 
took in over $4 million in gross receipts. 
After payment of prizes, the total net 
income to the Government, in 1962, was 
almost $800,000. These funds are ear- 
marked for the support of hospitals and 
other forms of social assistance. 

Panama has shown that gambling does 
not have to serve evilends. In 1962, the 
total gross receipts were almost $39 mil- 
lion. The net income to the Government, 
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after allowing for prizes and other ex- 
penses, was over $6 million. This profit 
is used to support national hospitals, or- 
phanages, and welfare organizations. A 
part of these funds are sent to the Na- 
tional Red Cross and various local char- 
ities. 

Mr. Speaker, in these five countries as 
well as in all 77 foreign nations, the 
gambling urge is centralized and chan- 
neled so as to achieve beneficial ends. 
Gambling dollars in all of these coun- 
tries are not used to shore up racketeers 
as in the United States. They are used 
for the people’s welfare and the govern- 
ment’s need. 

When we fully realize the merits of a 
national lottery, we too will be able to 
siphon funds from the pockets of gang- 
sters into the pockets of hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, if we would only open 
our eyes and see beyond our noses, we 
would see that a national lottery in the 
United States could offer a great deal to 
our people. We can easily and volun- 
tarily pump into our Government coffers 
over $10 billion a year in needed addi- 
tional revenue which can help provide 
a tax cut and reduction of our national 
debt. 

How much longer must the American 
taxpayer continue to be the victim of 
pure and simple hypocrisy? 


L. E. Worley Receives Jefferson Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge an outstanding award which a long- 
time friend and fellow citizen of 
Muskogee, Okla., was recently awarded. 

The Thomas Jefferson citation, pre- 
sented by the Department of Commerce 
Weather Bureau, was recently presented 
to L. E. Worley of Muskogee for his 
many years of faithful and accurate 
public service as a volunteer weather 
observer. 

Mr. Worley richly deserves this dis- 
tinguished recognition. I think the in- 
scription on the Thomas Jefferson cita- 
tion which was signed by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges ably points out 
why L. E. Worley was picked as one of 
only five weather observers throughout 
the Nation to be honored. 

‘The citation notes that Mr. Worley was 
named for the honor: 

For his 38 years of exceptionally faithful 
service as volunteer weather observer at 
Muskogee, Okla.; for superior effort in main- 
taining complete and legible records of ac- 
curate observations; for prompt mailing of 
reports; for efficient rainfall reporting; and 
for the highest level of cooperation. 


We in Muskogee owe a great debt of 
gratitude to L. E. Worley. He has in- 
deed made a significant contribution in 
the area of public service to his fellow 
citizens through his efforts for the past 
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38 years as our community's volunteer 
weather observer. 

For this reason, and for the many 
other contributions Mr. Worley has made 
to our city, I express my personal ap- 
preciation and the appreciation of the 
city of Muskogee to him. We congratu- 
late him on receiving the Thomas Jef- 
ferson award. 

On this occasion, I wish also to pay 
tribute to Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
and to the Weather Bureau for making 
possible this recognition to volunteer 
weather observers for their outstanding 
achievement. 

I think it is fitting and proper that this 
award honoring outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field of meteorological ob- 
servations should be named for that great 
American, Thomas Jefferson, who took 
an almost unbroken series of weather 
observations from 1776 to 1816. 

My sincere congratulations are ex- 
tended to L. E. Worley and the other four 
Jefferson award winners. Their volun- 
teer service as weather observers has in- 
deed been faithful to the Jeffersonian 
tradition. 


Seat Belt Standards Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end over 530 lives were lost on the high- 
ways of the United States. Year after 
year, we have watched the carnage grow 
and yet only recently have we begun to 
make serious efforts to prevent some of 
that loss of life. 

One tested and proved method of sav- 
ing lives is the addition of seat belts to 
automobiles. We know that “the wear- 
ing of seat belts materially reduces the 
number of serious and fatal automobile 
injuries.” 

In recent years, therefore, many peo- 
ple and organizations, like the Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council, concerned 
with automotive safety have encouraged 
greater use of seat belts and the Ameri- 
can public has increasingly accepted the 
wisdom and safety of using the belts. 

Unfortunately, seat belts. of substand- 
ard quality have found their way on to 
the market. Today, by voting for H.R. 
134, we have the opportunity of assur- 
ing. every person who buys a belt, sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce, that 
the belts are at least up to minimum 
standards which do, in fact, protect their 
lives. 

It is, as the President and the com- 
mittee report say, “the right of consum- 
ers to be protected against the market- 
ing of goods which are hazardous to 
health and life.” 

It is simply too late to explain to the 
accident victim of an inadequate seat 
belt that he should have bought a better 
belt. Let us take the sensible way, as 
we have done in other hazardous areas, 
and permit the minimum standards of 
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safety for seat belts to be promulgated 
by the proper agency of Government. 

Then those who heed the call of good 
sense and safety, those who purchase seat 
belts, will not be given false security in 
place of real hope in case of accident, 
Let us vote yes“ to save lives. 


The Problem of the School Dropout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been done about identifying the 
problem of the school dropout. In my 
city of Pittsburgh, for example, the 
Health and Welfare Association has 
made an excellent study in depth in- 
volving one of the high schools. Another 
study of vocational education in the 
Pittsburgh public schools has recently 
been completed and created healthy dis- 
cussion in the community. 

In view of such progress, I attempted 
to make some contribution by making 
available to the Pittsburgh schools, PTA’s 
and neighborhood centers, an award win- 
ning film issued by the Department of 
Labor called “When I’m Old Enough, 
Goodbye.“ My purpose in showing this 
was to encourage potential dropouts to 
stay in school as long as possible and 
practicable to prepare themselves for a 
changing labor market. In my introduc- 
tion to the film, I stressed that desire for 
a job and willingness to “work hard” or 
“do anything” can no longer guarantee 
even a secure living wage. 

Recently, I received a letter from Mr. 
O. J. Schwarm, assistant superintendent, 
pupil services, Pittsburgh public schools. 
Mr. Schwarm indicates the film was 
shown in 17 secondary schools with ap- 
proximately 7,000 students participating. 
The response, he said, was excellent.“ 
In-a number of instances pupils were 
asked to write brief comments and Mr. 
Schwarm indicates pupils were im- 
pressed with the difficulty in finding and 
keeping a job on the part of a young 
person who had not finished high school. 

Mr. Speaker; under unanimous con- 
sent I include the following letter and the 
text of my opening and closing of the 
youth dropout film: 

PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 27, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
New Federal Building, Room 718, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. i 

Dran Mr. MoorHEAaD: By way of insured 
parcel post we are returning the film, “When 
I'm Seventeen, Goodbye,” which you made 
available to us for showing in our schools. 
The response was excellent. 

‘The film was shown in 17 Pittsburgh pub- 
lic secondary schools with approximately 
7,000 students participating. In a number 
of cases, pupils were asked to write brief 
comments or to evaluate the picture. Their 
reactions were mature and, in some cases, 
most enlightening. Generally, pupils were 
impressed with the difficulty in finding and 
keeping a job on the part of a young per- 
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son who had not finished high school. One 
student stated “nothing could be as bad as 
the picture made it out to be.” This, of 
course, indicated to counselors that the stu- 
dent was giving considerable thought to 
dropping out of school, and that he was in 
need of immediate attention. 

You will be interested in knowing, too, 
that during the period in which we had the 
film, it was also shown at the Anna B. Held- 
man Community Center, and at the down- 
town YMCA. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for pro- 
viding us with an excellent film that has a 
most important story to tell. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. J. SCHWARM, 

Assistant Superintendent, Pupil Services. 

OPENING—DROPOUT FILM 

Hi there, this is your Congressman, BILL 
Moorneap. I'm very concerned that during 
the 1960's, over 7 million young adults, most 
of them perfectly capable of finishing high 
school, will probably leave before earning 
their diplomas. Each of these dropouts will 
contribute to one of the most disturbing 
problems of the U.S. economy—tho growth 
of the unskilled and unemployable. 

A young person without complete high 
school training lacks the basic education 
needed to learn specialized trades in today’s 
and tomorrow’s world. Desire for a job and 
willingness to work hard or do anything can 
no longer guarantee even a secure living 
wage. 

The film you are about to see is a dramat- 
ic and vivid presentation which won second 
place in the San Francisco film festival. It 
is the story of Doug, a bright, ambitious, 
likeable young man, who quits school and 
takes a job. Perhaps some of you are about 
to take this step. I hope you will pay care- 
ful attention in the next few minutes. 


CLOSING—DROPOUT FILM 


I'm sure that the film did not answer all 
your questions or cover each specific prob- 
lem. But, at least, I hope that it planted 
a seed of doubt in the decision to leave 
school, that it added some weight to the 
other side. I know that your principal or 
counselor is quite concerned over any such 
decision and would welcome the chance to 
talk this over with you. 


Resolution Would Freeze All Cuban Gov- 
ernment Assets on Deposit in All OAS 
Member Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday July 9, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent actions by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to freeze Cuban funds on de- 
posit in U.S. financial institutions comes 
as good news. Itis the first new step this 
Government has taken against Com- 
munist Cuba for some weeks now, and 
while the amount of funds affected will 
not topple the Castro economy, it is an 
act which places the United States in a 
position of leading the rest of the free 
nations of this hemisphere to follow suit. 

I have proposed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 146 that the United States of- 
fer a five-point plan of action to the 
Organization of American States for 
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adoption by the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. The plan includes the freezing 
of all Cuban Government assets now on 
deposit in the financial institutions of all 
OAS member nations, which of course 
includes the United States. 

Now that the United States has com- 
plied with this portion of the recommen- 
dations, I am hopeful that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will now press this new example 
upon the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere to follow suit for the isolation of 
Communist Cuba. 


Remarks by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, July 4, 1963, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to place in the Recorp remarks 
delivered by the Vice President of the 
United States on July 4, 1963, at Phila- 
delphia marking the 187th observance of 
Independence Day. 

It is significant that in this time of 
world challenge, in this day of national 
soul searching, in this decade while men 
and women of all countries seek equality 
and justice, the Vice President of these 
United States in these remarks gives 
validity to the immortal concepts as 
expressed by the words of our Constitu- 
tion: 

PROTECTION OF LIBERTY 

On this honored day, here before this his- 
toric hall, we come together to celebrate 
the birth of our country. Yet it is the 
special privilege of our generation to know 
that this is not the cradle of liberty for 
Americans alone—it is, in a far larger sense, 
the cradle of liberty and independence for all 
mankind. 

What was wrought here in the 18th cen- 
tury has changed the world in this 20th 
century. To the farthest corner of the globe, 
men inspired by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence have themselves declared their own 
independence. Fifty new nations have been 
created since World War II. None has 
chosen to adopt the Communist system but 
many have adopted the ideas—and even 
the very language—of the great documents 
of our American heritage. 

Of this, we can be justly proud. But 
the patriot is not content with pride alone— 
he is concerned first and always with per- 
formance. This is the challenge of our sys- 
tem and our society lays before all Amer- 
icans today. 

We are challenged to measure ourselves— 
to measure our own performance today—by 
that eternal standard set forth on this 
4th of July in 1776. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursult of happiness.” 
On those words of 1776—and on the be- 
lief those words express—history’s strong- 
est nation and most successful society has 
been built. By the meaning we give to 
those words in this year of 1963, the fate 
and future of our Nation—and the success 
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of the cause we are privileged to lead—may 
well be determined. 

This is a challenge. It is not an indict- 
ment. Our system has not failed. It is not 
in danger of failing. Our onal soul is 
not lost. It is not in danger of being lost. 
The standards of law and order are not com- 
ing down—on the contrary, we can believe 
that they are now rising higher. For our 
whole history has been a history of enlarging 
the protections of individual liberty, even as 
we are called and challenged to do once more 
today. 

Hardly had the Constitution been written 
than the people demanded of their leaders 
the protections of their liberties embodied 
in the Bill of Rights. The sons and grand- 
sons of the Founding Fathers were chal- 
lenged to extend those protections to the 
slave. Their sons and grandsons were, in 
turn, petitioned in the streets and public 
places to extend equality to women as well 
as men. We, as their heirs, have been chal- 
lenged no less forcefull to mobilize our arms, 
our resources, and our young men to protect 
and defend the liberties of freemen through- 
out the world. 

It has been the destiny of each genera- 
tion of Americans to make liberty more se- 
cure for all by making liberty more certain 
for each of us. This is clearly the great 
destiny—and great privilege—which we of 
this generation face in our own land now. 

The words on which our Nation stands— 
the words on which it has stood 187 years— 
are clear and unmistakable. We would de- 
mean ourselves, we would demean our pa- 
triotism, we would demean our dignity as 
freemen to interrupt the course of our na- 
tional progress to enter upon a prolonged 
debate about either the meaning of those 
words—or the obligation they impose upon 
us to honor and fulfill their meaning. 

The words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the words of the Constitution of 
the United States—do not need to be fur- 
ther interpreted. 

They need to be implemented—for all 
Americans, 

But implementation is not the work of 
government alone, 

Governments can never be more just than 
the hearts of those from whom they derive 
their just powers. If we are to enjoy a just 
and tranquil society, we must reach decisions 
in our private hearts even as we strive to 
reach decisions in our public policies. This 
is our real challenge today. 

These times—the issues of this moment in 
our history—call out for men and women 
who love their country to step forward with 
responsible leadership to implement in our 
national life the ideals of our national 
literature. 

In every State, in every community, in 
every American home we have the capability 
to answer the needs of this moment, It is 
the responsibility of each individual to put 
those capabilities to work to secure the 
answers required for the success of our sys- 
tem and society. 

If we as a nation are to stand up to our 
full height in the world, we must be con- 
cerned with nobler things than denying one 
another the simple right to sit down in pub- 
lic places. 

If we as a nation are to stay in front of the 
world we must occupy ourselves with more 
important concerns than asking one another 
to step to the rear of public vehicles. 

If we are to commit our arms, our re- 
sources and the lives of our young men to 
support the right of freemen to come and 
go without molestation or harrassment to a 
free city such as Berlin, we can make no less 
a commitment to assure the right of all our 
fellow countrymen to come and go without 
embarrassment or harrassment along the 
highways of America itself. 

We of this generation have proved our- 
selves worthy heirs of those who assembled 
here on July 4, 1776. We, no less than they, 
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have pledged “our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor” to preserve for freemen 
throughout the globe life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. What we have done 
s0 CO efor others, let us now do 
proudly for ves. 

This is the spirit of this Day of Inde- 
pendence—the spirit of America itself. For 
as Thomas Jefferson wrote in the last letter 
before he died on the 50th anniversary of 
this great day: 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man * * * For ourselves, let the 
annual return of this day forever refresh our 
recollection of these rights and an undi- 
minished devotion to them.” 


“The Continuing American Revolution 
and the American Negro”—Address 
by George S. McGovern of South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
colleague the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] recently de- 
livered a most thought provoking and 
superb address before the New York State 
Young Democrats Convention relating to 
the position of the American Negro in 
our present day society. The Senator’s 
excellent analysis of this question, in my 
opinion, merits a careful reading by 
every Member of this body. It is indeed 
a distinct privilege for me to bring this 
address to the Senate’s attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONTINUING AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

(Address by Senator GEORGE McGovern, 

of South Dakota) 

My fellow young Democrats, I hope you 
will permit this salutation, because it is 
always pleasurable to consider oneself young, 
and it is a proud privilege to be a Democrat. 
Of course, as the classmate of Senator TED 
KENNEDY and Senator BIRCH Barn I must 
admit that there are those even in the ven- 
erable Senate who have a stronger claim 
than I to march under the banner of youth. 
These are the days in Washington when if a 
man of 40 walks into a Government confer- 
ence room, half the occupants will rise in 
respect to his advanced years. 

In a very real sense, the Democratic Party 
is marked by both youth and age. No other 
political party anywhere in the world has 
enjoyed so long a continuous existence. As 
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the party of youth, in that our best leaders 
have always understood- the necessity for 
renewal and rejuvenation. 

Tonight, I ask you to consider the urgent 
need for renewal against the backdrop of 
the most serious moral crists facing our Na- 
tion—the status of the Negro in America. 

The year 1963 marks the 100th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, whose un- 
fulfilled hope continues as our most conspicu- 
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ous failure in the cause of human dignity, 
both at home and abroad. 

It is no longer possible to separate our 
domestic condition from our international 
posture. Thus, no weapon in the Commu- 
nist propaganda arsenal is so damaging as 
the stark truth about race relations in the 
United States. In a world of oppressed col- 
ored people struggling for new dignity, no 
amount of millions spent on the Voice of 
America can offset the louder voice of racial 
discrimination. 

But the real crisis for America is not so 
much the image that we project abroad as 
it is the true moral strength that we main- 
tain in our own land and in our individual 
hearts. Let us pray God that President Ken- 
nedy, the Congress of the United States, the 
Democratic Party, and the American people 
will meet that crisis in the best traditions of 
the Republic. For if we fail here, we shall 
fail everywhere. What is now at stake is the 
message of our churches and the practice of 
democracy. 

I do not believe that any of us can really 
think that the Negro condition is other than 
the “shame” President Kennedy has called it. 
We have known for a long time the facts he 
presented to the Nation so movingly last 
Tuesday night, but we have comforted our- 
selves in the knowledge that some steps have 
been taken on behalf of the Negro. To be 
sure, a series of decisions of the Supreme 
Court have cleared important ground. Fur- 
thermore, the Kennedy administration has 
worked harder and accomplished more 
through executive action for the Negro than 
any previous administration. Likewise, im- 
portant civil rights legislation was passed in 
1957 and 1960. 

So, some of us have been amazed to find 
in spite of progress, we have misjudged the 
ery of the Negro for full citizenship. We 
must swiftly muster all the wisdom and 
courage we can, for we are going to have to 
act quickly on a much broader scale. The 
Negro people have set in motion a moral 
revolution based on the Judeo-Christian 
ethic and the politics of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. That is the power of the democratic 
ideal which in the long run cannot be denied. 
It can be resisted, and clubbed, and shot at 
from ambush, but it cannot be contained, 
and each new advance will feed new de- 
mands until every American is fully free, 

As Walter Lippmann puts it: “There is, 
so to speak, a point of no return in a move- 
ment for the redress of grievances. That 
point is where gradual reform and token 
appeasement become — not only in- 
sufficient but irritating * * *. Then, in- 
stead of putting up with a little done slowly, 
there is a demand that much must be done 
suddenly,” 

This is one of the enduring lessons of 
the American Revolution. That revolution 
Was not born of the cruelest oppression in 
British imperial history. Indeed, the Colo- 
nies enjoyed a comparatively high degree of 
freedom and independence. Yet, in a con- 
dition far better than others had endured, 
there suddenly came from the ferment of 
freedom a demand for independence—a 

ess to stake lives, fortunes, and 
seared honor on the gamble for liberty. 
y? 

Certainly, the idea was not born in 1776. 
It had long been affirmed in the ancient 
Scriptures which the colonial fathers knew 
so well. Likewise, for centuries prior to 1776, 
the political and legal expression of the 
brotherhood of man and the sanctity of the 
individual had been growing in 3 
law. When Jefferson penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he borrowed heavily 
from the earlier words of the Englishman, 
John Locke. 

The day before our forefathers were Ameri- 
cans, they were Englishmen steeped in Eng- 
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lish traditions of law and government. Yet, 
they severed the ties with the mother coun- 
try. They insisted on the full measure of 
their heritage. They insisted on being bet- 
ter Englishmen and truer practitioners of 
English philosophy than King George III de- 
sired. Their demands and demonstrations 
(of which the Boston Tea Party is only the 
most celebrated) reached a point of no re- 
turn, the revolution was on, and English- 
men along the eastern shore of this conti- 
nent became Americans. 

I think if we can understand the spirit of 
1776, we can better appreciate the rising 
expectations that are convulsing the Ameri- 
can Negro community and the developing 
continents of the globe. 

The American Revolution and countless 
other historic demands for a redress of griev- 
ances all indicate that the cause of freedom 
is fired by its own gains. The Negro’s march 
toward full acceptance will accelerate rather 
than diminish with the victories of each 
Passing day. 

Martin Luther King and James Meredith 
and Medgar Evers have without question 
moved the Negro’s demand for full citizen- 
ship to the point of no return. 

What, then, is the next order of business— 
if we reject the possibility of widespread mil- 
itary or police suppression. 

I believe it is the legislation which the 
President is about to propose to the Con- 
gress: (1) Extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission; (2) strengthening of Negro voting 
rights; (3) empowering the Attorney General 
to file school desegregation suits; and (4) 
prohibition of racial discrimination in public 
places, restaurants, stores, hotels, and 
theaters. 

I earnestly hope that the President will also 
decide to call for the establishment of a 
Fair Employment Practice Code. 

It will not be easy, but we are going to pass 
legislation to eliminate the last barriers to 
equal rights for the Negro. There will be a 
filibuster, and it will be long and bitter. But 
we're going to win even if we have to stay in 
session until Christmas. Indeed, we have no 
right to celebrate the spirit of Christmas un- 
less by the end of this centennial of the 
Emancipation, a full charter of civil rights 
is incorporated in the law of the land. 

We are going to succeed because the Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate the only remain- 
ing alternative, which is a massive suppres- 
sion on a mounting scale of the Negro and 
his white friends. 

The Negro's demand for civil justice is 
greatly complicated by his hunger for better 
jobs and better schools and better housing at 
a time when all of these are in short supply 
for both whites and Negroes. The only 
answer here is a stepped-up U.S. economy 
leading to full employment, a stronger pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to schools, and 
expansion of home construction. 

I am one Senator who believes that these 
domestic needs are so urgent and so funda- 
mental to the strength of our Nation that we 
ought to shift some of our massive military 
budget to constructive purposes here at 
home. We now have enough overkill to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union more than 1,200 times. 
Why not settle for a military capacity along 
more reasonable lines, and divert a few bil- 
lion to the desperately needed priorities of 
jobs, education, health, and housing for those 
Negroes and whites who langttish at the bot- 
tom of our affluent society? There can be 
no denying the fact that racial tensions are 
aggravated when there are not enough jobs 
and houses and schools to meet the Nation's 
needs. Thus, the cry of the Negro for a big- 
ger piece of the national pie has set in motion 
new pressures for fuller employment in an 
expanding economy. We should not forget 
that once the colonists launched the war for 
independence from England, they unleashed 
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forces that led also to a social revolution of 
American life, 

Even this is not the whole issue in the 
Negro’s challenge, however, and perhaps not 
the most fundamental. The President has 
referred to a “moral problem” rooted in our 
hearts where laws cannot reach. This is the 
longing of every human being to be accepted 
as a person of worth, not because it is the 
law, but because it is right. 

I think that in their own way, the Negro 
demonstrator and his spokesmen are trying 
to reach this deeper dimension of the racial 
problem. 

We may be better able to comprehend 
the message of Birmingham and Jackson in 
1963 if we see it as a continuance of the 
forces unleashed at Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton in 1776. For it seems to me that the 
Negro is saying to the white man: “If we 
are not accepted as your brothers, you can- 
not hold the birthright of America. If we 
are not free and equal, you cannot be free 
and equal. If we are not full members of so- 
ciety, your pursuit of happiness is endan- 
gered. If America cannot exemplify human 
dignity and equality at home, how can she 
hold steady the torch of freedom around the 
world?” 

The Negro, in short, is echoing the words 
which Adams and Paine and Jefferson dis- 
patched to King George and to their fel- 
low colonist nearly two centuries ago. 

I do not press the analogy to suggest that 
the American Negro wants to withdraw from 
the Union. The Black Muslim may talk 
this way, but in so doing, he stands out- 
side the mainstream of Negro life—both re- 
ligiously and politically; thus, his leadership 
of his own people is limited to a small frag- 
ment. 

The American Negro longs to be an Amer- 
ican first and a Negro second. He has been 
molded by America's traditions and culture. 
He has been schooled in the doctrine of 
freedom and has died for it on foreign bat- 
tlefields. 

The nonviolent resistance of Martin Luther 
King—the lunch counter sit-ins, the bus 
rides, the street parades—have been asso- 
ciated with Gandhi. But Gandhi borrowed 
the idea from Henry David Thoreau and the 
New Testament. 

The Negro’s capacity to refrain from vio- 
lence even when he Is being kicked in the 
face stems from the religious and cultural 
traditions of his American past. It came 
first from the slave balconies of the churches, 
then from the segregated colored church 
and from preachers barely literate enough 
to read the Scriptures and sing the gospel 
hymns. They were sensitive to the longings 
of the soul, however, and beyond some doc- 
tors of divinity they were attuned to that 
“man of sorrows, acquainted with grief.” 
Out of the depths of his spirit the Negro 
created indigenous American art—the spirit- 
ual, the blues and jazz. 

In this spirit the Negro writer is saying 
that the frustration which drives the Negro 
into the streets, the lunchrooms, and the 
bus terminals is a desperate act of caring 
about the American ideal. He has been 
carrying on an unrequited love affair with 
America until his heart has burst its bounds. 

Many voices may be heard in the Negro 
writer, but I would illustrate with James 
Baldwin who has been poignant on the 
theme of the estrangement of both Negro and 
white in America from each other and from 
their past. Baldwin was rebel enough and 
like many a white American who became an 
expatriate to Europe after World War I, he 
sought out Paris after World War II. 

He found out what the best of his prede- 
cessors did—that he had to come home. It 

is more remarkable in him, though, for he 
did not know he had a home. From the 
vantage point of Europe, he found his coun- 
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try. He found out how profoundly American 
he was. He develops the theme in many 
places in his “Notes of a Native Son,” the 
very title being itself significant. One bril- 
Uant essay develops his confrontation with 
a native African with whom he had tried to 
identify in order to recover his racial past. 
He finds it cannot be done. He is alienated 
from the African. He is an American. A 
hybrid American perhaps, physically and in 
every other aspect of life which is dominated 
by the memory of the auction block, but 
still American and linked to his white 
brother: 

“Dimly and for the first time,” he writes, 
“there begins to fall into perspective the 
nature of the roles they have played in the 
lives and history of each other. Now he is 
bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh; they 
have loved and hated and obsessed and feared 
each other and his blood is in their soil. 
Therefore, he cannot deny them, nor can 
they ever be divorced.” 

Baldwin goes on to say that he just cannot 
explain this to the African. Of course, he 
must establish himself in relation to a past, 
but he knows that it must be an American 
one: 

“What time will bring Americans,” he 
writes, “is at last their own identity. It is 
on this dangerous voyage and in the same 
boat that the American Negro will make 
peace with himself and with the voiceless 
many thousands gone before him.” 

In a recent television spotlight on the 
Negro in Washington, a colored minister 
said of his people: “They are too sophisti- 
cated to pray, and too angry to laugh.” I 
thought in response that the white man is 
also too sophisticated to pray, and too anx- 
ious to laugh.” The way back will not 
be easy for either of us, either to the peti- 
tion for grace on both sides, or the facing 
of his guilts by the white and the disciplin- 
ing of his anger by the Negro. It will take 
us a while to meet and talk and pray as 
equals. We do not necessarily need to agree 
upon all matters. Dignity and reason and 
hopefully a little humor will show the way. 

I believe that as both of us renew our 
heritage, as we relearn our history and 
tradition, we shall together re-earn freedom. 
The great Goethe once wrote: 

“What you have inherited from your fa- 
thers, earn it, in order truly to possess it.” 

The Reverend S. D. Whitney, Negro min- 
ister of Jackson, Miss., speaking at a me- 
morial service for the slain Medgar Evers 
said: “Somewhere in the dark a sniper waited 
to play his part as the coward. But bullets 
do not destroy ideas. Nothing destroys an 
idea but a better idea. And the best idea 
is freedom. Thai is what he was fighting 
for.” 

And that is what we are called todo. If we 
heed that call, old words will be born anew 
and we will indeed become “One Nation, un- 
der God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Roosevelt became the first lady of the 
world. Her place is secure in the affec- 
tions of men and women everywhere. 
We mourn her passing and take pride in 
her achievments. 
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She was voted the world’s most ad- 
mired woman in international polls time 
and time again. When she entered the 
halls of the United Nations, representa- 
tives from all countries rose to honor her. 
She had become not only the wife and 
widow of an eminent President, but a 
noble personality in her own right. 

She fulfilled all her many roles with 
energy, a fine intelligence, dedication, 
faith, and a boundless sympathy and 
concern for people and their troubles. 
She was the niece of a President, the 
wife of a President, a mother, a teacher, 
a politician, an author, an international 
stateswoman, a journalist, and a humani- 
tarian who cared about people with a 
warmth and a willingness to fight for 
their rights that made her whole life a 
mission in the cause of human welfare. 

As the first lady during the long and 
difficult years of the depression and the 
Second World War she was the Presi- 
dent’s eyes and ears, a source of strength 
and sympathy, and a constant striver 
for the betterment of the lot of Ameri- 
cans who had been deprived or forgot- 
ten. During her 12 years in the White 
House she was often criticized for her 
manifold activities by her husband’s po- 
litical opponents, but in the end she be- 
came the object of universal respect. 

She was recognized by millions as their 
personal champion. She was a symbol 
of the new role that women were to play 
in the world. 

She awakened enthusiasm wherever 
she went. A typical example was her 
visit to Luxembourg in 1950. While she 
was paying a visit to the Grand Duchess 
in the palace, thousands of Luxem- 
bourgers stood outside for hours in a 
steady rain, waiting for a glimpse of her, 
and calling her name. Thousands more 
turned out later throughout the tiny 
country in villages gay with flowers and 
happy faces. In her distinctive way she 
thanked as many as she could. 

President Truman named Mrs. Roose- 
velt a delegate to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1945. Her lofty 
objectives were regarded by some so- 
called realists as being impossible of at- 
tainment. But such criticism had never 
stopped her when she fought for her 
causes from the White House, and it did 
not stop her in the United Nations. 

In 1946 she was elected chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, She 
brought a rare combination of toughness, 
idealism, and practicality to the U.N. 
In her first appearance at the United 
Nations at the London meeting in 1948, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was successful in over- 
coming a certain reserve that many del- 
egates had shown toward the presence’ 
of women in the U.N. 

She won the respect and cooperation 
of two members of the American rep- 
resentation before the U.N. whose in- 
fluence was strong indeed, the late Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, and the late 
John Foster Dulles. She played a criti- 
cally important role in drafting the 
covenant on human rights, designed to 
establish basic civil rights for people 
throughout the world. 
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President Eisenhower congratulated 
Mrs. Roosevelt on her work in the 
United Nations, thanking her for her 
“sincere concern for the less fortunate, 
and skill in the discharge of unique and 
important duties.” 

She received many honors in a long 
and productive life. She held honorary 
degrees from several colleges, was an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
received the 1939 Award of Humanitar- 
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ians, the Churchman’s Award, the first 
annual Nation Award, the first annual 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Brotherhood 
Award in 1946, the Award of Merit of 
the New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in 1948, the Four Freedoms 
Award, the Prince Carl Medal of Swe- 
den, and the Irving Geist Foundation 
Award, all in 1950. 

When she died she was honored for 
her character and her deeds through- 
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out the world. Here at home President 
Kennedy said: 


One of the great ladies in the history of 
this country has passed from the scene. 
Her loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
admired her tireless idealism, or benefited 
from her good works and wise counsel. 
Since the day I entered this office, she has 
been both an inspiration and a friend. 


The world has lost one of its greatest 
women, and we have all lost a friend. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 10, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. Bodds. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a communi- 
cation from the Speaker. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THE SPEAKER’S Room, 
July 10, 1963. 
I hereby designate the Honorable HALE 
Bocas to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Rev. Stanley Kiehl Gambell, minister, 
the Woodland Presbyterian Church, 42d 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Father, whose quietness settles 
upon us with the rest of the night and 
whose movement surges again within us 
in the brightness of day; whose inspired 
conviction abides that the wise man 
should not glory in his wisdom, nor the 
mighty man in his might, nor the rich 
man in his riches but rather, every man 
should be pleased in knowing Thee, God 
of love and judgment both; in the fear 
of the living Lord, in the trembling of 
human enthusiasm, and in the will of the 
angel’s heaven, we come to Thee. 

Be merciful unto us, or no right have 
we to speak; be watchful of us lest, ask- 
ing without believing, we make a farce of 
all our faith. 

Lord, while we tell each other how to 
do more and more things, wilt Thou not 
tell us what ought to be done; when we 
have stood looking upon the world at its 
worst, command then to kneel and to 
seek that the worsened world may be- 
lieve us at our best; when the best fruits 
of our labors and deliberations tumble 
to earth, beaten and swept by some un- 
expected wind of destruction or adver- 
sity, then whisper to us once again that 
not as much in man’s reasoning as in 
God’s reckoning does the good fruit of 
life and labor have its chance to ripen; 
when we think we have done enough, 
then tell us that divine order and hal- 
lowed success come from doing better 
than just enough. 

Lord, to this end bless our beloved 
country; bless our devoted President; 
bless this body of leaders. 

Hasten the day when love of wis- 
dom and the wisdom of love shall be 


one. And we shall be forever grateful 
unto Thee, believe us, Lord. 
For the Master’s sake. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On June 21, 1963: 

H.R. 79. An act to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 
of certain municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial water supply contracts entered into 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Melborn 
Keat; 

H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
in the 1964 National Jamboree, and for other 


purposes; 
H.R. 2821. An act to authorize modification 


of the repayment contract with the Grand 
Valley Water Users’ Association; 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the De- 
partment of the Air Force of certain public 
lands of the United States at Cuddeback 
Lake Air Force Range, Calif., for defense 


purposes; 

H.R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter; 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson; 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date; and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of 
an existing hydroelectric project. 

On June 29, 1963: 

H. R. 2651. An act to extend for 1 year 
the period during which responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of dependent 
children, under the program of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children under title IV 
of the Social Security Act, may be exercised 
by a public agency other than the agency 
administering such aid under the State 


H.R. 2827. An act to extend until June 
30, 1966, the suspension of duty on imports 
of crude chicory and the reduction in duty 
on ground chicory; 


H.R. 4174. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 5795. An act to provide a 3-year sus- 
pension of certain restrictions in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, on the 
withdrawal from the Treasury of postal ap- 
propriations; 

H.R. 6755. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; 

H.R. 6791. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed py returning residents, and for 
other pur g 

H.J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder; and 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. 

On July 8, 1963: 

H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale 
of certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wishart; 

H. R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1937. An act to amend the act known 
as the “Life Insurance Act“ of the District 
of Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and 
the act known as the “Fire and Casualty 
Act” of the District of Columbia, approved 
October 3, 1940; 

H.R. 3537. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
names of the court, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pa., as the 
Prancis E. Walter Dam; 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Short Mountain lock and dam 
and reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to 
Robert S. Kerr lock and dam and reser- 
voir. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 1518. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus; an 

H.R. 6681. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 


officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
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the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 330. An act to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide that after 
the expiration of the Korean conflict vet- 
erans’ education and training program, ap- 
proval of courses under the war orphans’ 
educational assistance program shall be by 
State approving agencies; 

S. 496. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Agostini and Celestino Agostini; 

S. 901. An act for the relief of William 
Herbert vom Rath; 

S. 1064. An act to amend the act redefining 
the units and establishing the standards of 
electrical and photometric measurements to 
provide that the candela shall be the unit 
of luminous intensity; 

S. 1291. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scientific 
or technical capacity; and 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. 


ACTIVE DUTY PROMOTION OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H.R. 6681) to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: That the Act of September 1, 
1961, Public Law 87-194 (75 Stat. 424), is 
amended by striking out the figure 19637 and 
inserting the figure 1965“ in place thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FIGHTING COMMUNIST SUBVER- 
SION 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, at long last 
I can take the floor of this House and 
congratulate the administration for tak- 
ing a firm position with regard to Com- 
munist subversion. 

Most wholeheartedly I commend the 
President for rejecting the request of 
Prime Minister Cheddi B. Jagan of 
British Guiana for economic aid. To 
extend economic assistance to leftists or 
Communist leaders only serves to add 
popularity to them and their ideology. 
It undermines our own freedom. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me 
add a further thought. It seems to me 
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that the United States right now should 
take an equally hard attitude with other 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
Why give economic or military aid to 
other countries who are unwilling to co- 
operate with us in our inter-American 
campaign against Communist subversion 
from Cuba? 

Recently four of the most influential 
Latin nations abstained and one voted 
against us in the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States when we urged 
all American Republics to exercise strict 
control over Communist activities. 
Communism’s chief target, Venezuela 
and also Brazil, Mexico, and Haiti, side- 
stepped this issue while Chile dissented 
thereby greatly nullifying the effective- 
ness of our campaign to oppose Castro’s 
Soviet beachhead in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the President 
for declining the request of Cheddi B. 
Jagan, and urge a policy along the same 
line of withholding foreign aid from 
other Latin American countries who re- 
fuse to join us in fighting Communist 
subversion in the Western World. 


HON. BOB SIKES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I unhappily, was not on the floor when 
many of my colleagues paid deserved 
tribute to the dean of our Florida dele- 
gation in this House, the Honorable 
R. L. F., as we affectionately know him, 
Bos Ses for having served in this 
House longer than any other Represent- 
ative from Florida. 

The only indiscretion, in the opinion 
of some, that Bos Srxes ever committed 
was when, in 1934, in a moment of 
friendly weakness, he managed my cam- 
paign when I first ran for the other 
body, in his county. Naturally, I carried 
his county, with his leadership, by an 
overwhelming majority. 

I first came to know Bos when he was 
the able and militant publisher of a very 
successful weekly paper. I observed with 
pride as he came to be a member of the 
house of representatives in the Florida 
Legislature and I had great pleasure in 
seeing him come to the House in 1941 
and in being his colleague in the Con- 
gress for 10 years while I was a Member 
of the other body. During that time I 
had the privilege of his cordial cooper- 
ation as a distinguished Member of this 
House. 

The years have been kind to Bos. It 
is generally agreed in Florida that Bos 
could have become Governor if he had 
been willing to give up or interrupt his 
career in this House, but he chose to 
remain, I am glad to say, in this House 
and here he has rendered distinguished 
service to his district, his State, and to 
his country. I know that we all happily 
anticipate a continuation of his leader- 
ship for many meaningful years to come. 
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SAFETY STANDARDS FOR AUTOMO- 
BILE SEAT BELTS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 423 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
134) to provide that seat belts sold or shipped 
in interstate commerce for use in motor ve- 
hicles shall meet certain safety standards. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, after 
which I shall yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 423 
provides for consideration of H.R. 134, 
a bill by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Roserts] to provide that seat belts 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use in motor vehicles shall meet 
certain safety standards. The resolu- 
tion provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 134 is to protect 
the public by providing for the estab- 
lishment of minimum countrywide safety 
standards for automobile seat belts sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce. 

This is accomplished by requiring the 
Secretary of Commerce to prescribe and 
publish minimum safety standards for 
seat belts manufactured for sale or of- 
fered for sale in interstate commerce, 
imported into the United States, or 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS], 
has pioneered this field of seat belt safety 
for automobiles. Several years ago, I 
saw him start this work, and today, 
millions of cars are equipped with seat 
belts. The savings of lives and human 
suffering has been immeasurable. 

Today, if we pass this rule, and the 
bill, we will insure that seat belts used 
on automobiles meet certain safety 
standards. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 423. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I really 
have no persuasive information to sub- 
mit to the House on this bill. However, 
there is no opposition to the rule and I 
have no requests for time on the rule. 

I would like to observe that ordinarily 
this bill would have been on the Consent 
Calendar, but apparently the country is 
moving so fast that the administration 
does not find it necessary to request the 
leadership to bring such bills to the floor 
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that would otherwise occupy the time of 
the House, so we have the so-called seat- 
belt legislation before us this afternoon. 
I can think of no reason why anybody 
would be opposed to it, so the House will 
probably proceed to expedite its passage. 

Mr BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but I am constrained to ask 
why legislation of this kind comes before 
the House. I have had years of expe- 
rience in connection with making all 
kinds of standards, regulations, and 
specifications for every sort of thing. 
Why does this particular item come here 
as legislation, so that we should put a 
law on the statute books for it? 

Mr. AVERY. I cannot think of any- 
thing I can add in addition to what I 
have already said. I presume it was the 
conclusion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce that he either did not have the 
authority to proceed to issue a rule or 
regulation governing the structure or 
the textile strength of seat belts and so 
in lieu of that conclusion, he sought this 
authority from the Congress. 

Mr. BECKER. Does this mean that we 
legislate today on a standard require- 
ment for seat belts used in automobiles 
whether they are government owned or 
privately owned? Is this the general 
idea of the legislation? 

Mr. AVERY. As I understand the leg- 
islation, my reply to the gentleman is 
that this does not direct? a manufac- 
turer as to whether he should put seat 
belts in a car or not. It merely says to 
the manufacturer of seat belts, if they 
are to be manufactured, they shall meet 
such standards as will be set out by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. BECKER. How does this affect all 
the millions of seat belts already being 
used or purchased or manufactured al- 
ready? Is this retroactive in any way? 

Mr. AVERY. I would suggest that the 
gentleman might more properly direct 
his question to a member of the legisla- 
tive committee. But, certainly, as I read 
the bill, I do not see any retroactive 
feature in it. So we have to assume it 
would not apply to such seat belts as may 
have been installed up to this time. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution: 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 134) 
to provide that seat belts sold or shipped 
in interstate commerce for use in motor 
vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 134, with 
Mr. Rooney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS] will be recognized for 30 minutes 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, this is not a monumental 
piece of legislation. It is a piece of leg- 
islation, however, which could be very 
important to anyone either driving an 
automobile or as a passenger in an auto- 
mobile. Certainly, when we consider 
that over the long Fourth of July holi- 
day period, 553 people lost their lives 
and many thousands were injured, some 
of them permanently, it has a great deal 
of importance. All this bill does, and it 
is a very simple bill, is to require that 
a manufacturer of a belt do a good job. 
It does not have any retroactive features 
and would not affect, therefore, any 
belts that are already installed in auto- 
mobiles. It does say that the manu- 
facturer who manufactures or sells a 
belt in interstate commerce shall present 
a belt that will do the job when the 
time of emergency comes. This type of 
legislation has been endorsed by the 
House previously, in October 1962, and 
was passed on the Consent Calendar. 
There was, I believe, perhaps one vote, 
a voice vote, against the bill in the full 
committee. However, because of the 
fact that this movement is growing 
rapidly throughout the country, it was 
the feeling of the committee that we 
should ask for a rule and bring it to the 
attention of the membership. 

Mr. Chairman, beginning a few years 
ago, in 1957, the Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety, which was set up by 
the unanimous resolution of this House, 
recommended to the House the use of 
the seat belt as a safety device. At that 
time the sales of belts were in the thou- 
sands. Today I can tell you I believe 
that the sales of these belts are in the 
millions. This year the industry will 
sell approximately 16 million pairs of 
these belts. 

Mr. Chairman, it has meant a great 
deal to industry in the webbing and 
fabricating field, metal buckles and as- 
semblies. One of the manufacturers 
this year will equip all of its output of 
1964 cars with belts, front and back. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had many in- 
stances related to me, by mail and other- 
wise, and by some Members of this House, 
to the effect that these belts have saved 
their lives. One of the Members of my 
own delegation, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Anprews], not too long ago 
told me of an incident in which this sim- 
ple device, inexpensive and easy to in- 
stall, saved his life when the time of 
emergency came. 

Mr. C this is a voluntary 
movement. It is being sponsored by 
groups such as the Jaycees, the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs throughout the 
country, and many other civic organiza- 
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tions. It has the endorsement of the 
American Medical Association and prac- 
tically all of the researchers in the safety 
field. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that if a 
belt is put in a car the purchaser of that 
belt should have some assurance that 
the belt is adequate and will do the job. 
This legislation was asked for by the 
American Seat Belt Council. If every- 
one were a member of that council, with 
its high standards, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Davis, one of its directors, this 
legislation would not be necessary. But 
unfortunately some people in order to 
make a fast dollar are producing belts 
that do not do the job. I would hate to 
see this great voluntary movement de- 
stroyed by the inadequacy of a belt put 
on the market by manufacturers who 
would take advantage of a situation such 
as this. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout all of our 
legislation—and this subcommittee has 
passed many bills on the floor; we passed 
one last year to outlaw inadequate brake 
fluid and we passed a bill several years 
ago to put safety devices on refrigerators, 
and because of this safety device not in 
one of the new refrigerators has a child’s 
life been lost. 

Mr. Chairman, while I say it is not a 
monumental bill, if it saves the life of 
someone, if it prevents someone from be- 
ing a permanent cripple or maimed for 
life, if it does this through the use of 
this little device, I say it is well worth 
the consideration of the greatest de- 
liberative body on the face of the earth, 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Certain- 
ly, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This means then that 
the manufacturers must put the fastener 
in the car? Does it or does it not? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. No, sir; 
it has nothing to do with the installation 
of the belt. Now 15 States require belts 
in automobiles, but there is nothing 
mandatory about this, except that these 
belts must meet adequate standards 
which shall be published in the Federal 
Register, after consultation with the in- 
dustry, and after a time in which the 
industry may inform itself of the speci- 
fications of the belt. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Surely. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that this is self-defeating? In 
other words, you can have the best belt 
made in an automobile and if it is not 
properly attached to the car frame—to 
a substantial part of the car frame—the 
fact that you have a seat belt is mean- 
ingless. It will be pulled out in the 
event of a hard impact and the weight 
thrown against the belt. I would think 
there ought to be some standards for at- 
tachment within the car and the attach- 
ments provided as the car is manufac- 
tured. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Actually, 
most of the belts will be installed in 
garages. That is a matter really up 
to the individual as to where his belt is 
installed. We do not think it is a matter 
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that we in the Congress should legislate 
on. It is a matter that belongs to the 
States to legislate on. Some of the 
States have laws that cover installation. 
About 15 States now have such a law 
and I think that is properly under the 
jurisdiction of the States. 

Mr. GROSS. I favor the legislation, 
I favor the gentleman’s bill, but some- 
where along the line there ought to be 
standards for attaching the belts to the 
car frame or some substantial part of the 
car, because it has been demonstrated 
that if not properly attached they will 
pull out under heavy impact. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I could 
not agree with the gentleman more. 
However, I have never favored manda- 
tory installation of these belts. I have 
always felt that was a matter that prop- 
erly should be left up to the States. I 
think I have been right because 15 States 
have adopted such legislation. As I say, 
I have never favored the Federal Gov- 
ernment going that far. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man in what he has just said. What I 
am trying to say is that there are stand- 
ards for belts and there should also be 
certain standards for attachment, be- 
cause otherwise the beneficial effects of 
the belt can be lost. There ought to be 
standards both ways, both as to attach- 
ment and as to the strength of the belt 
and the fastenings. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman with 
respect to our ability to legislate as to 
how these belts might be installed in 
small independent garages in the com- 
munities of our country. But, as the 
gentleman from Iowa suggested, I was 
wondering if the committee would not 
consider at some appropriate time legis- 
lation which would require that the 
manufacturers of these automobiles 
shipped in interstate commerce provide 
an appropriate bolt or bolts in the proper 
places in the frame for the installation 
of a belt, which would perhaps encour- 
age proper installation of these belts. 
In other words, provide in the manufac- 
tured automobile safe places for anchor- 
ing these belts so that they can be con- 
veniently installed in a proper manner; 
in fact, more so than in the other 
manner. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman's contribution. 
Even though you put a belt in the car, 
properly anchored and adequately se- 
cured, unless the party is going to use 
it, you will not have accomplished any- 
thing. Actually you come back to what 
Pe aa wants to do in protecting 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this past weekend Americans across 
our great Nation celebrated Independ- 
ence Day. Strange it is that in doing 
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so we managed to kill 557 of our country- 
men on the highways and roads. In 
celebrating freedom and liberty, 557 lost 
their liberty to add to an ever-increasing 
death toll that is already ahead of last 
year’s at this time by some 6 percent- 
age points. 

In the past 5 years 192,081 persons 
have lost their lives in traffic accidents 
in the United States. On an average 
that is close to 38,500 lives per year. In 
1962 alone, 41,000 lost their lives on our 
Nation’s highways; and this year seems 
to be continuing the upward trend to- 
ward a new record of human self- 
destruction. 

What can be done about this highway 
slaughter? One aid to the solution of 
this problem will be for drivers to accept 
the merits of automobile seat belts, in- 
stall them in their automobiles, and 
faithfully use them. By the term “seat 
belt,” I am referring to belts that meet 
the standards of safety that would be 
required by H.R. 134; not some substand- 
ard substitute. 

There have been several studies made, 
and although seat belts will not prevent 
the automobile accidents, seat belts can 
help to prevent serious injury or loss of 
life caused by the accidents. It has been 
stated by the Director of the Office of 
Highway Safety, Bureau of Public Roads, 
James K. Williams, that serious injury 
and fatalities would be reduced by 
one-third of what they are now if people 
would use seat belts that measure up to 
the safety standards called for in this 
legislation. 

It is our responsibility to pass legis- 
lation that insures the minimum safety 
standards regarding seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce. There 
are presently automobile seat belts on 
the market that are of inferior quality 
and design, and with the growing inter- 
est of the American motorist in this 
safety device, he may unknowingly buy 
faulty or substandard merchandise if 
not protected by law. 

We must not only encourage the use 
of seat belts, but we must also insist on 
high quality standards that should be 
met for the production of seat belts be- 
fore transportation in interstate com- 
merce. Not to do this would be a viola- 
tion of our public trust. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Florida who is an able and conscientious 
member of our subcommittee and has 
worked hard in all of this legislation. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Ala- 
bama who has long been interested in 
the safety features this bill will provide. 
The committee has done an outstand- 
ing service in bringing this bill to the 
floor of this House for, I hope, unani- 
mous passage. I might say this, Mr. 
Chairman, to the gentleman, however, 
I hope his committee would give some 
consideration in the installation of these 
various things to the fact that certain 
minimum requirements be considered as 
to stress and strain. After all, a belt 
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will stand a certain amount of strain, 
but unless whatever is attaching it to 
the automobile body itself can stand the 
strain that a jolt would give, of course, 
it would pull right out and would not pro- 
vide the safety features that I am sure 
the gentleman from Alabama and his 
committee hope would be brought about 
by this kind of legislation. So I urge 
you to give consideration to that feature 
of the problem. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I thank 
my able and longtime friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to compliment 
the chairman of this Health and Safety 
Subcommittee and to emphasize that in 
his discussion of the bill he did point 
out that he, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, had always refrained from 
advocating mandatory legislation in this 
field. I endorse that position. It is true 
that the hearings of the subcommittee 
stimulated a good deal of interest in the 
automobile industry. I think in answer 
to the question of the gentleman on the 
other side, most of the manufacturers 
today do make provision for proper fa- 
cilities for the fastening of seat belts in 
automobiles. I might add that our com- 
mittee reported this bill out and there 
was no opposition in our subcommittee. 
I want to thank the gentleman for his 
diligent efforts in supporting this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman who has been very Ciligent in 
his work with the subcommittee. He 
works hard and I appreciate his wonder- 
ful support. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate our beloved col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, on his effective and 
persuasive leadership in the passage of 
this legislation, which is long overdue. 
The legislation to provide that seat belts 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use in motor vehicles shall meet cer- 
tain safety standards is an important 
first step in the adoption of overall legis- 
lation to require certain safety devices 
on motor vehicles sold, shipped, or used 
in interstate commerce. 

The general public is becoming aware, 
I believe, of the necessity for safety 
devices, even the more bothersome ones, 
on the ever-growing numbers of auto- 
mobiles on our highways. 

Anyone who faces the facts of safety 
today cannot overlook the importance of 
this bill. We know that some 40,000 of 
our citizens were killed on the highways 
last year and some 3 million were injured 
in moving automobile accidents. 
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Setting standards for safety belts 
should lead to more effective ways of 
stopping the slaughter on our highways. 
The National Safety Council has strongly 
supported the plan to provide all new 
cars with seat belts in 1964, as have sev- 
eral of the major automobile manufac- 
turers. Howard Pyle, president of the 
National Safety Council, has estimated 
that seat belts in universal use could save 
at least 5,000 lives annually. This fact 
in itself is indicative of the need for this 
legislation. 

Also, a recent Gallup poll stated a 
majority of Americans are now in favor 
of a law requiring all cars, both new and 
used, to be equipped with safety belts. 

On the first day of the opening session 
of the 85th Congress, January 3, 1957, I 
introduced a bill (H.R. 561) to require 
certain minimum standards of safety in 
the construction of automobiles manu- 
factured for sale in interstate commerce. 
Since that time I have pushed vigorously 
for legislation stressing safety measures 
on automobiles. The need is definite for 
the safest possible equipment on auto- 
mobiles, including, I believe, a governor 
to limit the top speed of vehicles; safety 
padding for the passenger compartment 
of the vehicle; steering and other vehicle 
controls; bumpers, fenders and other 
shock-absorbing equipment; headlights 
and other lights, brakes, aids to visibility; 
tires, and safety belts. 

The passage of this bill will lead to 
other measures to halt useless injuries 
and deaths on our highways. I am high- 
ly optimistic that with the passage of 
this bill we will drastically reduce the 
chances of increasing accidents and 
deaths, 

What we are doing here today is good 
as far as it goes, but it is a minuscule 
effort. The size of the problem is great 
and it should be met head on. We des- 
perately need to approve a bill which 
positively requires seat belts to be in- 
stalled in all vehicles sold in interstate 
commerce. 

All we have to show for our 6-year 
fight for these safety devices is this bill 
today. It is a tiny effort, considering 
what we need. 

In the 6 years since I introduced my 
original bill thousands have been killed. 
We could have saved 30,000 lives in that 
period had the legislation been enacted 
6 years ago. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman. He has ap- 
peared before our subcommittee and full 
committee many times in the interest 
of safety legislation. The committee has 
been impressed with his performance 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man and Members of the House, I 
heartily endorse and support H.R, 1341, 
the bill introduced by Mr. ROBERTS of 
Alabama, which sets standards for seat 
belts shipped or sold in interstate com- 
merce. This legislation is long overdue, 
and should promptly be approved by 
this Congress in order to further pro- 
tect the American automobile owner and 
user. 

More and more people are purchasing 
cars with seat belts, or are having them 
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installed. With the growing interest in 
the use of seat belts, some high-pressure 
sellers in a number of areas of our coun- 
try are exploiting and taking advantage 
of this boom. 

Seat belts have been recommended by 
most authorities as a valuable safety 
device. Approximately 15 States now 
have laws requiring either that automo- 
biles manufactured in that State must 
be equipped with seat belts or that the 
belts must meet adequate standards. It 
must be obvious that it is difficult to 
police the many hundreds of manufac- 
turers, distributors, and retailers in the 
booming new seat belt industry. 

Seat belts are actually a necessity— 
seat belts really do save lives. How we 
must shudder when we look at facts and 
realize that 41,000 American citizens 
lost their lives in 1962 through traffic 
accidents. Only heart ailments, cancer 
and pneumonia rank ahead of death on 
the highway as a destroyer of human 
life. As a matter of fact, the total num- 
ber of fatalities of Americans in all of 
our wars, are less than the total number 
of Americans killed in all automobile 
accidents. Words are simply incapable 
of expressing this tragic and wasteful 
loss. 

In addition to this wanton, useless loss 
of lives, approximately 1,500,000 Ameri- 
cans suffered injuries that disabled them 
beyond the day of the accident—some 
so severely injured that they will suffer 
and be incapacitated for the rest of their 
natural lives. 

There are more than 79 million ve- 
hicles on American roads—propelled vy 
more than 91 million drivers. As these 
figures increase, so do the number of 
deaths. Why, then, should we not take 
action to help cut down this vast num- 
ber of deaths and injuries. 

It is your concern, and your business 
as Congressmen, to do something more 
about this matter. 

Thousands of lives are lost each year 
because passengers are thrown against 
windshields or out of car doors by the 
impact of crashes. The chances of be- 
ing killed by this second crash are five 
times greater if one is thrown from the 
vehicle. 

Research in automobile crash injury 
cases has shown that seat belts help 
protect automobile passengers in both 
major and minor accidents. 

In collisions, seat belts help keep pas- 
sengers from being ejected, and reduce 
the force of impact of the body on any 
part of the car interior. 

Representatives from the Ford Motor 
Co. stated in 1957 that: 

In our opinion, the use of seat belts in 
all cars and trucks on the American road 
today would reduce the 40,000 fatalities 
annually to less than 19,000, and would 


reduce the 1 million serious injuries to no 
more than 500,000, 


In a more recent statement, Univer- 
sity of Michigan physcians, as a result 
of a year long study, proved—actually 
proved—that 33 percent of accident vic- 
tims studied would have been saved 
with a seat belt, and another 21 percent 
might have been saved. This particular 
study also showed that the greatest value 
of seat belts was demonstrated in city 
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driving under 40 miles per hour, and 
relatively close to home. Automobile 
makers, fleet truck operators, police, and 
many State legislatures are convinced 
that seat belts save lives. 

It is my candid opinion that seat belts 
will someday become standard equip- 
ment on all automobiles. I believe in 
their use so strongly that I did introduce 
a bill into the House of Representatives 
requiring that all motor vehicles sold or 
shipped in commerce must be equipped 
with safety belts, and that they must 
meet certain standards set by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This bill is 
known as H.R. 3988. 

Many State legislatures now require 
that vehicles manufactured or sold in 
their State must be equipped with seat 
belts. 

My own State of Michigan is com- 
monly known as the “Automobile State.” 
My city of Detroit is known worldwide 
as the “Motor City.” Just about one- 
third of the entire automobile produc- 
tion in the entire United States is pro- 
duced within the State of Michigan. In 
1962, there were 2,113,000 automobiles 
manufactured in Michigan, and this was 
31.68 percent of the total automobile 
production of the 1962 models. In addi- 
tion to these totally completed units, 
parts of motor vehicles have been manu- 
factured for shipment to other parts of 
the country for final assembly. 

I recite these figures to emphasize the 
point that our Legislature of the State of 
Michigan during this past session, to its 
everlasting credit, did approve and adopt 
a bill which requires that all new cars 
manufactured or sold in Michigan after 
January 1, 1965, must be equipped with 
seat belts. Thus you can see that it is 
a short matter of time before all auto- 
mobiles will be equipped with seat belts 
as a matter of standard equipment. 

The quicker this happens the more 
lives will be saved. This present bill 
moves forward in this direction and I 
sincerely hope you will support the meas- 
ure under discussion at this time. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if he can advise the House 
how much this program will cost and 
how it will be budgeted as far as the 
Congress is concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. If I re- 
member the testimony in the committee, 
it is estimated that little or no cost will 
be involved in this. There will be per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Standards to do 
this, and in the Office of Highway Safe- 
ty in the Commerce Department. As I 
recall the testimony, there will be no 
additional cost. 

Mr. BOW. There will be no addi- 
tional cost and no additional employees 
will be necessary in the Department of 
Commerce? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
the best of my recollection. 

Mr. BOW. And no additional funds 
will be required? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
right. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my support of the bill, H.R. 
134, concerning automobile seat belts. 

I understand the purpose of this bill is 
to protect the public by providing mini- 
mum standards for automobile seat belts 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce. 
This would be accomplished by requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe 
and publish minimum safety require- 
ments for seat belts used in motor 
vehicles. 

I believe we are all aware of the con- 
siderable research which has been con- 
ducted over the past few years dealing 
with the efficacy of automobile seat belts. 
The results of this research clearly evi- 
dence the contribution to motoring 
safety of seat belts for two basic reasons: 
First, you are safer inside a car than if 
thrown out of it; and second, you are 
less likely to be dashed against the 
interior of your own car. 

A majority of the several States de- 
serve great credit for their actions re- 
garding seat belts. According to in- 
formation I have received from the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances, there are now 28 
States which have adopted one or more 
requirements affecting seat belts. 

I am particularly proud of the record 
of New York State. As of June 30, 1962, 
it was required that all new cars sold in 
the State be equipped with suitable 
anchorages for seat belts. Under a more 
recently enacted statute, New York State 
will require that all new cars sold in the 
State after June 30, 1964, also have seat 
belts installed in them. New York State 
also was among the very first States to 
regulate the sale of automobile seat belts 
by requiring the maintenance of mini- 
mum safety standards. 

Mr. Chairman, you can see that it is 
not the State of New York for which I 
urge the benefits of this legislation. The 
requirements there are entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

However, for those areas of the coun- 
try where no such State legislation 
exists, I believe Congress has both an 
opportunity and an obligation to protect 
the general welfare through the passage 
of this bill. 

A national standard for the minimum 
safety requirements of automobile seat 
belts is much to be desired. A seat belt 
whose webbing breaks, catch fails, or 
pulls, or pulls loose from its anchorage 
is just as dangerous as no seat belt at 
all. In fact, it is potentially more dan- 
gerous for the false security it gives its 
unsuspecting wearer. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, last 
week this body passed and sent to the 
Senate the Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS’ 
bill H.R. 134, to establish seat belt stand- 
ards. During the course of the debate on 
this legislation he indicated that if seat 
belts saved one life it was well worth the 
effort and time of the Congress. 

Yesterday he received a letter from an 
individual from Chicago, III., telling him 
of the lifesaving aspects of the seat belts 
as demonstrated in an automobile acci- 
dent in which the individual was person- 
ally involved. I would like, Mr. Chair- 
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man, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the letter he received as I be- 
lieve it is a tribute to his initiative in 
the passage of the bill and the foresight 
of the users of the seat belts. His pre- 
diction has been realized. 

Cuicaco, ILL., 

July 11, 1963. 

Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed article about your 
bill regarding auto seat belts appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune today. 

It caught my interest especially because 
seat belts gave Chicago a no-traffic-death rec- 
ord over the recent 4-day holiday. They 
also saved our lives. 

Our family of two adults and three chil- 
dren were riding in our automobile when it 
was struck by a speeding car. Our two small 
sons were belted in their seats in the back; 
both suffered head injuries. My husband was 
belted in the driver's seat; he was thrown 
against the steering wheel. I was belted in 
the right front seat; I was thrown forward 
with enough impact to cause a dent in the 
steel door frame where my head struck. My 
daughter, seated between us in the front but 
not wearing a seat belt, was thrown to the 
floor. She is too small to have hit the dash 
or to have gone through the windshield, 
which certainly would have been the case 
with an adult who had been sitting in that 
seat. 

The two cars were demolished, I am cer- 
tain that I would have been thrown from the 
car and probably my husband would have 
suffered severe, if not fatal injuries from the 
impact of the steering wheel; the boys in the 
rear would have been thrown to the front; 
had we not been protected by seat belts. 
Tangible evidence in support of this theory 
is the fact that the only one of the five to be 
thrown from the seat was not wearing a belt, 
and only her small size kept her in the car. 

We were all injured but we are all alive. 
Seat belts alone are responsible. Congratu- 
lations on your important safety bill—and 
thank you for bringing this idea to public 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
PHOEBE MEDOW. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives oy the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe and 
publish in the Federal minimum 
standards for seat belts for use in motor ve- 
hicles. Such standards shall be designed 
to provide the public with safe seat belts so 
that passenger injuries in motor vehicle acci- 
dents can be kept toa minimum. Standards 
first established under this section shall be 
prescribed and published not later than one 
year after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The manufacture for sale, the 
sale, or the offering for sale, in interstate 
commerce, or the importation into the 
United States, or the introduction, delivery 
for introduction, transportation or causing to 
be transported in, interstate commerce, or 
for the purpose of sale, or delivery after sale, 
in interstate commerce, of any seat belt man- 
ufactured on or after the date this section 
takes effect shall be unlawful unless such seat 
belt meets the standards prescribed by the 
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Secretary of Commerce as set forth in the 
first section of this Act. 

(b) Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year or both. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “interstate commerce” in- 
cludes commerce between one State, Terri- 
tory, possession, the District of Columbia, or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and an- 
other State, Territory, possession, the District 
of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, 

(2) The term “motor vehicle” means any 
other vehicle or machine propelled or drawn 
by mechanical power and used on the high- 
ways principally in the transportation of pas- 
sengers. 

(3) The term “seat belt“ means any strap, 
webbing, or similar device designed to secure 
a passenger in a motor vehicle in order to 
mitigate the results of any accident includ- 
ing all necessary buckles, and other fasteners, 
and all hardware designed for installing such 
seat belt in a motor vehicle. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment except that section 2 
shall take effect on such date as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall determine but such 
date shall be not less than one hundred and 
eighty days nor more than one year after 
the date of publication of standards first 
established under the first section of this 
Act. If such standards first established are 
thereafter changed, such standards as so 
changed shall take effect on such date as the 
Secretary of Commerce shall determine but 
such date shall not be less than one hundred 
and eighty days nor more than one year after 
the date of their publication in accordance 
with the provisions of the first section of 
this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 134) to provide that seat belts sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce for 
use in motor vehicles shall meet certain 
safety standards, pursuant to House 
Resolution 433, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FREEMAN TO STUDY COMMUNIST 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman has an- 
nounced that he and some Department 
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of Agriculture experts will leave Wash- 
ington at taxpayers’ expense on July 13, 
next Saturday, for a month-long junket 
of farming areas in the Soviet Union, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Certainly many would agree that Sec- 
retary Freeman could profit from a study 
of the agricultural practices and pro- 
cedures of certain other countries. Not 
too many, however, would include Com- 
munist agricultural policies as worthy of 
study or emulation by our Secretary of 
Agriculture. The outcome of the recent 
wheat referendum should have taught 
Mr. Freeman that American farmers are 
not interested in the general policy of 
state control that is found in the Com- 
munist countries. 

Even more importantly, Mr. Speaker, 
I was literally amazed to learn that Sec- 
retary Freeman had chosen this particu- 
lar time when Congress is in session for 
his educational trip to the Communist 
countries. Certainly his time could more 
profitably be spent here at home working 
on the development of sorely needed, 
effective dairy legislation. 

In addition, with the so-called Ken- 
nedy round of tariff negotiations cur- 
rently underway, I would think Mr. 
Freeman would do better to address him- 
self to the many facets of the agricul- 
tural problem that will continue to crop 
up in these tariff negotiations. The 
poultry farmers apparently have already 
been sold down the river. 

Last year the European Common Mar- 
ket increased the tariff on U.S. poultry 
from 5 to 13 cents a pound. This seemed 
more than unfair in light of the policy 
of our Government to reduce trade and 
tariff barriers. But following further 
activity by our trade representatives, the 
Common Market upped the duty by 1% 
cents a pound. On May 31, Democratic 
Senator Russett said that this “new 
tariff barrier against American poultry 
amounts to a total embargo that will 
make it impossible for American pro- 
ducers to export to Europe profitably.” 

Yet as late as May 29, Secretary Free- 
man had said that 

Poultry probably represents our outstand- 
ing success story in developing a new mar- 
ket abroad. * * * We are, of course, hopeful 
that the [tariff] decision will be favorable. 


It was not, but Secretary Freeman had 
gone on to say: 


In a sense, we feel that as poultry goes, so 
go our overall trade prospects. 


If that prediction is accurate, the 
prospects for the American farmer in 
international trade are bleak indeed. 
With Mr. Freeman’s unfortunate record 
in the area of American agricultural 
policy, Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but 
wonder why he deems it more profitable 
to study Russian agriculture which, I 
would hope, has little if anything in 
common with the agricultural policies of 
the United States. 

The dairy industry of this country, the 
wheatgrowers of the country, the entire 
cotton industry, the shocking rise in 
sugar prices, and many other critical 
problems in the United States should 
command the full attention of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United 
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States. One would hope that Secretary 
Freeman would seriously reevaluate his 
ill-considered decision to study Commu- 
nist agriculture at this critical period in 
the history of American agriculture. 


U.S. INTERCULTURAL CENTER 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in relation to 
legislation which I have previously in- 
troduced, providing for the reduction of 
congressional representation for any 
State to the extent that such unconsti- 
tutionally deprives citizens of the right 
to vote, H.R. 7005, and in conjunction 
with H.R. 7152, the proposed civil rights 
measure introduced on behalf of the 
President of the United States, I offer 
this constructive proposal for improving 
relations between citizens of the United 
States and the peoples of Africa and 
Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, it cannot be disputed that 
there is no more immediately important 
domestic or international problem than 
the state of interracial and intercul- 
tural relations. Both the nature and 
the gravity of the problem dictate that 
a free exchange of factual information 
and ideas is absolutely critical to the 
resolution of it, in all of its ramifica- 
tions. Currently, the necessity for basic 
and intelligent understandings is acute; 
therefore, the present crisis cries out for 
deliberate and responsible direction 
through the establishment of a medium 
of communication at the national and 
international levels. Through such, and 
only in this way, can there be developed 
the proper context and the proper focus 
for resolving interracial and intercul- 
tural problems as they have arisen and 
will continue to arise in the course of 
relations between the United States and 
the emergent nations of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be brought to 
bear upon these problems the sane, ob- 
jective, self-conscious, and responsible 
weight and influence of the more active 
and intelligent minds of all cultures, all 
nations, all races. Scholars, public offi- 
cials, and others desperately need a me- 
dium of communication and a locus for 
programed study, contemplation, delib- 
eration, and publication so that freemen 
of all cultures might speak and learn 
the most pertinent facts and opinions 
relative to racial relations. 

The concern which prompts me to in- 
troduce the measure which I refer to 
stems from my unequivocal faith in the 
basic proposition of democracy that man 
is by nature a reasonable being, capable 
of solving human problems without re- 
sorting to the resources and techniques 
of irrationality. I am disturbed by the 
fact that reason plays no larger part in 
racial relations than is now evident. I 
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ticipants will issue not from the law and 
the mind but from the emotions of the 
gun or sword or the fist or club, 

With a view to the future against the 
background of the past and present, I 
submit this proposal to establish, as an 
arm of the Government of the United 
States, a U.S. Intercultural Center, in 
close proximity to the headquarters of 
the United Nations, for the purpose of 
creating a locus for free communication 
among Americans and Africans, and 
other people as well, on problems of race 
relations. I submit that this is practica- 
ble and that it is the most feasible means 
of assuring the speedier reconciliation 
of interracial and intercultural differ- 
ences. There is no admission of failure 
regarding our efforts to date; there is a 
concern that failure is not “just around 
the corner.” 


FCC PROPOSALS TO AMEND COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include a 
letter and certain information from the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today two bills which propose 
to amend section 310(b) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. The purpose of 
both bills is to give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission greater discre- 
tion in considering how the public inter- 
est will best be served in connection with 
transfers of broadcast station licenses. 

The first bill is the official Commission 
proposal. The second bill was suggested 
by Commissioner Bartley. As explained 
by Commissioner Bartley, it is the pur- 
pose of his bill to place upon broadcasters 
who desire to transfer their licenses the 
burden of proving that such transfers 
will bring about an improved broadcast 
structure. 

The letter from the FCC to Speaker 
McCormack requesting introduction of 
these bills and the explanatory state- 
ments submitted together with the let- 
ter are as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1963. 

Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Commission has 
adopted as part of its legislative program for 
the 88th Congress a proposal to amend sec- 
tion 310(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934 to give the Commission greater discre- 
tion to adopt flexible procedures for consider- 
ing how the public interest will best be served 
in considering applications for transfer or as- 
signment of a construction permit or license 
for a broadcast station. 

The Commission’s explanation and draft 
bill to accomplish the foregoing objective 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration. We are now advised 
by that Bureau that from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program there would 
be no objection to the presentation of the 
draft bill to the Congress for its considera- 


tion. Accordingly, there are enclosed six 


copies of our draft bill on this subject and 
six copies of an explanatory statement with 
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reference thereto. Commissioner Bartley 
has prepared a separate statement, six copies 
of which are also enclosed. 

The consideration by the House of the pro- 
posed amendment would be greatly appre- 
ciated. The Commission would be happy to 
furnish any additional information that may 
be desired by the House or by the com- 
mittee to which this proposal is referred. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. WILLIAM HENRY, 
Chairman. 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 310 (b) oF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Act or 1934, as AMENDED 


The Commission recommends that Con- 
gress enact legislation amending section 
810(b) of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, by deleting the portion of the last 
sentence of section 310(b) following the 
semicolon. The language which would be de- 
leted reads as follows: 

“But in acting thereon [i.e., on an ap- 
plication for assignment or transfer of a 
construction permit or license] the Commis- 
sion may not consider whether the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity might 
be served by the transfer, assignment, or dis- 
posal of the permit to a person other than the 
proposed transferee or assignee.” 

For some time now, the Congress and the 
Commission have both been concerned with 
problems involving the transfer or assign- 
ment of station licenses or construction per- 
mits. A number of steps have already been 
taken to strengthen the Commission’s pro- 
cedure governing transfers and assignments. 

The former House Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight, for example, held extensive 
hearings during 1958 on various facets of 
transfer problems, such as trafficking in 
licenses and the adverse effects on the public 
interest of the statutory provision quoted 
above. Following its hearings, the Legisla- 
tive Oversight Subcommittee twice formally 
recommended the repeal of the language 
quoted above.’ Legislation to implement this 
recommendation first appeared as a part of 
H.R, 11340, 86th Congress, introduced by 
Chairman Harris of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This bill 
proposed fairly extensive revisions in section 
310(b) of the Communications Act. HR. 
11340 died with the 86th Congress, but a bill 
containing an identical proposal to amend 
section 310(b), H.R. 1165, was introduced 
in the 87th Congress. This bill died with 
expiration of the 87th Congress. 

Insofar as we have been able to do so with- 
in the framework of existing law, the Com- 
mission has also taken measures to correct 
abuses in the transfer area. We have whole- 
heartedly supported the congressional pro- 
posal to implement the recommendations of 
the Legislative Oversight Subcommittee re- 
garding necessary amendments to section 
310(b). And, independently of congressional 
action, we have taken steps to correct pos- 
sible abuses in this area. For instance, fol- 
lowing a study of trafficking problems, the 
Commission adopted a new broadcast rule 
(effective March 23, 1962) pertaining to ap- 
plications for the voluntary transfer of 
licenses or construction permits which have 
been held for less than 3 years. Under the 
new rule, with certain exceptions which 
recognize that legitimate changes in cir- 
cumstances may create hardships necessi- 
tating the sale of a station, a hearing is 
required on applications for voluntary as- 
signments or transfers of AM, FM, or TV sta- 
tions which are proposed to be sold within 
3 years of acquisition thereof. We think 
this new rule will prove highly beneficial 
in discouraging trafficking in licenses. 


1H. Rept. 1258, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (1960), 
pp. 39-40; and H. Rept. 2711, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1959), p. 11. 
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As another part of our program to 
strengthen our authority to deal with trans- 
fer problems, the Commission is here pro- 
posing the repeal of that part of section 
310 (b) referred to above. 

The language to be repealed was added as 
a part of the 1952 amendments to the Com- 
munications Act. As shown by the legisla- 
tive history, the main purpose of this lan- 
guage was to annul the Commission's former 
“AVCO” procedure, which, it will be recalled, 
provided for publicizing transfer applica- 
tions and inviting new applications for con- 
sideration on a comparative basis. (S. 
Rept. No. 44, accompanying S. 658, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess. p. 8.) as further indicated by the 
legislative history, the Commission had 
already abandoned its “AVCO” procedure 
several months before enactment of this 
amendment to section 310(b). (S. Rept. 
No. 44, supra, p. 9.) 

Practical expereince gained from opera- 
tion under this provision has demonstrated 
rather conclusively that the effect of the 
1952 amendment has been considerably 
broader than merely to bar the adoption of 
“AVCO” procedures. For, under the clear 
and unequivocal language of this provision, 
the Commission is barred from giving any 
consideration to other possible applicants 
who may be interested in applying for the 
facility covered by a license or construction 
permit which is to be transferred. 

In all other instances involving licensing 
functions, the Federal Communications 
Commission has the authority to choose the 
best qualified applicant. This is assured 
chiefly through comparative hearings, which 
serve the public interest by permitting the 
selection of the best qualified applicant. It 
is true, of course, that under section 310(b), 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity is still the standard by which a pro- 
posed transfer must be judged before it can 
be approved. But, in determining where the 
public interest lies, the Commission is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the present language of 
section 310(b) from considering whether 
someone other than the proposed transferee 
may be better able to serve the public inter- 
est in the community involved. In some 
cases, this means that a person with minimal 
qualifications who has actually lost a com- 
parative hearing, or could not prevail against 
better qualified applicants, is the only per- 
son whose qualifications the Commission can 
consider, 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the effect 
of this provision has been to permit a 
licensee to choose his successor. And since 
the transferor is more often than not in- 
fluenced primarily by the amount the pur- 
chaser will pay rather than the purchaser's 
qualifications to be a broadcast licensee or 
the type of service he plans to offer, the pub- 
lic interest may be subordinated to the 
private interests of the transferor and 
transferee. 

This narrowing of the public interest 
standard to be applied in transfer cases is in 
marked contrast to other provisions of the 
Communications Act. Thus, section 307(d) 
limits the term of a licensee for a broadcast 
station to 3 years, the renewal of a license 
being conditioned on the Commission's find- 
ing that the public interest would be served; 
and there is no) restriction on the Commis- 
sion’s public interest determination similar 
to that in section 310(b). Section 309(a) 
authorizes the isssuance of licenses of con- 
struction permits only on a finding that the 
public interest will be served thereby, and 
again with no such restriction as in section 
310(a). 

The repeal of the present limitations on 
our authority in transfer and assignment 
proceedings will serve the public interest in 
several ways. 

Most importantly, it will restore to the 
Commission the discretion it had in transfer 
proceedings prior to the 1952 enactment 
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of the present language of section 310(b). 
While we wish to make it clear that the 
Commission would not regard the repeal of 
this provision as a mandate to reinstitute 
the former AVCO procedures (which, as 
stated, had been abandoned by the Commis- 
sion before the enactment of the 1952 re- 
vision), nevertheless, there are situations 
in which the public interest might better 
be served by the transfer of a station to 
someone other than the transferee proposed 
by the transferor. There is, for example, the 
situation where it is proposed to transfer a 
station in a community which enjoys multi- 
ple commercial service but which has no 
educational service and in which an educa- 
tional group would be willing to purchase the 
station for educational broadcasting for 
roughly the same price offered by the pro- 
posed transferee. At a very minimum, the 
Commission should have the authority to 
consider the application of the educational 
group to determine whether the public in- 
terest would better be served by a grant to 
the educational group rather than to the 
person selected by the transferor. Presently, 
however, even the bare minimal authority to 
consider competing applications is precluded 
by section 310(b). 

There may also be other unique situa- 
tions in which the public interest aspects of 
a proposed transfer would justify the consid- 
eration of a transferee other than the one 
proposed by the transferor. Because of the 
multitude of possible factual situations, we 
cannot, at this time say just what those 
unique situations might be. We stress, how- 
ever, our belief that such situations would be 
the exception and not the rule. In short, 
the Commission should have authority to 
deal with particular factual situations as the 
public interest—without restriction there- 
on—may require. Repeal of this provision 
would accomplish that end. 

Further, this amendment would also con- 
form the public interest standard of section 
310 (b) to the statutory scheme inherent in 
other sections of the Communications Act, 
thus eliminating the present anomaly of re- 
quiring the Commission to apply a different 
and more restrictive standard in transfer 
cases than it does in other licensing proceed- 
ings. And finally, repeal of this provision 
will implement the recommendations of the 
former House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, which, as previously noted, has 
twice recommended the repeal of this provi- 
sion, 

In light of these considerations and the 
general agreement on the need for repeal of 
this provision, we urge that separate legisla- 
tion be introduced to accomplish this ob- 
jective. A draft bill setting forth the pro- 
posed changes in section 310(b) is attached.“ 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROBERT T. 
BARTLEY 
I believe the proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 310(b) is desirable as far.as it goes. 
However, I am of the opinion that additional 
provisions should be enacted to safeguard 


2 The Commission believes that it is unnec- 
sary to delete the last sentence in its entirety, 
and that the portion which would be left 
simply specifies the processing procedures 
for the Commission in the transfer situation 
(e.g., as to obtaining information on citizen- 
ship, character, and financial, technical and 
legal qualifications of the transferee or as- 
signee (see sections 308(a) and (b)). The 
remaining portion would not, in and of it- 
self, give any person the right to file a com- 
peting application and obtain a comparative 
hearing with the transferee or assignee. As 
stated, whether or not such a competing ap- 
plication could be filed would be left to the 
discretion of the Commission under the pub- 
lic interest standard. 
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the public from derogation of service as a 
result of the “buying and selling” of broad- 
cast stations. 

The amendment, as proposed would 
merely authorize the Commission to consider 
assignments and transfers of broadcast sta- 
tions to persons other than those specified 
by the assignor or transferor, But the Com- 
mission’s basic consideration in each sale 
is whether the person who is considered 
can be expected to bring about an improved 
broadcast structure, and, thus, whether the 
public is benefited by the transaction. If 
the sale will not effectuate improvement, 
how can it be held to be in the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity. 

Thus, I favor the adoption of an amend- 
ment which would, (1) require a finding in 
all requests for assignments and transfers 
of broadcast stations (except pro forma and 
involuntary cases) that the transaction could 
be expected to bring about an improvement 
in the general structure of broadcasting; 
and (2) provide that the Commission may 
grant its consent, without hearing, if the 
assignee or transferee meets the burden of 
establishing such expectation by an afirma- 
tive showing of overall superiority to the 

or or transferor in a consideration of 
the following public interest areas: (a) li- 
censee responsibility, (b) integration of own- 
ership and management, (c) local residence, 
(d) diversification of control of mass media, 
(e) fostering competition among broadcast 
stations, (f) participation in community 
affairs, (g) direct supervision of the station, 
(h) public service responsibility, (i) and, 
a continuing awareness of and attention to 
the needs of the area to be served. Thus, if 
the showing is meritorious and the applicant 
is qualified in all other respects, consent 
could be granted without a hearing. Other- 
wise, the application would be designated for 
hearing to determine, on the basis of issues 
then obtaining, whether consent to the as- 
signment or transfer would serve the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 

Accordingly, I urge the following revision 
of section 310(b) of the Communications 
Act, 


CONFEREES ON APPROPRIATION 
BILL, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES, FISCAL 
YEAR 1964 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5279) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
mone and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs, Kirwan, DENTON, CAN- 
NON, HARRISON, and REIFEL. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night Friday to file the conference re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 5279) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OFFICE OF 
ALIEN PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, FOR THE YEAR END- 
ED JUNE 30, 1962—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The message and accompanying pa- 
pers were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1962. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 134. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED INCOME TAX DEDUC- 
TION IN AID OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ST GERMAIN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, few 

Americans would dispute the 
fact that the future greatness of this Na- 
tion will depend to a large extent on the 
present quality of our educational sys- 
tem. It is essential that our universities 
and colleges—along with our elementary 
and secondary schools—move forward in 
continuing to provide American youth 
with unsurpassed opportunities for their 
spiritual and educational development. 

Hand in hand with the necessity of 
maintaining high quality in education 
goes the obligation to educate every citi- 
zen to his fullest capacity, regardless of 
race, creed, or financial inadequacy. In 
no instance is this obligation more press- 
ing than in the area of higher education, 
since the vitality of our national life 
requires that those occupying positions 
of leadership in the future possess lofty 
ideals and sound learning. 

The costs of collegiate education have 
skyrocketed in recent years. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for the av- 
erage citizen to meet these costs for 
either himself or his dependents and still 
keep up with other necessary expenses. 
For this reason, I am again introducing a 
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bill to allow Federal income tax deduc- 
tions for payments to assist in providing 
higher education. 

This legislation provides deductions for 
an individual’s education payments for 
himself, his spouse, or his dependents. 
These expenses include: 

First. Tuition and fees. 

Second. Necessary books and supplies. 

Third. Cost of meals, lodging, and 
travel, not to exceed $1,000 per year, if 
the student is living away from home. 

The amount of the deductions would 
be reduced in proportion if the student 
receives scholarships, other grants, or 
veterans’ educational benefits. 

The allowing of Federal tax deductions 
for payments to provide collegiate educa- 
tion is not a giant governmental charity 
project but a sound investment in the 
future. The very survival of our demo- 
cratic freedoms requires that the educa- 
tional training which our young citizens 
receive be of the highest caliber. 

We can no longer consider a college 
education as a luxury of the privileged 
class. In the words of Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University: 

The primary concern of American educa- 
tion today is not the development of the 
appreciation of the “good life“ in young 
gentlemen born to the purple. Our purpose 
is to cultivate in the largest possible number 
of our future citizens an appreciation of both 
the responsibilities and the benefits which 
come to them because they are Americans 
and are free, 


It is in that spirit that I am introduc- 
ing this bill. 


CITY COMMISSIONS OF BARTOW 
AND LAKE WALES, FLA., REJECT 
FEDERAL MONEY FOR LOCAL 
COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include certain news- 
paper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, so many 
persons in the news media have said that 
when Federal funds are available local 
governmental agencies are inclined to 
make a grab, so to speak, for this money 
regardless of the strings attached to the 
funds or without thought to who in the 
final analysis pays the bill. 

As an illustration of the fact that this 
situation does not always hold true, I 
want to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress the action taken recently by two 
progressive and outstanding communi- 
ties in the congressional district I am 
privileged to represent. The city com- 
missioners of Bartow, Fla., and Lake 
Wales, Fla., rejected proposals which 
could have brought them almost $2 
million in Federal aid under the area re- 
development program. I think this is 
clearly an indication of the fact that 
citizens and public officials on the local 
level are responsible, capable people who 
know that the money that they receive 
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from the Federal Government must come 
in the initial instance from their own 
taxpayers. They feel that funds ex- 
pended on local levels to meet local needs 
and requirements produce greater bene- 
fits and at a lesser cost when these 
funds are spent and supervised by local 
people. When many of these Federal aid 
programs are analyzed and one consid- 
ers the requirements and specifications 
which have been established by the bu- 
reaucrats and must be complied with, one 
can conclude that in most instances the 
people are better off to do the job them- 
selves with local funds. 

So that you may know the reaction 
of some of the local people to the action 
of these city commissions, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time 
an article which appeared in the Tampa 
Tribune. The article follows: 


FEDERAL Am REJECTION Mar Be Tor POLITICAL 
MOVE or YEAR AT BARTOW 
(By Tribune Staff Writers David Watson, 

Al Parsons, Earl Wells, Vance Johnston, 

John Rasor, and Jerry Hilliard) 

The Bartow City Commission last week 
turned down what could have amounted to 
about $1.6 million in Federal aid for various 
community projects. 

It may turn out to be the commission’s 
best political move of the year, for the feel- 
ing here, as in many other communities, is 
that the aid program under the Area De- 
velopment Agency could be more aptly titled 
the “Kennedy Political Development Agen- 
cy,” as one commissioner put it. 

The Lake Wales Commission also rejected 
Federal aid for a $325,000 expansion of the 
city’s water system. 

The object of the Federal program is to 
encourage municipal projects in areas with 
low employment. 

The action in Bartow was met with joy- 
ful approval by many persons. 

John Bunning, owner of the local radio 
station, was the lone advocate of the pro- 

when it was discussed at a commis- 
sion meeting. His plea fell on commissioners 
who had no intention of changing their 
opinions. 

“We can stand on our feet,” Commissioner 
Ted Meyer proclaimed. 

A mention was made of the city accept- 
ing several million dollars worth of Gov- 
ernment buildings several years ago when 
the Bartow Air Base was deactivated. The 
Tribune reported that the base was now 
a lucrative industrial park. 

Meyer took exception to this and said the 
city has been subsidizing the park since it 
was opened. He also commented that the 
city might be better off not having the base 
on its back, since any profit made off the 
operations will have to be plowed back into 
the base, according to the Government con- 
tract. 

Bartow actually profits very little from the 
industrial park. Some money is made off the 
sale of utility services, but most of the 
benefits—such as new residents—go to Win- 
ter Haven, 6 miles away. Only a few resi- 
dents brought to Polk County by develop- 
ment of the industrial park have settled 
in Bartow. 

The city might be better off not saddled 
with the park, and one official has suggested 
that the county commission be made a gift 
of it. 

But the commission might look the ex- 
pensive gift horse in the mouth and it might 
say “No.” 


COTTON DEVASTATES ARA 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
Senator Norris Cotton, who I am proud 
to say is a constituent of mine, as well as 
a predecessor in this House for the same 
district I represent, periodically reports 
to his constituents. 

Senator Corrox's reports have won na- 
tional recognition for their perceptive 
and penetrating analyses of current 
events. Interspersed with Yankee wit, 
these reports are noted for their keen 
portrayal of the passing political parade. 

Senator Cotron’s current report deals 
with the ARA. Because of mounting in- 
terest in this controversial program, I 
feel my colleagues will be interested in 
this distinguished statesman’s devastat- 
ing commentary which follows: 


Norris COTTON REPORTS To You FROM THE 
US. SENATE 


The hottest, at least the noisest, political 
fight of the session came last week when 
the Senate passed the bill expanding the 
Area Redevelopment Agency. Never have I 
heard so much about so little. Certainly, 
this program has been little, measured by 
performance. 

With this year’s budget bursting at the 
seams, the bill called for $455 million more 
for ARA which already has $264 million of 
its funds left, having spent only $122 mil- 
lion—and not very wisely. ARA was to pro- 
mote industries and create jobs in distressed 
areas. Rosy pictures were painted of what 
it would do for the idle miners of West 
Virginia and the jobless in other hotbeds 
of unemployment. It spent $4 million in 
West Virginia and made less than 350 new 
jobs. Nationwide it has developed few job- 
making industries, but millions have gone 
into motels and recreation facilities. Du- 
luth got a $6 million auditorium furnishing 
22 jobs—$277,000 per job. With moch fan- 
fare my own city of Lebanon was declared 
eligible, but despite all our proddings, not 
a mill whistle has yet been heard. Thus far, 
the only money allocated to New Hampshire 
went to MIT for a study on how Nashua 
pulled itself out of a depression with a do- 
it-yourself program. The ARA jobmaking 
record has been in the Agency itself—522 
jobs and still going up. 

I voted ARA last week. I voted 
against it 2 years ago. I voted against it 4 
years ago when a Republican President asked 
for it. I can do more for New Hampshire 
fighting to save its 14,000 textile jobs, its 
21,000 leather and shoe workers, and the 
9,000 at Portsmouth Navy Yard. And I can’t 
forget the words of the Hoover Commission 
after the RFC blew up in a burst of mink 
coat, deep-freeze scandals: “Direct lending 
by the Government opens up dangerous pos- 
sibilities of waste and favoritism. * * * It 
invites political and private pressure, or even 
corruption.” 

To those who still believe ARA is a remedy 
for unemployment, I must insist that it’s 
a quack remedy. The real treatment is tax 
relief to enable men with initiative to start 
industries and make jobs. 

The Area Redevelopment Agency isn’t 
needed. Before it started, 50 Federal pro- 
grams under 14 agencies were channeling 
employment into depressed areas—highways, 
community facilities, hospital construction, 
waste treatment plants, sewerage projects, 
forest conservation, and small business loans. 
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To these has been added accelefated public 
works, Nearly $2 billion are now being 

ped into distressed areas, and 14,000 
local public and private agencies across the 
country are assisting. We need ARA just 
like we need a hole in our head. 

ARA actually hurts already hard-pressed 
industry. Look at what it does to New Hamp- 
shire. Nearly a million dollars went to 10 
textile firms in other States. Nearly $9 mil- 
lion went to 22 pulp, paper, and wood prod- 
ucts concerns in other States. Eleven and 
a half million went to motels and tourist 
facilities in 21 recreational areas competing 
with ours. Three shoe firms in other sec- 
tions received $800,000. So already nearly 
$22 million have been used to compete with 
four of New Hampshire's principal industries. 

I wonder how the New Hampshire resort 
owner will enjoy the advertisement of ARA- 
financed Oklahoma lake development: 
“Clustered around the lake, like jewels in 
a regal crown, will be de luxe cabins * * * 
convention halls, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, golf courses, and boat docks.” 

Or how will the remaining workers in pulp 
and paper at Berlin, Groveton, and Lincoln 
feel when they hear about the new ARA- 
financed pulp mills in five other States when 
we are already running below capacity? 

How can you justify a Government pro- 
gram that robs Peter to pay Paul—helps one 
area at the expense of another—helps one 
businessman at the expense of his competi- 
tor—gives one man a job and takes it away 
from another? 

ARA is political. That's so plain you can't 
miss it. The cold record shows that in the 
4½ months prior to the 1962 elections, 88 
percent of ARA funds went to help Demo- 
erat Governors, Senators, and Congressmen. 
Do you think that percentage will decrease 
as the next election approaches? I don't. 
And 88 percent of $455 million is some war 
chest. 

Tax-paid projects steered to the party 
faithful have always been called pork. 
Plain-spoken old John Garner, of Texas, 
used to boast, “Every time a Yankee gets a 
pound of pork, I take a barrel for Texas.” 
Texas is one of the States that has been 
getting the lion’s share from area redevelop- 
ment. 

I'll bet old John is chuckling as he sits 
on his porch down in Uvalde. 

Yours sincerely, 
Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senator. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN AND DISARMA- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS: DISAS- 
TROUS DIPLOMACY 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
18 years of the cold war, the world still 
finds itself locked in a nuclear power 
struggle. While it is certain that the 
United States atomic superiority has 
kept the uneasy peace, the promise of 
nuclear disarmament and a halt in 
atomic testing is held out as a glittering 
hope for permanent world peace. Such 
a peace in our time, hope for a halt in 
the arms race, is a dangerous illusion. 
In fact, such thinking may be disastrous. 

Any workable and safe test ban agree- 
ment must be enforcible. It must pro- 
vide accurate detection of possible 
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cheating. This means on-site inspec- 
tions by observers to verify if cheating 
is going on, But the Soviets will allow 
only three unmanned detection stations 
within their borders. They reject any 
inspections by observer teams on their 
soil. 

Through his agents in Geneva, the 
President has made a steady series of 
concessions with the Communists in an 
effort to get a test bam agreement. In 
seeking a halt in the arms race, the 
United States shows a desperate and 
reckless grasp at straws. In over 400 
negotiating sessions during the past 5 
years, the United States has retreated 
from a demand for 48 inspection stations 
in the Soviet Union to a mere 7. We 
have now offered to the Soviets a non- 
enforcible treaty in which we could be 
double crossed. 

The administration believes that sci- 
entific advances reduce the number of 
inspection stations needed. Evidence 
disputes this belief, however, according 
to such leading scientists as the “Father 
of the H-bomb,” Dr. Edward Teller. Evi- 
dence shows that we could not distin- 
guish low-power underground atomic 
explosions from the hundreds of earth- 
quakes that occur annually in the Soviet 
Union. Under our proposal, the Soviets 
could be secretly testing and attaining 
nuclear superiority while we were idle. 
We might find ourselves suddenly faced 
with the Communist ultimatum, “sur- 
render or perish.” 

If our present treaty offer is so favor- 
able to the Soviets, test ban enthusiasts 
ask, why has not Khrushchev jumped 
for it? Having won concession after con- 
cession, Khrushchev undoubtedly be- 
lieves—and apparently with good rea- 
son—that we will retreat still further. 
It is to his advantage to wait. 

While making concessions to the Sovi- 
ets, the United States, at the same time, 
refuses to give nuclear information and 
aid to our allies. Our NATO allies are 
becoming increasingly distrustful of our 
intentions. No longer are they sure we 
would risk New York for Paris, Wash- 
ington for London, Our mania for U.S. 
monopoly of free world nuclear weapons 
is so great that, besides not allowing our 
allies to possess our atomic weapons we 
refuse even to share military nuclear 
materials and know-how with any of our 
allies but Britain. 

The United States is playing into the 
Soviet’s hands. We are ignoring our 
trusted allies and creating disunity. But 
at the same time, we are making danger- 
ous concessions to the Soviets on the 
basis of faith alone. 

Let us not forget the record: During 
the last 25 years the United States has 
had 3,400 meetings with Communists, in- 
cluding Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Pan- 
munjom, and Geneva. These talks led 
to 52 major agreements, and Soviet Rus- 
sia has broken 50 of them. Bargaining 
by faith alone has, in the past, led to 
Communist victories. A Communist nu- 
clear triumph would be the end. 

Rather than trusting our enemies, let 
us trust our allies. 
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VIEWS ON THE TEST BAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, easily the 
most vital issue in this crucial era in- 
volves nuclear test ban negotiations. 

America’s nuclear shield protects free- 
dom far beyond our own shores. Its 
poised retaliatory counterforce deters 
hostile intrusions throughout the free 
world. 

Where once America retained an over- 
whelming nuclear monopoly, today that 
advantage is less certain, and the threat 
of continued arms escalation offers little 
solace. Nuclear capability is soon to be 
achieved by a score of other nations. 

The past record of Soviet good faith 
in upholding treaty obligations, euch as 
test ban moratoriums, has been a shal- 
low and a deceitful one. 

Among recent comments in the na- 
tional press, I have selected the follow- 
ing which I believe provide thoughtful 
observers with a clear understanding of 
the complexities, dangers, and oppor- 
tunities for humanity in the current nu- 
clear test ban talks: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
ARMS AND THE CONSCIENCE 
(By William H, Stringer) 

WASHINGTON.—Three sage representatives 
of India’s great concern over nuclear testing 
and the arms race reached Washington and 
spoke with President Kennedy for more than 
an hour this week. 

Their visit was especially poignant. For 
one of them was the venerable C. Rajagopa- 
lachari, formerly Governor General of India, 
ex-Governor of the state of Bihar, friend of 
Gandhi, friend of Nehru, author of books on 
nonviolent resistance. Now, in his 84th year, 
he is making his first pilgrimage outside of 
India to further what he regards as a 
righteous cause. 

President Kennedy listened attentively to 
these men. He said that somehow the arms 
race must indeed be halted. He expressed 
the wish that he and these men from the 
east should “keep in touch.” 

What does Mr. Rajagopalachari want. A 
simple, but hazardous boon; the halting of 
nuclear arms tests. Not total disarmament. 
Not the scrapping of means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons, though that would be wel- 
come, The halting of nuclear testing would 
in the eyes of these wise men from India, get 
at the heart of the arms race evil. It would 
stop the rain of radioactive fallout, discour- 
age a proliferation of the nuclear club, end 
the compulsive drive for weapons of still 
greater power, whether rockets or satellites. 

How desirable this aim—and how difficult 
of attainment. 

What does one reply when “Rajaji” says, as 
he did to a group of us at lunchtime: “The 
arms race swallows up resources. It spreads 
poison in the atmosphere, I claim not a favor 
from the nuclear powers, but a right. Hu- 
manity and nature should not be thus vio- 
lated. Fears for national security are under- 
standable. But nuclear testing does not 
help national security—it only speeds the 
arms race.” 
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What does U.S. policy say to these men, 
members of the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
who propose a worldwide campaign for sig- 
natures demanding a ban on testing, who 
have talked of a day devoted to mass meet- 
ings, prayers, and fasts, who suggest a United 
Nations General Assembly resolution banning 
tests, and the expulsion of a nation which 
violates the resolution? 

No glib replies are permissible. Washing- 
ton would certainly answer that the United 
States does want to see a halt to nuclear 
testing. And that the present administra- 
tion has braved the wrath of Members of 
Congress by proposing new and briefer means 
of detecting underground tests. And by urg- 
ing upon Moscow a simple ban on atmos- 
pheric tests, nationally supervised. 

But, it must also be said to these distin- 
guished visitors, so much of the very safety 
and future of the West and indeed of the 
free world depend on the American nuclear 
shield that Washington dare not contem- 
plate heavy reliance on uninspected test bans 
or unpoliced disarmament. One must not 
invite aggression: fröm the Communist men- 
tality. 

Washington is glad to know that a similar 
Indian delegation is in Moscow seeing 
Premier Khrushchev, and that the delegation 
visiting Washington will journey to London 
and Paris to talk to the leaders of the other 
nuclear powers. To Mr. Rajagopalachari one 
would wish to say frankly: 

“Go to it. Carry on with your effort to 
mobilize world opinion. The marshaling of 
the world’s conscience can have impact, even 
on the men in the Kremlin. Meanwhile, 
‘keep in touch’; we shall do what we can. 
But we cannot do much more now without 
a change of viewpoint in Moscow.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
ARMS AND APATHY 


What is it about a nuclear arms race that 
haunts the President? Why does he persist 
so tenaciously in extending the arms con- 
trol talks with the Soviet Union? Why does 
he show an unusual spark of emotion when 
he asks Americans to withhold criticism un- 
til they see the shape of a proposed treaty? 

A nuclear arms race is, in its order of 
magnitude, unlike anything the world has 
endured before. 

People recognize this in a distant, intel- 
lectual sort of way. Some of them, sensitive 
to the smell of danger or to fear, are pro- 
foundly disturbed. But there still remains 
that curious remoteness in the body politic 
as a whole. It is like the confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. It had been going on 
for years at Berlin. But it had to reach 
right up to American frontiers, in Cuba, 
before the American people suddenly saw 
the awesome test of strength for what it 
was. 

They have not yet looked with their whole 
heart and mind at the imminent possibility 
of 10 countries competing with nuclear 
weapons in mutual terror by 1970, and 15 
or 20 by 1975, unless the race is stopped. 
The President has. He is haunted, he says, 
and making the uttermost effort to get a 
safeguarded test ban. The people should 
put themselves in his place—which is that 
of making decisions for them—and think 
and act accordingly. 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE Uses OF CYNICISM 


You might think that, after nearly 17 
years of work, the United States would not 
have to apologize to anyone for its disarma- 
ment position. But no, we are informed by 
a group of prominent Americans, the willing- 
ness of the United States to come to terms 
at Geneva lacks credibility; there are grave 
doubts about our seriousness. 
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That is the conclusion of the group, which 
includes such well-known commentators as 
psychoanalyst Erich Fromm and Harvard 
professor, David Riesman, after studying the 
initial stages of the current Geneva confer- 
ence. Since their views are designed to 
change prevalent American opinion, they 
merit some attention. 

The doubts about U.S. intentions arise 
from several circumstances, according to the 
authors of this lengthy statement. For ex- 
ample, our Government appears to devote 
much more time and money and effort to 
the military establishment than it does to 
disarmament planning. Then, too, many 
Americans seem apathetic about disarma- 
ment or downright cynical about Soviet in- 
tentions, whereas the Russians have not al- 
ways been all wrong and we have not always 
been 100 percent right, What is needed now, 
the authors believe, is “a national will and 
a governmental mandate for disarmament.” 

Somehow the facts keep getting in the 
way of this argument. It is a fact that ever 
since World War II the United States has 
studiously explored every possible way of get- 
ting a safe agreement with the Soviets for 
some measure of disarmament and, more 
recently, a ban on nuclear tests. It is a fact 
that the Soviets have never been willing to 
agree to any safe or serious proposal. Even 
so, we continue talking to them about dis- 
armament. What more can Washington do 
when it is smack up against a stone wall? 

The answer of these observers is, in effect, 
“credibility” if the President refused to re- 
sume nuclear tests; beyond that, the United 
States could take some disarmament “ini- 
tiatives” on its own, in the hope that the 
Kremlin might follow suit. 

This is nonsense, and dangerous nonsense 
at that, for it could only mean that the 
United States would be weakening itself 
in the face of a powerful and unscrupulous 
foe. Such a policy is a good way to entice 
the Soviets to start the very war these peo- 
ple are so concerned to avert; either that or 
we could go down the drain without a war. 

If some of us are skeptical about the So- 
viets, the Soviets have given us every reason. 
For our part, we'd rather be cynical and safe 
than dead or enchained. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr., 
28, 1963] 
THE SOVIETS RENEGE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The news from Moscow 
tends to confirm the conviction at the high- 
est level of the administration that Premier 
Khrushchey is backpedaling as rapidly as 
possible from a test ban treaty. 

To explore every possibility of breaking the 
deadlock over inspection, we are prepared to 
keep the lines of communication to the 
Kremlin fully open. But it looks like an 
increasingly unproductive enterprise. 

It isn’t that the gap between the Soviet 
and Western positions is extraordinarily 
great. What is so disappointing is that 
whenever agreement appears to be within 
reach, Moscow takes a step backward. 

Let me cite the recent record to show what 
I mean: 

Over a period of several years we have re- 
duced our requirement for on-site inspec- 
tions to protect against illegal testing from 
20 to 7 per year. Finally the Soviets said 
they would accept “two or three” on-site 
inspections. This was certainly progress. 
The gap was narrowing. But this past week 
Mr. Khrushchey in his 10,000-word interview 
with an Italian newspaper editor declared 
that because the West was so adamant on 
the test ban issue he was disposed to with- 
draw from his agreement to two or three 
inspections. t 

Mr. Khrushchev is also arguing that we 
have misled him. He contends that U.S. 
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officials told his representatives that we 
would accept “two to four inspections” a 
year. President Kennedy and Secretary 
Rusk have said that no such statement was 
ever made by a spokesman for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. We have asked Mr. K. to cite the 
basis for his claim to the contrary. He has 
refused to do so. 

To carry the negotiations to the farthest 


point of agreement, we have invited the So- 


viets to pass over, temporarily, the difference 
in numbers of on-site inspections and come 
to grips with other unsettled inspection is- 
sues—the area to be inspected, freedom of 
travel, etc. The Soviets ref use. 

Frequently the Soviets return to their con- 
tention that they have ample methods of 
their own to detect explosions and determine 
whether they are natural or nuclear. We 
have said that, if the Russians have devel- 
oped means to make on-site inspection un- 
necessary, show us. The Soviets have re- 
fused. 

In September of 1961 the Soviet Union 
violated its word that it would not resume 
testing as long as the West refrained from 
testing. We refrained. The Soviets con- 
ducted a long series of tests after secretly 
preparing them during the test ban talks. 
Now, in his newspaper interview, Mr. Khru- 
shehev argues that recent U.S. tests show we 
don’t want a test ban. In other words, Soviet 
violation of the moratorium was peace 
loving. U.S. testing in response to that vio- 
lation was antipeace loving. 

This is where the negotiations stand today. 
This is why they do not look at all promising. 

If Mr. Khrushchey was misled by informa- 
tion from his own Embassy in Washington or 
by any other nonspokesman for the Ameri- 
can Government that we would accept two to 
four inspections as adequate, that misunder- 
standing can, perhaps, be overcome. There 
is every reason to try. 

It is understandable that the Soviets could 
quite genuinely believe that, from their 
standpoint, national methods of test detec- 
tion would be quite enough. Scientific in- 
struments plus an open Western society 
would be sufficient. But we are dealing with 
a closed society, and scientific instruments 
are not sufficient. 

This difference between a closed and an 
open society is what makes test ban inspec- 
tion so difficult to negotiate. We do not want 
to give up the security which rests on ade- 
quate inspection, and apparently the Soviets 
do not want to give up even that degree of 
secrecy which they would lose to permit in- 
spectlon. As long as the Soviets deem total 
secrecy more valuable to them than an in- 
spectable test ban, there will be no test ban. 


[From the New York Times] 
DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 


President Kennedy is holding top-level 
conferences with his military and diplomatic 
advisers to review our disarmament policy. 
The aim is, if possible, to devise a new 
strategy, starting with modifications of our 
stand on a nuclear test ban that is the key 
to further agreements on actual disarmament 
and even solution of some cold war burning 
issues. 

The President is now weighing two major 
decisions. One is whether to offer further 
concessions to the Soviets on test ban con- 
trols to break the deadlock. The other is 
whether to end our Pacific tests before they 
can be completed because of three rocket 
failures in high-altitude experiments. 

There is tremendous pressure on the Presi- 
dent from both scientists and diplomats, 
especially in neutralist quarters, to do both. 
The recent scientific advances in detecting 
underground explosions, such as the French 
test in the Sahara and our own tests in 
Nevada, have convinced even high admin- 
istration officials that it is now possible to 
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simplify the international control. system, 
which the Soylets reject as “espionage,” and 
to reduce the number of annual on-site in- 
spections. And the psychological disadvan- 
tage of extending the test period beyond the 
tentative deadline first suggested by the 
President is cited as reason for ending the 
tests now. 

The United States has certainly neither 
reason nor any intention to obstruct or delay 
a test ban agreement. Such an agreement 
would be a first step toward averting a nu- 
clear war which President Kennedy has again 
characterized as “insane.” For that reason 
the United States has made continuous con- 
cessions whenever scientific developments 
made them possible, and it may well be able 
to make more. 

But all concessions must be subject to one 
overriding consideration. That is the 
security of both this Nation and the free 
world. Should the balance of military and 
especially nuclear power ever be tipped 
against us, the Communist world might well 
be tempted to plunge into an atomic Arma- 
geddon. That is why, with all readiness to 
make further concessions, the United States 
and the West generally must continue to in- 
sist on an international control system of 
both a test ban and all disarmament steps 
to prevent Soviet cheating. That is why all 
concessions must be kept within the bounds 
of scientific certitude that violations can and 
will be detected and this country will not be 
put at a disadvantage. 


From the New York Times] 
Tue NEED or A Test BAN 


The strongest argument for a nuclear test 
ban treaty ever with some risk attached was 
advanced by President Kennedy at his latest 
press conference. Without such a treaty, we 
may have to face a world in the next decade 
in which there are not four nuclear powers 
but 15 or 20 or 25. 

Each additional country with nuclear 
arms, each with its own concerns, its own 
ambitions, increases the danger of a global 
nuclear holocaust. Each additional nation 
undertaking nuclear tests above ground 
would further poison the atmosphere with 
lethal fallout affecting present and future 
generations. Any additional proliferation of 
nuclear arms would alter the balance of 
power and augment the possibilities of 
atomic blackmail. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that a 
test ban treaty signed only by the United 
States, Britain and Soviet Russia would 
really stop proliferation. But it would have 
a powerful political and moral effect to that 
end, even on France, especially if followed 
by progress toward general and complete dis- 
armament. If it failed in that purpose, it 
would lapse in any case. 

This is why the time, effort, and energy 
devoted to reach a test ban agreement are 
not only worthwhile but, as this newspaper 
has observed many times, essential for the 
peace of the world. This is why the Ken- 
nedy administration is pressing for it in spite 
of dimming hopes and rising domestic criti- 
cism, much of it politically inspired. 

There can never be 100 percent security 
against cheating. But the scientific advances 
in test detection are such that the United 
States can offer in safety an immediate un- 
controlled ban on all tests in the atomsphere, 
under water and in outer space. We can 
detect such tests by our own means, as can 
the Russians. We have as yet no equally 
effective methods of detecting underground 
tests; and until we do, we must insist on 
some on-site inspection. The exact number 
is less important than the manner in which 
they are made. Even here scientific progress 
has enabled us to reduce the number of pre- 
‘ferred on-site inspections to a mere hand- 
ful and further progress may permit further 
reduction, 
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The Anglo-American proposal may not 
guarantee detection of every single under- 
ground test; but it does assure detection of 
any series of such tests that would be neces- 
sary to improve weaponry. If that leaves a 
“hole” in controls, the Russians agree with 
our own scientists that it would be a very 
small hole“; indeed, so small that the risks 
of even an imperfect treaty would be far less 
than the risks of no treaty a; all. 

Let Soviet Russia, which is now the re- 
calcitrant party in these negotiations, let the 
domestic critics in the United States who 
fear any treaty at all, seriously weigh the 
risks involved and come up with the answer 
for which the entire world is waiting. 


[From the Washington Post] 
Test Ban TrEaty—A USEFUL DEBATE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The advocates and critics of a nuclear test 
ban are getting into a furious debate over 
a treaty that doesn't exist and may never 
come into being. 

My instinct has been to feel that this is 
a premature and unproductive controversy 
over a far-from-negotiated agreement. 

But the more I have read the arguments 
marshaled pro and con, particularly in the 
public exchange by Adrian S. Fisher of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and 
Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, the more I am convinced that this 
preliminary and tentative round can serve 
useful purposes. 

It can warn President Kennedy that the 
US. Senate will almost certainly be more 
skeptical and hard to convince about the 
means of verification than his negotiators. 
It is, of course, vital that Mr. Kennedy 
should accurately measure the problem of 
Senate ratification in order to avoid the 
tragedy of having the Senate reject a treaty 
he has accepted or of having the Senate 
accept a test ban treaty it didn’t trust in 
order not to repudiate the President. Either 
would be harmful in the extreme. 

There are other advantages to this test- 
ban debate even if later events alter the 
shape of the issues. 

The principal arguments are filled with 
imponderables—whether we're ahead in nu- 
clear weaponry or the Soviets are, whether 
the balance of advantage is or is not on 
the side of a test ban that might be suc- 
cessfully violated, and what is a reasonable 
risk in the area of verification. 

We will be well advised not to jell our 
positions prematurely, certainly not until 
we have a treaty to look at and until quali- 
fied spokesmen on both sides have testified 
fully. 

For myself I find the correspondence be- 
tween Senator Dopp and Adrian Fisher, now 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
most revealing compilation of pro-and-con 
arguments—revealing because it shows how 
much more evidence we must have before 
we can intelligently judge the wisdom of a 
particular test ban treaty. 

For example. Mr. Fisher, who is Deputy 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, argues that our nuclear lead 
over the Soviet Union is broad and secure. 
He suggests that this is the best possible 
time to take what he would deem modest 
risks over possible Soviet cheating to get a 
test ban. 

Senator Dopp, on the other hand, contends 
that by its recent tests the Soviets have at 
least caught up with the United States, 
probably passed us. He suggests that this 
is the worst possible time to accept a test 
ban that he feels would not adequately pre- 
vent secret testing in the Soviet Union. 

The gap between these two arguments 
shows that at present there is no adequate 
basis for the public to judge who is right. 
These opposite claims rest in part on un- 
documented assertion and in part on con- 
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flicting military intelligence. This is an 
additional reason why the public will need 
to reserve judgment until fuller and more 
objective information is advanced by both 
sides. 

It is premature to make up our minds 
either for or against a nonexistent test ban 
treaty. But it is not premature to sound a 


Warning, as Senator Dopp is doing, against 


the President’s allowing his negotiators at 
Geneva to get the United States caught up 
in a treaty the White House could not un- 
reservedly commend to the Senate. 

When you consider that the Soviet Union 
secretly prepared to test during the volun- 
tary moratorium on testing—and then broke 
the moratorium while we were observing it; 
and when you consider that Moscow took the 
massive risk of secretly putting missiles in 
Cuba and almost got away with it; under 
these circumstances the only safe assump- 
tion is that the Soviets will be quite pre- 
pared to violate the test ban if they believe 
they have a fair chance of getting away 
with it. 

That is why it behooves us to be exceed- 
ingly prudent. 


CAPITOL FACING ANOTHER MAJOR 
RECONSTRUCTION JOB 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
informative article by Cabell Phillips, of 
the New York Times staff, calls attention, 
in the July 7 edition of that paper, to 
the present critical condition of the west 
front of the U.S. Capitol Building. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, especially those who have been 
critical of the recommendations of the 
Capitol Architect, J. George Stewart, to 
take the steps necessary to correct the 
inroads which time and wear have made 
on the unrehabilitated areas of the struc- 
ture. Because the east front has been 
expanded and rebuilt, the west side of 
the building is the one where rebuilding 
is necessary. 

Those of us who know George Stewart 
and the deep love and concern he has 
for this building, respect his judgment 
and support his recommendations. He 
is urging repairs now which will grow 
into more serious and more costly ones 
if the problems are not faced in the im- 
mediate future. 

I know the committees which are 
studying these needs are weighing his 
suggestions and trusting his knowledge 
and experience to guide them in making 
the required recommendations to the 
Congress. 

The New York Times article, with all 
of the facts in support of George Stew- 
art’s proposals for meeting the crisis, 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to commend 
the Members of Congress who are giving 
serious consideration to the needs of 
the Capitol maintenance and restoring 
of the west front of the Capitol. Special 
tribute ought to go to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], who has 
been giving special attention to the prob- 
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lems of adequate space and maintenance 
of the Capitol area: 


CAPITOL FACING ANOTHER MAJOR 
RECONSTRUCTION JOB 


(By Cabell Phillips) 


WasHINGTOoN, July 6.—If you have ever 
tried to do over an old house and felt that 
the job would never end, you should have 
sympathy to spare for Uncle Sam. 

He had no more than paid the final in- 
stallment on a $23,500,000 remodeling job on 
the east face of the Capitol when he dis- 
covered that the west face was about to 
collapse. Fixing it will cost $20 million more, 
and the experts warn against putting it off. 

J. George Stewart, Capitol Architect, told 
the House Appropriations Committee not 
long ago that what he feared most was a 
ground tremor, such as might be caused by 
the crash of an airplane in the vicinity of 
the Capitol. Such an earth shock, he said, 
could cause the weakened west walls and 
arches of the old building to give way and 
bring the huge cast-iron dome crashing 
down. 

“The real danger comes from a tremor of 
any kind, and nobody can tell what would 
happen,” Mr. Stewart told the committee. 
“We have cracks in the walls and we have 
bulges in the walls, and in the absence of 
any bond in the masonry, I would not dare 
to prophesy.” 

ONE SIDE ANCHORED 


The east front reconstruction, completed 
last year, has successfully anchored that 
face of the 136-year-old structure, giving it 
a scrubbed and substantial look. But the 
mass of the dome—it weighs more than 8 
million pounds—and its ceaseless twisting 
and turning as the sun moves across the sky, 
continues to put dangerous stresses on the 
unshored west front. 

An inspection tour in company with Mr. 
Stewart is enough to convince even an 
amateur that the west wall and foundations 
are in bad shape. In one 40-foot stretch a 
few feet above ground level, there is a con- 
spicuous bulge of approximately 9 inches in 
the face of the wall. 

At other places, large slabs of heavy ma- 
sonry have been forced outward as much as 
3 inches from the vertical, giving the surface 
a patched look. 

Great, jagged cracks crawl upward 10 to 
15 feet above the ground line, poorly con- 
cealed by having been “buttered” with mor- 
tar and painted over. Keystones in the 
arches above the ground-floor windows have 
dropped so far in some instances that the 
wood window frames have had to be sawed 
out to fit around them. A slab of stone in 
the architrave above the west portico 
balustrade has slipped its moorings and ap- 
pears in imminent danger of dropping al- 
together. 

“The problem is that we have extra sup- 
port on three of the walls holding up the 
dome, but none on the fourth,” Mr. Stewart 
said. “The House and Senate wings act like 
buttresses for the north and south walls, 
The new front, with plenty of steel and con- 
crete, buttresses the east wall. But there is 
nothing but the old original masonry for 
the west wall.” 

The Capitol was built in four stages atop 
Jenkins Hill as decreed by Maj. Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant, the French designer of the city. 
The first units were the original Senate and 
House wings, now familiar to generations of 
tourists as the old Supreme Court Chamber 
and Statuary Hall. 

The Senate side was completed in 1800, 
the House side in 1807. A wooden breeze- 
way connected them until 1827, when the 
present central portion, or rotunda, was 
built. It was capped with a low, wooden 
dome someone has described as looking like 
“an undersized derby hat.” 
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Work on the present Senate and House ex- 
tensions was begun in 1857 and completed 
midway in the Civil War—December 1863. In 
spite of war shortages, President Lincoln in- 
sisted upon it as a Union morale builder. At 
the same time, the present dome, designed 
and proportioned after those of St. Peter's, in 
Rome, and St. Paul's, in London, was added. 

Constructed of huge, precisely curved, pie- 
shaped wedges of cast iron and put together 
with thousands of bolts and nuts, it was— 
and remains—a work of engineering genius. 
The Goddess of Freedom at its pinnacle 
stands 285 feet above the ground. Sand- 
blasters last year peeled 38 coats of paint off 
the dome before getting down to the base 
metal. 

Foundations of the old building consist of 
trenches approximately 15 feet wide by 10 
feet deep, filled with bluestone rubble 
quarried in Rock Creek, Md., and hauled to 
the site by oxcart. Sand-lime mortar poured 
into these foundations has, according to Mr. 
Stewart, long since disintegrated. 

The walls, 5 feet thick at the base, are 
constructed of blocks of brown sandstone 
quarried at Acquia Creek, not far from 
Mount Vernon, in Virginia. After the fash- 
ion of the day, they were laid without mortar 
or any other bonding agent, 

There are no lumber or metal supports 
within the building. The floors are carried 
on a complex maze of masonry arches that 
make the dank, gloomy basement of the old 
building look like the setting for a Victor 
Hugo novel. Many of these interior arches, 
frequently pierced for modern service con- 
duits, are deteriorating, too. 

Change has come slowly to the old Capitol, 
although it frequently has been a bellwether 
in adopting modern improvements. Candles 
and oil lamps were abandoned in 1847 for a 
newfangled type of illumination called solar 
gas, made from birch bark and resin, and 
later from coal. The changeover cost $17,500, 
and it put the Washington Gas Light Co. 
in business. 

A gas explosion that gutted the old Senate 
wing on the night of November 6, 1898, 
caused an abrupt switch to a still newer- 
fangled illumination—electricity. For two 
decades the House and Senate each had its 
own generating plant on the Capitol grounds. 

PROTEST ON CHANGES 

All such tampering with the Capitol has 
brought protests from such traditionalists 
as the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, or from economy-minded taxpayers. 
The east front extension was a triumph over 
such obstacles by Sam Rayburn, late Speaker 
of the House. Members of today’s Appropri- 
ations Committee fear they will invite the 
same sort of criticism if they undertake a 
rebuilding of the west front. As Representa- 
tive Tom Streep, Democrat, of Oklahoma, put 
it: 

“With these chunks of rock that are fall- 
ing off, and these cracks in the wall that are 
getting bigger, and the groans and moanings 
the walls give out as the dome weight shifts 
around—we have knowledge of all of this, 
and whether we are entitled to sit here indif- 
ferent to it, I don’t know. 

“I would hate to think that because of our 
failure to act in time something terrible 
might happen, perhaps even the dome itself 
crashing in some sad day.” 

Mr. STEED’s committee agreed that the 
work should go ahead. It is now up to the 
Senate, and then to the Joint Committee on 
the Extension of the Capitol. 


REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON MINORITY 
STAFFING 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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Michigan [Mr. Forn] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Gov. George 
Romney, of Michigan, recently sent the 
Republican conference subcommittee on 
minority staffing a letter saying that he 
has followed its activities with great in- 
terest and that he feels that its work is 
most commendable. He also announced 
that he will take the lead with several 
Republican Governors at the Governors’ 
conference in Miami, July 21 to 24, to 
have supporting action taken at that 
time. The full text of his letter follows 
below: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, June 3, 1963. 
Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL: I have re- 
viewed with much interest the bulletins of 
your House Republican conference subcom- 
mittee on increased minority staffing which 
accompanied your recent letter. It seems 
to me the subcommittee is working on a 
matter which should be relentlessly pursued 
until public awareness of this serious im- 
balance in the Congress of the United States 
has brought about a long-overdue correction. 

Adequate staff assistance to the minority 
is just as important as that the majority 
have sufficient staff to do its job. Otherwise 
the minority is hopelessly handicapped in 
performing its duty as a responsible opposi- 
tion. The disparity in resources is even more 
obvious when it is realized that the majority 
has the added advantage of having all the 
resources of the executive branch at its dis- 
posal in the research for and preparation of 
legislation sent to Congress supported by the 
force of a Presidential recommendation. 

In a democracy it is vitally important that 
constructive alternatives be presented and 
that these be based upon sound research. 
Certainly this need transcends partisan poli- 
tics. It ought to be an end toward which 
both parties would aim since the result 
would be better legislation in the long run. 
Obviously the individual Congressman can- 
not do the kind of research needed through 
the use of his office staff overburdened with 
the multiplicity of duties for which such 
staff is needed. 

Minority committee reports by their brev- 
ity and limited scope of research clearly show 
the difficulties under which minority mem- 
bers of the committees work. Your figures 
indicating a ratio of more than 10 to 1 be- 
tween majority and minority staffs reveal a 
real effect in committee operations which 
demand attention. 

I applaud the work of your conference sub- 
committee and assure you of my desire to 
do all I can to be of help. I intend to press 
for affirmative action on this matter in the 
coming Governors’ conference. While this 
may seem to some to be a matter for Con- 
gress alone to act upon, I would regard it as 
a question in which every Governor should 
have a genuine concern since so large a por- 
tion of Federal legislation today directly 
affects the States and it is essential that it 
reflect the best that can be done by way of 
research and preparation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SPRINGER (at 
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the request of Mr. HALLECK) , for the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of death in 
his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Pucxskr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
Roserts of Alabama) and to include an 
address by Mr. ALBERT. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bow) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. BELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roserts of Alabama) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Sr. Once in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 330. An act to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide that after 
the expiration of the Korean conflict vet- 
erans’ education and training program, ap- 
proval of courses under the war orphans’ 
educational assistance program shall be by 
State approving agencies; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 496. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Agostini and Celestino Agostini; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 901. An act for the relief of William 
Herbert von Rath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1064. An act to amend the act rede- 
fining the units and establishing the stand- 
ards of electrical and photometric measure- 
ments to provide that the candela shall be 
the unit of luminous intensity; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

S. 1291. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scien- 
tific or technical capacity; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 292. An act for the relief of Yoo Chul 

S. 312. An act for the 
Radochonski; 

S. 3890. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354) ; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Yeng 
Burdick; 

S. 504. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; 

S. 535. An act to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act; 

S. 581. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the provisions permitting the 
lease of tobacco acreage allotments; 

S. 688. An act for the relief of Millie Gail 
Mesa; 

S. 736. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; 


relief of Danusia 
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8.762. An act to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia 
Miecielica; 

S. 866. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Petrucci; 

S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their 
dependents, and for other purposes; 

S. 1031. An act to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act; and 

8.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America 
of an instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 9, 1963, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1267. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
E. Bird; 

H. R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss Ann 
Super; 

H.R. 1292. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito; 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 

H.R. 3356. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Maria (Bonaccorso) Bowtell; and 

H.R. 4773. An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 11, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1026. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
certified copy of amendments to the regu- 
lations governing the numbering of undocu- 
mented vessels, promulgated by the Acting 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard and 
submitted for publication in the Federal 
Register pursuant to 46 U.S.C. 527d; to the 
evr aad on Merchant Marine and Fish- 

es. 


1027. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report by the Department of the 
Interlor covering grants made during the 
calendar year 1962 to nonprofit institutions 
and organizations for support of scientific 
research programs, pursuant to Public Law 
85-934; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 7356. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, relating to the nomina- 
tion and selection of candidates for appoint- 
ment to the Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Academies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
538). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 7475. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 7476. A bill to require that packages 
of cigarettes shipped in commerce bear a 
warning that they may be dangerous to 
health; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7477. A bill to amend section 310(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7478. A bill to amend section 310(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. TATO. A bill for the relief of certain 
veteran entrymen, thelr heirs, and other 
owners of farm units on the Third Division 
Irrigation District, Riverton reclamation 
project, Wyoming; to the Committee on the 


GS: 

HR. 7480. A bill to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on manga- 
nese ore (including ferruginous ore) and re- 
lated products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 7481. A bill to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on manganese 
ore (including ferruginous ore) and related 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7482. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7483. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7484. A bill to promote better racial 
relations through the establishment of a 
U.S. Intercultural Center; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7485. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow income tax 
deductions for certain payments to assist 
in providing higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 7486. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist States and communities 
in preventing and combating mental re- 
tardation through expansion and improve- 
ment of the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, through pro- 
vision of prenatal, maternity, and infant care 
for individuals with conditions associated 
with childbearing which may lead to mental 
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retardation, and through planning for com- 
prehensive action to combat mental retarda- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 7487. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to extend the 
student loan provisions thereof to area voca- 
tional education schools; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States pertaining to the offering of prayers 
in public schools and other public places 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.J. Res. 553. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting Bible readings and the vol- 
untary recitation of the Lord's Prayer and 
other nonsectarian prayers in public schools 
or other public places if participation therein 
is not compulsory; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7488. A bill for the relief of Jan Jac- 
hym, Marie Jachym, and their child, Anna 
Jachym; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Br. Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 7489. A bill for the relief of Kirkor 

Masrof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7490. A bill for the relief of Angeliki 

Krimigis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 7491. A bill for the relief of William 
L. Berryman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


190. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Joseph 
L. Monte, grand recording secretary, Order 
Sons of Italy in America, Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting passage of Senate bill 108, 
which would declare Columbus Day a na- 
tional holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

191, Also, petition of Joseph L. Monte, 
grand recording secretary, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to urging 
passage of pending legislation to appropriate 
funds for the education of our children in 
both public and private schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

192. Also, petition of Joseph L. Monte, 
grand recording secretary, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to urging 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to make it legal to read the 
Bible and the recitation of the Lord's Prayer 
in public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

193. Also, petition of Joseph L. Monte, 
grand recording secretary, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to reaffirm- 
ing our position in regard to the current 
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Immigration and Nationality Act and how 
it effects remaining parts of families in Italy 
to join those in America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
194. Also, petition of Joseph L. Monte, 
recording secretary, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to house 
bill 1018 now pending in the General Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, which provides free bus 
transportation to children attending paro- 
chial schools; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


SENATE 


WEbNESDAY, JuLy 10, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rabbi Leon M. Adler, of Temple 
Emanuel, Kensington, Md., offered the 
following prayer: 


Lord of the universe and of all Thy 
creatures on it: As the Senate opens 
its session on this early summer day, give 
its Members the grace to see that not 
their will, not even the people’s will, but 
Thy will is sovereign. And if Thou 
grantest us the conviction that Thy will 
reigns supreme, grant us also, we pray 
Thee, the ability to determine Thy will 
rightly and to translate it effectively in 
the tangled skein of world affairs. 

Two things we know we need if we 
are to succeed in this endeavor, O God. 
We need the head to know that the 
heart is not enough—that though 3 
billion human beings on the face of this 
now small earth desire with all their 
hearts to live in peace, the awesome and 
final fireworks of the nuclear holocaust 
will be unleashed unless the head in- 
structs the heart to supply the wisdom 
needed to keep the peace. 

And equally do we need, O Lord, the 
heart to know that the head is not 
enough—that though 3 billion human 
beings know to the very core of their 
cognitive selves that nuclear warfare is 
suicidal madness, this madness will tran- 
spire some early summer or another day 
unless the heart moves the head to the 
boundary-crossing wisdom of compas- 
sion which sees the 3 billion, not as “we” 
and they,“ but as an indissoluble and 
indivisible “us” sojourning in Thy 
kingdom, 

Head and heart, may we be granted 
them, that Thou may lift up Thy coun- 
tenance upon us and grant us peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BIBLE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 9, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 
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REPORT OF OFFICE OF ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 

Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1962. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE Warre House, July 10, 1963. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


S. 671. An act for the 
Gazarian; and 

S. 1122. An act relating to the exchange of 
certain lands between the town of Powell, 
Wyo., and the Presbyterian Retirement 
Facilities Corp. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 310) for 
the relief of Kaino Hely Auzis, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 1398. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Barker; 

H.R. 1499. An act for the relief of John 
(Ivica) Beg Farkas and Ann (Anka) Beg 
Parkas; 

H.R. 1731. An act for the relief of Eva 
Baker; 

H. R. 2450. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Carta Gallitto; 

H.R. 2838. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 2942. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to adjudicate a claim to cer- 
tain land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

H.R. 2989. An act to further amend the 
Missing Persons Act to cover certain per- 
sons detained in foreign countries against 
their will, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3179. An act to provide that judges 
of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall 
hold office during good behavior, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4062. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the transmission and disposition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of electric 
energy generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to also market power generated at 
Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande; 

HR. 5094. An act for the relief of Geof- 
frey Howard Smith; 

H. R. 5507. An act for the relief of Michal 
Goleniewski; 

H.R. 6012. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; 


relief of Mirhan 
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H.R. 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; and 

H.R. 6567. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Harry Giazikis. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 1398. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Barker; 

H.R. 1499. An act for the relief of John 
(Ivica) Beg Farkas and Ann (Anka) Beg 
Farkas; 

H.R.1731. An act for the relief of Eva 
Baker; 

H.R. 2450. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Carta Gallitto; 

H.R. 2838. An act to amend section 753 (f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R, 5094. An act for the relief of Geoffrey 
Howard Smith; 

H.R. 5507. An act for the relief of Michal 
Goleniewski; 

H.R. 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; and 

H.R. 6567. An act for the relief of An- 
thony Harry Giazikis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2942. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to adjudicate a claim to cer- 
tain land in Marengo County, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2989. An act to further amend the 
Missing Persons Act to cover certain persons 
detained in foreign countries against their 
will, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 3179. An act to provide that judges 
of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall 
hold office during good behavior, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 6012. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H.R. 4062. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the transmission and disposition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of electric 
energy generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to also market power generated at 
Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande; placed 
on the calendar. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. BIBLE, and by unani- 
mous consent, statements during the 
morning hour were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be absent 
from the Senate, on official business, 
from the close of business today until 
78 convening of the session next Tues- 

ay. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, without amendment. 
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S. Res. 167. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the report 
entitled “The Arts and the National Gov- 
ernment”, submitted to the President by his 
Special Consultant on the Arts (Rept. No. 
347). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 4946. An act to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to provide 
for reimbursement of transportation 
for Members of the House of Representatives 
(Rept. No. 348); 

S. Res. 162. Resolution to print, for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging, addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 8 of the 
88th Congress, on “Developments in Aging, 
1959-63” (Rept. No. 352); 

8. Res. 168. Resolution accepting an invita- 
tion to attend the next general meeting of 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion to be held in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
(Rept. No. 353) ; 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of House 
Document No. 336, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled “Facts on Communism—Volume I, 
The Communist Ideology”; and House Docu- 
ment No. 139, 87th Congress, Ist session, 
entitled “Facts on Communism—vVolume II, 
The Soviet Union, From Lenin to Khru- 
shchev” (Rept. No. 350); 

H. Con. Fees. 162. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of House 
Report No. 2559, 87th Congress, 2d session 
(Rept. No. 354); 

H. Con. Res. 163. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of the publi- 
cations entitled “Communist Outlets for the 
Distribution of Soviet Propaganda in the 
United States, Parts 1 and 2” (Rept. No. 
355); and 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of the publi- 
cations entitled “U.S. Communist Party As- 
sistance to Foreign Communist Governments 
(Medical Aid to Cuba Committee and Friends 
of British Guiana), Parts 1 and 2” (Rept. 
No. 356). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings on 
effects of television portrayal of crime on 
young people (Rept. No. 351); and 

S. Res. 110. Resolution to print as a Senate 
document a translation of a book entitled 
8 Dams of the U.S. S. R.“, with illustra- 
tions and an explanatory statement (Rept. 
No. 349). 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT OF 1963— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
(S. REPT. NO. 346) 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I sub- 
mit a report on S. 1057, the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1963, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent to 
add the following names as additional 
cosponsors of the bill: Senators KEFAU- 
VER, Ervin, Dopp, Hart, Lonc of Missouri, 
KENNEDY, BAYH, DIRKSEN, KEATING, FONG, 
and Scorr. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the additional cosponsors will 
be added, as requested by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Homer THORNBERRY, Of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Texas. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1854. A bill for the relief of Maria do 
Carmo Almeida Brito (Silva); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICR: 

S. 1855, A bill relating to the interest rates 
on loans made by the Treasury to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to carry out the pro- 
grams authorized by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dommnicx when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1856. A bill to increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the Public Works Acceleration 
Act; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1857. A bill to amend section 6(0) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1858, A bill for the relief of Jacob, Malka 
and David Kalkstein; 

S. 1859. A bill for the relief of Hyang Won 
Lee; and 

S. 1860. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Surleti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keating when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1861. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Amor 
Llao McGuinness; and 

S. 1862. A bill for the relief of Michael J. 
Venezia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSIONS OF GREETINGS TO 
PROFESSION OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE ON ITS 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY 


Mr, DOUGLAS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
52); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas the year 1963 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association; and 

Whereas the observance of this anniver- 
sary will be celebrated by the association 
and its friends during a centennial conven- 
tion to be held in New York City, N.Y. 
from July 28, 1963, through August 1, 1963; 
and 


Whereas it is fitting that official recogni- 
tion be given to the many accomplishments 
of veterinary medicine and to the many bene- 
fits which this Nation has received from 
veterinary services: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States extends its greet- 
ings and felicitations to the profession of 
veterinary medicine on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, and acknowledges the many 
contributions organized veterinary medicine 
has made to the Nation and the health of 
her citizens during the past 100 years. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS THAT ACHIEVEMENT OF 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS EQUILIB- 
RIUM IS ESSENTIAL—INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. MIL- 
LER) submitted a concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 53) expressing the sense 
of the Congress that achievement of bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium is essen- 
tial and that the United States should 
take the initiative in calling for an In- 
ternational Monetary Conference, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INTEREST RATES ON CERTAIN 
LOANS BY THE TREASURY TO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
UNDER RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 
today I am sending to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference legislation dealing 
with a very sensitive Federal program. 
I refer to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and its statutory provisions 
whereby rural co-ops are permitted to 
bo1.ow money from an agency of the 
Federal Government and repay it over 
a 35-year period at a rate of interest 
fixed at 2 percent. As my colleagues 
know, today, the Federal Government 
has to pay approximately a 4-percent 
rate of interest for its own funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this bill appear at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1855) relating to the in- 
terest rates on loans made by the Treas- 
ury to the Department of Agriculture 
to carry out the programs authorized 
by the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
introduced by Mr. Dommunick, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, (1) 
the interest rate on any loan hereafter made 
by the Treasury to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for the purposes of carrying out the 

authorized by the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
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901-924), shall be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which shall be at least as 
great as the average rate of interest payable 
by the United States of America on its 
marketable obligations, having a maturity 
period comparable to that of such loan, 
which were issued during the last preceding 
fiscal year in which any such obligations 
were issued; and (2) the interest rate on 
any loans hereafter made by the Department 
pursuant to said Act shall be equal to the 
interest payable by the Department to the 
Treasury on the funds to be utilized for such 
loan, plus one-half of 1 per centum for ad- 
ministrative expenses and estimated losses. 

Sec. 2. The first section of this Act shall 
become effective as of July 1 of the fiscal 
year next following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 
this is not a complicated piece of legisla- 
tion. It amends the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may borrow from 
the Treasury in order to administer the 
programs under the Rural Electrification 
Act, at a rate of interest at least as great 
as the average rate of interest payable 
by the United States on its marketable 
securities having a maturity rate com- 
parable to that of an REA loan—35 
years—plus one-half of 1 percent for ad- 
ministrative costs. Put even more sim- 
ply, the bill provides that money may be 
borrowed from the Treasury and repaid 
to it pursuant to REA loans at the “cost 
of money” to the Federal Government, 
plus one-half of 1 percent for adminis- 
trative expenses. I might add this is still 
subject to appropriation pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the act. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Madam President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Will the Senator from 


Colorado state whether, under his bill, 
the interest rate is to be paid at the 
going rate of interest plus an additional 
one-half of 1 percent? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The rate would fluctu- 
ate according to the amount of interest 
paid by the Government? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOMINICE. No; it would fluctu- 
ate as each loan was made. The average 
cost to the Government for borrowing 
the money in order to have the REA bor- 
row it would be computed at that time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In offering this bill, 
I am not unmindful that REA has often 
been referred to as a “congressional 
sacred cow.” The REA has done a 
creditable job in Colorado and I have 
supported it. However, I believe a realis- 
tic assessment of the program under 
present day circumstances and policies 
will show the need for change. I cer- 
tainly have no quarrel with the accom- 
plishments of REA in bringing low cost 
electricity to American farms. This was 
its original objective and a fine one. 
However, my chief concern is: Where do 
we go from here? With about 98 per- 
cent of all farms presently receiving elec- 
tricity, a thorough and searching ex- 
amination of the Rural Electrification 
Administration program is in order. It is 
now facing increasingly violent attacks 
which could destroy it unless the most 
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glaring defect, the subsidized interest 
rate, is eliminated. 

To put the future of the program in its 
proper perspective, I think it would be 
helpful to allude to the past and trace the 
history of its development. 

On May 11, 1935, President Roosevelt 
signed Executive Order 7037, which 
created the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and authorized it to in- 
itiate, formulate, administer, and super- 
vise a program of approved projects 
with respect to the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electric 
energy in rural areas.” It was originally 
a part of the unemployment relief pro- 
gram. Later, in August of 1935, the 
President through Executive Order 7130, 
established this new agency as a lending 
agency on an interest-bearing, self- 
liquidating basis. Then, in 1936, the 
Norris-Rayburn bill was enacted giving 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
a 10-year life as a lending agency. As 
my colleagues will recall, this Nation was 
still in the throes of a great depression 
during 1935 and 1936. According to 
figures then available, only about 10 per- 
cent of the farms in this country were 
receiving electricity. 

Under the terms of the Norris-Ray- 
burn bill, the REA obtained its funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and loaned them out to the rural 
co-ops at a 3 percent interest rate. This 
was no subsidy measure. 

On the contrary, Senator Norris, dur- 
ing the Senate debate, stated: 

Let it be understood, too, that there is no 
gift anywhere in the proposed measure. 
Everything is to be paid for, My opinion is 
that with even the low rate of 3 percent in- 
terest the Government will not only come 
out whole but will make a small profit de- 
spite all the losses it may be called upon to 
sustain (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2757, 
Feb. 25, 1936) . 


This is borne out in the House debate 
where Mr. Withrow said: 


It must be clearly understood that this 
bill provides for no grant or subsidy. All 
of the money loaned for any of the purposes 
specified will be recaptured by the Govern- 
ment with interest. Experience of other 
agencies engaged in making this type of loan 
has demonstrated that these are perfectly 
safe (80 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 5279, Apr. 9 
1936). 


Mr. Rayburn, a cosponsor of the origi- 
nal act, specifically addressed himself to 
the subsidy question during this debate 
as follows: 


There is no subsidy in this. There is 
no revolving fund in this. The Govern- 
ment takes as security all of the assets of 
the corporation, association, or cooperative 
that sets up the line to furnish electrifica- 
tion for rural communities, Further than 
that, the Senate bill provided that these 
loans should be made at not exceeding 3 
percent. The House committee amended 
the bill to read “at not less than 3 percent.” 
I thought the argument for that amend- 
ment was very good for the simple reason 
that times may get better. We hope they 
will, and that the money will be more in 
demand and interest rates will go up. We 
do not want the Federal Government to lend 
money to any organization, to any corpora- 
tion, or to any agency of the Government 
at less figure than the Government can go 
out and borrow the money itself. In times 
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like these, of course, I think the interest will 
be 3 percent which is a very, very reasonable 
sum to pay (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5282). 


The U.S. Treasury Department has 
furnished me with a table showing the 
“cost of money” to the Federal Govern- 
ment from 1936 through 1962. I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be 
reprinted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Average interest rate on marketable issues in 
each fiscal year with maturities of 10 years 
or more 


Un percent] 
Ave 
Average | rate round- 
interest | ed to near- 
rate est 16 of 1 
percent 
2.966 3 
2. 765 234 
2. 589 25% 
2. 668 254 
2. 639 254 
2.165 214 
2. 363 236 
2. 386 236 
2. 500 2% 
2. 302 2 
2.275 2 
2.430 
0) 
@) 
9 
0 
0 
@) 
3.250 
3.250 3 
3.000 3 
3.000 3 
0 3 
3.569 3% 


1 No issues of 10 years or over. 


Average interest rate on marketable issues 
in each fiscal year with maturities of 10 
years or more 

In percent 


Average 
Average rate round- 


Fiscal year interest | ed to near- 
est 16 01 1 
percent 
toon AM SEE Fp AC OLE SS ane 4.041 
Ad p en ey eRe ae SEIN 4.250 4% 
Excluding issues offered inad- 
vance refundings:! 
Dob RS IR AST ON pale Wee 
11 ee 3.970 4 
F 4.108 4M 


1 If advance refunding issues are included, there are 

2 alternative bases for deriving the rates on such issues: 

average rate for each fiscal year if the 

rates on issues offered in advance refunding are 
based on— 


In percent 
Average 
Average rate round- 
Fiscal year interest | ed to near- 
rate est 4 ofl 
percent 
(a) — of par: = 
——— 3.500 3¹⁴ 
1994. . 3.548 34 
1 4.046 4 
(b) Market prices * b 
of existing issues eli- 
gible for exchange: 
1961 3.966 4 
4.173 45 
4.039 4 


a Plus cash payments by subscriber or minus 
Mean bid and ast 

ean of bid and ask prices at noon on day 

before ann 


ouncement. 
No issues of 10 years or over. oe 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 
I think that it is most appropriate to 
point out that in 1936 when the Norris- 
Rayburn Act provided for the borrowing 
of funds and the repaying to the Treas- 
ury at an interest rate of 3 percent, the 
Federal Government could obtain its 
money at 294 percent. Therefore, I 
think that it is perfectly clear, based on 
the facts and the statements by the pro- 
ponents of this act, that no subsidy was 
ever intended. 

In 1944, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was given permanent 
status by passage of the Pace Act or 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act. 
REA had already become an agency 
within the Department of Agriculture in 
1939, by virtue of Reorganization Plan 
II. It was under the Pace Act that the 
current 2 percent interest rate provision 
was fixed. It should be noted that the 
Treasury Department table, previously 
referred to, indicates that the “cost of 
money” to the Federal Government in 
1944 was listed at 2½ percent. However, 
at the time of the passage of this act, 
there was some fluctuation in the inter- 
est rate, for in the House debate, in the 
78th Congress, Mr. Pace agreed with a 
statement made by Mr. Crawford: 

In other words, the real intent, then, is 
that so long as the money market is as fav- 
orable as at the present time and funds can 
be obtained at such low rates, there is no 
reason why a higher rate than 1% percent 
should be charged (to the REA). 

Sooner or later a tremendous re- 
financing operation will have to occur in 
this country incident to the war debt. We 
are kind of caught in the squeeze, you might 
say. If interest rates go up very materially, 
it seems to me that the price of bonds will 
have to decline in order to adjust the earn- 
ing rate of bonds then outstanding to the 
increased rate that would be paid on the re- 
funding or new issues; so I do not know 
that I would want to favor a situation like 
this unless there are clauses inserted which 
would enable the RFC to adjust its interest 
obligations as to rate to these REA coop- 
eratives and various units and all to the 
money market. (90 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
2282, 1944.) 


This act also extended the amortiza- 
tion from 25 to 35 years to enable some 
of the more remote rural areas to partic- 
ipate on more reasonable terms. 

Since 1936, we have invested over $4 
billion of taxpayers funds in this REA 
program. As I said previously, the ob- 
jective, that of bringing electricity to 
the farm, has been about 98 percent com- 
pleted. Yet today, we are called upon to 
approve larger and larger budgets for 
the REA. They are still lending this 
money under the 1944 act at 2 percent 
when the cost of money to the Federal 
Government is double that rate. 

Madam President, I have gone into 
this brief history for only one purpose. 
That purpose is to show that the REA 
program was never intended to be a 
subsidy. 

I should also like to point out that the 
President’s Committee on Federal Credit 
Programs has recently filed a report sup- 
porting the principle of the legislation 
I have just introduced. This report 
recommends that with respect to evaluat- 
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ing the costs of programs of the Federal 
Government that: 


The first step should be to compare the 
interest rate paid by the borrower on direct 
Federal loans to a sum of: (a) the prevail- 
ing market yield on Government securities 
of comparable maturity; (b) on allowance 
for administrative costs; and (c) an allow- 
ance for respective losses. 


The President has called upon the 
Bureau of the Budget to take the lead 
in bringing the various Federal agencies 
under the application of this report. 
Shortly after this report was released, 
an editorial appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be reprinted at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 18, 1963] 
END THE REA Co-op SUBSIDIES 


A Presidential Committee headed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon has 
written a report that may be expected to 
bring anguished yelps from the rural co-op 
lobby pack. The report asserts that legally 
fixed, maximum interest rates on such things 
as Government home and rural power loan 
programs should be scrapped. Moreover, it 
recommends that where Government interest 
rates are below private rates, the Govern- 
ment charge should vary at least as much 
as current Treasury borrowing costs. 

This is a particular and well-deserved poke 
at the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The REA is the long-coddled outfit that 
makes loans to cooperatives at 2 percent, 
which is only about half the rate paid by 
the Government on money it borrows to 
make the loans. Over the 35-year period of 
these loans, this is a subsidy estimated to 
amount to about three-quarters of the loan 
itself. 

Through such low interest Government 
financing, not to mention exemption from 
Federal taxation, the co-ops enjoy a sub- 
stantial competitive advantage over privately 
owned, taxpaying utilities. 

Virtually all farms and other rural cus- 
tomers in areas served by the co-ops now 
have electric service. More than half of the 
total power sales of REA systems now are 
being made to nonfarm users, who comprise 
more than 80 percent of the new power 
customers being added to the systems. 

Back in 1955 the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended that, because of the great ad- 
vance in farm electrification, the time has 
arrived for the reorganization of the REA 
into a self-supporting institution securing 
its own financing from private sources. 
Nothing came of this recommendation, al- 
though the Eisenhower administration in 
1959 proposed raising interest rates to REA 
co-ops to about 4 percent. 

‘This latest recommendation from Secretary 
Dillon’s committee is likely to be greeted 
with the same apathy. The administration 
has demonstrated that the REA is one of its 
pets by proposing $425 million of funds for 
it in fiscal 1964, compared with appropria- 
tions of 400 millions this year and actual 
expenditures of 245 millions in 1962. Offi- 
cials already have said that no specific leg- 
islation to end Government loans will come 
from the administration as a result of the 
Dillon report. 

Taxpayers should put the heat on Congress 
to see that such legislation is introduced. 
With at least a $12 billion deficit confronting 
us, the need to cut Federal spending to the 
bone is obvious. Subsidies to the REA co- 
ops are wasteful and serve no useful purpose. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, I 
know of no other Federal agency which 
enjoys a rate of interest so substantially 
below the cost of money” to the Federal 
Government. In recent weeks, the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
had cause to review the Treasury bor- 
rowing interest rates available to the 
Area Redevelopment Administration and 
the Small Business Administration. 
Many of my colleagues, including the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
expressed concern because these agencies 
were only charging 34 percent plus one- 
half of 1 percent for administrative costs. 
Many of the programs administered by 
these two agencies are avowed subsidy 
measures. However, we have the Rural 
Electrification Administration still 
charging 2 percent under a program for 
which no subsidy was ever intended. 

Madam President, I suggest that the 
REA cannot have it both ways. I don’t 
believe that we can continue to allow 
them “to run with the hares and hunt 
with the hounds.” They must face up to 
their subsidy and justify it, or carry their 
own. weight and pay the Federal Treas- 
ury the going interest rate plus a reason- 
able amount for administrative expenses. 

There are other disturbing aspects 
about this program. Back in 1936, the 
proponents of the REA were careful to 
limit their support to a program to aid 
rural areas where the farmers would reap 
the benefits. However, as recently as 
1959, it was estimated by the then Ad- 
ministrator of the REA, that five out of 
every six new consumers were nonfarm 
consumers. It was also estimated at 
that time that by 1965 there would be 
more nonfarm consumers on REA lines 
than farm consumers. Since 1961, REA 
co-op consumers have been classified as 
either residential or commercial. This 
classiffcation has little relationship to the 
original aims of the REA program. 

Perhaps the practice which has 
brought the greatest amount of pub- 
licity is that of the use of so-called sec- 
tion 5 loans. Section 5 of the REA Act 
provides: 

The Administrator is authorized and im- 
powered * * * to make loans for the pur- 
pose of financing the wiring of the premises 
of persons in rural areas and the acquisition 
and installation of electrical and plumbing 
appliances and equipment. Such loans may 
be made to any of the borrowers of funds 
loaned under the provisions of section 4, 
or to any person, firm, or co-op supplying 


or installing the said wiring, appliances, or 
equipment. 


By various interpretations of the Area 
Redevelopment Act and the Office of 
Rural Areas Development, section 5 
money is being loaned to rural co-ops at 
2 percent to be repaid over 35 years, and 
the co-ops in turn have been lending 
this same money to their industrial and 
commercial consumers at 4 to 6 percent 
to be repaid over a period of 5 to 10 
years. Thus the REA has enabled its 
co-ops to go into the moneylending bus- 
iness with 2-percent money. The co-op 
gets its money back at 4 to 6 percent 
over a short term and pockets the differ- 
ence. 
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Fourteen of these loans have been 
made since September of 1961, totaling 
over $1.2 million. Here are some ex- 
amples where rural co-ops obtained 
money from the REA at 2 percent and 
made loans back to their consumers at 
a greater rate of interest: 

A $25,000 loan for 5 years at 4 per- 
cent interest for a construction company 
to purchase equipment for the crushing 
and washing of gravel. 

A $30,000 loan for 10 years at 4-percent 
interest to buy wiring, plumbing, and 
electrical equipment including machinery 
for a company which markets and pur- 
chases potatoes. This same rural co-op 
made a $250,000 loan for 10 years at 4 
percent to buy electrical equipment and 
machinery for a lumber company. 

A loan for $22,068 for 10 years at 4-per- 
cent interest to buy snowmaking equip- 
ment, outdoor lights, motors for rope 
tows, and a chairlift for an Illinois resort. 

A $54,000 loan for 5 years at 5-percent 
interest for machinery for removing bark 
from logs and for the processing and 
loading of wood chips for a wood prod- 
ucts company. 

A $125,000 loan for 10 years at 4%4- 
percent interest to purchase a gravel 
screening and crushing plant for a sand 
and gravel company. 

A $25,000 loan for 10 years at 4-per- 
cent interest to purchase knitting ma- 
chines for a mill in North Carolina. 

A $35,500 loan for 10 years at 4-per- 
cent interest to purchase machinery for 
a planer mill. 

A loan of $140,000 for 10 years at 4 
percent to purchase machinery for a 
company producing precision drills and 
cutting tools. 

A $75,000 loan for 10 years at 4 percent 
to purchase a planer mill and electric 
motors and controls for a lumber com- 
pany. 

A $137,000 loan for 10 years at 4 per- 
cent to purchase refrigeration equipment 
for a freezer and cold storage plant. 

A $190,000 loan for 10 years at 4 per- 
cent to purchase machinery to be used 
by a company producing glass sand and 
silica flour. 

A $23,500 loan for 10 years at 444 per- 
cent to purchase machinery used in a 
precision metal parts factory. 

A $100,000 loan for 10 years at 4 per- 
cent to purchase machinery for a Wyo- 
ming lumber company. 

In each instance, the rural co-op ob- 
tained the funds to make these loans 
from the REA to be repaid over a period 
up to 35 years at a 2-percent rate of 
interest. You can readily see that these 
co-ops may be able to turn over their 
“cheap REA money” several times dur- 
ing the course of the 35-year repayment 
period. 

Madam President, such practices as 
these can seriously jeopardize the REA 
program and can hinder the accomplish- 
ment of its stated objectives. It was 
never contemplated that these co-ops 
were to be put into the money lending 
business and subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing newspaper editorials and arti- 
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cles be inserted at this point in my re- 
marks: 

First, an editorial from the Greeley 
Sunday Journal, May 5, 1963. 

Second, an editorial from the Wyo- 
ming State Tribune, March 18, 1963. 

Third, an editorial from the Broom- 
field Star Builder, February 28, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Greeley Sunday Journal, 
May 5, 1963] 
JOURNAL NEws VIEWS 


A hearing is being conducted by the Public 
Utilities Commission in Denver on a subject 
that should be of interest to every citizen 
that believes the continued existence and 
growth of free enterprise is an integral part 
of our American way of life. The current 
hearings are a continuation of presentations 
that started earlier this year and quite prob- 
ably will continue into June. Stated very 
simply, it revolves around an effort by the 
Poudre Valley REA to have the PUC freeze 
the operations of the Home Light & Power 
Co. to the area it now serves, reserving all 
the remainder of the country to the Poudre 
Valley REA. On the other hand, the Home 
Light & Power Co. is seeking an area that 
would allow it opportunity for 

We do not represent that we have the 
slightest technical knowledge of the opera- 
tion of a public utility, nor of the laws in 
this or other States that govern the opera- 
tion of power companies. But we do believe 
we have some basic knowledge of the laws 
of fair play and deep concern for the eco- 
nomic philosophy that helped make this 
Nation great. When the Congress first set 
up the Rural Electrification Administration, 
it recognized that there were many rural 
areas that could not be served economically 
by privately owned power companies, but 
the Congress agreed with the philosophy 
that those same rural areas should have 
electric power and at a price the farmers 
and ranchers could pay. 

It created the REA’s and gave to them 
certain preferential advantages in financial 
structure and operation which in turn would 
make it possible for them to take electric 
power to the rural areas. Two major of- 
ferings were that the Federal Government 
would loan working capital to the REA’s 
for 2 percent simple interest on long-term 
loans, and the REA’s would not have to pay 
income tax on their subsequent 
It was a great step forward for it brought 
electric lights and power where before there 
had been only kerosene lamps. And with 
2 percent money and no income tax, the 
REA’s prospered and grew. And the years 
went by and they grew and grew. 

And then in recent years, it came to pass 
that the REA's tired of serving only the 
rural areas where private power companies, 
without the advantage of 2 percent Federal 
loans and no income tax, could not profit- 
ably operate, and the REA’s longed for bigger 
things. Until today, here and in many areas 
throughout the Nation, taxpaying, profit- 
making private power companies are finding 
their growth areas challenged by REA’s 
which their own tax money is helping to 
subsidize. If it can happen in the electric 
business, it can happen in other businesses. 
The ardent REA backer is growing on the 
false premise that the Government well 
from whence commeth 2 percent money is 
a well without a bottom and that it is pos- 
sible to eat the goose that lays the golden 
eggs and still have the eggs. And if the 
goose objects, it’s a dirty, profit smeared 
goose and should be eaten. 

Any system that allows such a situation 
to exist is at once both unfair and dangerous. 
It not only already exists in the utility busi- 
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ness; it could just as easily develop in any 
other business or profession. To take money 
which the Federal Government borrows at a 
cost of more than 3 percent, loan it to the 
REA’s at 2 percent, permit them to grow 
by paying no tax, and then allow those same 
federally subsidized power groups to covet 
and challenge the growth areas of private 
power companies who are paying market 
rates for their capital and corporate income 
taxes is a gross injustice. It is unfair, 

By compelling the privately owned utility 
to rent its money in the marketplace, pay 
corporate income taxes and then be con- 
demned because that same private utility 
can’t sell its product as cheaply as the fed- 
erally subsidized group, the philosophy be- 
comes not only, almost unrealistically unfair, 
it becomes violently dangerous. If such 
an economic and political philosophy is al- 
lowed to exist that taxes private business 
and with those taxes and favored legislation 
creates a competing, subsidized power that 
in turn strives to obliterate that same private 
business, then we are not writing the his- 
tory of progress. We are writing the birth 
notice of a political frankenstein that will 
squeeze the last breath of life from the 
private enterprise that gave it birth. All 
about will be the tragic remains of a glorious 
Nation that once was. And only history 
will know that another great civilization 
died, because in all its wisdom it was too 
stupid to understand that man never has 
been able to eat both the eggs and the goose. 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, Mar. 18, 
1963] 


A Ban THEORY 


The Wyoming Public Service Commission 
has set a hearing for next Thursday morning 
that so far as we can determine is virtually 
unprecedented in this State. 

It will hear arguments on the proposed 
loan of $100,000 by the Lower Valley Power 
& Light of Afton, Wyo., to a lumber company 
that will be a potential user of the power 
generated by Lower Valley Power & Light. 

The money that Lower Valley Power & 
Light will lend to the lumber concern will be 
used for the installation of electrical equip- 
ment in a lumber mill to be built in the 
Afton area. 

It has been argued to us on a friendly basis 
that the idea that this loan will be used for 
the purpose of creating new industry in 
Wyoming, which everyone must admit the 
State badly needs, is the prime, overriding 
argument in its behalf. 

We do not subscribe to that idea. 
thing the money that will be used in the 
loan is public money for which the Govern- 
ment pays 4 percent interest. It will be re- 
loaned at 2 percent. 

This is a poor way to do business in many 
ways; it cheats the taxpayers, it defeats the 
purposes of banks and other private lending 
agencies, and it mitigates against private en- 
terprise. Specifically in the latter it permits 
the REA cooperatives a vast reservoir of 
cheap money paid for by the taxpayers, to 
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utes to this very same agency that competes 
with it. 


is a vicious circle. 

REA is now asking Congress for nearly 
half a billion dollars to use for these loans 
to be made to private industry that it would 
serve. 

This would put the Government in busi- 
ness against the taxpayers who support it. 
We think this is a wholly dangerous idea. 


[From the Broomfield Star Builder, Feb. 28, 
1963] 


‘THE DEADLY COMPETITOR 


The act of 1936 setting up the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration authorized the 


th 
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agency to make loans for furnishing elec- 
tricity to “persons in rural areas.“ How is 
it, then, that in the last few years five out 
of six new REA co-op customers haven't been 
truly rural at all, but commercial, industrial 
and nonrural residential? 

For one thing, REA activities reflect the 
changing character of the Nation; farms are 
fewer, suburbs have sprawled out from the 
cities in once-rural lands. And REA Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp contends that a 
territory developed by a co-op “in good faith” 
when it was rural still is co-op territory even 
though it may be a vast suburban or indus- 
trial complex. 

For another, as Hubert Kay notes in an 
article in the February Fortune magazine, 
the REA’s co-ops have become increasingly 
aggressive in going after commercial-indus- 
trial business. So much so that whereas it 
once used only 2.5 percent of its loans to 
build new generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines it now uses over 16 percent. The 
REA system’s rapid growth as a power pro- 
ducer has further alarmed already skittish 
investor owned power companies which see 
in REA an ever expanding power grid with 
which they cannot forever compete. 

For the private utilities pay from 4 to 5 
percent for money they need to borrow; the 
co-ops have the use of Federal funds at 2 
percent (which the Government borrows at 
4 percent). Utilities pay out about 24 cents 
in taxes of each dollar received, including 13 
cents in Federal income taxes; co-ops pay no 
direct Federal taxes at all and, as co-ops, 
enjoy preferred State and local tax treat- 
ment. And whereas companies are tightly 
regulated by State and Federal agencies, most 
co-ops can set their own rates. So the co- 
ops’ competitive advantage is immense. 

Now there's one fairly simple way to bring 
about competition on a more nearly equal 
basis. And that is to strip the REA co-ops 
of their protective mantle of subsidies and 
preferments and thus force them to really 
compete with private companies. In short, 
make the REA pay its own way in the market- 
place. 

But as it is, the REA stands as an arche- 
type of a Government agency that not only 
refuses to die when no longer needed but 
also uses every unfair means available to kill 
off its investor-financed competition. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 
my bill will not cure all the problems 
noted in the editorials, but, if enacted, it 
will at least mean that the taxpayers of 
this country will not be subsidizing ven- 
tures of which they never heard and 
which were not contemplated when the 
original bill was passed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the desk for 1 week so that other 
Senators who may wish to add their 
names as cosponsor may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPANSION AND CONTINUATION OF 
ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to expand and continue the ac- 
celerated public works program. 

One of the most successful actions 
taken by the Congress last year was the 
creation of an accelerated public works 
program through Public Law 87-658. 

The purpose of this program was two- 
fold: First, to combat persistent unem- 
ployment in those areas which did not 
share in the general economic recovery 
of the country from the 1960-61 reces- 
sion; and second, to stimulate the 
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economy by helping local governments 
finance needed public works projects they 
could not afford to undertake alone. 

Under this program, the Congress 
authorized $900 millions—nearly all of 
which has since been appropriated and 
is now at work creating jobs and con- 
structing public facilities throughout the 
country. 

The accelerated public works program 
provides Federal grants—on a 50-percent 
matching basis—to local governments for 
eligible projects, with the added provi- 
sions that the Federal grant can be in- 
creased to 75 percent of the project cost 
where the local community is unable to 
finance its 50-percent share. The act 
also provides financing for some exclu- 
sively Federal projects, previously 
authorized by the Congress. 

To make certain that this program 
would have its first and greatest impact 
in areas where the need was most seri- 
ous, the act specified that projects must 
be located in those areas designated as 
eligible under the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

These included 149 large and small in- 
dustrial labor market areas, 767 rural 
areas, and 50 Indian reservations, plus 
an additional 122 communities which had 
suffered from substantial unemployment 
for the better part of the preceding year. 

In order that the program would bring 
about quick assistance, Federal grants 
were limited to those local projects which 
could be started promptly and on which 
the bulk of the work would be completed 
in 12 months. 

Madam President, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the accelerated public 
works program is one of the most popu- 
lar and important programs approved 
by the 87th Congress. It is accomplish- 
ing its purpose in a magnificent manner. 

Public works projects—urgently needed 
but never started due to lack of funds 
at the local level—are now underway in 
hundreds of communities throughout the 
Nation. 

These projects include sewage treat- 
ment plants, water purification facilities, 
sewer and water main extensions and 
improvements, new police and fire sta- 
tions, libraries, and road and street re- 
pair projects, to name just a few. And 
in each instance, these urgently needed 
projects are providing an economic “shot 
in the arm” to the community in which 
they are located, because the dollars paid 
out in wages for the new jobs created, 
and the dollars spent on materials for 
the projects, are “high velocity dollars” 
that circulate swiftly through the com- 
munity and have a chain-reaction effect. 

The original Accelerated Public Works 
Act authorized expenditure of $900 mil- 
lion. Last October Congress appropri- 
ated $400 million and these funds were 
quickly committed by various Federal 
agencies to more than 3,000 local public 
works projects in all parts of the country. 

This past May the Congress appropri- 
ated another $450 million for the ac- 
celerated public works program, making 
a total of $850 million. Under the law, 
this $450 million must be expended by 
January 31, 1964. 

The need for this accelerated public 
works program has been so great that, 
successful as the program has been, ap- 
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plications have far outstripped available 
funds. 

For example, the Community Facilities 
Administration was deluged with more 
than $1 billion worth of applications 
during the first 6 months of the pro- 
gram, and still has more than half a 
billion dollars worth of projects pending, 
despite the fact that $455,635,000 in ac- 
celerated public works projects will be 
approved by the Community Facilities 
Administration under existing appropri- 
ations. 

And at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I am informed 
that in addition to the $200 million 
worth of waste treatment and hospital 
construction projects to be approved un- 
der the $850 million appropriated, the 
Department has pending applications for 
another $206 million worth of projects. 

The total of these pending applica- 
tions in CFA and HEW, impressive as it 
is, does not represent an accurate pic- 
ture of the backlog of local projects, 
since many communities have been dis- 
couraged, for several months, from filing 
additional applications, due to an obvi- 
ous lack of funds. 

Madam President, I believe that there 
is a need to both continue and expand 
the accelerated public works program. 
There is still a large backlog of urgently 
needed local public works projects. And 
many areas of the country still are ex- 
periencing heavy and persistent unem- 
ployment. 

The bill I introduce today would au- 
thorize an additional $1.5 billion for the 
accelerated public works program. 

This is a large sum, but I believe that 
the experience under this program thus 
far demonstrates conclusively that each 
of these dollars will return great divi- 
dends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1856) to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, introduced by 
Mr. McNamara, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, 


EXEMPTION FROM DRAFT FOR SOLE 
SURVIVING SON 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act to provide an 
exemption from induction for the sole 
surviving son of a family whose father 
died as a result of military service. 

Under the present law, this type of ex- 
emption is given to the sole surviving son 
of a family where one or more sons or 
daughters were killed or died in line of 
duty. This bill will extend this exemp- 
tion to include cases where the father 
died in the service of his country, I feel 
that this is a desirable and meritorious 
extension of this type of exemption. 

At present the selective service classi- 
fication system allows deferments where 
extreme hardship can be established. 
However, this deferment is not applica- 
ble without evidence of extreme privation 
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to a family whose only surviving son is 
faced with induction. 

This exemption has the strong support 
of the Gold Star Wives of America, Inc., 
all veterans’ organizations, and many 
other interested persons. It also is fa- 
vored by the selective service system. 

I think that passage of this bill will be 
a fitting tribute to families whose father 
and husband made the supreme sacrifice 
for our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1857) to amend section 6 
(o) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act to provide an exemption 
from induction for the sole surviving son 
of a family whose father died as a result 
of military service, introduced by Mr. 
KEATING, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF MEASUR- 
ING DEVICES IN POSTAL SERV- 
ICE—ADDITIONAL SPONSOR OF 
BILL 
Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, 

earlier this session, I introduced Senate 

bill 1423, to prohibit the use of measuring 
devices to measure the work of an indi- 
vidual employee in the postal service. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 

New York [Mr. Javits] has asked that 

his name be added as a cosponsor. I ask 

unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill the name of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 

York be included as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ACQUISITION OF WETLANDS IN 
CANADA—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 
Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, on 

June 27 of this year I introduced, on be- 

half of myself and four other Senators, 

S. 1810, a bill to permit the use within 

Canada of certain funds for the acquisi- 

tion of wetlands for the conservation of 

migratory waterfowl. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] be added to the list of co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED TAX ON 
DIESEL FUEL USED BY TOW- 
BOATS—STATEMENT BY BRAX- 
TON B. CARR 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, several 

weeks ago representatives of the coal, oil, 

iron ore, grain industries, manufactur- 
ers, water transportation, shippers of 
bulk commodities, and others from the 

State of Illinois came to Washington to 

voice opposition to the proposed 2 cents 

per gallon tax on diesel fuel used by tow- 
boats. 

At a breakfast meeting in Washington 
attended by most of the Illinois congres- 
sional delegation and also by representa- 
tives from my office and that of Senator 
Dovctas, Mr. Braxton B. Carr, president 
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of the association, made a statement on 
the proposed tax. I believe his statement 
will be of considerable interest and will 
indicate how shippers and others would 
be affected by the proposed tax. I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the statement by Mr. Braxton B. Carr, 
president of the American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., to the 46th anniversary 
convention of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, at the Mayflower Hotel, made on 
this subject as a member of the trans- 
portation panel, be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The water carrier spokesman used 1960 as 
a base year because that is the last year for 
which complete statistical data is available, 
but he said the annual savings is proportion- 
ate. He noted that 88,500,000 tons of coal 
were moved by barge in 1960, representing 
22.5 percent of total inland waterborne com- 
merce of the United States, exclusive of the 
Great Lakes, and representing 18 percent of 
total ton-miles of waterborne service. 

“Taking the difference between what 
shippers paid for transportation of this coal 
by water and what they would have paid to 
move it by the next lowest cost available 
mode—railroad transportation—we find that 
in 1960 barge transportation saved coal 
shippers 8244, 284.000, Mr. Carr said. “This 
savings was realized on 22 percent of the 
output of mines—11 percent of which went 
directly from mine to water transportation. 
The other 11 percent had a prior rail or truck 
haul before it went into barge transporta- 
tion.” 

“You might say the waterways paid a 
dividend of $244,284,000 in the movement of 
coal alone in 1960 and this dividend was 
widely distributed in the form of real savings 
to the consumers who bought the end prod- 
ucts this coal helped produce.” 

Mr. Carr reminded the coal executives that 
the only reason coal figures so importantly 
in the fuels market today is that the indus- 
try has found ways to reduce the delivered 
price of the product. “Barge transportation 
offers just one thing to the coal industry: a 
means to reduce the delivered price of coal,” 
the AWO president said. 

He then cited these facts: The cost of 
barge transportation in the movement of 
coal represents on the average 12 percent of 
the price of the delivered product, compared 
to 42 percent for rail transportation. The 
average water haul of coal is 221 miles and 
the average rate is 3 mills per ton-mile. The 
average barge haul of 221 miles costs the coal 
shipper 66 cents per ton. The average rail 
haul is 294 miles, for which the shipper pays 
an average of $3.42 per ton. 

Mr. Carr noted that of the 7,800 mines in 
operation in the United States, only 65—less 
than 1 percent—are located on water. Yet, 
he said, these 65 mines put 11 percent of 
total coal production directly into barge 
transportation. 

With respect to the $244,284,000 which 
barge transportation saved coal shippers in 
1960, Mr. Carr said that consumers through- 
out the United States shared in that savings 
in the form of cheaper electricity, household 
goods, and other consumer savings. In addi- 
tion, he said, the savings were actually more 
than $244,284,000 because barge rates on 
coal held down some rail rates. He cited 
several examples illustrating the inequality 
that exists in present freight rates applying 
to coal traffic between points where barge 

tion is-available and where it is 
not available. 

Mr. Carr said that it was essential to the 
future of the coal industry that the industry 
take a careful, hard look at some transporta- 
tion policy proposals which are now being 
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considered, among them, the proposal to place 
user on the inland waterways in the 
form of a 2-cent-per-gallon tax on fuel, 
and the proposal to repeal minimum rate 
regulation on the carriage of bulk commod- 
ities by the railroads. 

The AWO spokesman said that the 2- 
cent-per-gallon tax now proposed on fuel 
would raise the delivered price on coal be- 
tween six and seven percent, but that it 
would take a tax of at least 24 cents per gal- 
lon based on the current level of traffic move- 
ment to get the money the toll proponents 
want. 

“A tax of 24 cents per gallon on diesel fuel 
used by towboats and tugboats will increase 
the transportation price for coal on the aver- 
age of 72 percent,” Mr. Carr asserted. “This 
would make the cost of barge transportation 
represent 20 percent of the delivered price of 
coal, as against 12 percent now.” 

Other members of the panel were C. J. Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., Chicago; Cecil H. Un- 
derwood, vice president of Island Creek Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va.; and H. N. Ramsey, 
president of Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia. Moderator of the panel was Dr. 
Myles E. Robinson, director of economics 
and transportation of the National Coal As- 
sociation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


BREWSTER in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


PROPOSED APPOINTMENT OF ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE GOLDBERG AS 
MEDIATOR IN RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
advised that the unions have rejected 
the President’s proposal that Associate 
Justice Goldberg serve as negotiator or 
mediator. I am not passing on the 
strike. Iam not familiar with the merits 
of the arguments on each side. I am 
pleased to learn that a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
not serve as a negotiator, intermediary, 
mediator, or in any other capacity out- 
side his responsibilities as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court is an entirely in- 
dependent branch of the Government 
established by the Constitution of the 
United States. The tenure of a justice 
is for life, subject only to impeachment 
on proper grounds. The soundness of 
our system absolutely demands that we 
keep those lines inviolate. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg is a very fine 
man. He is an extraordinary person 
and has rendered great service in the 
field of so-called labor disputes. But he 
and the President of the United States 
both made a decision months ago when 
they decided that he should be appointed 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, Justice Goldberg cut him- 
self off from all opportunities to render 
service, however valuable those services 
might be, in the field of labor relations. 
Now he is a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Neither he nor any 
other member of that Court has any 
proper function outside that mission so 
long as they are members of the Court. 

A very unfortunate precedent of some 
kind was set at the time of the Nurem- 
berg trials. It should be an exception 
and stand alone, and should not be fol- 
lowed under any circumstances. The 
appointment then was made at the close 


iar enough with the merits of the rail- 
ve not 


to learn that apparently Mr. Justice 
Goldberg will not serve. 


TIME RUNS OUT FOR WILDERNESS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on September 6, 1961, the Senate passed 


parts of our public domain in natural 
and unspoiled state. Despite approval 
by the Senate in 1961, congressional ac- 
tion was not completed and S. 174 ex- 
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this year on S. 4, the new version of the 
wilderness bill, I became curious about 
the extent of invasion of wilderness by 
mining interests in the period of time 
since our 1961 action. I asked Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Cliff, Chief of the Forest Service, 
to provide an estimate of the number, 
acreage, validity, and minerals involved 
in claims which have been filed in wil- 
derness, wild, and primitive areas since 
September 6, 1961. 

The report from the Forest Service 
shows some 537 claims have been filed 
in wilderness, wild, and primitive areas 
of our national forests since September 
6, 1961, the date of the Senate’s last pre- 
vious action on wilderness legislation. 
Of the total, 327 claims were filed in 
areas defined as wilderness, 23 claims in 


include about 11,000 acres of wilderness- 
type domain. 


I am disturbed and dismayed by con- 
tinued erosion of our wilderness heritage 
and the threats against its existence. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated number of mining claims filed on national forest lands in wilderness, wild, and primitive areas since Sept. 6, 1961 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


Total: 8 primitive 5 States 
areas. 
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1 Duplications have been eliminated. It is estimated that the 537 claims include about 11,000 acres. 
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A SHIELD FOR THE SHOPPER— 
TRUTH IN PACKAGING LEGISLA- 
TION NEEDED 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation before the Senate in the continu- 
ing fight for consumer protection is the 
truth-in-packaging-and-labeling legisla- 
tion sponsored by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Hart]. I have joined in sponsoring this 
significant bill, S. 387. 

A most persuasive article by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan appears in the Pro- 
gressive magazine, July 1963 issue. This 
article, entitled “A Shield for the Shop- 
per,” points out: 

The simple purpose of the truth-in-pack- 
aging measure is to give the consumer the 
information needed to make a sound, reason- 
ably swift shopping decision and to insure 
that the package fairly represents the prod- 
uct inside. Fortified with this protection, 
the consumer would have little to fear from 
the dart guns of deception. 


I commend this article to all of those 
who are fighting for adequate consumer 
protection, 

The Washington Evening Star in an 
editorial of July 8, 1963, strongly en- 
dorsed the truth-in-packaging bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Michigan. 
As the Evening Star states that “there is 
nothing in the bill any honest producer 
should fear.” 

I am hopeful that the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee will report favorably this 
important proposed legislation which will 
be a milestone in consumer protection. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] to- 
gether with the editorial, “What Are 
You Buying?” from the Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

A SHIELD FoR THE SHOPPER 
(By Senator Pamir A. Hart, of Michigan) 

As I passed by the television set a few 
nights ago, my eye was caught by the pic- 
ture of a running antelope trying to escape 
a pursuing helicopter. The antelope is a 
naturally suspicious and wary animal,” the 
narrator was saying smoothly, “and there 
was a time when he was extremely difficult 
to capture.” 

Then the helicopter swooped low, someone 
shot a dart full of a tranquilizer into the 
animal's flank, and before long it toppled over 
on its side to await the net. The show was 
intended as a tribute to modern efficiency, 
but somehow my sympathies were with the 
antelope. 

I left the room then, because I was busy 
studying the high degree of modern efficiency 
directed at capturing the dollars of the 
American consumer. The deadline for this 
article had crept up on me, and I was reread- 
ing some testimony that told of the many 
scientific innovations used by the modern 
merchandiser. I was as impressed by them 
as I was by the dart guns used by big game 
hunters. 

The American shopper has grown as wary 
and suspicious as any antelope, and she has 
the additional advantage of being generally 
as intelligent as her pursuers. But slick, new 
marketing methods are being spawned daily, 
and most of us find ourselves increasingly 
vulnerable to an army of motivational re- 
searchers and promotion specialists who are 
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quite prepared to swoop down and tranquil- 
ize us with misleading information and clev- 
er deceptions. Spurred by fierce competi- 
tion, merchandisers devote weeks and 
months to polishing their techniques while 
the average consumer can devote only an 
occasional hour, often in vain, to digging out 
the factual information which is her only 
defense. 

The truth-in-packaging bill that I have 
introduced in the Senate (a companion bill 
has been presented in the House) is one at- 
tempt to put the consumer on a more equal 
footing with the manufacturer. The bill has 
only one basic purpose; to allow the shopper 
the opportunity to make a rational buying 
choice. 

The increasing difficulty of making a ra- 
tional choice is perhaps best illustrated by 
the series of exhibits introduced during the 
lengthy hearings on packaging which I con- 
ducted as chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. Here on 
my desk, for example, is a bottle of salad 
oll—a newly designed bottle with a stream- 
lined figure. Not long ago, this same brand 
came in a quart container of traditional de- 
sign—a thick-waisted bottle of the type com- 
monly used for dozens of liquids: beer, 
cleansers, and soda pop. 

Why the change? It seemed the motiva- 
tional researchers reported to the manufac- 
turer that women associated oil with calories 
and the thick-waisted bottle subconsciously 
warned them off lest their own figures follow 
suit. The designers went to work and the 
result was the bottle contoured like a shapely 
woman. 

Now for the delicately administered sting. 
Remember, the old bottle contained a quart. 
Well, if you can find the printed content on 
the new bottle (which is not easy), you dis- 
cover it holds one and one-half pints of oil. 
It is true that the new bottle costs the 
shopper a few cents less. But the price per 
ounce of oil is significantly higher. The 
new bottle was so successful, incidentally, 
that most competitors adopted it along with 
a similarly disguised price increase. 

These days, the wary shopper would regard 
a new, improved package with as much sus- 
picion as a knowledgeable antelope anxious- 
ly watching an approaching helicopter. Here 
is a box of spaghetti. There is a cellophane 
window at the bottom of the front panel 
so you can view the wholesome contents. 
But, turn the box upside down. The window 
is empty. The box was only half full. 

Now take a look at this carton. It held 
a frozen cherry pie. The picture on the 
carton shows a single luscious wedge of pie. 
Along the visible side of the wedge we can 
count 37 cherries. And how many cherries 
were inside the entire pie? Forty. 

Next, two cans of coffee. Same brand, 
same size, same shelf. One label is stamped 
“10 cents off,” the other, “15 cents off.” 
“Off what?” seemed the logical question. 
But since the manufacturer does not con- 
trol retail price, it was a question that could 
not be answered. Perhaps the consumer will 
get a bargain, perhaps he won’t. We found 
some products that have been “cents off“ 
since they went on the market years ago. 
“Cents off” what regular price? Who knows? 

One of our witnesses told of entering a 
drugstore and asking for a small tube of 
toothpaste. He was handed one marked 
“Giant.” That's the smallest we have,” said 
the clerk, smiling a little sheepishly. The 


next size larger was labeled “Family.” After 
that came “Jumbo.” 
Or take a box of shredded wheat. The 


face of the package is 6 inches high and 7½ 
inches wide, This size box was long a 
familiar standard on supermarket shelves 
until one manufacturer came out with a 
larger container. The larger box is marked 
“New, improved.” Its front panel measures 
8% inches square. Yet the box holds only 
104% ounces—an ounce and a half less than 
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the old box. That is 18 percent less product 
in a box 20 percent bigger. 

Isolated examples? Not at all. The exhib- 
its were picked up at random in chain super- 
markets. Our witnesses pointed out dozens 
of parallel confusions and absurdities they 
encountered. 

Some of the most telling testimony came 
unwittingly from a top executive of a major 
detergent company who appeared with a 
number of aids to testify against the bill. 
Paraphrasing, but without damage to essen- 
tial accuracy, here is what occurred: 

At one point the detergent executive was 
discussing a new box of washing powder that 
weighed 12%, ounces and sold for 34 cents. 
He held the box up to show that the net 
weight was marked on the front panel. 

“The use of fractional ounces,” I pointed 
out, “is one of the consumer complaints 
we've heard most often. My wife—who is 
an excellent mathematician—tells me it is 
very difficult sometimes to compute the cost 
per ounce of competing products.” 

The executive answered that this was real- 
ly no serious problem. 

“How much does the soap you have there 
cost the housewife per ounce?” was the next 
question. 

The executive thought a minute. “Could 
we come back to that later?” he asked. We 
pressed him for an answer. 

“Well, Mr. Purcell here can answer that,” 
the executive sighed, waving toward an aid. 

“I don’t have my cost charts with me,” 
offered Mr. Purcell. 

Someone suggested that housewives do not 
often have cost charts available, either. Mr. 
Purcell bent over his pencil and pad. His 
chief suggested once again that we come back 
to the matter later. Mr. Purcell said that 
he could answer much more swiftly if a con- 
versation had not been going on. By this 
time, I felt the point had been made, and we 
went on to something else. 

Because we so often talked in terms of 
pennies here and nickels there, it sometimes 
seemed that we were dealing with an insig- 
nificant portion of the economy. But mar- 
ket basket purchases account for about 21 
percent of the average family’s budget, and 
sales of commodities covered by the bill total 
some $63 billion annually. A family mak- 
ing buying decisions on the basis of rational- 
ity, instead of merchandising hoopla, could 
save $200 to $300 a year. 

A truth in packaging law would have an- 
other, more subtle, yet perhaps more impor- 
tant effect on the economy. The free enter- 
prise system depends on the theory that the 
manufacturer who provides the best quality 
at the best price will be rewarded by success. 
The theory, in turn, depends on the con- 
sumer making wise choices. The manufac- 
turer must make his products known and 
available while the consumer, voting with 
his dollars, decides which products will re- 
main on the market and which will not. 

Deceptive, confusing, or misleading pack- 
aging causes shoppers to make poor choices, 
harming themselves and the honest manu- 
facturer. Success in business comes to de- 
pend more on gimmickry than on value. In 
fact, honest packaging tends to be driven off 
the market by slick practices. Time after 
time, we have seen cases where manufactur- 
ers were forced into questionable packaging 
practices to keep up with some competitor 
who had found a new way to puff up his 
package. 

The package, after all, is the only sales- 
man a shopper meets in the market these 
days. Some years ago, the housewife dealt 
with a grocer who discussed values and then 
personally filled many of the packages the 
customer carried home. Cost comparisons 
were easy because prices were based on hon- 
est pounds and whole ounces instead of 
fractions. Modern supermarkets, on the 
other hand, don’t sell anything. They serve 
as display depots that are in the business of 
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ren out shelf space to manufacturers 
for the highest possible rental—rental that 
depends on markup and turnover. And 
because even a momentary lag in sales can 
sweep a product off the market, any suc- 
cessful must be swiftly 
imitated by competitors interested in their 
own survival. It is in this atmosphere that 
the housewife must divide twelve and one- 
fourth ounces into 34 cents while simulta- 
neously worrying about her time expiring on 
a parking meter, and her two children who 
just disappeared behind the meat counter. 

The supermarket and prepackaged foods 
originally were designed to save money for 
consumers through mass marketing. This 
purpose will be defeated if we do not estab- 
lish ground rules that will make sense out 
of the present chaos of packaging practices. 

Here are some goals the truth in packaging 
bill is designed to achieve: 

The prohibition of illustrations that de- 
ceive the consumer as to content. Choco- 
late chips, for example, should be as evident 
in the cookies as they are in the package 
illustration. 

The elimination of “cents-off” claims or 
“economy-sized" designations. These imply 
a control over retail price that the manu- 
facturer does not have. 

The establishment of standard weights and 
measures in which certain product lines 
could be sold. Instead of having competing 
brands selling in 13%-, 15%4-, and 18%- 
ounce packages, would it not be easier if 
they all came in 1-pound containers or mul- 
tiples of 1 pound? And—in all cases—it 
would be required that net weight be promi- 
nently displayed. 

The prevention of the use of packages 
that might deceive the consumer as to con- 
tent. In some cases, slack fill is unavoid- 
able, but there seems little excuse for the 
4-inch candy bar in the 6-inch cardboard 
tray, or for that spaghetti box mentioned 
earlier. 

The establishment of serving standards. 
How much fillet of sole, for example, will 
serve four? One pound or four forkfuls? 

The elimination of meaningless designa- 
tions such as jumbo“ and “giant half- 

* 


The adoption of regulations that would 
make it difficult for manufacturers to dis- 
guise price increases by reducing package 
content. 

The bill has stirred up formidable industry 
opposition, alfhough a mumber of manufac- 
turers testified that the bill would be wel- 
come protection against less scrupulous com- 

titors. Arguments against the bin boil 
down to: 


Industry can do the job with self-regula- 
tion. 

Present labeling laws are adequate. 

The bill constitutes undue Government in- 
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product inside. Fortified with this protec- 
tion, the consumer would have little to fear 
from the dart guns of deception. 


[From the Evening Star, July 8, 1963} 
WHAT Are You BUYING? 


That feeling of bewilderment and frus- 
tration often shared by superstore shoppers 
is no mere coincidence. To begin with, all 
are wandering through a labyrinth stocked 
with some 8,000 items of every shape, size, 
weight, brand and price from which to 
choose, as economically as possible, the ne- 
cessities of food, cosmetics, household ftems 
and the like. 

It would be taxing enough if each knew, 
as he reached for a certain product, just 
what he was paying for in comparison with 
a competing product. But it can be down- 
right defeating when the thrifty shopper, 
taking the time to read the fine print, finds 
himself completely baffled by the unmatch- 
ing assortment of weights, quantities and 
sizes offered at a wide variety of prices. 

Chances are, he will agree with Senator 
Hart, of Michigan, and the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the need for a truth-in- 
packaging bill to curb deceptive labeling and 
packaging practices. During hearings the 
past 2 years the subcommittee has vicari- 
ously followed shoppers through a stupefy- 
ing maze of full quarts which grow into 
jumbo quarts and finally attain giant im- 
perial quart size. The once respectable pint 
is no more. It has succumbed to the giant 
half-quart. 

These mirages, however, are innocuous 
compared with other items which bemused 
the subcommittee, such as economy-size 
packages of unproven economic worth, sizes 
dealing in fractions of ounces and almost 
impossible to compare as to price with other 
odd-sized packages, impressive-sized boxes 
partly filled with air, and oddly shaped con- 
tainers holding less than they appear to. 

The truth-in-packaging bill would stand- 
ardize the contents of small, medium and 
Iarge packages, halt the deceptive cents-off- 
regular-price practice, insist on clearly 
printed weights and contents prominently 
displayed on packages and clarify other mis- 
leading points.such as the number of persons 
a package will serve. 

There is nothing in the bill any honest 
producer should fear. There is a great deal 
which will help the homemaker more effec- 
tively spend the 20 percent of the family 
budget used for such purposes. We think 
that the public is fed up with this kind of 
treatment and that the full Senate Anti- 
trust Committee should do something about 
it by favorably reporting the Dill this month. 


A NATION UNDER GOD 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
United States was founded on the sound 
principles of a deep and abiding faith in 
Almighty God, but recent actions by the 
Federal judiciary threaten to carry us 
farther and farther away from these 
principles 


Unless present trends are reversed, I 
fear that this country will lose sight of 
the fact that it, like all nations, is a na- 
tion under God, from whom all things 
flow. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
banning the reading of the Bible and the 
saying of the Lord’s Prayer from our pub- 
lic schools is begirming to have its impact 
on the God-fearing men of this Nation. 

Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, pastor of the 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., in a sermon to his congre- 
gation, was eminently correct in express- 
ing deep concern over the Court’s deci- 
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sion. In his message, he feared for the 
future of any nation which does not side 
with God and have His help, and if it does 
not acknowledge that He is the highest 
authority over all men and their affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this sermon be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CHRISTIAN AND POLITICS 
(By Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr.) 
(Scripture: Mark 12: 13-7) 

Politics is the art of government. In our 
particular country politics is the art of repre- 
sentative government. We are not a democ- 
racy. We are a nation committed to repre- 
sentative government, described by Lincoln 
as “government of the people, by the people 
and for the people,” through representatives 
whom we elect and in whom we invest power 
as they meet together. When the Govern- 
ment of this country was set up, about two- 
thirds of the population of the Original 
Colonies were from Presbyterian or Reformed 
background. It is no accident that the gov- 
ernmental structure of the United States fol- 
lows very closely that of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches, 

Religion is the proper acknowledgment 
of and relationship to God. These two rela- 
tionships, man’s relationship to politics or 
to the state and his relationship to religion, 
to God and to the church, have been of 
necessity, through all of his created life, 
close. But the relationship has always been 
an uneasy one. It has been an uneasy rela- 
tionship because of the sinfulmess of man, 
because of man’s self-assertion, because of 
man's pride. It has been an uneasy rela- 
tionship because the church, very often as 
the human organization of man’s relation- 
ship to God, has at times pretended to take 
the place of God and to demand the same 

ce as God demands and has de- 
manded that that allegiance be over and 
above the aHegiance of a man to the state. 
The church has become an ido! and made the 
relationship difficult. That, however, does 
not exist in many parts of the world today. 
The Roman church theoretically makes the 
claim but practically is getting farther from 
it all the time. At any rate it is not a pres- 
ent problem in our own land. 

On the other hand, the tension has been 
there always because the state, in the pride 
of man's sin, has always found it difficult to 
come to terms with God. Now this was true 
in Jesus’ day. In those last days when they 
were seeking finally to entrap Him, as part of 
the web in which they would entrap Him 

church 


tween politics and God. They came to Him 


Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God's.“ He said certain 


‘There are many who feel that He said that 
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sibility to God. Frederick the Great, of Prus- 
sia, was reported to have said that Salvation 
is of God and everything else in my affair.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop Temple, who died during the last war, 
was one of the great leaders of the church. 
He was constantly pressing the people 


one of the British publications a car- 
toon that showed Colonel Blimp, represent- 
ing the British people, standing barring the 
gate to a field to Archbishop Temple. The 
field represented the British public life, Brit- 
ish Government. Colonel Blimp was saying 
to the archbishop as he tried to go through 
the gate, “Hey there. You're trespassing. 
This is private property.” We have it in our 
day. You are always hearing people saying 
that they wish the church would stop talk- 
ing about politics and about race and busi- 
and preach the Gospel. There is no 


that anything was outside of man's respon- 
sibility to God. The state has only such 
power as God gives it. You remember when 
He stood before Pilate? He was a beaten and 
bound prisoner. He stood before the throne 
of a Roman official, representing the em- 
pire. Calmly He said, “Thou couldst have 
no power at all over Me, unless it had been 
given thee from above.” Everything and 
every part of human life is under the judg- 
ment and of the mercy of God. 

This is the story of Scripture. I think 
Christians are going to have to start read- 
ing the Bible again. Either that or you are 
going to have your mind made up by the 
latest fad of the newest leader. I am not 
talking about reading just a few verses here 
and a few verses there. I am talking about 
reading it until you understand the sweep 
of it. Until you understand what it is all 
about. When we talk about God, in the 
Christian faith, we are talking about the 
God of Jesus Christ. If you will read this 
Book it sets forth from beginning to end 
that all of life, every human individual, 
every human association of individuals, is 
under the judgment and mercy of God. By 
God we mean the God of Jesus Christ, the 
God revealed in our Bible. That is all we 
know about God. Ali the ideas that men 
bring to us about God outside of that, are 
simply wrong. They are the foolishness of 
human wisdom. Now we as Christians need 
to get narrow about that. We need never be 
narrow in our sympathies, but insofar as our 
convictions are concerned, they are rooted 
to a Revelation. No man has any right to 
talk about God outside that Revelation. 
Read it. The whole sweep of it. Read 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Listen to 
them call the roll of the nations to the throne 
of God. Listen to the nations found respon- 
sible for their relationship to God, for their 
conduct before God. Listen to them as God 
says, “Now shall they know that I am God,” 
as they come to judgment because they have 
failed to know and to obey God. Hosea, 
Amos. Amos says, “Has evil befallen any 
city unless God has done it.“ God is in con- 
trol of the affairs of men and of nations. 
By Him nations rise and fall. They live and 
move and have their being under God. That 
is what Scripture says. Jesus here as I 
quoted, saying to Pilate, “Thou could have 
no power at all except it were given thee from 
above.” Peter, standing before the author- 
ities of his day and saying, “Whether it is 
right in the sight of God to obey man rather 
than God, judge you.” Paul moving about 
the empire and claiming everything for 
Christ. 

It has been the story of the Christian 
faith. Martin Luther broke the world wide 
open by standing before the emperor of the 
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Holy Roman Empire and the representatives 
of the papacy which was then a great secu- 
lar power and refusing to compromise, say- 
ing, Here I stand. I can do no other.“ Mar- 
tin Niemoeller, still living, spent 6 years in 
a concentration camp because he would not 
compromise with Adolph Hitler, who de- 
manded that he admit that the authority of 
the state was greater than the authority of 
God. That is not as theoretical a question 
today as it was 6 weeks ago. These great 
religious questions in America that we have 
considered to be so theoretical that they 
never would touch us are beginning to crowd 
us. It means that every nation today and 
every part of every nation stands under God. 
It means that Russia is at the judgment bar 
of God. Russia is not going to fail or fall 
because of her economic system. Russia is 
going to fail and fall because they have de- 
nied God. 

You see, if God exists, it’s an entirely dif- 
ferent thing than if we are just theorizing 
about religion. But suppose God does exist 
as we say we believe He does. Suppose He 
is the life of all that lives. Suppose in Him 
every human institution lives and moves and 
has its being because human beings do. Sup- 
pose that to be true. Suppose by the very 
nature of God, the worship and acknowledge- 
ment of God and obedience to Him is ab- 
solutely necessary. Suppose you can no more 
be neutral about God then you can be neu- 
tral about breathing. Suppose that it is just 
as natural for God to be in the center of 
life as it is for breath to be in the center 
of the body that lives. These things being 
true, then no human institution and no 
human being can live and prosper outside 
of the proper acknowledgement of and rela- 
tionship to God. That is true of England 
and of France and of everything in England 
and France. It is equally true of America. 

Now we are hearing today that in America 
we have developed something new and, there- 
fore, we need a new approach. We are told 
today, and this is the word you hear more 
and more, that we in America have devel- 
oped a pluralistic society. Now the only 
thing that you can possibly mean in the final 
analysis about a pluralistic society is that 
we have developed a society that has a pan- 
theon of gods. No longer do we have one 
God. Today we have a household of gods 
and you must be careful about pushing one 
god, because you will offend another god. 
If you put one god ahead of the other the 
second god will get jealous and in the in- 
terests of human rights, in the interests of 
individual rights, you cannot afford to of- 
fend one of the lesser deities. The god of 
the Jew—incomplete. The god of Buddha, 
the god of the Moslem, the god of the person 
whose god is the idol of his own self-pride. 
The idols of Bacchus. The idols of pleasure. 
The idols of profit. Whatever may be the 
god, no longer can you offend the god be- 
cause we live in what one of the religious 
writers of our land called “our rich, pluralis- 
tic heritage.” 

So it is that we are told today that no 
longer can we acknowledge God in our pub- 
lic institutions. It has taken us 187 years 
to come to this point. The people who are 
pushing it are not really interested in indi- 
vidual freedom, they are interested only in 
getting rid of God. Already in Los Angeles 
this past week a suit was filed by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to have declared 
unconstitutional the inclusion of the words 
“under God” in the Pledge of Allegiance. 
They have set themselves to erase God from 
the public institutions, I say, it has taken 
187 years to come to that point. It never 
has been that way. It is not an accident that 
at the heart of the official documents of this 
land, its Constitution, its Bill; of Rights, 
there is the assumption that they flow from 
God. The Congress of the United States 
opens both of its Houses every day with 
prayer to an eternal God. Some say these 
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things become rote and they do not help. It 
is not a question as to whether they become 
rote or not. If they become rote with the 
people then the problem is with the people 
for whom they become rote. But they are 
an acknowledgement that there is above this 
Nation One whose authority exceeds it, and 
that is God. The public school system of 
this country would not know how to operate 
without prayer in most of its life and it is 
not an accident. In this most important 
thing that a state does, woe betide it if it 
does not have God's help, if it does not act 
under the acknowledgement of God as the 
center of it. The authority of the courts of 
this land is founded upon the Word of God. 
The President has taken his oath upon the 
Word of God. 

Where do you stop this attack on the ac- 
knowledgment of God? And after you have 
stopped, what happens? Our Supreme Court 
has carried us a long way along a road, where 
I believe if we do not in some way turn 
back, we have reached the beginning of an 
end. Yes, the home and the church can 
still teach religion, but that is not the ques- 
tion. If the nation is still not under God, 
then the home and the church will never be 
able to overcome the influence of that nega- 
tive stand, 

Well, they tell us, that they will always 
teach morality. Our educators say, “Well, 
we are going to teach integrity, character, 
human rights, individual freedom. We are 
going to teach character.” What kind of 
character? The answer is, “Christian char- 
acter.” You cannot teach Christian charac- 
ter. Christian character is not taught. 
Christian character is the molding hand of 
the spirit of the living God upon the hands 
and hearts of those who acknowledge Him 
in worship. You cannot have the fruit with- 
out the tree. 

You do not even have any definition of 
“character” until you know what a man wor- 
ships. A man develops the kind of character 
of the God he worships. If you are more in- 
terested in the image that people have of 
you, in what people think of you; if you are 
more interested in conforming to the pat- 
terns of the groups to which you belong, busi- 
ness, social, or political, than you are in God, 
then you develop a certain kind of character, 
You will do things that you know are wrong 
as followers of Christ as God. You will do 
things because the group demands it. Your 
god has become the group. Your character 
is determined by the kind of God you wor- 
ship. You may be a church person. There 
are people everywhere who are church peo- 
ple and yet their ethics are determined by 
the groups in which they move and by the 
political and business atmospheres of their 
lives. Their decisions are made by the idols 
they worship. 

The Communist has a certain type char- 
acter. If you believe that the state is su- 
preme, then the Communist is right when 
he says that you have no personal rights. If 
you violate the state the Communist is right 
in lining you up against a wall and shooting 
you. You do not have any personal rights. 
The idea of personal integrity, of personal 
freedom, is a direct fruit of the Christian 
faith and it does not exist in this world 
where that faith has not been a predominant 
influence. The very ideas of right and wrong, 
tha? have become a part of our Western cul- 
ture, are a result of this faith of ours in the 
God of Jesus Christ. You cannot bow Him 
out and still have them. 

Already we have bowed Him out to a 
large extent and the results are there for 
everyone to read. One of the most interest- 
ing commentaries on the moral level of 
America is the popularity in its beginning of 
this film “Cleopatra.” Its principal actors 
have in every way opened to them appar- 
ently violated the established moral code 
that we have accepted as good and yet people 
cannot wait to see them in action. People 
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Just cannot wait to put millions of dollars in 
their hands. How that can be justified I fail 
to see. Men and women are allowed to be 
honored whose writings are the dredging up 
of the gutters of the human mind. We call 
them great adventures in literature. As Paul 
said in the first chapter of Romans, “We not 
only do these evil things, we have pleasure 
in them that do.” 

This is not something that a preacher is 
going to change overnight. I simply call 
your attention to them. I do not expect to 
change a thing, but I simply call your atten- 
tion to them so that when you see the crowds 
in line and see the books on the best-seller 
list, you can just note those things that are 
going to make almost inevitable the break- 
ing down of this land which for so long a 
time has been the great bulwark of the whole 
world. 

That is why this decision of the Supreme 
Court bothers me. It almost terrifies me, 
because it is a taking out of the center of 
life the only thing that has ever supported 
the center of life, whether it be an individ- 
ual or whether it be an institution. It is not 
a question in America of some official church 
trying to dominate government. We do not 
have that just now. There can be no possi- 
ble understanding of the thing in that re- 
gard. It is a long step toward making this 
land of ours what at least for 187 years it 
has never been. The fruits of what we are 
doing we shall reap in the future, and I 
really hope they will be better than some 
fear. 

Now in the middle of it all is the church. 
I grant you there is vast disagreement in 
many of these things among those who are 
a part of the church, I think each must ex- 
press that which is the conviction of his 
own heart. But regardless of whatever posi- 
tion in this particular matter a person may 
hold, there is one thing sure: the voice of 
the church calling men to put God in the 
center of life is the only support the Nation 
has against the demands of the state for the 
absolute surrender of the human being. 
“Unless men are ruled by God,” Benjamin 
Franklin said, “they will be ruled by tyran- 
ny.” It is only the Church of Christ, those 
who have been willing to stand against the 
demands of the state, that have ever pushed 
back in any day of testing, the totalitarian 
efforts of politics. They are rampant all 
over our world. They are moving in this 
land of ours encroaching little by little. Only 
one voice can finally keep us free, the voice 
of the church. That was true in Germany 

t Hitler. Everybody else capitulated, 
only the church did not. 

I wonder, really, if you are interested in 
the future, in a kind of future where God 
can grant still to men his bounty, if there 
is anything that you can do that possibly 
will be as important as the undergirding of 
your church, I have not much confidence 
in the concerns of men about these things 
that are vital, who are not willing to support 
the church. Not only this church, some 
church. There is perhaps nothing in the 
world today as important as your worship, 
the opening of the door of your heart to the 
coming in of God and then going out of the 
church and being willing to stand, not just 
by word, but by deed, where you live, where 
you work and where you play; being willing 
to stand wherever you are and say by your 
life, as well as by your word, the words of 
our creed, “I believe in God.” 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
although the Area Redevelopment Act’s 
extension has been approved by the Sen- 
ate by a wide margin, I want to call the 
attention of Members of the Congress to 
some significant information on this 
program. 
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In reply to a Washington Post edito- 
rial, Mr. William L. Batt, Jr., ARA Ad- 
ministrator, has outlined some of the 
accomplishments of the program in a 
letter to the editor of that newspaper. 

I have been dealing with Mr. Batt 
since I served as Governor of Oklahoma 
and have found him capable and tire- 
less in his efforts to carry out the wishes 
of the Congress as subscribed in the act 
creating the ARA. 

ARA projects have received bipartisan 
support in Oklahoma and are beginning 
to bring hundreds of vitally needed new 
jobs to our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Batt’s letter be printed in the RECORD and 
I commend it to my colleagues in the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Several points raised in your editorial of 
June 16, require further explanation. 

A disturbing note is the implication that 
the defeat of the administration-proposed 
Area Redevelopment Act was somehow not 
very important. On the contrary, the defeat 
was a stunning blow to the hopes and ex- 
pectations of thousands of American families 
living in redevelopment areas who had seen 
for the first time a glimmer of hope after 
years of living with economic stagnation. 
The additional authorizations would have 
meant 250,000 new jobs in the hardest hit 
areas. As President Kennedy said in his 
statement on June 13, “The tragic defeat of 
area redevelopment legislation could not 
have come at a worse time.“ 

The testimony at the hearings before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
would support this opinion. Witness after 
witness from individual States and local 
communities—businessmen, bankers, public 
officials, labor representatives—all testified on 
the accomplishments of the program to date. 

This testimony was impressive enough to 
vote out the bill with bipartisan support. 
Among those representatives who know area 
redevelopment best, the vote was pro-ARA 
by 17 to 5. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee voted 10 to 5 in favor. 

Over 67,000 people are getting jobs because 
of the projects which have already been ap- 
proved under this program. Community 
leaders in 516 distressed areas are looking 
forward to new business payrolls created by 
the ARA program. These people and their 
families would hardly agree with your con- 
clusion that the “wisdom of establishing this 
program in 1961 is open to serious doubt” in 
view of the fact that it is more important to 
“promote a higher level of aggregate activity 
and a higher rate of overall growth.” 

There is no question that the area rede- 
velopment job will be easier when the gen- 
eral economy is growing more rapidly, but 
this does not mean that the job is impos- 
sible or ineffective when the general econ- 
omy is not growing as rapidly as we would 
like. The plain fact of the matter is—as 
the hearings in the House and Senate 
proved—that ARA has received more eligible, 
job-creating projects than it can approve 
under present authorizations. 

ARA experience to date has proved that: 

Federal financial assistance for local eco- 
nomic development projects can spur local 
economic planning and action and can re- 
sult in new jobs and higher incomes for area 
residents; 

The de! d for Federal financial assist- 
ance for new or expanding businesses in re- 
development areas which would result in ap- 
provable job-creating projects far exceeds 
the amounts authorized in the original Area 
Redevelopment Act; 
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Jobs can be created at an average Federal 
investment per job of less than $3,000, and 
this amply justifies Federal financial assist- 
ance; 

The return to the Federal Government 
from investments in new job-creating proj- 
ects comes in the form of increased taxes on 
profits of the entrepreneurs and the wages 
of the workers, as well as in the form of re- 
duced unemployment compensation and wel- 
fare payments, and far exceeds the Federal 
investment. Most of the 6375 million will 
be returned with interest; 

Whatever the impact on total national un- 
employment, the 67,000 direct and indirect 
new jobs so far created by ARA make a re- 
spectable dent in the total number of un- 
employed in redevelopment areas, and the 
program would still be increasing in scope 
if the necessary additional authorizations 
were granted. In fact, the additional au- 
thorizations would mean 250,000 new jobs 
in the hardest hit areas. 

One cannot help but conclude that wheth- 
er the economy is growing satisfactorily or 
not, area redevelopment can pay for itself, 
can relieve misery, and can contribute to na- 
tional growth. The defeat of the proposed 
amendments was a major economic setback, 
and the Nation will be well served if Con- 
gress reverses the House. 

WILLIAM L. Barr, Jr. 
Administrator, Area Redevelopment 
Administration, Washington. 


TULSA TEACHER WINS STATE 
BIOLOGY AWARD 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. President, I 
am particularly pleased to call attention 
to the fact that Otis Autry, head of the 
science department at Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School in Tulsa, Okla., has 
been named the “Outstanding Oklahoma 
Biology Teacher for 1963.” 

As a member of the Senate Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Committee, I 
have come to have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of our high school 
science teachers. The enthusiasm and 
interest they are able to instill in our 
young people in America will certainly 
determine to a large extent what place 
our Nation holds in scientific develop- 
ment in this crucial decade of space 
exploration. 

I congratulate Mr. Autry on this rec- 
ognition and ask unanimous consent 
that the news story telling of this award 
which appeared in the Oklahoma City 
Times, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times, 
May 14, 1963] 
TULSA TEACHER WINS STATE BIroLOGY AWARD 

STILLWATER:—The “Outstanding Oklahoma 
Biology Teacher” of 1963 is Otis Autry, head 
of the science department at Tulsa Booker T. 
Washington High School, State Selection 
Director L. P. Richardson of Oklahoma State 
University announced Thursday. 

Autry was chosen from among 10 finalists 
in the annual competition sponsored by the 
National Association of Biology Teachers. 

Governor Bellmon will present the award 
in a special 15-minute ceremony at 10:30 
a.m. Tuesday, May 21, in the Blue Room of 
the State Capitol building. 

Autry also will receive a plaque from Okla- 
homa industry in recognition of the honor. 

Runner-up for the coveted award was 
Clyde E. Butler of U. S. Grant High School, 
Oklahoma City. Honorable mention went 
to Donald W. Hastings, Tulsa Edison; John 
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M. Paden, Oklahoma City Northwest Classen, 
and John Sanford Shed, Seminole High 
School. 

Dr. Richardson, OSU microbiologist, said 
the committee chose Autry for several 
reasons. 

“He has kept abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in his field by taking advanced work 
for the past several summers at various uni- 
versities,” Richardson said. 

“He has had experience with all three 
versions of the BSCS (biological science 
curriculum study) curriculum, and his 
enthusiasm for this work has been conta- 
gious, resulting in improvement in his classes 
and serving to stimulate others.” 

Richardson said Autry’s “untiring efforts 
at self-improvement and accomplishments 
in upgrading the biology curriculum in the 
high school serve as worthy examples for 
biology teachers everywhere.” 

Autry, a native of Beggs, graduated magna 
cum laude from Langston University in 
biology in 1950 and received an MS degree 
in natural science from Oklahoma State in 
1959. He also has done graduate work at 
Purdue, Oklahoma and Tulsa universities. 

An Army veteran of the European theater, 
Autry taught at Douglass High School, Bar- 
tlesville, for 6 years and has been at Tulsa 
Washington 5 years. He is married and the 
father of three children. 


FEDERAL AID TO SEGREGATION 
AND DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week, 
on July 2, I took some time to spread on 
the Recor the detailed questions I had 
posed, along with the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart], to various Fed- 
eral agencies and Departments about the 
use of Federal funds to support or assist 
programs which were being run on a 
segregated or discriminatory basis. In 
this connection I should like to call to 
my colleagues’ attention an article in last 
week’s Reporter magazine which under 
the title “The Role of the Civil Rights 
Commission” explores in some depth this 
most pernicious problem of Federal aid 
involvement in racial discrimination and 
what can be done about it. The answers 
I have so far received to my inquiries to 
the executive branch indicate how much 
can be done even without further legis- 
lation on the use of Federal funds, just 
as the U.S. Civil Rights Commission has 
on several occasions already recom- 
mended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed as a part of my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

There being no obligation, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ROLE or THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 
(By Barbara Carter) 

On April 17, a surprising story appeared 
in the New York Times. “President Urged 
To Cut Off Funds for Mississippi,” the head- 
lines read. “Action To Halt ‘Breakdown of 
Law and Order’ Urged by Civil Rights Com- 
mission.” 

The President immediately took issue with 
the idea. “I don’t have the power to cut 
off the aid in a general way,” he argued, 
“and I think it would probably be unwise to 
give the President of the United States that 
kind of power.” Officially rebuked, the Com- 
mission turned to face the mounting protest 
to its suggestion in the days that followed 
with as much dignity as it could muster. 
Criticism, of course, from Mississippi was to 
be expected. “Meddling of busybodies,” said 
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Senator Srennis. “Most monstrous libel,” 
said Senator EASTLAND. “The motel crowd,” 
was the touch added by Congressman JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS. 

Throughout the country the press com- 
peted for substitutes for “silly,” “absurd” 
and “shocking.” “Tub-Thumpers,” came 
from the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune & Star, 
“Fascistic Civil Righters,” from the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, and Wood- 
shed Punishment,” from the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. Hodding Carter noted un- 
graciously that “some smart aleck who didn't 
know what he was talking about was behind 
that.” And the Jackson Clarion-Ledger and 
Daily News took space to commend the vast 
majority of the Nation’s press on what 
may very well have been its first occasion 
to do so on the matter of civil rights. 

The proposal was not altogether without 
support, however, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP 
pointed out that his organization and 35 
others “heartily” endorsed it (they had, in 
fact, made a similar recommendation 2 years 
earlier), and several Senators, including Re- 
publicans KENNETH KEATING and JACOB 
Javits of New York and Democrat PHILIP 
Harr of Michigan, announced that they 
were either preparing legislation or asking 
for Executive action to further the idea. 

But most seemed to with James Res- 
ton of the Times that “Mississippi needs help, 
not Federal fund ban,” and many supported 
his argument that the State should be treated 
like an underdeveloped country and given de- 
velopment grants and technical assistance 
and a “cataract of teachers, technicians, and 
industrialists.” 

Reston's suggestion echoed an earlier one 
by the Civil Rights Commission itself. In a 
1961 study of 21 southern black-belt coun- 
ties, the Commission had found that segre- 
gation was just as much a fact of life where 
Negroes voted as it was where they did not; 
though the few counties where Negroes could 
vote were for the most part better off eco- 
nomically, voting alone brought “few mean- 
ingful differences.” The Commission sug- 
gested then that the key to voting rights 
and better race relations might be economic 
progress. It recommended at that time more 
agricultural aid to the black-belt areas un- 
dergoing change, more Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans to help diversify their 
economy, and more assistance in training and 
relocating farm families—all to “promote the 
kind of economic climate that encourages 
better race relations.” Thus the Commis- 
sion’s newest proposal seemed to contradict 
its own earlier suggestions. 


MISREPORTED AND MISUNDERSTOOD 


It turns out, however, that the Civil Rights 
Commission had never meant to suggest that 
all Federal funds be withdrawn from Missis- 
sippi, or that any funds going to individuals 
such as social security or welfare payments 
should be cut off. “We were misreported,” 
Berl Bernhard, the Commission’s staff direc- 
tor, told me. “Even our friends misunder- 

tood.” 
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“If we had just underlined the words ‘con- 
sider’ and explore,“ one of the commission- 
ers said, pointing out the difficulties involved 
in drafting a statement by “six people widely 
separated geographically” who didn't always 
agree. Three of the Commissioners, Robert 
G. Storey of Southern Methodist, Robert S. 
Rankin of Duke, and Spottswood W. Robin- 
son III of Howard, a Negro, are from the 
South. The remaining three, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold of Harvard, the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame, and the Commis- 
sion’s chairman, John A. Hannah of Michi- 
gan State, are from the East or Middle West. 

But even with underlining, it is easy to see 
how the report could have been misinter- 
preted. For while it did suggest that the 
President only explore“ his legal authority, 
it was his authority “to withhold funds” un- 
til the State “demonstrates its compliance 
with the Constitution” that was to be ex- 
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plored. And while it asked Congress and 
the President only to “consider” whether 
legislation was appropriate “to assure that 
Federal funds contributed by citizens of all 
States not be made available to any State 
which continues to refuse to abide by the 
Constitution,” it seemed almost to give more 
importance to where the money came from 
than to how it was used. This, coupled with 
the flat statement that Mississippi received 
more than $650 million a year from the 
Government, a figure that included social 
security payments, veterans’ benefits, and 
military pay, certainly sounded as if all 
Federal funds were to be withheld—withheld, 
moreover, for an indefinite time. Who could 
determine when Mississippi had fully com- 
plied with the Constitution in every respect? 

Yet, in all fairness, it must be said that 
nowhere did the report specifically recom- 
mend that all or any Federal funds to the 
State be immediately cut off. Three times 
before, however, in its 6-year life, the fact- 
finding agency had quietly recommended 
withholding funds in specific programs— 
library services, research grants, and half the 
ald to education—until some compliance was 
reached, without causing a nationwide pro- 
test. 

“The report was not intended to be puni- 
tive,” Bernhard explained. “After all, the 
Commissioners are intelligent and sensitive 
men, and aware of the limitations to the 
President's power.” What they had in mind 
Was a program-by-program review of Federal 
money going to the State, particularly grants- 
in-aid and matching funds, to make sure that 
Federal money was not being used to foster 
or encourage discrimination. Such a review 
would provide a “leverage for bargaining,” 
which in turn might “stimulate the business 
community to cooperate.” The Federal Goy- 
ernment could also exercise discretion on 
where to locate new projects, and thus get 
“a minimum agreement on how a State will 
treat its citizens.” The bargaining would 
be handled quietly; and even in situations 
where there was no compliance, “cutting off 
funds in grant programs would be the ulti- 
mate sanction.” As an example of what was 
meant, Bernhard told of the success in get- 
ting a new Veterans’ Administration hospital 
to open in Jackson on a partially desegre- 
gated basis several years ago because the 
Federal Government had insisted then that 
its funds could not be used to help out other- 
wise. 

Unlike other reports prepared by the Com- 
mission, this one had to be brought together 
in a hurry, and was as much the result of 
irritation with the Attorney General as with 
events in Mississippi. Understandably, its 
quality was somewhat different from that of 
the Commission’s usual lengthy reports. In 
October 1962, the Commission had scheduled 
hearings to be held in the State, but by De- 
cember it had been forced three times to 
postpone them at the request of Robert 
Kennedy. The hearings were to be on a 
broad scale, covering discrimination in vot- 
ing rights, discrimination in the schools, eco- 
nomic reprisals against Negroes, and the im- 


pact of various Federal programs in the State. 


But the Attorney General felt that the “tim- 
ing” was bad. Criminal-contempt proceed- 
ings were pending against Gov. Ross Barnett, 
just to cite one case, and the Commission re- 
luctantly agreed that hearings might preju- 
dice or hamper the work of the Justice De- 
partment in the State. 

But on March 21, when the President was 
asked in a news conference if he felt the 
Mississippi hearings should be delayed any 
longer, he answered “No,” and went on to 
say: any time, any hearing that they feel 
advances the cause or meets their responsi- 
bility which has been entrusted to them by 
the law, then they should go ahead and hold 
it.” Several of the Commissioners felt that 
the green light had at last been given. But 
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before setting a date, the careful staff di- 
rector checked first with the Justice Depart- 
ment. “I continue to hold the view,” Rob- 
ert Kennedy replied stiffly in a letter on 
March 26, “that a public hearing in Missis- 
sippi by the Civil Rights Commission would 
not be appropriate.” 

“This the Commission took very hard,” 
Commissioner Griswold said later in his office 
at Harvard Law School. We had to get the 
ae, for not having the hearings 

to the administration, where it be- 
23 At the time, Dean Griswold ex- 
plained, “A great many very bad things were 
happening in Mississippi and the Govern- 
ment was not doing anything appreciable 
about it. People were being shot at, the 
home of one of our State advisory committee 
members was bombed, another member had 
been jailed, and so on. We got the usual 
statements, We're looking into it,’ but noth- 
ing was done. After the President made his 
TV speech during the crises at Oxford, he 
seemed to wash his hands of the matter.” 

Two days after the Attorney General for- 
bade them, as Dean Griswold put it, to hold 
the hearings, the commissioners attended a 
2-day hearing in Indianapolis, and there im- 
mediately drafted their report. Dean Gris- 
wold himself was not present but was called 
on the telephone, and the report was cir- 
culated for polishing and checking. When it 
was issued, less than 3 weeks later, it quoted 
from the Attorney General's letter of refusal 
after first setting forth the alarming account 
of citizens being “shot, set upon by vicious 
dogs, beaten and otherwise terrorized. * * + 
Even children, at the brink of starvation 
* * * deprived of assistance.” The Attor- 
ney General's finding that the time was “not 
appropriate” for a hearing seemed inade- 
quate indeed. 


Is JUSTICE BLIND? 


To the Commission it looked as if the Jus- 
tice Department was concerned only with 
voting rights, to the exclusion of other 
equally important areas, and that its Civil 
Rights Division was solely intent on pushing 
its attack, case by case, with maddening 
slowness, through a bumpy terrain defended 
by southern judges. Moreover, it seemed 
that Robert Kennedy was jealous of his do- 
main in the field of civil rights, and over- 
concerned that credit should go not only 
where it was due but where it would do the 
most good for the administration. The 
Commission, after all, is an independent 
agency, and was set up in 1957 under Eisen- 
hower, 

“I would like it,” Dean Griswold said, “if 
greater cooperation could be developed be- 
tween us. We're both on the same team. 
We can do some things they can’t do. At 
times, there is a sense of competition, a 
fear that we'll interfere, or maybe that weill 
get some credit. I'm not interested in credit, 
or in competition.” 

“Time after time,” one of the Commission’s 
staff said, “I find myself defending the De- 
partment of Justice. Of course, they have 
valid reasons for their actions. And I must 
say, whenever I run across the Department 
of Justice personnel in the feld, I am 
damned impressed. But, with all kinds of 
compassion, I'd say, ‘Be a little braver, 
boys’.’” Words such as “overprotective,” 
“hypersensitive,” and even “patriarchal” were 
used by Commission staff members in an- 
alyzing the Department of Justice. 

In the lower echelons of the Justice De- 
partment, rather unkind things can also be 
heard about the Civil Rights Commission. 
“Don’t quote me,” I was told, but they've 
outlived their mandate. They’ve got all the 
facts they set out to collect, and they don't 
know what to do next to keep in business.” 
But Deputy Attorney General Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach’s comments about the Commission 
are not so blunt. They're very unhappy over 
there,” he said sympathetically. They say 
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things are not going fast enough, and maybe 
they're right. Things had better be solved, 
and relatively fast. But it’s a difficult process 
to speed up, particularly in Mississippi. In 
other places, we've been progress re- 
markably fast, and peacefully.” He had seen 
the Commission's latest report, even before 
it was issued. No, we didn’t try to stop it. 
I did make suggestions, however. I said it 
used too many plurals.” He referred to the 
part about citizens being shot and ministers 
being assaulted. “Often they just had 2 
examples, but it sounded like 30 a day. The 
problem is real,” Katzenbach continued. 
“The events did occur, and I don’t want to 
minimize their seriousness, but the Com- 
mission overdramatizes. It’s better to be 
specific. 

“Their approach is somewhat of a do-it- 

or-else approach. It's not calculated to in- 
duce cooperation.” In contrast, the Justice 
Department tries to work quietly with peo- 
ple behind the scenes and head off situations. 
Time and again we've had success precisely 
because we haven't got publicity. Birming- 
ham illustrates the difference. We don't 
point out, This mayor here has reformed 
now.“ And we get results, although listing 
them in detail would put the finger on peo- 
ple. We've had quite a bit of luck in avoid- 
ing lawsuits, and it’s an even chance now 
that the registrars will turn over their voting 
records on request and will start registering 
Negroes.” 
While the commission would not deny the 
value of the quiet approach, it might ask if 
the Justice Department’s behind-the-scenes 
approach has not on occasion been used to 
cover up omissions as well as get results. 
The Civil Rights Division is woefully un- 
derstaffed, and it is understandable how some 
cases could languish in the files. This situ- 
ation obviously tends to create friction and 
breed suspicion. 

On certain points, the Department and 
the Commission are simply in open disagree- 
ment. One is the value of hearings in Mis- 
sissippi. Katzenbach, though “not really 
opposed,” felt that “hearings are most effec- 
tive where they can reasonably be calculated 
to make decent citizens aware of things 
and want to do something about them. I'm 
not sure,” he said, “that the decent elements 
are sufficiently organized in Mississippi to 
do that.” The Commission's work, he felt, 
would only be regarded with hostility and 
mistrust. And undoubtedly he felt that the 
Justice Department’s work in Mississippi was 
far more important than any hearing and 
that matters of timing should be subservient 
to it. The Commission, on the other hand, 
did think its hearings would be of some 
value, and reasoned, too, that they might 
relieve the Justice Department of some of the 
onus of initiating action. The facts would 
be presented publicly and the Department 
would then seem to be forced to act. 

Another point concerns suits brought 
against police brutality. “Why don’t they 
bring more?” one of the Commission’s staff 
complained. It seems they only bring a 
case when they're sure of winning.” 

“Sure we're reluctant to lose,” Katzenbach 
agreed. “We do bring cases against police 
brutality, but we have to convict. They're 
very difficult to prove. Suppose you lost 30 
suits. It wouldn’t cut down police brutality, 
and it would give it license.” 

“Still, they ought to bring more,” replied 
a Commission staff member. “It would dem- 
onstrate the inability to meet the need at 
the present time, and the need for different 
legislation.” 

AT ODDS WITH THE PRESIDENT 

Where the Commission would like the Jus- 
tice Department to move over and give it a 
little more room to operate in Mississippi, its 
argument with the President is just the 
opposite. The President, it appeared, moved 
only “situation by situation,” as he said in 
his May 9 press conference, and, in pressing 
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a balky Congress for new legislation, ignored 
his own powers to make effective his previous 
Executive orders in housing and employment 
or to issue new ones. The Commission would 
be happier, it seemed, if the President were 
more involved than his brother. Though 
encouraged by the President’s recent vigorous 
actions in the field of civil rights (“Com- 
mendable” and “forthright” were Dean Gris- 
wold's adjectives), the Commission feels the 
President can still do more, particularly in 
Mississippi. “When Kennedy dismissed our 
report,” Dean Griswold remarked, “he said 
he had no powers, which wasn't accurate. 
Moreover, it creates a negative atmosphere 
and encourages people not to comply.” 

What the President actually said, however, 
was that he had no power to summarily cut 
off all Federal funds to Mississippi, which is 
true. But in the same news conference he 
sald, We shall continue not to expend Fed- 
eral funds in such a way as to encourage 
discrimination,” which is not true. And not 
true particularly in Mississippi, which gets 
more Federal benefits than any other State, 
if the large defense expenditures in Nevada 
and New Mexico are not counted. 

Clyde Ferguson, the Commission’s general 
counsel, has been conducting an intensive 
study of Federal funds in Mississippi since 
last July. We approached Mississippi,“ he 
said, “as if it were pitted against the Fed- 
eral Government, but the most striking thing 
we found was the presence of the Federal 
Government, in its aid programs and other 
activities, throughout the State.” Here are 
some of the things the Commission was in- 
terested in: 

The school lunch program, supported by 
Federal funds, is in certain areas apparently 
administered on a discriminatory basis. In 
some counties where the Negro schoolchil- 
dren outnumber the white, a far greater pro- 
portion of the white children receive free 
school lunches. 

The Federal Government spends an an- 
nual total of $91 million for 17,000 Federal 
employees in the State. Yet of the 3,800 
Post Office employees in the State only 134 
were Negro, and of these only 3, who worked 
in all-Negro post offices, earned more than 
$4,600 a year. Investigation of other Fed- 
eral services would probably reveal com- 
parable figures. 

Research grants from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture are given only to 
white institutions in the State. 

The Federal Government gives nearly 
$200,000 annually in matching funds for 
public libraries in Mississippi. Though the 
Library Service Act of 1956 requires that 
libraries getting aid must make their serv- 
ices “available to all residents” and specifi- 
cally empowers the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to withhold funds where there is 
“failure to comply,” libraries in the State 
are segregated, and facilities for Negroes are 
either nonexistent or decidedly inferior. 

Federal training programs under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act have 
been operated on a segregated and unequal 
basis. Two of the three training centers in 
the State were for whites only. Negroes were 
offered training only as woodworking- 
machine operators, while the whites were 
offered a number of courses in skilled trades. 

Money from the Public Health Service was 
granted and funds from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation have been approved for 
the new Convalescent and Rehabilitation 
Center for the mentally retarded at Ellisville. 
The facility there is not open to Negroes. 

The Federal Aviation Agency granted 
$2,180,000 for the construction of a jet air- 
port in Jackson, undeterred by the fact that 
separate eating and restroom facilities are 
part of the plan. 

“Why in the world Federal money should 
be spent on such a building,” Dean Griswold 
said, referring to the plans for the jet air- 
port, “is more than I can understand. The 
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President has since assured us that it will 
not be segregated, but why should we pay 
for the symbolism of going ahead on that 
basis? 

“The purport and thrust of our report,” 
Dean Griswold contzuued, was that Federal 
money bolsters and encourages segregation, 
and that the President and Congress should 
explore their power to prevent it.” If the 
Commission's report were to have this effect, 
then perhaps it will deserve praise after all. 
Certainly one way to start a change in Missis- 
sippi would be to begin at the beginning and 
make sure at least that the Government’s 
own programs are not discriminatory. As 
the President said, “I don’t think that we 
should extend Federal programs in a way 
which encourages or really permits discrimi- 
nation, That's very clear.” 

A NEED FOR RESOURCEFULNESS 

It may require more finesse to win co- 
operation with new programs in the State. 
“This moon-rocket thing,” Dean Griswold 
explained, referring to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration’s plans to 
build a $400 million moon-rocket engine 
test center in Mississippi. “If scientists tell 
us that there is a site in Mississippi superior 
to any site available, well, there’s not much 
we can do, But if five sites, equally good, 
are available, then I think it’s entirely in 
order for the President to select a different 
site. It isn’t just punishment, but every- 
body knows how Mississippi discriminates. 
We wouldn’t be able to employ any Negro 
carpenters or bricklayers, since none are in 
the unions there.” He agreed that changing 
the site wouldn’t help the Negroes any, but 
added that it wouldn’t harm them either. 
His point was confirmed by a former member 
of the Justice Department’s Civil Rights Di- 
vision who recently said: “I know well, for 
example, one Mississippi county where in 
the last decade seven industrial plants have 
been established. Not a single one of these 
factories employs a Negro.” 

The Commission’s general counsel noted 
that the retraining program fiasco a year and 
a half ago provided another example of the 
difficulties involved in increasing technical 
aid to the State. At that time, a program 
to train 1,200 farmhands to drive tractors 
was about to be launched, and $435,000 of 
Federal money had been provided under the 
Area Redevelopment Act. Only a few days 
before the program was opened, however, 
the Delta planters who had drawn up the 
plan withdrew, and the whole thing was can- 
celed. Though the training was desperately 
needed, the planters had had second thoughts 
about the advisability of accepting Federal 
funds. Fear of upsetting the racial status 
quo was the predominating motive, but 
there were also vague fears that the program 
would bring in a minimum wage or minimum 
housing standards in some unexplained way. 

Reaching Mississippians and informing 
them of what can be expected as a result 
of Federal aid and what Federal aid can do 
will take a good measure of resourcefulness. 
Unfortunately, the newspapers in the State 
cannot be counted on to give constructive 
information about aid programs. When the 
Commission issued its recent recommenda- 
tions on Mississippi, for example, the editor 
of the Jackson Daily News itemized the 
funds he thought the President had been 
asked to cut off, and found on his list a 
million dollars in redevelopment programs. 
“We're not clear on this fund,” he wrote, 
“but we'll make a deal. Mississippi will 
give it up if the Federal Government will 
abolish the equally expensive Civil Rights 
Commission.” 

Whether the editor will ever get “clear” 
on redevelopment programs is difficult to 
say, but it is pretty sure he won't get his 
wish about the Commission’s demise. Al- 
though its term expires this fall, the Pres- 
ident has asked that its life be extended 
for at least 4 years. 
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The Commission would be the first to 
with the crack about its having “got 
all the facts it set out to collect,” but not 
about its not knowing what to do next. “If 
factfin*ing were to continue to be the only 
function of the Commission,” one of its 
recent memorandums stated, “it might be 
preferable for the agency to be terminated.” 
Instead, the time has come for action. “In 
many areas of Federal programs, the problem 
has not been the absence of policy so much 
as difficulties in implementing adequately 
existing rules and regulations requiring non- 
discrimination.” 

Who should advise the Government on 
“administrative techniques” that would 
carry out its presently ineffective regula- 
tions regarding nondiscrimination, and who 
should take on the broader role of guiding 
communities toward workable programs for 
civil rights progress? The Commission it- 
self, not surprisingly, has stepped forward 
for the job, and it ought to be recalled that 
the idea for the agency first sprang from 
the Justice Department, which long ago rec- 
ognized the need for an independent group 
to gather the facts and expose the patterns 
of injustice in the field. 

In 6 years the Commission has gained 
broad and valuable experience in analyzing 
civil rights, not only in voting but in educa- 
tion, housing, employment, and the admin- 
istration of justice. A number of its rec- 
ommendations have provided the basis for 
congressional action or have been put into 
effect by Executive order. As the President 
has said, the Commission “is now in a po- 
sition to provide even more useful service 
to the Nation.” 


THE NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
REVIEW OF THE ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on April 
2 I introduced, along with Senators 
Cooper and HARTKE, S. 1255, a bill for 
the establishment of a Commission on 
Revision of the Antitrust Laws of the 
United States. 

An article by Joseph D. Mathewson 
in the Wall Street Journal on May 2, 
1963, points up the need for such re- 
vision from the point of view of extra- 
territorial application of the antitrust 
laws. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 2, 1963] 
ANTITRUST ABROAD: TIGHTER U.S. Laws PUT 
AMERICAN COMPANIES AT A DISADVANTAGE 

OVERSEAS, CRITICS SAY 

(By Joseph D. Mathewson) 

WASHINGTON.—Add to the lengthy list of 
Common Market repercussions in this coun- 
try another one: Growing pressure for the 
Justice Department to relax its overseas en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws to enable 
American companies to better compete with 
less-encumbered European businessmen. 

At this point, the antitrusters are adamant 
in their resistance. “The case for relaxa- 
tion now is far weaker than 5 years ago,” 
declares Lee Loevinger, the department’s 
antitrust chief. “Europe is strengthening 
its antitrust laws, and the disparity between 
its laws and ours is just a fraction of what it 
used to be.” 

But the disparity does exist, and no one 
expects that it will evaporate any time soon, 
if ever. Furthermore, the American statutes 
apply to the operations of U.S. companies 
anywhere in the world if they restrict com- 
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petition in U.S. foreign or domestic com- 
merce; the European laws, on the other hand, 
don’t govern company operations outside the 
Common Market countries of France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. 

Because of this American disadvantage, a 
crescendo of criticism is being directed at the 
Justice Department by private lawyers, law 
professors and Congress. Within the Ken- 
nedy administration, Commerce Department 
trade promoters already have bumped against 
the antitrusters; and if the State Depart- 
ment, which so far has intervened only in 
specific cases, should ever conclude that anti- 
trust policy poses a serious diplomatic prob- 
lem, then the pressure for change would be- 
come mighty indeed. 

Herbert Brownell, former President Eisen- 
hower's first Attorney General, is one of the 
complainants. “Antitrust policies which 
would apply our domestic antitrust laws in- 
discriminately to the international business 
of our U.S. companies are not appropriate to 
a Western Europe which now has its own 
antitrust laws,” he has said. 


A PLEA FOR RESTRAINT 


S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, University of 
Michigan law professor and a leading anti- 
trust authority, urges “self-restraint"”’ on the 
part of Government antitrust enforcers and 
suggests they publish policy principles to let 
businessmen know what they can and cannot 
do abroad. He’s especially interested in the 
removal of obstacles to oversea joint ven- 
tures, either by two or more American 
companies, or an American-European com- 
bination. 

In the Government, a high Kennedy ad- 
ministration official argues for enough anti- 
trust flexibility “to take into account the 
other objectives we have in national policy.” 
Constructing a hypothetical situation in 
which an American company and a European 
concern get together to solve a major eco- 
nomic problem in a Latin American land, he 
asks: “If they had to form a consortium 
which would monopolize that market and 
exclude other U.S. companies, is antitrust law 
going to rule or is our objective of getting the 
Alliance for Progress rolling an overriding 
consideration?” 

Just recently Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary Richard Holton suggested that U.S. com- 
panies could boost their foreign sales of con- 
sumer goods by getting together to establish 
well-stocked distribution, repair and service 
centers in major foreign markets. The Jus- 
tice Department’s initial reaction was that if 
competitors were to undertake such a joint 
arrangement—and Mr. Holton felt this 
should be possible—there would be antitrust 
questions raised. 

Another possible innovation was broached 
recently by Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Jack N. Behrman. Under the 1918 Webb- 
Pomerene Act, American companies may 
form export cartels in order to compete 
abroad with foreign cartels, but since 1956 
the law has never accounted for more than 
5.6 percent of annual U.S. exports and hasn't 
encouraged many small and medium-sized 
companies to export, as intended. So Mr. 
Behrman suggested Webb-Pomerene might 
be amended to permit small companies to 
act in concert simply to enter foreign mar- 
kets that pose too great a problem for a 
small company alone. But Antitrust Chief 
Loevinger rejects this thought on the reason- 
ing that, since the act was designed to com- 
bat European cartels which no longer exist, 
there’s “no call for extension of the Webb- 
Pomerene principle now.” 

AN ANTITRUST EXCEPTION 

The State Department's concern with the 
impact of antitrust on diplomacy so far has 
been demonstrated only in a few specific 
cases. In one, a U.S. manufacturer, which 
had previously agreed in a consent judgment 
not to undertake certain kinds of oversea 
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joint ventures with foreign companies, sug- 
gested it might enter into an arrangement 
of the forbidden type in an underdeveloped 
country. The State Department found the 
investment would aid the country, and con- 
cluded also that “there was a real possibility 
that the Soviets would come in and provide 
the technology” if the American company 
didn't. The Justice Department acquiesced 
to the diplomatic argument, but a Govern- 
ment official explains: “This is simply re- 
moving a previous restraint imposed on a 
particular company; it isn’t a case in which 
a normal antitrust violation is permitted for 
the purpose of getting investment into an 
underdeveloped country.” 

On Capitol Hill Senator Javirs, Republi- 
can, of New York, also worries about Soviet 
competition. In the economic infighting, he 
says, Red state trading companies may freely 
cut prices to enter a market or rout a com- 
petitor; he notes with alarm that Italy last 
year bought 15 percent of its oil imports 
from Russia. The Senator feels Congress 
should revive an old law that authorized 
the President to request competing Amer- 
ican companies to take joint action to assist 
national defense; present law permits such 
a Presidential request only in regard to mil- 
itary equipment. 

LOEVINGER’S ADVICE 


To all this mounting criticism, antitruster 
Loevinger makes a simple reply. If U.S. 
companies are troubled by having to operate 
overseas under two sets of antitrust laws, 
he says, they can avoid legal problems 
merely by observing the more restrictive 
laws—usually, the American ones. Though 
this might put American companies at a 
disadvantage in competing with local con- 
cerns, the antitrust chief declares: “Nobody 
yet has come to me with a specific case or 
example that makes exemption from en- 
forcement necessary or expedient.” 

If anything, the antitrusters are inclined 
toward a tougher, rather than softer, stance. 
Chairman Dixon of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made clear in several speeches 
that his enforcers look upon oversea joint 
ventures with uneasiness. The Justice De- 
partment last October created a new sec- 
tion, expected to grow rapidly, to watch for 
anticompetitive developments in foreign 
commerce, Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat, of 
‘Tennessee, is interested, too; he recently 
returned from a European tour designed to 
ferret out facts for a study of the impact 
of antitrust enforcement, both United States 
and foreign. 

Of course, U.S. companies operating 
abroad have always faced the problem of a 
double antitrust standard, but there’s more 
at stake now. Private consumption in the 
Common Market more than doubled between 
1950 and 1960, and a growing number of 
U.S. companies—with Uncle Sam’s encour- 
agement—hope to capitalize on this newly 
developing mass market. 

HOW EUROPE’S RULES DIFFER 

The Common Market treaty, adopted in 
1957, provides in principle for antitrust reg- 
ulations rather similar to those in effect in 
the United States. However, the bare bones 
of this new principle have not yet been 
fleshed out with the administrative and 
court interpretations needed to let American 
companies know exactly what competitive 
problems they still face. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
director general of the newly formed Atlantic 
Institute, a private international study or- 
ganization, told a congressional subcommit- 
tee last month that “there is every reason 
to believe that this body of (Common Mar- 
ket antitrust) law,” when fully constructed, 
“will be less rigid than that which exists in 
the United States.” Most other informed 
observers agree with this prediction. 
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One present European-American antitrust 
difference that seems certain to remain con- 
cerns mergers. U.S. law seeks to prevent 


treaty, like present national antitrust laws 
in Europe, aims only at preventing—through 
government supervision—the abuse of a 
dominant position. So, under Common 
Market regulations, companies probably 
won’t be barred from merging and thus 
gaining dominance in their field provided 
the consolidation isn't designed to restrain 
competition in some fashion, such as squeez- 
ing out competitors, 

This means that if a U.S. company and a 
European concern want to merge or es- 
tablish a jointly owned subsidiary, and 
Common Market officials approve the plan, 
the American company still may be prose- 
cuted under U.S. antitrust law. And if the 
company is forced to withdraw, this could 
leave the way open for a non-U.S. competitor 
to grab the business. 

Other conflicts may rise, depending on how 
the Common Market treaty is enforced. For 
instance, Common Market officials are au- 
thorized to permit certain restrictive prac- 
tices, such as price fixing and allocations of 
exclusive sales territories, if they “contribute 
to the production or distribution of goods 
or to the promotion of technical or economic 
progress while reserving to consumers an 
equitable share of the profit resulting there- 
from.” But American companies making 
such restrictive arrangements, perhaps 
through granting license agreements or ex- 
clusive distributorships in specific areas, 
might run afoul of U.S. law. 

OUTSIDE THE MARKET 

American companies operating in foreign 
areas outside the Common Market may en- 
counter even greater conflicts. Since the 
Common Market antitrust laws don’t apply 
there, this gives European companies a 
wider freedom than U.S. concerns to enter 
Latin America, Africa and Asia, either to 
withdraw raw materials or to exploit growing 
consumer markets. 

Even antitrust chief Loevinger, despite his 
opposition to relaxed law enforcement, ac- 
knowledges that American businessmen oper- 
ating in underdeveloped areas may gripe 
about antitrust restrictions. The most 
likely claim from U.S. companies,” he has 
conceded, “will be that they need to use 
certain methods to do business in underde- 
veloped countries. This is a more likely 
problem than Europe.” 

In any case, the critical chorus being di- 
rected at oversea enforcement of this coun- 
try’s antitrust laws is growing louder. And 
its volume is sure to increase even more as 
the Common Market’s expanding purchas- 
ing power spawns stronger competitors for 
U.S. companies operating in Europe and else- 
where abroad. 


Mr. JAVITS. In a speech before the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce on April 30, 
1963, Prof. Milton Handler, of Columbia 
University Law School, strongly endorsed 
this bill in a discussion of the desirability 
of revision of antitrust law in the domes- 
tic sphere, emphasizing the role of the 
small businessman. While I do not nec- 
essarily endorse all of Professor Handler’s 
specifics and conclusions, I certainly feel 
his cogent criticism of the present state 
of the law and its enforcement indicates 
the need for clarification and reform and 
it is a valuable reference work for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following excerpts from 
Mr. Handler’s speech be inserted in the 
Recor» at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Is Wronc WITH THE ANTITRUST Laws? 


(Excerpts from speech by Milton Handler, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C., April 30, 1963) 

My assigned topic today is “What Is Wrong 
With the Antitrust Laws?” One cannot in- 
telligently discourse on what is wrong with- 
out considering what is also right with these 
laws, because no human institution is ever 
completely good or bad. Moreover, there 
would be very few indeed who would dissent 
from the proposition that there is more right 
than wrong with antitrust. Antitrust, after 
all, is part of our unwritten Constitution 
and provides essentially the same protection 
to our economic freedoms that the Bill of 
Rights accords to our political liberties. 

Within the space of a half-hour, I cannot 
present a compendious balance sheet of the 
rights and wrongs of antitrust. I must of 
necessity be selective. 

If I were to sum up my position in one 
sentence, I would say that there is nothing 
basically wrong with our antitrust goals; 
that we have available to us good doctrine 
which we should not forsake; that we have 
a vast panoply of enforcement and adminis- 
trative tools by which the salutary objectives 
of antitrust can be effectively realized; and 
that our main difficulty stems from the cur- 
rent tendency to impose legal restrictions for 
the sake of restriction, without regard to 
whether in so doing we advance or retard the 
cause of competition. A fundamental con- 
fusion in our aims produces a confusion in 
our rules, with resulting frustration of busi- 
ness and consequent injury to our economy. 
It is the present construction and the pro- 
posals for legislative change and not the laws 
themselves which are at fault. 

Let me amplify these general observations. 

The underlying philosophy of antitrust, as 
expressed by Mr. Justice Black, is “that the 
unrestrained interaction of competitive 
forces will yield the best allocation of our 
economic resources, the lowest prices, the 
highest quality, and the greatest material 
progress.“ 

Under this view, hard competition is the 
order of the day. Businessmen are to com- 
pete with vigor not only in terms of price, 
quality and service, but also in respect of 
costs. The free decisions of freemen will 
determine how our resources are to be uti- 
lized and how the Nation’s prime goal of 
economic growth shall be achieved. 

The antithetical philosophy of soft com- 
petition has been articulated with equal 
eloquence by the Supreme Court. In 
Brown Shoe, Chief Justice Warren, after ad- 
vertising to the congressional concern with 
“the protection of viable, small, locally owned 
business,” asserts: “Congress appreciated 
that occasional higher costs and prices might 
result from the maintenance of ented 
industries and markets, It resolved these 
competing considerations in favor of decen- 
tralization.”2 The same theme recurred 
only a few weeks ago in Senator HUMPHREY'S 
remarks when he introduced a bill that 
would permit small retailers to pool their re- 
sources to engage in cooperative price ad- 
vertising —a practice that the FTC had 
refused to clear because of its price-fixing 
Implications.“ The Senator characterized 


Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. United 
States, 356 U.S. 1, 4 (1958). 

2 Brown Shoe Co. v. United States, 370 U.S. 
294, 344 (1962). 

S. 1320, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). 

‘FTC “Advisory Opinion and Statements 
on Cooperative Advertising,” Trade Reg. Rep. 
Par. 50,183 (1963). 
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the antitrust laws “as a protective shield— 
as a means of preserving small business com- 
petition, not as a sword to cripple independ- 
ent merchants.” “ 

Here we come face to face with a funda- 
mental dilemma in our national policy. 
Can we enjoy the advantages of free, open, 
fair and efficient competition and at the 
same time shelter the small businessman 
from the consequences of competition? Do 
we want competitive forces to yield the low- 
est costs and prices, or are we willing to ac- 
cept higher costs and prices in order to 
protect small business? What will bring 
about the optimum allocation of resources 
and the largest rate of economic growth— 
hard or soft competition? To achieve the 
goals of antitrust, must competition be com- 
pletely unrestrained? And in order to pre- 
serve small business is it necessary to give 
it special dispensation from competition not 
accorded business generally? A football 
player has only one goal line to cross. After 
successfully maneuvering an end run and 
eluding, with the help of his interference, 
the opposing tacklers, he does not suddenly 
reverse his fleld and race towards his own 
goal line. How can we prate about the best 
allocation. of economic resources and then 
adopt featherbedding regulations safeguard- 
ing certain chosen sectors of the business 
world from the interaction of competitive 
forces? How can we give top priority to 
fragmentation and decentralization and seri- 
ously aspire to rapid economic growth? 
Until we have a national resolution of these 
questions, confusion will reign supreme. 

It is a natural propensity of a business- 
man to favor hard competition for his sup- 
pliers and customers but to prefer a sheltered 
position for himself. And some business 
groups, I am sorry to say, seek and some- 
times obtain a privileged sanctuary from the 
Congress. Let me cite a few chapters and 
verses. 

Under the Robinson-Patman Act, if a seller 
uses brokers in distributing his products 
to some customers, he may not pass the sav- 
ings in selling costs to those purchasers who 
buy direct, since in so doing he is regarded 
as paying brokerage to the direct customer.“ 
This prohibition is absolute. There is no 
need to demonstrate any likelihood of com- 
petitive injury. What does this achieve? 
The position of brokers is fortified and the 
public is denied the benefit of cost reduc- 
tions realized in sales without inter- 
mediaries. 

As the law stands today, a supplier selling 
both through wholesalers and direct to the 
retail trade may, consistently with the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, charge his wholesale and 
retail accounts the same price, since there 
is no discrimination.“ Or he may, in his 
discretion, grant his wholesalers a function- 
al discount. A new bill introduced in Con- 
gress, however, would make such discounts 
mandatory, and thereby outlaw equal price 
treatment to those retailers who purchase 
directly, unless the supplier makes an affirm- 
ative showing that his failure to grant a 
functional discount would not have any anti- 
competitive effects.“ Needless to say, this 
reversal of the usual burden of proof would 
make any supplier think twice before equal- 
izing his prices among his wholesale and re- 
tail accounts. Mandatory functional dis- 
counts are thus patently designed to curb 
the newer forms of retail distribution and 
to shield conventional outlets from compe- 
tition. Whatever may be said of this meas- 
ure as an ald to small business, it certainly 


5 ATRR No. 92, p. A-1 (Apr. 16, 1963). 

Sec. 2(c) of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, 15 U.S.C. 13(c). 

Sec. 2(a) of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, 15 U.S.C. 13(a). 

H.R. 2170, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). 
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clashes headon with the philosophy ex- 
pounded by Justice Black. 

Other bills under consideration by Con- 
gress would inhibit dual distribution.“ A 
manufacturer with a wholesale branch would 
be required to charge itself the same price 
quoted to independent wholesalers.” Simi- 
lar treatment would have to be accorded in- 
dependent retailers if the manufacturer en- 
gages in retailing." This proposal might at 
first blush seem to strike more at form than 
at substance, since the transfer price is 
merely a matter of internal accounting. 
However, there are companion bills contain- 
ing a series of reporting requirements which 
would compel the dual distributor to divulge 
to the public at large, branch by branch, a 
host of jealously guarded trade secrets, in- 
cluding a detailed breakdown of its opera- 
tior. costs.“ It does not take a mind reader 
to fathom that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion, to put it mildly, is to discourage dual 
distribution—thus depriving the public of 
possible cost savings. 

Even more stringent proposals have been 
advanced to hobble the integrated or diver- 
sifled supplier. At one time, there was a 
movement to divorce retailing from manu- 
facturing in certain industries. Today, a 
legislative effort is afoot to prevent manu- 
facturers from engaging in certain ancillary 
undertakings conducive to greater efficiency 
and lower costs. One bill, for example, would 
prevent automobile manufacturers from 
owning or maintaining financing facilities. 
Another bill would make such prohibition 
applicable to manufacturers of trucks and 
buses as well‘ A third bill would go all the 
way and cover manufacturers of any product 
moving in interstate commerce. 

The frigidity toward integration and di- 
versification found in some congressional 
quarters is even surpassed by that reflected 
by our enforcement agencies. This is par- 
ticularly true of their attitude toward ver- 
tical integration. We did not need Brown 
Shoe to remind us that the Department of 
Justice views that phenomenon with a 
jaundiced eye. The Antitrust Division would 
have had the U.S. Supreme Court declare 
vertical integration through acquisition as 
unlawful per se. The Court in Columbia 
Steel wrote, “It seems clear to us that ver- 
tical integration, as such without more, can- 
not be held violative of the Sherman Act. 
It is an indefinite term without explicit 
meaning. Even in the iron industry where 
could a line be drawn—at the end of min- 
ing the ore, the production of the pig-iron or 
steel ingots, when the rolling mill operation 
is completed * * * or at some stage of man- 
ufacture into standard merchandise? 


S. 1107, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963); H.R. 
3562, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). 

wS, 1107, sec. 2A(c); H.R. 3562, sec. 2A(c). 

u The bills also would prohibit any dis- 
crimination in services or facilities in favor 
of the manufacturer’s own wholesale or re- 
tail outlets. The bills further provide that, 
whenever the manufacturer has a shortage 
of supply, it would be prohibited from dis- 
criminating in favor of its own outlets 
against its independent customers; rather, 
the manufacturer would be obliged to allo- 
cate its available supplies to both its own 
and independent outlets on a pro rata deter- 
mination based on sales for the 1-year period 
immediately preceding the shortage. S. 
1107, sec. 2A(d); H.R. 3562, sec. 2A(d). 

12 S. 1108, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963); H.R. 
3559, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). 

* H.R. 708, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963) . 

“H.R. 71, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). The 
bill would prohibit the manufacturer from 
owning or maintaining insurance facilities 
as well. 

* H.R. 709, 88th Cong., 1st sess. (1963). 
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Technological advances may easily require a 
basic industry plant to expand its processes 
into semi-finished or finished goods so as to 
produce desired articles in greater volume 
and with less expense.” 1 

This, I submit, is sound economics as well 
as sound law. I do not mean to deny that 
there may be situations where vertical 
acquisitions may have serious anticompeti- 
tive repercussions which should not be 
tolerated. But integration frequently 
springs from good business reasons and re- 
sults in more efficient operations. Where 
supplies and outlets are readily available to 
competitors, integration either through in- 
ternal growth or by acquisition will have no 
untoward effects on competition and should 
not be condemned out of hand. The facts 
in each case must be carefully probed. Legal 
restrictions, to repeat, should not be imposed 
for the sake of restriction irrespective of 
their competitive impact. Integration is an 
instrument of economic growth. It is a pro- 
cedure by which competition can be 
strengthened. It comes about because of 
important anticipated economies. It leads 
to greater industrial efficiency. Clearly, it is 
the wave of the future. Shopping centers 
with their integrated supermarkets and 
chain stores are here to stay. Their lower 
prices have proven to be “an ease to the 
people.” 1 Of course, all new developments, 
social and economic, have a potential for 
harm. But the correct approach is not to 
throw the baby out with the bath and pre- 
vent all integration despite its innate ca- 
pacity for good, but to curb integration only 
where it is demonstrably anticompetitive. 

I recently discussed before the National 
Industrial Conference Board the economics 
and law relating to diversification and con- 
glomerate mergers." Here again there is a 
tendency, on the basis of purely speculative, 
theoretical, and abstract reasoning, to out- 
law a movement which promises to 
strengthen our competitive institutions. 
The Federal Trade Commission would pro- 
hibit this form of growth not because of any 
probable harm to competition but because 
the economic power derived from diversifi- 
cation may be abused. To be sure, power 
may be abused even where there is no 
monopoly. But, as I said in that address: 
“If the mere possibility of abuse made the 
possession of power unlawful, then every 
disparity of economic strength would be 
vulnerable, and every company in an indus- 
try would have to be reduced in size to the 
least common denominator. * * * Most 
business practices, like most human beings, 
have the potential for both good and evil. 
The condemnation of the law cannot rest 
on mere supposition without regard to actual 
behavior.“ 19 

For years we have been told that there is 
a serious trend in the economy toward con- 
centration. We have been confronted with 
a parade of horribles—compilations of lists 
of the various industries composed of a 
limited number of companies. The fact that 
there are few companies in an industry is 
presented as both the accusation and dem- 
onstration of social evil. 

Do the facts support the charge? What is 
the record of social performance of these 
so-called concentrated industries? What is 
their record of cost reduction, research, tech- 
nological advances and improvement of 


United States v. Columbia Steel Co., 334 
U.S. 495, 525-26 (1948). 

17 Anonymous—“The Schoolmaster Case,” 
Y.B. 11 Hen. IV, f. 47, pl. 21 (Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Hilary Term, 1410). 

Handler, “Emerging Antitrust Issues: 
Reciprocity, Diversification and Joint Ven- 
tures,” 49 Va. L. Rev. No. 3 (April 1963). 

* Ibid. 
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quality of product and service to customers? 
Where do we, as a nation, turn for the prod- 
ucts needed in the space age? Upon what 
industries do we rely for our national de- 
fense? Is small business capable of produc- 
ing guided missiles, satellites, space ships, 
and the basic materials and products needed 
in a mature 20th century economy? Re- 
cently we read of a new complex to be built 
by one of our steel companies with an esti- 
mated price tag of a quarter of a billion 
dollars. How many enterprises can pay for 
this kind of entrance fee? Shouldn’t we 
that there are some things that 
just cannot be done by small business? Have 
we even begun to think through what would 
be the social and economic costs of a drastic 
policy of fragmentation and decentralization 
or what would be the consequences of the 
reign of terror on the operations of big busi- 
ness which some measures strive to create? 

Without laboring the point, it seems to me 
that it is high time that we stopped employ- 
ing shibboleths such as concentration and 
started asking ourselves whether the restric- 
tions that are imposed on business today are 
truly in the public interest. And the ques- 
tion is equally pertinent for every type of 
business—big, medium, and small. 

Let’s turn now to the case of small busi- 
ness and consider whether we have been 
faithful there to the philosophy expounded 
by Chief Justice Warren. There is certainly 
no shortage of pious professions of concern 
for the plight of the small businessman. Yet 
we increasingly restrict his operations. Just 
as there is a tendency to hamstring the large 
company without helping the small man or, 
indeed, the public, we throw roadblocks in 
the way of the small businessman, not only 
to his prejudice but to the detriment of the 
public interest. Some years ago, when the 
Supreme Court in the Standard Stations ” 
case adopted a rule of virtual per se illegality 
for exclusive dealing arrangements—which 
are most beneficial to a small enterprise— 
Mr. Justice Douglas, whose devotion to anti- 
trust is unquestioned, sharply dissented. 
“Our choice,” he said, “must be made on the 
basis not of abstractions but of the realities 
of modern industrial life.” 

More recently, in the White Motor case,” 
the Court temporarily ducked the legality 
of territorial restrictions unilaterally im- 
posed by a manufacturer upon its franchised 
dealers. This restraint has an ancient and 
honorable lineage at the common law and 
has been sustained for centuries.“ It is the 
law's recognition that orderly marketing, 
where the manufacturer seeks to avoid the 
chaos of intrabrand competition, promotes 
interbrand competition and thus invigorates 
the competitive process itself. Yet the De- 
partment of Justice would strike down all 
territorial restrictions regardless of such con- 
siderations. The buyer is restricted, and 
that is the end of the inquiry. It makes no 
difference that both the buyer and compe- 
tition generally may be better off as a re- 
sult. After all, what will promote competi- 
tion more in the long run: If White Motors 
has a strong group of distributors, each op- 
erating within an assigned territory, with 
the wherewithal to make the necessary 
heavy investment in showrooms and ancil- 
lary facilities and to compete vigorously with 
other brands of trucks? Or if all White dis- 
tributors scramble for the limited business 
available in each territory, debilitating and 
making themselves more vulnerable to the 
competitive onslaughts of the other truck 


Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 337 
U.S. 293 (1949). 

Ib. at 320. 

= White Motor Co. v. United States, 1963 
Trade Cases, Par. '70,679 (U.S. 1963). 

3 See Handler, “Trade Regulation,” 124-125 
n. 10 (3d ed. 1960); Robinson, “Restraints 
on Trade and the Orderly Marketing of 
Goods,” 45 Corn. L. Q. 254 (1960). 
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manufacturers? Vertical restrictions be- 
tween a manufacturer and his dealers are 
frequently essential to a healthy system of 
distribution. And if the Department of 
Justice ultimately prevails in this area, its 
victory may well sound the death knell of 
the small businessman whose principal cita- 
del today is in the realm of distribution. 
For what happens when we invalidate these 
restraints? We encourage the manufacturer, 
who has been denied the opportunity of or- 
derly marketing through independent dis- 
tributors, to take over distribution himself. 
Isn't it time for us to stop deluding ourselves 
with Fourth of July orations about the small 
businessman while adopting policies that 
jeopardize his very survival? 

The Robinson-Patman Act, as currently 
interpreted, is another instrument of oppres- 
sion of the small businessman well designed 
ultimately to bring about his extinction. 
Anyone having the slightest exposure to the 
business world knows that the small manu- 
facturer and wholesaler cannot operate under 
a one-price system. He is confronted with 
powerful and well informed customers who 
continually pit sellers against one another. 
It is small wonder that the statute is as 
widely violated as it is—particularly when 
the Federal Trade Commission has a pench- 
ant for finding violations at the drop of 
a hat without any showing of probable com- 
petitive injury. When the challenged price 
difference involves a claim of injury at the 
buyer level, the Commission is quick to find 
the requisite competitive relationship be- 
tween the favored and disfavored buyers on 
the most flimsy evidence. And once that 
relationship is found, it automatically infers 
injury to competition from the mere differ- 
ence in price. 

There are, of course, statutory defenses to 
a prima facie case of price discrimination. 
But the way they are administered by the 
Commission, they are practically a dead 
letter. We have yet to see the day when a 
respondent has prevailed before the Com- 
mission in a Robinson-Patman case because 
he has met competition in good faith. And 
it is almost as difficult to prove cost justi- 
fication. As one dissenting Commissioner 
has indicated, instead of endeavoring to har- 
monize the Robinson-Patman Act with our 
other antitrust laws, the Commission 
stretches the statute in whatever way may 
be expedient to afford “the easiest route to 
an order to cease and desist." This with- 
out regard to the consequences to small busi- 
ness. It is tronic that a law which was in- 
tended to protect the small businessman has 
repeatedly been invoked against him. I ven- 
ture to say that if the conduct of all of the 
small businessmen of the country were tested 
under Robinson-Patman, the congestion in 
our bankruptcy courts would exceed the 
traffic in Times Square on New Year’s Eve. 
Congressman CELLER, speaking in a different 
context about the Sherman Act, recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that there are lots of 
violations where it would be inequitable to 
prosecute.“ And that, I suppose, is the 
real reason that small business has managed 
to survive in our present antitrust climate. 
But administrative forbearance, I submit, is 
not the answer. 

Businessmen should not be placed in the 
position of having to violate the law in 
order to exist and praying that their trans- 
gressions will be blinked at. We should 
have a regime of laws that makes economic 
sense—one that everyone can be expected to 
observe. 

The time has come to call a halt to these 
insidious developments. The cold war 
against business, big and small, should end. 
We want and need fair and effective anti- 


* Central Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
FTC Dkt. 7121, Trade Reg. Rep. Par. 15,896, 
at p. 20,720 (1962). 

235 ATRR No. 92, p. A-2 (Apr. 16, 1963). 
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trust enforcement, but we can as a Nation 
readily dispense with a hostile, antibusiness 
environment which is as irrational as it is 
harmful. The antitrust laws should be 
geared into a program of national growth. 
Only a few weeks ago, Representative MEADER 
made this very point when he urged that 
the antitrust laws be brought up to date.™ 
Toward that end, Senator Javits has intro- 
duced a bill to establish a national Commis- 
sion on Revision of the Antitrust Laws of 
the United States.” This proposal could 
not be more timely. Without purporting to 
exhaust the list of topics that such a com- 
mission might well explore, let me suggest 
afew: 

Whether the Robinson-Patman Act does 
more to subvert than promote the cause of 
competition and, if so, how it should be 
overhauled to harmonize it with our basic 
antitrust goals? 

Whether there should be blind hostility 
toward corporate integration and diversifica- 
tion without regard to their true competitive 
impact or should they be viewed as effec- 
tive and indispensable instruments of eco- 
nomic growth and as such to be encouraged, 
absent untoward competitive repercussions? 

Whether there need be any fundamental 
clash between the interests of big and small 
business, or whether both can thrive under 
the same antitrust principles without ac- 
cording special favor to either? Stated dif- 
ferently, if the divergent philosophies ex- 
pressed by Black and Warren cannot be fully 
reconciled, is there not a middle ground in 
which the advantages of competition can be 
enjoyed without jeopardizing the survival of 
the small man? 

Whether we should have a reign of com- 
plete and unfettered competition, or one in 
which certain restraints of trade are counte- 
nanced under a viable rule of reason because 
in the long run they will serve to invigorate 
our competitive system? 

Whether ease of antitrust enforcement 
should be our paramount objective, thus 
leading to the adoption of a pervasive set 
of rules of per se invalidity, or whether the 
overriding consideration should be a just 
and proper determination of the legality of 
particular conduct (unless it is inherently 
pernicious) in light of the special facts of 
each case? 

Whether our antitrust laws in their ap- 
plication to foreign commerce require re- 
vamping to minimize the potential areas of 
conflict with the laws of other sovereign 
powers and to foster American trade abroad? 

On the procedural side, whether antitrust 
is applied as consistently and fairly by the 
executive and administrative branches as 
it is by the courts? 

And so I welcome and endorse the estab- 
lishment of the national commission pro- 
posed by Senator Javrrs to appraise the cur- 
rent status of our antitrust jurisprudence 
and procedures to see whether they mesh 
with our national policy of economic growth 
and material progress and are calculated to 
advance our democratic political and social 
institutions. It is my belief that a con- 
sistent national policy cam be developed 
which will retain our unqualified allegiance 
to competition, while promoting the in- 
terests of business, big and small, as well 
as the larger interests of the public. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL SERVICE 
CORPS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the proposed National Service 
Corps will be a means of bringing the 
help of dedicated volunteers from across 
the country to help local communities 
in their efforts to tackle the many un- 


* Ibid. 
S. 1255, 88th Cong., 1st sess. (1963). 
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solved problems of our affluent society. 

The corps will depend for its success on 

the interest and cooperation of local of- 

ficials and community leaders, who will 
design the programs on which the 
corpsmen will work and will supervise 
their day-to-day activity. Therefore, it 

has been most encouraging to me as a 

sponsor of this measure to see the en- 

thusiastic support this bill has received 
from the Governors of many States and 
from the mayors of our great cities. 

Recently, I received a communication 
from Mayor Richard C. Lee of New Ha- 
ven strongly backing the National Serv- 
ice Corps. Mayor Lee is justly famous 
for his work in urban renewal and the 
great job he has done in bringing new 
life and vigor to New Haven. His com- 
ments on the effective work that vol- 
unteer corpsmen can do in cities are 
based on wide knowledge and experience, 
and I think they will be of great interest 
to my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mayor Lee’s statement be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. LEE, Mayor or NEW 
Haven, CONN., PROPOSED NATIONAL SERVICE 
Corps, S. 1321 
As mayor of New Haven, I would like to 

register my strong support for the proposed 

National Service Corps. 

More than two-thirds of this country's 
population now lives in urban areas, which 
are feeling the combined effects of heavy in- 
migration from rural areas and high birth 
rates. The population explosion which we 
have heard so much about in recent years 
has already hit our cities. 

And this is only the start. By the end of 
this century it is estimated that an addi- 
tional 1 million people will live in urban 
areas. 

Cities have many important and complex 
needs such as economic development, slum 
clearance, transportation, education, and 
employment. But among the most serious 
and the most stubborn problems are those 
faced by the urban poor. Unfortunately, 
these are problems which are difficult or im- 
possible to treat with the traditional tools 
of local government. Recent studies have 
shown that approximately 35 million people, 
more than one-sixth of the population of 
the United States, live in poverty and de- 
privation. In this land of abundance, these 
persons are unable to provide for themselves 
the minimum standards of living that are 
reco as necessary in 20th century 
America. The urban poor cannot be just 
hidden away out of sight and away from 
the mainstream of American life. Their 
personal problems and the social problems 
that they create in a community loom as a 
central challenge of our time. 

The National Service Corps provides a new 
approach that is desperately needed in deal- 
ing with the problem of poverty and its 
attendant social problems. The approach 
embodied in S. 1321 is an effort to start ex- 
perimentation and to seek new and imagina- 
tive solutions to problems that have defied 
solution for many years, The full impact 
of this program can only be understood 
when we realize that it will be operated in 
cooperation with demonstration programs 
already available from a number of Govern- 
ment agencies and also with money provided 
by foundation grants. By pooling these re- 
sources—and it is chiefly personnel that is 
lacking from the current demonstration and 
foundation programs—we can create a new 
enthusiasm and spirit to solve the problems 
of our central cities. The Ford Foundation 
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has already taken the initiative in helping 
to make this type of program available in 
several cities around the Nation, including 
New Haven. With this kind of approach, 
new horizons appear. With this kind of ap- 
proach we can excite urban young people 
and make them active participants in the 
renewal of their communities. We can test 
and evaluate and refine new tools and new 
proposals for development and we will then 
be able to extend these efforts and these 
methods to all American cities. 

The Peace Corps, with its new enthusiasm 
and new spirit, has brought new life to our 
foreign-aid program. The National Service 
Corps proposal contains many of the same 
elements which generate excitement and 
enthusiasm and a will to help one’s fellow 
man here at home. Smaller groups of young 
people working under coordinated local su- 
pervision will enable us to launch hundreds 
of local projects which have been held up for 
the lack of personnel. Equally important, 
from this corps might emerge the kind of 
pioneer talent that in the years ahead can 
fill the responsible and necessary roles in 
public or private life in the solution of the 
unknown challenge in the ages to come. 

I would like to specifically comment on 
three features of the bill which I consider 
particularly significant: 

1. Local responsibility is maintained and 
encouraged. Service Corps assistance would 
be provided only at the request of the local- 
ity. This means that the responsible per- 
sons in our cities, those who really know and 
understand their particular needs, are in 
control of the situation. Furthermore, a lo- 
cal plan for the use of the Service Corps 
would have to be developed in advance. 
This again will require careful planning and 
acceptance of the local responsibility. 

2. Service Corps participation will be for a 
limited time. This, too, will encourage cities 
to use Service Corps assistance as the start- 
ing point in developing programs of their 
own. When Service Corps assistance is with- 
drawn, it will be the most natural thing in 
the world for the cities to take responsibility 
for financing and staffing successful pro- 
grams that were started with Service Corps 
assistance. 

3. The voluntary tradition, an important 
part of our Nation’s history is encouraged 
and preserved. Throughout the life of this 
country an important part of our heritage 
has been a spirit of self-help and helpful- 
ness to our neighbors. The old-time barn 
raisings are among the most dedicated ex- 
amples of this spirit. The Service Corps is 
a continuation of this tradition. 

The program which is proposed in this bill 
is modest. The cost is slight when compared 
to the benefits. This program will have a 
significant impact on our national life. I 
strongly urge that it be enacted and imple- 
mented as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, young people across the coun- 
try have responded magnificently to the 
idea of a National Service Corps in which 
they could put their idealism and en- 
thusiasm to work here at home. Recent- 
ly I received an eloquent letter from Mr. 
Jed Johnson, Jr., president of the Young 
Adult Council, in support of this measure. 
The Young Adult Council represents 
more than 25 national youth and student 
organizations. At its December meeting 
the council passed a resolution endorsing 
the National Service Corps idea. 

Mr. Johnson's letter and the resolution 
of the Young Adult Council demonstrate 
the willingness of today’s young people to 
give of their time and skills to help others 
less fortunate than themselves. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Youna Aputt COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY, 
New York, N.Y., July 1, 1963. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: The United 
States Young Adult Council, a coordinating 
body for national youth and student organi- 
zations, has passed the enclosed resolution 
endorsing the establishment of the National 
Service Corps. This resolution was unani- 
mously passed at our December council meet- 
ing and subsequently adopted by 17 national 
youth and student organizations. The com- 
posite opinion expressed by the afirmative 
votes of these organizations unquestionably 
represents the sentiment and consensus of 
the vast majority of young Americans, 

The International Peace Corps has served 
as a great symbol for American youth. 
Through the Peace Corps, students and youth 
have found it possible to serve their country 
and their fellow men unselfishly and directly. 
In essence, American youth have had the 
opportunity of transforming their idealism 
into valuable service. In the same way, 
American youth want the opportunity to 
help build a better America. The National 
Service Corps offers such an opportunity. 

There were many people who predicted 
that the International Peace Corps would be 
a catastrophic failure. It has been an out- 
standing success and even its strongest ini- 
tial critics now grant its great value to our 
country and the world. By the same token, 
there are those who criticized the initia- 
tion of a National Service Corps and opposed 
the expenditure of any Federal funds for 
such a new project. 

The youth of this country are vitally con- 
cerned about the welfare and development 
of our own Nation and would like to have the 
opportunity to put their idealism into prac- 
tice here at home as well as abroad. We feel 
very strongly that the expenditure of any 
Federal funds for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Service Corps is not only money well 
spent, but a great capital investment in the 
future of our Nation that will pay very high 
dividends. 

Respectfully yours, 
JED JOHNSON, Jr., 
President. 


“RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL Service Corps 


“Whereas the Foreign Peace Corps has 
proved highly successful; and 

“Whereas many of the techniques used 
in the Foreign Peace Corps could be applied 
to recovering the annual losses to our nation 
from unemployment, underdevelopment, and 
natural and manmade conditions requiring 
economic, social, technical, and cultural re- 
habilitation; and 

“Whereas only a national program can 
fully utilize the potential volunteer help in 
the most useful program; and 

“Whereas our society stands to gain many 
benefits from a national program which in- 
cludes increased interchange of persons 
from the many sections of our country, and 

“Whereas there is widespread and en- 
thusiastic support among youth for such a 
program; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the United States Young 
Adult Council goes on record in support of 
the establishment of a National Service 
Corps.” 

The above resolution was adopted at the 
December 1962 meeting of the United States 
Young Adult Council and subsequently ap- 
proved by the following member organiza- 
tions: Americans for Democratic Action, 
Campus Division; American Youth Hostels; 
Experimenters Association; Lisle Fellowship; 
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National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Youth Division; National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations; National Federation of Catholic 
College Students; National Newman Club 
Federation; National Student Assembly, 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America; North American 
Student Cooperative League; Students for a 
Democratic Society; Student Religious 
Liberals; U.S. National Student Association; 
Workmen’s Circle (Associate); World Uni- 
versity Service (Associate); Young Christian 
Workers; Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Attorney General has been 
one of the mainsprings behind the effort 
to create a National Service Corps, pat- 
terned after the overseas Peace Corps. 
Recently he wrote an eloquent article 
for the Saturday Review which describes 
the great problems facing many of our 
sick and needy citizens shows that a vol- 
unteer service corps could be effectively 
used to meet those problems. In the 
article entitled “What About A Peace 
Corps Spirit at Home,” the Attorney 
General describes some typical projects 
in which corpsmen might work and gives 
a clear picture of how the corps would 
actually operate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, May 25, 1963] 
WHAT ABOUT A Peace Corps SPIRIT AT HOME? 

CAN THE NATIONAL SERVICE Procram, Now 

BEFORE CONGRESS, OFFER LEADERSHIP FOR A 

GRASSROOTS ATTACK ON AMERICA’s URGENT 

Domestic PROBLEMS? 

(By Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General 
of the United States) 

The national service program called for by 
President Kennedy is designed to strike at 
America’s most urgent human needs in two 
important ways: First, a corps of skilled, 
idealistic men and women could bring the 
spirit of the Peace Corps to our own slums, 
migrant labor camps, mental institutions, 
and other areas of need. Second, the example 
set by the corpsmen could stimulate millions 
of other Americans to begin part-time vol- 
unteer work in their own communities. 

The proposal, now before Congress, has 
aroused controversy, just as the idea of the 
Peace Corps aroused controversy 3 years ago. 
Opponents of the program have said it isn’t 
needed, or that corpsmen would be doing jobs 
that should be done by local communities. 

In my opinion, those who say there is no 
need for increased volunteer work in this 
Nation have buried their heads in the sand. 
Our unmet human needs are so immense 
and pressing that they shame our national 
prosperity and endanger our position as a 
beacon to the aspiring nations of the world. 

To those who say the problems should be 
met at the local level, the answer is that the 
administration agrees entirely. The pro- 
gram is intended to challenge every com- 
munity to take a hard look at its own needs 
and to find new, effective ways to meet 
them. 

Under the national service program, some 
communities would ask corpsmen to help 
start new programs. The corpsmen would 
go only at local invitation, to work on lo- 
cally designed projects under local super- 
vision. The community would be expected 
to supply local volunteers to work side by 
side with the corpsmen. When enough lo- 
cal volunteers had come forward to finish 
the project, the corpsmen would move on 
to another assignment. 
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Other communities would not want corps- 
men. If, however, they started their own 
programs, staffed by local volunteers, they 
would have answered the President’s chal- 
lenge. By demonstrating what can be done, 
the corpsmen would be able to benefit com- 
munities they never set foot in. 

The work of the corpsmen would, of course, 
be highly visible. If they made mistakes, 
the Nation would hear about them. At the 
same time, the spotlight would shine upon 
their achievements, and upon the dark, often 
forgotten corners of human need in which 
they work. 

The corpsmen could give these problems 
the visibility they should have. I think 
there are housewives, students, senior cit- 
izens, and others in every community who, 
if given a dramatic reminder of the needs 
in mental hospitals, orphanages, and settle- 
ment houses just a few miles from their 
homes, would be moved to devote some of 
their free time to help meet those needs. 

The first step in the development of the 
national service program came last Novem- 
ber when the President appointed a Cabinet- 
level committee to study the need for it. 
The committee, of which I was a member, 
soon came face to face with a cruel paradox: 
Although ours is the richest, most produc- 
tive society the world has ever known, one- 
sixth of our people live in poverty and dep- 
rivation. In the midst of our prosperity 
there is tragic need. 

Much has been done to meet this need. 
Social workers, teachers, policemen, public 
and private agencies, and millions of other 
Americans, serving part time in their com- 
munities, have been doing excellent work 
for many years. Despite these efforts, how- 
ever, the problems continue to grow as our 
society grows and changes, 

Here are some of our Nation's needs: 

More than 5 million Americans—3 percent 
of our population—are mentally retarded. 
With rare exceptions, the institutions for 
these people are helplessly overcrowded and 
understaffed. More than half of the mental 
patients in State hospitals receive no active 
treatment of any kind. 

In the United States today migrant work- 
ers and their families number more than 
2 million, The average annual income for 
migrant families is $1,000. Decent standards 
of living are unknown to the majority of 
them, and future prospects for their chil- 
dren, who have never had a real home or a 
normal education, are poor indeed. 

The average life expectancy of an Ameri- 
can Indian is 42 years. Living conditions 
among the Indians are among the worst in 
the Natior. 

Half our Nation’s poverty is rural poverty. 
In the past 12 years more than 1 million 
people have moved out of our rural area— 
the 8-State 148,000-square-mile Appalachian 
region—because they could not survive there. 
Similar conditions exist throughout rural 
America. 

The social dynamite of our urban slums 
is becoming more and more explosive. Mil- 
lions of migrants from rural areas are mov- 
ing into urban slums each year, They come 
seeking jobs and a better life. All too often 
they find only hostility, unemployment, sub- 
standard housing, and other pressures that 
push them toward social alienation, delin- 
quency, and crime. 

These are some of the problems that 
a national service program could combat. 
There is no doubt that there are volunteers 
to man this program. When our committee 
sent questionnaires to college students and 
senior citizens to gage their interest in such 
a program, more than 4,000 senior citizens 
and 10,000 students at 65 colleges and uni- 
versities responded. Of the students, 88 
percent approved the idea of the program 
and 71 percent said they would join or con- 
sider joining. Of the senior citizens, 82 per- 
cent approved the program and 57 percent 
said they would join or consider joining. 
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It is also clear that the program would 
have all the requests for corpsmen it could 
handle. Within 2 months of the first men- 
tion of the program, more than 40 model 
projects were submitted to our study com- 
mittee. 

Here are some of these proposals. 

State and local agencies in a tricounty 
area of central California propose using 
corpsmen to work with migrant laborers and 
their families. Under professional guidance, 
the corpsmen would serve in education, 
health, and community development pro- 
grams. Qualified corpsmen would teach 
night classes for both children and adults. 
Others would teach health measures to the 
migrant families and refer sick children to 
local clinics. 

The New York City Board of Education 
would like to use corpsmen to help in its 
schools. Jobs would include tutoring both 
failing and gifted students, working in 
school-community programs, and encourag- 
ing dropouts to return to school. 

The head of a State mental hospital in 
Tennessee submitted a proposal to use corps- 
men in work with the mentally retarded. 
This hospital director estimates that up to 
25 percent of the 1,500 inmates in his hos- 
pital might improve and be released if there 
were volunteers to give personal attention 
to their rehabilitation. In addition to group 
work with patients, qualified corpsmen 
could administer tests, work in occupational 
and physical therapy, and assist in adminis- 
trative work. 

A settlement house in Washington would 
like to use corpsmen in its work with fami- 
lies. Directed by the settlement house staff, 
the corpsmen would tutor children after 
school, work with dropouts, and inform 
families about hospitals, schools, housing, 
and job opportunities. 

Two of the communities that submitted 
these model projects have already had en- 
couraging results. As a result of newspaper 
stories on the proposals, the local agencies 
were swamped with local volunteers who said 
they would serve part time whether or not 
the national program came into being. 

Our study committee assumed from the 
first that a national service program could 
not succeed, and should not even be at- 
tempted, without strong support from the 
many organizations already working in every 
phase of social service. We met or corre- 
sponded with several hundred leading or- 
ganizations; the response has been over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic. 

More than 100 leading national organiza- 
tions have endorsed the proposed program. 
They include the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the NAACP, the Council on Social Work 
Education, the Executive Committee of the 
AFL-CIO, the National Association for Men- 
tal Health, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, the National Student Association, 
the National Congress of American Indians, 
and several Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
service organizations. These people, who are 
fighting the frontline battles, know how des- 
perately volunteer workers are needed. They 
share our belief that the corpsmen will not 
only bring their own energies to bear on the 
problems, but will also inspire others. Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that a year in the 
service program will lead many young people 
to enter careers in social work, teaching, 
nursing, and other fields that suffer from 
critical shortages of trained personnel. 

The future of the national service pro- 
gram is now up to Congress. The legislation 
calls for a carefully selected corps to reach 
a maximum strength of 5,000 men and women 
over a 3-year period. The corpsmen would 
enlist for a year, and would receive subsist- 
ence but no pay. The first year of the pro- 
gram, if 1,000 volunteers were put in the field, 
would cost about $5 million—a small invest- 
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ment for what could be the beginning of a 
new national effort against human need. 

John Donne once wrote that no man is an 
island; we are all part of the mainland of 
humanity. The migrant child who gets no 
education, the slum youth who can find no 
job, the lonely child in a mental institu- 
tion—we are all involved with these people. 
Their successes are our successes, and their 
tragedies our tragedies. 

The national service program can help 
these people, and it can show the world that 
America does not forget its own needy and 
neglected citizens. We must not ignore the 
fact that, as President Kennedy has said, “We 
shall be Judged more by what we do at home 
than what we preach abroad.” 


DISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the hear- 
ings now being conducted by the Senate 
Commerce Committee on the various 
proposals to ban discrimination in public 
accommodations, afford members of that 
committee an opportunity to hear first- 
hand some of the discussions as to the 
constitutional basis on which this type 
of legislation should rest. 

Aware that much of the discussion 
during the hearings and congressional 
debate would likely involve this issue, 
some weeks ago I requested the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress to prepare a Memorandum on 
this point. 

A paragraph from that memorandum 
may be helpful in putting this question 
in its proper perspective: 

The recent proposals for Federal legislation 
to prohibit racial discrimination in hotels, 
theaters, restaurants, stores, and similar es- 
tablishments which hold themselves open to 
the general public have been based upon the 
powers given to Congress under the 14th 
amendment, the commerce clause, or both. 
Perhaps the first observation to make is that 
if neither basis is valid combining them 
would not cure the invalidity. The second 
observation is that if one basis is invalid 
its use in combination does not enhance or 
detract from the validity of the other. This 
paper will discuss some of the cases relevant 
to an assessment of the validity of each basis 
and the kinds of private establishment which 
might be reached under it. 


The point is well taken. We must put 
the full strength of the Constitution be- 
hind this proposal. The commerce 
clause, the 14th amendment, and addi- 
tional authority that may exist should be 
utilized to undergird this law guarantee- 
ing our citizens full access to public ac- 
commodations without discrimination. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the full text of the memoran- 
dum prepared by the American Law 
Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. This memorandum, hopefully, 
will be useful to others, as it has been to 
me, in summarizing and presenting the 
various constitutional bases for taking 
this action. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1963. 
To: Hon. PHILIP A. Harr. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: The power of Congress to prohibit 
racial discrimination in privately owned 
places of public accommodation. 
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The recent proposals for Federal legislation 
to prohibit racial discrimination in hotels, 
theaters, restaurants, stores, and similar es- 
tablishments which hold themselves open 
to the general public have been based upon 
the powers given to Congress under the 14th 
amendment, the commerce clause, or both. 
Perhaps the first observation to make is that 
if neither basis is valid, combining them 
would not cure the invalidity. The second 
observation is that if one basis is invalid 
its use in combination does not enhance or 
detract from the validity of the other. This 
paper will discuss some of the cases relevant 
to an assessment of the validity of each 
basis and the kinds of private establishment 
which might be reached under it. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS UNDER THE 14TH 
AMENDMENT 


From the cases thus far decided by the 
Supreme Court, there is one generalization 
about the power of Congress which can be 
made without much fear of challenge. The 
14th amendment gives Congress no power 
to prohibit purely private acts of racial dis- 
crimination. Sections 1 and 2 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875 (ch. 114, sec. 1 and 2, 
18 Stat. 335, 336) provided that all per- 
sons “shall be entitled to the full and 
equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land and water, the- 
aters and other places of public amusement; 
subject only to the conditions and limita- 
tions established by law, and applicable alike 
to citizens of every race and color, regard- 
less of any previous condition of servitude,” 
and punished violations of these rights. 
However, the Supreme Court held that these 
sections were unconstitutional as applied 
to acts of racial discrimination by private 
persons because under the 14th amendment 
the power of Congress could reach only State 
action, Civil Rights cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883). 
This case has never been overruled, nor has 
the basic premise that the 14th amendment 
reaches only State action been abandoned. 

The holding in the Civil Rights cases, is a 
high hurdle for those who would now use 
the 14th amendment as a basis for new leg- 
islation so similar to that which was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1883. They must 
leap to the conclusion that, given a new 
opportunity to consider the matter, the 
Supreme Court would find some link be- 
tween the individual proprietor and the 
State that would transform the proprietor's 
discriminatory act into “State action.” 
Although no case has yet found this link in 
the mere fact that a store or restaurant is 
licensed by a State to do business, or holds 
itself open to the public, the acts of some 
private businesses and organizations have 
been held to violate the 14th amendment 
because done under color of State law. 

In some cases the court has found the link 
in the fact that the private organization was 
performing what was ossentially a State 
function. This was the kind of link that 
led to the demise of the white primaries. 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944); 
Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461 (1953). This 
may have been the kind of link which also 
led the Court in Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 
501 (1946), to reverse the trespass conviction 
of a Jehovah's Witness who had been ar- 
rested in a town wholly owned by a ship- 
building corporation. She had been arrested, 
by a county deputy. sheriff employed by the 
company as a policeman, for distributing 
religious literature on one of the town side- 
walks which was accessible to the public. 
The Court considered the operation of the 
town a “public function” and that private 
rights in the property were not enough to 
justify the State in permitting the company 
to restrict the fundamental liberties of the 
townspeople and then use the statutes of 
the State to enforce those restrictions. The 
Court seemed to be as much concerned with 
the rights of the residents to read the re- 
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ligious literature as it was with the right of 
the Witness to distribute it. It did say, 
however, that: “The more an owner, for his 
advantage, opens up his property for use by 
the public in general, the more do his rights 
become circumscriber by the statutory and 
constitutional rights of those who use it. 
Id. at 506.” 

Yet the evil the Court actually reached 
and struck down was not the restriction es- 
tablished by the private property owner but 
rather the act of the State in enforcing it 
through its courts. In this respect, the 
Marsh case resembles Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 
US. 1 (1948) and Barrows v. Jackson, 346 
U.S. 249 (1953). 

In Shelley, the Court held that judicial 
enforcement of a racial restrictive covenant 
by injunction was State action prohibited by 
the 14th amendment. In Barrows, the 
Court held that judicial enforcement of such 
covenants by assessment of damages was 
prohibited. Yet in each of these cases the 
Court cited the principle of the Civil Rights 
cases as one firmly embedded in our consti- 
tutional law. Mr. Justice Vinson, in Shelley, 
noted that the 14th amendment “erects no 
shield against merely private conduct, how- 
ever discriminatory or wrongful,” and said: 
“We conclude therefore, that the restrictive 
agreements standing alone cannot be re- 
garded as violative of any rights guaranteed 
to petitioners by the 14th amendment. So 
long as the purposes of those agreements are 
effectuated by voluntary adherence to their 
terms, it would appear clear that there had 
been no action by the State and the provi- 
sions of the amendment have not been vio- 
lated.” 334 US. 1, 13 (1948). 

In Barrows, Mr. Justice Minton cited this 
language with approval. 346 U.S. 249, 253 
(1953). 

Some have thought that the Court would 
extend the principle of Shelley and Barrows 
to the sit-in cases, In these cases, Negroes 
have been arrested for trespass for remaining 
at white-only lunch counters after the own- 
ers had refused to serve them because of 
their race and then asked them to leave. Al- 
though the Court has reversed several such 
trespass convictions, it has not used Shelley 
to support its conclusions. In one case the 
prohibited State action was found in a city 
ordinance which required segregation. 
Peterson v. City of Greenville, — U.S, — (de- 
cided, May 20, 1963). In another, the pro- 
hibited State action was found in statements 
by the mayor and superintendent of police 
to the effect that the city of New Orleans 
would not permit Negroes to seek desegre- 
gated service in restaurants. Although there 
was no statute or ordinance requiring seg- 
regation, the Court held each of these state- 
ments to be an “official command which has 
at least as much coercive effect as an ordi- 
nance.” Lombard v. Louisiana, — US. — 
(slip opinion p. 7, decided May 20, 1963). 
The existence of the ordinance in the one 
case and the statements in the other made 
the private intentions of the property owner 
irrelevant. Even if the owner would have 
refused service in the absence of an ordi- 
mance the Court’s result would not have 
been changed. No State will be permitted 
to enforce by conviction under trespass stat- 
utes or otherwise ordinances or other official 
commands requiring segregation. 

An earlier sit-in case arising in Louisiana 
was of on the ground that evidence 
that the defendants sat peacefully in a place 
where custom decreed they could not sit 
was not sufficient to convict them of the 
crime of disturbing the peace as defined in 
the Louisiana statutes. Garner v. Louisiana, 
368 U.S. 157 (1961). 

The Court found another kind of link 
with the State in the discriminatory act of 
a private restaurant operator in Burton v. 
Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 715 
(1961). This involved the refusal of service 
to a Negro by a private restaurant operator 
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on premises leased from an agency of the 
State of Delaware. The restaurant was lo- 
cated in a building constructed with public 
funds and used for a public purpose; that is, 
a municipal parking facility. The restau- 
rant was one of several leased areas in the 
facility which the Court found to be an 
“Indispensable part of the State's plan to 
operate its project as a self-sustaining unit.” 
Id. at 723-724. The opinion by Mr. Justice 
Clark very carefully pointed out that the 
Court’s conclusions in this case could not be 
considered “universal truths on the basis of 
which every State leasing agreement is to be 
tested.” Id. at 725. In defining the limits 
of its inquiry, the Court stated: “What we 
hold today is that when a State leases pub- 
lic property in the manner and for the 
purpose shown to have been the case here, 
the proscriptions of the 14th amendment 
must be complied with by the lessee as cer- 
tainly as though they were binding cove- 
nants written into the agreement itself.” 
Id. at 726. 

If the Court is this reluctant to find a 
State action link in all State leasing agree- 
ments, what indication is there that the 
Court would be any more willing to find such 
link in State licenses? In the case of State 
licenses in the nature of a franchise, the 
monopolistic or semimonopolistic kind of 
license given to public utilities, common car- 
riers and the like, the link is unquestionably 
there. No privately operated transit sys- 
tem or electric light company could discrim- 
inate without violating the prohibition of 
the 14th amendment. See e.g. Public Utili- 
ties Commission v. Pollak, 343 U.S. 451 (1952). 
(Although this dealt with Federal action, 
and did not involve race, the principles in- 
volved are similar to those concerned with 
State action involving racial discrimination.) 
In Boman v. Birmingham Transit Co., 280 F. 
2d 531 (1960), the rules of a bus company 
requiring segregated seating were held to be 
a State act. The court, however, considered 
two factors: (1) The company operated un- 
der a franchise from the State and thus dif- 
fered from an ordinary corporation; (2) a 
city ordinance had authorized the company 
to issue rules for seating of passengers and 
had made willful refusal to obey a reasonable 
request of the bus operator relating to seat- 
ing a breach of the peace. 

With respect to businesses like restau- 
rants, for which, if any license at all is re- 
quired, there is no need for a showing of 
public convenience and necessity but simply 
the payment of an annual tax, the Supreme 
Court has not yet found the link which 
would transform the discriminatory act of 
the business into an act of the State and 
therefore a prohibited one. 

The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit considered the license argument in 1959 
and rejected it. Williams v. Howard John- 
son’s Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 845 (4 Cir. 1959) 
involved a restaurant’s refusal to serve a 
Negro solely because of his race. The plain- 
tiff conceded that there was no State statute 
which required the proprietor to refuse him 
service but pointed to the statutes which 
required segregation of the races in carriers 
and by persons engaged in the operation of 
places of public assemblage. He also em- 
phasized the long established local custom 
of excluding Negroes from public restau- 
rants and contended that the acquiescence 
of the State in these practices amounted to 
State action violative of the provisions of the 
14th amendment, Another theory on which 
the plaintiff argued was that since the State 
licensed the restaurant it had a positive 
duty to prohibit racial discrimination in the 
use and enjoyment of its facilities. The 
court stated that unless these discrimina- 
tory acts were performed in obedience to 
some positive provisions of State law there 
would be no basis for a complaint. The 
court concluded that the restaurant was at 
liberty to deal with such persons as it might 
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select. (The court also rejected the theory 
that the tion was forbidden be- 
cause the restaurant was engaged in inter- 
state commerce. This theory will be dis- 
cussed subsequently under the commerce 
clause). 

Although the Supreme Court continually 
emphasizes that no inference may be drawn 
from a denial of certiorari, there are two 
cases it had an opportunity to consider but 
did not which should be mentioned. In 
Gordon v. Gordon, 332 Mass. 197, 124 N. E. 2d 
228, cert. denied, 349 U.S. 947 (1955), a will 
provided for revocation of a testamentary 
gift to any child who married a person not 
born in the Jewish faith, The lower court 
entered a decree revoking a gift to a son 
who married a Catholic girl. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts upheld the 
decree against arguments, based on Shelley 
v. Kraemer and Barrows v. Jackson (both 
supra) that court enforcement of such a 
discriminatory will provision violated the 
14th amendment. A discriminatory will 
provision was also involved in In re The 
Girard College Trusteeship, 391 Pa. 434, 138 
A. 2d 844 (—). Girard's will established a 
trust for a private school for white male 
orphans and named the city of Philadelphia 
as trustee. Ultimately the trust was admin- 
istered by a city board established by State 
statute. When it first considered this case 
the Supreme Court held that under these 
circumstances the 14th amendment prohib- 
ited denial of admission to a Negro male or- 
phan because of his race. Thereafter, the 
Pennsylvania Orphans Court substituted 
private trustees for the city board of direc- 
tors. The private trustees continued to 
deny admission to Negroes. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania upheld their right to 
do so. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
appealed from this decision. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in a per curiam opinion, dis- 
missed the appeal and, treating the appeal 
as a petition for certiorari, denied certiorari. 
Pennsylvania v. Board of Directors, 357 U.S. 
570 (1958). 


Conclusions on the 14th amendment 
approach 


It is clear from the cases thus far decided 
by the Supreme Court that it has not yet 
held that, where a State or one of its politi- 
cal subdivisions exercises no element of co- 
ercion upon a business to discriminate, the 
business is not free to discriminate without 
violating the prohibitions of the 14th 
amendment. On the contrary, even when 
it was found some element of prohibited 
State action (as in Shelley v. Kraemer), the 
Court has often commented that individual 
acts are beyond the reach of the 14th 
amendment. It is not at all clear, however, 
whether or to what extent the Court will 
depart from or distinguish the holding in 
the Civil Rights cases of 1883 when it con- 
siders the effect of the 14th amendment 
on a private business conducted in a 
State which neither prohibits nor requires 
discrimination but leaves the businessman 
free to make his own choice. There are 
several approaches the Court might take, 
but before discussing them, there is an im- 
portant observation to be made about the 
power of Congress to influence the Court’s 
approach by adopting the proposed legisla- 
tion, 

Under its 14th amendment powers Con- 
gress can prohibit no act of discrimina- 
tion which is not already prohibited by the 
14th amendment. In this respect the 
14th amendment power differs from the 
commerce power, a distinction which will 
be discussed subsequently under the com- 
merce clause. Moreover, if the proposed 


Had the plaintiff argued that the Code of 
Virginia (1950), title 18, sec. 327 required 
segregation in the restaurant the result 
might have been different. The same plain- 
tiff is urging this proposition in a new case. 
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legislation were to be held constitutional, it 
would give no one, except perhaps the Attor- 
ney General, any right of action which he 
does not already have under the provisions 
of 42 U.S.C., section 1983. That is the section 
which gives a right of action at law or in 
equity to any person who “under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage of any State” has been deprived 
by another person “of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured by the Constitution 
and laws.“ The rights, privileges and im- 
munities mentioned in this section include 
the 14th amendment rights to due proc- 
ess and equal protection of the laws. 
Hague v. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 307 U.S. 496 (1939). If it be constitu- 
tional for Congress now to give a right of 
action to anyone discriminated against be- 
cause of race or color by another “in the 
conduct of a business authorized by a State” 
as one bill would do, or by someone who acts 
as “a proprietor, manager, or employee of 
any business or business activity affecting 
the public which is conducted under a State 
license” as another bill would do, Co: 

has already given such right of action, 
though in less specific terms, in 42 U.S.C. 
section 1983. To decide whether any exercise 
of power under the 14th amendment can 
reach Mrs. Murphy one must wait for sub- 
sequent developments in the Supreme Court. 

1. It is conceivable that by reading some 
of the statements in Mr. Justice Bradley’s 
opinion in the Civil Rights cases very care- 
fully it might, as some have argued it will, 
in some States reach Mrs. Murphy without 
departing far from his rationale. Examples 
of such statements are Justice Bradley's 
acknowledgment that custom can some- 
times have the force of law, and his sugges- 
tion that if States were not giving a right 
of action to Negroes against those who de- 
prived them of their rights Congress could 
adopt corrective legislation. The consensus 
of the commentators, however, seems to be 
that the Court will not find, that in a locality 
where neither the law, nor custom which has 
the force of law, compels Mrs. Murphy to 
Segregate, Mrs. Murphy is nevertheless not 
free to segregate without violating the 14th 
amendment. 

2. The Court may extend the doctrine of 
Shelley v. Kraemer (supra). As applied to 
Mrs. Murphy, this would mean that although 
she was free to refuse to serve a Negro, the 
State would not be free to convict him of 
trespass if he refused to leave. Most com- 
mentators feel that this would result in 
chaos, It would leave Mrs. Murphy free to 
exercise her common law right to use reason- 
able force to eject the unwanted customer 
but would deprive her of any right to call 
upon the State to help her if she has insuffi- 
cient force at her disposal. Mrs. Murphy 
who owns the corner grocery store and re- 
fuses to serve Negroes as well as people who 
deal all week at the Safeway and then try 
to buy a loaf of bread from her on Sunday, 
would be in the same position as the seller 
of land who incorporated a restrictive cove- 
nant in his deed. She would have a right 
but no legal remedy for its violation. 

Whether such extension of Shelley v. 
Kraemer would be wise or not, its adoption 
by the Court would give Congress no more 
power under the 14th amendment to prevent 
Mrs. Murphy from segregating than it has 
now to enact a law preventing anyone from 
entering into a racial restrictive covenant. 

3. The Court might extend to Mrs. Murphy 
the doctrine of Terry v. Adams (supra). 
That was the case which prohibited the Jay- 
bird Party in Texas, a private club, from 
excluding Negroes because the function it 
performed was an integral part of the elec- 
tion process even though not formally rec- 
ognized by State law. The function the club 
performed was so much a public function 
that its private act of discrimination con- 
stituted State action prohibited by the 15th 
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amendment. (The State action concept is 
embraced in the 15th amendment just as it 
is in the 14th.) If the Court were to adopt 
this approach and find that Mrs. Murphy 
were performing so public a function that 
her act was a State act, then of course Con- 
gress, under the 14th amendment power, 
could prohibit Mrs. Murphy from discrimi- 
nating. 

4. The Court might take as its standard 
the statement from Marsh v. Alabama, 326 
U.S. 501, 506 (1946): “The more an owner, 
for his advantage, opens up his property for 
use by the public in general, the more do 
his rights become circumscribed by the stat- 
utory and constitutional rights of those who 
use it” 

This would require the Court not only to 
liken Mrs. Murphy's store to a company 
town (and Mrs. Murphy's aisles to company 
streets), but also to find that Mrs. Murphy’s 
right to select her own customers must yield 
to her customers’ rights to make purchases 
in her store. Thus far, that customer's 
right has not been held to exist. 

It would be presumptuous to anticipate 
which of these approaches the Court might 
take or whether it might take another which 
has not been considered here. The signifi- 
cant fact is that, except insofar as it is ap- 
plicable to the kind of public utility or 
public service organization whose private 
acts of discrimination have already been 
held to be State action prohibited by the 14th 
amendment, a definitive judgment as to the 
constitutionality of the proposed public ac- 
commodations legislation must await a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS UNDER THE COM- 
MERCE CLAUSE 

It was stated earlier that the power of 
Congress under the commerce clause dif- 
fered from its power under the 14th amend- 
ment. The 14th amendment gives Congress 
only the power to enforce its provisions by 
appropriate legislation. It can prohibit no 
act of discrimination which is not already 
prohibited by the amendment. On the other 
hand, the power of Congress “to regulate 
commerce * * * among the States” is a plen- 
ary power under which Congress can regu- 
late and prohibit activities which would not 
be prohibited by the commerce clause in the 
absence of an act of Congress. One example 
might make this distinction clear. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which prohibits 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of goods manufactured by laborers who are 
paid only 10 cents an hour and work 16 
hours a day, 7 days a week. However, in 
the exercise of its commerce power, Con- 
gress may establish minimum wages and 
maximum hours for employees engaged in 
the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce and forbid an employer to pay his em- 
ployees less or work them longer than the 
law allows. United States v. Darby, 312 
U.S. 100 (1941). Mr. Justice Bradley recog- 
nized this distinction in his opinion in the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), stating 
that his remarks on the restricted nature of 
the power of Congress under the 14th amend- 
ment “do not apply to those cases in which 
Congress is clothed with direct and plenary 
powers of legislation over the whole subject” 
as it is in the commerce clause. 

Although the commerce power has been 
said to be plenary this is not to say that any 
attempted exercise of it is constitutional. 
On several occasions the Supreme Court has 
held that Congress overreached its power. 
In United States v. Dewitt, 9 Wall. 41 (1869) 
the Court held unconstitutional an internal 
revenue provision making it a misdemeanor 
to mix for sale naphtha and illuminating 
oil, or to sell such mixture, on the ground 
that it was a police regulation, relating ex- 
clusively to the internal trade of the States 
and not supported by the commerce power. 
The Trade Mark cases, 100 U.S. 82 (1879) 
held unconstitutional the original trade- 
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mark act and certain penal provisions en- 
forcing it because its language was intended 
to embrace commerce between citizens of 
the same State. More recently the original 
Child Labor Law was held unconstitutional 
in Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918). 
In Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 
295 U.S. 495 (1935) the commerce power was 
said not to reach the sale of unfit chickens 
by a wholesale poultry dealer who purchased 
chickens shipped in from other States for re- 
sale to retail dealers. While acknowledging 
the power of Congress to regulate intrastate 
matters affecting commerce as well as com- 
merce itself, the Court thought that it could 
not reach acts having only an indirect ef- 
fect: “But where the effect of intrastate 
transactions upon interstate commerce is 
merely indirect, such transactions remain 
within the domain of State power. If the 
commerce clause were construed to reach all 
enterprises and transactions which could be 
said to have an indirect effect upon inter- 
state commerce, the Federal authority would 
embrace practically all the activities of the 
people and the authority of the State over 
its domestic concerns would exist only by 
sufferance of the Federal Government.” Id. 
at 546. 

In Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 238 
(1936), the Bituminous Coal Conservation 
Act of 1935 was held to impose, not a tax 
within article I, section 8, but a penalty not 
sustained by the commerce clause. 

If, like the holding in the Civil Rights 
cases, the holdings in these and other cases 
setting limits upon the power of Congress 
under the commerce clause had come down 
to us unimpaired or almost unimpaired, the 
commerce clause might be no better a basis 
for legislation prohibiting private acts of dis- 
crimination in hotels, restaurants, retail 
stores, and the like than the 14th amendment 
would be. Unlike the Civil Rights cases, 
however, many of these cases have been ex- 
pressly overruled as was Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart in United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 
115-117; or limited, as was Carter v. Carter 
Coal Co. in the same case, id. at 123; or dis- 
tinguished and explained so frequently that 
they might as well have been overruled, which 
is the fate the Schechter case has met in 
National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1 (1937) up- 
holding provisio Z of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1935 and United States v. 
Wrightwood Dairy Co., 315 U.S. 100 (1942), 
upholding the power of Congress to regulate 
intrastate commerce in milk affecting inter- 
state commerce in that commodity. 

In United States v. Darby, supra, the Court 
said: The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is not confined to the regulation 
of commerce among the States. It extends 
to those activities intrastate which so affect 
interstate commerce or the exercise of the 
power of Congress over it as to make regula- 
tion of them appropriate means to the at- 
tainment of a legitimate end, the exercise of 
the granted power of Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce,” 312 U.S. 100, 118 (1939). 

Then, after noting that in the absence of 
congressional legislation on the subject State 
laws which do not obstruct commerce are not 
forbidden even though they affect interstate 
commerce, the Court continued: “But it does 
not follow that Congress cannot by appro- 
priate legislation regulate intrastate activi- 
ties where they have a substantial effect on 
interstate commerce. See Santa Cruz Fruit 
Packing Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board, 303 U.S. 453, 466. A recent example 
is the National Labor Relations Act for the 
regulation of employer and employee rela- 
tions in industries in which strikes, induced 
by unfair labor practices named in the act, 
tend to disturb or obstruct interstate com- 
merce. See National Labor Relations Board 
v Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 US. 
1, 38, 40; National Labor Relations Board v. 
Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601, 604, and cases cited. 
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But long before the adoption of the National 
Labor Relations Act this Court had many 
times held that the power of Congress to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce extends to the 
regulation through legislative action of ac- 
tivities intrastate which have a substantial 
effect on the commerce or the congressional 
power over it.” Id. at 119-20. 

In a footnote the Court listed some of the 
activities it had held Congress could regu- 
late: “It may prohibit wholly intrastate ac- 
tivities which, if permitted, would result in 
restraint of interstate commerce. Coronado 
Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers, 268 US. 
295, 310; Local 167 v. United States, 291 U.S. 
293, 297. It may regulate the activities of 
a local grain exchange shown to have an in- 
Jurious effect on interstate commerce. Chi- 
cago Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U.S.1. It 
may regulate intrastate rates of interstate 
carriers where the effect of the rates is to 
burden interstate commerce. Houston, E. & 
W. Tezas Ry. Co. v. United States, 234 U.S. 
342; Railroad Commission of Wisconsin v. 
Chicago, B. & O. R. Co., 257 U.S. 563; United 
States v. Louisiana, 290 U.S. 70, 74; Florida 
v. United States, 292 U.S. 1. It may compel 
the adoption of safety appliances on rolling 
stock moving intrastate because of the rela- 
tion to and effect of such appliances upon 
interstate traffic moving over the same rail- 
road. Southern Ry. Co. v. United States, 222 
U.S. 20. It may prescribe maximum hours 
for employees engaged in intrastate activity 
connected with the movement of any train, 
such as train dispatchers and telegraphers. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. v. Interstate Com- 
merce Comm ’n, 221 U.S. 612, 619.“ Id. at 120. 

The court then described the functions of 
Congress and the Court with respect to de- 
termining the scope and validity of such 
legislation: 

“In such legislation Congress has some- 
times left it to the courts to determine 
whether the intrastate activities have the 
prohibited effect on the commerce, as in the 
Sherman Act. It has sometimes left it to 
an administrative board or agency to de- 
termine whether the activities sought to be 
regulated or prohibited have such effect, as 
in the case of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and the National Labor Relations Act, or 
whether they come within the statutory 
definition of the prohibited act, as in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. And some- 
times Congress itself has said that a par- 
ticular activity affects the commerce, as it 
did in the present act, the Safety Appliance 
Act and the Railway Labor Act. In pass- 
ing on the validity of legislation of the class 
last mentioned the only function of courts 
is to determine whether the particular ac- 
tivity regulated or prohibited is within the 
reach of the Federal power. See United 
States v. Ferger, supra; Virginia Ry. Co. v. 
Federation, 300 U.S. 515, 553. 

“Congress, having by the present act 
adopted the policy of excluding from inter- 
state commerce all goods produced for the 
commerce which do not conform to the 
specified labor standards, it may choose the 
means reasonably adapted to the attainment 
of the permitted end, even though they in- 
volve control of intrastate activities. Such 
legislation has often been sustained with 
respect to powers, other than the commerce 
power granted to the National Government, 
when the means chosen, although not them- 
selves within the granted power, were never- 
theless deemed appropriate aids to the ac- 
complishment of some purpose within an 
admitted power of the National Government. 
See Jacob Ruppert, Inc. v. Caffey, 251 U.S. 
264; Everard’s Breweries v. Day, 265 U.S. 545, 
560; Westfall v. United States, 274 U.S. 256, 
259. As to State power under the 14th 
amendment, compare Otis v. Parker, 187 U.S. 
606, 609; St. John v. New York, 201 US. 
633; Purity Extract & Tonic Co. v. Lynch, 
226 U.S. 192, 201-202. A familiar like exer- 
cise of power is the regulation of intrastate 
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transactions which are so commingled with 
or related to interstate commerce that all 
must be regulated if the interstate commerce 
is to be affectively controlled. Shreveport 
case, 234 U.S. 342; Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin v. Chicago, B. & O. R. Co., 257 U.S. 
563; United States v. New York Central R. 
Co., supra, 464; Currin v. Wallace, 306 U.S. 
1; Mulford v. Smith, supra. Similarly Con- 
gress may require inspection and preventive 
treatment of all cattle in a disease infected 
area in order to prevent shipment in inter- 
state commerce of some of the cattle with- 
out the treatment. Thornton v. United 
State, 271 U.S. 414. It may prohibit the re- 
moval, at destination, of labels required by 
the Pure Food & Drugs Act to be affixed 
to articles transported in interstate com- 
merce. McDermott v. Wisconsin, 228 U.S. 
115. And we have recently held that Con- 
gress in the exercise of its power to require 
inspection and grading of tobacco shipped in 
interstate commerce may compel such in- 
pection and grading of all tobacco sold at 
local auction rooms from which a substantial 
part but not all of the tobacco sold is shipped 
in interstate commerce. Currin v. Wallace, 
supra, 11, and see to the like effect United 
States v. Rock Royal Co-op., supra, 568, note 
37.“ Id. at 121-22. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act held 
constitutional in the Darby case, Congress 
regulated wages of any employee engaged in 
any process or occupation “necessary to the 
production” of goods for interstate com- 
merce in any State. Among the employees 
held covered under the act were warehouse 
and central office employees of an interstate 
retail chainstore system; the employees of 
an electrical contractor, locally engaged in 
commercial and industrial wiring and deal- 
ing in electrical motors and generators for 
commercial and industrial use, whose cus- 
tomers are engaged in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce; employees of 
a window-cleaning company, the greater 
part of whose work is done on the windows 
of industrial plants of producers of goods 
in interstate commerce. Even publishers of 
a daily newspaper only about one-half of 
1 percent of whose circulation is outside 
the State were held to be engaged in the 
production of goods for commerce. Mabee 
v. White Plains Publishing Co., 327 U.S. 178 
(1946). (For a longer list of occupations 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
citations to cases, see note 6, pp. 157-158, 
“The Constitution of the United States of 
America” (1953), Senate Document No. 170, 
82d Congress, 2d sess.; pp. 118-253 of that 
volume discuss the Supreme Court cases in- 
terpreting the commerce clause.) 

The National Labor Relations Act has a 
broader scope than the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and enables the NLRB to reach activities 
“affecting commerce” as defined in section 
2(7). (61 Stat. 138, 29 U.S.C., sec. 142(7)). 
In Meat Cutters v. Fairlawn Meats, 353 U.S. 
20 (1957) the Court held the act applicable 
to a retailer operating three meat markets 
in and around Akron, Ohio, even though all 
of its sales were intrastate and only slightly 
more than $100,000 of its annual purchases 
of almost $900,000 came from outside Ohio 
directly, saying: “We do not agree that re- 

ndent’s interstate purchases were so neg- 
ligible that its business cannot be said to 
affect interstate commerce within the mean- 
ing of section 2(7) of the National Labor 
Relations Act.” Id. at 22. 

In another comment upon the reach of 
section 2(7) the Court said, in Polish Al- 
liance v. Labor Board, 322 US. 643, 648 
(1944): “Congress therefore left it to the 
Board to ascertain whether proscribed prac- 
tices would in particular situations adverse- 
ly affect commerce when judged by the full 
reach of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. Whether or no[t] practices may be 
deemed by Congress to affect interstate 
commerce is not to be determined by con- 
fining judgment to the quantitative effect 
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of the activities immediately before the 
Board. Appropriate for judgment is the 
fact that the immediate situation is repre- 
sentative of many others out the 
country, the total incidence of which if left 
unchecked may well become far reaching in 
its harm to commerce.” 

It is perhaps the case of Wickard v. Fil- 
burn, 317 U.S. 111 (1942) which illustrates 
most dramatically the extent to which the 
commerce power can reach intrastate activi- 
ties, Filburn harvested 239 more bushels of 
wheat than he was allowed to under an Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 allotment. 
This subjected him to penalties under the 
act which did not depend upon whether any 
part of his wheat, either within or without 
his quota, was sold or intended to be sold. 
Filburn contended that to penalize him for 
growing wheat on his own farm to be con- 
sumed on his own farm was beyond the reach 
of congressional power since these are local 
activities and their effect on commerce is 
at most indirect. The Court said that 
questions of the power of Congress were to 
be decided not by reference to any formula 
based on words like “direct” but rather upon 
“consideration of the actual effects of the 
activity in question upon interstate com- 
merce,” id. at 120. In holding that even 
as applied to wheat not intended for com- 
merce but strictly for home consumption the 
act was within the commerce power of Con- 
gress, the Court stated that the effect of the 
statute was to restrict the amount of wheat 
which may be produced for market and the 
extent as well to which one may forestall 
resort to the market by producing to meet 
his own needs. That appellee's own contri- 
bution to the demand for wheat may be triv- 
jal is not enough to remove him from the 
scope of Federal regulation where, as here, 
his contribution, taken together with that 
of many others similarly situated, is far 
from trivial.” Id. at 127-128. The Court 
also observed: “This record leaves us in no 
doubt that Congress may properly have con- 
sidered that wheat consumed on the farm 
where grown, if wholly outside the scheme of 
regulation, would have a substantial effect 
in defeating and obstructing its purpose to 
stimulate trade therein at increased prices.” 
Id. at 128-129. 

The Supreme Court has also held that in 
the exercise of its commerce power Congress 
may prohibit racial discrimination. Boyn- 
ton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 (1960). A Vir- 
ginia court had held that a Negro inter- 
state bus passenger who refused to leave a 
white-only restaurant in the bus terminal 
after being denied service and ordered to 
legve was properly convicted of trespass under 
a Virginia statute. The Supreme Court held 
that under section 216(d) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U.S.C., sec. 316(d)), which 
forbids any interstate common carrier by 
motor vehicle to subject any person to un- 
just discrimination, the Negro had a Federal 
right to be served in the restaurant and Vir- 
ginia could not convict him of trespass for 
remaining even after he had been ordered 
to leave. Though the restaurant was not 
operated by the carrier it was operated as 
a part of the carrier's terminal facilities and 
was therefore embraced with the prohibitions 
of the act. The Court was careful to point 
out that it was not deciding that the act 
required unsegregated service every time a 
bus stops at a roadside restaurant. It should 
be observed, on the other hand, that the 
Court said nothing one way or the other 
about the power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause to require unsegregated serv- 
ice every time an interstate bus stopped at 
a roadside restaurant. 

In the earlier discussion of the 14th 
amendment aspects of the case of Williams 
v. Howard Johnson’s Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 
845 (4 Cir. 1959), (supra, pp. 8-9), it was 
mentioned that the Court rejected the theory 
that the restaurant was forbidden to dis- 
criminate because it was engaged in inter- 
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state commerce. It should be observed that 
in this case the Court was considering not 
the power of Congress under the commerce 
clause, for there was no statute involved, 
but rather the reach of the commerce clause 
unimplemented by any congressional regu- 
lation. The distinction is a most important 
one, 


Conclusions on the commerce clause 
approach 

From the cases thus far decided it seems 
clear that, under the commerce clause, Con- 
gress can regulate racial discrimination. It 
is also clear that, under its commerce power 
Congress can reach intrastate activities if 
they have a substantial effect upon com- 
merce. We know that the commerce power 
can reach retailers whose sales are wholly 
intrastate and only one-ninth of which pur- 
chases are made out of state. Meat Cutters 
v. Fairlawn Meats (supra). We know that 
Congress can reach a farmer who grows 
wheat on his own farm for his own consump- 
tion even though the amount he grows may 
be trivial. Wickard v. Filburn (supra). 
But we know also, because the principle is 
implicit in even the broadest holdings on the 
scope of the commerce power, that Congress 
cannot reach activities which do not in fact 
have a significant effect upon commerce. 

We do not know whether Congress can 
reach racial discrimination to the same ex- 
tent that it can reach other activities under 
the commerce clause. There would seem to 
be nothing in the decided cases, however, to 
indicate that the Court would not apply the 
same standards it has applied in cases deal- 
ing with the regulation of prices, wages, 
hours, labor relations, or any other attempt 
by Congress to exercise the full extent of its 
powers under the commerce clause. 

Under the 14th amendment, Congress can 
reach “only such action as may fairly be 
said to be that of the States.” Shelley v. 
Kraemer, 334 US. 1, 13 (1948). Under the 
commerce clause, the power of Congress ex- 
tends to all interstate activities and also to 
those activities intrastate which so affect 
commerce or the exercise of the power of 
Congress over it as to make regulation of 
them appropriate means to the attainment 
of a legitimate end.” United States v. Darby, 
312 U.S. 100, 118 (1939). Whether the Con- 
gress uses one power or the other as the 
basis for a law prohibiting racial discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, the Court 
will be required to make the ultimate deter- 
mination of the law’s constitutionality, not 
in general terms but on the basis of its appli- 
cation to particular activities. Although it 
seems likely that, in the present state of the 
law, Congress can reach more activities under 
the commerce clause than it can under the 
14th amendment, one cannot be certain 
whether Mrs. Murphy’s rooming house or 
Mrs. Murphy’s grocery store can be reached 
under either power. 

If Mrs. Murphy's act may fairly be said 
to be that of the State the 14th amendment 
already reaches her. 

If Mrs. Murphy’s act so affects commerce 
as to make its regulation appropriate, Con- 
gress can reach her act under its commerce 
power. 

But just as it would be presumptuous to 
try to anticipate whether the Court will fol- 
low the Civil Rights Cases, or Shelley v. 
Kraemer, or Marsh v. Alabama if the Con- 
gress adopts the 14th amendment approach, 
it would be presumptuous to try to an- 
ticipate what approach it will take if Con- 
gress acts under the commerce power. 

Whether the Court will find that a law 
prohibiting Mrs. Murphy from discriminat- 
ing in the rental of her rooms or the sale of 
her canned goods is unconstitutional be- 
cause it is a police regulation, relating ex- 
clusively to the internal trade of the States, 
as in United States v. Dewitt, 9 Wall. 41 
(1869), or because it is intended to embrace 
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commerce between citizens of the same 
States, as in The Trade Mark cases, 100 U.S. 
82 (1879), or find the law constitutional 
after weighing not just the quantitative ef- 
fect on interstate commerce of Mrs. Murphy’s 
act but also “the fact that the immediate 
situation is representative of many others 
throughout the country, the total incidence 
of which if left unchecked may well become 
far reaching in its harm to commerce,” as it 
said should be done in the Polish Alliance 
case (supra, p. 24), is an inappropriate judg- 
ment for us to make. 
Vincent A. DOYLE, 
Legislative Attorney. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SIMPSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield temporarily to me so that 
I might ask the Presiding Officer to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am happy to yield. 


AMENDMENT OF LEAD-ZINC SMALL 
PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3845) to amend the Lead-Zinc Small 
Producers Stabilization Act of October 
3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3845) to amend the 
Lead-Zine Small Producers Stabilization 
Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 


ANNIVERSARY OF WYOMING 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, proudly 
I take the Senate floor today to bring to 
my colleagues’ attention the 73d anni- 
versary of the act which created the 
State of Wyoming in the year 1890. 

In Wyoming’s three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of participation in the great Ameri- 
can experiment of representative govern- 
ment, many accolades have been paid 
her, but none greater than the reputa- 
tion she has earned as a State peopled 
by self-reliant Americans who believe in 
private enterprise and constitutional 
government. 

From a sod house and mule trail be- 
ginning as a Territory just 3 years after 
the Civil War, the Union’s 44th State 
now holds a respected position in our 
Republic. However, Wyoming’s archives 
disclose that she has at times in her 
struggle fared rather sadly at the hands 
of the Federal Government. In one such 
instance, the 40th Congress, embroiled in 
the impeachment of President Johnson 
in 1868, refused to confirm his govern- 
mental appointments for the Wyoming 
Territory. John A, Campbell was named 
Wyoming’s first Territorial Governor the 
following year by Johnson’s successor, 
President Grant. 

Wyoming’s first legislative assembly 

- convened at Cheyenne, October 12, of 
that year. House members have gaveled 
to order in the same building that was to 
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provide the setting later in that session 
for enactment of the world's first wom- 
en’s suffrage bill. 

Wyoming’s tremendous mineral wealth 
was recognized as early as 1889 when a 
Senate committee report ventured the 
estimate that— 

Few countries on the face of the globe have 
resources more varied than those of Wyo- 
ming * * * no countries could be better 
supplied with coal * * * it is doubtful if 
the oil fields elsewhere in the United States 
equal those of Wyoming. 


How prophetic were the glowing pas- 
sages of that report can be seen in statis- 
tics today which prove Wyoming to be 
truly America’s “storehouse of power.” 

The bill for which that optimistic min- 
erals report was transcribed—S, 2445— 
died when Congress adjourned 5 days 
after the measure cleared its committee. 

An earlier attempt to create a State 
from Wyoming Territory ended in a mys- 
tery. A bill introduced by the Terri- 
tory’s Delegate to Congress and later 
Governor, J. M. Carey, unexplainably 
disappeared from its referred committee 
and from recorded history. 

It was in the House of Representatives 
that the spark of Wyoming statehood 
finally grew to a blaze. House Resolu- 
tion 982, ratifying Wyoming’s constitu- 
tion with its historic and highly contro- 
versial women’s suffrage provision was 
passed after protracted debate. Senate 
concurrence followed, and on this date 
in 1890 Wyoming’s name was enrolled as 
a member of the family of the United 
States of America. 

I should like to digress a moment and 
note that the Territorial Governor who 
became Wyoming’s first State Governor, 
Francis E. Warren, received an appoint- 
ment by then President Benjamin Har- 
rison. That Chief Executive’s grandson, 
William Henry Harrison, is now serving 
Wyoming with distinction in his fourth 
term as our lone Congressman in the 
House of Representatives. 

The man President Harrison appointed 
as Territorial Governor—the man later 
elected State Governor—was to etch his 
name indelibly in the solid granite of 
greatness, After a brief term as Gov- 
ernor, Francis E. Warren was elected to 
serve his new State and his burgeoning 
Nation as a U.S. Senator. It should be 
noted that Senator Warren’s 37 years 
and 6 days in office constitute the long- 
est period of service recorded in this leg- 
islative body. 

I digress to state that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] whose 
service has been continuous, rather than 
in broken time, will pass that mark in 
the coming year. 

Wyoming’s political heterogeneity can 
be readily perceived by glancing at the 
list of distinguished men and women 
who have occupied the Cheyenne State 
House. Ten, including the Nation’s first 
woman Governor, Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
were Democrats. Sixteen, including Wy- 
oming’s present Governor, Clifford P. 
Hansen, were elected on Republican bal- 
lots. History shows that both political 
parties have contributed persons of stat- 
ure and sagacity to lead Wyoming from 
the wilderness of Mexican and Dakota 
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territory to statehood—men and women 
whose great catalyst was the desire to 
govern well the State they loved. 

Today Wyoming—the State—ranks 
ninth largest in land area. Her 350,000 
residents constitute a population aver- 
age of only three persons per square 
mile. The families that developed—and 
are still developing—wonderful Wyoming 
regard their elbow room as a prize asset. 

Another top asset, the University of 
Wyoming, ranks among the top 10 per- 
cent of American universities. For that 
touch of affluency, Wyoming has 40 men 
listed as millionaires in Casper, a city of 
less than 40,000. 

Crude oil and natural gas are produced 
in 21 of Wyoming’s 23 counties, and 
Wyoming has no proration laws or sim- 
ilar restrictions on industry. We ques- 
tion the 3742 percent mineral royalty 
refunded our State when we see the 90 
percent refund accorded our distant 
neighbors of the far north. Wyoming is 
ranked fifth among States in petroleum 
reserves and contributes some 40 per- 
cent of the funds going to Washington 
under the Minerals Leasing Act of 1920. 
Wyoming’s return, however, is only 
slightly more than one-third of the mon- 
eys we actually contribute. 

Wyoming contains 30 percent of the 
potential uranium reserves in America— 
ranking second only to New Mexico in 
stocks of this vital mineral. 

Wyoming is further blessed with rich 
deposits of iron and steel, of trona and 
bentonite, coal and gypsum. Sulfur 
in the Big Horn Basin indicates the lo- 
cation of another lucrative industry that 
thrives in Wyoming's excellent business 
climate. All 23 of Wyoming’s counties 
are underlaid with coal. We have re- 
serves estimated at 600 billion tons of the 
black fuel. 

We have a spanking new $3 million 
gypsum wallboard plant near Cody, Wyo., 
and the Husky Oil Co., one of Wyoming's 
“independents,” is also headquartered 
there. 

Wyoming’s livestock industry occupies 
a prominent place in the State’s econ- 
omy. With more prudence and common- 
sense from the administration regarding 
foreign beef and woolen imports, I trust 
our livestock producers can continue to 
pave a dependable and profitable indus- 

ry. 

Still another potentially promising 
business harassed by excesses of bureau- 
cratic redtape is Wyoming’s lumber in- 
dustry. With a U.S. Government stamp 
on over half of Wyoming's land, with 
only one-sixth of Wyoming’s commercial 
forest land privately owned, I am sure 
that my colleagues can readily see that 
Government manipulation plays a big 
role in the development of a lumber 
industry. 

For my colleagues who sometimes 
yearn for the wide-open spaces and the 
opportunity to trade forensic barbs for 
a rifle, I can report that Wyoming has 
the best elk, deer, moose, and antelope 
hunting in the United States. The fish- 
ing in hundreds of clear cold streams 
is unexcelled. 

Wyoming has the mixed blessing of 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
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Parks as well as a myriad of national 
monuments and State parks which at- 
tract nearly 3 million visitors annually. 

A clear indication of Wyoming’s great 
diversity came July 1 when Fort Warren 
Air Force Base at Cheyenne, already the 
first operational intercontinental Atlas 
missile launching base in the United 
States, added to its numerous laurels the 
honor as the largest operational Minute- 
man missile wing in the Nation. Fort 
Warren's strategic location within strik- 
ing distance of any Communist target 
the world over and its “triple threat“ 
weapons potential bring the so-called 
cold war to the very doorstep of every 
Wyoming family. 

Wyoming, Mr. President, is a State 
large in size but small in population. I 
call it “the land of high altitude and low 
multitude,” but essentially Wyoming is 
a land of proud diversity. She is proud 
of her tremendous natural resources, but 
even prouder of a greater resource— 
her people. A story published recently 
in a State magazine reveals with candor 
and pathos the depth of the Wyoming 
spirit. A Wyoming cattleman had his 
herd decimated by drought for the sev- 
enth time. He was asked by a neighbor 
what he intended to do; was he going 
to quit or try again? He replied that 
he had a “pretty nice bunch” of yearlings 
and somehow he could get along by him- 
self, even though he was 82 years old. 

In political philosophy Wyoming is 
conservative although the State has 
never turned its back on politicians of 
the Democratic Party. We were repre- 
sented for 27 years by a man who became 
a pillar of strength in the U.S. Senate, 
the redoubtable Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 
Basically, however, Wyoming’s thinking 
in foreign policy and economics and the 
relationship of the State to the Federal 
Government is the very opposite of lib- 
eral dogma. 

This reference, Mr. President, brings 
me to another point of digression. Wyo- 
ming in the past several weeks has been 
subjected to an unprecedented and well- 
planned campaign of vilification and 
defamation aimed at painting my State 
as an irresponsible governmental unit 
manipulated by external forces of some 
extremist bent. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Last April syndicated columnist, Mar- 
quis Childs, in the Washington Post said: 

The John Birch Society has gained more 
or less open control over the Wyoming Legis- 
lature. 


Childs said 15 Wyoming radio stations 
had accepted a retainer of $1,000 from a 
combine of rightwing organizations. 

No sooner had the ink dried on Childs’ 
bit of fiction than liberal commentator 
Edward P. Morgan blasted the Equality 
State as a haven of rightwing extremism. 
His diatribe emanated from the same 
source as did the Childs’ article. So 
similar were the contents of the two 
stories—even to repeating the same 
errors of fact—that they could have been 
penned by the same author. 

Before yielding the floor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to take cognizance of 
the fact that Wyoming, although dragged 
through the dark mire of scurrilous in- 
nuendo and defamation, could give some 
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excellent fiscal pointers to the Federal 
Government and some of her sister 
States, whose economies are represented 
in varying shades of red. 

Marquis Childs and Edward Morgan 
notwithstanding, Wyoming has accom- 
plished much. Wyoming has no general 
bond funded debt. Its State highway 
program is financed on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Wyoming has no State income tax 
and no corporate taxes. 

She has one of the lowest per capita 
crime rates in the United States, together 
with a history of sensible compatible re- 
lationships between State and city gov- 
ernments. Each biennium the legisla- 
ture meets in a 40-day session. It is 
guided in its fiscal policy by a law which 
gives the legislators a mandate wherein 
no appropriation can be made which 
would create a deficit. Our general fund 
established by the legislature has for 
many years shown a surplus. In this day 
of deficit spending that is in itself a 
most laudable accomplishment for any 
State. 

With further reference to the spurious 
charges leveled at Wyoming’s State 
government, her institutions, and her 
citizens, I would inform the oracles of the 
left that Wyoming’s PTA is not Birch 
controlled. Wyoming's Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions Clubs are not Birch controlled. 
Wyoming’s Farm Bureau Federation is 
not Birch controlled. Neither are the 
State’s radio and television industries, or 
the press. I assure the columnists and 
commentators who have bent their ears 
to the left that the State which celebrates 
its statehood today is controlled only by 
elected citizens of Wyoming—their prin- 
cipal desire being to benefit the State 
they serve through exercise of their 
constitutional prerogatives. Neither the 
John Birch Society on the right nor the 
Americans for Democratic Action on the 
far left has any appreciable influence on 
the Equality State. There are no secret 
cells controlling Wyoming’s institutions 
and the opposition that may face office 
holders in my State in 1964 will result 
from their own political activities as in- 
terpreted and judged by the people of 
Wyoming. 

Wyoming’s 350,000 residents have 
much to be proud of this day. The State, 
carved from the wilderness by the pio- 
neer spirit and courage of the settlers 
who “dared,” now occupies a respected 
place in our Nation. We are richly 
endowed with natural and human re- 
sources. We have maintained fiscal sta- 
bility through development of economic 
literacy, and our business climate is out- 
standing. 

As the last frontier of the Old West, 
Wyoming looks with anticipation at the 
years that lie ahead. We combine a 
proud heritage, an optimistic future, and 
confidence in the strength of the Amer- 
ican way, to remain the land of opportu- 
nity—the Equality State. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Madam President, 


will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 
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Mr. DOMINICE. As a Senator from a 
neighboring State, I wish to express ap- 
preciation of and compliment the Sena- 
tor on a fine statement. I have visited 
his State on many occasions. I have 
relatives living in Wyoming. It is a 
great State. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 
His distinguished relatives in the State 
of Wyoming are making history in that 
State, just as he is making history in 
Colorado, 


FEDERATION OF MALAYSIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate the signing of an agree- 
ment in London on July 9 which points 
the way, in turn, to the creation on 
August 31 of a new commonwealth in 
southeast Asia. The agreement will 
join Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, 
and Sarawak in the Federation of Malay- 
sia, and the door is left open to the sub- 
sequent adherence of the Sultanate of 
Brunei. 

This agreement, Madam President, has 
not been easy to achieve. Within the 
territories involved, there are 10 million 
people of many cultural backgrounds— 
groups such as the Malays, the Chinese, 
the Dyaks, and others—who have here- 
tofore not always had the most friendly 
contacts with one another. There are 
ancient fears and contemporary fears 
which have had to be overcome. There 
are immediate economic advantages and 
disadvantages to one group or another 
in the fusion, All these and other fac- 
tors have had to be confronted in reach- 
ing the accord and they will continue to 
be present as it is transformed into a 
working reality. 

In time, however, there is every rea- 
son to anticipate high returns to all of 
the inhabitants of Malaysia, in terms 
of stability, security, and economic prog- 
ress in freedom. 

An exceptional order of southeast 
Asian leadership has made possible the 
achievement of the agreement. The 
leadership has come from the Tunku Ab- 
dul Rahman of Malaya who is one of 
the outstanding and farsighted political 
leaders of the region. It was my pleas- 
ure, along with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs] to meet with the 
Tunku last fall in Kuala Lumpur and 
to discuss with him, among other ques- 
tions, the projections which were then 
already formed for the new federation. 

The Tunku, along with Lee Kuan 
Yew in Singapore, and the leaders of 
North Borneo and Sarawak are to be 
congratulated on this important achieve- 
ment. And so, too, is the British Gov- 
ernment. It has shown in this as in 
many other instances an understanding 
of indigenous realities and a discreet 
wisdom in dealing with them in the 
transfer of political responsibilities in 
Asia. 

Finally, Madam President, I should 
like to compliment the Governments of 
the Philippines and Indonesia for inter- 
posing no insurmountable objections to 
the emergence of the federation, despite 
certain reservations which both nations 
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have entertained with respect to this 
development. The legal claims respect- 
ing North Borneo which have been raised 
by the Philippines are still to be dealt 
with in an appropriate fashion. But the 
understanding which Manila has shown 
in connection with the emergence of Ma- 
laysia should serve to facilitate the satis- 
factory resolution of these claims. 

In any event, Madam President, the 
signing of the agreement on Malaysia is 
an auspicious event. I am sure that the 
Senate joins with the President in wish- 
ing every success to this great venture 
in unity and freedom in southeast Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Baltimore Sun, under date 
of July 9, by David M. Culhane, and an 
article from the Washington Post be 
incorporated at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 9, 1963] 
LONDON SIGNATORIES SET Ur FEDERATION OF 
MALAYSIA 
(By David M. Culhane) 

Lonpon, July 9.—An international agree- 
ment creating a Federation of Malaysia, 
southeast Asia’s newest nation, was signed 
here early today. 

Prime Minister Macmillan and the repre- 
sentatives of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, 
and British North Borneo signed the agree- 
ment which will bring the nation into exist- 
ence August 31. 

BRUNEI BACKS OUT 

After all-day negotiations yesterday, the 
oil-rich State of Brunel backed out of the 
agreement at the last minute. 

But just after midnight, the other parties 
went ahead with the agreement. It is not 
known yet what Brunei intends to do. 

Other signatories included Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Malaysia, and Lee Yuan Yew, Prime Minister 
of Singapore. 

Duncan Sandys, Britain’s Commonwealth 
Minister, who has been preparing the way for 
the federation, also was on hand for the 
signing and the midnight celebrations. 

The signing took place at Marlborough 
House, the Commonwealth center near Buck- 
ingham Palace, where many of the all-night 
conferences of the past 10 days took place. 


NATION OF 10 MILLION 


The new nation will include just under 10 
million persons—native tribesmen, indus- 
trious Chinese, Tamils from India and Cey- 
lon, and the politically advanced Malays. 

The Macmillan signature on the agreement 
today means that the British flag will be 
lowered in North Borneo and Sarawak, to be 
replaced by national and federation stand- 
ards 


There is still a general expectation that 
Brunei will at some point decide to join 
Malaya, Singapore, British North Borneo, and 
Sarawak in the Federation, 

The Singapore Prime Minister said after 
the negotiations were concluded tonight that 
his side had been bludgeoned into this set- 
tlement.” 

He said that Singapore had made exten- 
sive concessions to Britain concerning mili- 
tary properties which Britain wants to retain. 

Malayan and British spokesmen said that 
Brunei had opted out solely on the issue of 
of the “precedence of the Sultan of Brunel.” 

Other sources suggested there may be some 
point concerning its financial contribution 
behind the Brunei decision—the little nation 
of about 83,000 persons has an annual oil 
income of about $35 million. 

The new nation will include 3,300,000 Ma- 
lays, 2,500,000 Chinese, 700,000 persons of 
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Indian descent, plus the almost 2 million 
citizens of Singapore. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman will become the 
first Prime Minister and will direct the af- 
fairs of the federation from its new capital, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

The new nation is made up of various lands 
lying around the South China Sea. 

One of the objectives of the federation is 
to create a bulwark in the area against 
further aggression from the Chinese main- 
land. 

BRITAIN TO BE DEFENDER 

Britain will continue to take responsibil- 
ity for the defense of the area—from its 
bases in Singapore and Malaya. It will be 
many years before the federation can take 
over its defense. 

Besides expected difficulties with Commu- 
nist China, the new nation may get some 
trouble from Indonesia. That nation has 
indicated from time to time considerable 
objections to the new federation. 


[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1963] 
Pact SIGNED To CREATE MALAYSIAN 
FEDERATION 


Lonvon, July 9.—The Sultan of oil-rich 
Brunei balked at the last minute but leaders 
of four other Commonwealth territories and 
Britain agreed today to create on August 31 
a new Federation of Malaysia. It is dedi- 
cated to serve as a bulwark against commu- 
nism in southeast Asia. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan called 
the agreement “the birth certificate” of a 
new Commonwealth nation. It was signed 
by representatives of Britain, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, and the British territories of North 
Borneo and Sarawak. 

Brunei's Sultan, Omar Ali, was reported by 
Malaya’s Premier to have refused to sign be- 
cause he was not given precedence over the 
rulers of the other states. 

Later a Brunei spokesman disputed this, 
saying Brunei’s withdrawal was caused by 
monetary considerations rather than an af- 
front to the Sultan’s ideas of precedence. 
He declined to say whetker there may be 
further negotiations to include Brunei, a 
tiny British protectorate on the Borneo 
coast. 

OIL MAY BE FACTOR 


The money question concerned payments 
of Brunei oil revenues into the Maylaysia 
federal treasury. 

The agreement was signed at Marlborough 
House by British Commonwealth Secretary 
Duncan Sandys, Premier Tunku (Prince) 
Adbul Rahman of Malaya, Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, and political 
leaders of Sarawak and North Borneo. 

The new Federation of Malaysia will thus 
group Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, and Brit- 
ish North Borneo in a 130,818-square-mile 
crescent stretching from Thailand across the 
South China Sea to the back door of the 
Philippines. 

Macmillan, flanked by Sandys and Minister 
of State Lord Lansdowne, joined leaders of 
the four delegations at the signing cere- 
mony. 

Macmillan said “the agreement which we 
have reached is the product of much anxious 
thought, careful consultation, and keen argu- 
ment.” 

“For many years,” he said, “the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and the bustling, dynamic 
state of Singapore have provided the success 
story of free Asia. We hope this story will 
continue on a larger scale.” 

For Britain, signing the agreement started 
a further withdrawal from southeast Asia 
and a further reduction of what was once 
the great British Empire. 

The federation will have a population of 
nearly 10 million, primarily Moslems of Ma- 
lay extraction. However, there are about 
3.8 million Chinese, many of them Buddhists. 
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NEIGHBORS OBJECTED 


The proposed federation also met strong 
objections from neighboring Indonesia and 
the Philippines. 

Indonesia objected to the incorporation of 
the British Borneo territories. President 
Sukarno, of Indonesia, contends that given 
a plebiscite the inhabitants of the Borneo 
territories would choose an attachment to 
Indonesia or prefer to go it alone. He 
charged Britain was rushing them into the 
federation without popular consultation. 

But after a May 31 meeting in Tokyo with 
Rahman, Sukarno withdrew his protest. 

The Philippines has claimed part of North 
Borneo, but the Manila government has sug- 
gested it might drop this claim if the Malay- 
sia members, the Philippines and Indonesia 
group themselves in a greater Malay con- 
federation. 

When Malaysia comes into being the pres- 
ent Anglo-Malayan defense agreement will 
extend to cover the areas of the new fed- 
eration. 

Britain’s base in Singapore will remain, 
and although it is not spelled out in so many 
terms, the British are expected to be able 
to use it for SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization) purposes when necessary. 


THE NATION'S WOMEN LEADERS 
COMMIT THEMSELVES TO CIVIL 
RIGHTS EFFORT 


Mr. HART. Madam President, yes- 
terday the President of the United States 
invited to the White House the leaders 
of almost 100 women’s organizations, 
representing 50 million women from all 
parts of the country. He discussed with 
them the civil rights situation which we 
face and appealed for their help in guar- 
anteeing human rights to every citizen 
regardless of color. 

The women not only accepted the as- 
signment; they stayed over last night 
and, at a history-making meeting in the 
Interdepartmental Auditorium, set up 
the machinery to get to work immedi- 
ately. 

Under the able chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mildred McAfee Horton, the group estab- 
lished a National Women’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, pledged to carry to every 
community in the Nation an educational 
campaign of human equality, and also 
pledged to support the President's civil 
rights program. 

Madam President, I am told that this 
meeting, which filled the room to ca- 
pacity and held its participants until 
10:45 p.m., was marked by a spirit of 
partnership, of determination, of re- 
sponsibility, and of dedication. For all 
those who participated, I believe July 9, 
1963, marks the beginning of a new day. 
And it marks a day when the entire 
Nation moved closer to the realization of 
full civil rights for all citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent, Madam 
President, that the list of those consulted 
by the President be inserted in the Regec- 
orp at this point, as well as the resolu- 
tion adopted by the group which met 
last night. 

There being no objection, the list and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

List Or WoMEN 

Virginia R. Allan, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Herbert Arthur, Iowa 
United Church Women, Ames, Iowa; Mrs. 
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Bernard Bachman, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Inc., Verona, N.J.; Mrs. Angela 
Bambace, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO), Baltimore; Dr. 
Sarah Bateman, Mental Health Services, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. Roland P. Beattie, 
YWCA National Public Affairs Committee, 
Murryhill, N.J.; Mrs. L, L. Belknap, Nebraska 
United Church Women, Lincoln, Nebr.; Fay 
Bennett, YWCA National Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, New York, N..; Mrs. John C. Ben- 
nett, National Council of Churches, New 
York, N. v.; Manche O. Bennett, YWCA State 
Members, National Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Memphis, Tenn.; Margaret Berry, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers, New York, N. T.; Mrs. 
Kelsey Beshears, St. Joseph, Mo.; Diane Nash 
Bevels, Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Stanley Bierdon, 
YWCA National Public Affairs Committee, 
Coral Gables, Fla.; Anne D. Blair, American 
Newspaper Women’s Club, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 


Hazel Blanchard, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Norman L. 
Boatwright, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs, Earle W. Brailey, 
Vermont Council of United Church Women, 
Bethel, Vt.; Mrs. Louis Broido, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Inc., New York, 
N. V.; Mrs. Wright Brooks, YWCA, National 
Public Affairs Committee, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mrs. Fred Brown, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Inc., New York, N. V.; Mrs. 
Porter Brown, National Council of Churches, 
New York, N..; Mrs. Ronald Brown, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. William H. Bruce, YWCA, 
Bar Bills, Maine; Mrs. Paul J. Burke, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, Lake 
Charles, La.; Mrs. Ekdal Buys, Reformed 
Church, Caledonia, Mich.; Mrs. Roy E. Ca- 
bell, Utah United Church Women, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mrs. Everett S. Calhoun, YWCA, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Mrs. De Verne Calloway 
(Member, State Assembly), St. Louis, Mo.; 
Elsie Carper, Women's National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Moise S. Cahn, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Mrs. 
Howard Carson, YWCA, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Barbara Catton, National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Lytle G. Chambers, YWCA, Brook- 
lyn, N. T.; Mrs. Emil Chanlett, U.S. Delegate, 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; Mrs. Stuart Chapman, 
YWCA, Edmons, Wash.; Mrs. Fred Church, 
YWCA, Natick, Mass.; Mrs. James Clapp, 
South Dakota United Church Women, Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; Mrs. Robert Claytor, YWCA, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. Dennis Clinton, 
Ilinois United Church Women, Virden, II.; 
Mrs. O. Ivan Cole, Disciples of Christ, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Louis Cohane, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Henry C. Collins, Alabama United 
Church Women, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. 
Thomas Conlin, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. William J. Cooper, 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Ira T. Copen, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., Newark, N.J.; Mrs. Henry 
E. Corner, YWCA, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Clif- 
ford C. Cowin, National Council of Churches, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Earl Cranston, YWCA, 
Claremont, Calif.; Mrs. John W. Crawford, 
YWCA, Raleigh, N.C.; Mrs. William Carothers, 
YWCA, Salem, Oreg.; Thelma Cullen, Na- 
tional AFL-CIO Auxiliary, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. Jerome Curtis, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Inc., Shaker Heights, Ohio; 
Jeanne Donaldson Dago, Chicago, III.; Mrs. 
Paul David, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, Inc., White Plains, N.Y.; Christine Davis, 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Morrell Dereign, 
National Council of Churches, Carathersville, 
Mo.; Irma Dixon, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Ernest 
F. Dixson, North Carolina Church Women, 
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Charlotte, N.C.; Margaret B. Dolan, American 
Nurses’ Association, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Mrs. James M. Dolbey, National Council 
of Churches, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Joel 
Dolkart, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., Rockaway Park, N.Y.; Mrs. Charles 
J. Donohue, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Norwich, Conn.; Dr. Blanche Dow, 
American Association of University Women, 
Nevada, Mo.; Dixie Drake, League of Women 
Voters of U.S., Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Wal- 
ter B. Driscoll, National Council of Churches, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Evelyn Dubrow, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO), New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Robert 
V. H. Duncan, DAR, Washington, D.C.; Mil- 
dred Dunn, Washington State Governor's 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Helen G. Edmonds, North 
Carolina College, Durham, N.C.; Margaret 
Edmunds, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Danville, Va.; Mrs, Garrett H. Evans, 
YWCA, Huntington, W. Va.; Mrs. Saul S. 
Feingold, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., North Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Bernard 
Feitlinger, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Leopold 
Fleischaker, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. M. T. Fliegelman, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., Louisvile, Ky.; Margaret 
Flory, National Council of Churches, New 
York, N..; Mrs. Paul Furnas, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Media, Pa.; Ruth 
Gallinot, National Secretaries Association, 
Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Neil Gebhardt, YWCA, 
Erie, Pa.; Catherine Gelles, National AFT 
CIO, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Paul G. Goebel, 
Governor's Commission on the Status of 
Women, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. Raphael 
R. Goldenberg, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., Paterson, N.J.; Mrs. Myron P. 
Gordon, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. T.; Mrs. Richard F. 
Gormley, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Butler, N.J.; Sylvia Gottlieb, Com- 
munication Workers of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs, Colonel John Grace, Salva- 
tion Army, New York, N..; Dr. Rosa L. 
Gragg, National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Don 
V. Gray, Seventh-Day Baptist, Milton, Wis.; 
the Reverend Alvene E. Grice, Community 
Churches, Covert, Mich. 

Mrs. Homer A. Greene, National Home 
Demonstration Council, Tutwiler, Miss.; Mrs. 
Howard Grimes, YWCA, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. H. 
M. Gronhovd, Montana United Church 
Women, Billings, Mont.; Mrs. Muriel V. Gross, 
YWCA, Elizabeth, N.J.; Mrs. J. Paul Gruver, 
Virginia United Church Women, Staunton, 
Va.; Mrs, Frank Hall, Alaska, Alaska United 
Church Women, Juneau, Alaska; Mrs. Paul 
Halladay, Indiana United Church Women, 
North Manchester, Ind.; Grace Hamilton, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Hazel Hand, Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Conductors’ and Brakemen’s Union, 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Mrs. James Harger, YWCA, 
Annandale, N.J.; Mrs. George E. Hariman, 
North Dakota United Church Women, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; Dr. Ruth Hartgraves, Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. Thomas E. Hayes, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Anne E. Heath, African Methodist 
Church, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Douglas 
Horton, Randolph, N.H. 

Mrs. Ralph T. Heymsfeld, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Inc., Woodmore, Long 
Island, N..: Grace S. Highfield, American 
Women's Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, Chicago, II.: Mrs. Grady A. Hodges, 
District of Columbia United Church Women, 
Washington, D.C.; Florence Allen Holmes, 
National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women, Massapequa, Long Is- 
land, N..; Mrs. Oze Horton, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Margaret Hickey, Ladies Home Journal, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Luther Holcomb, Texas 
United Church Women, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. 
Paul E. Horn, Evangelical United Brethren, 
York, Pa.; Dr. Mary L. Bunting, president of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.; 
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Park Huntington, Delaware United Church 
Women, Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. Scott D. 
Hurlbert, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dr. Dorothy H. 
Hutchinson, Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Philadelphia, Pa,; 
Mrs. Ralph Hyslop, YWCA, New York, N. V.; 
Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, YWCA, Brooklyn, 
N. T.; Mrs. James W. Irwin, YWCA, Pulaski, 
Tenn. 

Abbe C. Jackson, National Women's Or- 
ganization—African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Charles 
Jackson, Metropolitan Women’s Democratic 
Clubs, Washington, D.C.; Mildred Jeffrey, 
United Auto Workers, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Ernest A. Johnson, YWCA, Lake Forest, III.; 
Margaret Jones, State Women’s Activities 
Division, Lewiston, Idaho; Mrs. Paul M. Jones, 
YWCA, New York, N.Y.; Lucy Josey, COPE, 
Manning, S.C.; Majorie Stewart Joyner, 
United Beauty School Owners and Teachers 
Association, Chicago, II.; Mrs. William Kemp, 
Ladies’ Society of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Barbara Kerr, YWCA, New York, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Marcus Kilch, National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, Youngstown, Ohio; Mrs. Ollie 
L. Koger, American Legion Auxiliary, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Helen Kraus, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. Charles T. Knopa, National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Esther Lamarr, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Milton C. Lang, Maryland United 
Church Women, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Albertt 
Lasker, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Robert Law- 
rence, National Council of Catholic Women, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Judge Marjorie Lawson, 
Juvenile Court, Washington, D.C.; Esther 
Lagarus, Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Frederick Lee, 
YWCA, McLean, Va.; Mrs. Lazare Levy, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; Mrs. Alfred Baker Lewis, YWCA, 
Old Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. Sidney Lewis, 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
Miami, Fla.; Theresa Lindsay, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mrs. Sylvan Libson, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Katie 
Louchheim, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs; Florence W. Low, 
American Home Economics Association, 
College Station, Tex.; Mrs. Herbert Lund, 
Ridgefarm, III.; Alice Lynch, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Edith Macey, Conference on Race and 
Church, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Leon A. Ma- 
rantz, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., South Orange, N.J.; Mrs. Paul Marav- 
nick, National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. Louis Martin, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. William Ogden Mc- 
Cagg, Rhode Island United Church Women, 
Providence, R.I; Mrs. Ralph McCanse, 
YWCA, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. Joseph McCarthy, 
National Council of Catholic Women, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Lillian McDaniel, National 
Association of College Women, Richmond, 
Va.; Mrs. Jesse J. McNeil, National Council 
of Churches, Pasadena, Calif.; Mrs. M. E. Me- 
Phail, National Council of Churches, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Mrs. H. J. McWilliams, Ladies Aux- 
iliary of Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Mead, National Council of Churches, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Margaret Mealy, National Council of 
Catholic Women, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Jo- 
seph Mikelaitis, Tucson, Ariz. 

Dr. Minnie C. Miles, Tuscaloose, Ala.; Mrs. 
J. Culkater Miller, National Council of 
Churches, Yonkers, N.Y.; Mrs. Robert E. 
Mims, YWCA, Weehawken, NJ.; Juanita 
Jackson Mitchell, NAACP, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. Osa W. Mitchell, Iota Phi Lambda So- 
rority, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. D. C. Montoya, 
West Virginia United Church Women, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; Mrs. William H. Mitchell, Jr., 
YWCA, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Robert H. 
Mooney, National Council of Catholic 
Women, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Ercella Harmon 
Moore, Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. Edward C. Moyni- 
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han, National Council of Catholic Women, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Dorothea R. Muller, 
YWCA, Middle Village, N..; Esther Murray 
(COPE, AFL-CIO), Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Stanley Myers, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., Henderson, N.C.; Mrs. Phil Nar- 
more, United Church Women, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mrs, Joseph Nathanson, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fannie Allen Neal, COPE (AFL-CIO), 
Montgomery, Ala.; Sarah H. Newman, Na- 
tional Consumers League for Fair Labor 
Standards, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Stephen 
J. Nicholas, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. James Noble, 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, New York, N-Y.; 
Thomasine Norford, New York, N.Y.; Ethel 
Norton, Connecticut United Church Women, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Mrs. William Noyes, 
YWCA, Manchester, N.H.; Mrs. Joe W. Osten- 
berg, United Church Women of Kansas, Mc- 
Pherson, Kans.; Betty Pearch, Council of 
Guilds, National Urban League, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Earl Pearlman, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
Richard E. Persinger, YWCA, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. T.: Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, League of Wom- 
en Voters of the United States, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Vel Phillips, Milwaukee, Wis.; Har- 
riet I. Pickens, YWCA, New York, N-Y.; Mrs. 
J. Maris Pierce, Zonta International, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Sally Ponikarski, COPE, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. 
Herbert Porter, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Glencoe, II.; Julia Porter, Girls 
Friendly; Mrs. Philip Posner, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Mrs. Edmund G. Price, Lutheran Church in 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Julia T. Purnell, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Eve Purvis, COPE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Marjorie Rachlin, Machinist In- 
ternational, Washington, D.C.; Martha Rag- 
land, Nashville, Tenn.; Marguerite Rawalt, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Katherine Rea, YWCA, 
Oxford, Miss.; Gloria Richardson, Committee 
for Non-Violent Action, Cambridge, Md.; 
Pearl Richardson, YWCA, New York, N..: 
Fostine Riddick, Norfolk, Va.; Beulah 
Roberts, YWCA, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. 
Stanley Roberts, YWCA, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Rosenwald, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary O. Ross, National 
Baptist Convention, Detroit, Mich.; Pearl 
Rosser, National Council of Churches, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, Valley Forge, Pa.; 
Judge Edith Sampson, Chicago, III.; 8 
Sol Scher, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, Washington, D.C.; Helen Schleman, Dean 
of Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Mrs. Frederic P. Schrader, California and 
Nevada United Church Women, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mrs. Harold H. Schroeder, National 
Council Catholic Women, Wenatchee, Wash.; 
Daphne Shepherd, Amersterdam News, 
Brooklyn, N. v.; Mrs. Alfred Sherrard, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Matilda Sims, B'nai B'rith 
Women, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Stuart Sinclair, 
National Council of Churches, Greenfield, 
Mass.; M. Virginia Sink, Soroptimist Inter- 
national, Clarkston, Mich.; Mrs. Dena Smith, 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. Robert Smith, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs, Roscoe Snowden, Church of God, 
Anderson, Ind.; Mrs, Belle Spafford, Relief 
Society, Church of Jesus Christ of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs, Eugene M. Sparling, YWCA, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Mrs, Harry C. Spender, Ten- 
nessee United Church Women, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Virginia Stafford, National Council 
of Churches, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. John W. 
Starr, National Council of Churches, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Manya Starr, Writers Guild of 
America, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Mable Stau- 
pers, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Edward Stern, 
National Council of Jewish Women, Seattle, 
Wash.; Thelma Stevens, National Council of 
Churches, New York, N..; Mrs. Charles 
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Stitch, National Council of Jewish Women, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. E. Stokes, National 
Council of Churches, Moorestown, N.J.; Mrs. 
John Paul Stone, YWCA, San Diego, Calif.; 
Velma McEwen Strode, Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs. Stanley I. Stuber, American Baptist Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Mo.; Mrs. Louis H. 
Sweterlitsch, National Council of Catholic 
Women, Corapolis, Pa. 

Ellen Terry, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Wm. Sale 
Terrell, National Council of Churches, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Earl Thomas, YWCA, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. George L. Thomas, 
YWCA, Los Angeles, Calif.; Margaret Thorn- 
burgh, COPE, Okmulgee, Okla.; Mrs. W. W. 
Thrasher, Florida United Church Women, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Mrs, Merton B. Tice, 
VFW. Kansas City, Mo.: Mrs. Charles H. Til- 
lett, Charlotte, N.C.; Gladys Tillett, U.S. Rep- 
resentative, U.N. Common Status of Women, 
New York; Mrs. J. Fount Tillman, Lewisburg, 
Tenn.; Mrs. M. E. Tilly, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. 
James W. Tindall, YWCA, Montclair, N. J.; 
Mrs. L. Charles Underwood, Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Women’s Federation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Anthony Verlangia, National Council 
of Catholic Women, Pueblo, Colo; Mrs. 
Harold Vexier, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. Robert 
G. Wade, YWCA, Auburn, Maine; Mrs. LeRoy 
Walcott, Michigan United Church Women, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Carmen Warschaw, 
chairman, Women’s Division of Southern 
California Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, Los Angeles, Calif.; Beatrice War- 
wood, National AFL-CIO Auxiliary, Barber- 
ton, Ohio; Mrs. James Wedeles, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; 
Pauline F. Weeden, Lynchburg, Va.; Beatrice 
Weiland, National AFL-CIO Auxiliary, Clin- 
tonville, Wis.; Mrs. Leonard Winer, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Inc., Royal Oakes, 
Mich.; Mrs. Sidney Weinstein, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Inc., West Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Benjamin J. Weiss, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., Moreno, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs. John Welborn, YWCA, Greenville, 
S. C.; Mrs. Verda Welcome, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. James L. Wendell, Colonial Dames of 
America, Washington, D.C.; Katie Whickahm, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Norvelle E. Wicker, 
Kentucky United Church Women, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. Roy Wilkins, Jamaica, L.I.. N.Y.; 
Mrs. Joseph Willem, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., New York, N.Y.; Clara 
Williams, Republican National Committee, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Walter B. Williams, 
United Church of Christ, Newport News, Va.; 

Wilson, Women’s Strike for Peace, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. William T. Wilson, 
Girl Scouts, Winston Salem, N.C.; Mrs. Fred 
Wolf, Jr., NCJW, Wyncote, Pa.; Myra Wolf- 
gang, Hotel & Restaurant Employes and Bar- 
tenders International, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. Joseph M. Woods, Pennsylvania United 
Church Women, Camp Hill, Pa.; Mrs. Eugene 
Wyman, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hortense Young, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Donald Zimmerman, 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., La- 
Grange, II. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the President of the United 
States, aware of the crisis in racial relations 
in our country, today called a conference at 
the White House of leaders of women’s 
organizations, and 

Whereas these women, representing 50 
million American women, responded to his 
eloquent plea to provide leadership in their 
communities, to alleviate tensions, and to 
eliminate discrimination in all areas of our 
American way of life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this group shall do all 
within its power to create public under- 
standing of our moral responsibilities and to 
implement the President’s civil rights pro- 
gram. 
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TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


Mr. HART. Madam President, there 
is growing support and understanding of 
the issues in the “truth in packaging” 
legislation presently pending before the 
full Senate Judiciary Committee. 

On Monday, the Washington Evening 
Star spoke eloquently in its editorial on 
this proposal. 

One paragraph is particularly signifi- 
cant: 


There is nothing in the bill any honest 
producer should fear. There is a great deal 
which will help the homemaker more effec- 
tively spend the 20 percent of the family 
budget used for such purposes. 


This is the purpose of Senate bill 387. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
editorial be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Are You Buyinc? 


That feeling of bewilderment and frustra- 
tion often shared by super-store shoppers 
is no mere coincidence. To begin with, all 
are wandering through a labyrinth stocked 
with some 8,000 items of every shape, size, 
weight, brand and price from which to 
choose, as economically as possible, the ne- 
cessities of food, cosmetics, household items 
and the like. 

It would be taxing enough if each knew, 
as he reached for a certain product, just 
what he was paying for in comparison with 
a competing product. But it can be down- 
right defeating when the thrifty shopper, 
taking the time to read the fine print, finds 
himself completely baffled by the unmatch- 
ing assortment of weights, quantities, and 
sizes offered at a wide variety of prices. 

Chances are, he will agree with Senator 
Hart, of Michigan, and the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the need for a “truth-in- 
Leaps are bill to curb deceptive labeling 


cariously followed shoppers through a 
stupefying maze of full quarts which grow 
into jumbo quarts and finally attain giant 
imperial quart size. The once respectable 
pint is no more. It has succumbed to the 
giant half-quart. 

These mirages, however, are innocuous 
compared with other items which bemused 
the subcommittee, such as economy-size 
packages of unproyen economic worth, sizes 
dealing in fractions of ounces and almost 
impossible to compare as to price with other 
odd-sized , impressive-sized boxes 
partly filled with air, and oddly shaped 
containers holding less than they appear to. 

The “truth-in-packaging” bill would 
standardize the contents of small, medium 
and large packages, halt the deceptive 
“cents-off-regular-price” practice, insist on 
clearly printed weights and contents prom- 
inently displayed on packages, and clarify 
other misleading points such as the number 
of persons a package will serve. 

There is nothing in the bill any honest 
producer should fear. There is a great deal 
which will help the homemaker more ef- 
fectively spend the 20 percent of the family 
budget used for such purposes. We think 
that the public is fed up with this kind of 
treatment and that the full Senate Anti- 
trust Committee should do something about 
it by favorably reporting the bill this month. 


FERROALLOY IMPORTS 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
several weeks ago, Union Carbide Metals 
Co. announced plans to close its Niagara 
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Falls plant, with resultant dismissal of 
several hundred employees. 

Among the causes that were given by 
the president of Union Carbide in re- 
luctantly coming to this decision was 
the high level of imports of lower priced 
alloys. It is recognized, of course, that 
our overcapacity and the large amount of 
ferroalloys in our stockpiles also con- 
tribute to the problem, but imports have 
undoubtedly aggravated the situation. 

Because of my very deep concern over 
the jobs that were lost by this shutdown 
and the tax loss to the western New York 
area, I requested a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of State as to what the facts were 
and what remedies were available. 

After receiving and studying the re- 
ports, it seems to me it is possible 
that the right hand of the Government 
does not know what the left hand is 
doing. The Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration of the Commerce De- 
partment—which I have always found 
to be both informative and helpful in 
trade problems—wrote as follows: 

This Department is concerned about the 
impact of imports on this industry. Pro- 
ducers of ferrochromium and ferromanga- 
nese especially have been affected by im- 
ports which have been increasing since 1957, 
to the extent that foreign sources are cur- 
rently supplying 25 percent of our domestic 
market for these products. 


The Department of State wrote as 
follows: 


Total foreign trade in ferroalloys is small 
as compared to domestic production. The 
total annual imports have fluctuated over 
the past decade, ranging between 92,000 tons 
in 1954 and 228,000 tons in 1956; they were 
approximately 207,000 tons in 1961 and pre- 
liminary data indicates they will be in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 tons in 1962. Im- 
ports of ferromanganese and ferrochromium 
were 197,000 tons in 1961 and 133,000 tons in 
1962. 

The U.S. Government has bartered during 
the last few years surplus perishable agri- 
cultural products for various strategic 
commodities which are stored in stockpiles 
under the administration of the General 
Services Administration. Such acquisitions 
become part of the supplemental stockpile 
upon importation and are not subject to sale 
on the open commercial market. Of the 
total of 207,000 tons of ferroalloys imported 
in 1961, 122,000 tons of ferromanganese were 
imported from India for Government ac- 
count. 


It is astonishing to me that the State 
Department considers imports amount- 
ing to 25 percent of domestic production 
as “small.” In my judgment, imports 
amounting to one quarter of domestic 
production are sizable. Moreover, even 
though a part of imports of ferromanga- 
nese in 1961 went into Government stock- 
piles, there can be no doubt that where 
overcapacity exists within this country 
any imports, even as little as 10 percent 
can create serious disruption. 

The President and the Congress ap- 
proved the Trade Expansion Act last 
year in the expectation that worldwide 
trade expansion would occur, and in 
such a way as to provide overall bene- 
fits to this Nation. So far we have been 
disappointed. Not only has our Govern- 
ment been unable even to keep open the 
markets that U.S. poultry and farm foods 
have enjoyed in European states in the 
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past, but also it has failed adequately to 
recognize the problems faced by other 
sections of the economy. 

Thus, some U.S. producers face an 
ever-increasing danger of reduced mar- 
kets, while others are told that imports 
up to 25 percent of production are small 
and the Department of State gives no 
indication that it considers the problem 
as a serious one. 

Madam President, I believe this cor- 
respondence shows only too clearly that 
the Department of State is not making 
the strong stand it should in behalf of 
U.S. interests. Almost every time I call 
such a problem to the attention of the 
State Department—whether it be with 
regard to ferroalloys, or lumber, or 
bread or whatever—the answer received 
from the Department of State reflects 
great concern for the other countries in- 
volved but relatively little consideration 
for U.S. producers. 

The ferromanganese and ferrochro- 
mium industries have filed an applica- 
tion with the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning under section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act for relief from the in- 
creasing pressure of imports. The De- 
partment of State will undoubtedly be 
called on to give its views during that in- 
vestigation. I would hope at that time 
that the Department would reconsider 
these statistics and make a more serious 
effort to appreciate the problems faced by 
U.S. producers when imports add up to 
nearly 25 percent of domestic production. 
The impact of imports is not small, where 
these two alloys are concerned, and 
should be most carefully weighed. 

We face hard bargaining in the trade 
negotiations ahead of us. The Common 
Market countries are no pushover, as we 
have already seen, and unless the De- 
partment of State is prepared to give the 
strongest kind of backing to our trade 
representative, Christian Herter, in his 
efforts, the job will be hopeless. 

The foreign ministers and foreign of- 
fices of other nations are the strongest 
advocates of their economic interests. 
It is time for the State Department to 
recognize that it too must fight with skill 
and determination for the economic in- 
terests of this Nation. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks the text of the two let- 
ters referred to. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1963. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: In response to your 
request of May 28 we are pleased to furnish 
the following information in regard to ferro- 
alloys. 

High carbon ferromanganese and ferro- 
chromium are the principal ferroalloys im- 
ported. Imports of such alloys are dutiable 
at five-eighths of 1 cent per pound under the 
provisions of paragraph 302 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as modifed pursuant to action taken 
under the trade-agreements legislation to 
obtain concessions of benefit to U.S. exports. 
The duty initially specified in the Tarif Act 
of 1930 was 1% cents per pound for ferro- 
manganese and 244 cents per pound for fer- 
rochromium. There are no quantitative lim- 
itations on imports. 
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Since the steel industry is the chief con- 
sumer of ferroalloy products, the production 
and consumption of ferroalloys has varied 
directly with the production of steel ingots 
and castings. In the past decade, total pro- 
duction of ferroalloys has ranged between a 
low 1.8 million tons in 1954 to a high of 2.6 
million tons in 1956; it was 1.9 million tons 
in 1961 and 2 million tons in 1962. The pro- 
duction of ferromanganese and ferrochro- 
mium was 937,000 tons in 1961 and 968,000 
tons in 1962. 

Total foreign trade in ferroalloys is small 
as compared to domestic production. The 
total annual imports haye fluctuated over 
the past decade, ranging between 92,000 tons 
in 1954 and 228,000 tons in 1956; they were 
approximately 207,000 tons in 1961, and pre- 
liminary data indicate they will be in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 tons in 1962. Im- 
ports of ferromanganese and ferrochromium 
were 197,000 tons in 1961 and 133,000 tons 
in 1962. 

The U.S. Government has bartered dur- 
ing the last few years surplus perishable 
agricultural products for various strategic 
commodities which are stored in stockpiles 
under the administration of the General 
Services Administration. Such acquisitions 
become part of the supplemental stockpile 
upon importation and are not subject to sale 
on the open commercial market. Of the 
total of 207,000 tons of ferroalloys imported 
in 1961, 112,000 tons of ferromanganese were 
imported from India for Government ac- 
count. 

In 1961 exports of ferroalloys to other 
countries totaled approximately 82,000 tons 
or about 3 percent of domestic production. 
Of these exports, about 65,000 tons consisted 
of ferrophosphorus and ferrosilicon. In 1962 
total exports of ferroalloys were 27,000 tons. 

As regards an improvement in the com- 
petitive position of domestic ferroalloys pro- 
ducers, we note that there have been several 
recent conferences between officials of the 
Departments of Interior and Commerce and 
representatives of the industry for the pur- 
pose of exploring ways of making the fer- 
roalloy industry more competitive. To this 
end, the industry is seeking to improve qual- 
ity and packaging; develop new alloys and 
new metallurgical processes; improve meth- 
ods of distribution and marketing; and re- 
duce its power, transportation, and raw 
material costs. 

I have enclosed a copy of the 1962 report of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission on manganese 
which provides additional background in- 
formation on the ferroalloys industry. 

Another development which may interest 
you is the recent institution by the Office of 
Emergency Planning of an investigation to 
determine the effect of imports of manganese 
and chromium ferroalloys on national secu- 
rity under section 232 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. Under that section, the 
President is authorized to adjust imports 
whenever he finds, on the basis of an investi- 
gation and report by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, that imports are 
threatening the national security. The in- 
vestigation was requested by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association, Inc., on behalf of 
11 members of the reactive metals and alloys 
producers segment of the chemical industry. 

If I can be of further assistance please let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., June 18, 1963. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR KEATING: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 28, regarding the 
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ferroalloy industry, particularly the situa- 
tion in the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area. 

This Department is concerned about the 
impact of imports on this industry. Pro- 
ducers of ferrochromium and ferromanganese 
especially have been affected by imports 
which have been increasing since 1957, to the 
extent that foreign sources are currently 
supplying 25 percent of our domestic market 
for these products. 

Citing the difficulties being experienced by 
ferromanganese and ferrochromium pro- 
ducers in this country, the industry has filed 
an application with the Office of Emergency 
Planning for relief under section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act, on the basis of na- 
tional security aspects. We have been asked 
for advice in connection with this case and 
you may be sure we will study this problem 
very carefully. 

Problems in the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area 
were described in a statement by the presi- 
dent of Union Carbide Metals Co., and 
published in the May 17 issue of the Ameri- 
can Metal Market. The decision by Union 
Carbide to discontinue its operations at Ni- 
agara Falls was based on excess industry 
capacity, imports of low-priced alloys, and 
local problems of higher costs of power, trans- 
portation, and taxation. It is assumed that 
these factors were involved also in the deci- 
sion by Vanadium Corp. to close its Niagara 
Falls plant in June of 1960. 

The enclosed tables contain information 
on production, consumption, imports and 
exports of chromium, manganese, and tung- 
sten. 

You may be sure of our continued interest 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. UNGER, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
join my colleague from New York in 
looking into the situation with respect 
to the ferroalloy plant in Buffalo. I 
shall consider the information which is 
being developed as most useful in that 
regard. Somehow or other, we must find 
a balance between the responsibilities of 
international trade and the problems 
which it raises in terms of domestic em- 
ployment. I shall, together with my col- 
league [Mr. KEATING], address myself 
to this problem. 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS JET NOISE 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the recent announcement by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc., of its contract 
to purchase supersonic airliners from a 
British-French concern, followed swiftly 
by the President’s call for the rapid de- 
velopment of an American supersonic 
aircraft under Government and industry 
auspices, gives added impetus to the 
urgency of the aircraft noise problem. 

It is difficult for those who live a rela- 
tively sheltered and comfortable exist- 
ence, to appreciate the gravity of the 
jet noise crisis that is upon us at this 
very moment. Those who reside at or 
near the fringes of large metropolitan 
airports under the flight paths of jet 
aircraft, whose very health and sanity 
are jeopardized by the roar and whine of 
the turbojets, whose children attend 
school and play under constant dread of 
disaster from overhead, have literally 
begged for mercy from all those who 
might conceivably be able to alleviate 
these intolerable burdens—the airlines, 
the aircraft manufacturers, local, State, 
and Federal officials, and particularly the 
Federal Aviation Agency. But at nearly 
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every turn, these beleaguered citizens 
confront a curious admixture of inertia, 
buckpassing, and outright confessions 
of powerlessness. Sympathy and good 
intentions, of course, are always in evi- 
dence. But somehow, lost in the rhetoric 
of handwringing and pity, of plausible 
excuses and procrastination, is the hor- 
ror that has reality only for those 
afflicted. 

Can we in the Congress continue to 
temporize with this issue until jet air- 
craft development outraces the tech- 
niques of noise suppression and abate- 
ment so far that the situation will be 
irretrievable? Can we, in short, refuse 
any longer to translate the pleas of our 
citizens into a concrete, concerted effort 
to tackle the problem before it over- 
whelms us? 

I do not think the Congress and others 
that are involved can end up on the 
wrong side in the case of the people 
against jet noise. Our Government is 
in being to serve the people, and the 
Government must help wage the techno- 
logical counterrevolution against jet 
noise. 

That is the conclusion reached in a 
remarkable series of articles spotlighting 
the jet noise problem that,appeared re- 
cently in the Long Island Press. Au- 
thored by a brilliant writer-photogra- 
pher, Leonard Victor, who has received 
many national awards for both his pic- 
tures and feature stories, the 10 articles 
of the series grapple in depth with every 
facet and angle of the jet menace—from 
the basic physics and practical operation 
of the turbojet aircraft, to documented 
health hazards of jet noise, to the engi- 
neering techniques of noise suppression, 
to the politics of the situation. 

One of the articles is entitled “Con- 
gress on the Jets: Just a Lot of Noise.” 

Mr. Victor knows what he is talking 
about. The Congress has not met its 
duty to our aggrieved citizenry. Per- 
haps this is because its duty has not been 
clearly understood. Perhaps the under- 
lying human problem has simply not been 
brought home. Mr. Victor’s articles 
make the problem plain and I believe will 
help every elected official, Federal, State, 
and local, perceive the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Last year, the Senate passed S. 3138, 
87th Congress, a bill I introduced to pro- 
vide for research to determine criteria 
and means for abating objectionable 
aircraft noise. Unfortunately, the other 
body was unable to reach the measure be- 
fore adjournment. It has been reintro- 
duced in this Congress as S. 825. It has 
received widespread civic and official en- 
dorsement. I am hopeful it can be 
enacted soon so that a start can be made 
in the right direction. But even more 
important, in my judgment, we need not 
only bills and resolutions on the prob- 
lem; we need to bridge the gap between 
vague sympathy and concrete under- 
standing. If Mr. Victor’s articles can 
achieve even modest results in riveting 
our sights on the dimensions of both the 
problem and the undone tasks confront- 
ing us, they will have served an extremely 
valuable public purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that three key 
articles in this series be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Long Island Press, June 4, 1963] 
CONGRESS ON THE JETS: JUST A Lor OF NOISE 


(Jet noise is no longer a localized nuisance. 
It plagues big cities from coast to coast. 
This story in a series about the problem tells 
the part Congress hasn’t played in facing up 
to the still-worsening situation.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 


Congress hasn’t done a thing about jet 
noise abatement—except to make speeches, 
hold hearings and send out reams of press 
releases. 

But as far as laws that will bring relief to 
the millions living around airports—whose 
lives are lashed by screaming jet noises—the 
congressional score is an absolute zero. 

Don’t blame your Long Island Congress- 
men. 

They're among a valiant minority honestly 
trying to get something done by the only 
agency big enough to cope with the prob- 
lem—our Government. 

Every Long Island Congressman who could 
be there sat through a recent series of hear- 
ings on jet noise held by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in Wash- 
ington. 

They passed the word about the sessions 
to their absent colleagues. Jet noise abate- 
ment for the people of Long Island is a bi- 
partisan project, with no dissenters from 
Astoria to Riverhead. 

What they heard at those sessions held 
either gloom or promise, depending on the 
speaker and his special interests. 

The airline operators pointed out the fi- 
nancial burdens they are carrying. They 
were telling the truth. Air carriers all over 
the country are trying to merge. 

Profitable firms don't seek mergers—they 
buy out the opposition. The big airlines 
trying to make mergers now want to meld 
their companies so they can survive. 

A spokesman for the pilots told the hearing 
that the men flying the noisy jets were doing 
their best and had wrung the last ounce of 
quiet out of those machines. 

The boss of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
Najeeb Halaby, echoed their words, saying he 
wouldn't jeopardize safety for serenity.” 

A constant plea for more noise suppression 
research ran through the 3 days of the Wash- 
ington sessions. 

Even the FAA reversed an earlier stand 
against laws from Congress ordering it to 
undertake noise research. 

James Hill, deputy general counsel of the 
FAA said passage of a law ordering research 
wouldn't hurt.“ 

The general counsel for the port author- 
ity—the operators of LaGuardia and Idle- 
wild—urged that the Government go to work 
on the noise problem, “especially by direct- 
ing and conducting research,” 

Some engineers and acoustics experts “put 
the finger” on plane manufacturers. They 
said the plane makers were just “tacking 
on an engine after the rest of the plane was 
designed.” 

Paul S. Veneklasen, a west coast acoustics 
expert, said great steps toward licking noise 
could come from better designs that inte- 
grated the plane and its engine. 

He pointed out that technical experts had 
warned years ago of the noise problem that 
lay ahead and warned that “Congress should 
act now.” 

Frank Kolk, an American Airlines en- 
gineering executive, echoed the plea for 
change airline design. The time to change 
the design of a plane is before it is built,” 
he said. 

“It’s a devil of a job after,“ he added, 
referring to the suppressors and motor 
changes the airlines have made to cut jet 
noise. 
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FAA Boss Halaby told the committee that 
his agency was spending $1.5 million this 
year for noise research work. Under prod- 
ding from the committee chairmen, he broke 
down the research. 

The sum of $554,000 is going into the hunt 
to find a way to quiet the engine noise of 
the future supersonic commercial transport. 

Another half million, he said, was being 
spent directly by the FAA in experimental 
work by their own staff, such as tests look- 
ing for better takeoff techniques to improve 
what engineers call the plane’s “flight pro- 
file.” 

An even $100,000 was going to an acoustics 
firm “to evaluate the PNdb scale of plane, 
helicopter and sonic boom noises, adding up 
all the previous work.” 

The other contracts, he said were for 
smaller sums. For example there was a 
$40,000 contract with another acoustics firm 
for noise contours of various aircraft. 

Then there was a $10,000 contract to trans- 
ter the previous contract's finding to PNdb 
readings. 


In contrast, Halaby told the committee 
later in the session that $450 million was 
being spent this year on air traffic control. 
It would go, he said, for urgently needed 
radar used for long-distance control and pre- 
cision approaches, tower lights, high-speed 
turnoffs and other aids to speeding air trans- 
port and making it safer. 

He also told the committee that he hoped 
his agency would never be given the job of 
policing zoning around airports. 

This remark came after spokesmen for both 
the big and little airport operators pointed up 
their plight. There are over 1,200 suits 
pending against airports, started by home- 
owners complaining that their normal lives 
are disrupted by jet noise. 

The 809 cases filed by Laurelton-Rosedale 
taxpayers are among those 1,200 suits. 

The operators want the Government to step 
into the zoning question before, as they put 
it, “our operations are strangled by lawsuits.” 
They too asked for laws from Congress. 

The Nation's pilots are in favor of Con- 
gress putting the FAA into the zoning act 
too. With that Federal control, they point 
out, would come a uniform system of air 
controls in and out of all fields. 

Charles H. Ruby, the spokesman for the 
Airline Pilots Association, told the commit- 
tee that some pilots have to learn as many 
as 60 separate sets of airport takeoff and 
landing rules. 

“We'd be a lot safer if there was one set of 
standard rules for all airports,” he said. 

Another single suggestion recurred 
throughout the hearings. 

Industry spokesmen said the public should 
be educated, to take some of the fear out of 
jet noise.” 

FAA-head Halaby cited figures that showed 
the death rate to “third parties” outside the 
vehicles from all types of transport. 

Based on the fact that one-third of all 
intercity traffic is now by plane, they showed 
that buses killed 140 times as many people 
as planes. The train kills 330 times as 
many and the auto brings death to 3,000 
times as many as aircraft. 

With figures like this, and the opinion 
expressed at the hearings by psychologists 
that understanding reduces irritation, don’t 
be surprised if one result of these hearings 
is a public relations campaign. 

The campaign would be designed to in- 
duce the public to accept jet noise as one 
of the prices of progress—a friendly noise 
that means no harm to the homeowners 
beneath. 

But don’t expect any laws from Congress. 

Those hearings were the last in a long 
series, including public hearings across the 
United States dating back to 1960. 

When those hearings ended, Long Island's 
Congressmen expected that action would 
follow. They were certain that some of the 
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many bills they had introduced to do some- 
thing about jet noise would become the law 
of the land. 

Practically every one of the Congressmen 
from our area told me that “we'll get some 
results this time.” 

They felt that the hearings pointed 
squarely at the need for laws ordering the 
FAA to expand and speed up noise abate- 
ment research. However, they weren't so 
sure the Government should get deeply in- 
volved in local zoning matters—unless vast 
Federal funds were involved. 

“It is too late for zoning at Idlewild and 
LaGuardia,” one of them pointed out. “We 
need tougher noise reduction rules, plus 
plenty of research that isn’t even being 
thought of now. 

“That $1.5 million noise research figure 
is ridiculously low, when you think that we 
blew $650 million on the Skybolt missile, 
which was just one of the many experimental 
failures that have cost us billions in the 
last few years.” 

The long-awaited report from the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee came out recently. 

It was full of recommendations shoving 
the problem back into the hands of the 
industry. 

There were no suggestions for laws. 

Jet noise abatement, to sum up the com- 
mittee findings, “isn’t the responsibility of 
Congress—yet.” 


{From the Long Island Press, June 6, 1963] 
How To FIGHT JET NOISE?—MONEY 


(This story in a series about the problem 
of jet noise probes the reasons why the Fed- 
eral agencies, who could do research to lessen 
the racket, are very carefully avoiding the 
job.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 

Remember the story of the man hauled 
into court for hitting his wife? 

He told the judge, “She keeps on nagging 
me for money, money—all the time money.” 

“What does she do with it?” the judge 
asked. 

“I don’t know, Your Honor,” the man an- 
swered, “I never give her any.” 

And that’s just about the story of jet 
noise abatement. 

No one has ever spent enough money to 
find out how to solve the growing problem 
even though it is now on the verge of be- 
coming a national health menace. 

Why hasn't the job been tackled, especial- 
ly now that there are clear signs of real 
breakthroughs in the science of quieting 
jet engines and planes? 

Industry can’t tackle it alone. 
cost too much. 

Remember the estimate given me by Gen- 
eral Electric’s chief jet engine researcher just 
for the cost of finding the right sonic block 
jet intake design that would blot out all tur- 
bine whine? 

Dr. Spirodan Sucui told me in his Cin- 
cinnati lab that the research tab would top 
$500 million—too much for even a commer- 
cial giant like GE to shoulder. 

Don’t forget that the Government is foot- 
ing the research bill for the 2,200-mile-an- 
hour supersonic commercial transport we 
need to stay in the worldwide air-carrier 
race. 

The Federal Aviation Agency says the ship 
will cost $800 million. Industry says it will 
cost much more, perhaps $1.5 billion. 

And it all must come from Uncle Sam's 
pocket because even a combine of our big- 
gest planemakers couldn't pick up the bill. 

Why hasn’t our Government’s own divi- 
sion, the FAA, taken on the job? Aren't 
they the right ones to halt jet noise? 

They are, but they've literally been duck- 
ing the noise problem. 

The FAA sees itself primarily as an air 
police outfit. They're dedicated to s 
more air traffic more safely all the time. 


It would 
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That's a vital job, and like every other Gov- 
ernment agency, they must constantly lob- 
by, plead and prod to get funds for their 
work, 

This year the FAA is spending $480 mil- 
lion for new long-range radar, longer run- 
ways and other safety and speed items—all 
necessary but having almost nothing to do 
with noise abatement. 

They may not admit it, but they fear 
the loss of funds for these services if they 
are handed a big bundle of cash and told 
to really knuckle down and solve the nerve- 
racking noise headache. 

The second reason the FAA isn’t panting 
to get into noise elimination is the boss, 
Najeeb Halaby. A dedicated filer, he just 
doesn’t believe there really is any jet noise. 

Halaby told a recent congressional jet noise 
hearing that we are an anxious Nation, in 
a continuous state of anxiety and that jet 
noise is just another anxiety. 

Having suggested the psychiatrist’s couch 
for the Nation instead of large-scale anti- 
noise research, he told the committee that 
the FAA was spending $1.5 million to stem 
noise this year. 

Under prodding, it turned out that the 
only big lump, $600,000, was for efforts to 
keep the future supersonic transport as 
quiet as present-day jets!” The exclamation 
point is mine. 

The rest of the funds are spread out be- 
tween the FAA, other Government agencies 
and private firms. One of the few expendi- 
tures Halaby could remember offhand was a 
$100,000 study by a private firm to find a jet 
noise scale that measured human annoy- 
ance. 

Records of 1960 hearings before the con- 
gressional Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics show experts urging that study then. 

The current job, incidentally, is being done 
by the firm that set up special noise measur- 
ing standards, including the human irrita- 
tion factor, in 1957. They used the then- 
new scale to set noise limits for Idlewild and 
LaGuardia Airports. 

The failure to move faster than this snail's 
pace on an urgently needed measurement 
(which some acoustic experts say we al- 
ready have) was lashed by Representative 
JOSEPH ADDABBO of Ozone Park as “a fine ex- 
ample of slowmanship.” 

Until they get this new measuring tool, 
the FAA can say “so sorry” to pleas for ac- 
tion they would rather not get into any- 
way. 

How about the National Aeronautical and 
Space Agency? 

Aren’t they our country's biggest research 
team—best suited to tacke a tough research 
problem? 

NASA has done some work in the field, 
but lately they’ve abandoned most of it. 
Their eyes are on the stars. 

They too want to spend their money and 
expend their best brains on their main goal: 
Outer space. 

The same story is true of every other 
agency that might get on top of this grow- 
ing, gnawing national nerve cancer. 

A congressional report last month pin- 
pointed the problem. 

It said that there is no organized coor- 
dination in the research and development 
work by the Armed Forces, NASA, the Bureau 
of Standards, other Government agencies, 
the FAA, and industry. 

Their words: “At the moment there is no 
force which serves to solidify these efforts.” 

Having taken a step forward, the report 
then retreated hastily in a long paragraph 
which boils down to “We don’t think Con- 
gress should do anything until valid measure- 
ments are available.” 

Again that “so sorry,” that slowmanship 
that leaves an out for lack of action. 

The remainder of that congressional re- 
port suggested tactfully that everyone else 
do the job. 
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One angry Long Island Congressman, 
FRANK J. Becker of Lynbrook, labeled the 
report—expected to recommend honest ac- 
tion after 3 years of hearings—as “sweeping 
the whole mess under the carpet again for 
another 2 years.” 

Every other Long Island Congressman 
agreed. They know, because they live with 
the jet noise problem, that strong medicine 
is needed now. 

Since they do, why hasn’t the only body 
that could order research—our Congress— 
done the job? 

First, you must remember that the grow- 
ing noise plague is still localized. Our nine 
Congressmen know what it is. 

So do a few dozen more whose districts 
surround airports in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. They fight, but they are 
still a handful. 

Perhaps 50 Congressmen in big cities, rep- 
resenting somewhere between 10 and 20 mil- 
lion people, are really trying to get action. 

Arrayed against them are these things: 

The FAA keeps saying nothing can be done 
about noise. 

The agency ignores the possible break- 
throughs of a crash research program: The 
sonic block, the use of lower-noise higher 
by-pass motor designs and the promise of the 
vertical takeoff planes soon to get limited 
military tests. Unfortunately, Congress 
takes the FAA's word, despite expert testi- 
mony that “the word” is wrong. 

A good part of the aircarrier industry is in 
hock. Their lobbyists point out that the 
lines can’t afford the bill for planemaker’s 
research into quiet flight—and that’s true. 

The planemaker's lobbyists make the same 
case, 

There are hundreds of Congressmen, in 
the blue hills of Kentucky, the wilds of 
Washington and similar places to whom the 
day and night terror around jetports is only 
hearsay. 

Where they will vote billions for defense 
or the space race, they are still too unin- 
formed to be willing to vote vast sums to 
still jet noise. 

Another Long Island Congressman gave 
this bitter warning recently, “By the time 
they wake up, it will be too late.” 

Is there no hope for congressional action? 

Must we wait until “sometime in the 1970's” 
when the FAA predicts there may be vertical 
takeoff and landing aircraft in commercial 
service, using airfields without agonizing sur- 
rounding communities? 

There are only two hopes. 

Today, 1,200 noise suits against airports 
are pending in the courts. The number 
won’t diminish. As it grows, it will force the 
problem more and more into national focus. 

There's one other possibility. Nearly every 
serious disease has a voluntary national so- 
ciety raising funds for research. 

Perhaps the cancer of jet noise needs its 
own society, a group dedicated to forcefully 
bringing home to Congress the distress mil- 
lions suffer from jet roar and whine today. 

Perhaps what is needed is a citizen’s lobby 
in Washington, like the lobbies of the Air 
Transport Association, the Airline Operators 
Association and the other air industry groups 
so ably represented before our top governing 
body. 

Maybe we need a national organization— 
something like STOP, meaning Start Tack- 
ling Our Problem—to force Congress to do 
its long overdue duty by allocating enough 
funds for real antinoise research now. 


[From the Long Island Press, June 7, 1963] 
CONGRESS Must Act on JET NOISE 

(This final story in a series about noise 
sums up the many things that Congress 
should be—but isn’t—doing about the prob- 
lem. It also tells what the airlines and 
local authorities should do to improve a 
still-woreening situation that must be al- 
tered for the well-being, not just of Long 
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Islanders alone, but for people across the 
entire United States.) 


(By Leonard Victor) 


Instead of ducking, what should Congress 
be doing now to end the jet noise headache? 

First, they should pick one Federal agency 
and shove the urgent job of finding out how 
to quiet jetplanes and engines squarely at 
them. 

At the same time they should give them 
enough money to really get the job done. 

The law Congress passes ordering this 
work should be very specific. It should in- 
clude instructions like these: 

“Attack every possible scientific solution 
that would dim the frightful racket around 
our major jet ports. 

“Dig into the dozen good untried ideas 
for making the fan-jet motor much less 
noisy. 

“Try those promising noise suppression 
designs the engine and plane makers can't 
afford to test themselves. 

“And at the same time, start work on the 
vertical takeoff and landing commercial 
plane. The FAA says it will take 10 to 17 
years before this kind of plane evolves slowly 
from military experiments. 

“Shorten that gap, and while you're at it, 
bypass the military designs and concentrate 
on a plane that will be best for the public 
and the air carriers.” 

There’s a lot more Congress could put in 
its directive. 

For example, there’s the high wing, to re- 
place the universal low wing now in use. 
Designers brought the wing down for two 
reasons: It is easier to work on the motors 
close to the ground and the chord of a high 
wing eats into cabin space. 

On the other hand, the low wing, with 
its four jet engines almost scraping the 
ground, stymies a lot of cross-wind landings 
that could otherwise be made on quieter 
runways. 

Lift the wing and its motors further 
off the ground and pilots will be able to use 
the less noisy preferential runways a lot 
more often. 

Those orders from Congress should have 
built-in time limits. A small group of 
distinguished scientists—who don’t have an 
axe to grind—should be appointed to monitor 
the work and let Congress know how well 
and swiftly it is being done. 

Don’t forget that when the need became 
urgent, Einstein's famous formula grew from 
a scrap of paper into an atomic pile and then 
an A-bomb in very little time. 

There’s almost as urgent a need today to 
quell the jet racket—for the health and 
sanity of large portions of America’s popu- 
lation. 

With the orders for the crash research 
program there should be a law setting maxi- 
mum plane noise limits that will be al- 
lowed—say 5 years from now. 

There are some wild comparisons possible 
between the only noise standard we have 
and, for example, the noise level allowed for 
trucks. 

The British Government has a maximum 
allowable level of 85 decibels 25 feet from a 
moving truck. The American Trucking As- 
sociation’s standard is 87 decibels 50 feet 
from a truck. 

Our lone standard—set up by the port 
authority—is 112 decibels. 

And that's for a plane 214 miles after take- 
off, already over 1,000 feet high. 

Won't all of this cost an awful lot of 
money? 

Certainly. But this must be considered 
part of the cost of aviation progress. 

It's a design cost that is for the welfare 
of our Nation, just the same as our military 
spending and the work of other agencies, 
such as Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We should think of it as a direct invest- 
ment in protection for our citizens as well 
as an investment in our aviation future. 
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Let's hope Congress starts thinking so soon. 

While we are waiting for congressional 
action, is there anything that can be done 
locally? 

What can New York City, Nassau, the State 
and the port authority do now to help 
ease an intolerable situation shredding the 
nerves of hundreds of thousands of Long 
Islanders? 

Plenty. Even though I and my camera 
were banned from Idlewild Airport by the 
port authority, I spent an awful lot of time 
there, both day and night. 

One thing became clear to me in a hurry. 

There are too many night to morning 
flights leaving and landing near empty. 
They're “milk runs,” some of which are prob- 
ably designed to bring planes to New York or 
other big cities without a total loss for the 
next day’s profitable flights. 

These flights, and some of the jam-packed 
late bargain trips should be seriously re- 
evaluated. 

I don't suggest that we should slap a cur- 
few on night flights, as some civic leaders 
have. That would strangle air travel all 
around the world. Even the Tokyo Airport 
has pushed back the date for their much 
ballyhooed night curfew. 

But I do think an impartial survey would 
show that a lot of these flights are unneces- 
sary. They’re inconveniencing hundreds of 
thousands trying to sleep on Long Island, 
just for the benefit of a small handful of 
people in each screaming plane. 

Another thing I realized after watching 
flight operations at LaGuardia (I wasn’t 
banned there) was that when the wind 
forces a noisy approach to LaGuardia’s in- 
strument runway, low over Jackson Heights 
homes and apartments at 1 a.m., the plane 
should be ordered to Idlewild. 

The same wind allows an over-the-ocean 
approach and a landing on the instrument 
strip now being lengthened into the bay at 
Idlewild. 

This use of the quieter runway should be 
law during sleeping hours. Especially so, 
since the prop-planes and small jets slated 
for LaGuardia can jockey onto the preferen- 
tial runways at Idlewild without splattering 
large areas of South Shore sleepers with 
sound, 

All of this doesn't help the people of 
Laurelton, Rosedale, the Rockaways and the 
arc of nearby Nassau villages edging the giant 
jet-port. 

They will get a little relief soon, when the 
runways aimed like daggers at their sleep 
are lengthened. Planes will be coming in 
higher over homes—and that points the way. 

Both sets of runways, 25L and 31L, can be 
extended still further. 

Not cheap—but how cheap are the normal 
lives of the people who owned their homes 
three, four and five miles from Idlewild long 
before the jets came? 

Another possibility that would bring great 
relief is an air corridor in the Rockaways. 

Strip a mile-long stretch of the narrow 
peninsula bare of homes, perhaps west of 
the Arverne housing project and turn it 
into a park. 

That houseless corridor would still three- 
fourths of the complaints—long, loud, and 
legitimate from residents of the Rockaways. 

One way that’s been suggested to keep the 
cost of this mammoth project reasonable is 
a land-swap deal, foot for foot, with equally 
valuable land at Riss Park or Fort Tilden. 

Will Congress, New York State, the city, 
Nassau, and their legal and health depart- 
ments—all those who could act—really do 
anything? 

The pressures both ways on all of them are 
terrific. 

Enormous payrolls, tremendous invest- 
ments and the very continuation of the 
metropolitan area's busy commerce depend 
on good t service. What's more, the 
air industry itself isn't the most stable busi- 
ness in the country today. 
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Only some small segments, such as a few 
air carriers and the port authority, are 
really a buck. 

On the other hand, the interests and wel- 
fare of millions of voters are also involved. 

What, if anything, will our representatives, 
all the way from the local level to Congress, 
do? 

Let me end this series with a story that 
tells my feelings and answers. 

Two bullies decided to mock 
their town’s wisest elder. 

„I' hold a bird in my hand and ask him 
what I'm hiding,” one of the bullies said. 
“Tf he guesses right, III ask him if the bird 
is dead or alive. 

“Tf he says ‘alive,’ I'll crush the bird and 
if he says ‘dead’ I'll let it go.” 

The pair found the wise old man, and 
barring his way, the one with the bird asked, 
“What's in my hand?” 

“A bird,” the old man answered. 

Startled, the young tough asked, “Is it 
dead or alive?” 

The old man slowly turned and started 
walking away. 

As he left, he looked at the swaggerer 
holding the bird and gave his answer: “It's 
in your hands.” 

And that’s the future of jet noise abate- 
ment—strictly in your hands. You'll get 
exactly as much as you are willing to work 
for, through and with the people you elect 
to protect your welfare. 


BALANCE - OF - PAYMENTS PROB- 
LEM — INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY CONFERENCE 


(At this point Mr. EDMONDSON took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I propose 
today to deal at some depth with a very 
grave economic problem which faces our 
Nation and the world, and upon which 
I believe we have not focused an ade- 
quate amount of attention. I want to 
emphasize that it is a people’s problem. 
It is the very serious, continuing, endemic 
imbalance in the U.S. international bal- 
ance of payments. 

The reason why this is so critically 
important to the people of the United 
States is that we are no longer a nation 
pursuing a domestic economy which pre- 
ponderates in all the effects that it has 
upon the people. Instead, we are now 
the banker for the world; we are the eco- 
nomic leader of the world. We are car- 
rying the heaviest responsibility in terms 
of the defense of the free world, not only 
militarily, but economically, as well. 
The U.S. economy today is an integral 
part of the world’s economy. It cannot 
be operated in any other way. If we 
were to operate in any other way, we 
would find, first, a dangerously increased 
hazard to our own security, because it 
would imperil the security of the entire 
free world; and, second, we would find 
a very serious difficulty in the operation 
of our huge industrial plant, which de- 
pends very heavily upon raw materials 
imported from abroad and which has a 
wide margin in terms of the export-im- 
port trade of the United States. 

For all these reasons, plus the fact 
that the dollar is now a pivotal interna- 
tional currency, upon which the fate of 
government after government depends, 
because they are maintaining a substan- 
tial part of their reserves in dollars, 
when we suffer from a serious imbalance 
in our international payments, this im- 
balance plays the role of a thermometer. 
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It shows that the patient has a fever; 
and the patient can be very sick in terms 
of the role which the patient is carrying 
out for all mankind, in the way I have 
just described. 

What can happen? Serious things 
can happen. Let us remember that one 
of the events triggering the collapse of 
the world monetary system in the 1930’s 
was brought on by the failure of Kredit 
Anstalt, in Vienna. It almost ground 
the whole economic machinery of the 
United States to a halt. Let us remem- 
ber also that there are speculators 
throughout the world who believe that 
the United States will devalue the dollar. 
If the United States should devalue the 
dollar, there would be a cataclysm. Such 
an event would literally shake the eco- 
nomic foundations of the international 
monetary system. 

There is no reason to be alarmed. We 
are an exceedingly powerful country, 
having vast resources. Although it is 
often said that we have a rather narrow 
gold base, now only about $16 billion, of 
which about three-quarters is committed 
as backing for our gold notes—inciden- 
tally, we could by congressional act re- 
peal that situation, and the gold notes, 
I am sure, would circulate just as well— 
it is also a fact that we have $60 billion, 
in round figures, in investments all over 
the world, which represent assets of the 
United States. 

We are willing and able to meet any 
demand made upon us for gold by cen- 
tral banks in other countries, in the 
magnitude of $20 to $22 billion, if we 
have the opportunity to employ our re- 
serves for that purpose. But like any 
larger banker or bank, it is not possible 
to pay every depositor 100 cents on the 
dollar immediately upon demand. One 
could not possibly operate a bank on 
that premise; hence, the fundamental 
premise is that the creditor will not de- 
mand his money, because he knows the 
bank is perfectly good and solvent. 

The imbalance in our international 
payments, if it persists, represents jeop- 
ardy to our economic system, with the 
dangerous consequences that make this 
situation a critical problem for the 
American people. 

We are brought face to face with this 
reality in the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, where we have just completed 
2 days of hearings on the U.S. balance- 
of-payments situation. In the course of 
these hearings—and we shall return to 
the subject during the latter part of the 
month of July—we have engaged in a 
thorough examination of the US. bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

We had before us Secretary Dillon on 
Monday and Under Secretary Roosa on 
Tuesday. From their testimony it is 
clear that the administration is discour- 
aged by the results of the measures 
it has taken thus far, and that it 
feels that progress toward ending the 
balance-of-payments deficits has been 
disappointingly slow. Secretary Dil- 
lon stated, in response to my question 
during Monday’s hearing, that the United 
States is not in a position to continue a 
deficit on our balance of payments at 
its present rate—$2.2 billion in 1962, $3.2 
billion during the first quarter of this 
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year, at an annual rate—for more than 
a brief period, say 1 or 2 years. Should 
the deficit continue at this rate beyond 
that period, said Secretary Dillon, we 
would be in real trouble. 

I think it is only fair to say that I 
doubt that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is giving us the worst view of the situa- 
tion. There is a growing consensus 
throughout the world that we are now 
in real trouble. 

Yet when it comes to dealing with this 
highly critical problem, the administra- 
tion has no new proposals to make, be- 
yond favoring an increase in short-term 
interest rates. A little later I shall dis- 
cuss that point in detail. 

While the Secretary agreed at Mon- 
day’s hearing that the world’s monetary 
system must be overhauled at some in- 
definite future point, he expressed his op- 
position to calling for a world monetary 
and economic conference in the near 
future. At one point, he recognized that 
“it seems clear that the time will 
come when new facilities or arrange- 
ments will be required to insure for the 
future an adequate overall growth in 
monetary reserves and credit availabil- 
ity”; at another point he opposed the 
idea of a world monetary conference at 
this time, on the ground that private dis- 
cussions within the OECD finance minis- 
ters conference or within the 10-country 
group who are signatories to the recent 
standby agreement signed to broaden 
the credit base of the International 
Monetary Fund would be more prefera- 
ble. I disagree with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

I submit that our payments deficit 
situation has reached such critical pro- 
portions that we must take action now, 
while there is still time and room for 
maneuver to handle this problem. 

At the end of June our gold reserves 
reached the lowest level since 1939— 
$15.7 billion. The ratio of gold stock 
on hand to Federal Reserve liabilities 
stood at 31.7 percent—6.7 percentage 
points above the minimum gold cover- 
age required under present law. Our 
payments deficit during the first quar- 
ter of this year is running at an annual 
rate of $3.2 billion, very close to the 
rate maintained since 1958. Outflows 
of private long-term capital during the 
first quarter of this year totaled more 
than $1 billion—nearly double the 
amount in the first quarters of the past 
several years, exceeded only by the ex- 
traordinarily large outfiow in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957. During the same 
period there was an extraordinary con- 
centration of new foreign security issues 
in the United States—again a drain on 
our international balance of payments— 
amounting to $510 million. 

Another very important drain—the 
net tourist balance, the difference be- 
tween the expenditures of our tourists 
overseas and the expenditures in the 
United States of foreign tourists—has 
been steadily worsening, having risen 
from a deficit of $1.2 billion in 1960 to 
$1.4 billion in 1962. Data for the first 
few months of 1963 suggest a further 
increase in this imbalance of our deficit 
attributable to tourist expenditures. 

Our oversea military expenditures 
have remained unchanged between 1960 
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and 1962, at about $3 billion, while the 
net deficit due to these military expendi- 
tures has been somewhat reduced—to 
about the $2 billion net level, due to cer- 
tain offset agreements negotiated with 
our allies in 1962. 

The seriousness of the situation arises 
by virtue of the fact that these responsi- 
bilities which we shoulder for the leader- 
ship of the free world in terms of eco- 
nomic aid to developing countries and 
military expenditures for Western de- 
fense, plus the fact that we are main- 
taining a very high standard of living 
as demonstrated by the large outlay of 
our tourists expenditures, plus the fact 
that we are the principal market for 
foreign borrowers of large amounts of 
capital, plus the fact that we are losing 
gold because other nations which have 
experienced a great resurgence of eco- 
nomic prosperity in terms of the excess 
of their exports over their imports are 
not fufilling their responsibilities—all 
these things, taken together, have gravely 
imperiled the position of the United 
States. Today I call attention to that 
peril and what we must do about it. 

As the U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cit continues without improvement since 
1958, showing little or no response to the 
intricate technical measures put into ef- 
fect by the Treasury and other Govern- 
ment agencies, the pressure begins to 
mount with the United States and abroad 
for more effective and longer range 
measures. 

I believe that despite Secretary Dil- 
lon’s testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to the effect that this 
is not the time to press forward with new 
measures to reduce our deficit to man- 
ageable proportions, events will soon 
force this administration to propose 
such new measures. The temporary and 
short-term measures taken thus far, 
rather than truly easing our basic situa- 
tion, have tended to obscure the magni- 
tude of the balance of payments deficit 
problem and to permit the indefinite 
postponement of the inevitable and hard 
measures that must be taken to resolve 
it finally. 

It is for these reasons that I have 
joined the gentleman from Missouri, 
Representative THOMAS CURTIS, in a reso- 
lution designed to marshal congressional 
sentiment behind those who believe that 
strong and vigorous measures should be 
taken now in order to eliminate the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. I think this 
resolution is an essential first step in 
coming to grips with our balance-of- 
payments deficit problem. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit, and 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a concurrent resolution which de- 
clares it to be the sense of the Congress 
that elimination of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit should receive the highest 
priority in the formation of our national 
economic policy; that the maintenance 
of such equilibrium in our international 
payments should be a continuing goal of 
our economic policy; and that the 
world’s monetary mechanism should be 
strengthened. The resolution shows two 
avenues through which to provide: First, 
improved means of financing balance-of- 
payments deficits until basic corrective 


forces restore equilibrium; and second, 
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sufficient liquidity to finance increases 
in world trade and payments, once we 
have restored the balance-of-payments 
equilibrium through measures which we 
ourselves must take domestically. 

Mr. President, one approach proposed 
in the resolution is the taking of new 
initiatives within the International Mon- 
etary Fund. I am satisfied that the ad- 
ministration intends to do so. The other 
is the calling of an international mone- 
tary conference to deal with the long- 
term problems. In view of the interest 
expressed in this resolution by several of 
my colleagues, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be held at the desk until July 17, 
for additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
will be held at the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from New York. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 53) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the United States has had a deficit 
in its international balance of payments 
every year, except one, since 1950; and 

Whereas largely as a result of these deficits, 
United States short-term dollar liabilities to 
foreigners totaled $25,300,000,000 at the end 
of April 1963; and 

Whereas these liabilities constitute a po- 
tential claim against the United States gold 
stock of $15,700,000,000, of which less than 
$4,000,000,000 is “free gold” not required to 
serve as backing for our currency; and 

Whereas the health of our domestic econ- 
omy and strength of the dollar and its ability 
to serve as a key international reserve cur- 
rency depends upon the early elimination of 
the balance-of-payments deficit and the cre- 
ation of improved arrangements to serve the 
liquidity needs of an expanding international 
trade and payments system: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
achievement of balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium in a manner consistent with the dollar's 
role as a key international reserve currency 
should receive the highest priority in the 
formation of national economic policy; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the maintenance of equilib- 
rium in its international accounts should be 
a continuing and major goal of United States 
international economic policy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States take the 
initiative within the International Monetary 
Fund to devise new and improved methods 
of permanently strengthening the interna- 
tional monetary and credit mechanism in 
order to provide (a) improved means of fi- 
nancing balance-of-payments deficits until 
basic corrective forces restore equilibrium, 
and (b) sufficient liquidity to finance in- 
creases in world trade and payments once 
United States balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium is achieved; and be it further. 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to consider calling for an International Eco- 
nomic Conference to review the long-term 
adequacy of international credit; to recom- 
mend needed changes in existing financial 
institutions; to consider increased sharing of 
economic aid for development and military 
assistance; and to consider other pressing in- 
ternational economic problems placed before 
it by a preparatory committee for such 
conference. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
New York is making one of the most 
important speeches of the year in the 
Senate. He is speaking on a measure 
which is extremely difficult to discuss be- 
cause it is complicated. It is exceeding- 
ly complicated to most people. It deals 
with gold, international banking, and so 
forth. But, as the Senator from New 
York has so well said, this is a people’s 
problem. As many experts in this area 
have said, there is no greater financial 
or economic problem—confronting the 
American people and the American Gov- 
ernment at this time. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from New York if it is not true 
that in view of the nature of our econ- 
omy, in view of the fact, as the Senator 
from New York has said, that we are 
the bankers of the world and the leader 
of the free world, and in view of the fact 
that the usual measures of combating 
an adverse balance of payments are 
pretty much impossible for us to use, is 
this not now a problem of peculiarly seri- 
ous difficulty as compared to any period 
in the past—for example, as compared 
to the 1933 situation or any previous 
period? 

What I am asking the Senator is this: 
First, we are now unquestionably the 
leader of the free world. 

Second, we know that if we follow a 
policy of austerity in our domestic econ- 
omy, that is, of drastically reducing our 
governmental spending, sharply increas- 
ing taxes, and hiking our interest rates— 
if such action were politically possible, 
which it is not—it would be disastrous 
for our economy and also disastrous for 
the world economy. Therefore, is it not 
true that we are prevented from follow- 
ing the usual method of coping with an 
adverse balance of payments? 

Mr. JAVITS. My answer to the Sen- 
ator is distinctly “yes.” I agree with the 
Senator. As we stand now, it would be 
a mistake to take domestic austerity 
measures in that order of magnitude, be- 
cause we still have room for maneuver. 

I shall develop the idea—and I hope 
the Senator will join me in developing it 
as we go along—that the real danger we 
face is that if we tarry at this point, 
when we still have room for maneuver, 
we will be “up against the gun” very 
soon. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has said we would be in that position 
in 1 or 2 years. Perhaps we shall be 
there even sooner. Once we are, we 
shall have no choice. We shall have to 
take drastic austerity measures, which 
will have an impact upon employment 
as well as savings and the economic ac- 
tivity in this country of the most dele- 
terious character and in a most regret- 
able way. We shall then be left with no 
choice, and we shall have been deprived 
of the room for maneuver. In my opin- 
ion, this is about the last opportunity 
that we shall have. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
there is available another alternative 
solution, which is equally difficult and 
perhaps even more repugnant to the Sen- 


„ator from New York and the Senator 


from Wisconsin, namely, abandoning our 
position of leadership in the world by 
withdrawing our military commitments 
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and also withdrawing from our economic 
responsibilities overseas. 

There is no question that that would 
be one way of reducing the seriousness 
of our balance of payments, because un- 
questionably our troops stationed abroad, 
and our military commitments abroad, 
our military assistance abroad all direct- 
ly and adversely contribute to our se- 
rious balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about it. The Senator knows as well as 
I that there is no substitute. There is no 
one to step into the breach. The most 
uninformed person reading the news- 
papers will be the best witness of the fact 
that Britain cannot, France both can- 
not and will not, considering the strictly 
nationalistic policies it is pursuing, 
which in my opinion are hampering the 
world. As much as I love General de 
Gaulle and the great things he has done, 
he is now a big stone on the road of 
progress. West Germany is out of the 
question. Germany has been the world’s 
principal enemy for a long time, and is 
just now returning to the international 
community of nations. The same state- 
ment applies to Japan. Where is one 
to look? 

Our country is the only one that gives 
any hope for leadership for peace. We 
are the principal beneficiaries of this 
leadership in terms of the maintenance 
of the world’s peace and the world’s 
freedom. So there is no alternative. 

To all those who say, “Let us get rid 
of this burden,” I put the question, “To 
whom?” If we canot get rid of it to any- 
body and we throw it overboard, are we 
not depriving ourselves? Is that not a 
suicide mania? I think that is the thrust 
of the Senator’s question, and I thor- 
oughly agree with him. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The only other 
question which I have at this moment 
for the distinguished Senator in his im- 
portant speech is as follows: Under those 
circumstances, recognizing the experi- 
ence that nations have had with auster- 
ity as a means—and an effective means 
of combatting the condition of which we 
speak, does it not make sense for us to 
keep our domestic and foreign spending 
as low as possible, insist upon the most 
complete justification, and seriously 
question the proposal of the administra- 
tion for a substantial tax cut? I do not 
desire to open up a whole new problem 
in the middle of the important speech 
by the Senator from New York. At the 
same time, I was struck by the fact that 
the administration’s solution for the sit- 
uation is, first, a less than 1 percent in- 
crease in short-term interest rates and, 
second, a tax reduction, when all experi- 
ence has indicated that what a tax re- 
duction does is to stimulate the economy. 
It tends to expand the economy, and has 
at least an inflationary tendency, where- 
as the way to cope with an adverse bal- 
ance of payments is to reduce costs in 
the affected country, to increase taxes, 
to cut spending, and through a defia- 
tionary policy make possible the sale of 
more goods abroad. 

The point I am raising is that it is 
necessary for us to consider some degree 
of austerity along with other policies, 
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recognizing that we cannot go all the 
way. 

No one would advocate an increase in 
taxes. No person would expect that Con- 
gress will in fact reduce spending very 
much. No one would expect us to en- 
tirely eliminate our foreign commit- 
ments program if we wish to stand up 
to communism. Nevertheless, does not 
the situation persuade us that we should 
proceed with caution, and conservatism, 
and as carefully as possible, together 
with the other sensible proposals which 
the Senator from New York is making 
today, if we are to meet the problem? 

Mr. JAVITS. The question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is a tribute to 
his erudition and skill in this field. I 
am delighted that he has chosen to ques- 
tion me this afternoon. The Senator 
has stated the classic proposal which is 
involved. Ispeak for myself, on the basis 
of a thoughtful consideration of the 
problem and perhaps as much study and 
understanding of the facts as any Sena- 
tor can claim. I have lived with the 
problem for many years, even before I 
became a Representative or a Senator. 
I feel that there is a real difference in 
timing. We must be cautious and hard- 
headed about expenditures. But I do 
not believe that as yet we are deprived 
of the freedom of maneuver which will 
make it unnecessary, if we use our time, 
to go in for the retrenchment and the 
austerity to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. 

At the moment I still think—perhaps 
it is the last moment—and there I would 
certainly consider with the greatest re- 
spect the Senator’s view—we have time 
to go either way. The classic way of 
dealing with the situation which I am de- 
scribing is austerity. There is no ques- 
tion about that. Nations have made a 
great success of it. We saw the virtue of 
the standstill on wage increases in Ger- 
many and the German miracle which 
Erhardt performed, which was heavily 
attributable to the fact that workmen 
tightened their belts, and let productiv- 
ity charge forward without increasing 
materially their wages and salaries. 
That was an example of austerity. 

The same thing occurred in Japan, 
where an economic miracle was also per- 
formed. Those nations were 
destroyed in war, and had a much longer 
road to travel than that. 

We have a powerful and effective pro- 
ductive machine; a vast credit structure; 
and the confidence of most nations 
throughout the world. We have many 
assets. 

We still have time to utilize all of our 
productive resources to stimulate our 
economy, provide investment, capital, 
credit and often types of assistance to 
accelerate the development of the under- 
developed areas of the free world, with an 
enlargement of the world’s credit base. 
We are resilient enough and strong 
enough, and we still have enough “mus- 
cle” to do all of that and to deal with 
our problem by moving forward. 

We are not as yet reduced to the only 
alternative of austerity as a way to solve 
this problem. But our days are num- 
bered. It may not be very many days 
or weeks or months before much against 
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my will and unhappily, I shall have to 
join the Senator in the feeling that the 
opportunity is gone, because the situa- 
tion is approaching that point. 

I still say that, with the measures 
which I shall be describing, with which 
the Senator is thoroughly familiar, we 
can go forward—to use the words of the 
President—though he has not done so. 
I still think we can deal with this prob- 
lem and at the same time develop our 
country and discharge our obligations 
and responsibilities in the world more 
effectively, more successfully, and more 
decisively in the cold war. 

The problem with regard to the 
austerity approach, which I think every- 
body would fear, including the Senator 
from Wisconsin, is, though it might save 
us, how much would be thrown over- 
board in the process? How many coun- 
tries, or how many continents would be 
left to communism? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I started by asking 
a couple of questions, to indicate that I 
agree wholeheartedly that we cannot go 
all the way with the classic method, At 
the same time, if we adopted the con- 
structive proposals of the Senator from 
New York, it would make sense that we 
also take certain austerity measures to 
a limited extent. We should hold down 
spending as much as possible. We 
should eliminate unnecessary—and I 
think we can calculate that there are 
some which are unnecessary—foreign 
aid expenditures. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We should keep the 
reins as tight as we can in this area, 
and reconsider, at least, the tax cut. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

I was about to complete the point in 
regard to inflation. The Senator made 
that point. I think it is a valid point, 
except for the fact that there is a tre- 
mendous underutilization, both of our 
productive and our human resources, 
with 5 million people unemployed and 
30 percent of our American industrial 
plant underutilized. The figure of 30 
percent is not entirely valid, because 
much of it is obsolescent. However, a 
good deal of it is not obsolescent. 

With all these underutilized resources, 
we have an opportunity, if we retain a 
freedom of maneuvering, to move for- 
ward in the direction of fuller utilization 
of our resources, rather than retrenching 
at this point. We will not run into the 
danger of inflation as a result of a tax 
cut so long as such a serious underem- 
ployment and underutilization of our re- 
sources continues. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I join in congratu- 
lating the Senator from New York for 
presenting this important question be- 
fore the public for debate. 

I have been using a fairly dramatic 
statement in connection with this prob- 
lem, to try to alert the people. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
it is a valid statement. 
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I have been pointing out that the 
dollar holdings by foreign sources which 
could be converted to gold at any given 
time amount to some $21 billion or $22 
billion, and that the available supply of 
gold to meet such foreign holdings is 
only $3.8 billion. 

When I have mentioned this problem, 
my point has been that all that would be 
required would be for a few of the cen- 
tral banks to become unhappy about the 
eventual value of the dollar, to make a 
call on the holdings of the central bank 
in Europe, on gold reserves, which would 
immediately put us in a position of tech- 
nical bankruptcy. It could happen next 
week, or next month, or at any time a 
“run” might be started on our gold 
supply. 

Does the Senator agree that this is a 
possibility? 

Mr. JAVITS. It certainly is a possi- 
bility. 

No banker in his right mind would 
say that that is not a possibility. We 
are the banker for the world. 

However, the gold base which we have 
is adequate for the time being, especially 
in view of our control as to how much of 
it will be committed as backing for our 
currency. The Congress can take action 
in that regard in a minute. 

In view of the fact that, as a country, 
we are international bankers to the 
world, we must recognize both the risks 
and the advantages of banking. No bank 
could pay all of its depositors in cash on 
demand. Therefore, the big missing in- 
gredient is, “Will the central banks of 
our principal creditors have any reason 
to make such a request?” 

What I have been dealing with—and 
what I am sure is implicit in the Sena- 
tor’s question—is that we should present 
a posture to the world in which this 
would be unreasonable, arbitrary, hos- 
tile, and would represent no prudent ex- 
ercise of discretion on the part of any 
bank in the world. We must keep our- 
selves in that position, so long as we are 
the world’s banker. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
Senator's statement very much. There 
is a statute now in existence which re- 
quires a backing of 25 percent gold re- 
serves behind our gold notes. The 
statute can be waived temporarily by the 
Federal Reserve, but it cannot be waived 
on a permanent basis. If there were to 
be such a “run” it would be necessary, 
as I see it, for the Congress of the United 
States either to default on the gold obli- 
gations to foreign holders or to change 
our law in order to reduce the amount of 
gold behind our currency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam confident that the 
Congress would never lend itself to a 
default, and I am sure that the country 
would not, either. I am confident there 
will be no default. 

The Senator has described the legal 
situation accurately. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the key 
aspects of the resolution which I have 
sent to the desk, in my view, are two- 
fold. The first is to highlight our bal- 
ance of payments problem as the No. 1 
economic problem of our country in 
terms of where we stand in the world. 
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We cannot forego world leadership both 
in banking, which we represent, and in 
terms of peace. The second is to call 
for a world monetary conference, to re- 
view the long-term adequacy of inter- 
national credit; to recommend needed 
changes in existing financial institu- 
tions; to consider burden sharing in 
economic aid for developing friendly 
countries and military expenditures for 
Western defense, in terms of the imbal- 
ance of our international payments; and 
to consider other pressing international 
economic problems, such as borrowing in 
this market by long-term borrowers from 
abroad—which would be placed before 
the conference by a preparatory commit- 
tee of such a conference 

Secretary Dillon expressed certain 
doubts as to the desirability of such a 
conference. In my opinion, these doubts 
are answered by the need for urgent ac- 
tion on our part to deal with the immi- 
nent danger which the imbalance of our 
international payments poses for us, and 
the need for world recognition of the 
special responsibilities we are carrying 
and have carried for so long and with 
which we must now have the help of 
international cooperation—again as 
dramatized for us by this endemic im- 
balance in our international payments. 

Such a conference can avoid the in- 
adequate preparation which wrecked the 
London Economic Conference of the 
early 1930's by more intensive prepara- 
tion and due to the fact that, unlike the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
the present Kennedy administration is 
more prepared to adjust domestic eco- 
nomic policies, if need be, to the demands 
of our international position. 

Also we must remember that in the 
1930’s we occupied no such comparable 
position of international financial lead- 
ership as we do now, nor was the dollar 
then the principal banking medium for 
the entire free world, as it is now. 

As I told the Secretary in the course 
of our questioning at the Joint Economic 
Committee hearings on Monday, it is 
necessary to dramatize for our own peo- 
ple and for all of mankind the grave 
crisis to which the United States is being 
brought in terms of its international 
monetary position by virtue of the heavy 
burden of responsibilities it is carrying. 
This is quite a different approach to all 
of mankind than the feeling, “They 
ought to help us.” We are proposing an 
action which is extremely desirable and 
necessary for all of us to do collectively. 

Here it is, posed for us in terms of the 
serious dangers to our country, in very 
hard and realistic terms of dollars and 
cents, which people can very well under- 
stand. 

Now to return to my proposal for an 
international monetary conference, I 
agree with Secretary Dillon’s objections 
to ill-conceived, hastily called, ill-pre- 
pared international conferences with no 
specific objectives in mind. The failure 
of the London Economic Conference of 
1933, to which Secretary Dillon referred 
at Monday’s hearings, was partly the re- 
sult of such inadequate preparation and 
organization. The basic reason for its 
failure was due mostly to the irreconcil- 
able conflict between the postdepression 
inflationary domestic economic policies 
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of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion, necessitated by our situation at that 
time, and the anti-inflationary objectives 
advocated by leading members of the 
Conference, principally Britain and 
France. 

For example, reestablishment of the 
international gold standard and currency 
stabilization proposed by the London 
Conference ran counter to President 
Roosevelt’s efforts to raise prices at home. 
Therefore, he had to reject them. It was 
the flat rejection of the proposed joint 
declaration of the Conference, which was 
calling then for a conservative banker’s 
line, that destroyed the Conference. 

Today totally different conditions pre- 
vail. The United States is the interna- 
tional leader in finance, as well as in 
respect of peace, and the bankers abroad 
have a different relationship, both to the 
concept of banking and the leadership of 
the United States, than before. 

The best evidence to sustain the fact 
that we have become the principal eco- 
nomic power in the world in the postwar 
period and what can be achieved through 
a well-planned conference in this field is 
the Bretton Woods Conference of July 19, 
1944, which resulted in the establishment 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. It showed what can 
be achieved when countries with com- 
mon objectives, having a limited, clearly 
defined objective in mind, sit down to a 
well-prepared conference. ‘Therefore, I 
believe such a conference, called together 
after careful preparation, to examine and 
make recommendations on the world 
liquidity problem, and to modernize pres- 
ent international monetary institutions, 
could meet with better success than ever 
before. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. By way of reaffirming 
what the Senator from New York has 
been saying, I want to point out that for 
some time we have been hearing state- 
ments by some of the administration 
spokesmen to the effect that our friends 
in Western Europe should take hold of 
more of the burden of aiding developing 
nations and military assistance than 
they are now doing. All of us agree this 
isso. Just as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury said the other morning in his testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, it would be helpful if those 
countries contributed more adequately in 
sharing the burden of providing for our 
common defense and the economic de- 
velopment of the less developed areas of 
the world. 

Nobody doubts that this would be 
hopeful, but the problem is that we are 
on dead center in getting them to assume 
more of the burden. 

What is sought by the resolution of the 
Senator from New York, in which I am 
privileged to join, is to get us off dead 
center by having an international eco- 
nomic conference so these problems may 
be aired far more than they have been 
heretofore. 

I ask the Senator from New York if 
he does not think these occasional state- 
ments of policy, namely, that it would 
be helpful if our friends across the 
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oceans would share more of these bur- 
dens, have still failed to produce the re- 
sults we must have, and if the conference 
would not at least serve the useful pur- 
pose of getting us off dead center in 
furthering that policy. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, let me thank the 
Senator for cosponsoring the resolution. 
His name appears on it. I welcome him 
as a sponsor of the resolution. What the 
Senator has said is true. It is strange 
and anomalous that at one and the same 
time the central banks of European 
countries, countries which have greatly 
benefited from the Marshall plan, includ- 
ing the revival of their economies, and 
making possible the economic integra- 
tion of Western Europe—all of which I 
favor, but which we made possible—now 
stand off with their demands which can 
theoretically put us in bankruptcy, and 
do not give any recognition to the fact 
that even relatively minor aid could lift 
some of the burden from our backs and 
would help very materially in dealing 
with the situation. 

As the Senator from Iowa so very 
properly said, it is in the effort to drama- 
tize this problem, in the hard reality of 
dollars and cents, that I think an inter- 
national economic conference would be 
very helpful. I agree with the Senator 
on that score. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Let me ask one further question. Does 
he not have the feeling that there are 
some important people in other nations 
who agree with us that their nations 
should assume greater responsibilities 
than they have heretofore and that an 
international economic conference could 
serve as a vehicle for the individuals to 
make known their views, which until 
now perhaps have not been made known 
effectively, and which would help public 
opinion in those countries to exert 
enough influence in the direction con- 
cerned so that they would in fact take 
action which should be taken? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. I believe that when we pro- 
ject the banking and financial position 
we are approaching, the people would be 
most unhappy to find the United States 
compelled to be in that position. We are 
the banking and financial leader, and 
there is no substitute. I think the peo- 
ple in the European countries concerned 
will realize that the base upon which 
they have built their postwar prosperity 
would be undermined and swept away if 
the concrete base of the U.S. dollar and 
the strong banking support which it 
represents were necessarily withdrawn. 
Therefore, I believe that this is the way 
to pose this problem most effectively to 
the world—that we may not have any 
choice in taking drastic action unless 
we nee help promptly. 

MILLER. Does not the Senator 
think. the situation which is confronting 
us with respect to the balance of pay- 
ments deficit is something which has not 
yet been brought home to the average 
person in those countries? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think there is 
any question that our own people and 
the people in other nations have not been 
brought face to face with hard money 
realities. The purpose which we had in 
the hearings before the Joint Economic 
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Committee in which the Senator from 
Iowa participated in so very ably, and to 
which I previously referred, and the 
purpose of this speech, and other 
speeches—and I hope the Senator from 
Iowa will make one and that others of 
our colleagues will make similar 
speeches—is to present to the people 
what is really implied in this situation, 
so that they may not wake up some 
morning and be hit by a tornado of fi- 
nancial difficulty, with great damage to 
them, without at least having given, by 
those in a position to be able to outline 
the problem, an opportunity to do so 
long before it became a reality. 

Mr. MILT ER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Even before we can submit our pay- 
ments problem, as the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] and I are proposing, to 
such a world forum, we must take effec- 
tive domestic steps dealing with our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation consistent 
with our role as banker of the world. 

So I suggest a series of steps on that 
score, as follows: 

First, I think we need an ad hoc com- 
mittee appointed by the President and 
charged with the responsibility to cor- 
relate our domestic economic policy with 
our international economic policies im- 
posed on us by our responsibility as bank- 
ers of the world and to establish priori- 
ties in that regard. It might conceiv- 
ably be an inter-Cabinet committee. It 
might be a joint committee of Cabinet 
members and distinguished nongovern- 
mental members. 

I believe that we need to have a total 
look at our international payments sit- 
uation and our domestic economic poli- 
cies, together, with a recommendation 
by such a committee of the priorities 
which need to be established in order to 
deal with our international balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Second, I believe that there is a seri- 
ous weakness in our export promotion 
system. We have an export surplus of 
$4 billion to $5 billion on an aggregate 
foreign trade of roughly $35 to $40 bil- 
lion. Therefore, roughly, we have a 10 
percent surplus of exports over imports. 
Normally, one would say that is fine. 
However, in our situation, considering 
the responsibilities we carry, it is not 
enough. 

In view of the fact that a relatively 
small proportion of American business 
participates in exports, and in view of 
the fact that we are underutilizing our 
industrial plant, it seems to me that one 
of the prime domestic needs with which 
we are confronted is to step up our ex- 
ports. 

So I urge the administration to give 
serious consideration to devising a sys- 
tem of tax credits and other direct in- 
centives to our exporters and to accel- 
erate our exports. Also we must take 
into consideration measures through 
which material increases in our exports 
could be brought about rapidly, includ- 
ing the broadening of our present invest- 
ment guarantee system directed toward 
the less developed, friendly countries, 
and the possibilities of added credits for 
goods and services acquired in the 
United States and needed to accelerate 
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the development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

When American companies invest 
abroad in less developed areas, when it 
is possible to extend longer term credits 
in underdeveloped areas, we open new 
markets for exports. 

Therefore, on the one hand we should 
accelerate the desire of the American 
producers to export by extending direct 
tax incentives; and, on the other hand, 
we should try to expand markets for our 
exporters by the improvement of our in- 
vestment guarantee system in newly de- 
veloping areas, and by materially ex- 
panding the credit base upon which they 
may draw. 

I was saying the other day—and I wish 
to make this statement parenthetically 
in my speech today—that we hear a great 
deal about the instability of countries in 
Africa and Latin America and Asia. 
However, there are many countries there 
which are very stable and which have’ 
almost limitless opportunities for invest- 
ment and developments. 

Countries which come immediately to 
my mind in that regard, and about which 
there is no argument in this respect, are 
countries like Nigeria in Africa, and the 
Philippines in the Pacific; and in Latin 
America, a number of nations like Mex- 
ico, Colomba, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Venezuela are on the threshold or ac- 
tually have arrived at a point where there 
can be no question about the stability of 
their institutions and the accessibility of 
those countries for rapid investment in 
trade expansion programs. 

Secretary Dillon, in a letter dated July 
5, informed me that he was against 
granting specific tax incentives to ex- 
porters. He said he did not feel it ad- 
visable to propose a substantial modifi- 
cation in our tax system which would be 
required as an effective incentive, as he 
felt it would conflict with our GATT 
obligations. Instead, he informed me 
that the U.S. Government is taking a 
firm stand against the proliferation of 
special export tax incentives by our West- 
ern European trade competitors. 

Such incentives exist in the countries 
which have enjoyed a major expansion 
in their exports, which in turn has in- 
directly brought about our present bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

I believe that the outright rejection of 
a tax incentive to exporters may prove 
to be unwise. Those of us following the 
export promotion activities of the Fed- 
eral Government over the past 2 years 
have felt for sometime that a direct in- 
centive tied to improved performance— 
such as a tax credit—was needed to put 
teeth into the drive to increase our ex- 
ports to a sufficiently high level to offset 
our international balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Our competitors in Europe have not 
hesitated to give such advantages to their 
exporters. We should recognize that we 
are tying our own hands by reason of our 
GATT obligations and are thereby giving 
a permanent advantage to our European 
competitors. There is no logical reason 
why waiver by their home governments 
of the value-added tax on the exports of 
our European competitors should be con- 
sidered consistent with GATT, while 
waiver of U.S. income taxes, other than 
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the Federal excise tax, should be viewed 
as an export subsidy and therefore illegal 
under GATT. I believe that it is un- 
realistic to expect that the Europeans 
could be induced to abandon their own 
tax incentive for exports. 

It is legal under GATT, and it works 
to their advantage. Instead, the United 
States should go ahead now and devise 
its own system of tax credit for needed 
exports in order to remove this competi- 
tive disadvantage to our exporters. 

The question of the legality of various 
export incentives under GATT should be 
dealt with either through a revision of 
existing rules, which would recognize 
realities, permitting a variety of such in- 
centives, or by restricting all such incen- 
tives, direct or indirect, on the part of 
ourselves and of our European competi- 
tors, at a GATT conference called for 
this purpose. In that case we would not 
suffer competitively as we do now. 
Therefore, I urge the extension of incen- 
tives to our exporters and an expansion 
of our export markets through an im- 
proved investment guarantee program, 
which we are able to bring about. 

Third, we must do all we can to main- 
tain competition in world markets by 
maintaining wage and price stability. 
So far we have done a pretty good job. 
Our people have shown good discipline, 
with some problems—as, for example, in 
the building construction field. On the 
whole, our record has not been too bad. 

Fourth, the President should reex- 
amine our policy with respect to the un- 
restricted expenditures by our tourists, 
which totalled 82 ½ billion in 1962. We 
showed a net tourist deficit of $1,400 mil- 
lion in the same year, which is more than 
half the imbalance in our international 
payments. No one wishes to restrict 
travel. At the same time I believe that 
the President should make recommenda- 
tions to Congress as to these expendi- 
tures. We should also lodge strenuous 
protests in the International Monetary 
Fund, in GATT, and in the OECD 
against the continued restrictions which 
are placed by a number of European and 
Latin American countries, as well as Far 
Eastern countries, on the sale of dollar 
exchange to their nationals for travel 
purposes. 

Let us understand the situation. At 
the present we place no restrictions 
whatever on our tourists, unless you re- 
gard the lowering of the duty-free treat- 
ment of goods brought into this country 
by our own returning tourists as a re- 
striction. We have a right to continue 
not to place any restrictions—and of 
course we may have to place such re- 
strictions—but we should at least insist 
that European and Latin American and 
Far Eastern countries, which can afford 
it, should not place restrictions upon dol- 
lar expenditures of their tourists in our 
country. 

While in the case of developing coun- 
tries with shortages of convertible for- 
eign exchange such restrictions are un- 
derstandable, they should be removed by 
all other countries that do not have such 
a difficulty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter dated June 18, 1963, from 
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the Treasury Department and a letter 
dated July 9, 1963, from the Department 
of Commerce, which relate to these re- 
strictions and state what could very 
readily be done by a number of countries 
about them, and what we are doing at 
the present time to close the gap between 
the expenditures of our tourists overseas 
and our income resulting from foreign 
tourist expenditure in the United States. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 18, 1963. 
The Honorable Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I am pleased to fur- 
nish you information on several matters re- 
lated to our net tourism balance, in accord- 
ance with the request of Mr. Szabo of your 
staff. These aspects are: (a) Public Law 
480, section 104(s) sales of local currencies 
to American tourists; (b) estimated effect of 
the $100 limitation on duty-free imports by 
returning American tourists; (c) allowances 
of Western European countries, Canada, and 
Japan to their residents for tourist travel; 
and (d) data on foreign tourist expendi- 
tures abroad for 1960, 1961, 1962, and the 
first quarter of 1963. 

The possibility of Public Law 480, section 
104(s) sales of local currencies to American 
tourists is limited by the fact that there are 
relatively few countries whose currencies the 
U.S. Government holds in amounts excess to 
its needs. These countries and the amounts 
of excess as of December 31, 1962, are shown 
below: 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Dollar (Of which 
equivalent | accruing 
Country of excess ſrom Public 
U.S. Gov- | Law 480, 
ernment title I, 
holdings sales) 
4,754 (181 
154, 165 (33, 438 
56, 308 (6, 033) 
5, 297 (375, 297, 
18, 039 (16, 455, 
2, 979 (18, 070 
: (4,311) 
12, 812 (510) 


659, 282 (454, 295) 


It would not benefit the U.S. balance of 
payments if we were to sell to American 
tourists local currencies which are needed 
for current operations of our Government 
abroad, because we would then have to use 
dollars to buy these currencies from foreign 
governments to cover U.S. Government needs. 
Hence, we have followed the policy of making 
available for sale to American tourists only 
those currencies which are in excess of U.S. 
Government needs. These are currencies 
of countries which do not get a very large 
share of American tourism and in the case 
of India and Pakistan particularly are re- 
cipients of large amounts of U.S. assistance 
extended in order to ameliorate difficulties 
caused by these countries’ shortage of for- 
eign exchange. Accordingly, these countries 
are reluctant to agree to U.S. Government 
sales of Public Law 480 title I local currency 
proceeds to American tourists since it would 
tend to reduce their own dollar income from 
American tourists. Only two of the above 
countries—United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
and Israel—have agreed to the sale of Public 
Law 480, title I, proceeds to American 
tourists. 

In the case of Egypt, the U.S. Government 
through April 30, 1963, had made available 
for sale to American tourists $12 million 
equivalent of Egyptian pounds, and through 
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the same date had sold only $8,824.98. Egyp- 
tian pounds were announced as being avail- 
able for sale to American tourists through a 
Treasury Department January 7, 1963, press 
release. Notice is also being given through 
the Commerce Department’s Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, “International Commerce.” 
In the case of Israel, our excess holdings 
have been reserved for dollar-repayable loans 
to the Weizmann Foundation and none has 
been made available for sale to American 
tourists. 

The $100 limitation on duty-free imports 
by U.S. residents returning from abroad is 
estimated to have resulted in a reduction of 
$123 million in their foreign purchases in 
1962 as compared with 1960, the last full 
year before the reduced exemption. 

Table I, enclosed, shows the travel allow- 
ances granted by other advanced countries 
to their residents, according to our latest 
information. You will notice that seven of 
the countries have unlimited allowances. 
Denmark and the Netherlands are close to 
being in that category. In the case of France 
and the United Kingdom, it is more difficult 
to judge the liberality of the allowance in 
view of the fact that amounts in addition to 
those shown may be granted upon justifica- 
tion to the authorities. In these cases as 
well as those of some of the smaller Western 
European countries, and in the case of Ja- 
pan, there is room for further liberalization. 
The U.S. Government has pressed in the 
OECD and elsewhere for full liberalization. 

Table II, enclosed, shows the U.S. tourism 
account for the years 1960-62 and the first 
quarter of 1963 (seasonally adjusted). The 
increase in our tourism deficit last year de- 
spite some increase in our tourism receipts 
is not encouraging, and it has led us to re- 
double our efforts to reduce the deficit in 
1963. 

Please let me know if you have need of 
further information on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 

(Enclosures 2: Table I—Foreign Travel Al- 
lowances Granted to Their Residents by Vari- 
ous Countries; table II—U.S. Tourism Ac- 
count, 1960-62.) 


TABLE I.—Foreign travel allowances granted 
to their residents by various countries 


Additional 
amount of 
al ce 
Amount of allowance that | in form of 
traveler can convert be- notes 
fore departure from his which 
country traveler 
can take 
abroad 
and con- 


$80. 
Luxembourg. Unlimited. 


Netherlands 


$50.3 
Unlimited, 
$50. 


$706 per journey i. 


Unlimited 
No automatic allowance (. 


ns Additional amounts may be allowed upon justifica- 
n 


- An additional amount of $40 is also granted auto- 
matically for each day of travel beyond 14 days, up to 
3 Unlimited additional amounts are gran on 
az be * — only on carriers of traveler’s country. 

Ja declaring themselves as business travelers 
are allowed $800 per year plas fares, 

Note.—For countries in the above table where 8 


allowance is not unlimited, the allowance is ge 
in addition to fares. 
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Taste II. U.S. tourism account, 1960-62 
[In millions of dollars] 


1 Roughly a peame, family, ete., and 20 percent business. 
3 Not avallab 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javirs: I am writing with 
further reference to your letter of June 19, 
1963, concerning efforts by the Department 
of Commerce to attract greater numbers of 
visitors to the United States from abroad. 

As you know, the U.S. Travel Service was 
established within this Department by the 
International Travel Act of 1961 for the 
specific purpose of promoting more foreign 

tourism in this country. As a cosponsor of 
this legislation, you will be pleased to know 
that I consider the USTS to be one of the 
most successful investments the Federal Gov- 
ernment has ever made. Thanks to the full- 
est cooperation by other Government agen- 
cies and by the private travel industry, the 
Travel Service’s Visit USA program has suc- 
ceeded in stimulating a substantially higher 
rate of increase for inbound oversea travel 
than that applying to outbound travel—the 
first step in narrowing that part of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit caused by interna- 
tional tourism. 

In 1962, we received 604,000 business and 
pleasure visitors from countries other than 
Canada and Mexico, an increase of 17 per- 
cent over 1961—almost double the average 
annual rate of increase over the previous 
decade. By comparison, the number of Amer- 
loans who traveled abroad last year was 1,- 
767,000, only 12 percent more than in the 
previous year. The rise in foreign travel this 
year is even more encouraging with 23.7 per- 
cent more visitors from abroad during the 
first 5 months than came in the same period 
of 1962. 

With regard to last year’s increase in the 
payments deficit attributable to travel, our 
revised figures show a net loss of $847 million 
in 1961 and $984 million in 1962, exclusive 
of transportation payments. This increase 
stems primarily from two causes. (1) Be- 
cause their base is almost three times as high 
the absolute gain in Americans traveling 
abroad more than offset the record number 
of new oversea visitors to the United States. 
(2) Devaluation of the Canadian dollar dur- 
ing 1962 resulted in an unfavorable balance 
in our travel account with that country, for 
the first time in 10 years. 

I share your concern over the continuing 
increase in our travel dollar deficit. How- 
ever, so long as the right of our own citizens 
to undertake foreign travel remains relatively 
unrestricted we must expect some prolonga- 
tion in the travel deficit problem. The im- 
portant point, I believe, is to assure that 
our Government is doing everything it can 
to attract the greatest possible number of 
new visitors to this country. I welcome 
this opportunity for comment on the De- 
partment of Commerce program for accom- 
plishing this. 

I have enclosed a copy of my most recent 
report to the Congress and the President 
on the US. Travel Service, containing a 
broad description of this agency’s recent 


activities. We will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have on this report. 
Meanwhile, I am attaching a memorandum 
from Mr. John W. Black, Deputy Director 
of the USTS, in response to the specific 
points raised in your letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
July 8, 1963. 

To: Secretary Hodges. 
From: John W. Black, Deputy Director, 

U.S. Travel Service. 
Subject: Senator Javrrs’ letter re Depart- 

ment’s travel program. 

The following report is submitted in re- 
sponse to the five questions posed by Senator 
Javits in his letter of June 19 to you. 

(1) Lessons learned from other tourist 
programs: It is our judgment that the most 
successful foreign country tourist programs 
have been built on these factors: 

An attractive, reasonably priced tourist 
product: Here, the United States competes 
well with any other country. In fact, none 
can rival us in variety of tourist attractions. 

Ease of entry: Most tourist-conscious 
countries have led the way in reducing en- 
try formalities to a bare minimum, most 
notably by abolishing the visa requirement, 
or substituting for the visa a more easily- 
obtainable tourist card. Although the 
United States still requires a visa from most 
foreign visitors, entry documentation re- 
quirements have been eased significantly in 
the past several years, as noted below. 

Vigorous advertising and publicity pro- 
grams by Government: Virtually every major 
tourist-seeking country conducts a large- 
scale advertising and publicity program 
aimed at attracting potential travelers. 
Best available estimates indicate that for- 
eign regional and national tourist offices 
spent between $5 and $6 million in the 
United States alone for mass media promo- 
tion in 1962. 

Counteracting this expenditure the USTS 
advertising and publicity budget in fiscal 
year 1963 for attracting travelers to the 
United States was only $1.2 million. Our 
projected budget for these items in fiscal 
year 1964 (based on the House-approved 
$2.6 million appropriaion for USTS) will be 
cut to $800,000. 

Representational activities: Closely related 
to the Government-financed promotional 
campaign carried out by the foreign coun- 
tries are their activities aimed at winning 
friends and influencing people among key 
groups in the field of tourism—top agents, 
leading travel writers, distinguished person- 
alities, travel fraternities, and associations. 
Many foreign governments typically make 
substantial money available for hosting in- 
ternational travel conferences, subsidizing 
tours by travel agents and journalists, enter- 
taining dignitaries in the travel field as well 
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as providing routine 5 funds 
to their foreign offices. 

The United States 15 at a distinct com- 
petitive disadvantage in this area. Funds 
for hosting meetings and conferences or for 
other representational expenses here in this 
country are normally not made available to 
agencies such as USTS. Oversea representa- 
tional allowances granted to USTS to date 
have been substantially lower than those 
provided by other government tourist offices 
to their representatives abroad. 

By securing free transportation from U.S. 
flag carriers and using funds made available 
by the State Department's Office of Cultural 
Affairs USTS was able to sponsor 1 tour of 
the United States by 13 foreign travel writers 
last year. We had planned another tour 
for this fall but it now appears that neither 
State nor USTS will have sufficient funds to 
carry this out. 

Close cooperation between Government 
and industry: Participation by and service 
to the international travel industry is a 
crucial element of any successful national 
tourist program. This cooperation includes 
such things as: joint or tie-in promotional 
programs, provision of sales promotion mate- 
rials and other travel information to carrier 
and travel agent offices abroad, and Govern- 
ment encouragement or assistance in devel- 
oping tourist arrangements or facilities 
geared to the special needs of foreign visitors. 

Our Government does not exercise the same 
degree of influence and control over its 
domestic travel industry as is common in a 
number of foreign countries. (For example, 
many foreign-flag carriers are state-owned; 
foreign governments typically enjoy inspec- 
tion or licensing authority over private tour- 
ist facilities. For this reason many govern- 
ment-industry promotional practices found 
abroad cannot be copied here. 

Within the framework of our private enter- 
prise system, we believe that USTS had 
achieved an excellent degree of cooperation 
with industry. Examples include: establish- 
ment of the Department’s Travel Advisory 
Committee and numerous Visit USA commit- 
tees abroad; a $500,000 annual sales promo- 
tion program patterned after those of for- 
eign countries, including distribution of sales 
aids and regular calls on carriers and agents; 
encouragement of special rates and fare plans 
for foreign visitors, such as the $99/99 day 
bus pass; participation in carrier Visit USA 
programs and seminars abroad; publication 
of special aids to industry, such as the plant 
tour guide and travel agents and tour opera- 
tors offering services for international visitors 
to the USA. 

A hospitable citizenry: Most tourist-con- 
scious countries—particularly those in West- 
ern Europe—have a long history of being 
international hosts. Their close proximity to 
many foreign lands has bred a high degree 
of awareness to the special problems of in- 
ternational tourism, es y the language 
problem. Because of its long relative isola- 
tion from other major tourist-generating na- 
tions the United States has not developed 
this same awareness. We are still apt to look 
on the foreign visitor as something of a 
curiosity. 

Realizing that a satisfied customer is the 
best form of promotion, USTS made a major 
effort to assure that guests from abroad are 
given a friendly welcome wherever they travel 
in the United States. In cooperation with 
the advertising council we have mounted 
full-scale campaigns in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, TV, through car cards and Post 
Office truck posters on the theme “Com- 
pany's Coming—Let’s Welcome Them,“ de- 
signed to inform the average American how 
he can be a better host to f visitors. 
On the local level, USTS has distributed 
thousands of community kits showing how 
civic groups can improve their locality’s 
facilities for visitors. Taking our cue from 
such hospitality programs as “Meet the 
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Danes” and “Get in Touch With the Dutch,” 
the community kit stresses the value of pro- 
viding visitors with the opportunity to meet 
Americans “at home.” 

Travel incentives: Our leading competitors 
in tourism normally rely upon solid promo- 
tional and industry service programs rather 
than on incentives, as such, to attract the 
U.S. traveler. Certain nations with multi- 
ple currency exchange rates—the Soviet 
Union, Venezuela, and Indonesia could be 
cited as examples—often grant foreign 
tourists a more favorable rate as an incen- 
tive to travel. But such practices are not 
common among leading tourist nations. 

Perhaps the major governmental incen- 
tive to European travel by visitors from 
abroad is the eurail pass—a flat-rate, 30-day 
pass good for unlimited first-class travel 
on any Western European railroad. Similar 
incentives are now being offered to visitors 
to the United States, including the 99-day 
bus pass, special reduced rates given by 
several hotel chains, and flat-rate and re- 
duced fare plans extended by local service 
air carriers and the railroads, respectively. 

Foreign restrictions on travel: Our princi- 
pal country markets for travel to the United 
States have greatly liberalized their currency 
restrictions on pleasure travel within the 
past 4 or 5 years. Although most countries 
continue to impose some form of travel 
currency control only the Japanese, who 
bar the conversion of yen for oversea pleas- 
ure travel, present a major obstacle to full 
realization of current Visit U.S.A. potentials. 

A list of travel currency restrictions im- 
posed by foreign governments is attached. 
It should be noted that in most cases the 
currency allowance applies only to expendi- 
tures made within the country of travel. 
Except in countries with extremely weak 
currencies international carrier fare pay- 
ments can be made in local exchange. 

Also attached is a representative list of 
duty-free allowances granted by foreign 
governments on purchases by returning 
travelers. As shown by this list even the 
reduced allowance of $100 granted by the 
United States is still one of the most gen- 
erous. 

Methods and organization for tourist pro- 
motion: Some of the more important meth- 
ods and facilities utilized by leading tourist 
promoters were reviewed under heading (1) 
above. 

We have made no systematic study of or- 
ganizational methods employed by other 
government travel promotion offices. How- 
ever, we do know that organizational struc- 
tures vary widely from country to country, 
depending upon the relative importance of 
tourism to the national economy, the extent 
of private industry participation and 
whether the office exercises regulatory pow- 
ers in addition to its promotional function. 

Some countries have placed tourism under 
their Department of Trade and Commerce 
(the United States and Canada), others un- 
der their Interior Ministry (Canada until 
1963), others under the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Communications (Belgium). In 
some countries the travel office is an autono- 
mous body with cabinet level status (Mex- 
ico, Haiti). 

In certain cases the responsibility for na- 
tional tourism affairs is divided between 
publicity and regulatory bodies (Italy), or 
between an operational and policy agency 
(Mexico). In other cases national tourist 
promotion is handled by an association with 
membership from both government and pri- 
vate industry, and with financial support 
from each (Great Britain, Australia). 

Streamlined visa and documentary pro- 
cedures: Beginning with the waiver of 
fingerprinting of nonimmigrant visa ap- 
plicants in 1957, there has been a progressive 
relaxation in documentary requirements for 
tourists entering the United States. In 
March of 1961 the Department of State took 
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several additional steps to facilitate visitor 
visa issuance including abolition of the so- 
called long form visa application, and the 
waiver of a personal appearance for a visa 
renewal. 

Concurrently with his request for estab- 
lishment of a Federal travel promotion pro- 
gram in February 1961, the President asked 
the Congress for legislation to authorize a 
waiver of the visa requirement for bona 
fide foreign visitors on a reciprocal basis. 
A bill to accomplish this (H.R. 12069) was 
introduced in the last session of Congress. 
Although this measure was not enacted its 
introduction led to the consideration and 
adoption of a procedure for waiving manda- 
tory personal appearances by first-time visi- 
tor visa applicants. As a result of this new 
procedure, the Department of State reports 
that 25 percent of all new visitor visas are 
now being issued by mail, thus removing one 
of the greatest inconveniences in applying for 
travel to this country. 

Customs formalities have also been sig- 
nificantly improved in recent years, begin- 
ning with the introduction of a shorter dec- 
laration form in 1956. Recently the Customs 
Bureau cut redtape even further by initiat- 
ing a system of oral declarations on a se- 
lective trial basis. Customs reports that the 
oral declaration is working well and may 
soon be adopted by all inspection stations. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE OF DOLLAR Ex- 
CHANGE FOR TRAVEL PURPOSES—COUNTRY 
AND RESTRICTIONS 

CARIBBEAN 

Barbados: $280 per person per year with 
additional amounts granted. 

Bermuda: Sums up to $500 with additional 
amounts granted. 

British Leeward Islands: $280 per person 
per year with additional amounts granted 

British Windward Islands:$280 per person 
per year with additional amounts granted. 

Dominican Republic: $100 per person at 
the discretion of the Central Bank. 

Jamaica: $700 per person. 

Nassau (Bahamas): $700 per person. 

Trinidad and Tobago: $700 per person per 
year with additional amounts granted. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


El Salvador: $200 a person each 6 months 

with additional amounts approved. 
SOUTH AMERICA 

British Guiana: $393 per person per year. 

Brazil: $250 a person with approval of 
Bank of Brazil in foreign bank notes and 
travelers checks, with no limit on domestic 
currency. 

Surinam: $1,050 per person per trip with 
additional amounts granted. 

EUROPE 

Austria: $576 per person per trip with ad- 
ditional amounts granted. 

Cyprus: $700 per person per year with ad- 
ditional amounts authorized. 

Finland: $250 per person per trip. 

France: $1,200 per person per trip with ad- 
ditional allocations granted. 

Greece: $266 per person per trip. 

Iceland: $338 per person per year with ad- 
ditional amounts granted. 

Ireland: $700 per adult per year with 
additional amounts granted. 

Italy: $880 per person per trip with addi- 
tional amounts granted. 

Malta: $700 per person per year with addi- 
tional amounts granted. 

Monaco: $1,200 per person per voyage with 
additional allocations, 

Netherlands: $830 per person for a 2-week 
trip, plus $42 a day up to 75 days with ad- 
ditional amounts granted. 

Norway: $500 per adult per year and $250 
per year for children under 12. 

Portugal: $3,480 per person per trip. 

Spain: $275 per person per year. 
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Sweden: $1,160 per person per trip with 
additional amounts granted. 

Turkey: $222 per person per year. 

Yugoslavia: $10 per year per person. 

United Kingdom: $840 per peron per trip 
with additional amounts granted. 

AFRICA 

Cameroon, Republic of: $162 per person 
per year. 

Ethiopia: $480 per person per year. 

Ghana: $308 per adult per year and $196 
for minors per year. 

Guinea: Allowance subject to individual 
license. 

Libya: $446 per person per year; $195 for 
children under 12. 

Malagasy Republic: $300 per person per 
year. 

Morocco: $160 per person per year. 

Nigeria, Federation of: $700 per person per 
year with additional amounts granted. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of: 
$28 per day up to $840 per person per year; 
$14 per day up to $420 per child under 12 
with additional amounts granted. 

Sierra Leone: $700 per person per year 
with additional amounts granted. 

Sudan: $288 per person per year; $72 per 
child under 16 per year. 

Tanganyika: $700 per person with addi- 
tional amounts granted. 

Tunisia: $71 per person per year, 

Republic of South Africa: $2,800 per adult 
per year, and $1,120 per year for children 
under 12. 

Uganda: $700 per person per year with 
additional amounts granted. 

Zanzibar: $700 per person per year with 
additional amounts granted. 

MIDDLE EAST 


Aden: $840 per person per year with addi- 
tional sums granted. 

United Arab Republic (Egypt): $172 per 
year per adult. 

Iran: $500 per adult; $250 per child under 
10 years of age. 

Iraq: $504 per person per year, and $210 
per person under 18. 

Israel: $433 per person per trip. 

Jordan: $500 to $600 per month. 


Syria: Allowance subject to authorization 
from exchange control authorities. 


FAR EAST 


Australia: $4,400 per person per year with 
additional amounts granted. 

British Borneo: Sarawak: $700 for each 
person in any travel year with additional 
amounts granted. 

Brunei: $1,500 for each person with addi- 
tional amounts granted. 

North Borneo: $700 for each person with 
additional amounts granted. 

Burma: $31 allowance. 

Cambodia: Allowance subject to individ- 
ual license. 

Ceylon: $430 per person and $210 per 
child under 12 years of age. Residents who 
have traveled abroad in past 7 years will not 
be allowed further exchange. 

India: Allowance subject to approval by 
reserve bank. 

Indonesia: Allowance subject to approval 
by reserve bank. 

Japan: Allowance subject to absolute con- 
trol by Bank of Japan. 

Korea: Allowance subject to approval by 
the Bank of Korea. 

Laos: Allowance subject to approval by the 
exchange control authorities. No limit on 
export of national currency. 

Nepal: Application must be made to Min- 
istry of Finance for allowance. 

New Zealand: $1,668 per person per year, 
and $1,167 per child under 12. In addition, 
$1,112 available to those who had not re- 
ceived an allocation for travel during pre- 
vious 5 years. 

Pakistan: $420 per person once every 3 
years for a limited number of tourists per 
month. 
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Singapore: $1,400 for each person with ad- 
ditional amounts granted. 

Taiwan: Foreign travel must be made with 
self-provided foreign exchange only. Tour- 
ists may take out $200 in foreign currency 
and $12 in national currency. 

Thailand: $630 per person up to 90 days 
with additional sums available. 

Vietnam: $140 to $200 converted authori- 
zation required from the National Exchange 
Office. 

Source: International Monetary Fund, Ex- 
change Restrictions Division, July 5, 1963. 


DUTY-FREE ALLOWANCES In U.S. DOLLARS ON 
SOUVENIRS AND GIFTS PURCHASED ABROAD 
GRANTED TO RETURNING NATIONALS AND 
RESIDENTS 


EUROPE AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Austria: $11.54. 
Belgium: $12. 
Denmark: $50.67. 
Finland: $3,125. 
France: $10.12. 
Germany: $12.50. 
Israel: $11.67 up to 1 year; $25 after 1 year. 
Iraq: None. 

Ireland: 

Europe, $56. 

Jordan: No duty on gifts of no commer- 
cial value. 

Luxembourg: $12. 

Poland: Up to $41.67 (value of articles). 

Tunisia: None. 

Turkey: All articles exempt on which 
customs duty does not exceed $2.78. 

Switzerland: $23.28. There is also a quan- 
tity restriction of food products, alcoholic 
beverages, and tobacco, and a customs fee 
of one franc. 

Netherlands: Up to $12.43 on intra-Bene- 
lux frontiers; $41.44 from other areas. 

Norway: $49. 

Rumania: Cannot exceed amount of Ro- 
manian money obtained from tourist office 
“Carpati” or national bank. 

Sweden: $53.16; in transit $115.99; living 
outside Europe, $521.94. 

United Arab Republic: $46. 

United Kingdom: None. 

U.S.S.R.: No fixed amount. 


Argentina: None, but exemption from ex- 
change rate surcharge granted up to $100. 

Canada: $23.36, every 4 months if return- 
ing from the United States; $70.09 annually 
if returning from overseas. 

Costa Rica: $37.74; $75.47 maximum per 
family. 

Paraguay: No fixed amount. 

U.S.A.: $100 (wholesale value). 

Venezuela: Used personal effects plus ad- 
ditional amount of new effects in an amount 
up to $220.26 depending on length of stay 
outside of Venezuela. (Does not include 
vehicles.) 

Mexico: Air passengers various personal 
effects and up to 6 objects for gifts worth 
not over $80 (art. 300, Customs Code). 

Netherlands Antilles: None. 

Surinam: None. 

ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia: $72. 

Ceylon: None. 

India: $105. 

Malaya: None. 

Philippines: $100. 

Thailand: Reasonable amount; otherwise, 
27.5 percent of purchase price. 

Korea: $50. 

Republic of China: None. 

Japan: Provision is not made for exemp- 
tion on gifts; however, those of small value 
may be exempted from duty by treating 
them as personal effects. Duty-free allow- 
ances are granted for personal effects taking 
into account their items and quantities in 
consideration of the profession of a person 


From Europe, $14; outside 
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entering into Japan, the reason of his entry, 
the period of his stay, etc. 

New Zealand: $27.81 (value of goods). 

APRICA 

Morocco: $50. 

Sudan: None, 

Union of South Africa: $70 per person if 
articles accompany the passenger. 

(Nore.—Above is a partial list, July 5, 
1963.) 

Source: Office of Regional Economics, U.S. 
Department of Commerce; United Nations 
Economic & Social Council Report—De- 
velopment of International Travel & Tourism, 
February and October 1961. 


Mr. JAVITS. Fifth, Congress should 
carefully examine the balance-of-pay- 
ments implications of the unrestricted 
flotation of new foreign security issues 
in the United States. Let us remember 
that these resulted in a long-term capi- 
tal outfiow of half a billion dollars in the 
first quarter of this year alone. 

Most of us—and I am included—are 
opposed to placing direct controls on 
capital flows, whether it involves U.S. in- 
vestment abroad or the sale of foreign 
securities in the United States. I be- 
lieve, however, that serious thought 
should be given by Congress to placing a 
condition on the right of foreign firms or 
governments to borrow in U.S. capital 
markets or float new security issues 
here, namely, that a substantial propor- 
tion of the funds obtained here should 
be spent on U.S. goods and services for 
the duration of our U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis. There should be an oppor- 
tunity to make exceptions in that regard, 
of course. Nevertheless, a consideration 
of that policy could be very helpful at 
the present time. 

Sixth, the question of higher short- 
term interest rates and their effect upon 
U.S. economic growth and capital flows 
to and from the United States should 
become the subject of a careful study by 
Congress. There are wide differences of 
opinion on this question within the pri- 
vate sector and in Government circles. 
Some suggest that higher short-term in- 
terest rates would do little harm to the 
domestic economy, and might greatly 
help in the payments problem, both by 
attracting direct short-term capital to 
the United States and by making it less 
attractive for foreigners to borrow. 

On the other hand, both the State De- 
partment and the Treasury Department, 
in their replies to my questions on our 
balance-of-payments situation, which I 
placed in the Recorp of June 20, 1963, 
state that other factors, such as the ca- 
pacity of U.S. capital markets to accom- 
modate large borrowings and the relative 
backwardness of European and Japa- 
nese capital markets, are decisive in the 
decision of foreigners to borrow here, 
even at higher interest rate levels. I un- 
derstand that even a fractional differ- 
ence of perhaps one-half of 1 percent in 
the short-term interest rate would make 
a difference in attracting capital here. I 
note with satisfaction that this is one of 
the urgent items that is being given con- 
sideration by the administration. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. MILLER. I believe the Senator’s 
point with respect to short-term interest 
is very important. It was stressed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that a 
competitive problem exists with respect 
to short-term interest rates, a prob- 
lem which is causing a substantial out- 
flow or a substantial deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. It was stated that 
on the London market the rate of inter- 
est is about 4 percent, compared with the 
rate of 3% percent on the New York 
market. That is an increase of about 
three-quarters of 1 percent in our short- 
term interest, which would be necessary 
to put us on a competitive basis. 

On the other side of the question, 
statements are made to the effect that 
an increase in interest rates would be 
harmful to our own domestic economy 
and would curtail business expansion 
and investment. In the case of a busi- 
nessman or a corporation which bor- 
rowed a million dollars for the purpose 
of plant expansion, at 1 percent interest 
cost would amount to $10,000, and a 
three-quarters of 1 percent interest cost 
would amount to only $7,500. By the 
time the businessman or corporation 
took a deduction on the Federal income 
tax return—let us say it is a corporation 
in the 52-percent bracket—the net out- 
of-pocket cost increase to the corpora- 
tion as a result of the increase in the 
short-term interest rate would be only 
$3,600 on the $1 million borrowed. 

Does the Senator from New York agree 
with me that the $3,600 out-of-pocket 
interest cost on a $1 million annual bor- 
rowing will not be likely to deter busi- 
ness productivity? 

Mr. JAVITS. The history of the sit- 
uation appears to be that it will not de- 
ter business activity. However, I favor 
the general proposition of interest rates 
being lowered all the time. As the se- 
curity and stability of our country im- 
proves and increases, the cost of money 
ought to be less. It has always been an 
onerous burden to require people to pay 
an excessive interest rate as the cost of 
money. So I favor lower interest rates 
over the long term. 

But I wish to point out that, faced 
with the choice of many alternatives, 
such as a sharp austerity program in the 
United States, if we really were con- 
fronted with a dire situation with respect 
to balance of payments, I would cer- 
tainly prefer some fractional increase in 
the interest rate, especially on a short- 
term basis, for it would attract capital 
here. 

The best opinion which I have from 
the banking community—and I think it 
is a very reliable one—is that this pro- 
posal would have no effect whatever upon 
personal credit rates, which are at 
higher-than-time rates for money and 
for mortgages. Incidentally, interest 
rates on mortgages are now very low, and 
will not be affected materially by what 
we are talking about in terms of the 
kind of interest rate which would attract 
capital back to the United States. 

Therefore, my answer is that under 
the present alternatives available to us, 
certainly this is far more desirable and 
a far less harmful alternative than some 
of the alternatives to which we may be 
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pressed if the situation is allowed to de- 
teriorate further. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from New 
York has expressed the situation better 
than I could. I thoroughly agree with 
what he has said. I think all of us would 
like to see lower interest rates. But asa 
matter of alternatives, in terms of the 
problem which we face, it seems to me 
that we must fish or cut bait; we must 
make up our minds. Shall we let the 
balance-of-payments problem remain 
unsolved until a tornado is upon us? Or 
shall we take remedial action? We hope 
that the remedial action would be of a 
short-term nature. 

When we make these suggestions, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes the suggestion that we ought to be 
competitive in the short-term interest 
market, if someone should come along 
and pull out of a closet some old skeleton 
in the form of a fear that it would cause 
a depression in our business activity, I 
do not think it would stand up to the 
facts. 

Granted that we would like to see lower 
interest rates; I do not think we can or 
should expect any hampering of our 
business expansion as a result of an in- 
crease in the short-term interest money. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his valuable contribution. 

The seventh item of action which 
ought to be taken is to broaden our li- 
quidity base and add to our dwindling 
gold reserves, a situation which has been 
caused by the annual imbalance of our 
international payments, Our role as the 
world’s banker, as creditor to the world, 
our postwar efforts to rebuild the ruined 
economies of Western Europe and Japan, 
and our economic assistance to develop- 
ing nations and the high cost of military 
expenditure for Western defense are the 
key reasons why our gold reserves today 
are at their lowest level since 1939. The 
unequal sharing of Western military de- 
fense burden, for example, is indicated 
by the fact that in 1962 we spent 9.8 per- 
cent of our gross national product on 
defense, while France spent 6.5 percent; 
Germany, 5.1 percent; Italy, 3.5 percent; 
Turkey, 5.4 percent; Canada, 4.5 percent; 
and the United Kingdom 6.4 percent of 
their gross national product. 

The first order is to bring international 
balance of payments under control. As- 
suming our ability to achieve that objec- 
tive through a suitable economic and 
fiscal policy, we should make permanent 
arrangements with our principal credi- 
tors, through the International Mone- 
tary Fund, as a result of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference which I 
propose, for sufficient credit to take care 
of present and foreseeable needs of inter- 
national trade and investment. I believe 
our European friends should cooperate 
with us in such a venture out of self- 
interest. The present liquidity base, 
considering foreseeable conditions today, 
is too narrow for a growing world. We 
must come to grips with this problem, 
and the international monetary confer- 
ence method is the way to do it. 

Eighth. We should constantly keep in 
mind that the maintenance of barriers 
to trade by ourselves and by our major 
trading partners is very much tied in 
with our balance-of-payments problem, 
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I therefore urge that our trade negotia- 
tors make full use of existing authority 
under the Trade Expansion Act in the 
forthcoming GATT trade negotiations. 
Should the authority under this act be 
insufficient, Congress should immediately 
consider amendments that have been or 
may be proposed at this session of Con- 
gress, to obtain for the President addi- 
tional tariff-cutting authority. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] has 
offered such a proposal. I introduced 
a bill to this effect as far back as Janu- 
ary 30. Both of these proposals are 
designed to deal with the problems 
caused by the rejection of membership 
for the United Kingdom in the European 
Economic Community. It is already 
clear that this has materially hampered 
the increased trading possibilities which 
we gave the President in the Trade 
Expansion Act. These are the key ac- 
tivities which I believe he must under- 
take, and which will be relevant to the 
present situation. 

Mr. President, from reading an article 
published this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post, I notice that the administra- 
tion is now proposing some additional 
action on the international balance-of- 
payments situation. For one thing, the 
article informs us that we are going to 
draw on the International Monetary 
Fund, in accordance with our drawing 
rights in order to demonstrate our ap- 
preciation of the situation and in order 
to make this an established aspect of 
the aids of which we can avail ourselves 
in the world. Furthermore, from read- 
ing the article, I notice that the admin- 
istration is planning an increase in 
short-term interest rates—this was 
clearly indicated by the testimony of 
Secretary Dillon and Under Secretary 
Roosa which has been given in the past 
several days before the Joint Economic 
Committee; also, that the administration 
is exploring ways to further cut Govern- 
ment spending abroad, although it is 
determined to carry on with our military 
and economic aid—and with that, I 
agree; and that it is considering what it 
may do to promote exports. But these 
plans seem to me to be completely in- 
adequate to deal with the situation which 
confronts us. The article also states that 
the administration is thinking of enlarg- 
ing the number of Government personnel 
who are looking for American trade pros- 
pects; but that is rather small potatoes, 
compared with the size of the problem 
we are faced with in regard to the need 
to expand our exports. 

From the article we also learn that the 
administration is planning to make fur- 
ther bilateral borrowings of foreign cur- 
rencies; while it is stated that the United 
States has already borrowed $630 mil- 
lion of Swiss and Belgian francs, Aus- 
trian schillings, lire, and marks. How- 
ever, that would seem to me again to 
be only a temporary palliative. 

It looks to me that the article indi- 
cates, and the testimony the Joint 
Economic Committee has received also 
indicates, that the administration is 
reaching for a “package” aimed at reduc- 
ing the balance-of-payments deficit and 
at improving our international situation. 
But, if we are to have such a “package,” 
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I believe it should be one which would 
do some real good. That is the purpose 
of my speech today. I believe we have 
had some helpful action, but it has not 
been enough, inasmuch as the imbalance 
of payments continues at about the same 
rate as that since 1958. We do not want 
to turn to domestic austerity—which 
other countries have done, but we do 
not think it either necessary or desir- 
able. Neither do we want to relinquish 
our world leadership. 

If we do not do that, we must do 
something else, which means really to 
move in terms of enlarged and increased 
exports through granting effective in- 
centives to our exporters and improv- 
ing our international credit basis and 
our activities as an international bank- 
er, in terms of the interest rate we 
charge for funds loaned, and also in 
terms of dealing with other countries, 
and also in terms of what we are pre- 
pared to do in connection with inter- 
national capital transactions, which are 
so important throughout the world. 

I invite the attention of the adminis- 
tration—which obviously is seeking a 
package“ —to a real “package” which 
would enable it to deal with the situa- 
tion without having to resort to the 
dread alternatives of domestic auster- 
ity—and I use that word in deference 
to the very fine views which have been 
expressed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire]—or relinquishing our 
world leadership. 

We still have room to maneuver; but 
the administration must proceed in a 
far more comprehensive way than it 
has done thus far. So I urge it to take 
the bold step of calling an international 
monetary conference in order to drama- 
tize to our own people and to the rest 
of the world what needs to be done about 
this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
New York has referred to an article pub- 
lished today in the Washington Post, 
which also has been discussed by Secre- 
tary Dillon and Under Secretary Roosa 
before our committee. The Senator 
from New York was correct in referring 
to those proposals as “small potatoes.” 
Is it not true that the one proposed step 
of concrete character which stands out 
is an increase in interest rates? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that that proposal is based on a report 
by Professor Kenen, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; but in the conclusion of his re- 
port he said: 

Iam loath to recommend that the United 
States raise interest rates to discourage short- 
term capital movements, even that they be 
kept at present levels if the domestic situa- 
tion argues for reduction. My conclusions as 
to interest sensitivity are not decisive—and 
even if they were, the costs at home would 
be excessive. 


Furthermore, in the June report of the 
Bank for International Settlements— 
and this is the latest report—we find the 
statement: 

Short-term interest differentials have 
largely been eliminated, and a substantial 
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attraction of liquid funds from London would 
not be desirable. 


In my opinion, all this means that we 
cannot rely to any significant extent on 
such an increase in short-term interest 
rates. The Bank for International Set- 
tlements discourages it, and disagrees 
with such a proposal; and outstanding 
economists, on whose opinions the rec- 
ommendation is said to have been based, 
at least to some extent, disagree with 
such a policy. 

Furthermore, yesterday Under Secre- 
tary Roosa said he would not increase 
short-term interest rates more than 1 
percent. He also admitted that in all 
history no country has been successful 
in reversing an adverse balance of pay- 
ments by making so small an increase in 
interest rates. 

On this basis, I submit that the steps 
recommended by the administration can 
properly be characterized as very small 
and probably too little. Does the Sen- 
ator from New York agree? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I may not 
necessarily agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the matter of interest 
rates, in terms of the effect of such an 
increase on our country and in regard 
to what it would mean to mortgage 
money in our country and to the cost of 
personal finance loans, and so forth; but 
certainly I can agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that this would not be 
a major point, and would not make a 
major difference, and that if this is the 
only “hard” thing the administration is 
going to do, it will be very much too 
little, and will not have the desired ef- 
fect, and, therefore, on the doctrine of 
de minimis, probably is not worth the 
effort. 

As a part of the desirable and neces- 
sary “package,” I think several things 
can be done. As the Senator from Wis- 
consin has said, lower interest rates are 
always desirable; I agree as to that. But 
I say something else must be done. We 
must undertake to find some way out of 
this problem. It may very well be that 
for a short time a fractional increase in 
short-term interest rates would help 
stem this capital outflow, if it were part 
of a concrete “package”—a heavy “pack- 
age”—of really doing things in this area. 
In that case, I could reluctantly go along 
with that proposal, although probably 
the Senator from Wisconsin could not. 
But I agree with him that if this is the 
only “hard” thing that is going to be 
done, certainly it is not provident in 
terms of facing the issue. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to say 
that the studies made by Professor Bell 
and by economist Robert Gemmill and 
by Mr. Kenen all indicate that this will 
have little influence. I agree that it 
might have some constructive influence 
in diminishing the balance-of-payments 
difficulties, but the influence would be 
small. 

Furthermore, the Senator from New 
York feels that under these circum- 
stances a tax cut should be favored— 
although I disagree. I feel that a tax 
cut would worsen our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 

Under these circumstances, does the 
Senator from New York agree that if a 
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tax cut is to be made, it is all the 
more important that we follow a far 
more imaginative, constructive, and ef- 
fective policy of counteracting the ad- 
verse balance of payments—far more 
than we might otherwise have? 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. The Senator 
from Wisconsin may remember the very 
dark days when Britain was being 
blitzed, and before we got into the war, 
when Churchill performed what I con- 
sider to be one of the most brilliant 
acts of his career—namely, when he sent 
either one or two motorized divisions 
into north Africa, notwithstanding the 
fact that Britain was then so heavily 
beleaguered and that we were not then 
in the war. Such a division of forces 
is always very risky. But the imagina- 
tive decisions of mankind are often 
made on that basis. I think there is 
a considerable analogy between that 
kind of thinking and our present situa- 
tion in international terms. The tax 
cut represents that kind of boldness. 
But once we undertake a bolder policy, 
we cannot do so haltingly. We must 
do everything which that policy requires. 
In that respect I agree with the Senator 
that if we are to favor the tax cut—and 
I believe we should—we must surnort it 
with a program which is as imaginative 
as the idea of a tax cut itself. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his very excellent sr°ech. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmtre] for 
their most helpful participation with me 
in the debate. I hope that the adminis- 
tration and those in the world who hold 
our paper, as it were, will give the situa- 
tion serious attention. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New York for his 
excellent statement on the international 
balance-of-payments problem. I point 
out that in my judgment no Member of 
this body is better qualified or more 
knowledgeable concerning the problem 
than is the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I trust that his statements 
and comments on the problem and his 
suggestions will not go unnoticed by the 
administration. 

One point I believe I should mention is 
that the keynote statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury before the Joint 
Economic Committee was with respect to 
the tax-cut proposal of the administra- 
tion. During the testimony of Under 
Secretary Russo yesterday I elicited 
from him, in response to my question, 
that the administration is cognizant of 
the fact that a tax cut must be meaning- 
ful, and that there will not be a stoppage 
in our outflow-of-gold problem in the ab- 
sence of a stable dollar. 

Yesterday I pointed out that we do not 
have a stable dollar. Our dollar has been 
steadily slipping away in its purchasing 
power for several years. It has been 
going down at the rate of about 1 percent 
a year. Two years ago the dollar was 
worth 46.6 cents in purchasing power, 
compared to a 1939 dollar worth 100 
cents. Today the value of the dollar is 
around 45.6 cents. That represents a 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar of 1 percent a year. 
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Also the Under Secretary agreed that, 
so long as foreign creditors see our dollar 
slipping in its purchasing power, we can- 
not blame them for asking to be paid in 
gold rather than in dollars. So the ad- 
ministration recognizes the importance 
of keeping the purchasing power of our 
dollar stable. 

On the other hand, the administration 
now states that the tax cut will not be 
inflationary. I suppose we could agree 
with that statement. But what it does 
not bring out is that the tax cut, within 
the framework of a $10 or $12 billion 
deficit, would be inflationary. We have 
had inflation to the tune of $14 billion 
during 1961 and 1962. At the same time, 
we had a deficit of not quite $14 billion. 
I cannot believe that if we have a $10 
or $12 billion deficit for fiscal year 1964, 
we will not have another slippage in our 
purchasing power to the tune of $4 bil- 
lion, $5 billion, or $6 billion of inflation. 
What good does it do to give the people 
$2.8 billion more of purchasing power, 
through a tax cut for fiscal year 1964, 
with the right hand, and, with the left 
hand, take away $4 billion, $5 billion, $6 
billion, or $7 billion of purchasing power 
through inflation as a result of a $10 or 
$12 billion deficit? 

I am afraid that the administration 
is not facing the facts. Until it does, it 
will be difficult to persuade the American 
people that a tax cut proposal, in the 
setting of a terrible deficit, would be 
meaningful to them. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kirwan, Mr. DEN- 
TON, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
REIFEL were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6681) to im- 
prove the active duty promotion oppor- 
tunity of Air Force officers from the 
grade of major to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 292. An act for the relief of Yoo Chul 
Soo; 

S. 312. An act for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski; 

8.380. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354) ; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Teng Bur- 
dick; 

S. 504. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; 
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S. 535. An act to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act; 

S. 581. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the provisions permitting the 
lease of tobacco allotments; 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Millie Gail 
Mesa; 

S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; 

S. 762. An act to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; 

S. 787. An act for the 
Miecielica; 

S. 866. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Petrucci; 

S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their 
dependents, and for other purposes; 

S. 1031. An act to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America 
of an instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 


relief of Zofia 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I know 
that Senators have read with regret that 
the railroad strike appears still to be on, 
and that the President’s proposal to have 
Associate Justice Arthur Goldberg serve 
as an arbitrator of the problem has been 
rejected. 

I point out that while the suggestion 
of the President to have an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, whom we 
all admire and respect, undertake to arbi- 
trate this dispute has a certain amount 
of novelty and glamour, it certainly does 
not represent the ultimate in suggestions 
to solve the problem. It is only the first 
round. I hope that during the interim, 
during which the unions and manage- 
ment have been requested to stand by 
the President, another suggestion will be 
forthcoming, and another one after that, 
and then another one. Perhaps we can 
find something that both parties can 
agree upon. But to suggest that this is 
the last suggestion, that it is the ulti- 
mate, and that unless it is adopted or 
approved the roof will cave in, does not 
make sense. 

The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] has suggested that an arrange- 
ment be arrived at whereby the individ- 
ual unions might be permitted to nego- 
tiate with the individual railroads on this 
particular problem. I do not say that 
this is a perfect suggestion, but it is a 
suggestion that has some merit, and it 
should be considered. What it illus- 
trates is that there are other ways and 
means of resolving this dispute than by 
compulsory arbitration or seizure of the 
railroads. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
comes a time when all of us, despite the 
press of work, must pause long enough 
to remind ourselves of the plight of those 
behind the Iron Curtain. Such will be 
the case during observance of Captive 
Nations Week July 14 through July 20. 
This observance should serve as a warn- 
ing that we cannot, that we dare not, 
permit other nations to fall prey to the 
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aggressive tentacles of Communist 
Russia. We failed in the case of Cuba, 
although this certainly is not a hopeless 
outlook since we still can do much to 
eliminate this blot in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And we must not let South 
Vietnam, Laos, and other countries be 
swallowed up. This observance is an 
excellent time for us to remind ourselves 
to be continually on our guard. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which has been received by various 
Members of Congress from the National 
Captive Nations Committee, dated July 
5, and signed by the chairman, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1963. 

DEAR FRIEND OF WoRLD FREEDOM: During 
July 14-20 Americans across the Nation will 
celebrate the fifth observance of Captive 
Nations Week. We urge your joining them 
with an address on the occasion in Con- 

ess. 

Provided by Public Law 86-90, the week 
has developed into a veritable institution 
symbolizing America’s determination to ad- 
vance the liberation of all captive nations 
in the interest of our own survival. With 
your generous support this committee has 
nurtured this institution so that today Gov- 
ernors and mayors throughout the country 
are proclaiming the week in behalf of their 
constituents. 

Fortunately, millions of our citizens recog- 
nize these essential facts: (1) Since 1959 the 
one great goal of Soviet Russian cold war 
maneuvering has been the growing acqui- 
escence of Americans to the permanence of 
Moscow’s vast empire; (2) similar to old im- 
perial Russian techniques, the spurious call 
for “peaceful coexistence” and the calculated 
spread of nuclearitis in this country have 
produced phenomenal success for Moscow as 
we witness those in high places as well as 
low seeking an accommodation with this 
barbaric empire, attempting to play down the 
captive nations because its truths would ir- 
ritate Khrushchev, justifying cold war inac- 
tion with the false doctrine of mellowism 
in the U.S.S.R., and on the basis of the Em- 
pire’s present conflicts creating the illusion 
that we are winning the cold war; and (3) 
the nationalism reflected in the party rival- 
ries throughout the Empire is the prime re- 
sult of a whole decade of captive nations’ 
opposition to Moscow's imperio-colonial rule, 
in Poland as well as Georgia, in Rumania as 
well as Ukraine, in Red China as well as 
Turkistan. 

Nothing would serve Moscow’s cold war 
ambitions more than our neglect of the more 
than 2 dozen captive nations—the ultimate 
source of its present Empire troubles and 
also the most strategic instrument in our 
arsenal of cold war weapons. We are today 
committing many grave sins of omission in 
the cold war, for which we shall unques- 
tionably pay heavily later, but beyond all 
rationality is the thought of allowing the 
avowed enemy a “breather” to put his Em- 
pire in order and strengthen it for further 
thrusts against the free world. 

What can we do? This favorite question 
of timid inactionists, who with nuclearitic 
fear instantly invoke the robotic Moscow- 
made answer “it may lead to war,” has been 
answered concretely a hundredfold. The 
theme of the 1963 week is “Liberate Cuba— 
To Restore the Faith in All Captive Nations— 
To Win the Cold War.” Cuba, the latest in 
the roster of captive nations, can be liberated 
if we revive the Kersten amendment to the 
past Mutual Security Act and apply it thor- 
oughly to Cuba. 
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At this stage of the cold war, when Moscow 
can ill afford a hot global one, we can also 
proceed with the following: (1) To expose 
the last remaining colonial empire, place 
heavy emphasis on the captive nations by 
establishing a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations; (2) to put into effect 
the President's recent suggestion for a re- 
examination of our views toward the U.S.S.R., 
open up for public discussion the captivity 
of the dozen captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S. S. R.; (3) to advance U.S. cold war 
education, create the Freedom Commission 
and Academy; and (4) to focus free world 
and U.S. understanding on the real nature 
of the enemy, move for a full-scale debate in 
the United Nations on Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism. Our failure to at least 
start with these few proposals would justify 
raising the question, “Who will be next on 
the long list of captive nations?” 

In appreciation of your contribution to 
the most impressive week yet and with best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
E. Dosriansky, 
Chairman. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President, several 
years ago when the lead and zinc sub- 
sidy bills were before the Senate I voted 
against them. Today a vote will be 
taken, I assume, on bills connected with 
that item. 

In our stockpile there is lead and zinc 
sufficient to run out of our ears, yet 2 
years ago the Congress in the face of 
that situation, decided that lead and zinc 
mines of smaller size should be sub- 
sidized. 

What was done then was in conformity 
with the great trend toward subsidization 
which is constantly gaining momentum 
in the Congress. There are subsidies for 
all—subsidies for mass transportation, 
subsidies for urban renewal, subsidies for 
lead and zinc, subsides for the airlines, 
and for the merchant marine and others. 

We ought to recognize the situation 
confronting our country, as reflected by 
the talks made by the Senator from New 
York [Mr, Javits] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] dealing with our 
dwindling gold reserves. A number of 
factors have been driving gold out of our 
country. One is deficit operations. The 
deficit operations are partly caused by 
subsidization. 

I cannot understand the tranquility 
of the people of our country in the face 
of the fact that here is only $34 billion 
of free gold, with $25 billion of short- 
term foreign liabilities in a position to 
demand payment in gold. 

When will one of the short-term credi- 
tors become alarmed? When will one of 
them say, “I fear that the American dol- 
lar will be devalued,” and suddenly de- 
mand payment of the moneys we owe? 

For 2 years in the cloakrooms and in 
conferences mention has been made 
about the gravity of this problem. It 
seems that only within the past month 
has the talk become open and severe. 

I read a transcript of a speech made 
by the vice president of a New York 
bank. That was made within the past 
month. He says that the problem faces 
us, that we should attack it before it 
breaks loose. He recommends that we 
follow one of three plans. 
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I have a $10 Federal Reserve note in 
my hand. This is supported by 25 per- 
cent in gold reserves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose the Senator 
from Ohio would present that $10 Fed- 
eral Reserve note for payment. Could 
the Senator get gold for it? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. One cannot get 
gold, but at least there is an anchor 
which prohibits the Government from 
printing Federal Reserve notes except 
when there is a 25-percent gold reserve. 
That anchor exists. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
one cannot get gold for Federal Reserve 
notes? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. That is true. 

Hr. DOUGLAS. How is it an anchor, 
then? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The anchor exists be- 
cause the Government cannot print more 
Federal Reserve notes than four times 
the gold in the vault to support them. 
If we should remove that 25-percent gold 
requirement, the Representatives and 
Senators, to stimulate business, would 
be urging the printing of money. That 
is a problem we run into. 

No arguments of sophistication will 
change my mind to the belief that there 
is not now an anchor. 

Mr. President, I proceed with my re- 
marks. The vice president of the bank 
in New York advised removing the gold 
coverage. He recommended two other 
plans. He did not come out fully with 
his opinions, but he said, “Something 
has to be done.” 

I say that something has to be done. 
Unless something is done the annuitant, 
the minister, the schoolteacher, the pen- 
sioner, the person who has some money 
in the bank, and the person who has 
bought Government bonds will suddenly 
find the bottom taken out of the value 
and find themselves robbed of a part of 
their savings. 

There are a number of things which 
could be done, and they have not been 
done. The problem has become so crit- 
ical that it must be faced. In my judg- 
ment, we must keep ourselves in a com- 
petitive position to sell our goods in the 
world market. To keep ourselves com- 
petitive in world markets we cannot lift 
wages 8 or 10 percent and we cannot lift 
prices constantly, 

Second, to stop the flow of our money 
into foreign countries we shall have to 
raise interest rates in the United States. 

Third, we shall have to reduce foreign 
aid. Comparing the good which comes 
from economic foreign aid with the 
catastrophe which might result because 
of a flight of gold, I say that we must 
join in the movement to reduce our 
foreign aid. 

Something must be done, and unless 
some things are done there will be a 
tragedy ahead. 

Finally, we must stop extravagant 
spending. I mentioned the mass trans- 
portation bill. Those who were most 
optimistic about the lowness of its cost 
have said it would cost $6 billion. 
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The area redevelopment bill and oth- 
er bills involve giving money. That 
must be stopped if we are to face real- 
istically the problem which confronts 


us. 

Getting back to the problem of lead 
and zine, I shall vote against those bills. 
They are miniature, so far as expendi- 
tures are concerned, but they involve a 
principle; and that is the principle of 
subsidization which is urged so vigor- 
ously constantly on this floor. 

Mr. President, I wish to read from a 
Canadian newspaper: 

Gold is quiet. Is this a deceptive calm? 
Could clouds be blowing upon the horizons? 
When does some country, loaded with dol- 
lars, get scared into demanding gold for 
them? Misgivings among the monetary tal- 
ent are in existence. They report that peo- 
ple who a short time ago were certain the 
United States could pull through are now 
telling friends that devaluation may be in 
sight. 


We cannot devalue so far as our for- 
eign creditors are concerned, for if we 
do we break faith; we break trust. But 
this article from the Canadian paper 
is significant. It finally states: 

What about the understanding of the 
European governments that they will not 
draw on American gold? These semisecret 
deals do exist, masked by schemes whereby 
the parties swap each other’s paper money 
and provide a gold pool to smooth out any 
upsurge of demand from the republic. 


I shall not identify the country, but 
there is one country that can demand 
payment in gold, instead of dollars, in 
an amount in excess of the free gold 
we have. If that happens, where do we 
stand? 


I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No Sen- 
ator has it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I seek recogni- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to speak today on the sub- 
ject of the balance of payments, because 
I approve of the general nature of the 
remarks of the Senator from New York, 
but certain comments of the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Ohio 
deserve to be placed in their proper 
perspective. 

I agree that the balance-of-payments 
problem is serious, but I think these two 
addresses do not really go to the center 
of the difficulty. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that they do not seem to distin- 
guish between the balance of trade and 
the balance of payments. So far as the 
balance of trade is concerned, or the 
exports of goods and services as com- 
pared with the imports of goods and 
services, we have had a so-called favor- 
able balance for a number of years. 

For example, last year we exported 
$29,800 million worth of goods and sery- 
ices, and imported only $25 billion worth, 
or we had a “surplus” in the balance 
of trade of $4,800 million. 

The previous year of 1961 we had a 
surplus of $5,400 million. 
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The year before that, or 1960, we had 
a surplus of $3,800 million. 

In 1959, the balance was just about 
even. 

In 1958 the surplus was $2,200 million. 

The truth of the matter is that, so 
far as commodities and services are con- 
cerned, we have constantly exported 
more than we have imported. It is also 
true that, so far as wholesale prices are 
concerned, prices now are approximately 
the same as they were in 1957-59, being, 
in May of this year, 100-1 as compared 
to a general average of 100 in 1957-59. 

This country therefore has had a 
stability in the prices of goods for 6 
years. 

I am a little bit pained when I hear 
Senators speak of the alleged horrendous 
inflation which we have been having. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
United States has had the most stable 
price level in the world, or at least among 
the Western European countries and the 
Asiatic countries, including Japan. 
Their prices have been rising in recent 
years, whereas our own have been steady. 
The cost of living has been rising at the 
rate of about 1 percent a year. About 
half of this has been due to the increase 
in the price of services, such as medical 
care, which do not affect the balance 
of payments. The remainder is almost 
entirely attributable to improvements in 
quality and hence do not constitute net 
increases, Prices on the contrary are ris- 
ing more rapidly abroad. 

Furthermore, there is no indication 
that our labor cost per unit of output is 
rising. The increase in the wage bill is 
at least compensated for by the increase 
in the productivity per man-hour. So 
the labor cost per unit of output, which is 
the test, has remained practically con- 
stant. 

Labor cost per unit of output is rising 
rapidly in Japan and on the continent, 
and our goods are moving into a still bet- 
ter competitive position. 

The trouble arises entirely from what 
are called invisible“ items, namely, first, 
military expenditures abroad, second, ex- 
penditures abroad by members of the 
Armed Forces and their families; third, 
economic aid; fourth, travel expenditures 
by Americans; and fifth, investment of 
American capital. It is these invisible 
items which have transformed the favor- 
able balance of trade into an unfavorable 
balance of payments. I think we should 
recognize where the difficulty lies. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York, whose speech I have read, but 
which, unfortunately, I was not able to 
hear, that the situation so far as the bal- 
ance of payments are concerned is seri- 
ous. I believe the administration and 
the country must grapple with it very 
firmly, and do it rather quickly. 

I point out in this connection that the 
United States and Great Britain are the 
two countries in the world whose cur- 
rencies are treated as the equivalent of 
gold insofar as the settlement of inter- 
national balances are concerned. The 
pound and the dollar can be substituted 
for gold in the settlement of interna- 
tional balances. It is interesting that 
these two countries have the lowest 
growth rates of any of the countries in 
the democratic world. The growth rate 
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for Western Europe is between 5 and 6 
percent. The average growth rate for 
the United States in recent years has 
been 2% percent, and for Great Britain 
2.2 percent a year. 

I suggest that that is because the 
banking authorities in both those coun- 
tries, in order to maintain their inter- 
national position, have kept interest 
rates relatively high, and held back the 
expansion of the money supply in order 
to prevent an outward flow of their cur- 
rencies. 

This points to the necessity for a 
better handling and better settling of 
international balances. The senior 
Senator from Ohio admitted that we 
cannot get gold if we present paper 
money to the Federal Reserve and ask 
for its redemption in that coin. We are 
not on the gold standard so far as do- 
mestic currency is concerned. We al- 
ready have what might be otherwise 
called irredeemable paper money and a 
managed internal currency. We have 
gold with which to settle this interna- 
tional balance of payments. This is the 
only use which the supply of gold pro- 
vides. This is the essence of the inter- 
national gold exchange standard. 

I do not think the heavens would fall 
if we either eliminated or reduced the 
25-percent coverage which the Federal 
Reserve Board is supposed to maintain 
against its domestic obligations. Mr. 
Henry C. Alexander, head of the bank- 
ing house of Morgan-Stanley, proposed 
this remedy several years ago. He is a 
careful financier. 

It might be necessary to slightly loosen 
the restrictions binding us in that re- 
spect. I feel that it could be done with- 
out action by the Congress, under the 
discretionary powers granted to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is very temporary 
authority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. It extends only for a 
matter of days. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it could be 
renewed. It could be suspended for 30 
days, and the authority could be extended 
for another 30 days, and so forth. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
for a brief comment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows how 
much I value his general feeling that a 
constructive contribution has been made 
by my speech. Secondly, I agree with 
the Senator about the bonds we put on 
ourselves in term of international affairs. 

Our international balance-of-pay- 
ments situation is like a thermometer. It 
shows that we are not healthy, that we 
are running a fever, and that we had 
better do something about it, because it 
could develop into anything. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point I wished to 
make was that the fever is not due to an 
increase in prices. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Second, so far as com- 
modities are concerned, or the exchange 
of commodities and services for com- 
modities and services, we have no deficit. 
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The deficit is due to the heavy military 
burdens that we bear. It is due to the 
heavy economic aid that we provide. It 
is due to the desire of our people to travel 
abroad; also to the investments of Ameri- 
can capital abroad and the expenditure 
of American servicemen and their 
families abroad. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I made the point that 
I though the administration had done 
a rather good job in terms of the ques- 
tion of costs and the question of wage 
and price stability. I wish it had done as 
good a job in other respects. 

One of the main things in connection 
with which, as chairman of our Joint 
Economic Committee, the Senator could 
himself be most important is to under- 
score the fact that we should not be 
quite as afraid of our own situation as 
we seem to be. 

We are told, for example, privately, 
but the public should know it, that when 
our banking authorities and our Treasury 
representatives sit down with the bank- 
ing authorities and treasury representa- 
tives of other countries, and point out 
to them what it is costing us as a na- 
tion to be the banker for the world, our 
foreign friends say, Well, it is just too 
bad. You are the banker. You are 
stuck with the job. If you have to go 
into a program of domestic austerity, 
that is your responsibility.” 

I do not believe our people are as 
willing as I think it may become neces- 
sary, if we found ourselves in this posi- 
tion, to say, “All right; let us decide that 
there are going to be no capital flotations 
for foreign corporations or governments 
in our country. We cannot stand it, 
Our balance of payments cannot stand 
it.” 

We must be prepared for such an 
eventuality. We must be prepared not to 
continue to talk until our situation de- 
teriorates and we reach the point where 
we are forced to adopt domestic aus- 
terity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I urged this course, unavailingly, 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
because I thought they were knuckling 
under to the European banking author- 
ities. Ido not believe that we have stood 
up to them in the past 2 years in the 
way that we should have done. I quite 
agree with the Senator that we must be 
much tougher. 

Mr. JAVITS. We must be prepared. 
The Senator from Illinois and I agree 
that there should be a free flow of money 
across borders. We want it to be that 
way. We want capital to be able to flow 
in and out at will, depending upon confi- 
dence and markets and the economy, and 
soon. At the same time, when we face 
a series of alternatives, one of which is 
more dire than another, we must be will- 
ing to take on the less dire alternative. 
If we can thus inspire our monetary au- 
thorities and make them feel that they 
will have our support, and are not facing 
the situation constantly of being able 
only to remonstrate, they may decide 
that they will have to be tougher than 
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they have actually been, if we can inspire 
them to be that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We may have to re- 
duce our military expenditures abroad 
and reduce the expenditures by the de- 
pendents of servicemen abroad, reduce 
economic aid somewhat, and cut down 
on travel expenditures abroad, and also 
on the investment of capital abroad. All 
this may be necessary. 

I quite agree that perhaps these meth- 
ods should be employed. I did not want 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Ohio to shoot the wrong person. 
They were talking of an increase in do- 
mestic prices, which has not occurred, 
and implied that the difficulty was due 
to an increase in labor costs per unit 
of output. That is not the actual situa- 
tion. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has indicated, there are funda- 
mental cures and there are minor cures. 
I am very glad that he emphasizes the 
desirability of setting up a better system 
for meeting the international balance- 
of-payments problem than the present 
gold exchange system. 

The answer of the bankers has been 
that we should raise the interest rates 
and cut wages. This is their only an- 
swer but it chokes off domestic growth. 
We may have to develop an international 
monetary fund which will be used for 
international settlements in the same 
way that the Federal Reserve System is 
used domestically. 

Let us make no mistake about what 
that could mean. This will entail giving 
to the international authority the power 
to create monetary purchasing power, 
and to get a more liquid international 
currency to correspond to the increase in 
the volume of international trade. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, the leader of the 
British Labor Party, has suggested this 
in his speeches in this country and 
abroad. It may well be the line of ac- 
tion which the British Labor Party will 
take if it should win in the coming elec- 
tion. We should be prepared for it. I 
have always believed that the adminis- 
tration has not given sufficient attention 
to what has been said on this subject 
by Professor Triffin, of Yale Univer- 
sity, and to Edward Bernstein, formerly 
of International Monetary Fund. 

I believe that another possibility would 
be to move to a system of free or flexible 
exchange rates, instead of freezing the 
exchange rate at $2.80 to the pound. 
Could not the exchange rates fluctuate 
with the relative balance of payments 
and with the respective demands for the 
various currencies? This would provide 
some of the automatic agreements 
which the former gold standard per- 
formed in the days before the movements 
of prices could be largely insulated from 
gold movements. 

This would produce a more or less 
automatic adjustment. In a sense it is 
an alternative to an international cur- 
rency, such as I previously hinted at. 
However, it is possible that the two could 
be combined. 

I agree that the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System have not been 
bold enough in dealing with the emer- 
gency. 
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If I may close on a minor note, in 
addition to these fundamental matters, 
there are two immediate measures which 
would be of appreciable importance. 
The first is the point to which the Sena- 
tor from New York has referred; namely, 
that we hold large amounts of counter- 
part funds in various countries. The 
Senator from New York has suggested 
on previous occasions—and while I did 
not hear him today, I assume that he 
also suggested this today—that we sell 
these counterpart funds for dollars at 
American embassies to American tour- 
ists. In this way we would diminish the 
trend and the tourists could make their 
travels with local currencies without 
creating demands upon the American 
gold supply. If the foreign countries 
object to this, I would say that that is 
just too bad. I am aware of the fact 
that the counterpart funds exist primar- 
ily in places which are little traveled. 
But still I believe that several hundred 
million dollars a year could be used in 
this way. 

If the State Department and the 
Treasury were realistic enough to grap- 
ple with the subject and to push it ag- 
gressively, it could succeed. 

There is a final point that I shall re- 
fer to in more detail on either tomorrow 
or on Friday, and that is the fact that 
we are acquiescing in a system of ocean 
freight rates which directly discrimi- 
nates against American exports and 
favors imports into our country. The 
hearings of our Joint Economic Com- 
mittee show that rates are 20 percent, 
30 percent, and in some cases 40 percent 
higher on commodities exported from 
New York to Hamburg, or New York to 
Cherbourg, than on identical commodi- 
ties coming from the same German or 
French port to New York on the same 
ships; and that the differentials on the 
Pacific coast between the United States 
and Japan are even greater. We have 
acquiesced in this situation. We have 
not only acquiesced, but we have denied 
subsidies to any American line which 
broke away from the international ship- 
Ping cartel and tried to establish differ- 
ent rates of its own. We have used the 
subsidies paid by the American taxpay- 
ers to force our shipping lines to put 
ocean freight rates into effect which 
directly discriminate against American 
products. 

This is in large part responsible for the 
decrease in the export of steel from 4 
million tons in 1957 to 2 million tons 
last year, and in the increase in imports 
from 1 million to 4 million tons. On 
these items alone, we lost $800 million in 
the balance of trade. 

We have been calling this situation to 
the attention of the Department of Com- 
merce. I do not believe it is the fault 
of the Secretary of Commerce, who has 
given us encouragement; but it has been 
very difficult to move the Maritime Com- 
mission and the Maritime Administra- 
tion. In fact, the Assistant Director of 
the Maritime Administration, Mr. Gulick, 
declared his support of the differential 
rates and upheld the use of American 
subsidies to punish American lines which 
broke away from them. 

In my judgment, a stern determina- 
tion to break the international shipping 
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cartel rates, which operate against the 
United States, would save several hun- 
dred million dollars a year. That would 
diminish imports and increase exports. 
It would help to redress a part of the 
balance. I do not say these two latter 
methods would remove the difficulty; I 
say they would markedly reduce the dif- 
ficulty. Before we turn to the question 
of still higher domestic interest rates, 
which would have a repressive effect on 
American industry and employment, we 
should consider the possibility either of 
flexible exchange rates or more elastic 
international currency, or a combination 
of the two. 

In addition we should not only urge 
but put pressure on other Western na- 
tions to carry a fairer share of the de- 
fense burden and the foreign aid burden. 
They should be pressed to allow our 
wheat, poultry, wool, tobacco, and other 
products to be sold in their markets 
without discriminatory tariff rates or 
quotas being imposed against them. 
Atlas cannot bear the world on his shoul- 
ders any longer. The load must be 
shared. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


INCREASE OF LENDING AUTHORITY 
OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 3872. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives announcing its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 3872) to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may exercise its functions, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on June 
24, 1963, the Senate passed H.R. 3872, a 
bill to amend and extend the Export- 
Import Bank Act. In passing the bill, 
the Senate adopted amendments to the 
bill. The only substantive amendment 
was to reinstate in the bill the authori- 
zation to use borrowing authority for 
the additional funds provided by the bill, 
in accordance with the practice which 
the Congress had followed with respect 
to the Export-Import Bank ever since 
its creation in 1934. 

Yesterday the House took up H.R. 
3872. The House refused to accept the 
Senate amendments, asked for a confer- 
ence with the Senate, and appointed 
conferees. 

I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of 
the House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. Javits conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


home. 
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UNFAVORABLE BALANCE OF 
AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL AC- 
COUNTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are all 
indebted to the great Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas] for his very schol- 
arly discussion of one of our monetary 
problems. I had planned to discuss it 
from another angle; but I believe the 
educational lecture that this great econ- 
omist from Illinois, who is one of the 
recognized experts on this subject in the 
whole Nation, has just given us is de- 
serving of very careful study by Mem- 
bers of the Senate. In my judgment, 
the Senator from Mlinois has given us 
this afternoon a discussion that will 
stand all the tests of rebuttal that those 
sharing a different point of view could 
put to it. 

However, the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois and the earlier statement of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
prompt me to make now the statement I 
had planned to make at a later time. It 
is a statement that involves some of the 
facets of the comments of the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from New 
York, but from a different angle. 

It is obvious to all who care to hear 
and observe what is taking place in 
Washington these days that both in 
Congress and in the administration 
there is a rising concern over the unfa- 
vorable balance of America’s interna- 
tional accounts and a rising feeling that 
it must be remedied. But the issue of 
how to remedy it is one that promises to 
be widely debated in Congress, and we 
heard a part of that debate today. 

Several factors are involved in our 
balance of payments. One of these is 
trade, and on this score we do very well. 
Our exports greatly exceed our imports. 
But in the other areas we do not do very 
well. One drain of American dollars is 
in tourism. As you know, far more 
Americans travel and spend money 
abroad than foreigners travel here and 
spend money here. 

A second cause of outflow is the for- 
eign aid program. 

A third cause is the stationing of large 
numbers of American troops overseas. 
These men, with the services they need 
and the presence of their families, mean 
a very large expenditure abroad both by 
the Government which supports them 
and in their personal spending. 

A fourth, and especially large cause 
of our payments difficulty is in the in- 
vestment of American capital abroad. 
American companies are building plants 
in Europe in order to get in on the ground 
floor of the Common Market prosperity, 
and foreigners seeking capital are find- 
ing it very easy to obtain in the U.S. 
money market. 

It is unfortunate, but still to be ex- 
pected, that the investors who are con- 
tributing so heavily to this loss of Amer- 
ican capital have a solution that they 
expect to protect their profits no matter 
what, and that is to raise interest rates. 
Obviously, if they could be guaranteed 
as good a return on their investment in 
this country as they can get abroad, they 
would be willing to keep their capital at 
Short-term interest rates here 
are about three-quarters of 1 percent less 
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than those prevailing on the Continent, 
and the pressure for an increase in U.S. 
interest rates is very severe. 

This, in my opinion, would be a short- 
sighted and destructive remedy. It is 
the last remedy we should undertake, 
rather than the first. 

Before we raise interest rates, we 
should curb all the other sources of loss 
of U.S. dollars. Before we raise interest 
rates, we should drastically cut the for- 
eign aid program. This is a remedy for 
which I have been pleading every day on 
the floor of the Senate, for some days. 

Before we raise domestic interest rates, 
we should bring home many, if not most, 
of our forces. stationed overseas. We 
hear each day that France is anxious to 
replace the United States in Europe; let 
France begin by replacing the American 
forces in Germany, France, Spain, and 
elsewhere in Europe. Let her begin by 
taking over our burden of foreign aid to 
Greece, Turkey, and the other European 
nations. 

Before we raise domestic interest rates, 
we can curb expenditures by American 
tourists overseas. 

And before we raise domestic interest 
rates, we should curb the outflow of the 
capital itself. Oh, the cries go up that 
there must be an absolute freedom of 
capital to enter and leave the United 
States. My answer is, not when it 
threatens the national economy. We 
complain vigorously that our financial 
aid to Latin America is just about offset 
by the flight of private capital out of 
those countries, and there are steps that 
could be taken by those countries to curb 
it without touching interest rates. We 
also know that the “austerity” plans of 
most industrial nations have included 
curbs on the outfiow of capital. 

Finally, I am opposed to higher inter- 
est rates as a means of inducing capital 
to remain here because I believe higher 
rates would further restrict the economic 
growth and prosperity of the Nation at 
a time when we need to continue to ex- 
pand our economy. 

It is the health of our economy that is 
not only the foundation of our defense, 
but the source of investment capital, as 
well. 

What was the figure I read in the press 
yesterday? That some 90,000 new jobs a 
week are needed to take care of the loss 
of jobs through automation; to take care 
of the increase in new job descriptions 
resulting from the population explosion. 

Mr. President, that presents us with 
the problem of expanding—not restrict- 
ing—the economy. In my judgment, 
higher interest rates will restrict—not 
expand—our economy. The health of 
our economy not only is the foundation 
of our defense; it also is the source of 
investment capital. 

The first obligation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is to the people of America. Tome, 
a high and persistent rate of unemploy- 
ment is of greater concern than the fact 
that investors can earn three-fourths of 
1 percent more by investing abroad than 
by investing in the United States. 

Therefore, I shall oppose in every way 
I can the use of increased interest rates 
as a means of inducing American capital 
to stay home, because the price of that 
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increase will be paid for eventually in 
unemployment and higher interest prices 
for every American citizen. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial from 
today’s issue of the Washington Daily 
News entitled “The Railway Clerks Won’t 
Strike.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RAILWAY CLERKS Won’T STRIKE 


For the second time recently, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks has made an agree- 
ment with an employer not to strike over 
future contract disagreements. 

The union represents about 300,000 clerks, 
freight handlers, and terminal employees of 
railroads, steamship lines, and airlines. 

The latest contract has just been signed 
with Pan American World Airways, which 
employs nearly 6,000 members of the union. 
This contract provides that in future dis- 
putes over wages, working conditions or oth- 
er issues, the two parties, if unable to agree 
otherwise, will submit their differences to 
binding arbitration. 

In short, they will forego the strike or 
lockout as a bargaining weapon. 

The clerks previously had signed a similar 
contract with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Pan-Am previously had made like 
agreements with the flight engineers and a 
union of guard workers. 

Labor Secretary Wirtz has applauded all 
three contracts as evidence both the em- 
ployers and the unions had learned there 
is a “better way than economic warfare to 
settle their differences.” 

The steel industry and the big United 
Steelworkers Union for 2 consecutive years 
have negotiated new contracts without strike. 
Another railroad union, the Telegraphers, 
last summer worked out an arrangement 
with the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
to avoid strikes by submitting tough issues 
to arbitration. Two car makers, General Mo- 
tors and Ford, already have agreed with the 
United Auto Workers to start studies look- 
ing toward next year’s contract renewal— 
hoping in this way to avoid strikes. 

(Neither the railway clerks nor the telegra- 
phers are involved in the current railroad 
war.) 

These all are signs that some employers 
and some unions, at least, have decided walk- 
outs, lockouts, public squabbles, and last- 
minute “crisis” negotiations under a gun no 
longer are useful; that there are, as Mr. 
Wirtz noted, better ways to hammer out 
agreements. 

The strike, or the lockout, or any such 
precipitous device, is indeed as obsolete as 
the wood-burning railroad engine, The ques- 
tion is: How soon will other employers and 
unions, especially those currently in the page 
1 news, find this out? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in es- 
sence, the editorial points out that the 
railway clerks have entered into what 
amounts to a voluntary arbitration 
agreement with the carriers. The edito- 
rial states, in part: 

For the second time recently, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks has made an agree- 
ment with an employer not to strike over 
future contract disagreements. 

* . * > » 

The latest contract has just been signed 
with Pan American World Airways, which 
employ nearly 6,000 members of the union. 
This contract provides that in future dis- 
putes over wages, working conditions or other 
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issues, the two parties, if unable to agree 
otherwise, will submit their diferences to 
binding arbitration. 


I speak with great sadness on the sub- 
ject of the pending railroad controversy. 
Certainly it is within the right of the 
railroad brotherhoods—and I would fight 
to protect that right—to decline to ac- 
cept the President’s recommendation for 
settlement of this dispute by way of vol- 
untary arbitration. But I wish the 
record to show that I completely dis- 
agree with a statement by the chiefs of 
the brotherhoods to the American public, 
setting forth their reasons for refusing 
to accept the President’s recommenda- 
tion—a statement which seeks to leave 
with the American people the impression 
that the proposal would amount, in 
effect, to an opening wedge to compul- 
sory arbitration. Mr. President, let me 
say to the chiefs of the brotherhoods, 
that they are not being fair to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Presi- 
dent did not propose compulsory arbi- 
tration. On the contrary, his plea to 
the carriers and to the brotherhoods was 
to exercise their precious right—to enter 
into voluntary arbitration—a right 
which they possess as free men under an 
economic system that guarantees to them 
free collective bargaining. It is volun- 
tary arbitration that the railroad broth- 
erhoods have rejected. 

The President’s proposal has nothing 
at all to do with compulsory arbitration. 
The brotherhoods have lauded Associate 
Justice Goldberg in a statement they 
sent to the President and released to 
the public. I share their laudatory 
views, for I think Associate Justice 
Goldberg is just as great and just as able 
aman as they say he is. But I say good 
naturedly to the brotherhoods that if 
Associate Justice Goldberg is that able, 
they should have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to have such a great judicial mind 
brought to bear upon the evidence they 
would present in a voluntary arbitration 
hearing; and I am sorry that they did 
not accept the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of Associate Justice Goldberg. 
However, no language that they use in 
the letter which they have sent to the 
President and in the release they have 
made to the press changes the fact that 
they are saying that they are unwilling 
to enter into a voluntary arbitration 
agreement with the carriers—because 
that is what the President offered to 
them. It is their right to decline to 
accept the suggestion; and not only will 
I fight to protect them in that right— 
although I think their judgment in the 
exercise of it at this time is mistaken— 
but I shall also fight to protect them in 
their right to strike. If they really feel 
that they are in a situation which calls 
upon them to do that as free men in a 
free society, one of the pillars of which 
is the right of employers and workers to 
resort to economic force in an endeavor 
to protect what they consider to be their 
legitimate economic interests, I shall 
fight to protect the brotherhoods in the 
exercise of that right. But I want them 
to know that the exercise of that right 
carries with it, of course, other responsi- 
bilities, both on their part and on the 
part of those who serve in the Congress, 
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for those of us who serve in the Congress 
do not sit here as representatives of the 
railroad brotherhoods or representatives 
of the railroad carriers, save and except 
that the members of the brotherhoods 
and the members of the carriers are 
members of the general citizenry. 

We serve here with the primary re- 
sponsibility of representing the public 
interest of all the people of the Nation. 
Whenever any economic segment of that 
citizenry follows a course of action which 
may develop a fact situation in which its 
course of action sacrifices the general 
public interest, then it will become the 
responsibility of Congress to proceed to 
protect the public interest, for the right 
to strike is not an absolute right, and 
never has been. Most rights we have 
must be exercised in connection with 
their relationship to other rights. It is 
very easy for us to say we have a right 
to do such and such. We may have the 
right, it is true, but it may not be used 
in a manner which will destroy other 
rights with which it must be reconciled. 

I do not yield to anyone in the entire 
Congress so far as my record is con- 
cerned in fighting for many years in the 
Senate to protect the legitimate rights of 
organized labor. I am very unhappy 
when I find myself confronted with a 
situation in which responsible labor 
leaders are following a course of action 
which in my judgment is based upon a 
mistake of judgment. But they have 
made their decision. I hope they will 
reconsider it. If they seek another ar- 
bitrator, I think their desires can be 
met, cognizant also with legitimate rights 
of the other party to the dispute. But 
the present railway controversy is rapid- 
ly developing into a controversy that in- 
volves three parties. It involves not 
only the brotherhoods and the carriers 
but also the public. The spokesman for 
the public is the President of the United 
States. As a result of my conversations 
with the President, I am satisfied that the 
carriers and the brotherhoods could not 
possibly have a man who is more dedi- 
cated to the protection of their legiti- 
mate rights, but who also recognizes his 
responsibility of carrying out his public 
trust of protecting the public interest, 
than the present President of the United 
States. 

The hours are slipping by. The sched- 
uled time for the strike is 12:01 a.m. 
tomorrow. I do not think I would be a 
true friend of the railroad workers and 
their leaders in this country if I did not 
take these few moments on the floor of 
the Senate today to plead with them to 
reconsider their apparent position on 
any proposal for the settlement of the 
dispute by way of voluntary arbitration. 

It would require a very bad set of facts 
and circumstances to cause the senior 
Senator from Oregon to vote for compul- 
sory arbitration. But I can conceive of 
a set of circumstances in which the pub- 
lic interest could be so damaged as the 
result of an economic war carried on be- 
tween the carriers and the brotherhoods 
that it would be necessary to use some 
form of compulsion to protect the public 
interest in the operation of the railroads 
of the country. 

Today it has been suggested by some 
representatives of the brotherhoods that 
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all the Government would have to do 
would be to seize the railroads and oper- 
ate them for a period of time until the 
dispute between the carriers and the 
brotherhoods could be worked out with 
further negotiations by way of mediation 
and collective bargaining. It sounds 
good. But I should like to suggest to the 
brotherhoods that they take a long look 
at that one because, speaking hypotheti- 
cally, if the Government should follow 
that suggestion and seize the railroads, 
the Government of the United States 
would then become the operator of the 
railroads. Such action would have 
many serious implications for the future. 
I happen to be one who is not opposed 
to seizure if the public interest demands 
seizure to protect the public welfare. 
But, as I also feel about compulsory 
arbitration, seizure ought to be a last 
resort and not an early resort. I suggest 
that those who hold the point of view 
advocating seizure take a look at some of 
the real implications involved in seizure, 
because if the Government were to seize 
the railroads we would have a pretty hard 
time justifying the operation of the rail- 
roads merely to benefit the railroad 
workers, for in the last analysis the rail- 
roads are owned by their stockholders. 

It would be very difficult to justify 
Government seizure of the railroads and 
their maintenance without modification 
change of the policies and the work rules 
of the railroads. I would have the 
brotherhoods keep in mind the fact that 
if there is seizure, the Government as the 
operator of the railroads has a responsi- 
bility to the owners of the railroads; 
namely, the stockholders, to operate them 
as efficiently as possible. That might 
very well call for some changes in exist- 
ing carrier policies and brotherhood 
policies. 

I should like to say to the railroad 
workers, “Remember, with the Govern- 
ment operating the railroads and a re- 
fusal to conform to the rules laid down 
by the Government, the workers would 
be subject to the Government’s rights in 
the courts of America, including the in- 
junctive power of the Government to 
protect the Government.” 

If I were counsel for a railroad broth- 
erhood, about the last legal advice I 
would give to that brotherhood would 
be to advocate Government seizure of the 
railroads. I cannot imagine the Presi- 
dent of the United States seizing the 
railroads and agreeing to the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, because the Gov- 
ernment would then occupy a proprietary 
position. In my judgment, it would 
have the duty to proceed to operate those 
railroads on the basis of what its best 
advice indicated would be the most effi- 
cient way of operating the railroads. 

I do not think there is a member of 
a single brotherhood who does not rec- 
ognize that when the controversy is 
finally settled, there will be some modi- 
fications in the working rules. I do not 
think there is a single officer of the car- 
riers who has any doubt that when the 
controversy is finally settled there will 
be some modification in existing carrier 
policy. I have been through too many 
industrial battles. I am still waiting for 
the first labor case in which I find one 
side lily-white and the other side with 
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its hands soiled. We will have a situa- 
tion here in which we shall find that to 
some degree, though I do not know to 
what degree, both sides will have to 
modify their policy. So I say to the 
brotherhoods that the Presidential or 
congressional seizure of the railroads is 
not the way out for the settlement of the 


dispute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join with the Senator 


in his appeal to the railroads and the 
railroad brotherhoods. My credentials 
are perhaps not as good as those of the 
Senator from Oregon 

Mr. MORSE. They are better. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
But let us hope they are as good in terms 
of my fight for and my work for labor. 

I am deeply disturbed. I hope that I 
shall never have to vote for compulsory 
arbitration. But, like the Senator from 
Oregon, I must vote for what would save 
our Nation, whatever that may be, and 
as regretful and tragic as it would seem 
to me in terms of our fundamental 
freedom. 

On the seizure issue I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. The Senator is 
a famous former dean of a law school. 
I have had a little experience in high 
class legal matters. It is possible that 
if the Government had to seize the rail- 
roads, it would be held to have expro- 
priated them and would be liable for fair 
compensation for their use. 

In this respect the taxpayers of the 
country must do a little thinking, also. 
This will be quite a massive undertaking 
for the United States. When I begin to 
think of what is required to operate a 
railroad, and begin to think of some 
Government official operating them, as 
was done during wartime in our history, 
and what it might cost the taxpayer in 
terms of the use of the railroads for a 
period of time, I begin to understand 
something of the economic dimensions of 
the problem, in addition to the terrible 
cost of grinding the economy in many 
areas to a halt, which might be involved. 
That only lends added poignancy to the 
appeal which the Senator, who has been 
a leader in efforts to bring about labor 
peace and who has actually settled some 
of our major labor disputes, is making 
today. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
correct about the implications resulting 
from seizure. Let the Recorp show, for 
those who read it, that we have just 
heard from the former attorney general 
of the State of New York, a man who for 
many years has been active in the field 
of industrial relations, the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits). 
He is quite correct. 

Government seizure of the railroads 
at this time would guarantee full em- 
ployment for one group within our 
citizenry, if any of that group would like 
a job for many years to come, and that 
group is the legal profession. It would 
be a full employment measure for any 
unemployed lawyer in the country, or 
anyone looking for legal business. 

But there are other implications I 
would have those men think about who 
are among railway labor and who think 
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all that is necessary is to seize the 
railroads. 

‘That may very well be a steppingstone 
to a concept raised by the Senator from 
New York in his speech. It could very 
well lead to demands for nationalization 
of the railroads. If the American tax- 
payer must pay a big bill, which probably 
would be involved in any seizure, that 
might start a prairie fire demand for 
nationalization of the railroads—to 
which I am also opposed. 

I mention this point merely to show 
the many serious implications of any 
such suggestion. I hope that members of 
the brotherhoods who are thinking in 
such terms will give serious consider- 
ation to this problem. 

When one looks at the present fiscal 
situation in regard to the railroads, we 
as taxpayers all own a pretty big chunk 
of them already. I wonder if that fact 
has received the weight it ought to re- 
ceive, in behalf of the spokesmen for the 
carriers. The American taxpayer makes 
a substantial contribution to the rail- 
roads in various direct and indirect sub- 
sidies each year. The fiscal report— 
which I have scanned but not thoroughly 
studied, as a result of the hearings of 
the Rosenman Commission—indicates 
pretty clearly that at least not all rail- 
roads are in the dire financial situation 
we so often read about in the press. One 
reason they are not is that we as tax- 
payers make a contribution. And we 
should, because, as the Senator from New 
York knows, this is an industry vested 
with the public interest. It is vital to the 
operation of our entire economy. 

I am not quarreling about subsidies, 
direct and indirect, which the railroads 
receive. I make a point of fact about 
them this afternoon on the floor of the 
Senate. The carrier representatives must 
keep that in mind if, as, and when they 
are called upon, either in the closing 
hours of today or in the days immedi- 
ately to come, to exercise the maximum 
of industrial statesmanship on their part 
by being willing to go along with any 
proposal for a fair procedure that will 
enhance the prospect of settlement of 
this controversy without an economic 
war. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator for yielding, because I think 
this is a critically important debate. As 
sometimes happens in a national emer- 
gency, it occurs on an off day, and does 
not have nearly the attention it deserves 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I am for seizure rather than com- 
pulsory arbitration. This has been my 
position right along. Notwithstanding 
the dangers, the costs, and the perils, I 
think it is a better alternative than com- 
pulsory arbitration, considering the fact 
that the most precious things we can lose 
are our freedoms. 

The Senator is pointing out ably and 
admirably the realistic situation which 
the railroad brotherhoods will face. He 
points out forcibly the difficulties in- 
volved in seizure. They may face the 
very unhappy alternative of having a 
majority in the Congress—whatever the 
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Senator from Oregon or I might feel, 
and however we might vote—prefer com- 
pulsory arbitration. We speak as their 
friends. At present it is they who are 
cast in the role of rejecting every pro- 
posal. 

I join with the Senator in the position 
he is taking, in urging them to consult 
before it is too late to consider the con- 
sequences of their actions. Ijoin the 
Senator in affirming what he has said 
which is entirely true—that this proposal 
is not compulsory arbitration. So long 
as they have the volition to take it or 
leave it, to ask for another arbitrator 
or for another way of arbitrating, it is 
not compulsory arbitration. When and 
if they get compulsory arbitration—and I 
pray they will will know the 
difference. It will tell them what to do, 
who is to do it, what the revenues will 
be—and that will be the end of that, and 
all of it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York is making the third point which I 
planned to make when I rose to make 
my speech this afternoon. I shall come 
to that point in a moment. The state- 
ment which the Senator made, that this 
proposal involves voluntary arbitration, 
and they would still have the opportu- 
nity to suggest a procedure for voluntary 
arbitration, is accurate. 

I cannot speak for the President, but 
I can speak for myself. I know what I 
would recommend to the President. I 
think many would share this recom- 
mendation. 

Suppose the brotherhoods had said, 
hypothetically, “We do not want one 
man, but we want three men as a board 
of arbitration.” I would be surprised if 
the President should hesitate for a mo- 
ment to grant that reasonable request, 
after he took it up with the carriers. 

But let the brotherhoods remember 
that the carriers are also parties to this 
dispute. I had to tell them that, as some 
will recall, in 1941, when there was a 
very serious labor dispute and I hap- 
pened to be in the middle as the medi- 
ator in that dispute. They laid down 
certain demands as to what they were 
going to do, and that was to be it. I 
pointed out to them that there were three 
parties to the dispute; the carriers, them- 
selves, and the mediator representing 
the Government. I pointed out that I 
was going to talk to the carriers’ repre- 
sentatives about their demands. They 
did not think I ought even to talk to the 
carriers. I talked to the carriers. The 
result was a conscionable compromise of 
their demands. 

I am glad the Senator from New York 
has participated in this debate and has 
pointed out that the brotherhood will 
still have volition and opportunity to 
make proposals for voluntary arbitra- 
tion, by making suggestions in respect 
to procedures and making suggestions in 
regard to the personnel of the Board. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
is performing a public service of the 
highest magnitude in speaking out at 
this time, while there is still time, on a 
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matter which can affect the welfare and 
the economy of the Nation as a whole. 

This is not something that involves 
only to the railroad brotherhoods and 
the carriers. It involves all labor. It 
applies to all segments of the country 
and to all segments of the population. 

It is not so important that we have a 
large attendance in the Chamber at this 
time. What is important is that a speech 
of this character is being made. What is 
important is that the greatest legal mind 
in the Congress in the field of labor mat - 
ters, one of the greatest, if not the great - 
est, in the country in that respect, is 
delivering himself of well considered 
opinions based on experience with the 
War Labor Board prior to his coming to 
the Senate some 20 years ago, and based 
on his membership on the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee of this body. 

I for one am extremely happy that on 
this occasion, while there is still time, a 
frank, candid, cards-on-the-table speech 
of this kind is being made. I hope it will 
be read and considered, not only by the 
brotherhoods and the carriers, but by all 
the people, and most especially by all 
segments of the labor economy. I com- 
mend the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not only deeply 
moved, but very appreciative of the gra- 
cious remarks of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, our able majority leader. I would 
that I felt I really deserved such com- 
pliments. 

The other point I wished to make— 
and it was alluded to by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javirs]—is that the 
brotherhoods need to take a long, hard 
look at the position they are going to 
be in tomorrow, next day, a week from 
today, 2 weeks from today, or whatever 
the duration of the strike may prove 
to be. 

It is my judgment that they are going 
to find public opinion against them. I 
think they are going to find public opin- 
ion against them because once the aver- 
age citizen begins to feel the economic 
pinch and losses caused by the strike, as 
the public begins to see the spread of 
unemployment caused by the strike— 
and it will cause a lot of it—the general 
attitude of the public is going to revolve 
around the question, “Was a fair pro- 
cedure offered the brotherhoods, on the 
basis of voluntarism, to settle this dis- 
pute without economic war?” I think 
the American people in the jury box on 
that subject will render an almost 
unanimous decision that a fair proce- 
dure was offered. 

It is the position of the senior Senator 
from Oregon that labor must be pro- 
tected in its right to use economic force, 
because it is a basic part of freedom it- 
self in a free society. 

The American people will forever be 
indebted for what the railroad brother- 
hoods have done to protect economic 
freedom in this country, over the decades 
of their existence, for if it were not for 
the militancy of the railroad brother- 
hoods in the early history of the rail- 
roads in this country, railway workers 
still would be among the most under- 
privileged workers in this country. It 
has been my privilege to teach the his- 
tory of the development of labor eco- 
nomics in the railway industry, and all 
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one needs to do is read the glorious his- 
tory of what freemen and their families 
were willing to suffer in order to estab- 
lish the rights that railway labor finally 
won against the carriers at that time, 
which treated labor as a commodity 
rather than as freemen. 

The present Presiding Officer, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
comes from a State which in those early 
days was represented in the Senate of 
United States by the incomparable, 
fighting elder Bob La Follette. One has 
only to read the record of La Follette’s 
battles on the floor of the Senate for 
labor legislation to protect the legitimate 
rights of railway labor in this country, 
supported by a railway labor group will- 
ing to become militant to protect their 
freedoms. If such a condition existed in 
the United States today, no one would 
defend more vigorously or urge more ve- 
hemently upon the brotherhoods that 
they resort to the militancy of economic 
force to protect their rights. 

Mr. President, the issues that are at 
stake are issues not over the right to 
organize, not over the right to bargain 
collectively, not over the so-called bread 
and butter issues of an earlier day, but 
over some very difficult and complex 
economic facts that cannot be settled on 
the picket line. They must be settled 
around the conference table on the basis 
of the economic evidence that is pre- 
sented. 

Railway labor knows that the senior 
Senator from Oregon takes the position 
that all labor is entitled to some of the 
fruits of automation. We have not even 
started to scratch the surface of the au- 
tomation problem in this country, and 
the railway case is one of the early cases 
that is going to bring Congress to grips 
with the problem of automation. But 
we should not and we cannot come to 
grips with it by means of strikes, pickets, 
and an economic war between the 
brotherhoods and the carriers. 

Let us assume a hypothetical—and I 
am talking only about a hypothetical. 
Let us assume there is a final settlement 
in this case, in which those who propose 
the settlement suggest there ought to 
be a certain solution adopted for the 
manpower problem of the railway indus- 
try that will be fair to the legitimate 
rights of the carriers. Let us assume 
it is not challenged on the basis of 
whether or not it is fair to the carriers, 
but whether or not it is fair to the indi- 
vidual workers, victims of automation on 
the railroads. Then the Congress has a 
responsibility to see to it that it enacts 
public legislation that comes to the re- 
lief and assistance of workers in this 
country who have suffered great eco- 
nomic losses as a result of automation. 

This is the first time I have said it in 
this language, but the total cost of auto- 
mation cannot be put upon industry it- 
self. We cannot hold back the progress 
that automation promises, not only be- 
cause of competition in our domestic 
economy, but because of competition 
with foreign economies as well. 

There is opening up a new era for 
legislation that will protect the legiti- 
mate rights of workers, probably as im- 
portant to the economic welfare of the 
workers of this country as was the so- 
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called progressive legislation passed in 
the era of the elder Bob La Follette, 
which was necessary to protect the legi- 
timate rights of labor in his day. But 
do not forget that that legislation was 
not at all limited to the employers. Do 
not forget that much of that legisla- 
tion, such as workmen’s compensation 
legislation, involved also public contri- 
butions. It was not imposed entirely 
upon the employer. 

We cannot solve all those problems, 
may I say to the brotherhoods, in the 
settlement of this case alone, involving 
the issues that have arisen between the 
carriers and the brotherhoods. There 
are involved a good many public issues 
that will be left. 

I wish to say on the floor of the Senate 
today that after this great major labor 
dispute is settled—and this will not be 
the last one that will arise from auto- 
mation—I will be among those who will 
propose legislative remedies to see to it 
that fairness and justice are done to the 
workers of this country. 

On the other hand, I am not going 
to mislead my friends in labor by saying 
that I shall stand aside, and refuse to 
cooperate with my President and my 
Government in protecting the public in- 
terest from the great damage that will 
result from any railway strike of any 
prolonged duration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, without losing 
his right to the floor, so that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOALS FOR AMERICA: PHYSICAL 
FITNESS AND SPORTS VICTORY 
IN 1964 OLYMPICS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 16 
months from now, this Nation faces a 
great international test. 

The 1964 Olympic games will open in 
Tokyo. 

For a considerable time, I have been 
pointing out the need for a supreme na- 
tional effort in preparation for this and 
future athletic contests. 

In 1960, in the Rome Olympics, the 
United States achieved only a poor third 
in the unofficial scoring. 

Regrettably, our prospects since then 
have not improved materially, if at all. 

Recognizing this and other hard facts, 
I have been urging—in speeches, arti- 
cles and releases—that we set a national 
goal of fitness for our population, young 
and old, and a goal of sports victory as 
well. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP 

This, I am glad to say, is precisely 
what the President of the United States 
seeks for our Nation. 
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I believe that it would be universally 
agreed that, with the possible exception 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, no 
Chief Executive in American history has 
demonstrated keener personal interest in 
American fitness than President Ken- 
nedy. 

In addition, despite his many burdens, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy has 
given this matter his closest attention. 
I have been in frequent contact with his 
office on this matter. I am happy to re- 
port that the Attorney General is work- 
ing very actively with sports leaders 
throughout the Nation toward meeting 
the Olympic challenge head-on. 

Important developments are in the 
making. They will be announced as soon 
as circumstances may permit. 

NO MAGIC CURE FOR OLYMPIC DIFFICULTY 


But let this fact be clear: As the Pres- 
ident, the Attorney General, and Mem- 
bers of the Congress have indicated, we, 
in Washington, D.C., cannot wave any 
magic wand, so as to improve America’s 
Olympic prospects. 

An Olympic star is not made over- 
night; it takes years of personal training 
and development. The United States 
cannot expect to accomplish the impos- 
sible in the next 16 months. But we can 
and should expect that everything which 
can be done will be done. And, in the 
final analysis, it has to be done by ama- 
teur sports groups themselves through- 
out the 50 States of the Union and by 
the dedication of individual athletes— 
both men and women. 

THE FAMILY QUARREL BETWEEN AAU AND NCAA 


Meanwhile, no informed American 
need be reminded that a family quarrel 
continues, unfortunately, to mar the 
American sports scene. 

I believe Members of the Senate are 
familiar with the latest decisive actions 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in arbitrat- 
ing differences between the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association. 

As the President’s chosen instrument 
in maintaining an at least temporary 
peace on the sports scene, General Mac- 
Arthur has added further to the laurels 
which he has won in war and peace. 

Somehow, before or after October 
1964, a more permanent solution will 
have to be worked out equitably and 
democratically among all concerned. 

But, now, let us survey other aspects 
of the problem. 

SEVEN VARIED MATERIALS ON THE SPORTS- 

FITNESS FRONTS 

To do so, I have assembled a series of 
seven materials which I believe tell a 
story, each in its own way. 

First. The first item is an address 
which I recently delivered in Minneapolis 
before one of the great organizations of 
our land, serving the well-being of our 
people. I refer to the Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. Speaking to the national conven- 
tion of AHPER, I presented what I 
called a “charter for American youth,” 
including a charter for fitness and for 
sports participation. 

ARTICLE BY SENATOR RIBICOFF 


Second. The second item is an excel- 
lent article in the magazine Sports, by 
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our distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Rrstcorr, the able former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The article is entitled “We 
Need a National Olympics.” It reiterates 
many sound points which Senator RIBI- 
corr has submitted to our Nation and 
which I, personally, have strongly 
endorsed. 

Senator Ristcorr’s State of Connecti- 
cut has been, I am glad to add, a pace- 
setter for sports interest among the 
States, just as my own State of Minne- 
sota has been a leader. 

THE MOOT ISSUE OF A POSSIBLE FEDERAL 

APPROPRIATION 

The third survey item concerns the 
problem of what, if anything, at this 
relatively late hour, the U.S. Govern- 
ment should do about the shortage of 
money for Olympic development. In my 
Minneapolis address, I pointed to the 
possibility of trying to secure a one-time 
U.S. Government grant of $1 million. 
The purpose would be to backstop a 
comprehensive Olympic development 
program. 

Item 3, therefore, is an article from 
the magazine Amateur Athlete, by the 
president of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
Louis J. Fisher, urging precisely this 
objective. 

Thereafter appear two letters from 
Col. Donald F. Hull, U.S. Army, retired, 
secretary of the AAU, elaborating on the 
desirability of immediate U.S. financial 
support. 

Item 6, however, presents an opposite 
viewpoint from another great sports or- 
ganization. This is a message to the 
subcommittee by Walter Byers, executive 
secretary of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, conveying a resolu- 
tion adopted by the NCAA executive 
committee and council at their April 
24-27, 1963, sessions. 

Mr. Byers had helpfully visited the 
subcommittee prior to these meetings. 
In addition, another welcome visitor has 
been Al Duer, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Athletic Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Duer has been in very 
close touch with us on the problems of 
amateur sports as a whole. 

Mr. Lyman Bingham, executive di- 
rector, U.S. Olympic Committee, has 
also been in close contact relative to our 
interest in a possible new look at Public 
Law 805, 81st Congress. This law, en- 
acted on September 21, 1950, chartered 
the “U.S. Olympic Association.” 

A NEW GIRLS’ ATHLETIC MEET AT THE GRASSROOTS 

In item 7, I turn to the grassroots 
of America. This item consists of one 
of the many encouraging responses to 
my article in the January 6, 1963, issue 
of Parade. The county supervisor of 
White County, Ark., wrote that, as a re- 
sult both of my interest and of local 
recognition, county leaders have staged 
the first girls’ track meet since 1951. 
Let me add that increased participation 
by our young ladies in sports is, indeed, 
a must. 

This is a point of deep interest to the 
President’s Council on Fitness, spear- 
headed by the great coach and outstand- 
ing American, Bud Wilkinson. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
seven items be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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It is my hope and expectation that 
they may serve as a cross-section guide 
to past, present, and future U.S. policy. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CHARTER FOR AMERICAN YOUTH, INCLUDING 
A SIX-POINT FEDERAL PROGRAM ror YOUTH 
FITNESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 

(Excerpts of statement prepared for delivery 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, before opening general 
session 78th anniversary convention Amer- 
ican Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Friday night, May 3) 
(1) Financial assistaice to the States for 

school facilities for physical education. 

(2) Enactment of Senate-approved youth 
employment bill. 

(3) Follow-through on report by Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

(4) Strengthen fitness coordination in 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

(5) Give mandate to President's Fitness 
Council. 

(6) Approve adequate finances for Olym- 
pics. 

It is a great honor to address this great 
convention. 

I join with your devoted members 
throughout Minnesota in reiterating their 
warm welcome to associates from all over 
the Nation. It’s grand to have you with us. 

You meet at a time of the year when 
nature, itself, speaks a message of health 
and fitness, and recreation. 

No season reminds us more clearly of the 
unquenchable forces of life, thrusting up- 
ward, reaching outward. 

Actually, springtime speaks a universal 
lesson of rebirth and of growth. It speaks 
of energy and vitality to all who see and 
hear nature’s wonders. 

This is a part of the basic theme of my 
remarks tonight. 

For I am going to speak of another vital 
force, a force which is also filled with un- 
quenchable energy, a force which also seeks 
the greatest fulfillment in life, the force of 
America’s youth. 

You of this audience are privileged to help 
serve, to build and mould this mighty force. 

We, who represent you in public office, 
are privileged to work with you. Our joint 
mission is to help the coming generation real- 
ize its greatest potential. 

America’s youth are, of course, America’s 
future, our greatest resource. Every young 
mind and body you train today is a mind 
and body which will protect and advance 
this Nation tomorrow. 

Protect us from what? 

A look at the headlines in this evening's 
newspapers will remind all of us. 

Look at the stories, datelined, “Saigon,” 
“Yemen,” “Berlin.” 

It is springtime in Vietnam tonight, But 
there are over 10,000 Americans in that be- 
leaguered country who have little time to 
enjoy it. Their minds and bodies are being 
tested, in or close to combat, ferrying troops 
in helicopter operations, advising infantry 
while it is battling in the jungles and rice 
paddies. 

The physical fitness of these American 
forces is a matter of life and death necessity. 

But there are other operations in the four 
corners of the globe, less dramatic, less in 
the news, but where fitness is just as crucial. 

There are, for example, thousand of selfless 
Peace Corps members, working under the 
most grueling climatic and other conditions 
throughout the world. I've seen them 
Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Brazil. 

And so, the question may rightly be asked: 

In view of these and other illustrations, 
where may the youth, who are now in your 

ums, in our neighborhoods, be called 
upon to serve 5 or 10 or 15 years from now? 
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No one in this audience can predict the 
answer. 

But this we do know. 

(1) The generation in your care must be 
prepared to serve anywhere, and to be effec- 
tive everywhere, if this country is to endure. 

(2) The opposite numbers of our Ameri- 
cam youngsters, the young men and women 
of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, main- 
land China, North Korea, Vietr.am, and Cuba, 
are being trained to fulfill the goals of their 
society. 

(3) A crucial test has long been shaping 
up. It is the test between: (a) the train- 
ing democracy gives; and (b) the training 
communism demands. 

It is the test between their imposed dis- 
cipline and our self discipline. 

It is a test between their educators and 
their educated and ours. 

The outcome of this test may not be seen 
quickly or even dramatically. But the out- 
come will be a vital factor in deciding the 
future of mankind everywhere, and “every- 
where” means just that. It means the home 
front and foreign fronts. 

Only a relatively small proportion of our 
youngsters may ultimately have to serve 
abroad, either in uniform or as civilians. 
The largest proportion may never be called 
to the national colors. And in the case of 
our young women, relatively few may enter 
the Federal service, as such. 

But a strong home front is every bit as 
important as a strong foreign front. Phys- 
ically fit mothers are just as important, if 
not more so, as physically fit fathers. 

And the idea of anywhere in this world 
has now come to mean anywhere out of 
this world, as well. In the vast reaches of 
outer space, the young astronauts of the 
United States are still in the early stages 
of competition with the young cosmonauts 
of the U.S. S. R. 

Meanwhile, there is a universal test in 
“inner space,” the crucial space in our own 
minds. You and I know that a nation 
cannot be strong unless it is strong in mind, 
in character and in body. 

Strong convictions, strong ideas, strong 
will, strong muscles—we need them all. 

We need whole men and women—well- 
rounded, emotionally balanced, fulfilling 
their highest potential in every aspect of 
life. The physical educator joins therefore 
with the educators for all of life’s disciplines, 
for the arts, humanities, science and tech- 
nology, in training tomorrow’s citizens. 

And so, I am here tonight to pledge to 
you that this Senator is dedicated to our 
goal of victory in this contest with our foe; 
to let you know that even if there were not 
a Communist adversary in this world, there 
is definitely a larger test in which we are 
eternally engaged. It is the test of self- 
improvement, helping mankind, including 
our own countrymen, to realize its birth- 
right. I mean a world of peace and plenty, a 
world where man vanquishes his ancient 
external enemies—poverty, disease, illiteracy, 
hunger—and his internal enemies—sloth, in- 
difference, selfishness, and ignorance. 

And I am here to let you know that I, 
for one, feel that you, your profession, your 
membership, stand high in the ranks of 
those responsible for the very future of our 
Nation; that your calling is a noble one; and 
that your success is urgent. 

And, then, most important, perhaps, I am 
here to share with you a view from Washing- 
ton as to the Federal Government's role in 
enabling you to do your worthy job. 

As a US. Senator, I am naturally interested 
in what the U.S. Government should or 
should not do. 

But you and I know, that over and above 
what the Federal Government does or does 
not do, the real challenge is the one con- 
fronting State, county, and local govern- 
ments. 

With but perhaps one or two exceptions, 
for example, Teddy Roosevelt, there has never 
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been a Chief Executive in the White House, 
more deeply or more continually interested 
in physical education-physical fitness than 
President John F. Kennedy. 

The President, his personal family, and his 
entire Cabinet family have lived, breathed, 
talked, and acted for fitness. And the Pres- 
ident will be working with you and the Con- 
gress for a comprehensive fitness program 
for our country. 

Many of the elements of that program 
are already beginning to emerge. We should 
view these elements as a total program for 
the total well-being of our country. 

It is not enough that we set up mere seg- 
ments of a youth program, the parts should 
fit together in a harmonious whole. They 
should be balanced, one with the other, so 
that we do not “go overboard” along any one 
line at the expense of other key elements. 

Therefore, I propose what might be called 
a “Charter for American Youth.” 

It is a charter for their freedom—freedom 
from fear, from want, from deprivation— 
physical, mental, economic, or social. 

It is a charter to embrace the needs of city 
and country, of individual and group, of pri- 
vate life and Government. 

Few, if any, of the elements of this char- 
ter will come as a surprise to members of 
this association, 

The charter would note that American 
youth is entitled to the fullest opportunities 
that American society can provide, oppor- 
tunities for individual intellectual growth, 
for achievement, for productive work, yes 
for fitness, mentally and physically, voca- 
tionally and avocationally. 

Every American youth is entitled to the 
dignity which comes from being recognized 
as an individual who has something unique 
to contribute personally to the world. 

But now, let’s get specific on the fitness 
front. 

Every American youth is entitled to a body 
as healthy and fit as heredity, medical sci- 
ence, physical training, and facilities can 
help make possible. 

Every American youth should be encour- 
aged to reach and remain at the highest 
level of physical proficiency he or she can 
attain and retain. 

What does this really mean? 

It means that in every school the child 
must be enabled to meet standards of the 
highest physical well-being of which he or 
she is capable. 

It means that we need more varsity ath- 
letes. But far more important, we need to 
have a whole youth population which enjoys 
physical achievement in individual and 
group sports. 

The joy of achievement, of cracking one’s 
own former record, the thrill of winning 
fairly and squarely, or if losing, to do so, 
with honor and no regrets—this is what we 
want and need. 

We need a Nation which is tough, but in 
the finest sense of that word; tough, not in 
the sense of cruelty or callousness, but tough 
in that we do not cringe or whimper before 
test, challenge, and adversity. 

If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, the cold war or the 
hot brushfire wars, or worse, of the future 
can be won in the schools, the gymnasia 
and playgrounds of this Nation. 

If there is one thing which is fairly cer- 
tain, it is that for the rest of our lives, we 
are going to face crisis after crisis, challenge 
after challenge from international commu- 
nism, We are also going to face an almost 
unending series of challenges to help the 
hundreds of millions of people in the less 
fortunate areas of the world. 

And we are going to face the challenges of 
a home scene which is changing in incredible 
ways, some welcome, some unwelcome, but 
nonetheless, often unavoidable, Our schools 
are bursting at the seams; so are our play- 
grounds, our seashores, our national parks 
and other facilities are already overburdened. 
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The President's committee headed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Wirtz has warned of the 
critical needs for youth employment and 
upgrading of youth skills. 

Each day, automation is changing and 
eliminating jobs. The very locale in which 
we live is changing. The central core of 
many cities is decaying, the suburbs are 
sprawling in every direction. 

Existing services for youth are groaning 
under rising burdens. But, in our search 
to deal with mass problems, we must never 
lose sight of the individual. 

It was the poet, Edwin Markham, who 
wrote: “Why build these cities glorious if 
man unbuilded goes? In vain, we build 
the world, unless the builder also grows.” 

Throughout this entire country, there is, 
as you know, a great ferment in primary, 
secondary and higher education. There is a 
battle to reshape the school curriculum along 
many lines, many of which are conflicting 
with one another. Vocational, technical 
education and training are receiving renewed 
attention. 

Somehow, we must find the way and the 
means to provide for a better allotment of 
resources to the twin goals of mental and 
physical fitness. Brain power is our most 
valuable resource, 

Somehow, we must reshape the essential 
values of youth as well as of some elders. 

A youngster is certainly not a square (as 
he is sometimes called) if he zealously dis- 
ciplines his body to peak performance. 

And a teacher who devotes his or her life 
to physical education is not just a so-called 
gym teacher, something different or apart 
from or lower than all other types of teacher, 
Far from it, you who work to develop the 
bodies of our youngsters, and simultaneously, 
their minds’ attitudes toward their bodies 
have as important a role to play as any in 
American education. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said: 
“Our chief want in life is somebody who shall 
make us do what we can.” 

It is you who help youngsters do what 
they can, as much or more, as any other 
educator. But now, what of our Federal 
obligations? What can the U.S. Government 
do? Let me offer a few specific points on fit- 
ness, designed to help fulfill the general 
points in the charter for youth. 

(1) The Congress should provide a new 
program on physical fitness, when it ex- 
tends and broadens the present national 
defense education law. This new title 
should provide long-needed financial as- 
sistance to the States for the program of 
physical education throughout the Nation's 
school system. It takes hard money to en- 
able our less advantaged States to come to 
grips with physical education needs. There 
is no use lecturing States to meet the 
highest national standards if many of these 
States simply do not have the means to do 
80. 

Funds are urgently needed for in- service 
education of health and physical education 
teachers through leadership institutes com- 
parable to those conducted for science and 
mathematics teachers. Programs of this 
type would be the most certain way to im- 
prove the fitness efforts of the Nation’s 
schools and colleges. Such a plan of insti- 
tutes would provide the leadership to improve 
programs in physical education, swimming, 
recreation, youth conservation camps, and 
community schools. 

(2) Congress should enact the youth em- 
ployment bill, This bill will deal directly 
with the twin needs to channel youths’ ener- 
gies creatively into conservation work, in 
the great outdoors—on behalf of all of us— 
and, urban service projects, on behalf of 
other youths. 

(3) Both the Federal Government and the 
States should move rapidly ahead for the 
fullest implementation of the historic re- 
port by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. As you know, a Bureau 
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of Outdoor Recreation and a Cabinet-level 
Recreation Advisory Council have been set 
up for the important task of conducting 
Federal programs and assisting the States. 
There is still immense work to be done in, 
by and for the States, as regards fish and 
game, park, recreation, and conservation 
agencies at all levels of government. 

Fortunately, a Citizens Committee for the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission Report has been formed. 

Organizations such as the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation should be encouraged to expand 
their efforts in outdoor education through 
leadership preparation and program develop- 
ment. As you and I know, vigorous outdoor 
activities having lifelong values contribute 
greatly to the sustaining of fitness and 
should be included in the curriculums and 
programs of schools, colleges, and communi- 
ty agencies. 

4, Our able new Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Anthony Celebrezze, 
should proceed with his vigorous program of 
greater coordination within that vast De- 
partment, 

Several years of review of the individual 
activities of major HEW units has confirmed, 
in my judgment, that, unfortunately, in 
none of these units is there as strong a focus 
for physical fitness as there should be. That 
means in the U.S. Office of Education, in the 
Public Health Service, and in the Children's 
Bureau. 

The Public Health Service has an impor- 
tant role in working with the Nation’s phy- 
siclans toward improved physical fitness. 
The National Institutes of Health need to 
provide the research leadership which is so 
necessary. There must be a focus for fitness 
research responsibility. 

One meritorious approach would be to 
locate a UNESCO Fitness Research Institute 
in the United States. No such UNESCO in- 
stitutes have as yet been established in our 
country. A UNESCO Fitness Research In- 
stitute could cooperate with needed research 
on a worldwide basis. 

(5) The President’s Council on Fitness 
should be given a permanent statutory man- 
date. The council has done an outstanding 
job with relatively limited resources. And 
those resources have been doled out in bits 
and pieces by other Federal agencies rather 
than being requested formally in the Presi- 
dent's budget and allocated directly by the 
Congress, as should be the case. An annual 
process of congressional appropriations di- 
rectly to the council would provide a much 
needed national dialog on exactly where we 
stand, and where we are heading in federally 
encouraged physical fitness efforts. 

(6) The Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with amateur sports, should take a new 
look at our international sports efforts. We, 
as a nation, are seriously lagging in these 
efforts. 

It is 13 years since Congress chartered what 
was called the U.S. Olympic Association. 
This private organization has done a fine 
job in many respects. But our modest U.S, 
showing in the Rome Olympics in 1960 and 
the poor prospects for Tokyo in 1964, speak 
eloquently of the need to reappraise the or- 
ganization’s role. 

Meanwhile, we need a focus of sports in- 
terest in the executive branch. The Presi- 
dent’s council should be given a broadened 
mandate for such a sports focus. 

For a number of years, the State Depart- 
ment has been in charge of our interna- 
tional—I emphasize—international cultural 
exchange program. This program includes 
funds for exchange of coaches and sports 
teams. The Department does so under a 
law which I personally sponsored. The ad- 
ministration of the law has, by and large, 
been competent. Unfortunately, however, 
the funds available for the overall program 
have never been increased above the level 
they started at; namely, a mere $214 million. 
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Athletic exchanges, for example, have been 
supported by no more than $300,000 in Fed- 
eral assistance in recent years. This is mere 
pocket money compared to the enormous 
sums, spent by foreign governments, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The governing bodies of American amateur 
sports should, of course, continue to enjoy 
complete independence and freedom of ac- 
tion and should continue to bear funda- 
mental responsibility, financial, and other- 
wise. The Department of State, as the 
spearhead of American foreign policy, should 
continue to have responsibility for actual 
oversea arrangements. But a relative hand- 
ful of experts in the President’s council, such 
as its great executive, Coach Bud Wilkinson, 
could, if authorized to do so, do a tremendous 
job as the center of specialized interest in 
amateur sports in the Federal Government. 
Right now, no such center exists in a single 
domestic department or agency. 

The issue of shortage of funds remains 
critical. The U.S. Olympic Committee has 
never had a fraction of the financial re- 
sources which some countries one-tenth of 
our population have made available, on a 
continuous, not a once-every-4-year basis. 

Now, we are coming close to the 1964 
Tokyo Olympics. Once more, we Americans 
face the dismal prospect of an lith hour 
crisis in fundraising by passing the hat. 

Recently, I have explored the issue of 
whether or not a direct, one-time appro- 
priation of $1 million might or should be 
made for pre-Olympic purposes. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union has urged a specific 
Federal grant. Other observers have em- 
phasized that it is inconsistent for Uncle 
Sam to pay the expenses of an American 
coach or of a small team going overseas for 
a binational or regional meet, while ignoring 
the most crucial international contest of all, 
the Olympics. 

But very frankly, there is strong appre- 
hension in some quarters over a possible 
Federal grant for the Olympics. There is a 
feeling that even with the best of inten- 
tions, even with, as envisioned, independent 
administration of the funds by the U.S. 
Olympic Committee in cooperation with 
other amateur bodies, a Federal grant might 
be undesirable. Traditionally, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association has felt this 
way, against Federal assistance for our U.S. 
Olympic effort. 

The Congress respects, and rightfully so, 
the judgment of the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee, the AAU, the NCAA, the National 
Athletic Intercollegiate Association, the U.S. 
Track and Field Federation and other groups. 

I know of no one in the Congress who 
presumes to tell these expert groups about 
detailed issues to which they and their dedi- 
cated sports personnel have devoted entire 
lifetimes, 

But the Congress does have an interest in 
and responsibility to all 180 million of us. 
Like the President, the Congress has watched 
with concern the long family quarrel in ama- 
teur sports. It applauded the President’s 
sound decision, designating General Mac- 
Arthur to serve as impartial arbitrator of 
the quarrel. 

Now that there has at least been agree- 
ment on a moratorium in the dispute, Mem- 
bers of the Congress turn to the crucial issue: 
What will amateur sports now do afirm- 
atively? What will it do about broadening 
the base for American sports talent in every 
hamlet of our land? What will amateur 
sports do about the persistent financial 
problem? Will sports leaders set up, as I 
have urged, the equivalent of a national fit- 
ness foundation? Will amateur sports set 
up a real, continuing, Olympic development 
program which is adequately financed? Yes, 
amateur sports has the ball. No one outside 
amateur sports wants to or expects to take 
the ball from it. 
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But this Nation must not sit idly by while 
we proceed to take another beating in the 
Olympics in 1964 or in 1968. 

The time has come for definitive action. 
The hour is already desperately late as re- 
gards preparing athletes for the competition 
in Tokyo. The time to begin with a broad- 
gauged long-range Olympic program is now. 

Our international athletic showing is but 
one phase of our country's fitness interest. 
But it is an important phase. 

The charter for youth should be a blue- 
print for victory—victory at home and 
abroad. 

The victory will be forged in every gym- 
nasium and playground of our land, or it 
will not be fully achieved. 

You and I will be hearing further from 
the President of the United States, both on 
the fitness and sports fronts. I will not pre- 
sume to predict what the President will do 
or say and when. Issues relating to the 
Olympics have received and are receiving his 
personal attention. It can be stated with 
certainty that the President intends to work 
with amateur sports for a strengthened 1964 
and a longer-range Olympic effort. 

Your President regards the great Tokyo 
and other sports events as a real frontier in 
their own right. He wants America to 
achieve excellence in that frontier. 

Athletic excellence in every school in the 
land is a worthy goal, and we can achieve 
it. 

As I stated at the outset springtime is 
the herald of life’s fulfillment. Springtime 
is a charter of nature’s excellence. 

Let us by our deeds write a charter for our 
boys and girls, of which we and all those who 
follow after us, will everlastingly be proud. 


[From Sports magazine, June 1963] 
THE U.S. ATHLETIC PRESTIGE Is SLUMPING, Says 
THE SENATOR—IN AN ATTEMPT To BOLSTER 
Ir. He Orrers A UNIQUE PROPOSAL: WE NEED 
A NATIONAL OLYMPICS 


(By Senator ABRAHAM A. Rietcorr with Harry 
Paxton) 

Every 4 years the United States sends 
squads of fine athletes to the Olympic games. 
Many of these athletes win important gold 
medals, and people at home, scanning the 
sports headlines, often assume the United 
States is scoring a sizable overall victory. 
When the results of all Olympic events are 
added up, however, they tell another story 
to the world at large. An unhappy story for 
us. In the last two Olympic games—1956 
and 1960—we finished a distant second to 
Russia in the unofficial team point stand- 
ings. 

The reason, of course, is that our victories 
are concentrated in only a few of the 20 
sports on the Olympic program—sports with 
big followings in this country, sports such 
as track and field, swimming, and basket- 
ball. But the other events count just as 
much, It adds as many points to the team 
score to place first—or second, third, fourth, 
fifth, or sixth—in a bicycle or canoe race as 
in the 100-meter dash. A victory on the par- 
allel bars or with the saber is as important as 
a diving championship. A men’s field hockey 
championship scores the same as a basketball 
championship. 

Many of the other nations excel at sports 
that are little known in the United States. 
The Russians show strength in almost every 
form of Olympic competition. They have 
been turning out Olympic squads of much 
greater balance and depth than ours, which 
is why they now can boast that they are 
the No. 1 country in world athletics. 

Some people say it couldn’t matter less. 
They say there are much graver questions for 
us to worry about than whether we succeed 
in winning at games. I say that in the 
troubled state of the world, today, our inter- 
national prestige is important. Anything 
that enhances the stature of the United 
States in the eyes of other nations is worth 
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supporting. I think it is vital for us to put 
the first man on the moon. I think it is also 
important for us to be first again in the 
Olympic games, 

We must get more American boys and 
girls interested in the so-called minor sports. 
To bring this about I propose we have a Na- 
tional Olympics every year. It would attract 
thousands of new participants in the minor 
sports and from them would come future 
Olympic champions. 

At the same time, such a program would 
serve to promote physical fitness among our 
young people. This is a critical need, as I 
can testify from firsthand knowledge. Until 
I resigned last year to run for the Senate, 
I was Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in President Kennedy’s Cabinet. 
One of my assignments was to head the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness. In 
this role I soon learned that we have a seri- 
ous problem. Very few of our young people 
engage regularly in sports. Many get no 
exercise at all. A shocking percentage can’t 
even pass simple tests of fitness. 

No country does more than we do for its 
star athletes in the major sports. They 
receive excellent conditioning and coaching 
and equipment. They are applauded and 
publicized. But these advantages come to 
only a fraction of our youth. For the ma- 
jority who don’t make varsity teams, there 
is little incentive to look for healthy exercise 
in other sports activity. 

To be sure, anybody who is absolutely 
determined to keep himself in good physical 
condition can manage it on his own. He can 
do it through systematic home calisthenics, 
for example, or by taking long walks daily. 
But most Americans, unfortunately, are 
allergic to exercise for exercise’s sake. Body- 
building activity becomes more palatable if 
it can be made fun. There is extra zest if 
it takes the form of a competitive sport. 
The average athlete, however, wants to com- 
pete in a sport that has prestige. This is 
what so many of the Olympic events lack in 
this country. We can build prestige for 
them by promoting them every year as part 
of a U.S. Olympics. 

This would bring out many young men— 
and women, too—who would like to get 
into athletic competition but never had the 
opportunity in high school or college. We 
could say to the lean, agile 150-pounder who 
was cut from the football squad: “You have 
a chance to represent your country in gym- 
nastics, to win points that will help make 
your country first in the Olympics.” The 
boy who wasn't fast enough to run the mile 
might develop the stamina to win walking 
races, The kid who wasn't rugged enough 
to box or wrestle might have a natural talent 
for fencing. 

I'm sure there are thousands of athletes 
sitting idle who would be outstanding per- 
formers in these unfamiliar sports if they 
could be encouraged to try them. As it is, 
they probably don't even know that the op- 
portunities exist. This goes back to the fact 
that these sports get almost no recognition 
or publicity. 

As a result, each has only a comparative 
handful of devotees in the United States. 
Did you realize that although almost every 
American rides a bike at one time or an- 
other, there are barely 2,000 who compete 
in cycling races? It's thé same in water 
polo, an exciting aquatic blend of basket- 
ball and football. In canoe racing, which 
is just as challenging and demanding as the 
better known sport of rowing, there are less 
than 200 active contestants. In field hockey, 
which is primarily a girls’ sport in this 
country but a male event at the Olympics, 
our manpower is virtually nonexistent. The 
type of boy who enjoys football or ice hockey 
could do well at this game. And he would 
find there is nothing sissy about it. 

In fencing, gymnastics, volleyball, weight- 
lifting and other minor sports our talent 
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supply is numbered in mere hundreds or 
thousands. We must make them all more 
popular, and we need an annual Olympics 
to do it. 

I don’t mean to imply that establishing a 
U.S. Olympics would solve the problem all 
by itself, or that nothing else is being done 
to improve the situation. Each of these un- 
sung sports has its dedicated leaders who 
are doing their best to keep their game alive 
and to expand it. The Olympic Develop- 
ment Committee has been striving to arouse 
interest at the school and college levels. 
The Amateur Athletic Union is doing mis- 
sionary work in this field. 

All these efforts are valuable, and there 
will be a continuing need for this sort of 
grassroots promotional work—the more of it 
the better. But these worthy people can 
accomplish only a limited amount because 
they are operating under a blanket of obscu- 
rity. It’s very hard to interest youngsters 
in sports they never hear about. What 
better way could there be to focus attention 
on the obscure sports than to attach the 
glamor of the Olympic label to them—not 
just once in 4 years, as at present, but every 
year? 

There are already annual national cham- 
pionships being held in each of these sports. 
But hardly anybody knows the competition 
is taking place. The winners get brief 
mention at best on the Nation's sports pages 
and in sportcasts. Often they are ignored 
completely. 

Although sports editors may not feel these 
events have individual news value, it would 
be different if they were all brought to- 
gether in one big and distinctive package. 
Considerable coverage could be expected of 
such an unusual and diversified athletic 
spectacle. 

The U.S. Olympics could either supplement 
or replace the existing national competition 
in the various sports. In any case, it should 
be the climactic event. First there would be 
a series of State and regional eliminations. 
Public interest over the participants would 
gradually build up. Then at the end of the 
summer, perhaps during Labor Day week, 
would come the finals. A different city 
would play host each year. 

The list of Olympic events runs as follows 
for the 1964 summer games in Tokyo: basket- 
ball, boxing, canoeing (men’s and women’s), 
cycling, equestrian, fencing (men's and 
women's), fleld hockey (men), gymnastics 
(men's and women’s), judo, modern pentath- 
lon, rowing, shooting, soccer, swimming 
(men's and women’s), track and field (men’s 
and women’s), volleyball, water polo, weight- 
lifting, wrestling (freestyle and Greco-Ro- 
man), yachting. 

Two of these events probably couldn't be 
included each year in a national Olympics: 
yachting, which calls for a large expanse of 
water suitable for sailboat racing; or the mod- 
ern pentathlon, which includes among its 
requirements a 65,000-meter steeplechase 
riding course with 30 jumps. But that 
wouldn't hurt our chances in the worldwide 
Olympic games in these events because there 
is considerable sailboat enthusiasm in this 
country and a special pentathlon training 
program is being conducted with the help of 
the Armed Forces. 

Other events, I suggest, should also be left 
out of a U.S. Olympics. They would be the 
sports. that are already major—notably 
basketball, swimming, and track and field 
(with the possible exception of certain track 
and field events that are in the stepchild 
category—the marathon, the hop-step-and- 
jump, and race-walking). The major sports 
should continue holding their own separate, 
well-publicized championships. If you bring 
them into the national Olympics every year, 
then it will be the same old story again. 
They will hog the headlines and the glory. 
This would defeat the whole purpose, for the 
a pl to bring the obscure sports out of the 
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Who would run these annual U.S. Olympic 
games? Who would pay for them? I do not 
believe that all the answers must come from 
the Government. That's the Russian way in 
athletics, but it isn’t our way. I believe the 
National Olympics should be organized and 
conducted by the existing amateur athletic 
groups in this country. Any differences be- 
tween them, such as the recent friction be- 
tween the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation and the Amateur Athletic Union, 
should be subordinated to this vital effort. 
A logical coordinating body for the program 
would be the U.S, Olympic Committee. 

These private groups, working in harmony, 
could do every year what they now do only 
in Olympic years, It would mean a lot of 
extra work, They would need extra help. 
I would hope that enough public-spirited 
citizens would volunteer their services in 
order to get the important job done. 

As for financing, the money should come 
from private donations, as it does when we 
send a squad to the world Olympics. There 
would then be an annual need for this sort 
of giving. Again, I would expect enough 
people to respond. 

One possible source of funds would be 
the many private foundations that have been 
established to finance projects that will pro- 
mote the national well-being. Some of these 
foundations have been running out of 
worthy causes to sponsor. They might be 
persuaded that a U.S. Olympics was a mat- 
ter of urgent public interest—which I sin- 
cerely believe it to be. 

I hope it isn’t too late to go ahead and 
stage the first National Olympics in 1963. 
This would give us a better chance of re- 
capturing world Olympic supremacy from 
Russia at Tokyo in 1964, If the details can’t 
be worked out in time this year, then no 
effort should be spared to launch the pro- 
gram in 1965—and continue it every year 
thereafter. This is a must if we are to create 
sustained interest in the many international 
sports that the average American hears about 
only during the regular Olympic years—if 
then. 

As I said earlier, the program will pay 
off in terms of national physical fitness, too. 
If our champion bicycle sprinters and fenc- 
ers and begin to get Olympic-style 
recognition, then many yo who are 
not now in athletics will be inspired to take 
part in these sports and others of similar 
minor stature. Only a few will ever win 
Olympic medals, of course, but all will 
benefit in bodily well-being. ‘The Nation 
will benefit too, for stronger citizens mean 
a stronger America. 


[From Amateur Athlete magazine, April 
1963] 

Sports APPROPRIATION SOUGHT TO MEET THE 
GROWING CHALLENGE IN INTERNATIONAL 
ATHLETICS, THE AMATEUR SPORTS GOVERNING 
Bopts Must HAVE FINANCIAL AID 

(By Louis J. Fisher, president of the AAU) 
The Fourth Pan American Games are 

scheduled for Sao Paulo, Brazil, April 20- 

May 5. In these important athletic contests 

for the Western Hemisphere we can expect 

a preview of the 1964 Olympic games at 

Tokyo. 

Your Amateur Athletic Union is proud to 
be the U.S. governing body for the following 
teams which will represent our country: bas- 
ketball, boxing, gymnastics, Judo, swimming, 
synchronized swimming, track and field, wa- 
ter polo, weight lifting, and wrestling. 

GET THE JOB DONE 

Never has the importance of international 
sports competition been more succintly 
stated than by the President of the United 
States in his personal message to the mem- 
bers of the AAU at the time of the dedication 
of AAU House, President Kennedy pointed 
out: “The United States faces a stern chal- 
lenge in its international prestige in the years 
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ahead, and one of the tests by which we 
shall be judged will be the performance of 
our men and women in the demanding 
arenas of athletic competition. You have 
1 real responsibility for meeting this chal- 
enge.“ 

The words of the President of the United 
States represent a mandate to the AAU and 
other organizations to get the job done, and 
to get it done successfully. 

Although this challenge may appear fright- 
ening to many persons in the United States, 
I have confidence in our union that we will 
be successful. The presidential statement 
should go far in shocking many people in 
this country out of their lethargy and smug- 
ness. 

No longer is it possible for an American 
to walk out on the track, step into the box- 
ing ring, take his mark at the starting line 
of a swimming race, dribble a basketball 
onto the court, etc., and expect to win with 
anything less than his finest effort. 


A SEVERE CHALLENGE ABROAD 


To maintain our prestige in international 
competitions—starting with the important 
Pan American Games—we begin what I like 
to term “a new era in world sports.” 

From what I have seen of the track and 
field athletes at the European championships 
and in our recent indoor track meets, the 
wrestlers competing in the world champion- 
ships in Toledo, the West German and Jap- 
anese swimmers in our national champion- 
ships, and the impressive Soviet basketball 
team, I know how severe is the challenge 
that faces us. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that we have 
the greatest reservoir of raw, unharnessed 
athletic manpower and womanpower of any 
nation in the world. The problem facing 
this country today is how to get the greatest 
use out of our raw material. 

It bears repeating again and again that 
the amateur sports in the United States are 
conducted by sports governing 
bodies affiliated to international or world 
governing bodies. There are 18 separate 
and distinct amateur organizations affiliated 
with world bodies comprising the Olympic 
games program. The AAU is a member 
of nine different bodies; the others represent 
a single sport. 

AMERICA VERSUS THE WORLD 


The success of the United States in in- 
ternational competitions, world champion- 
ships, and the pan-American and Olympic 
games depends on how well these amateur 
sports organizations can carry out the man- 
date of the President of the United States. 

We all recognize that world conditions 
are changing. All nations are emphasizing 
amateur athletics more than at any previous 
time in history. The prowess of foreign 
athletes continues to improve by leaps and 
bounds. Frankly, the United States must 
be ready to assume a challenge from the 
entire rest of the world. 

How prepared are we for the challenge? 

The answer cannot be stated simply in 
terms of raw materials, desire, know-how, 
and the past history of our athletes “com- 
ing through when the chips are down.“ 

As I see it, this is a program which faces 
187 million Americans. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
United States is well prepared physically and 


mentally to face the challenge. 


Iam equally aware that the United States, 
the richest Nation of all, is not equipped to 
handle the financial burden of prosecuting 
the case which has been turned over to the 
amateur sports tions of the United 
States by our President in Washington. 

This can be a shocking statement that the 
United States is not prepared financially to 
meet the challenge. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
in recent speeches on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate has made frequent references to this 
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challenge which our great Nation faces. And 
it is with this thought in mind that the 
AAU recently presented a plan for the con- 
sideration of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(to be passed on to the other Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington) to give finan- 
cial aid to the existing sports governing 
bodies in the United States. 


APPROPRIATION ASKED 


Our plan is a simple one. We pointed out 
that the Canadian Government annually ap- 
propriates $5 million for the promotion of 
physical fitness and organized sport in their 
country. These funds are used to help send 
additional logical contenders to national 
championships, as well as to finance Canadian 
representatives to world championships, 

In the plan we presented to the Senator 
we ask that $500,000 be appropriated im- 
mediately to help the existing sports govern- 
ing bodies carry on a broader program in 
order to accomplish the mission entrusted to 
us by the President. 

The AAU pointed out that with $500,000, 
the 18 sports governing bodies would be able 
to financially assist with travel expenses 
more than double the number of men and 
women now aided in appearing in our various 
national championships. Also, the govern- 
ing bodies would have ready funds to send 
their strongest teams to the world champion- 
ships scheduled for this year. 

We shall await developments in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Another fact that bears frequent repeat- 
ing is this one: “The amateur sports govern- 
ing bodies in our country use amateur sports- 
men to administer and develop our athletes 
and athletic teams for international competi- 
tion. It is a matter of record that these 
amateur sportsmen who carry on their work 
as an avocation also have been responsible 
for financing the sports without any out- 
side aid and assistance.” 

Never let it be thought that the AAU and 
17 other sports bodies are looking for a Gov- 
ernment handout or a Government subsidy. 
However, your president of the AAU feels 
that now is the time that we must recognize 
the challenge facing this country and that 
positive action must be taken at the highest 
levels to assure that America shall be rep- 
resented in the coming international com- 
petitions with our strongest representatives. 

The challenge has been issued by our 
President. 

The challenge has been accepted by the 
recognized sports governing bodies, hope- 
fully with the backing of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The challenge is everybody’s business. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
New York, N.Y., February 28, 1963. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have enjoyed 
reading your article in the Parade magazine 
entitled “Why We Must Win the Olympics,” 
and I persue carefully your presentations in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Your leadership 
in the Congress for physical fitness and 
amateur athletics is a service of far greater 
value to our country than most people real- 
ize. A combination of greatly increased 
numbers of amateur athletic competitions 
and physical fitness practices will do more 
for this great Nation of oure and for the 
society in which we live than any other 
government project or even a combination 
of projects. This can be accomplished for 
a very small amount of money. I believe 
the other leaders in the Congress will quickly 
support a sound plan to help the U.S. 
amateur athletes do a service for their 
country. 

Mr. Senator, you may know that the Gov- 
ernment of Canada appropriated $5 million 
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for physical fitness and amateur athletics 
for Canadians. This appropriation is ad- 
ministered by special grants for physical 
fitness projects and amateur athletic com- 
petitions conducted by the various govern- 
ing bodies of amateur sport in Canada. Some 
practical ground rules in the use of this 
money are that the governing bodies of each 
sport on the Olympic and Pan American 
agenda are allocated a sufficient sum to pay 
one-half of the expenses of leading amateur 
contenders to participate in the national 
championships. Each sports governing body 
in Canada is also provided with a sufficient 
amount of money to send a national team 
to world championships and to selected U.S. 
championships. This procedure is only a 
step in the right direction but it has pro- 
vided a tremendous incentive for the youth 
of Canada. Today we see Canadian run- 
ners like Bruce Kidd and Bill Crothers lead- 
ing our American champions to the tape. 

Mr. Senator, the President of the United 
States as well as yourself and many other 
great leaders of our country have been talk- 
ing about doing something to assure that 
the United States will remain among the 
world leaders in amateur athletics including 
the Olympic games. We have heard the 
valid statement that amateur athletics is the 
greatest common denominator of the youth 
of the world. It has been said that to be 
second in the Olympic games has a more 
disastrous effect on our U.S. international 
image than to be second in the space race. 
I do believe this is true because international 
sports is a day by day, year after year ac- 
tivity; whereas the space race only hits the 
highlights on special occasions. 

There has been some thought given to a 
future master solution to improve the op- 
portunities for physical fitness programs and 
competitive amateur athletics for our youth. 
But, Mr. Senator, help is needed now. Our 
country cannot wait. If our great athletes 
and the volunteer sports organizations that 
supervise and conduct amateur athletics are 
not given the help which they richly deserve, 
the Russians will reign supreme in the 1964 
Olympic games. I submit, Mr. Senator, that 
you must not wait for a great super organiza- 
tion—a utopia. Right now there are es- 
tablished organizations in the United States 
in every sport with years of experience who 
are set up for doing the job. They have been 
doing it for years on a shoestring. You have 
a fencing league, a skiing association, a 
cycling union, and other groups as well as 
our Amateur Athletic Union which has the 
responsibility in several sports. 

All of these groups have everything but 
enough money. 

In the Athletic Projects Branch of our 
State Department you already have the ve- 
hicle to provide limited help to our sports 
governing bodies to send U.S, teams into 
international competition. Our U.S. Olym- 
pic executive director can give the Athletic 
Projects Branch of our State Department the 
exact number and kind of athlete that will 
comprise our Olympic team. I believe it im- 
perative that something immediately be done 
besides talk. I suggest that we emulate to 
a degree our good neighbor to the north and 
provide one-half the cost for a limited num- 
ber of U.S. competitors to participate in na- 
tional championships. I suggest that you 
propose funds for national champions in 
Olympic sports to enter each annual world 
championship or selected international com- 
petition. This procedure greatly enhances 
the U.S. international image and would pro- 
vide us with a base of experienced interna- 
tional competitors for our quadrennial Pan 
American and Olympic games. 

Our athletes will do their share. They 
need assurance that if they work hard and 
make the necessary personal sacrifices to 
prepare themselves, they will definitely then 
have the opportunity to prove themselves in 
national and world championships. This can 
be done for less than $500,000 a year. Please 
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don’t wait to take the chance of our great 
country being humiliated in the 1964 
Olympics with the idea that after the 1964 
games we may have a better plan. Let us 
do something now to keep us on top in 1964 
even as we study for improvements after 
1964. 

I can assure you that the devoted volun- 
teer workers of the U.S. sports governing 
bodies will do far more than their part. I 
well know the personnel of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States, 
and also I know from personal experience 
and contact that the other major sports gov- 
erning bodies have the same dedicated lead- 
ership as the AAU. As an individual edu- 
cated for the service of my country at West 
Point, I had always thought that no group 
of individuals could even come close to the 
dedication of West Point graduates. I was 
wrong. The volunteer leaders across the 
country of our sports-governing bodies be- 
long in the same category. Year after year 
they give their time, money, and strenuous 
efforts to help young amateurs in physical 
fitness and competitive amateur athletic pro- 
grams. This is done with little or no recog- 
nition but with the thought that this is 
something they can do for our country. They 
are not waiting “to see what the country can 
do for them”, they are doing what they can 
every day. 

Mr. Senator, the citizens of our great 
country and our dedicated amateur athletes 
will do their part. Will you help the Con- 
gress to do its part and propose something 
similar to the help that the Canadian Con- 
gress gives its amateur athletes? We need 
action now—not just more talk of what is 
needed in the future, 

Respectfully, 
Donatp F. HULL, Executive Director. 
A MINIMUM PLAN To KEEP THE UNITED STATES 
IN CONTENTION FOR THE 1964 OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


(Enclosure to letter to Senator HUMPHREY) 


1. a. Thousands of capable U.S. athletes 
would train diligently if they had the assur- 
ance of some help when they prove them- 
selves to be worthy contenders. A large 
number of dedicated U.S. amateurs who have 
the ability to be a winner for the United 
States in international competition never 
achieve their potential because they cannot 
afford to spend their own money to travel to 
the site of the U.S. championships. Many 
other U.S. athletes of great potential never 
even make the effort to train because they 
know that even if they did their part in pre- 
paring themselves, there is no provision for 
the expenses incident to partcipating in 
national championships. 

b. Clubs, schools, industry and individuals 
can be motivated to help if there is assurance 
of some positive assistance, The average cost 
of transportation, room and meals for a 
contender to participate in the national 
championships is $200. If our top contend- 
ers could be assured that $100 of this cost 
was definitely available to assist in their 
participation in the national championships, 
local friends and organizations would pitch 
in and do their share. This counterpart 
type of assistance would have a healthy 
result. It would stimulate great interest 
and increase amateur athletic competitions 
100-fold. We should assure the participation 
of at least two worthy contenders in US. 
national championships for each place on 
the Olympic team. In other words, if we 
were authorized to enter three U.S. athletes 
in an event on the Olympic agenda, we 
should assist six potential Olympians to the 
national championship of their event each 
year. There are about 450 places for U.S, 
winter and summer Olympic team members. 
To guarantee that 900 worthy contenders for 
these positions were provided one-half their 
expenses to their respective national cham- 
pionship would require $90,000 annually. 
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2. The U.S. champions in every event on 
the Olympic agenda should be sent into 
world championships each year to represent 
our great country. The average cost to equip 
U.S. champions with identifying travel and 
competitive uniforms, transportation, and 
rooms and meals at the site of the world 
championships would be approximately $850 
per man. An annual expenditure of $382,500 
would send our U.S. champions in the 450 
positions on the U.S. Olympic teams to world 
championships where they would not only 
reflect credit to the United States in such 
annual competitions, but would provide us 
with the base of experienced international 
competitors for our quadrennial Olympic 
teams. This totals $472,500 annual expendi- 
ture for actual athletes expenses. You 
should perhaps add 10 percent for adminis- 
trative and managerial costs. This oppor- 
tunity would motivate so much increased 
competition among our athletes that the ex- 
penditure would be returned 100 times in 
value. For this small amount in 1963 and 
1964 this country can be assured of first-class 
representation in world competition, in the 
1963- pan-American games, and the Olympic 
games of 1964. 

3. The U.S. State Department already has 
its Athletic Projects Branch as an agency 
whereby these funds could be dispensed to 
the respective sports-governing bodies for 
the use of the athletes as indicated. A spe- 
cial appropriation for the above amount 
should be immediately made available 
through the State Department to utilize in 
accordance with the above plan. 

4. It must be realized that this action is 
only a provisional stopgap to carry the United 
States through the 1964 Olympics. Between 
now and November 1964, a plan should be de- 
veloped to do a more thorough job following 
the 1964 games. It is time that we in the 
United States stop making excuses as the 
athletes of other nations defeat—not our 
best, but the few who can afford to com- 
pete. We should not make the unproven 
claims that foreign countries fully subsi- 
dize their athletes. If the Government, in- 
dustry, and the people of the United States 
would give our athletes the recognition and 
provide the opportunities that are provided 
in other nations, our great U.S. amateur 
athletes would surpass any nation and ex- 
cuses would not be necessary. Plans for the 
future should be big to match the size of 
the hearts of our great competitors and the 
image of our great country. The $5 million 
that Canada appropriated could well be made 
available by our Government annually. In- 
dustry and individual contributors should 
duplicate this or more. With an annual 
plan of sizable appropriations beginning in 
1965 we can maintain U.S. supremacy in 
amateur athletics without fear of any of 
the challenges with which we are faced. 
However, if we do not do something now 
even to the small degree indicated in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 above, we may be so far 
behind in 1964 that we can never catch up. 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, OFFICE OF 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

New York, N.Y., March 17, 1963. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your nice letter of March 7 and your kind 
remarks therein. I would always do every- 
thing humanly possible for amateur athlet- 
les. I sincerely believe that participation 
in amateur athletics is most important to 
the welfare of the Nation. I am further 
convinced that our standing in the interna- 
tional sports arena is very important to our 
world prestige. 

Your observation concerning objection to 
the idea of the direct financing of our Olym- 
pic effort is absolutely right. The U.S, Olym- 
pic Committee will have to mobilize strong 
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private support to finance our team’s entry 
into the Pan-American and Olympic games. 
I believe that the American public will 
answer their call. 

However, the suggestions that I have pro- 
posed to you in no way duplicate the US. 
Olympic effort but will enhance the U.S. 
national and international sports picture 
in the period between the Olympic games. 
This will indirectly strengthen our Olympic 
team and could prevent us from being hu- 
miliated by the Russians in Tokyo in 1964. 
I do not suggest any major new sports leg- 
islation. My suggestion is to take whatever 
action may be necessary to increase the State 
Department’s very modest program by ap- 
proximately $500,000 this year and next year 
for the specific purpose listed. 

Believe me, sir, the governments of Japan, 
Russia, Italy, Canada and many others are 
providing millions to their amateur sports’ 
governing bodies to improve the health of 
their nation and to prepare for a first-class 
effort in the 1964 Olympics. I would not 
want our great country to be left behind. 
I believe that our youth, our present leaders 
and the heritage of our forefathers deserve 
no less an opportunity. 

I should make myself available for any 
study or discussion that you suggest as U.S. 
amateur athletes deserve concrete assurance 
now that the leaders of the country are 
behind them. 

Sincerely, 
Donar F. HULL, 
Executive Director. 
Excerpts OF LETTER OF May 16, 1963, OF THE 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


The members of our executive committee 
and council are listed on this letterhead and 
in session, April 24-27, 1963, they unani- 
mously voted to oppose Federal financial 
aid for the purposes of subsidizing the ad- 
ministration or conduct of amateur ath- 
letics in the United States. The reasons set 
forth by the executive committee and coun- 
cil follow: 

1. Historically and traditionally our coun- 
try has maintained a separation of sports and 
government. 

2. Private enterprise and initiative are 
available to finance amateur sports; Federal 
subsidy will dampen and deter this vital and 
all-important element. 

3. The U.S. Olympic Committee tradition- 
ally has opposed Federal financial assistance 
and, in recent years, specifically asked that a 
bill be withdrawn which would have granted 
Federal aid to the Olympic movement. 

4. The MacArthur plan has been deemed 
a satisfactory solution to the current unrest 
in track and field until after the 1964 Olym- 
pic games; the introduction of the question 
of government-in-sports might well raise 
other issues which would disrupt the cur- 
rent peace achieved by General MacArthur. 

The record of the contribution made by 
NCAA member institutions to amateur ath- 
letics in this Nation is unmistakably clear. 
I speak of the construction and maintenance 
of facilities; the development and the em- 
ployment of coaches; research for the ad- 
vancement of and coaching tech- 
niques; the management of local, conference, 
regional, and national meets and tourna- 
ments for the development of the most 
highly skilled competitors; and the training 
and qualification of many of our finest 
athletes for international competition, in- 
cluding the Olympic games. 

WALTER BYERS, 
Executive Director. 
WHITE County 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Searcy, Ark., April 18, 1963. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator HUMPHREY: You will 

probably be interested in two clippings which 
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reflect the impact in this section of your 
Parade magazine article (Jan. 6, 1963), en- 
titled “Why We Must Win the Olympics.” 
The tear sheet from the White County 
girls’ basketball tournament program book- 
let contains an editorial concerned with 
some of the problems and questions your 
article raised. The clipping is from the April 
18 issue of the Arkansas Gazette, and gives 
further evidence of our recognition of the 
truth contained in your Parade story. 
We greatly appreciate your interest in this 
very important situation. 
Yours very truly, 
W. E. Orr, 
County Supervisor. 


From the Arkansas Gazette] 
EDITORIAL 


The January 6, 1963, issue of Parade mag- 
azine carried an article by HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, U.S. Senator from Minnesota, entitled 
“Why We Must Win the Olympics.” The 
Senator had the word “must” underlined. 

Senator Humpurey’s two lead paragraphs 
read as follows: 

“The Russians are feverishly building to- 
ward what they expect to be a major cold 
war victory in 1964: a massive triumph in 
the Tokyo Olympics. They plan not only to 
beat us, but do it decisively, while the whole 
world watches. 

“You may ask what the Olympics have to 
do with international politics. Make no mis- 
take about it, the relentless struggle between 
freedom and communism embraces almost 
every level of life from spacemen to sprinters. 
Because the Russians understand this, they 
have converted the once-idealistic Olympic 
games into an idealogical battlefield.” 

Senator HUMPHREY goes on to give some 
concrete advice as to how the prospects for 
the United States can be improved, We are 
particularly interested in point No. 6: “We 
should encourage our girls and young women 
to participate in sports. They have been 
taking a drubbing in the Olympics from 
Soviet women.” 

The Senator's phrase “taking a drubbing” 
is putting it mildly. They have been taking 
an unmerciful beating—and the women’s 
events count in the total scores. It hasn't 
even stopped with the last Olympics. Re- 
cently a Russian girls’ basketball team in- 
vaded the United States to play some of our 
best clubs. They won every game. Even 
Wayland College and other AAU standouts 
were smothered. 

Once Arkansas was a leader in girls’ sports. 
Our AAU basketball sextets won national 
championships, Every school had a sextet 
and every county had a girls’ track meet. 

Now, at a time when it is important to our 
world prestige, we give up girls’ track 
entirely and our girls’ teams become fewer 
and fewer. 

We believe the Senator from Minnesota 
has given us a definite goal, one far more to 
the point than much of our anti-commu- 
nistic mounting. This is a thing we can do, 
and the ball might as well start rolling right 
here in White County as any other place in 
the country. 

W. E. ORR. 
[From the White County girls basketball 
program] 
WHITE County SCHOOLS Revive GLS! TRACK 

West Pornt, April 17.—White County, long 
a girls’ basketball stronghold, will stage its 
first girls’ track meet since 1951, here Friday. 
Seven squads have announced their intention 
of participating. Both junior and senior 
divisions will be sponsored, 

Those in charge of the meet say that their 
decision to revive girls’ track is an outgrowth 
of the concern over the poor showing made 
by United States women during recent years 
in the Olympic games, 
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EMMET JOHN HUGHES AND “THE 
FRENCH RECIPE FOR FOLLY”: 
HOW TO SPIKE THE WHEELS OF 
U.S. FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der the unhappy title of “The French 
Recipe for Folly,” the noted writer Em- 
met John Hughes has just written an 
article which demonstrates the power of 
the press—for better or for worse—in 
international affairs. Mr. Hughes’ essay 
appears in the current issue of Newsweek. 
It is a gratuitous, and unfortunate slap 
at a great nation which is one of our 
strongest allies and partners. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Waverley Root, the article 
has accomplished the miracle of rally- 
ing the French press wholeheartedly be- 
hind the regime of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. Why? Because in the words of 
the normally anti-Gaullist Combat, Mr. 
Hughes’ article not only “attacks General 
de Gaulle most violently but, what is 
worse, France.” 

Mr. President, I deplore this kind of 
journalism. I am saddened and de- 
pressed by the whole climate of Franco- 
American relations as it is portrayed in 
the American press. Nothing could be 
less helpful, in my opinion, than the 
kind of reporting which feels it has to 
pit President Kennedy in a personal duel 
against General de Gaulle or which mag- 
nifies out of proportion every tactical 
difference between French and American 
policies. As one American citizen who 
entertains an abiding respect for France 
and the French Government, I want to 
register my protest against the argu- 
ments of Mr. Hughes. I do not wonder 
that his article rallied the French news- 
papers behind their national leader. I 
share their dismay over words which 
have dealt a setback to transatlantic 
partnership. Let us hope that diplomacy 
can repair the damage caused by jour- 
nalistic petulance. 

It is inconceivable, Mr. President, that 
the Newsweek article represents the con- 
sensus of American thinking about 
France or French leadership in Europe. 
Not long ago I was asked by Mr. Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the distin- 
guished publisher of L'Express in Paris, 
to answer a number of questions con- 
cerning France, Europe, and the pro- 
spective course of world affairs. In my 
replies I took a position which differs 
both in tone and content from Mr. 
Hughes’ article. A substantial portion 
of my answers appeared in L’Express of 
June 27. I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of my replies be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. It would be 
most encouraging to feel that my posi- 
tion, rather than that of Mr. Hughes, was 
closer to the thought of most Americans. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the replies was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ANSWERS TO M. SERVAN-SCHREIBER, L’EXPREsS, 
Paris, BY HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

Question. What do you expect from France 
in the next 10 years? 

Answer. I expect France to reassert her 
leadership in world affairs. She has already 
asserted it in the postwar economic and 
technical renaissance of Europe. Her politi- 
cal genius, which has survived all domestic 
and foreign difficulties, is indispensable to 
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the development of a modern democratic so- 
ciety. Through her ideals of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, revolutionary France changed 
the face of autocratic Europe in the 18th and 
19th centuries. We, too, profited from the 
best in the French revolutionary heritage. 
In the same way I expect that the republican 
idealism of modern France will leave its im- 
print on every corner of the world. 

In the postwar era, Europe experienced the 
unifying influences of men like Monnet and 
Schuman. France was the fountainhead of 
the movement toward European unity—unity 
in both the economic and political dimen- 
sions. France made unforgettable contri- 
butions to European reconstruction after the 
most damaging war in human history. 
Throughout the 1950’s, however, the prestige 
of France declined. Internal confusion at 
home was one of the products of incessant 
warfare in the Far East and North Africa, 
General de Gaulle made his outstanding con- 
tribution by ending the Algerian war and 
grappling effectively with economic and po- 
litical instability at home. Some of his 
positive achievements, however, have been 
partially offset by a resurgence of French 
nationalism, an apparent reluctance to em- 
brace supranationalism in Europe, and a 
marked coolness toward the existing organi- 
zation of NATO. 

But now France has caught her breath 
and regained her strength. She has an op- 
portunity to devote this newfound strength 
to the political union of Europe, to the con- 
solidation of the Atlantic Community, to the 
development of a strong and free democracy 
at home, and to an open and constructive 
attitude toward the underdeveloped world. 
As a friend and admirer of France, without 
whose help our own country could not have 
gained her independence, I cherish the hope 
that she will match her economic and tech- 
nical progress by creative political leader- 
ship in the international sphere. 

Question. What in your view will be the 
principal difference between the last decade 
and the next? 

Answer. The Second World War left a 
world dominated by two great powers: the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
decade of the 19508 saw the gradual diffusion 
of two-power control. The next decade will 
be characterized, I believe, by a plurality of 
power centers. For instance, I see no pros- 
pect of an early rapprochement between 
Moscow and Peiping. The “monolithic 
unity” of the Communist bloc is an archaic 
myth to which no one even bothers to pay 
lipservice any more. As colonial issues re- 
cede in importance, the uncommitted na- 
tions will respond more and more to di- 
vergent national and regional interests. In 
the more developed world, a revived Europe 
will come into its own as an equal partner 
of the United States. The challenge to 
democratic statesmanship will be to show 
that the fundamental unity of the demo- 
cratic nations.will be strengthened, rather 
than weakened, by the broadening of inde- 
pendent strength in the West. 

There is no question that the next decade 
must see a rise in the standard of living of 
the underdeveloped areas, France, Europe, 
and North America have an unprecedented 
opportunity to expand the distribution of 
goods and services throughout the world. 
The 1960's must become the worldwide 
“decade of development“ which President 
Kennedy called for in his historic address 
to the United Nations. Without a funda- 
mental improvement in trade relationships, 
the decade of development may never get 
off the ground. Such an improvement must 
be our common goal in the years ahead. 

Question. In what domain do you think 
that France will have an essential role to 
play in this next decade? 

Answer. The answer to this question will 
depend on the kind of France we have. My 
hope would be that France will promote the 
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movement toward a united Europe which 
will live in intimate political and economic 
partnership with the United States, the 
Western Hemisphere, and other democratic 
nations. I would hope that France will con- 
tinue its splendid record of assistance to the 
new nations of Africa and that it will make 
an increasing contribution to the success of 
the Alliance for Progress in Latin America. 

Question. Should a united Europe be the 
top priority, or is another task more urgent? 

Answer. The creation of a united Europe 
is certainly a matter of top priority, but a 
united Europe cannot exist in a vacuum. 
If the dream of European unity is to have 
meaning, a united Europe must have fruit- 
ful relationships with the rest of the world— 
especially with the United States and the 
awakening nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. This is an essential element of 
Europe's resumption of international leader- 
ship, and it is essential to the emerging na- 
tions in their struggle to compete successfully 
and peacefully in the 20th century. So I 
would hope that the new Europe will be 
outward looking, not inward looking, and 
that it will struggle to meet the problems 
and needs of the presently underdeveloped 
areas. I wish to emphasize this point because 
Europe, in many instances, understands the 
concerns of its former colonies far better 
than does the United States. That is why 
the European contribution to our joint efforts 
for world betterment is of such transcendant 
importance in the years ahead. I believe the 
task can be performed more effectively by a 
United Europe than by a Europe whose pow- 
ers are dissipated by superfluous nationalism. 

Question. Do you think that France can 
influence the policies of the U.S.S.R. and of 
the United States of America and, if so, how? 

Answer. As a general proposition, the best 
way for a nation to exert influence is to ad- 
vocate ideas and policies which offer the 
Promise of solving problems and meeting 
needs. France is in a unique position to 
perform this task. She is a large and dy- 
namic nation. Her proposals command in- 
stant attention in the world. Since there 
is no major problem involving the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. which does not at 
the same time involve the interests of 
France, I cannot conceive of any movement 
in these areas which would not be signifi- 
cantly influenced by France’s position. 

History is a helpful, if not infallible, guide. 
Throughout modern history the French Na- 
tion has had an extraordinarily close rela- 
tionship with Russia and Eastern Europe. I 
recall that Czar Alexander III, of Russia, the 
most powerful despot of his time, once stood 
bareheaded while a band played the “Mar- 
Seillaise.” This was part of the price he paid 
for the Franco-Russian alliance prior to 
World War I. 

Is it too much to hope that France can 
reassert her special influence in Eastern 
Europe? I think not. France has demon- 
strated her renewed vitality. General de 
Gaulle has shown that he is impervious to 
the rocket rattling of the Kremlin leader- 
ship. He was a staunch ally of the United 
States during the Cuban crisis of last Oc- 
tober. The Communist leaders have reason 
to respect French influence and to profit 
from French civilization; by the same token 
they have no good reason to fear France as 
they profess to fear West Germany. France, 
in short, has a continuing opportunity, under 
General de Gaulle's direction, to play a con- 
structive role in the settlement of East-West 
differences. His concept of the Soviet Union 
as a European power with interests peculiar 
to Europe could be an extremely helpful one 
in both the economic and political fields. 

I for one would welcome France as a part- 
ner in the dialog between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Question. Do you think that France will be 
one of the nations in the next 10 years to 
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invent a system which will be neither cap- 
italist nor Communist and, if so, what will 
it be? 

Answer. I doubt that the word “capital- 
ism” has any clearcut meaning today except 
through the distorted lenses of Communist 
dogma, Certainly France today has an eco- 
nomic system which is neither capitalist nor 
Socialist, let alone Communist. The en- 
lightened French system combines state 
planning with a wide area reserved for pri- 
vate initiative. This system has been largely 
responsible for France's dramatic economic 
progress in the last decade. It has many 
similarities with the regulated free enter- 
prise which prevails in the United States, 
but there are important differences as well. 
I would say that the organization of the 
French economy reflects your country’s age- 
old experience with centralism. It is organi- 
cally linked with a tradition that has been 
passed on from generation to generation 
since the days of Louis XIV. 

In the United States, Franklin Roosevelt 
and the New Deal created a new form of 
society which also is neither capitalist in 
19th century sense nor Socialist nor in be- 
tween. It is a sui generis—certain to evolve 
in the future but equally certain to differ 
from the French, the European, or the Com- 
munist models. I hope for a high degree of 
cross-fertilization between your country and 
mine. The experiments of France in demo- 
cratic planning have supplied the mixed 
society with new techniques and valuable 
new tools. With their help, we can build 
further on the foundations of that mixed 
society which were developed a generation 
ago in the agonies of the depression. 

Question. What in your view would be the 
best nuclear policy for France to follow? 

Answer. Although I understand the argu- 
ments which have led the French Govern- 
ment to develop a national nuclear deter- 
rent, I continue to believe that the policy 
of separate national deterrents is a tragic 
mistake. The proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons among a multiplicity of states can only 
increase the chances of world catastrophe. 
The development of nuclear weapons and 
means of delivery consumes vital resources 
like a ravenous and vicious animal. These 
resources are needed for the social and eco- 
nomic development of all mankind. It is 
illusory to argue, as some have argued, that 
an effective independent nuclear force can 
be developed cheaply. My hope would be 
that further experience with nuclear mat- 
ters—with the monetary, human, and social 
implications of these terrible weapons—will 
convince France that the best hope for secu- 
rity and peace lies in a unified Atlantic 
deterrent. 

My own country has made proposals as to 
the form this unified deterrent might take. 
I do not argue that these proposals consti- 
tute a perfect or final solution, What is 
needed now is the contribution of the French 
political mind to the harmonization of the 
Western nuclear deterrent with the legiti- 
mate security requirements of each mem- 
ber of NATO. NATO cannot afford to see its 
members go it alone“ in the nuclear sphere. 
Neither can it afford hastily concocted and 
dubious compromises. I continue to hope 
that a way can be found which will earn the 
confidence of our allies and sustain the 
credibility of the deterrent. 

Question. If you were invited to speak to 
the youth of France, what would you like 
to tell them? 

Answer. I would say that we are all living 
in one of the most perilous, most exciting, 
and potentially most creative epochs of hu- 
man history. I would tell them that, in my 
judgment, the movement of history is toward 
a pluralistic and democratic world; that 
Chairman Khrushchev’s dream of a world of 
“monolithic ideological and political unity,” 
as he put it in his speech of March 8 to the 
Soviet intellectuals, is both narrow and obso- 
lete; that the forces of pluralism are already 
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so strong that within the Communist em- 
pire itself they are shattering the universal- 
ism of Communist dogma and Communist 
discipline; that the future belongs to men 
who are modern enough to control and de- 
velop science and technology, who are strong 
enough to defend the institutions of the 
open society, who are mature enough to 
acknowledge the legitimate diversity of a 
pluralistic world, who are courageous enough 
to advance boldly toward the challenges of 
the future, and who are free enough to think, 
talk, write, and speak according to the dic- 
tates of their intelligence and their con- 
science. This would be my message to the 
youthful citizens of a country whose best 
days are still ahead of it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In closing, Mr. 
President, let me repeat something I 
said in connection with President Ken- 
nedy’s visit to Germany last month. On 
June 26, I made the following remarks 
in this Chamber: 

Mr. President, let us not be juvenile. Let 
us not sow discord where harmony of pur- 
pose should prevail. Let us bring into the 
open the problems which beset the Atlantic 
Alliance * * * but let us beware of chipping 
away the mortar of the world’s greatest al- 
liance through sensationalist reporting. In 
other words, what is needed is a discourse 
among the leaders of the free world 
on how best to perfect the Atlantic Alliance 
and how to make it stronger politically, 
militarily, economically, and ideologically. 


These words still hold, Mr. President, 
I trust that the opinion molders in this 
country will emphasize a more positive 
approach than is exemplified by the 
Newsweek article. The whole tone of 
the Franco-American discourse has to 
be raised several notches before we can 
anticipate a substantial improvement in 
this vital aspect of U.S. foreign relations. 

The tone of some of the comments 
which have come from some commen- 
tators and political officers in the Re- 
public of France also need a much more 
affirmative and positive tone than they 
have had to date. It is the only way I 
can see in which we can improve the 
situation and come to a better under- 
standing between our two great coun- 
tries. 


FOREIGN AID—INADEQUATE EXE- 
CUTION OF MANSFIELD AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
third subject I wish to discuss this after- 
noon, during my daily comment on my 
opposition to the foreign-aid bill in its 
present form—although I hope it will be 
possible to vote for a suitable foreign- 
aid bill when the measure comes to the 
floor of the Senate—is the inadequate 
execution of the Mansfield amendment. 
It is only out of my desire to continue to 
make a record of suggestions for improv- 
ing the bill that I make these daily 
speeches. 

It should be evident from my remarks 
about the foreign-aid bill over the past 
weeks that I no longer have any belief 
in the tinkering, trimming approach to 
the fat boy. Clearly, the time has passed 
for the plastic surgery which used to help 
blur the unlovely contours of the awk- 
ward creature. Surgery of a more dras- 
tic nature is obviously required. 

Today I want to give another concrete 
reason for my loss of faith in the ability 
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of the executive branch to recast its 
anachronistic foreign-aid structure, 

Senators know that we who are mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
have made many attempts to compel the 
executive branch to recast the foreign- 
aid program into a manageable one, with 
specific goals and objectives. We have 
tried to promote an examination of basic 
philosophical premises about foreign aid, 
and indeed, to find out whether such 
fundamental tenets actually exist. 
Prominent among such efforts has been 
the Mansfield amendment. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFietp], our majority 
leader, in 1959 took the fine initiative 
of securing the acceptance of section 
503(c) in the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. This section directed 
the executive branch to present concrete 
plans for reducing and terminating bi- 
lateral grants of economic aid in the de- 
fense support and special assistance 
categories. 

For those who have lost their way in 
our decade-long game of semantics, I 
should note that these categories have 
since joined together under the title of 
supporting assistance; when the latter 
is combined with military aid the two 
are entitled strategic assistance. Per- 
haps I should also say that a ginkgo 
blossom “by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” 

Now just where do we stand 4 years 
after the notable initiative of our re- 
spected majority leader? I fear the an- 
swer is: In pretty much the same old 
place. 

CHANGES SINCE 1960 


Both reports delivered in response to 
section 503(c) are depressing reading, 
and I shall spare Senators the pain and 
boredom of having to hear lengthy 
quotations from the unclassified version. 
Suffice it to say that much of the latter 
is devoted to a pedestrian defense of 
grant aid—although the Mansfield 
amendment contemplated no such eva- 
sion in directing that a specific plan be 
made for ending that aid in recipient 
countries. 

Thus we read, for example, that: 

Against this background, the overall pur- 
poses of the defense support and special 
assistance programs are sound. * To 
reduce or end the requirements for grant 
aid by altering or abandoning the goals of 
such aid is a conceivable but not an ac- 
ceptable approach, 


In other words, it is all right for Con- 
gress to have conceptions, but the execu- 
tive branch in its majesty and wisdom 
does not have to pay any attention to 
them. 

The mistake we made in the Mansfield 
amendment was putting in the words, 
“insofar as practicable,” when we asked 
that specific plans be worked out for 
ending supporting grants. 

In a blaze of honesty, the unclassified 
report of 1960 revealed that the Agency 
for International Development had no 
real intention of eliminating the defense 
support aid to the five countries which 
received about 75 percent of that aid in 
1960. It comes as something of a shock, 
therefore, to discover that two of the five 
are not receiving supporting assistance 
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today. But I beg Senators to withhold 
their tears for the plight of those two 
countries—there are many other cate- 
gories of assistance, and our two friends 
together are scheduled to receive a total 
approaching half a billion dollars in the 
coming fiscal year, not including the 
Public Law 480 program. 

I wish I could name the two countries. 
But the aid they are currently receiving 
is designated “top secret.” It is classi- 
fied material. However, in this classi- 
fied material we have the story of the 
subterfuge in the foreign aid bill. The 
fact remains that those two countries 
will continue to get about half a billion 
dollars in the coming year, not including 
Public Law 480 funds. Thus we see that 
the Mansfield amendment was ineffective 
in reducing aid to these two countries. 

After virtually excluding 75 percent of 
the economic grant program from serious 
consideration, the executive branch re- 
port of 1960 grudgingly saw a possibil- 
ity of ending grant aid over a 5-year pe- 
riod in 10 countries receiving something 
over half the remaining 25 percent. 
Here there has been some progress: nine 
were on the list for this aid in fiscal 
1962; this year only four are getting 
these grants. I think there is some rea- 
son gratefully to ascribe this progress to 
the change of administrations downtown. 

Next, we turn to the list of eight coun- 
tries which the executive branch con- 
Sidered as being subject to reductions. 
And we find that five of the eight are 
still firmly entrenched in the supporting 
assistance category. In short, we were 
not promised much in 1960, and we have 
not gotten much reduction today. 

As for the remaining small grant pro- 
grams, the executive branch scarcely 
bothered to think about specific reduc- 
tions. Despite its unwillingness to con- 
template change, changes did occur, and 
six of nine listed areas are not now on 
the supporting assistance list. On the 
other hand, new candidates have ap- 
peared to vitiate the meaning of this de- 
velopment. Indeed, the executive branch 
oo age report forecast this in not- 

Moreover, new needs for grant aid are likely 
to arise. The grant method of economic 
assistance * * * has been an essential in- 
strument of foreign policy and, in an uncer- 
tain world, promises to remain so. 


We were thus told that foreign aid 
administrators expect to give grant aid 
as long as the world situation remains 
uncertain. Under such circumstances, 
the American taxpayer might start look- 
ing to the Almighty for relief, since he 
would be unlikely to get it on this earth. 

I do not want to minimize the impor- 
tance of the Mansfield amendment. 
Without it, I daresay we would have 
made no progress at all. And we have 
made some, but small, progress. 

On the face of it, we seem to have re- 
duced the total of that assistance quite 
substantially. In fiscal year 1960 the 
actual appropriation for defense support 
and special assistance totaled $940 mil- 
lion. In contrast, the appropriation for 
supporting assistance in fiscal year 1963 
mounted to only $395 million. That 
looks like real, if slow, progress. 
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CONGRESS MUST GO FURTHER 


But stop a moment and consider the 
end result. By the time the executive 
branch completed its normal mystifica- 
tions—including recoveries, carryovers, 
transfers, and uses of contingency 
funds—the total for supporting assist- 
ance in the fiscal year 1963 had risen to 
roughly $550 million. Moreover, the re- 
quest for this supporting assistance cate- 
gory for the forthcoming fiscal year has 
gone up to $435 million. The book- 
keepers give and they take away in a 
dazzling display of paperwork. 

But when the foreign aid bill is ana- 
lyzed, the incontrovertible fact remains 
that the administration is not carrying 
out the spirit and the intent of the Mans- 
field amendment. I answer again today 
the question that is often put to me: 
“Senator, where would you cut?” I 
would cut here. In my judgment, this 
proposal for the assistance program 
should be cut drastically in the bill. 

The central question is, Where are 
we heading? My answer is that we do 
not really know. To the degree that sup- 
porting assistance has declined in 
amounts, we have turned to the cate- 
gories of development grants and loans 
to fill up the kitty. The latter category 
appears to fulfill the desire of the Con- 
gress and the American people for a pro- 
gram of recoverable loans. Yet all indi- 
cations are that the loans in time will 
turn out to be grants. 

Meanwhile, the token interest 
charges—three quarters of 1 percent 
that Congress charged on many loans 
of ten years, during which the recipient 
country has not paid a single red 
cent—almost uniformly less than the 
cost of the money to us—do little to 
satisfy my concern over the direction 
the program is taking. 

Mr. President, I frankly doubt that 
the present means of distinguishing 
categories in the foreign aid bill amount 
to very much at all. The bill reminds 
me of a half-inflated balloon: we 
squeeze one spot, and another bulge ap- 
pears. I am inclined to believe the time 
has come to apply the needle to the 
balloon, to collapse it, and to build a 
better structure with better materials. 

Our experience with foreign aid 
makes it overwhelmingly clear that the 
executive branch bureaucrats will al- 
ways perform marvels in evading the 
intent of Congress so long as they are 
given any latitude whatsoever to do so. 
Four years have passed since the Mans- 
field amendment, and we still find our- 
selves being asked to authorize close to 
a half a billion dollars of a kind of aid 
we had every right to believe would have 
disappeared entirely by now. I submit 
that the time seems to have come for 
the Congress to flex its flabby muscles 
and create the kind of program it be- 
lieves the President should carry out. 

Mr. President, on Friday, I shall dis- 
cuss what I believe we should do after 
the collapse of the balloon. I think we 
should start all over in the foreign aid 

program, and should grant foreign aid 
only on the basis of merit and only on 
the basis of a procedure which will pro- 
tect the American taxpayers, for under 
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this bill they are being taken for a ride, 
and the time has come to stop the 
runaway. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISPOSITION 
OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 238, Sen- 
ate bill 851. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
851) to amend the act authorizing the 
transmission and disposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of electric en- 
ergy generated at Falcon Dam on the 
Rio Grande to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to also market power gen- 
erated at Amistad Dam on the Rio 
Grande was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act of June 18, 1954 (68 Stat. 255), 
be amended as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 1 
change the phrase “Falcon Dam, an interna- 
tional storage reservoir project” to read 
Falcon Dam and Amistad Dam, interna- 
tional storage reservoir projects”, and change 
the word “project”, the second place it ap- 
pears, to read projects“. 

(b) In the second sentence of section 1 
change the word “project” to read “projects”. 

(c) In the fourth sentence of section 1 of 
said Act, strike the balance of the sentence 
beginning with the phrase “in order to make 
the power and energy generated at said proj- 
ect” and substitute: “for the integration of 
the Falcon and Amistad projects and in 
order to make the power and energy gen- 
erated at said projects available in wholesale 
quantities for sale on fair and reasonable 
terms and conditions to facilities owned by 
the Federal Government, public bodies, co- 
operatives, and privately owned companies.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 257), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of 
the power to be generated at the Amistad 
Dam as he now does with Falcon Dam power. 
It further authorizes the construction of the 
necessary transmission lines to integrate the 
transmission of the two projects for a more 
effective operation. 

The bill was submitted and recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Amistad Dam was authorized for con- 
struction and operation by the International 
Boundary and Water Commission on July 7, 
1960. The construction schedule calls for 
completion of the dam and the first two 
units of the powerplant early in 1968. These 
two units will have a generating capacity of 
32,000 kilowatts. When all five units are 
completed the ultimate generating capacity 
will be 80,000 kilowatts. 

In the interest of efficient operation and 
disposition of the generation of these two 
projects and in order to give the Bureau of 
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Reclamation ample time to contract for the 
disposition of the power, the committee rec- 
ommends the enactment of S. 851. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR RE- 
SEARCH AT STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous corisent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 268, House bill 40. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 40) to assist the States to provide 
additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 288), explaining the purposes of the 
bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION 

This bill provides for the appropriation of 
funds to be apportioned among the States 
for the construction of research facilities at 
State agricultural experiment stations. Use 
of Hatch Act funds for such construction is 
now authorized by section 4 of that act; but 
only very limited use of such authority has 
been made, partly because such funds are 
available only on an annual basis and States 
have been unable to accumulate sufficient 
funds for major capital outlays. Grants 
under the bill would be available for 3 years. 

Grant funds would be apportioned under 
the act to States— 

(1) One-third equally among the States; 

(2) One-third on the basis of rural popu- 
lation; and 

(3) One-third on the basis of farm popula- 
tion. 

All Federal grants would have to be 
matched by at least equal sums from non- 
Federal sources. 

HEARINGS 

In 1962 hearings were held on H.R. 12712, 
which is identical to H.R. 40, by the sub- 
committee in charge of this legislation. Fav- 
orable testimony was presented on behalf of 
the Department of Agriculture and the ex- 
periment station section of the legislative 
committee of the Association of State Um- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges. There 
was no opposition to the bill. 


CONSIDERATION BY HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND DEPARTMENTAL APPROVAL 


Attached are excerpts from the report of 
the House Committee on Agriculture (H. 
Rept. 271, 88th Cong.) further discussing 
the need for this legislation. 


A very substantial part of the tremendous 
progress which has, in the past few decades, 
made American agriculture the most efficient 
in the world, is due to the research work 
which has been carried out jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the vari- 
ous States in the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Since 1887, when the Hatch 
Act was enacted, this work has been carried 
out cooperatively between the States and the 
Federal Government, with State funds at 
least matching the funds made available by 
the Federal Government. A very large part 
of the Department’s agricultural research is 
conducted in these State experiment stations. 
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Since this cooperative research program 
has been in operation for more than 70 
years, and most of the experiment stations 
were established early in the program, many 
of the buildings, laboratories, and other 
facilities are far from modern. Many of 
them, constructed primarily for research in 
agricultural production, are not suitable for 
research in the utilization of agricultural 
commodities, for the basic research increas- 
ingly necessary to develop new uses, nor 
for employment of the advanced techniques, 
equipment, and methods which have become 
available in recent years. 

In 1955, Congress recognized the urgent 
need to improve and modernize the physical 
facilities of the State experiment stations 
and amended the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361d) 
to authorize the use of funds appropriated 
thereunder “for the purchase and rental of 
land and the construction, acquisition, al- 
teration, or repair of buildings necessary for 
conducting research.” 

For several reasons this authority has not 
been used. Traditionally, Hatch Act funds 
have been used almost exclusively for re- 
search operations and not for facilities. 
There is no requirement in the existing law 
of approval of facility construction in ad- 
vance by the Secretary in order to avoid 
duplication or unnecessary expenditures. 
There is no authority in the existing law 
for funds allotted to a State to be carried 
over from one fiscal year to another, making 
construction of a major facility with match- 
ing funds virtually impossible. For these 
reasons, among others, the Department of 
Agriculture has not requested nor has the 
Congress appropriated any funds specifically 
for the purpose of research facility construc- 
tion and improvement, although Congress 
has clearly recognized the need for such a 
program. 

This bill will provide the specific author- 
ization and guidelines for cooperative Fed- 
eral-State action in bringing about much 
needed modernization and improvement of 
the physical facilities for research at the 
State experiment stations. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it ad- 
journ to meet at 12 o’clock noon, to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
yesterday, in response to the torrent of 
critical commentary and in anticipation 
of the forthcoming report of the Surgeon 
General's Advisory Committee on Smok- 
ing, senior representatives of the six ma- 
jor cigarette manufacturers met under 
the aegis of the Tobacco Institute, re- 
portedly to institute far-reaching re- 
forms of industry-advertising behavior. 

At approximately 3:30 p.m. yesterday 
afternoon, George V. Allen, president of 
the Tobacco Institute, emerged from this 
historic conference to issue a statement. 

I regret to report that the tobacco in- 
dustry lion labored and brought forth 
a mouse. 

The statement read as follows: 

I wish to restate and reaffirm the Tobacco 
Institute's position that smoking is a custom 
for adults and that it is not the intent of 
the industry to promote or encourage smok- 
ing among youth. 
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Because there has been some misunder- 
standing and criticism of the industry on 
this point, the institute has offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions, applicable to cigarette 
advertising in all media for the attention 
of its members: 

(1) Cigarette advertisements should be 
characterized by good judgment and good 
taste. 

(2) In keeping with the position of the 
industry that smoking is a custom for adults, 
cigarette advertisements should not give a 
contrary impression. 

(3) Persons featured in advertising should 
be, and should appear to be adults. 

(4) Television and radio programs and 
other media whose intent is directed par- 
ticularly to youthful audiences should not 
bo sponsored or used. 

(5) Good judgment in program content 
rather than arbitrary restriction of sponsor- 
ship to certain hours of the listening or 
viewing day, should be the determining fac- 
tor. 

It will be recalled that on June 19, I 
stated that a number of individual com- 
panies of the institute had decided to dis- 
continue college advertising and promotional 
activities. 

The details of implementing the insti- 
tute's suggestions are of course matters for 
the decision of individual companies. The 
institute itself does not monitor or regu- 
late the advertising of its members. 


Mr. President, it is certainly a re- 
markable occasion when the leaders of 
six great American corporations convene 
in Washington—not to consider smok- 
ing as a health hazard, for no word 
suggesting health or the absence thereof 
intrudes upon the face of the state- 
ment—but simply to preserve inviolate 
a cherished national custom: adult 
smoking. 

What broad code of self-regulation 
does the Tobacco Institute adopt to 
achieve this end? The individual exer- 
cise of good judgment and good taste.” 
None of us, I am sure, oppose the revolu- 
tionary application to cigarette adver- 
tising of “good judgment and good 
taste.” I am, unhappily, confident, 
however, that each company’s concept 
of taste will be governed by its own eco- 
nomic interest. 

Let me cite an example: Several 
months ago I addressed to President 
Robert E. Kintner, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., a letter in support of 
the courageous attack by former Florida 
Governor, Leroy F. Collins, now pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, upon tobacco advertising 
aimed at young people. 

Mr. Kintner's reply to my letter was, 
in part, as follows: 

So far as the commercials themselves are 
concerned, they neither appear in programs 
designed specifically for children, nor in our 
judgment do they make special appeals to 
children. On the contrary, the typical ap- 
proach of these commercials, we believe, is 
general in theme and competitive in direc- 
tion, depicting the pleasure of smoking and 
emphasizing the particular virtues of the 
advertised brand. We do not regard the 
appearance of sports figures in cigarette com- 
mercials—the only specific Governor Collins 
mentioned—as representing a special appeal 
to children, any more than their appearance 
in commercials for various other products, 
such as hair lotion; these personalities are 
universally popular figures throughout the 
population, particularly with men, and it 
seems to us that their use in commercials is 
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normal and proper. We would ourselves re- 
ject tobacco commercials that we felt were 
designed to appeal directly and specifically 
to children, but there has been no need 
to do so, since no such commercials have 
been proposed to us, nor do we think they 
are likely to be. 


Surely, Mr. Kintner’s standards of 
judgment and taste are no more debased 
than those of his cigarette advertisers. 
I, therefore, conclude that under the 
standards set forth by George Allen there 
will be no change whatsoever in the form 
or content of cigarette advertising. And 
I am reinforced in this conclusion by Mr. 
Allen’s promise that the matter of adver- 
tising reform should be left entirely to 
“the decision of individual companies.” 

What was the purpose of this much- 
heralded convention of tobacco men? 
What did they hope to accomplish by 
this pallid pronouncement? I suspect 
that it was motivated by a desire to head 
off Government regulation by providing 
a show of industry responsibility. In- 
stead, it was a vivid demonstration of the 
paralysis of industry responsibility. 

It was, in addition, an ostrich-like 
action. The American law courts are 
moving inexorably toward cigarette 
manufacturer liability to lung cancer 
victims, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the only course open to the industry, if 
it is to avoid a torrent of future success- 
ful lawsuits, is to issue frequent and ap- 
propriate warnings to its customers. 

More than that, it is apparent to vir- 
tually all nonindustry observers that 
radical changes must be forthcoming in 
the marketing of cigarettes if cigarette 
sales are to be permitted to continue. 

We do not expect an industry to pre- 
side at its own dissolution, but we expect 
realistic answers to fundamental chal- 
lenges. 

Mr. President, for 13 years the tobacco 
industry has defaulted its responsibili- 
ties. If any further yardstick of the in- 
dustry’s incapacity to order its own 
house was needed, it was furnished by 
yesterday’s exercise in futility. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] de- 
livered a very thoughtful and construc- 
tive address on the current situation 
pertaining to the labor-management dis- 
pute on the American railroads. As one 
other Senator who is deeply concerned 
about the problem, I add only a few 
words. Both management and labor—in 
the present instance, the carriers and the 
railroad brotherhoods—are on the verge 
of jeopardizing a long-established policy 
of negotiation and collective bargaining 
under the Railway Labor Act which pro- 
vides for responsible voluntary action 
within the law. I cannot believe that 
management and the brotherhoods de- 
sire compulsory arbitration, thereby per- 
mitting Government to impose its will 
without the voluntary acceptance of the 
interested parties, nor can I believe that 
management would desire to see the 
Government of the United States engage 
in taking over the properties under an 
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act of law to prevent a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. President, I hope that these great 
forces in our political, economic, and so- 
cial life in relation to management and 
labor will soberly reflect upon the situa- 
tion that is before us. The issue that is 
now being discussed and debated has 
been before the parties for almost 4 
years. It is more than an economic 
issue. It represents jobs, but it also 
represents the impact of automation up- 
on an industry or an area of our econ- 
omy. In a very graphic manner it 
poses a problem of what we should do 
to protect individuals, their job rights, 
and their job opportunities when auto- 
mation or a technological change and 
development may very well adversely af- 
fect the employment opportunities and 
rights of the individual. 

Regrettably, we as a country and 
American industry and American labor 
as factors or sectors in our economy have 
not fully faced up to the challenge of 
automation. I am sure that one of the 
great needs today is for a White House 
conference, for lack of a better descrip- 
tion, on the economic and social impact 
of technological change and automation 
upon industry, the employees or workers, 
and the national economy. Such a con- 
ference is long overdue. Possibly the 
current situation may precipitate more 
thoughtful consideration of the overall 
long-range aspects of the implications 
of automation and technology upon the 
American economic system. 

I urge upon those who have the re- 
sponsibility for the negotiations that 
they take a careful look at what might 
happen if a strike situation develops 
and the public welfare of our Nation 
is threatened. Management—the car- 
riers—have a responsibility which goes 
far beyond merely accepting the recom- 
mendations of presidential boards and 
commissions. We are dealing with hu- 
man beings. We are dealing with local- 
ized situations. We are dealing with a 
great national industry, the transporta- 
tion industry. We are also coming to 
grips at the present time with patterns 
of labor-management relations that have 
been established for a half century or a 
century. 

Therefore great tolerance, a sense of 
accommodation and adjustment to hu- 
man needs is required on the part of 
management, and management needs 
clearly to understand that. Likewise 
the workers must understand that there 
have been changes that have come about 
in the railroad industry and other aspects 
of transportation. Those changes can- 
not be ignored. 

It is inconceivable to me that men who 
are capable of organizing a great trans- 
portation industry, organizing workers 
and managing the railroads—the great- 
est railroad system in the world—should 
find themselves incapable of negotiating 
the differences that now exist between 
the carriers and the brotherhoods. I 
hope that they do not feel that there is 
more wisdom on questions of intricate 
industrial and human relations problems 
in the Congress than there is in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. Therefore 
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I would strongly urge that the workers, 
the brotherhoods in the present instance, 
fine, long-established, highly respected 
organizations of railroad workers, recog- 
nize the pitfalls that can be found in 
seizure. 

If seizure of the railroads should be 
authorized by law, it could well mean 
that the Government of the United 
States would be placed in a situation of 
compelling men to work against their 
will and of imposing rules and regula- 
tions by edict or fiat. 

Seizure is no answer for the workers. 
Seizure is surely no answer for industry. 

We believe in respect for private prop- 
erty, but private property must also have 
respect for human rights. 

I have said to those who have come to 
see me, “If this dispute is forced into 
these Chambers for settlement, you are 
opening up a Pandora’s box of trouble 
for both industry and labor.” 

The American system is on trial, and 
we must prove to ourselves and to the 
world that responsible management 
and responsible trade unionism—in 
this instance responsible carriers with 
tremendous investments in vast facilities 
and responsible brotherhoods with hun- 
dreds of thousands of members—can 
bring to bear upon a complex economic 
as well as technological problem their 
will and their intelligence. We must 
prove we can make the necessary ad- 
justments and compromises through ne- 
gotiation, conciliation, and collective 
bargaining to bring about a sensible 
settlement. 

I refuse to believe that the Congress 
of the United States knows more about 
operating railroads and about labor- 
management relations within the rail- 
road industry than the managers, the 
carriers, and the workers. 

I have the feeling that both sides in 
this dispute think they will get a better 
deal from the Congress. But both sides 
cannot get a better deal, 

I have the feeling that the carriers 
think compulsory arbitration may be im- 
posed upon the workers. I remind the 
carriers that compulsory arbitration also 
would apply to them. While compulsory 
arbitration may well satisfy in this par- 
ticular instance and in this particular 
dispute, it would establish a precedent 
which could literally erode away and 
corrode the very base of collective bar- 
gaining. 

I remind the workers, in this instance 
the brotherhoods, that if they are looking 
to the Government to seize the railroads 
and thereby to have a benevolent and 
friendly Government do for the workers 
what management was unwilling to do, 
they may very well be sowing the seeds 
of destruction of their trade unions, of 
their brotherhoods. These words have 
been expressed privately in conference. 

I appeal now for good sense and good 
judgment, because the American people 
will not stand to have this Nation para- 
lyzed by a transportation tieup. 

I remind workers and industry that 
compulsory arbitration could lead to the 
elimination of all free collective bargain- 
ing in key industries. It is not only the 
railroads which are involved in this dis- 
pute. While some people would like to 
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confine the dispute to its narrow limits, 
I say that every act of Congress estab- 
lishes a precedent for another act. 

Perhaps we shall be forced to make 
these tough decisions. If we are, we 
shall have to remain here to do the best 
we can. 

I remind the American people and the 
participants in the disputes that hurried 
or quick action on a subject as meaning- 
ful, as involved, as far reaching as sei- 
zure and compulsory arbitration will not 
take place here in Congress. There will 
be no quick action, because there are 
men in this body and in the other body 
of the Congress who feel strongly on 
these matters. 

If the situation comes to a strike—if 
the dispute should end up with the car- 
riers imposing new rules and the rail- 
road brotherhoods refusing to work 
there will of course be only one alterna- 
tive, that is, to come to the Congress for 
new powers. If the dispute is brought 
here for a quick and final resolution, I 
say, “You are being misled. Do not ex- 
pect such a quick and final solution.” 
There are men of strong feelings and 
conviction on these issues. They will de- 
mand to be heard. 

More importantly, for those who feel 
that the Congress has a unique wisdom 
in these matters, I say also, “take an- 
other look at the problem.” 

Mr. President, I have not read the 
news clipping which has just been hand- 
ed to me, but I have been aware of the 
fact that there have been consultations 
going on at the White House this after- 
noon. Some of us were there earlier to- 
day. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon labor and 
management met with the President. I 
am hopeful that the proposal which the 
President put before the labor-manage- 
ment group was accepted. It was a pro- 
posal, as I understand it, which included 
a special committee of labor, manage- 
ment, and Government to investigate 
into the facts of this situation once 
again, and to report to the President 
and the Congress. In the meantime, the 
carriers would withhold the imposition 
of new rules and the brotherhoods would 
restrain from refusing to work. 

Now let us see what this news clipping 
says: 

President Kennedy announced late today 
that rail unions and management had ac- 
cepted a new proposal that would prevent a 
railroad strike until at least July 29. 


I am delighted. I cannot say how 
happy this news makes me. 

Earlier today—at about 3 o’clock—I 
was in consultation with the Secretary 
of Labor. I had hoped that somehow 
or other this might come about. I met 
with some of the railroad brotherhood 
representatives this afternoon. After 
these meetings, it seemed to me that 
good sense could prevail. I am most 
gratified that it did. 

The date has been postponed at least 
to July 29. This will give the American 
people, the executive branch, the Con- 
gress, management, and the brother- 
hoods an opportunity to take a sober and 
serious look at the implications of a 
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breakdown in collective bargaining—a 
breakdown that the country cannot af- 
ford in terms of its economic growth, a 
breakdown the country cannot afford in 
terms of national security and national 
well being. 

I think my remarks are rather timely. 
If I recall what we were discussing 
earlier—and I may have to stand cor- 
rected, since this is a very brief note I 
have just read from the newsticker—it 
was a committee of not less than six 
representing Government, management, 
and labor, to be called upon by the 
President to reexamine all the facets of 
this dispute and to report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

That committee would consist, I be- 
lieve, of the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor-CIO, and 
one of the officers of one of the brother- 
hoods, probably Mr. Harrison, of the 
railroad telegraphers, and two members 
of management. This comes from the 
Labor-Management advisory panel to 
our Government. 

Mr. President, I hope that is the sit- 
uation. These details may be found to 
be inaccurate, because we have been con- 
sulting all day long, as have the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the majority 
leader, the Senator from Alabama, and 
other Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

My voice calls out for reason. I re- 
member when the distinguished former 
majority leader, and now Vice President, 
Lynpon Jounson, used to say from this 
very seat, in the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, “Come, let us reason together.” 

If there ever was a time to use these 
words of the great prophet and teacher, 
it is now. 

Let the carriers, management, and 
labor understand that we have come to 
grips now, for the first time on a national 
basis, with the impact of automation, 
technological improvement, and ad- 
vancement, and that what is happening 
in the railroads can happen in a dozen 
or more major industries. 

It is not easy for men at age 50, or age 
40, to see a machine or device or elec- 
tronic instrument take their jobs. Is it 
any wonder that they are concerned? Is 
it any wonder that workers almost lost 
the capacity to “Come, let us reason 
together”? So in the days ahead perhaps 
we not only may look at this dispute, 
which has, of course priority, but also 
prepare a way for looking at other dis- 
putes which may come before us. 

I have just been handed a ticker tape 
which states that the Chief Executive 
has named six members of the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee to in- 
vestigate the dispute and, it states here, 
to report by July 22. The report will 
be transmitted with appropriate legisla- 
tive recommendations by President Ken- 
nedy to Congress. The President said 
the postponement of work rules changes 
by the railroads would be the last re- 
quest by the administration in the 4- 
year-old dispute. 

There is a finality here, Mr. President. 
The date is July 22. This represents a 
12-day period from now. Within that 
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period of time some solution will have 
to be found. 

I think those of us who have been in 
conference on this matter have proven 
that collective wisdom has advantages, 
if not collective wisdom, at least collec- 
tive consultation. Now let us hope that 
the special committee of the labor-man- 
agement advisory group to the President 
will be able to bring some light and some 
sense of vision to the carriers and to 
the brotherhoods. We must not sacri- 
fice something we have been very proud 
of in America, our capacity to reconcile 
our differences voluntarily, without the 
imposition of Government dictation. 
Here is a chance to prove whether or 
not the firm pattern of labor-manage- 
ment negotiations we have followed over 
many years is right and sound, or 
whether we are going to have to forego 
it because men in responsible positions 
are unable to adjust their differences, 
and thereby fall back upon a Depart- 
ment of Government, or an officer of 
Government, to make their decisions for 
them. 

I hope every lover of, and believer in, 
free enterprise will examine his own 
conscience and speak out. It would be 
much better for the carriers in this in- 
stance to make certain concessions to 
the requirements and the needs of hu- 
man beings, who need jobs, and whose 
jobs are at stake, than for management 
or the carriers to rely upon the Govern- 
ment. Once again, in the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, “Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” For reason and good-will are 
the principal weapons that will ultimate- 
ly resolve this 4-year dispute. 

The capriciousness of final decision by 
political officers in economic matters such 
as these ought to be fully realized, and 
I believe it will be. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 10, 1963, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 292. 
Soo: 

S. 312. An act for the relief of Danusoa 
Radochonski; 

S. 380. An act to amend the Act of June 29, 
1960 (Private Law 86-354); 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick; 

S. 504. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; 

S. 535. An act to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act; 

S. 581. An act to amend the A ierten 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for two 
additional years the provisions permitting 
the lease of tobacco acreage allotments; 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Millie Gail 
Mesa; 

S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; 

S. 762. An act to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia Mie- 
cielica; 


An act for the relief of Yoo Chul 


1963 


S. 866. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Petrucci; 

S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes; 

S. 1031. An act to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America 
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an instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 


ganization. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I now move, in accord- 
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ance with the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, July 11, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Civil Rights: Peaceful Change or Social 
Revolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM I. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor» the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered last Friday, July 5, 
1963, at an installation of officers meet- 
ing of Local 614, Boilermakers Union, 
New London, Conn. My remarks were 
devoted primarily to a discussion of the 
civil rights problems, and my views in 
dealing with this problem. 

The address was as follows: 


Cıvıl RIGHTS: PEACEFUL CHANGE OR SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION? 


(Address by Congressman WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once, of Connecticut, before the Boiler- 
makers Union, Local 614, Friday, July 5, 
1963, St. Bernard’s High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn.) 

If any of you think you have problems, I 
suggest that you consider for a moment the 
difficulties with which we are faced in Wash- 
ington, problems on the international scene 
involving world peace and the security of our 
Nation, and problems at home which are no 
less serious. We have a difficult umemploy- 
ment problem, inadequate housing, an econ- 
omy that is held back by an outmoded tax 
structure, substandard educational facilities 
in many areas, rising hospital costs that 
worry our 18 million elderly citizens who 
need the security of medical care, water 
pollution and air pollution, and many others. 
But the most difficult of all problems with 
which we are confronted now is civil rights. 
I shall come back to that subject in a mo- 
ment. 

We cannot close our eyes and say these 
problems don’t exist. We cannot ignore 
them and wish they would somehow disap- 
pear. We must meet them—and I think we 
are making sincere efforts to deal with them. 

Our Government is making basic efforts 
to cut into the hard core of unemployment 
which, as you well know, now totals around 
4 million persons. Already our economy is 
Picking up, and I am hopeful that before 
very long we shall succeed in reducing the 
number of unemployed. 

I would like to see early passage of a tax 
reduction bill in Congress which should 
de a great boon to our economy. It win en- 

courage consumers to create new markets. 

It will encourage business to expand. All of 

this should help create more jobs. 

I would like to see Congress approve the 
medicare bill to provide a program of health 
insurance under social security for our senior 
citizens. They are for the most part people 


of limited income, severely pressed by the 
high cost of living and the high cost of 
medical care. We must help them main- 
tain a decent and dignified way of life in 
their declining years. 

I would like to see the adoption of legisla- 
tion to eliminate the classroom shortage in 
our schools, to pay our teachers more ade- 
quate salaries, to assist our colleges in ac- 
commodating the growing number of stu- 
dents, and to boost the number of doctors 
and dentists to provide better health care 
for our population. 

I would like to see the continuation and 
expansion of our programs which make it 
possible for more people to own homes, for 
elderly people to have decent housing, for 
employees who are displaced by automation 
to be retrained for other skills, for workers 
to have a higher minimum wage, for areas 
eroded by poverty to receive help in rebuild- 
ing their economies, for a concentrated 
attack on air and water pollution, for protec- 
tion of the American public against harm- 
ful drugs, and other programs of direct 
benefit to the people. 

We must recognize that times change. We 
must also recognize that new problems will 
raise new challenges, and that new chal- 
lenges demand new solutions, This great 
Nation of ours has been characterized 
throughout its history by its ability to ad- 
just to changes and to meet whatever chal- 
lenge arises. I am confident that we still 
have that ability. 

Right now we are faced with a tremendous 
challenge in the field of civil rights. We 
cannot ignore the fact that we are in the 
throes of a great social change, some even 
refer to it as a social revolution. 

Just 100 years ago, in 1863, Abraham Lin- 
coln issued his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion assuring freedom and equality to all 
Americans. Now, a century later, some of 
our citizens are still deprived of these rights. 
In the South, as well as in other parts of the 
country, we have seen evidence in recent 
months of the impatience of the Negro peo- 
ple who are the victims of discrimination and 
racism. This impatience is expressed in the 
form of demonstrations, sitins, protests, ap- 
peals. As yet it has been of a nonviolent 
character, with a few exceptions. Let us 
hope it will remain so, for it will indeed be 
a dark and sad day for America if impatience 
gives way to riots and bloodshed. 

Negro leaders themselves are showing signs 
of becoming seriously concerned over such 
developments. Only a few days ago, James 
Farmer, the national director of CORE— 
Congress of Racial Equality—one of the lead- 
ing Negro organizations in the country, stated 
at the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion: “No one can stop the demonstrations. 
The question is: Can we keep them orderly 
and nonviolent?” 

This is a matter to which Negro leaders 
should give much thought. Demonstrations 
can sometimes get out of control, and the 
consequences would then be most tragic for 
all concerned, Negro and white. Not only 
could it lead to loss of life and destruction 
of property, but it would alienate the sym- 


pathy of millions of white people throughout 
the country who support civil rights; it 
would bring much harm to the very cause 
for which Negroes are fighting and would 
set that cause back; and it would do irrepa- 
rable harm to our Nation’s prestige abroad. 
These are factors which should be seriously 
considered by Negro leaders in their efforts 
to keep the demonstrations from becoming 
destructive and violent. This is a responsi- 
bility which they must assume. 

At the same time, the white people must 
realize that the Negro is tired of excuses and 
endless debates. He is alarmed, and even 
angry at times, when he sees that 100 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation he is 
still far from obtaining rights of citizenship. 
He is still struggling for elemental justice, 
for the right to vote, the right to give his 
children an education, the right to decent 
housing, and equal opportunities for ad- 
vancement in employment. White people, 
too, must assume their share of responsibility 
under such circumstances by showing under- 
standing, by avoiding provocation, and by 
cooperating in the effort to attain civil rights 
for all Americans. 

Let me make one point clear, however. 
We must recognize the right of Negroes for 
equal opportunities for obtaining a job, an 
education, proper housing, and so forth. 
Denying this right to them is indefensible. 
But granting a man a job merely because he 
is a Negro is also indefensible. Merit and 
ability should be the determining factors, and 
not the color of a man’s skin, or his religious 
beliefs, or his national origin. All that we 
ask—and I am sure all that the Negroes 
themselves ask—is that they be given an 
equal opportunity, that the same yardstick 
that is applied to whites in employment, 
housing, education, public accommodations, 
and the like, should also be applied to them. 
That is a fair and just request. 

At all levels of Government, Federal, State, 
county and municipal, we must work to find 
a peaceful solution to this problem which is 
without a doubt the overriding moral issue 
of our day. Americans must realize that the 
time for excuses and explanations has passed, 
and that the time for action is here. We 
must reexamine our sense of moral values 
and moral objectives. We cannot afford in 
good conscience to let the struggle of the 
Negro for true emancipation take place with- 
in a nation that seems to have forgotten its 
own moral values. President Kennedy, in his 
recent program to Congress on civil rights, 
has outlined the guidelines for a solution to 
this problem. Failure to accept this program 
will weaken the fabric of our Nation at a 
crucial time in human events when we need 
our full strength to cope with other domestic 
and international problems. 

As I reflect over the struggle for civil 
rights, the thought comes to mind: Why this 
intolerance in this great country of ours to- 
ward the member of a minority group, to- 
ward the person who belongs to a different 
race or faith? Did we not all contribute of 
our brain and brawn to make the United 
States what it is today? Do we not all seek 
the security of our country, the welfare of 
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our Nation? I think of the children born 
in our country today, who in their forma- 
tive years know neither prejudice nor 
hatred of their playmates. They are given 
by Almighty God inalienable rights of free- 
dom and equality, which neither man nor 
law can take away from them or deny to 
them. 

A nation that lives up to these rights and 
provides all of its citizens with the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them, is a happy and pros- 
perous nation, A civilization or society that 
assumes the responsibility that what is 
granted to one will be granted to all, should 
have no fear that it cannot survive the on- 
slaught of communism. It cannot be 
vanquished because its people have some- 
thing to live by and to fight for. 

To me, it stands to reason that in this 
crucial era for all of humanity this is cer- 
tainly a time for all men of good will to 
unite, to set aside their petty bickering, to 
rise above partisan and geographical lines, 
and to go forward together in their efforts to 
achieve security and peace. Unfortunately, 
the civil rights issue serves to divide us, to 
weaken us, to arouse sectional strife, and to 
detract our attention from the real problems 
and dangers facing our country today. This 
is exactly what Khrushchev and his com- 
rades in Moscow want—division in our 
ranks, chaos in our land, and our attention 
diverted to other matters, while they go 
about gobbling up nation after nation until 
we are ready to fall prey to their schemes. 
We fail to treat a deadly cancer, but worry 
over a cut on our finger. 

This is a time that calls for balanced 
minds and clear vision to understand the 
human values behind the struggle for civil 
rights. It must be clearly understood that 
second-class citizenship for any segment of 
our population is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable. We have outlived those concepts. 
The world will no longer tolerate them. If 
there are any among us who doubt it, I urge 
you to look at developments in Asia and 
Africa where many new and independent na- 
tions have recently arisen. Just as colonial- 
ism is a thing of the past, so discrimination 
and second-class citizenship status are 
things of the past. 

The sooner we realize this, the better for 
us. The longer we cling to outmoded con- 
cepts, the more we stand to lose. 

It was one of your great labor leaders, 
Samuel Gompers, the founder and first pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
who said: 

“America is not merely a name. It is not 
merely a land. It is not merely a country, 
nor is it merely a continent. America is a 
symbol; it is an ideal; the hopes of the world 
can be expressed in the ideal—America.” 

That has been true all through our his- 
tory. That is the image in which mankind 
has always regarded our Nation—the sym- 
bol, the ideal, the hope of humanity. The 

of America over the past two centuries 
is the story of a growing and expanding na- 
tion where new op ties have been 
opened up to more and more of its citizens, 
so that they can participate as equal part- 
ners in a free society—free also from dis- 
crimination. Instead of freedom from dis- 
crimination, some sections of our citizenry 
are suffering from an infection of discrimina- 
tion which is sapping our strength, stunting 
our economic growth, and destroying our 
national unity. 

Consider, for example, what discrimination 
in housing is doing to our cities, the decay 
it is causing both in human lives and in 
property. In a book by Howard Moody, 
called “The City: Metropolis or New Jeru- 
salem?” published just a few months ago— 
we read as follows: 

“A city is dying when it has an eye for real 
estate value, but has lost its heart for per- 
sonal values; when it has an understanding 
of traffic flow, but little concern about the 
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flow of human beings; when we have increas- 
ing competence in building, but less and less 
time for housing and ethical codes; when 
human values are absent at the heart of the 
city's decisionmaking, planning, and the ex- 
ecution of its plans * * * then the city 
dies and all that is left, humanly, is decay.“ 

Unfortunately, this is the situation in 
many of our cities today, large and small, 
where Negroes and others are subject to dis- 
crimination in housing and to other indig- 
nities. I am opposed to such practices. I 
am opposed to treating Americans as second- 
class citizens by denying them basic rights 
enjoyed by all others. We must not recog- 
nize any caste system in the United States 
or the supremacy of one race over another. 
Such practices can never be justified in the 
light of our moral and democratic principles, 
because there is no moral justification for 
racial or religious discrimination. 

This country is comprised of people from 
all corners of the earth, all races, religions, 
and nationality groups. All of them have 
made important contributions toward the 
growth of our country and the shaping of 
its destiny. To abuse our civil rights, to 
continue discriminatory practices against 
our fellow citizens, is most injurious to our 
way of life and to everything that this Na- 
tion has stood for and fought for in the 
last 2 centuries. It is intolerable at all 
times, it is morally wrong under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Somewhere recently I came across these 
lines by an American poet: 


“Give us wide walls to build our temple of 
liberty, O God. 

The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 

The South of tolerance, that we may, in 
building, outreach hate; 

The East our faith, that rises clear and 
new each day; 

The West our hope, that even dies a glori- 
ous way. 

The threshold ‘neath our feet will be 
humility; 

The roof—the very sky itself—infinity. 

God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of American liberty.” 


My friends, for the sake of our great Na- 
tion and its future, we must build with love 
and tolerance; with faith in our country 
that it will remain the ideal and the hope 
of mankind, as visualized by Samuel Gom- 
pers; and with the firm belief in human 
brotherhood, freedom, and true understand- 
ing among the nations of the world. We 
cannot be wrong if we are on the side of 
God and man. 


Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
Needs Larger Authorization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to 
increase the authorization for appropri- 
ations. 

Several identical bills are pending be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, as is 
the bill recently passed by the Senate. 
The Senate bill is not as favorable to the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
as some of us had hoped. The Agency 
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intends to ask for an appropriation of 
$15 million for fiscal 1964, and the 
Senate bill set a ceiling of $20 million for 
1964, and 1965 combined. 

The year-and-a-half-old Agency has 
been the voice of the United States at the 
Geneva nuclear test ban talks, and the 18 
nation disarmament conference. Sub- 
jects of its research include detection of 
underground explosions, the future ef- 
fect of arms control on the electronics 
industry in the United States, and the 
development of international law. 

The Agency’s work will back up Under- 
Secretary of State Averell Harriman, in 
his talks with the British, and Russians 
in Moscow, starting July 15. 

It has been argued that the Agency is 
still young, and that its growth should 
be slow. I do not think we can afford 
this leisure. If we are to find workable 
plans of arms control and disarmament, 
and if our negotiators are to be equipped 
to bargain in such a way as to increase 
our national security, we need a tremen- 
dous amount of research. 

Fifteen million dollars a year is a tiny 
amount compared to our total defense 
expenditures, and yet the work of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is one of the most important parts of our 
defense program. 

Beyond the question of dollar amounts, 
the Agency has asked for an elimination 
of the appropriation ceiling. The appro- 
priations process would still take place 
each year, with a thorough review of the 
Agency's activities. This ceiling elim- 
ination would take away any doubt that 
the Agency’s status is permanent, and 
would therefore be an important ex- 
pression of this country’s intention to 
persist in seeking carefully considered 
arms agreements, 


Address by Hon. Carl Albert, of Okla- 
homa, Before the 50th National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a very 
informative and effective speech made by 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
to the delegates and members attending 
the 50th National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
that took place at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., on June 7, 1963. 
There is no more dedicated Member of 
Congress in all fields of legislative ac- 
tivity than the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS By Hon. CARL ALBERT OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the National Rivers and Harbors z 
first of all, I would like to bring a word of 
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greeting from my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives all of whom are aware of 
the importance of the leadership which this 
organization has given to the development 
of our natural resources and particularly our 
water resources. Second, I would like to 
advise that the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
JoHN McCormack, would personally have 
been here to extend a word of greeting and 
to deliver an address which he had pre- 
pared had it not been for illness in his family 
which required his return to Boston last 
night. All the Members of the Congress are 
aware of the impact which the work of this 
great organization has had upon the develop- 
ment of this country, because it has been 
during the lifetime of this organization that 
water conservation and resource conserva- 
tion generally has become an important and 
ever-increasingly important fact in American 
life, 

Today the impetus to proceed as quickly 
as we can with the development of our 
rivers and harbors in all aspects is pro- 
ceeding. This means flood control, naviga- 
tion, improved harbors, power, soil conserva- 
tion, recreation, and wildlife. All these 
things, of course, add to the strength and 
to the opportunities of our American people. 
I congratulate, personally, this organization 
upon its work, upon the quality and char- 
acter of its membership which reaches to 
every section of the United States and in- 
cludes among its numbers high-ranking offi- 
cials of government, State, National and 
local, and leaders in every walk of life. 

In Oklahoma, we have become, as few 
other States, I think, water conscious. This 
has been due to several things. First, to 
the realization that we cannot any longer 
rely upon a tenant-farmer agricultural 
economy. Second, to the great leadership 
that the late Senator Kerr gave to this move- 
ment in our State and to the Nation. Bob 
Kerr, when he died, had reached a position 
of eminence in Government shared by few 
other men, in many areas, but the one which 
was nearest and dearest to his heart was that 
of the development of water resources, and 
it is largely because of the impact of his life 
that the great strides are being made now in 
my State and in my section of the country. 

I am personally devoted to the ideals of 
this organization, I extend my thanks to 
you, as a Member of Congress, and my best 
wishes to you for this conference and for a 
successful year ahead. Thank you very much. 


The Challenge To Our Nation’s 
Defense Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the annual 
eastern regional convention of Sub- 
marine Veterans of World War II on Sat- 
urday evening, June 29, 1963. Several 
hundred delegates representing posts in 
States from Maine to Florida attended 
the convention which was held in New 
London, Conn., in my district. In my 
address I discussed two subjects: the 
role of the submariner in our national 
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defense, and the challenge to our Na- 
tion’s defense today. 
It reads as follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 
ONGE, AT THE EASTERN REGIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, SUBMARINE VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
II, Morne Horet, New Lonpon, CONN., 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, delegates to the convention, 
friends, I am extremely pleased to be here 
with you this evening and to extend a hearty 
welcome to all of you. I understand there 
are delegates here from Maine all the way 
down to Florida. As the Congressman from 
this district, I want to tell you that you 
could not have picked a nicer place for your 
convention at this time of the year than 
this fair city of New London. We are very 
happy to have you. 

In my remarks here today I want to discuss 
with you two subjects. One, the role of the 
submariner in our national defense. Two, 
the challenge to our Nation's defense today. 
I shall be brief on both of these subjects. 

During World War I, submarines were used 
primarily for defensive purposes, such as 
coastal patrol, attacks on German U-boats 
to keep shipping lanes open, etc. Although 
the First World War demonstrated the 
strategic effectiveness of the submarine, the 
United States did not start a major sub- 
marine building program until 1933 when 
the Roosevelt administration came into 
power. By December 1941—at the time of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor—we had 
111 submarines in commission and 73 under 
construction. We had 51 active boats in 
the Pacific, against 83 submarines in the 
Japanese fleet. 

The first attack by an American submarine 
against a Japanese ship was by the Swordfish 
in the South China Sea on December 9— 
2 days after Pearl Harbor. While it was 
never verified the Swordfish hit its target, 
our first real success came 5 days later when 
the same Swordfish sank an enemy ship. In 
fact, this was the first time in history that 
an American submarine torpedoed a ship. 

During the first year of the war in the 
Pacific our small but growing fleet of sub- 
marines carried out many special missions, 
such as reconnaissance, evacuation of civil- 
ians, running supplies, and transporting 
commando raiders. No doubt some of you 
folks present here today participated in such 
missions, 

Only eight of our boats were on full-time 
anti-shipping duty; consequently, we had 
only limited success in sinking enemy ships. 
In that first year our boats sank 600,000 
tons of enemy shipping—which is a consid- 
erable amount—but the total Japanese mer- 
chant fleet was estimated at over 6 million 
tons. As our submarine fleet grew larger, 
Japanese shipping losses also grew larger 
and reached a critical stage. Our subma- 
rines turned their attention also on Japa- 
nese warships, particularly destroyers, a chief 
enemy of submarines, 

It is a fact that more enemy destroyers 
were sunk by our submarines than by any 
other means. In all, we know that American 
submarines destroyed two-thirds of the ene- 
my merchant fleet and one-third of his 
navy. Let me say at this point, in tribute 
to the gallant men in our submarine service 
during World War II, that theirs was an ex- 
tremely hazardous service with a death rate 
of about one out of every five men. This 18 
the kind of bravery and heroism for which 
our Nation is eternally grateful—and in this 
spirit of appreciation I salute you today. 

In World War II we used the submarine 
in much the same manner as it was used 
by the Germans in World War I; namely, to 
cripple the enemy's lifelines on the seas. 
Since the end of World War II the role of 
the submarine has changed. Great develop- 
ments have taken place in submarine tech- 
nology. There has also been a change in 
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the potential threat in the development of 
a large Soviet submarine fleet. This has re- 
sulted in an effort to make the submarine an 
important aspect of anti-submarine warfare. 
The change or reorientation of our sub- 
marine mission began in 1949, when we first 
realized that the Soviet Union is vastly in- 
creasing its submarine fleet and that it con- 
stitutes a potential threat to our naval power 
and sea communications around the world. 

That change has been going forward since 
then. I am sure I am not disclosing any 
secrets when I tell you that every attack sub- 
marine in our Navy today has anti-submarine 
warfare as a primary mission. These are 
mainly nuclear-powered ships; they are fast; 
they are maneuverable; and they have new 
advanced underwater sensing devices. 

There is another role performed by the 
submarine—a role unheard of even in 1949, 
less than 15 years ago. I refer to the role 
of the submarine as a sea-based strategic 
missile system. The latest in submarine 
technology, combined with the most ad- 
vanced missile development, produced the 
Polaris-firing nuclear-powered fleet ballistic 
missile submarine. We now have 12 such 
submarines in commission, and 23 under con- 
struction or authorized for construction—a 
total of 35 of these submarines. May I add 
that these figures were given me by the 
Navy Department and they are not classified. 
Thus you can see that we are gradually 
building up the most formidable offensive 
second-strike deterrent weapons in existence. 

And these is another change to be noted 
here—a change that is no less important. 
I refer to the life and the role of the sub- 
mariner today which has also changed great- 
ly. Although there is the same informality 
among the officers and men, the same esprit 
de corps as in the past, living conditions 
have improved and the technical demands 
on the crew are much higher. Being con- 
stantly submerged for 60 days is the stand- 
ard patrol of the Polaris submarines. The 
old submarines designed in the 1920’s and 
used in World War II could stay submerged 
under the most favorable conditions for 24 
hours. They were noisy, poorly ventilated, 
cramped for space, and always in need of 
repair. On modern submarines space is still 
at a premium, but much more attention has 
been given to comfort and surroundings, and 
the air is purer. 

Even though it is peacetime and under- 
water patrols are much longer than before, 
we have more men who volunteer for sub- 
marine service than we can accept. The 
training is much more rigorous today. The 
enlisted man on the ballistic missile subma- 
rine requires about 6 months duty both 
ashore and at sea before he can attain qual- 
ification status. The officer requires a whole 
year. Engineering personnel get an addi- 
tional 13 months of schooling. These men 
are highly trained technicians in a perpet- 
ual training process to master their jobs 
and the ever-changing equipment. 

There must be something to a service 
which can arouse so much interest and devo- 
tion, so much loyalty and heroism, both in 
time of war and in time of peace, as the 
submarine service. You men who have been 
in it, and those who followed you, deserve 
recognition for the sacrifice and the patriot- 
ism you have demonstrated. Yours is not 
the patriotism of merely marching behind a 
band or lighting fireworks one day in the 
year. It is much more than that. It is the 
very defense of the flag and the Nation, of 
which you are a part; it is the spirit of the 
people who unselfishly devoted themselves 
to the cause of freedom. Your patriotism 
is the love for your country, the respect for 
its traditions, the honor of its people. Your 
patriotism was standing tall and unafraid 
against all enemies, ready to sacrifice one- 
self, if need be. 

So much for the role of the submarine and 
submariner. Now, let us turn to our second 
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topic, the challenge to our Nation’s defenses 
today. 

Several days ago, we passed in the House 
of Representatives the defense appropria- 
tion bill which provided $47 billion for our 
Nation's defenses in the coming year. I must 
admit that when my name was called and 
I voted “yea” for the bill, I felt a certain 
degree of excitement. After all, I am voting 
to spend a tremendous amount of the tax- 
payers’ money. This is no small sum—$47 
billion is just about half of the country’s 
entire budget. And that in itself shows you 
how much of our expenditures is used for 
defense purposes. This is one need where 
we cannot and dare not economize, because 
the security of the Nation is most important 
to us all. 

This is the legislation which enables the 
United States to maintain its position of 
military superiority over the Soviet Union. 
I can assure you that the military strength 
of the United States has reached an all time 
high—it is greater today than ever before. 
True, military strength in itself will not 
necessarily insure peace, but insofar as such 
strength can serve to avert and deter war, 
our country has what it takes. And that 
should be an encouraging factor to all of 
us here and to peace-loving people all over 
the world. 

The primary object of our defense program 
is to deter war and to support all efforts for 
peace. There will undoubtedly be small-scale, 
limited wars, and perhaps even somewhat 
larger general wars in one part of the world 
or another. This is something we must learn 
to live with in the modern world. We cannot 
rule them out, but we can and definitely 
will exert every effort to make sure that 
they do not spread into a new world con- 
flagration. Both sides are keenly aware that 
a global war would mean suicide for the 
whole human race. While both have de- 
veloped weapons of total destruction, we pray 
that reason will prevail and the world will 
remain at peace. 

But we cannot afford to sit idly back and 
to wait for events to take shape, and then 
merely react to them. We cannot close our 
eyes to the deception, the conspiracies and 
the subversion practiced by communism all 
over the world, including 90 miles from our 
shores in Cuba. In the light of such Com- 
munist tactics and activities everywhere, we 
must ask ourselves: Is the world any calmer 
today than it was a year or two ago? Is 
there less chance for Communist aggression 
against the free world today? I don't think 
so. I do not believe that they have changed 
their aims one iota—they are still out to 
conquer the world. They may differ on 
tactics, but the goal remains the same. 

This is the challenge that we, as a Nation, 
face today on a global scale. In dealing with 
this challenge, we have begun to reorient 
our strategy and our tactics during the past 
two and a half years under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, so as to correspond with the 
hard facts of international developments. 
We are doing it in three ways, or perhaps 
more correctly on three fronts. 

First is our atomic power. We must con- 
tinue to rely on nuclear weapons, even if 
it is for the purpose of convincing a would- 
be aggressor that he could not emerge vic- 
torlous in a war of his own instigation. We 
do not want any miscalculation in this re- 
spect. Any potential adversary of the 
United States should know that we have such 
weapons, that we have them in large supply, 
and that we are keeping them up to date. 
We want the rest of the world to know, 
however, that we will not use our atomic 
power, except in certain emergencies and 
under certain circumstances. We shall use 
such power only as a last resort, after all 
human logic and reason will have been ex- 
hausted or flagrantly ignored by a cocky 
aggressor. 
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Second is our conventional power. We 
must retain this power. Although conven- 
tional weapons play a less dominant role in 
the modern world, we cannot allow such 
power to diminish. On the contrary, we are 
continuing to strengthen our conventional 
weapons and to increase our Ready Reserve 
of trained manpower. If we do not have 
this power, we may someday be faced with 
a nightmarish choice: Either resort to the 
use of all-out nuclear retaliation, or retreat. 
I hope we are never confronted with such a 
choice. 

The growth in our conventional strength 
is also important for the small-scale, sage- 
brush wars which break out from time to 
time in various countries at the instigation 
of the Communists. We cannot, nor do we 
wish to, use nuclear weapons in such in- 
stances. For many of the smaller nations 
associated with us in the struggle against 
international communism, the fact that we 
are increasing our conventional forces should 
be encouraging news. It will assure effective 
support in dealing with Communist sub- 
version, provocation, and conspiracies. 

Third is the power provided by our guer- 
rilla forces. These forces are not only grow- 
ing in number and steadily improving their 
counterinsurgency tactics, but I can tell you 
that this is becoming a most important fac- 
tor in our defense picture. In the last 2 years 
the United States has tripled its anti- 
guerrilla forces, and I can assure you that 
they will be further increased in the coming 
years. This, too, is an effort in the direction 
of preventing or confining limited wars and 
acts of subversion, and as such it will help 
strengthen and improve the military defense 
of our friends abroad in accordance with 
their needs. 

These, then, are three fronts on which we 
are active today in reorienting our military 
strategy and tactics. These three types of 
power—atomic, conventional, and guerrilla— 
provide the leaders of our Nation with a 
flexibility of decision as to when to use any 
of these forces, and also which of these 
forces should be applied to deal with a par- 
ticular situation or challenge. 

We are not a nation to start a war, but 
we want to be sure that we shall have all 
possible power needed for any emergency. 
I feel confident that in a test of strength, we 
would ultimately prevail and emerge victori- 
ous. But this should not stop us from 
seeking a peaceful solution to international 
problems and the attainment of genuine 
peace for all mankind. Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Roswell L. Gilpatric stated our po- 
sition very clear when he said about a year 
ago: Those who would impose a totalitarian 
world order and deny men and nations the 
right to pursue their own destinies should 
understand one point very clearly. The 
United States does not seek to resolve dis- 
putes by violence. But if forceful inter- 
ference with our rights and obligations shall 
lead to violent conflict—as it well might— 
the United States does not intend to be 
defeated.” 

All of us are deeply concerned about the 
security of our country, the security of the 
whole free world. We want our Nation to 
remain strong and free and united in order 
to be able to meet any challenge or any 
threat to destroy us. The nations of the 
world look to us for guidance and leader- 
ship in this crucial period of human affairs. 
We must give it to them. We must provide 
the strength, the ideas, the unity, and the 
action in the struggle against communism. 
We must have faith in our Nation and faith 
in ourselves. We must have leadership by 
men of strong faith and vision to look 
ahead. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish,” the Bible tells us. Let us remember 
that admonition. The future of our Nation 
is at stake. 
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I want to conclude with the following by 
an unknown author: 


“I asked God for strength, that I might 
achieve; 
I was made weak, that I might learn hum- 
bly to obey. 


I asked for health, that I might do greater 
things; 

I was given infirmity, that I might do bet- 
ter things. 


I asked for riches, that I might be happy; 
I was given poverty, that I might be wise. 


I asked for power, that I might have the 
praise of men; 

I was given weakness, that I might feel the 
need of God. 


I asked for all things, that I might enjoy 
life; 

I was given life that I might enjoy all 
things. 


I got nothing that I asked for, but every- 
thing I had hoped for; 

Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers 
were answered. 


I am, among all men, most richly blessed.” 


My friends, we too in this country can 
truthfully say that our prayers were an- 
swered, that among all men and all nations 
we are most richly blessed. We have been 
endowed by our Creator with a wonderful 
people, a beautiful land, great resources, and 
the best example in all history of a just 
government by law. Let’s make sure that 
we keep it that way. 


Congressional Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
reorganization of Government for rea- 
sons other than accommodation of 
power rivals is a necessity in democratic 
societies. Popular compromise legisla- 
tion inevitably creates inefficient laws 
and procedures. Can a democratic gov- 
ernment reorganize itself at anything 
like the speed with which it disorganizes 
itself? Our future depends on an af- 
firmative answer. To take initiative in 
this field and to deserve the right to 
make meaningful demands on the execu- 
tive and judicial branches, Congress must 
begin with its own administration. Fol- 
lowing is a bibliography which I have 
obtained from the Library of Congress 
dealing with books and articles dealing 
with this subject: 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the bills which has 
my support as part of a long-range con- 
gressional reform program is the follow- 
ing bill which is currently being con- 
sidered in committee: 

H.R. 1947 
A bill to establish a Commission on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a Commission on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission) to be composed 
of seven Members of the Senate (not more 
than four of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, seven Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
four of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and two 
members with distinguished records of in- 
terest in public affairs to be appointed by 
the President of the United States without 
regard to political affiliation. The Commis- 
sion shall select a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the Commis- 
sion except upon a majority vote of the 
members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 


` simplifying and expediting its operations, im- 


proving its relationships with other branches 
of the United States Government, and en- 
abling it better to meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. This study shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, the orga- 
nization and operation of each House of the 
Congress; the relationship between the two 
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Houses; the relationships between the Con- 
gress and other branches of the Government; 
the employment and remuneration of officers 
and employees of the respective Houses and 
officers and employees of the committees and 
Members of Congress; the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, select, and conference commit- 
tees of the Congress, the rules, parliamentary 
procedure practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, the consideration of any mat- 
ter on the floor of either House, and the con- 
solidations and reorganization of committees 
and committee jurisdictions. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Congress, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

(b) The Commission is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the Commission which 
shall not exceed $ „shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the Chairman. 

(d) The Commission shall report from 
time to time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, the first 
report being made not later than four 
months after the Commission is established. 
If the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
or both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
report shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. All 
reports and findings of the Commission shall, 
when received, be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate 
and the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House. 


Invitation to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout history, the most serious 
diseases which threatened the lives of 
the people could not always be diagnosed 
by physicians. Effective means of pre- 
venting the contagion from spreading 
were often extremely difficult to pre- 
scribe. 

Much the same danger threatens the 
freedom and vital interests of the Amer- 
ican people today because it is not easily 
diagnosed and because our common en- 
emy takes many uncommon shapes. 

Recognizing the threat to our security, 
we have stockpiled reserves of nuclear 
weapons; we have spared no expense in 
our efforts to be first in the conquest of 
space and related technology; we have 
contributed more than $100 billion in aid 
to 98 countries and territories over the 
past 15 years to strengthen our barriers 
against Communist aggression. 
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And yet, there are many who believe 
we are no safer or nearer our goal which 
is the preservation of life in peace and 
justice for ourselves and all the world. 

Why this feeling of uneasiness and 
insecurity? Because, in our determina- 
tion not to be the first power to unleash 
the hurricane winds of nuclear war, 
many are not always able to recognize 
the strategy of those who announce 
openly, We shall bury you.” 

There are very few people in the world 
today who have as thorough a knoweldge 
of enemy strategy than Zbigniew Sty- 
pulkowski, author of an excellent book 
titled, “Invitation to Moscow” who pres- 
ently is visiting the United States. 

Mr. Stypulkowski, once a prominent 
lawyer in Warsaw and the youngest 
Member ever elected to Poland's Parlia- 
ment, rose to be one of the national lead- 
ers of Poland in her fight against the 
invasions of Hitler and Stalin during 
World War II. In March 1945, with 15 
other members of the Polish under- 
ground government, he was invited by 
Stalin to come to Moscow for negotia- 
tions concerning future relations be- 
tween the Polish people and the Soviets 
based on the newly signed Yalta Agree- 
ment. 

When the Western governments 
learned of this invitation, they urged that 
it be accepted because they saw in it the 
salvation of Poland and a token of good 
will on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It was all, however, a typical 
Stalin fraud. The Polish leaders includ- 
ing Mr. Stypulkowski, were kidnapped to 
Moscow and jailed in the infamous Lu- 
bianka prison. 

Stypulkowski was submitted to 141 in- 
terrogations in the course of 70 days and 
nights and then sentenced by the Mili- 
tary Collegeum of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R. He never broke down and 
never admitted “guilt.” Rudenko, the 
present Soviet Attorney General, told 
him at the conclusion of the investiga- 
tion: 

It will be the first time since the Soviet 
revolution that a defendant tried in the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the U.S.S.R. has 
not pleaded guilty. Do you think you are 
acting wisely? 
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Eventually, Stypulkowski regained his 
freedom and is now in the West. He 
rendered a great service not only to his 
country but also to the cause of the de- 
fense of the free world when, in 1951, 
he published his book, “Invitation to 
Moscow.” This book, now translated in 
many languages, based not on theory 
but on personal, practical experience 
gives a masterful description of the na- 
ture and the effects of the Stalin brain- 
washing technique. 

“Invitation to Moscow” is now being 
quoted in scientific, political, sociological 
and medical literature throughout the 
world. When it was published in 1951, 
Newsweek wrote about it as follows: 

Throws an amazingly vivid light upon 
modern Russia.. * So enlightening as 
to be almost essential for an understanding 
of the modern world. 


The noted British statesman, Richard 
H. S. Crossman, wrote in “New States- 
man and Nation”; 

One of the most remarkable documents I 
have ever read. * * * Makes Koestler’s 
“Darkness at Noon” sound like a clever 
pastiche, 


I will also quote John Connell from 
London Evening News: 

I hail his courage, his honesty, his hu- 
mility and his quenchless faith; and I urge 
everyone to read this book. * * + 


In 1954 the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, appointed by the 
House of Representatives, had a long in- 
terview with Mr. Stypulkowski in Lon- 
don, His evidence aroused a most vivid 
interest among the members of the com- 
mittee. I quote some of their opinions 
from the official record of the meeting: 

Congressman Fred E. Busbey of Illinois. 
I personally think that your testimony today 
is without a doubt probably the best testi- 
mony on this particular subject * * * that 
has been brought to the attention not only 
of the congressional committee but also of 
the entire free world. 

Congressman RAY Mappen of Indiana. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Stypulkow- 
ski's testimony is so valuable that * * it 
could be used very advantageously by this 
committee and by our Government. 
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Thaddeus Machrowicz of 
Michigan. Most of the testimony he [Mr. 
Stypulkowski] has given today is contained 
in a splendid book which he has written, 
“Invitation to Moscow,” and I think it would 
be well if we were to make it compulsory 
reading for anyone who accepts, or is offered, 
an invitation to Geneva, Berlin, or anywhere 
else to deal with the Communists.” 

Congressman Thomas Dopp of Connecticut. 
It, this book, certainly ought to be a valuable 
contribution to everyone’s understanding 
about the situation. 

The CHamman (Congressman Kersten). 
Mr. Stypulkowski * * * you have made a 
great contribution, and I particularly think 
that you underlined a feature which is most 
important for us to consider. 


A few months ago, there appeared a 
new edition of the book “Invitation to 
Moscow,” published by Walker & Co. 
This gave me the opportunity to re-read 
it and to review its meaning. I am fol- 
lowing the advice of those whose state- 
ments I have quoted, and I call upon 
every thinking American to become ac- 
quainted with the contents of this book. 
I recommend our educational institu- 
tions, armed services, information serv- 
ices, make the book “Invitation to Mos- 
cow” accessible to all Americans, as well 
as those foreign societies toward which 
Communist “brainwashing” is mainly 
directed. 

In support of my opinion, may I be 
permitted to recall that two outstanding 
Members of Congress in 1951-52, intro- 
duced for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a recommendation regarding 
“Invitation to Moscow.” They were: 
President Kennedy and former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. 

I would hope that our military leaders 
would heed the wise counsel of President 
Kennedy and former Vice President Nix- 
on by making “Invitation to Moscow” 
required reading for all of our troops. 

For, if we refrain from exposing and 
critically examining the published tech- 
niques of Communist strategy and if we 
neglect to instill the virtues of patriot- 
ism, religious feeling, and a deep-rooted 
sense of honor in our people we will not 
achieve the peace and justice for which 
we yearn and which we owe to future 
generations. 
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Tuurspay, Jury 11, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father of all mercies, away from Thee, 
we dwell in darkness and death. In the 
midst of world conditions that baffle us, 
swift social currents which sweep away 
our strongest bulwarks, we confess that 
the world in which our lot is cast is too 
much for us; we must find a strength not 
our own, or our feet will slip in this 
whelming flood. 

To Thy sustaining grace in this hal- 
lowed moment we would lift up the 


thronging questions which haunt us day 
and night, the grievous problems affect- 
ing and afflicting Thy children in all the 
world, for which our human wisdom finds 
no answer. 

We pray that Thou wilt gird us to 
heal the divisions which shorten the arm 
of our national might in these mo- 
mentous times. Spurning and scorning 
the poisonous weeds in the garden of 
democracy, may we rejoice only in the 
fair and fragrant virtues of honor untar- 
nished. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 10, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
pense by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

aries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 134) to provide 
that seat belts sold or shipped in inter- 
state commerce for use in motor vehicles 
shall meet certain safety standards, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1745. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to 
provide additional facilities for research 
at the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; and 

HR. 6681. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 134) to provide that 
seat belts sold or shipped in interstate 
commerce for use in motor vehicles shall 
meet certain safety standards, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, statements dur- 
ing the morning hour were ordered limit- 
ed to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Stennis, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1863. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the excess land provision of Fed- 
eral reclamation law as it applies to irri- 
gable lands in the drainage area above 
Canyon Ferry Dam, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1864. A bill to authorize the conclusion 
of agreements with Mexico for joint construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of flood 
control works on the lower Colorado River, in 
accordance with the provisions of article 13 
of the 1944 Water Treaty with Mexico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

S. 1865. A bill for the relief of Dr. Salwan 

Baban; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1866. A bill for the relief of Guillermina 
Gonzalez Suarez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1867. A bill for the relief of certain in- 

dividuals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S. 1868. A bill to amend the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986) as amended, relating to 
Adult Indian Vocational Training; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


ADULT INDIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986), relating to adult 
Indian vocational training. 

This bill substitutes $12 million for the 
$7.5 million limitation on the present 
appropriation authorization for the In- 
dian adult vocational training program. 
It will allow requests for appropriations 
consistent with basic needs. 

Mr. President, this program has be- 
come increasingly popular with the 
young Indian people, and various tribal 
councils have passed resolutions empha- 
sizing their support for additional funds 
for the program. Tuition-free institu- 
tions with vocational training courses 
have become overcrowded, and more pri- 
vate institutions have had to be used. 
Tuition and related costs have increased. 

It is not anticipated that the full $12 
million authorization will be absorbed 
immediately, but will be phased out over 
the next 3 years. 

The bill has been recommended by the 
Department of Interior, and the Bureau 
of the Budget has advised that it has no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1868) to amend the act 
of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986), as 
amended, relating to adult Indian yo- 
cational training, introduced by Mr. 
CuurcH, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
9 on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1963— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the senior Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARTKE] be added as cosponsors 
of the amendment to S. 1276, the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1963, submitted by me 
on June 17 and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF MANPOWER DE- 
VELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1962—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 

June 13 I introduced a bill to amend the 
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Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. At that time the measure 
was introduced under the cosponsorship 
of Senators CLARK, McNamara, PELL, 
KENNEDY, and McIntyre. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the next printing of 
Senate bill 1716 that there be included 
as an additional cosponsor the name of 
our very capable colleague the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT RELATING TO PROHIBITION 
OF CERTAIN DISCRIMINATORY 
PRACTICES—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1721, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act to prohibit certain 
discriminatory practices by business en- 
terprises receiving assistance under such 
act, the name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on July 2 I introduced Senate bill 1828, 
which would authorize an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the Battle of Lake Erie and of 
Perry’s victory on September 10, 1813. 
The money would be spent by a com- 
mission appointed by the President of 
the United States. My distinguished col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] has re- 
quested that his name be entered as a 
cosponsor of the bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on September 10, 1813, near Sandusky, 
Ohio, off Put-in-Bay Island, was fought 
one of the historic battles in American 
history. Up to that time in the War of 
1812 the forces of our young nation had 
suffered ignominious defeat. But Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, 28 years of 
age, with the aid of backwoodsmen, who 
hauled timber from Kentucky, and work- 
ers in northern Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
constructed at Presque Isle, now Erie, 
Pa., a small squadron of warships. 

At that time the English squadron, 
under Captain Barclay, was harassing 
the northern coast of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. One day he stood off the small 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, my home city, 
causing a panic among the settlers. 
There the English blockaded the small 
American fleet. However, the heavy 
English warships could not cross the bar 
and enter close enough to engage in com- 
bat. The captain of the English fleet 
lacked the initiative and bravery of a 
General Patton. He made no landings 
there. 

During the night, in the temporary 
absence of the English squadron, the 
young Commodore Perry had the empty 
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ships pulled over the sand bar and across 
to the open lake. Fortunately for our 
young Nation at that time Captain Bar- 
clay wasaway. Then Commodore Perry, 
with his squadron, went to Sandusky 
Bay, and on the morning of Septem- 
ber 10, 1813, the lookout at Gibraltar 
Point in Put-in-Bay Harbor saw the 
English fleet. Commodore Perry put on 
all sail, and in a short time the small 
American squadron was engaged with 
the enemy. 

Commodore Perry’s flagship, the Niag- 
ara, bore the brunt of the English at- 
tack. It was shattered throughout, most 
of the crew being killed or wounded. 
The brave young commander of the 
American forces, whose ship had been 
disabled, had himself rowed in an open 
boat to another ship. He transferred 
his flag to the second vessel, which bore 
the slogan, Don't Give Up the Ship.” 
That slogan was raised on the other war- 
ships, and the little American squadron 
bore down upon the English fleet. In 
one-half hour, as a result of that great 
battle, Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania 
were saved from an invasion, 

The English commander, Captain Bar- 
clay, who had fought with Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, entered the combat with one arm 
and came out with none. Commodore 
Perry sent his famous message to Gen- 
eral Harrison announcing the victory, 
saying, “We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours—one ship, one brig, two 
schooners, and a sloop,” which will be 
remembered by American schoolboys 
throughout all time. 

On September 10 a great celebration 
will be held in Put-in-Bay. The bill co- 
sponsored by my colleague and myself 
would merely authorize an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the event commemorating 
that victory. 


LOS ANGELES FLOOD CONTROL— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the bill (S. 1839) to au- 
thorize additional appropriations for 
the Los Angeles River Basin, introduced 
by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] on July 
9, 1963, I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
USE OF PESTICIDES AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON HUMAN HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization and Internal Or- 
ganizations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations will resume its 
hearings on “Interagency Coordination 
of Environmental Hazards—Use of 
Pesticides” on July 17, 18, and 23 in 
room 4200, New Senate Office Building. 

To date, Mr. President, the subcom- 
mittee has heard testimony from gov- 
ernmental experts, Rachel Carson, and 
representatives of industry. Our in- 
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quiry has already resulted in clarifica- 
tion of Department of Agriculture 
public information policy concerning 
pesticide registration. The hearings 
have also pinpointed a clear need for a 
change in the law to eliminate the so- 
called protest rezistration practice under 
which a manufacturer can market a 
product despite lack of Government 
approval. Legislation to close this gap 
in consumer protection, S. 1605, has been 
introduced and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The support of the 
Department of Agriculture and industry 
has been assured and I am hopeful 
therefore of speedy enactment of this 
measure. 

The hearings next week, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will concentrate on the question of 
the use of pesticides and their effect on 
human health and safety. The distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the only man in the Senate 
entitled to add the letters “M.D.” after 
his name, first proposed this phase of 
the inquiry. His support and interest 
from the beginning has added immeas- 
urably to our study. 

On July 17, the subcommittee will 
hear from Dr. Wayland B. Hayes of the 
Public Health Service, Dr. Malcolm M. 
Hargraves of Mayo Clinic, Dr. Joseph 
Holmes of the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Dr. Charles Hine of 
the University of California, and Dr. 
Theron G. Randolph of Chicago, Il. 

On July 18, the subcommittee will hear 
from Dr. Irma West of the California 
Department of Public Health, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Darby of Vanderbilt University, 
Dr. Wilhelm C. Hueper of NIH, and Dr. 
Paul Kotin of NIH. 

On July 23, the subcommittee will hear 
from technical experts from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Food and Drug 
Administration and the U.S. Public 
Health Service who will discuss the 
health aspects of the various programs 
administered by these agencies concern- 
ing pesticides. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 11, 1963, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 1745) to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

Editorial entitled “Happiness?” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the US. 
News & World Report for July 8, 1963; and 
newsletter of Senator Taurmonp dated July 
8, 1963. 


REDUCTION OF THE DEFICIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Federal deficit for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1963, may be down to $7 billion, 
and conceivably could be as low as $442 
billion. Only a relatively small part of 
the sensational drop in the deficit, which 
had been estimated by the Budget Bureau 
at nearly $9 billion last winter, was the 
result of increased revenues. And almost 
none had come from reduced spending. 

The major reason for this vastly im- 
proved deficit position is that the Gov- 
ernment has speeded up at a phenomenal 
rate its sale of its own assets. For ex- 
ample, in January the Treasury esti- 
mated that some $50 million in HHFA 
mortgages would be sold during the year. 
The actual sales by March exceeded $100 
million. Revised estimates are already 
$300 million, and they may be substan- 
tially higher. VA mortgage sales, which 
in January had been estimated by the 
Government at $169 million, are now 
estimated at $450 million and very likely 
they will be higher. 

The Budget estimated in January that 
$60 million of Export-Import loans would 
be sold. More than $300 million had al- 
ready been sold by March 31 of this 
year. Agricultural commodity sales, 
which in January had been estimated 
at $639 million, are now likely to exceed 
a billion dollars. 

In total, the January estimate of asset 
sales by the Government had been $929 
million. By the end of March, actual 
sales were nearly $2 billion. When the 
final figures are available, the total may 
approach $3 billion. 

Mr. President, the public should not 
lose sight of two facts about this method 
of reducing the deficit: 

First. This sensational increase in 
sales of assets by the Government does 
nothing to ease the burden on future tax- 
payers. The Government is in general 
disposing of earning assets that yield to 
the Government more than it has to pay 
for its money. 

Second. The sale of such a huge 
amount of these assets—particularly 
mortgages—results in significantly soak- 
ing up the available mortgage money. 
Without this Government sale, mortgage 
rates could well have fallen substantially. 
This would have stimulated homebuild- 
ing, significantly expanded the economy, 
and reduced unemployment. 

Last winter, when I questioned Budget 
Director Gordon, at hearings of the Joint 
Economic Committee, on the sale of these 
mortgages, he replied that financing of 
the Government deficit by the sale of 
Government securities has roughly the 
same effect on the money market as the 
sale of home mortgages. 

I disagreed then. I disagree now. 
Obviously, mortgages serve entirely dif- 
ferent financial needs than Government 
securities. They are bought by different 
persons and different institutions. The 
sale by the Government of $750 mil- 
lion to a billion dollars of home mort- 
gages in so short a period is bound to 
have a profound effect on the mortgage 
market, in holding up interest rates. 

At a time of serious unemployment, 
when the administration wants to move 
the economy ahead by a tax cut that 
will deepen the deficit, this immense ef- 
fort to hold up home mortgage rates 
makes little economic sense. 
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THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of the 
most illuminating and interesting com- 
mentaries upon the passing scene is that 
of Alan H. Newcomb, who conducts a 
program for television station WBT-TV, 
of Charlotte, N.C. On July 4, 1963, he 
made some significant comments upon 
the role of religion in American history. 
Such comments are worthy of wide dis- 
semination. For this reason, I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“In Ye Name or Gop, AMEN” 

Those are the first words of the first great 
historical document in America, the May- 
flower Compact. This paper was drawn up 
and signed on board the ship as a sort of 
constitution to govern the colonists after 
they landed. 

From that day to this the United States 
and the colonies before it have been con- 
sidered nations under God. The idea is ex- 
pressed plainly in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The constitutions of 49 of the 
50 States Invoke the name of God. The Pil- 
grims of Massachusetts, the Baptists of 
Rhode Island, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
the Roman Catholics of Maryland, the Cal- 
vinists of South Carolina, Oglethorpe and 
his Protestant sects in Georgia—all of these 
crossed the Atlantic for the specific purpose 
of setting up new governments under God, 

Even in the majority opinion outlawing the 
reading of Scripture and recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer in schools Justice Clark recog- 
nized the principle that this is a nation 
under God, and he cited previous opinions 
of the court to support him. 

Yet almost before that opinion was under- 
stood by the people, the Civil Liberties Union 
brought suit on behalf of a Los Angeles his- 
tory teacher to take the words “under God” 
out of the pledge of allegiance to the Flag. 

We suggest that this history teacher study 
his history. The trend toward eradicating 
all reference to God from every official docu- 
ment and act in this country is not merely 
protecting a few tiny minorities from a 
fancied infringement of their rights, It goes 
far deeper than that. If carried to the ulti- 
mate conclusion, it would destroy the whole 
American philosophy of human liberty. 
That philosophy, derived from John Locke 
and other great thinkers of the Age of En- 
lightenment, held that the unalienable 
rights mentioned in the Declaration of In- 
dependence are the gift of God, and there- 
fore they are above and beyond the reach 
of any earthly authority either to grant them 
or to take them away. 

It is this concept that makes American 
liberty different from any other in the world. 
In other countries whatever liberty the citi- 
zen may enjoy is granted by the state. What 
the state grants it can take back. Many 
unfortunate peoples have learned that tragic 
truth. 

But no government grants American lib- 
erty: hence no government can take it from 
us. It is the gift of God. 

That is the philosophy that a too-technical 
interpretation of the first amendment would 
nullify. The almost invisible minority dis- 
senting from this basic creed can be allowed 
to go its own way unmolested. It must not 
be allowed to rob the overwhelming majority 
of its most precious possession. 
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THE PENDING CIVIL RIGHTS 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Kins- 
ton Daily Free Press, of Kinston, N. C., 
for June 21, 1963, carried an editorial, 
entitled “Civil Rights Aren’t Advanced 
by Legal Wrongs,” which points out that 
the pending civil-rights proposals, if en- 
acted into law, will be a long step toward 
the conversion of our country into a po- 
lice state. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the editorial be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CIVIL RIGHTS AREN'T ADVANCED BY LEGAL 
Wroncs 


President Kennedy’s broad, five-point pro- 
posal for new civil rights legislation is wrong 
on at least three premises. If enacted it can 
do far more harm than good. 

The first erroneous premise is that Federal 
force can achieve faster what reason and 
patience have already brought about in an 
increasing number of U.S. communities. The 
second is where abuses have occurred in a 
given category of business activity, that the 
whole group would be condemned and treated 
like Federal lawbreakers. The third lies in 
the realm of questionable constitutionality. 

The President's askings call for: (1) Laws 
guaranteeing equal access to the services of 
hotels, restaurants, places of amusement and 
retail outlets; (2) giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral authority to file school integration 
suits on behalf of Negroes; (3) a large-scale 
Federal manpower training program to as- 
sure better job opportunities among the un- 
skilled; (4) enactment of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act; (5) permanent 
legal status and more power for the Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunities 
headed by the Vice President. 

Since Federal force will not solve the vast 
majority of so-called discrepancies occurring 
in human relationships in America today, 
increased force might well do more harm 
than good. A climate of good will, not force, 
is essential to progress in all human rela- 
tions. 

In the second place, does the Negro's right 
to equality transcend the property owner’s 
right to use his facilities as he see fit? If 
so, then it is but one more step to a police 
state in which all rights would be lost. 
Gradual change in the extension of access 
rights to minority groups has been proven 
repeatedly as the only permanent change 
that can be e: . Recent mass demon- 
stratlons haven't changed that fact, even 
though they may have disturbed politicians, 
high and low. 

Constitutionality and enforceability de- 
pend on majority consent. It is gained 
through fair and equitable administration 
of justice—not through politically inspired 
Federal edicts aimed at large groups through- 
out our society. The President admits the 
problem is not sectional or regional, but is 
national. Its solution then must come from 
grassroots consideration of the basic rights 
of all citizens—not by a big stick in the 
hands of the Justice Department. 

The Congress will do well to reject all 
these proposals. We have enough laws on 
the books already. No minority has ever 
risen higher or faster than the Negro in 
America. Armed with the vote, an expanding 
educational opportunity and the freedom to 
achieve whatever his talents may contribute 
to a free Republic, he is far better equipped 
to continue his progress in this and future 
generations than ever before. And none of 
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the President’s proposals offer any real pros- 
pect for more rapid or more permanent 
advancement. 

In short, legal wrongs imposed on the 
majority will not assure more civil rights 
for any minority—now or in the future. 


EXEMPTING “MRS. MURPHY” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., for July 1, 1963, carried an editorial, 
entitled “Exempting Mrs. Murphy.“ 
which makes some sage comments upon 
the provisions of the administration bill 
relating to so-called public accommoda- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the editorial be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXEMPTING “Mrs. MURPHY” 


The dificulty in drawing up a fair law 
banning discrimination in businesses that 
cater to the public is pointed up by Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy’s statement that 
the administration would be willing to ex- 
empt small stores and tourist homes. 

As the bill now stands, it would forbid 
racial discrimination by hotels and motels 
catering to transient guests and by theaters, 
stores, restaurants and the like if they cater 
“to a substantial degree” to interstate trav- 
elers or if “a substantial portion” of the 
goods sold has moved in interstate com- 
merce. The administration proposal prompt- 
ed Senator GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, to 
say that he did not favor trying to regu- 
late whom a hypothetical Mrs. Murphy” 
should put up in her tourist home or cater 
to in her corner store. The Attorney Gen- 
eral reacted by saying: “I don’t think Mrs. 
Murphy is going to be in any trouble.” 

The impossibility of enforcing an antidis- 
crimination law against every corner soda 
shop, boarding house or tourist home is self- 
evident, so the “Mrs. Murphys” who run 
these enterprises might as well be exempted. 
But the minute you begin writing exemp- 
tions into the law, you run into trouble. 

The whole purpose of an antidiscrimina- 
tion law is to establish a single policy for 
those businesses which cater to the public. 
It is designed to prevent those businessmen 
who want to exclude Negroes from enjoying 
a special advantage over those who want 
to open their doors on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. If the law is to establish one rule 
for the restaurant affiliated with a large na- 
tional chain and another for the smaller 
home-owned establishment, the law then 
becomes an instrument of discrimination. 

Proponents of the bill contend that the 
principle of selecting large businesses for 
Federal regulation already has been estab- 
lished. The National Labor Relations Act, 
for instance, applies to businesses whose 
annual volume amount to $500,000 or more. 
The establishment of an arbitrary standard 
for Federal regulation in other fields, how- 
ever, does not make it any less discrimina- 
tory in applying a public accommodations 
law. 

The best way to open public accommoda- 
tions to people of all races is through volun- 
tary joint action by businessmen in individ- 
ual communities. This is not always easy 
to do, as Winston-Salem and many other 
cities are discovering. But when hotel, 
restaurant and store owners act voluntarily, 
Negro customers are likely to be served much 
more cheerfully and the matter of one rule 
for big business and another rule for little 
business never arises, 
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Businessmen have acted voluntarily to re- 
move discrimination in dozens of communi- 
tles. Others are doing so almost dally. The 
tide is slow, but it is moving nevertheless. 
For that reason, Congress should be most 
reluctant to try to legislate equality in pri- 
vate business, especially when it is apparent 
that any law enacted will be discriminatory 
in its application. 


INTEGRATION FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., for June 30, 1963, carried an edi- 
torial, entitled “Integration for its Own 
Sake,” which makes some sage obser- 
vations upon the recent ruling of the 
New York State educational authorities 
that public schools having a Negro en- 
rollment of 50 percent or more are “ra- 
cially imbalanced.” This editorial de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of 
all Members of the Congress, because 
sections 301, 303, 304, 305, and 306 place 
the stamp of the administration’s ap- 
proval upon the proposal that children 
should be denied the right to attend 
schools in their own neighborhood, but 
should be transported to schools in other 
neighborhoods, to satisfy any undefined 
notion the Federal Commissioner of 
Education may happen to entertain in 
respect to so-called racially imbalanced 
schools. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION For Irs Own SAKE 

James E. Allen, Jr., New York State edu- 
cation commissioner, has ruled that public 
schools having a Negro enrollment of 50 per- 
cent or more are racially imbalanced. He 
says that public schools in that State must 
transfer pupils outside their residential 
neighborhoods or districts to end this imbal- 
ance where it exists. 

What all this amounts to, in effect, is in- 
tegration for the mere sake of integrating. 
Commissioner Allen delves into psychology 
and sociology to justify the transfer proc- 
ess which could be quite expensive for the 
taxpayers. He contends that the mixing of 
different ethnic and economic groups is of 
vital educational value, since there is much 
that children can learn through such con- 
tacts. 

There are doubtless some values to be 
gained through intergroup contacts. But 
there are many ways in which such contacts 
are currently made by American children 
outside the schoolrooms, and there will be 
many more such contacts with the desegre- 
gation of more parks, playgrounds, and other 
recreational facilities. 

There are, of course, some perfectly logical 
reasons for transferring pupils outside their 
own residential districts. The overcrowding 
of schools in the area is one good reason if 
the system is in no position to build new 
facilities there. If a school in another dis- 
trict offered courses that could not be readily 
provided in a certain school in the area, this 
would constitute a good reason for trans- 
ferring those pupils who wanted to take 
those courses. But if it started out 
to get a racial balance in all its schools 
through the transfer of students, what would 
New York do with its Chinese, Indians, Jews, 
Puerto Ricans, and other racial groups, and 
how, except at intolerable costs, could it bal- 
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ance the schools of rural areas where practi- 
cally all students are white descendants of 
native stock? 

The Supreme Court in its recent decision 
in a Tennessee case declared that racial con- 
siderations alone could not be constitution- 
ally applied in pupil transfer cases. In work- 
ing out desegregation adjustments in the 
South, school authorities have made residen- 
tial geography, or the relative nearness of a 
school to the pupil’s home, a major consider- 
ation. This is a logical, commonsense factor 
which the New York commissioner would ig- 
nore in attempting to integrate schools 
which the Supreme Court has said cannot be 
used to avoid integration. 


LOGJAM BROKEN ON DEVELOP- 
MENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER WITH 
CANADA 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
encouraging reports have been received 
from Canada that an internal logjam 
over policies for upper Columbia River 
water resource development has been 
broken. The end of this 2-year stale- 
mate will be hailed by people on our side 
of the border in the Pacific West as a 
giant step toward the goal of full and 
comprehensive use of Columbia Basin 
water uses. The reported agreement be- 
tween the British Columbia Provincial 
government and the Federal Govern- 
ment at Ottawa indicates that we can 
look forward to harnessing the entire 
might of the Columbia in the foreseeable 
future. 

According to a story in the July 11 
issue of the New York Times, the British 
Columbia, government will sell down- 
stream power created by the Canadian 
dams in the United States and will fi- 
nance the building of dams at Mica 
Creek, Arrow Lakes, and Duncan. The 
Canadian Federal Government has 
agreed to permit the export of power. 
The action clears the way for ratification 
of the United States-Canadian treaty by 
the Parliament, after negotiations with 
our Nation for clarification of treaty 
provisions originally negotiated in 1960. 

Since the Senate ratified the original 
treaty in 1961, the plans for Upper Co- 
lumbia development have been in limbo, 
because of differences between the Pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments in Can- 
ada. This new agreement by elements 
within Canada is heartening to all who 
for many years have sought to bring 
about the development of our jointly 
owned water resources. 

Water of the Columbia River with a 
power value of about $30 million an- 
nually is wasted at present, because of 
the lack of facilities to control riverfiow. 
Moreover, each year the lower flood 
plain in Oregon and Washington is en- 
dangered by spring freshets, as glaciers 
and snow-clad mountains far inland 
pour their waters to the sea. In my 
opinion, the program which the treaty 
will make possible gives both the United 
States and Canada the best and quickest 
means of obtaining a large block of pow- 
er at the lowest possible cost, while 
achieving flood control at a price of 
about half the cost of alternative devel- 
rs wry entirely within the United 
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A collateral benefit of the agreement 
will be its effect on fishery resources of 
the Columbia Basin. The upper reaches 
of the river, above Grand Coulee Dam, 
are aptly described as fishless streams. 
No migratory fish spawn there. Thus, 
carrying out of the agreement with Can- 
ada will give more time for necessary 
research into restoration of the Colum- 
bia River fishery, and will, in some meas- 
ure, relieve the pressure for erecting 
concrete barriers between the ocean and 
existing spawning grounds, at least until 
we can determine whether there is a so- 
Iution to passage of migrant fish back 
and forth over high-dam structures. 

Mr. President, successful conclusion of 
the treaty, now that the political stale- 
mate within Canada has been broken, 
can open a new frontier for proper and 
beneficial use of water in the North 
American Continent. 

I ask consent to include in the RECORD 
with my remarks the New York Times 
article of July 11, 1963, entitled “Cana- 
dians Agree on Columbia Pact.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANADIANS AGREE ON COLUMBIA Pactr—Or- 
TAWA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA RESOLVE DIS- 
PUTE ON POWER 

(By Raymond Dantell) 

Orrawa, July 10.—A major step toward 
final ratification by Canada of the treaty for 
the cooperative development of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River Basin was 
announced to the House of Commons today 
by Paul Martin, Minister for External Af- 
fairs. 

The treaty for using the waters of the 
river, which flows through both countries, 
for the generation of power and flood con- 
trol was signed by both Canada and the 
United States in 1961. It was ratified by the 
United States Congress, but the Canadian 
Parliament has never done so because of ob- 
jections by British Columbia. 

The Federal Government now has nego- 
tiated and signed an agreement with the 
government of its Pacific province clearing 
the way for final ratification by Canada. 
But first there will be negotiations with the 
United States for clarification, interpreta- 
tion, and some modifications of the original 
treaty. 

It is hoped by both sides that these can 
be covered in a protocol to the treaty, 
obviating the necessity for renegotiation of 
the document itself. 

DETAILS OF AGREEMENT 

Under the agreement with British Co- 
lumbia, the province won the right to sell 
downstream power in the United States and 
in return has agreed to finance all Canadian 
construction of major dams at Mica Creek, 
Duncan, and Arrow Lake on the Canadian 
side of the international waterway. The 
cost was estimated at $450 million when the 
treaty was signed but probably will be high- 
er by the time work begins. 

At the same time the Federal Government 
agreed to permit the export of power, in a 
reversal of Liberal policy. The party has 
maintained for years the power once sold 
abroad as an export never can be turned off, 
even if need for it arises in Canada. 

Provision was made for this change of 
policy by a provision in the June 13 budget 
of Finance Minister Walter Gordon that ex- 
empts exported power from Federal taxes. 
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The treaty itself was negotiated by the 
Conservative Government of Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker. It was negotiated with 
representatives of Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
of British Columbia in attendance, and it 
was presumed that it had the approval of his 
government as well as that of the Federal 
Government of Ottawa. 


A CHANGE OF MIND 


However, just as Mr. Diefenbaker was de- 
for Washington he was informed that 
British Columbia, exercising a mutual right 
reposing in the provinces under the British 
North American Acts, did not approve. Mr. 
Bennett wanted to sell British Columbia’s 50 
percent share of the power generated to fi- 
nance the development of hydroelectric po- 
tentialities of the Peace River, lying wholly 
within his province. 

In his talks with President Kennedy at 
Hyannis Port, Mass., last May, Prime Minister 
Lester B. Pearson made it clear that all points 
of disagreement between the Federal and pro- 
vincial governments would have to be re- 
solved before negotiations with the United 
States could take place usefully on certain 
clarifications and adjustments his govern- 
ment considered desirable. 

Thus the signing of the agreement with 
British Columbia was an essential first step 
toward final ratification by Parliament. To 
put it more simply, the Liberal government 
did not want to run the risk of second 
thoughts by Premier W. A. C. Bennett of 
British Columbia such as Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker’s government encountered. 

The Federal Government thus sought a de- 
tailed agreement with the provincial gov- 
ernment of British Columbia almost as if it 
were a treaty with a foreign power. 

British Columbia's share of one-half of the 
power to be generated will amount to about 
1,300,000 kilowatts. There may be some prob- 
lems involved in selling it in the United 
States. At the present time there is a short- 
term surplus of electric power in the North- 
west, and it is expected that British Co- 
lumbia will have to look for a market in 
California to dispose of all the power it will 
have to sell. 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT 
BILLBOARDS? 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the current issue of Harpers magazine 
carries a unique advertisement entitled 
“How Do You Feel About Billboards?” 
At the head of the advertisement there 
is an attractive picture of a snowcapped 
mountain scene and lush farmlands 
which could be typical of a vista in many 
of our Rocky Mountain or Northwest 
States. Indeed, it is typical, because 
half of the panoramic view is blotted out 
by a disfiguring signboard, as the adver- 
tising industry prefers to call them. 

This advertisement for the Rover 
Motor Co. carries a significant para- 

If an advertisement displeases you, you 
can, so to speak, walk out on it, too. Unless 
it is a billboard; it is very difficult to walk 
out on a billboard. Which is probably why 
they continue to enjoy the favor of adver- 
tisere—despite the fact that many people 
apparently don’t care for them at all. 


The Rover Motor Co. has asked the 
readers of its advertisement to indicate 
to it how they feel about billboards. It 
is to be hoped that the motoring public 
vin express itself on this important sub- 
ject. 

Soon after this advertisement ap- 
peared, the New York Times for June 30, 
1963, carried an article, written by its 
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able advertising writer, Mr. Peter Bart, 
on the reaction of the industry to this 
advertisement. One would know with- 
out reading this column that the “dander 
of the advertising community was raised 
and the trade press denounced it.” 

Mr. Bart goes on to point out that the 
outdoor advertising industry is “going 
through a particularly trying period,” 
with volume of sales declining sharply 
since 1960. Could it be that the billboard 
approach has had a negative effect upon 
the consuming public? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the advertisement for the Rover 
Motor Co., entitled “How Do You Feel 
About Billboards?” and the article by Mr. 
Peter Bart, entitled “Advertising: Out- 
door Signs Stir a Dispute,” be included 
with my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement and the article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From Harper’s magazine] 
How Do You FEEL ABOUT BILLBoOARDS?—SoME 
THOUGHTS ON ADVERTISING BY A COMPANY 
ABOUT To Do SOME 


For reasons which will surely keep until 
next time we have not been as aggressive 
as we might at advertising our Rover cars 
and Land-Rovers to you. But that is in 
the past, and now we are prepared to be as 
aggressive as you please. And we really 
mean “as you please”; you should not allow 
yourself to be imposed upon if you can 
avoid it. 

Usually you can avoid it: If a salesman 
is officious or overzealous you can, and ought 
to, walk out on him. (If a Rover salesman 
should ever prove rude or pushy—or you 
simply can’t stand him—please let us know 
immediately and we will take steps and in- 
form you of them by return post.) 

If an advertisement displeases you, you 
can, so to speak, walk out on it, too. Un- 
less it is a billboard; it is very difficult to 
walk out on a billboard. Which is probably 
why they continue to enjoy the favor of 
advertisers—despite the fact that many 
people apparently don’t care for them at all. 

How many people? Well, there must be 
quite a lot, to judge from the enormous 
amount of antibillboard legislation and 
other activity one reads about. 

In view of this flood of public opinion it 
is strange that no advertiser has thought 
to ask the people to whom he hopes to sell 
his goods how they feel. It seems to us a 
prudent and legitimate question to ask, so 
we shall ask it. 

You will note that the wording of the reply 
form is more explicit than that of the head- 
line above. For this reason: many people 
who profess to dislike billboards may not, 
by the same token, dislike the advertising 
on them, They may even like the adver- 
tising, or some of it, very much indeed. And 
some people may not care a fig one way or 
the other. Hence the three questions. 

However, we would not have you think 
for a minute that this effort at fairness con- 
ceals even the slightest impartiality. We 
don’t mind saying that we personally loathe 
billboards, and for a highly personal reason: 
They tend to diminish our value to you. 

We make motorcars, and make them with 
a great deal of care so that they will please 
you in every possible way. The Land-Rover 
is unquestionably the finest four-wheel- 
drive vehicle—and the most versatile vehi- 
cle—in the world. Of the Mark II Rover 
(sedan and coupe) let us say that the only 
car even comparable to it in the engineering 
or comfort costs thrice the price. 

However, the single best feature about a 
Rover—or any car, for that matter—is the 
world as you drive through it from one place 
to another. So, it is to our interest that 
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the world and its views be as attractive as 
possible; for, to the degree that they are 
not the car’s value to you decreases. There- 
fore, it does not seem shrewd for a motorcar 
manufacturer to purposely make the world 
less attractive by publicly sponsoring eye- 
sores, 

In passing, however, it would be churlish 
of us not to admit that the most engaging 
and clever automobile advertising campaign 
in the country looks wonderful on billboards; 
but then, it looks wonderful in magazines 
and newspapers, too, 

Well, we'd appreciate your filling in the 
form and sending it to us. 

The Rover Motor Co., 

Dept. H, 

405 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 

O Td just as soon you didn’t advertise on 
billboards. 

O I have no feeling one way or the other. 

O Td like to see you advertise on billboards. 


From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
June 30, 1963] 


ADVERTISING: OUTDOOR SIGNS STIR a DISPUTE— 
“FRINGE” OPERATORS THAT CLUTTER ROADS 
ARE ASSAILED—INDUSTRY RESPONDS TO 
SHARP CRITICISM From BRITAIN 

(By Peter Bart) 

Not long ago a British automobile manu- 
facturer, the Rover Motor Co., placed an ad- 
vertisement in several U.S. magazines criti- 
cizing outdoor advertising signs. 

It’s about time that advertisers—particu- 
larly auto companies—took heed of public 
opposition to billboards, the ad proclaimed. 
Since the purpose of autos is to go from one 
place to another,” the ad said, it is in the 
interest of auto companies to see to it “that 
the world and its views be as attractive as 
possible.” 

The Rover advertisement, placed by Free- 
man & Gossage, Inc., a San Francisco agency, 
raised the dander of the advertising com- 
munity. The trade press denounced it. The 
Advertising Federation of America at its 
Atlanta, Ga., convention attacked it in an 
official resolution. 

If it did nothing else, the ad, and its at- 
tendant reaction, served to focus attention 
once again on what remains perhaps the most 
controversial advertising medium—outdoor 
advertising. 

PERIODIC BOUTS 


Though other media—particularly tele- 
vision—have their periodic bouts with Fed- 
eral regulators, outdoor advertising men are 
accustomed to fighting a never-ending war 
with conservationists and with local, State 
and National Government officials. 

Thus, not long after Rover was placing its 
ad, the New York State Thruway Authority 
was tearing down 53 signs that it said were 
too close to the highway. Meanwhile, in 
California, a group of legislators introduced 
tough new legislation that would, if passed, 
demolish all 27,000 outdoor posters in the 
State. Few believe the proposals will pass. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has complained: 
“There is magnificent scenery in this State 
that you can’t see unless you stop the car 
and walk around a billboard that hides it.” 

The outdoor advertising industry (“bill- 
boards” is a forbidden word in the trade) 
responds with predictable irritation to these 
attacks. Industry officials note that theirs is 
by far the most regulated medium. They 
further note that the organized outdoor in- 
dustry offering standardized service confines 
90 percent of its signs to urban and com- 
mercial centers, and only 10 percent to rural 
areas. 

Trade officials concede, however, that small, 
local sign companies or advertisers that ham- 
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mer up their temporary signs along the road 
represent a problem for the legitimate out- 
door industry as well as for the view- 
conscious public. 

Public controversy over outdoor advertis- 
ing is by no means a 20th-century phenom- 
enon. One early British historian com- 
plained bitterly that 18th century London 
was “literally darkened with great swinging 
sign boards of every description.” 

These swinging boards later gave way to 
big, rough fences for “billposting.” A trade 
association, the International Bill Posters 
Association, was formed in the 1870’s in the 
United States and held regular conventions. 
The advent of the automobile, of course, 
spurred the development of billboards to 
replace the old fences. 


A TRYING TIME 


Today the outdoor advertising industry, 
consisting of some 700 companies with 289,- 
000 poster panels, is going through a par- 
ticularly trying period. Total volume which 
hit a peak of $203,300,000 in 1960, fell off to 
$170,500,000 last year. Outdoor advertising’s 
share of total ad volume has declined since 
1950 and presently accounts for only 1.4 per- 
cent of total spending, according to esti- 
mates by McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

These trends are reflected in the growing 
listlessness of the outdoor field. One trade 
official estimates that more than 50 percent 
of the companies in the outdoor industry 
have been reorganized over the last 2 years. 
Nearly all of the various trade associations 
representing the industry have been reor- 
ganized over the last 2 years, with new top 
executives brought in from outside the out- 
door industry. 

Out of all these changes may emanate 
some developments that will benefit the 
consumer. Representatives of the organized 
outdoor industry seem increasingly disposed 
to crack down on fringe operators that clut- 
ter the countryside. They also are working 
to upgrade the often-lagging creative stand- 
ards of outdoor advertising. 

Some advertising men, indeed, are urging 
the outdoor industry to take a more long- 
term view of their field and to undertake 
some truly dramatic changes in design that 
will increase public acceptance of their dis- 


ys. 

A prominent British poster designer, 
Abram Games, recently predicted the trans- 
formation of billboards into television- 
screenlike panels. Ads on the panels would 
change constantly, depending on the time of 
day and weather conditions. The panels 
also would transmit information about traf- 
fic conditions, weather and even news. 

All this is imminently possible, Mr. Games 
said, through the use of videotape controlled 
by a national relay system. “The survival 
of the outdoor poster,” he said “depends on 
adjustment to what is happening around 
us.“ 


SMALLER SIGNS URGED 


Robert Pliskin, vice president and art di- 
rector at Benton & Bowles, Inc., proposed 
recently that outdoor advertisers make their 
signs smaller and use simpler but more es- 
thetic designs. Roadside signs, he said, 
should be informative and artistic, not “ag- 
gressive, strident and illegible.” 

Perhaps the outdoor advertisers could even 
adorn the roadside with some reproductions 
of fine paintings, he suggested. 

Mr. Pliskin’s proposals may be considered 
a bit fanciful by the outdoor industry. But 
it is clear that some changes are underway 
in the industry and that the outdoor sign of 
the 1970’s may bear a marked contrast with 
the present “billboards.” 


PROPOSED MASS SIT-IN AT CAPI- 
TOL SHOULD NOT BE TOLERATED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Senate office I occupy belongs to the 
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citizens of Ohio, numbering about 10 
million. Plans are being formulated for 
a massive march on Washington by 
100,000 persons—or some say 200,000; 
and it is reported that there may be a 
huge demonstration, with marchers and 
their friends staging sit-ins in offices of 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. This is a matter for 
concern. 

My conclusion is entirely different than 
the expressed determination of a Rep- 
resentative from Ohio who says he will 
lock his office door and dismiss his office 
staff until the demonstrators leave. 
Very definitely, Mr. President, I will do 
the exact opposite. I will not permit the 
senatorial business of my State to be dis- 
rupted by dozens or hundreds of demon- 
strators crowding into the reception 
room or any other of the six offices I oc- 
cupy at 458 Senate Office Building, nor 
will I permit members of my office staff 
to be intimidated. The proposed mass 
demonstration and sit-in is an insult to 
Members of Congress. The legal right 
of citizens to march on Washington to 
influence a Senator is clear. 

Citizens have a right to petition and to 
lobby. However, a mass invasion and 
demonstration is unwise and is a disor- 
derly way to dramatize any cause. It 
would probably lead to rioting. Any 
such sit-in in the Senate Office Building 
or the Capitol would demonstrate con- 
tempt for the Congress and a lack of 
confidence in senatorial powers to rea- 
son and deliberate. It would recklessly 
demonstrate disregard for the dignity 
and integrity of the legislative branch 
of our Government. 

I will not be coerced or pushed around 
by 10 or a thousand demonstrators, nor 
will I close my office and deprive Ohio 
schoolchildren and parents and other 
constituents the opportunity to be served 
by my staff members and me. Ifa large 
number of men and women crowd into 
the office I occupy threatening to remain 
until the Senate does something or other 
responsive to their demands, I will per- 
sonally and forcibly eject them if nec- 
essary. If I am banged around in the 
process I accept that as an occupational 
hazard. No one—but no one—will be 
permitted to frighten any employee of 
this Senate office. It is stupidity for any- 
one to propose sit-in demonstrations on 
Capitol Hill. Protests, petitions, and ar- 
guments are proper. My office will con- 
tinue to be open from 8 in the morning 
to 6 in the evening and the welcome sign 
is out for all Ohioans, and, in fact, for 
all citizens of the United States who have 
legitimate business in the Capital of their 
country. I feel that all Senators feel 
the same as I do, and that they will not 
tolerate any attempt to coerce them. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TAX PROGRAM 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
have witnessed many inconsistencies, 
contradictions and on-again-off-again 
program in the New Frontier and by this 
time the American public is not only con- 
fused but justifiably upset. 

As evidence of this I should like to 
place before the Senate an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 5 edi- 
tion of the Denver Post. This article 
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clearly points out the conflicting state- 
ments of the administration spokesmen 
with particular reference to the Presi- 
dent’s tax program. 

When one considers that this news- 
paper endorsed the President in 1960 and 
has supported him on most subjects ever 
since, this editorial takes on a new sig- 
nificance. It is my hope that it is evi- 
dence of public and a press awakening to 
the apparent effort of this administra- 
tion to make words substitute for deeds. 

It would be helpful at this point to 
read some excerpts from this editorial: 


Ir J. F. K. Hap TRIED To ALIENATE PUBLIC HE 
CouLpn’r Beat Tax Munz To Do Ir 


In its attempts to alter the tax structure 
for the benefit of the Nation’s economy, the 
Kennedy administration has succeeded only 
in creating the most profound confusion. 

The net result is so bad that if Mr. Ken- 
nedy had hired someone deliberately to dis- 
may and alienate the public, this person 
couldn’t have done a much better job of it 
than what has been done by a bunch of 
well-intentioned experts. 


That is the opening paragraph. In 
order to place the editorial in context, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 


Ir J. F. K. Hap TRIED To ALIENATE PUBLIC HE 
Coutpn’? Beat Tax MUDDLE To Do Ir 


In its attempts to alter the tax structure 
for the benefit of the Nation’s economy, the 
Kennedy administration has succeeded only 
in creating the most profound confusion. 

The net result is so bad that if Mr. Ken- 
nedy had hired someone deliberately to dis- 
may and alienate the public, this person 
couldn’t have done a much better job of it 
than what has been done by a bunch of 
well-intentioned experts. 

Let’s go back over the depressing sequence 
of events: 

The trouble began with the enactment in 
1962 by Congress of legislation enabling the 
Internal Revenue Service to begin a crack- 
down on highly publicized expense account 
abuses—the yacht parties, the plush hunt- 
ing lodges, the party-girl evenings. 

But as the administration's Internal Rev- 
enue chief, Mortimer Caplin, began to reveal 
how the agency intended to interpret its 
congressional authorization, it became clear 
that this was to be a crackdown on more 
than abuses, it was to be a crackdown on 
virtually the whole idea of expense accounts. 
And this in turn, although the administra- 
tion may not have intended it that way, 
took on the aspects of an assault on busi- 
ness operation itself. 

Throughout the latter part of 1962 and the 
early part of 1963, the expense rules hear- 
ings, the talk, the endless warnings of tight- 
er and tighter restrictions to come, suc- 
ceeded in spooking the business community. 
Even before new regulations went into ef- 
fect, business at hotels, restaurants, and 
in travel and entertainment facilities began 
to drop off sharply. 

In the midst of this troubled business 
climate, the President in his state of the 
Union message made an urgent plea for tax 
relief to spur business and stimulate the 
economy. 

But no sooner had an uneasy business 
community grasped hopefully at this Presi- 
dential gesture (Mr. Kennedy’s proposal to 
cut the burdensome tax rates gained for 
him the unaccustomed support of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce among others) when 
the Chief Executive followed up in a few 
days with the explanation that the tax 
relief would have to be part of a package 
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or “reforms” which included some surprises 
when examined closely. 

One of the was the fact that at 
least for a couple of years, business taxes 
would actually be increased rather than re- 
duced. As for after that * * * well, what 
business was going to make its expenditure 
plans on a promise which had already been 
badly tarnished? 

But the confusion was only beginning. In 
a meeting with a business group, the Presi- 
dent said he wouldn’t mind foregoing the 
“reform” (meaning the tax increases) part 
of the if he could get the tax cuts. 
Before that could be absorbed, however, a 
statement came from a “high administra- 
tion source” that the President regretted say- 
ing what he had said—that it was an un- 
fortunate slip of the tongue. 

For weeks the “yes he did mean it,” and 
“no he didn't“ speculation poured out of 
Washington. Reports had it that adminis- 
tration advisers were split on the matter— 
and that Mr. Kennedy was trying to placate 
Chairman Winsur Mitts, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who wanted reform. 

When Mrs’ committee finally got to work 
on the package, the general taxpayer be- 
gan to get a better idea of what the “re- 
form” would mean—reduced deductions 
(amounting to taxation on taxes) for him 
and gentler treatment for interest groups 
geared to protect themselves by lobbying. 

But the people are not as unwary of what's 
been happening as Washington may think. 
In fact, throughout the country there is eyi- 
dence of a growing wariness, a growing con- 
sciousness of tax and money problems that is 
inhibiting spending. Take one local exam- 
ple, which we cite because it involves a cross 
section of the public: At three Colorado dog- 
racing tracks attendance is up as usual— 
but, for the first time in years, betting is 
down. 

The Kennedy administration may have its 
mind first and foremost on foreign problems 
and nuclear bombs, and next on domestic 
racial problems, but it shouldn’t forget that 
the tax problem will hit the average citizen 
more directly than even these momentous 
matters. 

There are a great many of our 189 million 
people who may not have direct contact with 
points of racial friction, and there are fewer 
who feel they can do something specific 
about the great foreign policy issues. But 
there is hardly a man or woman in America 
who doesn’t feel the tax and money squeeze 
or notice the firm hand of the Government 
in his wallet pocket. 

It is this practical reality that we have 
been trying to point out—fruitlessly, to 
date—to the big thinkers in Washington. 


CORPS OF ENGINEER PROJECTS 
AND PROCEDURES IN MONTANA 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
June 20 the Corps of Engineers conducted 
a hearing in Wolf Point to obtain local 
views on development of the Missouri 
River between Fort Peck and Garrison 
Dams. Announcement was made in ad- 
vance to all newspapers in the area and 
to persons who had written on the sub- 
ject to the corps or me, that no plan of 
development was to be submitted by the 
corps at Wolf Point. 

The corps’ publicized notice stated: 

The hearing is an initial step toward prep- 
aration of the required report. The Corps 
of Engineers will not have any proposals to 
present or potential projects to describe. 


According to press accounts of the 
hearing, the corps was criticized for not 
submitting a definite proposal. I was 
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criticized for helping obtain the hearing 
in Wolf Point. 

This hearing was held in accordance 
with normal democratic procedures, fol- 
lowing requests from local groups for an 
investigation, authorization of the inves- 
tigation by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, appropriation of money 
by the Congress following testimony by 
local witnesses. Restrictions were placed 
on the use of investigation funds, as re- 
quested by local witnesses. 

The Wolf Point hearing was the 5th 
of 18 steps required between conception 
and construction of corps projects with 
a Federal cost in excess of $1 million. 
A review of corps procedure, surveys and 
construction in Montana in accordance 
with this procedure, may lead to a fuller 
understanding of water resource develop- 
ment in our State. 

The upper Missouri, Fort Peck-Fort 
Benton survey was authorized by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works in 
March 1960, in response to many re- 
quests from central Montanans to your 
congressional delegation. Exploratory 
hearings to obtain local views prior to 
detailed investigation—similar to the 
initial hearing just conducted in Wolf 
Point—were held in Lewistown and 
Havre in May 1961. 

Following detailed studies by the De- 
partment of Interior and the corps, and 
advance distribution of technical data 
on 11 alternative plans of development, 
hearings were again held in Lewistown 
and Havre, and also in Malta, this 
spring. This month field staffs of the 
Department of Interior and the corps 
submitted a joint report, proposing that 
a final plan of development be selected 
from these five alternatives: 

Plan 4, which includes Fort Benton 
and High Cow Creek Dams. 

Plan 6, which includes Fort Benton 
Dam and a wilderness waterway. 

Plan 8, which includes Fort Benton 
and Virgelle Dams and a modified wil- 
derness waterway. 

Plan 10, which includes Fort Benton 
and Low Cow Creek Dams, with that 
stretch of Missouri approximately from 
the mouth of the Marias to the mouth 
of the Judith left in its natural state. 

Plan 11, which includes Fort Benton, 
Virgelle and Low Cow Creek Dams. 

The corps’ division engineer—in ac- 
cordance with procedure listed in step 7 
of the attached outline which requires 
him to make a specific recommenda- 
tion—endorsed plan 4. 

These staff recommendations will be 
subject to further review, as listed in the 
attached outline, prior to submission to 
Congress. The Congress may modify or 
turn down the recommendations. Con- 
gress must authorize, and subsequently 
appropriate funds, for any projects con- 
structed. 

The Beaver Creek, Milk River survey 
was authorized in 1962. The corps held 
a hearing on this survey in Saco in 
March 1963. The Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce and Beaver Creek Flood Con- 
trol Board requested that studies be 
made. This hearing—like the one last 
month in Wolf Point and those in Lewis- 
town and Havre in May 1961—was called 
to obtain local views prior to detailed 
investigation. 
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The Missouri River, Fort Peck-Gar- 
rison Dam survey was authorized by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works last 
year. Appropriations were made for the 
study following requests from the Wolf 
Point Chamber of Commerce, the Mon- 
tana Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, and the Fort Peck Indian Tribe. 

Senator MANSFIELD and I obtained 
from the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee a directive that “none of this area 
be studied for irrigation possibilities if 
the people of the area do not approve 
of it.“ We obtained this restriction fol- 
lowing testimony from witnesses and let- 
ters from local residents who wanted a 
study of irrigation possibilities of the 
bottom lands, but none in the Brockton 
Bench area. 

MANY MONTANA PROJECTS COMPLETED 


The Glasgow local protection project, 
Milk River, authorized by Congress in 
1936, consists of about 12,300 feet of 
earth levee along the left banks of the 
Milk River and Cherry Creek, a tribu- 
tary entering the river just upstream 
from Glasgow. Completed in 1938 at a 
Federal cost of $20,800 and non-Federal 
cost of $8,000 for lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way, the project was turned 
over to the city at that time for opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

The corps estimates that this project 
prevented more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of damage to busi- 
ness, industrial, and residential area of 
Glasgow during the flood of March and 
April 1952. The levees kept the high 
water out of the city. 

The Forsyth local protection project, 
Yellowstone River was authorized in 
1936. Construction started in 1947 and 
was completed in 1948. Project features 
include a 12,974-foot earthfill levee, a 
concrete retaining wall and a concrete 
flood wall. These structures protect 
about 550 residences, 98 business estab- 
lishments, 16 public buildings, streets, 
utilities, and railroad facilities. 

Federal cost of the completed project 
was $257,200, with local interests provid- 
ing all necessary lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way at a cost of $15,800. 

The Havre local protection, Milk River 
was authorized in 1944, completed in 
1957, and turned over to local interests 
for operation and maintenance that 
same year. The project consists of the 
Bull Hook Unit of two detention dams 
and a diversion channel south of Havre, 
a system of levees along the Milk River 
north of town, gated outlets, a pumping 
installation and ponding area. The Fed- 
eral cost of the Havre project was $1,843,- 
900 and the non-Federal cost was $212,- 
300. Last year the project literally paid 
for itself by preventing flood damages 
estimated at $2,160,000. 

The Saco local protection project, Milk 
River was authorized in 1936. Construc- 
tion began in September 1956. The proj- 
ect was completed and turned over to 
local interests for operation and main- 
tenance in 1957. Existing works to pro- 
tect Saco from flooding by Beaver Creek 
were raised and strengthened to provide 
a levee about 8,300 feet long with a 10- 
foot crown and adequate freeboard. The 
Federal cost was $72,800 and the non- 
Federal cost, $1,500. 
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The Polson Bay project, Flathead 
Lake, completed in 1910, contributed to 
lumber industry development by remov- 
ing hazards of shallow water such as 
large boulders. Federal costs were 
$4,490 for new work and $260 for main- 
tenance. 

Fort Peck Dam went into construction 
in 1933, was placed in operation in 1938. 
The first powerplant—85,000 kilowatts 
installed capacity—began generating 
power in 1943. The second power- 
plant—80,000 kilowatts installed capac- 
ity—began generating power in 1961. 
The largest hydraulic earth-fill dam in 
the world—125,628,000 cubic yards of 
earth—Fort Peck at full capacity will 
store 19,400,000 acre-feet of water. Rec- 
reational development includes facilities 
at Fort Peck, Hell Creek, Rock Creek, 
The Pines, James Kipp Park, Bear 
Creek, and Devils Creek. The project 
had an attendance of 245,900 visitor- 
days in 1962. Work on the project is 
98 percent complete—additional recre- 
ational facilities and completion of the 
second powerplant account for the re- 
maining 2 percent. Total estimated cost 
of the Fort Peck project is $158,584,200. 

AUTHORIZED PROJECTS 


Libby Dam was authorized in 1950. 
Development of the project hinges upon 
approval by Canada, because the reser- 
voir would extend 42 miles into that 
country. It would have an initial in- 
stalled capacity of 356,000 kilowatts and 
ultimate installed capacity of 712,000 
kilowatts, provide 4,965,000 acre-feet of 
usable storage capacity and cost—for 
the four initial units—$332 million. 


AUTHORIZED BUT DEFERRED 


The Sun River project, Great Falls 
and Billings local protection project, 
Yellowstone River were authorized in 
1947 and 1950, respectively, but have 
been deferred because local interest 
diminished. 


CONDITIONALLY AUTHORIZED PROJECT 


The Clark Fork, Missoula project 
would consist of raising existing con- 
crete walls and levees and construction 
of new concrete walls and levees. Re- 
cent surveys indicate flood-control 
works may be justified on the right bank 
of the Clark Fork downstream from the 
Madison Street Bridge and between Uni- 
versity Bridge and the Lincoln Russell 
Street Bridge. 

Last month the corps accepted the 
$94,338 bid of a Missoula firm for work 
on the area between Russell Street and 
University Bridge. Allocation of Fed- 
eral funds for a levee extension as part 
of the Higgins Avenue Bridge project— 
from Madison Street Bridge to Pattee 
Street—is held up pending assurances 
of local financing. 

SMALL PROJECTS, FLOOD CONTROL 


The Shields River project, near Clyde 
Park, completed in 1950 at a Federal 
cost of $25,750, consists of 2,800 feet of 
levee and 2,250 feet of channel improve- 
ment. 

The West Glendive project, Yellow- 
stone River was constructed in 1959, at a 
Federal cost of $230,300 and a cost to 
local interests of $19,600. It consists of 
a diversion channel 1,500 feet long, a pile 
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trestle 94 feet long, 6,500 feet of new 
levee, raising and enlarging of 1,700 feet 
of old levee and reinforcement of the 
railroad embankment. 

OTHER PROJECTS 


In November 1959, the corps completed 
emergency work in the Madison River 
Canyon, which was struck by a severe 
earthquake on August 17, 1959. The 
operation involved the movement of sev- 
eral million cubic yards of material and 
the construction of 20 miles of access and 
haulroads. Cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment was $1,715,000. 

Small projects on which some studies 
have been requested and made, but 
which are now in abeyance, are the St. 
Regis River project—clearing and snag- 
ging logs and other debris in the vicin- 
ity of Taft, Mont., and flood protection 
along the Flathead River in the vicinity 
of Kalispell. The St. Regis project was 
not justified economically and is now 
inactive. 

The corps participated with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in surveys of the 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers, 
the Marias River—where Tiber Dam was 
completed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in 1956—and the Big Horn River—where 
Yellowtail Dam is under construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Detailed planning has been initiated 
at the town of Musselshell, on the south 
bank of the Musselshell immediately be- 
low the confluence of Hawk Creek. The 
area is subject to flooding from Hawk 
Creek and to erosion from the Mussel- 
shell River. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp immediately 
following these remarks an outline of the 
procedure involving the conception, 
authorization, and ultimate construction 
of Corps of Engineers river and harbor, 
beach erosion control, and flood control 
projects. I have inserted in the margins, 
alongside the appropriate paragraph in 
this 18-step procedure, the status of 
Montana projects and surveys. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROCEDURE INVOLVING THE CONCEPTION, AU- 
THORIZATION, AND ULTIMATE CONSTRUCTION 
or CORPS oF ENGINEERS RIVER AND HARBOR, 
BEACH EROSION CONTROL, AND FLOOD CON- 
TROL PROJECTS 
STATUS: MONTANA PROJECTS AND SURVEYS 
Step No. 1. Initiation of action by local 

interests: Local citizens who desire naviga- 

tion, beach erosion control, flood control or 
related water resource improvements should 
contact their Senators and Representatives 
with a request that provision of the desired 
facilities be considered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Local interests may also request 
advice of representatives of the Corps of 

Engineers, who will furnish pertinent avail- 

able information and advise them of the 

appropriate further procedures. 

Step No. 2. Consultation by Senator or 
Representative with Public Works Commit- 
tee: Either one of two courses of action may 
be taken by a Senator or Representative in 
securing authorization of an investigation. 
If a previous report on navigation, beach 
erosion control, flood control, or allied pur- 
poses has been made for the area in question, 
the Senator or Representative may request 
the Senate or House Committee on Public 
Works to adopt a resolution authorizing a re- 
view of previous reports to determine whether 
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any modifications of the Chief of Engineers, 
recommendations in such reports would be 
advisable, as contemplated by section 4 of 
River and Harbor Act approved March 4, 
1913. If no previous report has been made, 
the Senator or Representative may request 
the committee to include authorization for 
a survey in either an omnibus river and har- 
bor and flood control bill or a separate bill. 

Step No. 3. Action by the Public Works 
Committee; If the committee is convinced 
of the need for a review report, an appro- 
priate resolution calling upon the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to make 
the review will be adopted by the commit- 
tee and referred to the Chief of Engineers 
for necessary action. However, if a previous 
report involves the project for the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, the resolution will call for a review 
of that report by the Chief of Engineers 
rather than by the Board. If the commit- 
tee is convinced of the need for an original 
report, the authorization for an investiga- 
tion will be included in either an omnibus 
river and harbor and flood control bill or a 
separate bill for consideration by Congress. 
Each committee may request advice of the 
Chief of Engineers on the desirability of au- 
thorizing such study. 


Flathead River—Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin 
Rivers 

Step No. 4. Assignment of investigation by 
Chief of Engineers: Whether an investiga- 
tion is requested of the Chief of Engineers 
by committee resolution or by authority of 
an act of Congress, the Chief of Engineers 
will assign the investigation to an appro- 
priate reporting officer, usually the division 
engineer in whose territory the area is lo- 
cated. Division engineers may further as- 
sign the investigation to the proper district 
engineer, However, before work can be un- 
dertaken on an investigation, funds for that 
purpose must be appropriated by the Con- 
gress. 

Step No. 5. Public hearings by division or 
district engineer: The division or district 
engineer, in order to ascertain the views and 
desires of local people, will hold public 
hearings as appropriate at localities acces- 
sible to all concerned. Local interests will 
be afforded full opportunity to express their 
views on the character and extent of the 
improvement desired and on the need and 
advisability of its execution. Notices of pub- 
lic hearings to be held by the reporting of- 
ficers are distributed directly to all parties 
known to be interested in the investigation. 


Missouri River (Fort Peck-Garrison) 
Milk River (Beaver Creek) 


Step No. 6. Investigation by division or 
district engineer: The division or district 
engineer after carefully analyzing the data 
obtained from local interests and developed 
through field and office studies, will devise 
a plan of improvement best suited for prob- 
lems under consideration and the area in 
question. During development of the plan 
of improvement, consideration will be giv- 
en to optimum use of all water resources of 
the area by providing allied improvements. 
A favorable recommendation will depend on 
whether the benefits to be derived through 
the plan of improvement exceed the costs to 
be incurred. 


Musselshell (Hawk Creek) 
Upper Missouri (Fort Peck-Fort Benton) 


Step No. 7. Review by division engineer and 
issuance of public notice: Upon completion 
of the report by the district. engineer, the 
division engineer having jurisdiction will 
review the report and transmit it to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
At that time he will issue a public notice 
to all parties known to be interested in 
the investigation, setting forth the findings 
of the district and division engineers and 
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their recommendations for improvement, 
and inf those concerned that they 
may furnish their views to the Board. 

Step No. 8. Review and hearings by en- 
gineer boards: The Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, an independent body 
with separate staff in Washington, D.C., is 
required by law to review all survey and 
review reports except beach erosion reports. 
The Beach Erosion Board, also an independ- 
ent body and staff in Washington, D.C., is 
the review board for beach erosion studies. 
These Boards may hold public hearings be- 
fore making recommendations to the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Step No. 9. Preparation of proposed report 
of the Chief of Engineers and review thereof 
by the affected States and Federal agencies: 
When the Board concerned completes its re- 
view of the report and transmits its recom- 
mendation to the Chief of Engineers, the 
latter will prepare his proposed report and 
will refer it, with the Board’s report, to the 
Governors of the affected States and to other 
interested Federal agencies in order to ob- 
tain their views and recommendations on the 
improvements discussed in the report. The 
Federal agencies involved may include the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Federal Power Commission; and 
interested branches of the Department of 
Defense. The States and the other Federal 
agencies normally will be expected to for- 
ward their comments on the proposed report 
to the Chief of Engineers within 90 days. 

Step No. 10. Transmittal of report to Bu- 
reau of the Budget: After the Chief of Engi- 
neers receives the comments of the Gover- 
nors of the affected States and those of other 
interested Federal agencies, the Secretary of 
the Army will submit a draft of his letter 
of transmission to Congress, with the report 
of the Chief of Engineers and all pertinent 
papers, to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for a determination of the relation- 
ship of the report to the program of the 
President. 


Step No. 11. Transmittal of report to Con- 
gress: Upon receipt of the comments of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Chief of En- 
gineers will submit his report, together with 
all allied papers and comments, to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, who will transmit it to 
Congress. This step will complete the action 
required of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Department of the Army insofar as com- 
pliance with the congressional resolution or 
act authorizing the investigation is con- 
cerned. 

Step No. 12. Project authorization by 
Congress: After the report is forwarded to 
Congress by the Secretary of the Army, the 
Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and the House may hold hearings on the 
report with a view toward formulating a bill 
including authorization of projects recom- 
mended in the report. The report may be 
ordered to be printed by a committee and 
then is known as the project document. 
Authorization for construction of projects 
will usually be included in omnibus river and 
harbor and flood control bills. 


gun River project (Great Falls) 


Step No. 18. Assurances of local coopera- 
tion: When scheduling of planning and con- 
struction of an authorized project is consid- 
ered, the district engineer notifies responsible 
local interests that they will be required 
to furnish formal assurances that they will 
provide the authorized measures of local co- 
operation. If assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army are not furnished 
projects generally are placed on the inactive 
list. In the specific case of local flood con- 
trol projects, projects are deauthorized as 
provided by law if the assurances are not 
provided within 5 years after the request is 
made 
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Step No. 14. Request for planning and 
construction funds: In order for the Corps 
of Engineers to construct a project author- 
ized in an omnibus bill, funds must be re- 
quested from Congress. All for 
planning and construction funds will be re- 
viewed by the Bureau of the Budget, and, if 
found to conform with the President's 
budgetary policies, will be transmitted to 
the House Committee cn Appropriations for 
consideration. 

Step No. 15. Appropriation of planning 
and construction funds: Upon completion of 
hearings by the Appropriations Committees 
considering the Department of the Army civil 
works appropriations, a bill will be reported 
out of committee and referred to the full 
Congress for passage. The enactment will 
then go to the President for signature. 
Authority and funds will be thereby given 
to the Chief of Engineers to initiate detailed 
planning and construction of the projects 
referred to in that bill. 


Yellowstone River project (Billings)—Libby 
Dam—Clark Fork (Missoula) (Madison- 
Pattee area) 


Step No. 16. Preparation of plans: Before 
construction of the project can be started, 
detailed plans, specifications, and cost esti- 
mates will be prepared by the district engi- 
neer, with such assistance and review by 
the division engineer and the Chief of Engi- 
neers as are necessary. At this time, the 
formal assurances of local, cooperation re- 
quired by law, of which local interests were 
notified in step 13, must be provided by 
local interests and approved by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Step No. 17. Invitation to bid: Upon com- 
pletion of plans and specifications, prospec- 
tive bidders will be invited to bid on con- 
structing the proposed improvements. Upon 
determination of the eligible low bidder, a 
contract will be awarded to him for con- 
struction of the project in accordance with 
those plans and specifications, or, if satis- 
factory bids are not secured, Government 
construction with hired labor may be under- 
taken as provided by law. 


Clark Fork (Missoula) (University Bridge 
area) 

Step No. 18, Initiation of construction of 
project: After award of the contract, the 
successful bidder will mobilize his plant, 
equipment, and personnel, and start con- 
struction. 

COMPLETED 

Fort Peck Dam. 

Glasgow local protection project, Milk 
River. 

Forsyth local protection project, Yellow- 
stone River. 

Havre local protection project, Milk River. 

Saco local protection project, Milk River. 

Polson Bay project. 

Shields River project, Clyde Park. 

West Glendive project, Yellowstone River. 

Earthquake slide area, Madison River. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE FOR 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Women’s Committee for Civil 
Rights wasted no time in preparing a 
resolution to show their interest in the 
President’s program for civil rights leg- 
islation. 

Immediately following the dramatic 
meeting at which 300 women responded 
to the President’s invitation to attend a 
White House conference, the women, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, stayed on into the eve- 
ning to map out this program, 
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In a story by Marie Smith appearing 
in the Washington Post this morning 
there is a detailed account of this pro- 
gram which I ask to include in the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


A National Women's Committee for Civil 
Rights has been organized with nearly 200 
women leaders as charter members to imple- 
ment President Kennedy’s five-point pro- 
gram for women to help gain “human rights” 
for all citizens. 

The committee is an immediate and en- 
thusiastic response to his conference at the 
White House Tuesday afternoon with 300 
women leaders at which he discussed his 
civil rights program and the role women can 
play in it. 

Mildred McAfee Horton, wartime head of 
the Waves and former president of Wellesley 
College, is cochairman of the national com- 
mittee organized Tuesday night by 200 of 
the women leaders who attended a follow- 
up meeting in the Interdepartmental Audi- 
torium. 

Yesterday, President Kennedy named Pa- 
tricia Roberts Harris, formerly an attorney 
in the Criminal Division at the Justice De. 
partment and now associate dean of stu- 
dents at Howard University, to be cochair- 
man, 

Immediately after organizing, the women 
adopted a resolution pledging the group to 
“do all within its power to create public 
understanding of our moral responsibilities 
and to implement the President's civil 
Tights program.” 

Only 2 of the 200 women leaders who 
formed the committee abstained from vot- 
ing for the resolution. Mrs. Stephen J. 
Nicholas, executive secretary of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said she was 
one of those who abstained. She said she 
was not authorized to act or make any 
commitments for the federation whose presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold, is in Europe. 

Membership on the national committee 
will be open to all women and all women’s 
organizations, whether or not they were rep- 
resented in the group which met at the 
White House. However, President Kennedy 
estimated that the 300 women who attended 
his conference represented 50 million of the 
Nation’s 68,577,000 women over the age of 
14. 

The committee authorized Mr. Horton and 
Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and Director of the Women’s Bureau, to ap- 
point a steering committee to handle ideas 
and reports of civil rights programs already 
in operations, 

They asked also that the Women's Bureau 
cooperate in providing background and 
resourceful material. 

Mrs. Peterson hailed the new committee 
as a “commitment of American women to 
completing our biggest unfinished job, It 
Is a great time to be alive,” she said. “We 
are participating in the making of history.” 

She urged also that the women use estab- 
lished community resources, stating that 
there's already in existence a wealth of 
information and know-how in most com- 
munities.” 

“Seek out the leaders in this work and 
join hands with them. Give them your 
cooperation,” she urged. 

Mrs. Horton told the group their enthusi- 
asm and sense of personal commitment were 
most heartening. “You will get ideas and 
stimulation from each other; but your great- 
est achievement will come through your 
activities as individuals and as members 
working through your organizations in your 
own communities.” 
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The resolution adopted by the committee 
setting forth its purposes stated: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, aware of the crisis in racial relations 
in our country today called a conference at 
the White House of leaders of women's 
organizations; and 

“Whereas these women representing some 
60 million American women responded to his 
eloquent plea to provide leadership in their 
communities, to alleviate tensions and to 
eliminate discriminations in all areas of our 
American way of life: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this group shall do all 
within its power to create public understand- 
ing of our moral responsibilities and to im- 
plement the President's civil rights program.“ 

Details on how the committee will func- 
tion have not yet been worked out but they 
are expected to be disclosed after the naming 
of a steering committee by Mrs. Peterson 
and Mrs. Horton. 

Leaders of some of the larger women’s 
organizations who attended the White House 
conference had plans yesterday to imple- 
ment the President’s program among their 
own membership. 

Mrs. Ollie L. Koger, national president of 
the American Legion Auxillary, will report on 
the conference in a bulletin to 950,000 mem- 
bers in 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Panama, but she said, 
“There is nothing he asked us to do that we 
haven’t already been doing,” except officially 
support his legislative program. 

She explained that the auxiliary takes no 
stand of its own on legislation but follows 
the stand taken by the American Legion and 
she did not know its position on the Presi- 
dent's civil rights program. 

The auxiliary, she said, has both integrated 
and segregated units. A Negro has never, to 
her knowledge, been elected to a national of- 
fice in the organization. 

Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, of Alexandria, 
president general of the 184,000-member Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, said she plans to make a factual, 
one-page written report on the White House 
conference to the DAR Board of Management. 
Any implementing action would be up to the 
board which meets in October. 

The DAR does not have any Negro mem- 
bers and is not likely to become integrated, 
though it has no discriminatory clause in the 
bylaws. A spokesman explained, “It would 
be rather difficult for a Negro to trace her an- 
cestry back to the Revolutionary War be- 
cause no records were kept on Negroes at 
that time.” 

It was pointed out, however, that the DAR 
does not practice racial discrimination in its 
awarding of scholarships or in its Junior 
American Citizenship programs in schools. 
The spokesman added, also, that DAR has Ne- 
gro employees in supervisory positions at the 
national headquarters, and cited two that 
are heads of the mailroom and the print shop. 

Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas, who represented 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs at 
the White House conference, said that of 
850,000 women members in 15,500 clubs in 
the United States, only one Negro club is an 
affiliate. 

The League of Women for Community 
Service, Inc., in Boston, has 52 Negro mem- 
bers and has been an affiliate since 1921. 
Mrs. Frederick J. Wood, of Newtonville, Mass., 
president of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion, said, “We would be happy to have more 
Negro clubs; I wish they would affiliate, but 
they just don’t apply.“ 


THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHARTER DAY IN RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, July 8, 

1963, marked the 300th anniversary of 

the Grand Charter of Rhode Island, an 
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event that has been marked by procla- 
mation by Gov. John H. Chafee. On this 
date in 1663, through the persistent di- 
plomacy of Dr. John Clarke, of Newport, 
a charter was granted by Charles the Sec- 
ond of England for the Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

This is a significant date not only for 
Rhode Islanders but for freemen every- 
where. The principles embodied in the 
charter which Rhode Island commemo- 
rates are the same principles which are 
even today defended by freemen and 
sought by all men who would be free. 
The charter granted to Providence Plan- 
tations was a model for many similar 
documents to follow. It contained clear 
guarantees of the political rights which 
are so essential to a free society. 

Perhaps most important among these 
is the guarantee of government by con- 
sent of the governed. In the true tradi- 
tion of democracy the charter stated: 

The government is to be held by the free 
and voluntary consent of all or the greater 
part of the free inhabitants. 


In its provision for representation of 
freemen of the colony, the Rhode Island 
Charter represented a significant step 
forward in the establishment of democ- 
racy in America. With the recognition 
of the right of men to be represented, the 
government of Rhode Island became 
truly a government of the people. 
Today, when millions live under the 
tyranny and oppression of dictatorship, 
this principle which was recognized 300 
years ago in Rhode Island remains the 
test of genuine freedom. 

The Rhode Island Charter also 
granted one of our most precious free- 
doms and one which at that time was 
a radical departure from the accepted 
norms—the freedom of religion. The 
freedom to worship a personal God is 
today an intrinsic part of the American 
way of life. The Rhode Island Charter 
guaranteed to the people this freedom of 
conscience in the following famous pro- 
vision. 

Noe person within the sayd colonye, at 
any tyme hereafter, shall bee any wise 
molosted, punished, disquieted, or called in 
question, for any differences in opinione in 
matters of religion, and doe not actually 
disturb the civil peace of our sayd colony; 
but that all and everye person and persons 
may, from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes 
hereafter, freelye and fullye have and enjoye 
his and theire owne judgements and con- 
sciences, in matters of religious concern- 
ments * * * any lawe, statute, or clause 
therein contayned, or to bee contayned, 
usage, of custome of this realme, to the con- 
trary hereof, in any wise, notwithstanding. 


Today the right to freedom is guaran- 
teed by the first amendment to our Con- 
stitution, and the name Roger Williams, 
the founder of the Rhode Island Colony, 
is synonymous with religious toleration. 

The protection of this right to worship 
has been jealously guarded not only in 
Rhode Island and in America, but also 
in free countries throughout the world. 
Today, as the struggle to secure this right 
continues, I think it is particularly fitting 
that we pause to call attention to the 
principles contained in the Grand Char- 
ter of Rhode Island and to honor those 
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who shaped this document. For the 
principles contained in this charter are 
as valid today to all who love freedom as 
they were 300 years ago. 


JOBS ARE THE ANSWER 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from yesterday’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Star, entitled “Jobs Are the Answer.” 

As the editorial mentions, it is simply 
good business to train someone so he 
can fill a job instead of carrying him 
along on the welfare rolls, because he has 
no skill to sell in the job market. It is 
more than just good business, though. 
It is the humane and moral thing to do. 

Unless we approach the unemploy- 
ment problem with a broad program to 
match trained persons with available 
jobs, we are simply fumbling with stop- 
gap measures while the problem grows 
worse. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Evening Star, Washington 
(D.C.), July 10, 1963] 


JOBS ARE THE ANSWER 


Last month more than 70 million people 
were employed in this country—an alltime 
high. They laughed at Henry Wallace when 
he predicted that one day there would be 
jobs for 60 million Americans. 

But the paradox—the bitter irony—is that 
as employment reached a new high so did 
unemployment. With the entry of teen- 
agers into the job market unemployment 
rose by 800,000 to 4.8 million—5.7 percent of 
the work force. And while the reopening of 
schools should ease this a bit, the grim 
fact is that this situation promises to get 
worse before it gets better. Last year, for 
example, 12 percent fewer motor vehicle 
workers turned out 55 percent more cars 
than in 1948. This is the way it will con- 
tinue to go as automation progresses, 

Obviously, in this situation, the plight of 
the unskilled and Illiterate or barely literate 
jobseeker is desperate. And Labor Secretary 
Wirtz is urging Congress to help him do more 
in this area. 

The Government already has a job-train- 
ing program, but it is inadequate. Many 
jobseekers cannot read or write. Before 
these people can benefit from meaningful 
job training they must be given at least a 
minimum education. According to Mr. 
Wirtz, there are more than 300,000 persons 
with less than 5 years of schooling who are 
on the streets seeking, but not finding work. 
What chance have they in the kind of job 
market which prevails today? The eco- 
nomic facts of life come down especially 
hard on the Negro. Negroes under 19 had 
an unemployment rate of about 24 percent 
last year—nearly double that for whites. 

Con, has already authorized $161 mil- 
lion to train 117,000 workers. Mr. Wirtz 
wants $100 million more for the youth and 
literacy programs. He estimates this would 
permit literacy training for 47,000 jobless 
adults and job training for 56,000 teen- 
agers—46,000 more than present funds per- 
mit. 

The Secretary says the average cost of 
training a worker is $1,000. Once trained 
he or she has a chance to get a job. If the 
training is not forthcoming, “it will cost us 
$1,000 a year for each of them for the rest 
of our lives to carry them on our backs.” 

This, if nothing else, sounds like a good 
business proposition and Congress ought to 
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approve it. Certainly it would be a great 
pity if an expanded job training program, 
especially for Negroes, should go down the 
drain in a protracted fight over public ac- 
commodations. In the long run, jobs will 
count most. 


SAVING OUR CHILDREN FROM GOD 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 16, 1963, issue of National Review 
contains an article which presents a most 
penetrating and logical analysis of the 
recent Supreme Court decision against 
prayers in the schools. It is entitled 
“Saving Our Children From God: The 
Court’s Gone Too Far—It Will Go 
Farther Still, Predicts the Author, Given 
Its Interpretation In Recent Years of the 
First Amendment's Establishment 
Clause.” This article was written by 
Mr. L. Brent Bozell. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Saving Our CHILDREN From Gop: THE 
Court’s Gone Too Far—Ir WII Go Fan- 
THER STILL, PREDICTS THE AUTHOR, GIVEN 
ITS INTERPRETATION IN RECENT YEARS OF 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT’s ESTABLISHMENT 
CLAUSE 

(By L. Brent Bozell) 


A great public uproar greeted the Supreme 
Court’s decision in last year's school prayer 
case. The Court, some felt, was making 
war on religion. Don't be alarmed, the 
learned commentators soothed: All the Court 
has done is to forbid the States to get into 
the business of composing prayers: we must 
not suppose it will go further. Two weeks 
ago the commentators learned a thing or 
two. In the Schempp case, brought by a 
Pennsylvania Unitarian, and the Murray case, 
brought by a Maryland atheist, the Court 
encountered some prayers that were puta- 
tively composed by the Lord Himself. Not 
the kind of thing that may be heard in a 
public schoolroom in the United States, said 
the Supreme Court. 

There were new signs of public dismay, 
but they hardly came to a roar. There was, 
rather, a kind of bewilderment in the air. 
How far would the Court go? Though 
established theology proclaimed otherwise, 
it seemed doubtful that God knew. 

To grasp clearly this aspect of constitu- 
tional law, and particularly the current line 
of Supreme Court. cases, it is vital to keep 
in mind the distinction between the first 
amendment's establishment clause and its 
free exercise clause: the amendment pro- 
vides “Congress shall make no law (1) re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
(2) prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Of course, both clauses may be involved 
in a given case; but they need not be, and, 
on the Court’s showing, they were not in 
the Schempp-Murray cases, There was a lot 
of talk by the justices about the two clauses 
overlapping and their interrelationship—but 
it was just talk. In the final analysis, the 
free exercise clause did not figure at all since 
coercion, an indispensable factor for demon- 
strating a denial of free exercise, was not 
in evidence in either case. Both the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland statutes had ex- 
pressly provided for excusing pupils from 
the religious readings. Nor was there any 
showing that “psychological disturbances” 
or other hardships might result from non- 
attendance. Given the record before it, 
then, the Court’s holding of unconstitu- 
tionality rested squarely on the establish- 
ment clause, 
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THE KEY ISSUE 

To be sure, there were reasons—assuming 
the prayers were vulnerable under the es- 
tablishment clause—for the Court then to 
have invoked the free exercise clause, as a 
counterbalancing consideration, on behalf 
of pupils who want to pray. But we may 
put aside this question of majority rights, 
so uncongenial to the Warren Court’s ap- 
proach to liberty, until a later moment. It 
makes better sense to examine, first, the 
Court’s treatment of the establishment 
clause. This is the key issue, not only in 
these cases, but in the entire campaign 
to give the secularizing tendencies in Ameri- 
ca the sanction of law. 

The majority opinion in Schempp-Murray 
eschewed historical inquiry into the clause’s 
meaning, in favor of ex cathedra declarations 
on its two major aspects. “First,” Justice 
Clark wrote, “this Court has decisively set- 
tled (that the establishment clause) has 
been made wholly applicable to the States 
by the 14th amendment.” As authority, he 
quoted a passage from Justice Roberts’ opin- 
ion in Cantwell v. Connecticut, decided in 
1940 (a case, as it happens, that did not in- 
volve the establishment clause) and then 
listed, serlatim, seven subsequent cases. 
“Second,” Clark said, “this Court has re- 
jected unequivocally the contention that 
the establishment clause forbids only gov- 
ernmental preference of one religion over 
another.” Again, there was no argument, 


but simply a series of citations to recent - 


Court decisions, buttressed by excerpts from 
the two dissenting opinions in Everson v. 
Board of Education (the 1948 New Jersey 
bus case). Justice Jackson had said on that 
occasion: ‘The effect of the religious freedom 
was to take every form of propagation of 
religion out of the realm of things which 
could directly or indirectly be made public 
business”; and Justice Rutledge had added: 
“The object (of the establishment clause) 
was broader than separating church and 
state in (the) narrow sense (of forbidding 
preference). It was to create a complete and 
permanent separation of the spheres of re- 
ligious activity and civil authority by com- 
prehensively forbidding every form of public 
aid or support for religion.“ 

These views, Justice Clark went on, were 
subsequently underwritten by a majority of 
the Court in the McCollum (forbidding re- 
Uglous instruction on school premises), 
Zorach (permitting released time for off- 
premises instruction), and Engel (the New 
York Regents’ prayer) cases; moreover, “none 
of the parties to either (the Schempp or 
Murray) case has questioned” them. There- 
fore, while “others continue to question 
(the) history, logic, and efficacy” of the 
Court’s conclusions, Clark wound up, such 
objections “seem entirely untenable and of 
value only as academic exercises.” 

Clark’s attempt to cut off the discussion 
was to some extent, let us note, understand- 
able. After all, the proponents of religiosity 
in America—following a spate of articles and 
books disputing the Everson and McCollum 
decisions at the time of their rendering— 
have largely fallen silent, apparently accept- 
ing defeat. A great majority of the lawyers 
of the land, moreover, have evidently bought 
the theory that once the Supreme Court has 
spoken on a matter of constitutional law, 
however extravagantly, the issue is forever 
closed—so that even in their pleadings they 
dare not contest questions vital to their 
case. 

HOME FREE 

And these surrenders are critical. For if 
Clark’s two basic propositions about the 
meaning of the establishment clause are 
accepted as correct, then the decisions in 
Schempp-Murray were also, if not self-evi- 
dently correct, at least arguably so; and the 
Court is home free. If it is true that the 
States, as well as Congress, are constitution- 
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ally required to respect a “high and impreg- 
nable * * * wall of separation between 
church and state,” in the language of Ever- 
son and McCollum, or a strict neutrality 
toward religion in the prissier phrase of 
Schempp-Murray, then every public action 
affecting religious interests constitutes a 
prima facie case of unconstitutionality; and 
when the Justices go on to strike down the 
action—by merely exercising what amounts 
to unlimited discretionary powers—it be- 
comes quite silly to fault the Court for 
aggression or usurpation. One can quibble 
and haggle about whether “neutrality” is bet- 
ter served by this course or that one—as 
Justice Stewart did in his feeble dissent, 
but such arguments will necessarily turn 
on the political, sociological, or ideological 
views of the individual Justices. There are, 
under these rules, no objective standards 
on which to base a judgment that the Court 
has, as a matter of law, gone too far. 

Do we overstate the problem? Consider 
the formulation the Court majority an- 
nounced in Schempp-Murray for applying its 
neutrality principle to concrete cases. The 
test (for this and future cases)“ according 
to Clark, “may be stated as follows: (in order 
for a given enactment) to withstand the 
strictures of the establishment clause, there 
must be (1) a secular legislative purpose, 
and (2) a primary effect that neither ad- 
vances nor inhibits religion.” Now, as a 
concrete case, consider the governmental 
practice affecting religion that is probably 
in least danger of immediate judicial attack— 
the tax exemption of churches, For a number 
of years nearly everyone has seen fit to en- 
dorse the fiction that the exemption is simply 
incidental to a larger public policy of en- 
couraging charitable and other eleemosynary 
activities. 

But let Justice Clark’s test be applied, and 
let it be applied candidly: Isn't it true that 
the primary effect of letting off religious in- 
stitutions from their taxes is to advance not 
charity—which is only one of religion's con- 
cerns—but religion? Or more to the point: 
Can there be any real quarrel with the Su- 
preme Court, on legal or logical grounds, the 
day it decides to adopt that view” 

In a word, the answer to the charge that 
the Court “has gone too far“ in the school 
prayer cases is that the Court is entitled to 
go just as far as it pleases in the direction of 
secularization, provided its 15-year-old in- 
terpretation of the establishment clause is 
good constitutional law. And that ought to 
be reason enough for opponents of secu- 
larization to give a moment’s time to an 
academic exercise. 

ESTABLISHMENT CLAUSE 


Let us begin with the second of Justice 
Clark’s propositions, the one that deals with 
the original meaning of the establishment 
clause. And let us agree at the outset that 
there are three kinds of evidence that might 
bear on the problem—the situation out of 
which the demand for the provision arose; 
the comments about the provision's meaning 
made by its authors at the time it was under 
consideration; and most important, of course, 
the text of the provision. It is hard to 
imagine relevant data in any other category. 

1. The historical background is well known 
to most schoolboys. Many people emigrated 
to America in order, among other reasons, to 
get out from under the official state church 
that had been established in the old country. 
Some of the settlers, so they said, were op- 
posed in principle to the idea of an estab- 
lished religion, but most of them clearly were 
not, as witness they promptly established 
religions of their own preference in the Colo- 
nies. By the time the Constitution was 
adopted, strong sentiment against the estab- 
lishment of any church had taken hold in 
some of the States, notably in Virginia, 
which disestablished the Church of England 
in the 1780’s and even refused formally to 
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establish, as a substitute, “the Christian re- 
ligion.” Thomas Jefferson and James Madi- 

son, as everyone knows, 1 leading roles 
in Virginia disestablishmentarianism. In 
other States, however—five of them, to to be ex- 
act, including powerful Massachusetts—the 
locally established church held its ground. 
In this diverse situation, all parts of the 
country agreed that a national government 
should have no power to disturb the exist- 
ing local arrangements; congressional power 
to establish a church would jeopardize Vir- 
ginia’s practice, while a power to disestablish 
would threaten, e.g., Massachusetts’. Ac- 
cordingly, control over religion was excluded 
from the list of powers delegated to Con- 
gress by the original Constitution. Nonethe- 
less, three disestablishment States felt this 
negative protection was not enough, and re- 
quested an amendment dealing with their 
particular concerns. Virginia's proposal pro- 
vided: “No particular religious sect or so- 
ciety ought to be favored or established by 
law, in preference to others.” North Caro- 
lina submitted identical language. The 
third suggestion, New Hampshire’s, asserted 
simply, “Congress shall make no laws touch- 
ing religion.” This, then, was the situation 
in the summer of 1789 when the First Con- 
gress considered and approved the estab- 
lishment clause. 

2. James Madison is rightly regarded as 
the principal drafter of the clause. He took 
on the job of working the varlous State pro- 
posals for amendments into a consolidated 
bill, and the language he chose for this par- 
ticular matter was, “nor shall any national 
religion be established.” In the course of 
the debate, Madison's original wording was 

ed to “no religion shall be established 
by law,” at which point, evidently perceiving 
no substantial difference between the first 
and second versions, Madison advanced this 
explanation of the general proposal: 

“He apprehended the meaning of the words 
to be, that Congress should not establish a 
religion, and enforce the legal observation of 
it by law, nor compel men to worship God 
in any manner contrary to their conscience. 
Whether the words are necessary or not he 
did not mean to say (a comment that reflects 
Madison’s oft-forgotten lukewarmness to- 
ward the whole idea of a Bill of Rights), but 
they had been required by some of the State 
conventions.” 

Suffice for these purposes that Madison’s 
understanding of the amendment was never 
challenged, either in Congress or by the rati- 
fying State legislatures. The ultimate change 
in phraseology manifestly did not affect the 

of “establishment,” but merely 
placed the ban against congressional action 
on a basis that would guarantee the integrity 
of local policy in all of the States. 

3. “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion.” The language 
Congress finally approved is just what we 
would have expected, for a normal reading of 
the words produces precisely the results the 
historical situation called for. The decisive 
word is “respecting.” That word has been 
e Mae rat sl par ne tet 1 
years, and by secularist zealots for longer 
than that, as though it were equivalent to 

“tending toward.” Yet obviously this is not 
what r means. It means, “having 
to do with”; and once we grant that degree 
of literacy to the framers, it is clear the 
clause forbade to enact laws either 
for religious establishments or against them. 
The matter was to be left to local discretion. 
As Justice Story later wrote in his commen- 
taries: 

“The whole power over the subject of re- 
ligion is left (by the amendment) exclusively 
to the State governments to be acted upon 
according to their own sense of justice and 
the State constitutions; and the Catholic and 
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without any inquisition into their faith or 
mode of worship.” 

Turning to “an establishment of religion,” 
there is not the slightest doubt the phrase 
was a term of art in the 18th century, used 
often by Madison, Jefferson, and other polit- 
ical commentators to signify—and never to 
signify anything else, unless the context 
clearly indicated otherwise—a preference of 
one religion over another. Extended docu- 
mentation here is simply uneconomic. We 
may note, as one of a hundred proofs avail- 
able, the Encyclopedia Britannica’s explana- 
tion that the phrase “denotes any special 
connection with the State, or privileges and 
responsibilities before the law, by 
one religious society to the exclusion of 
others; in a word, establishment is of the 
nature of a monopoly.” 

Before leaving this matter, the reader is 
certainly entitled to ask—How, if the case 
is this clear, has the Supreme Court man- 
aged to advance and maintain an utterly 
contrary position? Has the Court relied on 
some substantial piece of evidence we have 
omitted? The answer is, no; none that bears 
on the problem. From Everson and McCol- 
lum down to the Engel case in 1962 (the 
last time it deigned to discuss history), the 
Court has reached its secularist verdicts by— 
a) discussing the religious persecutions in 
Europe from which American settlers fled; 
b) citing Virginia’s famous struggle against 
the Anglican establishment, particularly the 
roles of Madison and Jefferson; c) inferring 
from Jefferson's, and particularly Madison’s, 
infiuence on the first Congress that the 
adoption of the Federal establishment clause 
was a replay of the Virginia experience. 
We say “inferring” with some charity be- 
cause the argument is made in the absence 
of a single item of evidence—and in the teeth 
of literally pages to the contrary—that either 
Jefferson or Madison wished upon, or con- 
ceived himself wishing upon, the union of 
thirteen States the arrangement he had rec- 
ommended to Virginia+ 


JUSTICE BRENNAN’S OPINION 


For the sake of foreigners, we may allude 
to three points Justice Brennan made In his 
lengthy concurring opinion that bear on this 
analysis. Brennan, who, unlike his brethren, 
did not treat history as entirely irrelevant, 
began in a burst of candor that could not 
have made the other Justices happy: “It 
is true that the framers’ immediate concern 
was to prevent the setting up of an official 
church.” “But,” he quickly added, “there 
is nothing in the text of the establishment 
clause that supports the view that (this) 
was meant to be the full extent of the prohi- 
bitions against official involvements in re- 
ligion.” Which is, of course, a quaint way 
of adducing constitutional law unless one 
is prepared to suggest some evidence the 
framers had other prohibitions in mind. 
Brennan ventured one suggestion—an argu- 
ment by a Mr. Lardner that the clause’s 
use of the word “religion” instead of 
“church” was inexplicable except as a proof 
that state support of religion per se was 
banned. The answer: the framers said “re- 
ligion” because they meant to prohibit the 
establishment not only of a particular re- 
ligious sect—ti.e., a “church,” but also of 
any particular “religion”—1.e., as Virginia did 
“the Christian religion.” 

Second, Brennan thought that even 
though Jefferson and Madison might be 
shown to favor public school prayers, the 
“more fruitful inquiry is whether (the pray- 
ers) tend to promote the type of interde- 


1 The V. arrangement was, inci- 
dentally, a far cry from the Supreme Court's 
“complete and permanent separation of the 


versity was, for example, earnestly promoted 
by Jefferson. 
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pendence between religion and state which 
the first amendment was designed to pre- 
vent.” We may stop the Justice there: ob- 
viously the “fruitfulness” of the approach 18 
that it assumes the answer to the very ques- 
tion under discussion—namely what it is the 
first amendment was designed to prevent. 
And Brennan’s third point that bears 
here: “Education, as the framers knew it,” 
he said, “was in the main confined to pri- 
vate schools,” and that is why they gave no 
distinct consideration to * * * devotional 
exercises in public institutions.” Very well; 
but Brennan and the rest of the justices 
simply must get it through their heads that 
the failure of constitution makers to deal 
with a given subject is not a reason for 
courts’ incorporating that subject into the 
Constitution, but against their doing so. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


We may turn now to the majority’s other 
proposition, the claim that the establish- 
ment clause was made binding on the States 
by the 14th amendment. Mercifully, the in- 
quiry need not be extensive. We have no 
need to examine the general relationship of 
the Bill of Rights to the 14th amendment, a 
question that involves many considerations 
and would take us through nearly 40 years 
of Supreme Court decisions. For even if it 
were true that the framers of the 14th in- 
tended to make all of the rest of the Bill 
of Rights applicable to the States, there are 
two decisive reasons why such a conclusion 
is absurd in the case of the establishment 
clause. 

1. We have agreed that the original es- 
tablishment clause forbade “Congress (a) 
to establish a national church, and (b) to 
interfere with existing State arrangements 
regarding religion.” Let us now, following 
the Supreme Court’s theory of the 14th 
amendment, place a “State” in the shoes of 
“Congress,” and see what we come up with. 
A State is now forbidden (a) to establish a 
national religion, and (b) to interfere with 
a State’s—ie., its own—arrangements re- 
garding religion. Nor are these contradic- 
tions produced by mere logic-chopping. The 
way the Supreme Court has contrived to tie 
in the 14th amendment with the Bill of 
Rights in other situations is by arguing that 
the 14th’s framers intended their word “lib- 
erty” to relate to the various “liberties” as- 
serted by the bill, and as the latter had been 
protected against Federal encroachment, so 
they would thereafter be protected against 
State encroachment. But as the late Profes- 
sor Corwin has pointed out, the establish- 
ment clause, unlike e.g., the right to bear 
arms, is not in the nature of a “liberty”; 
rather, it is like the 10th amendment, a 
delineation of the fears of Federal and State 
power. The only liberty the establishment 
clause conceivably protects is freedom from 
a national church; but a State is hardly in a 
position to jeopardize that liberty—if only 
for reasons of geography. 

2. The other point is historical. Very of- 
ten attempts to instruct the Court about the 
intentions of the 14th’s framers must rest on 
the negative argument that no evidence ex- 
ists that a given restriction on the States— 
for example, that against segregated 
schools—was on the framers’ minds. Here, 
however, in addition to the negative argu- 
ment (which happens to be open-go-shut), 
there is the positive fact that only 7 years 
after the 14th was ratified, a serious at- 
tempt was made to amend the Constitution 
by prohibiting State establishments of reli- 
gion. Neither this, the famous Blaine 
amendment which enjoyed President Grant's 
full endorsement, nor any of the 10 others 
proposed at that time on the matter of State- 
church connections was approved; but the 
fact they were proposed and earnestly, de- 
bated by the 14th’s contemporaries surely 
eliminates the possibility that the 14th was 
understood to have covered these matters. 
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And how has the Supreme Court, as Jus- 
tice Clark put it, “decisively settled” this 
issue to the contrary? It happened in the 
Everson and McCollum cases, and it hap- 
pened without a single word of argument. 


FRAUD AND MYTH 


Such, then, are the dimensions of the Su- 
preme Court’s aggression in this fleld. For 
15 years the Court—and we may well speak 
bluntly—has perpetrated a fraud on the 
American community. It is a fraud because 
the community has by and large assumed, 
and has had the right to assume, that its 
highest courts have been following accepted 
rules of constitutional construction, and 
that therefore the controversy that has 
swirled around its conclusions is a typical 
product of “disagreements among lawyers.” 
The fraud has been abetted, moreover, by a 
myth about the Supreme Court’s function 
and power that has been endorsed by what 
ap) t I think only appears—to be a 
majority of the community’s articulate mem- 
bers: the myth, namely, that “the Constitu- 
tion means what the Supreme Court says 
it means“ —the idea that no other public 
authority is constitutionally entitled to join 
the Court in interpreting the Nation’s 
charter document. This is not the place to 
expose that myth against the clearly con- 
trary ideas of the Constitution’s framers and 
the authors of the Federalist Papers. It is 
the place, however, to suggest the community 
had better begin to think deeply about the 
myth's consequences. The defenders of reli- 
glosity in the community who were able to 
live with the Everson case because it did, 
after all, permit parochial school children to 
ride on the public buses: and who were able 
to live with McCollum’s ban on religious in- 
struction in the schools because, after all, 
Zorach soon came along and allowed the in- 
struction to take place elsewhere on released 
time—the defenders are now impaled on the 
principles announced in those cases, and, 
because of the myth, find their indignant 
protests treated as “academic exercises.” 

A new amendment to the Constitution to 
answer the school prayer decision? I think 
that remedy misses the point. There are a 
number of objections to the amendment so- 
lution, but the critical one is that it does 
not meet the great public evil that increas- 
ingly sits astride our affairs: the Supreme 
Court's assumed power to turn the Constitu- 
tion upside down, and then demand the 
acquiescence not only of private citizens, 
but of all public authorities. Recourse to an 
amendment, by implication, confirms the 
power and encourages perpetuation of the 
evil. 

Let the Congress, rather, employ the sim- 
ple expedient of a resolution affirming its own 
understanding of the establishment clause, 
and encouraging States that share its views 
to deal with religion thenceforth in accord- 
ance with that understanding. The Congress 
and the States on one side, in other words; 
the Court and—for a while probably—the 
executive on the other. The confrontation 
would not have seemed strange to the au- 
thors of the Federalist. Does anyone doubt 
who would win? 


VINELAND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that I have again this 
year introduced a bill, S. 1090, which 
would authorize the disposal of Ellis 
Island for use by the training school at 
Vineland, N.J. Earlier in the session I 
testified in the Senate Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations to urge ac- 
tion on the bill. 

Mental illness and retardation seri- 
ously impair the progress of our Nation. 
Increasing awareness of the need to deal 
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with these problems is evident in the 
special message to Congress this year by 
the President of the United States re- 
questing for the first time major Federal 
participation in the expansion of diag- 
nostic and other facilities of the very 
same type proposed by the Vineland 
School for the Retarded. 

This school is an internationally rec- 
ognized private institution, willing to pay 
the Government for the privilege of tak- 
ing Ellis Island off its hands. The Vine- 
land School for the Retarded was a fore- 
runner in the fields of research and in 
training the mentally handicapped. To- 
day the school is in the forefront as a 
demonstration center which annually 
receives more than 5,000 visitors to ob- 
serve in action both new and well- 
established techniques. 

To those concerned with the symbolic 
value of Ellis Island, there could be no 
more exciting prospect than that the 
historic gateway to freedom in the New 
World be rededicated to a new and per- 
haps even more dramatic gateway to 
freedom—the freedom of the large num- 
bers of mentally retarded individuals in 
our population from the handicaps of 
total dependence, the persecution of 
prejudice, and the lack of opportunity 
to achieve their maximum potentials 
within the limited endowment accorded 
them. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp two newspaper articles, one 
from the July 7, 1963, edition of the 
Newark Sunday News and another from 
the July 3, 1963, edition of the Newark 
Star-Ledger, which also appeared in the 
Plainfield Courier News. These articles 
describe the history and the admirable 
accomplishments of the Vineland School 
for the Retarded. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Newark Star-Ledger, July 3, 1963} 
TYING THER Own LACES BIG JOB AT VINELAND 


Kenny, a 10-year-old with a crewcut that 
needed trimming, laboriously tied the laces 
of his scuffed shoes, deliberating briefly be- 
fore attempting each move. As the bow on 
each shoe was put in place, the knot was 
pulled firm. When the job was completed, 
Kenny lifted his head and a broad smile 
broke out on his round face. 

Mastering the simple operation of tying 
his shoelaces was a major accomplishment 
for Kenny because more than a year of train- 
ing had gone into the task. 

The long training was necessary because 
Kenny, on the verge chronologically of en- 
tering his teenage years, has the mental 
capacity of a 4-year-old. 

Tying his shoes will be only one of the 
things he will be taught at the training 
school at Vineland, where he is a student. 

FOUNDED IN 1888 

The school is a private, nonprofit, inter- 
national research and demonstration center 
founded in 1888 for the diagnosis, treatment, 
education, and care of mentally retarded 
children and adults. 

It was founded by the Reverend S. Olin 
Garrison, who dreamed of a small village 
that could serve as a community for feeble- 
minded children. 

Professor Garrison’s hope also was that 
“the institution will be second to none in 
furnishing scientific, medical, and other 
original data which will greatly promote 
etiological and sociological studies.” 
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Today the school, which began with 7 
mentally retarded children in a donated 
house, has grown and expanded into a 1,600- 
acre complex with 90 buildings, 20 cottages, 
4 schoolbuildings, a greenhouse, vocational 
shops, farming areas, and a 50-acre lake. 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY STUDENTS 


It presently takes care of 350 private stu- 
dents with a staff of 250. 

The training school has had only 3 di- 
rectors in its 75 years of existence—Garrison, 
until his death in 1900; Edward Ransom 
Johnstone, who died in 1945; and the pres- 
ent director, Dr. Walter Jacob. 

“Our goal,” said Dr. Jacob in a recent in- 
terview, “is to train youngsters to total 
living, to be as self-sufficient as possible in 
the outside world; so there is not too much 
emphasis on book learning. 

“We would like them to be able to read 
books a little more advanced, but it is even 
more important to us that they be able to 
tell time and to have a sense of responsibility 
to personal hygiene, to count change, and 
understand traffic signals. 

“Second only to the youngster’s happiness 
is our striving to instill the greatest possible 
measure of self-sufficiency. This is a matter 
of very concentrated effort with the indi- 
vidual child.” 


[From the Newark Sunday News, July 7, 1963] 
“LITTLE CoRNER” Boon To WORLD 
(By Marylyn Loprete) 

VINELAND.—"From this one little corner of 
Vineland, the entire world has benefited.” 

An oil company in this New Jersey borough 
of 10,000, recently extended that congratu- 
latory message to the training school at Vine- 
land, one of the largest private institutions 
for the mentally retarded in the world, on 
the occasion of the school’s 75th anniversary. 

The m. sums up what the fourth old- 
est school of its kind in the country has ac- 
complished during its lifetime. It has served 
as a leader in the care and training of the 
mentally retarded, but most of all it has been 
the nonprofit center for some of the most 
important scientific research on the causes 
and classification of mental retardation, 

Founded in 1888 by Rev. S. Olin Garrison, 
a Methodist minister, it was located in a 
single house on a 40-acre tract of land, Five 
boys and two girls were cared for during the 
first year. 

Today 160 well-kept acres, looking much 
more like a college campus than an institu- 
tion, surround the original landmark. The 
school also includes a 1,400-acre farm colony 
which produces practically everything, except 
meat needed in its operation. From one 
building it has grown to a 90-bullding com- 
plex, including a chapel, and a greenhouse. 

There are presently 350 mentally retarded 
persons from 2 to 88 years old being cared 
for by a staff of 250. 

The school maintains a battery of spe- 
cialists who work with the children in de- 
veloping their character. There are nurses, 
doctors, physical and speech therapists, a 
psychiatrist and psychologists. Drug med- 
ication is used on about 150 of the inhab- 
itants, who display serious behavior disorders, 
the aim being to take the children off medica- 
tion as soon as it’s feasible. 

The most significant contribution, how- 
ever, has been centered in the laboratory. 
The first to open a research lab in mental 
retardation, Vineland has served as a pioneer 
in demonstrating techniques to experts in 
the field all over the world. 

In the first decade of the 20th century, 
under the auspices of Dr. H. H. Goddard, a 
leading educational psychologist, the first 
standardized IQ test, the Binet-Simon, was 
promulgated throughout the country. 
Through a later study of a family of “feeble- 
minded” persons Dr. Goddard pinpointed the 
a ee ee ee 
dation. 
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At a historical meeting of psychologists at 
the school in 1912, the first Army intelligence 
tests, which later influenced school and occu- 
pational testing were drafted. 

During the twenties, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, 
then head of research, experimented and 
found evidence that brain injuries were an- 
other cause of mental deficiency. Dr. Doll's 
most important contribution came in 1935 
when he published a new mental test, the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

The curriculum and activity program for 
the retarded considered one of the best in 
the world operates on a year-round basis. 
Classroom schooling usually runs to about 
the sixth grade level. The next step is voca- 
tional with training given in printing, farm- 
ing methods, woodworking and other fields. 

Vineland was the first to set up the cot- 
tage system of care where a familylike at- 
mosphere is aimed for and students are 
supervised by houseparents. Most of the bet- 
ter institutions for handicapped persons of 
all types have copied the cottage system. 
Resident care costs $4,500 annually per per- 
son. 

An applicant for the school is given 3 
months of observation, testing, and diagnosis 
before being considered for admittance. 
Cost for the comprehensive diagnostic period 
is $500. 

There is also a summer program for 9 
weeks, at a cost of $85 per week, that is open 
to the public. During this period, parents 
and staff members can test out the child’s 
reaction to institutional living as a prelim- 
inary to more permanent care. 

Many of the school’s older children and 
adults work on the farm, called Menantico, 
whose dairy herd is rated as one of the 10 
best in the country. A thousand quarts of 
milk and 5,000 eggs are produced daily. 

The school has accomplished much of its 
work through the efforts of its dedicated 
board of trustees, which is composed of» 
prominent citizens from all over the North- 
east. Pearl Buck, author, is president. 

Dr. Walter Jacob, formerly an education 
administrator in several north Jersey schools, 
has been director since 1946. He succeeded 
the late Edward R. Johnstone, for whom a 
State school for the emotionally disturbed 
child has been named. 

Dr. Jacob organized an active parent group 
called Parents Incorporated.“ which raised 
funds and constructed a canteen for the chil- 
dren. He has also helped stabilize the finan- 
cial situation at the school, which currently 
operates on a $1 million annual budget. 

It was Miss Buck who presented future 
hopes of the school to a congressional com- 
mittee brought together to consider propos- 
als of institutions and individuals as to the 
use of Ellis Island in New York Harbor. 
The training school would like to make the 
island an international diagnostic center for 
the care and treatment of mental retarda- 
tion. 

Even if the plans for Ellis Island fail, how- 
ever, the training school will continue its 
efforts in the field of research with the estab- 
lishment of a new biochemical laboratory 
announced in December. The lab presently 
under construction is being supported by 
Federal grants and an award from the Pfeiffer 
Research Foundation of New York. 


UKRAINIAN JEWISH RELATIONS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, thousands 
of men and women in places throughout 
the world are devoting their lives to the 
task of bringing justice and understand- 
ing between people of different racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. Some of these wise 
and good people have received wide rec- 
ognition for their work. Others have re- 
ceived moderate praise. Some have gone 
unrecognized. 
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One man has recently received belated 
recognition of his successful efforts to 
prevent a pogrom in the Ukrainian city 
of Chmelnyk during August 1919. He is 
the Reverend Dr. Vladimir Klodnycky, 
who was then a Ukrainian artillery officer 
and who for the past 23 years has been 
pastor of the Holy Ascension Church in 
Newark, N.J. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
article from the bulletin of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox League of America. It is based 
on a Radio Freedom broadcast which was 
beamed throughout Eastern Europe, tell- 
ing of the incident and of Rev. Klodny- 
cky’s efforts to pacify an aroused and 
hostile population. I wish to draw par- 
ticular attention to the remarks of Mr. 
Joseph Lichten at a B’nai B’rith banquet 
held to honor Reverend Klodnycky for 
his heroism, and for his great service to 
the Jewish people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN-JEWISH RELATIONS 


An event which will have a bright place 
in the history of not always happy Ukrain- 
ian-Jewish relations took place on April 10, 
1962, in Newark, N.J., a city close to New 
York. Vladimir Stepanovich Klodnycky, 
onetime officer of the Ukrainian National 
Republic Army, had conferred upon him an 
impressive honor by the Jewish organiza- 
tion B'nai B'rith at its annual congress. This 
organization is known throughout the entire 
world. 

The banquet was attended by more than 
200 Jewish leaders and about 50 Ukrainian 
guests, among them former Minister of Fl- 
mance of the Ukrainian National Republic, 
Prof. Boris Martos, who occupied a place in 
the honorary presidium. Vladimir Klod- 
nycky received an ovation and had presented 
to him an honorary certificate-scroll in rec- 
Ognition of the fact that 43 years ago he 
saved the lives of 15,000 Jews in the city of 
Chmelnyk in Vinnistia region. 

The historic event was described in detail 
at the congress by Joseph Lichten, one of 
the noted leaders of American Jewry. It 
happened in August 1919. The daughter of 
a Jew in Chmelnyk married a Ukrainian 
from a neighboring village. The father of 
the girl, angry because his daughter had 
forsaken her faith and also because she and 
her husband had removed some family pos- 
sessions from his house, set fire at night 
to the house of his undesirable son-in-law. 
This relatively small evil grew into a great 
evil. The fire spread to other houses, and 
in a few hours the whole village was razed. 
At this time anarchy raged in the territory 
and occasionally pogroms occurred, pro- 
voked by transient bands. The Jews of 
Chmelnyk feared revenge and a pogrom. It 
so happened that right after the burning 
of the village, a market day or fair took place 
in Chmelnyk. Many people arrived with 
weapons to take revenge on the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Chmelnyk. 

The lives of 15,000 Jewish inhabitants hung 
on a hair. Fortunately, a detachment of the 
Ukrainian National Republic Army arrived 
in Chmelnyk at this time. Maj. Vladimir 
Stepanovich Klodnycky was its commander. 
Klodnycky had his detachment arrayed in 
formation on the principal street, and he 
went up onto a balcony in the city admin- 
istration building and spoke to the aroused 
villagers as follows: 

“Those of you, dear brothers, who build 
their own homes must certainly have made 
the sign of the cross upon themselves and 
sprinkled the foundation with holy water. 
So, also, enslaved Ukraine has summoned us 
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all—together with you—to build our own 
national house, our Ukrainian state. And 
now you want to sprinkle the foundation of 
our Ukrainian state with the blood of Jews. 
This thought of yours is sinful. We are 
building our Ukrainian state upon law and 
order and not upon mob rule or highhanded- 
ness.” 

This was a brave act on the part of an 
officer of the Ukrainian National Republic 
Army, Klodnycky, because the throng was 
furious and he could have been felled with a 
single shot. However, the courageous and 
noble words of this soldier of the Ukrainian 
National Republic Army sobered the mob and 
the people quietly dispersed. The next day 
a delegation from the Jews, with Rabbi Bilyk 
at its head, thanked Officer Klodnycky and 
proposed in gratitude a gift for him of 
200,000 karbovantsi. Klodnycky, however, 
declined the gift; instead he influenced the 
more prosperous Jews to aid their less fortu- 
nate brothers. Ukrainians and Jews, to- 
gether with the soldiers of the garrison of 
the Ukrainian Army commanded by Klod- 
nycky settled amicably the economic and 
civic affairs of Chmelnyk and the village 
which had suffered the conflagration. 

After relating the episode at the congress 
of the Jewish organization in America, Joseph 
Lichten said: 

“Volumes have been written about po- 
groms in the Ukraine during the revolution. 
However, it seems to be easier to collect data 
about evil rather than facts about good. 
Major Klodnycky, after Ukraine was occupied 
by the Bolsheviks, was forced to emigrate to 
America. He lived here 37 years, serving as 
priest in the local (Newark) Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church. After being a Ukrainian 
commander and soldier, he became a Ukraini- 
an pastor of souls. It is regrettable that so 
noble a flower was uprooted from its soil and 
cannot send its roots into his native Ukraine. 
We honor today this man” continued Lichten 
“for his dedication to God, humanity and 
his country. May God grant that there be 
Sany more such men among Christians and 

ews.” 

The presentation of the scroll was in an 
atmosphere of great uplift and ovation. All 
present rose and paid honor to the recipient. 
Some were so moved that they wept. 

This event at the congress of the leading 
Jewish organization in America testifies to 
the fact that among the influential leaders 
of Jewry, as well as Ukrainians, there are ele- 
ments who actively work for the improve- 
ment of Ukrainian-Jewish relations. 

The enslavers of Ukraine made her terri- 
tory for many centuries a zone of Jewish 
settlement and at the same time they in- 
flamed the feelings between Ukrainians and 
Jews in order to divert from themselves the 
anger of the people. 

Civic and intellectual-scientific elements 
in America are working to improve Ukrain- 
lan-Jewish relations. A scientific commis- 
sion of the Ukrainian Free Academy of 
Sciences in U.S.A. is conducting research of 
the history of Ukrainian-Jewish relations. 
Jewish intellectuals also take part in the 
work of this commission. 

Delivered and subscribed by: 

Yuriy HAJDAR. 


PORTSMOUTH CLIPPER SHIPS AND 
THE NAVY YARD 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read in the Littleton (N.H.) 
Courier an interesting article written by 
an eighth-grade student from Littleton, 
N.H., who took part in the annual DAR 
national essay contest. 

This article points out the important 
role that the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard has played in our country’s history 
from the development of the clipper 
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ships to its present role in providing for 
our Nation’s defense by its building and 
repairing of submarines. 

Mr. President, I wish to share this es- 
say with my colleagues to remind them 
of the most important role that New 
Hampshire plays in our Nation’s defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTSMOUTH CLIPPER SHIPS AND Navy YARD 
(By Delight Wing) 

In the 1820's, a new type of ship known as 
the clipper ship was developed in Chesapeake 
Bay. The ships were very valuable to our 
country’s trade, for on a given day, a clipper 
ship could outsail any ship on the sea, thus 
being able to reach port ahead of foreign 
trading vessels. 

The clipper ships constructed in Ports- 
mouth usually had very slender hulls, three 
masts, and sails. The slender hull 
was the only disadvantage of the clipper 
ships, for although it enabled the ship to 
travel faster, it did not allow much room 
in which to store cargo. 

Plans for the building of clipper ships 
in Portsmouth were taken from Donald 
McKay, who lived in Boston. His second 
built clipper ship Lightning was the basis 
of plans used by Portsmouth shipbuilders. 

Shipbuilding was an easy prospect in 
Portsmouth, for the Piscatqua River made an 
excellent harbor, and all around the bay lay 
fine quality timber. There was also a large 
merchant class in Portsmouth, for ships 
had been built there before the clipper came 
along. The clipper ships of Portsmouth 
were built mainly by privately owned ship- 
building companies. 

After the opium war, Portsmouth har- 
bored many ships owned by Chinese dealers. 
The clipper ships produced by Portsmouth 
builders were sailed immediately to the 
China side, and there mated and supplied to 
become “opium clippers” which sailed be- 
tween New York and Lintin, China. 

Portsmouth was not used very much as a 
Government trading port. However, clipper 
ships produced in Portsmouth became some 
of the country’s fastest and most used trad- 
ing vessels. New York and Boston ports were 
the trade centers, and clippers built in Ports- 
mouth that were not sent to the China side 
were sailed to New York or Boston to be 
loaded with cargo. 

New Hampshire gained more interest and 
became more important through the value 
of Portsmouth clipper ships. Merchants 
from New England and New York traveled 
to Portsmouth to aid the industry; workers 
traveled to New Hampshire in hopes of land- 
ing a job on one of the trading clippers. 

Yet in the 1850's the clipper ship need was 
dying out. Foreign countries were produc- 
ing steamships which could travel twice as 
fast as clipper ships. Also, the Suez Canal 
was a great threat to clipper ship prosperity, 
for steamships could make the passage with 
greater regularity, more cargo, and lower 
rates. However, even though other countries 
had faster ships, U.S. ports still continued to 
build clipper ships for quite a while. 

Finally, in the 1860's the United States 
began to develop the steamboat for trading 
purposes. What with the rise of the steam- 
boat, and the increased development of Mas- 
sachusetts ports, the port of Portsmouth 
gradually died out. Portsmouth’s ‘ship- 
building industries and use of the har- 
bor declined so that finally none existed at 
all. This condition continued until the es- 
tablishment of a U.S. Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, 

Today the navy yard is the backbone of 
modern Portsmouth. The navy yard is de- 
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voted mainly to the building of submarines, 
and the repairing of battleships. In 1938, 
3,000 men were employed at the navy yard, 
for the purpose of building submarines and 
repairing battleships. Including all workers, 
in 1938, the yard employed a total of 5,000. 
Its facilities for the work it performs in- 
clude: a stone drydock, of size large enough 
to take battleships of 23,000 tons, a fitting 
out basin to accommodate 10 submarines at 
a time, and berthing space for 100 sub- 
marines, plus needed technical equipment. 
The yard also includes a naval hospital, and 
naval prison. 

The navy yard had first been “federalized” 
in 1815, when the first Federal ship, the 
Washington was launched. (At that time 
the yard was situated on Dennett's Island.) 
Federal interest dwindled until the late 1860's 
when equipment was added to the yard, and 
was considered officially as a U.S. naval yard. 

At the close of the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the countries were negotiating for 
peace, President Theodore Roosevelt chose 
the yard for the meeting of the council that 
would discuss terms of peace. The treaty of 
Portsmouth was signed here on September 
5, 1905. 

The interest in submarine building at the 
yard came shortly after World War I broke 
out, The Navy Department decided on 
Portsmouth, as where they would construct 
the first Government-made submarine. The 
submarine was begun on November 2, 1914, 
and completed May 25, 1918. This was the 
first of the long line of submarines built in 
Portsmouth. 

In the early 1850’s, New Hampshire played 
a part in the country’s being, with the 
Portsmouth clipper ships. Today, the naval 
yard at Portsmouth is important to the 
United States. No matter how small, New 
Hampshire has, and does, contribute some- 
thing of importance to the United States. 


TRIBUTE TO MILDRED McAFEE 
HORTON 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
name Mildred McAfee Horton is well 
known in this Nation. Mrs. Horton, who 
lives in Randolph, N. H., is a former presi- 
dent of Wellesley College. She was the 
first head of the Waves, and is vice 
president of the United Church Board 
for World Ministry. Earlier this year, 
she was a delegate to the 12th General 
Council of UNESCO in Paris. 

Now Mrs. Horton has been selected by 
the President as cochairman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. I applaud this choice for I am 
certain that Mrs, Horton will, with her 
boundless energy and broad experience, 
make many valuable contributions in the 
important area of civil rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Washington 
Post, in which Mrs. Horton expresses 
some of her thoughts on her new posi- 
tion, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILDRED HORTON’S AT HELM 

Mildred McAfee Horton, former president 
of Wellesley College, who was picked by 
President Kennedy to serve as chairman of 
women leaders, working for civil rights, is 
glad to be in the battle for racial equality 
again. 

“I have been very interested in solving 
racial problems,” she said yesterday and 
added that she was “very happy that the 
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military services were integrated while she 
was head of the Waves.“ 

She returned to her home in Randolph, 
N.H., yesterday, determined to do all she can 
for the newly formed National Women’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, of which she is 
cochairman. 

Since she retired from the presidency of 
Wellesley in 1948, she has been concen- 
trating on my hobby of keeping house and 
enjoying my 13 grandchildren,” she said yes- 
terday. 

But a look at the roster of positions she 
holds shows she has been busy in the fields 
of religion and education, too. 

She is a vice president of the United 
Church Board for World Ministry; chairman 
of the board of Pierce College in Athens, 
Greece, and on the board of directors of 
both the Danforth Foundation (an educa- 
tional foundation) and the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (a Ford Founda- 
tion subsidiary). 

Earlier this year she served as a U.S. dele- 
gate to the 12th general council of UNESCO 
in Paris. This was while her husband, Dr. 
Douglas Horton, retired dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, was serving as a Protestant 
observer at the Ecumenical Council called 
by the late Pope John XXIII. 

Mrs. Horton said she will be “out of the 
country all fall” because she is going to Rome 
with her husband while he is a Protestant 
observer at the forthcoming Vatican Council. 

Mrs. Horton and her husband live in what 
they call “the oldest house in New Hamp- 
shire.” Actually, she explained, it is only 
40 years old, but one board came from her 
husband’s family home on Long Island that 
was built in 1640. “We have it over the 
fireplace in the dining room,” she said of 
the antique board. 

Both of them have many, many friends 
who find their way to the New Hampshire 
retirement home, and “our family is always 
tripping in and out,” she said. 

Now freed from their professional ties, the 
Hortons travel a great deal. The sparkling- 
eyed Mrs. Horton said “one of my pleasures 
is that everywhere I go in the United States 
and the world, I turn up someone from the 
Navy and Wellesley.” 

Many honors have been bestowed on her 
over the years and she wears them gracefully, 
with an air of modesty that belies her out- 
standing achievements. 

Mrs. Horton was very pleased at the re- 
sponse of the women leaders to the Presi- 
dent's civil rights program. “I was pleased 
by the fact that so many women were 
stimulated to be more active than ever be- 
fore. I hope they will stimulate other people 
across the country,” she said. 

She added that “if everyone could see the 
caliber of Negro women we have in this coun- 
try who were represented at that conference 
they’d see how absurd it is to limit their 
opportunities.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Montana without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request by the 
Senator from Mississippi? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF LEAD-ZINC SMALL 
PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(HR. 3845) to amend the Lead-Zinc 
Small Producers Stabilization Act of 
October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 405, to amend 
the joint resolution providing for U.S. 
participation in the International Bureau 
for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request by the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 405. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 405) to amend the joint 
resolution providing for U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I wish to 
state that this resolution is identical to 
Senate Joint Resolution 64, which the 
Senate passed on July 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request by the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 405) which was ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO HENDERSON, NEV. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate may proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 318, 
H.R. 2461. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2461) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey to the city of Henderson, 
Nev., at fair market value, certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 344), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 2461 is identical in purpose with S. 
346, a bill introduced by Senator HOWARD 
Cannon and Senator ALAN BIBLE. The bill 
will provide for the sale to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev., at fair market value of about 
15,000 acres of public land to promote the 
orderly growth and development of this area. 


NEED 


The lands involved in the bill, except as 
provided in it, are not required for any Fed- 
eral program. The public sale law does not 
permit sales of this size, being restricted to 
tracts of 1,520 acres which must be isolated, 
or to tracts of 760 acres which must be rough 
and mountainous. The legislation intends 
that the Secretary of the Interior will sell 
the property to the city at its fair market 
value. He will also segregate the land prior 
to the sale from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws. In setting the 
fair market value the Secretary will utilize 
the effective date of this act and, in addition 
to the fair market value, the city will pay the 
cost of appraisal if accomplished by contract, 
minus any adjustment in the purchase price 
made pursuant to section 5, and subject to 
any valid claims described in section 2 and 
any restrictions, reservations or conditions 
the Secretary deems necessary to protect con- 
tinuing uses of the land by the United States, 
its permittees, lessees or licensees. The act, 
by requiring that the fair market value be 
set as of the effective date of the act intends 
that the Secretary shall not take into con- 
sideration any improvements to surrounding 
land made by the city after the date of en- 
actment of this act. Section 5 authorizes the 
Secretary to initiate agreement on price with 
the city of Henderson and the appraisal is to 
reflect any expenditures incurred by the city 
in facilitating transfer of the lands during 
the period between the enactment of this 
act and notice to the city of Henderson as to 
the appraised fair market value. The act 
contains protections both to the city and to 
the Federal Government so that the sale of 
the lands to the city and the subsequent 
development of the lands and resale by the 
city of Henderson can be accomplished in the 
public interest. 

cost 

The sale of the lands to the city of Hen- 
derson, being at fair market value, should 
produce a modest income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and reduce the costs of operation 
and administration for the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2461) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased with the action just taken 
by the Senate in approving a bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of public lands 
to the city of Henderson, Nev. 

At the time my colleague [Mr. BIBLE] 
and I introduced this legislation, on Jan- 
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uary 18 of this year, I pointed out that 
one of the difficulties facing the city of 
Henderson is that it is generally sur- 
rounded by public domain and therefore 
cannot follow the ordinary procedure of 
annexing property to provide for expan- 
sion and growth. 

The acreage made available for pur- 
chase under this bill would enable Hen- 
derson to increase its area from 25 square 
miles to 48.4 square miles. The need for 
doubling the size of the city becomes 
strikingly evident when it is shown that 
the population during the last decade has 
tripled, going from just over 5,000 to 
well over 17,000. 

My colleague [Mr. BIBLE] and I intro- 
duced a similar bill last year, but it was 
impossible to conduct the necessary hear- 
ings, and I have therefore been pleased 
with his efforts to expedite the commit- 
tee consideration of this bill this year 
in order that the city of Henderson could 
be assured of the land which is so des- 
perately required if the city is to appro- 
priately plan on a long-range basis for 
its expansion and development. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid 
aside and that there may be a call of 
the calendar for the passage of measures 
to which there is no objection, begin- 
ning with Calendar No. 322. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request by the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none; and, without objection, it is 
so ordered. The clerk will state the 
measures on the calendar, beginning 
with No. 322. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ENTITLED “THE ARTS 
AND THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT” 


The resolution (S. Res. 167) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document 
of the report entitled The Arts and the 
National Government” was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the report entitled The Arts 
and the National Government”, submitted 
to the President on May 28, 1963, by August 
Heckscher, special consultant on the arts; 
and that there be printed five thousand 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH APPROPRIATION ACT OF 
1959 


The bill (H.R. 4946) to amend the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 


1959, to provide for reimbursement of 


transportation expenses for Members of 
the House of Representatives, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
aa 348), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to whom was referred H.R. 4946, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

Under the provisions of this bill, Members 
of the House of Representatives (including 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico) may claim reimbursement of trans- 
portation expenses on an actual fare basis 
or at the standard rate of 12 cents per mile 
for automobile travel, for not to exceed two 
round trips in each year, between Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the districts represented by 
them. Similar authorization for Members 
of the Senate was made available under pre- 
vious legislation (2 U.S.C. 43(b)). 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION GENERAL MEETING 


The resolution (S. Res. 168) accepting 
an invitation to attend the next general 
meeting of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association to be held in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate is authorized to appoint four Members 
of the Senate as a delegation to attend the 
next general meeting of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, to be held in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, at the invitation of 
the Malayan branch of the association, and 
to designate the chairman of said delegation. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the delegation, in- 
cluding staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation, shall not 
exceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 336, 
FACTS ON COMMUNISM 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 161) providing for additional copies 

of House Document 336, 86th Congress, 

entitled “Facts on Communism,” was 
considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO, 2559, 87TH 
CONGRESS 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 162) providing for additional copies 

of House Report No. 2559, 87th Congress, 

was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION ENTITLED 
“COMMUNIST OUTLETS FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SOVIET PROPA- 
GANDA” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 163) providing for additional copies 
of the publication “Communist Outlets 
for Distribution of Soviet Propaganda,” 
was considered, and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION “U.S. COMMU- 
NIST PARTY ASSISTANCE TO FOR- 
EIGN COMMUNIST, GOVERN- 
MENTS” 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 164) providing for additional copies 
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of the publication “U.S. Communist 


Governments,” 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 8 ON “DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN AGING, 1959-63” 
The resolution (S. Res. 162) to print 

additional copies of Senate Report No. 

8 on “Developments in Aging, 1959-63,” 

was considered and agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That there be printed for the 

use of the Special Committee on Aging an 
additional two thousand copies of Senate 

Report Numbered 8, “Developments in Aging, 


1959-1963", of the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
first session, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON EFFECTS OF 
TELEVISION PORTRAYAL OF 
CRIME 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 47) 
to print additional copies of certain hear- 
ings on effects of television portrayal of 
crime on young people, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with an amendment 
in line 3, after the word “Judiciary”, to 
strike out four“ and insert three“; so 
as to make the concurrent resolution 
read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary three thousand additional 
copies of the hearings of its Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency entitled 
“Effects on Young People of Violence and 
Crime Portrayed on Television,” part 10, 
dated June 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, and 19; July 27 
and 28, 1961; January 24 and May 11 and 14, 
1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF TRANSLATION OF 
BOOK ENTITLED “LARGE DAMS 
OF THE U.S. S. R.“ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 110) to print a trans- 
lation of a book entitled Large Dams of 
the U.S. S. R.,“ which had been reported 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration with an amendment in line 
6, after the word “additional”, to strike 
out “five hundred” and insert “one thou- 
sand”; so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document a translation of the book “Large 
Dams of the U.S.S.R.” prepared under the 
National Science Foundation translation pro- 
gram, together with illustrations and an ex- 
planatory statement of Senator Franx E, 
Moss of Utah in connection therewith; and 
that there be printed an additional one thou- 
sand copies of such document for the use of 


the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 


lar Affairs. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for allowing this to be done. 


July 11 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON ON MONDAY, JULY 15, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Illinois without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request by the 
Senator from Mississippi? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the 
majority leader as to whether there is 
any specific legislation to be considered 
beginning on Monday of next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certain proposed 
legislation will be considered at that 
time. I would hope the Senate could 
consider S. 628, to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945; 
and Calendar No. 312, S. 627, to promote 
State commercial fishery research and 
development projects, and for other pur- 
poses. I hope that Calendar No. 316, 
S. 793, to promote the conservation of 
the Nation’s wildlife resources on the 
Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California, can be considered 
either today or Monday. 

One or two other measures might be 
considered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Alaska without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younce of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


SUPPORT FOR DOMESTIC COMMON 
CARRIERS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
June 25 I introduced two bills, S. 1773 and 
S. 1774, which called attention to some 
of the problems of the common car- 
riers and other operators in our domes- 
tic trade. Since that time increased at- 
tention has been directed at this serious 
problem. 

First, I would like to call attention to 
a recommendation made by the recent- 
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ly released report of the Maritime Evalu- 
ation Committee. Committee Recom- 
mendation No. 21 reads as follows: 

In order to stimulate vessel replacement 
by domestic operators, coastwise trading 
privileges should be opened, effective in 3 
years, to nonsubsidized U.S. vessels built in 
foreign yards instead of, as presently, lim- 
ited to U.S.-flag vessels constructed in the 
United States. 


Although I would personally prefer 
providing an initial opportunity for the 
vessels to be built in U.S. yards with a 
construction subsidy, I certainly do rec- 
ognize the problem at which the pro- 
posal is directed. Since 1946 only four 
vessels have been built in U.S. yards 
and used exclusively in the common car- 
rier domestic trade for a period of 1 
year or more, although there has been 
some reconstruction and repair. In any 
case, I am pleased that the Maritime 
Evaluation Committee faced up to this 
very serious problem, and has made a 
concrete recommendation, which is 
something that we have been unable to 
obtain so far from the Department of 
Commerce. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Department of Commerce 
will subscribe to this recommendation or 
will propose an alternate means of solv- 
ing this problem which has been so boldly 
approached in the committee report. 

The importance of this problem to the 
so-called noncontiguous trade, which in- 
cludes service to the States of Hawaii 
and Alaska and to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, has been clearly recog- 
nized by an excellent editorial in the 
San Juan Star, San Juan, P.R. As the 
statement points out, each of these off- 
shore areas has experienced a series of 
freight rate increases since the close of 
World War II and with each increase has 
suffered a corresponding rise in the cost 
of living in the area affected. Relief is 
needed and the time is now. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the editorial 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am To SHIPPING 

Senator E. L. (Bon) BARTLETT, Democrat 
of Alaska, asked Congress yesterday to au- 
thorize Federal assistance for the construc- 
tion of vessels operating in the U.S. domestic 
areas such as Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The Bartlett bill would permit the Gov- 
ernment to pay the difference between the 
cost of building vessels in American and 
foreign shipyards. If the Maritime Admin- 
istration failed to act on subsidy applica- 
tions, the companies would be permitted to 
build their ships in foreign shipyards. 

Senator BARTLETT'S pr would entail 
a major overhaul of U.S. shipping laws. The 
Government offers subsidies for U.S. vessels 
operating in foreign trade, but denies them 
to vessels serving the protected domestic 
routes such as the services between the 
mainland and Puerto Rico. 

The cost of living in this island is pegged 
directly to shipping costs which have been 
rising under various pressures from mari- 
time unions, costs of construction and the 
inability of the shipping companies to share 
in subsidies similar to those granted to 
American companies operating on foreign 
trade routes. 

Hawall and Alaska share with Puerto Rico 
the same isolation from their major sources 
of raw materials and essential foods and 
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other goods. The ocean freighters in the 
coastwise trade represent not only the life- 
line of these areas but the principal yard- 
stick in measuring how far the consumer's 
dollar will go from year to year. Every im- 
ported item, whether it is a head of lettuce 
or an automobile, includes the cost of trans- 
portation to the consumer’s table or garage. 
That cost, over the years, has increased sub- 
stantially and indications are that it will 
continue to increase. 

Senator BARTLETT'S proposals, and others 
that may be offered, are deserving of urgent 
consideration if they will help to stem the 
heavy toll that residents of Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska must continue to pay for 
their essential imports. The people of those 
two States and of this Commonwealth need 
relief now, and protection against the bur- 
den of further increases in freight rates if 
the Government continues to withhold sub- 
sidies to companies operating on the coastal 
trade routes. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my gratitude to the Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding to me. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION: FREEDOM IN REVERSE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s 1963 so-called civil rights 
proposals which are embodied in S. 1731 
have been presented to the Congress as 
an all-encompassing package. It is a 
package which, if wrapped and tied by 
the Congress and delivered to the coun- 
try, will create the greatest flood of strife, 
turmoil, and conflict which this Nation 
has seen in the last 100 years. In its 
punitive and oppressive provisions 
which are patently directed at the de- 
struction of the rights of the majority— 
this bill far exceeds any of the vicious 
plans devised by Thaddeus Stevens in 
Reconstruction days. 

I have studied and considered law and 
legislation for many years. I frankly 
state that I have never witnessed such 
a bold and colossal grab for naked power 
as is represented by the combined impact 
of the administration’s package. This 
bill, if it should become law, would vest 
in one individual—the Attorney General 
of the United States—more naked and 
raw power over the life and property of 
the citizens of this Nation than has ever 
been held by any other individual in the 
history of this Nation. 

However, the bill is far more than a 
grab for almost unlimited power. If the 
bill should be passed by this Congress, its 
far-reaching and drastic provisions and 
principles will destroy and negate more 
individual rights and liberties than they 
could possibly protect. For the politi- 
cally inspired motive of protecting the 
alleged rights of a minority, this bill 
tramples ruthlessly upon the most sacred 
and fundamental rights of the majority. 

The proposed legislation would bestow 
upon the Attorney General—the Presi- 
dent’s brother—almost unlimited power 
and authority to interfere with and in- 
trude upon fields which are intimately 
related to the customs, social mores, and 
daily lives of our people. The legislative 
package primarily deals with the most 
sensitive phases of our society, economy, 
and governmental operations. It is di- 
rected at controlling and regimenting 
such matters as voting, public education, 
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public accommodations, employment op- 
portunities, and the administration of 
programs of Federal grants, loans, and 
guarantees to States and individuals. 

Mr. President, I do not propose now to 
make an exhaustive statement on the 
bill, or any of the major parts of it. 
My primary purpose now is to point out 
by summary the outstanding grant of 
power and authority that the bill pro- 
poses to place in the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
shall await with interest the discussion 
which our distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi promises to make of the vari- 
ous titles of the President’s omnibus civil 
rights bill which, as the Senator has 
said, in its punitive and oppressive pro- 
visions, is patently directed at the de- 
struction of rights of the majority. That 
means it is nationwide. This bill exceeds 
any of the vicious plans devised by Thad- 
deus Stevens in Reconstruction days. 

My friend was extremely modest when 
he merely said he had studied law and 
legislation for some time. I would like 
the record to show that he first started 
studying law in the great law school of 
Thomas Jefferson’s university, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. As a young student 
there, our distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi made exceptional grades of 
better than 93 percent for 3 successive 
years, as a result of which he was elected 
to the honorary scholarship fraternity of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Then he was a distinguished lawyer. 
He was a judge of a court. For the past 
16 years he has been an outstanding 
Member of this body, recognized both for 
his knowledge of constitutional law and 
for his devotion to the preservation of 
American constitutional liberty. He is 
likewise recognized for his contribution 
as chairman of our breakfast group in 
the effort on the part of some Senators 
to keep before this Nation the fact that 
ours is a Christian nation. It was dedi- 
cated under God. He and others among 
us deplore the present trend to depart 
from the teachings of Scripture concern- 
ing brotherly love and peaceful and law- 
abiding actions. 

Not only has he exerted an influence 
for good on this floor, but at the meet- 
ings of our breakfast group he has ap- 
pealed to us not to limit our efforts to 
preserve constitutional principles to 
speeches on the floor of the Senate, but 
also to appeal to the Father of Light to 
illuminate the understanding of those 
who think they can best advance social 
reform by mob action and violence. 

I hope, before the distinguished Sen- 
tor from Mississippi concludes his dis- 
cussion, he will develop a phase of these 
proposals which so far the press has 
apparently ignored. I refer to title VI, 
which gives to the President, or to any 
underlings to whom he may wish to dele- 
gate the authority, the power to deny 
to any State—funds, insurance programs, 
and any other cooperation. The Sena- 
tor will remember that prior to the vio- 
lence in Birmingham, the President said 
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he did not need any more civil rights 
legislation. Now he has changed his 
position. As to title VI, the chairman of 
the Civil Rights Commission urged him 
to penalize the great and sovereign State 
of Mississippi by withholding various 
Federal funds from that State, because 
of the Governor’s unwillingness to deseg- 
regate the University of Mississippi. I 
delivered a speech saying that he had 
no such power. I deprecated the fact 
that he did not promptly agree that he 
did not have it. 

Shortly thereafter, the President wrote 
to the Chairman of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission saying that it would be most un- 
fair to the Negroes of Mississippi—un- 
fortunately, he did not seem to care too 
much about the white people—if he 
should exercise that power. That after- 
noon, he told the newspaper association 
he did not have such power, and he 
doubted if it would be wise for the Con- 
gress to give it to him. 

On June 19, only 2 months later, he 
asks us to give him such authority. I 
think we should remember what Juliet’s 
nurse said to Juliet, “God save the 
mark!” 

This is the language: 

Notwithstanding any provision to the con- 
trary in any law of the United States pro- 
viding or authorizing direct or indirect fi- 
nancial assistance for or in connection with 
any program or activity by way of grant, 
contract, loan, insurance, guarantee, or oth- 
erwise— 


They named everything they could 
think of, but, perhaps in fear that they 
had left out something, they put in the 
word “otherwise.” That covers every- 
thing the Federal Government does. It 
covers road funds, old-age assistance, 
child welfare, Hill-Burton funds, FHA 
insurance, insurance of deposits in banks, 
and savings and loan institutions. The 
language clearly means that any type 
of Federal assistance can be denied to 
any State on a single charge of racial 
discrimination. 

Time after time an effort has been 
made to cover FHA by desegregation 
regulations. The Congress has rejected 
such proposals. The President issued an 
edict to that effect, but he had no con- 
stitutional authority to do it. The pres- 
ent proposal would give it to him now. 

The President has been urged to pro- 
vide that if a prospective borrower went 
to a bank in a State and applied for a 
bank loan and the bank turned him 
down, he could go to the Chairman ox the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and say, “I was turned down because of 
my color,” and the Chairman of the 
FDIC could say that no bank in that 
State could from that time on have any 
deposit insurance. 

Is that not what title VI of the pro- 
posed legislation provides? 

Mr. STENNIS. It certainly does. It 
is the broadest and most sweeping lan- 
guage of this type that I have ever read. 
It undoubtedly affirms, reaffirms, and 
endorses orders issued in the past; but 
it is a blank check for the future. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Think of the 
weasel words that are used to cover and 
camouflage what is proposed to be done— 
as the Senator has suggested, to grant 
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naked power to be used in a cruel meth- 
od for political expediency. Such pow- 
er would be covered with weasel words. 
In effect, it is stated that notwithstand- 
ing any provision, no such law shall be 
interpreted as Congress intended. All 
the decisions of Congress denying such 
power would be wiped out. 

By direct action of Congress, on the 
basis of area, population, and other con- 
siderations, each State would be entitled 
to so many dollars of Federal highway 
money. Notwithstanding that title VI 
provides that the law shall not be so 
interpreted. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him at this point, 
I should like to give an illustration. A 
formula has been written into the Hill- 
Burton Act for the distribution of funds 
appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of that act. The Senator will remember 
that the formula is based partly on popu- 
lation, partly on rural areas, partly on 
ability to pay. The provision which I 
have read would wipe out that formula. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. A 
camouflaged expression is used, to the 
effect that the act shall not be inter- 
preted to mean what it provides. The 
Constitution authorizes Congress to ap- 
propriate money. Congress has exer- 
cised that function. 

With respect to hospitals, Congress en- 
acted the Hill-Burton Act, which pro- 
vides that each State, when it complies 
with a certain formula, shall be entitled 
to certain funds. This language of the 
pending bill provides that in the case 
of a hospital, if some State official can 
be accused, the funds will not be paid. 
How would he be accused? On the ipse 
dixit of the President or some member 
of his official family. How? Based on 
what evidence? Whatever those chose 
to accept. Is there any recourse to judge 
or jury? There is not. 

Therefore, the power of the Congress 
under the Constitution to appropriate 
funds, including contributions to hos- 
pitals, could be vitiated under this lan- 
guage, which provides that the act shall 
not be interpreted to mean what it says. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Congress would not only contra- 
dict itself, but in effect would say that no 
court shall say anything to the contrary. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. Be- 
fore Congress can act on anything, it is 
proposed to lay down the rules of evi- 
dence and the interpretation. 

I congratulate my friend from Mis- 
sissippi on the wonderful record he has 
made, and the fact that he has the cour- 
age to stand before the Senate and the 
Nation and explain why the bill is not 
only harmful and dangerous to the 
South, against which it is directed, but 
also how it undermines every funda- 
mental constitutional right and imperils 
the freedom of citizens throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very kindly for his contribution to the 
debate and for his overgenerous words 
concerning the Senator from Mississippi. 
I do not know of anyone whose opinion I 
value above his. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield on that point? 


Mr. STENNIS. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Georgia, who 
has made a special study of the bill, with 
great profit to the Nation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the Con- 
stitution provide that Congress, and only 
Congress, shall levy taxes and appro- 
priate funds? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It has the total legislative power. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not title VI 
of the bill, which has been discussed by 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Virginia, go squarely in the 
teeth of that provision? It would pro- 
vide that Congress shall appropriate the 
funds, but that the Executive shall have 
the power to say whether or not the 
money should be spent; would it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It would remove, by very slick 
language, every legislative formula or 
direction applying to the funds to be ap- 
propriated. It would require the enact- 
ment of another act, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, before the 
situation could be changed. 

Let us remember that this legislation 
was drafted by the Attorney General at 
the direction of the President and that 
it is carefully designed to give the At- 
torney General the tremendous power 
which he seeks. If the bill should be- 
come law, its provisions will be put into 
operation and administered by the At- 
torney General. The Attorney General, 
subject only to later possible review by 
the courts, will make the initial inter- 
pretation of the power and authority 
which he has acquired under the legisla- 
tion. This bill was presented and is be- 
ing pushed solely for political purposes, 
and any interpretation of it by the At- 
torney General would naturally have the 
same political ends in view. Thus, the 
same individual would interpret and ad- 
minister the statute which he himself 
had written. It is safe to conclude that 
all possible or conceivable doubts will be 
resolved by the Attorney General in favor 
of the vast authority and power which 
he is now seeking. 

Title I of the bill—the first part of the 
package—deals with voting rights and 
the registration and qualifications of 
electors. There is not a sentence, or a 
clause, or a word in our Constitution 
which vests the Federal Government 
with the power, authority, or right to de- 
termine the qualifications of electors. 
On the contrary, the Constitution spe- 
cifically provides in clear and unmistake- 
able terms that the power to determine 
the qualifications of electors rests with 
the individual States. This has been 
recognized so clearly and consistently 
that it would now seem to be beyond 
debate. The 17th amendment to the 
Constitution, which provides for the 
popular election of Senators, spells it out 
by specifying that those who vote in a 
senatorial election shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures.” 

That was bringing forward, in 1913, 
the language that was used in the origi- 
nal Constitution. As recently as last 
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year, the Senate adhered to this prin- 
ciple when it refused to pass the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would have provided that completion of 
the sixth grade would meet any literacy 
requirements. 

Despite this, however, the proposed 
legislation would authorize and empower 
the Attorney General to institute suits— 
all at Government expense—to obtain 
the appointment of Federal voting ref- 
erees who would have the authority to 
declare, without regard to State or local 
laws or officials, that thousands of in- 
dividuals were qualified to vote. These 
persons, having been so qualified through 
the Federal courts, would have the right 
to participate in elections even before 
the pending case had been decided on its 
merits. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
in 1957, and again in 1960, Congress 
enacted laws to protect the right to vote, 
but at that time it was provided that 
voting referees could be appointed only 
if a pattern of discrimination had been 
determined to exist? 

Mr. STENNIS. And had been proven 
in court; that is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. This time under 
the proposed bill, no pattern of discrimi- 
nation would have to be proved. On the 
mere allegation of the Attorney General 
of the United States, local and State 
registrars could be displaced and Fed- 
eral registrars appointed in lieu thereof. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is as simple as dropping one’s 
hat. All that would be required would 
be the naked allegation that certain 
things exist. No court order, no testi- 
mony, no hearing of any kind would be 
required. The mere filing of a complaint 
in court would automatically put the 
Attorney General in business, and he 
could then operate under the act. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The able Senator 
from Mississippi served as a distin- 
guished and able judge before he came 
to the Senate. Has he ever heard of a 
man being able to file a suit and win 
it without presenting any proof or evi- 
dence in support of it? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is contrary to 
our principles of American justice and 
procedure. It sounds like something a 
child would do or say. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sen- 
ator know of anything better calculated 
to establish a totalitarian government or 
a dictatorship than the filing of a law- 
suit in a case and winning the case with- 
out any evidence, and the appointment 
of a Federal official in lieu of a State 
official? 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be possible 
to bypass the court. All that would be 
necessary would be to file an application 
and to act under such application. 
That could be done by one branch of 
the Government. The other two 
branches of the Government would be 
left out. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
under the pattern of the proposals 
which have been presented to Congress 
as an alleged civil rights bill we are con- 
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fronted with nothing more or less than 
a blueprint for a police state? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has cor- 
rectly described the situation. He has 
summarized it very well. It would re- 
peal and eliminate and make unneces- 
sary the usual procedures in all three 
branches of Government. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my able 
friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution to the debate. 

Let me emphasize that under the pro- 
posed legislation, it is the Attorney Gen- 
eral who will have the uncontrolled 
discretion to decide whether or not a suit 
shall be brought. It is the Attorney 
General who will decide when a suit shall 
be brought. It is the Attorney General 
who will decide where the suit shall be 
brought. It is the Attorney General who 
will decide for whom the suits will be 
brought. It is entirely possible under 
the terms and provisions of the proposed 
legislation that many hundreds, or even 
thousands, of persons could be added to 
the rolls of qualified electors in many 
different parts of the Nation just a few 
days before a close and hotly contested 
election. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that such suits would be filed before 
Federal judges selected by the same 
Attorney General and appointed by the 
President for life? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true of those 
who have been appointed since the pres- 
ent Attorney General came into office. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And the suits 
would be heard without jury trials? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is a point well added. 

None of us should overlook the fact 
that political considerations are inevi- 
tably involved in actions of this kind. 

This is particularly true when the en- 
tire process is administered and con- 
trolled by a political appointee of a 
President who himself has a deep in- 
terest in partisan politics. It does not 
do violence to reason to conceive that 
suits might be brought in certain locali- 
ties where the registration of additional 
voters might bring a favorable change 
in the results of an impending election 
while, at the same time, suits would be 
withheld in those localities considered 
safe for the party in power. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the members of a 
minority party could even consider vot- 
ing to grant such sweeping power to the 
opposition party which controls the ma- 
chinery of Government and would con- 
trol the operation of the statute. 

Title II of the bill—the next phase of 
the legislative package—deals with pub- 
lic accommodations, including hotels, 
motels, restaurants, theaters, and the 
whole. wide range of retail establish- 
ments. Of course, that includes lunch 
counters and places of that kind. 

This provision, if would toll 
the death knell for the right of the indi- 
vidual owner of property to use his own 
private property in the manner which he 
chooses. Let me emphasize that this 
section of the bill would move the Fed- 
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eral Government into areas which have 
hitherto been thought to be inviolate. 
This section deals entirely with strictly 
private property and not with public 
property—such as parks, playgrounds 
and swimming pools—or property de- 
‘voted to the public use—such as the fa- 
port of railroads and other public util- 
es. 

This section would utterly destroy the 
right of the owner of a business, whether 
large or small, to select his customers. 
Under the guise of promoting equality, 
it would vest one individual with the 
right to compel another, because the lat- 
ter owned a business, to do business with 
him against his will. If this constitutes 
equality—particularly when the over- 
whelming might and power of the Fed- 
eral Government is arrayed behind the 
person who would become a legal tres- 
passer—than I just do not understand 
the meaning of the word. The odds 
will certainly be heavily weighted against 
an owner of a small business with lim- 
ited financial resources—the owner of a 
small restaurant, for instance—to estab- 
lish either that he is not covered by the 
act or that he is not guilty of unlawful 
discrimination. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
if Congress has the power to enact a law 
to tell a private businessman on private 
property with whom he shall do business, 
Congress would also have the power to 
tell that private businessman on private 
property whom he shall hire? 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And at what wage? 

Mr. STENNIS. At what wage; and 
who shall be promoted. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If Congress has the 
power to make those decisions, would it 
not also have the power to tell a restau- 
rant owner what shall be served in his 
restaurant for breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner? 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be carry- 
„ to the limit, in the matter of 


Mr. TALMADGE. I am not talking 
about equality. I am speaking of Con- 
gress trying to regulate business under 
the commerce power. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the commerce 
power, if it is reasonable to expand and 
stretch the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution into the fields into which the 
bill carries it, there can be no limit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If Congress has one 
such power, it has all the powers. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 
There would no longer be such a thing as 
private business. It would be a question 
whether Congress saw fit to exercise au- 
thority on those points. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If private property 
rights were eliminated, Congress and 
the Government could regulate any busi- 
ness from then on; is that not true? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Government could 
say that there must be equality of pay- 
ment and quality. 

On any basis one might imagine under 
this interpretation of the commerce 
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clause, the Senator from Georgia knows 
that the commerce clause has already 
been expanded and stretched; but never 
as far as this proposal goes, as it relates 
to private small business and almost, 
even, to a man’s private home. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
the Federal courts—the Supreme Court 
particularly—have held that the com- 
merce need not necessarily be interstate, 
but that if the activity affects interstate 
commerce, it comes under this section 
of the Constitution? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Did not the Su- 
preme Court, acting under that theory, 
hold that a man who was win- 
dows in Detroit, Mich., was engaged in 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. STENNIS. In effect, he was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The Su- 
preme Court used the words “in effect 
engaged in interstate commerce,” but 
the Court held that the activity came un- 
der the commerce clause as it affected 
commerce among the several States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Under that theory, 
would not this particular provision of the 
bill affect every barbershop, beauty par- 
lor, hair dressing shop, or any other type 
of establishment in America? 

Mr. STENNIS. They would come 
within the terms of the bill. The bill 
contains the word “substantially,” which 
I shall not develop particularly in this 
talk; but it will be developed later. How- 
ever, subject only to that little word, 
which can mean anything, the Senator 
is correct. We shall discuss the subject 
fully at a later time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Consider a hair- 
dressing establishment. Would not curl- 
ers, electrical current, beauty lotion, cold 
creams, and the like, come within the 
definition of interstate commerce and be 
affected under that provision of the bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. In a majority of cir- 
cumstances, they certainly would. Even, 
perhaps, under a restricted interpreta- 
tion of this language those articles could 
be brought within the terms of the bill. 

The Senator from Georgia has spoken 
of the Government having the right to 
say what wages shall be paid. This is 
not a question of a minimum wage, but 
of how much one must pay to a certain 
group, or as between various applicants 
or employees. Every man in the United 
States who works for wages, be he a blue 
collar, white collar, or any other type of 
worker, may well beware the provisions of 
the bill. If the bill does not reach him in 
its present terms, it will set a precedent 
whereby he will feel the impact of an- 
other bill. Then private enterprise, free- 
dom of ownership, or the right to own or 
use one’s property will be gone. Then we 
shall have a totalitarian state. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If Congress passes 
the bill, the Government will then be 
in that field, and the question will be one 
of degree. If the Government could set 
a minimum wage, the same Government 
could also set a maximum wage. 

Mr. STENNIS. A maximum wage, an 
equality wage, or any other kind of stand- 
ard that Congress might see fit to enact. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment decides to enter the field of fix- 
ing wages, that will mark the end of col- 
lective bargaining, will it not? 
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Mr.STENNIS. Absolutely. Collective 
bargaining would go out the window 
along with more personal rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has had an inquiry from estab- 
lished Negro citizens of his own home 
town, the inquiry being whether a busi- 
ness established for the serving of their 
own people, such as a hotel, restaurant, 
or the like, would, under the terms of the 
bill, be thrown open to patronage by 
white people. The Senator from Florida 
has stated to the citizens of color of his 
home town that, according to his under- 
standing of the bill, that would be the 
case. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
likewise feel that that would be the case? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is of that feeling. I believe 
the Senator from Florida is undoubtedly 
correct. It comes to the mind of the 
Senator from Mississippi that that would 
open the door for bands of rowdy white 
people to annoy or destroy a colored 
man’s business, to raise Cain and run the 
regular customers away. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That was exactly the point made by this 
law-abiding, peaceful, respected group of 
colored citizens of my home town. They 
felt that their business would be opened 
to interference of the type the Senator 
from Mississippi has suggested. 

Mr. STENNIS. They are correct. 
The Senator from Florida has well stated 
what could happen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Going beyond that, 
institutions of that kind, which have 
built up and established businesses prof- 
itable to their employers, might be 
thrown into immediate competition, with 
better established and better financed 
businesses of private enterprisers of 
white color in the same community who 
heretofore have built up their businesses 
to serve white persons. 

Mr, STENNIS. That is correct; and 
the Senator from Florida has well stated 
that point. These are matters of choice, 
selection, and association. But the bill 
would plow a furrow down the middle. 
Chaos and confusion would result, first 
of all; and, in the second place, many 
private operators would lose their busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
Senator from Mississippi on his state- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, I come now to a very 
sad part of the operation of this bill. 
It would, in effect, put on the business 
owner the burden to prove that he was 
not subject to the sweeping compulsions 
of the law. With the mighty Federal 
Government standing on one side—not 
proceeding against him, but merely 
watching him and looking over his 
shoulder and casting the eye of suspicion 
on him—where would the small business- 
man, who has a business similar to the 
one the Senator from Florida has de- 
scribed be left? With the Federal Gov- 
ernment watching and checking as to 
whether he had violated this law, what 
chance would he have? He would be 
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coerced and intimidated, and would 
be between the cellar and the ground; 
he would scarcely know where he was, 
and his business would be destroyed— 
all because of the attempt to help a so- 
called minority. 

If he were placed in such a position, 
he would not have the resources with 
which to fight back. Howard Johnson 
and some others might have sufficient re- 
sources, but he would not. This bill 
would create a presumption .of guilt, 
rather than of innocence. 

Unfortunately, I heard a man on the 
Hill, who serves in a responsible posi- 
tion, state—I believe he did so in a 
thoughtless moment, after he was asked 
how, under the bill, a line would be 
drawn between hotels and motels to 
which the law would apply and those 
to which it would not apply— We will 
put on them the burden to prove that it 
does not apply to them.” Mr. President, 
that would be a presumption of guilt, to 
begin with, to be applied to businessmen 
with small resources; and, as the Sena- 
tor from Florida has said, the result 
would be to drive their customers away 
and to ruin their businesses. The bill 
would completely reverse the established 
principles of American justice, and 
would create a presumption of guilt, 
rather than of innocence. The owner 
of the corner drugstore might very well 
find himself invaded by U.S. marshals 
under the command of the Attorney 
General, if he failed to conform to the 
administration’s strained concept of 
equality. 

Are we going to permit that? Are 
those of us who serve in the legislative 
branch of the Government solemnly 
going to pass a law which would permit 
that to be done? The result might well 
be to ruin that man’s business. In view 
of the zeal and the hysteria raging 
through the minds and actions of those 
who now are in charge of these Federal- 
rights bills, are we to expect any kind of 
restrained interpretation and application 
of the bill, if enacted into law? Instead, 
the interpretation and application of its 
provisions would be strained in just the 
opposite way. That is why I am em- 
phasizing, first of all, the very great 
power we are asked to grant. 

Consistent with the entire dictatorial 
philosophy of the bill, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would also be vested with unre- 
strained and uncontrolled power in this 
delicate area. He would have the power 
to bring suit—at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, of course—and thus 
could virtually take over the operation 
of thousands of individually owned pri- 
vate enterprises—large and small— 
which would come under the bill’s provi- 
sions. It is clear that the coercive and 
oppressive power which would be granted 
under this title could be so wielded as 
to destroy utterly thousands of private 
businesses. 

That was shown by the sweeping illus- 
tration brought out by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], who pointed 
out that title VI of the bill provides that 
existing Federal programs, under laws 
heretofore enacted by Congress, could be 
done away with, once this unlimited au- 
thority were conferred. The owners 
would not only face a chaotic situation, 
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as a result of governmental harassment; 
but undoubtedly they would have to face 
the mounting wrath and indignation of 
their existing patrons. 

The Senator from Florida has brought 
out that point. In addition to vesting 
in the Federal Government all this power 
to move in on them, their customers 
would be moving out; and while the little 
restaurant owner was being harassed, his 
existing patrons not only would be 
wrathful and indignant toward that in- 
vasion of his rights—by the bringing in 
of persons with whom they would not 
care to be associated at that time—but, 
in addition, they would begin to look for 
a quieter place or would begin to change 
their custom; and the final result would 
be that the owner of the restaurant 
would lose his patrons. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Can the Senator 
from Mississippi see any distinction be- 
tween conferring on the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to tell the owner of 
a private restaurant whom he must allow 
to sup at his table, even though the 
result might be to wreck him financially, 
and conferring the power to control who 
shall sup at private tables? Is there 
any just distinction between the two? 
Can anyone who advocates the enact- 
ment of this bill, which would have that 
effect on restaurants, be consistent unless 
at the same time, following the enact- 
ment of this bill, now before our Com- 
merce Committee, he were willing to have 
the Federal Government decide who 
should come into his home, to sup there? 

Mr. STENNIS. Consistency would re- 
quire that both actions be supported. 
In fact, the invasion of private rights 
and privacy under this bill would be just 
as great as would be the actual invasion 
of a private home. Many persons have 
no homes of their own, and eat all their 
meals in public eating places. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
in some instances that provision of the 
law would amount to the confiscation of 
de Sg property without due process of 

W. 


Mr. STENNIS. There is no doubt 
about it. It would result in the taking 
away of their private businesses. When 
a business is ruined, it is taken away. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Government 
can take property for a lawful purpose, 
can it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; for a public use. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But when it does, 
it must take title to the property and 
pay the owner for it, must it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; it must pay just 
compensation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But this bill does 
not provide for either condemnation or 
payment, does it? 
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Mr. STENNIS. No; but the destruc- 
tion of the value of the property would 
occur, just the same. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for bringing up these 
points. 

Mr. President, this concentrated as- 
sault on the principles of local self-gov- 
ernment and the individual rights of free 
men, coupled with the apparent insatia- 
ble desire to concentrate extreme and 
unlimited power in the hands of a chosen 
few, could very well be destructive of 
the democratic form of government 
which we love and revere. If the pres- 
ent bill is enacted into law, we will see 
unprecedented power concentrated in 
the hands of a centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment with the Attorney General be- 
ing designated as the dictator in chief 
of the entire operation. We will be 
faced, I believe, with freedom in re- 
verse. 

Title III of the bill deals with the en- 
forced desegregation of public schools. 
Again, we find that it is the Attorney 
General who would be vested with the 
power to institute litigation—and again 
at the taxpayer’s expense. The Attor- 
ney General would even be vested with 
the right to intervene in and usurp a 
pending suit without the consent of the 
original plaintiff or complainant. 

I shall not develop that part of the 
bill at length. The great power that 
those few words would vest in the At- 
torney General of the United States is 
obvious. 

The next section of the package—title 
IV—proposes to create an unneeded and 
unnecessary new agency to be called the 
Community Relations Service. This 
would authorize the hiring of an addi- 
tional group of bureaucratic meddlers 
and do-gooders to provide assistance to 
communities and persons in resolving 
disputes related to alleged discrimina- 
tory practices. If the Federal Govern- 
ment would limit itself to its proper and 
legitimate functions, most of these dis- 
putes either would not exist or would be 
solved at the local or State level. The 
Federal Government’s consistent ap- 
proach to resolving disputes in the so- 
called civil rights field appears to be 
based on the philosophy that such dis- 
putes can best be solved by being further 
inflamed and magnified or by the crea- 
tion of other disputes. 

Another major phase of the package 
is title VI which would authorize the 
President, or his appointees, to inflict 
punitive measures against the indigent 
population of a State and against a 
State itself by the withholding of finan- 
cial assistance, grants, loans, and so 
forth, from Federal funds, if it was de- 
cided that discrimination existed. This 
proposal, involving as it does the entire 
range of welfare payments, is the most 
inhuman recommendation which I have 
ever seen presented to the Congress. 
This title is also written so as to insure 
Federal control over the hiring and firing 
practices of contractors and subcontrac- 
tors working on projects which are 
wholly or partially financed with Federal 
funds. 

Here again is the ever-present and co- 
ercive threat of punitive action against 
those who do not give strict adherence 
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to the social and political philosophies 
of those who wield the power. Unques- 
tionably, action under this title would be 
directed or controlled by the Attorney 
General in his capacity as legal adviser 
to the President. Thus, his position as 
dictator in chief of the 1963 force bill 
would be strongly reinforced. 

Let us look again at the proposal to 
withhold Federal funds where there is 
alleged to be discrimination against in- 
dividuals participating in or benefiting 
from the program or activity. This 
would apply to the whole spectrum of 
federally assisted aid and welfare pro- 
grams. It would apply to the Hill- 
Burton hospital funds which are now 
distributed to the States on a formula 
carefully spelled out by the Congress. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, that program has done more 
for people than any like program we 
have ever had, or at least any program 
we have had since World War II. It has 
dealt with situations in which a need 
existed. To make facilities available to 
the people, the program had to be in- 
stituted. It has worked with great suc- 
cess in all areas of the country, and is 
deeply appreciated by those whom it has 
served. Congress wrote into the bill a 
formula which, though perhaps changed 
slightly, has been reiterated year after 
year, stating how the funds should be 
distributed. The appropriations and 
distributions were made accordingly. 

The Senator from Mississippi has per- 
sonal knowledge of the hospitals that 
have been built and operated. To a de- 
gree there is a separation of the races. 
But in respect to essential facilities, such 
as the operating rooms and similar fa- 
cilities, the attention of doctors, nurses 
and those with other skills, there has 
been absolutely no distinction whatso- 
ever. Having visited on many occasions 
dozens of hospitals covered by the pro- 
gram, and having visited with both 
white and colored people, I know what a 
blessing the program has been. 

There are now those who seek to cut 
off funds for that purpose, regardless 
of what we have already provided. The 
funds would be cut off at the will of one 
man. Even the President of the United 
States could not give personal attention 
to a question like the one we are dis- 
cussing. Decisions would be made by 
someone far down the line under the 
President. The funds would be cut off 
merely because a hospital, a county, or 
even a State did not comply with exactly 
what the inspector thought should be 
complied with. Perhaps that inspector’s 
requirement would be the very reverse of 
what all the people in that county, both 
white and colored, would desire. 

We need not look at the books or hire 
accountants to do so. I know the con- 
ditions of the people affected by the 
program and what the program has done 
for them. I know how it has operated. 
I will put my reputation at stake in say- 
ing that passage of the bill would snatch 
from the hands of those people opportu- 
nities for medical care, the skill of doc- 
tors, and hospital attention—services 
that are being used to the best advan- 
tage, with the greatest profit, and the 
best results for the families concerned. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I refer the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi to title 
VI, which he is ably discussing. I agree 
with every word he has said. On page 
28, lines 1 and 2, are stated the areas 
in which the President or any bureau- 
crat designated by him can withhold 
funds, either directly or indirectly. The 
words are as follows: “grant,” con- 
tract,” “loan,” “insurance,” “guaranty 
or otherwise,” “no such law shall be in- 
terpreted as requiring.” Does not my 
friend from Mississippi agree with me 
that that language is broad enough to 
cover everything under the sun, includ- 
ing a Federal housing guarantee in any 
of the 50 States of the Union? 

Mr. STENNIS. Undoubtedly the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is correct. The lan- 
guage is broad enough to cover such an 
interpretation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would that lan- 
guage not cover every bank in the 
United States that is insured under the 


FDIC? 

Mr. STENNIS. The language is 
broad enough to cover every bank under 
the FDIC. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not that 
provision cover every savings and loan 
association in America which is now 
covered by Government insurance? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it is broad 
enough to cover such associations. Per- 
haps some who worked on the bill in- 
tended to make the provision apply on 
a statewide basis, but actually it reaches 
down to the individual. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It covers them all. 

Mr. STENNIS. It covers them all. I 
doubt whether the President of the 
United States has had an opportunity 
to read that particular sweeping lan- 
guage. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I feel certain he is 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The language is con- 
tradictory to what the President said 
publicly 2 months ago. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to ask the 
Senator another question. Under the 
language we are now discussing, could 
it not be true, that if a Mohammedan or 
a Moslem went to a savings and loan as- 
sociation in the State of California and 
attempted to borrow money, and the of- 
ficer in charge of that savings and loan 
association determined that the credit 
of the prospective borrower was not suf- 
ficiently good to warrant a loan and he 
turned him down, the borrower could 
complain to the executive branch of the 
Government and have the insurance of 
that savings and loan association—or 
perhaps every such association in the 
State of California—canceled on that 
one complaint? Is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it would be en- 
tirely possible. The Senator from Geor- 
gia and I have not had an opportunity 
to discuss the subject before, but I think 
that what he has said is a possible in- 
terpretation—and a probable one—for 
the language is broad enough. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is that not the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from the 
language? 
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` Mr. STENNIS. It is certainly the con- 
clusion that we must consider possible, 
and therefore probable. It is our duty 
to determine what interpretations could 
be upheld. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I wish to ask the 
able Senator another question. Would 
it not be possible, under the language of 
title VI of the bill, for someone of Mex- 
ican ancestry to go to see the employing 
authority of the Arizona Highway De- 
partment for a job cutting weeds on the 
shoulders of the roads in Arizona and 
later to complain that he had been de- 
nied the job because he was of Mexican 
extraction—to complain to Washington 
and to have every dime of Federal high- 
way funds allocated to the State of Ari- 
zona cut off by some bureaucrat without 
even a trial? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think there is 
any doubt whatsoever that such a case 
would come within the plain provisions 
of the language we are asked to approve. 
The bill would give the President of the 
United States such authority. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sen- 
ator think that any President—yes, even 
any dictator—ought to have such au- 
thority? 

ge STENNIS. Certainly not. Clearly 
not. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does it not seem 
to the able Senator from Mississippi that 
something so far reaching might have 
been devised by Nero, Machiavelli, or 
Hitler, instead of by Federal officials in 
Washington at the present time? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is the broadest and 
most comprehensive language the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has ever seen on 
any subject of this kind. It would grant 
dictatorial power. Whoever drew the 
actual language is bound to have had 
something along that line in mind. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I should like to 
read into the Recorp what the President 
of the United States himself said about 
such power on April 19 of this year. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator read it. Perhaps the same 
quotation is in my speech. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The President was 
addressing the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. I shall quote his 
exact Ianguage. It had been recom- 
mended by the Civil Rights Commission 
that he withhold funds from Mississippi. 
Ho Weg speaking to the group, and he 
said: 

I do not have the power to cut off the aid 
in a general way as was proposed by the 
Civil Rights Commission, and I would think 
it would probably be unwise to give the 


President of the United States that kind of 
power. 


Is the able Senator from Mississippi 
familiar with that language? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator 
from Mississippi remembers when the 
President made that statement. The 
Senator from Mississippi commended 
him, at that time, for having promptly 
repudiated the Civil Rights Commission 
and its irresponsible proposal. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
not think that the President was correct 
on April 19 when he made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Undoubtedly he was 
correct. The statement shows that he 
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had considered the question, and decided 
it was not wise for him to have such 
authority. He did not want it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator from Mississippi yield 
further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield 
further to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
think every American citizen ought to 
have his full constitutional rights, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. I know of no American 
citizen who has complained about a dep- 
rivation of rights who has gone into the 
courts of our country—either State or 
Federal courts—and has not had those 
rights granted to him. Unfortunately, 
the bill, which is disguised as a civil 
rights bill, is in fact a blueprint for 
dictatorship. It would set up a police 
state. It would give to officials of the 
Government powers which dictators 
themselves ought not to have. It would 
give the officials of the Government pow- 
ers to withhold funds at will—powers to 
cancel insurance at will—powers to 
starve veterans in eng State in this 
country to death at will. It also would 
give them power to confiscate private 
property at will without due process of 
law and without compensation therefor. 

I congratulate the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for the 
brilliant and outstanding speech he is 
making. I hope his remarks will receive 
wide dissemination by the news media of 
our country. 

I do not believe the American people 
have the vaguest idea of the dangers 
involved and the dictatorial powers to 
be vested under the terms of the bill. 
When the facts get to the American peo- 
ple about the power which is proposed to 
be granted to various officials, and about 
the rights to be taken away from prop- 
erty owners and citizens of America, the 
American people will rise up in indigna- 
tion and demand that the Congress elim- 
inate these dictatorial provisions. 

The Senator from Mississippi is ren- 
dering a service to our country by the 
speech he is making today. We have 
been in many of these battles before. I 
commend and compliment the Senator 
for his outstanding constitutional pres- 
entation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much for his kind 
and generous words. The Senator from 
Georgia has been a source of great help 
to me and to many others in his tenure 
in the Senate. I do not know of any 
other Senator who could make a better 
analysis of a bill or of any law, or do a 
better job of presenting it. The Senator 
renders great service to the Nation and 
to the Senate in that way. I thank him 
for his contribution on the major points 
he has discussed today. 

I point out further, if the Senator has 
another minute, that only 90 days ago 
there was no call for a civil rights bill. 
There was discussion in the corridors 
and elsewhere that we were not to have 
such a bill this year. Then, suddenly, 
in the midst of the demonstrations, it 
seems that someone stampeded. There 
was hysteria. The bill was sent to the 
Congress. 
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I always ascribe the utmost of sin- 
cerity and the finest of motives to any 
Senator for any official act, but in all 
deference to those who signed the bill, 
I think it was a hasty decision and that 
they acted in a hasty manner, not know- 
ing the real implications of the major 
provisions of the bill. I hope that they 
will reconsider and analyze it for them- 
selves. 

I appreciate the fine contribution 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I continue with my 
remarks. 

Title VI would also apply to with- 
holding funds for welfare funds, such 
as old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
child welfare funds, school lunchroom 
funds, and all of the other programs 
which are so necessary to the continued 
welfare of the aged, sick, needy, and in- 
digent. While this section appears 
designed to apply sanctions against 
States, its punitive provisions might be 
invoked against individuals, as the Sena- 
tor from Georgia brought out. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that a cotton farmer 
might be denied a Government loan on 
a bale of cotton because he had employed 
no Protestant or no Catholic tractor 
drivers. 

Also, while the withholding of funds 
is primarily directed at a State as such 
because of that State’s policy, the result- 
ing suffering and deprivation would be 
felt most keenly by the unfortunate indi- 
viduals who participate in or benefit from 
the program. Thus, the administration 
is in the position of seeking to correct an 
alleged evil by seeking to perpetuate an 
even greater one. The very people that 
the advocates of this legislative proposal 
say they want to help would be injured 
most by its enactment. 

That point was made first by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Apparently, 
the President seems to blow hot and cold 
on this matter. While he is now strong- 
ly advocating the enactment of this pu- 
nitive provision, he took an entirely dif- 
ferent position when the Civil Rights 
Commission recommended on April 16, 
1963, that Federal funds and benefits be 
withheld from the State of Mississippi. 

I propose to quote again the press con- 
ference statement which the Senator 
from Georgia has alread read, but be- 
fore doing so, and based upon my obser- 
vations, I venture to say that the great 
probabilities are that the present Presi- 
dent of the United States had not had 
an opportunity to read title VI before 
the voluminous bill was sent to the Hill. 

I have seen such things happen before. 
I remember when bills came to the Con- 
gress while President Eisenhower was in 
the White House. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] made a speech on 
the floor explaining the real terms of 
a certain bill. I was not present, and, 
of course, I am not attempting to quote 
the President of the United States, but I 
understand that President Eisenhower 
frankly said that up until that point he 
had not known the full language of the 
bill. At any rate, it was apparent, from 
his acts and conduct, that he did not 
know of the language. 

I am sure that the President of the 
United States did not fully realize the 
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significance of the language of title VI. 
One reason why I say that is that, only 
60 days before, he had made public 
statements in answer to the question 
about his authority, about what he 
thought of the Commission’s proposal 
that certain funds be withheld. I quote 
his language: 

I don’t have the power to cut off the aid 
in a general way as was proposed by the 
Civil Rights Commission, and I would think 
it would probably be unwise to give the Pres- 
ident of the United States that kind of 
power because it could start in one State 
and for one reason or another it might be 
moved to another State which was not meas- 
uring up as the President would like to see 
it measure up in one way or another. 


That was his response when the Civil 
Rights Commission proposal was called 
to his attention. On the same day he 
wrote a letter to the same effect to the 
Commission, some of the members of 
which he had appointed. He was acting 
sincerely then. I do not believe he real- 
izes the full implication of the language. 

Obviously, I have no way of knowing 
what caused the change in his thinking 
between his press conference of April 
19 and his civil rights message of June 19. 
I raise no question about his sincerity. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that there has 
been a complete reversal in his position. 

Under title VII of the bill, it is pro- 
posed to set up under law and make 
permanent a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. Such a Commis- 
sion has been in existence for years by 
virtue of a series of Presidential Execu- 
tive orders. Apparently, however, the 
proponents of S. 1731 are not completely 
satisfied with its present power and au- 
thority. 

Even a casual reading of this section 
removes all question about the thirst for 
unlimited and unrestrained power which 
motivated the writing of S. 1731. The 
administration was not content merely 
to ask the Congress to vest this Com- 
mission with the customary specified and 
defined authority. Instead, in a flagrant 
abuse of the legislative process, the bill 
seeks a blank check for the President to 
confer on the Commission any and all 
authority which he alone might desire 
for it. The bill specifically states that 
the Commission shall have such powers 
“as may be conferred upon it by the 
President” and that the President may 
confer upon the Commission “such pow- 
ers as he deems appropriate.” 

I do not believe a bill has even been 
brought to Congress—unless we were 
deep in war—in a broad field of activity 
of this kind, giving blanket authority to 
the President of the United States to 
give a commission such power as might 
be given to it by him. The bills express- 
ly provide that the President may confer 
upon the Commission such powers as 
may be appropriate. 

This is no enumeration of powers by 
the legislative branch; it is a complete 
failure of the legislative branch to 
enumerate the powers. It would confer 
on the Commission such powers as the 
President might deem appropriate in the 
field of civil rights. The Senator from 
Mississippi never heard of any such 
language ever being proposed, in serious 
vein, for legislative authority for such 
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a complete abandonment of its own 
powers and responsibilities and vesting 
such unlimited power in the President. 

The administration is clearly asking 
that the Congress abdicate its traditional 
and constitutional functions and transfer 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment the legislative authority to specify, 
define, and limit the power of an execu- 
tive agency. I, for one, do not believe 
that the Congress is yet willing to reduce 
itself to such a state of impotency. 

I was referring to title VII. Specifi- 
cally, that language is contained on page 
36. For completeness, I shall read the 
full language relating to that subject: 

The Commission shall have such powers to 
effectuate the purposes of this title as may 
be conferred upon it by the President. The 
President may also confer upon the Com- 
mission such powers as he deems appropri- 
ate to prevent discrimination on the ground 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
in Government employment. 


I say again that the enactment of this 
legislation would destroy and eradicate 
the more basic and fundamental human 
and individual rights and liberties than 
it could possibly protect and preserve. 
It would destroy the right to acquire, 
own, and use private property in such 
manner as the owner might desire. It 
would destroy the right of an operator 
of a business to select and control his 
employees. 

While this bill would not create a single 
job anywhere, it might well take some 
jobs away. 

Of course, destroying the right of an 
operator of a business to select and con- 
trol his employees would apply only 
where the Federal Government was op- 
erating the enterprise or was making the 
loan or grant with reference to some 
building or enterprise. 

It would destroy the God-given right 
of individuals to choose and select those 
with whom they would associate. 

These basic rights are fundamental to 
and inherent in our form of government. 
They are not in other forms of govern- 
ment, but they are in ours. They con- 
stitute the primary distinction between 
the American system of government and 
the Communist philosophy of an all- 
powerful police and slave state. 

I hope that the Congress of the United 
States is not yet prepared to take this 
drastic step toward a police state and 
away from the principle of a government 
based upon the consent of the governed. 
If this legislative program ever becomes 
the law of the land, we will have moved 
one step nearer to complete governmen- 
tal control and regimentation of all as- 
pects of our lives. Only a few short steps 
would then remain for the complete sur- 
render of all of our prized and cherished 
rights and liberties to a centralized and 
all-powerful government in Washington. 

At a later time, I hope again to ad- 
dress the Senate, more particularly with 
reference to the extension, as proposed 
in the bill, of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. If we are to bend it, 
stretch it, and extend it to cover all the 
items in the bill, I believe the Constitu- 
tion is gone and that its words are mean- 
ingless; there will be absolutely no limit 
to where it can and probably will be 
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carried, one step at a time, in the days 
to come. If we are to preserve our con- 
stitutional government, the operation of 
this clause must stop somewhere. Noth- 
ing more clearly demonstrates that fact 
than the provisions in the bill. 

Ninety days ago no civil rights legisla- 
tion had been presented to the Congress 
by the administration and it was gener- 
ally understood that none would be pre- 
sented this year. Then came the wave of 
unlawful demonstrations and disorders 
deliberately created by agitators who 
were eager, ready, and willing to sow 
racial strife and discontent. Now, 
sparked only by the emotionally charged 
wave of hysteria, this drastic, extreme, 
and unconstitutional measure has been 
sent to us. I believe that the tensions of 
the moment caused many Members of 
the Senate to sign the bill in haste and 
without full knowledge of all its implica- 
tions and effects. 

As I have already said, that applies 
also to the President of the United States. 
Many groups and individuals have been 
called together in an effort to mobilize 
support for this legislation. From the 
press I gather that the necessity for 
stopping the demonstrations and dis- 
orders was the prime reason advanced 
for passage of the bill. Under this rea- 
soning it would seem that more numer- 
ous and more violent disorders create 
stronger and stronger arguments for the 
legislation. 

We have heard talk, and also have 
heard of actual planning of demonstra- 
tions which will involve a hundred thou- 
sand people coming to Washington. I 
understand that part of the argument of 
the President in favor of having the bill 
passed is to keep down demonstrations. 
According to that argument, the more 
demonstrations are held—and that is the 
pattern being followed—the more likely 
it is that the bill will be passed. 

Congress is on trial in this matter with 
respect to coercion and intimidation and 
demonstrations more than any other 
branch of the Government and more 
than it has ever been in the past or will 
be in the years to come. 

I have no doubt of the outcome. The 
stronger the intimidation, the easier it 
will be to stop the bill. On the other 
hand, the administration could stop the 
disorders and demonstrations by firm 
disapproval of these lawless acts and by 
making it clear that they will not be 
given sanction and support by the Fed- 
eral Government. If this were done the 
primary argument for the proposals 
would vanish. 

Then there would be an opportunity 
to get back to logic, commonsense, and 
reason. That is the only way that prog- 
ress has ever been made. It is the only 
basis upon which progress has been 
made in racial relations, and the only 
way in which it will be made. 

I seriously doubt that the groups and 
individuals who have been called upon 
by the administration to endorse its far- 
reaching proposals received a full ex- 
planation of the fundamental and basic 
constitutional issues which are involved 
and the threat which this bill poses to 
individual rights, liberties, and freedom. 
I know they have not, because there 
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has not been an opportunity fully to in- 
form them in these 1- or 2- or 3-hour 
meetings. I do not believe that fully in- 
formed Americans would sponsor or 
support resolutions which endorse the 
surrender of principles and concepts 
which are inseparable from our cherished 
system of government. 

These groups are fine groups of peo- 
ple. If the implication of these bills 
were explained, and if the constitution- 
al points involved were pointed out to 
them, I am confident these people would 
not support, much less endorse, any such 
legislation. 

I close with the same thought with 
which I opened these remarks, that this 
is by far the greatest and most exten- 
sive power grab or concentration of pow- 
er that has ever been proposed in any 
series of bills. Even the most modest in- 
terpretation is that its operation would 
destroy far more civil rights and princi- 
ples and would constitute an invasion of 
the constitutional rights of far more peo- 
ple than it could possibly pretend to 
protect and help. 

In that tone, Mr. President, I call on 
my colleagues to thoroughly examine the 
powers which would be granted under 
this legislation and its far-reaching im- 
plications. 

I emphasize again that my remarks to- 
day were not designed or intended to 
cover in detail all of the iniquitous pur- 
poses and effects of this vicious and puni- 
tive legislation. I shall discuss the ma- 
jor provisions and the legal ramifications 
of the bill in later speeches. My pur- 
pose today is to point out, with all the 
emphasis I can command, that the pas- 
sage of the proposed legislation would 
vest the Federal Government with vast, 
far-reaching and unprecedented power 
and authority, almost all of which would 
be concentrated in a single individual, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 


THE NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
June 11 the Secretary of Commerce is- 
sued a statement to the public pointing 
out that the nuclear passenger and cargo 
ship of the U.S. Government, the Savan- 
nah, was lying idle in port because cer- 
tain marine engineers were on strike. 

It was pointed out that the Savannah 
cost the U.S. Government $80 million. 
It was supposed to go on its initial jour- 
ney across the high seas and to stop at 
several ports abroad, exhibiting the 
achievements of our Government in the 
development of a ship propelled by nu- 
clear power. 

Instead of sailing, it was compelled to 
lie idle. A group of engineers, whose 
salaries range between $13,000 and $20,- 
000 a year, according to the Secretary of 
Commerce, went on strike, making im- 
possible the sailing of this ship. 

In the release dated June 11 the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Hodges, stated 
that the Department preferred to have 
the Savannah operated by a private 
carrier under a general agency contract; 
however, if satisfactory arrangements 
for that type of operation could not be 
made, the Savannah would be operated 
directly by the Government. 
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The strike was a consequence of an 
internal dispute among several labor 
unions. The U.S. Government and the 
people of the United States are the vic- 
tims of the strike. It is now 40 days 
later. The Savannah still lies idle. The 
$80 million expended by the taxpayers to 
build the ship is clouded. Indifference is 
exhibited. The people of the Nation are 
the losers. The point I am trying to 
make is with respect to the omnipotence 
of the engineer’s union. It has struck at 
the U.S. Government, and the Govern- 
ment seems powerless to do anything 
about it. 

I believe the situation should cause us 
to pause and ponder as to who controls 
our country. I call upon the President 
and the Secretary of Commerce to assert 
themselves. If the ship cannot be op- 
erated under a private agency contract, 
the U.S. Government ought promptly 
and boldly to declare that it will carry 
into effect the statement made on June 
11. 

There is a Latin maxim: Imperium in 
imperio—an empire within an empire. 
The maxim normally would imply that 
the empire within the empire is the sub- 
ordinate one, the inferior one. But here 
we have an empire in the form of a labor 
union and its leaders which is more pow- 
erful than the empire within which the 
union lives and thrives. 

My query is: How long can we stand 
it? As a citizen, I feel the shame of the 
situation. Yet nothing is done about it 
except a declaration of words. This can- 
not continue. Those in control should 
assert themselves. If the ship cannot be 
operated by private industry, let the Gov- 
ernment take hold and get the ship on 
the high seas. Let it carry the flag of our 
country. Let us demonstrate that our 
Government and people are supreme, and 
that a labor union cannot thwart the 
Government and stain the honor of our 
country. 


LET CIVILIANS DO CIVILIAN WORK: 
SOLDIERS WISH TO SOLDIER: LET 
US CUT DOWN RECRUITING STA- 
TIONS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
when young men volunteer for service 
in our Armed Forces or are drafted into 
service, they should not be assigned to 
purely clerical work. Certainly, also, 
they should not be compelled to be yard- 
men or babysitters for officers’ wives or 
waiters at officers’ cocktail parties. At 
Air Force and other bases in our country, 
too often the fighting capability of young 
soldiers is bypassed and they are assigned 
haphazardly to civilian type jobs. Let 
civilians be employed to do civilian work. 
We should strongly object to experienced 
civilians being discharged and replaced 
with military personnel. Soldiers should 
soldier and not work as telephone opera- 
tors and be added to personnel in shops 
at our various bases. 

It is stated that our Armed Forces 
could readily have two additional combat 
divisions without increasing the number 
of men in our Armed Forces, if the 
draftees were not compelled to do menial 
chores for officers. A few years ago, a 
printed manual for Air Force steward 
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specialists provided that these special- 
ists” would have duties which would in- 
clude personal services, cooking, and 
chauffeuring. One sample for a new 
draftee or enlisted man to study was: 

Feeding pets may become part of your 
daily chores. Necessity demands that pets 
be fed properly * * * overfeeding is more 
dangerous than underfeeding. Occasionally 
pets require baths. The best way to accom- 
plish this is by using soap, water and plenty 
of elbow grease. 


That sounds silly, but I am reading 
from instructions that were then issued. 

Then, directions as to sweeping, mop- 
ping, waxing, and dusting were given. 
At that time Major General Clark of the 
Air Force, defended using airmen as 
servants. He said: 

The idea behind the manual has been to 
give these individuals an opportunity to 
improve and learn their jobs. 


Most. Senators have the idea, which 
may seem peculiar to some Air Force 
generals, that Air Force personnel 
should study aviation, learn to fly and 
service planes, study weapons, drill, and 
learn to fight in defense of our country— 
not to babysit. In fact, soldiers, whether 
enlisted men or draftees, should be 
trained to soldier. 

Furthermore, there are far too many 
soldiers trained to be salesmen, and then 
assigned to recruiting stations in practi- 
cally every city of the United States. 

In Cleveland, for example, an exam- 
ination of the telephone book shows 23 
separate recruiting stations. This is a 
startling statistic. In my home city of 
Cleveland, we have a traffic problem. 
Nevertheless, traffic in our city is not 
so forbidding a thing that it will keep 
people in their homes when they have 
some place to go. Furthermore, young 
men desiring to enlist in the Armed 
Forces of their country, whether they 
live on the farm or in the city, have avail- 
able to them transportation, and would 
have no difficulty whatever finding the 
nearest post office at the county seat in 
rural sections and the main post office 
or Federal building in municipalities. 
Why should there be a proliferation of 
recruiting stations? 

Also, instead of being at various and 
diverse locations in a municipal area, why 
not have the Army, Navy, Marines and 
Air Force recruiting stations in one post 
office building adjacent to each other? 
Then in municipalities such as Cleve- 
land, instead of approximately 200 offi- 
cers and enlisted men assigned to re- 
cruiting duty, a fraction of that total, 
probably only 20 percent of the present 
huge total of officers and men through- 
out the country, could attend to recruit- 
ing and induction into the Armed Forces. 

A young man who is on his way to 
enlist in the armed services and spend 
3 years, maybe a lifetime serving his 
country, is going to find the recruiting 
station if it takes him an hour and a 
half or only 5 minutes. Furthermore, 
why tolerate various services bidding 
against each other like hucksters? 

We have 23 recruiting stations in 
Cleveland not because the armed services 
are afraid someone might change his 
mind if it takes too long to get there, but 
because our armed services are scram- 
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bling around trying to outdo each other 
in appeal. This has resulted in foolish 
duplication. The only ones who benefit 
are the real estate owners who lease 
office space to the armed services. 

The latest issue of the Cleveland tele- 
phone directory reveals that the Army 
has 10 separate recruiting stations, the 
Air Force has 7, the Marine Corps has 3, 
and the Navy has 2. Only the Coast 
Guard has but one place of enlistment 
in Cleveland. 

This places a needless burden on the 
taxpayers and also on the armed services. 
Why so many recruiting stations in 
various sections of our cities? Mr. 
President, think how much money 
could be saved if there were only 
one central recruiting station in Cleve- 
land, with a separate office for each 
service. Officers in our armed services, 
of course, would scream at the very sug- 
gestion, I suspect, claiming it might 
rob them of their individuality. Inci- 
dentally, most of the hundreds of officers 
and men in Ohio cities who now are on 
recruiting assignments would then be 
back soldiering. Add to these numbers 
the officers and men who now are de- 
tailed to recruiting duties in the 50 
States. 

As a Reserve officer and as a Member 
of Congress, I have come to know and 
make friends with enlisted men and offi- 
cers in all of our services. Generally 
speaking, individuality, esprit de corps, 
and a competitive feeling are healthy and 
normal. But having 23 recruiting sta- 
tions in one city would seem to be carry- 
ing this a bit too far. I shudder to think 
how many recruiting stations there are 
in cities such as New York and Los 
Angeles. Every time the Navy opens a 
new enlistment center, does the Army 
feel it has to open one or two new ones 
close by? Does the Air Force feel that 
it has to do likewise? 

At the time of my research, I found 
that hundreds of men, many of whom 
are skilled in other phases of the mili- 
tary, are tied up in various Ohio cities, 
trying to sign up recruits in the various 
services of our Armed Forces. I may add 
that if these recruits were left alone, 
probably they would go to the Armed 
Forces recruitment centers and would go 
into the service of their choice anyway, 
without being wooed like so many reluc- 
tant fraternity pledges. 

When I began my remarks, I singled 
out Cleveland as an example of this 
waste of manpower, time, and money. 
But this practice is not confined to the 
Cleveland area. In Cincinnati, there are 
11 recruiting stations, with 37 men as- 
signed to what, virtually, are only 5 or 
10 jobs, at best. Columbus has 7 sta- 
tions, with 21 servicemen on recruiting 
duty. 5 

Nor is this practice confined to Ohio. 
It is widespread throughout the land, 
and the total cost of all this duplication 
to the taxpayer must be a staggering 
sum. 

I daresay that if some of my colleagues 
would check the telephone directories in 
the larger cities. in their States, they 
would find similar situations, and they 
would clearly realize that if many of 
these unnecessary recruiting stations 
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were eliminated, we could have addi- 
tional combat divisions in our Armed 
Forces, without adding at all to the total 
number of servicemen. 

Yet, when appropriation time rolls 
around, each of the Armed Forces in 
turn, makes urgent pleas for more funds 
to carry on desperate, war-averting 
work, and most of them will say that 
they need more personnel. 

In many cases, of course, the armed 
services are correct in stating their 
needs. However, it would seem that they 
could help themselves to a little more 
manpower by tightening up recruiting 
practices throughout the Nation. 

I have always maintained that the 
men in our armed services should be 
given a living—a substantial—wage, so 
that serving one’s country does not be- 
come an unbearable economic hardship 
on the servicemen’s families. 

Since we maintain the largest Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard in 
our history in time of peace, let us re- 
quire the services to make better use of 
this manpower than they have been 
doing. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE TREASURY’S CASH BALANCE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it is understood that in the 
next few days the Treasury Department 
will be making a great hullabaloo and 
calling more and more attention to the 
claim that the deficit for the fiscal year 
which ended last month will be less than 
was originally estimated. However, Mr. 
President, before there is a celebration 
on the New Frontier I believe it should 
be pointed out that this situation arises 
only because of fiscal juggling and by 
reason of postponement until after July 
1 of the payment of many of the bills the 
Government owes. As a result the 
Treasury Department has increased its 
cash balance; actually the Treasury will 
have a cash balance totaling approxi- 
mately $3.7 billion more than had been 
estimated. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
testified before our committee last 
month, he projected that on June 30 the 
Treasury’s cash balance would be $8.2 
billion. But the actual cash balance on 
hand on June 30 was $12.1 billion, or an 
increase of $3.9 billion above the amount 
he had originally estimated. On July 1 
the cash balance was $11.8 billion as 
against an estimate of $8.1 billion, or an 
increase of $3.7 billion. This increase 
in cash will reflect in a so-called reduc- 
tion in our fiscal 1963 deficit. 

But much of this claim of a reduction 
in last year’s deficit is in reality nothing 
more than a political farce. By the end 
of July this extra cash surplus will have 
vanished and I am sure our balances will 
be back to normal. 

The increase is only the result of the 
fact that the Treasury is not paying its 
bills as promptly as it should but instead, 
will carry them over until after July 1, 
or the next fiscal year, The only other 
possible explanation which could be 
made of this situation is that the Treas- 
ury is subsidizing the banks by borrow- 
ing money and paying from 3 to 4 percent 
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interest on funds it does not need. Cer- 
tainly with the U.S. Government owing 
around $305 billion—our debt is now near 
an all-time high—the Treasury cannot 
afford to have on hand a daily cash bal- 
ance of $10 or $12 billion. Furthermore, 
this extraordinarily large cash balance 
is costing the taxpayers an unnecessary 
$400,000 to $500,000 a day—this extra 
cost just to carry this unnecessarily large 
cash balance only for the purpose of cre- 
ating a false sense of economy on the 
New Frontier. 

I hope the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be ready to explain this fiscal jug- 
gling when he asks the committee again 
to approve an increase in the debt ceil- 
ing. Certainly there is no justification 
for the Treasury’s carrying a cash bal- 
ance of $10 or $12 billion at a time when 
it has to pay 3 to 4 percent interest for 
this money, and certainly the banks do 
not need this subsidy of $400,000 or $500,- 
000 a day. 

If that practice is continued over the 
period of a full year the annual cost 
of this unnecessarily large cash balance 
will be between $150 and $160 million— 
an additional charge to the taxparers. 
It is clear that the Treasury does not need 
to carry cash balances $4 billion larger 
than usual. Such false bookkeeping will 
not fool anyone, and I respectfully sug- 
gest that it should be ended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The figure for the 
Treasury balance on June 27, 1963—a 
few days before the period to which the 
Senator from Delaware has referred— 
was $12,297 million. I notice that the 
corresponding figure in the previous year 
was $10,231 million. So the total now 
is approximately $2 billion larger than 
the total was in June 1962. Does the 
Senator from Delaware have any infor- 
mation about the practice over the 
years? 

Has there usually been a tendency 
on the part of most administrations to 
permit the cash balance to increase at 
the end of the fiscal year, or is the prac- 
tice this year unusual? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin pointed out, the 
practice was carried out to some extent 
last year. We now observe an enlarge- 
ment of that practice. Previous admin- 
istrations have tried to do the same thing 
toward the end of the fiscal year in or- 
der to show a good cash balance and a 
good report to the country. But they 
were wrong then, and they are wrong 
now. The administration did not kid 
anyone. 

We should tell the American people 
exactly what is happening. The money 
that is being raised—the extra $2 bil- 
lion, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said—the Government had to borrow. It 
is true that collections come in faster 
between June 15 and the end of June. 
Collections do increase in that period. 
But the Treasury had already taken that 
fact into consideration. The Treasury 
had estimated that its cash would in- 
crease to $8.3 billion on the date to 
which the Senator referred. But in- 
stead of that, the administration by jug- 
gling its accounts had an extra $3.5 to 
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$4 billion more than it had planned, or 
around $12 billion. 

Had they paid their bills in the normal 
manner they would not have had this 
extra cash. 

As I pointed out, the extra $4 billion 
is costing $500,000 a day merely for 
interest. Not only is it wrong to put a 
false picture like that before the Ameri- 
can public, but also I ask why should 
we pay $500,000 a day merely to create 
the impression that we are saving money 
when in reality we are not? 

It was wrong before; it is wrong now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
a strong and persuasive point. Perhaps 
the practice has been one in which 
other administrations have indulged. As 
I recall the Eisenhower administration 
did this same thing at least once. At 
any rate, it is a bad practice. As the 
Senator has pointed out, the cost is 
$400,000 to $500,000 a day for nothing. 
Not one bit of service is provided the 
taxpayer for this additional $4 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not at 


Mr. PROXMIRE. No convenience is 
provided anyone in Government or out 
of Government. It is merely a matter 
of making the books appear a little dif- 
ferently than they otherwise would look. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Every single day 
that it occurs the cost is several hundred 
thousand dollars. In our State there was 
a problem of that kind. In the past our 
State had bank balances of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars and, in some cases, even 
more. After a very careful analysis it 
was determined that the State could 
get along with a great deal less than that. 
The saving to the State in interest was 
very substantial. 

The Senator from Delaware has 
pointed out a fact which we should 
watch very closely. Certainly the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should manage the 
cash and the investments of our Federal 
Government in such a way that he would 
hold a minimum amount of idle cash. 
Idle cash is sheer waste. That money 
could be put into mortgages, if necessary. 
The requests of Congress to increase the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
borrow money could conceivable have 
been diminished. ‘The Treasury could 
merely desist in entering the money mar- 
ket to borrow that money, and in doing 
so, could save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every day, which seems to be the 
cost of following that kind of practice. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct, and I appreciate his 
comments. 

If that amount of extra cash was pro- 
jected over a full-year period, it would 
cost the taxpayers an unnecessary $150 
to $160 million a year. I do not be- 
lieve it will be projected. I believe this 
is merely a 3- to 4-week operation dur- 
ing the period in which the Government 
is closing the fiscal year and for the pur- 
pose of giving the administration an op- 
portunity to put out a false picture of 
the economy. I predict that by the end 
of this month Senators will see the cash 
balance down to normal again. The 
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Treasury will be paying the bills on 
schedule and thereby reducing the 
amount. But to the extent the practice 
is followed, even for a short period, it is 
wrong, and it is costing us about a half 
million dollars a day. I wish the Treas- 
ury would stop being quite so free with 
someone else’s money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further on the point 
that I was trying to pursue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it true that the 
Secretary of the Treasury estimated that 
the cash balance at the end of June 1963, 
would be about $8,300 million? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Their 
estimate was that on June 27 it would 
be $8,300 million; on June 28, $8,200 mil- 
lion; on July 1, $8,100 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When was the esti- 
mate made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
estimate was made before our committee 
in the early part of June. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the Senate 
Committee on Finance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
Before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On June 27 the 
actual cash balance was $12,300 million 
or $4 billion higher? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

It was $3.9 billion higher on June 27 
and $3.7 billion higher on July 1. Such 
an increase is wholly unnecessary. It 
is being done solely for the purpose of 
giving the administration an opportunity 
to put out a false picture as to the actual 
deficit last year. But it does not mean 
anything. We have spent the money. 
We have the commitments, and the bills 
will have to be paid. 

I should like to make one further sug- 
gestion. In the last few days I noticed 
in the financial papers articles stating 
that two of our major corporations are 
trying a new method of financing. First, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. sold a 
bond issue in which the bonds were regis- 
tered rather than being put out as coupon 
bonds. 

The sale of this issue was a success. 
I noticed also that the United Aircraft 
Co. announced today that they, too, are 
going to sell an issue of registered bonds. 
That is a trend in private financing 
which is long overdue. I would suggest 
that our Treasury Department give like 
consideration to that practice. I am not 
submitting the suggestion as a savings 
but as more efficient debt management. 
If our bonds were registered and checks 
for interest were mailed to the recipients 
there would be better control in our col- 
lections of tax due on this interest. Cer- 
tainly a large potential loophole in tax 
collections would be closed. Under all 
the suggestions which have been made, 
either on reporting income by the num- 
bering process or by withholding a tax 
interest at the source, no one has come 
up with a method to deal with coupon 
bonds. 

Coupon bonds represent an outmoded 
method of financing, and our own Treas- 
ury Department would do well to follow 
the example now being set in industry. 
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REQUEST FOR AIR-CONDITIONING 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, an article entitled “U.S. Funds 
Asked by Atlantic City—Money Would 
Air-Condition Democratic Convention,” 
by Warren Weaver, Jr., appears in to- 
day’s issue of the New York Times, I 
should like to read two paragraphs: 

Atlantic City has applied for a $1,558,000 
Federal grant to help air-condition the con- 
vention hall where the Democrats will 
renominate President Kennedy next 
year * * >, 

They are fearful that Republican leaders 
might regard the move as a political invest- 
ment of public funds in one-party comfort. 


I can assure the administration that 
the proposal will be so regarded. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, and I most respectfully suggest 
that if the Democratic National Commit- 
tee desires air-conditioned quarters they 
pay for it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. FUNDS ASKED BY ATLANTIC Crry—MoONEY 

Wovutp Aim-Conprrion Democratic CON- 

VENTION 


(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 


Wasuincton, July 10.—Atlantic City has 
applied for a $1,558,000 Federal grant to help 
air-condition the convention hall where the 
Democrats will renominate President Ken- 
nedy next year, 

The proposal has had a cool reception from 
administration officials. They are fearful 
that Republican leaders might regard the 
move as a political investment of public 
funds in one-party comfort. 

When the Democratic National Committee 
picked Atlantic City for its 1964 Presidential 
convention late last month, Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes, of New Jersey, said he had not prom- 
ised air conditioning in order to swing the 
deal. 

REQUEST MADE 2 MONTHS AGO 


At that time, it developed today, Atlantic 
City’s application for Federal assistance 
under the administration’s accelerated public 
works program had been on file with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for nearly 
2 months. 

Atlantic City qualified, as a community in 
an economically depressed area, to seek Fed- 
eral grants to construct or improve public 
buildings—like the convention hall—to stim- 
ulate local employment. 

In fact, the New Jersey seaside resort had 
reason to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not look askance at the project. 
The Community Facilities Administration 
had already given the city a $97,000 grant 
to make plans for the air conditioning. 

However, Commissioner Sidney H. Woolner 
of that agency has informed Representative 
MILTON W. GLENN, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, that the Atlantic City application came 
in too late to qualify for assistance. 

According to Mr. Woolner, there were al- 
ready enough applications on file to use up 
the accelerated public works money available 
for 1962-63. 

An extension and broadening of the pro- 
gram has been defeated in the House, ap- 
proved later in the Senate and is now await- 
ing reconsideration in the House. 

Air-conditioning the Atlantic City conven- 
tion hall would cost about $3,170,000. The 
job would take about a year, so local officials 
have been expressing natural anxiety to get 
the project moving. 
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The Democratic convention is scheduled 
for the week of August 23 next year, probably 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


VIEWS ON Am CONDITIONING 


At the time the convention site was se- 
lected, New Jersey representatives main- 
tained that the Atlantic City hall would be 
a comfortable meeting place for Democrats 
in August, just as it stood without a cooling 

tem. 

In a letter to Representative GLENN, how- 
ever, the Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce 
said that “no single expenditure could be of 
more value toward aiding our economy” than 
the installation of an air-conditioning sys- 
tem that would extend the convention sea- 
son into the summer. 

While pressing for the Federal grant, Rep- 
resentative GLENN has said that Atlantic 
City would float a bond issue to pay for the 
full cost of the project if no outside assist- 
ance was forthcoming. 

When the accelerated public works bill 
came up in the House, Representative GLENN 
was the only New Jersey Republican to vote 
for it. 

The Republican National Convention will 
be held in the non-air-conditioned Cow Pal- 
ace in San Francisco, which California insist 
is entirely habitable in July. 


WINEMA NATIONAL FOREST—A 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RICHARD NEUBERGER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a mov- 
ing tribute to the devoted efforts of the 
late Senator Dick Neuberger to preserve 
for public use timber and water re- 
sources of the former Klamath, Oreg., 
Indian reservation is contained in an ex- 
cellent article by William B. Morse en- 
titled, “Winema—The Memorial Forest,” 
which appeared in the June 1963 issue of 
American Forests, a publication of the 
American Forestry Association. 

William Morse, an Oregonian himself, 
tells the story of how our late colleague, 
against great odds, preserved these nat- 
ural resources. As a result of his efforts 
these lands, totaling 525,000 acres of 
southern Oregon, have now become the 
nucleus of the Winema National Forest. 
Recreation is one of the many uses of 
the new national forest. All of the 
many other activities of forest manage- 
ment have been inaugurated. 

It is not often that a new national for- 
est is created, and the forest is a tribute 
to Dick Neuberger. Finally, the article 
fittingly suggests the establishment of 
an interpretive center as a memorial to 
our late colleague. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Winema—The 
Memorial Forest,” be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINEMA: THE MEMORIAL FOREST 
(By William B. Morse) 

Creation of a new national forest does not 
happen very often. It did happen on April 
15, 1961, when Orville Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture, signed a proclamation trans- 
ferring more than 525,000 acres of southern 
Oregon timber lands owned by the Klamath 
Tribe from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. This 
was the nucleus of the new Winema National 


Acquisition of this land from the Klamath 
Indian Tribe was a long and involved legis- 
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lative battle that has been well reported in 
American Forests. Appraisal methods speci- 
fied in the original Termination Act passed 
by Congress would have necessitated a sale 
of the lands to private owners at a price 
high enough to force liquidation of timber 
under a cut-and-get-out policy. The late 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon, led 
the legislative battles that resulted in 
amending the Klamath Termination Act, 
directing purchase of the bulk of the forest 
lands by the Federal Government for na- 
tional forest and the magnificent Klamath 
Marsh for inclusion in the national wildlife 
refuge system. 

Every December, Senator Neuberger held 
a discussion and strategy meeting with pri- 
vate conservation leaders of Oregon in his 
home. In 1957, he asked the advice of these 
leaders on the Klamath Indian Reseryation 
problem, specifically whether to continue 
what he thought was a hopeless fight to 
place the Indian lands under Government 
ownership and multiple use management. 
The people present unanimously urged him 
to continue the fight to save the resources 
regardless of the odds against success. That 
he did, and with such a display of states- 
manship and legislative ability that his 
amendments were passed. Without that 
kind of leadership, there would be no Winema 
Forest today. If any man can be considered 
the patron of a forest and marsh, Richard 
L. Neuberger is that of the Winema. 

The area is rich in the history of Klamath 
County. The reservation lands were the 
heart of the culture of the Klamath Indians, 
especially the Klamath Marsh, where their 
staple food, wocus (seeds of the yellow pond 
lily), was gathered. Fish abounded and game 
was as plentiful as in any forested region 
of those days. The name, Winema, is that 
of an Indian heroine of the Modoc Indian 
war. She did great service in limiting the 
conflict and desperately tried to prevent the 
murder of Maj. Gen. Edward R. S. Canby by 
Captain Jack, the Indian leader. 

The Winema Forest does not consist en- 
tirely of the former Indian lands. Some of 
the Indian lands were placed in other na- 
tional forests, while some lands from adja- 
cent national forests were added to the Win- 
ema. The only goal was to set up efficient 
administrative units on all the national for- 
ests in the area. In round figures, land 
sources of the Winema were: Klamath In- 
dian lands, 419,000 acres; transferred from 
three other national forests, 494,000 acres. 
About 107,000 acres of former Indian land 
were added to the Fremont National Forest. 
Present area of the Winema Forest is 913,444 
acres. 

Over 300,000 acres of tribal lands are still 
held in trust for the Klamath Indians who 
chose to remain with the tribe. The trustee 
is not the Indian Service, but the U.S. Na- 
tional Bank of Portland. This area is now 
considered as private land. 

There are many problems in getting a new 
area the size of the Winema under active 
Forest Service management. Four months 
prior to Secretary Freeman’s proclamation, 
a nucleus planning crew was headquartered 
in Klamath Falls to start preliminary plan- 
ning. From April 15, 1961, to the start of 
the new fiscal year on July 1, the lands were 
administered as the Winema Administrative 
Unit. Since then, they have been in the 
Winema National Forest. 

Land manageemnt plans do not just hap- 
pen—they take a lot of time, study, and field 
work to develop. As a result, many proce- 
dures and permits of the Indian Service have 
had to be continued until necessary timber 
and range surveys could be completed. The 
resources have, however, been protected and 
wisely used during this period. 

At present, the budgeted sustained yield 
cut is 113 million board feet a year. In the 
last year, 136 million board feet were sold, 
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and 74.3 actually cut. Transfer of title to 
the lands had little or no impact on the local 
timber industry in log supply. Advance 
planning by personnel of adjacent forests 
permitted sales to be made soon after the 
Forest Service acquired jurisdiction. 

Grazing permits authorized by the Indian 
Service have been continued through 1963 
pending necessary range surveys. Each In- 
dian was formerly allowed free grazing for 
100 head; the remainder of the forage was 
sold on a competitive bid basis. In 1962, 
there were over 2,000 cattle and 12,000 sheep 
using the area. 

Recreation is big business on the Winema. 
Some heavily used recreation areas were 
transferred from other forests, but the In- 
dian lands had never been available for pub- 
lic recreation use. In 1962, there were 
188,000 recreation visits. Camping and pic- 
nicking were the most popular followed by 
boating and hunting. Hunting presents some 
legal problems on the former Indian lands. 
The Indians formerly had the right to hunt 
at any time and without a license. At pres- 
ent, there are several court cases pending 
that will define the existing rights of the 
Klamath Indians on lands in the forest and 
refuge. 

All the other activities of forest manage- 
ment were inaugurated. Fire control was 
essential, and good. Only 58 fires occurred 
in 1962, three-fourths lightning caused. The 
acreage burned was tiny, only 10 acres. 

The Winema, our youngest forest, is a 
going concern, and the people who own it, 
you and I, have good reason to be proud of 
the land and the men who manage it for 
us. The same is true of those marsh lands 
within the forest, administered by the Bu- 
reau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife at the 
Klamath Forest Wildlife Refuge. Here again, 
progress is slow, probably slower than on the 
forest lands because of lack of funds. 

Under terms of the Termination Act, 14,- 
641 acres of tribal lands in the deep marsh 
were purchased by the Government. In addi- 
tion, the Migratory Bird Commission au- 
thorized acquisition of 6,800 acres of private 
and allotment land on the periphery of the 
marsh. Some of this borderland was pur- 
chased, but the bulk of it still rests in 
private hands. Funds are never adequate 
for rapid purchase, and the area does not 
have a high priority in acquisition plans. 

The Indians retained about 1,000 acres on 
Wocus Bay in the southeast corner of the 
marsh. This, like the retained forest land, 
is administered by the U.S. National Bank. 
Wocus Bay was leased for a commercial duck 
club in 1961, but was purported to lose 
money. No lease was issued in 1962. The 
possibility always exists that this section 
of the marsh might be sold to private own- 
ers for a hunting club. It should have a 
high priority for Federal acquisition. 

Some fencing has been done and a patrol 
cabin constructed on the refuge. In line 
with management procedures developed on 
other refuges, the service allows limited 
grazing and hay cutting on the area by 
permit. 

Duck use has been good. An estimated 
544,000 waterfowl days occurred in 1962. 
This was up 33 percent over 1961, largely 
because a late freezeup allowed the birds 
to stay longer. The marsh is also a fine 
breeding area, although a drought last sum- 
mer severely curtailed production. 

There is heavy recreation use on the 
refuge, so far increasing by one-third a year. 
Twenty-five percent of the area is open to 
public hunting, and hunting is good for 
those who are willing to work at it. Hunters 
checked averaged nearly two birds per day, 
an excellent average for public hunting 
grounds that serve novice hunters. One of 
the best ways to hunt the deep marsh is to 
use a light duckboat for dog and decoys. 
The hunter, wearing waders, pushes and 
kicks his boat through the vegetation in the 
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large marsh until he finds a suitable hunt- 
ing spot, far from shore. He then hunts 
from the boat. 

Problems of boundary ownership will be 
present until the necessary private lands are 
purchased. In one case, a narrow strip of 
private land between the forest boundary 
and refuge boundary, was posted and used 
to control the effective access to a fine por- 
tion of the public hunting area. This, again, 
points out the need for more rapid land 
purchase. Maintenance of waterfowl breed- 
ing areas will be possible even under 
drought conditions, when a system of cross 
dikes is constructed and available water can 
be controlled. Money, again, is the limiting 
factor. 

Congress gave the name Klamath Forest 
National Wildlife Refuge in the Termina- 
tion Act. The name is now a misnomer, 
as there is no Klamath National Forest in 
this portion of the State. A change in name 
to something more appropriate, such as 
Wocus National Wildlife Refuge would be 
in order, but would require congressional 
action. There is a good deal of confusion 
in names—Upper Klamath, Lower Klamath, 
and Kiamath Forest Refuges are all in the 
same county. 

The refuge and the Winema Forest are 
going concerns, being managed for the long- 
term good and use of all the people. They 
are beautiful areas, rich in a varied vegeta- 
tion, archeological history, and volcano- 
based geology. Recreation, timber, wildlife, 
grazing, and water production are big busi- 
ness, important to the State, region, and 
Nation. Many of these resources would 
have been lost or seriously curtailed had 
not the late Richard Neuberger carried and 
won the congressional fight against seem- 
ingly hopeless odds. The conservationists 
owe him a debt of gratitude. It should be 
paid. Here is an appropriate method. 

Winema Forest officials desire to build an 
interpretive center on the edge of the Wi- 
nema Forest plateau. This would require 
less than a mile of new road, plus the costs 
of the center itself. This center, close to 
the main north-south highway of central 
Oregon, would be easily accessible to the 
public and would tell them the whole story 
of the forest and marsh, its management, 
history, and people. When funds would be 
available for this might be a long time away. 

The interpretive center could be in sey- 
eral forms; best, I think, would be one cen- 
tered around a small, self-servicing museum, 
but located on a viewpoint at the plateau 
edge. 

How suitable this would be as a memorial 
to Senator Neuberger from his friends, the 
private conservation organizations. Groups 
such as the American Forestry Association, 
wildlife organizations, women’s clubs, wil- 
derness groups, and any others interested, 
could donate money to start construction 
of an interpretive facility for the Winema 
Forest and marsh. 

It need not be named the Neuberger Cen- 
ter. A small dedication plaque on the build- 
ing or in the area would be all the formal 
notice needed. It should be simply an ex- 
pression of thanks from the friends of Dick 
Neuberger for the efforts he made to obtain 
the forest and marsh for them. It would be 
a living and useful memorial, the Winema 
Forest Interpretive Center. 

I think Dick would like that. 


TRIBUTE TO HENRY H. BUCKMAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its recent 50th annual national conven- 
tion in Washington reelected my good 
friend, Henry H. Buckman, of Jackson- 
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ville, Fla., to his fifth consecutive term 
as president of this highly important 
organization. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Buck- 
man is the only president of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, which was 
founded at Johns Hopkins University in 
1901, who has not been a member of 
either the U.S. Senate or the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. President, I warmly congratulate 
Mr. Buckman for this honor recently be- 
stowed upon him. I also wish to pay 
tribute to him for the outstanding lead- 
ership he has given the Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress during his many years of 
service as its president and as a national 
director. As a national vice president, I 
can testify to the many services he has 
rendered in this field. 

During these years he has contributed 
immeasurably to the continued develop- 
ment of the sound public policies in 
water resources firmly established by 
his distinguished predecessors—among 
them my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] who, as I recall, for 10 years 
served as president of the congress and 
now is its chairman emeritus. 

Mr. Buckman received his undergrad- 
uate degree from Harvard College. 
Subsequently he pursued his post grad- 
uate scientific and engineering studies at 
the Royal Technical College of Charlot- 
tenburg in Germany, the University of 
Berlin, and the University of Leipzig. 
He has pursued his engineering work in 
Europe, Asia, and North America; from 
the deserts of Outer Mongolia to the tin 
fields of Mexico. 

A senior corporate member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, his 
many contributions to the science and 
technology of water have covered a 
period of more than 40 years. He is the 
author of many authoritative studies of 
the great canals of the world, including 
the Don-Volga Canal connecting the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas in central Asia; 
the Panama and Suez Canals; and the 
authorized but as yet unconstructed 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

In World War I, Mr. Buckman took 
the lead in developing for the United 
States the electric melting furnace, the 
titanium are electrodes for the Army 
and Navy searchlights, the mesothorium 
luminous gunsight, and the spot shell 
filler for the artillery. 

In World War II. he acted as a con- 
sultant to the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice as an expert in the storage and trans- 
portation of poison gas. He has served 
as technical counsel to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the field of 
strategic materials, a service which in- 
cluded missions to England. He served 
as a consultant to the Department of 
State in the first International Tin Con- 
ference in London in 1952. And finally, 
as engineering counsel for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration he con- 
tributed much to the strategy of defense 
against nuclear weapons. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to pay 
tribute to Mr. Buckman for his many 
contributions in the water resources field. 
I now ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Buckman’s annual report to the Rivers 
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and Harbors Congress at its 50th annual 

convention be printed in the RECORD as 

a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS IN CONVENTION BY ITS PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 7, 1963 
Pursuant to the powers and duties vested 

in its president by the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress this report is submitted to 

the 50th annual convention of your organi- 

zation convened in Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 


During the past 12 months our member- 
ship has been strengthened by the adher- 
ence of numerous agencies and individuals, 
thus increasing the representative nature of 
the organization. Under the good manage- 
ment of our able executive vice president, 
Bill Webb, our financial affairs have been 
kept in their usual good order. Income 
and outgo have been not only balanced, but 
there has been made a substantial increase 
im the reserve fund. This reserve now 
amounts to over $37,000. However, these 
results have been achieved by management 
only through the practice of economies 
which limit our usefulness. The decreasing 
value of our dollar and the desirability of 
expanding our activities will presently re- 
quire increased financial support. It is to be 
hoped that all members will give considera- 
tion to this. 

The period has seen our loss of two valued 
national directors: Bill Zetzman, of Louisi- 
ana, by death; and Gene Germany, of Texas, 
by retirement. Taking their places on the 
board are Wofford Camp, of California, and 
Senator Evererr DRESON, of Illinois. 


POLICIES 


Your directors and officers have continued 
to pursue the long-established policies of the 
organization, namely, the providing of a 
strictly factual information service to the 
public and the State and Federal Govern- 
ments with respect to water; affording to the 
Federal Government an important screening 
service in the appraisal of proposed water 
resources projects of every kind which have 
been brought before your committee on 
projects; the continuing advocacy of those 
endorsed; the defense of all such, projected 
or accomplished, from encroachment inimi- 
cal to the public interest; the insistence on 
an increasing proportion of the annual Fed- 
eral budget devoted to water resources study, 
construction and maintenance; the encour- 
agement of research and education in the 
field of water; and a firm insistence on the 
coordination of our water resources with the 
national defense. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committee on projects has suffered 
the loss by retirement of its able chairman, 
Representative Phil Weaver of Nebraska. 
Our old friend Bob Secrest, of Ohio, takes his 
place. He and Al Hansen, of Minnesota, its 
vice chairman and guiding light for so many 
years, are guarantees of its continuing effi- 
ciency. 

We continue to be particularly indebted 
for time and effort given by members of the 
committee on industrial and municipal water 
use and pollution control under Representa. 
tive John Blatnik, of Minnesota, as chair- 
man, and Judge J. E. Sturrock, of Texas, as 
vice chairman; the committee on irrigation 
and reclamation under Representative J. Ed- 
gar Chenoweth, of Colorado, as chairman, 
and J. W. Grimes, of South Dakota, as vice 
the committee on wildlife and 


mondson, of Oklahoma, as chairman, and 
Thomas Pelly, of Washington, as vice chair- 
man; the committee on inland navigation 
under Gleason N. Stambaugh, of Florida, as 
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chairman, and Dale Miller, of Texas, as vice 
chairman; the committee on liaison with the 
Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress, Her- 
bert West, of Washington, as chairman and 
Phil Weaver, of Nebraska, and Bill Webb, of 
Maryland, as members. In this co: 
acknowledgment is due of the fine work of 
our North Pacific regional director, Mar- 
shall Dana, of Oregon, who has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about this liaison, 
and who is now very constructively engaged 
in further coordinating the interests and 
activities of water resources groups in his 
region. 
THE MONTHLY REPORTER 

Under the able supervision of Jack Avery, 
of Florida, your monthly reporter continues 
to be an extremely useful medium for the 
distribution of information with respect to 
water resources and water resources public 
works. Its powerful tacit refutation of the 
threadbare charge of pork formerly so dear 
to the hearts of some critics, was never more 
strikingly illustrated than on a recent occa- 
sion when some 60 or more of its pub- 
lished photographs of great water resources 
public works were exhibited to interested 
Members of the Senate and House as evi- 
dence of the wisdom of Congress in provid- 
ing the funds for these and many more simi- 
lar foundation elements in our national 
economy. 


WATER RESOURCES EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 


The trustees of your bureau of water re- 
sources, Lester Moody, of Georgia, chairman, 
and Herbert West, of Washington, and Bill 
Camp, of California are to be congratulated 
for the headway they have been able to 
make with their proposal to make a gift of a 
Water Resources Educational Building, its 
equipment, maintenance and management 
to the Federal Government with no cost to 
the latter. Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
our national vice president, Bon SIKES, of 
Plorida, have introduced identical bills (H.R. 
4712 and H.R. 4743, respectively) which pro- 
vide for the acceptance of this gift by the 
Government and for its location in the Na- 
tional Capital Parks. This institution will 
be a public facility, wholly owned by the 
Government, and paid for, maintained and 
operated by your bureau at its expense under 
a contract with the of the Interior, 
the terms of which will be set by Congress 
and the Secretary. Operation of the insti- 
tution by your bureau will be under the 
supervision of the Secretary. In effect, your 
bureau will be a contractor providing, main- 
taining and operating a Government-owned 
facility without cost to the Government and 
without compensation to itself. This is a 
reversal, as unique as it is wholesome, of the 
usual procedure of seeking facilities at the 
expense of the Government. It would seem 
that the trustees of your bureau have been 
inspired to make this contribution to the 
public welfare by President Kennedy's ad- 
monishment in his inaugural address that it 
is better to seek what we can do for our 
country than what our country can do for 
us. 


THE DIVISION OF COUNTY COMMISSION 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Your executive committee have author- 
ized the creation within the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress of a division of county 
commission representatives. Details will be 
mailed to all who may be interested on ap- 
plication to the Washington Office. This ac- 
tion has been taken as a result of a growing 
volume of cases where the powers and duties 
of the county government are involved in 
matters relating to water which are not un- 
der the jurisdiction of any municipality and 
which are not provided for by State action. 
There is generally sufficient similarity of the 
water problems in one county with those in 
another to make them fall naturally into 
one major group. It is thought that this 
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group can best be served by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress through this 
new Division, 


Your executive committee has also author- 
ized the establishment by management of 
a list of competent document searchers to 
be known as the reference group. This ac- 
tion is patterned after the examples set by 
the U.S. Patent Office which provides a list 
of qualified persons who can assist applicants 
for patents or those seeking information as 
to procedure. The reference group is being 
established as a means to assist any of our 
members who wish to employ experienced 
searchers in connection with the prosecution 
of their water resources interests. There are 
many such highly qualified searchers in 
Washington who are accustomed to work on 
a fee basis. Management will fix the quali- 
fications which it believes a searcher should 
possess for this type of work, and any such 
desiring to be placed on the list, and who can 
qualify, will be enrolled. No charge to him 
will be made for this. Management will not 
recommend any individual. Upon applica- 
tion by a member, it will furnish to him 
a copy of the list from which he may 8 
his choice. The retaining of any person on 
the list by a member to search for, prepare, 
and furnish information, and the fee to be 
paid the searcher for such service, will be 
matters entirely between the searcher and 
the employing member. National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress will not participate in any 
way beyond furnishing the list of searchers 
it believes to be competent. 


PENDING TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 


The plight of the railroads and the neces- 
sity for doing something about it is recog- 
nized. But legalized impairment of the 
economy inherent in any of their competitors, 
or stifling of the development of any of these 
is diametrically opposed to the public inter- 
est and should not be permitted. The con- 
tinuing importance to the country of some 
form of rail warrants careful con- 
sideration. But nothing will be gained and 
much will be lost if the railroads are per- 
mitted by law to destroy the economy which 
their competitors can yield or to prevent the 
development of additional economies latent 
in other modes of transportation. Pending 
legislation should be scanned with this in 
mind and amended to provide against it. 
THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF THE ARMY AND THE 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

No report of mine to you would be com- 
plete without again calling to your atten- 
tion the performance of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Within their respective jurisdictions, each 
has discharged its responsibilities with out- 
standing efficiency. Both are entitled not 
only to your approbation but to your con- 
tinuing support in the increasing complexity 
of their respective problems. 

THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

The Bureau of the Budget is the fiscal 
agent of the Chief Executive. In accord- 
ance with the policies laid down for it, it acts 
as examiner and appraiser in matters of 
money requests by the several departments 
and agencies, and as adviser to the President. 
It does not initiate requests for funds. The 
faithful, and efficient performance of its du- 
ties and the discharge of its responsibilities 
are tasks as difficult as any in Government. 
In their approaches to the Bureau, your of- 
ficers and directors have been invariably 
met with courteous attention and evident 
careful and sympathetic consideration of 
matters they have presented. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The outlook for indefinitely prolonged 
peaceful coexistence of democracy and com- 
munism appears less encouraging today than 
it did 12 months ago. To insist upon and 
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share in sane, confident and adequate prep- 
aration for the deterrence of nuclear war 
and for the survival of America if it comes, 
is the t duty of all of us. This 
organization is the oldest and most repre- 
sentative exponent of the essentiality of our 
basic natural resource, water; water for hu- 
man and animal consumption; water for the 
growing of food crops; water for power; wa- 
ter for industry, and water for transporta- 
tion. It is therefore our special duty to in- 
sist upon and share in adequate provision 
for all of these against the day of conflict. 

It is an impressive fact that the Presi- 
dent's budget for the fiscal year 1964, while 
providing what appear to be adequate funds 
for the continued development of sea-based 
nuclear missiles such as Polaris, and for 
land-based nuclear missiles such as the Min- 
uteman, emphasizes preparation for con- 
ventional warfare. Provision under the lat- 
ter heading includes the development and 
supply of small arms, helicopters, transport 
and fighter planes, amphibious trucks, anti- 
submarine equipment, destroyers and hydro- 
foil craft. In all, it appears that, dollar- 
wise, the emphasis on conventional weapons 
now begins to preponderate. 

There is evident wisdom in this. For 
while it is difficult to escape the expectation 
that the nuclear bomb will remain as the 
ultima ratio, our best hope at present ap- 
pears to lie in an ability to enter a major 
conflict with a reserve of nuclear armament 
which, coupled with preponderant strength 
in means for waging conventional war, will 
make inexpedient the use by the enemy of 
devastating nuclear weapons. 

But for many years, both Congress and 
the Executive have been insufficiently at- 
tentive to the fact that conventional war- 
fare on a scale commensurate with the arma- 
ment for which we continue to appropriate 
funds cannot be waged without adequate 
transportation facilities in being at the time 
of the outset of the conflict. Today, our 
internal transport network is dangerously 
inadequate to support the civilian effort nec- 
essary for the effective employment of such 
armament. No sufficient remedy for this can 
be developed during a major war. If World 
War II taught us anything, it taught us that. 

We must begin now, while there may be 
time, to modernize our rail and highway 

tation; to extend and improve our 
inland navigation channels and to connect 
those of the midcontinent with those of the 
eastern seaboard by the long authorized and 
too long delayed Cross-Florida Barge Canal; 
to find and develop the best possible sub- 
stitute for the Panama Canal for the defense 
of our Pacific coast; and to develop a tech- 
nology and a legal basis for the efficient 
interchange of carriages employed in road 
and rail transport. All of these things are 
feasible and within our means. So long as 
they remain undone our defense policy will 
not be completely realistic, nor will our fiscal 
policy be consistent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENRY H. BUCKMAN, 
President. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JULY 15, 1963 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, un- 
der the previous order, I move that the 
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Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Monday, July 15, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 11, 1963: 
U.S. Navy 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. Ulysses S. G. Sharp, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving. 

Adm. John H. Sides, U.S. Navy, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of ad- 
miral under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Armstead L. Hayes, Notasulga, 
place of J. G. Rea, retired. 


ALASKA 


Theodore Samuelson, Bethel, Alaska, in 
place of E. R. Schmidt, retired. 

Lyman E. McBride, Kenai, Alaska, in place 
of J. M. Rheingans, resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

James L. Thrash, Ashdown, Ark., 
of D. B. Hutchinson, retired. 

Barney R. Adams, Banks, Ark., 
L. E. Ederington, deceased. 

Floyd L. Kelley, Portland, Ark., in place of 
L. B, Gregory, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Juanita S. Roberts, Kerman, 
place of C. M. Holcomb, retired. 

Joyce A. Thomas, Kettleman City, Calif., 
in place of G. C. Dark, retired. 

Albert L. Cox, Jr., Ojai, Calif., in place of 
G. L. Busch, retired. 

Loyd J. Swycaffer, Santa Ysabel, Calif., in 
place of J. A. McDaniel, retired. 

Earle H. Flaws, Seaside, Calif., in place of 
S. E. Robbins, retired. 

Leroy J. Rust, Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., in place of W. J. Fitzpatrick, retired. 
COLORADO 

Ole H. Lee, Arriba, Colo., in place of J. R. 
Kraxberger, deceased. 
George A. Cavender, Denver, Colo., in place 
of T. G. Hefner, retired. 
Archie N. Hain, Wellington, Colo., in place 
of A. L. Carlson, transferred. 
CONNECTICUT 


Dignor G. Piner, Mansfield Center, Conn., 
in place of L. M. Maxcy, retired. 


DELAWARE 
William C. Calloway, Delmar, Del., in 
place of E. G. P. Jones, Jr., removed. 
Carl R. Davidson, Nassau, Del., in place 
of Thomas Best, retired. 
FLORIDA 


Edgar R. Sitler, Sr., Casselberry, Fla. Office 
established November 2, 1959. 
William H. Melton, Fernandina Beach, Fla., 
in place of Louis Goldstein, retired. 
Dyle R. Johnson, Mayport, Fla., in place of 
L. H. Brown, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Guy Freeman, Jr., Evans, Ga., in place of 
H. L. Fuller, transferred. 
Rudolph B. Kellett, Powder Springs, Ga., in 
place of E. C. Tapp, retired. 
ILLINOIS 


William H. Kilver, Bluffs, Il., in place of 
T. B. Meehan, removed. 


Ala., in 


in place 
in place of 


Calif., in 
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Carl R. Brown, Findlay, III., in place of 
J. M. Mauzey, retired. 


INDIANA 


Ivan R. Love, Seymour, Ind., in place of 

T. P. Cordes, Sr., deceased. 
IOWA 

Stanford R. Warner, Blakesburg, Iowa, in 
place of C. H. Huff, transferred. 

Robert L. Falcon, Central City, Iowa, in 
place of L. A. Falcon, retired. 

Warren L. Lehman, Doon, Iowa, in place 
of T. J. Rohweller, retired. 

Wayne E. Brinton, Ellsworth, Iowa, in 
place of B. M. Risetter, retired. 

Delores A. Kunkel, Oyens, Iowa, in place 
of Kathryn Doud, retired. 

Anna V. Beuse, Princeton, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Rogers, retired. 

Harry D. Levy, Washington, Iowa, in place 
of O. J. Brown, retired. 

KANSAS 

Francis E. Kunkel, Burden, Kans., in place 
of F. M. Allen, retired. 

Raymond Peters, Lehigh, Kans., in place 
of W. G. Boothe, transferred. 

Winford J. Broadfoot, Montezuma, Kans., 
in place of F. G. Mullikin, transferred. 

Richard N. Van Scyoc, Osborne, Kans., in 
place of L. E. Tucker, removed. 

Gerard P. Ketter, Pauline, Kans., in place 
of W. H. Cox, resigned. 

Ralph A. Schweitzer, Penokee, Kans., in 
place of Grace Schweitzer, retired. 

Gerald B. Trautwein, Udall, Kans., in place 
of J. W. Walker, transferred. 


KENTUCKY 
Benjamin P. Boyd, Boaz, Ky., in place of 
L. V. Beckham, Sr., retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Rodney C. Deshotels, Washington, La., in 
place of Eli Speyrer, transferred. 
MARYLAND 


Wilbur T. Messick, Bivalve, Md., in place 
of W. R. Langrall, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agnes H. Cone, Haydenville, Mass., in place 
of T. K. Larkin, retired. 
Rita L. Mournighan, Hebronville, Mass., in 
place of M. J. Charron, resigned. 
Michael F. O’Rourke, North Attleboro, 
Mass., in place of J. F. Brennan, retired. 
Carl T. Sherman, Raynham, Mass., in place 
of B. S. Nelson, retired. 
Marian B. Shepard, Still River, Mass., in 
place of R. H. Shepard, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 
Ethel M. Linskey, Atlas, Mich., in place of 
Leota Anderson, deceased. 
Louis C. Russell, Greenville, Mich., in place 
of R. H. Edsall, deceased. 
James W. Marshall, Otisville, Mich., in 
place of R. W. Crawford, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Donald W. Nielsen, Alpha, Minn., in place 
of J. W. Cain, transferred. 
Clarence J. Peterson, Badger, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Novotny, deceased. 
Willard G. DeGroat, Hector, Minn., in 
place of M. P. Dahlheim, transferred. 
John D. Miller, Hinckley, Minn., in place 
of George Haines, retired. 
Carl E. Hoover, Racine, Minn., in place of 
E. M. Franck, retired. 
Louis J. Sauvageau, Stillwater, Minn., in 
place of P.M. Lindbloom, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
E. Blaine Claypool, Clinton, Miss., in place 
of A. S. Langston, retired. 
Hoskins L. Deterly, Natchez, Miss., in place 
of W. H. Baldwin, retired. 
Everett M. Furtick, Rienzi, Miss., in place 
of B. W. Burnett, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Raymond M. Herr, Asbury, Mo., in place of 
C. V. Gaston, transferred. 
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Edwin L. Goodrich, Grain Valley, Mo., in 
place of R. J. Fine, resigned. 

Christian A. Greminger, Sainte Genevieve, 
Mo., in place of P. A. Baechle, retired. 

Dorian M. Alexander, Shelbyville, Mo., in 
place of H. H. Forman, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Elsie P. Garbe, Pablo, Mont., in place of 
F. L. Stimson, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Marlene M. Leger, West Swanzey, N.H., in 
place of F. G. Naromore, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Alfonso W. Magurno, Bloomingdale, N.J., 
in place of L. A. Harby, removed. 

John G. Hurley, Hackettstown, NJ., in 
place of J. G. Stout, retired. 

Norman H. Levbarg, Lakewood, NJ., in 
place of W. H. Applegate, deceased. 

Wilson G. Bell, Normandy Beach, N.J., in 
place of W. L. Kessler, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Jessie Bradley, Barryville, N.Y. in place 
of Eva Purcell, retired. 

Ruth I. Robl, Black River, N.Y., in place 
of W. R. Holt, retired. 

Helen C. Miller, Cadyville, N.Y., in place of 
H. N. Cataracte, retired. 

Walter A. Kanas, East Moriches, N.Y., in 
place of A. E. Olson, retired. 

Sidney Schorr, Far Rockaway, N.Y., in 
place of C. P. Buonora, deceased. 

Walter E. Fitzgerald, Getzville, N. T., in 
place of W. G. Clare, deceased. 

Evelyn M. Cassara, Highland Lake, N.Y. 
in place of Jeanette Bye, retired. 

Glenn W. Sickles, Mumford, N.Y., in place 
of F. T. Callan, deceased. 

Gerald M. McGinnis, Norwood, N.Y., in 
place of G. G. McQuaid, deceased. 

Clarence R. Ford, Saint Bonaventure, N. v., 
in place of C. T. Glackin, deceased, 


Walter S. Eckel, Schodack Landing, N.Y., 


in place of M. P. Van de Wal, retired. 
Lavina M. Kubler, South Cairo, N.Y., in 
place of R. C. McLaren, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Thelma J. Johnson, Ferguson, N.C., in 
place of J. C. West, retired. 
James H. Ross, Lincolnton, N.C., in place 
of V. N. Fair, retired. 
OHIO 
Henry L. Hanson, Chesterland, Ohio, in 
place of G. R. Evans, retired. 
Norman G. Betz, Duncan Falls, Ohio, in 
place of H. F. Laub, retired. 
Eugene O, Place, Leipsic, Ohio, in place of 
R. W. Wortman, deceased 
Harry R. Smith, Paulding, Ohio, in place 
of E. E. Hardesty, retired. 
Philip E. Foster, Winchester, Ohio, in place 
of J. R. Short, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Doyle V. Strong, Beaver, Okla., in place of 
D. D. Fry, deceased. 
Dorthy J. Orton, Fort Towson, Okla., in 
place of E. E. Meggs, deceased. 
Charlie D. Payne, Lawton, Okla., in place 
of Bennie Stephens, retired. 
Leta M. Brock, Mannsville, Okla., in place 
of D. A. Stilley, deceased. 
James T. Hughston, Valliant, Okla., in place 
of A. M. Mills, resigned. 
OREGON 


Bernice B. Muller, Wolf Creek, Oreg., in 
place of B. M. Hopper, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Herman E. Schwirian, Buena Vista, Pa., in 
place of G. V. Lacey, resigned. 
ry B. Lehman, Duke Center, Pa., in 
place of C. F. Semelsberger, deceased. 
Nicholas C. Nachman, East Springfield, Pa., 
in place of M. G. Spencer, retired. 
James L. Yingling, Gibsonia, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Moore, deceased. 
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Carl F. Englehart, Hunlock Creek, Pa., in 
place of S. C. Croop, deceased. 

John W. Weller, James Creek, Pa., in place 
of F. J. Garner, retired. 

George A. Ciprich, Laceyville, Pa., in place 
of A. C. O’Mara, retired 

William E. Noland, Lake Ariel, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Deming, retired. 

Charles E. Wise, Lebanon, Pa., in place of 
D. E. Walter, removed. 

Chester W. Marburger, Mars, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Mattern, retired. 

John W. Cooner, Millheim, Pa., in place of 
W. J. McMullin, retired. 

George W. Lauck, Jr., Pine Grove Mills, 
Pa., in place of G. W. Lauck, retired. 

Kathleen W. Cairns, Morgan, Pa., in place 
of C. M. Viola, resigned. 

Verla J. Hill, Needmore Pa., 
M. M. Waltz, retired. 

Prancis J. Augostine, New Castle, Pa., in 
place of W. R. Hanna, deceased. 

William H. Jones, Ralston, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Dougherty, retired. 

Michael Conrad, Jr., Worthington, Pa., in 
place of R. H. Weaver, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Henry Summerall, Aiken, S.C., in place of 
B. R. Permenter, retired. 

Ruby G. Hodge, Alcolu, S. C., in place of 
N. E. Hodge, retired. 

Joseph G. Orvin, Manning, S. C., in place of 
J J. Ropp, retired. 

Clara M. Mason, Varnville, S. O., in place of 
L. P. Ginn, retired. 


TENNESSEE 


Juanita J. Waller, Baxter, Tenn., in place 
of W. V. Cole. retired. 

Frederick C. James, Jr., Gadsden, Tenn., in 
place of M. J. Cox, retired. 

Woodrow W. Parker, Jasper, Tenn., in place 
of W. W. Turner, retired. 


TEXAS 


Charles D. Brown, Bremond, Tex., in place 
‘of A, H. Clark, retired. 

Marion E. Summers, Dripping Springs, Tex., 
in place of M. L. Spaw, retired. 

Sadie B. Davis, Elgin, Tex., in place of E. N. 
Sowell, retired. 

Eddie G. Rinehart, Franklin, Tex., in place 
of R. B. Truett, retired. 

Arthur W. Faubion, Leander, Tex., in place 
of D. R. Sherman, transferred. 

T. C. Wilhite, Pecan Gap, Tex., in place of 
U. B. Walker, retired. 


UTAH 


Ray M. Wettstein, Woods Cross, Utah, in 
place of N. M. Ballard, retired. 
VERMONT 
James R. Hudson, East Montpelier, Vt., in 
place of J. P. Dudley, deceased. 
Stanley R. Beauregard, Saint Albans, Vt., in 
place of H. G. Kennedy, retired. 
Paul W. Rivait, Salisbury, Vt., in place of 
J. E. Petersen, retired. 
Herman W. Mercier, Swanton, Vt., in place 
of I. E. Bronson, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Clarence M. Vassar, Charlotte Court House, 
Va., in place of W. H. Smith, Jr., retired. 
Byron A. Pepper, Colonial Beach, Va., in 
place of J. M. Mason, retired 
WASHINGTON 
Lavern M. Deane, Anacortes, Wash., in 
place of G. N. Dalstead, retired. 
Lynn I. Sauve, Moxee City, Wash., in place 
of G. S. Cartier, retired, 
George C. Hale, Saint John, Wash., in place 
of M. S. Falk, retired. 
Vada P. McMullan, Wenatchee, Wash., in 
place of J. F. Lester, deceased. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert A. Underwood, Ellenboro, W. Va., 
in place of O. L. Curry, retired. 
Billy J. Blankenship, Itmann, W. Va., in 
place of V. B. Coleman, retired. 


in place of 
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Thomas E. Roberts, Keystone, W. Va., in 
place of F. A. Webb, transferred. 
Lanelle W. Michael, Sinks Grove, W. Va., in 
place of L. R. Lemons, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
John M. Stauffacher, Darlington, Wis., in 
place of W. R. McCarville, transferred. 
John Weinberg, Gleason, Wis., in place of 
E. E. Welch, retired. 
Fredean P. Miller, Powers Lake, Wis., in 
place of Carl Pretzman, retired. 
Jerome M. Kowaleski, Wild Rose, Wis., in 
place of E. C. Jones, transferred. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following for permanent appointment 
to the grades indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 
To be commanders 
Pentti A. Stark 
Merlyn E. Natto 
Alfred C. Holmes 
To be lieutenants 
Francis D. Moran Charles K. Paul 
John W. Bricker Dee E. Kimbell 
Donald J. Florwick 
To be ensigns 
Robert T. Coffin 
Henry L. Pittock III 
Ronald W. Elonen 


James H. Allred 
Gordon E. Mills 
Paul W. Larsen 
Michael Gemperle John B. Jones 
Leland L. Reinke Thomas E. Ryder 
Christian Andreasen Edgar N. Vail 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JuLy 11, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 24: Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, may our 
President, our Speaker, and our Mem- 
bers of Congress know how to steer the 
ship of state during these days, through 
perilous waters and guide it into those 
channels which lead to peace and pros- 
perity. 

Give them wisdom to consider every 
piece of legislation with fairness and 
frankness, judging it conscientiously 
and prayerfully and then express them- 
selves, as statesmen, with a voice and 
a vote that manifests candor and free- 
dom. 

May the day speedily come in our 
Republic when all our citizens shall be 
free and capable of thinking independ- 
ently for themselves and not be dominat- 
ed by prejudice and expediency or by 
popular opinion or movement of any 
party and parties, but when our Govern- 
ment shall truly be “a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Hear us in Christ’s name. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
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amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 851. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the transmission and disposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of electric energy 
generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
also market power generated at Amistad Dam 
on the Rio Grande. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 3872) entitled An act to 
increase the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, to ex- 
tend the period within which the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington may 
exercise its functions, and for other pur- 
poses”, disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. PRoxMIRE, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, Mrs, NEUBERGER, Mr. Me- 
INTYRE, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Javits to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZING ADMINISTRATOR OF 
GSA TO PROVIDE FOR PURCHASE, 
ETC., OF ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 432, 
Rept. No. 539), which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5171) to authorize the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration to co- 
ordinate and otherwise provide for the eco- 
nomic and efficient purchase, lease, mainte- 
nance, operation, and utilization of electronic 
data processing equipment by Federal de- 
partments and agencies. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


REPEAL OF SUBSECTION (d) OF 
SECTION 2388 OF TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. THORNBERRY, on behalf of Mr. 
COLMER, from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 433, Rept. No. 540), which 
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was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be m order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4897) to repeal subsection (d) of section 
2388 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


THE NAVY AND THE LATEST 
BATHING SUITS 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and dismayed by an illustrated 
article which appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 13 to July 20, 1963. 
The headline is “Trim New Swimsuits 
for Summer Maneuvers—An Exclusive 
Preview of the Bathing Outfits Soon To 
Hit the Beaches Shows Midriffs in 
Exposed Positions While the Bikini 
Achieves a Strategic Advance and Fab- 
rics Make Critics Wonder if the Suits 
Are Really Immersible.” Then followed 
large colored pictures—one is entitled 
“Lycra Suit by Roxanne Receives Tank 
Test and Attention from Seabees of a 
Navy Amphibious Construction Bat- 
talion.” A model is pictured with nine 
Seabees. Next is a full-page picture en- 
titled “Making Practice Landing, Camp 
Pendleton Marines Engulf Models in 
Avant-Garde Suits.” Here we see our 
marines, in full battle dress, pictured 
with several models. Another picture 
bears the title: “Members of Navy’s Un- 
derwater Demolition Unit I, Training in 
San Diego, Clamber up Coronado Rocks 
Among Sunbathers Wearing Vinyl 
Suits.” Models in the new swimsuits are 
shown with the demolition team. 

A full and accurate explanation is due 
us by the Secretary of the Navy and all 
those responsible for permitting such 
photos to be taken and published. In 
my estimation, this article is an unfair 
reflection on all our fighting men in 
all the services and they must resent it. 
That our marines, in battle dress, are 
pictured in such a frolicking manner is 
a disgrace to our Marine Corps, long ad- 
mired and respected for their bravery in 
battle, as well as to every man serving 
in the Navy. 

What an image of decadence this ar- 
ticle creates. Is this the kind of serv- 
ice we are asking of our men and per- 
mitting them to perform? What, then, 
is the need for calling young men to 
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service, interrupting their education and 
working careers? What of the wives 
who are compelled to face all the prob- 
lems of rearing young children alone 
while their husbands are away perform- 
ing their military obligations? 

If there can be some reasonable ex- 
cuse for this shambles, I should like to 
hear it. And I maintain that no matter 
how plausible an explanation is given 
us, the whole impression is so bad and 
tragic from a psychological standpoint, 
that the entire episode is unforgivable. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL APPRENTICESHIP BILL 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a Federal appren- 
ticeship bill to prohibit discrimination in 
apprenticeship, on-the-job training, up- 


. grading, and other joint labor-manage- 


ment training programs. 

The bill covers labor organizations, 
employers, and certain other hiring and 
training organizations. 

It sets up an Apprenticeship Training 
Commission composed of five salaried 
commissioners to be appointed by the 
President on a bipartisan basis. 

Jurisdiction of the States having ef- 
fective antidiscrimination laws is pre- 
served. The Commission would have the 
power to utilize regional, State, and local 
agencies to accomplish its purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for such legis- 
lation is clear. The best available esti- 
mates indicate that only 2 percent of 
those undergoing apprentice training in 
the United States are Negro; and that 
out of a Negro work force of some 7 mil- 
lion—11 to 20 percent are unemployed— 
twice that of other workers. 

Apprentice training in all its aspects 
covers well over one-half million jobs a 
year. Where discrimination exists in 
this area it prejudices American society 
from the home to the school and wastes 
some of our best human resources. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago, on 
June 4, I joined in introducing the Equal 
Rights Act of 1963 to enable individuals 
and the Federal Government to initiate 
civil cases to enforce 14th amendment 
guarantees in the use of public facili- 
ties; and to enable the Attorney General 
to invoke Bill of Rights protections for 
individuals by initiating civil injunctive 
actions on their behalf. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
enact this additional legislation imtro- 
duced today as the right—on merit—to 
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seek gainful employment that is basic to 
our concept of democracy. The denial 
of this right to join a union or to partici- 
pate in joint labor-management training 
programs hurts the individual, the fam- 
ily, and the community. 


McCORMACK PARK 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I walked to the office through 
the area bounded by Independence Ave- 
nue and C Street. This is the area from 
which the buildings were recently re- 
moved. The cellars have been filled in 
and the open spaces have been graded 
and seeded and are now covered with a 
pleasant growth of fresh, green grass. 
A remarkable number of trees have been 
preserved and stand in full foliage. 
Birds flit from tree to tree and fill the 
air with pleasant song. Altogether, this 
is a peaceful and verdant oasis in the 
midst of the brick and concrete of Capi- 
tol Hill. 

I have never been clear as to the rea- 
son for the acquisition of this property. 
Speaker Rayburn indicated that it would 
be used for an addition to the Library of 
Congress. Others have proposed its use 
as a memorial to James Madison, but 
there appears to be no clear-cut decision 
or policy in this regard. 

By spending a small amount of money, 
this area could be made into a pleasant 
park which would provide a much needed 
area of recreation and repose in the 
midst of the legislative hurly-burly of the 
Hill. A few more trees could be planted, 
some shrubbery installed, paths con- 
structed, and benches set about at 
convenient intervals. A Roman-style 
fountain could be installed so that the 
musical splash of its water could provide 
a note of refreshment in the warm sum- 
mer weather. 

I regretted losing the rows of historic 
houses which were demolished in the 
course of this reconstruction, but it may 
be that we have acquired a more satisfy- 
ing natural asset if we have the good 
sense to preserve it. 

Since this park should have a name, I 
suggest that it be named in honor of the 
present Speaker of the House. We now 
have the Cannon, Longworth, and Ray- 
burn Office Buildings. 

Why not McCormack Park? 


PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday I placed at the desk for the 
first time as a Member of the House a 
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discharge petition to bring before the 
House my resolution, House Resolution 
407, that would provide a rule to debate 
and act upon House Joint Resolution 
9, to amend the Constitution to off- 
set the Supreme Court decision to permit 
prayer in public schools and all public 
places on a voluntary, nondenomina- 
tional basis. The petition is before the 
House. We need 218 signatures. 

I call your attention to the wonderful 
action of the great and honored Speaker 
of the House in having placed above his 
dais the words “In God we trust.” And 
he does place his trust in Almighty God. 
I always did respect our great Speaker, 
but this action on his part even increased 
my respect for him. 

Not only should we amend the Con- 
stitution to offset the two cases the 
Supreme Court has already decided, but 
these cases now under preparation, one 
to remove “In God we trust” from our 
currency and another to take “under 
God” from the Pledge of Allegiance. 

As I said before, the urgency of this 
matter leaves me with no alternative 
but to file this petition. I know many 
Members, like myself, have never signed 
a discharge petition. I have never 
signed one for material things, or for 
material benefits. This discharge peti- 
tion deals with our belief in Almighty 
God and our right to preserve it. I be- 
lieve our faith in Almighty God is the 
foundation of our country. If we do not 
take action and sign this discharge peti- 
tion, I think we are doing a disservice 
to our religion and our free society. I 
urge you to sign this petition now as 
rapidly as possible in order to bring this 
matter before the House. 

I also stated in a personal letter to all 
my colleagues in the House, that: 

The urgency of this matter leaves me no 
alternative, if, as I believe, we are to prevent 
the advocates of a godless society to accom- 
plish in the United States that which the 
Communists have accomplished in Soviet 
Russia. I canot sit idly by and permit this 
to happen. 


This discharge petition does not pro- 
vide any ordinary legislation but it will 
give the people of this country the right 
to decide, through their State legisla- 
tures, to amend the Constitution and re- 
establish the basic law of the land as we 
knew it for the past 150 years. 


END THE KOREAN WAR STATE OF 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week I introduced a bill 
to end the state of emergency which has 
existed in this country since 1950. I have 
two principal reasons for introducing 
the bill, H.R. 7408. 

First, ending the state of emergency 
would require that Congress take posi- 
tive action, under the Reorganization 
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Act of 1946, to remain in session if our 
business is not finished by July 31. This 
might hopefully result in some effort to- 
ward shorter sessions of the Congress. 

Second, ending the state of emer- 
gency would require an examination of 
the extraordinary powers which still ac- 
crue to the Federal Government as a 
result of this state of emergency, pow- 
ers which—if still needed—should be 
provided by appropriate statute, not by 
the excuse of a state of emergency be- 
cause of a war which ended a decade ago. 

I will press for early consideration of 
this bill as a separate measure or as part 
of consideration which may be given to 
revisions of law to improve congressional 
procedures. I will welcome support from 
others who join me in these beliefs. 

For the information of the Members, 
I will list a few of the provisions in law 
which remain in effect because of the 
state of emergency. There are dozens 
of others, perhaps even scores, many of 
them obscure and unused at the present 
time. The examples are: 

Control over consumer credit may be 
exercised only “during the time of war 
beginning after” August 8, 1947, “or any 
national emergency declared by the 
President”—Public Law 80-386. 

Contracts for supplies and services, 
under Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, may be negoti- 
ated without advertising if determined to 
be necessary in the public interest “dur- 
ing the period of a national emergency 
declared by the President or by the Con- 
gress’’—Public Law 81-152. 

Contracts for supplies and services, 
under the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949, may be negotiated without 
advertising if determined to be neces- 
sary in the public interest “during the 
period of a national emergency declared 
by the President or by the Congress“ 
Public Law 81-110. 

During any national emergency de- 
clared by the President or by the Con- 
gress, “the United States may have 
exclusive or nonexclusive control and 
possession of airports disposed of as sur- 
plus under authority of this act! Pub- 
lic Law 80-289. 

The President may provide for the con- 
trol and anchorage of foreign-flag ves- 
sels in territorial waters of the United 
States, whenever he finds that the se- 
curity of the United States is endan- 
gered by reason of actual or threatened 
war, or invasion, or insurrection, or sub- 
versive activity,” and so forth—Public 
Law 81-679. 

Charters of vessels may be terminated 
by the Federal Maritime Board and ves- 
sels of citizens may be requisitioned 
“whenever the President shall proclaim 
that the security of the national defense 
makes it advisable, or during any na- 
tional emergency declared by proclama- 
tion of the President“ — Public Law 76- 
328. 


LOYAL-TO-ORVILLE OATH 
DROPPED 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the hundreds of conscientious, 
able ASCS committeemen who are try- 
ing to represent the best interests of the 
farmers who elected them, I want to 
thank Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman for his belated action in can- 
celing his earlier loyal-to-Orville oath. 
His action announced in today’s Federal 
Register carries out the purpose of my 
House Joint Resolution 413 which I in- 
troduced May 14. 

Farm programs initiated by the Ken- 
nedy administration are not necessarily 
what the farmers themselves want. For 
example, the wheat certificate plan the 
administration backed was firmly de- 
feated by wheat farmers in the May 21 
referendum. 

Farmer-elected ASCS committeemen 
should not be required to ignore farmer 
sentiment by pledging support for what- 
ever control schemes emerge from Cap- 
itol Hill. I am glad that Mr. Freeman 
backed up and I hope he stays put. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and fo revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, recent reports of the ground- 
work which preceded the Organization 
of American States Council meeting July 
3 are extremely disturbing. On July 5 
the New York Times reported that 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs U. Alexis Johnson had 
met with Latin American delegates to 
the OAS. According to the Times, which 
described its sources as “diplomatic in- 
formants,” Mr. Johnson had told the 
OAS delegates that Cuba no longer 
constituted a military threat to the 
hemisphere. 

We all know the result of the OAS 
Council meeting which followed. The 
Council split on the efforts to apply 
stronger sanctions against Communist 
Cuba. 

Cuba does constitute a threat to this 
hemisphere, and I doubt that any Mem- 
ber of Congress now in office would deny 
it. 

Even the State Department press of- 
ficer Richard Phillips would not deny 
that Cuba remains a threat to this 
hemisphere. In a press conference 
which followed the article on Johnson, 
Phillips said: 

Cuban-directed subversion efforts increased 
during the past year. 

And evidence bears out this fact, as we 
have just seen in Venezuela where Amer- 
ican oil properties are being sabotaged 
by Castro agents. 

Even a special OAS factfinding com- 
mittee states that Castro subversion is 
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threatening the security of this hemi- 
sphere. 


I strongly urge that there be some cor- 
rections made in our diplomatic com- 
munity to erase the absurd notion that 
the American people want or will accept 
peaceful coexistence with Communist 
Castro. 

This situation has been pointed up in 
a recent editorial of the Miami Herald, 
a newspaper which is known for its au- 
thoritative comments and influence in 
the field of inter-American affairs. Edi- 
tor Don Shoemaker’s knowledgeable 
analysis of OAS shows genuine alertness, 
and under unanimous consent. I include 
it at this point in the RECORD. 


WASHINGTON DOES THE SCUTTLING: AN INSIDE 
JOB ON THE OAS 


When the Organization of American States 
voted 14 to 1, with 4 abstentions, for new 
curbs on Communist subversion from Cuba, 
we raised a question: “Was the lack of una- 
nimity in the OAS Council due to tiptoeing 
leadership by U.S. spokesmen?" 

The answer, it turns out, is worse than 
“yes.” The influence of the United States 
proved to be leadership in reyerse—away 
from instead of toward a hemisphere quar- 
antine on the focus of infection in Cuba. 

The OAS had scheduled a meeting July 3 to 
act on a committee report calling on all 
member nations to break off diplomatic ties 
with Communist Cuba and halt the flow of 
agents, money, and propaganda from the oc- 
cupied island into the rest of the New World. 

On June 28, according to the New York 
Times, U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs, held 
a secret meeting with the OAS Council. The 
Times was told that Mr. Johnson gave the 
OAS delegates an appraisal of the changing 
conditions in Cuba and said Cuba no long- 
er constituted a military threat to the hemi- 
sphere. 

By contrast, the OAS committee had re- 
ported that Communist subversion from 
Cuba was intensifying. 

The New York Times also reported: “U.S. 
Officials who have been analyzing Castro’s 
offers to ‘normalize’ relations believe they are 
motivated by a genuine desire to relieve ex- 
ternal pressures on his regime at a time 
when it must concentrate on solving pressing 
economic difficulties. 

“They point out that Havana radio's re- 
cent broadcasts to the United States and 
Latin America have shown less aggressive- 
ness. 

“Similar observations were made by Latin 
American diplomats who recently returned 
from Cuba. They said that Castro had per- 
sonally assured the Governments of Brazil 
and Mexico that he would abandon his 
campaign to subvert the Latin American 
nations.” 

The State Department promptly denied 
that Mr. Johnson had reported a definite de- 
crease of tensions in United States-Cuban re- 
lations. The State Department's official voice 
did not, however, deny that Mr. Johnson met 
secretly with the OAS Council. 

What the New York Times reported was 
the impression gleaned from the June 28 
session by Latin American diplomats. The 
denial, after the split vote on July 3, was 
too late to mend the damage. 

The only conclusion we can draw from 
this set of facts is that the State Depart- 
ment tried to scuttle, im advance, the OAS 
program for united action against commu- 
nism in Cuba. Although almost three- 
fourths of the members voted for the plan, 
Its failure is virtually guaranteed by the 
U.S. leadership-in-reverse. 

The State Department tiptoed backward 


at a time when most people in the United 


States wanted action to evict communism 
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from Cuba. Incidents such as this make 
us wonder whether U.S. foreign policy now- 
adays isn't indeed foreign to 


LOYALTY OATH RESCINDED BY 
FREEMAN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call Members’ attention to the 
Federal Register of Thursday, July 11, 
1963. On page 706 you will find that 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man has rescinded the so-called loyalty 
oath. I commend him for it as about 37 
House Members have introduced resolu- 
tions to rescind the ridiculous oath and 
I am please to learn congressional action 
will not be necessary. Let me also call 
your attention that in the so-called loy- 
alty oath, or pledge, promulgated on 
March 1, 1963, every county ccmmittee- 
man, elected by the farmers, not ap- 
pointed or selected by Mr. Freeman, 
would have been required to take a writ- 
ten oath that “he would support the 
program that he was called upon to ad- 
minister.” It is high time, and again I 
commend the Secretary, for finally tak- 
ing this action. It will be well received 
by hundreds of ASC committeemen 
throughout the country. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to ask the major- 
ity leader if he can advise us as to the 
program for the balance of this week 
and also next week, if he can. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been previously announced, the House 
will consider the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill this afternoon. When 
that bill is disposed of, we will ask to ad- 
journ over to Monday, that is, if the bill 
is disposed of today. 

The legislative program for next week 
is as follows: 

Monday: Consent Calendar. 

Tuesday: Private Calendar. Also HR. 
4897, repealing subsection (d) of section 
2388 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

Wednesday: H.R. 101, peanuts for 
boiling. 

Thursday and the balance of the week: 
HR. 5171, authorizing the GSA to coor- 
dinate and provide for the purchase, 
lease, maintenance, operation, and utili- 
zation of automatic data processing 
equipment by Federal departments and 
agencies. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the usual reservation that 
conference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 
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DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE FOR WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY 17, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we will 
be capable of handling this heavy legis- 
lative program next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, with the gentle- 
man’s able help, I feel that we will. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I thank the gen- 


tleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7431) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 2 hours, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. WILsox] and one-half to be 
controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7431, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NatcHer] will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Witson] will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Narcuer]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time we present 
for your approval the annual District of 
Columbia appropriations bill for the fis- 
cal year 1964. 

Mr. Witson and I have had the pleas- 
ure of serving with three new Members 
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this year, Mr. Grarmo, of Connecticut, 
Mr. FINNEGAN, of Illinois, and Mr. WY- 
man, Of New Hampshire. All of these 
gentlemen are outstanding Members of 
the House and have rendered excellent 
service as members of this committee. 

We carefully considered budget esti- 
mates totaling $289,581,800. For the 
fiscal year 1964 we recommend that the 
sum of $284,286,800 be appropriated. 

The amount approved for the District 
of Columbia for fiscal year 1963 was the 
largest amount ever recommended by our 
committee. From 1955 to 1962 the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s budget has increased 
$97.2 million, or 75.1 percent. This is 
right unusual when you consider the fact 
that the District’s population declined 
48 percent between 1950 and 1960. 
Money is not the answer to a great many 
of the problems now confronting the 
District of Columbia. More spending 
and more building will not answer some 
of the more pressing problems confront- 
ing us today. 

The amount recommended for fiscal 
year 1964 is $11,365,164 below the total 
appropriated for fiscal year 1963 and 
$5,295,000 below the 1964 estimates. 

The District of Columbia is financed 
out of five funds: a general fund, a 
highway fund, a water fund, a motor ve- 
hicle parking fund, and a sanitary sew- 
age fund. 

Our bill provides for a Federal con- 
tribution of $30 million for the general 
fund, $1,924,000 for the water fund, and 
$944,000 for the sanitary sewage works 
fund. The Federal payment requested 
for the general fund for fiscal year 1964 
totaled $32 million, and the amount that 
we recommend is $30 million. Only the 
A budget was considered by our commit- 
tee and the total amount recommended 
under this budget is $11,365,164 less than 
the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1963. For fiscal year 1963 the sum of 
$30 million was approved for the Fed- 
eral payment to the general fund, and 
certainly no justification can be offered 
for a higher amount in the Federal pay- 
ment when the overall amount of the 
budget. is considerably less than the 
total amount appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1963. 

The committee has approved the re- 
quest for $8 million in loan authoriza- 
tion for capital outlay projects financed 
through the sanitary sewage works fund. 
The loan authorization of $75 million ap- 
proved several years ago by Congress for 
capital outlay items other than sanitary 
sewage works was exhausted during the 
fiscal year 1963 and legislation is now 
pending before Congress requesting ad- 
ditional loan authorization. If ap- 
proved, then the B budget requests which 
had to be held in abeyance can be pre- 
sented to Congress. If the Federal pay- 
ment authorization is increased by 
Congress then, at the time the B budget 
requests are considered, every considera- 
tion will be given to an increased Fed- 
eral payment. 

Of the total amount recommended of 
$284,286,800, the sum of $252,124,000 will 
be used for operating expenses; $4,989,- 
800 is for repayment of loans and inter- 
est to the Federal Government, and $27,- 
173,000 is for capital outlay. 
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We recommend the sum of $16,910,- 
000 for general operating expenses. This 
is an increase of $522,250 over the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1963 
and $148,000 less than the budget esti- 
mates. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission has general juris- 
diction over the regulation and improve- 
ment of mass transportation in the 
metropolitan district. There was discus- 
sion during the hearings that certain re- 
quirements of the Commission are not 
being met by the local bus companies, 
particularly in the following respects: 
first, overcrowding of buses; second, ex- 
haust fumes; and third, utilization of air 
conditioned buses. The Commission is 
urged to continue its investigations in 
these areas and seek adherence to the 
regulations in effect. 

For public safety we recommend the 
sum of $65,032,000. This is an increase 
of $4,541,400 over fiscal year 1963 and 
a reduction of $340,000 in the estimates. 

During the hearings we spent much 
time on requests for the Metropolitan Po- 
lice and for the courts. In our Capital 
City we are fortunate in having an ex- 
cellent police department. Over the 
years the department has been subject- 
ed to more and more pressures of all 
kinds, and it is time for the District of- 
ficials and the Congress to eliminate 
these pressures. At no time in the his- 
tory of the District has it been more im- 
portant that the police department re- 
ceive maximum support from the courts, 
the officials in the District and from Con- 
gress. Major crimes are quickly solved 
in Washington and no city comparable 
— size has a better record along this 

Serious crime in the District climbed 
to new levels during fiscal year 1963. 
The people in Washington and the 
visitors to our Capital City are entitled to 
a system of law enforcement which will 
insure them the right to transact their 
business and traverse the streets at any 
time without fear of assault. The Metro- 
politan Police Department has the right 
to expect full cooperation from the citi- 
zens of the city and from our courts. 
When criminal charges are preferred and 
clearly established, adequate sentences 
should follow. Any deviation from this 
process makes a mockery of law enforce- 
ment and justice. 

Each day more and more young people 
in the District are coming into conflict 
with the law. The unpleasant truth is 
that we are not even holding the line 
against juvenile delinquency. Accord- 
ing to police records from July 1, 1962, 
through December 31, 1962, some 1,800 
cases were referred to Juvenile Court. 
Only 20 percent of the cases sent to 
Juvenile Court resulted in commitment 
of the suspected offender to either the 
District or Federal corrective institutions. 
They are turned back on the street before 
the police are aware of their release. 

Every consideration should now be 
given to a change in the regulations in 
the Metropolitan Police Department 
whereby off-duty policemen can be used 
as special details for Presidential affairs, 
parades, and other civic functions. At 
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the present time only about 400 of Wash- 
ington’s 2,854 policemen are actually on 
the streets at any given moment. Dur- 
ing an average 24-hour day, about 1,150 
men are on patrol duty or are investigat- 
ing crimes, and about 1,070 are off duty 
or sick, with the rest performing admin- 
istrative, technical or clerical work. 
Using the present procedure of assigning 
regular officers on duty to special details 
such as parades and other civic func- 
tions thereby removes from the streets 
available crime-fighting manpower 
which is sorely needed today. 

For education we recommend the sum 
of $61,670,000. This is an increase of 
$2,165,250 over fiscal year 1963 and a 
reduction of $139,000 in the estimates. 

The illiteracy rate in the District is 
alarming. The percentage of people who 
are unable to read and write has risen 
in the District during the past 30 years, 
while illiteracy generally has decreased 
throughout the rest of the Nation. Ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, the Dis- 
trict illiteracy rate is 1.9 percent and the 
national average is 2.4 percent. The 
rates for the balance of the country de- 
clined since the year 1930, but in Wash- 
ington the figures show an increase in 
the illiteracy rate of from 1.7 to 1.8 per- 
cent in 1950 and 1.9 percent in 1960. 
Problems relating to education are 
among the more serious in the District 
today. 

During the hearings, it developed that 
there is only a 15.8-percent participa- 
tion in the school lunch program in 
Washington. There is probably no place 
in our country where there are more 
hungry children who desperately need 
the benefits of this program than in the 
District of Columbia. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the Board of 
Education, and the Board has since fa- 
vorably reconsidered and approved an 
elementary school lunch program in the 
public schools. The committee was ad- 
vised that sufficient funds are available 
within the public building construction 
program for transfer to the Meyer and 
Garrison Elementary School projects for 
the addition of lunchroom facilities, and 
that design changes can be made in 
the Green and Harris Elementary School 
projects to include such accommoda- 
tions. Approval of these transfers and 
design changes is recommended as well 
as the incorporation of such features in 
future construction. 

For parks and recreation we recom- 
mend the sum of $8,853,000. This is an 
increase of $288,950 over fiscal year 1963 
and a reduction of $10,000 in the esti- 
mates. 

In answer to certain questions, the 
Superintendent of the Department of 
Recreation informed the committee that 
we have approximately 250 teenage 
fangs, each composed of from 15 to 35 
members. Most of these gangs are bad 
and cause much trouble in the District. 
The roving leaders of the Recreation 
Department are working with about 36 
of these gangs, and in addition are work- 
ing with 413 individual boys and girls 
referred to them by such agencies as 
the public schools and the welfare de- 
partment. This is a bad situation to 
have confronting our visitors and the 
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citizens of the District. Again we call 
this to the attention of the courts and 
police department and to all those whose 
responsibility it is to see that such groups 
do not continue to exist. 

We recommend the sum of $66,316,000 
for health and welfare. This is an in- 
crease of $403,099 over fiscal year 1963 
and a reduction of $1,648,000 in the 
estimates. 

During the budget hearings for fiscal 
year 1963, the committee ascertained 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of drugs had been stolen from the 
District of Columbia General Hospital. 
The committee insisted that new regula- 
tions should immediately be placed into 
effect to prevent such a practice. Dur- 
ing the current hearings the new direc- 
tor and his staff presented the program 
now in effect to prevent the loss of drugs 
in the future. Every precaution should 
be taken to eliminate this thievery. 

Control of venereal disease is one of 
the major health problems in the Dis- 
trict. The gonorrhea rate in Washing- 
ton is eight times the national average, 
and the District ranks 12th among the 
States for primary and secondary syphilis 
cases. The committee again urges that 
every effort be made to bring this serious 
problem under control. 

We have a number of improvements in 
the welfare program resulting from in- 
vestigations started during the fiscal 
year 1962 by the Committees on Appro- 
priations in the House and the Senate. 
The Controller’s Office was established 
for the purpose of providing business and 
managerial leadership for improvement 
in the administration of the Department 
of Welfare, and a reorganization plan 
which is designed to put the Department 
of Public Welfare on a businesslike basis 
has been developed and is up for ap- 
proval by the Board of Commissioners. 
In addition, the expanded investigation 
program and programs for the training 
of aid-to-dependent-children mothers 
are well underway. New procedures are 
being implemented which will prevent 
overpayment to public assistance recip- 
ients and prevent ineligible persons from 
obtaining welfare relief and surplus 
foods. The decreases in the Department 
of Welfare are due primarily to a re- 
duction of expenditures in public assist- 
ance grants which amount to $1,138,956. 
The increases in this Department refiect 
mandatory costs relating to personnel 
services, annualization of programs au- 
thorized by Congress for a portion of the 
fiscal year 1963, and for staffing for new 
facilities required by increased popula- 
tion. 

For highways and traffic we recom- 
mend the sum of $12,138,000. This is an 
increase of $684,225 over fiscal year 
1963 and a reduction of $115,000 in the 
estimates. 

The problems relating to the highway 
program in the District of Columbia 
were gone into very thoroughly, both 
with officials of the District and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

Any effort to bring important highway 
projects in the District to a complete 
halt is a serious mistake. In order to 
meet the tremendous day-to-day growth 
of traffic in Washington, we must carry 
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the highway program along with any and 
all proposals concerning a rapid transit 
system. The highway program in the 
District of Columbia, with emphasis on 
the Interstate System, is one of the ma- 
jor long-established activities of the Dis- 
trict government. Congress has fol- 
lowed a deliberate and positive course 
with reference to the Interstate System. 
A procedure for designation of the sys- 
tem was established first in the enact- 
ment of legislation in 1944; and after 
years of painstaking analyses of trends 
of engineering and economic facts, it 
enacted the Federal Highway Act and 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 which 
authorized appropriations and levied 
taxes to construct the Interstate System. 
From time to time various amendments 
have been added to the basic legislation, 
but Congress has insisted on its original 
policy that this Nation including the 
District of Columbia shall have an In- 
terstate System. In order to have such 
a system, it must be continuous and to be 
acceptable under the law it must be prop- 
erly designated. The Interstate High- 
way System will prove to be one of the 
most substantial and meritorious public 
works programs ever undertaken by this 
country. This program is equally im- 
portant to the District of Columbia. 

For 5 consecutive years, be 
with 1959 and extending through the 
fiscal year 1963, Congress has appro- 
priated funds for the Potomac River 
Freeway and funds have already been 
obligated on the freeway in excess of $17 
million. Additional obligations in the 
sum of $11 million are imminent. In 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963, Congress ap- 
propriated funds for the design and par- 
tial construction of the Three Sisters 
Bridge. These two projects are not in 
the embryonic stage. They are consist- 
ent with and a part of the national 
program and have been reviewed re- 
peatedly by the Congress. The District 
now has $330,000 available for the Three 
Sisters Bridge and $1,248,601 is unob- 
ligated and available from prior year 
appropriations for the Potomac River 
Freeway. The committee approves the 
budget request of $900,000 for the north 
leg in fiscal year 1964. The Three Sis- 
ters Bridge, Potomac River Freeway and 
north leg of the inner loop should pro- 
ceed without further delay. 

For sanitary engineering we recom- 
mend the sum of $21,205,000. This 
amount includes $2,942,000 for the 
Washington Aqueduct. This is an in- 
crease of $154,462 over fiscal year 1963 
and a reduction of $143,000 in the esti- 
mates. Here the reduction totaling 
$141,200 for the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering reflects the denial of 17 ad- 
ditional positions proposed, as well as 
the request for a total authority of $20,- 
000 for temporary services for field 
maintenance and for contract or other- 
wise for maintenance and repair of 
meters. During the past few months 
disclosures of deficiencies in the work 
and performance of Department em- 
ployees indicate that present personnel 
are not being properly utilized. 

Currently there is a total of 27,253 
positions authorized in the District gov- 
ernment. The budget proposed an ad- 
ditional 511 for fiscal year 1964. We 
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recommend 361, which will provide 
staffing for new construction that will be 
completed and open for occupancy dur- 
ing the year and includes 180 firemen 
necessary to maintain the current staff- 
ing level under the terms of the legisla- 
tion reducing the workweek from 56 to 
48 hours a week. In 1958 the District 
had 23,163 employees and the authorized 
total today is 27,253. During the hear- 
ings we carefully investigated the num- 
ber of top-grade positions which have 
taken effect in the past 8 years in the 
District. Again we want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that too many generals 
and not enough privates make a poor 
army. 

We recommend a total of $27,173,000 
for capital outlay projects in the coming 
fiscal year. 

For public schools we had 12 requests 


drawn, due to the fact that this item 
was approved in the supplemental bill. 
We recommend that the 11 capital out- 
lay requests for schools be approved. 

Under public library we have one capi- 
tal outlay request totaling $101,000 for 
equiping the Palisades Branch Library, 
lay requests for schools be approved. 

Under public welfare we have three 
requests and we recommend that all 
three requests be approved. You will 
note that one request was reduced from 
$642,000 to $325,000, and this applied to 
the heating plant at Junior Village. 
This reduction was made during the 
hearings at the request of the Depart- 
ment. 

For highways, 20 projects were re- 
quested, and during the hearings it de- 
veloped that the interchange C project 
and the intermediate loop project could 
not be placed under contract during 
1964. Therefore, the projects were 
withdrawn. Certain reductions were 
made voluntarily and the item pertain- 
ing to the downtown internal transit 
circulation study was added to the street 
improvements and extensions request, 
thereby leaving a total of 17 projects. 
We recommend approval of all 17. 

Under the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering we have 15 projects re- 
quested and we recommend approval of 
all 15. 

For Washington Aqueduct we have 
three capital outlay projects requested 
and we recommend that two be ap- 
proved, and the third project relating to 
shops and storehouses, Dalecarlia, be 
refused. 

The budget submitted, designated as 
the A budget, was in balance, and the 
budget that we propose today is in bal- 
ance. 

As the Members know, several days 
ago the House enacted legislation rais- 
ing the ceiling for the Federal payment 
from $32 million to $45 million. In addi- 
tion, legislation was enacted increasing 
the borrowing authority for capital out- 
lay projects from $75 million to $150 
million. When this legislation is finally 
enacted by the Senate and signed into 
law by the President, additional requests 
totaling some $40 million will be sub- 
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mitted to Congress. A number of the 
requests to be made under this B budget 
are of great importance to the District 
at this time and every consideration will 
be given, not only to the capital outlay 
items proposed and to the increased 
Federal payment, but to all requests 
which will help us solve some of the 
problems in law enforcement, education, 
welfare, and in the Department of 
Health. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee has ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in rec- 
ommending a budget for fiscal year 1964 
for the District of Columbia, due to the 
fact that a great many projects and re- 
quests are to be submitted later under 
what we refer to at this time as the B 
budget. We have carefully considered 
every request presented under the A 
budget and our committee recommends 
this bill to the Members of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to compliment the gentleman and 
his committee on the very fine job they 
have done with the budget for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The gentleman said 
something about the A budget in con- 
nection with the education program for 
the District. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to us what he means by the A 
budget, and if there is a B budget, what 
that means? 

Mr. NATCHER. I would like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas that the A budget as presented 
in January is a balanced budget. You 
will recall that for the first time in the 
history of the District of Columbia a 
separate budget message was sent to the 
Hill for the District of Columbia. At 
the time the budget was presented, the 
$289 million budget which we referred 
to as the A budget, sufficient revenues 
would be on hand and available to take 
care of that budget. In order to have 
a number of capital-outlay items for the 
schools, the Department of Welfare, and 
the other departments, there was not suf- 
ficient revenue on hand at that time and 
the B budget will follow. 

Due to the fact that the increased 
Federal payment had not been presented 
to the House and in addition since the 
loan authorization of $75 million had 
been consumed, there was no additional 
loan authorization. As the gentleman 
from Arkansas well knows, this I believe 
was enacted in 1958. This has been con- 
sumed. There was no additional author- 
ity for the District of Columbia to bor- 
row out of the Treasury and repay over 
the years for projects. Therefore, this 
legislation finally came to the House and 
passed 2 weeks ago. These two bills that 
have now been enacted by the House 
place the District Commissioners, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the President 
in a position to submit to the Congress, 
after these bills pass the Senate, of 
course, additional requests which we re- 
fer to as the B budget. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for the explanation, Will the gentleman 
yield further? 
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one NATCHER. I will be delighted to 

Mr. HARRIS. I observe that in this 
budget there is capital outlay for various 
purposes and a detailed analysis of the 
capital outlay for educational programs, 
referring to certain elementary and jun- 
ior high schools for the District of Col- 
umbia. I spoke to the gentleman a few 
days ago about a controversy with ref- 
erence to a new proposed junior high 
school in the northwestern part of the 
District. Incidentally, this is in the area 
of the District where I live and have lived 
for 17 years. I am somewhat familiar 
with the situation. There is a contro- 
versy as to where the most appropriate 
location of the new high school would 
be. Is that included in this proposal? 

Mr. NATCHER. To what school does 
the gentleman refer? 

Mr. HARRIS. I refer to the junior 
high school proposed by the superin- 
tendent of our schools to be located at 
North Dakota and Kansas Avenues. It 
appears that last year Superintendent 
Hansen asked for and received $650,000 
for site acquisition and plans for a new 
junior high school at this location. It 
has since developed, after people in that 
community and the Parents-Teachers 
Association had considered and discussed 
it with Superintendent Hansen, mem- 
bers of the Board, and others, a Mrs. 
Kirstein came to your committee and 
made a very fine statement about it, 
and on behalf of the people in that area 
opposed the additional request for 
$3,200,000 because the Superintendent 
of Schools, they claim, arbitrarily re- 
fused their request to consider a more 
appropriate location taking into consid- 
eration the other two junior high schools 
in this section of the District. I under- 
stand from the gentleman’s statement 
here that any such request would come 
in the B budget and is not included in 
this budget. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. As the gentleman stat- 
ed, several days ago he discussed this 
matter in detail with me. Again, I want 
to confirm what the gentleman has said 
in regard to this fine lady. She appeared 
before our committee and testified as one 
of the outside witnesses concerning this 
matter. She made a splendid statement. 
I should like to say to the gentleman un- 
der the 12 capital outlay items set forth 
on page 10 of the report, you will find 
that this item is not included. This will 
be an item that will be discussed under 
the B budget, and I want to assure the 
gentleman and all those interested in 
this particular matter that every con- 
sideration will be given to the request 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas and by others who are 
very much concerned about this matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I appreciate in behalf of these peo- 
ple in that area the consideration that is 
given to the request. There is an excel- 
lent location at the Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal, right off the grounds, now available. 
It belongs, as I understand it, to the 
Government. I see no reason why the 
superintendent of the District of Co- 
lumbia schools and the board should be 
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arbitrary about the location, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that farther 
south and not too far apart, within that 
u rea, there already are two junior high 
schools. The people, in my judgment, 
farther out in the District in the North- 
west are entitled to this consideration. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and will say to 
him again that certainly every consider- 
be given to his request. In 


our committee, because I would 
him to come in and talk to us 
about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank my colleague, 
and I will be glad to do so and to cooper- 
ate with your great committee. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank my colleague 


very much 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


league and friend, the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, for a job well done as subcommit- 
tee chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Colum- 
bia, He has devoted considerable time 
to giving these problems of the District 
of Columbia careful scrutiny. I person- 
ally feel that under his leadership many 
of these problems will be solved. As I 
understand the gentleman, he stated 
that the school system in the District of 
Columbia, the elementary and secondary 
schools, had not heretofore taken advan- 
tage of the school-lunch program. 

Mr, NATCHER. I want to thank my 
colleague for his statement and say to 
him that during the hearings it devel- 
oped that here in the city of Washington 
we only had a 15.8 percent participation 
in the school-lunch program, now with 
120,000 pupils here and with only a little 
over 15,000 students who were partici- 
pating due to the fact that they did not 
have adequate facilities. 

As the gentleman well knows, as one 
of the top-ranking members of the out- 
standing Committee on Education and 
Labor, in the United States generally and 
in all sections where we have children 
who are suffering, as is the situation here 
in the District of Columbia, we have a 
lot more participation than 15.8 percent. 
In our own home State, it runs to a little 
over 50 percent participation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Have arrangements 
now been made in this bill for a greater 
participation in the school lunch pro- 
gram by the District? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am delighted to in- 
form the gentleman that after we went 
into it, the Board of Education met and 
arrangements are now being made in 
four schools, as shown in the report, to 
start this program and get it underway, 
as it should be, and further that we will 
have more participation in the future. 

Mr. PERKINS. The reason I mention 
this is because Superintendent Carl Han- 
sen has appeared before the Committee 
on Education and Labor on several occa- 
sions and has discussed problems of this 
type. I personally feel that Superin- 
tendent Hansen is doing a good job. The 
school lunch program certainly should 
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be taken advantage of by the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. NATCHER. I concur in the gen- 
tleman’s statement and I want to thank 
my friend for his fine statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Before yielding, however, I want the 
members of the committee to know that: 
although this distinguished gentleman is 
not a member of this subcommittee, he 
appeared and talked with the members 
of our committee about this school lunch 
program matter. The gentleman has 
been interested in it, not only since he 
has been a Member of Congress, but he 
has been interested in this program all 
down through the years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct 
pleasure for me to yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Ithank the gen- 
tleman very much for those remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] and 
his committee for doing what was neces- 
sary in getting the school board of the 
District of Columbia off dead center and 
getting this school lunch program for 
elementary students underway. 

Mr. Chairman, we are supporting pro- 
grams of this type in 80 countries of the 
world involving 37 million young people, 
but we do not have it for elementary chil- 
dren in the city of Washington. I hope 
the remarks of the gentleman indicate 
that not only will they start it, but that 
they will also as soon as reasonably 
possible expand the hot lunch program 
to all the children in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. I want to assure 
the gentleman that we shall continue our 
efforts along this line. Again I thank 
the gentleman for his assistance. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. May I in- 
quire of the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee what disposition was 
made of the Soldiers’ Home located here 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. NATCHER. I would like to say to 
the distinguished gentleman that no tes- 
timony was offered to the Committee 
concerning the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home this year. Last year the Commis- 
sioners did not include the item in the 
budget. A continuing resolution was 
passed and adopted by the Congress 
which took care of the matter at that 
time. The Commissioners notified those 
in charge of the Home that some ar- 
rangement should be made for the fiscal 
year 1964. No amount was offered, and 
no amount was discussed in the Commit- 
tee. There is nothing in the bill for the 
home this year. 

However, Mr. Chairman, let me say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ili- 
nois, and every Member of this House 
knows of his interest not only in the 
Spanish-American War veterans, but all 
veterans—and I for one want you to 
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know I appreciate your interest and your 
faithfulness all down through the years— 
here we have a $49,000 item charged to 
the city of Washington. Prior to World 
War I, and subsequent to World War I, 
veterans had to come to Washington to 
present their claims. That was the sys- 
tem. Now we have district offices and 
we have State offices. We have a State 
office in every State of the Union. In 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky the 
State office is located at Louisville. Vet- 
erans no longer have to come in from the 
States to present their claims. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Might I say 
to the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee that I was shocked on Sunday 
when I was told that the Soldiers’ Home 
had already been closed. I said “What 
happened to those 44 veterans out 
there?” And nobody knew. 

Mr. Chairman, among the 44 veterans 
out there were six or seven Spanish- 
American War veterans. It may cost 
$49,000 a year to maintain this little 
home for veterans, but I had sooner see 
appropriated this $49,000 to help these 
44 veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and of World War I in order to 
maintain this home for them than to see 
it closed. I would as soon see this 
amount expended for that purpose. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman says 
they have 44 Spanish-American War 
Veterans out there at this time? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. No; there 
were six or seven Spanish-American War 
veterans the last time we heard. 

Mr. NATCHER, Let me say to the 
gentleman that it is my feeling that we 
should take care of the veterans, and I 
concur. I am a veteran. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I know you 
are. 

Mr. NATCHER. I served 4 years dur- 
ing World War II and I am interested in 
the veteran, and in all legislation per- 
taining to veterans. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to express my very sincere appre- 
ciation to the gentleman for the work 
he and his committee have done in this 
matter of the financing of the District 
of Columbia. I have served on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for 20 years 
and I think the gentleman's work is out- 
standing. I should like to associate my- 
self particularly with what he has said 
about the Police Department of the Dis- 
trict. In my career I have had some ex- 
perience in police matters. Chief Mur- 
ray is one of the outstanding men of the 
country as a police administrator and 
we should appreciate that more and 
more as time goes on. 

May I ask the gentleman, in his studies 
has he in a general way investigated 
extravagance in the operations of the 
District? It has been my impression at 
times that there has been a good deal of 
extravagance and that savings could be 
made in the operations of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. NATCHER. First, I thank the 
gentleman for his statement and I would 
like to say to him as one Member of the 
House I appreciate his long service on 
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the District of Columbia legislative com- 
mittee and his interest in the city at all 
times. I have not had a chance to cover 
that point but I have two sentences I 
would like to read to the gentleman. 

From 1955 to 1962 the District of Co- 
lumbia’s budget increased $97.2 million, 
or 75.1 percent. This is quite unusual 
when you consider the fact that the 
District population declined 4.8 percent 
between 1950 and 1960. 

Money is not the answer to a great 
many of the problems now confronting 
the District of Columbia. More spending 
and more building will not answer some 
of the more pressing problems confront- 
ing the city of Washington, D.C. We 
went into this matter very carefully. I 
thank the gentleman for his fine com- 
ment. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I thank the 
gentleman, * 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume., 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. I should have liked to 
have asked the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question, but maybe the gen- 
tleman from Indiana can answer it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky to re- 
spond to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. In the report I notice 
that there is a discussion in the hear- 
ings with respect to the operation of 
the buses here in the District and refer- 
ence was made particularly to the over- 
crowded condition of the buses and the 
air conditioning of the buses. I wonder 
if the gentleman can give us any as- 
surance this will be given consideration, 
and serious consideration. During the 
years I have been in Congress I have had 
occasion to use public transportation and 
I can testify to the fact serious con- 
sideration should be given to that 
matter. I think the bus-riding public de- 
serve better treatment than they are giv- 
en. I wonder if there are any assur- 
ances that can be given in that respect? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The com- 
mittee went into that matter very 
thoroughly, we discussed it at length, 
and it is our understanding a program 
is underway to take care of the problem 
of air pollution in the buses and outside 
the buses in the District. It is not only 
being investigated by District authorities 
but the Public Health Service is taking 
an interest in it and I am sure that 
Washington, D.C., our Nation’s Capital, 
will be taken care of. 

Mr. BETTS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have just a very few remarks to 
make. First I must pay my respects to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Natcuer] for the very 
thorough job he did in seeking out the 
justifications for this budget. 

He was courteous to all the witnesses, 
interrogated them at length, and I must 
say has done a very, very outstanding job 
in preparing this bill which we present to 
you today, and the report which accom- 
panies it. 
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Mr. Chairman, I also think I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not commend 
the other members of the committee, Mr. 
Gramo, and Mr. FINNEGAN, and my good 
friend, Mr. Wyman. I have never seen so 
much talent on a committee before, and 
especially talent which is specially 
trained and skilled in handling problems 
pertaining to the District of Columbia at 
this time. These men have all had expe- 
rience in their home States dealing with 
the problems that weigh so heavily on 
the District officials at this time. They 
have certainly made great contributions 
to this study. As one who has served on 
this committee longer than anyone else, I 
understand their contribution, and I ap- 
preciate it and I know our distinguished 
chairman, as he stated in his observa- 
tions, does likewise. This report was 
brought out of the committee unani- 
mously. I know of no opposition even in 
the subcommittee, or in the committee, 
or in the House, and I certainly recom- 
mend we accept it as is. 

Mr. Chairman, I must pay my respects 
to the Police Department of the District 
of Columbia. I have never met three 
more able and dedicated police officers 
than Chief Murray, Deputy Chief Win- 
ters, and Captain Wilson. They cer- 
tainly have their fingers on the problems 
confronting the District of Colum- 
bia, and I feel they know the answers 
to those problems if we can give them 
the help they need. The chairman and 
the members of my committee have cer- 
tainly taken this into consideration and 
we are doing all we can to assist Chief 
Murray and his aids in doing the job 
which needs to be done in solving crime 
in the District of Columbia. I marvel at 
how Chief Murray is able to keep such 
outstanding men at his side to assist 
him in this work. Also, of course, I am 
very happy with the progress being made 
in other departments. 

I feel Dr. Hansen is making a contri- 
bution to our school system. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished member of 
this committee and the distinguished 
Representative from Indiana has been 
here since I came to Congress, because 
we came to Congress together. I heard 
the distinguished gentleman’s remarks 
about Chief Murray and I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the affec- 
tion, regard, and esteem which he has 
for this great public servant. I marvel 
as the gentleman does that he will keep 
this job with the noncooperation he gets 
from the Commissioners, with the vilifi- 
cation and abuse he gets from the press, 
and the endless requirements made of 
him and the demands put upon him to 
keep the crime rate down in the District 
of Columbia. How on earth he ever 
does what he is supposed to do is a mar- 
vel. God bless him. I hope he will keep 
the position for a little while longer be- 
cause there will never be another who 
will take on the job Chief Murray has 
taken in the interests of the District of 
Columbia and generally the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina for his observation. 
You cannot pay a man to do the job 
that Chief Murray is doing. The best 
we can do is pay our respects to him 
and let him know we appreciate what 
he is doing, because I do not feel he is 
compensated for the job he is doing in 
any other way and I do like to scatter 
a few bouquets in a man’s path while 
he is alive and not wait until he is gone. 

I think Superintendent Hansen is 
making some progress in our schools. I 
am not in complete agreement with his 
utilization of plant facilities and teacher 
personnel. I feel as though the school 
facilities would be more adequate to take 
care of our needs if they were used for 
a longer period during the day. Being 
tardy at school at 9:10 and getting out 
at 3 o'clock makes a pretty short school 
day. I feel the plant facilities should be 
used for a longer period and the teach- 
ers should be used for an extra period 
which would reduce the pupil-teacher 
ratio and make for better work. How- 
ever, I have not been able to get that 
particular recommendation adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing more 
to say; our chairman has done such a 
thorough job in explaining this bill to 
you. Again I say the report was unani- 
mous. Every man on the committee 
made a contribution. Their observations 
were respected. I think we have a good 
bill and a good report and I urge the 
adoption of the bill. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Wyman). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief. I am a new member of 
this committee, along with my colleague 
from New Jersey. I feel one or two 
things ought to be stated that perhaps 
have not been explained. First, most of 
this budget is self-liquidating and the 
funds that are appropriated here are 
mostly coming back into the District so 
that the real appropriation is in regard 
to the Federal payment. The Federal 
Government owns a good part of the Dis- 
trict paying no taxes to itself, and obvi- 
ously ought to make this payment. 

Secondly, I would like to observe that 
the A budget that is before the House at 
this time is a minimum budget. We all 
recognize there are additional needs in 
the District, but we cannot do anything 
about them because we have no author- 
ization. This is not the fault or respon- 
sibility of the Appropriations Committee. 
When the time comes I am sure that 
those needs will be met by the House and 
by the Congress although I frankly re- 
gret that we have been confused and 
delayed by the two budget proposals. 

The police department needs another 
100 officers to help meet the crime situa- 
tion in the District. There are a number 
of real needs in the schools, and so forth. 
A few things need to be mentioned in 
regard to law enforcement at this time 
because we have an acute law enforce- 
ment situation in the District, one that 
apparently is steadily deteriorating. If 
the Members have the opportunity I com- 
mend to their reading our subcommittee 
hearings, which are contained in a single 
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volume, starting at page 266 and run- 
ning for perhaps 50 or 100 pages. In 
those hearings it appears, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that the police are 
tremendously handicapped by not being 
able to detain individuals in the District 
for questioning, without an arrest, but 
with a detention for a few hours, such 
as we do for example, in my State under 
a uniform act by the terms of which 
detention up to 4 hours is permitted, but 
there is absolutely no police record unless 
the detention is followed by an arrest. 
I am at a loss to understand why this 
reasonable limitation upon individual 
activity, is not a tool which has been 
given to the District of Columbia Police 
Department in the District of Columbia 
where the situation of crime is so critical. 
It seems to me it is something the public 
interest warrants in an area much of 
which is unsafe to walk alone in at night. 
It is something that we all should be 
willing to agree to, in the interest of our 
common protection. It is perfectly con- 
stitutional. 

Another thing that we in Congress 
ought to do something about is this 
question of the Mallory rule and other 
shackles which the courts have placed 
upon law enforcement officials with re- 
spect to delay in arraignment and its 
relation to the matter of whether or not 
confessions are voluntary. Some judges 
might benefit from some police field ex- 
perience. 

Another problem with us is the fact 
that our juvenile courts and many of the 
District judges have not given deterring 
sentences quickly enough and firmly 
enough to warn violators of what lies 
ahead for them if they break the law. 
There must be an appeal to the discre- 
tion of the courts who are there for life 
to make up their own minds anew to deal 
with this thing with real firmness, to 
face up to the realities of the need for 
public protection both in the adult courts 
and the juvenile courts. There have not 
been enough waivers, for example, to the 
jurisdiction of the District courts in the 
handling of juvenile cases where there 
have been youngsters involved in a se- 
rious crime situation where they are ob- 
viously not youngsters on a first offense 
but have a bad record. 

I wonder if the Members of the House 
know that while the reporters from the 
papers can look at the names of such 
juvenile offenders the papers do not print 
them? This is a problem we have dealt 
with in my State and we ought to face 
this. The papers should print the names 
of those who are serious recidivists and 
report to the public on their crimes, so 
that others shall know who they are and 
may show them that they look down on 
them. Show that the public disapproves, 
this would help dispel the misconception 
that they are looked up to and achieved 
status as being real“ young toughs. 

I have been impressed with the serious 
dedication of the members of the com- 
mittee and this House in dealing with the 
problem of the District of Columbia. It 
has been the pattern of all of the con- 
duct I have seen, that the problems of 
the District are very much the concern of 
this House, the District schools, its text- 
books used in the schools, the morale of 
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the citizenry here in the District, the fa- 
cilities available in the physical estab- 
lishment to achieve better education. 

Understanding between colored and 
white people in the District was in evi- 
dence at all times in the hearings we 
held. As you know, the District Com- 
missioners include a member of the col- 
ored race. This understanding and vol- 
untary cooperation is something that we 
need. The District needs not more fear 
but more good will, and more of the kind 
of treating another person as you would 
like to be treated yourself in everything 
we do, not being forced to but wanting 
to voluntarily. 

I want to say that the Members of the 
House who have the responsibility for 
municipal government in the District 
and for meeting the problems we all face 
colored and white are doing the best they 
can to make all of our people aware of 
the fact that the advantages of living in 
the Nation’s Capital are pretty wonder- 
ful, and that most people are genuinely 
trying to get along together. I am con- 
fident we can have a better District if 
the courts will wake up and realize that 
the police are not brutal but are enforc- 
ing the law in the District in a fair and 
reasonable way with no discrimination. 
We have in the District of Columbia here 
a very fine government in which there 
is popular representation of the interests 
of all District residents. I am proud to 
be a member of this committee under the 
distinguished chairman from Kentucky 
who shares the respect and confidence of 
all who know him. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to commend 
the. gentleman from New Hampshire 
on his contribution to this discussion on 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, and to state publicly that the Con- 
gress and the committee are certainly 
enhanced by his services. I know from 
his discussion of the matters pertinent 
to criminal justice that the gentleman’s 
prior experience for 8 years as Attorney 
General of the State of New Hampshire 
is a great contribution to the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee and to the 
Congress itself. 

The gentleman has called attention to 
a number of improvements that should 
be made in the administration of justice 
in the District, and also to the fact that 
100 additional police officers are needed. 
May I ask the gentleman whether the 
additional authorization bill if supple- 
mented by an appropriation—I believe 
we passed the authorization bill here a 
week or two ago—would meet the need 
for additional police officers. 

Mr. WYMAN. My understanding, may 
I say in reply to the gentleman, is that 
it would, that the “B” budget will in- 
clude 100 additional officers and will 
help to meet the problems of the District. 
While of course 100 additional officers 
are not going to solve everything, it will, 
in the opinion of Chief Murray, meet 
the needs of the District for law enforce- 
ment in the next fiscal year. I invite 
the gentleman’s attention to this very 
question as it was discussed at page 286 
of the hearings. 
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Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
pleasure to join with the distinguished 
chairman of this subcomittee, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and the other 
members in presenting this appropria- 
tions bill for the District of Columbia. 

May I say at the outset that, as a new 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Subcommittee on District 
of Columbia appropriations, I have been 
especially impressed with the ability, 
intelligence, and cordiality of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. It has been a dis- 
tinct and memorable privilege to work 
with him. He has demonstrated a vast 
and thorough knowledge of the complex 
problems facing the District, and he has 
also shown great courtesy and under- 
standing of the problems which the new 
members of his committee faced in be- 
coming acquainted with the problems 
of the District. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed working 
with our distinguished colleague from 
Kentucky and the other members of our 
committee. In addition, I would like to 
compliment the staff assistant to the sub- 
committee, Mr. Earl Silsby. He was of 
immeasurable assistance, always well 
informed, diligent, and cooperative. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to the officials 
of the District government. The Com- 
missioners, their assistants, department 
heads, and other employees were most 
helpful and informative. They are a 
dedicated group of civil servants, and 
it is a pleasure to have had this oppor- 
tunity to meet them. 

All in all, it has been an extremely 
challenging and worthwhile experience 
for me to serve on this committee. 

The membership of this committee 
is representative of virtually every type 
of community which can be found in 
this country, and I believe that each 
of us recognized in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s problems the dilemmas faced 
by all other cities in America. As we 
all realize, however, the District’s pe- 
culiar problems of status place it in a 
particularly difficult financial situation. 
This year’s deliberations, the results of 
which are reflected in the bill presented 
to you today, were further complicated 
by the fact that the potential increase 
in Federal share and borrowing power 
restricted this preliminary budget to 
those items already authorized by Con- 
gress. This “bare bones“ budget is, at 
best, incomplete. As you know, the 
District is compelled by law to submit 
a balanced budget—the “A” budget, as 
it is commonly known. This budget, 
which we are taking up today, does not 
take into account potential projects or 
increases in existing projects. When the 
legislation to increase the Federal share 
and borrowing power is finally enacted 
into law, I know that I echo the senti- 
ments of my chairman when I say that 
we will give every consideration to the 
pressing problems and the increased 
needs of the District, and hope to be in- 
strumental in working toward the solu- 
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tion of many of these increasingly serious 
dilemmas. 

This present “bare bones” budget 
under consideration, then, deals with 
budget estimates or requests in the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1964 of 
$289,581,800. Of that amount, our sub- 
committee is recommending for fiscal 
1964 the sum of $284,286,800, or a reduc- 
tion of $5,295,000 from the estimates 
requested. This is a reduction which 
the members of the subcommitee 
thought was appropriate and a reduction 
with which the District government could 
still carry on its functions. 

A study of the report will indicate the 
various reductions and the committee’s 
justifications for them. The chairman 
has set forth at length the various items 
considered in the budget and the reasons 
and justifications for the sums appro- 
priated. I would like to take this time, 
however, to dwell upon several of the 
matters which are before us today and 
which were discussed during our delib- 
erations. 

As I said earlier, the problems facing 
Washington are similar to problems 
found in most of the major cities. They 
include the problems of education, public 
welfare, crime prevention, juvenile de- 
linquency, and housing. I know that all 
Members of this House are familiar with 
the problems facing education through- 
out this country. There is need not only 
for more and better facilities, but for an 
improvement in the quality of our edu- 
cational systems. In the District, in- 
creasingly large numbers of students 
enter our public schools each year. We 
must assure that these children are 
equipped to cope with the increasingly 
complex problems of our society. Our 
subcommittee is aware of the problems 
facing education in the District. Our 
subcommittee chairman is acutely aware 
of the problems of our young people and 
his emphasis on full participation in 
the school lunch program is highly 
commendable and indicative of his 
concern. 

The problem of public welfare in the 
District is gigantic, and the District’s 
public health needs are growing at a 
fantastic rate. 

And, in the minds of many Americans, 
the most appalling and frightening prob- 
lem facing the District of Columbia is 
its rapidly climbing crime rate. The 
District of Columbia’s problems are cer- 
tainly not limited to those who reside 
within its geographical limits. Wash- 
ington is—and must. be—considered the 
city of all Americans. It is our Nation’s 
Capital. There are no “visitors” to 
Washington in the true sense of the 
word. There are merely American 
people who are temporarily residing in 
everyone’s city. There should be no fear 
in them—no shrinking from our city’s 
streets. 

But perhaps the most fearful aspect 
of crime in the District is the growing 
rate of juvenile crime. During our com- 
mittee’s hearings, we learned that be- 
tween July 1, 1962, and December 31, 
1962, 1,800 juveniles were referred to the 
Juvenile Court. But only 20 percent of 
these cases resulted in commitment, In 
some cases, disposition of the cases was 
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made by a nonjudicial source. And, in 
many cases, young people were turned 
back into the streets before the police 
were aware of their release. 

The matter of juvenile crime is of par- 
ticular concern. We were told that in 
fiscal 1959 there were 3,191 juvenile cases 
referred to the juvenile court and in 
fiscal 1962 there were 3,897 cases—an 
increase of over 20 percent. These fig- 
ures include just cases referred by the 
Metropolitan Police Department; not 
cases such as truancy or dependency. 

In May alone, there were 400 cases re- 
ferred by the police department. This 
is the highest monthly referral in the 
history of the court. 

Some of us are concerned that too 
many of these juvenile criminals are be- 
ing treated too leniently and released, 
only to return to the streets, there to 
commit additional crimes. In entirely 
too many instances, there seems to be a 
pattern of criminal progression whereby 
a juvenile criminal starts out by com- 
mitting a minor offense and rapidly pro- 
gresses to the commitment of felonies 
and other serious crimes. 

I am not an expert in this field, but 
I believe we should look further into the 
disposition of these juvenile cases. I am 
concerned with the relatively small num- 
ber of referrals which result in convic- 
tions—approximately 20 to 24 percent. 
I suspect that many of the juveniles who 
are released soon are apprehended again 
for the commission of a more serious 
crime. This indicates some kind of 
breakdown, not in the apprehension of 
juvenile offenders, but rather in the judi- 
cial processing of these offenders. Are 
we being too lenient with these youthful 
offenders? Is the original philosophy be- 
hind the creation of the juvenile court 
system in the United States failing us? 
Is it failing to cope with the increase 
in juvenile crimes occasioned by the ur- 
banization of our Nation? These are 
serious questions for which we must find 
answers. 

For the failure to deal properly with 
juvenile criminals merely means that we 
will have an increase in adult crimes as 
these youthful offenders attain maturity 
and that these crimes will become more 
vicious as these youthful offenders devel- 
op their skills and their contempt for the 
enforcement division of the law. I do 
not suggest that all cases should not be 
evaluated individually—each one on its 
own merits. This is the very heart of 
our judicial system. But I do suggest 
that cases should be evaluated by judi- 
cial officers—that they should not be dis- 
posed of in an administrative manner or 
by a social worker. And I do suggest that 
we must restudy our basic philosophy of 
the treatment of juvenile criminals to 
discover whether we are being overly 
lenient. 

But perhaps the most controversial of 
the problems studied by our committee is 
the highway program. There is great 
difference of opinion on this subject, and 
our committee feels that these argu- 
ments are seriously imperiling the future 
of all transportation improvements in 
the District. The debate centers about 
whether or not certain highway pro- 
grams of the District should be curtailed 
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in favor of efforts to obtain a rapid 
transit system for the area. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear at 
this point that I am not opposed to a 
rapid transit system for the District of 
Columbia. I am, however, opposed to a 
philosophy that says that rapid transit 
should and could exist without highways. 

For many years, I have concerned my- 
self with the problems of transportation 
in urban areas. I have cosponsored leg- 
islation to establish a rapid transit sys- 
tem linking the eight States in the north- 
eastern megalopolis. But never did I 
anticipate that such a system would 
preclude the use of highways. The two 
types of transportation systems are cer- 
tainly not mutually exclusive, and to 
promote one at the expense of the other 
is to invite intolerable and inexcusable 
traffic congestion. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Ham i 

Mr. WYMAN. Is it not a fact that 
funds for most of these highway system 
additions have already been appropri- 
ated? It is just a question of going 
ahead with it, is it not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. In this bill, as I under- 
stand it, we appropriate $900,000 for the 
one project, but the funds have already 
been appropriated for the other two 
projects. 

Rapid transit systems and highway 
systems are increasingly important to 
our urbanized areas, but it is equally 
important that planning for both be co- 
ordinated—that we have the type of 
transportation system that will take 
care of all of the needs of our urban 
areas—one which will meet the require- 
ments of rapid transit commuters and 
one which will meet the requirements 
of the automobile users. And anyone 
who doubts that American use of auto- 
mobiles is not increasing each year need 
only study the sales figures from Detroit. 

The specific projects which the propo- 
nents of the mass transit system would 
postpone indefinitely are: the Three 
Sisters Bridge, the Potomac River Free- 
way, and the north leg of the inner loop. 
These are projects which have already 
been authorized by Congress and for 
which funds have already been obligated. 
Since 1959, Congress has appropriated 
funds for the Potomac River Freeway 
and funds have already been obligated 
for the freeway in excess of $17 million. 
In fiscal years 1962 and 1963, Congress 
appropriated funds for the design and 
partial construction of the Three Sisters 
Bridge. In short, these are projects 
which are being worked on now. These 
are consistent with our accepted and ex- 
tremely popular system of interstate 
highways. It is my feeling that it would 
be extremely damaging and wasteful to 
abandon these projects. They are im- 
portant, not just to the District of Co- 
lumbia, but as a link in this vast inter- 
state highway program which has done 
so much for transportation throughout 
America. 

I believe it is also important to re- 
member that two of these projects are 
expected to be completed within 4 years. 
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However, any mention of mass transit 
systems means realization years in the 
future. Some estimates I have heard 
range as high as 10 years. It is not im- 
possible to have the development of both 
types of programs, but the abandoning 
of the highway program would cause im- 
measurable inconvenience to our citizens 
during the many years we will have to 
wait for our transit system and even be- 
yond that date. 

There is no doubt that the creation of 
a transit system would have an effect on 
the type of highway planning which 
would thereafter be conducted. But this 
does not mean that the construction of 
a rapid transit system precludes any 
highway program whatsoever. Those 
projects currently in the stages of con- 
struction and of great interdependence 
should not be allowed to die. 

In the event that Congress authorizes 
a rapid transit system for the District 
of Columbia, I have little doubt that it 
will receive sympathetic attention from 
our committee. Until such time, how- 
ever, I would like to echo the feeling that 
the projects presently underway should 
be completed. 

Congress bears a great responsibility 
to assure that the citizens of the District 
of Columbia are given every possible con- 
sideration and that the citizens of the 
United States may continue to be proud 
of their city. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has made 
some very penetrating comments con- 
cerning the juvenile delinquency situa- 
tion. He is aware of the fact that the 
number of cases referred to court is 
misleading because, in the first place, 
many of the juvenile offenders are not 
apprehended. Police only warn many 
offenders because of difficulty in getting 
convictions. In the second place, be- 
cause of the delay in getting them to 
court, many times the complainant leaves 
the city or is otherwise unable to take 
the youngster to court. Then we have 
some other situations that compound 
the problem. 

The gentleman is aware of the ruling 
of the court in 1961 which says that any 
voluntary statements made by a juvenile 
or any fact adduced as a result of this 
voluntary statement cannot be used 
against the alleged violator if he waived 
to an adult court. In other words, in an 
attempt to make a case against the 
juvenile the police gather all the in- 
formation they can. When the juvenile 
is waived to the adult court their case 
is gone. They cannot prosecute because 
none of their previously completed evi- 
dence can be used in the adult court. 
I am sure, too, that the gentleman re- 
alizes what we need more than anything 
else is a local neighborhood interest of 
voluntary character without publicity, 
without fanfare, and without infusion 
of a lot of money, so that this juvenile 
problem can be considered by all the 
people here directly related with the 
problem and in every neighborhood. 
The President’s Juvenile Commission 
here in Washington has under considera- 
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tion several means of providing just such 
an approach to the problem. I know 
every Member of this body will want to 
cooperate completely in trying to combat 
the problem, which is indeed a national 
disgrace. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Connecticut 
for his very fine statement and I would 
like to take this opportunity, if I may, to 
clear up a couple of points that seem to 
be confusing. 

As I understand it, the District of 
Columbia authorizing committee, of 
which I a member, recently increased 
the Federal payment from $32 million 
to $45 million. It is my understanding 
that the other body voted out an au- 
thorization which calls for substantially 
the sum which some of us were seeking 
to have adopted by the House. I under- 
stand this will go to conference and that 
there will probably be a compromise ad- 
justment of the figure. But from the 
standpoint of appropriations could the 
gentleman tell me what happens at that 
point when this new authorization level 
comes through? 

Mr. GIAIMO. As I understand it, 
once the Congress passes the increase 
in the Federal share of the District of 
Columbia money from $32 million to $45 
million or some other figure and in- 
creases the borrowing authority of the 
District of Columbia, then, the District 
can again suggest its recommended 
budget based upon the additional money 
available. 

At that time the District government 
would come in with its additional rec- 
ommendations and estimates, which is 
called the “B” budget. Our committee 
would study them and make recommen- 
dations to the House. Also, I under- 
stand the District would have to receive 
authorization from the legislative com- 
mittee for any new programs. 

Mr. COHELAN. Could the gentleman 
tell me if I am correct in assuming that 
as soon as we do pass the authorization 
it is likely that the District Commis- 
sioners will come in with a supplemental 
request which will be presented to your 
distinguished committee? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I can only speak for 
myself. I cannot speak for the chairman 
or the committee. However, it is my un- 
derstanding the Commissioners will re- 
turn to the Hill and make their request 
under the “B” budget, which represents 
the very heart of the real needs of the 
District of Columbia. This budget does 
not meet the present needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in my opinion. Its real 
needs are going to be met in the “B” 
budget. 

Mr. COHELAN. I certainly concur 
and I wonder if the gentleman can give 
me some idea as to when in this session 
of the Congress that would take place? 

Mr. GIAIMO. The other body is con- 
sidering a bill which differs from the one 
passed by this body and there will un- 
doubtedly have to be a conference on it. 
As you know, there are two approaches 
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to this problem—one passed by the 
House and one being considered by the 
other body. So I cannot tell you when 
additional action will be, but I trust it 
will be some time later on this year. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman ex- 
pects before the year is out that there 
will be consideration of a supplemental 
appropriation to meet the needs of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I would think so and 
I would say in my own opinion there 
has to be. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINNEGAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINNEGAN] is recog- 
nized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the outstanding chairman 
of our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky {Mr. Natcuer] for this oppor- 
tunity to talk on the District of Colum- 
bia appropriations bill of 1964. As a new 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and of this subcommittee, I en- 
joyed the experience. I learned a lot 
about the city in which we live a great 
part of the year, and in particular, I 
learned to admire the gentlemanliness, 
the thoroughness and the grasp of detail 
on both majority and minority sides so 
necessary in presenting for the consider- 
ation by this body of the annual appro- 
priation bill for the District. 

Of necessity, this bill, submitted under 
what is known as the “A” budget is in 
all truth a “bare bones” bill. But, even 
in the face of this fact, if this balanced 
budget fails to provide all those services 
that we tend to look for in a city of this 
size, our subcommittee provides a budget 
for the total of $284,286,000, which is 
$11,365,164 below the 1963 appropria- 
tion and $5,295,000 less than the budget 
estimates. Much of the time of our 
hearings was consumed with the ques- 
tioning, by all members, of the heads of 
all the departments, the three Commis- 
sioners, the comptroller, and financial 
officers and such other staff as that at 
any time we asked to appear. The 
chairman has informed you that all of 
the capital outlays requested by the 
committee and compatible with “A” 
budget were allowed. Added to this was 
a necessary amount of $900,000 to com- 
plete the north leg also known as the 
center leg to the northwest freeway, an 
integral part of the highway program. 
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This highway program seemed to have 
run into a roadblock when the Pres- 
ident, on advice that we members of the 
Committee considered to be in error, re- 
quested in his transit and highway 
message that further work on the Three 
Sisters Bridge, the Potomac River Free- 
way, and the north leg I have just men- 
tioned, should be stopped until the plan 
submitted by the National Capitol 
Transit Authority, which eliminates 
these three improvements, could be fur- 
ther implemented. 
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In answer to my questions, all three 
stated that they were in 
favor of and have been in favor of these 
three improvements since 1959 when 
first reported favorably by the exam- 
ining Commissioner; but since they are 
subject to the executive department, 
they are bound to follow the suggestions 
of the President. The same support was 
obtained from Rex Whitten, the head 
of the national road program, who rec- 
ommended it highly. Our subcommit- 
tee was entirely in favor of the 
continuation of these highway improve- 
ments not, of course, to the exclusion of 
any transit plans; but rather we be- 
lieve that a rapid transit system and an 
adequate highway system together is the 
answer to the transportation problem of 
the District of Columbia for now and fu- 
ture years. This is especially true since 
the support of a rapid transit begun now 
and not to be completed for 10 years 
would be far in excess of that already 
paid out or committed to the highway 
program. Therefore, with all the wit- 
nesses that I remembered hearing I can 
unequivocally recommend, with the re- 
port of our subcommittee, that these 
three, the Three Sisters Bridge and the 
Potomac River Freeway, both of which 
have had the money previously appropri- 
ated, needed for proceeding now and do 
not need further money this year, and 
the north side of the northern loop for 
which this budget received $900,000, all 
proceed with such speed as is proper. 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Besides complimenting our very able 
chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. NatcHer], on his courteous 
handling and inimitable ability, I must 
further congratulate him for forcing, 
through practically his lone efforts, the 
school board to initiate in some cir- 
cumstances, and expand in others, the 
school lunch program so much needed 
in the city of Washington. Coming, as 
I do, from a large city that has always 
taken advantage of such programs in 
places where needed, I had no idea how 
very backward this city was in this in- 
stance until it was brought out by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCH- 
ER] in his questioning and in the evi- 
dence deduced at his demand. 


CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


I come from a city which has been 
sorely maligned many times and is gen- 
erally alluded to in different parts of the 
world when crime and criminals are in- 
creasing in metropolitan areas. We in 
Chicago are proud of our reputation ex- 
cept in that particular. We donot think 
we ever deserved it, but it has taken a 
long time and we have not yet lived down 
the riotous living of the twenties and 
early thirties, all traceable, as we know, 
to the profits from bootlegging. 

But, there is not the same excuse for 
the District of Columbia to have ob- 
tained, as they have now, such a repu- 
tation through the length and breadth 
of this country. Crime statistics can be 
very deceiving, as most statistics can be 
if improperly used; and I believe my 
colleague on the subcommittee [Mr. 
Giamo] put his finger on it when he 
told one of the witnesses that he was not 
interested in national averages, but he 
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was interested in the average of large 
metropolitan areas such as Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, and Boston in com- 
parison with Washington, D.C. When 
averages just considering metropolitan 
areas of this size are taken, we then 
find that the District of Columbia is very 
near the top in crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, venereal diseases, and all of those 
unenvied things that go to give a city a 
reputation that requires years to erase 
unless attacked early and conscien- 
tiously. The committee, as you have 
been informed, was not satisfied with the 
conduct of the juvenile court where only 
20 percent of the cases brought to the 
juvenile court by the Metropolitan Po- 
lice resulted in commitment to either the 
District or Federal institutions. The re- 
maining 80 percent were returned back 
from whence they came sometimes with- 
out police knowledge. Maybe they 
should have been returned back in most 
instances, but there were too many cases 
where they were tapped on the wrists 
from 5 to 16 times before the boy in- 
volved committed a crime of such ex- 
cessive violence as to revolt an ordinary 
person and a crime adding to the al- 
ready unsatisfactory reputation of Wash- 
ington. Juvenile delinquency is not to 
be solved only by punishment, and none 
of us on the committee believe in pun- 
ishment alone. We believe that educa- 
tion, removal of illiteracy, improvement 
of the public health program, public wel- 
fare, and living conditions of the people, 
through participation in neighborhood 
and civic affairs are necessary. But, 
there is no doubt that the handling of 
the cases in the juvenile courts left some- 
thing to be desired. We have the prom- 
ises of the three judges and the staff that 
corrections will be made. It is to the 
credit of our chairman that he insisted 
that all three judges and not some exec- 
utive assistant attend the hearings at all 
times and be available for questioning 
and explanation of various cases that 
have been disposed of. 


POLICE 


I believe that we have a very excellent 
police department. I know of no bet- 
ter, and there is no chief that I could 
admire more than Chief Murray. Of 
course, he is wrapped up in two decisions 
which he believes interferes with the bet- 
ter administration of his police duties. 
That is, the so-called famous Mallory 
rule, which allows him no more than 6 
hours of custody before the accused must 
be brought before a magistrate and be 
charged with a crime with the penalty 
being that any confession that is ob- 
tained after this time limitation is not 
admissible. This rule, of course, has to 
do with apprehension and investigation 
of the ease for proper presentation in the 
courts and that is what makes a police- 
man, such as Chief Murray, mad. 

He gets mad also when the Durham 
rule relating to Federal courts in this 
community is exercised. That is the 
plea of temporary insanity which is 
enough to absolve one entirely from a 
crime that requires intent especially 
when it is a crime of violence. This has 
led to some highly peculiar decisions. 
Peculiar in the fact that most serious 
crimes could not be presented without 
the prosecution having to be satisfied 
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with a lesser conviction. An example 
of this is the man who raped a woman in 
an elevator when stopped between floors. 
He was convicted of burglary; rape 
charges were dropped because of testi- 
mony that he was temporarily insane. 
The rule used in such parts in which 
I live, where the right and wrong test is 
applied in insanity pleas, is not consid- 
ered in this District. 

In general, Chief Murray says he does 
not want any more money and actually 
does not need any more policemen ex- 
cept for replacements, but his complaint 
revolves around the Mallory ruling that 
I mentioned. As a lawyer, which many 
of you in this body also are trained for, 
I can appreciate the necessity of not al- 
lowing a person to remain in the custody 
of the arresting body too long. Too 
many third degree methods have ex- 
tracted confessions, and I believe that 
most of the members of the subcommit- 
tee, four of the five of which I know to be 
lawyers, sympathize with Chief Murray, 
but consider improved police work might 
take up the slack where needed. There 
is no doubt that something is needed be- 
cause some parts of this city are a jungle 
and much of the nice walks through the 
hundreds of trees and through beautiful 
scenery surrounding this great city can- 
not be taken under the fear of attack. 

NIGHT MEETINGS 


You will find, upon examining the 
hearings of the subcommittee, that a 
series of night meetings were called in 
the House caucus room attended by rep- 
resentatives of all groups and many 
neighborhoods, plus other organizations 
and interested citizens who wished to be 
heard. These hearings, from 6 p.m. 
many times ending about 10 p.m., ex- 
tended for 13 days and full considera- 
tion was given to the people who ap- 
peared with statements. All of the 
testimony was weighed carefully and is 
included in our conclusions. 

In conclusion, this is a good budget. 
It is the only one that could be sub- 
mitted, a I mentioned, because it must 
be a balanced budget and must be sub- 
mitted under the funds presently avail- 
able to the District. Local newspapers 
agree that, as the Washington Evening 
Star stated editorially. Under the 
circumstances, the committee did ex- 
traordinarily well.“ The Washington 
Post commended Chairman NATCHER and 
called our deletions marginal and ones 
that “can be absorbed without great 
trouble.” 

This body has passed an authoriza- 
tion bill raising the Federal contribution 
and increasing the loaning power in the 
same proportion. When and if this 
legislation clears the other body, then 
the pending requests of the District, 
known as the “B” budget, which will 
supplement the one being submitted to- 
day, will come up for hearing. You can 
be sure that we members of the sub- 
committee can assure you that we will 
give the same amount of care and atten- 
tion that we have given to this one. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN}. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the committee on its 
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recommendations dealing with the Three 
Sisters Bridge, the Potomac River Free- 
way and the north leg of the interloop. 
It has been my privilege during the last 
9 years to serve on the Roads Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Public 
Works. Yesterday we completed 2 
weeks of hearings reviewing the status 
of the Federal interstate highway pro- 
gram and, specifically, its status in urban 
areas and particularly in the Washing- 
ton area. I think practically everybody 
in this room would like to say that Wash- 
ington is leading the Nation in the exam- 
ple it is providing in the construction 
of Federal interstate highways through 
this metropolitan area. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. We found in those 
2 weeks of hearings that the Washington 
situation was a sea of confusion and 
when we got into the meat of it, to find 
out why this sea of confusion existed, 
we found despite the recommendations 
in 1959 of every responsible planning 
agency in Washington, D.C., that the 
Federal interstate highway system in the 
Washington area should be expedited, 
that the recommendation of one agency 
which has come into the picture in the 
last few months, for all practical pur- 
poses, has brought the Federal interstate 
highway program in the Washington 
area to a standstill. This is the recom- 
mendation of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, which submitted 
the recommendation a few months ago, 
that the Three Sisters Bridge, the 
Potomac River Freeway, and the north 
leg of the interloop should not be built 
at this time and, in fact, should be sus- 
pended indefinitely. 

We heard during our hearings testi- 
mony directly opposite to the recom- 
mendations of the National Washington 
Transportation Agency—from the State 
of Virginia, the State of Maryland, from 
the Commissioners of the Washington 
area, from the American Association of 
State Highway officials, from the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission—from all responsible agencies 
that worked on the Federal interstate 
highway system for many years. 

All of these were united that this pro- 
gram must go forward. The key to this 
program is the expediting of the pro- 
gram in the Washington area. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress in pass- 
ing the Federal Interstate Highway Act 
of 1956 increased the Federal gasoline 
tax from 3 cents to 4 cents a gallon. We 
did so on the basis that highway users 
would get their fair share of benefit from 
the improvements in the roads in their 
areas which formed a portion of the 
Federal Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
present situation in the District of Col- 
umbia area, which contains at least 2 
million people in the metropolitan area, 
is a penalty to the 2 million people, prac- 
tically all of whom own automobiles and 
who are paying 4 cents a gallon in Fed- 
eral tax every time they buy a gallon of 
gas. This tax goes into the highway 
trust fund. They should have the right 
to receive comparable benefits for the ex- 
penditure of that 4 cents a gallon. They 
are not getting them. The reason they 
are not getting them is primarily because 
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of the obstructiveness of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
block has got to be broken. The people 
here are entitled to the same benefits un- 
der this program as the people in the 
other parts of the country; for instance, 
the people in my home State of Califor- 
nia, and the people in other States. They 
are being penalized by a theory that 
apparently the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency has that if they can 
bar any improvement of the highway 
system in the Washington, D.C., area, 
they can force sufficient support for a 
mass transit program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not against mass 
transit for Washington, D.C. But I want 
to say this: If this Agency thinks the 
way it is going to win more support in 
Congress is by obstructing the Federal 
interstate highway program, which was 
approved by this body by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, I think the National Capital 
Transportation Agency will find that 
some of us who would otherwise sup- 
port it will probably oppose it until the 
NCTA withdraws its opposition to the 
completion of the program for Federal 
interstate highway construction in the 
Washington area as contemplated when 
we enacted the Highway Act of 1956. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California for the fine 
statement he has just made to the House. 
In addition I want to commend every 
member of the gentleman’s subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee on Public 
Works. Certainly I think the gentleman 
is right. This is no time to bring to an 
abrupt halt the highway system in the 
city of Washington. I wanted to thank 
the gentleman for his fine statement. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kentucky for his remarks. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EDUCATION 

Education, including the development of 
national defense education programs and for 
matching Federal grants under the National 
Defense Education Act of September 2, 1958 
(72 Stat. 1580), as amended, $61,670,000, of 
which $643,921 shall be for development of 
vocational education in the District of Co- 


lumbia in accordance with the Act of June 
8, 1936, as amended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been reading in 
the newspapers something about a “B” 
budget. What is a “B” budget in connec- 
tion with the District of Columbia? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to say 
to my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], that under 
the present revenue here in the city of 
Washington there will be ample funds 
to take care of the budget that we have 
now under consideration. This is re- 
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ferred to as the “A” budget. This is 
the budget that was presented by the 
President during the month of January. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa well knows, some 2 weeks ago here 
in the House the Federal payment ceiling 
was increased from $32 to $45 million. 
In addition to that, another bill was 
enacted which provides that the loan 
authority for the District of Columbia 
is now increased from $75 million, which 
had heretofore been the case, to $150 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, those two bills, as the 
distinguished gentleman well knows, are 
now pending in the other body. When 
those bills are enacted and after the 
President signs into law these two bills, 
there are certain requests pertaining to 
the schools, the police department, the 
Department of Welfare, and certain 
other departments in the District of Co- 
lumbia that will then be presented. I 
presume that the requests will be in a 
supplemental bill or in the usual manner. 

Mr. GROSS. Approximately, then, 
how much will be added to the spending 
called for under this bill? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am unable to an- 
swer the question. As far as the $284 
million now up for consideration, of 
course, there will be nothing added to 
this particular bill. As far as the items 
that will be presented in the future, I 
will say to the gentleman quite frankly 
every consideration will be given to these 
items, especially the capital outlay re- 
quests and to any increase in the Federal 
payment. I want the gentleman to know 
that we will carefully consider every re- 
quest that is made. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, this is 
only a part of the spending for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And there is no real 
estimate as to what future bills will call 
for? 

Mr. NATCHER. The amount re- 
quested, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman, will be in the neighborhood 
of from $35 to $40 million. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky for his explanation and 
I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to him and the members of his 
subcommittee for their diligence in pre- 
paring this bill. Now let me ask this 
question: On page 10 of the report, under 
the heading of repayments of loans and 
interest, is there any money in this or 
anywhere else in the bill to take care of 
the financing of Washington’s super- 
duper stadium? 

Mr. NATCHER. Yes. I regret to in- 
form the gentleman this stadium which 
Congress authorized and which was to 
cost between $6 and $7 million and 
later cost $19.8 million and which I 
consider to be a white elephant, should 
never have been placed on the backs of 
the taxpayers of the city of Washington. 
It is now costing the taxpayers of the city 
of Washington approximately $800,000 a 
year in interest alone, not in retiring 
bonds but in interest alone, and we are 
having to borrow this money. Only re- 
cently a little over $500,000 was borrowed 
for this purpose. 
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Mr. GROSS. You say “we.” Do you 
mean the District of Columbia govern- 
ment? 

Mr. NATCHER. The District of Co- 
Tumbia government is having to bor- 
row this money. This is a direct charge 
on the city of Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. How much will the tax- 
payers in Kentucky and the taxpayers 
in Iowa contribute to this? I am using 
them as an example of all of the tax- 
payers of the country. How much will 
all the taxpayers of the country have 
to contribute to finance this white 
elephant? 

Mr. NATCHER. I may say to the 
gentleman that very little, if any, is com- 
ing from the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and from the great State of Iowa. 
I say that for the reason that last year 
the payment was $30 million. This re- 
quest is for $30 million. If any part of 
that $30 million would be applied to this, 
it would be very, very small. So I will 
say to the gentleman nearly all, if not 
all, of the money for the stadium is a 
direct burden on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. GROSS. On the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. NATCHER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) he was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the stadium we were told away back 
when—1952, 1953, or 1954, somewhere 
in there, would not cost the taxpayers 
anywhere a single dime. This was to be 
financed by private enterprise. This 
ought to be another lesson to the House 
of Representatives that promises and 
assurances cannot always be accepted 
at face value, especially when a project 
is involved that starts at $6 or 
$7 million and winds up costing nearly 
$20 million. If this came before the 
gentleman’s committee, how are we pro- 
gressing with Mr. O. Roy Chalk in the 
removal of his streetcar tracks in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. Several years 
ago an arrangement was made whereby 
the sum of $10 million was to be set 
aside in a reserve fund for use in pay- 
ing to remove the tracks. This amount 
was charged to those who ride the buses 
and streetcars. It was a reserve fund 
that was built up by the transit com- 
pany. 

We went into this matter very care- 
fully last year and again this year with 
the Commissioners. The hearings will 
disclose some 15 or 20 pages of testi- 
mony concerning this matter. That $10 
million has now been reduced to less 
than $5 million and as far as the transit 
company is concerned, I want to assure 
the gentleman on behalf of our commit- 
tee and every Member of the House that 
the transit company is not going to make 
one dime out of this transaction. I 
pledge that to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for the statement he has just made, be- 
cause I have been fearful, as have other 
Members of the House, that this in the 
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end would come back again to the peo- 
ple who ought not to be made to carry 
a burden which is the responsibility of 
the Washington transit company. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to revert 
for 1 minute to the “A” and “B” budget 
concept that the gentleman originally 
talked about. I would like to invite the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that it 
is not a responsibility or a fault in any 
way of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions connected with this A“ and B“ 
budget concept. There is nothing we 
could do about it. It did not originate 
with us and it is not our responsibility. 
Does the gentleman understand that? 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. No, I did not really 
understand it. 

Now, on the matter of the cultural 
center, is there any money in any part 
of this bill for a cultural center in Wash- 
ington, D.C.? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am delighted to 
inform the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa and my friend that there is 
no money in this bill for that purpose. 
The gentleman will be interested in one 
point concerning this matter which ap- 
pears in the hearings. At the time they 
came in to testify concerning the budget 
request for fiscal year 1964 we called the 
attention of the Commissioners to a little 
piece of land down there which sold for 
a little over $700,000—purchased and 
— * part of the cultural center. We 

them the question as to how much 
it was assessed for taxes. As the gentle- 
man well knows, we had them put in the 
record the 10 highest commercial prop- 
erties under assessment and the 10 high- 
est residential properties. We do this 
for one reason only—to let everybody see 
how they are assessing this property. 
One of the large hotels here some 5 
years ago was assessed for a little over 
$4 million and the gentleman in the well 
now asking the question about 
this hotel which sold at that time for $18 
million. The gentleman was correct at 
that time and he is correct now. We 
use that system for the purpose of let- 
ting everybody know what is taking 
place in the real estate field. In the 
hearings you will find where we went 
into the question of this $700,000 used 
to purchase this land. However, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that there 
are no funds in this bill for that pur- 
pose, and the $700,000 was not a District 
transaction. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and I hope that subsequent appropria- 
tion bills for the District of Columbia 
will carry no funds for such purpose 
until at least the literacy rate in the 
District of Columbia starts going up in- 
stead of down, as you so well point out 
in your report. It is inconceivable to 
me that there should be anywhere from 
$35 to $75 million spent on a cultural 
center in the District of Columbia with 
the rate of illiteracy going up. A plush 
cultural center is about the last thing 
needed in the District of Columbia un- 
der those circumstances. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to in- 
quire of the very able chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. NaTcHER] with regard 
to a few questions in this public safety 
section. I see the appropriation that is 
recommended by the subcommittee for 
public safety appears to be an astro- 
nomical figure of $65 million. In going 
through the breakdown on this I notice 
that the present strength of the Metro- 
politan Police Department of the Dis- 
trict is about 2,900. Is that a constant 
figure, or an increase, or a decrease? 

Mr. NATCHER, The authorized per- 
sonnel for the Department is 3,000. 
They have not been able to recruit some 
men from time to time. The total per- 
gone at this time is just a little over 

Mr. DEVINE. I notice about $30 mil- 
lion of this $65 million is for the Metro- 
politan Police Department. There are 
2,900 policemen. Is the gentleman in a 
Position to tell me what the population 
of the District of Columbia is? 

Mr. NATCHER. About 789,000. The 
District of Columbia, as the gentleman 
from Ohio well knows, is one of the few 
major cities that lost population in the 
last census. 

Mr. DEVINE. Does the gentleman 
happen to have a breakdown of the ratio 
of police officers per person in the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. NATCHER. I do not have that 
ratio, but I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that for cities comparable in size 
to the city of Washington the figure of 
3,000 is second from the top. Therefore, 
the number of officers we have is not 
too many or too few. 

Mr. DEVINE. Not too many nor too 
few? 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. DEVINE. I might inform the gen- 
tleman that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, in the 12th District of Ohio, the 
capital city, Columbus. 

Mr, NATCHER. I would like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman that Co- 
lumbus is a fine city. I went to law school 
there. 

Mr. DEVINE. I understand that the 
gentleman attended the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Law School. I would like to point 
out that in that capital city, which does 
not include the suburbs, the population 
is roughly 500,000 and there are approxi- 
mately 500 police officers, a ratio of one 
per thousand. I think the ratio here is 
considerably higher than that, is it not? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. There is one statement I know 
the gentleman would be interested in. 
At no time during the day do we have 
more than 500 police officers on the 
streets. We have a great many civic 
functions, embassy parties, and so forth, 
and a number of police officers have to be 
assigned to them. In addition we have 
over 16 million visitors each year. 

Mr. DEVINE. On the other hand, in 
addition to the Metropolitan Police, 2,900 
of them, do we not have the Capitol 
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Police, the Park Police, and some other 
categories? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
exactly right, but in nearly every in- 
stance when additional officers are re- 
quested the request goes to the Metro- 
politan Police. 

Mr. DEVINE. In my remarks I do not 
in any way mean to be be critical of the 
committee. The fact is I would like to 
pay a high compliment to the Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], 
and I, on a number of occasions at night, 
have accompanied some of the men in 
the ranks throughout the District to see 
what the situation is, I think they are 
doing a tremendous job under very trying 
circumstances. The continued rise in 
crime statistics in the Nation’s Capital 
certainly is not through the fault of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. To the 
contrary, the courts, some social workers 
and professional do-gooders and bleeding 
hearts must bear much of the blame. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been a 
Member of this body, I have never with- 
held my vote for money to keep the Cap- 
ital City of our country clean, beautiful, 
well kept up, and well provided for. 
Washington is our national showcase. It 
is the patriotic shrine of the American 
People. 

I know of none in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who work harder, with more 
diligence and dedication, than the dis- 
tinguished chairman and able members 
of this great subcommittee, and this they 
do with no political advantage to them in 
their home districts. I have read care- 
fully the volume of the public hearings, 
and have been impressed by the scope 
and the depth of the subcommittee’s in- 
quiry into the problems and the needs of 
the metropolis that is the seat of the Na- 
tional Government. Surely our col- 
leagues on the subcommittee, the chair- 
man and all the members of both parties 
serving on his team, deserve our thanks 
and the thanks of the Nation. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I am unhappy and 
disturbed that the bill now under consid- 
eration has no money for the Old Sol- 
diers Home that for 75 years has shel- 
tered destitute veterans of all the wars of 
our country who had no other home. It 
well may be that the District of Colum- 
bia has no responsibility for the veterans 
from the many States of the Union who 
find themselves stranded, penniless, un- 
able to find employment in the beautiful 
Capital City of the Nation for which they 
fought. I dare say, however, that the 
people of Washington, if permitted to 
vote, would overwhelmingly accept that 
responsibility and would vote out of pow- 
er any city administration that sought to 
establish a reputation for fiscal responsi- 
bility by kicking into the streets a hand- 
ful of old and penniless war veterans. 
That is not the spirit of our America 
that visitors to Washington envision 
when they gaze at the dome above our 
Capitol. Washington should always be 
warm of heart as well as clean and beau- 
tiful. 
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I was shocked when on Sunday last I 
was informed that the Old Soldiers 
Home had been closed on July 1. Homes 
for the three Spanish-American war vet- 
erans, I am informed, were found, one in 
Philadelphia, one in Virginia, one in 
Florida. For that I am thankful. An 
effort was made to place the other vet- 
erans, temporarily at least, but it is un- 
certain at this time that all have found 
even temporary shelter. 

In the absence of a full report on the 
extent of the tragedy of the closing of 
the Old Soldiers’ Home, and because of 
the inadequate time to alert and inform 
the membership of the House, my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. Cassy], and I 
have decided not to offer an amendment 
providing for some $50,000 for the con- 
tinued maintenance of the Old Soldiers’ 
Home. We feel confident that such an 
amendment would be adopted if there 
were opportunity to inform the member- 
ship of the situation. As it is, there are 
not more than 40 Members on the floor, 
and those responding to a quorum call 
would have scant chance of informing 
themselves until called upon to vote. 

Under the circumstances, we feel it is 
wiser to leave the matter in the hands 
of the other body, trusting that there 
it will receive full study and attention 
and that, if in the judgment of the 
Members of that body the facts justify, 
the item will be restored by amendment. 

My colleagues will find the case for 
the temporary home for veterans of all 
wars unanswerably represented in the 
testimony of Albert C. Allen on pages 
1060 and 1061 of the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 17, 1963, I 
wrote the Honorable Walter N. Tobriner, 
president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, asking what 
provision he was making for food and 
shelter for the sick and physically handi- 
capped veterans if displaced. 

Mr. Tobriner, in his reply dated June 
24, 1963 stated: 

With respect to the operation of the fa- 
cility after July 1, 1963, it is my understand- 
ing that a letter was sent on May 21, 1963, 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration from the board of 
governors of the temporary home applying 


for reimbursement from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

More recently however, on June 13, 1963, 
Mr. Gerard M. Shea, trator of Dis- 
trict of Columbia welfare institutions and 
Mr. Mark Hutchinson, superintendent of the 
Temporary Home for Veterans of All Wars 
met with representatives of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s domiciliary facility at Ke- 
coughtan, Va. The staff of the Veterans’ 
Administration facility indicated that they 
are in a position to take all the veterans in 
residence at the temporary home, assuming 
they are eligible. This matter is now being 
explored further so that certain details can 
be worked out. Should the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration not be able to take care of the 
present residents of the temporary home, it 
may be possible on a temporary basis to pro- 
vide food and lodging at the District of 
Columbia Municipal Lodging House for those 
who do have the financial means to provide 
for themselves. 

Representatives of the District of Columbia 
government will continue to work with the 
board of governors of the temporary home 
during this transition period. Please be as- 
sured that every effort will be made to pro- 
vide proper treatment to the veterans in resi- 
dence at the temporary home. 
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Mr. Chairman, it would seem reason- 
able to conclude that with sufficient time 
an accommodation could be made with 
the Veterans’ Administration to reim- 
burse the District of Columbia, especially 
as the cost of maintenance is much 
lower at the Old Soldiers’ Home and the 
present VA facilities are overcrowded. 
To keep the Old Soldiers’ Home closed to 
me seems both a folly and a tragedy. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his diligence and fair- 
ness in this matter. I, too, was con- 
cerned about it when this matter was 
brought to my attention a day or two 
ago, and wanted to make some effort to 
save this home. I, too, was concerned, 
as was the gentleman, that there were 
some men there without representation 
here in the Congress and who possibly 
had been forgotten. I assure the gentle- 
man that if it turns out that his infor- 
mation is wrong, he will have my as- 
sistance to correct the situation. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Were it not 
for the gentleman’s counsel and help I 
am afraid I would have been lost. He 
has been a tower of strength. He was 
approached as I was very late in the 
drama, and after the committee had 
acted. I am very grateful to him. I 
know that he did have prepared an 
amendment to offer provided it seemed 
advisable under the circumstances pre- 
vailing. I know he joins with me in sug- 
gesting that the matter be more thor- 
oughly looked into so that if it is justified 
an amendment may be offered in the 
other body. 

Mr. CASEY. The committee has had 
no requests from the District. I think 
the committee has acted properly, and 
there is no reflection on the committee. 
However, it is unfortunate for someone 
to be overlooked for the lack of someone 
to appreciate him. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I join with 
the gentleman in that feeling. I do not 
wish my remarks to be construed as 
critical of the subcommittee, which has 
done an outstanding job. I do feel that 
if the subcommittee had been completely 
informed of any phases of the tragedy 
it would have included an appropriation 
for the Old Soldiers’ Home, and that if 
the other body acts favorably it will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House, 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 7431) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommen- 
dation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 
Mr. KIRWAN submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H.R. 

5279) making appropriations for the 

Department of the Interior and related 

agencies for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


CEREMONIES ON THE CENTENARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der that events in connection with the 
centenary of the Battle of Gettysburg be 
recorded for posterity, I include in the 
Recorp the remarks of Postmaster Gen- 
eral J. Edward Day, Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, John A. Carver, Jr., and 
Hon. William W. Scranton, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 
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The addresses were delivered from the 
Eternal Light Peace Memorial, July 1, 
1963. 

Postmaster Day dedicated the Gettys- 
burg commemorative stamp. Mr. Carver 
accepted deeds of additional battlefield 
land made possible by the Pennsylvania 
Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion and the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Preservation Association. 
Governor Scranton assisted youthful 
descendants of the honored dead in re- 
dedicating a new torch of peace. 

The ceremonies were conducted under 
a blazing sun. It was a coincidence that 
at the centenary of the first day of 
battle, the temperature stood at the 
century mark. 


REMARKS BY J. EDWARD DAY, POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL AT THE DEDICATION OF 5-CENT GETTYS- 
BURG COMMEMORATIVE STAMP, GETTYSBURG, 
PA., JULY 1, 1963 


One hundred years ago today there began 
on this ground a grisly battle that was per- 
haps the most crucial ever fought anywhere. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
troops took part. The fighting went on for 
3 days. When it was over, thousands lay 
dead and 50,000 had been wounded. 

Gettysburg was the turning point of the 
war. When Gen. Robert E. Lee began an 
orderly retreat on July 4, followed by a 
wagon train of wounded 17 miles in length, 
the last Confederate invasion of the North 
was ended and southern military power was 
on the decline. 

Lee had hoped, by moving North, to gain 
several major objectives: to take supplies 
from the enemy, to capture one or more 
key cities, to cause a diversion that might 
help the Confederates, beleaguered by Grant 
at Vicksburg, and to bring fear to the hearts 
of the people of the North, thereby increas- 
ing the already formidable clamor for a 
negotiated peace. 

Actually, as it turned out, Lee’s drive 
northward had the opposite effect. The 
alarm created by the invasion rallied the 
population behind the Union Government. 

Gen. George Meade’s Army of the Po- 
tomac moved up the Shenandoah Valley into 
Pennsylvania to intercept Lee. Meade hoped 
to reach a line along the Big Pike Creek, 16 
miles southeast of here. Although the huge 
armies engaged at Gettysburg, neither side 
had planned to fight at this location. 

The series of bloody exchanges which took 
place in and around Gettysburg are still be- 
ing studied by military historians and strate- 
gists. They were marked by brilliant, as 
well as faulty, tactics, by formidable gal- 
lantry, by stealthy ambushes, by brave 
charges, by terrifying retreats, by pain and 
horror. 

The climax came with the last Confeder- 
ate thrust. The gallant troops under Maj. 
Gen. George Pickett made their famed charge 
across open fields toward Cemetery Hill, but 
were mowed down by overwhelming Union 
fire. That charge was the high water mark 
of the battle. 

Meade was much criticized for not pur- 
suing and defeating the battered Confederate 
Army before it was able to escape across 
the Potomac. 

Heavy rains hindered the movements of 
both armies after the battle. Lee reached 
the river several days ahead of his pursuers, 
but found his pontoon bridge destroyed. 
Meade procrastinated and Lee took his army 
across the river on the 13th of July before 
Meade could launch his attack. 

President Lincoln was furious. To Gen. 
Oliver O. Howard, who commanded a corps 
at Gettysburg, he wrote: 

“I was deeply mortified by the escape of 
Lee across the Potomac, because the sub- 
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stantial destruction of his army would have 
ended the war.” 

Union soldiers from 18 States were killed 
at Gettysburg. These States joined to 
purchase a portion of the battlefield for a 
memorial cemetery. The trustees of the 
cemetery invited Edward Everett, a former 
president of Harvard and Senator from 
Massachusetts, and one of the most re- 
nowned orators of the day, to come to the 
site to deliver a commemorative address. 
They suggested October 23 as the date, but 
Everett, whose orations were not noted for 
their brevity, replied that he could not pre- 
pare an adequate speech before November 19. 

President Lincoln was invited to attend on 
this latter date almost as an afterthought, 
and the trustees were surprised at his ac- 
ceptance. Lincoln and his party arrived in 
Gettysburg on the night of November 18, 
after a 65-hour trip from Washington. He 
appeared that night in response to a sere- 
nade and made a few remarks. 

Lincoln was habitually cautious in his 
public speech and he mentioned that in his 
position it was important not to “say any 
foolish things.” An irreverent man in the 
audience shouted, “if you can help it.” 

The following day, in front of some 20,000 
persons, Everett delivered a 2-hour address, 
which roamed over subjects ranging from 
the funeral customs of ancient Athens to 
the assorted purposes of war. Lincoln's 
speech, which followed, was, according to 
historians, considered by many to be almost 
shockingly brief. 

I find those reports hard to believe. I have 
never heard of anyone criticizing a speech 
because it was too short. 

Lincoln was disappointed with the reaction 
of the audience to his speech. He had 
worked hard on it. It is not true, as the 
legend tells us, that he composed it at the 
last moment on the back of an envelope. 
However, even though the newspapers gave 
most of the play to Everett’s address, Lin- 
coln's remarks were immediately recognized 
as an extraordinary and classic statement of 
the democratic purpose. 

Everett, himself, wrote Lincoln: 

“I should be glad if I could flatter myself 
that I came as near the central idea of the 
occasion in 2 hours as you did in 2 minutes.” 

The Gettysburg Address was and remains 
a vital and eloquent document because it 
looked beyond the transient issues to the 
deeper significance of Gettysburg: The test- 
ing of the democratic idea and the endur- 
ance of government by the people. 

Lincoln spoke of human liberty in uni- 
versal terms; he realized that the outcome 
of the grim struggle would be of enduring 
importance to men everywhere, for all time. 
The stirring simplicity of his words gave 
the Battle of Gettysburg a perpetual time- 
liness and made it symbolize the difficult 
and continuing struggle to preserve demo- 
cratic government. 

Gettysburg was decisive for our present- 
day American role as the top world power. 
And, on the other hand, as the key battle, 
in the world’s first so-called modern war, it 
was a tragic chapter in man’s inhumanity to 
man. It should have been an object lesson 
on the horrors of war and of the hideous 
consequences of resorting to force to settle 
complex differences. 

In today’s world of a divided Germany, a 
divided Europe, a divided China, Gettysburg 
provides a beacon light of hope for reunifi- 
cation. In the face of disappointments and 
failures in our American efforts for a nuclear 
test ban treaty and for disarmament, Gettys- 
burg should remind us never to lose heart, 
because the stakes are so momentous in the 
effort for peace. 

In a more limited sphere, Gettysburg re- 
minds us of two things about leadership. 

The South, from beginning to end, had a 
superb top military leader in Lee—recog- 
nized as such through the whole course of 
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the war. On the other hand, the Union's 
Army of the Potomac was handicapped for 


We should have learned then, 100 years 
ago, how essential is ultimate civilian con- 
trol of a military establishment. And we 
can be grateful that in today’s world of un- 
certain, unstable, and makeshift govern- 
ments, that we Americans are blessed with 
a stable and effective system of government 
as we pursue our national ideals. 

I hope that the Gettysburg Centennial will 
make people think not of the specious 
glamour of battle, but of its abject horror 
and degradation. And I hope that the 130 
million Gettysburg stamps we are issuing 
following this dedication today will remind 
Americans not of bitterness and internecine 
strife, but of the preservation of the Union 
and of the freedom and of the greatness of 
the United States. 

REMARKS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., AT THE GETTYS- 
BURG CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE, GETTYSBURG 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, PA., MONDAY, JULY 
1, 1963 
If there were ever an occasion and a place 

where a listed speaker should be tempted to 
stand mute, this would most certainly qual- 
ify. What was said here nearly a century 
ago in consecrating this hallowed ground 
seems destined to endure beyond man’s 
memory of the deeds that were done here. 
And yet, despite our admitted incompetence 
to vie with Lincoln's felicitous phrase or to 
match his somber eloquence, it is good that 
we return to Gettysburg—to the turning 
point of national history, to the place where 
national unity was saved, where the ideals 
expressed by the emancipator became pos- 
sible of realization. 

For Lincoln, the task was that of dedicat- 
ing a resting place for the honored dead 
of his generation. For us, that period and 
its events—even its significance—must seem 
remote, almost contrived in the relative sim- 
plicity of the issues behind the awful strug- 
gle that took place here. We look at Gettys- 
burg—and at Lincoln’s expression of its 
meaning—with the perspective of a century. 
Having lived through a generation of de- 
pression, war, and a peace that gives no 
peace, we tend to regard the events of early 
July 1863 as a piece of the past that is 
‘walled off from present reality. 

And yet, to reread Lincoln’s message at 
Gettysburg is to be reenforced in our recol- 
lection of what was at stake on this field 
of honor and of sorrow. We see the issues 
of 1863 stripped of the partisan distractions 
and the heroic folklore constructed through 
the years. Lincoln compressed a decade of 
strife and 2 years of war into one declaration 
of faith: That the Nation dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal 
should not perish from the earth. 

That Nation has not perished from the 
earth—but neither have its ideals, so elo- 
quently expressed, been fully implemented. 

That task remains for our generation to 
fulfill. For a hundred years, the equality 
defined on this field has been withheld from 
millions of our fellow citizens. What they 
once patiently awaited, they now demand as 

a matter of right. Unrest is at large over 

the Nation—and over nothing that was not 

basically at issue here a century ago. 

We search for peaceful solution to the 
civil rights issues of 1963. Peaceful solu- 
tions have been found in many areas of this 
subject, principally through the high prin- 
ciples, the vision and the dedication to con- 
stitutional guarantees enunciated by an 
enlightened judiciary and by far-ranging 
executive action to assure that these guar- 
antees are not denied, through artifice or 
legalistic sleight of hand. The President has 
now called for a new dedication to the equal- 
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ity under law which Lincoln defined as the 
purpose behind a bloody struggle a century 
ago. It is time for the Congress to respond— 
to give positive expression to the ideals for 
which men fought in the past. National 
honor, not the threat of civil strife, must be 
the motivating force by which all our citi- 
zens are accorded, ungrudgingly, the equal 
opportunity for which our system stands. 

Thus, Gettysburg is more than a historical 
reminder, important as that is. It is just as 
important that Abraham Lincoln gave voice 
to what must be a national objective for 
our generation. It is therefore fitting that 
we should meet here to mark the further 
perfection of this shrine to man’s highest 
ideals as well as heroic deeds. 

I am honored by the privilege of accepting 
the public-spirited donation of key tracts 
of land which will help round out this na- 
tional historical park. I commend the two 
organizations which are responsible for mak- 
ing this event possible. They represent the 
finest aspects of the spirit that motivates 
preservation of our national heritage. The 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion has an 
illustrious history of patriotic devotion 
derived from the forebears of its membership, 
Union officers who served with distinction on 
these fields. The roots of the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Preservation Association also 
reach deep into the soil of this valley and 
the study of its history. In the finest tradi- 
tions of the conservation movement, its 
members have excited the concern of Amer- 
icans everywhere to protect these battlefields 
for public use and inspiration. 

To these organizations, therefore, and to 
the many private donors of large and small 
amounts, I extend the sincere thanks of the 
American public. On behalf of President 
Kennedy and Secretary Udall, I accept these 
lands and pledge to the donors that they 
will be conserved and dedicated solely to the 
purposes for which they have been tendered. 


THE BATTLE or GETTYSBURG, JULY 1, 1963 

Mr. Postmaster General, Governors, and 
other distinguished representatives of the 
States, honored guests, members of the 
clergy, my fellow Americans; all Pennsyl- 
vanians join me, I know, in extending a most 
hearty welcome to all of you as we gather 
at one of our Nation’s great shrines. 

It is our hope that your visit will be both 
meaningful and pleasant, 

A hundred years ago, nearly 160,000 Ameri- 
cans—some clad in blue and some in gray— 
assembled here to fight a battle. 

For 3 days on this very field they 
dedicated themselves to the grim business 
of war. 

When the battle ended, almost one-third 
of their number were dead, wounded or 
missing. The survivors limped away to seek 
the strength to fight again another day. 

Man has an infinite capacity to commem- 
orate his works of war, so a century later we 
gather on the same field, 

But surely commemoration of a battle can- 
not be our real purpose for assembling. 

If the grass and trees of Gettysburg came 
to grow again, despite the blood that soaked 
their roots, just as surely Americans can 
learn from what happened here. 

If so, we need to know why it happened. 

America on the eve of the Civil War was 
heir to man's ancient and natural desire to 
be free, 

The propositions upon which our Nation 
had been founded were the most noble man 
has ever conceived. 

The paradox of the Civil War is that it was 
fought with both sides invoking those same 
principles. 

The North held that freedom would be 
destroyed if weakened by sectionalism and 
rebellion. The South held that it would be 
equally destroyed if an American lost the 
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right to desert a government in which he no 
believed. 

“It is safe to assert,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln, “that no government proper ever had a 
provision in its organic law for its own 
termination.” 

And, Jefferson Davis told the first Con- 
federate Congress, “All we ask is to be let 
alone.“ 

Thus a Nation divided itself. The Civil 
War was fought because this Nation’s need 
to understand itself far outstripped the time 
and tools it had to reach that understanding. 

The ancient struggle for human rights 
passed into a tragic interlude, An interlude 
in which half a Nation could look upon the 
gentle Mr. Lincoln as a tyrant. An inter- 
lude in which half a nation could look upon 
the gallant General Lee as a traitor, 

Shouting the same slogans, fighting for 
the same broad principles, the American 
Nation went to war with itself. 

Such a war could not help but underscore 
one of the great truths about our system of 
self-government. 

Democratic society has within it a per- 
petual tension, a never-ending push-and- 
pull as it strives to work the will of the 
majority without trampling the rights of the 
minority. 

We treasure the human soul, but we recog- 
nize, too, the material needs of the human 
body. We know that life without liberty 
is not really life at all. But, we also know 
that political freedom without economic 
freedom is not really freedom at all. 

Unlike the other system which today com- 
petes across the world for the minds of 
men, we do not believe that man must give 
up his liberties to fill his belly. 

An intrinsic part of our system is the be- 
lief that man is best equipped to acquire a 
fair share of the world’s material prosperity 
for himself and his family when he is truly 
Tree in mind and spirit. 

For us, freedom is not only the best philo- 
sophical system, it is the best economic sys- 
tem as well. 

But most important of all, we know that 
freedom’s business is never done. 

In the days ahead, our Nation will be 
sorely pressed to put to use the lessons it 
has learned at great expense. 

There is the continuing task of molding 
& government strong enough to fulfill its 
purpose, but not so strong and centralized 
that it violates its own reason for existence. 

There is the task of regulating our busi- 
ness system sufficiently to guarantee the 
opportunity of its fruits to all, but not so 
harshly that we destroy the very system 
that lays the golden eggs. 

There is the task of joining other free 
men in alliances of strength to protect our 
freedoms, but of avoiding the nuclear de- 
struction of the world in the process. 

And, there is the task of driving prejudice 
out of the human heart at least as rapidly 
as we are learning to drive men into outer 
space. 

One hundred years after Gettysburg, Amer- 

ica still has not completely solved the prob- 
lems of self-government. But those who fell 
on this battlefield have not died in vain be- 
cause our Nation today is great enough to 
keep trying. 
Despite our sectional differences, the Un- 
ion stands, firm and strong. The South 
grows with America, as does the North. And, 
the West has joined them. 

“The new birth of freedom,” of which 
Lincoln spoke, has not been brought forth 
painlessly, It was weaned on the persecu- 
tions of Reconstruction, and then lay asleep 
while the South revived itself and the North 
plunged into building its industrial ma- 
chine. 


Now, the new freedom begins to move 
again, this time into stormy adolescence. 
In the South, in the North, in the West—in 
every section of the Nation, men are called 
upon to look into their own hearts. 
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Written there, each of us can find the 
timeless truth: “Accustomed to trample on 
the rights of others, you have lost the genius 
of your own independence and become the 
fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who 
rises among you.” 

As the new freedom tumbles into adoles- 
cence, it finds itself in a Nation that has 
matured in most things more quickly than 
any in history. 

None has grown swifter to power. None 
has experienced greater progress. None has 
been thrust so rapidly into awesome respon- 
sibility. 

And, yet, the new freedom collides with 
the great enigma of the American experi- 
ment. History one day will explain this 
enigma, but we cannot afford to wait for 
history. We must realize now that, for a 
nation that in many ways moves too fast, in 
the matter of raising the new freedom to 
full maturity we have moved too slowly. 

Most of all we must realize that freedom 
of the lawbooks—if that is all it is—is a pale 
substitution for the real thing. Real free- 
dom is only to be found in the human heart. 
It is only there that one man can extend 
it to another. 

Looking over the vast battlefields that sur- 
round us recalling all its memorable mo- 
ments—Little Round Top, Devil's Den, the 
Peach Orchard, the Wheat Field, Culp’s Hill, 
Pickett’s Charge—let us resolve never to be 
torn in two again. 

This is not a sectional problem it is a 
National problem. It ill behooves any Amer- 
ican to point the finger at any other. Rather, 
we must reach together for the full promise 
of our common heritage. 

Let us seek the future in unity, not di- 
vision; in peace, not violence. 


DISARMAMENT AGENCY “SICK” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
has been one of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s most conspicuous failures. The 
basic duty of the Agency is to investigate 
the possible pitfalls of disarmament and 
arms control schemes, balance them 
against claimed advantages, and come up 
with sound judgments on safe courses 
for our country. It is not doing its job. 

Fundamental flaws in legislation set- 
ting up the Agency and weakness in per- 
sonnel appointed to run it both are re- 
sponsible for its failure. 

The latter problem should be remedied 
by wholesale replacement of the Agen- 
cy's top staff by hardheaded Americans 
who understand what the Communists 
are up to. 

To eliminate the six most glaring de- 
fects of the 1961 Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency Act I have today in- 
troduced a bill to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Drop the word “disarmament” 
from the Agency’s name and eliminate 
disarmament from its functions. Some 
control over arms and armaments is the 
only practical objective which can be 
foreseen for a long time ahead. There 
is plenty of time to amend the act to 
include disarmament functions at some 
future time when world conditions might 
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indicate. Meanwhile, let the Agency 
concentrate on the achievable and avoid 
the impractical. 

Second. Bar the Agency from setting 
up its own research staff. Government 
research directors tend to hire people 
who agree with them. This is deadly in 
the field of arms control research as it 
immunizes against sound new ideas and 
prevents the critical analysis needed to 
dispose of unsound old ones. Conduct 
of the Agency’s research by contracts 
with universities and private groups 
would tend to overcome this and bring 
a cross section of best minds to bear 
on its problems. 

Third. Strip the Agency’s Director of 
his duty to take part in international 
negotiations. Incorrect positions taken 
by the Director during the heat of bar- 
gaining, or for purely “negotiating pur- 
poses;” tend subsequently to introduce 
distortions into the results of its re- 
search. The tendency is to support the 
Director’s positions rather than achieve 
correct assessments. 

Fourth. Eliminate the Agency's 
authority to “disseminate” information 
to the public. The Agency should act 
in a research and advisory capacity to 
other Government officials responsible 
for initiating programs and making 
policy. It should not be permitted to 
“go to the public” to push its advice on 
those officials. 

Fifth. Sever the Agency from the 
State Department. If it is to function 
as a truly independent assessor of plans, 
proposals and policies for the President, 
the Secretary of Defense and other gov- 
ernmental units in addition to the State 
Department, it should neither be sup- 
ported logistically by nor housed within 
the State Department and thus subjected 
to its intimate influence. 

Sixth. Place the reasonable expendi- 
ture limit of $5 million annually on the 
Agency. In 1962 it received $1.8 million, 
in 1963 it received $6.5 million. It seeks 
$15 million for 1964, more than a 700 
percent increase in a brief 2 fiscal 
years. A $5 million annual expenditure 
rate can easily support all the Agency’s 
proper functions in the field of arms 
control. 

The Disarmament Agency today is a 
sick agency with a dreary past and a 
dismal future. It could perform a useful 
function, but it is not doing so and has 
lost the public confidence. Unless it is 
reformed substantially along the lines 
indicated, I see little reason for spending 
public money to perpetuate it. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, next 
week, beginning July 14, marks the 
fourth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, started by President Eisenhower 
in 1959. The plight of the captive na- 
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tions of the Red Russian Empire must 
be and is of grave concern to a nation 
whose basic premise is freedom and lib- 
erty. For the past 3 years, nationwide 
observances of a Captive Nations Week 
in July have demonstrated the enthusi- 
asm with which the American people 
support the hopes of captive peoples to 
be free. The fourth observance of such 
a week is a particularly appropriate time 
for the introduction of my resolution to 
establish a Special Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives on Captive 
Nations. 

Communism is just as foreign an ide- 
ology of those enslaved peoples as it is 
to our own citizens. Armenians, Bul- 
garians, Poles, Czechs, Lithuanians, 
Hungarians, Cubans, Germans, Ruman- 
ians and many others, despite relentless 
Communist regimentation and persecu- 
tion, have clung to their culture, lan- 
guage, and religion as well as to their 
independent spirit and their hopes for 
freedom. The Soviet Government has 
never been able to deal successfully with 
these nationalistic aspirations. 

The very fact that these nations are a 
constant problem to the Kremlin makes 
them a source of strength to us. A re- 
port of the investigation made last fall 
by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs concluded that The people of the 
Captive Nations constitute a tremendous 
reservoir of good will for the United 
States. Their desire to be oriented to- 
ward the West and their hope of even- 
tually regaining their national inde- 
pendence serve as a powerful brake on 
the Soviet Union's freedom of action and 
capability to extend the Communist Em- 
pire in Europe.” 

Moscow has made obvious on many oc- 
casions its deep-rooted fear of the free 
world’s growing knowledge of and in- 
terest in the satellites. It is the ad- 
vancement of this interest and knowl- 
edge alone that can explode the myth 
of Red unity and expose their crass 
colonialism. 

A seeming flaw in our cold war strat- 
egy appears to be our failure to exert 
constant and skillful pressure on Mos- 
cow in an area where it is increasingly 
vulnerable—the Captive Nations. Re- 
gardless of its outcome, the present rift 
between the Red Chinese and the Rus- 
sians is certainly cause for comfort. 
Cracks in monolithic communism have 
become visible to the naked eye. It 
would be folly for our country to ignore 
such portents. Just.as communism seeks 
to feed on unrest in the free world, we 
should be alert to exploit the individual 
yearnings and aspirations toward free- 
dom vibrant in the Captive Nations. 

The Soviets rely heavily on the propa- 
ganda line that communism seeks to lib- 
erate the peoples of developing nations 
from colonialism and imperialism. It 
seems strange that educated people who 
decry colonialism fail to recognize the 
neocolonialism developed with such im- 
pressive harshness by the Soviets in 
Eastern Europe. At this time, when the 
Communists are trying to expand their 
empire into Asia, the Near East, Africa, 
and Latin America, we should strive to 
encourage the strong, restive forces with- 
in the Soviet Union and publicize their 
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plight as a warning to prospective vic- 
tims. 

Certainly U.S. foreign policy has been 
and is one of refusing to aecept the 
status quo of Soviet domination and in- 
sisting on the rights of people to live 
under governments and institutions of 
their own choice. 

There are numerous ways in which this 
policy can be effectively implemented. 
The Voice of America should give news 
coverage to Foreign Affairs Committee 
hearings on the captive nations, in line 
with the statements of officials in that 
agency on the importance of keeping 
these peoples aware of the constant U.S. 
concern for their welfare. 

We should press for the condemnation 
by the U.N. of Soviet colonialism in East- 
ern Europe. The State Department 
should counter Soviet threats to Berlin 
by insisting on a prompt settlement of 
all central-East European issues result- 
‘ing from the allied treaties at the end of 
World War II. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that 
there could be any opposition to this 
resolution. The special committee which 
it establishes would conduct an intensive 
investigation of the captive nations. No 
study of this type has ever been made 
either by governmental or private groups. 
An enlightened foreign policy must be 
based on a thorough knowledge of the 
facts, such as this committee would pro- 
vide. The investigation and the interest 
it shows could well serve as an effective 
weapon in our cold war arsenal. 

In the best interests of our Nation and 
the cause of freedom, we should thus 
establish publicly a firm attitude in sup- 
port of the captive nations. We must 
hit the Soviet Union where it is weakest 
by exposing to the devastating light of 
truth the full extent of Soviet im- 
perialism. 


OUR DISASTER WILL AFFECT YOU 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
duction and processing of strawberries is 
an important industry in my district. 
One out of every three strawberries 
grown in America is grown in my dis- 
trict. It is a $13 million crop. It is safe 
to say that four times that amount is 
earned by processors, shippers, whole- 
salers, retailers, in other States, mostly 
in big cities, before the strawberries are 
consumed. 

One out of every four heads of lettuce 
sold in the United States is grown in my 
district. Lettuce in Monterey County 
produces a gross income of $36.5 million 
annually. It is safe to say that shippers, 
wholesalers, retailers—employer and em- 
ployee—living outside of California— 
mostly in the big cities—derive three 
times that amount from the processing 
and sale of our lettuce. 

Without supplemental labor these 
crops could not be harvested. Lettuce 
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and strawberries grow on the ground. 
They are very perishable and there is no 
governmental subsidy. 

Admittedly, the withdrawal of the sup- 
plemental labor will be ruinous to our 
industries and people, almost all of whom. 
depend upon agriculture. We need help 
desperately and immediately. 

But also many more businessmen and 
employees throughout the United States 
will be seriously deprived of employment 
if the bracero program is not extended, 
or some other supplemental labor is not 
assured, immediately. 

Thousands of new acres of strawberries 
were scheduled for planting this year in 
Monterey County. This planting has 
now been canceled. A farmer must spend 
more than $1,250 per acre to plant straw- 
berries—field preparation, irrigation fa- 
cilities, labor, plants, fertilizer, water, 
machinery, and so forth. 

The defeat of the bracero extension 
has, therefore, already cost our small 
county $1,250,000. Only a small portion 
of this went to the braceros. This loss is 
borne almost wholly by domestic busi- 
nessmen and labor. 

The loss to businessmen, employees, 
and consumers in the eastern cities will 
continue for the life expectancy of the 
plants—3-5 years. 

Many strawberry growers will relocate 
in Mexico where conditions are favorable 
and labor costs less than 30 percent of 
what they are in Monterey County. The 
pity of this is that all of the employment 
in allied industries—truckdrivers, pack- 
ers, shippers, package manufacturers and 
salespeople, and so forth—as well as in 
domestic agriculture, will also be lost. 

Importation of the small but necessary 
supplemental labor from Mexico kept 
a valuable industry in America. With- 
out this labor supply this vital industry 
will be lost. 

We should consider this factor thor- 
oughly. Perhaps it would be wise and 
beneficial to every American to extend 
the bracero program. 


TO PROVIDE TAX EQUITY WITH 
REGARD TO COOPERATIVES 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which will correct 
one phase of the inequality between the 
tax treatment of cooperatives and that 
of their fully taxed competitors. It will 
also produce substantial revenue for the 
Treasury. 

This legislation provides for the taxa- 
tion of the exempt cooperative corpora- 
tions on earnings derived from business 
done with the U.S. Government or any of 
its agencies. 

Under the present law, income to tax- 
exempt cooperatives from the Govern- 
ment storage of farm commodities in co- 
op elevators or warehouses is exempt 
from the payment of Federal income tax 
when it is distributed as patronage divi- 
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dends to the co-ops’ farmer patrons. I 
believe that these exempt cooperatives 
should be fully taxed, just like nonex- 
empt cooperatives and everyone else, on 
all income earned from Government stor- 
age and other Government business, un- 
less such income is returned to the Gov- 
ernment itself as a patronage dividend. 

Section 1382 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, entitled “Taxable Income of Co- 
operatives,“ provides in subsection (c): 

In determining the taxable income of an 
organization described in section 1381(a) (1), 
there should be allowed as a deduction (in 
addition to other deductions allowable un- 
der this chapter)—(2) amounts paid during 
the payment period for the taxable year— 
(A) in money, qualified written notices of 
allocation, or other property (except non- 
qualified written notices of allocation) on a 
patronage basis to patrons with respect to 
earnings during such taxable year which are 
derived from business done for the United 
States or any of its agencies or from sources 
other than patronage. 


The inequality in this section is ap- 
parent. The cooperative that pays pa- 
tronage to its members is not taxed on 
income it derives from the storage of 
Government-owned cooperatives, while 
nonexempt organizations are forced to 
return this income for tax purposes. 

I recommend that this escape hatch 
in our tax law be closed, especially be- 
cause competitive inequality results from 
this treatment. Because of the present 
agricultural surplusage, the volume of 
business in this area is very large, and I 
see no reason why all organizations par- 
ticipating in the business of storing Gov- 
ernment surplus should not be placed on 
an equal tax footing. 


TO EMPOWER THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
VOTE FRAUDS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to broaden 
the scope of the duties of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights to include investiga- 
tions on vote frauds. This bill provides 
for the investigation of allegations that 
the citizens of the United States are un- 
lawfully being accorded or denied the 
right to vote properly, or to have their 
votes properly counted, in any election of 
Presidential electors, Members of the 
U.S. Senate, or of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a result of any patterns or 
practices of fraud or discrimination in 
conduct of such election. This bill is 
identical to one introduced earlier by my 
able colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer]. It gives me 
great pleasure to join him in this pro- 
posal. 

The basic civil right, the right to fran- 
chise, has two parts. If either part is 
missing, the right does not exist. These 
two parts are: First, the right to vote, 
and second, the right to have the votes 
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counted honestly. The National Demo- 
cratic Party, a three-headed coalition, 
consisting of the northern city machine 
Democrat, the southern Democrat, and 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
Democrat, stands charged of violating 
one part of the right to franchise, the 
right to vote, through its southern head, 
and the other right of franchise, the right 
to have the vote counted honestly, 
through its northern city machine head. 
The ADA Democrat, though ideologically 
in support of civil rights, looks the other 
way when attempts are made to enforce 
the civil rights, looks the other way when 
attempts are made to enforce the full 
right of franchise in our country. 

The basic point made by the southern 
Democrats in resisting looking into de- 
nial of the right to vote has been that 
there had been no showing of inability 
of State and Federal laws to enforce the 
right to vote. The very purpose of estab- 
lishing the Civil Rights Commission was 
to pin this point down. The southern- 
ers have fought this matter “tooth and 
toenail,” just as the city machine Demo- 
crats have fought successfully up to date 
the looking into the deprivation of our 
people’s right to have their vote counted 
honestly. 

The facts are that the deprivation of 
having the vote counted honestly is di- 
rected to both majority and minority 
groups. This is true both in the rural 
South where it sometimes takes a strange 
twist of having Negroes vote not once 
but many times over—as directed—and 
in the big city areas where the constitu- 
encies are made up largely of minority 
groups, including Negroes. 

I am hopeful that our citizens will see 
through the hypocrisy of the National 
Democratic Party as exemplified by the 
position it has taken in respect to the 
right of franchise. The passage of this 
bill would be a significant step in the di- 
rection of correcting the inequalities that 
exist in the voting process that is so 
central to effective representative gov- 
ernment, 


INTRODUCING BILL TO SUSPEND 
DUTY ON MANGANESE ORE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHNEEBELI] 
may extend his remarks at this point and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
introducing a bill (H.R. 7481) to suspend 
for a period of 3 years the duty on man- 
ganese ore, and its equivalents. At pres- 
ent, there is a tariff on imported man- 
ganese ore of one-fourth cent per pound 
of contained manganese. Ferromanga- 
nese, which is produced from manga- 
nese ore, is subject to a tariff of five- 
eighths cent per pound of contained 
manganese. This results in a net tariff 
of about $6.30 per long ton. The bill 
would suspend the tariff on manganese 
for a period of 3 years. 

There are no metallurgical manga- 
nese ore reserves in the United States. 
Notwithstanding the imposition of a 
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tariff for a period of 30 years, it has been 
impractical to develop any domestic ores. 
Less than 1 percent of the requirements 
are produced domestically. 

Each ton of steel produced in the 
United States requires about 13 pounds 
of manganese. Ferromanganese is used 
to supply this need. Some steel produc- 
ers have “captive” manganese produc- 
tion. The balance—or free market— 
comprises about one-half of U.S. con- 
sumption. 

Domestic producers have seen a con- 
tinuing decline in profitability and em- 
ployment due to the increased impact 
of imported ferromanganese. During a 
10-year period ending in 1962, ferroman- 
ganese imports have increased from 7.6 
percent to 33 percent of the available 
free market in the United States. It is 
estimated that imports now amount to 
approximately 140,000 short tons. There 
has been no corresponding growth in 
domestic production. 

The importation of ferromanganese at 
a rate of five-eighths cent per pound, 
which provides net protection of only 
$6.30 per ton, is inadequate to enable 
domestic producers of manganese to 
compete with imports. If manganese ore 
is admitted duty free, the existing duty 
on ferromanganese will result in a net 
differential of about $10.50 per gross ton. 

The admission duty free of manganese 
ore will permit countries having com- 
mercial deposits to export more of these 
ores to the United States. On the other 
hand, foreign producers will not have 
the same inducement to ship their sur- 
plus ferromanganese to the United 
States under a rate of duty which com- 
pares favorably with the rate of duty 
levied on manganese ore. 


BASTILLE DAY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is char- 
acteristic of great revolutions that some 
relatively unimportant incident becomes 
symbolical and thereafter holds an al- 
together disproportionate place in the 
imagination of mankind. The fall of 
the Bastille played this role in the French 
Revolution. 

The Bastille was of slight strategic 
consequence; its capture was not a bril- 
liant exploit, and was dishonored by the 
cruelty of the unruly mob. Only seven 
prisoners, most of them detained for 
good reason, were found within its walls. 
But to popular feeling both in France 
and abroad the Bastille was the embodi- 
ment of all that is most hateful in arbi- 
trary power. 

Originally constructed as a fortress in 
the 14th century, the Bastille was early 
used for the custody of state prisoners 
and was ultimately more of a prison 
than a fortress. According to popular 
tradition, the first who was incarcerated 
within its walls was the builder himself, 
Hugues Aubriot. It was not until the 
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reign of Louis XIII that it became 
recognized as a regular place of con- 
finement, but from that time till its de- 
struction it was frequently filled with 
men and women of every condition. 
Prisoners were detained without trial on 
lettres de cachet—often to satisfy the 
personal animosities of the monarch or 
his ministers. The most notorious use 
of the Bastille, however, was to imprison 
those who criticized the government or 
personsin power. It was this which made 
it so hated and caused its capture by the 
revolutionary forces to be regarded as 
symbolizing the downfall of despotism. 
The fall of the infamous Bastille seemed 
to herald a new age of freedom, justice, 
and humanity. 

It is thus appropriate that Bastille 
Day has become the national holiday of 
France. For Frenchmen this observance 
has much the same meaning as Inde- 
pendence Day has for Americans. One 
of the many ties between our peoples is 
this common heritage of democratic 
ideals which animated both the French 
and American Revolutions. It is there- 
fore particularly fitting that we Amer- 
icans salute our friends in France on 
the 174th anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille, which will be celebrated on 
Sunday, July 14. 


CONGRESSMAN BOB SIKES SETS 
NEW RECORD OF SERVICE FOR 
FLORIDIAN IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that other business prevented my pres- 
ence on the House floor yesterday, when 
my colleagues from Florida were paying 
tribute to our distinguished Member 
from the First District of Florida, Bos 
SIKEs. 

The occasion was to do honor to his 
having served in the House of Represent- 
atives longer than any other Member 
from Florida. 

The House of Representatives has been 
deemed by many students of government 
as the greatest legislative body in the 
history of self-governing peoples. In all 
events, it could be said that no other 
body has exceeded the House in excel- 
lence of the lawmaking process. 

To have served in this great body over 
22 years and longer than any other Con- 
gressman from the State of Florida, is an 
honor of which Bos Sixes may be justly 
proud. 

I am new to the House. I have not 
known Bos SIKES very long, but still long 
enough to have heard words of praise 
about his work in the House, both from 
his constituents and his colleagues. I 
have found him friendly, cooperative, 
and helpful, and I take great pleasure 
in congratulating him upon this mem- 
orable occasion in his career in this 
great House of Representatives, and to 
wish him many more years of reward- 
ing service as the Congressman from the 
First District of Florida. 
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STARVATION AND THE BRACERO 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal about the out- 
rageously high wages paid to domestic 
farmworkers in this country. Yet, I 
wonder how outrageous the wages can 
be when the average migrant worker has 
an income of about a thousand dollars or 
less per year. 

When we hear that a migrant might 
make, say, $3 an hour, we tend to forget 
that his employment will last only a few 
weeks—certainly no more than 2 months. 
And we also forget what kind of work he 
is doing. It might be worth the price. 

My district is the home base for thou- 
sands of migrant workers. I know hun- 
dreds of them personally, and I know 
their problems. Their biggest problems 
stem from the fact that they just do not 
make enough money to live. 

Because of that, their children might 
eat only one meal a day during the 
winter months. 

Because of that, the insulation in their 
shacks consists mostly of old cardboard 
boxes nailed to the walls. 

Because of that, the old ones who can 
no longer work die from cold, from 
hunger, and from exposure. 

Did you know that in my hometown, 
one of the biggest causes of death among 
the older people in malnutrition? And 
do you know what causes that? It is 
hunger, Mr. Speaker. 

I would say that a man is not making 
outrageous wages when in the winter, 
when there is no work, he must deprive 
his children of food and watch his par- 
ents die, because they have no income at 
all—not even social security. 

By permitting braceros to come into 
this country, we depress these outrageous 
wages to a point below that of human 
tolerance. It is partially because of the 
bracero program that I have seen chil- 

ragged and hungry and old people 
dying of malnutrition. 


MIGRANT’S PLIGHT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Gonzanez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in our 
discussion of the bracero program, we 
have heard some pretty fantastic de- 
fenses of it. Last week we were told 
that the best thing we can do for Ameri- 
can migrant workers would be to take 
their jobs away. 

This brought some interesting reac- 
tions. I would like to relate part of a 
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letter I received today from a migrant 
worker in California. 
This worker asks: 


Is it humanitarian to bring cheap foreign 
labor and force us migrant workers to either 
work for the same wages as the bracero, or 
else starve, or if we are lucky receive charity 
from the welfare department? Either one 
is bad. 

The migrant way is not an ideal way of 
life, it is true, but some of us have been 
doing this for many years, and are happy 
working this way provided we earn enough 
to feed our families. This is a free coun- 
try, and if some of us are forced to live that 
way, we should be allowed to do so. Don't 
try to stop it by bringing cheap foreign labor 
to replace us, thinking you are doing us a 
favor. Yes, we would like to live in one place 
and form a part of a community but here 
again we are discriminated (against) in the 
better jobs. 

Give the solution you have for the migrant 
worker, if you keep on bringing braceros, 
what are we to do? 


I submit that this letter is not very 
grammatical. But it tells very clearly 
the problem facing the American mi- 
grant if the bracero program is extended. 

If we want to offer a humanitarian 
solution to the problems of the American 
migrant worker, we should give him a 
break in the labor market by eliminating 
the wage-depressing factor of foreign 
workers. If we are interested in being 
humanitarian, we should do this and 
enact the proposals of Senator WILLIAMS, 
which would, in fact, help the migrant. 

What is certain is that you cannot 
help a man by taking his job away from 
him or depressing his wages. 


EXEMPTION FROM INDUCTION OF 
THE SOLE SURVIVING SON OF A 
FAMILY WHOSE FATHER DIES AS 
A RESULT OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armed Services Committee has favorably 
reported H.R. 2664, a bill to amend the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induc- 
tion for the sole surviving son of a family 
whose father dies as a result of military 
service. 

I sponsored an identical measure, 
H.R. 4828, and the following is my testi- 
mony before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on behalf of H.R. 4828: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER IN 
Support OF H.R. 4828 BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 1, HoUsE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERV- 
ICES, JUNE 20, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity to testify today in support of my bill 

H.R. 4828, which would amend section 6(0) of 

the Universal Military Training and Service 

Act to provide an exemption from induction 

for the sole surviving son of a family whose 

father dies as a result of military service. 
Present law provides that where one or 

more sons or daughters of a family was killed 

in action or died in the line of duty while 
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serving in the Armed Services of the United 
States, or who subsequently died as a result 
of injuries or disease incurred during such 
service, the sole surviving son of such fam- 
ily shall not be inducted for service. 

H.R. 4828 would amend this to read Where 
the father or one or more sons or daugh- 
ters * * *” etc. It is as simple as that. 

I know of no opposition to this bill and 
I do know that it is endorsed by the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States and by 
the Gold Star Mothers of America, Inc. 

Furthermore, the report on HR. 2664 
(which is identical to H.R. 4828) shows that 
the Department of the Army in behalf of 
the Department of Defense endorses the 
principle of the bill and that Gen. Louis B. 
Hershey, Director of the selective service sys- 
tem, has also notified the committee that he 
would not oppose enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

The Department of the Army, in its report 
dated March 28, 1963, has offered an amend- 
ment to the bill which is entirely acceptable 
to me and in fact improves the bill. This 
amendment would add to the end of section 
6(0) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act the words, “unless he volunteers 
for induction.” 

The Department states that this legisla- 
tion would preclude the induction of volun- 
teers as well as nonvolunteers. I can see no 
necessity for barring voluntary enlistments. 

In view of the support that this bill has 
and in fairness to those families who have a 
sole surviving son of a father who gave his 
life to his country, I urge the enactment 
of H.R. 4828 with the suggested amendment, 
Thank you. 


NATO 5 YEARS LATER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the security of the United States 
and the free world has been in good part 
preserved through the effective efforts of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Since its origin, our NATO alliance has 
produced a strong and cohesive defense 
system and, in addition, has enlarged its 
scope to include cooperation in nonmili- 
tary areas. I, myself, have witnessed 
progress in the latter sphere as a U.S. 
delegate to the NATO Parliamentarian’s 
Conference, whose latest meeting I have 
recently attended in Paris, where I 
served as a member of the Scientific and 
Technical Committee. 

Today I bring to your attention an 
excellent and informative article ap- 
praising NATO’s achievements in the 
area of defense. Written by the distin- 
guished Gen. Lauris Norstad, the former 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
the piece appears in the April-June issue 
of the General Electric Forum for Na- 
tional Security and Free World Progress 
along with several other outstanding ar- 
ticles on developments in the field of 
defense. 

Irecommend to all my colleagues Gen- 
eral Norstad’s evaluation and am insert- 
ing it at this point in the Recorp in the 
hope that we shall all profit from his 
expert analysis. 
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NATO 5 Years Later: THE SHIELD Is 
STRONGER, THE SWORD Is SHARPER 


(By Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF, retired, 
former Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) 
To millions of free people throughout Eu- 
rope, as well as here in the United States, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization spells se- 
curity. Established in the critical time that 
saw the loss of Czechoslovakia to the Com- 
munists and first witnessed the brutal block- 
ade of Berlin, NATO has preserved the peace 
for over 14 years and the Atlantic commu- 
_nity has prospered and grown strong. 
Despite some very real differences, the basic 
unity of this alliance is unmatched in the 
long history of political and military al- 
lances. The best examples of that cohesion 
have been provided by the various and re- 
curring crises in Berlin. But the Cuban 
crisis gave us another outstanding, perhaps 
even spectacular, illustration of Allied unity. 
On that important Monday evening last 
October when President Kennedy disclosed 
the serious situation in Cuba to the Amer- 
ican public, Mr. Dean Acheson, former Sec- 
retary of State and special envoy of the 
President, was presenting the United States 
position to the North Atlantic Council in 
Paris. Promptly and unanimously, the other 
14 sovereign nations of NATO resolved to 
stand positively behind the United States 
in the face of this grave threat to world peace, 
a stand which must have been as encourag- 
ing to President Kennedy as it was chilling 
to Premier Khrushchev. Here was proof of 
unity when unity truly counted, proof posi- 
tive of what had been built out of the despair 
that was Europe following World War II. 


POSTWAR EUROPE: APATHY AND DESPAIR 


The memory I have of Europe in the late 
1940's and early 1950’s—and a powerful 
memory it is—is of a climate of apathy and 
despair. The signs were everywhere in the 
streets crowded with unemployed, in the 
nearly empty stores, in the smokeless fac- 
tories. But it was most sharply etched in 
the faces of the people themselves, on which 
were written the fear and hopelessness of 
that hour. The prevailing question was not 
whether war would come again, but rather in 
what month, on what day. 

Between the then and the now, the con- 
trast is all but unbelievable. Today we see a 
Europe that is strong, dynamic, confident. 
It is a Europe in which American policy has 
made humble the success of their own ef- 
forts. 

For more than a decade after the war, 
the weakness of Europe was a major factor 
influencing the policy of this country. But 
now we are no longer dealing with war-shat- 
tered peoples. We are dealing with countries 
which on the basis of their improved status, 
their achievements in recent years, are de- 
manding an increasing recognition as true 
partners. And with rights and recognition 
they are appreciating to a greater extent the 
increased obligations to the alliance and be- 
yond. So in the decade ahead, it is the 
strength of Europe, rather than the weak- 
ness, which will play a major role in shap- 
ing our plans, our programs, and our ob- 
jectives as a nation. 


INTERNAL NATO DIFFERENCES 


But against the background of a strong 
Europe and the unity of the alliance is what 
appears to be something of a crisis in the 
relationships within it. This winter 
and spring have brought this fact into sharp 
focus. That weaknesses do exist, some quite 
serious, is a matter of public record, but this 
can be said of almost anything that has been 
built rather rapidly and that is compelled to 
adapt itself to changing needs, On the other 
hand, the fact that the alliance possesses very 
real military strength, both conventional 
and nuclear, is also recognized. 

To gain perspective today, NATO's internal 
trouble must be looked upon in the context 
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of its strength as well as its weaknesses, of 


as valid, whose achievement is just as im- 


portant, and whose common application and 


acceptance are just as apparent today as 
when first announced in the NATO Treaty. 


A TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP 


There is no doubt that this is a critical 
time. It is a time for tolerance and under- 
standing. And it is a time for statesmanship 
of the highest quality. As President Ken- 
nedy has said, “* * * that which serves 
to unite us is right, and what tends to divide 
us is wrong. * * H we are to be worthy 
of our historic trust, we must continue on 
both sides of the Atlantic to work together 
in trust.” 

Some of the present difficulty, perhaps 
most of it, springs from the fact that the 
Europeans with their new strength, their 
new feeling of power, their understandable 
self-assertiveness, are preoccupied with the 
development of new political alinements. 
Of course, the future Europe will be defined 
by Europeans, and that is as it should be. 
But those who think in terms of strictly 
national solutions are fortunately clearly in 
the minority. In fact, even the idea of an 
independent European bloc is not 
support. It is my own conviction that the 
pattern of the future will be the full pattern 
of the Atlantic community. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS DECISIONS 


One of the vital areas in which Europeans 
are developing this new self-assertiveness 
concerns use of nuclear weapons. Since 
nuclear weapons have become such a symbol 
of power in our time, their importance in 
policy considerations has taken on the very 
greatest dimension. At the heart of these 
considerations is an important question con- 
cerning the focus of authority and how that 
authority should be exercised. 

Most Europeans are convinced that nuclear 
weapons, in some strength and in some form, 
are essential to their defense. However, they 
want a guarantee of the continuing avail- 
ability of the weapons on which they must 
place dependence for the preservation of 
their freedom. Further, they wish a voice, 
an influence, in the decisionmaking process. 
They feel they need this in order to fulfill 
their responsibilities to their own people as 
well as to the alliance. 

These convictions are very real to the Euro- 
peans and they are certainly reasonable. 
Like the renewed strength of Europe, they 
must be accepted as a fact of life. 


COLLECTIVE NUCLEAR AUTHORITY 


The authority over the nuclear capability 
which supports the NATO defense plans 
should be vested in the alliance itself. To 
meet this need, the nuclear weapons deployed 
for the purpose of giving reality and sub- 
stance to the NATO principles should be 
wholly committed to the alliance. 

However, since the proliferation of inde- 
pendent nuclear control and authority is un- 
acceptable, the actual physical custody of 
the weapons or warheads should be retained 
by the donor country. But in principle, the 
responsibility relating to the NATO nuclear 
capability is a collective one and must be 
shared by all of the 15 member countries. 

One answer to the problem of collective 
authority would be for the Council to create 
a smaller executive body wholly responsive 
to it. In its simplest form, this body might 
consist of a representative from each NATO 
nuclear power—the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France. So that views from 
all 15 countries are heard, the Secretary Gen- 
eral, who serves all member countries, could 
preside over this executive group. 

Such a formula would permit the NATO 
political authorities to exercise powers 
promptly in a military emergency. And it 
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may meet some of the desires and demands 
of the Europeans for a real voice in the con- 
trol of military power, particularly nuclear 


power. 
EARLY ANSWER IS VITAL 

This proposal certainly involves difficulties, 
There are technical problems of organiza- 
tion. And there may well be problems of 
law. There are certainly political involve- 
ments perhaps most especially for those 
NATO members who would not be included 
in a three-, four-, or five-member executive 
body. 

However, I am sure that our European 
Allies will consider any constructive pro- 
posal. They realize, at least as well as we 
do on this side of the Atlantic, that the 
future of the alliance may well depend on 
an early answer to the question of authority 
over the NATO nuclear capability. 

TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Paralleling the rapid rise in Europe’s 
strength has been NATO’s progress in the 
development and deployment of substantial 
conventional armed forces, including tactical 
nuclear weapons. In the event of a future 
aggressive action against the alliance, we 
will not be engaged in the traditional conti- 
nental war, moving back and forth, yielding 
and regaining great stretches of territory. 
There will be movement, of course; but 
where World War I lasted 6 years, we now 
think in terms of 6 months, perhaps 6 weeks, 
or even 6 days. Therefore, our conventional 
forces will probably have to hold their Iron 
Curtain line for only a limited period. 

In this case, “hold” does not mean a 
skeleton force standing man-to-man in a 
trench line. A true and effective defense 
means quite substantial conventional forces, 
plus the availability of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. Now if we leave any questions about 
our determination to use even our tactical 
nuclear weapons, our Davy Crocketts, for in- 
stance, we will be leaving a gaping hole in 
our armor of deterrent effort. We must re- 
member that selective use of limited tactical 
nuclear weapons in such situations will not 
necessarily result in all-out conflict although 
it could possibly boost the risks of a total 
war. 


A COMPLEX AND DEMANDING RESPONSIBILITY 


So in the light of the tactical and strategic 
nuclear strength on both sides today, this 
generation may well face a responsibility 
more complex and demanding than any 
other has faced. The terrible destructive- 
ness of modern war places upon us all a 
most urgent responsibility for devising 
means that will prevent such a war. 

The choice before us is immensely difficult 
and lies within firmly fixed limits: we must 
reduce the risk of war with all its cata- 
strophic effects, but we cannot weaken the 
guarantees of freedom. We cannot forfeit 
the means of defending liberty, without 
which we could not live. 

Since World War II, the record of the 
NATO alliance shows a continuous search 
for peace. Some time ago a London news- 
paper assessed our progress by saying that 
even the simple word that stands for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
NATO—has itself “come to be synonymous 
with other combinations of letters which 
also stir deep emotions in the hearts of 
men—freedom, peace, independence, hu- 
man comradeship, the will to survive.” 

With its habit of working together and its 
long record of unity against external threats, 
NATO offers the best hope for solving the 
problems which threaten to divide us now. 
The measure of the alliance’s past shows 
strength and unity, shows courage and imag- 
ination, shows an even stronger basis for 
hope. It gives assurance that there will be 
a tomorrow. And it gives promise that to- 
morrow will be good. 


. 
* 
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HERE ARE GENERAL NORSTAD’S ANSWERS TO 
SPECIFIC QUESTIONS POSED BY THE FORUM 
EDITORS 
Question. General Norstad, 5 years ago, in 

the General Electric Defense Quarterly, pred- 

ecessor to the Forum, you said that our stra- 
tegic nuclear power is the “heaviest factor on 
our side of the international equation.” In 
the face of what has been termed a “nuclear 
standoff” between the United States and the 

U.S.S.R. today, do you still feel this is true? 
Answer. Our strategic nuclear power still 

provides the foundation on which we are 
building a large part of the rest of our de- 
fense posture—our ground, air, and naval 
forces. It would be sheer irresponsibility to 
try to meet our military security require- 
ments without the foundation of a nuclear 
deterrent. Although its form is changing 
somewhat—greater emphasis on long-range 
missiles and less on manned aircraft the stra- 
tegic nuclear force is no less important today 
than it has been in the past. 

Question. You have said before that our 
troops are in Europe not only for the defense 
of Europe, but equally for the defense, from 
Europe, of the United States. Has this in- 
dicated to Europeans that we want to defend 
our homeland from their soil? 

Answer. A short time ago, I would have 
said emphaticaly not. I would have said that 
they are thoroughly convinced that the alli- 
ance is truly an act of partnership, that they 
recognize we are all in it together, and that 
they know we are really committed to a com- 
mon line of defense. 

But in the last few months, more and more 
comments have been emanating from Eu- 
rope to the effect that perhaps the United 
States does not really want to fight for them. 
However, regardless of these comments, I 
don’t think this is what the Europeans really 
believe. I think they feel—as we do—that 
the first line of defense is the same for Eu- 
ropeans as it is for us. 

Although this is a critical period for the 
alliance, I think it should be looked upon 
as simply a rough spot on the road to unity 
and security, and not as a real block or 
obstacle. Occasionally, the attitudes of the 
present cloud the long-range goals for the 
future and the strong unity and support of 
the past. And sometimes statements are is- 
sued merely for effect. So I would consider 
the present difficulty as merely a low point 
in the path, rather than a continued down- 
hill direction of the path itself. 

Question. Recently, we were talking with 
British author Barbara Ward while she was 
in this country. She felt very strongly that 
it is in the power of the United States to 
control this situation, regardless of how 
France reacts. Our challenge, she stressed, 
is to resist our own inclinations to move back 
toward isolation. If we overreact to the 
sensitivities of the Europeans then we 
merely confirm what they are saying right 
now—but what they might not believe. 

Answer. That is precisely correct, and this 
reaction works both ways unfortunately. For 
instance, remember the reaction by the press 
and public in the United States to General 
de Gaulle’s statement of last January i4 
about two items of particular interest to 
the Atlantic community; the organization 
of nuclear power and the British relation- 
ship to the Common Market, If we had ac- 
cepted that interpretation, and I stress in- 
terpretation as being final, we would have 
raised a tremendous wall between us, driv- 
ing the Europeans back into themselves, and 
returning to isolationism ourselves. It 
would have been inevitable. 

Patience has to assume a primary posi- 
tion on both sides. In the past I have seen 
Europeans bite their fingernails up to the 
elbows, and I have seen Americans do the 
same thing. I would not try to decide which 
one is the pot and which one is the kettle. 
Both have a responsibility to show tolerance 
and understanding. But somehow, when the 
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danger is less imminent than normal, we 
believe that we can indulge in the luxury 
of becoming sensitive to one another. 

However, it should not take long to smooth 
out our differences. I would not be surprised 
to see a favorable turn in 6 months. But 
I would be very surprised, on the other hand, 
if we had made no substantial progress 18 
months from now. 

Question. Is there much substance to the 
fear that General de Gaulle, if he were able 
to maintain his own separate European force, 
would become a middie ground between the 
United States and the Soviet Union? 

Answer. In Europe there is always present 
the “third force“ concept—not only in 
France but in other countries as well. If 
there is some difficulty in the alliance, there 
always seems to be a tendency for some 
country to say they can do the job them- 
selves. Right now, the Europeans’ new- 
found feeling of strength is beginning to 
make some of them think they are the 
dynamic, balancing force which can keep 
things in line between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

This thought does not represent the bulk 
of influential opinion in Europe today, but 
it is becoming more pronounced than it 
was. Most of the influential opinion does 
not favor this bloc system concept—the 
American bloc, the European bloc, and so 
forth. It is something out of the last cen- 
tury; it wasn’t useful then, and it isn’t now. 

The smaller countries especially favor the 
overall Atlantic community approach, now 
that they have had a taste of working to- 
gether within the alliance. They feel that 
if they were absorbed in a bloc of six, seven, 
or eight European nations, they would lose 
their individuality. They like the idea of 
being equals as they are within NATO. 

Question: In the future, what problems 
do you foresee from a change of government 
in some of our key NATO partners? First, 
what would a Germany without Adenauer 
mean to the alliance? 

Answer. Adenauer has been the leader of 
the government which has led the Federal 
Republic into the alliance and which has 
cast Germany as a respected member of 
the European family. No one could have 
been more ardent or more effective in his 
support for a united Europe, for NATO, and 
for Germany as part of the larger whole than 
Adenauer has been. I think we all owe him 
a tremendous debt. 

As far as policy is concerned, I don’t see 
any change. The only question is the ef- 
fectiveness of his successor. I would not 
want to compare anyone with the “Old 
Man,” because he is so unique. But I am 
firmly convinced that his successor Ludwig 
Erhard or whoever he may be will effectively 
support Germany's position within the al- 
liance along the same general patterns estab- 
lished by Adenauer. 

Question. What about France without De 
Gaulle? What would this mean to the al- 
liance? 

Answer. I don’t think we can, or should, 
speculate on this possibility, because De 
Gaulle is going to have about 3 or 4 years 
more to run in France. He has demon- 
strated that he is a wonderfully strong man, 
so I feel that we should think in terms of 
France with De Gaulle rather than specu- 
lating about a France without De Gaulle. 

Don't forget, De Gaulle has done a great 
deal for France. At the moment he has 
caused some uneasiness which has contrib- 
uted to the situation which exists right now. 
But on the other hand, we should recog- 
nize that he has given great strength to 
France, and this in turn has contributed 
great strength to the alliance. So there are 
pluses and minuses here, and we have to 
look at both sides. 

Question. What will a change of govern- 
ment in Britain means to the alliance? 
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Answer. Here again, I hesitate to specu- 
late. We must remember that the Labor 
Party was in power when NATO was created, 
and that its Prime Minister was a real force 
and personality in helping to get the Allies 
together. There are some differences on 
defense matters between the Labor Party and 
the Conservatives, but on the overall ques- 
tion of NATO, I think both parties fully sup- 
port the alliance. 

Question. A number of observers have 
been saying that communism as preached 
by Marx and Lenin is running out of steam, 
and therefore, Khrushchev is more dedicated 
to the pursuit of Russian nationalism than 
international communism. Those analysts 
reason that if this is the case, then com- 
munism is no longer the danger that it used 
to be. Do you subscribe to this? 

Answer. Well, I subscribe to it up to the 
point where it is said there is no longer the 
danger. Although communism as a militant 
ideology, and as a religion, is losing some of 
its appeal, we must remember that the 
Soviet leaders are products of the Marxist- 
Leninist system. They have been trained 
in it, they have been fighting for it, and 
under it, for 30 or 40 years. And for this 
reason alone it would not be wise to be- 
lieve that the situation is becoming less dan- 
gerous. Perhaps it is growing less dangerous, 
but it would be disastrous for us to believe 
that it is less dangerous. 

Question. Wouldn't it be a smart maneuver 
if Khrushchey were to conduct perhaps a 
3-year peace offensive, including the tear- 
down of the Berlin Wall, increased cultural 
exchanges, and other peace projects to make 
us relax our guard—all without weakening 
his military and technological capability to 
wage war against us a few years from now? 

Answer. Certainly. I don't think he will 
do this, but it is an interesting idea on which 
to speculate. For instance, what if he 
reached a number of agreements with the 
West in such areas as Cuba and Berlin, and 
actually pulled back his forces? In the first 
place he would have an opportunity to pour 
money and effort into his own internal econ- 
omy—and that is what he needs to do right 
now. Secondly, he would receive tremen- 
dous credit and acclaim in terms of world 
opinion for taking these steps toward peace. 

But perhaps most important, he would 
have tempted us to relax our guard mili- 
tarily. Then, 5 or 6 years from now when 
his economy is strong and growing, and when 
we have relaxed our guard, he might be 
able to do as he pleased in the world. 4s 
I say, I don’t think this will happen, but it 
is interesting to speculate on the possibility. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR IMPORTA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, some 
growers—less than 1 percent of the farm- 
ers of the United States—have bene- 
fited so long from the cheap labor pro- 
vided by Public Law 78, or the Mexican 
farm labor importation program, that 
they cannot possibly conceive being 
without this program. 

On May 29, 1963, a majority of House 
rightfully decided to end Public Law 
78, which has for a dozen years depressed 
wages and working conditions and lim- 
ited job opportunities of U.S. farmwork- 
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ers. Yet almost immediately a plea was 
made by some Members that the House 
reconsider its action and pass a 1-year 
extension. 

But that call for a l-year extension 
pleased the bracero-using growers as 
little as it did those of us who oppose 
Public Law 78. These growers want a 
permanent supply of cheap, docile labor, 
which can be easily exploited. If they 
cannot get it permanently, they want it 
as long as possible. 

Therefore, on June 24, 1963, the House 
was treated to a new type of Public Law 
78 extension bill. This was a measure 
to extend the program not for 1 year, 
not for 2 years, but for 3 years. 

Even those Members who had previ- 
ously taken the floor to plead for a 1- 
year extension and to introduce a 1-year 
bill after the defeat of H.R. 5497 now 
introduced the 3-year extension bill. 

Of course, the 3-year bill is cleverly 
worded. It is called a “phase out” bill. 
But as the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ROSENTHAL] told the House on June 
26, the measure is so loaded with gim- 
micks that it really maximizes the num- 
ber of braceros who would be admitted 
over the next 3 years under this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, no one is fooled by the 
3-year extension bill or the 1-year bill. 
The opponents of Public Law 78 both in 
and out of Congress will fight any exten- 
sion of the program whatsoever. 

We insist that the growers recruit 
their employees from among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed farm- 
workers from our own country. Un- 
fortunately, the bracero-using growers 
believe they need not do that. They 
are almost violently opposing a bill in 
the other body which would recruit U.S. 
farmworkers for work on any farm 
which would need and want them. 

The bracero-using growers are kid- 
ding themselves if they believe they 
can force Congress to forget the un- 
employed of this Nation and to reinstate 
Public Law 78. 

The opponents of Public Law 78 are 
vigilant and are ready to do battle 
again—if that should be necessary. For 
example, only on June 19, 1963, the 
executive committee of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, a group 
of distinguished Catholic clergymen and 
lay leaders, adopted a strong resolution 
on this subject. 

The NCRLC Executive Committee 
said, in part: 

Even though the House has once refused to 
extend the bracero program under Public 
Law 78, efforts are even now underway in 
both the House and the Senate to revive the 
program. We must emphatically urge Con- 
gress to reject these efforts. 


If the bracero-using growers are truly 
concerned about a possible shortage of 
labor—and I doubt whether they 
are—then I would suggest that they sup- 
port the legislation to provide the re- 
cruitment of unemployed U.S. farm- 
workers instead of strongly opposing this 
legislation, as they are now doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the statement of policy concerning Pub- 
lic Law 78 which was approved by the 
executive committee of the National 
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Catholic Rural Life Conference on June 
19, 1963. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF POLICY 
ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE, JUNE 19, 1963 


Even though the House has once refused 
to extend the bracero program under Public 
Law 78, efforts are even now underway in 
both the House and Senate to revive the pro- 
gram. We most emphatically urge Con- 
gress to reject these efforts and urge that 
all citizens communicate with their Senators 
and Representatives their insistence that 
Public Law 78 not be reinstated. At a time 
when countless and increasing numbers of 
our own citizens cannot find farm jobs, or 
any jobs, few and far between, when the 
average migrant finds less than 130 days of 
work a year for a yearly income of less 
than $1,000, it would be simply intolerable 
that we should continue to import masses 
of directly competing workers from Mexico. 

We urge, moreover, that the appropriate 
departments of Government close up the 
gaping loopholes in Public Law 414 which 
employers have been exploiting to bring in 
tens of thousands of Mexicans as immi- 
grants and commuters. 

We wish to make it as clear as possible 
that we do not intend or consider such steps 
as being antibracero or anti-Mexican. We 
have a deep and active concern over the 
almost incredible poverty of many of our 
Mexican neighbors, but we insist that as- 
sistance to them should not be at the cost 
of the poorest of our own citizens. We urge 
rather that through our foreign aid pro- 
gram, and particularly through the Alliance 
for Progress, a more direct and effective at- 
tack be made on the causes of poverty in 
Mexico. We recommend generous and con- 
tinued expenditure on a scale appropriate 
to Mexico’s needs and capacity. Only thus 
will be eased the pressure of abject poverty 
that drives so many Mexicans to seek relief 
on this side of the border. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
REOPENING BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to speak of a measure long over- 
due to give veterans of the U.S. Armed 
Forces a second chance to buy national 
service life insurance. This is the in- 
surance Uncle Sam made available to 
our World War II and Korean war GI’s 
as a partial reward for the sacrifices 
those men and women made for the 
love of their country. 

Rather abruptly, the privilege of pur- 
chasing this insurance was taken away 
from the Nation’s fighting men. It was 
a harsh thing to do and it was not at all 
appreciated by the ex-GI’s. I know, I 
am one of them. 

The privilege of purchasing the com- 
paratively inexpensive national service 
life insurance was revoked from World 
War II veterans only 6 years after the 
close of hostilities—compared to 33 years 
for World War I veterans. Korean vet- 
erans had even a shorter length of 
time—120 days from their separation 
from service. 
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Those veterans who had not had the 
farsightedness and the money to get 
their NSLI policies when they were avail- 
able were left at the mercy of the com- 
mercial insurance market whose premi- 
ums were naturally much higher, or they 
were to take that calculated no insurance 
gamble. 

Of course, it is easy to look back now 
with the wisdom of hindsight and say 
those GI’s should have known better 
and taken the insurance when it was 
available, that it is their tough luck. 
But, as one of those GI’s, I know how 
easy it was not to have known better. 
And, after all, are we so callous in this 
country that we punish someone forever 
for a long passed, single mistake? 

Is it not a small price to pay to the 
dedicated men and women who pre- 
served our Nation in time of war to 
permit them to preserve their own secu- 
rity in time of peace? 

The proposal I support today is noth- 
ing new or revolutionary. It has been 
sent to the House of Representatives, 
after passage in the other body, eight 
times. Eight times it has passed the 
Senate, only to fail of congressional en- 
actment because of inaction by the House 
of Representatives. 

This is an injustice which, no matter 
how late the hour, must be righted—by 
House approval of a bill which has been 
returned here from the Senate with the 
NSLI reopening proposal attached as an 
amendment. That bill, H.R. 220, is lying 
at this moment on the Speaker’s desk, 
waiting to be called up. It is a bill 
which, as it unanimously passed the 
House earlier this year, calls for the 
conversion of term NSLI policies with 
ever-increasing premiums to modified 
life contracts with level premiums after 
age 50 and reduced value at age 65. 

The House-passed bill poses no prob- 
lem. It offers no controversy. And I 
wonder how much real controversy is 
offered by the Senate-approved NSLI re- 
opening amendment. Such a proposal 
has never been controversial in the Sen- 
ate where it has swept through eight 
times. And I contend that it would pass 
the House by an overwhelming vote, too, 
if permitted to be freely debated and to 
be voted upon. 

It is a measure that costs the taxpayer 
nothing, that is supported by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that has won the 
strong backing of every major veterans 
organization in the country, and that 
would be of inestimable benefit to 16 
million across the land who could take 
advantage of it. 

With all this in mind, I urge passage 
by the House of this bill to make avail- 
able for 1 year national service life in- 
ol iin to those who were once eligible 

or it. 


NLRB AND CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
TENT: PART II 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 10, 1962, the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Lanprum] and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
took to the floor and made an attack on 
the National Labor Relations Board—as 
an institution of 25 years standing—on 
the Supreme Court decisions involving 
the National Labor Relations Act, and 
upon the NLRB members, both past and 
present. A handful of decisions—some 
by the Supreme Court—were cited to 
support the asserted proposition that the 
incumbent Labor Board members by 
tortured interpretations, ingenious in- 
novations, and nimble footwork had all 
but gutted, had eroded and all but re- 
pealed, key provisions of the Labor Act. 
These were serious charges. 

Mr. Speaker, last year’s attack did not 
go unanswered. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], one of the 
leading participants in framing the con- 
ference report of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
and a longtime valued member of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, felt compelled to make a few remarks 
so that the comments of his friends, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], would not be considered the 
last word by Congress on the disputed 
and controversial issues then nearing 
court review. He disputed the nunc pro 
tunc interpretation of the law sought by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAN- 
DRUM] and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN]; and he disagreed with 
the conclusion of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lanprum] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] that 
the Labor Board was frustrating and 
circumventing the intent of Congress 
by its then current decisions. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinski], who then had recently 
chaired a subcommittee through a long, 
thorough, and painstaking investigation 
of the NLRB administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, agreed with 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TuHompson] that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] had 
attempted to “impose retroactively upon 
the statute” the interpretation they had 
been unable to write into the statute 
when the amendments were pending 
business. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Puctnsk1] took the handful of 
cases relied upon by the gentleman from 
Michigan and put them in a larger con- 
text, a context of all the pertinent deci- 
sions issued by the Labor Board during 
the appropriate time span. Mr. Pucin- 
SKI concluded from a study of all the 
Board decisions that the Labor Board 
is “doing an outstanding job of fairly 
administering the labor laws of this 
country. It is not a promanagement 
board; it is not a prolabor Board; it is 
a pro-American Board. It is calling the 
shots as it sees them, based on the merits 
of each individual issue as it arises.” 

The gentleman from California, Mr. 
Miller, a former employee of the Labor 
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Board and a valued Member of the 
House whose tragic death last fall was 
a great loss to the country, joined his 
voice with that of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxr] 
to protest the assertion that— 

There is reason to wonder whether the 
NLRB * * * even concedes the constitutional 
authority of Congress to formulate and estab- 
lish policy in the labor-management field. 


From his unique vantage point as a 
former employee of the agency under 
attack, as one who could speak with first 
hand information and personal observa- 
tion, as one who had no ax to grind, 
Mr. Miller commented that— 

In the literally hundreds of Board em- 
ployees whom I have known and have done 
business with and trafficked with, I have 
found the highest degree of intelligence, the 
highest degree of effort and devotion to do 
right by their Government, to do right by 
the agency they represent, to do right by 
the general public, labor, and management. 
We employees of the Board yield to no one 
in the respect we have shown for this law, 
whether it was the Wagner Act of 1935, the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, or the Landrum- 
Griffin Act of 1959. We have done the best 
we possibly could under any and all of the 
laws, enforcing them to the best of our 
knowledge and ability. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsxr], Mr. Miller, 
and I did not take exception to the fact 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM] and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN] were disappointed in 
the results of some decisions of the La- 
bor Board. This is to be expected. As 
the gentleman from Georgia told us then, 
the area of labor relations is a compli- 
cated field, highly charged with emotion 
and closely linked with the public wel- 
fare.” We only asked that these gentle- 
men present their grievances through 
the orderly and legitimate channels 
where charges can be answered, where a 
seasoned judgment can be assured on the 
basis of full facts after bipartisan re- 
view with a minimum of individual hit- 
and-run sniping. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] then assured 
us that he had suggestions for improve- 
ments, and briefly outlined some of them. 
His primary suggestion was that the La- 
bor Board be deprived of jurisdiction 
over unfair labor practice cases and that 
this function be assigned to the various 
Federal District Court judges the coun- 
try over. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PucrInsK1] gave an immediate re- 
sponse: That this “would result in a 
patchwork quilt national labor policy 
with different interpretations and dif- 
ferent standards of labor management 
relations in each of the geographical 
areas served by the more than 100 Fed- 
eral district courts.” I requested that 
these suggestions be presented to the ap- 
propriate body for study so we would 
have an opportunity to go into them 
more fully. 

Mr. Speaker, months went by, 14 of 
them, Congress adjourned, Congress re- 
sumed its sessions, numerous bills have 
been proposed, and neither the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] nor 
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the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] have referred any of their sug- 
gested reforms of last year to the ap- 
propriate committee for examination 
and study. Instead, on June 18, 1963, the 
gentlemen repeated their last year’s per- 
formance. 

We are told once again that the Labor 
Board is “politically oriented”; that it 
“wriggles adroitly through loopholes” of 
its own making; that its rulings are ex- 
treme and tortured”; and to cap it all, 
that “the 25-year performance record 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
in the discharge of its judicial role rep- 
resents one of the most lamentable epi- 
sodes in the history of American juris- 
prudence.” 

The attack runs a wide gamut: from 
a complaint that the statute requires re- 
viewing courts to accept agency findings 
of fact if supported by “substantial evi- 
dence,” to a complaint that the inde- 
pendent general counsel follows prior 
rulings of the Labor Board in situations 
where the facts are similar.” 

The attack is inconsistent. The 
gentlemen from Georgia and Michigan 
tell us that judicial review is not effec- 
tive because the poverty of some litigants 
prevents their seeking review; and they 
suggest that the Labor Board adjudica- 
tory functions—which are free—be abol- 
ished and that all litigants be required 
to pursue their rights—at their own ex- 
pense—in the Federal district courts. 
The gentlemen complain because the 
Labor Board does not always accept a 
ruling by an individual court of appeals 
as final; and also complain because the 
Labor Board rejected a self-initiated 
doctrine—the Washington Coca-Cola 
doctrine—when it had been reversed by 
three courts of appeals on five different 
occasions. 

The evidence to support the attack 
consists of the same handful of cases 
brought to our attention last year— 
slightly warmed over with a few, a very 
few, additions. The suggestions for 
change are those discussed very briefly 
14 months ago on the floor of the House, 
but never submitted to the appropriate 
committee for critical analysis and 
debate. 

I say, as I said last year, that the 
gentlemen from Georgia and Michigan 
are fully entitled to differ from my 
views—and the views of the reviewing 
courts—on the crucial and controversial 
issues raised in the difficult labor- 
management relations problems which 
constantly beset the Labor Board. But 
I ask again that these differences be 
resolved in the contemplative chambers 
of the appropriate committee, where 
charges can be answered, where facts 
can supplant fancy; and conversely, that 
the gentlemen refrain from any further 
hip-shooting charges on the privileged 
floor of this Chamber. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. THompson] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. I have some com- 
ments to make. I may say it is my un- 
derstanding that the gentleman’s office 
notified the offices of the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Georgia that we would discuss this mat- 
ter today. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. 
correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O'Hara] that any disagree- 
ment with court interpretations of the 
Labor Act—for the Board doctrine com- 
plained of has largely been approved by 
the different courts of appeals—should 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for study. I note that my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] has prom- 
ised to introduce a bill calling for his 
suggested remedies, and I trust that he 
follows this course rather than again, 
for a third time, stage a carefully 
planned public attack on those who ad- 
minister one of our most controversial 
laws. 

Last year I examined the decisions 
criticized and described them, as I still 
do, as “thoughtful, carefully reasoned 
and demonstrative of a clear purpose to 
carry out the language of the act and 
the intent of Congress.” The decisions, 
or the doctrines therein announced, 
were then approaching initial court re- 
view, and I wanted to make it clear that 
the comments of my friends, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], were not to be considered the 
last word by Congress on disputed and 
controversial issues. 

Now, some of the decisions approach 
Supreme Court review, and I would like 
briefly to summarize what is before us. 

Omitted by my colleagues from this 
year’s discussion are the Labor Board’s 
hot cargo decisions and the Board’s lock- 
out decisions, possibly because, judged on 
their—I suggest—inappropriate yard- 
sticks, these decisions would fall on the 
promanagement side of the ledger. My 
friends, however, did reiterate last year’s 
summation of cases in the areas of sec- 
ondary boycott, blackmail picketing, and 
free speech, and included one new area 
of discussion; that is, the Labor Board’s 
decisions that management must consult 
with labor prior to closing down an oper- 
ation or contracting out work. Their 
selection this year, like their selection 
last year, meets neither the requirement 
of exhaustive review nor even the rudi- 
mentary requirements of a random 
sample. 

I do not intend to repeat my last year’s 
comments on the cases then discussed. 
A few comments, however, are war- 
ranted by recent developments. 

THE SECTION s (b) (4) SECONDARY 
BOYCOTT CASES 

The section 8(b) (4) secondary boycott 
decisions involve extremely complicated 
and technical problems because section 
8(b) (4) was a compromise piece of legis- 
lation with proviso added to proviso, and 
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exception piled upon exception. Let me 
make brief mention here of the four so- 
called loopholes described by my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

First. The alleged “ambulatory pick- 
eting” loophole which was assertedly 
created when the Board abandoned its 
Washington Coca-Cola doctrine came 
only after the Labor Board was told on 
five different occasions by three separate 
courts of appeals that it was miscon- 
struing our law. 

Second. The alleged “reserve gate 
loophole”; that is, that it is lawful for 
striking employees to picket the gate 
used by the railroad cars making de- 
liveries to the struck employer, followed 
close on the heels of a Supreme Court 
decision pointing to this result. Local 
761, IUE v. NLRB, 366 U.S. 667. When 
the Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit—by divided vote—recently reversed 
the Labor Board for following this hold- 
ing, the Supreme Court promptly agreed 
to review the case, NLRB against Car- 
rier Corp. 

Third. The alleged loophole that was 
assertedly created when the Labor Board 
drew a practical distinction between 
high- and low-level supervisory person- 
nel in the Carolina Lumber decision 
(130 NLRB No. 148) was initially ap- 
proved by the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit—NLRB v. Local 294, Int. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 298 F. 2d 105, 
2d. Cir. 1961—and when the ninth cir- 
cuit recently disagreed with the Board 
and with the second circuit on this 
matter, the Supreme Court promptly 
agreed to grant review—Servette, Inc. 
v. NLRB, 310 F. 2d 659 (9th Cir. 1962). 

Fourth. The fourth and final asserted 
loophole resulted when the Labor Board 
held that a wholesaler is a “producer of 
a product” within the meaning of the 
so-called publicity proviso of the sec- 
ondary boycott section, Lohman Bros., 
132 NLRB No. 67. The Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit disagreed with the 
Labor Board on this point, but the Su- 
preme Court has agreed to resolve this 
problem Servette, Inc. v. NLRB, 310, 
F. 2d 659. 

THE SECTION s (b) (7) “BLACKMAIL PICKETING” 
CASES 

Suffice it to say here that to the degree 
that the doctrines in the Labor Board 
decisions attacked by my friends have 
been tested in the courts, they have either 
been sustained or, where not sustained, 
have been found to merit Supreme Court 
review. 

Section 8(b) (7) makes it an unfair la- 
bor practice for a union to picket an em- 
ployer where its object thereof is forcing 
or requiring an employer to “recognize 
or bargain” with the picketing union. 
The Labor Board has held that picketing 
to protest substantial departure from 
“area standards” is permissible, Houston 
Building Trades, 136 NLRB No. 28; that 
picketing to protest the discharge of an 
employee for union activities or other 
employer unfair labor practices is per- 
missible, Bachman Furniture, 134 NLRB 
No. 54; on the theory that this type of 
picketing does not have the forbidden ob- 
ject of forcing or requiring an employer 
to “recognize or bargain” with the pick- 
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eting union. My friends from Georgia 
and Michigan tell us that this is wrong; 
but the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit tells us that this is correct— 
N. L. R. B. v. Local 3, IBEW, F. 24 53 LRRM 
2116 (2d Cir. 1963) (Picoult Contracting). 

Section 8(b)(7)(c) requires unions 
that picket for the object of obtaining 
recognition to file a petition for an elec- 
tion within 30 days so that the question 
of majority status can be determined 
without damage to outsiders. The Labor 
Board ruled that a picketing union which 
represents a majority of the employees 
need not file an election petition if it files 
seemingly valid “refusal to bargain” 
charges against the employer, because 
first, an election in the face of employer 
unfair labor practices will not refiect the 
uninhibited desires of the employees, and 
because second, the refusal to bargain 
charges and the election petition result 
in the same determination: the majority 
status of the union claiming recognition, 
C. A. Blinne, 135 NLRB No. 121. My 
friends from Georgia and Michigan, both 
now and last year, tell us this is wrong. 
The Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit tells us this is correct, N.L.R.B. v. 
Local 182, IBT, 314 F. 2d 53 (2d Cir. 1963). 

Section 8(b)(7)(c) has a so-called 
publicity proviso which permits a union 
to picket “for the purpose of truthfully 
advising the public—including consum- 
ers—that an employer does not employ 
members of, or have a contract with, a 
labor organization.” The Labor Board 
held that this quoted publicity proviso” 
protects picketing even when the picket- 
ing has the object of compelling em- 
ployer “recognition,” Crown Cafeteria, 
135 NLRB No. 124. My friends tell us 
this is wrong, the court of appeals tells 
us this is correct—N.L.R.B. v. Local 182, 
IBT, 314 F. 2d 53 (2d Cir. 1963) (Wood- 
ward Motors). 

I might say parenthetically, as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, if my 
recollection is correct, and I believe it to 
be, that I was the author of the particu- 
lar proviso which the gentlemen say is 
being improperly interpreted and which 
I say is being properly interpreted. As 
a matter of legislative history I think 
this is worthy of some note. 

Section 8(b)(7)(c) limits the pub- 
licity picketing” discussed above. Such 
picketing cannot continue if an effect of 
such picketing is to induce any indi- 
vidual employed by any other person in 
the course of his employment, not to 
pick up, deliver or transport any goods 
or not to perform any services.” The 
Labor Board ruled that it is not any 
incidental refusal to work which will de- 
prive the union of its right to engage in 
“publicity picketing,” for that would put 
the rights to picket at the mercy of any 
“strong-willed deliveryman with an 
antipathy to crossing any picket line,” 
Barker Bros. Corp., 138 NLRB No. 54. 
My friends single out this decision, as 
they have the others mentioned above, 
as wrong. 

They failed to tell us that this Labor 
Board doctrine was enunciated in prior 
decisions by Judge Skelly Wright and 
others on the Federal judiciary: LeBus 
v. Building Trades Council, 199 F. Supp. 
628; McLeod v. Chefs, Cooks, etc., Local 
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89, 280 F. 2d 760: Graham v. Retail Clerks 
International Association, Local No. 57, 
188 F. Supp. 847. 

In short, my friends from Georgia and 
Michigan are attacking not only Labor 
Board decisions as wrong, but Labor 
Board doctrine approved by the review- 
ing courts as wrong. 

Omitted from their list, of course, are 
the numerous decisions where the Board 
has found that union picketing violated 
section 8(b) (7) and which demonstrate 
that it has given validity to and has not 
“eroded” or “gutted” the protections 
Congress set up for employers against 
unlawful picketing. 

Our friends from Georgia and Michi- 
gan cite four decisions to prove that the 
Labor Board “tinkers with” the right of 
free speech guaranteed in section 8(c) 
of the act. That section provides that 
the expression of any views, argument, 
opinion, and so forth, of a noncoercive 
nature shall not constitute or be evi- 
dence of “an unfair labor practice.” 
There, by its terms, section 8(c) is ap- 
plicable only to “unfair labor practice” 
cases; and three of the four cases cited 
by my friends involved not “unfair labor 
practice” cases at all; they involved 
“representation” cases—a very impor- 
tant distinction—wherein the Labor 
Board followed its long traditional pol- 
icy of setting aside the results of an elec- 
tion when the victorious party engaged 
in coercion, trickery, or misrepresenta- 
tion which “may reasonably be expected 
— have a significant impact on the elec- 

on.“ 

I note that the three cases cited by my 
friends involve situations wherein the 
Labor Board set aside the results of elec- 
tions in which the unions were defeated 
following employer misrepresentations. 
Our friends could equally have cited 
cases wherein the Labor Board set aside 
the results of elections in which the 
union was victorious following union 
misrepresentations. See, for example, 
Hollywood Ceramics Company, Inc., 140 
NLRB No. 36 (1962). The policy of 
policing electioneering conduct is a two- 
edged blade which cuts against both 
management and unions in an effort to 
insure a reasoned vote and a free choice 
by employees in the selection of a bar- 
gaining agent; and the Labor Board uses 
this blade without discrimination to pro- 
tect the employees’ rights to representa- 
tion of their own choosing. 

The fourth case cited by my friends 
does involve an unfair labor practice 
case. The reviewing court disagreed with 
the Labor Board’s holding that there was 
a “threat” of loss of employment when 
the employer told his workers that cus- 
tomers would terminate their business if 
the company became unionized—Union 
Carbide Corporation v. N.L.R.B., 310 F. 
2d 844 (6th Cir. 1962). However, one 
may feel about the merits of this deci- 
sion, it is clear that the disagreement be- 
tween Board and reviewing court in- 
volved not doctrine or philosophy, but 
the application of fact; and it is note- 
worthy that in an earlier case involv- 
ing a similar factual situation, the Board 
was reversed by a different reviewing 
court for reaching the result the court 
in Union Carbide would require—IUE v. 
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N.L.R.B. (Neco Electric Products Co.), 
289 F. 2d 757 (C.A. D.C., 1960). 

Our friends from Georgia and Mich- 
igan speak this year of a new bogey, a 
series of decisions which we are told 
“pose a serious threat to the free enter- 
prise system itself as well as to the in- 
stitution of collective bargaining.” This 
is pretty serious business. 

These decisions require that an em- 
ployer, prior to relocating his plant, prior 
to contracting his normal workload to 
outsiders, prior to going out of business 
for economic reasons, must inform and 
discuss the matter with the union. 

Section 8(d) of our labor law requires 
management and labor to bargain collec- 
tively concerning “wages, hours, and 
other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment.” The Labor Board has held that 
a management decision to shut down a 
department, or a division, or a whole 
plant, does effect the “conditions of em- 
ployment” under the law of those who 
will lose their jobs as a result of this 
management decision. 

This makes sense to me, and it made 
sense to the court of appeals which re- 
viewed and approved the initial decision 
in this area—Town & Country Manufac- 
turing Company v. N. L. R. B., F. 2d (5th 
Cir. 1963), 53 LRRM 2054. It also made 
sense to the Supreme Court when it con- 
strued the similar provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act as requiring a railroad 
to negotiate with the union as is going 
on right now, prior to discontinuing a 
service performed by employees in that 
union. Railroad Telegraphers v. Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, 362 U.S. 330. 

That is the very essence of the great 
argument now proceeding. I am sure it 
makes sense to the numerous employers 
who regretfully inform a union that busi- 
ness conditions require the termination 
of a long-time operation and find that 
the union is willing to make concessions, 
and even loans, to tide the employer over 
a rough period. 

My friends from Georgia and Mich- 
igan tell us that these decisions—that 
the employer must inform the union of 
his decision and discuss union counter- 
pro require the employer surren 
der of * * * basic, fundamental man- 
agement prerogatives.” My friends 
forget that neither the statute, the Labor 
Board decisions, or the approving court 
opinions require anything more than dis- 
cussion, and this only until impasse is 
reached. Unions have no veto power, 
only an opportunity to assist their em- 
ployer in facing economic hardships 
which fall equally upon all concerned 
with the company’s continued prosperity. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. If I might 
make a comment at this point. I am in 
complete agreement with you with re- 
gard to the wisdom of this discussion 
with the employees when adverse busi- 
ness conditions might require a move or 
going out of business because I think it 
sometimes produces mutually beneficial 
results. They have a mutual stake after 
all. An example has occurred just re- 
cently in my own State of Michigan. 
The Gibson Refrigerator Division of 
Hupp Corp. operates in Greenville and 
Belding, Mich. They felt they were fac- 
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ing economic hard times and might have 
to move their operation or close it down. 
They discussed this with the union and 
on the 3d day of June of this year, just 
a little over a month ago, they entered 
an agreement which succeeded in keep- 
ing this operation alive and keeping it 
in Belding and in Greenville, Mich. 

Their agreement provided that the 
company would not make a move prior 
to November 2, 1965. In the event of any 
move after that date, 6 months’ notice 
would be given to the union. The union 
in return agreed to cooperate completely 
with the management in making certain 
improvements in production schedules 
and in improving good will between the 
employer and the employees, customers, 
the union, and the public. 

This agreement was arrived at because 
the management did discuss their prob- 
lem with the union and it is going to 
make a great deal of difference to this 
community, to these workers, and to the 
company. I think this is the kind of 
thing we ought to be attempting to 
effectuate, not prevent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

The Michigan matter to which the 
gentleman refers is a very recent one. 
In my own congressional district at this 
moment I know of two such negotiations 
where the employer feels it would be to 
his economic advantage either to move 
or to go out of business unless certain 
agreements with respect to the operation 
of the company are made. 

Under the law they consulted the 
union and, lo and behold, it was the 
union people who made a suggestion in 
one instance so constructive that it is 
now evident the company is not only go- 
ing to stay in business but is going to 
stay in business largely because of the 
financial resources of the union, loaned 
to it, to retool and to make other neces- 
sary changes. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] for yield- 
ing this time to me, and I shall be brief 
in concluding. 

Whether it is the issue free speech, or 
conditions of employment, the real ob- 
jection of my friends from Georgia and 
Michigan seems to be that the Labor 
Board decisions have almost without ex- 
ception received the imprint of Court 
approval. I conclude, as I did last year: 

If we are dissatisfied with the way in 
which the courts construe our statute, the 
proper procedure is to amend the statute, not 
to attack the Labor Board whose decisions, 


if erroneous, can be corrected by judicial 
review. 

We should keep ourselves informed of the 
developments at the Labor Board, as we keep 
ourselves informed of the developments at 
the other agencies. We should revise our 
labor act when the courts put their im- 
primatur on a Labor Board interpretation we 
did not or could not anticipate. Ours, sub- 
ject to constitutional limitation of free 
speech, due process, and so forth, is the last 
word. I only request that it be constrained 
pending full, and bipartisan, study through 
our normal avenue of discussion. 


And, in this instance, as I said at the 
outset, if the gentleman from Georgia 


(Mr. LanpruM] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] feel that the 


1963 


National Labor Relations Act is being 
misinterpreted, the proper recourse is the 
introduction of legislation to correct the 
specific misinterpretations and then 
refer them to the subcommittee of which 
I have the honor to be chairman and on 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. O'HARA] serves. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] very much 
for yielding. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey for his 
contribution. His words are entitled to 
particular weight as he was one of the 
leading participants in framing the con- 
ference report of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 and 
ranks high as a leading scholar in the 
area of labor-management relations. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Uli- 
nois [Mr. Pucmskrl some time ago 
through the chairmanship of a special 
ad hoc subcommittee studying NLRB 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act had a wonderful opportu- 
nity to go into these problems in some 
detail and the report that his ad hoc 
subcommittee made following his inves- 
tigation of this material is one of the 
finest things that has ever been done in 
this field. 

I would, therefore, appreciate having 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucin- 
SKI] enlighten us with respect to some 
of the matters that were brought up by 
our colleagues, e, gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM ] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] about 
which the gentleman has certain knowl- 
edge gathered through his investigation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PucinsK1] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks, and I wish 
to congratulate him for taking this time 
to put in proper perspective the role the 


NLRB is today playing under the admin- 
istration of its Chairman, Mr. Frank W. 
McCulloch. 


Frankly, I am deeply perturbed by the 
broadside attacks made on the Labor 
Board by its critics both in and out of 
Congress. The suggestion made by my 
friends on the floor of Congress that we 
deprive the Board of its unfair labor 
practice jurisdiction and turn that busi- 
ness over to the Federal district courts 
is not a new suggestion, It was advanced 
by the chamber of commerce and by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
when President Kennedy's reorganiza- 
tion plan for streamlining the NLRB was 
before Congress some 2 years ago. This 
suggestion epitomizes the basic dissatis- 
faction that some small groups of mi- 
nority employers have manifested in 
various forms of flank attacks ever since 
the frontal attack on the constitution- 
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ality of the Wagner Act was rejected by 
the Supreme Court in 1937. The attacks 
will undoubtedly continue. But we need 
industrial democracy to keep our indus- 
trial output in high gear and our politi- 
cal democracy flourishing; and these at- 
tacks on the basic underlying principles 
of the 1935 Wagner Act will fail as have 
those that have come in the past. 

I do not mean to indicate that there 
is not always room for improvement. 
Of course there is. We should never rest 
satisfied with the feeling that we have 
achieved the ultimate. As soon as we 
let down our guard to contemplate our 
laurels, we are undone. Constant scru- 
tiny, eternal vigilance, of the labor man- 
agement and other laws as they affect 
the ever-changing industrial scene is a 
must. I am pleased that President Ken- 
nedy recently appointed a Labor Man- 
agement Advisory Committee provided 
for by the 1947 Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments. I am sure that this panel, as it 
advises the Director of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and other sim- 
ilar committees will discover the need 
for improvements in the basic law, and 
in the procedures for administering the 
basic law. And I am sure that these 
needs will be presented in orderly fashion 
for proper study and debate. This is 
how it should be; this was the procedure 
followed by Congress some 2 years ago 
when it established the special committee 
which I had the honor to chair. 

My committee made a study in depth 
of the NLRB administration of the Labor 
Act. We found fault. We made sugges- 
tions. I am happy to report that the 
NLRB has responded to these suggestions 
with earnestness and dispatch. 

1. THE PROBLEM OF DELAY 


The most serious and constant com- 
plaint brought to our attention and 
stressed in our report, was the delay by 
the Labor Board in deciding unfair labor 
practice cases. A charge initiating the 
case would drag on literally for 2 or even 
3 years before the Labor Board issued its 
decision. This was completely unsatis- 
factory to the charging party, be it labor, 
management, or an individual. The new 
Board under Chairman McCulloch, and 
the Office of the General Counsel, made 
great strides in cutting this delay. Now, 
the average case is decided by the Labor 
Board within 8 or 9 months of the time 
that the charge is filed in the regional 
office. And I must point out that only 
a handful of the charges filed go to the 


_Labor Board. About 85 to 90 percent of 


all charges are settled at the regional 
levels within an average of 45 days of 
filing. This record is achieved through 
the informal settlement processes of the 
man on the scene who understands the 
local problems. 

This informal process of adjustment 
works, and works well. A Labor Board 
study by University of Pittsburgh Prof. 
Philip Ross shows that of all meritorious 
“refusal to bargain charges” filed in 
1962, approximately 80 percent of them 
were settled informally at the regional 
level within a month or two of filing; 
and in at least three-quarters of these 
informal settlements, negotiations re- 
sumed, usually to the completion of a 
contract. 
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What would happen if the suggestion 
of my good friends were adopted and the 
approximate 14,000 “unfair labor prac- 
tice” cases filed in fiscal 1962 were turned 
over to the district courts for adjudica- 
tion? 

First, there would be no opportunity 
for NLRB adjustment which disposes of 
9 out of every 10 cases to the satisfaction 
of the parties. When cases are filed in 
court, lines become fixed, positions hard- 
en, and settlement becomes difficult. 
The 11,000 plus cases which are now 
informally adjusted would have to be 
litigated in court. 

Second, the delay in achieving a deci- 
sion would again make the ultimate re- 
sult a pyrrhic victory to the employee 
discharged for union activity; to the 
employer beset by picket line intimida- 
tion. Now, as I have stressed, the over- 
whelming majority of charges are con- 
cluded at the local level within 45 days. 
The exceptional cases which go on ap- 
peal to the Labor Board are decided 
within a time period of approximately 
275 days. What kind of time lag would 
we expect if the cases were required to 
be filed in the Federal district courts? 
We need not guess. We have the figures 
from the Administrative Office of the 
U.S, Courts. In the industrial areas of 
this country where most of the unfair 
labor practice cases originate, it now 
takes from between 500 to over 1,000 days 
for a case to be decided in a Federal 
district court. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. I thought you got 73 
more judges. What happened to those 
73 additional judges? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. My distinguished 
colleague from Iowa knows that those 
judges could not fill the backlog because 
there is a great deal more activity in the 
Federal courts, and the gentleman from 
Iowa knows that. 

In the southern district of New York— 
New York City—the median time inter- 
vals from filing of a complaint to judicial 
decision in civil cases is 35.6 months. In 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania— 
Philadelphia—it is 34.6 months. In the 
northern district of Illinois—Chicago— 
it is 23.7 months. In the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio—Cleveland—it is 20.1 
months. In the northern district of Cal- 
ifornia—San Francisco—it is 18 months, 
or 540 days. Compare this with the few 
Labor Board cases which go to the Labor 
Board for decision—275 days—and the 
bulk of the Labor Board cases which are 
decided within 45 days at the regional 
levels. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
the suggestion that we transfer the un- 
fair labor practice litigation to the Fed- 
eral district court judges, many of whom 
are completely inexperienced in labor- 
management relations and the complexi- 
ties of the technical aspects of our labor 
law, would create out of our present na- 
tional law a patchwork quilt of different 
labor laws depending not on the intent 
of Congress but upon the construction 
given that intent by the hundreds of dif- 
ferent Federal trial judges who would 
rely upon the guidance of counsel who 
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themselves would differ in experience, 
wisdom, and partisan approach. Who, 
I may ask, would represent the public 
interest in these private law suits before 
a judge who must sandwich a labor case 
between admiralty, bankruptcy, tort, 
and the other cases which form the bulk 
of our present Federal jurisdictions? 

The delay in processing unfair labor 
practice charges received the greatest 
attention of the 300 or so witnesses who 
testified before the subcommittee I 
chaired. But other problems were raised 
as well, and it became apparent that the 
Labor Board was not doing its best job 
in some of these respects. 

2. THE PROBLEM OF UNIT DETERMINATIONS 


One problem brought to our attention 
concerned the Board’s fashioning of 
units. The Labor Board is required by 
section 9(b) of the statute to hold 
elections—upon appropriate petition— 
in that unit—be it employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof— 
which will assure to employees the full- 
est freedom in exercising the rights guar- 
anteed by this act.” 

Witnesses told us, and we found upon 
the evidence, that especially in the retail 
store situation “the Labor Board in de- 
termining the unit appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining had in some instances 
given too much weight to the adminis- 
trative unit as established by the em- 
ployer; and has given too little weight 
to the problems of geography” et cetera. 
In one situation, apparently typical, the 
Labor Board has decided upon a “unit” 
which included 47 different stores, most 
of which were clustered around Chicago 
but some of which were located in Mil- 
waukee, 90 miles north of Chicago, one 
of which was located in Galesburg, III., 
190 miles south of Chicago. The Board 
found this tristate unit appropriate be- 
cause it corresponded with the Employ- 
er’s administrative division. Father & 
Sons Shoe Stores, 117 NLRB 1479. Fac- 
tors of geographic separation, local au- 
tonomy, presence or lack of employee in- 
terchange between outlets, were ignored. 
Decisions such as this prompted our rec- 
ommendation that “the Board apply 
more realistic standards in determining 
a bargaining unit”. The Board has done 
so. In Sav-On Drugs, Inc., 138 NLRB 
No. 61, a new approach was detected. 
There, all the factors ignored in the 
earlier decisions—geography, local au- 
tonomy in purchase and employment 
practices, interchange of employees, et 
cetera—were given consideration and the 
Board found that a single store in a chain 
of merchandising outlets, a store far re- 
moved from the others and operated in- 
dependently, constituted a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 

The reappraisal of mechanical rules, 
blindly applied, has continued in other 
areas of the unit problem. The Board 
reexamined a 1944 ruling that the only 
appropriate unit in the insurance field 
could be either State or company wide, 
and held that a citywide unit also could 
be appropriate, depending upon the au- 
tonomous day-to-day operation of that 
office, the lack of interchange of agents 
between district offices, and certain other 
factors. Quaker City Life Insurance 
Company, 134 NLRB 960. This decision 
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freed the unions in the insurance busi- 
ness from the necessity of organizing 
all agents in a given State at once; and 
resulted in a 10-percent increase in the 
membership of the unions—indication 
that the old unit determination had de- 
prived the insurance agents of the full- 
est freedom in exercising the rights 
guaranteed by” the Taft-Hartley Act as 
amended by Landrum-Griffin. 

The Board’s determination to exer- 
cise an informed discretion to the facts 
of each case, rather than to approach 
each case mechanically, is demonstrated 
in a series of other situations. Truck- 
drivers are no longer automatically in- 
cluded with a union of production and 
maintenance employees, nor are they 
automatically granted severance from a 
unit of production and maintenance em- 
ployees upon request. It now depends 
upon the community of interest which 
exists between the truckdrivers and the 
production and maintenance workers. 
Job content, not the job label, is control- 
ling. Compare Kalamazoo Paper Box 
Corporation, 136 NLRB No. 10—truck- 
drivers included with production and 
maintenance workers—with Koester 
Bakery Co., 136 NLRB No. 100—bakery 
workers granted a unit of production 
and maintenance workers excluding 
truckdrivers. The similar per se rule 
which had been blindly applied to truck- 
drivers was also applied to so-called 
technical employees: they had automat- 
ically been excluded from a unit of pro- 
duction and maintenance workers if the 
issue was contested. Now, they are in- 
cluded or excluded by their community 
of interest, not by the label applied to 
their work. The Sheffield Corporation, 
134 NLRB 1101. Similar flexibility 
exists up and down the line: we can 
no longer complain as we did in Septem- 
ber of 1961 that the Labor Board should 
apply more realistic standards in the 
determination of bargaining units. 

3. THE PROBLEM OF EFFECTIVE REMEDIES 


The witnesses before our committee 
complained not only because the Labor 
Board remedy was so long delayed, but 
also because it was so inadequate. Typi- 
cally, President Pollock, of the Textile 
Workers Union, commented that “the 
Taft-Hartley penalties are so light that 
employers regard them largely as busi- 
ness operating expenses.” Witnesses 
further commented that the Labor Board 
was derelict in failing to utilize the pro- 
visions of section 10(j) which authorize 
—but do not require—the Board to seek 


temporary court injunction whenever 


meritorious charges are filed. 

We gave serious thought to this prob- 
lem, mindful that the names of Norris 
and La Guardia caution against court in- 
junctions in labor disputes, and recom- 
mended that the “Labor Board give care- 
ful consideration to greater utilization to 
the 10(j) injunction in situations of 
flagrant and aggravated acts of picket 
line force and violence, the situations of 
repeated discharge of union adherents, 
the situations where employers or unions 
flagrantly refuse to bargain in good faith, 
and the situations wherein the employer 
threatens to intimidate his employees by 
closing the plant or shifting work to af- 
filiated factories.” 
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I am pleased to report that the Labor 
Board has taken our suggestion to heart. 
The most recent NLRB annual report in- 
forms us that the Labor Board initiated 
some 11 section 10(j) proceedings—there 
were only 48 such proceedings in the 15- 
year period from 1947 through 1960. 
Eight of these proceedings were aimed at 
employer unfair labor practices, two 
against union unfair labor practices, and 
one against unfair labor practices jointly 
committed by management and labor. 

It is comforting to know that the La- 
bor Board is now using the complete ar- 
senal we in Congress put at its disposal. 
But it is apparent that the district courts 
through the use of injunctions cannot do 
the work of the NLRB. The Labor Board 
must devise its own remedies to make the 
Labor Act an effective vehicle for indus- 
trial peace. This it is doing. 

I have commented on the processes of 
informal adjustment at the initial and 
local levels of the case processing. Over 
2,000 cases are now quietly settled each 
year through this technique. 

The Labor Board has also made its 
back pay order more effective by, first, 
requiring those responsible for the un- 
lawful discharge of the employee—be it 
management, union, or both—to pay 6 
percent interest—Isis Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co., 138 NLRB No. 97; and, second, 
by discontinuing its former practice of 
abating liability for back pay in the 
event of an erroneous trial examiner de- 
cision against back pay, for the period 
from such decision until the Board cor- 
rects it—A.P.W. Products Co., 137 NLRB 
No. 7. Both of these efforts to make La- 
bor Board remedies more effective have 
received judicial approval by reviewing 
courts. Reserve Supply Corporation v. 
NLRB, F. 2d (2d Cir. 1963), 53 LRRM 
2374; NLRB v. A. P. W. Products, F. 2d 
(2d Cir. 1963), 53 LRRM 2055. 

The Labor Board has also made efforts 
to ensure that the right to select a bar- 
gaining representative and to engage in 
collective bargaining will not be thwarted 
by the multiplant corporation through 
the callous shutdown of those plants 
where the employees vote for union rep- 
resentation. Thus, in the Darlington 
Mills case, 139 NLRB No. 23, the facts 
showed the company did close a union- 
ized plant to avoid its statutory obliga- 
tions to bargain. The plant was closed, 
and sold. The Labor Board entered the 
picture too late to seek an injunction 
against the closing. Compare the 
Board’s action in Phillips v. Burlington 
Industries, Inc., 49 LRRM 2144 (N.D.N. 
Ga. 1962.) The remedy of reacquiring 
and reopening the plant was apparently 
thought too harsh. Compare the Board’s 
order in Town & Country Mfg. Co., 136 
NLRB No. 111, approved on judicial re- 
view, Town & Country Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, 
F. 2d (5th Cir. 1963) 53 LRRM 2054. 
The Board’s remedy in Darlington was 
an order that the employees discharged 
for their prounion vote to be offered jobs 
at other plants—with moving expenses; 
that their back pay be continued until 
they received comparable employment 
with the same company or elsewhere; 
and that the company recognize the 
union as the bargaining agent for the 
Darlington plant employees and bargain 
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with the union concerning the reemploy- 
ment rights. 

I think it is safe to assume that the 
Labor Board, slowly but surely, is seek- 
ing to fulfill our recommendations that 
it explore new remedies to effectuate 
the statutory mandate to encourage the 
practices and procedures of collective 
bargaining. 

4. THE PROBLEMS OF FREE SPEECH AND RACE HATE 


The problems of free speech with all 
their ramifications were brought to our 
attention. We received evidence about 
the harmful effects of the captive audi- 
ence doctrine; about the arbitrary dis- 
tinction drawn by the Labor Board be- 
tween a threat, and an economic predic- 
tion; about the pressures brought upon 
the employees by outside community 
groups; and about the use of race-hate 
material to inflame the employees against 
unions and—sometimes—employers. 

The Labor Board has moved in all 
these areas, but the problem I would like 
to emphasize concerns the use of race 
hate. Our subcommittee was frankly 
perplexed by this problem. We con- 
demned the use of such propaganda in 
connection with labor-management dis- 
putes; but we recognized that the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech 
might protect such utterances. We rec- 
ommended that the Labor Board provide 
an adequate opportunity for this matter 
to be resolved by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Again, I am proud to report, the Labor 
Board responded kindly to our recom- 
mendation with a well-considered solu- 
tion. The Board has recognized that 
“prejudice based on color is a powerful 
emotional force“ and that “appeals to 
racial prejudice on matters unrelated to 
the election issue have no place in Board 
electoral campaigns.” However, the 
Board also has recognized that a “rele- 
vant campaign statement may have ra- 
cial overtones.” Thus, the test an- 
nounced was: 

So long, therefore, as a party limits itself 
to truthfully setting forth another party’s 
position on matters of racial interest and 
does not deliberately seek to overstress and 
exacerbate racial feelings by irrelevant, in- 
flammatory appeals, we shall not set aside 
an election on this ground. However, the 
burden will be on the party making use of a 
racial message to establish that it was truth- 
ful and germane, and where there is doubt 
as to whether the total conduct of such party 
is within the described bounds, the doubt 
will be resolved against him, 


Applying this test, the Labor Board 
issued two decisions on the same day. 
In one, Sewell Manufacturing Company, 
138 NLRB No. 12, the Board set aside the 
results of the election because the em- 
ployer’s propaganda “exceeded permis- 
sible limits and so inflamed and tainted 
the atmosphere in which the election 
was held that a reasoned basis for choos- 
ing or rejecting a bargaining representa- 
tive was an impossibility.” In the other 
case, Allen-Morrison Sign Co., Inc., 138 
NLRB No. 11, the Board refused to set 
aside the results of the election because 
the employer’s racial propaganda was 
“temperate in tone, germane and correct 
factually.” 

This test, and its application, protects 
both the right of employees to vote in 
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an atmosphere where the uninhibited 
desires of the voters may be determined, 
and the right of the participants to in- 
form the voters of all relevant issues, in- 
eluding those concerning racial matters. 

This solution, to me, represents the 
careful work of the Labor Board to effec- 
tuate the intent of Congress in this and 
the other troublesome areas of labor- 
management relations as they exist in 
today’s America. 

It has been stated recently here on 
the floor that the performance of the 
Labor Board “represents one of the most 
lamentable episodes in the history of 
American jurisprudence.” I say that 
the performance of the Labor Board, as 
judged objectively by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is 
heartwarming. In 1961-62, the Supreme 
Court decided five cases involving ques- 
tions concerning the administration of 
the National Labor Relations Act; and 
sustained the Board's position in all of 
them. This year, 1962-63, the Supreme 
Court reviewed the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act in four 
cases, and sustained the Board’s position 
in three of them. 

In short, the present Labor Board has 
been sustained in eight of the nine 
Supreme Court decisions, a batting aver- 
age of almost 0.900. I would that the 
other agencies, or this Congress, would 
do so well. 

I say, Mr. Speaker; that those who are 
quick to criticize the present National 
Labor Relations Board have missed their 
mark. This Board is merely trying to 
restore labor-management relations a 
good deal closer to national labor policy. 
What is the policy? It was laid down 
by the late distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
when he stated in the preamble to that 
act that the working men and women of 
America should be encouraged to or- 
ganize into unions for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. The previous 
Board too frequently ignored this na- 
tional labor policy. This Board is 
merely trying to reestablish national la- 
bor policy as established by Congress. 
And, Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court of 
the United States agrees with what the 
Board is doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to also men- 
tion in closing that questions raised here 
recently during an attack on the Board 
that the new General Counsel may not 
be able to do a good job are without 
foundation. Arnold Ordman, the new 
General Counsel, has had 17 years of 
experience with the Board before his 
new assignment. President Kennedy 
could not have found a more experienced 
or more dedicated public servant than 
Arnold Ordman. I am confident he will 
be one of the most effective and impar- 
tial General Counsels in the history of 
the Board. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
for giving us the benefit of his subcom- 
mittee’s study of the Labor Board and 
his followup observations which prove 
the wisdom of such studies. I trust the 
proposed amendments promised by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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GRIFFIN] will be referred to a subcommit- 
tee for equally competent analysis so we 
can get on with the business begun with 
the Wagner Act of 1935—to protect the 
rights of individual employees in their 
relations with labor organizations and 
management, to prevent the interference 
with labor organizations and manage- 
ment, to prevent the interference by 
labor or management with each other’s 
legitimate rights, and to encourage the 
practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining. 

MEMORANDUM CONCERNING LABOR BOARD DE- 
CISIONS RELIED UPON BY CONGRESSMEN 
LANDRUM AND GRIFFIN IN THEIR RECENT 
DISCUSSION OF THE LABOR BOARD 
On April 10, 1962, Congressmen LANDRUM 

and GRIFFIN took to the floor of the House 

and cited a number of cases to support their 
conclusion that the Board was violating the 
intent of Congress, This discussion appears 

in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, 

part 5, pages 6190-6195. 

The repeat performance was on June 18, 
1963, and appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pages 11051-11059. 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to 
describe the cases discussed by Messrs. LAN- 
DRUM and GRIFFIN On these two occasions, 


A. THE SECONDARY BOYCOTT CASES 


The Carolina Lumber Company case, 130 
NLRB No. 148 (1961) and the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 324 
case, 131 NLRB No. 228 (1961), involve the 
interpretation of section 8 (b) (4). This sec- 
tion makes it unlawful for a union to induce 
or to “encourage any individual employed by 
any m” to engage in certain unilateral 
forbidden activities, or for a union to “threat- 
en, coerce or restrain any person“ in the same 
regard. 

In the Carolina Lumber Company case, 
the Board reasoned that the statutory dis- 
tinction between the prohibition against in- 
ducing individuals and coercing persons 
required the Board to decide whether super- 
visory personnel who had been “induced, but 
not threatened” were “individuals” or “per- 
sons.” All participating Board members were 
in agreement. 

In the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 324 case, the Board applied 
this Carolina Lumber decision and held that 
the job superintendent in complete charge of 
a building project was “more nearly related 
to the managerial level than to rank-and- 
file employees” and therefore was not an “in- 
dividual,” and hence, the union inducements 
did not violate the prohibitions of section 
8(b) (4). 

In the Servette, Inc. v NLRB case, 310 F. 
2d 659, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
disagreed with the Labor Board’s dichotomy 
between “persons” and “individuals,” and 
the Supreme Court has agreed to review this 
issue. 

The Middle South Broadcasting Company 
case, 183 NLRB No. 165 (1961), and the Loh- 
man Brothers case, 132 NLRB No. 67 (1961), 
require interpretation of the so-called pub- 
licity proviso which permits a union to truth- 
fully advise the public that “a product or 
products are produced by an employer with 
whom the labor organizations has a primary 
dispute and are distributed by another em- 
ployer.” 

In Lohman Brothers, the Teamsters were 
on strike against a distributor and handbilled 
several drugstores to inform the public that 
the drugstores were distributing products 
produced by a “struck employer.“ The Labor 
Board held that a wholesaler “produces a 
product” within the intent of the statute and 
that therefore the handbilling was not 
unlawful. 

In Middle South Broadcasting Company, 
133 NLRB 1698, the union striking against a 
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radio station handbilled outside an automo- 
bile agency which advertised on the struck 
radio station, and the Board held that this 
handbilling was lawful on the theory that 
the radio station was producing a product 
distributed by the automobile agency. 

In the Great Western Broadcasting Cor- 
poration case, 310 F. 2d. 591, the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals rejected the Labor 
Board’s view that a struck TV station pro- 
duces a product,” and the Supreme Court has 
agreed to review the conflict. 

The Plauche Electric Company case, 135 
NLRB No. 41, and the Houston Armored 
Car case, 136 NLRB No. 9, concern the over- 
ruling of the Board’s old Washington Coca- 
Cola doctrine. The problem in these cases 
involves so-called ambulatory picketing. In 
the Washington Coca-Cola case, 107 NLRB 
No. 299, the Labor Board had held that a 
union engages in “secondary” picketing when 
it follows the delivery trucks and pickets the 
trucks as they make deliveries to “neutral” 
establishments purchasing from the struck 
employer. 

In Plauche Electric, 138 NLRB 250, the 
IBEW picketed a retail store where electrical 
work was being done by a struck employer. 
The application of the Washington Coca-Cola 
doctrine would have required a holding that 
this picketing was unlawful secondary ac- 
tion because the nonunion employees on 
the job spent a few minutes at the open- 
ing and closing of the work day at the elec- 
trical contractor’s shop, and under Wash- 
ington Coca-Cola, the striking employees 
were required to picket their employer's 
home establishment and no other location. 
In Plauche, the Board abandoned the Wash- 
ington Coca-Cola doctrine and held that it 
was lawful for striking employees to picket 
the establishment where the “struck” work 
was substantially performed. 

In the Houston Armored Car Company 
case, 186 NLRB 110, the Board applied its 
Plauche ruling and held that it was not un- 
lawful for a striking union to follow their 
employer’s armored cars and picket the cars 
as they stopped to pick up and deliver 
money. 

The Carrier Corporation case, 132 NLRB 
127, involved a situation where a railroad 
was making deliveries to a struck employer 
through a separate gate. The Labor Board 
held that the striking employees engaged in 
lawful, primary activity when they picketed 
this gate. The Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the Labor Board by a 2-to-1 
vote and denied a rehearing en banc by a 5- 
to-4 vote, and the Supreme Court has agreed 
to review the case. 


B. THE FREE SPEECH CASES 
1. The 1962 discussion 


In 1962 our friends discussed four cases, 
the May Company case, the Somismo, Inc., 
case, the Cole Manufacturing Company case, 
and the Worth Manufacturing Company case. 

In the May Company case, 136 NLRB 797, 
the Labor Board ruled that a department 
store employer who enforced a no-solicitation 
rule and who gave an antiunion speech on 
company time violated the rights of the em- 
ployees when he refused the union’s request 
for equal time. The sixth circuit recently 
reversed the Board’s decision on this point. 

In the Somismo, Inc., case 133 NLRB 1310, 
the Labor Board set aside the results of an 
election on the theory that the employer 
threatened to go out of business, when the 
employer told his employees in a captive 
audience meeting that “if by chance the 
union were to be voted into this shop * * *. 
Somismo will not be able to cope with that 
problem. * * *As it is now we have laid off 
a number of men already, and you all know 
it.” 

Cole Manufacturing Company, 133 NLRB 
1455, was another election case where the 
Board set aside the results of an election 
on the theory that an employer's speech con- 
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tained promises of benefit to the employees 
if the union lost the election. The employer 
had told the employees that after the union 
had lost an election conducted 2 years pre- 
viously, the employer had received more con- 
tracts for work because customers had confi- 
dence in the company. 

The Worth Manufacturing Company case, 
134 NLRB 444, was decided by Members 
Rodgers, Fanning, and Brown, holding that 
an employer had restrained and coerced his 
employees by telling them during an orga- 
nizational campaign that he would no longer 
borrow money to build inventories and keep 
his plant going because it seemed that the 
employees did not appreciate his past efforts. 

2. The cases discussed in 1963 

The Dal Tex Optical Company case, 137 
NLRB No. 189, was an election case where 
the Board set aside the results because the 
employer's speeches on election eve con- 
tained threats and offers of benefit. In part, 
the employer told his employees (1) that he 
would fight the Board through the courts so 
that “if the union wins, it don’t mean a 
thing”; (2) that “I have made it a practice 
of giving back in increased wages all ef- 
ciency gains during the year * * * do you 
want to gamble all of these things? If I am 
required by the court to bargain with this 
union, whenever that may be, I will 
in good faith, but I will have to bargain on 
a coldblooded business basis. You may come 
out with a lot less than you have now. Why 
gamble because agitators make wild promises 
to you?” (3) “I am not afraid of a strike. It 
won't hurt the company. I will replace the 
strikers. They will lose all their benefits.” 

Plochman and Harrison Cherry Lane Foods, 
Inc., 140 NLRB No. 11, was another decision 
wherein the Board set aside the results of 
the election, this time because the employer 
had an election eve captive audience show- 
ing of a film, “And Women Must Weep.” 
The purport of the film is, as the Board 
found, “that all unions are irresponsible or- 
ganizations and that a vote for union rep- 
resentation is a vote for strikes, violence, and 
perhaps even murder.” 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 136 
NLRB 95, was a case where the participat- 
ing Board members (Leedom, Fanning, and 
Brown) held that the employer violated his 
employees’ rights when during an organizing 
campaign the employer in a series of pre- 
pared speeches said: 

“Customers are buying products on the 
basis of prices, delivery and dependabil- 
ity. * * * We have been told that we would 
not continue to be the sole source of supply 
if we become unionized due to the ever- 
present possibility of a work stoppage due to 
strikes or walkouts.” 

The court of appeals disagreed and found 
no coercion in the speech, 

In Oak Manufacturing Company, 141 NLRB 
No. 121, the Board set aside the results of the 
election because two preelection campaign 
letters to the employees tended to engender 
so much fear of reprisal as to render impos- 
sible a rational, uncoerced decision by the 
employees. In part the employer said, “We 
can state categorically that the election of 
district 122 will not bring about any increase 
in your wages. In fact, the designation of 
district 122 as bargaining agent would give 
us strong argument for reducing wages, since 
district 122 ordinarily agrees to lower wages 
than you are already being paid. District 
122 cannot and will not obtain any wage in- 
crease for you. * * * There is no such thing 
as taking a chance with a union. Once you 
have voted a union in, the union is virtually 
impossible to get rid of, and all the problems 
that unions can bring are yours. Unions 
have even been known to call long, bitter, 
and violent strikes for the apparent purpose 
of preventing employees from voting them 
out.” 
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C. THE SECTION s (b) (7) BLACKMAIL PICKETING 
CASES 


1. The cases discussed in 1962 


Calumet Contractors, 133 NLRB No. 512 
(1961), was a case where the Board held that 
union picketing to protest substandard area 
employment practices did not violate the 
provisions of section 8(b) (4) (OC), which pro- 
hibit picketing where an objective thereof is 
to force an employer to recognize or bargain 
with a labor organization as the representa- 
tive of his employees. 

Calumet Contractors more appropriately 
belongs under the section 8(b) (4) secondary 
boycott cases, as indicated above, but it was 
discussed in the context of section 8(b) (7) 
blackmail picketing cases by Mr. GRIFFIN. 

The Board reasoned that the union objec- 
tive of improving area standards could be 
achieved without the employer either bar- 
gaining with or recognizing the union. 

In the Houston Building and Construction 
Trades Council case, 136 NLRB 321 (1962), 
the Board applied the Calumet Contractors 
finding to an 8(b)(7) situation, Le. the 
Board held that “area standards” picketing 
does not necessarily fall within the prohibi- 
tion of section 8(b)(7), which makes it 
unlawful for a union to picket an employer 
where an object thereof is forcing or requir- 
ing an employer to recognize or bargain with 
a labor organization. 

In Bachman Furniture, 134 NLRB 670, the 
Board similarly held that union picketing did 
not violate the prohibitions of section 8(b) 
(7) when the conceded purpose of the picket- 
ing was to “punish” the employer for his 
unfair labor practices in a situation where 
the union had ceased any interest in rep- 
resenting the employees of the picketed 
employer. 

Here the truckdrivers for a department 
store asked the Teamsters Union to represent 
them. The union petitioned for an election 
and was defeated in the election when the 
employer gave an illegal 30-percent wage in- 
crease on election eve. Two years later, the 
truckdrivers again came to the union, the 
union again requested recognition, the em- 
ployer again defeated the union in an NLRB 
election by an illegal 30-percent increase. 
The union thereupon picketed the depart- 
ment store with signs telling the story, “for 
the satisfaction in a labor-conscious com- 
munity of letting people know” about Bach- 
man’s activities. 

Blinne Construction Company, 135 NLRB 
1153 (1962), involved the construction of 
section 8(b)(7)(C), which makes it unlaw- 
ful for a union to picket an employer to 
obtain recognition for beyond a reasonable 
period not to exceed 30 days without peti- 
tioning for an NLRB election. 

Here, the three common laborers joined 
the union, the union requested recognition, 
the employer fired all the employees and 
replaced them, and the union picketed for 
more than 30 days without petitioning for 
an election. The union contended that the 
so-called blackmail picketing prohibition 
was not intended to apply to picketing by 
“majority unions.” The Board rejected this 
contention, holding that it is necessary for 
a majority union to file the election petition 
to protect itself from the prohibitions of the 
act. 

The Board agreed, however, with the union 
that there is no need to file the petition for 
an election when there are outstanding un- 
fair labor practice charges against the em- 
ployer, charging him with refusal to bar- 
gain. The Board’s theory was that the 
election and the refusal to bargain charges 
involve the self-same issues and that there- 
fore the filing of one excuses the filing of 
the other. 

Crown Cafeteria, 135 NLRB 1183 (1962), 
involved the construction of the so-called 
publicity proviso of section 8(b)(7)(C), ie., 
the provision that “nothing in this subpara- 
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graph shall be construed to prohibit any 
picketing or other publicity for the purpose 
of truthfully advising the public (including 
consumers) that an employer does not em- 
ploy members or have a contract with a 
labor tion.” The Board held that 
“publicity picketing’ was protected, even 
when the objective of the picketing was to 
force an employer to recognize or bargain 
with the picketing union. They read the 
act as authorizing publicity picketing only 
when the objective was not to require the 
employer to recognize or bargain with the 
picketing union. 


2. The cases discussed in 1963 


Barker Brothers Corporation and Golds, 
Inc., 188 NLRB 544 (1962) involved the in- 
terpretation of the limitation on the public- 
ity proviso; i.e., that the publicity picketing 
can continue only until “an effect of such 
picketing is to induce any individual em- 
ployed by any other person in the course of 
his employment not to pick up, deliver or 
transport any goods or not to perform any 
service.” The Board held in Barker that it 
is not every isolated refusal to cross the 
picket line that can deprive the picketing 
union of its right to truthfully advise the 
public that their employer does not have 
a contract with the picketing union. The 
Board held that it is only when the picketing 
has “disrupted, interfered with, or curtailed 
the employer’s business” that the publicity 
proviso loses its effectiveness. 

Jay Jacobs Down Town, Inc., 140 NLRB 127, 
involved union picketing for recognition 
which took the form of truthfully advising 
the public that the employer did not have 
a contract with a union. Despite repeated 
efforts by the union to insure that deliveries 
would not be curtailed, there were a few 
isolated situations where they were curtailed. 
Applying the Crown and Barker Brothers 
decisions, the Board held that this picketing 
could not be enjoined, 


D. THE SUBCONTRACTING CASES 


These cases have to do with section 8(d) 
of the act, which requires employer and un- 
ion to bargain collectively and in good faith 
“with respect to wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of employment.” 

In 1963, Messrs. LANDRUM and GRIFFIN dis- 
cussed three cases in which they assert the 
Labor Board has extended the statutory 
term “other terms and conditions of em- 
ployment” to the breaking point. 

In Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., 138 
NLRB No. 67 (1962), the employer uni- 
laterally subcontracted its maintenance work 
for economic reasons without first negotiat- 
ing with the duly designated bargaining 
agent of its employees over its decision to do 
so. Relying upon its recent decision in 
Town and Country Manufacturing Co., 136 
NLRB No. 11, the Board held that the de- 
cision to subcontract work does concern 
“conditions of employment” within the stat- 
utory sense. 

The Renton News case, 136 NLRB 1294 
(1962), presents a similar situation, where 
the Board held that the employer news- 
paper violated the act by refusing to bar- 
gain with the union before it changed its 
methods of operation by contracting out its 
composition work and firing its own com- 
posing room employees. 

In American Manufacturing Co. of Teras, 
139 NLRB 57 (1962), the Board similarly held 
that the employer violated the bargaining re- 
quirements of the act when he closed down 
his trucking operations and had the work 
done by outside contractors. 


I wish to thank the gentleman from 
Ilinois for his contribution. He did a 
great deal of work on this subject, and I 
think the results he achieved and the 
continuing review he has been able to 
conduct of the faults that he found in 
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NLRB procedures at the time of his in- 
vestigation serves to reemphasize the 
validity of carefully considered and 
thorough committee investigations into 
problems of this nature. I wish to re- 
peat my earlier invitation, that if those 
who criticize the conduct of the Board 
from the floor of the House have pro- 
posals to change what they believe is 
wrong, the thing for them to do is to in- 
troduce legislation on that subject, and 
the legislation will be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee and subcommittee 
where it will be considered by people who 
have the best interests of the country 
and of the Board at heart. 


FIFTH OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DULSKI] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, next week 
Americans across the country will be ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week. July 14 
to 20 will be the fifth such observance. 
Since 1959, when the 86th Congress 
passed the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution, the activities of the annual ob- 
servance have grown in scope and depth. 
From the President, the Governors of 
our States, and the mayors of our cities, 
proclamations are issued on the basis 
of the resolution, urging our citizens to 
devote themselves anew to the emanci- 
pation and freedom of all captive na- 
tions. Major cities such as New York, 
Chicago and Buffalo have made the week 
an official, citywide observance, and 
many others are following suit. 

While Captive Nations Week has be- 
come a firm American institution, it 
has also been a huge bone in Khru- 
shehev's throat. We cannot ever forget 
the vehement reaction on the part of the 
Russian dictator to Congress’ passage 
of the resolution in July 1959. For 
months on end Khrushchey denounced 
and railed against Public Law 86-90. 
Every year Moscow and its puppets decry 
the observance and only this past Jan- 
uary 23, the New Times, the Soviet Rus- 
sian weekly, declared: 

Is it not high time to discontinue the 
Captive Nations Week in the United States? 
That is just as much a dead horse as the 
Hungarian question. 


There is nothing that Khrushchev de- 
sires more at this time than the com- 
plete acquiescence of the United States 
and the free world to the permanent 
captivity of the nations of central Eu- 
rope, the U.S.S.R., and Asia. Captive 
Nations Week and all that each observ- 
ance produces in thought and discus- 
sion regarding America’s positive role in 
the cold war is a major impediment to 
Moscow’s goal. The resolution itself is 
& permanent portrait—a mirror if you 
will—of the Soviet Russian colonial em- 
pire which Moscow and its puppets seek 
to conceal from the world at large. 

I feel certain the American people will 
never acquiesce to Moscow’s empire. 
Nor will they buy the currently peddled 
notion that for a dubious peace we must 
accommodate Khrushchey and his colo- 
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nial empire. On the contrary, during 
this fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, the American people will respond 
to the theme of the week: “Liberate 
Cuba—To Restore the Faith in All Cap- 
tive Nations—To Win the Cold War.” 
All the captive nations constitute a stra- 
tegic weapon for us in the cold war. To 
foolishly ignore or neglect them would 
mean to discard this basic weapon to the 
manifest benefit of Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism. 

Mr. Speaker, as Americans across the 
Nation prepare for this fifth observance, 
they would do well to read carefully 
again Public Law 86-90. I, therefore, 
request that the text of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution be printed after 
my remarks. I also ask that the follow- 
ing material prepared by the National 
Captive Nations Committee, which has 
guided the week’s observances since 1959, 
be printed in the given order: “What 
You Can Do To Implement the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution, Public Law No. 
86-90"; “Select Source Material From 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on U.S. Cap- 
tive Nations Week 1960-63”; “Kennedy 
Asked for Leadership in Fifth Captive 
Nations Week Observance”; “The Text 
of President Kennedy’s Captive Nations 
Week Proclamation,” issued July 5, 1963, 
following our own Independence Day; a 
message of praise sent to the President 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, and chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee; and a mes- 
sage to Members of Congress sent by the 
National Captive Nations Committee, 
pointing out the theme of the 1963 week 
and certain proposals for U.S. cold war 


strategy. 
S.J. Res. 111 


Joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week of July as “Captive 
Nations Week” 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of 
its people, even though they stem from the 
most diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic 
backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for 
the aspirations of peoples everywhere and 
to recognize the natural interdependency of 
the peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
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freedom, for leadership in bringing about 

their liberation and independence and in 

to them the enjoyment of 2 
ewish, Moslem, Buddhist, 


Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized. and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and requested 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world. 

Approved July 17, 1959. 


Wuat You Can Do To IMPLEMENT THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION, PUBLIC Law 
No. 86-90 


1. Obtain copies of Public Law No. 86-90 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.c. (Single copies may be obtained from 
your Congressman.) Distribute to inter- 
ested friends. 

2. Form a local captive nations commit- 
tee in your community composed of leaders 
in the fields of religion, business, colleges, 
and universities, civic and fraternal orga- 
nizations, veterans groups, women’s clubs, 
and of course your city and State officials. 

3. Have your committee appoint members 
to subcommittees to handle specific func- 
tions and have these functions well defined 
to avoid duplication of effort (e.g., finance, 
speakers, publicity, advertising, rally, parade, 
church services, public displays in hotels and 
stores, civic-service-fraternal organizations, 
women’s clubs, veterans groups, schools, 
youth groups, essay contest) . 

4. Brief all members of committee on Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, past Presi- 
dential proclamations, 1963 week theme, 
scope of observance in your community. 

5. Advise your Senator, Governor, and 
Congressman of your plans and progress 
and invite their attendance (as speakers if 
you desire). 

6. Call on your Governor and mayor to 
issue State and local Captive Nations Week 
proclamations well ahead of the week (July 
14-20, 1963). 

7. Set date or dates for major highlights 
of week (rally, breakfast, dinner, etc.), select 
speaker or speakers desired, and issue invita- 
tions to selected speakers. 

8. Decide on method of fundraising to sup- 
port program and have finance committee 
immediately start fundraising program. 

9. Have subcommittee on church services 
contact local churches, and 
mosques requesting that one day of the week 
be dedicated to the captive nations with 
appropriate services and prayers. 

10. Have publicity subcommittee send 
press releases, background material and sug- 
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programs. 

11. Have publicity and advertising sub- 
committees plan and carry out effective pro- 
gram to ensure communitywide attendance 
at functions. 

12. Upon the conclusion of the week’s cere- 
monies, write a report on your activities and 
send it, together with clippings, releases, etc., 
to the National Captive Nations Committee, 
suite 107, 1000 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., for inclusion in committee’s na- 
tional report. Your cooperation in this re- 
gard will be deeply appreciated. 


SELECT SOURCE MATERIAL From THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD ON U.S. CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, 1960-63 
(The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp may be ob- 

tained at your local library or by writing 

to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) 
1. “The Captive Nations Week Resolution,” 

volume 106, part 1, pages 1032-1037. 

2. “Freedom,” volume 106, part 13, pages 
17674-17694. 

3. “Captive Nations Week,” volume 107, 
part 8, pages 10413-10421. 

4. “Captive Nations Week Committee,” 
volume 107, part 10, pages 13120-13122. 

5. “Captive Nations Week, 1961,” volume 
107, part 10, pages 13168-13196. 

6. “Proposal for * * * Captive Nations,” 
volume 107, part 11, pages 14610-14620. 

7. “Action on * * * Committee on Captive 
Nations,” volume 107, part 11, pages 15376- 
15383. 

8. “U.S. Government Policy and a Special 
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KENNEDY ASKED For LEADERSHIP IN FIFTH 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE 

WasHincton, D.C., June 21.—President 
Kennedy was asked today to lead the Nation 
in the fifth Captive Nations Week observance 
by departing from “established procedure.” 
In an appeal for an early Presidential procla- 
mation and one stressing the need for popu- 
lar study of all the captive nations, the 
National Captive Nations Committee held 
that the procedure of previous years has 
created the widespread impression that “our 
Government seeks to play down the week for 
fear of how Khrushchey and his puppets 
would react.” Captive Nations Week falls 
on July 14-20. 

Following up the appeals made for an 
early proclamation by several Senators and 
Congressmen, Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the committee and professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, stated that 
an early proclamation would dispel this im- 
pression. Senators DOUGLAS, HUMPHREY, JAV- 


“no plans to depart from the established 
procedure this year.” A similar reply was 
sent to Congressmen DERWINSKI, DULSKI, 
Fioop, and STRATTON. The “established pro- 
cedure,” according to NCNC, “has meant a 
late Friday afternoon issuance (2 days be- 
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fore the week) and submerged by some cho- 
sen major news item.” 

The President was also urged to under- 
write in the proclamation the need for popu- 
lar study of all the captive nations in order 
to “advance immeasurably our country’s in- 
terests in cold-war education.” Dobriansky 
stated these “interests are not helped, for 
example, when our Secretary of State states 
the U.S.S.R. is ‘a historical state,’ and Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and Ukraine are ‘traditional 
parts’ of this empire, followed by a sharp 
contradiction by our U.N. Ambassador.” The 
Rusk views were expressed in August 1961 in 
a letter to Congress, in which he stated his 
reasons for believing that the Congress 
should not establish a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. Stevenson’s view was given 
in the U.N. in November 1961. 

The NCNC appeal to the President also 
pointed out that “these vital interests are 
not served by the myth provided by one of 
your advisers for your recent American Uni- 
versity address, wherein you stated that ‘no 
nation in the history of battle ever suffered 
more than the Russians suffered in the 
course of the Second World War.“ Dobrian- 
sky observed that it is “a matter of scholarly 
record that the heaviest brunt of the Nazi 
invasion was suffered, both in lives and 
treasure, by the captive non-Russian nations 
of Byelorussia, Ukraine, Lithuania, Cossackia, 
and North Caucasia.” 

“Like the Irish,” he said, “these non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.S. S. R. will resist every 

ided attempt to submerge their na- 
tional identities and the truth of their suf- 
ferings under an imperialistic-colonial yoke.” 
He added, “We cannot hope to win the cold 
war on the basis of anything but truth and 
well-founded action.” 


CAPTIVE NATIONS PROCLAMATION 


The text of President Kennedy’s Captive 
Nations Week proclamation, issued yester- 
day: “Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation, 
designating the third week in July 1959 as 
Captive Nations Week, and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world and 

“Whereas the cause of human rights and 
dignity remains a universal aspiration and 

“Whereas justice requires the elemental 
right of free choice and 

“Whereas this Nation has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of national self- 
determination and human freedom. 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
14, 1963, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national in- 
dependence and human Liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed.” 

THE PRESIDENT, 
Summer White House, 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Your early proclama- 
tion of the 1963 Captive Nations Week draws 
our most enthusiastic praise and gratitude. 
I cannot thank you enough for your favor- 
able response to our urgings over the past 
2 months for an early proclamation. In com- 
parison with previous ones, this proclama- 
tion we hail as being unique on two counts: 
(1) Its early issuance, inspiring Americans 
across the Nation to make this fifth observ- 
ance the most meaningful yet; and (2) its 
stress on “the just aspirations of all people 
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for national independence and human lib- 
erty,” which means the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R., such as Armenia, 
Georgia, Ukraine, Turkestan, and others, as 
well as those in central Europe and Asia. 
Your proclamation unquestionably advances 
our peoples’ understanding of Public Law 
86-90. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, National Captive 
Nations Committee. 
Jux 5, 1963. 

Dran FRIEND OF WorLD FREEDOM: Dur- 
ing July 14-20 Americans across the Na- 
tion will celebrate the fifth observance of 
Captive Nations Week. We urge your join- 
ing them with an address on the occasion 
in Congress. 

Provided by Public Law 86-90, the week 
has developed into a veritable institution 
symbolizing America's determination to ad- 
vance the liberation of all captive nations 
in the interest of our own survival. With 
your generous support this committee has 
nurtured this institution so that today Gov- 
ernors and mayors throughout the country 
are proclaiming the week in behalf of their 
constituents. 

Fortunately, millions of our citizens recog- 
nize these essential facts: (1) Since 1959 the 
one great goal of Soviet Russian cold war 
maneuvering has been the growing acquies- 
cence of Americans to the permanence of 
Moscow’s vast empire; (2) similar to old im- 
perial Russian techniques, the spurious call 
for “peaceful coexistence” and the calculat- 
ed spread of nuclearitis in this country have 
produced phenomenal success for Moscow 
as we witness those in high places as well 
as low seeking an accommodation with this 
barbaric empire, attempting to play down the 
captive nations because its truths would ir- 
ritate Khrushchev, justifying cold war in- 
action with the false doctrine of mellow- 
ism in the U.S.S.R., and on the basis of the 
empire's present conflicts creating the illu- 
sion that we are winning the cold war; and 
(3) the nationalism reflected in the party 
rivalries throughout the empire is the prime 
result of a whole decade of captive nations’ 
opposition to Moscow’s imperio-colonial rule, 
in Poland as well as Georgia, in Rumania as 
well as Ukraine, in Red China as well as Tur- 
kestan. 

Nothing would serve Moscow’s cold war 
ambitions more than our neglect of the 
more than 2 dozen captive nations—the ul- 
timate source of its present empire troubles 
and also the most strategic instrument in 
our arsenal of cold war weapons. We are to- 
day committing many grave sins of omis- 
sion in the cold war, for which we shall 
unquestionably pay heavily later, but be- 
yond all rationality is the thought of allow- 
ing the avowed enemy a “breather” to put 
his empire in order and strengthen it for 
further thrusts against the free world. 

What can we do? This favorite question 
of timid inactionists, who with nuclearitic 
fear instantly invoke the robotic Moscow- 
made answer “it may lead to war,” has been 
answered concretely a hundredfold. The 
theme of the 1963 week is: “Liberate Cuba— 
To Restore the Faith in All Captive Nations 
To Win the Cold War.” Cuba, the latest in 
the roster of captive nations, can be liber- 
ated if we revive the Kersten amendment 
to the past Mutual Security Act and apply 
it thoroughly to Cuba. 

At this stage of the cold war, when Mos- 
cow can ill afford a hot global one, we can 
also proceed with the following: (1) To ex- 
pose the last remaining colonial empire, place 
heavy emphasis on the captive nations by 
estab) a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations; (2) to put into effect 
the President’s recent suggestion for a re- 
examination of our views toward the U.S.S.R., 
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open up for public discussion the captivity 
of the dozen captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S. S. R.; (3) to advance U.S. cold war 
education, create the Freedom Commission 
and Academy; and (4) to focus free world 
and U.S. understanding on the real nature 
of the enemy, move for a full-scale debate 
in the United Nations on Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism. Our failure to at least 
start with these few proposals would justify 
raising the question, “Who will be next 
on the long list of captive nations?” 

In appreciation of your contribution to 
the most impressive week yet and with best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
LEV E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman. 


PIECEMEAL BIPARTISANSHIP IS 
UNWORKABLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, at periodic, 
almost predictable intervals, the issue of 
bipartisanship receives a great deal of 
attention in the Nation's press. We can 
all recall the many editorials that ap- 
peared during last year’s election cam- 
paign to the effect that foreign policy 
should not be an issue. This adminis- 
tration has displayed an almost uncanny 
ability to appeal to the hallowed bipar- 
tisan tradition once an action in the for- 
eign policy field has been completed. 
This same administration is strangely 
silent, however, when the negotiations 
or plans affecting a future action in this 
field are first initiated. 

This is such a period, Mr. Speaker. 
High level negotiations are slated to be- 
gin in Moscow in the very near future. 
The minority has not been consulted. 
The minority has not been invited to 
participate. The minority has not been 
invited to observe. 

Yet, who can doubt that if a test ban 
agreement is reached, bipartisan support 
will be persuasively suggested, widely 
requested and finally, in “the national 
interest,” righteously demanded. 

Mr. Speaker, a tradition as sacred as 
the bipartisan tradition does not die 
easily, even when abused by one party or 
the other. It has worked successfully in 
the past. The sheer momentum of that 
success has sustained its operation over 
the last 2 years. But that momentum is 
faltering. Bipartisanship will die un- 
less the present administration reverses 
its practice and commits itself to con- 
sistent, not piecemeal bipartisanship. 

I choose my words carefully. Piece- 
meal bipartisanship” means selective bi- 
partisanship. It means bipartisanship 
dictated by only one party to the so- 
called agreement. It refers to the exist- 
ing state of affairs in which the present 
administration determines when, where, 
and whether the bipartisan principle will 
apply. The “when” in present circum- 
stances usually occurs only after nego- 
tiations have been completed and the 
action already taken. Thus, by present 
definitions formulated by the current 
Executive, the minority party essentially 
serves only as a rubber stamp. 

In the final analysis, this practice is 
far worse than the controversial news 
management policies of the administra- 
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tion. This practice, in effect, involves 
destiny management. It becomes a case 
of the Executive arrogating to itself the 
sole prerogative of determining what our 
actions should be. This destiny manage- 
ment bypasses the traditional role of the 
Congress and the American people. It 
denies them the meaningful voice they 
once had in the formulation of consen- 
sus concerning major foreign policy ac- 
tion. 

In Cuba, prior to last October’s con- 
frontation, all attempts by the minority 
to call for a blockade or a quarantine or 
any other action, were subjected to a 
massive administration-inspired barrage 
of warmongering charges. No minor- 
ity proposal—and there have been 
many—has been afforded serious con- 
sideration by the present directors of 
our destiny. Yet, when the President 
finally was forced to act because of the 
intolerable threat posed by the Russian 
missiles, there was a loud call for bi- 
partisanship. At that time, an election 
was only a few short weeks away. Also 
at that time, many of us in the minority 
felt the President’s action was too little 
and too late. Nevertheless, in the spirit 
of the bipartisan tradition, the minority 
party rallied to the support of the 
President’s action. 

This one-sided tolerance on the part 
of the minority, Mr. Speaker, will not 
last forever. This lLallowed tradition 
we hear so much about is a two-way 
street. And it is about time we started 
traveling in two directions on that street. 

Consider the Laotian disaster. That 
unfortunate country has been written off 
by the administration. When Laos 
finally goes completely, all of southeast 
Asia will most probably follow as a mat- 
ter of course. 

At the time of the Geneva accords on 
Laos, I addressed an urgent letter to the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. It was 
answered by the principal architect of 
the disastrous Laos accords, Averell Har- 
riman. The exchange of correspond- 
ence between Mr. Harriman and myself 
on the subject of the Geneva accords on 
the neutrality of Laos appears on pages 
6376 to 6379 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of this year. 

For all intents and purposes, Mr. 
Speaker, the grave misgivings expressed 
in my correspondence and the equally 
grave misgivings expressed by large 
numbers of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress were ignored. The usual answer a 
member of the minority hears when he 
expresses misgivings about foreign pol- 
icy actions is that we must unite behind 
the President in a spirit of bipartisan- 
ship. 

This commitment to a piecemeal bi- 
partisanship on the part of the present 
administration is unworkable. The 
minority party cannot fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the 48 percent of the American 
electorate it represents by conceding to 
the Executive the right to exercise a 
discriminatory, selective bipartisanship 
whenever it is deemed necessary or 
desirable. 

The minority party’s good will and 
docile tolerance of such practices is not 
inexhaustible, Mr. Speaker. A display of 
good will and good faith is necessary on 
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both sides of a cooperative relationship. 
Such a display has been sorely lacking 
in recent years. 

Was the minority consulted, for exam- 
ple, prior to the decision to withdraw our 
Thor and Jupiter missiles from Italy 
and Turkey? The minority was not. 

Was the minority consulted prior to 
our decision to scrap Skybolt or to estab- 
lish a multinational nuclear force? The 
minority was not. 

Was the advice or concurrence of the 
minority sought before the United States 
decided passively to accept the recogni- 
tion of the Kadar regime’s credentials 
by the United Nations? It was not. 

Was the advice or concurrence of the 
minority sought before President Ken- 
nedy announced at American University 
on June 10 a test moratorium on atmos- 
pheric testing? Predictably, no. 

Was the minority informed of the ad- 
ministration’s plans to hold high level 
talks in Moscow for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a test ban? Was the minority 
invited to participate in these talks? 
Was the minority extended the courtesy 
of sending an observer to these talks? 
In every case, the answer is no. In too 
many other cases as well, the answer 
would also be no. 

Mr. Speaker, Under Secretary of State 
Averell Harriman and Deputy Director 
of the Arms Control Agency, Adrian 
Fisher, have been chosen by the Presi- 
dent to represent the United States in 
the upcoming test-ban talks in Moscow. 
These men certainly are not the best 
negotiators the United States could have 
chosen. Mr. Harriman is the principal 
architect of our disastrous Laotian 
policy. In effect, he negotiated away 
that southeast Asian country. 

Yet, can the President sincerely expect 
the minority party, having consistently 
ignored its counsels, having repeatedly 
rebuffed its advice, and having contin- 
ually refused it a role, either as partici- 
pant or observer in these major deci- 
sions—can the President sincerely expect 
that the minority will continue to display 
bipartisan support when it has been 
denied bipartisan participation? I think 
not, Mr. Speaker. 

If the President and the majority 
party are sincerely interested in obtain- 
ing bipartisan support for a test ban 
agreement and for future U.S. action in 
other areas of foreign policy, let the ad- 
ministration demonstrate its good faith. 
Let it begin now to couple its demand 
for bipartisan support with equally im- 
passioned attempts to provide bipartisan 
participation in the early stages of ma- 
jor actions. 

For the forthcoming test ban negotia- 
tions in Moscow, let any treaty or agree- 
ment come under bipartisan sponsorship. 
A member of the minority should be 
invited by the administration to partici- 
pate—or at least to serve as an ob- 
server—at these discussions. Continued 
abuse of the bipartisan tradition by 
this administration can only result in 
the final and irrevocable breakdown of 
that tradition. 

It is my hope that the administration 
will cease placing obstacles in the way of 
the true exercise of bipartisanship by 
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permitting the minority to participate in 
discussion as well as in final support. 

The upcoming test ban negotiations in 
Moscow would be a good place for the 
administration to demonstrate its good 
faith in the true concept of bipartisan- 
ship. It is my sincere hope it will do so. 

It is my suggestion that the ranking 
minority member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, the Honorable 
Craig Hosmer, who is also the chairman 
of a special subcommittee on nuclear 
testing appointed by Representative 
GERALD Forp, chairman of the Repub- 
lican conference, be appointed by the 
President to serve as a minority observer 
at these most important discussions in 
Moscow. 


OUR “FRIEND” GREAT BRITAIN? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
we have all heard the saying “Save me 
from my friends.” Today the United 
States could say this about our friend“ 
Great Britain. 

The State Department has announced 
that protest has been made to Britain 
that the British Isle of Grand Cayman 
is being used by Cuba as a base to pass 
agents out of Cuba into Central America, 
2 British owned and operated air- 

es. 

It has come to my attention through 
published reports that vital American 
automotive parts and other supplies may 
be reaching Castro’s Cuba through the 
same island in the Caribbean. 

These reports say that break linings, 
batteries, bearings, spark plugs, copper 
tubing, and other parts are loaded from 
Florida ports in quantities that would 
permit total reequipment of all vehicles 
on Grand Cayman every 15 days, with 
parts left over. 

Grand Cayman is a small island, with 
a population of a little over 5,000 people 
located midway between Jamaica and the 
Cuban Isle of Pines. Reports indicated 
that shipments manifested for Grand 
Cayman on tramp steamers are actually 
shipped into Cuba directly or on smaller 
boats. The last calendar year figures 
available for automotive equipment and 
parts show that in 1961, 61,042 pounds 
were shipped into Grand Cayman from 
the port of Tampa, Fla. In 1962 this al- 
most doubled, to 103,089 pounds. And 
this is just from one Florida port. Auto 
parts are vital to Castro, as replacements 
for the equipment in Cuba when he 
seized power. Most of them must be of 
American make. 

Free world shipping directly to Cuba 
continues at a high rate. Our “friend” 
Britain continues to lead the list of free 
world nations allowing its ships to trade 
with Communist Cuba. 

This week at a hearing conducted by 
the Armed Forces Investigations Sub- 
committee of the House it was disclosed 
that the British have been building fish- 
ing trawlers for Russia. As we all know, 
Russian fishing trawlers have been in- 
vading our historical fishing grounds all 
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along our coastline. New England, the 
Pacific Northwest, and Florida have been 
particularly aware of these Russian 
moves. At this same hearing, witnesses 
admitted that the trawler fleet may well 
be engaged in other activity prejudicial 
to the security of the United States. 

Now it may be beyond the great in- 
fluence of our State Department to dis- 
courage the British from building trawl- 
ers for Russia. It may not be possible 
for the State Department to ask Britain 
to stop trading with Castro. We may be 
thankful, however, that the State De- 
partment has asked Britain to please not 
permit Castro to export agents through 
Grand Cayman. We may be hopeful 
that they will look into shipping to and 
through Grand Cayman. 

In almost every case regarding our 
Cuban difficulties, we end up at the State 
Department. They are not particularly 
concerned about the Russian trawlers, 
even though these are actually operating 
in our territorial waters. They are un- 
able to stop free world shipping to Cuba. 
They are unable to get strong OAS ac- 
tion against Cuba, and at the same time 
unable to get the U.N. to stop giving 
assistance to Cuba. Last weekend we 
were greeted with the happy news that 
State was at last ready to act. But the 
only action taken seems to be that Cuban 
funds in this country have been frozen. 

Similar action by OAS member na- 
tions, however, would be of help, but no 
word of such action. 

Mr. Speaker, the day has come when 
we must ask our friends and allies in 
Britain for some cooperation. And we 
might at the same time hope for more 
pressing action from our own State 
Department. 

It may be that Britain has just lost 
interest in this hemisphere. Her posses- 
sions here have been decreasing, as have 
her responsibilities. She gives indication 
she would like to withdraw further. 
There is a responsibility, however, to us. 

We have stood ready to assist Great 
Britain anywhere in the world—we 
should expect no less from her. We are 
not asking her to go to war, to risk the 
lives of British subjects or territory. We 
are asking for cooperation. Cooperation 
forbidding the use of British possessions 
to Castro and his agents. Cooperation 
forbidding British shipping to enemies of 
the freedom of the republics of this 
hemisphere. 

We have been asking for this coopera- 
tion for months—yea, even years. It has 
not been forthcoming. 

Perhaps our State Department has not 
been voicing the views of the American 
people clear enough to the foreign office 
in London. But the British people 
should be told that the American people 
are disappointed, and they are growing 
angry. This feeling will find ways of 
expressing itself loudly enough to be 
heard—even in Britain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would be 
e AN to yield to the gentleman from 

owa. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume this is the 
same Great Britain who now has the 
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benefit of a moratorium on the payment 
of its just loan made by this country 
to Britain? Some $4 billion has been 
under a moratorium for several years, 
a moratorium enacted by Congress. Is 
the treatment that we get for permitting 
them not to pay their debts, no principal, 
no interest on several billion dollars of 
debts? Is this our recompense? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I agree 
with the gentleman. This seems to be 
the feeling in Britain, at least as has 
been expressed in their recent actions, 
certainly. There does not seem to be 
an understanding that friendship is a 
two-way street, but, rather that we must 
perform all the actions of friendship. 
However, when we expect some coopera- 
tion to keep out communism from this 
hemisphere we cannot even get Britain 
to stop sending its ships carrying Soviet 
goods, oil and other products, into Cuba. 
We now find they have been allowing 
agents to pass throughout their posses- 
sions to go all over South America 
spreading subversion and communism. 
We can go right down the line citing 
item after item, even to the building of 
Russian trawlers, which has not been 
the act of a friendly nation in the inter- 
est not only of ourselves but to the hemi- 
sphere, and to all nations that profess 
to uphold freedom. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman upon his persistence in 
bringing to the attention of the House 
of Representatives these matters affect- 
ing Cuba and affecting this country and 
matters of other foreign countries in 
their dealings with Cuba. He has done 
an excellent job and I compliment him. 

I will say to the gentleman that next 
week in the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs I certainly intend to offer an 
amendment to the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill providing that no aid of any 
kind be given any nation which in any 
way gives aid or comfort to the Commu- 
nist Government of Cuba. I do not know 
whether this amendment will be adopted 
in committee, but certainly I will bring 
it to the House floor, and I am sure if 
the gentleman does not offer such an 
amendment on the floor, I will do so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am grate- 
ful to the gentleman for his comments 
and for his interest in doing something 
about the problem. I am particularly 
pleased with his membership on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. I know it is 
going to be most helpful and I might say 
I certainly will support fully any amend- 
ment that will cut off giving American 
aid in any respect to any country which 
in any way aids Cuba. It was my 
amendment that was adopted to that ef- 
fect by this House in the last bill. 

I thank the gentleman. 


URBAN RENEWAL—A CLOSER LOOK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SMrrz of Iowa). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KYL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the report 
made to the Congress by the Comptroller 
General relative to the Erieview urban 
renewal project in Cleveland, Ohio, 
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proves again that no further funds 
should be made available for the urban 
renewal program until the basic legisla- 
tion is rewritten. Present law does not 
include the kinds of specific criteria and 
standards which can obviate the abomi- 
nable administration now rampant from 
coast to coast. I believe that a complete 
investigation will reveal that in three- 
fourths of the projects nationally, the 
job which is done is not in accordance 
with the plan which originally justified 
the expenditures. I believe a full inves- 
tigation will reveal irregularities, mis- 
management, waste, and wrongdoing 
which constitutes scandal of the first 
magnitude. 

The shortcomings in the Cleveland 
Erieview project are pointed up by the 
Comptroller’s report. 

The full report of the Comptroller 
should be studied with care. All over 
the Nation, sound structures within proj- 
ect areas have been declared substand- 
ard because a portion of the building has 
no rear exit or because the building does 
not have a fire sprinkler system. If no 
other excuses can be found for the 
demolition of structures, the administra- 
tors simply say the building is facing the 
wrong way or its style is incompatible. 

This incompatibility claim, occa- 
sionally justified, becomes almost ludi- 
crous. Any casual tourist who visits 
Southwest Washington's urban renewal 
project has the opportunity to view the 
urban renewal-type incompatibility— 
the three-story concrete quonset hut 
dwellings next to the high-rise glass 
houses, which look out on the asphalt 
roof and air-conditioning vents of the 
shopping center below, next to the low- 
rise public housing. But then, this in- 
compatibility is mew incompatibility. 
Using present criteria, we could probably 
justify a new urban renewal project in 
Southwest Washington to remove the 
new incompatible buildings. 

I have today introduced a bill to pre- 
vent in the Nation’s Capital the kind of 
meaningless destruction which took place 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in the Erieview Ur- 
ban Renewal Project I. My bill incor- 
porates a number of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Comptroller General 
of the United States in his report on the 
Erieview project. In addition, I will 
shortly take other steps looking toward 
a complete investigation of urban re- 
newal from coast to coast. 

In the covering letter to his Cleveland 
report the Comptroller General said: 

The Urban Renewal Administration ap- 
proved Federal grants of over $10 million and 
Federal loans of over $33 million for large- 
scale demolition in project I—Erieview, with- 
out making an adequate examination of the 
structural condition of the buildings in the 
project area to verify that the extent of 
clearance proposed by the city of Cleveland 
Was warranted. 

The Urban Renewal Administration's ap- 
proval of the project was based on building 
inspection reports, submitted by the city to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
Chicago regional office, which classified 84, 
or about 71 percent, of the 118 existing 
buildings in the project area as substandard 
because of what the city considered to be 
serious building deficiencies. The Agency’s 
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records indicate that regional office person- 
nel did not inspect the interiors of the 
buildings in the project prior to the time 
the Urban Renewal Administration author- 
ized Federal assistance for the project. 

Our review showed that only 24, or about 
20 percent, of the buildings in the project 
were substandard because of building defi- 
ciencies which could not be corrected by 
normal maintenance. The cited deficiencies 
of the other 60 buildings were minor in na- 
ture and could be corrected through normal 
maintenance; these buildings, therefore, did 
not seem to be “substandard requiring clear- 
ance,” pursuant to the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration’s eligibility standards for clear- 
ance. Inasmuch as (1) a relatively small 
percentage of the buildings were structurally 
substandard, (2) demolition is generally the 
most expensive form of urban renewal treat- 
ment, and (3) the intent of the urban re- 
newal legislation is to encourage alternative 
forms of urban renewal treatment, such as 
rehabilitation and spot clearance, we believe 
that, before approval, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration should have fully investigated 
the situation to determine whether the ex- 
tent of demolition proposed by the city was 
warranted. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DULSKI, for 25 minutes, today. 

Mr. Larrp, for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Petty, for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
July 15. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for 90 minutes, 
on July 16, and to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 2 hours on Monday, July 
15, on the subject of the fifth observance 
of Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Kyt (at the request of Mr. LAN- 
GEN), for 10 minutes, today, and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. O'NEILL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Poot. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHWEIKER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. GROVER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SENNER. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; and 

H.R. 6681. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1745. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; and 

H.R. 6681. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force of- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 15, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1028. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the delay by the District of Colum- 
bia government in the development and im- 
plementation of a medical assistance for the 
aged program; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1029. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
fix and collect rents for the occupancy of 
space in, on, under, or over the streets of 
the District of Columbia, to authorize the 
closing of unused or unsafe vaults under 
said streets and the correction of dangerous 
conditions of vaults in or vault openings on 
public space, and for other p * to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1030. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 
to increase the fee charged for learners’ 
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permits”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1081. A letter from the Chairman, the 
US. Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, transmit- 
ting a special report on American studies 
abroad by the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, pursuant to Public Law 87-256 (H. Doc. 
No. 138); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 432. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 5171, a bill to authorize 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to coordinate and otherwise 
provide for the economic and efficient pur- 
chase, lease, maintenance, operation, and 
utilization of electronic data processing 
equipment by Federal departments and 
agencies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
539). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 433 Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 4897. A bill to repeal 
subsection (d) of section 2388 of title 18 
of the United States Code: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 540). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 6138. A bill to amend section 
753(b) of title 28, United States Code, to 
provide for the recorcing of proceedings in 
the U.S. district courts by means of elec- 
tronic sound recording as well as by short- 
hand or mechanical means; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 549). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 7195. A bill to amend various sections 
of title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to the Federal-aid Highway Systems; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 550). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 5279. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 551). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 7019. A bill to provide further com- 
pensation to Mrs. Johnson Bradley for cer- 
tain land and improvements in the village 
of Odanah, Wis., taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; with amendment (Rept. No. 541). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 

. H.R. 1532. A bill for the relief of 
Herbert R. Schaff; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 542). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr.SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2724. A bill for the relief of Davey 
Ellen Snider Siegel; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 643). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2790. A bill for the relief 
of Owen L. Green; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 544). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 4145. A bill for the relief of 
certain individuals; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 545). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4288. A bill for the relief of Mrs. M. 
Orta Worden; with amendment (Rept. No. 
546). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on ‘the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5822. A bill for the relief of 
Theodore Zissu; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 547). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6377. A bill for the relief of 
Sp5. Curtis Melton, Jr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 548). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7492. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARRY: 
H.R. 7493. A bill to extend the time limi- 
tation for filing claims under the provisions 
of the War Claims Act Amendments of 1954; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7494. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of 
human disease through research, technical 
assistance, and grants-in-aid for control proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

HR.7495. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to assist States and communi- 
ties in preventing and combating mental 
retardation through expansion and improve- 
ment of the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, through pro- 
vision of prenatal, maternity, and infant care 
for individuals with conditions associated 
with childbearing which may lead to mental 
retardation, and through planning for com- 
prehensive action to combat mental retar- 
dation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7496. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 7497. A bill to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act for the District of Columbia relating 
to annual statements and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LAIRD (by request): 

H.R. 7498. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of artificial lures, baits, and flies 
which are subject to the manufacturers 
excise tax on sporting goods; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7499. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Air Force or his designee to convey 
0.25 acre of land to the city of Oroville, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7500. A bill to authorize appropria- 

tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 


nautics. 
By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 7501. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 7502, A bill to eliminate from appli- 
cations for Federal employment any require- 
ment that arrests in connection with peaceful 
demonstrations for civil rights purposes 
shall be reported therein; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 7503. A bill to amend section 1245 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order 
to limit application of that section in the 
case of the sale of an entire business or 
farm; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R. 7504. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7505. A bill to authorize the disposal 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of certain waterfowl feathers 
and down from the national stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. POOL: 

H. R. 7506. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the functions of the Federal Tax Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 7507, A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in apprenticeship and other training pro- 
grams because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7508, A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 7509. A bill to establish an Office of 
Community Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 7510. A bill to extend the postage 
rates on library materials to films under 16 
millimeters in size and film catalogs there- 
of; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. R. 7511. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for medical, 
legal, and related expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the adoption of a child; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7512. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore, 
in the State of New York, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7513. A bill making Columbus Day a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7514, A bill to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices in the 
postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7515. A bill to broaden the scope of 
the duties of the Commission on Civil Rights 
to include investigations of vote frauds; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7516. A bill to provide tax equity by 
the taxation of cooperative corporations with 
respect to earnings derived from business 
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done for the United States or any of its 
agencies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7517. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, HOSMER: 

H.R. 7518. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, to restrict the 
application of that act to arms control, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7519. A bill to incorporate the Pearl 
Harbor Survivors Association, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 7520. A bill to transfer to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia certain powers and duties relating to ur- 
ban renewal, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 7521. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in edu- 
cation, to establish a Community Relations 
Service, to extend for 4 years the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimina- 
tion in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7522. A bill to simplify, modernize, 
and consolidate the laws relating to the 
employment of civilians in more than one 
position and the laws concerning the civilian 
employment of retired members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7523. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7524. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
that production of or obtaining weapons for 
aggression shall result in discontinuance of 
any assistance from the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

HR. 7525. A bill relating to crime and 
criminal procedure in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 7526. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 7527. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act in order to permit super- 
visors to be considered as employees under 
the provisions of such act, and for other pur- 
po to the Committee on Education and 

bor. 


H.R. 7528. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase benefits, to 
reduce in certain cases the age which an in- 
dividual must attain to qualify for spouse's 
benefits, to reduce retirement age (with full 
benefits for both men and women) to 60, to 
reduce the outside earnings permitted with- 
out deductions from benefits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7529. A bill to prevent the use of stop- 

watches or other measuring devices in the 
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postal service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 

H. R. 7530. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1962 relating to Lynnhaven 
Inlet, Bay, and connecting waters, Virginia; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 7531. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Con, Res. 193. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the American Veterinary 
Medical Association on its centennial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 194. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag“; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 195. Concurrent resolution 
relating to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
independence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H. Con. Res. 196. Concurrent resolution 
establishing a Commission on Congressional 
Identification; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H. Res. 434. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Res. 435. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 7532. A bill for the relief of James 
D. W. Blyth, his wife Jean Mary Blyth, and 
their daughter Penelope Jean Blyth; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7533. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
Dousopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7534. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Geraci, his wife, Antonietta Geraci, and their 
four minor children; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7535. A bill for the relief of Theodo- 
slos N. Kogionis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 7536. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sara 
Farber Caponigro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 7537. A bill for the relief of Myung 
Sook Yun Pak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 7538. A bill for the relief of Mariano 

Cabanilla; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


195. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
R. F. Nichols, and others, Political Action 
Committee, Veterans of World War I, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Los Angeles, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to their proposal of a plan for 
the awarding of a pension of at least $100 a 
month to the veterans of World War I, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Railroad Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has temporarily averted a crippling 
railroad strike, but the issues are not yet 
resolved, and the walkout has merely 
been postponed. The railroad industry 
is one of our country’s most important, 
and I have always done all I could to 
aid in and to insure its growth and pros- 
perity. 

However, the current dispute touches 
many problems, but so far has tackled 
none of them. For example, we hear of 
featherbedding in only one context, that 
of the operating employees; in my opin- 
ion, featherbedding in the industry is no- 
where more obvious than in the execu- 
tive management echelons of the major 
American railroads. 

I cannot overemphasize that, on the 
basis of my own experience with some of 
our eastern railroads, the companies 
seem actually to be discouraging pas- 
senger travel. One needs only to take 
a train trip from Buffalo to Washington, 
featuring curtailed schedules and out- 
moded equipment, to prove my point. 
By contrast, I recently had the opportu- 
nity to visit Chicago, where I saw some 
of the trains leaving for western cities. 
The equipment on those trains rolling 
west made our eastern railroads look like 
scenes from an old-time movie. 

In the present dispute over working 
conditions of operating employees of 
American railroads, I believe that the fol- 
lowing points should be brought to the 
attention of the House: 

First. Actual bargaining started only 
in the latter half of May of this year 
after the Rosenman Board reported its 
findings. Previously, the now repudi- 
ated report of the earlier Commission 
had paralyzed bargaining. 

Second. The Rosenman Board report 
is not self-executing; it furnished a gen- 
eral guide to the parties. Progress in 
bargaining out an agreement consistent 
with the Rosenman Board report has 
been made on every single issue in the 
short time that actual bargaining has 
taken place. There is no issue which 
presents a hopeless deadlock. 

Third. The working conditions which 
the carriers are threatening to impose 
on Thursday were rejected by the Presi- 
dential Railroad Commission, by the 
Rosenman Board, by Secretary Wirtz in 
his own recommendations and, at all 
time, by the operating employees. 

Fourth. Mediation efforts in this dis- 
pute are far from exhausted. The par- 
ties have given every indication of being 
highly receptive to third-party media- 
tory proposals on the merits going be- 
yond what either side might be willing 
to propose itself. ‘Third-party proposals 
that would bridge the gap remaining be- 


tween the parties have not been at- 
tempted for any but one issue; in that 
one issue a promising lead developed 
which has not been followed up. 

Fifth. The financial position of the 
railroads was found to be surprisingly 
good by the Rosenman Board and the 
high productivity of their working force 
was hailed by that Board. There is no 
warrant for railroad haste to impose 
wage cuts and manning changes with- 
out regard to safety, efficiency or burden 
of work—changes rejected not only by 
the employees but also by every govern- 
mental body that concerned itself with 
this matter and even abandoned by the 
carriers in collective bargaining. 

Sixth. The situation calls for inten- 
sified mediation and not for the cessa- 
tion of mediation, for more vigor, initi- 
ative, and determination to have this 
dispute settled equitably and peacefully 
by free collective bargaining. 


The St. Kilian Boychoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make known to my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives informa- 
tion about the St. Kilian Boychoir. 

Who are the youngsters who make up 
this superb group? They are school- 
boys from 8 to 15 years of age from St. 
Kilian Parish in nearby Farmingdale. 
Under the masterful direction of Arpad 
Darazs they devote up to 10 hours each 
week to arduous rehearsal—a dedication 
that is reflected in their perfect choral 
concerts. 

The Boychoir—the unique spelling be- 
longs to this group alone—has made ap- 
pearances on television and participated 
in radio programs and cut several out- 
standing records. Their extensive rep- 
ertoire ranges from elaborate liturgical 
renditions to lively waltzes, from mad- 
rigals to cowboy songs. 

It has been said by some that we live 
in an age of creeping mediocrity and 
that frequently our cities and suburbs 
are cultural deserts. 

I, for one, do not concur in this analy- 
sis of the American scene; and as partial 
proof, I would offer you the musical ac- 
complishments of the St. Kilian’s Boy- 
choir of the St. Kilian’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Farmingdale, Long Island. 
Father Schoof and Mr. Arpad Darazs, 
choir director, have blended together a 
choir of consummate skill. They have 
taken the boys of the parish and through 
diligent training and example have 
forged them into a choir that is truly one 
of the outstanding musical aggregations 
in the country. These boys have been in 
demand by organizations throughout the 
State of New York and the Eastern 


United States. It is my hope that ulti- 
mately every segment of the Nation will 
have an opportunity of hearing this 
product of Long Island suburbia. 

We hear much today about the musical 
groups that travel to the United States 
from the four corners of the earth, and 
we give them just recognition. I also 
believe that it is important that organi- 
zations of our own, composed of the sons 
and daughters of our own citizenry who 
have been trained in the musical accom- 
plishments of both the Old and New 
World, should receive recognition. 

Upon the completion of this boy- 
choir’s most recent triumphant public 
concert, I wish to praise them and to 
call to the attention of this honorable 
body the considerable success of this 
group of brilliant young performers. 


A Bill for an Independent Tax Commis- 
sion To Interpret Intent of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, a bill which 
I am introducing today would set up 
an independent tax commission to act as 
interpreter of the will of Congress in 
tax matters. 

In present practice, the Treasury De- 
partment serves as the rulemaking 
body for interpretation of acts of Con- 
gress in the tax sphere. It was through 
exercise of this interpretive power that 
the Internal Revenue Service expense 
account rulings this year led business- 
men and individual taxpayers into the 
“bewilderness.” 

The establishment of this commission 
will cut out many steps previously nec- 
essary in promulgating interpretive rules 
and regulations and will save the tax- 
payer many steps in his efforts to get 
a true interpretation of the law. A com- 
mission will provide an independent, un- 
biased body to pass on the law. It will 
prevent any possibility of one man act- 
ing as the judge and jury in tax matters. 
The agency which enforces the tax law 
should be separate from the agency 
which interprets the tax law. The com- 
mission may seek advice from the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

This bill calls for a commission of five 
members appointed by the President. 
No more than three would be of the 
same political party, and terms would 
be 15 years to insure independence and 
the benefit of experience in a complex 
field. The first commissioners would be 
appointed with staggered terms of from 
3 to 15 years.. The commission is au- 
thorized to require attendance of wit- 
nesses and to order books, records, and 
documents to be brought before it at 
any hearing. 
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I believe that the public will have 
much more respect for the rules and 
regulations set forth by this body. In 
effect, the bill will restore to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service its position as col- 
lector of the taxes, removing the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the intention 
of the legislative branch of government 
which it has had to assume over the 
years. 

This reform is needed because of the 
many possibilities for abuses of inter- 
pretation under the present system. The 
establishment of a regulatory body in a 
field of tax law is long past due, and I 
feel strongly that we must have such 
a regulatory body serving much as the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and other 
bodies fill needs in their specific fields. 


President Kennedy Awards Medal of 
Freedom to Mrs. Annie Wauneka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on Inde- 
pendence Day, President Kennedy 
awarded the highest civil honor to a 
most deserving Arizonian. The Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom was awarded 
to Mrs. Annie Wauneka, of Klagetoh. 
This valuable member of the Navajo 
Tribe has long been acclaimed by her 
fellow Navajos and Arizonians, and we 
are now glad that her fame is being for- 
mally recognized throughout the United 
States. I wish to share the following 
news item from tħe Navajo Times with 
all my colleagues so that they may learn 
more about this outstanding lady: 

ANNIE WAUNEKA GETS PRESIDENTIAL 
CoMMENDATION 

President John F. Kennedy today an- 
nounced the award of the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Annie Wauneka, longtime 
councilwoman from Klagetoh. The Nation’s 
highest civil honor in peacetime was an- 
nounced in a personal telegram from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Mrs. Wauneka received at 
Window Rock. The importance and great 
honor given to Annie Wauneka is illustrated 
by the fact that only 31 Americans out of 
the entire population of over 180 million 
are singled out for this award. 

The Presidential Medal of Freedom is 
awarded to persons who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the security or national 
interest of the United States, world peace, 
cultural or other significant public or pri- 
vate endeavor. 

Annie Wauneka upon receiving President 
Kennedy’s telegram informing her of this 
award expressed deep pleasure and humble 
appreciation for this very high honor. 

Navajo Tribal Chairman Raymond Nakai 
congratulated Mrs. Wauneka on behalf of the 
Navajo Tribe and said, “The different phases 
mentioned in the telegram are a recognition 
of the outstanding services which Mrs. 
Wauneka has devoted in time and effort as a 
member of the Navajo Tribe and a leader of 
the tribe. The chairman hopes she will con- 
tinue these valuable services which she has 
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contributed and so ably demonstrated over 
the years.” 

The text of President Kennedy’s tele- 
gram was as follows: 

“To Mrs, ANNIE WAUNEKA: 

“I am happy to inform you of my inten- 
tion to award you on July 4, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. This is the highest civil 
honor conferred by the President of the 
United States for service in peacetime. By 
Executive order signed earlier this year, the 
criteria for the award were expanded so as 
to include especially meritorious contribu- 
tion to the security of national interest of 
the United States, world peace, cultural or 
other significant public or private endeavor. 
The award will henceforth be announced 
once each year on July 4. The presentation 
of the medal to the 31 recipients for this 
year will take place in September. 

“With warm best wishes and congratula- 
tions, 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
“President of the United States.” 


The Oppenheimer Security Case of 1954 
and the Oppenheimer Fermi Award of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
disturbing indications that steps might 
be taken to restore to Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer the security clearance stripped 
from him in 1954. There is even specu- 
lation that he may be in line for ap- 
pointment to a sensitive post in the 
Government which does not require Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been selected to 
receive the 1963 Enrico Fermi Award. 
This award is made by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the recommendation 
of its general advisory committee and 
with the approval of the President. It 
carries with it a suitable medal, and a 
$50,000 tax free cash award from the 
U.S. Treasury, as well as tremendous 
prestige. 

The six previous winners of the award 
were the following: 1957, Dr. Ernest O. 
Laurence—cyclotron; 1958, Dr. Eugene 
Wigner—computers; 1959, Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg—plutonium; 1960, no award 
made; 1961, Dr. Hans A. Bethe—theoret- 
ical physics; 1962, Dr. Edward Teller— 
thermonuclear processes. 

Customarily the Enrico Fermi award 
is presented to the recipient by the Presi- 
dent at a White House ceremony late in 
November or December. As far as is 
known, no presentation ceremony date 
for Dr. Oppenheimer has yet been set. 

It may readily been seen that it could 
be a matter of some embarrassment to 
the President of the United States per- 
sonally to confer an award carrying this 
prestige and importance upon a man who 
is not the beneficiary of a security clear- 
ance. 

To avoid this embarrassment, two al- 
ternatives could be considered: First, give 
the man back his security clearance and 
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proceed with the ceremony, or second, 
simply put the medal and the $50,000 
check in a package and send it to him 
by registered mail. Inasmuch as Dr. 
Oppenheimer already has been a guest of 
President Kennedy at the White House, 
it seems unlikely that the second alterna- 
tive will be adopted. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, now at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J., was 
recommended for the Fermi Award 
largely on the basis of his contributions 
to nuclear energy made during the de- 
velopment of the first atomic bomb at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. Undoubtedly, Dr. 
Oppenheimer is a brilliant nuclear physi- 
cist. There is little question that his 
remarkable contributions to nuclear sci- 
ence make him an outstanding candidate 
for the Fermi Award insofar as the pur- 
pose and the award is to recognize such 
contributions. 

However, the purpose of this award, 
and the reason for this substantial al- 
location of public funds to a private 
individual which it involves, is a dual 
one. First, it is a means of expressing 
the gratitude of the Nation to one whose 
intellectual gifts have enabled him to 
make an unusual and substantial con- 
tribution to his fellow citizens. Second, 
and of equal importance, the Fermi 
Award is an important means to inspire 
other gifted men of brilliance to emulate 
those who have received it 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s character defects 
revealed during the 1954 security hear- 
ings strongly disqualified him for the 
Fermi Award insofar as its second pur- 
pose is concerned. But, the nature and 
extent of his scientific work strongly 
qualified him for it insofar as its first 
purpose is concerned. Undoubtedly the 
decision to select Dr. Oppenheimer was 
a delicate balance of judgment between 
his qualifications and his disqualifica- 
tions. Recognizing this, those who 
might otherwise have voiced objections 
when the award was announced on April 
5 remained silent. 

Their silence should be understood in 
precisely that context and none other. 
Neither explicitly nor implicitly does it 
constitute a condonation or vindication 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s past actions. It 
should not be misinterpreted as acquies- 
cense to manuevers to avoid presidential 
embarrassment on the occasion of the 
presentation of the award. Nor should 
it be mistaken for the absence of very 
vigorous opposition to the restoration of 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s security clearance on 
any other pretext. 

It would constitute a most grievous 
miscalculation to assume any attempt to 
place him back in a position of Govern- 
ment responsibility would be tolerated 
by even a small minority of American 
people. 

On the contrary, the restraint of those 
who have patiently refrained from voic- 
ing their misgivings over this selection 
for the Fermi Award should be recog- 
nized as having very definite limits 
which already have been reached. 
These limits are based on the bald facts 
revealed at the time Dr. Oppenheimer 
lost his clearance. 

Revocation of that security clearance 
was first recommended by a special 
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three-man panel headed by the esteemed 
educator, Dr. Gordon Gray. Its 2 to 1 
recommendation based on a 922-page 
record of testimony was upheld by a 
4 to 1 vote of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission itself. Among the particulars 
influencing this verdict were revelations: 

First. That Oppenheimer contributed 
money to the Communist Party through 
the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact up 
until sometime in 1942. 

Second. That his wife had been a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Third. That his brother Frank had 
joined the Communist Party in 1936 or 
1937 for a period of approximately 4 
years. 

Fourth. That his intimate friend, Jean 
Tatlock, was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Fifth. That he frequently consorted 
with a fellow traveler named Haakon 
Chevalier. 

Sixth. That Steve Nelson, a well- 
known Communist, was a frequent guest 
in Oppenheimer’s home. 

Seventh. That Oppenheimer lied either 
to a military intelligence agent, or the 
Gray Board itself, concerning an attempt 
by Chevalier to obtain information about 
the atomic bomb. 

Eighth. That he had recommended an 
identified Communist, Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz, for work in the atomic project 
during World War II. 

Canvassing these and other facts, the 
Gray Board came to the following 
conclusions: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s con- 
tinuing conduct and associations have re- 
flected a serious disregard for the require- 
ments of the security program. 

2. We have found a susceptibility to influ- 
ence which could have serious implications 
for the security interests of the country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen 
bomb program (Oppenheimer fought the de- 
velopment of the H-bomb) sufficiently dis- 
turbing as to raise a doubt as to whether 
his future participation, if characterized by 
the same attitudes in a government program 
relating to the national defense, would be 
clearly consistent with the best interests of 
security. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has been less than candid in 
several instances in his testimony before this 
Board. 


When Oppenheimer appealed this 
judgment to the full Atomic Energy 
Commission, that body came to the fol- 
lowing verdict: 


We find Dr. Oppenheimer is not entitled 
to the continued confidence of the Govern- 
ment and of this commission because of the 
proof of fundamental defects in his char- 
acter” * * * The record shows that Dr. Op- 
penheimer has consistently placed himself 
outside the rules which govern others. He 
has falsified in matters wherein he was 
charged with grave responsibilities in the 
national interest. 


And— 


The work of the military intelligence, the 
FBI, and the AEC—all, at one time or an- 
other, have felt the effect of his falsehoods, 
evasions and misrepresentations. Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s willful disregard for the obli- 
gations of security is evidenced by his ob- 
struction of inquiries of security officials. 


And— 


We find that his asociations with persons 
known by him to be Communists have ex- 
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tended far beyond the tolerable limits of pru- 
dence and self-restraint. * * * These asso- 
ciations have lasted too long to be justified 
as merely the intermittent and accidental 
revival of earlier friendships. 


In light of the foregoing, I suggest that 
President Kennedy has an obligation to 
bear whatever personal embarrassment 
may be occasioned when the award is 
presented and to make certain matters 
very clear and definite at the time he 
presents the Enrico Fermi Award to Dr. 
Oppenheimer. Amongst these are the 
following: 

First. That the award does not con- 
done the recipient’s actions which lost 
him his security clearance. 

Second. That the President does not 
condone the recipient’s action which lost 
him his security clearance. 

Third. That the award does not in 
any manner relieve Dr. Oppenheimer of 
the opprobrium of the 1954 security case. 

Fourth. That the award does not in 
any way indicate a relaxation of security 
vigilance on the part of the United 
States. 

Fifth. That the award in this in- 
stance has the single purpose of recog- 
nizing past scientific contributions and 
constitutes the one and only exception 
wherein the dual-purpose nature of the 
award is ever to be ignored. 

Sixth. That Dr. Oppenheimer shall 
not be considered eligible for government 
employment of any kind. 


Our Founding Fathers Recognized Bible 
Teaching as a Must in the Educa- 
tional Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the REC- 
orp portions of a letter received from 
Cecil C. Hayes, of Elm Springs, S. Dak., 
which is worthy of the consideration of 
everyone. 

In his letter, Mr. Hayes points out the 
five reasons for the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, the fifth being “the 
decay of religion.” 

He also points out that in September 
of 1777, the Continental Congress voted 
an expenditure of $300,000 to buy Bibles 
to be distributed throughout the Thirteen 
Colonies, this at a time when the Nation 
could hardly afford such an expenditure, 
but he points out that our Founding 
Fathers realized the need of Christian 
principles as the foundation for the edu- 
cational system of that time, and that 
Bible teaching was recognized as a must 
in the educational program. 

Mr. Hayes then quoted the following 
men: 

Andrew Jackson: That Book, the Bible is 
the rock on which this Republic rests.” 

William Penn: “Men who are not governed 
by God will be governed by tyrants.” 
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Horace Greeley: “It is impossible to men- 

tally or socially enslave a Bible-reading 
18.“ 

Ulysses S. Grant: The Bible is the sheet- 
anchor of our liberties.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “Our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.” 


Mr. Hayes then asks the question, 
“Where do we stand today in regard to 
these things? Do we measure up?” 


The Capitol Hill Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues may be interested to learn about 
an educational program, the Capitol Hill 
seminar, which has been successfully 
carried on these past 2 years for congres- 
sional staff members by the American 
Foundation for Continuing Education. 

The American Foundation for Contin- 
uing Education is a not-for-profit edu- 
cational foundation which, since its in- 
ception in 1947, has devoted its efforts to 
supporting and extending the liberal edu- 
cation of adults wherever it is appropri- 
ate in American life. The main office of 
the foundation is located at 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

During the spring of 1962, the Ameri- 
can Foundation prepared and conducted 
an experimental program of twelve 2- 
hour seminar discussions for a bipartisan 
group of 12 legislative and administra- 
tive assistants from both Houses of 
Congress. 

Based on the success of that pilot pro- 
gram, the foundation again offered the 
Capitol Hill seminar this current win- 
ter and spring to another bipartisan 
group of 31 congressional staffers. 

It is important to note that the Capi- 
tol Hill seminar has developed out of 
the expressed needs and interests of our 
professional staff and is, in a very real 
sense, their program. A series of in- 
terviews conducted by the American 
Foundation in the fall and winter of 
1961-62 with congressional staff person- 
nel brought forth a statement of concern 
that the very busy, day-to-day schedule 
and workload of congressional staffers 
gave them little opportunity to stand 
back from the immediacy of their work 
and examine, in depth and with objec- 
tivity, fundamental public policy ques- 
tions which confront our country. 

Out of these initial discussions evolved 
the idea of developing a study-discussion 
seminar program which would critically 
explore pressing social, political and eco- 
nomic issues whose dimensions extended 
far beyond their immediate currency. 
This analysis, the American Foundation 
felt, should take place within a frame- 
work of a discussion of the basic values, 
premises and goals of American democ- 
racy. 

The American Foundation agreed to 
develop a series of readings and conduct 
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a test program. Several interested con- 
gressional staffers offered to organize a 
pilot group of 12 participants drawn from 
both House and Senate offices on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

In the spring of 1962, 2-hour seminars 
were held each week, every Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning, for 6 weeks 
under the leadership of American Foun- 
dation senior staff members. The par- 
ticipants contributed $35 each to cover 
costs of books. The American Founda- 
tion absorbed the considerable costs of 
developing and teaching the program. 

The results of this pilot program, ac- 
cording to the comments of the partici- 
pants, were most gratifying. It led the 
American Foundation to draw the con- 
clusion that this was an important area 
of educational need which warranted a 
carefully expanded program the next 
year. 

Because of the inability of congres- 
sional staff members to bear the full 
costs of such a program out of their own 
pockets, the American Foundation de- 
cided to seek funds which would help 
support the continued expansion of the 
Capitol Hill seminar.. The American 
Foundation is an operating rather than 
a grant-giving foundation and could not 
afford itself to continue to underwrite 
the considerable costs of developing and 
conducting a seminar program of high 
quality. Fortunately, the Old Dominion 
Foundation agreed to entertain a pro- 
posal to provide funds for the Capitol Hill 
seminar; and this past winter made a 
grant available to the American Founda- 
tion to offer an expanded and revised 
seminar this year. The original partici- 
pants in the test group offered the Amer- 
ican Foundation their continued assist- 
ance, suggesting new topics for the 
discussion and helping to recruit this 
year’s participants from among their 
staff colleagues. A three-volume set 
of readings, “Readings for Capitol 
Hill,” was designed, edited and printed 
by the American Foundation. The pro- 
gram was expanded to 14 2-hour seminar 
sessions. Beginning this past March, 31 
hard-working members of the profes- 
sional staff on the Hill joined the pro- 
gram. One group has been meeting 
every Tuesday evening, the second every 
Wednesday evening, for 2 hours in a con- 
ference room in the New Senate Office 
Building made available by the Senate 
Public Works Committee. The partici- 
pants in this year’s program paid a fee 
of $25 to help defray the costs of the 
readings. 

The objectives of the Capitol Hill 
seminar have emerged from this appar- 
ent educational need of our staffers to 
develop more sense of the whole picture, 
to stand back from the politics of imme- 
diate issues and examine the larger di- 
mensions, implicit assumptions, and 
long-range implications of fundamental 
issues which are of concern to the whole 
society. These objectives are not easy 
to accomplish, especially when the par- 
ticipants come from various regions of 
the country, from both rural and urban 
areas, from a variety of backgrounds and 
experiences, and daily are involved in 
the practical, partisan tasks of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican offices for which 
they work. 
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Thus, the American Foundation set 
the task of providing an educational 
framework within which the participants 
would be encouraged to develop, first, 
deeper understanding of the values, 
premises, and goals of American democ- 
racy; second, increased knowledge and 
understanding of current issues and 
their interrelationships; third, deeper 
understanding of the philosophic ques- 
tions underlying public policy issues; and 
fourth, greater understanding of their 
own values, of the implications and as- 
sumptions of their own positions. 

The American Foundation does not, 
therefore, attempt to have the partici- 
pants develop any consensus on these 
issues and problems under discussion. 
Often the sessions find individual par- 
ticipants in fundamental disagreement 
with each other. But such disagree- 
ments, in fact, form part of a continuing 
dialog in the seminar whereby the posi- 
tion taken by any one participant is sub- 
jected to the careful scrutiny of the other 
participants, so that all are forced to 
analyze the problems and develop their 
own thinking on the basis of the soundest 
and most rigorous argument of which 
they are capable. 

To promote such an inquiry, the 
American Foundation has developed for 
the seminars a series of readings which 
represent a variety of different and 
often-conflicting interpretations of the 
crucial issues of our day. Each session 
averages 40 pages of material selected 
to provide a balanced range of analysis 
and opinion drawn from the writings or 
speeches of persons of knowledge and 
concern: social scientists, philosophers, 
statesmen, experts, both past and 
present, 

The 14 sessions for this year’s Capitol 
Hill seminar consisted of the following 
topics: 

1. National Goals and Purposes, 

2. Freedom and Equality: Social and Edu- 
cational Aspects. 

3. Excellence and Mass Democracy. 

4. Urbanization: Problems and Prospects. 

5. Work, Abundance and Leisure. 

6. American Economic Growth: Why and 
How? 

7. Who Shall Govern?—I: Political Lead- 
ership, Public Opinion and the Public In- 
terest. 

8. Who Shall Govern?—II: Political Parties 
and Private Governments. 

9. Who Shall Govern?—III: The Execu- 
tive, Congress and the Right To Know. 

10. America and the World—I: Goals of 
Foreign Policy. 

11. America and the World—II: Aid to the 
Emerging Nations. 

12. America and the World—TIII: Arms or 
Disarmament? 

13. Science and Society—I. 

14. Science and Society—II. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it goes without 
saying that we should congratulate the 
members of our congressional staff who 
have taken the time and effort, with 
their extremely full schedules, to partic- 
ipate in the Capitol Hill seminar and 
thus continue their own education in 
ways which are highly relevant to the 
continued development of the profes- 
sional character and status of their work 
on the Hill. The American Foundation 
for Continuing Education is to be ap- 
plauded and encouraged in this work 
of providing a seminar program which 
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affords our staffers the opportunity to 
develop and refine their understanding 
about and judgment of major questions 
of a public policy nature. The Old 
Dominion Foundation, in helping to un- 
derwrite the costs of the second year of 
this program, has contributed impor- 
tantly to an educational effort which I 
hope may be continued and expanded in 
future years. 

In addition to 16 staff members from 
the Senate, 27 House staff members have 
participated. They include 18 from 
Democratic offices, 6 from Republican 
offices and three committee staffers. My 
own executive assistant, John T. Calkins, 
was a participant. On behalf of the 
Members on whose staffs these partici- 
pants in the seminar are employed, I 
take this opportunity to express our sup- 
port and encouragement to them for 
their w ess to expend extra time 
and effort in their continuing education. 


Emphasis on Individualism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 8, 1963, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report contains an important editorial 
on the importance of placing more em- 
phasis in this country on individualism 
than trying to make our people conform 
to a common level in the name of equal- 
ity. This editorial is entitled “Happi- 
ness?” I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed with the editorial the text of my 
newsletter for this week, which is on the 
same general subject. It is entitled 
“CommoOnism and Conformity.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HAPPINESS? 
(By David Lawrence) 

As we read the headlines day by day in a 
troubled world, as we observe the tides of 
discontent inside and outside our own coun- 
try, we wonder, fancifully, if perhaps a trip 
to the moon might be worthwhile. The al- 
luring thought crosses our minds that maybe 
on some other planet there’s a human race 
which has found the key to happiness. 

But the more we search for an alibi, the 
more we discover that unhappiness on earth 
is man made. Our key weakness is that we 
have not solved the problem of self-govern- 
mement. Whether it be in areas of large 
population—like China, India, or the Soviet 
Union—or in the smaller countries of Africa 
or Latin America or even in the sophisticated 
United States, the quest for national con- 
tentment is plagued by friction, disorder, 
and violence. The perennial struggle is be- 
tween the autocracy of ambitious masters 
seeking arbitrarily to impose their will and 
the inalienable right of the citizen to enjoy 
the satisfactions of his individual achieve- 
ment without undue interference by govern- 
ment. 

We seem reluctant to accept the truism 
that all human beings are not alike and that 
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intelligence cannot be bestowed by govern- 
ment. 

In the United States, for instance, we pro- 
claim that “all men are created equal” and 
are, therefore, deserving of all the benefits of 
human society, irrespective of whether they 
have earned them. Communism at least is 
forthright in championing its concept of an 
“equality” which negates individualism. 

Yet we hear, inside our own society, 
spokesmen for so-called liberal thought de- 
nouncing communism but nevertheless ac- 
cepting much of its basic philosophy. We are 
told that economic inequality must be abol- 
ished by executive decrees or by the coercion 
of statutory law. 

Many in our midst approve of an all-pow- 
erful autocratic state in which the govern- 
ment arbitrarily and inequitably dictates 
the amount of income a citizen may retain, 
or the kind of business in which he may 
engage, or the customers he may serve, or 
the number of employees of cach race or re- 
ligion or other classification he may em- 

loy. 

R We observe within our country today har- 
assments by Government that tend to blunt 
the initiative of our successful and compe- 
tent citizens and thus destroy the capitalistic 
system. It is as if we were helping to fulfill 
Nikita Khrushchev’s fateful prophecy that 
communism will eventually “bury us.” 

We seem to accept the intellectual apho- 
risms of those who say that each age is better 
than its predecessor and that to follow the 
“spirit” of our times is more important than 
to adhere to a written Constitution. We are 
told that the framers of our Constitution 
didn’t know the demands of modern moral- 
ity or equity because they never saw an air- 
plane or lived under the threat of a nuclear 


b. 

We hesitate to suggest that the same kind 
of human beings lived 50 or 100 or 2,000 
years ago, and that Socrates perhaps had 
as good a brain as some of our Supreme 
Court Justices. 

Are the Ten Commandments, for example, 
outmoded because they are old? Are they 
the reactionary doctrines of a bygone day? 
We are now forbidden even to teach them in 
public schools. An oligarchy—the highest 
Court of our land—decrees that, if we wish 
to teach morality regularly in the classroom, 
we must not quote the written words of the 
Bible itself. Plainly, we must accept the 
vacuum of secularism. 

Now come also restrictions on initiative, 
the burdens of an artificial equality and 
the new legislative experiments outlawing 
discrimination. The competent are to be 
told to make room for the incompetent. 
The successful men in business are ordered 
to obey the Government, which at a mo- 
ment’s notice can destroy their ventures into 
capitalism. For private enterprise now 
has been superseded by a public enterprise 
system 


Thus, in the year 1963, the Government 
proposes that every business enterprise shall 
no longer be considered private but public 
and that, irrespective of an owner's judgment 
or wishes as to the customers he would se- 
lect, he must obey the dictates of Govern- 
ment. The mob, encouraged by Government, 
stands at the threshold of our legislative halls 
demanding such laws. O communism, 
where is thy sting? 


Is this the road to human happiness? 
Shall we abandon the Republic and, acced- 
ing to the demonstrations and violence in 
the streets of our cities—North and South, 
East and West—become a mobocracy? 

There can never be human happiness in a 
society that imposes a rule of equality which 
disregards merit and rewards incompetence. 

As the incentive of individualism is grad- 
ually destroyed, free enterprise is abolished. 
This is not the road to happiness, but to the 
same disasters that befell autocracies in past 
centuries. Free men of intelligence have 
risen before to quell the intolerance and 
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tyrannies of majorities or minorities. They 
will in time do so again. 


CoMMONISM AND CONFORMITY 

The age of individualism, when America 
forged its claim to greatness largely because 
of the independence and initiative of the 
individual, is gradually but significantly 
slipping from the scene. Individualism and 
independence have been replaced in large 
part with commOnism and conformity, as 
a result of a determined effort to level all 
men and nation-states to a common plane 
in life. 

Individualism is the belief in the impor- 
tance of the individual. Jesus Christ or- 
dained the preeminence of the individual in 
his teachings, and the Founding Fathers 
of this country wrote this idea into the Con- 
stitution, principally into the Bill of Rights 
which set out specific guarantees of protec- 
tion for the individual against the power 
of the Central Government. The founders 
realized that the individual would not last 
long in the New World they had settled, un- 
less the ruling authorities were tied down, 
as Jefferson suggested, by the “chains of 
the Constitution.” 

Early in the 19th century, the wretched 
and depraved mind of Karl Marx stole a few 
economic and social theories and merged 
them together, to give birth to a new “ism” 
called commUnism. According to Marx, his 
aim was to establish an ideal world, in which 
each would “give according to his ability 
and receive according to his needs.” It 
would, of course, be n to first es- 
tablish a world dictatorship to bring about 
this worthy goal. Once established, how- 
ever, this would evolve into an age called 
the millenium, when governmental author- 
ity would wither away and all the commoners 
would work together without discipline or 
authority, to share the wealth of the world. 

A dispute then developed within the ranks 
of communism as to how this end should 
be attained. Some demanded revolution; 
others wanted to adopt the tactics of the 
Roman general Fabius Maximus, who sup- 
posedly conceived the military tactic of 
gradualism in wearing down the enemy. 
The gradualists, or fabians, as they have 
become known, have been particularly suc- 
cessful in commonizing the British Empire 
during this century, playing a significant 
part in the decline of this once-great empire. 
Unfortunately for America, the germ of 
commoOnism spread from Britain to Amer- 
ica, with particular vigor, within the past 
few decades. 

The idea of commOnism is particularly 
noticeable today in American Government, 
with its paternalistic programs of aid and 
control. This paternalistic attitude has en- 
couraged Negro leaders to make statements 
that they are seeking “a compensatory pref- 
erential highway” and that “the word ‘equal- 
ity’ has to be broadened.” They are even 
making such rash and bold statements as: 
“America has to change its entire posture. 
I think it is an inevitable move toward some 
kind of socialism.” 

Today Americans will conform to central 
dictation not only because of the use of mass 
means of propaganda techniques and the 
habit which conformity breeds, but also be- 
cause of the club of coercion which accom- 
panies each “gimmie” from the group or gov- 
ernment. Nowhere is the air of conformity 
felt stronger than in party and power poli- 
tics in Washington. At the center of gov- 
ernment, there is little room for Individual- 
ism or independence, and there is much 
power available to buy off or club down too 
many acts of independent action on the part 
of the individual public servant. 

The day of the individualist is passing, 
and unfortunately, it is fading fast in the 
Halls of Congress, where it ought to last 
longest if independence is to be preserved 
for every individual American. Unwarranted 
criticism by many Members of Congress, of 
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their own institution, is adding to this down- 
grading of the legislative branch. Official 
Washington, influenced by its own propa- 
ganda, is under the false impression that the 
American people desire commUnism, even 
with its features of conformity and control, 
rather than their right to be an individual 
and independent of unnecessary regulation 
and control. 

By and large, the American people still 
agree with the Jeffersonian idea “that gov- 
ernment is best, which governs least.” 

Sincerely, 
STROM THuRMOND. 


Congressman’s Impressions of His Trip 
Through Ireland With President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Massachusetts and my very 
close personal and good friend, Con- 
gressman BOLanp, was with President 
Kennedy on his fabulous and sentimental 
tour through Ireland recently. On his 
return to his home city of Springfield, 
Congressman BoLanp was interviewed 
by Dick Severns of the Springfield Daily 
News on July 5. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Severns’ well-written 
and interesting story on Congressman 
Botanp’s impressions of Ireland gained 
while with President Kennedy: 


A movement toward a more industrialized 
economy has replaced historic anti-English 
sentiments as the chief focus of Ireland's 
concern, U.S. Representative Epwarp P. 
Bol Nb, Springfield Democrat, said today. 

Fresh from a 5-day tour of the Emerald 
Isle, the Congressman, who represents the 
Second Congressional District, indicated that 
this was one of the main impressions he re- 
ceived on his trip. 

“The feeling (against England) has gen- 
erally died out,” said Representative BOLAND, 
“In fact, most of the young people who leave 
migrate to England—more than to the 
United States.” 


MIGRATION THEME 


Migration, of course, has been one of the 
most prominent themes of Ireland's history 
for the past 100 years. Representative 
Bol AND noted that from a population of 8 
million some 50 years ago, the number of 
Irish living on the native isle has decreased 
to 2% million in the 26 southern counties, 
and 1% million in the 6 northern counties, 
a 50 percent decline. 

He said, however, that the population has 
now leveled off and is remaining stable. 
They're being born as fast as they leave,“ 
he commented. 

“Young people migrate now,” he said, “be- 
cause of the present lack of job opportuni- 
ties in Ireland, still primarily agricultural.” 
He noted, however, that the Irish “are mak- 
ing a real effort” to industrialize, provide 
more jobs and keep money at home. 

They're building their own food process- 
ing plants now,” he said. “They used to send 
food out of the country for processing.” He 
added that West German investment in the 
Irish economy has been increasing, and that 
other foreign capital is being attracted. 

“One of the main reasons for the fading 
away of sentiment against England,” he said, 
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“was a land reform program instituted about 
a generation ago which broke up large es- 
tates held by some Irish ‘but mostly Eng- 
lish’ landlords.” 

COMMON SIGHT 

A common sight now, he said, is many 
small plots of land throughout the island 
owned by farmer-families to whom the prop- 
erty was distributed. 

Thus, England is no longer the main prob- 
lem in Ireland, he indicated. 

Representative BoLanp traveled with the 
President in a helicopter on visits to Dublin, 
Cork, Galway, Limerick, New Ross, and Dun- 
ganstown. 

“You can see why it’s called the Emerald 
Isle—especially from a helicopter,” the Con- 
gressman said. “The fields are a brilliant 
green—the rains keep them green. It rains 
more often there, but it doesn’t seem to 
bother them as much as it does us.” 

One of the stops that received publicity 
was President Kennedy’s visit to his an- 
cestral home in Dunganstown, County Wex- 
ford. 

VISIT TO FAHAN 

But equally meaningful for Representative 
Borax D was his visit to his father’s home 
town of Fahan (pronounced Fawn) in County 
Kerry, from which most of Springfield's 
Irish immigrants came. 

The Congressman remained in Ireland— 
2 days after President Kennedy departed— 
to visit his own ancestral home. He found 
it “very dificult” to count the number of 
Bolands in Fahan. The same held true, he 
said, for the Cavanaughs, the Carneys, and 
the Sullivans. 

A Carney family now occupies the house 
where Representative BoLtann’s father once 
lived. 

County Kerry, said the Congressman, is a 
“tough, rugged area—hilly and mountain- 
ous.” The fact that the land is so difficult 
to farm was one reason many Irishmen from 
this area migrated abroad. Conditions be- 
came especially bad during the potato famine 
in the mid-1800˙8. 

Kerry, he noted, is an area where Gaelic is 
taught and encouraged. The reestablish- 
ment of Gaelic as the national tongue is a 
pet project of Ireland's President, Eamon de 
Valera. 

ENGLISH FLAWLESS 

“But all of them speak English,” he said. 
“Their English is rather flawless and has a 
beautiful ring.” 

While the landscape of Kerry matches the 
beauty of the language spoken there, the 
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Irish of Kerry are as rugged as the terrain, 
the Congressman’s remarks indicated. 

They're well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed,” he said. “The houses are old, but 
comfortable—even though some of them have 
no heat. The children are beautiful—well 
fed and healthy. 

“One of my relations in Kenmare (a town 
in Kerry) walked 5 miles to church and back. 
He does that a couple of times a week.“ Rep- 
resentative Botanp noted. He declared that 
any one of them could easily accomplish 
“Bob Kennedy’s 50-mile hikes.” 

Representative Botano also visited the 
Ring of Killarney in Kerry, comprised of the 
bays of Dingle, Bantry, and Kenmare. 

Prior to his personal visit, Representative 
BoLtanp accompanied President Kennedy 
along with Presidential Aide Lawrence 
O’Brien of this city to Cork, County of Ker- 
ry, where the Springfield Congressman said 
President Kennedy received “the most tumul- 
tuous reception” of the trip. 


CAME FROM MILES 


“People would come from miles around,” 
he said, “to see the Nation's Chief Executive. 
Many came by bus from 35 and 40 miles 
away.” 

Representative Botanp said the Irish are 
“delighted and proud” of the fact that one 
of their own in this country has advanced 
to the Presidency. “In their minds, he re- 
flects all things an Irishman thinks a leader 
should be.” 

Representative BoLtanp was asked what 
Irishmen think leaders should be. “He 
respects himself, his family, and his church,” 
the Congressman answered. “He’s a good 
family man. That's very im t.“ 

Representative Bokl AND said the main in- 
ternational concern of the Irish is the issue 
of peace or war, adding they are definitely 
pro-Western. (Ireland does not belong to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. One 
reason is that the country still maintains 
territorial claim to the six northern coun- 
ties under the rule of the United Kingdom, 
a NATO member.) 

Representative Boianp recalled President 
Kennedy’s address to a joint session of the 
Trish Parliament, termed the Dail (pro- 
nounced doll). 

IMPORTANT ROLE 

The President told the delegates that Ire- 
land, like other small nations, had an im- 
portant part to play in the struggle for inter- 
national peace throughout the world. 

Representative Botanp noted, finally, the 
warm reception Americans of Irish descent 
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receive in Ireland. The Irish are the nicest 
people,” he said, “especially the waiters and 
waitresses.” 


He attributed this partly to the fact that 
“jobs are very hard to come by. In the hotel 
industry there, they have to serve a 4-year 
apprenticeship. Consequently they are very 
well trained,” he said. 


Maryland Students Chosen General Elec- 
tric Research Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to announce that three 
high school students from the Sixth 
Congressional District of nearby Mary- 
land have been chosen as 1963 General 
Electric Student Research Fellows. 
These young men, Douglas I. Will, of 
Gaithersburg High School, Gaithers- 
burg, Md.; Arthur E. Ogus, of Mont- 
gomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md., and James A. Maiorana, of 
Boonsboro High School, Boonsboro, Md., 
were selected from among 700 outstand- 
ing high school science and mathematics 
students who competed for the opportu- 
nity to participate in the General Elec- 
tric program. For 6 weeks, these young 
scientists will conduct original research 
in physics and chemistry under the 
guidance of the faculty of Union College 
in Schenectady, N.Y. I extend my con- 
gratulations to Douglas, James, and Ar- 
thur. In the years to come, the ability 
of America to increase the well-being of 
its citizens while maintaining its place 
of world leadership will depend upon the 
advances of science and technology. To 
encourage gifted students of science and 
mathematics through programs such as 
the one sponsored by General Electric is 
to insure our country of the scientific 
leaders which will be needed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 15, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Israel Nobel, East Meadow 
Jewish Center, East Meadow, N.Y., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father: Thy children, 
fashioned in Thine image, turn to Thee 
at this hour, praying that Thou mayest 
guide us in our striving to become more 
like Thee in the judgments of our hearts 
and the understanding of our deeds. 

We recognize in Thee the inspiration 
of our great leaders of the past, who 
sought to establish upon this continent 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the freedom of the human mind 
and soul. Faced by seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers, yet sustained by 
Thee, they overcame the obstacles in 
their path, and carried aloft to victory 
the bright banner of this fair country. 


Aid us, then, O Lord, as we labor to- 
gether to preserve our American way of 
life—a way of life so dearly purchased— 
a way of life that is now as it has been 
for centuries past, a beacon of hope and 
an undisguised blessing to all freedom- 
loving peoples over the face of the earth. 

We invoke Thy benign blessings upon 
the esteemed President of these United 
States, his colleagues and advisers, the 
illustrious Speaker of the House, and the 
distinguished Members who here delib- 
erate. Endow with wisdom and vision 
those who are charged with guiding the 
destinies of this great and glorious coun- 
try so that the legislation emanating 
from these Halls may continue to pro- 
mote unity and brotherly love amongst 
all Thy children. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 11, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills, a joint resolution, and con- 
current resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the city of Hender- 
son, Nev., at fair market value, certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada; 

H.R. 4946. An act to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to provide 
for reimbursement of transportation expenses 
for Members of the House of Representatives; 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for United States 
participation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property; 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 336, 86th Congress, 2d session, en- 
titled “Facts on Communism—Volume I, The 
Communist Ideology”; and House Document 
No. 139, 87th Congress, Ist session, entitled 
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“Facts on Communism—Volume II, The So- 
viet Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev”; 

H. Con. Res. 162. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of House Report 
No. 2559, 87th Congress, 2d session; 

H. Con. Res. 163. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of the publica- 
tions entitled “Communist Outlets for the 
Distribution of Soviet Propaganda in the 
United States, Parts 1 and 2”; and 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of the publica- 
tions entitled “U.S. Communist Party Assist- 
ance to Foreign Communist Governments 
(Medical Aid to Cuba Committee and Friends 
of British Guiana), Parts 1 and 2.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings 
on effects of television portrayal of crime on 
young people. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN ON THE JOB 
IN RUSSIA 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman and his en- 
tourage are off on a 30-day junket to 
Russia and several other Communist 
countries. What he hopes to gain on this 
trip is a mystery to almost everyone. 
Agriculture in the Soviet Union is com- 
pletely under government control, and its 
entire agricultural economy is in dire 
trouble. After viewing the Russian 
scene, the Secretary may at long last be- 
come convinced that a controlled agri- 
cultural economy, such as he recom- 
mended for American farmers, simply 
will not work. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Secretary should have picked out this 
particular time in which to visit the Iron 
Curtain countries. He certainly knows 
that Congress is still in session and that 
Many agricultural problems at home de- 
mand his constant and personal atten- 
tion. The question of whether or not we 
are to have new wheat legislation is of 
vital importance. Does the Secretary’s 
absence from the country mean that he 
is ready to abandon the wheat farmers 
of this country by letting them hang out 
on a limb with $1-a-bushel wheat, which 
he said they would get if the wheat refer- 
endum failed? What is he doing about 
the high price of sugar which the house- 
wives of America are compelled to pay? 
Is the Secretary abandoning the cotton 
industry of this country which needs 
remedial legislation? And what is he 
doing to help the distressed dairy indus- 
try? If the Secretary must be in Europe, 
I suggest that he spend his time in the 
Common Market countries in the inter- 
est of the American poultry industry 
which is being so seriously discriminated 
against by the European Common Mar- 
ket at the present time. In the final 
analysis, however, the Secretary should 
be in Washington attending to problems 
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of American farmers instead of junket- 
ing overseas while Congress is strug- 
gling with agricultural legislation at 
home. 


VISIT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple on the other side of the aisle in the 
remarks that were made here this morn- 
ing and press dispatches I read over 
the weekend seem to be greatly disturbed 
by the visit of our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Soviet Union. This is not 
any unusual situation. I should like to 
recall the visit of the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, 
accompanied by his family, to the So- 
viet Union in 1959. I do not know what 
knowledge Mr. Benson gained from his 
visit to the Soviet Union at that time, 
but I do know, and I know from the 
speeches made on the left side of the aisle 
during those days, that the farm pro- 
gram was in pretty much of a mess in 
those days, too. 


QUESTION OF THE PRIVILEGE OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a summons to appear be- 
fore the grand jury of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia on 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963, at 9 o’clock a.m., 
to testify in the case of the United States 
against Jessie Lee Bell. 

Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this summons 
without the consent of the House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I, therefore, submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
summons. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the summons. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE UNITED STATES v. JESSIE LEE BELL 

The President of the United States to Ep 
EDMONDSON. 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the grand jury of said court on Tues- 
day, the 16th day of July 1963, at 9 o’clock 
a.m., to testify on behalf of the United 
States, and not depart the court without 
leave of the court or district attorney. 

Harry M. HULL, 


Clerk. 
By ALAN B. Davin, 


Deputy Clerk, 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 


resolution (H. Res. 436) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


July 15 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas Representative Ep EDMONDSON, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
a summons to appear as a witness before 
the Grand Jury of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, to 
testify on the sixteenth day of July, 1963, at 
nine o’clock a.m., in the case of the United 
States against Jessie Lee Bell; and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative Ep EDMOND- 
son is authorized to appear in response to 
the summons of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia at such 
time as when the House is not sitting in 
session; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the summons a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AND CHIEFS OF STAFF AT VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
RELATING TO DUTIES OF CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4818) 
to amend section 25 of title 13, United 
States Code, relating to the duties of 
enumerators of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 25 of title 13, United 
States Code (relating to certain duties of 
enumerators of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce), is hereby re- 
pealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MERGING OF CERTAIN COAST 
GUARD APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
OPERATING EXPENSES, RESERVE 
TRAINING, AND RETIRED PAY 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 73) to 

provide for the merger of certain Coast 
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Guard appropriations for operating ex- 
penses, Reserve training, and retired pay. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
GUAM TO AUTHORIZE A PUBLIC 
AUTHORITY TO UNDERTAKE UR- 
BAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING AC- 
TIVITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6481) 
to permit the Government of Guam to 
authorize a public authority to under- 
— urban renewal and housing activi- 

es. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will my colleague 
advise his chairman whether or not he 
desires to continually offer objection to 
this bill, because if he does, the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs will ask for a rule. 

Mr. SAYLOR. May I inform the 
chairman of the full committee, I do 
this until I have had an opportunity to 
discuss this matter with the chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
DAMAGE TO, OR LOSS OF, PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY INCIDENT TO 
THEIR SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6910) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States by members 
of the uniformed services and civilian 
officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Personnel 
and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act of 1962”. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act 

(1) “agency” includes an executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or corpo- 
ration primarily acting as an instrumentality 
of the United States, but does not include 
any contractor with the United States; 

(2) “uniformed services“ means the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service; and 

(3) “settle” means consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, determine, and dispose of any claim, 
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whether by full or partial allowance or dis- 

allowance. 

Sec. 3. (a) Under such regulations as the 
head of an agency may prescribe, he or his 
designee may settle and pay a claim arising 
after the effective date of this Act against 
the United States for not more than $6,500 
made by a member of the uniformed serv- 
ices under the jurisdiction of that agency or 
by a civilian officer or employee of that 
agency, for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to his service. If the 
claim is substantiated and the possession of 
that property is determined to be reasonable, 
useful, or proper under the circumstances, 
the claim may be paid or the property re- 
placed in kind. This subsection does not 
apply to claims settled and paid before its 
enactment. 

(b) If a person named in subsection (a) is 
dead, the head of the agency concerned, or 
his designee, may settle and pay any claim 
made by the decedent’s surviving (1) spouse, 
(2) children, (3) father or mother, or both, 
or (4) brothers or sisters, or both, that arose 
before, concurrently with, or after the de- 
cedent’s death and is otherwise covered by 
subsection (a). Claims of survivors shall be 
settled and paid in the order named. 

(c) A claim may be allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) for damage to, or loss of, property 
only if— 

(1) it is presented in writing within two 
years after it accrues, or within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later, except that if the claim 
accrues in time of war or in time of armed 
conflict in which any armed force of the 
United States is engaged or if such a war or 
armed conflict intervenes within two years 
after it accrues, and if good cause is shown, 
the claim may be presented not later than 
two years after that cause ceases to exist, or 
two years after the war or armed conflict is 
terminated, whichever is earlier; 

(2) it did not occur at quarters occupied 
by the claimant within the fifty States or the 
District of Columbia that were not assigned 
to him or otherwise provided in kind by the 
United States; or 

(3) it was not caused wholly or partly by 
the negligent or wrongful act of the claim- 
ant, his agent, or his employee. 

(d) For the purposes of subsection (o) (1), 
the dates of beginning and ending of an 
armed conflict are the dates established by 
concurrent resolution of Congress or by a 
determination of the President, 

(e) The head of each agency shall report 
once a year to Congress on claims settled 
under this section during the period covered 
by the report. The report shall include for 
each claim the name of the claimant, the 
amount claimed, and the amount paid. 

Src. 4. Notwithstdnding any other provi- 
sion of law, the settlement of a claim under 
this Act is final and conclusive. 

Sec. 5. Chapter 163 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended, as follows: 

(1) Section 2735 is amended by striking 
out the figure 2732,“ and the comma after 
the figure “2733”. 

(2) The analysis is amended by striking 
out the following item: 

“2732. Property loss: incident to service; 
members of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps and civilian 
employees.” 

(3) Section 2732 is repealed. 

Sec. 6. Section 2 of the Act of June 7, 1956, 
chapter 376 (70 Stat. 255), is repealed. 

Sec. 7. Chapter 13 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended, as follows: 

(1) The analysis is amended by striking 
out the following item: 

“490. Settlement of claims of military and 

civilian personnel.” 

(2) Section 490 is repealed. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike “1962” and insert 
“1963”. 

Page 2, line 20, strike “and paid”. 

Page 3, lines 7 and 8, strike “or within one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later,”. 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “amended” 
insert “, effective two years from the date 
of this Act.“. 

Page 4, line 20, after the word “amended” 
insert , effective two years from the date of 
this Act,“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


U.S. FLAGS AROUND WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 375) providing for appropriate 
ceremonies in connection with the rais- 
ing and lowering of the flags of the 
United States surrounding the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone on the House Committee on 
Armed Services or the author of the bill, 
what the estimated cost of this ceremony 
would be? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know of any cost that is attached to 
this bill, Mr. Speaker. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would like to explain it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there to be a substan- 


tial deployment of troops for this pur- 
pose? 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No; 


that will not necessarily be so. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolinia. 
There are 50 flags surrounding the Wash- 
ington Monument. At the proper time 
these flags are taken down and bundled 
up and put in a basket where they re- 
main overnight to be put up the next 
morning by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. This resolution was introduced by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Witson] and referred to my 
subcommittee. The Army came back 
opposing it, and said it would require a 
lot of personnel. It will not require any 
such thing. It will require perhaps 
one officer and one or two enlisted men. 

Mr. Speaker, what the resolution does 
is to authorize some kind of official de- 
corum and dignity to the raising and the 
lowering of the flag at the Washington 
Monument. Today there is not any- 
thing. The resolution will require the 
Department of Defense to set up some 
kind of appropriate ceremony for this 
service which should be a dignified one. 

Mr. GROSS. I note in the report that 
the Army says “for a proper military 
ceremony there will be at least 1 com- 
missioned officer, 2 noncommissioned 
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officers, and 100 enlisted men to raise 
the U.S. flags and at least 1 commissioned 
officer, 4 noncommissioned officers, and 
200 enlisted men to lower the flags. 

If we are going into any such cere- 
mony as this, I think the House ought to 
be on notice as to just what this will 
involve by way of expenditure. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther. The Army report was so far- 
fetched that neither the subcommittee 
nor the full committee paid any atten- 
tion to it. We had the Army representa- 
tives there. The report would not re- 
quire these things at all. All they have 
to do is to have the proper officials of 
the Department of Defense present for 
this ceremony. It does not have to be 
handled in the elaborate fashion men- 
tioned in the Army report. 

Mr. Speaker, I can assure the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the report is in 
error, or exaggerated. We did not pay 
any attention to what they said because 
it does not require it. But it does re- 
quire some sort of respect for the U.S. 
flag and a proper ceremony, instead of 
bundling the flags up and stuffing them 
in a box and then having them raised by 
someone who is not a representative of 
the Department of Defense or the 
military. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave asked the gentle- 
man if this could not become a very ex- 
pensive ceremony, and the gentleman 
responded by saying: “not necessarily 
so.” What I want from the gentleman— 
and I believe I have it— 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
resolution 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. What 
I want from the gentleman from South 
Carolina—and I believe I now have it— 
is the assurance that this is not going 
to become a highly expensive ceremony. 
We have a busted U.S. Treasury. I am 
in favor of a proper ceremony 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Proper respect. 

Mr. GROSS. I am in favor of the 
proper respect, care, and the proper dis- 
play of the U.S. flag, of course, but I 
cannot see this Government embarking 
at this time 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Neither can I. 

Mr. GROSS. On a highly expensive 
ceremonial program at the Washington 
Monument. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Neither could the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot see the Gov- 
ernment embarking upon such a pro- 
gram on a 365-day-a-year basis. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Neither can the committee. The gentle- 
man is absolutely right. The gentleman 
is perfectly right. The gentleman has 
the assurance of the subcommittee and 
of the full committee that this will not 
be the case. The resolution does not 
require the presence of a serviceman. 
The resolution merely directs the Sec- 
retary of Defense to arrange for the 
raising and the lowering of the flag at 
the Washington Monument. There are 
many Reserve groups around here who 
would like to do it. There is nothing 
contained in the resolution which re- 
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quires that it be done on the basis in 
which the gentleman from Iowa fears it 
might be done. 

Mr. GROSS. With that assurance 
from the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of Defense, after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall arrange for 
appropriate ceremonies to be conducted in 
connection with the raising and lowering of 
the flags of the United States surrounding 
the Washington Monument in the District 
of Columbia. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS. 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 179 extending the apprecia- 
tion of Congress to the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials for 
its service to this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to objection, may I ask some- 
one who is acquainted with this bill 
whether it is contemplated that it will 
require any expenditure from the Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I had the privilege of 
cosponsoring this resolution along with 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FAL- 
ton], the chairman of the Roads Sub- 
committee. It involves no expenditure 
of funds. It simply expresses the appre- 
ciation of the Congress to the American 
Association of State’ Highway Officials 
for the tremendous assistance the asso- 
ciation has rendered not only to the 
State roads departments but to the Con- 
gress itself in promulgating the highway 
program and properly administering it. 
There are no funds or expenditures in- 
volved. 

Mr. GROSS. May I have the assur- 
ance of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] that it does not contemplate 
any spending in the future out of the 
U.S. Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield, it specifically provides to the con- 
trary, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with that 
assurance, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

There was no objection. 


July 15 


The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Whereas the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, composed of the highway 
departments of all States, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia, and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, will in 1964 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas said organization through its 
membership represents those States and Fed- 
eral governmental agencies responsible for 
the planning, construction, and maintenance 
of a vast system of national public highways 
throughout the Nation, including those com- 
prising the new National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways; and 

Whereas the association was founded in the 
city of Atlanta, Georgia, in 1914, to assemble 
in one group those State and Federal public 
Officials responsible for administering the 
State and Federal-aid highway programs for 
the purpose of developing technical policies, 
standards, and specifications for the conduct 
of such programs, to develop improved ad- 
ministrative and engineering techniques, to 
encourage the use of best practices, and to 
counsel with the Congress on highway mat- 
ters; and 

Whereas the association will celebrate said 
fiftieth anniversary at an annual meeting to 
be held in the month of December 1964, in 
Atlanta, Georgia, the city of its origin: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States express to the American 
Association of State Highway Officials at said 
annual meeting its appreciation for half a 
century of service in the development and 
operation of a nationwide highway transpor- 
tation system that has contributed so much 
to the Nation’s growth and economic well- 
being; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
delivered to the said annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials by a special committee of the Con- 
gress, to consist of two Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and two Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


athe concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXEMPTION FROM INDUCTION OF 
SOLE SURVIVING SON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2664) 
to amend section 6(0) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to 
provide an exemption from induction for 
the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina a question concerning the bill. 
Can the gentleman inform the House as 
to the number of possible inductees who 
might be affected by this legislation? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
would apply to the son of a father who 
might have been killed in action or died 
as a result of a service incurred disease 
or injury. The committee changed it by 
providing that if the boy wanted to vol- 
unteer, he could volunteer. There may 
be 6,000 or 8,000 of these cases we have 
no way of knowing. As the bill was writ- 
ten a boy would not be permitted to en- 
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list if he wanted to enlist. We amended 
it so that he could enlist if he wanted 
to. There would be only a few involved. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The exemp- 
tion applies to the sole survivor of a vet- 
eran who dies from a disease incurred 
in the service? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. A di- 
rectly incurred illness. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. There is a 
difference in the provisions of this bill 
compared to the usual provisions of a 
veterans bill involving service connection 
of a disease. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. There 
has to be a medical statement attached 
saying that death was a result of a serv- 
ice incurred disease or injury. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. So that it 
would not be possible that say 30 years 
after a war a great number of these cases 
might arise? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
may be conceivably possible, but we went 
into this and I do not think there is very 
much possibility—and certainly not in 
many cases. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man sees no great difficulty in connection 
with this matter? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, We 
tried the best we could to avoid any con- 
flicts, and I believe we have covered the 
situation satisfactorily. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6(0) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (50 App. U.S.C. 456(0)) is 
amended by inserting the father or“ im- 
mediately after Where“. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
words “by inserting ‘the father or’ immedi- 
ately after ‘Where’.”, insert a dash after the 
word “amended” and the following: 

(1) by inserting the words “the father or” 
after the word “Where”; and 

(2) by inserting the words “unless he 
volunteers for induction” after the words 
“of this title”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MODIFYING FLOOD CONTROL PROJ- 
ECT FOR REND LAKE, ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4823) 
to modify the flood control project for 
Rend Lake, III. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, could 
the gentleman from Illinois give us an 
explanation of this bill for the purpose 
of enlightening the House as to its pro- 
visions? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4823 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to credit local interests against 
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their required payment for water supply 
for work performed by them. Several 
roads must be raised in the lake area. 
All this bill does is to give the local peo- 
ple the proper credit for work performed. 
The bill was requested by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, it was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. It was re- 
ported out of the Committee on Public 
Works unanimously. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Why is this 
type of legislation necessary? It is my 
understanding that ordinarily credit is 
given for work actually done or expenses 
actually incurred by the local people. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, but it will be several months before 
construction is undertaken by the Army 
Corps. The highway is now under con- 
struction, and if this bill does not pass, 
then the local people would not be given 
credit for the work performed. 

This is a ruling made by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. I felt the legisla- 
tion was not necessary for the reasons 
the gentleman pointed out. However, 
the Army felt they did need this modi- 
fication in order to give local people 
credit for their $6 million cost. It does 
not cost, again I repeat, any money to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to state 
this bill did come out with a unanimous 
report from our committee. The facts 
of the matter are if the local people built 
a highway in accordance with the stand- 
ards now required, the highway would 
have to be raised 2 years later when the 
actual project was officially gotten un- 
derway. If it was raised 2 years later the 
total cost of the two-step work on the 
highway would be greater than if it is 
raised the required level at the present 
time so as to be high enough to be above 
the water level after the dam is built. 
Therefore, this course of action will 
actually result in a net savings and in a 
reduction of cost. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. May I ask 
the gentleman from California if the 
necessity for this bill being adopted does 
not indicate a defect in the basic law 
which should be corrected? 

Mr. BALDWIN. This is possible. 
However, there are relatively few of 
these situations that occurred and up to 
now the committee handled the bills on 
their individual merits as they occur. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. And other 
bills similar to this have been passed? 

Mr. BALDWIN. There have been a 
number, yes. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
flood control project for Rend Lake, Illinois, 
authorized in section 203 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1962, is hereby modified to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to credit 
local interests against their required pay- 
ment for water supply for any work done by 
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such interests on such project, if he approves 
such work as being in accordance with the 
project as authorized. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITMENT OF PERSONS OF UN- 
SOUND MIND ON FEDERAL RESER- 
VATIONS IN LOUDOUN COUNTY, 
VA. TO ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5543) to 
extend the provisions of the act of Octo- 
ber 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, ch. 672; 32 
D.C. Code 417), to authorize the commit- 
ment of persons of unsound mind found 
on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone familiar with this bill why it 
applies to counties contiguous to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. LIBONATI. It applies to several 
installations in Maryland and Virginia 
and a part of Loudoun County is in- 
cluded in the present law. All this does 
is place Dulles Airport, which is not in 
that part of Loudoun County, under the 
law. That is all this does. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question: Would this prohibit 
the commitment of an employee, such as 
the one in the Department of Agricul- 
ture during the Billie Sol Estes episode, 
from being shanghaied and committed, 
without a hearing, to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital as a mental case simply because she 
sought to protect certain records as she 
was instructed to do by her immediate 
superior? 

Mr.LIBONATI. I am certain the gen- 
tleman feels that the courts will protect 
the rights of the citizens. 

Mr. GROSS. Her rights were not pro- 
tected, until after she had been in- 
carcerated in this mental institution. 

Mr. LIBONATI. The courts resolved 
the question upon the hearing of a writ 
of habeas corpus, as I recall it, and de- 
livered her to her people. 

Mr. GROSS. But this was some time 
after she had been incarcerated. Would 
this bill prohibit that kind of shanghai- 
ing of individuals? 

Mr. LIBONATI. No; this bill does not 
authorize any question involving the pro- 
cedures of the courts relative to the 
sending of any individual to these in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this new language 
on page 3? 

It shall be the duty of the head of the 
agency of the United States in control of 
the place where such person is apprehended 
to forthwith notify the husband or wife or 
some near relative or friend of the person 
so apprehended whose address may be known 
to said agency head or whose address can by 
reasonable inquiry be ascertained by him. 


Is this new language dealing with com- 
mitments? 
Mr. LIBONATI. It is not new lan- 


guage but language under the present 
law. 
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Mr. GROSS. That was the failure 
which led to that incarceration. Her 
relatives and friends were not notified 
until well after she had been committed 
to this same mental hospital. 

Mr. LIBONATI. That was probably 
a departure on the part of the official 
personnel and not the fault of the law. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 
759; sec. 32-417, D.C. Code), is amended to 
read as follows: “That any United States 
commissioner specially designated for that 
purpose by the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia or by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Maryland shall have jurisdiction and au- 
thority to commit to Saint Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal in the District of Columbia, for observa- 
tion and diagnosis, any person found in any 
place over which the United States has ex- 
clusive or concurrent jurisdiction in Arling- 
ton County, Fairfax County, Loudoun Coun- 
ty, or the city of Alexandria, in the State 
of Virginia, or in Montgomery County or 
in Prince Georges County, in the State of 
Maryland, who is alleged, and is believed by 
the commissioner, to be of unsound mind. 
Any United States commissioner specially 
designated for that purpose by the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall have like jurisdiction and au- 
thority in the case of any person temporarily 
detained in Saint Elizabeths Hospital, pur- 
suant to section 2 hereof. Any such com- 
mitment shall be for a period not exceeding 
thirty days and may be made only after a 
hearing before the commissioner upon the 
testimony under oath of at least two wit- 
nesses who shall testify as to their belief 
that the said person is of unsound mind and, 
in addition, upon the testimony under oath 
or affidavit of two physicians, at least one 
of whom is skilled in the treatment and 
diagnosis of nervous and mental disorders, 
who shall testify or certify in writing that 
they have examined the said person alleged 
to be of unsound mind and believe said per- 
son to be of unsound mind and not fit to 
remain at liberty and go unrestrained, and 
that such person should be in custody in a 
hospital for the treatment of mental or 
nervous disorders for his own safety and wel- 
fare and for the preservation of the peace 
and good order. It shall be the duty of the 
head of the agency of the Unted States in 
control of the place where such person is 
apprehended to forthwith notify the husband 
or wife or some near relative or friend of the 
person so apprehended whose address may 
be known to said agency head or whose ad- 
dress can by reasonable inquiry be ascer- 
tained by him: Provided further, That in the 
case of any person described in section 6, 
the agency head shall notify the head of the 
department having jurisdiction over the 
service to which the individual belongs. The 
agency of the United States in control of the 
place where such person is apprehended is 
authorized to employ physicians for the 
aforesaid purpose and to pay compensation 
for their services and to pay expenses of 
witnesses in such proceeding out of funds 
available. therefor. Physicians who are 
officers or employees of the United States 
or who are members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States are hereby authorized to 
render such services without additional 
compensation.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CREDITING INACTIVE RESERVE 
SERVICE FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6000) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to change the method of computing re- 
tired pay of certain enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3925(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of determining 
whether a regular enlisted member of the 
Army may be retired under section 3914 or 
3917 of this title, his years of service are 
computed by adding all active service in the 
armed forces and service computed under 
section 3683 of this title. For the purpose 
of computing his retired pay under section 
3991 of this title, his years of service are 
computed by adding— 

“(1) his years of active service in the 
armed forces; 

“(2) his years of service computed under 
section 3683 of this title; and 

“(3) the years of service, not included in 
clause (1) or (2), with which he would be 
entitled to be credited under section 1333 
of this title, if he were entitled to retired 
pay under section 1331 of this title.” 

Sree. 2. Section 6330 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “the num- 
ber of years of active service in the armed 
forces” in the first sentence of subsection 
(c) and inserting the following in place 
thereof: 

“the total o 

(1) his years of active service in the 
armed forces; and 

“(2) the years of service, not included 
in clause (1), with which he would be en- 
titled to be credited under section 1333 of 
this title, if he were entitled to retired pay 
under section 1331 of this title“; 

(2) by striking out the words “purposes of 
subsections (b) and (e)“ in subsection (d) 
and inserting the words “purpose of sub- 
section (b)“ in place thereof; and 

(3) by inserting the following new sen- 

tence after the first sentence of subsection 
(d); 
“For the purpose of computing total years 
of service under subsection (c), after years 
creditable under clauses (1) and (2) have 
been added together, a part of a year that 
is six months or more is counted as a whole 
year and a part of a year that is less than 
six months is disregarded.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 8925(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of determining 
whether a regular enlisted member of the 
Air Force may be retired under section 8914 
or 8917 of this title, his years of service are 
computed by adding all active service in 
the armed forces and service computed under 
section 8683 of this title. For the purpose of 
computing his retired pay under section 
8991 of this title, his years of service are 
computed by adding— 

(1) his years of active service in the 
armed forces; 

“(2) his years of service computed under 
section 8683 of this title; and 

“(3) the years of service, not included 
in clause (1) or (2), with which he would 
be entitled to be credited under section 
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1333 of this title, if he were entitled to 
retired pay under section 1331 of this title.“ 

Sec. 4. No person is entitled to an increase 
in retired pay, retainer pay, or retirement 
pay, because of this Act, for any period before 
its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELEASING CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON THE USE OF LAND PRE- 
VIOUSLY TRANSFERRED TO THE 
CITY OF ST, PAUL, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4177) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey to the city of St. Paul, Minn., all 
right, title, and interest of the Uni 
States in and to certain lands heretofore 
conveyed to such city. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Army is hereby authorized and 
directed to convey to the city of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States remaining in and to those lands 
heretofore conveyed with certain reservations 
and conditions, by quitclaim deed from the 
United States to the city of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, dated July 5, 1928 (recorded in 
book of deeds 851, page 84, office of the regis- 
ter of deeds, Ramsey County, Minnesota), 
entered into under authority of the Act of 
May 29, 1928 (Public Law 577, Seventieth 
Congress). 

Sec. 2, The conveyance authorized by the 
first section of this Act shall be made sub- 
ject to the condition that the city of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, pay to the United States an 
amount equal to the fair market value of the 
propert~ interest to be conveyed, as deter- 
ee by the Secretary of the Army after ap- 
praisal. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EASEMENTS, CAMP JOSEPH H. 
PENDLETON, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 546) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
grant easements for the use of lands in 
the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval 
Reservation, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like some- 
one to tell the House why there should be 
$9.5 million expended for research and 
development in connection with this 
project. 

Mr. PRICE. The expenditure for re- 
search and development is not involved 
in the legislation before us today. That 
is on the project itself. The legislation 
we are considering today is the granting 
of easements for the use of approximate- 
ly 90 acres at Camp Pendleton for the 
site of this particular installation. 

Mr. GROSS. Since it is mentioned in 
the report can the gentleman tell me 
why there should be $9.5 million expend- 
ed for research and development in a 
project of this kind when there are al- 
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ready nuclear power generating plants 
in operation over the country; that is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, we do; but they 
are not exactly similar to this plant, 
which is a much larger plant than any 
that has been built heretofore. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is one of the 
contributions to—what is it—$13 bil- 
lion that we are spending per year for 
research and development? This is one 
of the contributions to that staggering 
fund; is that about correct? 

Mr. PRICE. This, of course, repre- 
sents a contribution in a development 
program, but it has no connection with 
research and development expenditures 
for the Defense Establishment. The 
contribution mentioned by the gentle- 
man comes from the Atomic Energy 
Commission to this particular project in 
connection with the nuclear power de- 
velopment program. 

Mr. GROSS. Since it is also men- 
tioned in the report, do I understand 
that you are waiving for the benefit of 
this project some $5 million worth of 
nuclear fuel—waiving the cost of pro- 
viding the fuel? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. That is 
also in keeping with this particular 
program and the same procedure that 
has been used in connection with the 
other plants which are involved in the 
nuclear power development. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this is not exactly 
free enterprise, is it? It is a long way 
from free enterprise. 

Mr. PRICE. I would say in this pro- 
gram there is a substantial amount of 
Government subsidy. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to hear some- 
one admit there is Government subsidy 
in addition to that provided to the farm- 
ers. Farmers are held to be the cul- 
prits in the piece when it comes to sub- 
sidy, according to some people around 
here. It is interesting to establish the 
fact that there is a very substantial sub- 
sidy in this project. 

Mr. PRICE. I think I can agree with 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy be and he hereby is 
authorized and empowered to grant to 
Southern California Edison Company, a 
California corporation, and to San Diego 
Gas and Electric Company, a California 
corporation, and to each of them, their re- 
spective successors and assigns, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary deems 
necessary to protect the interest of the 
United States, an easement in, over, under, 
and upon lands of the United States of 
America, approximately ninety acres in area, 
within the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval 
Reservation, California, for the construction, 
operation, maintenance, and use of a nuclear 
electric generating station, consisting of one 
or more generating units, and appurtenances 
thereto; and easements in, under, over, and 
upon such additional lands of the United 
States of America within the Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton Naval Reservation, California, 
as are necessary or desirable for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, maintaining, and 
using electric transmission and communica- 
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tion lines, switchyards and substations, cool- 
ing water conduits, pipelines for water, gas 
and sewage, railroad spur tracks, access 
roads, and other appurtenances to said fa- 
cilities and to said nuclear electric generat- 
ing station. 

Sec, 2. Upon such terms and conditions as 
he deems necessary to protect the interests of 
the United States and within the scope set 
forth in section 1, the Secretary of the Navy 
may amend any such easement in such a 
manner as to change the lands affected 
thereby, either by substitution, addition, or 
deletion, as well as to change the terms and 
conditions of the grant. 

Sec. 3. A reasonable charge, as determined 
by the Secretary, or his successor in interest, 
based upon the fair value of each easement 
granted pursuant to the authority herein 
contained, shall be payable by the grantee 
or grantees thereof, their respective succes- 
sors or assigns. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Navy be and he 
hereby is authorized and empowered to grant 
to Southern California Edison Company, a 
California corporation, and to San Diego 
Gas & Electric Company, a California cor- 
poration, and to each of them, their respec- 
tive successors and assigns, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to protect the interest of the United 
States, an easement in, over, under and 
upon lands of the United States of America, 
approximately ninety acres in area, within 
the Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Naval Reser- 
vation, California, for the construction, op- 
eration, maintenance, and use of a nuclear 
electric generating station, consisting of one 
or more generating units, and appurtenances 
thereto; and easements in, under, over, and 
upon such additional lands of the United 
States of America within the Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton Naval Reservation, California, 
as are necessary or desirable for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, maintaining, and 
using electric transmission and communica- 
tion lines, switchyards and substations, cool- 
ing water conduits, pipelines for water, gas 
and sewage, railroad spur tracks, access roads 
and other appurtenances to said facilities 
and to said nuclear electric generating sta- 
tion. 

“Sec. 2. Upon such terms and conditions 
as he deems necessary to protect the interests 
of the United States and within the scope 
set forth in section 1, the Secretary or his 
successors in interest, may amend any such 
easement by mutual agreement of the par- 
ties thereto, or their successors in interest, in 
such manner as to change the lands affected 
thereby, either by substitution, addition or 
delegation, as well as to change the terms 
and conditions of the grant. 

“Sec. 3. A reasonable charge, which may be 
paid in installments or in a lump sum or in 
& combination thereof, as determined by the 
Secretary, or his successor in interest, based 
upon the fair value of each easement granted 
pursuant to the authority herein contained, 
shall be payable by the grantee or grantees 
thereof, their respective successors and 
assigns.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE PRESIDENT IS PLAYING A 
DANGEROUS GAME 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today may 
be a decisive moment in history. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s special envoy to Moscow 
begins negotiations with the Soviets. At 
this moment the President has not seen 
it necessary to take the American people 
into his confidence so we do not know 
what FHarriman's instructions are. 
Neither the people nor the Congress can 
be sure that a secret deal has not already 
been made with Khrushchey. The 
strange course of Kennedy policies have 
left us completely bewildered and con- 
fused. We only know that under this 
administration Communist strength has 
been increased and the cause of the free 
world has been dangerously weakened in 
Laos, in Vietnam, and on our own door- 
step in Cuba. 

There is mounting evidence that secret 
deals may have been made between 
President Kennedy and Khrushchev. 
The strange policy which resulted in the 
consolidation of Soviet strength in Cuba 
and the withdrawing of our missile bases 
in Greece and Turkey certainly followed 
the pattern of Soviet demands. Our 
steady backdown in demands for effective 
inspection in any nuclear test ban treaty 
and our unilateral action in bringing 
testing to a halt again seems to be in 
keeping with Soviet policy rather than 
the self-interest of the United States. 

For whatever reason he is doing it, 
President Kennedy is playing a danger- 
ous game in attempting to make deals 
with the Communists. The President in 
not trusting the people of the United 
States but trusting Khrushchev may well 
find that we have lost the war before we 
knew we were actually in it. 

Congress should demand that no deals 
be made with Khrushchev until we are 
told the objective of the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the program for protect- 
ing the sovereignty and the freedom of 
this Nation. 

As a part of these remarks I would 
like to include the following report from 
the U.S. News & World Report of July 22, 
“Is a United States Deal With Russia 
Near?” 

Is a UNITED STATES DEAL WITH RUSSIA NEAR? 

A deal between the United States and the 
Soviet Union appears at this time definitely 
to be in the formative stages. 

This deal, as it is taking shape, is at the 
top—between John F. Kennedy and Nikita 
S. Khrushchey. It concerns more than pro- 
posals to limit or to ban nuclear testing. 

Cuba apparently is involved. So is Berlin. 
So is the future of U.S. policy as it relates 
to East Europe. So is trade. 

At any stage along the line, moves in 
either Washington or Moscow could slam 
the door—for now—on a deal. Insiders de- 
scribe current negotiations as “in the prob- 
ing stage.“ But the direction is clear and 
the chief negotiators are known. 

AN IMPORTANT MISSION 


Averell Harriman, Under Secretary of State, 
is President Kennedy's agent in the initial 
soundings. Mr. Harriman’s mission to Mos- 
cow in mid-July is uniquely important in 
the moves toward a deal. The Under Secre- 
tary is a man who has dealt with Russians, 
directly or indirectly, since the days of Joseph 
Stalin’s rule, when Mr. Harriman was U.S. 
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Ambassador to Moscow in World War II. 
Mr. Harriman now has the full confidence of 
President Kennedy. 

The Harriman mission and other moves 
now being made are an outgrowth of the 
crisis that developed when Khrushchev 
placed Soviet missiles in Cuba. 

After those missiles were withdrawn, Presi- 
dent Kennedy wrote a personal letter to 
Premier Khrushchev. There developed a cor- 
respondence involving the leaders of the 
world’s two most powerful nations in what 
is described as “a blunt exchange of ideas— 
wary but direct.” 


SETTING THE RULES 


In a speech on June 10, the U.S. President 
formalized some of the points the two leaders 
had broached in private correspondence. 
Basically, the concept is that the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. need not remain 
irreconcilably at the cold-war threshold of 
nuclear war—provided each obeys rules which 
can be clearly defined. 

Only the President and a very few trusted 
advisers—variously estimated at “perhaps 
half a dozen * * * less than a dozen * * * 
a score at the very outside’—are aware of 
the scope and detail of the negotiations now 
underway. A larger number, although still 
restricted, have been involved in specific areas 
or in the general outlines of what adminis- 
tration officials prefer to call probes. 

On July 9 a routine policy meeting in 
Washington at the level of Cabinet officers 
and Federal agency heads was expanded at 
the President's order into a full-scale meet- 
ing of the National Security Council. Mr. 
Harriman appeared at this meeting to answer 
questions and to hear Mr. Kennedy expound 
his views on matters which might be taken 
up with the Russians. 


IN LONDON, TALKS 


Mr, Harriman and his team began their 
mission with a stopover in London to ex- 
change ideas, to a limited extent, with a 
British team headed by Viscount Hailsham, 
top negotiator for the Macmillan govern- 
ment on nuclear test bans. Before the Harri- 
man group left Washington, however, two 
new members were added to the team sched- 
uled to begin talking with the Russians in 
Moscow on July 15. 

The new additions were William R, Tyler, 
Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs, and Frank E. Cash, Jr., deputy di- 
rector of the State Department's special task 
force on Berlin. Alone of the Harriman team, 
these two key officials had no special experi- 
ence or connection with negotiations on the 
test ban. Both Mr. Tyler and Mr. Cash were 
well known as experts on European—par- 
ticularly French—politics, and on questions 
related to Germany—particularly those 
related to Berlin. 

EAGER RUSSIANS? 

There was no thought, top U.S. officials 
agreed, that the United States was preparing 
to give further concessions to the Russians 
on Berlin, On the contrary, there is a wide- 
spread feeling that it is Khrushchev and the 
Russians, not the Americans and their West- 
ern allies, who are most interested in a deal 
at this time. 

Khrushchev himself is portrayed as a man 
who has every reason to be serious about 
seeking closer relations with the United 
States and its allies. 

Communist China is clearly out of Mos- 
cow's control and actually engaged in com- 
peting for Communist leadership with the 
Russians. Russian satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe are becoming increasingly 
difficult for Moscow to manage. At home, 
according to West Europeans, Khrushchev 
is in desperate need of a period of peace, as 
well as of Western trade and Western credits 
to finance expansion in the consumer goods 
areas of the Soviet economy. 

Against this background there is an in- 
creasing feeling among Soviet experts in the 
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United States that now is the time to talk to 
Khrushchey. Opinion is that Khrushchey, 
for his own self-interest, may be more in- 
terested in making deals with the United 
States rather than merely making propa- 
ganda at the expense of the United States. 

It is for this reason that President Ken- 
nedy is probing the Soviet leadership with 
a round of negotiations aimed at a deal ac- 
ceptable to both sides. Matters involved are 
these: 

NUCLEAR-TEST BAN 

In East Berlin, just after the Kennedy 
visit to West Berlin, Khrushchev said that 
Russia is willing to undertake a ban on nu- 
clear testing in the atmosphere and under 
the seas. Nothing was said by the Russian 
boss about underground testing. It is in 
this area that the United States insists upon 
getting the right to inspect Soviet territory 
before accepting any Russian promise to quit 
testing. Agreement is considered to be close 
on this issue. 

BERLIN 


The U.S. President feels that his corre- 
spondent Khrushchev understands that the 
United States means what it says on Berlin, 
will fight rather than permit any further 
paring away of Western rights in the former 
German capital. What Mr. Kennedy wants 
on Berlin is some statement from Khru- 
shchev reinforcing the Western right of ac- 
cess to Berlin. But the U.S. President is not 
willing to pay much for recognition of a 
right of access which he feels the West al- 
ready has and should defend by force if 
need be. 

CUBA 


The United States, for its part, is not going 
to make strong demands about getting all 
the Russians out of Cuba. The existence of 
Castro and the presence of Russians in Cuba 
are not welcomed by Mr. Kennedy, but are 
being accepted as facts of life. Cuba, in other 
words, is not likely to upset a deal, provided 
Khrushchev keeps Russian action in the is- 
land within bounds. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Here Khrushchev wants the West to accept 
the permanent division of Germany and 
Communist domination of East Europe by 
signing an East-West nonaggression pact be- 
tween the two blocs. Mr. Harriman, on this 
point, has instructions to listen only. No 
such deal is likely at this stage. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

In this area, where Khrushchey appears to 
be losing out in influence among Communists 
to Mao of Red China, the United States wants 
more of an effort by Russia to keep Red China 
from supporting simmering guerrilla wars. 

Mr. Harriman is said by top officials to have 
the authority from Mr. Kennedy to listen to 
any Soviet proposal on these and any other 
issues and to take the initiative on probing 
and exploring any possibilities of a deal across 
the board on East-West tensions. 

All officials concerned agree that Mr. Har- 
riman himself is not going to Russia to make 
a deal in the President’s name. There also is 
a healthy respect in Washington for Mr. Har- 
riman’s own inclinations to deal warily with 
the Russians, not to be taken in by them. It 
was Ambassador Harriman who, after Russia 
had become a wartime U.S. ally, sent warn- 
ing after warning from Moscow to Washing- 
ton describing Stalin as no man to trust. 

It was also Mr. Harriman who was sent to 
Laos and Geneva in 1962 to make a deal 
involving Russia and Red China as a “neu- 
tralist” solution in the Laotian war. That 
agreement was quickly violated by the Com- 
munists. Mr. Harriman is said to feel 
strongly that the Russians should be told to 
work more actively for peace in Laos or risk 
having the Chinese Reds drag them into a 
shooting war, perhaps a nuclear war, with 
the United States. 
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SOVIET SOFT TALK 


Khrushchev, on his side, has lost few 
opportunities in recent weeks to show his 
interest in a deal with the United States. 

There was a widely held feeling among 
West European and US. that the 
Soviet boss had deliberately scheduled his 
visit to East Berlin immediately following 
the Kenendy visit to West Germany and 
West Berlin in order to talk beligerently and 
rattle his rockets. 

Instead, Khrushchey talked relatively 
softly in East Berlin. He suggested he 
might be willing to join the United States 
in a formal ban on atmospheric and under- 
water testing. And he revived a proposal for 
a nonaggression pact between the Western 
powers, including the United States, in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Communist bloc, including Russia, in the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

The Warsaw group includes the East Ger- 
man puppet government. West Germany, 
although it deals informally with East Ger- 
man officials on trade and on matters in- 
volving Berlin, has been extremely careful 
to avoid any formal contact with East 
Germany. 

There was nothing new in this Khrushchev 
proposal for a NATO-Warsaw treaty. Some 
Washington officials, hinting that such a 
treaty might one day be acceptable to the 
United States, said: “Well, times change.“ 

As an example of change in this area an- 
other U.S. official noted that the deal made 
last July at Geneva on Laos—the deal nego- 
tiated in part by Mr. Harriman—involved 
both the United States and Red China as 
cosigners, although the United States up to 
that time, had refused such association with 
a Chinese Government it did not recognize. 

In the case of the NATO-Warsaw pact, 
however, a change in the U.S. attitude is less 
likely. Such a pact would, in effect, freeze 
the division of Germany and the Red domi- 
nation of East Europe. France and West 
Germany bitterly oppose such a deal. Mr. 
Harriman and Mr. Kennedy himself are not 
inclined to give Khrushchev something for 
nothing. 

REBUFF TO RED CHINA 

Khrushchev was in East Berlin when Red 
China’s team of negotiators arrived in Mos- 
cow for the stated purpose of settling differ- 
ences between the Communist comrades, 
Red China’s main complaint about Khru- 
shchev is that he favors coexistence with 
the capitalists rather than Communist rev- 
olution, Lenin style, or Communist aggres- 
sion, Stalin style. 

Khrushchev, on July 9, pounded the insult 
home by moving from East Berlin not back 
to Moscow, where the Chinese Reds dealt 
with second-string Russian Communists, but 
to Kiev in the Soviet Ukraine, where he met 
with Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium's Foreign 
Minister. 

Previously, in 1961, Khrushchey had used a 
talk with as a means of easing East- 
West tensions then built up around Berlin. 
This time, Spaak went from Kiev to Moscow, 
where the Red Chinese were being given a 
chilly reception, to say that he was confident 
that the East-West relations will improve. 


BIG TWO TALKS AHEAD? 


By mid-July, speculation about a Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev meeting had reached its 
highest pitch since the two leaders talked for 
2 days in Vienna in June 1961. That meet- 
ing reestablished contacts broken since 
Khrushchev had wrecked the Paris summit 
meeting with Mr. Eisenhower in May 1960, 
Only agreement at Vienna was on a neutral 
and independent Laos—an agreement soon 
broken by the Reds, 

Now another Kennedy-Khrushchev meet- 
ing seems possible. In London, particularly, 
Officials said there was a 50-50 chance that 
Khrushchey wanted a limited test-ban agree- 
ment with Mr. Harriman in order to get Mr. 
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Kennedy to another Big Two conference in 
the near future. 

Russians in Eastern Europe and elsewhere 
were dropping hints that such a conference 
was already arranged for the end of July or 
early in August. United States and British 
Officials scoffed at such reports as “wishful 
thinking” by Khrushchev. 

In Bonn, some officials suggested that 
Khrushchey was engaged in a deliberate 
come-on—inviting the West to engage in a 
deal with Russia that had no chance of suc- 
cess. The West Germans said Khrushchey 
might only be trying to frighten the Chinese 
Reds by such feints prior to giving them his 
“best offer” for patching up the feud between 
the Reds. 

From other capitals—as from Washing- 
ton—came suggestions that the feud between 
Russia and Red China now had swelled to 
such proportions that it had given new values 
to the world balance of power. President 
Kennedy, it was said, is working fast to see 
whether Khrushchev is in fact ready to make 
a deal on terms the United States can accept. 

All over the Western World, in neutral 
capitals and from Communist countries too, 
this much was agreed by mid-July: 

The United States and Russia now are en- 
gaged, openly and actively, in a move toward 
a deal involving not merely a limited 
nuclear-test ban, but all major issues of the 
cold war. Chances of success still are rated 
on both sides as slim at best. But the move 
toward a deal is on. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TRAVEL 
AGENCIES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago a group of 
California educators and students were 
stranded in New York while en route to 
a planned European tour. It has been 
determined that the basic responsibility 
for stranding these passengers was the 
irresponsible action of the travel agency 
that planned the tour. 

This type of action not only reflects 
discredit on the entire travel industry, 
but in this particular case, there was an 
adverse reaction to the air carrier in- 
dustry as well. It is my purpose to set 
the facts straight as far as the air car- 
riers were concerned. 

This group was told that Intercon- 
tinental U.S., Inc., would provide the 
transatlantic portion of their transpor- 
tation. Intercontinental states that they 
canceled this contract 10 days prior to 
the date of departure because the group 
did not qualify for charter rates. The 
significant factor involved here is the 
status of the air carrier, Intercontinental. 
This is a foreign-based carrier operat- 
ing into and out of the United States 
with operating authority issued by the 
Federal Aviation Agency under part 45 
of the Civil Air Regulations. This type 
of airline is known in the industry as 
a “part 45” carrier. They have no eco- 
nomic authorization or certification from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and there- 
fore are not subject to CAB rules and 
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regulations. The part 45 operating cer- 
tificate forbids the holder from operat- 
ing as a common carrier, that is, con- 
ducting regular and frequent flights and 
holding their services out to the public. 
Until just recently these so-called “part 
45” carriers were not required to provide 
the FAA with reports indicating the 
source of their revenues. Therefore, it 
has been extremely difficult to regulate 
and confine their operations to the terms 
of their operating authority. In the case 
of Intercontinental, which is based in 
Luxembourg, it is legally impossible to 
subpena their records and files in order 
to determine if they are operating with- 
in their specific limitations, The CAB 
has the authority under the Federal 
Aviation Act to institute action against 
these carriers only if they are violating 
the terms of their operating certificate. 
The disparity in this category of car- 
riers, and other air carriers, exists in 
two areas, one, they are not required to 
maintain minimum liability insurance 
coverage which is required of CAB cer- 
tificated supplemental carriers, and two, 
they are not regulated economically by 
the Board; therefore they are not re- 
quired to file and abide by published 
tariffs. It is my understanding that this 
is a matter of considerable concern to the 
CAB and they are contemplating specific 
action to establish some degree of control 
over this situation. 

My real point of concern is the inabil- 
ity of the general public to distinguish 
between the part 45 operators and the 
supplemental air carriers who are certi- 
fied by the CAB. The supplemental 
carriers, through their trade association, 
the National Air Carriers Association, 
provided every possible assistance to the 
stranded group in New York, but unfor- 
tunately could not adjust their schedules 
to accommodate the established itiner- 
ary of the group. 

I think it is extremely important that 
all Members of Congress are aware that 
the supplemental carriers are a very rep- 
utable group who operate under legisla- 
tion provided by the Congress last year 
which established them as the charter 
air carriers of the air transport system. 
Their safety record as a group is a model 
for the entire industry. As a matter of 
fact, the 15 presently certificated supple- 
mental carriers have incurred only 1 ac- 
cident involving passenger fatalities in 
their entire history of operation, which 
in the majority of cases, extends over a 
period of 17 years. This group is pro- 
viding an extremely useful contribution 
to air transportation and should not be 
confused in any way with the noncertif- 
icated part 45 carriers. 

I also believe that all Members of the 
Congress should cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in their efforts to prevent so- 
called part 45 operators from engaging 
in common carrier operations without 
authority from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Such efforts are not only essen- 
tial in order to preserve the good name 
of the certificated supplemental air car- 
riers but, more importantly, are vital in 
the interests of air safety and the or- 
derly development of a sound air trans- 
portation system. 
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UNWARRANTED ATTACK ON CON- 
GRESSMAN OTTO PASSMAN 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this morning’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post there appeared an editorial 
entitled “House Divided” which was an 
unwarranted attack upon one of our most 
respected and capable colleagues, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. OTTO 
PASSMAN. 

In this tirade, the editor accuses Mr. 
PassMan of occupying a post to which he 
is not entitled and assumes that because 
he happens to belong to the majority 
party he is thereby morally bound to vote 
and act only as the President dictates, 

This editorial is similar to another re- 
cent one in which the writer stated that 
the Congress constitutes a “ball and 
chain on the progress of our country.” 

There are avowed enemies to our con- 
stitutional form of government and it 
would seem that the Post is relegating it- 
self to that category. 

House DIVIDED 

Chairman Orro E. Passman of the House 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations Appro- 
priations is off once more on his annual cam- 
paign against foreign aid. As a realist, he 
says, he recognizes that foreign aid is a “po- 
litical ‘fact of life’ today,” but an extremely 
distasteful fact that should be contained 
and phased out as soon as possible. In a 
recent article in the New York Times maga- 
zine the Louisiana Congressman emphatically 
reiterated his belief that “the whole program 
is wrong” and declared that foreign aid has 
been “one of the greatest foreign policy fail- 
ures in history.” 

The strange thing is not that a Congress- 
man should be making political hay out of 
a program that is often unpopular with tax- 
payers or that a legislator should find much 
to criticize in a venture so far flung and 
necessarily so experimental as foreign aid. 
Rather it is that, feeling as he does, Mr. 
PassMAN should cling to his post as the key- 
man in the appropriation of funds for the 
program. And the greatest mystery of all 
is why Congress, which is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the policy of helping other coun- 
tries defend their freedom, should retain Mr. 
PassMan in the position which enables him 
most effectively to sabotage the program. 

The spectacle of an appropriations chair- 
man loudly proclaiming his opposition to this 
basic policy of the Democratic Party, which 
gave him his assignment, is symptomatic of 
the disorganization of Congress. As a citi- 
zen and a legislator, Mr. Pass MAN is at liberty 
to say whatever may please him about for- 
eign aid. But there is nothing other than 
the blind and self-defeating seniority rule 
which says that a man who believes that the 
“whole program is wrong” should continue 
to preside over the appropriation of funds 
for it. 

By allowing Mr. PassMaAn to eat his cake of 
demogoguery and at the same time to retain 
the fruits of seniority the Democratic House 
makes responsible party government vir- 
tually impossible. Of course, Mr. PASSMAN 
is not the only congressional chairman who 
is out of sympathy with the policies of his 
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party, but he has become a flagrant example 
of how the Congress sets up and retains bar- 
riers to its own success. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans of this generation have witnessed 
miraculous changes in every field of hu- 
man endeavor—a new world has unfold- 
ed itself through man’s ingenuity in the 
sciences, in the arts and in the philoso- 
phies of life’s existence. In the last four 
decades, we have observed the timely 
contributions made by dedicated indi- 
viduals in the field of social science to- 
ward the solution of many problems be- 
setting the human race. 

Eleanor Roosevelt was one of those 
who lived her life seeking man’s de- 
liverance from the slavery of prejudice, 
ignorance, and poverty. She was angel- 
ic in her purity of thought for the reali- 
zation of the equality of man. She 
sought to destroy the myths of sociolo- 
gists that humans were wholly victims 
of their environmental influences and 
limited to congenital inheritance in men- 
tal development. 

She emphasized in her lectures the 
lack of opportunity for intellectual de- 
velopment and job training as contrib- 
uting to the common ills of mankind in 
his social degradation. 

Her unrelenting fight for human 
rights of all races in all lands influenced 
the nations of the world to better un- 
derstand the cause of freedom and the 
symbol of liberty. 

As First Lady she delved into every 
phase of the study of human relations. 
It was she more than anyone else who 
was able to influence the President in 
presenting New Deal legislation to the 
Congress treating with the intricate eco- 
nomic problems of the working classes. 
The ability to present to his satisfaction 
a true survey of the situation or prob- 
lem. Her discussions were marked with 
authority, a result of thoughtful prep- 
aration based on direct inquiry and 
research gained his interest. 

She was the Joan d'Arc of the more 
progressive conceptions of a new democ- 
racy. She was true to the ideals of her 
Christian training, and declared that 
man was influenced by his worship at 
the altar of a God who created all men 
equal. He had given to the human race 
his son, the living Christ, whose teach- 
ings set the example for man to follow— 
to relieve the oppressed, to return to the 
dispossessed; to restore to those discrimi- 
nated against, their human and civil 
rights. The realization of these aims 
were her Bible, and she pursued their 
public acceptance with unrelenting pres- 
sure. No advocate of reform in the his- 
tory of our country moved with greater 
celerity, with more forensic fervor, or 
ae more honest conviction than she 
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Her aura of activity first attracted the 
attention of the citizens of our Nation 
when as First Lady, she, independent of 
her husband, the President, took trips 
throughout the land giving lectures on 
social problems, interviewing persons in 
all walks of life. These experiences 
broadened her viewpoint and under- 
standing. She gained firsthand knowl- 
edge of the depressive conditions under 
which thousands of unfortunate victims 
of the economy were living as forgotten 
men. She gave them a ray of hope, 
and through her conferences with the 
President, who became interested—some- 
thing was done for the little man and his 
family—the beginning of the reawaken- 
ing of the public conscience resulted in 
that era the passage of legislation for 
social benefit called the New Deal. She 
steadily gained stature with everyone 
including the President of the United 
States. She carried the message of the 
administration to the waiting populace— 
her words were instructive and decisive 
in constructively determining solutions 
for the ever growing problems of that 
period. 

As a delegate to the United Nations, 
her service on the Human Rights Com- 
mission, drafting the Declaration of 
Human Rights and covenants, earned 
for her the everlasting gratitude of the 
human races of all nations. 

Her indomitable will helped shape the 
destiny of Israel as a state—her argu- 
ments, both practical and idealistic, cap- 
tivated the thinking of the delegates. 
She stressed the fact that a government 
for the homeland of the Jewish people 
was inevitable under the Balfour Resolu- 
tion, creating a place of refuge, adopted 
by the United States and England after 
World War I. 

Upon leaving the United Nations in 
1952, she traveled all over the world 
under the patronage of the American 
Association for the United Nations 
espousing the causes of brotherhood 
among nations, and was well received 
wherever she went. 

Her strong mind and gentle effeminate 
characteristics of the true mother were 
reflected in her writing for a syndicated 
column. The interesting incidents and 
experiences in her travels were depicted 
in a warm, flowing style that played 
upon, and stimulated one’s heartstrings. 
In Chicago, it was widely read in the 
Sun Times, a Field publication. 

Her intellectual qualities, her deep in- 
terest in the welfare of all people of low 
caste, and her independence of thought 
and action, won for her the admiration 
of the world. 

In her social work, she followed the 
patterned ideas of Jane Addams—they 
both loved humankind—their philosophy 
of life was similar. The circumstances 
of birth were parallel—born of affluent 
family, educated, given social preference, 
enjoyed family prestige, wielded power- 
ful influence in all phases of human rela- 
tions, were indefatigable in their work, 
and positive in their thinking programs. 
Each meticulously planned their moves 
and each respected and loved people in 
unfortunate circumstances. Both were 
constructive in criticism, brilliant of 
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mind, vitally resourceful, pliable for cor- 
rective changes, and courageous. Each 
practiced self-denial, and were literate 
authors and writers. Both were oblivious 
to the antics of critics and their words 
of criticism. Each felt a down-to-earth 
pride in their work without a touch of 
vanity. 

It was her maternal instincts of love 
and compassion for mankind that cap- 
tivated the hearts of the sons and daugh- 
ters of all nations and races. She awaits 
her acceptance into God’s golden acres. 
She had walked through the slums and 
ghettos of a cruel world without fear. 
Now she is restless and apprehensive of 
a greater fear than any—for those in the 
immortal world who faltered or were too 
timid to face up realistically to their 
problems. It is natural for the great 
mother of the world to nurture a sup- 
pressed desire to have all her children 
ultimately with her. God, in his omnip- 
otent wisdom through her intercession 
will open his many mansions to the un- 
washed and the unwatched. As the great 
lady would quote Christ They know 
not what they do.” 

In paying respect to the memory of 
a great lady, I dedicate these few lines: 


Fate played in her gentle hands, 
Failures smashed men of every race; 
Hunger—poverty, did embrace 
Workless days throughout the land. 
And she strove with courage high 
Studying, planning programs through 
So men's lives could start anew; 
Sparking those whose hopes had died. 
She did freedom’s battle wage 

For half man and half a slave, 

That he gain full liberty 

To live on with dignity. 

On the day of judgment—read 

Lists of good souls for release, 

Waiting, as they rest in peace, 

Time stands still for the dead. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the Library of Congress, there were 
46.3 million families in the United 
States in 1962. I obtained this infor- 
mation, because it seemed to me desir- 
able to relate Federal expenditures in 
terms that can be better understood: 

No one—neither any citizen nor even 
a banker and certainly not a Member of 
Congress, nor, I venture to say, even the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon— 
is capable of conveying in ordinary, sim- 
ple, and understandable and graphic 
words just how immense, how almost 
unmeasurably vast is a billion dollars. 

On paper it is easy to write “$1 bil- 
lion,” and the House appropriates such 
an amount sometimes with only a few 
minutes or a few hours of consideration. 
But if each Representative had to collect 
$21.66 from the head of each family in 
his congressional district for each billion 
we spend, he would have to do quite a lit- 
tle explaining. 

Applying this family formula to the 
various appropriations acted on by the 
House thus far, we would reduce the 
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President’s budget request for fiscal 1964 
to the following: 


Appropriation bill (mil- each 
lions) | Ameril- 
can 
family 
Interior ai eee e $998 $21. 55 
Treasury-Post Office...) 6,146 132. 74 
Labor- ann 5 
ti —.— and Weitare. „789 124. 38 
oe — OE 6, 368 137. 53 
Legislat eae 182 3. 
State-Justice-Commerce- 
Judiciary..............- 2,159 46.63 
— ccecdunsn 49,014 | 1,058. 64 
Total bills to date. 70,629 | 1, 828. 37 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
budget requests totaling $70 billion thus 
far considered by the House represents 
an average cost of $1,526.37 per family 
in America. The House cut those re- 
quests $3.2 billion or $69.11 per average 
family. But, of course, the Senate will 
restore some of these cuts as it always 
does. 

The President's total cash budget for 
fiscal 1964 of $98.8 billion averages 
$2,133.90 for each family and the actual 
expenditures in fiscal 1964 including 
trust accounts will be $122 billion, or 
$2,635 per family or $219.58 per month 
per average family. 

So, as I say, the figures in billions or 
even millions when printed do not tell 
the story. I think the breadwinner in 
each family and the housewife who has 
to buy the food and stretch her husband’s 
paycheck should understand the burden 
his and her Government is putting on 
the family income. When the Govern- 
ment has a deficit as it had during the 
past 12 months, the figures when printed 
or spoken may not sink home, but if in- 
stead of a $7 billion deficit the amount 
is stated in terms of $151 average per 
family it does mean something. 

Mr. Speaker, not long ago the Nation’s 
$9 billion stockpile was investigated and 
it was stated the taxpayers were stuck 
with a loss on it to the tune of $4 billion. 
Did this forecast of a huge loss shock the 
American people? Perhaps, but I think 
that had the report of the committee 
read differently so as to emphasize the 
loss per family it might have stirred up 
greater public indignation. The word 
“billion” is just a sort of a vague term or 
expression that has an impersonal mean- 
ing, and fails to create any clear com- 
prehension of the actual dollars involved. 

For example, who understands that 
$1 billion in dollar bills would cover a 
building lot that is 51 feet wide and 219 
feet long—a little more than a quarter 
acre—to a depth of 3 feet 7 inches? 

Who understands that 1 billion bills 
placed end to end would extend the dis- 
tance of 96,670 miles, or about 4 times 
around the world? If you traveled 
around the world picking them up at the 
rate of 1 per second, 40 hours a week, 
you would have to work 134 years to be- 
come a billionaire. 

Who understands that with $1 billion 
you could buy 500,000 new automobiles 
each costing $2,000? Placed bumper to 
bumper these cars would extend 1,562 
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miles, about the distance from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Who understands that it would take 
almost 2,000 years—a period extending 
from the birth of Christ—to spend $1 
billion at the rate of $1 per minute? 

Who understands that $1 billion would 
pay for all food produced and consumed 
on farms of the United States in 1961? 

I think those of us in Congress who 
oppose Federal expenditures for new 
programs, who oppose increasing the na- 
tional debt, must do a better job of ex- 
plaining our objections. This could be 
done more effectively by showing the 
cost to each taxpaying unit. 

It seems to me we talk about deficit 
financing and inflation when we should 
be pointing out the loss in purchasing 
power to each paycheck and pension. 

What difference is there between a 
national debt of $300 billion as against 
a national debt of $309 billion? In the 
face of an increase in the gross national 
product, it is argued, there is no dif- 
ference. 

Well, there is a difference. Every 
citizen should know what this difference 
is. For one thing the difference repre- 
sents what is owed by each family in 
America as their share of the Federal 
Government’s liability. The difference, 
in terms of how much each average fam- 
ily owes, is between a family owing $6,480 
and between it owing $6,674. 

The issue today, as I see it, is in decid- 
ing what we want to do for our Govern- 
ment. The question—in response to our 
President’s original inaugural challenge 
to each citizen—is should his family be 
called on to share more Federal debt or 
should his family forgo more Govern- 
ment benefits. The people, of course, are 
the ones to answer that question. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the $10 billion 
interest on the national debt amounting 
to $215 per year per family should be 
increased. I do not think all these 
costly new programs that would increase 
this yearly expense are necessary. So, 
Mr. Speaker, I suggest that each col- 
league who feels as I do, explain expendi- 
tures in relation to each of the families 
we represent. Then, I am sure, each 
Member of Congress will avoid the diffi- 
culty and lack of understanding which is 
inherent where total overall cost of pro- 
grams in terms of billions is used. 

In this respect, Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have an important responsi- 
bility to our constituents and the people 
of America to explain the nature and ex- 
tent of Government spending and how 
it relates to them personally. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lizonatr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. F ooOD] is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain statements 
and articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements by 
a number of my colleagues be inserted 
following my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks following my 
remarks and the remarks of my col- 
leagues on this subject at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with Public Law 86-90—the famous 
Captive Nations Week resolution which 
Congress passed in July 1959—the Amer- 
ican people this week are observing 
Captive Nations Week. As in yesteryear, 
from Maine to Hawaii, from Florida to 
Alaska, Americans will by individual 
voice or organized rallies and ceremonies 
speak out in behalf of over 22 captive 
nations in Eurasia and this hemisphere. 
This week they will urge that our Gov- 
ernment renew its moral and political 
determination to seek the liberation and 
freedom of Cuba and the 2 dozen captive 
nations in Eastern Europe and Asia. 
Our people are celebrating the fifth Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance. 

In its lead editorial of Friday, July 12, 
1963, entitled A More Fluid World,” the 
Washington Post commented: 

During the past few weeks, it must have 
been borne in upon the most imperceptive 
that the world is moving toward a period of 
fluidity—into an interval when long estab- 
lished rigidities acquire greater malleability, 
when things that seemed massively immobile 
seem to melt a little, when what looked like 
the very hard facts of life begin to thaw and 
run. 


The fifth observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week presents us in Congress with 
a perfect occasion for the formation of 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
As many times in the past, this body can 
exercise leadership in a field that is of 
basic important to the security of our 
Nation. No one seeks more to bury the 
truths and realities about all the captive 
nations than the Russian leader, Khru- 
shchev himself. Regrettably, there are 
many in this country, both in high and 
low stations, who would seek to accom- 
modate him in this respect. In effect, 
they would have us throw into disuse 
one of our most formidable weapons in 
the cold war. 

I cannot believe that we in Congress 
are prepared to disarm ourselves because 
the sensitivities of Khrushchev or a Mao 
Tse-tung might be aroused. This pow- 
erful political weapon as represented by 
the captive nations of Europe, Asia, and 
in this hemisphere must be provided for, 
strengthened, and constantly fueled so 
that our people will never forget their 
obligations to the preservation and ex- 
pansion of freedom; so that our adver- 
saries will not forget our determination 
to meet these obligations. As elected 
representatives of our people, we in Con- 
gress have a fundamental responsibility 
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to perform—the responsibility of inform- 
ing our people about all the captive na- 
tions, the responsibility of constantly in- 
vestigating and studying developments 
in these nations, the responsibility of dis- 
cerning the opportunities presented by 
these developments for the advance of 
world freedom. 

This heavy responsibility can only be 
met in any satisfactory way by the 
formation of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. And the perfect 
occasion for this act is now during the 
fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week. The occasion is now for Con- 
gress to exercise its leadership in this 
vital field. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Rules Committee 
there are at present 3 dozen resolutions 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. These 
resolutions call for a hearing and a vote. 
I have requested the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to consider the pro- 
posal of a special committee in the light 
of all the maneuvers that have been 
staged these past 2 years to stall decisive 
action on this vital proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of nu- 
merous authorities on the Soviet Union 
the letter sent by Secretary of State Rusk 
to the Honorable Howard W. SMITH, the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, should have been accepted 
as conclusive evidence of the real and 
pressing need for an investigative special 
committee. 

That letter of August 1961, stands as 
a classic of error concerning the captive 
nations in the U.S.S.R. To conceive of 
“Ukraine, Armenia, or Georgia” as “tra- 
ditional parts of the Soviet Union” and 
then to state that “reference to these 
latter areas places the U.S. Government 
in the undesirable position of seeming to 
advocate the dismemberment of a his- 
torical state’—as though the Soviet 
Union were a historical state—leaves 
much to be desired in adequate under- 
standing of the realities and forces at 
work in the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
today I would like to include the follow- 
ing material: 

A copy of Public Law 86-90; the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation designating the 
week of July 14-20, 1963, as Captive Na- 
tions Week; a series of early proclama- 
tions by Governors of the various States 
and mayors of a number of cities 
throughout the Nation; a copy of House 
Resolution 14; League of Prayer for the 
Captive Peoples; article in Ave Maria, 
Miserere for the Silent Alleluias”; Cap- 
tive Nations Week program in Syracuse, 
N. V.; Pravda's reaction to President's 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week 
the New York Times, July 9, 1963; report 
“J.F.K. Upholds ‘Just Hopes’ of Captive 
Nations”, New York Journal American, 
July 6, 1963; column by Ted Lewis on 
captive nations, New York Daily News, 
July 5, 1963; report, “U.S. Pays Tribute 
to Captive Nations,” New York World 
Telegram, July 6, 1963; and press news, 
Georgetown University on forum— 
“Why Captive Nations Week?”—July 9, 
1963. 
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SJ. Res. 111 


Joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week of July as “Captive 
Nations Week” 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to 
recognize the natural interdependency of 
the peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free peo- 
ples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or 
other religious freedoms, and of their in- 
dividual liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should be 
steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the 3d week in July 1959 as “Captive Nations 
Week” and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. The President 
is further authorized and requested to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. 

Approved July 17, 1959. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1963—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas by a joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 

has authorized and requested the President 
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of the United States of America to Issue a 
proclamation, designating the 3d week in 
July 1959 as Captive Nations Week, and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world; and 

Whereas the cause of human rights and 
dignity remains a universal aspiration; and 

Whereas justice requires the elemental 
right of free choice; and 

Whereas this Nation has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of national self- 
determination and human freedom: 

Now therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
14, 1963, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifth 
day of July in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and eighty-eighth. 

By the President: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR’s OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, July 11, 1963. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—JULY 14 To 20, 1963 


Whereas the Old World homelands of many 
American citizens have in many cases suf- 
fered subjugation of their national inde- 
pendence as a result of Communist tryanny; 
and 

Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, joining their countrymen 
all over the Nation, possess a warm under- 
standing and sympathy for the aspiration of 
people everywhere for freedom; and 

Whereas it is fitting for Americans to set 
aside a special week for the expression of 
our sympathy and emphasis of our support 
toward these captive nations in their striv- 
ings for independence: 

Now, therefore, I, William W. Scranton, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, do proclaim the week of July 14 to 
20, 1963, Captive Nations Week in Pennsyl- 
vania, and encourage our citizens to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
eleventh day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the Commonwealth, the one 
hundred and eighty-eighth. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, 
Governor. 
GEORGE I. BLOOM, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas by Public Law 86-90 (73 Stat. 212), 
the Congress of the United States has pro- 
vided for designation of the third week in 
July as Captive Nations Week, and for ob- 
servance thereof by the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of world 
communism have led, directly and indirectly, 
to the subjugation of the national independ- 
ence of many nations and the deprivation of 
individual liberties of the people therein; 
and 
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Whereas the people in Hawaii are linked 
by bonds of culture, family, and principle to 
peoples in the free world and in the captive 
nations, particularly those in North Korea, 
mainland China, and North Vietnam; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Burns, Governor 
of the State of Hawaii, do hereby designate 
the week of July 14-20, 1963, as Captive Na- 
tions Week, and urge the people of the State 
of Hawaii to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of the people of the captive 
nations for national independence and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Done at Iolani Palace, Honolulu, State of 
Hawaii, this 9th day of July 1963. 

JOHN A. BURNS, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of Montana and the 
United States are linked by bonds of family 
and principle to those who love freedom and 
justice on every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the government and the 
people of Montana and the United States of 
America for their just aspirations for freedom 
and national independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Tim Babcock, Governor 
of the State of Montana, do hereby designate 
the week of July 14 through 20, 1963, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of Montana to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, and I urge them to study the plight 
of the Soviet-dominated nations and to re- 
commit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the peoples of those captive 
nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Montana to be affixed. Done at the city 
of Helena, the capital, this day of July, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-three. 

By the Governor: 

Tim Banck, Governor. 


Attest: 
Frank Murray, Secretary of State. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS. 


PROCLAMATION, CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, BY 
JOHN H. CHAFEE, GOVERNOR 


Citizens of Rhode Island are especially 
mindful of the humanitarian doctrines of 
Roger Williams who, seeking freedom from 
religious intolerance, founded this State in 
1636. 

Today our firm belief in the fundamental 
dignity of man attests to the world that 
America stands for freedom and is prepared 
to pay any price and to meet any hardship to 
assure its survival. 

The brave people of many other nations 
are now subjected to ruthless foreign op- 
pression, but they have never given up hope 
that their countries will one day again take 
their rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. 

Because of our common heritage of an en- 
during concern for peace and freedom, it is 
particularly appropriate that we honor our 
silent allies and reaffirm our support of their 
desire to choose for themselyes the form of 
government that they wish: Now, therefore, 
do I, John H. Chafee, Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
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proclaim the week of July 14-20, 1963, as 
Captive Nations Week, and call upon the 
citizens of this State to recognize the injus- 
tices suffered by all of these countries and 
to join in a plea for an end to their unlaw- 
ful enslavement. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the State to 
be affixed this 19th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-three and of independence the one 
hundred and eighty-eighth. 

JoHN H. CHAFEE, Governor. 

By the Governor. 


— 


GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION—CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, JuLx 15-22, 1963 

Whereas, silenced but unconquered, the 
enslaved peoples of Central-Eastern Europe 
have never ceased their fight for a free life; 
and 

Whereas the United States possesses a 
warm understanding and sympathy for these 
subjected nations; and 

Whereas at a time when anticolonialism 
and recognition of the right of freedom for 
small nations is sweeping the world—a move- 
ment which the Communists are trying to 
turn against the West—it is vital for the 
United States to combine sincere support of 
independence for the new nations with the 
demand for the restoration of independence 
in the old nations of Eastern 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gover- 
nor of the State of Maryland, do hereby pro- 
claim July 15-22, 1963, as Captive Nations 
Week in this State. I urge my fellow citizens 
to offer prayers in their churches and syna- 
gogues for the peaceful liberation of these 
countries so they may once more stand with 
the free nations of the world. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of An- 
napolis, this 13th day of June, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-three. 

J. MILLARD TAWES. 

By the Governor: 

LLOYD L. SIMPKINS, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF IOWA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCLAMATION—CaPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and 3 policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the people of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
people of the United States of Amer- 
ica for their just aspirations for freedom 
and national independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Harold E. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 14 through 20, 1963, 
as Captive Nations Week. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused the great 
seal of the State of Iowa to be affixed. 
Done at Des Moines this 19th day of June 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-three. 


Governor. 
Attest: 


Secretary of State. 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Crry HALL, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
PROCLAMATION 


To the citizens of Los Angeles, greetings; 

Whereas the continued enslavement of a 
large part of the world’s population by Rus- 
sia affronts the free world concept of indi- 
vidual liberty and human dignity, and 

Whereas millions of people in Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Red China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and others look for- 
ward to the day the tyranny of Communist 
dictatorship will disappear, and 

Whereas it is consistent with the ideals of 
our Nation that all men everywhere be free; 

Now, therefore, as the mayor of the city 
of Los Angeles I proclaim the third week in 
July 1963 as Captive Nations Week and urge 
all citizens to join in an assurance to those 
enslaved that we of the free world will never 
abandon those who keep up the fight against 
cruel and power-greed dictatorship under 
which millions are now temporarily forced 
to exist. 

SAMUEL WILLIAM Yorry, 
Mayor. 


Whereas the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
have by resolution requested and authorized 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate the week of July 14 through July 20, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas we Americans are proud that 
many refugees from the oppressed countries 
have found asylum in the United States; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to many of the captive nation peoples; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to these people of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States for their just 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the citizens of the State of Ten- 
nessee are fully aware of and grieve for the 
plight of those made captive under the heavy 
yoke of Russian communism: 

Now, therefore, I, Henry Loeb, mayor of 
the city of Memphis, Tenn., do hereby desig- 
nate the week of July 14 through July 20, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week in the city of 
Memphis, and urge the widest possible coop- 
eration in the observance of this week. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of 
Memphis to be affixed this 29th day of June 
1963. 

HENRY LOEB. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas as a result of Communist aggres- 
sion and subversion, there now are two dozen 
captive nations; and 

Whereas nothing would delight the Com- 
munist powers more than a seeming acqui- 
escence on our part toward the permanent 
captivity of these nations; and 

Whereas our Nation is determined to seek 
the freedom of all the captive nations; and 

Whereas there is a need for our people to 
learn more about the captive nations, and 
a need for popular cold-war education. 

Now, therefore, to continue to learn and 
work toward the freeing of all captive na- 
tions, the Congress has designated the period 
of July 14-20, 1963, as the fifth Captive Na- 
tions Week observance, and I, Murray A. Stol- 
ler, mayor of the city of Roanoke, Va., do 

proclaim this period as the fifth observance 
51 Captive Nations Week. 
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Given under my hand this 27th day of 
June 1963. 
MURRAY A. STOLLER, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
VIRGINIA L. SHAW, 
City Clerk. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1963 


Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas the people of the Soviet-domi- 
nated captive nations have been deprived 
of their national independence and their 
individual liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America for their 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence: 

Now, therefore, I, Jerome P. Cavanagh, 
mayor of the city of Detroit, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 14-20, 1963, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and urge that it be ob- 
served as such in recognition of the plight 
of the Soviet-dominated nations, and I urge 
all citizens of the city of Detroit to recom- 
mit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the 225 million people of these 
captive nations. 

Given under my hand and seal this 3d 
day of July 1963. 


Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July 1959 as 
Captive Nations Week, and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 

Whereas it is in keeping with our na- 
tional tradition that the American people 
manifest its interest in the freedom of other 
nations; and 

Whereas pursuant to this joint resolution 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Honorable John F. Kennedy, has 
issued such proclamations: 

Now, therefore, I, Raymond R. Tucker, 
mayor of the city of St. Louis, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 14, 1963, through 
July 20, 1963, as Captive Nations Week in 
St. Louis and urge the citizens of St. Louis 
to recommit themselves to the support of 
the just aspirations of all peoples for na- 
tional. independence and freedom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the seal 
of the city of St. Louis, this second day 
of July A.D. 1963. 


Mayor. 
Attest: 


Register. 
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OFFICE OF THE Maron, 
Hartford, Conn. 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas many nations behind the Iron 
Curtain are living under the domination of 
Soviet communism, and 

Whereas this totalitarian rule has pro- 
duced indignities and suffering upon the 
people of these captive nations, and 

Whereas it is the duty and responsibility 
of the people in the free world and in par- 
ticular, the United States of America, to 
constantly remind the rest of the free world 
of this subjugation and Soviet tyranny: 

Now, therefore, I, William E. Glynn, mayor 
of the city of Hartford, hereby proclaim July 
14 through July 20, 1963, as Captive Nations 
Week, with the hope and the prayer that 
the people of this community will be re- 
minded of the terrible conditions existing 
under this Soviet tyranny in these captive 
nations and will renew their dedication to 
free government and exert every effort which 
will result in the eventual freedom and in- 
dependence of these captive nations. 

Dated this third day of July 1963. 

WILLIAM E. GLYNN, 
Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
City of Elizabeth, NJ. 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas in accordance with Public Law 
86-90, unanimously adopted by the 86th 
Congress, the President of the United States 
is expected to proclaim the third week of 
July as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas through direct and indirect ag- 
gression the national independence of more 
than 22 countries has been subjugated by the 
imperialistic policies of Communist Russia; 
and 

Whereas these captive nations look to the 
United States of America for leadership in 
helping them regain their freedom and in- 
dependence and it is fitting that we should 
pledge ourselves to help them in their 
struggle; and 

Whereas a special urgency exists this year 
for the widest possible observance of Captive 
Nations Week because of the pressure by the 
Soviet Union for the abolition of recognition 
of this cause in the United States of America: 

Now, therefore, I, Steven J. Bercik, mayor 
of the city of Elizabeth, N.J., do hereby de- 
clare the week of July 14-20, 1963, as Captive 
Nations Week in our city, and urge our 
citizens to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities in recognition 
of the suffering caused these captive nations. 

Given under my hand this twenty-fourth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and sixty- 
three. 

STEVEN J. BERCIK, 
Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
City of Chicago. 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas by joint resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States the third week of 
July has been designated as Captive Nations 
Week; and 

Whereas the city of Chicago is linked to 
these captive nations through the bonds of 
family, since numbered among the people of 
Chicago are hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens who through nativity or ancestry 
treasure the heritage which endowed them 
with the culture and industry which are 
theirs; and 

Whereas these nations have been made 
captive by the imperialistic, aggressive, and 
heartless policies of communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of these Communist- 
dominated nations have been deprived of 
their national independence and their indi- 
vidual liberties; and 
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Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
demonstrate to the peoples of the captive 
nations the support of the people of the city 
of Chicago for their just aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence; and 

Whereas the people of Chicago, as do all 
the people of the United States, want for 
the peoples of the world the same freedom 
and justice which is theirs: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, mayor 
of the city of Chicago, do hereby designate 
the week beginning July 14, 1963, as Captive 
Nations Week. 

I urge the people of Chicago to join in the 
programs arranged for observance of the oc- 
casion, and I urge all of our churches, our 
educational institutions, and all media of 
communications to observe the plight of the 
Communist-dominated nations and to join 
in support of the just aspirations of the 
people of the captive nations. 

I especially encourage everyone to con- 
cretely demonstrate his or her interest in 
the people imprisoned in the captive na- 
tions by their attendance at the program to 
be held at the band shell in Grant Park on 
Sunday afternoon, July 14, at 2 o'clock, 

Dated this 10th day of July A.D. 1963. 

RICHARD J. DALEY, 
Mayor. 


H. Res. 14 


Whereas on the issue of colonialism the 
blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to recom- 
mit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive 
nations”; and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to this 
Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again dur- 
ing the annual observances of Captive 
Nations Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of 
growing free world knowledge of and interest 
in all of the captive nations, and particularly 
the occupied non-Russian colonies within the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, his- 
tory, and demography, the now famous U-2 
plane flew mostly over captive non-Russian 
territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to win 
the psychopolitical cold war by assembling 
and forthrightly utilizing all the truths and 
facts pertaining to the enslaved condition of 
the peoples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and other subjugated nations; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
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fate of these occupied and captive non-Rus- 
sian nations would also give encouragement 
to latent liberal elements in the Russian So- 
viet Federative Socialist Republic—which 
contains Russia itself—and would help bring 
to the oppressed Russian people their over- 
due independence from centuries-long au- 
thoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also a 
prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in totalis- 
tic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow’s legalistic pretensions of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states” 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and politi- 
cal, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the four Presidential procla- 
mations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world to 
undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
@ committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committe on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same politi- 
cal party, to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled in 
the same manner as in the case of the orig- 
inal selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum except that a lesser num- 
ber, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, which includes 
those in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also 
of the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts con- 
cerning conditions existing in these nations, 
and means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to re- 
gain their national and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representatives 
as it deems proper, and shall make its first 
comprehensive report of the results of its in- 
quiry and study, together with its recom- 
mendations, not later than January 31, 1964. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times within 
or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
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production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and 
fix the compensation of such experts, consul- 
tants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 


LEAGUE OF PRAYER FOR THE CAPTIVE PEOPLES 
THE NEED 


For the captive peoples: Because they live 
under atheistic tyranny—in confusion and 
despair. Because they are physically and 
psychologically isolated—without priests to 
teach and console—without mass and sacra- 
ments. Because in their suffering they need 
help to become actively united with Christ. 
Because the free world seems not to care— 
the free world seems to have abandoned 
them. 

For the free peoples: Because they need to 
enliven their charity—to supply for their 
lack of penance and vicariously suffer by 
compassion for the captives and with 
Christ—“He had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were distressed, and lying like 
sheep that have no shepherd.” 


THE PLAN 


Priests: To say one mass a month for the 
sheep without shepherds. 

Auxiliaries (religious and lay): attend 
mass and receive communion once a month 
for the captives. 

Parishes and organizations: Offer mass and 
corporate communion on a definite day and 
hour each month. May spiritually adopt a 
captive parish and ask their prayers. 

Membership requirements: One mass and 
communion a month. One dollar a year, if 
possible; or whatever donation a group or 
individual can make. Membership is open 
to all who will assume the spiritual obliga- 
tions of the league. 


THE PATRONESS 


Our Lady of Guadalupe: Empress of the 
Americas, who appeared as the Immaculate 
Conception, the enemy of evil—the woman 
clothed with the sun, the moon at her feet, 
“terrible as an army in battle array!“ - who 
appeared to an oppressed and helpless people 
as the “Mother of All” and gave them hope. 


THE ULTIMATE AIM 


To reach the abandoned, all those peoples 
under Communist control: to assure them of 
our prayers and to ask theirs; to tell them 
that in the war of Christ vs. anti-Christ, 
Christ will win; to shift morale and hope 
to our side, for without them no battle is 
won. 


[From the April 1963 issue of Ave Maria] 
MISERERE FOR THE SILENT ALLELUIAS 
(By Kate Dooley) 


Alleluia! Christ is risen! The familiar, 
glorious words will ring again throughout 
the Christian world this Easter. But not 
everywhere * * * by no means everywhere. 
To millions of Catholics, Christ and His 
church remain entombed in the dark sepul- 
cher of atheistic communism. For them, 
the alleluia must be prayed in secret, or in 
silence. 

For us in the United States it is unthink- 
able not to be able to assist at mass and re- 
ceive the sacraments at this, of all times. 
Even for the sick, there are priests to bring 
them the sacraments. For millions of cap- 
tive Catholics, there are no priests, no 
masses, and no sacraments. 

And so this seems a most fitting time for 
us to add to our prayers a miserere for those 
enslaved, physically and spiritually, behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and, most 
recently, on the island of Cuba, so close to 
our own free shores. It was the sufferings 
of the latter that prompted formation of a 
league which offers a simple but very 
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concrete way for free Catholics to demon- 
strate that membership in the mystical body 
of Christ means far more to us than a theo- 
ological term. 

The League of Prayer for Captive Peoples 
was o under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Empress of the Americas, 
and while it was motivated most immedi- 
ately by the sufferings of the church in Cuba, 
it promotes prayer for captive peoples every- 
where. 

The idea began with an article, “Our Ob- 
ligation to the Enslaved,” published in Our 
Sunday Visitor last August. Inquiries led 
the author, Rev. Cletus Healy, S.J., to formu- 
late a league of priests for the captive peo- 
ples. Most Rev. Alfred F. Mendez, C.S.C., 
bishop of Arecivo, Puerto Rico, offered to 
sponsor the league and is now chairman of 
its executive committee. 

After discussions with exiled Bishops 
Eduardo Boza Masvidal of Cuba and Ceslaus 
Sipovic of Russia, as well as with Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, who is on the sponsoring 
committee, it was decided to call this a 
League of Prayer. By encouraging free 
parishes to adopt captive parishes, its origi- 
nators hope to increase the numbers of 
Catholics praying for one another. The first 
objective of the league remains the same: 
“to provide shepherds for the sheep without 
shepherds.” 

The pilot parish was that of Our Lady 
Queen of Martyrs in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Its pastor, Rev. Lamar J. Genovar, asked his 
people to adopt a Cuban parish. Bishop 
Masvidal suggested his own parish, Our Lady 
of Charity of Havana, since it has the larg- 
est number of Cuban Catholics under perse- 
cution. Beginning in January this year, mass 
is offered on the second Saturday of each 
month by members of the Florida parish. 
In return, Bishop Masvidal has offered mass 
for them, demonstrating that the suffering 
may pray for us, as we for them. 

The tremendous spiritual need of captive 
peoples is obvious. They are without pastors 
to teach, to console, to offer mass and admin- 
ister the sacraments. (Remember, our pas- 
tor is required to offer mass for his parish 
at least once a week.) These peoples are 
both physically and psychologically isolated 
from the church. In the midst of dangers 
and confusion, they must often feel that we 
have abandoned them, that we do not care. 
Lack of the spiritual strength drawn from 
the sacraments, plus the constant pressures 
of atheistic government, place them in great 
danger of despair. And yet, as so often 
demonstrated by those enduring persecution 
and martyrdom, their difficult life is poten- 
tially one which can merit infinite graces. 
And it can offer us, of the free church, an 
opportunity to enliven our charity and to 
supply for our lack of penance by vicariously 
suffering, through compassion for them and 
with Christ. 

“Ever since I’ve been a Catholic,” wrote 
one convert, “I’ve been appalled by Catholic 
indifference toward the millions of Catholics 

in this century. They take ‘the 
long view of history’ and say ‘the church is 
nourished by the blood of its martyrs: let's 
you be the martyr.’ Finally an effort is being 
made to do something about persecuted 
Catholics, something very simple: go to 
church in their stead, receive the sacraments 
in their stead.” 

The plan for the league is adapted to both 
individual and group membership. Priest 
members agree to offer one mass a month 
for the peoples captive under communism, 
on a specified day if possible. Auxiliaries, 
both religious and lay, attend one mass a 
month for, and as representatives of, the 
captive peoples. Parishes and organizations 
offer a monthly mass and corporate com- 
munion at a specified time each month. 
They may, if they wish, spiritually adopt a 
parish or organization within a captive 
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country. In many instances it is possible to 
let these people know that a group in the 
free world is praying for them. 

Membership requirements are simply 
this: one mass a month, and a dollar a year 
to pay for records and publications. (The 
latter is not required of religious.) 

It is hoped that notices of these parish or 
organization masses will interest others and 
encourage them to participate in the League 
of Prayer. The ultimate aim of the orga- 
nization is to reach through to the captive 
peoples and: 

1. Assure them of our prayers. 

2. Ask their prayers for us. 

3. Promote the doctrine of inevitability: 
in the war of Christ versus anti-Christ, 
Christ must win—that is, to shift morale 
and hope to our side, for without them no 
battle can be won. 

Readers who wish to join or to learn more 
about the league may write to: Dr. Natalie E. 
White, secretary, League of Prayer for the 
Captive Peoples, P.O. Box 8911, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Certainly the Easter season when we re- 
joice in our deliverance from the bonds of 
sin is a most fitting time in which to re- 
member those who are in bondage to atheis- 
tic communism and who must cling to their 
faith in the face of persecution and martyr- 
dom—and must do this without the mass 
and the sacraments, which we take so much 
for granted. For them, we can add a fer- 
vent miserere to our own joyful alleluia. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 14-Jur x 21, 
1963, S¥RACUSE-ONONDAGA 


GENTLEMEN: The city of Syracuse and the 
county of Onondaga under formal joint proc- 
lamation by Mayor William Walsh and 
county executive John Mulroy will join the 
Nation the week of July 14 through July 21 
for the observance of Captive Nations Week 
in order to manifest clearly to such peoples 
enslaved by Communist Russia that the peo- 
ples of this community share with them their 
aspirations for the recovery of their liberties 
and independence. 

The official signing of Captive Nations 
Week proclamation will take place on July 8, 
Monday morning at 9:45 in the office of 
county executive, Mr. John Mulroy, in the 
County Office Building, 600 South State 
Street in Syracuse, N.Y. Members of the 
community, the press, and radio-television 
are welcome. There will be over 20 captive 
mations representatives in native costume 
present at the signing ceremonies. Flags of 
the captive nations will be presented. 

The observance of Captive Nations Week 
dates back to July 17, 1959, when the Con- 
gress of the United States adopted a joint 
resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to designate 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week and to continue the observance an- 
nually until “freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world.” 

This year’s joint proclamation of Syracuse- 
Onondaga for the first time officially sup- 
ports and endorses House of Representatives 
special Resolution 14 (introduced by 
Congressman DANIEL FLOOD, of Pennsylvania) 
for the establishment of a permanent con- 
gressional Committee for Captive Nations 
Affairs. 


Syracuse-Onondaga Citizens’ Committee 
for the observance of Captive Nations Week 
enrolls: American Legion Post 41, Armenian 
Community Council, Estonian Lutheran 
Church, Free China Committee, Hungarian 
Committee, Latvian American Society, Lat- 
vian Academic Association, Polish Commu- 


Commi 
Ukrainian Students, and the Syracuse Con- 
servative Council—as well as representatives 
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[From the New York Times, July 9, 1963] 
PRAVDA CHARGES PRESIDENT Tams To HIDE 
RACIAL STRIFE 


Moscow, July 8—The Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda charged today that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had tried to divert attention 
from racial strife in the United States by 
proclaiming the “Week of Enslaved Coun- 
tries.” 

The reference was to Mr. Kennedy’s proc- 
lamation Friday setting the third week of 
July as Captive Nations Week under a law 
of 1959. 

The newspaper said, “Racism is an insep- 
arable part of the contemporary American 
system.” It asserted that developments in 
the United States showed the “closest inter- 
connection between racism and facism.” 

It said American authorities were trying 
to “whip up an anti-Communist campaign 
in order to silence and imprison every Negro 
and every white man who is fighting against 
racism.” 


[From the New York Journal-American, 
July 6, 1963] 
“Just Hoprss” 
NATIONS 


HYANNIS Port, Mass., July 6—President 
Kennedy has followed up a Soviet-American 
exchange of sentiments for world peace with 
a proclamation upholding the “just aspira- 
tions” of captive nations to be free. 

A similar proclamation by former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower once sent Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev into a red rage. 

Furthermore, Mr. Kennedy said last night 
in a summary of his 10-day trip to four Euro- 
pean countries, that he had found a deep 
conviction in “the freedom of man” as well 
as in common goals, the unity of the West 
and the necessity for peace. 

It was with Khrushchev that Mr. Kennedy, 
spending a long weekend on Cape Cod traded 
American Independence Day greetings and 
talk of peace. 


WISHES OF PEACE 


The Soviet leader had offered Mr. Kennedy 
and the American people July 4 wishes of 
peace and prosperity and said that in this 
nuclear and space age, “the maintenance of 
peace has indeed become a vital need for 
all mankind.” 

To the man whose peaceful coexistence 
policy has no appeal to Communist China, 
Mr. Kennedy said in a reply made public 
yesterday that “the world has long passed 
that time when armed conflict can be the 
solution to international problems. That is 
why I share your desire * * * that we move 
forward with understanding toward the solu- 
tion of those key problems which divide us. 
I am hopeful that world peace, just and last- 
ing, can be achieved.” 

The Captive Nations Week, 1963 proclama- 
tion was authorized and requested by Con- 

. The legislators adopted a resolution 
in 1959 asking that the third week in July of 
that year be designated Captive Nations Week 
and that the President issue a similar procla- 
mation yearly “until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations of the world.” 


AIMED AT RUSSIA 


The measure was pointed straight at Rus- 
sia and her satellites. 

Mr. Kennedy came through with the an- 
nual proclamation last night. He invited 
the American people to observe the week be- 
ginning July 14 with appropriate ceremonies. 

Mr. Kennedy said he could report that ties 
between the people of Europe and the United 
States are even stronger than they have been 
in the past, that his recent trip was a very 
rewarding experience. 

Aside from the flurry of statements, there 
wasn’t much business around the tempo- 
rary White House. 


JFK. UPHOLDS OF CAPTIVE 


July 15 


Mr. Kennedy spent a good part of yester- 
day cruising around on land and water. 
More of that was on tap for today. 


{From the New York Daily News, July 5, 
1963] 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, July 4—When Congress in 
1959 set aside the third week of July as 
Captive Nations Week the reasoning was that 
the most appropriate time for this Nation to 
display its interest in freedom for those un- 
der the Communist yoke was shortly after 
our own Fourth of July. 

That congressional resolution passed 4 
years ago does not contain the undying prose 
of our Declaration of Independence but it 
still is the only formal document from these 
shores that enslaved peoples find tuned to 
their hopes of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

On our own Independence Day, it is highly 
proper to recall what the resolution says in 
part: “Enslavement of a substantial part of 
the world’s population by Communist im- 

makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples. 

“Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States as the citadel of human 
freedom for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence. * * * 

“Whereas it is fitting that we clearly 
manifest to such people through an appro- 
priate means the historic fact that the peo- 
ple of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. * * *” 

The resolution named specific countries so 
there would be no doubt of the scope of the 
congressional gesture. These were Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, the Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Red China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Soviet Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Edel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turki- 
stan, and North Vietnam. 


ANNUAL OBSERVANCE RESTS WITH PRESIDENT 


In conclusion, the resolution authorized 
and requested the President to issue an- 
nually the Captive Nations Week proclama- 
tion “inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities.” 

The final paragraph read: “The President 
is further authorized and requested to issue 
a similar proclamation for each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world.” 

Now here is a document, adopted unani- 
mously at the time by both Houses of Con- 
gress which really says something, and yet it 
has through the years touched most sensl- 
tive nerves both in the White House and 
State Department. This is because every 
administration wants to run foreign policy, 
and resents any intrusion on what it consid- 
ers the executive branch's preserves by the 
legislative branch. 

The required Captive Nations Week Presi- 
dential proclamations never sat well with 
President Eisenhower, and definitely have 
been a personal headache to President 
Kennedy. 

The original resolution slid through Con- 
gress so fast in July, 1959, that Ike's State 
Department had no chance to agree or dis- 
agree to it. In a way its tenor was politi- 
cally embarrassing for in June, 1956, Moscow 
had crushed the revolt in Hungary and 
despite all the big talk about the strong Ike- 
Dulles “liberation policy” the Hungarian 
freedom fighters were left stranded. 

Ike, however, had to come through in 
1959 with his Captive Nations Week procla- 
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mation, but it was soft verbiage compared 
with the strong stand Congress had taken. 


URGES A DEDICATION TO THEIR JUST ASPIRATIONS 


It called on all citizens to observe the week 
appropriately and “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to recom- 
mit themselyes to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive 
nations,” 

But Ike’s let's study” proclamation at 
least had one merit—it mentioned the Rus- 
sians directly. Last year Kennedy’s procla- 
mation—only issued on the eve of Captive 
Nations week—made no reference to Moscow- 
dominated nations and contained only broad 
generalities about “just aspirations of all 
peoples for national independence and 
freedom.” 

For this reason, the question is being 
raised in Congress as to what President Ken- 
nedy will do this year. The third week of 
July begins July 14 but he has not yet acted. 
Earlier this week, in the House, Representa- 
tive THomas M. Petty, Republican, of Wash- 
ington, said: “It is interesting to observe 
that the White House announced a United 
Nations Week months ahead, officially sanc- 
tioning the extensive preparations involved 
in its observance. The difference is ob- 
vious—United Nations Week does not offend 
the Kremlin; Captive Nations Week does. 

“The question arises, What is the idea be- 
hind Captive Nations Week which so infur- 
lates Nikita Khrushchev and his Communist 
henchmen, and which our State Department 
apparently also bitterly resists? The answer 
in a nutshell is that Captive Nations Week is 
@ constant goading reminder that commu- 
nism must take by force what it wants— 
that men want to be free.” 


PREDICTS A MOUTHFUL OF MARSHMALLOW 


PeLLY predicted that the Kennedy procla- 
mation again this year will be full or marsh- 
mallow phrases,” because the State De- 

nt, under Secretary Rusk takes the 
position that we must not provoke the Krem- 
lin by offering a ray of hope to its slaves.” 

Discounting the fact there is a strain of 
pure n politics in PELLY’S appraisal, 
he is probably very close to being right and 
for a most solid reason. The President is 
going all out in an effort to get a partial nu- 
clear test ban agreement with Khrushchev. 
The ban talks start in Moscow on July 15— 
at the beginning of Captive Nations Week— 
with W. Averell Harriman, Under Secretary 
of State, representing the United States. 


[From the New York World Telegram and the 
Sun, July 6, 1963] 
U.S. Pays TRIBUTE ro CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Hyannis Port, Mass., July 6.—President 
Kennedy followed up a Soviet-American ex- 
change of sentiments for world peace with 
a proclamation upholding the “just aspira- 
tions” of captive nations to be free. 

A similar proclamation by former President 
Eisenhower once sent Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev into a rage. 

Furthermore, Kennedy said last night in 
a summary of his 10-day trip to four Euro- 
pean countries that he had found a deep 
conviction in “the freedom of man” as well 
as in the unity of the West and the neces- 
sity for peace. 

TRADED GREETINGS 

It was with Khrushchev that Kennedy, 
spending a long weekend on Cape Cod, traded 
American Independence Day greetings and 
talk of peace. 

The Captive Nations Week, 1963, was au- 
thorized and requested by Congress. The 
legislators adopted a resolution in 1959 ask- 
ing that the third week in July of that year 
be designated Captive Nations Week and that 
the President issue a similar proclamation 
yearly “until such time as freedom and in- 
dependence shall have been achieved for all 
the captive nations of the world.” 
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The measure was pointed straight at Russia 
and her satellites. 

Kennedy came through with the annual 
proclamation last night. He invited the 
American people to observe the week begin- 
ning July 14 with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities and urged them “to give re- 
newed devotion to the just aspirations of 
all people for national independence and 
human liberty.” 

REPORT TO PEOPLE 

At about the same time, Kennedy’s taped- 
in-advance sum-up of his trip to Germany, 
Ireland, Britain, and Italy was going to the 
American people by way of radio and tele- 
vision. 

He said he could report that ties between 
the people of Europe and the United States 
are even stronger than they have been in 
the past, that the trip was a moving expe- 
rience, and that: 

“Today we can be more confident than 
ever that the Old World and the New are 
partners for progress and partners for peace.” 


Wr CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK? 

Panel: Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Mem- 
ber of Congress, 35th District, New York; 
member of Armed Services Committee; Mr. 
William H. Harrison, editorial writer, Wash- 
ington Star newspaper; Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor of economics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; moderator: Wallace Fanning. 

The President of the United States has 
officially proclaimed the week of July 14 to 
20 as Captive Nations Week. By this proc- 
lamation and the law which sanctions it, the 
United States calls attention to the plight 
of nations made “captive” by the Soviet. 

Today's Georgetown University forum pre- 
sents the author of the idea of Captive Na- 
tions Week, who will discuss its purpose and 
significance with a Member of Congress and 
an editorial writer skilled in the interpre- 
tation of world affairs, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman FLOOD, 
for setting aside this time to observe 
Captive Nations Week. 

When the Congress passed the resolu- 
tion several years ago to set aside the 
third week in July to commemorate the 
nations that are now enslaved by the 
Communist tyrants, Khrushchev and the 
Soviet press were very much aroused and 
openly denounced the Congress for this 
action. The attitude of the Soviet lead- 
ers clearly demonstrates that they fear 
the effect of the world’s public opinion 
by annually being reminded that the 
European captive nations are victims of 
the Soviet military power and aggression. 
For years, the Soviet propaganda has 
tried to convince the world that its en- 
slaved nations willingly submitted to 
Soviet domination and are content to 
exist under Communist enslavement. 

The Soviet leaders also realize that 
when the world’s attention is called to 
the treacherous and barbarous methods 
used by Stalin and his lieutenants to en- 
slave free people, the misrepresentations 
manufactured in Moscow are exposed so 
that the world knows the truth concern- 
ing Communist tyranny. 

From the reports coming out of Rus- 
sia recently, it evidences a change in the 
attitude toward the West. If these in- 
dications are true, Khrushchev and his 
tyrants must be finally realizing that the 
people of the satellite nations are still 
hankering for an opportunity to rise up 
and establish free government within 
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their borders. Maybe the disputes now 
existing between Chinese Communists 
and Soviet Communists will bring about 
the opportunity which the people of the 
captive nations have been waiting for 
over the years. The people of the captive 
nations do not enjoy the benefits of free- 
dom: They are denied free elections, 
self-government, and freedom of wor- 
ship. If the Soviets become enmeshed 
with their difficulty in China and trouble 
starts between these two divided com- 
munistic powers, the near future may 
bring about some startling events be- 
tween these two communistic giants that 
will result in the eventual freedom of 
the enslaved people of all captive na- 
tions. 

Now is no time to relax the spirit and 
cooperation that the people of our Na- 
tion have been extending to the enslaved 
people in past years. As a member of 
the Rules Committee in the House of 
Representatives, I have been urging and 
fighting for favorable action on the part 
of that committee to report out for 
House consideration one of the many 
pending resolutions for the investigation 
of the enslavement of captive nations. 
It is my earnest hope that before this 
session ends, a special House committee 
be authorized to hold hearings not only 
in this country but in Europe, so that 
the people of the world can again be 
reminded of the barbaric methods and 
military enslavement of the millions of 
people now behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fioop] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] for 
their conscientious and tireless efforts 
on behalf of the captive nations. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to join with my colleagues in the fifth 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 
Provided by Public Law 86-90, the week 
has gained in importance for all of us. 
It is a time for serious thought and re- 
dedication to the principles of freedom 
and democracy, and deep concern for 
the many millions whose liberty has been 
wrested from them and who exist in 
slavery under the Soviet yoke. 

We must remain alert to the fact that 
more than 23 non-Russian nations have 
been brought under the Soviet rule; we 
must not become acquiescent to the per- 
manence of Moscow’s vast empire. The 
cold war is being waged as strenuously 
as ever; the meaning of the combat has 
not changed. We must remain con- 
stantly aware of the threat posed by 
Russian colonization plans; imperial 
Russia is progressing in its course to col- 
onize the world, and this plan includes 
the United States. 

It is pointed out that the nationalism 
reflected in the party rivalries through- 
out the Russian empire is the prime 
result of a whole decade of captive 
nations’ strong opposition to the Soviet 
imperio-colonial rule; the people with 
all their strength and will, are keeping 
alive their love of freedom and their 
hopes for deliverance from bondage, 
against unsurmountable odds. In view 
of this, nothing would serve Moscow's 
cold war aims more than our neglect of 
the captive nations. Our determination 
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not to forget them, to show our con- 
tinued concern for these millions of 
people, to support in every way possible 
their aspirations for freedom and inde- 
pendence, all constitute one of our most 
strategic weapons in fighting the cold 
war. 

It is our responsibility as a Congress, 
as individuals who support the cause of 
freedom and abhor the conditions of 
slavery and servitude which have been 
forced upon those in the captive nations, 
and as a nation dedicated to the principle 
that all men are entitled to liberty and 
the right of self-government, to reaffirm 
our position that we strongly disapprove 
of and will never close our eyes to the 
deceits and untruths which the Soviets 
spread abroad concerning their policies 
of colonialism and the subjugation of the 
non-Russian nations under their control. 

A most effective action on the part of 
Congress would be the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives. I have 
joined with many of my colleagues in 
this effort, and on January 21, 1963, I 
introduced House Resolution 157 provid- 
ing for such a committee. 

The need for such a committee is clear 
and undeniable. We know that Moscow 
makes every effort to conceal the cap- 
tive status of the non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. The Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations would develop 
worldwide knowledge and expose the true 
facts and grave injustices prevalent un- 
der the imperio-colonial system which 
exists in the U.S.S.R. Such a committee 
would also make vital contributions to 
our own security interests. 

There has been a tremendous popular 
response to this proposed resolution; 
citizens everywhere are urging the estab- 
lishment of such a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. There is a continu- 
ing Soviet activity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. An effective House Committee 
on Captive Nations would bring into 
sharp focus the real truths concerning 
the criminal Soviet colonialism and 
would be of great aid to those in charge 
of our foreign policy; the work of the 
committee would be of inestimable value 
to our country. 

It is most important that we continue 
to encourage the peoples of the captive 
nations in their resistance to their op- 
pressors; to give them all possible en- 
couragement to keep alive their tradi- 
tions and love for their countries which 
once knew freedom, and to cherish their 
ideals of freedom and equality. 

A Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions would accomplish a great deal for 
us and would perform many tasks which, 
in my opinion, are necessary in these 
days of crises. For the foregoing rea- 
sons, I am hopeful that we can secure 
favorable action on the resolution with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this the fifth observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, all Americans should join 
together to reaffirm our determination 
to use every peaceful means to help the 
captive nations toward their independ- 
ence. We cannot condone the subju- 
gation of the peoples of Hungary, Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
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Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Cuba, and other 
once-free nations. But we can work for 
the day when these brave people will 
throw off the yoke of Communist tyr- 
anny and be free to live and worship 
according to their good conscience. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
for the fifth time since 1959, we are ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week. 

President Kennedy, on July 5, 1963, 
proclaimed the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week as one of the first 
things he did upon his return to the 
United States from Europe. 

The President found, on his trip, a 
deep conviction in the freedom of men 
and issued his proclamation upholding 
the “just aspirations of all people for in- 
dependence and human liberty.” 

It is very gratifying that since 1959 
the observance of Captive Nations Week 
has progressively grown in scope and in 
intensity. Most major cities in all sec- 
tions of our Nation join in its observ- 
ance. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week points up to the tragedy of the 
people enslaved by the Communists. It 
focuses attention on the tragic truth 
that although the Allies won the war, 
the defeated enemy countries are recog- 
nized as free and sovereign while nations 
that fought on the side of the victorious 
allies are subjugated satellites of Soviet 
Russia, one of the perpetrators of World 
War II. 

To us, living in a free world, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week should 
be a time for both prayerful reflection 
and renewed determination. During 
this week we as Americans can reflect on 
the liberties and freedoms which we 
often take for granted. We can once 
again voice hope and determination that 
those captive nations will once again re- 
gain their freedom which is their in- 
herent right to enjoy. 

More than 90 million people of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumania were free and independent. In 
their homelands they lived and were 
content with their lot under their na- 
tional and democratic governments. The 
war changed all this. These nations 
were fighting to continue to live in free- 
dom, but the U.S.S.R. had different views 
on their status after World War II. Now 
nearly two decades later these nations 
are still under the yoke of Soviet Russia. 
Not only the people of these nations are 
under Communist domination, but nearly 
17 million Germans in East Germany 
suffer a similar fate. 

The Communist leaders know that if 
we keep alive the opposition to the Com- 
munist tyranny in the captive nations 
we can move toward their liberation from 
Communist rule. Hope of freedom lives 
in the hearts of these people and this 
spark can be intensified and become a 
blaze if we can deter Communist ambi- 
tions of world domination and eventually 
bring about its defeat. 

In 1959, the House of Representatives 
and the Senate adopted a resolution for 
the designation of Captive Nations Week 
for appropriate observance throughout 
the country. The month of July was 
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selected as the most appropriate month 
for these festivities. 

After the designation of the first 
Captive Nations Week in July 1959, it 
was apparent that this declaration was 
a thorn in the side of the Russian 
leaders. At that time Khrushchev de- 
nounced the Presidential proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week because he 
knew the Soviet Russian treachery and 
consistent betrayal made her the undying 
enemy of the captive nations and a foe 
of Christianity and democracy forever. 
He realized that he had to retain enough 
pawns like the captive nations to per- 
petuate more heinous crimes. in the 
future. 

He has publicly stated that he will 
bury us for he believes that the godless 
communism, which Soviet Russia has 
foisted upon her Christian, God-fearing 
neighbors and that the Iron Curtain will 
be a deathknell of Christianity, democ- 
racy, and civilization. 

We in Congress, our public leaders, and 
all citizens, not for only 1 week but 
throughout the year, should take posi- 
tive action to halt, control, and eliminate 
this international conspiracy. We should 
be fearless and forthright in determining 
a policy and future course of action that 
will lead to the restoration of full sov- 
ereignty to all the nations that are now 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain and 
the liberation of the millions of Euro- 
peans now held captive by the Com- 
munists. 

During this Captive Nations Week we 
can reaffirm our sympathy for those peo- 
ple now living under Communist domina- 
tion. We can assure them that we have 
not forgotten them and give them assur- 
ance that we will continue our efforts 
for the return of freedom and liberty to 
them. 

Let us strengthen our vows to keep 
alive the knowledge of the injustice to 
those subjugated nations and the op- 
pression of human beings. We should 
do this in the hope that the ensuing 
years will see these Communist-domi- 
nated countries once again as members 
of a free world community. 

What appears to be hopeless today may 
become a reality tomorrow if we can con- 
tinue our efforts toward forcing these 
unfortunate nations from the yoke of 
Communist oppression. Given the op- 
portunity, these enslaved people will rise 
up and fight their captors. The free 
nations must keep this hope alive so 
that this freedom may soon be attained. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the captive 
nations of Europe, with a population of 
some 100 million have been in thrall to 
the Soviet Union for 18 years. During 
all that time they all have seen suffering 
under Communist totalitarian tyranny. 
They are victims of the Soviet Union’s 
plotting toward the end of the last war 
and during the succeeding years. Even- 
tually, all these nations, from the Baltics 
to the Balkans, fell before the onslaught 
of the Red army and Communist subver- 
sion, until today there are eight captive 
nations in Europe, in addition to some 
17 million people in the Eastern half of 
Germany. 

The fate of these unfortunate people 
has been a principal concern of Western 
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statesmanship. The Government of this 
Republic in particular has been con- 
stantly aware of the terrible conditions 
in which these nations live, and has done 
its utmost to improve their lot. Unfor- 
tunately, however, none of its serious and 
wholehearted efforts have produced the 
desired results, and today the people of 
these nations are prisoners in their own 
country. But the Government and the 
people of the United States are not dis- 
couraged; they are still determined to 
do everything possible short of war to 
bring about the liberation of these na- 
tions. With that lofty ideal in mind the 
Congress enacted a law in 1959 empower- 
ing the President to proclaim the third 
week in July as Captive Nations Week, a 
week of national observance and com- 
memoration. I am happy to participate 
in this annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week; through it the Congress of 
the United States has given tangible 
recognition that America’s heart is with 
our brethren in Eastern Europe, and that 
their aspirations for freedom coincide 
with our own. May these unhappy na- 
tions soon enjoy the full freedom from 
the tyranny of totalitarian communism. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take a moment to commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for lead- 
ing in the observance in memory of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has been very active 
in this matter for a long time, and he 
should be commended for bringing it to 
the attention of the American public. 

Mr. FLOOD. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that from the first day 
he arrived in this House he has been my 
strong right arm on that side of the aisle 
for this cause. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], in emphasiz- 
ing the growing nationwide interest in 
participation in Captive Nations Week 
commemorations. 

As evidence of this growing national 
interest, I submit for the RECORD at this 
point proclamations issued by Governors 
and mayors throughout the land. May 
I emphasize that these are the early 
proclamations which have been received. 
We fully expect Captive Nations Week 
pies pnb to be held in all 50 States 

and thousands of communities across the 
country. 

I especially wish to emphasize that the 
Captive Nations Week commemorations 
throughout the land follow the same 
tremendous bipartisan pattern that is 
visible here in the House and that the 
resolutions that I am inserting into the 
Recorp to augment my presentation 
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come from outstanding Governors and 
mayors in both our political parties: 
PROCLAMATION, STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Whereas many once free peoples are now 
subjugated and look to the free nations of 
the world for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to war; and 

Whereas peaceful coexistence between na- 
tions will be a reality only when people every- 
where are permitted the enjoyment of their 
religious freedoms and their individual lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas the faith and prayers of the peo- 
ple of these submerged nations for peace and 
freedom should be steadfast: 

Now, therefore, I, Frank B. Morrison, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Nebraska, do hereby 
proclaim the period of July 14 to July 20, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week, and call upon 
the citizens of Nebraska to join with the 
other States in observing this week by offer- 
ing prayers for the peaceful liberation of the 
oppressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 

FRANK B. MORRISON, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
By the Governor: 
FRANK MARSH, 
Secretary of State. 
STATEMENT BY GOV. ELBERT N. CARVEL, OF 
DELAWARE, IN OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1963 


The President of the United States, in 
compliance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress (Public Law 86-90) has designated 
the third week in July as Captive Nations 
Week, and has invited Americans every- 
where to join in a demonstration of support 
of the just aspirations of all captive peoples. 

Delawareans, along with all other freedom- 
loving Americans, are linked by bonds of 
family and principle to the oppressed peo- 
ples behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
We wish for these peoples the same freedoms 
and justice which are part of the American 
way of life. 

During Captive Nations Week, July 14-20, 
let us join in appropriate ceremonies and 
activities that will demonstrate to oppressed 
peoples everywhere that we support their as- 
pirations for freedom and independence. 
Let us pray for these unfortunate people and 
for their early deliverance from the yoke of 
tyranny. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

The period July 14-20 has been designated 
as Captive Nations Week. This week af- 
fords an opportunity for all Americans to 
reaffirm their determination to honor agree- 
ments to work ceaselessly for the freedom of 
those peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Romania. We 
owe these people no less. 

The right of all peoples to self-determina- 
tion as to their form of government and to 
freely pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural development is a right dear to all 
Americans, but it has been denied to those 
people behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. The captive peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe have never ceased to strive 
for freedom, actively when the opportunity 
presented itself; passively when necessity de- 
manded. 

During the period July 14-20, 1963, I would 
hope that all Oregonians and all citizens 
throughout the United States and the Free 
World will join with the American friends 
of the captive nations in observing Captive 
Nations Week with fitting and appropriate 
activities and ceremonies, 
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PROCLAMATION, STATE OF ALABAMA 


Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment of the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Armenia, Azerbijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the U.S. Congress by unanimous 
vote has passed a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities: 

Now, therefore, I, George C. Wallace, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alabama, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 
14, 1963, to be observed as Captive Nations 
Week in Alabama, and call upon the citizens 
of Alabama to join with those in other States 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State to be affixed, done at the capitol in 
the city of Montgomery, on this 26th day 
of June 1963. 

GEORGE C. WALLACE, 


Governor. 
Attest: 
Mrs, AGNES BAGGETT, 
Secretary of State. 
PROCLAMATION, SALT LAKE Crry CORP. 


Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
has authorized and requested the President 
of the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July 1959 as Captive Nations Week, and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world; and 

Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population Me in these countries; 
and 


Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
its interest in the freedom of other nations: 

Now, therefore, I, J. Bracken Lee, mayor 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, do hereby designate 
the week July 14 through 20, 1963, as Captive 
Nations Week. 

I invite the people of Salt Lake City to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities, and I urge them to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of all peoples for national independence 
and freedom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
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Salt Lake City to be affixed this Ist day of 
July 1963. 
J. BRACKEN LEE, Mayor. 
HERMAN J. HOGENSEN, 
City Recorder. 


OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION, CITY OF SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


Whereas by & joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week of July 
as Captive Nations Week, and to issue a sim- 
ilar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these captive na- 
tions; and 

Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the captive nations 
have been deprived of their national inde- 
pendence and individual liberties; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Soviet Russia have re- 
sulted in the creation of a vast empire which 
poses a threat to the security of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas it is vital to the security of Unit- 
ed States of America that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
captive peoples be kept alive; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to the captive peoples through an ap- 
propriate and official means the historic fact 
that the people of the city of South Bend, 
Ind., share with them their aspirations for 
the recovery of their freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Now, therefore, I, Frank J. Bruggner, mayor 
of the city of South Bend, Ind., do hereby 
designate the week beginning July 14, 1963, 
as Captive Nations Week. I invite the peo- 
ple of the city of South Bend to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activ- 
ities and I urge them to study the plight of 
me Communist dominated peoples and to 
recommit themselves to the support of the 
Just aspirations of the captive peoples for 
freedom and national independence. 

Done at the city hall this 8th day of July 
1963. 

Frank J. BRUGGNER, 
Mayor. 


— 


PROCLAMATION, Crry oF CONCORD, N.H. 


Whereas on August 13, 1961, the Soviet 
Union and her East German puppets shocked 
the whole world by erecting a wall in the 
center of Berlin, thus creating the biggest 
concentration camp ever, and thereby show- 
ing the true nature of Communist oppres- 
sion for its unfortunate captives; and 

Whereas a wave of shock and horror swept 
through the world and has been followed by 
increasing tensions; and 

Whereas that wall indeed has become a 
symbol of brutality to mankind; and 

Whereas a concerned American citizenry 
seeks ways to demonstrate its sympathy and 
continued support to the brave people of 
Berlin and all victims of communism. 

Now, therefore, I, Charles C. Davie, mayor 
of the city of Concord, N.H., do hereby pro- 
claim the period of July 14-20, 1963, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the city of Concord 
and urge my fellow citizens to join me in 
giving expression of our deep sympathy to- 
ward the brave people of Berlin. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of Con- 
cord to be affixed this 9th day of July 1963. 

CHARLES C. Davie, 
Mayor. 
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PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the week of July 14-20, 1963 
marks the fifth national observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week; and 

Whereas untold millions of people remain 
behind the so-called Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains in a state of virtual slavery exploited by 
oppressive governments under such condi- 
tions that they are maintained at subsistence 
and less than subsistence levels, denied such 
rights as freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, right to assembly, freedom of oppor- 
tunity and self expression, right to hold 
and own property; and 

Whereas we of the land of Lincoln have 
a special duty to hold aloft the torch of 
freedom and personal liberty and to demon- 
strate to the captive peoples of the world 
that we have not forgotten them, 

Now therefore, by virtue of the authority 
reposed in me as mayor of the city of 
Springfield, I do hereby proclaim the week 
of July 14-20, 1963, as National Captive 
Nations Week. 

Done in the city of Springfield, II., this 
2d day of July A.D. 1963. 


Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION, CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, Byeloruthenia, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them in the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or oth- 
er religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has called upon the peoples of our great 
country in his annual proclamation to ob- 
serve fittingly Captive Nations Week, because 
it is vital to the national security of the 
United States that the desire for liberty and 
independence on the part of the peoples of 
these conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive; and 

Whereas recently there was introduced in 
the House of Representatives a special reso- 
lution, House Resolution 14, for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent congressional Com- 
mittee for Captive Nations Affairs, which we 
wholeheartedly endorse and request its 
speedy enactment; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we, citizens of the 
city of Syracuse and of the county of Onon- 
daga, clearly manifest to such captive peo- 
ples through an appropriate and official 
means the historic fact that the peoples of 
this community share with them their as- 
pirations for the recovery of their liberties 
and independence; 

Now therefore, we, William F. Walsh, may- 
or of the city of Syracuse, and John Mul- 
roy, county executive of Onondaga County, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
14, 1963, as Captive Nations Week in this 
community, and we urge the widest pos- 
sible cooperation in the observance of this 
week as well as in the recognition and study 
of the plight of the Moscow-dominated na- 
tions. Moreover, we urge that our fellow 
citizens dedicate themselves to support the 
just aspiration of the peoples striving for 
liberty and independence. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands and caused the seal of the city 
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of Syracuse and of Onondaga County to be 
affixed. 
WILLIAM F. WALSH, 
Mayor of the City of Syracuse. 
JOHN MULRoY, 
Executive of the County of Onondaga. 
PROCLAMATION, CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 
14-20, 1963 


Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the population of the world by Com- 
munist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations; 
and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of communism have re- 
sulted in the subjugation of many once free 
peoples and created a vast slave empire which 
is a dire threat to the security of the United 
States of America and to the security of all 
the free nations of the world; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States as the world leader to 
bring about their liberation and independ- 
ence and to restore to them the privilege of 
religious freedom and individual liberty; 
and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that this desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
captive nations be kept alive; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of 
these captive nations are desirous of their 
freedom and thus constitute a powerful de- 
terrent to war and one of the best hopes for 
a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, acting on a unanimous resolution of 
the Congress has pro nlaimed the third week 
of July each year as Captive Nations Week, 
to be observed with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; 

Now, therefore, I, Albert H. Losche, mayor 
of the city of Indianapolis, do hereby pro- 
claim the period July 14-20, 1963, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week, and call upon all of our 
citizens to join with the peoples of other 
cities and States in observing this week by 
offering prayers for the peaceful liberation 
of the oppressed and subjugated peoples all 
over the world, and by other appropriate 
means. 

Wherefore, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the city of Indian- 
apolis to be affixed this 12th day of July 1963. 

ALBERT H. LoscHE, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
have by resolution requested and authorized 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate the week of July 14 through July 20, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas we Americans are proud that 
many refugees from the oppressed countries 
have found asylum in the United States; and 

Whereas th® citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to many of the captive nations peoples; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to these people of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States for their just as- 
pirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the citizens of the city of Calu- 
met City are fully aware of and grieve for 
the plight of those made captive under the 
heavy yoke of Russian communism: 

Now, therefore, I, Joseph W. Nowak, mayor, 
of the city of Calumet City, do hereby des- 
ignate the week of July 14-20, 1963, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the city of Calumet 
City, and urge the widest possible coopera- 
tion in the observance of this week. 

JOSEPH W. Nowak. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition we have noted 
& tremendous increase in the awareness 
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of the importance of the captive nations 
and the moral principles on which this 
observance is based by many of our out- 
standing newspapers across the country. 
I place in the ReEcorp at this point as part 
of my remarks editorial comments and 
reports from the National Captive Na- 
tions Week Committee on this week's 
observance: 


From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, 
June 28, 1963] 


CAPTIVE Nations Must Nor BE FORGOTTEN 


With the approach of Captive Nations 
Week, authorized by Congress and the Presi- 
dent as an annual occasion on which the 
American people should “study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and * * * re- 
commit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive 
nations,” it is all the more imperative that 
the American people lend their vocal sup- 
port to House Resolution 14, now pending 
before the House Rules Committee in Wash- 


ington. 

It is probably the understatement of the 
year to say that there is less and less enthu- 
siasm in official Washington for this annual 
observance. The matter of U.S. relations 
toward Hungary is typical of the general feel- 
ing that somehow Communist dictatorships 
have mellowed. The current move toward 
recognition of the puppet Kadar regime was 
preceded by a series of retreats from the firm 
U.S. position of 1956, capped by U.S. refusal 
to push the “Hungarian question” at the 
UN. Thus, the Soviet Union has succeeded 
in arrogantly frustrating every single provi- 
sion of the U.N. resolution adopted in 1956. 

Recognizing this trend toward appease- 
ment, Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, of 
Pennsylvania introduced House Resolution 
14 early this year. The resolution calls for 
establishment of a committee which shall 
be known as the Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. The committee shall be 
composed of 10 Members of the House, of 
whom not more than 6 shall be members 
of the same political party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The functions proposed for the committee 
strike fear into the hearts of every disciple 
of appeasement who would like to see the dis- 
continuance of Captive Nations Week. For 
House Resolution 14 provides that the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations “shall 
conduct an inquiry into and a study of all 
the captive non-Russian nations, which in- 
clude those in the Soviet Union and Asia, 
and also of the Russian people, with partic- 
ular reference to the moral and legal status 
of Red totalitarian control over them, facts 
concerning conditions existing in these na- 
tions, and means by which the United States 
can assist them by peaceful process in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to re- 
gain their national and individual freedoms.” 

The committee reports to the House of 
Representatives would serve the purpose of 
thwarting those who would blur the meaning 
of Captive Nations Week and dull the impact 
the remembrance has had in Moscow and 
other Communist bloc capitals since the 
Captive Nations resolution was passed by 
Congress in 1959. 


From the New York Daily News, June 26, 
1963] 


FINE WORDS IN FRANKFURT 


“Unless liberty flourishes in all lands,” said 
President Kennedy yesterday in an eloquent 
speech at Frankfurt, West Germany, “it can- 
not flourish in one.” 

Mr, Kennedy was building on a remark by 
the H an statesman F. L. A. Kossuth 
(1841-1914) , and the statement came as close 
to being true as does the average generali- 
zation. 
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LET’S HAVE A PROCLAMATION 


So how about a loud, forceful and prompt 
proclamation by the President of Captive 
Nations Week—July 14-20—of the kind Pres- 
ident Eisenhower got out? 

Let's shout again from the White House, 
so that all the world may hear, for the lib- 
eration from Moscow and/or Peiping of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, North Korea, Rumania, Tibet, and 
the Ukraine. And this time—most fitting- 
ly—let’s add Cuba to the list of captive na- 
tions we hope to see freed someday soon. 
From the Brooklyn (N. T.) Tablet, July 4, 

1963] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


America’s fifth annual observance of the 
Captive Nations Week (July 14-20) comes at 
a time when illusions about a genuine de- 
tente in the cold war are fading. In Asia, 
Moscow is openly supporting Communist ag- 
gression in Laos; in Latin America, the 
Kremlin continues the buildup of Cuba as 
a base of aggression and subversion; in Eu- 
rope, Italian Communists are threatening 
violence in order to foster Soviet plans. 
This unabating Soviet drive for world domi- 
nation refutes the illusions of those in the 
West who see Khrushchev as a champion of 
peaceful coexistence and see Captive Nations 
Week as a mere rhetorical exercise or an 
obstacle to the relaxation of tensions. In- 
stead, it is more evident this year than ever 
that the Captive Nations Week can be one 
of the greatest assets of the freedom-loving 
peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The Soviets are well aware of this asset 
and are doing their utmost to remove it. 
The Soviets are today exercising an open 
pressure, mixing threats and blandishments, 
for the abolition of Captive Nations Week 
in the United States of America. The Soviet 
propaganda weekly the New Times, for in- 
stance, asked in its January 23, 1963, issue: 
„„Is it not high time to discontinue the 
‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United States? 
That is just as much a dead horse as the 
‘Hungarian Question.“ 

By thus openly pressuring the United 
States for the abolition of Captive Nations 
Week the Soviets are in fact expressing their 
confidence that they can compel the Ameri- 
can people and their Government to re- 
nounce any commitment the Soviets do not 
like, and to transform into a “dead horse” 
any principle to which Americans claim 
allegiance. This Soviet arrogance deserves 
a resounding rebuke by the American people 
and their elected representatives in the form 
of an active rededication to the ideas of 
Captive Nations Week. 

On May 1 of this year, a group of Czecho- 
slovak youths were sentenced to long terms 
at hard labor for holding demonstrations 
against the Communist regime and for ex- 
tolling freedom. Like the Hungarian young- 
sters who fought in the revolution of 1956, 
these youths were children when the Com- 
munists destroyed democracy in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but long years of indoctrination have 
not turned them into obedient robots. They 
are looking to the West, as are the youth 
of Hungary, and as are all the captive 
Europeans. 

What answer has the West given them? 
Instead of fully identifying themselves with 
the freedom aspirations of the captive peo- 
ples, the Western countries have shifted 
their policies toward an accommodation with 
the Communist regimes in East-Central Eu- 
rope. The shift was prompted by the hope 
of a more rapid “liberalization” in the cap- 
tive countries through increased trade and 
contacts. But increased trade and recogni- 
tion of the Communist puppet governments 
relieve them of the economic and political 
pressures which alone can force Communists 
to grant some concessions to their peoples. 
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It only increases the prestige and security 
of the puppet regimes and their ability to 
serve the Soviet economic master plan in 
its competition with the West. The West is 
already paying for extended contacts with 
Communist governments the heavy price of 
silence on its ultimate goal in East-Central 
Europe. The most conspicuous example in 
this respect is the acceptance of the cre- 
dentials of the Hungarian Communist dele- 
gates to the United Nations for the first 
time since the Hungarian Revolution. 

The Western policy shift has caused shock 
and disillusionment among the captive peo- 
ples, Its results so far: Captive populations 
that are less confident in the West and 
less inclined to resist the existing situation; 
Communist regimes endowed with added 
prestige and going about their task of final 
communization with new eagerness and con- 
fidence. Can this be called a victory for 
the cause of freedom? 

In telling the captive peoples that all we 
do is to hope to improve their lot slowly 
through contacts with the regimes they de- 
test, we are in danger of forfeiting their 
friendship. In fact, we are lending credence 
to Communist assertions that the West is 
doomed to impotence. 

The importance of an anti-Communist 
East-Central Europe as a deterrent to Soviet 
aggression has long been acknowledged by 
top Western political and military strate- 
gists. This importance was dramatically un- 
derscored during Khrushchev’s attempts to 
smuggle missiles into Cuba last year. If we 
permit apathy and disillusionment to re- 
place the spirit of resistance of the captive 
peoples, the troublemaking capacity of the 
Soviets would greatly increase, not only in 
Europe but on all fronts. As a consequence, 
the free world would come closer to the 
brink of nuclear war or surrender. 

Captive Nations Week provides the Ameri- 
can people with a chance to show the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe that they are not for- 
gotten. It provides our Government with a 
chance to capitalize on Soviet weakness by 
taking the initiative in the cold war. It 
can do so by (1) retaining the issue of Hun- 
gary on the agenda of the United Nations, 
(2) raising the question of Soviet treaty 
pledges to hold free elections in Eastern Eu- 
rope in all negotiations with the Kremlin, 
(3) placing the question of the denial of the 
right of self-determination to the peoples of 
East-Central Europe on the agenda of every 
session of the United Nations. 

In short, Captive Nations Week is an ex- 
cellent way to tell the Communists that we 
refuse both burials, the fast one a la Mao 
and the slow one a la Khrushchev; that we 
shall not compromise our innermost prin- 
ciples; that we intend to preserve peace and 
insure the victory of freedom. 


From the New York Post, July 7, 1963] 
J.F.K. HONORS THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HYANNIS Port, Mass., July 6.—President 
Kennedy has followed up a Soviet-American 
exchange of sentiments for world peace with 
a proclamation upholding the just aspira- 
tions of captive nations to be free. 

A similar proclamation by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower once sent Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev into a rage. 

Furthermore, Kennedy said last night in a 
summary of his 10-day trip to four European 
countries that he had found a deep convic- 
tion in the freedom of man as well as in 
common goals, the unity of the West and 
the necessity for peace. 

It was with Khrushchev that Kennedy, 
spending a long weekend on Cape Cod, traded 
American Independence Day greetings and 
talk of peace. 

The Captive Nations Week, 1963 proclama- 
tion was authorized and requested by Con- 
gress. The legislators adopted a resolution 
in 1959 asking that the third week in July of 
that year be designated Captive Nations 
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Week and that the President issue a similar 
proclamation yearly until such time as free- 
dom and inde shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world.” 

‘The measure was pointed straight at Russia 
and her satellites. 


—— 


From the W (D.C.) Post, July 10, 
1963] 
NEED For CAUTION: WHEN KHRUSHCHEV 
SMILES 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

All the Western journalists in Moscow are 
reporting that Premier Khrushchev is dis- 
posed to turn a friendly countenance to the 
West 


That's nice. If there is such an overture, 
our prudent position surely is neither to re- 
buff it nor to leap at it. 

The theory is that, because of the harden- 
ing of relations between Red China and the 
Soviet Union, Moscow wants to achieve at 
least for a time, a softening of relations with 
the United States. 

The theory is that, seeing no prospect of 
a reconciliation with Communist China, 
Khrushchev would like some kind of rec- 
onciliation with the non-Communist West. 

That’s fine—at the right time under the 
right circumstances. But it is dangerously 
premature to rush to Khrushchev’s aid and 
ease the pressure on his right because he is 
having difficulty on his own left flank. 

There is no doubt that a momentous event 
is in the making in the Chinese-Soviet con- 
frontation. It will probably lead to a deep 
split in the monolithic structure of the 
Communist world. 

There are two reasons why we should, 
however, respond to any Khrushchev offer 
with great caution. Undoubtedly a Sino- 
Soviet break will present the West with un- 
predictable opportunities. But the conse- 
quences of this event are not yet visible and 
it would be unwise in the extreme to act be- 
fore we know what we are acting upon. 

Secondly, there is no assurance that cur- 
rent Soviet talk about wanting to “reach 
agreements with the West” goes beyond talk 
to substance. The past record is not en- 
couraging. The Geneva Summit of 1955 was 
full of words and empty of deeds. So was 
the Camp David Summit of 1959. It is a 
pretty fair assumption that Khrushchev is 
more interested in relieving the tensions of 
the Cold War than in removing any of its 
causes. 

Soviet leadership of the Communist bloc 
is weakened. Moscow is in trouble. How 
much is not yet clear, but the trouble does 
not come entirely from the dissident Chi- 
nese. The Eastern European satellites are 
tense and restless. Albania, in open revolt 
against Soviet rule, has taken Red China’s 
side in its anti-Khrushchev fight. Rumania 
is straining against the chains of Kremlin 
economic exploitation. The Communist 
leader in Poland, Wladyslaw Gomulka, is so 
uncertain of his position that he has just 
been forced to postpone for a year his party’s 
quadrennial congress. 

All this makes it the more welcome and 
timely that President Kennedy has just is- 
sued his proclamation calling for observance 
of Captive Nations Week as provided by a 
congressional resolution. It was a similar 
proclamation by President Eisenhower in 
1959, upholding the “just aspirations” of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe to recover their 
freedom, that caused Premier Khrushchev 
to turn with such fury on Vice President 
Nixon in the famous kitchen debate. 

The time now has come when the agenda 
of negotiation must no longer be limited to 
those things which Moscow wants to get 
from the West. You know how it has been 
in the past. Take Berlin. When the Soviets 
suggest we get out of West Berlin and we 
refuse, they reply in effect: “Well, we want to 
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be reasonable. Why don't you make some 
suggestions about how you should get out of 
West Berlin?” 

Now Khrushchev has indicated that he 
will accept a nuclear test ban (excluding un- 
derground) if we will get NATO to sign a 
nonaggression pact with the Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations and Russia. Well, we could 
accept such a pact—if the Soviets on their 
part would agree to free elections in all the 
captive nations and permit them to have 
governments by the consent of the governed. 

This could be the time for some real two- 
way negotiations. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK To OPEN 


Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
and Representative Marsa, Democrat, of 
Virginia, will open Captive Nations Week 
ceremonies at a breakfast at the Market Inn, 
Second and E Streets SW., at 9:30 am. 
Saturday. 

Following the lead of President Kennedy’s 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week, the 
District Commissioners have urged citizens 
to join in the activities during the third 
week of July. Special prayers will be given 
in area churches and synagogues and nation- 
ality groups will hold evening programs. 

A wreath-laying ceremony will be held at 
the statue of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko in 
Lafayette Park at 2 p.m. July 21. The as- 
sembled crowd will then move to the Wash- 
ington Monument Grounds to hear Repre- 
sentative EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, Republican, 
of Illinois. 


JUNE 21, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: Several weeks ago a 
group of Senators and Representatives ap- 
pealed to you for an early issuance of the 
1963 Captive Nations Week Presidential proc- 
lamation. The group included Senators 
PauL H. Dovuctas, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Jacon K. Javits, KENNETH B. KEATING, and 
Frank J. LAUSCHE; also Representatives Ep- 
WARD J. DERWINSKI, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
DANIEL J. Proop, and SAMUEL S. STRATTON. 
The reply they received was: “I know of no 
plans to depart from the established pro- 
cedure this year.” 

We are of course delighted to know that a 
Presidential proclamation will be issued on 
this fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, which is scheduled for July 14-20. 
Americans who throughout the country are 
preparing for this event share this delight. 
However, we again appeal to you for an 
earlier proclamation, for established proce- 
dure over the past years has meant a late 
Friday afternoon issuance (2 days before the 
week) and submerged by some chosen major 
news items. The widespread impression cre- 
ated by this procedure has been that our 
Government seeks to play down the week for 
fear of how Khrushchey and his puppets 
would react. 

I cannot believe that this is the impres- 
sion you personally would want conveyed. 
An earlier proclamation would dispel it com- 
pletely. Moreover, a proclamation stressing 
the need for popular study of all the captive 
nations would advance immeasurably our 
country’s interests in cold war education. 
These interests are not helped, for example, 
when our Secretary of State believes the 
U.S.S.R. is “an historical state“ and Armenia, 
Georgia, and Ukraine are “traditional parts” 
of this empire, followed by a sharp contra- 
diction by our U.N. Ambassador. In the 
spirit of constructive criticism, may I also 
point out that these vital interests are not 
served by the myth provided by one of your 
advisers for your recent American University 
address, wherein stated “no nation in 
the history of battle ever suffered more than 
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the Russians suffered in the course of the 
Second World War.” It is a matter of 
scholarly record that the heaviest brunt of 
the Nazi invasion was suffered, both in lives 
and treasure, by the captive non-Russian na- 
tions of Byelorussia, Ukraine, Lithuania, Cos- 
sackia, and North Caucasia. Like the Irish, 
these non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
will resist every misguided attempt to sub- 
merge their national identities and the truth 
of their sufferings under an imperialist- 
colonial yoke. 

From every viewpoint, therefore, we urge 
an earlier Presidential proclamation with 
cold war educational import. We cannot 
hope to win the cold war on the basis of any- 
thing but truth and well-founded action. 

In appreciation of your leading contribu- 
tion to a most successful fifth Captive Na- 
tions Week observance, and with best wishes, 
Iam 


National Captive Nations Committee. 
NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1963. 

DEAR MEMBER: In the week of July 14-20, 
1963, Americans across the Nation will be 
staging the fifth observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. Each year since July 1959, the 
observance has expanded markedly, and this 
fifth one promises to surpass all others. 
From Maine to Hawaii, from Florida to 
Alaska, communities and persons observe the 
week in dedication to the goal and means of 
liberating all the captive nations from the 
Danube to the Pacific, and Cuba itself, basi- 
cally as a cause of strategic necessity to our 
own survival. Even on Taiwan, in the Re- 
public of China, the week is gloriously ob- 
served. 

Your contribution to our national effort 
has always been gratefully received. As in 
the past, we again request your generous 
contribution to this work of keeping the 
American people ever mindful of captive 
Cuba, the infamous Berlin wall, Hungary, the 
unresolved issues of Vietnam, Korea, and 
China—in short, the strategic weapon of all 
the captive nations in the cold war. Gov- 
ernors and mayors throughout the United 
States have recognized this, and many of 
them now officially sponsor the week. As in 
yesteryear, the President will proclaim the 
week, regardless of the few who urge that 
we not irritate Khrushchey by emphasizing 
the truths of the week. Your material con- 
tribution will enable us to enhance further 
the national institution of Captive Nations 
Week, toward the free world’s victory in the 
cold war. 

Sins of omission are just as grievous in the 
cold war as those of errorful commission. 
Under the illusion of some mellowing process 
in the U.S.S.R., some in official quarters 
would have us play down the captive nations 
in order to accommodate Khrushchev and 
his problems. By supporting this fifth ob- 
servance, you will help us to overcome this 
negative tendency for, in truth, there is not 
a shred of determinative evidence to indi- 
cate any real mellowing process in the 
US.S.R. Even in the sphere of terrorism, 
Socialist legality did not prevent Khrushchev 
from ordering the assassination of two 
Ukrainian nationalists in West Germany. 
In reality, the internal problems of the vast 
Red empire form our opportunity for cold 
war successes, but this opportunity is being 
squandered by our sins of omission, resulting 
from the illusion of mellowism and the 
lack of a cold war strategy for the free 
world. 

The major theme of the fifth observance 
is: Liberate Cuba—to restore the faith in all 
captive nations—to win the cold war. To 
really avert a nuclear war in time, there 
are many concrete and practicable courses of 
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cold war action open to us for the fulfillment 
of this theme. To mention a few: the revival 
of the Kersten MSA amendment with appli- 
cation to Cuba; the creation of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; 
the passage of the Freedom Commission and 
Freedom Academy bill; and a full-scale in- 
quiry in the United Nations on Soviet-Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism would lead to the 
unfolding of U.S. strategy in the cold war 
in the interests of the entire free world. 

The price for sins of omission can only be 
a heavy one for the future. In advancing 
the cause of freedom for all the captive na- 
tions we reduce this price. Your assistance 
and aid make this possible. 

With most grateful thanks and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, 


—— 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As a followup of our 
July 5 letter to you, we once again invite 
your participation along with millions of 
Americans in the fifth observance of Captive 
Nations Week. 

We are delighted that, on a truly bipar- 
tisan basis, both Congressman DANIEL J. 
FLoop and Congressman EDWARD J. DERWIN- 
SKI will lead the congressional observance 
in the House on Monday, July 15. Their 
long record of leadership in this vital field 
has gained the respect of every American 
who understands the strategic cold war 
weapon that all the captive nations repre- 
sent for our own national interest. Time 
has been reserved on this first legislative 
day of the week for a discussion of all the 
captive nations as listed in Public Law 86-90, 
with the addition of Cuba. 

As you know, the Captive Nations Week 
observances are based on Public Law 86-90, 
the contents of which have profoundly dis- 
turbed Moscow, Peiping, and other capitals 
in the totalitarian Red empire since 1959. 
The captive nations in Central Europe con- 
stitute less than a third of the family of 
captive nations. In line with the law, and 
also with the President’s proclamation of 
July 5, we urge that no captive nation be 
omitted from your remarks. 

Moreover, to begin a serious study and in- 
vestigation of all the captive nations in this 
vast empire, we also urge on this occasion 
the expression of your support for the crea- 
tion of a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations, which would be the first 
concrete implementation of Public Law 86- 
90. 


Once again, in grateful appreciation of 
your constructive efforts toward a most suc- 
cessful week and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
this nationwide observance, the full real- 
ization is reaching the American public 
that the captive nations represent the 
true weakness of the Soviet Union, and 
as long as any people remain the captives 
of communism, we and the rest of the 
free world will not truly enjoy the peace 
which we seek. I urge as an immediate 
practical step the creation by this House 
of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

I am especially hopeful that my col- 
leagues on the House Rules Committee 
will grant us the opportunity for an early 
hearing. Approval by them of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee resolution 
would enable the full House to study 
and, I hope, approve its creation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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RUMSFELD] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week 1963, the 
American people once again reaffirm the 
principle that the individual rights and 
fundamental freedoms of people every- 
where must be recognized and guaran- 
teed if there is to be peace and justice 
in the world: We pay tribute to those 
who in the face of great odds continue 
their fight for liberty: And we draw the 
attention of those privileged to enjoy 
the benefits of freedom to the flagrant 
violation and denial of the rights of mil- 
lions of our fellowmen by the Commu- 
nist regimes in power in Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, the 
northern portion of Laos and, close to 
our own shores, Cuba—nations that once 
prospered under freedom. 

The forces of communism are still ac- 
tively attempting to consolidate and re- 
tain their rule over these captive nations. 
At the same time, they threaten the free- 
dom of the emerging nations through- 
out the world. Not only is much of 
Latin America today in mortal jeopardy, 
but South Vietnam is again fighting for 
its life, and the continent of Africa 
promises to receive increasing attention 
from the Communists in the coming 
months. 

The American people have historically 
condemned and opposed tyranny and the 
use of or threat of force by powerful 
states over other sovereign states. To- 
day we have a responsibility to reaffirm 
our position, and make clear to the world 
that we will not acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of these people and that we will 
vigorously oppose the further extension 
of Communist tyranny. 

Every American who values his free- 
dom, every patriot with pride in his 
country, and every man who respects 
his fellow man, will remember with ad- 
miration the struggles of the captive 
nations for independence and will not 
forget them in their present plight; he 
will encourage and foster the spirit of 
freedom, not only in his own heart but 
also in the hearts of these truly captive 
peoples, who, I am firmly convinced, will 
break the bonds of their oppressors and 
will one day again join the family of 
free nations. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join again in commending the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for taking 
the initiative on this issue, this impor- 
tant issue, of the captive nations. I 
share with him his concern about some 
of the lack of understanding that has 
been evidenced for some time on the im- 
portance of this moral issue in the con- 
flict that we refer to as the cold war. 

I would like to add one other observa- 
tion as well. In this era which has been 
in existence for many years now the 
theory of containment, coexistence, or 
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accommodation, whatever phrase may 
be used, depending on who is using it, 
it might be well to have a study made by 
such a committee as the gentleman has 
recommended of the Soviet publications, 
of which very little is heard, wherein 
the Soviet leadership defines what they 
mean by coexistence, containment, or 
accommodation. It rests on the basic 
premise that when they talk about stop- 
ping violence and war they clearly ex- 
plain this is only when there is no 
resistance to their program, that under 
their theory it is not violence when they 
upe force in attaining their Communist 
goal. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has done a magnificent service over the 
years, and I commend him for it. I 
hope the people of the United States in 
their ceremonies on behalf of the cap- 
tive nations will indeed keep that torch 
of freedom burning brightly so that it 
may instill a little more insight, a little 
more courage into the minds of Ameri- 
can leadership. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not only is the gentle- 
man right, but he is eloquent and, as 
usual, makes excellent suggestions. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course I yield. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
difference between a captive nation and 
acolony. In the former, an outside na- 
tion by force establishes a puppet gov- 
ernment and thereby maintains a people 
in subservience. In the latter, people 
transplanted by a mother country hold 
a distant territory in dependence to the 
parent state. But there is something 
common to both a captive nation and a 
colony and that is the absence of social 
and political freedom of the people who 
are governed. 

The United States enjoys a govern- 
ment “the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed” in the words 
of George Washington. And out of our 
own experience of revolution and free- 
dom, the policy of this Nation properly 
has been to support self-government by 
all people who desire it wherever and 
whenever tyranny has existed and people 
have sought to remove themselves from 
the yolk of foreign domination. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, strange and sadly 
inconsistent as it is, with the world 
divided between the two political and 
social ideologies of imperialistic com- 
munism versus democracy, the policy of 
the United States has seemed to split. 
We have continued to support anticolo- 
nization. We have done this even where, 
through lack of education, a people were 
hardly ready for self-government. We 
followed principle. We have done this 
even though our allies and friends were 
the mother countries involved—even 
though a mother country’s influence was 
a free world influence. We have done 
so in spite of a colony coming under 
Communist influence, such as with Su- 
karno and Indonesia. 

Perhaps this policy was morally right, 
although perhaps it was not too wise and 
was not entirely in the best interest of 
the United States and the free world. 
But, wisely or unwisely, we were con- 
sistent. On the other hand, with its 
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captive nations policy, the United States 
has really reversed its historic policy of 
unabashedly supporting all captive peo- 
ples. We seem to have thrown in the 
towel in this phase of the strategic cold 
war. We seem to have given up our 
once free world leadership. America 
seems to have abandoned its policy in 
support of liberation of all captive na- 
tions. , under this recent for- 
eign policy of reexamination of our re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union and a 
program of “peaceful coexistence,” the 
United States has headed down a pro- 
colonialistic road. We practice deem- 
phasis so as not to offend the Com- 
munists. 

For example, for years it was at the 
behest of the United States that the 
United Nations refused to rule on the 
Hungarian credentials, but now, with 
the blessing of the United States, the 
United Nations has decided to forget 
about the Soviet Union’s bloody suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 
For the first time since that revolt, the 
credentials of the Communist Hungarian 
delegation to the General Assembly—sit- 
ting last month in special session—were 
accepted. ‘The symbol of United Na- 
tions’ disapproval to the intervention in 
Hungary of the Soviets has been re- 
moved; replacing a once strong opposi- 
tion to the Hungarian traitor and tyrant 
Kadar regime. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. State Department 
is said to have been considering restora- 
tion of normal relations with Hungary. 
Last spring, it will be remembered, the 
State Department advised Members of 
Congress that human rights in Hungary 
are better than in other Soviet satellites. 
We have a new policy of removing ir- 
ritants to Russia and likewise to increase 
our trade with the Soviet bloc. Every- 
thing points to a realignment and desire 
for friendly relations with the Commu- 
nists. 

In the face of this, Mr. Speaker, ob- 
servance by us of Captive Nations Week, 
it seems to me, is more important than 
ever. Congress should let the whole 
world know—not just the once free peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain—that Amer- 
ica still stands for freedom. Today in 
Congress we express the true feelings of 
American people. 

President Eisenhower, in 1959, in first 
proclaiming Captive Nations Week, said 
that the plight of their people was due 
to “imperialistic and aggressive policies 
of Soviet communism.” Those are his 
words. Now, I regret, President Ken- 
nedy does not even mention communism 
in his proclamation. Also, as Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk testified, captive na- 
tions observance is a source of conten- 
tion to the Soviet Union and therefore 
the administration has taken a strong 
position against Congress setting up a 
Captive Nations Committee. But such 
is not the sentiment of the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, this year, it seems to me, 
there is more reason than ever for the 
United States to observe this week of 
July 14 to July 20, and that is because 
this year there is a new captive nation 
only 90 miles from our shore. Cuba has 
been added to the long list of nations 
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whose people are no longer independent 
and free. So, loudly and clearly, let us 
reassert that America stands for libera- 
tion of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Ko- 
rea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, North Vietnam and others. 

In this respect, I am especially happy 
and proud to join with other Members 
of Congress on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in observance of the 
fifth annual Captive Nations Week. I 
join in observing this week because it 
will remind other less fortunate men 
and women that their plight is not for- 
gotten, and, also, it will serve as a re- 
minder to ourselves of our own constant 
danger and that America, too, could suc- 
cumb to bondage. Let us not forget 
these things nor the fact that the goal 
of Soviet Russia has been to have Amer- 
ica acquiesce in the Kremlin’s imperial- 
ism and allow the Communist empire to 
become permanent. In the spirit of the 
American revolution, I reject this. 

Mr. Speaker, love of freedom in the 
captive nations has not died; indeed, 
from what we hear, it grows, just as love 
of liberty and freedom must grow here— 
even though we still enjoy it. 

Indeed, our heritage, the precious gift 
of freedom, must be earned by us anew 
if we are to continue to possess it. So, 
rather than by appeasement, let us em- 
brace the precept of Cincinnatus in 300 
B.C.—when called upon to save Rome, 
he said: “It is better to eat dust than 
the bread of despotism.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man always takes part in the discussions. 
He has for some time and I am glad he is 


here today. 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mr. STINSON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
to commend him for the fine job he is 
doing today and for the fine job he has 
done in years past in bringing the subject 
of captive nations to the attention of the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is certainly gratifying 
to note that my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle have enough concern over 
the fate of the Iron Curtain countries to 
participate in the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. But, it is even more 
gratifying to know that my colleagues 
are not afraid to declare the reason we 
must observe this week; namely, the 
ruthless conquest of country after coun- 
try by Communist imperialism. Con- 
gress established this week, in order that 
those nations behind the Iron Curtain 
might know that the U.S. stands opposed 
to that force which imprisons them and 
—" denies the right of self-determina- 

on. 

It was with regret, however, that I read 
President Kennedy’s half-hearted Cap- 
tive Nations Week proclamation. No- 
where did I find the same concern or 
chastisement of the Soviet Union as I 
have heard here today in the House. 
Nowhere was a spade called a spade. As 
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in his previous proclamations, he neatly 
avoids naming the villain, apparently 
for fear of offending Khrushchev. No- 
where does he offer anything in the way 
of hope to those people behind the Iron 
Curtain who look to the United States for 
the preservation of freedom. 

Judging from his apparent disdain and 
indifference toward the observance of 
Captive Nations Week, I must assume 
that the only reason the President both- 
ered to present his proclamation at all is 
because he is required to do so by law. 

According to the newspapers and com- 
mentators, everyone is overjoyed at the 
prospect of beginning a series of talks 
with our new-found friend, the Soviet 
Union. It seems to me, however, that 
we are forgetting that the Soviet Union 
is our avowed enemy. We are forget- 
ting that communism cannot be trusted, 
for the record of broken treaties and 
broken promises is open for all to see. 

In my opinion, the future welfare of 
American liberty is at stake, not only be- 
cause of these negotiations, but also be- 
cause of the entire temper of the admin- 
istration during these times of crises. 
I cannot find the spirit of freedom, but 
only a sense of fear and a willingness to 
do almost anything so long as we survive. 

I wish that the administration would 
look to those captive nations behind the 
Iron Curtain for guidance in our deal- 
ings with Russia—for their fate could 
very well be ours if we continue to ignore 
the cause of their present condition. 

Those nations, however, are looking to 
the United States for leadership in pre- 
serving and effecting freedom, but dur- 
ing the past 3 years, there has been very 
little to be found in the way of holding 
out a ray of hope to them. The Berlin 
wall and Cuba are certainly no shining 
examples of hope for the preservation of 
freedom. Nor is our vote to recognize 
prt og Hungary in the United Na- 

ons. 

I trust that those nations behind the 
Iron Curtain will not be disheartened 
again by the words of this administra- 
tion. I hope they realize that some citi- 
zens of the United States would fight to 
the last before allowing the flame of free- 
dom to be extinguished. I hope they will 
be heartened by the statements of cour- 
age and leadership which I have heard 
spoken in the House of Representatives 
today. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad to have the 
gentleman on board. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I, too, want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman and join in the 
thoughts expressed in the resolution. I 
also had intended to reflect on the mat- 
ter which the gentleman from Washing- 
ton already has touched on; namely, 
that we have a captive nation in this 
hemisphere as well, for the first time in 
my recollection in the history of this 
hemisphere, of any permanent status at 
all; namely, Cuba. I think one of the 
most important highlights of the resolu- 
tion itself is that it will tell the world 
the really falseness of what Khrushchey 
and the Communists are saying, are 
preaching, which is that they 
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against imperialism, against colonialism, 

and against captive nations. It shows 

how facetious and how shallow their ar- 

gument is because they practice it them- 

selves. That is the effect of this resolu- 
ion. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman has put 
his finger right on it. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman has 
agreed; here we have the Soviet Union 
suppressing all of these people in all of 
these countries against their will in most 
instances, and in many of those coun- 
tries like Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
we forget about them being subjugated 
by the Communists. They are the ones 
who believe in subjugation and colonial- 
ism. 
Mr. FLOOD. Those people in those 
countries are about as Russian as I am. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. I welcome the 
opportunity to support the gentleman in 
his effort. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is very 
kind. I appreciate the gentleman's con- 
tribution today. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, when Con- 
gress designated the third week in July 
1959 as Captive Nations Week, it pro- 
vided that “the President is further au- 
thorized and requested to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world.” 

It is appropriate, therefore, that we 
have a proclamation this year and that 
we in the Congress give special attention 
to the captive nations of the world. One 
cannot help but note that since last July 
the Soviet take-over in Cuba has been 
completed and there is one more captive 
nation. Since last July Soviet troops 
and machines have assumed control of 
the island of Cuba less than a hundred 
miles from our shores. Since last July 
we have seen Fidel Castro make his tri- 
umphant visit to the Kremlin and return 
to this hemisphere to carry on his in- 
sidious activities in Latin America. 

I hope and trust therefore, that action 
will be taken on two resolutions presently 
with committees of the House. A num- 
ber of us have introduced a resolution 
calling for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. This 
committee would determine the best 
means by which the United States can 
assist the captive nations by peaceful 
means to regain their national and in- 
dividual freedoms. 

The second resolution which should 
receive committee and House action re- 
states and reemphasizes that the Monroe 
Doctrine continues to be fundamental to 
our foreign policy, and that the existence 
of a military base in Cuba supported by 
Soviet equipment and personnel is a 
clear violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
I trust that every Member of the House 
agrees with the resolution when it states 
that the objectives of U.S. policy are the 
termination of Soviet intervention in 
Cuba, the establishment of conditions 
under the Cuban people may freely ex- 
ercise their right of self-determination, 
and an end to Communist subversion, 
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sabotage, and guerrilla warfare against 
the people of the Western Hemisphere. 

Distinctive meaning would be given to 
Captive Nations Week if this House 
would adopt one or both of these resolu- 
tions during this week. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
cious freedom is appreciated and desired 
after one tastes life without it. Millions 
of captive East Europeans and Asians 
have suffered more than a taste of life 
without freedom at the hands of the 
Communists. Many who preferred death 
to communism, were willing to risk death 
in attempts to defect. 

To give well-founded hope to those 
behind the Iron Curtain, President 
Kennedy has proclaimed Captive Na- 
tions Week as the third week in July. 
Certain year-round activities are high- 
lighted by this week, such as the cam- 
paign for a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, the opposition to 
Red China’s admission into the United 
Nations, and the support of a full-scale 
inquiry into Soviet Russian colonialism 
within and outside the U.S.S.R. 

At this time I would like to affirm my 
support of the observance of this week 
and to pay tribute to the valiant struggie 
that is being carried on by the people of 
the captive rations for full independ- 
ence. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
memorializing Captive Nations Week in 
accordance with the resolution passed by 
the Congress in 1959. 

This is the fifth year that we have 
called attention to the responsibilities of 
the freedom-loving nations of the world 
in keeping alive the spirit of those pa- 
triots that watchfully await for their 
final deliverance from the chains of op- 
pression. 

We must call attention to the fact that 
seven smaller nations have been subju- 
gated and absorbed by the Russian na- 
tion within its own borders such as the 
Ukraine and Lithuania, and so forth. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] has consist- 
ently through the years spearheaded the 
move to amend the rules of the House for 
the purpose of establishing a special com- 
mittee for the study of problems con- 
fronting the captive nations and dis- 
seminating information both to the 
general public of our own Nation and the 
captive people of the world. 

The valuable service that this commit- 
tee could give in orienting the Members 
of the Congress on conditions in these 
various captive nations would contribute 
to their understanding of the problems 
presented to the Congress in our foreign 
relations with all nations of Western 
Europe and the Near East. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week stimulates the activity of rela- 
tives and friends living in America to 
give their native countrymen courage 
and inspire hope in the future. 

Our Nation is the most powerful on 
earth militarily and economically and 
we must do everything to secure the free- 
dom of these freemen who live under 
the control of their tyrannical masters. 
Captive Nations Week must be liquidated 
in appellation to Freedom Nations Week. 
May God bless the efforts of our cou- 
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rageous President John Kennedy in his 
leadership to realize this goal—the free- 
dom of all men to establish a govern- 
ment to secure and protect their free- 
doms. 

The discussions during Captive Na- 
tions Week must be pointed toward the 
realization of this purpose that free man 
must be freed—by the grace of God and 
the power of our Nation to make right 
might prevail among men. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week which is being observed 
this week reminds us to give renewed 
devotion to the just aspirations of all 
people for national independence and 
human liberty. 

The people of the 24th Congres- 
sional District, where many refugees 
from Communist tyranny reside, join 
in this national observance to spotlight 
the plight of the millions of persons in 
Soviet-dominated countries who have 
lost their freedom. 

This is the fifth time that our country 
has demonstrated its concern for the 
people living under Communist domina- 
tion by the proclamation of Captive Na- 
tions Week. The observance of such a 
week was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress of 1959 to be held annually until 
freedom and independence has been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. Each year since then we have 
seized this opportunity to tell the Soviet 
Union that we have not forgotten her 
treachery of the past and to tell the peo- 
ple of the captive nations that we have 
not forgotten that they still long for 
freedom. 

Why is it imperative that we say aloud 
what all of us feel inside about the 
tyranny which the Soviet Union exer- 
cises over peoples which were once 
proudly independent? Why is it im- 
portant that we tell the people of coun- 
tries spreading from East Germany to 
North Korea that we know they are vic- 
tims of Soviet greed and that they de- 
spise their Communist rulers? The orig- 
inal congressional resolution authorizing 
Captive Nations Week cites the following 
reasons why the fate of the countries 
subjugated by the Communists is of 
vital importance to every American. 

First, the resolution recognizes, the 
greatness of the United States stems in 
large part from the ability to achieve a 
harmonious national unity of its people, 
even though they stem from many dif- 
ferent racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds. This has led the people of the 
United States to possess a sympathy for 
the aspirations of peoples everywhere 
and to recognize the natural interde- 
pendence of all peoples and nations. 

However, the resolution continues, the 
enslavement of part of the world’s popu- 
lation by Communist imperialism makes 
a mockery of the idea of peaceful co- 
existence. It impairs the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of 
this country and other peoples. More- 
over, the vast empire which has been 
created by the aggressive policies of the 
Soviets since 1918 poses a dire threat to 
the security of the United States and all 
free nations. 

The size of this empire is ominous, for 
many countries have been subjugated by 
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the direct or indirect aggression of Com- 
munist Russia. Among those named in 
the resolution which have lost their na- 
tional independence are Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukrainia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Armenia, North 
Korea, Albania, Tibet, and North Viet- 
nam. The full list is even longer. 

Getting to the heart of the matter, the 
captive nations resolution points out that 
these submerged nations look to the 
United States for leadership in bringing 
about their independence and restoring 
them to the enjoyment of their indi- 
vidual liberties. It points out that it is 
vital to our national security that the 
desire for liberty of the peoples of these 
countries be kept alive because their de- 
sire for independence constitutes one of 
the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace. It points out that through the 
commemoration of Captive Nations Week 
each year we can demonstrate that the 
people of the United States share the 
aspirations of the people living in Com- 
munist-dominated countries to recover 
their freedom and independence once 
again. 

That is the background of Captive 
Nations Week. That is why the Con- 
gress authorized it and the President has 
proclaimed it each year. We celebrate 
it again this year for the same reason, 
to nourish the hope for freedom which 
still exists even behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

Let us take a brief look at why we 
consider the nations in the Communist 
camp to be captive nations. There are 
two chief reasons. One of these is the 
method by which the Communists gained 
control. The other is the tyranny of the 
Soviets under which they still live. 

The methods by which Soviet Russia 
gained control of the various countries 
varies somewhat in each situation. In 
some cases, such as the Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the 
smaller neighbors were annexed by the 
Soviet Union in the early days of the 
Second World War. Other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries were overrun by Soviet 
troops at the end of the war and Com- 
munist regimes were installed. In some 
cases such as Czechoslovakia coups were 
engineered. Despite the nominal inde- 
pendence which was permitted in these 
latter countries, however, there was no 
real independence because the Commu- 
nist regimes were puppets which carried 
out the wishes of Moscow rather than 
the wishes of their own people. In all 
cases treachery, deceit, and aggression 
were the main ingredients in the Com- 
munist takeover, and free elections were 
unknown. Thus these peoples are cap- 
tive nations because they did not choose 
their own form of government but had 
it imposed upon them from the outside. 

Once it had achieved control, the So- 
viet Union launched a major campaign 
to consolidate its power. National Com- 
munist parties were trained and supple- 
mented by Russian Communists to estab- 
lish effective control over the subjugated 
nations in the political, economic, and 
military spheres. 

In the political sphere individual lib- 
erties were suppressed. Efforts were 
made to eradicate every vestige of reli- 
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gious education and to suppress religion 
itself. The youth were indoctrinated 
with Communist teachings and in Hitler 
fashion a systematic campaign was car- 
ried on to replace family loyalties with 
blind obedience to the state. In the 
economic sphere wholesale nationaliza- 
tion of industry, transportation, and 
trade was carried out, agriculture was 
collectivized, and central direction of the 
economic activity of the entire nation 
was undertaken. In the military sphere, 
the Warsaw Treaty provided for a unified 
military command of the nations of East- 
ern Europe with headquarters in Moscow. 

Just as the Soviet Union found it nec- 
essary to vary the tactics by which it first 
gained control of a nation, so it has 
since found it necessary to vary its tac- 
tics somewhat in maintaining its control. 
In some states, such as the Baltic States 
and Albania and Czechoslovakia, the 
Stalinist methods of autocratic rule by 
central Communist regimes have been 
applied relentlessly. The collectivization 
of land has been almost complete, and 
normal nongovernmental contacts with 
the West have been severed. In Poland, 
on the other hand, there has been a 
widening of contacts with the West and 
some semblance of free enterprise in 
trade and agriculture. We can be cer- 
tain, however, that any variations in 
policy are a new tactic to maintain Com- 
munist control rather than any indica- 
tion of a willingness to permit self- 
determination by the native peoples. 

Thus the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and other subjugated areas are captive 
nations not only because they were 
brought into the Communist empire 
against their will but also because to 
this very day they continue to live with- 
out the opportunity to exercise the fun- 
damental liberties which every people 
which is truly independent must enjoy. 

Now let us turn our minds toward the 
future. What can we do to bring an end 
to this new colonialism of the Soviet 
Union which has grown up at the very 
time that the bonds of traditional colo- 
nialism in Asia and Africa are being 
broken? What can we do to hasten the 
day when the people of the captive na- 
tions will be able to live in freedom and 
independence once again? 

First of all, we must do everything 
possible to insure that the people behind 
the Iron Curtain are continually aware 
of our undying concern for them. We 
can make it clear that we are not will- 
ing to forget the bondage in which the 
people of Eastern Europe are held. We 
can expand our methods of making con- 
tact with the captivated peoples, through 
such media as the Voice of America. We 
can intensify our campaign of truth and 
tell the peoples of the world the facts 
about communism. We can sustain their 
hope. 

Second, we must continue to meet 
every Soviet attempt to gain an inch of 
additional territory, or to gain the slight- 
est advantage in the balance of power, 
or to win a single new convert. We must 
not in any way allow ourselves to be 
duped into inadvertently assisting them 
to become economically or militarily 
stronger. 

Third, we must continue to maintain 
and build up our own strength. This 
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includes our economic and political 
strength as well as our military power. 
We must continually improve our own 
society so that we better serve as a bea- 
con of hope for those behind the wall. 
We must work on our own economic 
problems such as unemployment so that 
the greater attractiveness of our eco- 
nomic system over that of the Commu- 
nists becomes indisputable. Finally, we 
must make whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary to insure that our military strength 
is so solid and so varied that the Soviets 
know in advance that any attack by 
them could be, and would be, met and re- 
pelled. 

Fourth, we must keep a watchful eye 
on every event that goes on behind the 
Iron Curtain. We must study the people 
and the events there very closely so that 
we are at all times aware of new trends 
which may be developing. We must be 
ready to exploit every weakness in Soviet 
control just as the Soviets exploit every 
possible misfortune which occurs in the 
rest of the world. 

Finally, an intensive search and study 
must be undertaken to find or devise 
additional policies by which we can press 
the cause of freedom and hasten the day 
when true independence is regained. It 
will not be easy to find methods of push- 
ing the frontiers of freedom back closer 
to the Soviet Union, but neither will it 
be impossible. Time and truth are both 
on our side. 

In conclusion, during this fifth Captive 
Nations Week let us send our greetings 
and our prayers to all the people who are 
suffering under the Communist yoke. 
Let us vow that no more shall be added 
to their list. Let us pledge ourselves to 
make renewed efforts to strengthen free- 
dom not only at home, in the free world, 
and in the uncommitted nations, but also 
behind the Iron Curtain itself. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the third week in July has been desig- 
nated by joint congressional resolution 
and Presidential proclamation as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Once again speech 
after speech will be uttered throughout 
the Nation deploring Soviet enslavement 
of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe and articles will appear in news- 
papers around the country commenting 
on the observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

Is all this a futile exercise? Are we 
deluding ourselves into thinking that our 
speeches and articles have any effect 
whatsoever on the Soviet hold over Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe? Is our ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week sim- 
ply a psychological tool for soothing our 
own guilt complex because we have not 
taken more active steps to aid the cap- 
tive European peoples? 

I submit that our commemoration of 
Captive Nations Week is not a futile 
exercise in article-writing and speech- 
making but rather an effective propa- 
ganda weapon for piercing the Iron Cur- 
tain. The very fact that Communist 
leaders have viciously denounced the an- 
nual observance is proof that it annoys 
them and that they consider it a threat. 

Secondly, our expressions of hope and 
sympathy may well offer encouragement 
to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
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and help to keep alive their faith in 
their eventual liberation. Through our 
acknowledgments of moral support we 
may spur acts of disapproval and revolt 
against unwelcome Communist regimes. 
And who can say but that perhaps some- 
day a chain of revolution will thus be 
set off in captive Europe which will re- 
sult in the overthrow of communism 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Thirdly, it is useful for Americans to 
recall annually the fact that a large area 
in the heartland of Europe has been cap- 
tured by communism. We must not for- 
get that these nations which were once 
free have now been repressed by Soviet 
imperialism. The annual commemora- 
tion of Captive Nations Week serves as 
a reminder that we must not consider 
these nations forever lost to communism 
but that at each and every opportunity 
we must renew our acknowledgments 
of support for the cause of freedom in 
captive Europe. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress has set aside July 
14 to 20 for Americans to celebrate the 
fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week. At this time we join together in 
tribute to the millions of courageous 
people still under the yoke of interna- 
tional communism. 

East central Europe is half a million 
square miles and one hundred million 
people strong. It lies between the So- 
viet Union and Western Europe. Here 
slave and free stand in direct and deci- 
sive confrontation. Within this area 
live historic nations hostile to the tyr- 
anny of communism—a tyranny now 
weakened by inherent contradictions. 

The nationalism reflected in the Com- 
munist Party rivalries throughout the 
empire is the prime result of a decade 
of opposition to Soviet colonialism. The 
changes in Poland, the upheavals in 
Budapest, the break with Albania, and 
the crisis with Peking herald the frag- 
mentation of the once monolithic Com- 
munist bloc. Such transformations 
should not blind us to the oppressive 
nature of communism while still demon- 
strating the creat strength of national- 
ism over any form of human bondage. 
These latent forces of disintegration and 
disruption which we see today, will grow 
stronger if the Communists are denied 
the chance to consolidate their impe- 
rialism. Nothing would serve Moscow’s 
ambitions more than our neglect of all 
the captive nations from Cuba to Czech- 
oslovakia. It is up to the free world to 
commit itself openly and convincingly to 
the triumph of liberty. Only then will 
freedom slowly but surely reassert itself 
in these enslaved areas. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, by 
proclamation of the President, our Na- 
tion began its observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week on July 14. The observances 
which will take place throughout the 
country perform an important service for 
our people as well as for the entire world. 

They serve to remind the victims of 
totalitarianism that our people, whose 
free and democratic society was born of 
revolution, have a strong historic and 
spiritual bond which ties us to them. 
They serve as a reminder to all independ- 
ent people that despite the rhetoric of 
the leaders of the Communist bloc, the 
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nations of East Europe and east Asia 
which are under Communist control, are 
united by puppet governments, stone 
walls and tanks—and not by the consent 
of the governed. 

They serve to remind our own people 
of the great treasure of liberty and free- 
dom we enjoy, and to rededicate our peo- 
ple to the defense and preservation of 
that freedom. Finally, they serve as a 
signal to all men that the American peo- 
ple can never consider liberty as a dead 
issue, and that we believe with Lord 
Byron, that— 

Freedom's battle, once begun 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my distinguished and able col- 
leagues, Congressman FLoop and Con- 
gressman DERWINSKI, for their unceasing 
and untiring efforts to adopt a forthright 
policy of offense—one which is our only 
hope of victory in the cold war. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the creation of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. This would be the first step in 
the implementation of Public Law 86-90. 

Mr. Speaker, we can win this cold war 
hands down. It would be no real con- 
test if only we would go from the negative 
to the positive. We cannot win by co- 
existence, joint exploration of space, ne- 
gotiations and test ban agreements; but 
we can win by holding out for the en- 
slaved peoples of the world the hope of 
freedom, by demanding justice and honor 
and decency for the captive nations. 

This is potentially the greatest and 
most dynamic force against communism 
in the world today. The doom of cap- 
tive nations must not be sealed forever 
by our inaction, indifference, and leth- 
argy. The peoples of the captive nations 
know communism firsthand. They know 
of its oppression and injustice. Give 
them hope and they can do the job of 
liberation. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
5 years ago Congress voted in favor of 
a resolution to observe a week dedicated 
to the captive nations of the world. By 
declaring this proclamation, we publicly 
announced to the Communists that we 
intend to strive for the independence of 
the world and that we will not succumb 
to their will of world domination. We 
instilled new hope in the people behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains to keep 
faith in their strong desire to again 
enjoy their independence. Since the 
resolution was enacted, we have re- 
affirmed our position in supporting this 
cause, I rise today to endorse and sup- 
port the Presidential proclamation to set 
aside this week in further observance of 
the plight of captive nations. 

What can be accomplished through 
this public announcement? It serves a 
twofold purpose. One, we keep the free 
people of the world enlightened to the 
tragic consequences that are experi- 
enced under Communist rule, and two, 
we create problems for the Communist 
rulers, in that they must devote a great 
deal of time and manpower to try to 
contain these captive nations. We have 
created a stumbling block across their 
path toward world domination. They 
cannot accelerate their plans for this 
quest as long as strong resistance to their 
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rule is continued in their own backyard. 
Should this resistance cease they could 
deploy the manpower needed to contain 
it to other fronts and continue their 
drive toward world rule. We have 
erected a wall against this movement 
and we must strengthen it by encourag- 
ing massive resistance behind their lines. 

To some this proclamation is an 
empty gesture and has no effect in our 
strong desire for a free world. And yet, 
the net results of our words of encourage- 
ment to the people of the captive nations 
stimulates their hopes and thus safe- 
guards them against despair and resig- 
nation. Their spirit grows with each 
passing day and a forceful statement of 
American purpose based on the very 
right of self-determination, as we public- 
ly declare this week, will add energy to 
this spirit so that their independence 
will be won by rejecting the Communist 
efforts and ridding their land of this 
menace. 

There are 1 billion captives in the 
Communist empire. By uniting these 
people to our cause for freedom and jus- 
tice in the world we can defeat the ob- 
jectives as stated by the Chinese last 
week in Moscow. There is strength in 
unity and presently the free worlc is more 
united than the Communist world. We 
must retain this position so that the 
crumbling of the Communist bloc can 
be final and complete when the day of 
world independence arrives. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
marks the fifth consecutive year that 
the Congress has observed Captive Na- 
tions Week to bring worldwide attention 
to the plight of the people of two dozen 
nations in the world who are being held 
captive by the tyranny and oppression 
of communism. Congress adopted the 
first Captive Nations Week resolution in 
1959 and President Eisenhower enthu- 
siastically issued an appropriate proc- 
lamation. This year, observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week is more important 
than ever to remind the world of the 
true imperialistic policies of the Soviet 
Union and its Communist satellites. 

In this observance we also wish to 
remind these captive peoples that the 
free world has not forgotten their sub- 
jugation and suppression, and will not 
forget it. We share their desire that 
they will know real freedom in their 
countries again, and we pledge our con- 
tinued efforts to help them restore liberty 
and justice to their nations. 

The role of captive nations includes 
countries all around the world, includ- 
ing Cuba, only 90 miles off our shores. 
They include all of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, such as Poland and 
Hungary; many nations now incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union, like the 
Ukraine and Lithuania; and still others 
like North Korea and Red China. 

None of these nations has chosen com- 
munism of its own free will; in each case 
it was forced on them from outside, 
either by direct intervention of the Soviet 
Union or by internal subversion and 
violence supported by Moscow. If these 
nations were given the right to choose 
freely their own political system, com- 
munism would be soundly rejected. 
They remain captives of communism to- 
day only because Communist armed 
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might is used to suppress their desires 
for freedom and independence. 

However, there are many cracks to- 
day in the wall of Communist control 
over its captive nations, and our Gov- 
ernment should take all steps to widen 
these cracks and let in more of the light 
of freedom. Particularly in regard to 
Cuba, only 90 miles away, there should 
be greater efforts to terminate the Soviet 
Union’s intervention and restore condi- 
tions of self-determination there. If we 
fail in this regard, Communist subver- 
sion and sabotage will surely spread in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We in the United States understand 
and support the aspirations of people 
everywhere for liberty, and we know 
that so long as any nation is oppressed, 
no nation is entirely free. On this oc- 
casion of the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, we must pledge anew our 
support of freedom for all, and hold high 
the torch of liberty as a beacon of hope 
for all the captive nations of the world. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week, now being observed for 
the fifth time as an annual commemo- 
ration, has become a widely recognized 
occasion for the American people to re- 
fiect upon the continuing fate of the 
millions of oppressed people of Eastern 
Europe and of other lands held in bond- 
age by Communist dictatorships. 

Since the establishment of Captive 
Nations Week by the Congress in 1959, 
the newest of the captive nations is now 
also the closest to the shores of the 
United States, a fact which has brought 
home to our people more forcefully than 
ever before the harsh reality of what it 
is we observe this week. 

The existence in Cuba of an avowedly 
Communist government — maintaining 
itself by force of arms, disrupting the 
country’s economy, subverting its neigh- 
bors’ freedoms, persecuting its own 
people, betraying its own independence 
to a foreign power—has revealed as 
though on the broadest movie screen the 
full picture of Communist ugliness and 
duplicity, and the danger of such a re- 
gime to the United States and the entire 
free world. What was easy to ignore 
in Europe has now come to haunt us at 
home. 

Since the Soviet Union has consistent- 
ly violated its solemn promises to respect 
the right of self-determination and free 
elections, the road to freedom and inde- 
pendence for the captive peoples must 
continue to be a long and hazardous 
one. But it is a road we cannot weary 
of following. Not only is our own safety 
at stake, but the most fundamental prin- 
ciples on which we have established our 
Nation are involved. As the citadel of 
human freedom in a world half slave and 
half free, we cannot shrink from the 
leadership which our strength, our po- 
sition, and our principles have imposed 
upon us. We must lose no opportunity 
to use our diplomatic and moral re- 
sources, and to enlist the support of our 
free-world allies, in seeking to help re- 
store the personal and political freedoms 
to which every nation and every human 
being has a God-given right. 

Captive Nations Week this year occurs 
at the outset of what could be highly 
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significant negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union dealing with the 
possibility of a nuclear test ban treaty 
and, if successful, foreshadowing what 
conceivably could be more extensive 
agreements. If this year’s observance is 
as convincing as others have been, then 
it will serve to remind our opposite num- 
bers of a fact of life in the United 
States—we shall never consent to or 
accept the permanence of Communist 
domination of Eastern Europe. Our de- 
votion to freedom there and throughout 
the world is not negotiable. 

Our responsibilities, Mr. Speaker, do 
not stop with consideration of the fate 
of nations already caught in the trap of 
Communist tyranny. If the captive na- 
tions hold any meaning for us at all— 
and how can we avoid that meaning? 
then they signify above all the past fail- 
ures and missed opportunities of the free 
world; the failure to act soon enough 
and surely enough to strengthen legiti- 
mate governments, to cooperate in help- 
ing meet the needs of poorer countries, 
to encourage the extension of personal 
freedoms to people deprived of their 
human rights. Other nations are in 
danger today, and now is an appropriate 
time to strengthen our resolve to firm 
up the foundations of freedom wherever 
they are threatened. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are gathered here to focus 
the light from freedom’s torch on the 
captive nations of the world—nations 
which have struggled for decades under 
Soviet Communist domination. 

President Kennedy urged that we do 
this. In a recent proclamation he urged 
that we Americans “give renewed devo- 
tion to the just aspirations of all people 
for national independence and human 
liberty.” He then proclaimed Captive 
Nations Week for 1963. 

By spotlighting these nations during 
Captive Nations Week every year we ac- 
complish several things: 

First, we show that we have not for- 
gotten them. We give them hope that 
some day they too can live free and in- 
dependent lives. 

Then too, by calling attention to these 
nations during this week, we are showing 
the world what happens when Russian 
imperialism runs rampant. 

And lastly, during Captive Nations 
Week, we remind ourselves of how for- 
tunate we are to be living in a free land. 
We remind ourselves of friends and loved 
ones overseas who are not so fortunate as 
ourselves. And we remember our re- 
sponsibility to offer them spiritual 
strength and faith that some day the grip 
of Soviet tyranny will loosen. 

For our ultimate goal for the captive 
nations of the world is emancipation— 
emancipation achieved not by external 
force but primarily by the appeal of free- 
dom to the minds of men. 

Our weapons are not military—mili- 
tary action would make a nuclear bat- 
tleground of the captive lands—our 
Weapons are ideological, psychological, 
Political, economic, and diplomatic. 

These instruments of policy may be 
slower than weapons of modern warfare 
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but in the long run they are the best 
way to free the captive millions. 

The rollcall of the captive nations 
echoes in the Far East, southeast Asia, 
and in Europe. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were 
independent nations until two decades 
ago when Soviet troops occupied them 
and carried out farcical elections which 
resulted in their incorporation into the 
Soviet Union. 

In Rumania and Czechoslovakia politi- 
cal minorities took power with the help 
of Soviet troops. 

Russian troops occupied Poland, with- 
drew, and then threatened her borders 
again when the Poles demanded more 
liberties. 

Bayonets and tanks were used on the 
East Germans and Hungarians when 
they tried to free themselves from the 
Soviet grip. 

And so the rollcall reads—nation after 
nation—forced to the ground by the mil- 
itary power of the Soviet Union. 

The people of these captive nations are 
not free to travel. They are not per- 
mitted to publish criticism of those in 
power. They are not able to take part in 
free elections, but must vote on one- 
party ballots. And they even find it dif- 
ficult to listen to what is going on out- 
side the Iron Curtain because outside 
radio stations are usually jammed. 

This is what it means to be living in 
a nation which is held captive by the 
Soviet Union. 

However, the latest reports from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain offer some encour- 
agement. Confusion and disarray in 
the Communist bloc are more apparent 
today than at any time for the last 8 
years. 

The cracks in the wall that appeared 
after the death of Joseph Stalin have 
enlarged. 

The split between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China brought new fears 
to Moscow and helped to bring China’s 
so-called “great leap forward’ to a 
screeching halt. 

Up until a year or so ago you could 
analyze the Communist camp by dividing 
them into those who were pro-Soviet 
and those who were anti-Soviet or pro- 
Chinese. 

Now the experts say that there are 
even more political and ideological di- 
visions among the nations in the Com- 
munist world. 

And besides these new splits generat- 
ed by the Chinese-Soviet break, there 
are other encouraging signs for the peo- 
ple living in the captive nations. 

The Communists are moving farther 
and farther from the Revolution of 1917. 
Their leaders are aging and the new ones 
are not so willing to accept dogma and 
automatic Moscow rule as were those who 
fought with Lenin and Stalin. 

This means that ideology will not be 
followed so blindly and that more diver- 
sity within the bloc may occur. 

So there is some reason for hope for 
our friends who are still under the Rus- 
sian yoke. 

However, we must not forget, these 
nations are still Communist dictator- 
ships and the people will not be free 
until they can write, speak, and vote 
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freely. It is to these just aspirations 
of all people that we should give our re- 
newed devotion. 

We must determine ways to exploit 
the growing weakness in Communist 
unity. We must encourage diversity in- 
side the Communist bloc without bring- 
ing on a nuclear war and without en- 
couraging activities that will force Soviet 
military intervention. 

These are difficult tasks. Unfortu- 
nately there is no magic formula, no 
patent medicine that will cause the So- 
viet Union to disappear, freeing those 
now under its domination. 

What we can do is to have a policy 
that is flexible enough so that when op- 
portunities arise we can attract these 
nations away from Russia. That means 
we must be able to use trade as a method 
to draw smaller nations away from the 
economic domination of the Soviet 
Union. 

We can also encourage those nations 
who are Eastern European captives to 
identify with the Western European com- 
munity. They have been a part of 
Europe’s culture, history, and economy 
for centuries, and we should do what 
we can to encourage travel, trade, and 
participation in intellectual and cultural 
exchanges across the Iron Curtain. 

And we can stimulate thought in these 
nations by broadcasting into their homes. 
This can help make them more thought- 
ful about their governments and remind 
them that the United States is concerned 
for their welfare. 

In Poland, for example, the United 
States is able to carry on a significant in- 
formation program. The Voice of 
America, a source of truth and inspira- 
tion to the people of the captive nations, 
is not jammed in Poland. Many Ameri- 
cans, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of private groups, have been able to 
establish contacts with relatives or other 
private citizens in Poland. Special 
action by Congress has made it possible 
to build a privately-sponsored children’s 
hospital in Poland as a gift from the 
American people. 

These initiatives should be continued 
and expanded. The magic of radio can 
vault the Iron Curtain and reach into 
private homes in all the countries in 
Eastern Europe. Broadcasts by the 
Voice of America and such private or- 
ganizations as Radio Free Europe re- 
mind these people of their links with the 
West. These windows have not been 
bricked over. Let us be sure that we do 
all we can to keep them open. 

These approaches I have mentioned 
require dedication and patience. There 
is no simple solution, but history is on 
the side of captive peoples. History 
proves that those who desire freedom will 
not be denied. 

We Americans were once a captive 
people, but we were not denied our aspi- 
rations to be free. We were the first to 
free ourselves from colonial domination. 
This prompted a history of struggles for 
national independence. 

And it was an American, Woodrow 
Wilson, who proclaimed the revolution- 
ary doctrine of self-determination—the 
right of a captive people to decide for 
themselves what national status they will 
occupy. 
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These two American contributions to- 
day provide the spirit and the justifica- 
tion for the aspirations of all captive 
peoples. 

Let us remind the Communists, and 
ourselves, that we are the real revolu- 
tionaries of the 20th century. We 
Americans are the ones who have pro- 
vided the spirit and the justification for 
movements of national liberation. 

And we are the ones who every year 
must rekindle the spirit of the captive 
nations of the world so that some day 
they will reach their just aspirations and 
be free from Communist control. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to have this op- 
portunity to participate in Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

As a sponsor of legislation to establish 
a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations, my concern is a matter of rec- 
ord, and I speak for the people of Ne- 
braska who have always supported me in 
these efforts. 

There are many of us who are dis- 
turbed about the situation in the captive 
nations. We do not agree with the ap- 
parent aim of the administration to move 
increasingly toward more normal rela- 
tions with governments in some of the 
captive nations for these are Communist 
governments, and steps which increase 
their world trade and benefit the Com- 
munist governments can hardly be bene- 
ficial to this country. 

An action such as that taken this year 
in the United Nations, when we aban- 
doned the principle on which we have 
stood since the 1956 uprisings, is to many 
of us a symptom of the fuzzy thinking 
which is leading us in a direction which 
the people of the country do not want to 
go. We gave up on principle. as I said, 
because we did not have the votes to win. 
That is what the State Department ex- 
planation is. I can imagine what abuse 
would be hurled at a Congressman if he 
should abandon principle for the expedi- 
ent. 

A move to increase trade between this 
country and Poland is another symptom 
of the belief that somehow this country 
will benefit from the steps which obvi- 
ously benefit the Communist govern- 
ments 

So we in Congress and the people of 
the country are faced with this attitude 
that our national policy should be to get 
along with the people who are running 
these formerly free nations. In some 
way this is supposed to benefit the people 
of the nations, when actually it would 
reinforce the hold over these same peo- 
ple which these Communist governments 
now have. 

Turning to the most recent of the cap- 
tive nations, Cuba, we find a government 
policy which discourages trade. This 
contradiction in policy does not seem to 
bother some, but to me, and I would 
imagine to many foreign governments, it 
looks like a strange inconsistency. Our 
Government says not to trade with Cuba, 
yet our policy is to increase trade with 
the Communist satellite nations such as 
Czechoslovakia which are supplying 
Cuba. They must wonder if we are sin- 
cere about Cuba. 

I have never been able to understand 
the State Department opposition to a 
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Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, although it frequently seems to be 
similar to the opposition to a Freedom 
Academy—they did not think of it first. 
I would hope there are more substantial 
reasons, but those I have seen to date are 
not impressive. 

I see no reason, anyway, why the House 
of Representatives needs any guidance 
from the State Department as to what 
committees it is going to set up. There 
is sufficient evidence that the adminis- 
tration sets up various agencies and op- 
erations without authority of Congress, 
so I think it high time we make a few de- 
cisions for ourselves. 

The heart of the matter of a special 
committee and of these annual Captive 
Nations Weeks is the fact that Russia to- 
day is the largest and very nearly the 
only colonial power left in this world. 
The wave of nationalism which spread 
across the world following World War II 
wiped out the remains of the vast colonial 
empires of yesteryear. 

Except for the Russian colonial em- 
pire. That today stands as the greatest 
example of the failure of communism, for 
the empire is held together—as was 
amply demonstrated in Hungary in 
1956—by the armed might of the Soviet 
Union. To those who tell us that the 
puppet governments are mellowing be- 
cause of a few concessions, I say you are 
sadly mistaken. When the Berlin wall 
comes down, when free elections are held, 
when the Soviet troops are withdrawn 
and with them the secret police—then 
will there be some concessions worthy of 
noting. 

Until then I think it is imperative that 
we continue at every opportunity to call 
to the attention of the world that the 
Russian colonial empire is the midcen- 
tury’s biggest example of individual and 
national subjugation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
ond World War caused misery and mis- 
fortune to untold millions of people in 
many parts of the world, but perhaps no 
one group of people suffered and sacri- 
ficed as much as those in eastern and 
central Europe. The most ferocious 
fighting of the war took place there, the 
worst atrocities of the war were com- 
mitted in these countries, the people 
there bore the heaviest brunt of the war 
for more than 5 years, and their home- 
lands during those years were among the 
most ravaged parts of the Eurasian 
continent. But these people, numbering 
some 100 million and including the Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians in the 
Baltic area, Bulgarians and Rumanians 
in the Balkans, the Poles, Hungarians, 
and Czechoslovaks, suffered and lived 
with the hope that at the end of that 
world struggle they would be rewarded 
their freedom and liberty. With that 
single and overriding goal in mind they 
fought their oppressors, struggled for 
their freedom, and gave their lives by the 
millions. At the end of the war, how- 
ever, instead of being rewarded with 
freedom they all were saddled with the 
worst type of tyranny imposed upon them 
by the Government of the Soviet Union. 

Today these countries form the Soviet 
satellite countries, the captive nations 
of Europe, imprisoned and totally iso- 
lated from the free world by the Iron 
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Curtain that separates them from the 
West. 

Since the end of the war the fate of 
these helpless and unfortunate peoples 
have been among the principal concerns 
of the Government of this country. Our 
leaders have done their utmost to bring 
about their freedom through peaceful 
means and diplomatic negotiations, but 
thus far all their efforts have failed to 
produce the desired result, But the U.S. 
continues to hope, and believe, in the 
eventual freedom of the satellite peo- 
ples. As evidence of our good inten- 
tions, the Congress enacted legislation 
in 1959 whereby the President is em- 
powered to proclaim the third week of 
July of each year as Captive Nations 
Week, designating such a week as one 
of national observance and commemora- 
tion. As a Member of Congress I am 
proud of this legislation, and proud to 
reassert today our continuing faith that 
freedom will eventually triumph over 
totalitarian communism. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois who have been the leaders in this 
observation of Captive Nation's Week. 

As many of you know, I believe that we 
can do more and we should do more to 
make known our sympathy and spiritual 
union with those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who yearn for the restoration of 
their freedom and independence. 

I have suggested and House Concur- 
rent Resolution 8 would provide for a 
proclamation as a special day of observ- 
ance the independence day or national 
holiday of the various unfortunate peo- 
ples who have fallen victim to Commu- 
nist colonial imperialism. I ask leave 
that the text of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 8 be included with my remarks. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the United States of America is 
dedicated to the restoration of liberty and 
self-determination for eight hundred million 
people enslaved by Communist imperialism; 
an 

Whereas there exists in the hearts and 
minds of Americans a deep sympathy and 
understanding for the hopes and aspirations 
of the captive peoples; and 

Whereas it is appropriate for Americans 
to keep alive the traditions of liberty sym- 
bolized by the historic national holidays of 
the captive nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President of the United States proclaim 
the following historic dates as days of ob- 
servance by the people of the United States 
in their spiritual union with the victims of 
Communist imperialism and colonialism: 
January 22 as Ukrainian Day; February 16 
as Lithuanian Day; February 24 as Estonian 
Day; March 3 as Bulgarian Day; March 14 as 
Slovakian Day; March 15 as Hungarian Day; 
March 25 as White Ruthenian Day; May 3 
as Polish Day; May 10 as Rumanian Day; 
May 26 as Georgian Day; May 28 as Arme- 
nian and Azerbaijan Day; June 17 as East 
German Day; August 15 as Korean Day; 
October 10 as Chinese Day; October 26 as 
Vietnamese Day; October 28 as Czech Day: 
November 18 at Latvian Day; November 28 
ot Albanian Day; December 13 as Turkestan 

y. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year as in the past, during the third 
week of July, it is my privilege to pause 
with my colleagues in observation of 
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Captive Nations Week. It is during this 
week, that we as a nation again sym- 
bolically express our determination that 
those peoples in the bondage of Com- 
munist tyranny behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, shall be free peoples. 

Captive Nations Week is for us a re- 
affirmation of our belief in and our 
dedication to freedom—freedom for all 
persons throughout the world, and free- 
dom especially to those to whom this 
precious right has long been denied. 

It is fitting in this month of July, the 
month of birth of our freedom, that our 
thoughts center on the brave and dedi- 
cated people who bear the weight of 
Communist oppression. It is fitting that 
we think back to the streets of Budapest 
where the blood of freedom once flowed. 
We should think, too, of the great 
Ukrainian people, who for 40 years have 
suffered the monstrous tyranny of So- 
viet imperialism. And also, we should 
cast our thoughts on the people of 
Poland, and of Lithuania, who have 
cherished the ideal of national freedom 
despite years of tyranny, oppression, and 
partition. 

Yes, it is to these and the other many 
millions of captive people that we ex- 
tend our hope, and above all, our most 
diligent efforts, that they, too, might 
share the blessings of freedom. 

In an effort to direct as much atten- 
tion as possible to the plight of the 
world’s captive nations, I have, earlier 
this session, introduced a resolution call- 
ing for the creation within this body, of 
a Select Committee on Captive Nations. 
This committee will, I believe, be a sym- 
bol to the captive peoples of Europe, 
Asia, and of the entire world, that this 
Congress is firmly dedicated to estab- 
lishing their freedom. 

I am still hopeful that that legislation 
will be approved. 

Whatever may be the outcome of any 
agreements with the Soviet Union, we 
can never abandon our leadership in the 
fight for freedom and our pledge to 
speed the freedom of all people who 
cannot adhere to the great American 
principle of self-determination. 

No President can fail to seek any rea- 
sonable and enforceable means of pre- 
venting all-out nuclear war. But we 
can never coexist with the Communist 
philosophy of government, we can never 
acquiesce in the slavery of peoples, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the House, Con- 
gressmen DANIEL FLtoop and EDWARD 
DERWINSEI, and so many other Members, 
in participating in the fifth observance 
of Captive Nations Week. 

It is most fitting that Members of the 
Congress and Americans throughout our 
country be reminded of the plight of the 
peoples of some 25 nations who pres- 
ently live under a totalitarian form of 
government imposed on them by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and of Com- 
munist China. Most of these nations 
have been under the heel of Sino-Soviet 
communism since the end of World War 
II; the diabolical subterfuge used by the 
Soviet Union to bring many of these 
nations under its dictatorial rule is one 
of the great tragedies of world history. 
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There is no doubt that the peoples of 
Cuba, Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cos- 
sackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, and 
others have the right to determine their 
own destiny and to live in peace and 
freedom under the form of government 
of their own choosing. The United 
States, Mr. Speaker, must continue to do 
everything in its power to help these na- 
tions realize their goal of liberty, and to 
make the peoples of these countries 
aware that we in America share their 
aspirations. 

Therefore, I am proud to join with the 
President of the United States and mil- 
lions of my fellow countrymen across 
our Nation in observing Captive Nations 
Week and in saluting the peoples of these 
countries for their courage and fortitude 
to bear up under Communist rule. It 
is my hope that soon the people of these 
captive nations will enjoy freedom and 
Peace in harmony with the people of our 
country and all those of the free world. 


ILLEGAL TRAVEL BY U.S. CITIZENS, 
INCLUDING STUDENTS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE “COMMITTEE FOR 
NON-VIOLENT ACTION” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to discuss a recent matter 
which has come to my attention, and 
also to discuss the basic question of 
travel by U.S. citizens to Cuba which is 
illegal and, as I am sure Members of this 
House know, which travel I have strongly 
opposed. I intend to state the reasons 
why. I hope, perhaps, to cast a little 
bit of light on this particular situation. 
The reason for taking the House floor 
today in particular is because of a mat- 
ter that has been called to my attention 
with regard to a new trip being planned 
and proposed, by U.S. citizens—and 
some foreigners—who are members of 
the Committee for Non-Violent Action— 
which came to my attention as a result 
of monitoring Radio Havana. And this 
is what Radio Havana now reports con- 
cerning new trips by U.S. students; and 
this, incidentally, also includes certain 
foreign students traveling to Cuba for 
the purpose of demanding, and traveling 
through the United States to highlight 
that demand, that the United States 
withdraw its troops from Guantanamo, 
even though we are there by treaty 
right. 

What am I talking about? CMQ 
Havana broadcast on July 5 the follow- 
ing information: 

There are three student groups participat- 
ing in a march through the United States 
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asking the Government to evacuate the 
Guantanamo Base. They agreed yesterday 
to meet at Griffiss Air Force Base. 


Which, parenthetically I state is in 
Rome, N.Y. 

The students met on July 3 in New York 
and said that their march would end at 
Guantanamo Base, despite the fact that the 
U.S. Government arbitrarily maintains pro- 
hibitions against U.S. citizens visiting Cuba. 


This is Havana Radio speaking which, 
of course, is the Government of Cuba, 
which are the Communists, speaking. 
Again on July 9 Radio Progreso, Havana, 
said: 

It was announced in New York that par- 
ticipants of the “march for peace“ left Rome 
yesterday en route to Cuba, after having 
made a final demonstration of American 
territory (U.S. base of Biki in Italy)— 


Incidentally, demanding that we with- 
draw our troops from that base as well— 
with their final goal being Guantanamo 
Base. The group will be joined by 3 others, 
from Quebec, Canada, and 12 from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “reiterating their decision to 
continue the peaceful fight for Cuba.” 

The members of the group pointed out that 
the “fight for peace in the Caribbean is a 
necessary condition for peace in all of the 
world.” 

They will travel through North American 
territory, from north to south, until they 
arrive in Florida, where they will arrive at 
the city of Guantanamo, more than 3,500 
miles of journey. 

They announced they would “continue 
making acts of protest against the aggres- 
sions of the United States against Cuba,” 
and are journeying to Guantanamo, “de- 
spite the official Yankee measures that pro- 
hibit North Americans to journey to Cuba.” 


I assume that from Florida they will 
go to Cuba in a manner similar to the 
route taken by the 59 U.S. students who 
are there today, who are there extolling 
throughout the world the virtues of Cas- 
troism and communism in this hemi- 
sphere and throughout the world. As a 
matter of fact, one of these students even 
went so far as to call Castro a “saint” 
while visiting in Cuba. I shall comment 
on that in just a moment. 

Apparently the route these people in- 
tend to take will be similar to that taken 
by the 59 students going through Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, to Havana, having got- 
ten visas and passports from our State 
Department to go to London and to Am- 
sterdam. 

So where are we? Well, they an- 
nounce, these new students, that they 
will continue to make “acts of protest 
against aggressions of the United States 
against Cuba, despite the official Yan- 
kee measures that prohibit North Amer- 
icans from traveling to Cuba.” The 
State Department's soft line on the ille- 
gal travel by the 59 American students 
now being brainwashed by the Commu- 
nists in Cuba has apparently encouraged 
further demonstrations of this kind and 
further travel to Cuba. If the State De- 
partment continues to refuse to enforce 
the law that makes travel to Cuba ille- 
gal, further demonstrations of this kind 
and further statements from Cubans ex- 
tolling the revolution can become one 
of Castro’s and communism’s greatest 
propaganda weapons. These people have 
announced their intention to travel to 
Cuba through the United States and, 
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therefore, should not be allowed to con- 
tinue their propagandizing of Castro and 
communism on U.S. soil or permitted to 
go to Cuban soil through our acquies- 
cence in order to accomplish this same 
objective. How foolish is this thing get- 
ting tobe? The precedent has now been 
set. This new trip has now been an- 
nounced. I have demanded that the 
State Department call a halt to the ac- 
tions underway. What is wrong with 
this? 

It has been interesting to me to read 
some of the editorial reactions to the 
demand that the law of the United States 
be obeyed. Title 8, U.S.C., section 1185, 
specifically says that when the President 
so proclaims U.S. citizens shall be denied 
the right to travel to specific countries 
because it is in the best interest of the 
United States that they be so denied. 
That is a law passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress with the obvious objective of not 
permitting U.S. citizens directly or indi- 
rectly to aid or abet the enemy. 

Some say, Is Castro really the enemy? 
The President himself has said so by up- 
holding this with the proclamation of 
January 16, 1961, denying such travel. 
That was President Eisenhower. Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the State Department 
previously stated their intention to up- 
hold this proclamation and the law it- 
self. The Government of the United 


States now has the duty to enforce that 


law. The United States, the President, 
as I started to say, President Kennedy, 
has twice invoked the Trading With the 
Enemy Act as it relates to Cuba. This in 
effect states Castro is the enemy of free- 
dom and of our Government’s objectives 
in this hemisphere under the law. The 
Trading With the Enemy Act was invoked 
with regard to tobacco shipments last 
year. The Trading With the Enemy Act 
was invoked again just a few weeks ago 
by the President relating to Cuba. The 
United States has withdrawn recognition 
of Cuba and continuing communications, 
continuing visitations, without express 
permission of the State Department are 
in violation of that basic foreign policy 
objective of the eventual political and 
economic quarantine of Cuba. These are 
eae of the things that are wrong about 
t. 

We have cut off travel to numerous 
other countries for other reasons, and 
still do: North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Red China, Albania, and Cuba. -All pass- 
ports of the United States, partially as a 
result of my objections to travel to Cuba, 
are now so stamped. Every passport is- 
sued is stamped as not valid for travel to 
those countries, including Cuba. This 
is the U.S. policy. If the State Depart- 
ment does not uphold the law it is in- 
viting violation of the law. 

What are some other reasons why this 
is a proper action to be taken and why 
the law should be obeyed? I read the 
press reports this morning and heard on 
the radio that a U.S. citizen, one of the 
59, was killed yesterday in Santiago. We 
heard that he was in a swim- 
ming pool on a hot day, sweltering heat, 
in Santiago and drowned. The news 
report did not give Bob Hill’s home ad- 
dress and gave no further explanation. 
I think this illustrates another reason 
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for banning travel to countries in which 
the United States has no embassy and 
does not recognize the countries, and 
therefore cannot protect the citizens of 
the United States who travel to those 
countries. We do not know how Bob Hill 
was killed. We do not know whether 
there was anything wrong in regard to 
action by Castro or the Communists. 
We have no way of knowing about it. 
There is no protection for future Bob 
Hills in these countries because we have 
no embassies to accomplish that protec- 
tion. That is one of the additional rea- 
sons for denying travel to these coun- 
tries. 

A further reason is obvious in con- 
nection with this present student 
visitation, these 59 students that are 
there, when they go to these Com- 
munist countries, which even in- 
clude Russia—and I have been there. I 
have been there under the sponsorship 
of the Intourist Travel Agency. They 
show you just exactly what they want 
you to see, and nothing more. There is 
no such thing as free travel in Red 
China, in North Vietnam, in North 
Korea. There is no such thing as free 
travel in Cuba. These students, some of 
them apparently, were bilked into think- 
ing that if they went to Cuba, they would 
be able to see what the revolution was 
all about and what is going on. Well, 
the only thing they get to see is what 
Castro lets them see and what the Com- 
munists let them see. 

This trip is being sponsored by the 
Student Union Federation of Cuba which 
is headed by a known Communist, Ron- 
ald Cubelo, assisted by Angelo Quevada, 
another Communist. It is under the di- 
rect sponsorship of the Cuban Govern- 
ment and the Cuban Government, as a 
matter of fact, is paying the bill, as I 
stated in the Recorp just the other day. 
Here are some of the other organiza- 
tions that are sponsoring this trip. 
There is Armando Hart. He is the Com- 
munist head of the educational depart- 
ment in Cuba, the Cuban Ministry of 
Education, directly under the Cuban 
Government. He is the one who is is- 
suing the orders. He is the one who is 
pulling the strings concerning this visit. 
Everyone else involved in the invitation 
and the visit itself likewise are known 
Communists in the Communist govern- 
ment. The director of Havana Uni- 
versity is the president of the Commu- 
nist Party in Cuba, namely Juan 
Marinello. So there should be no ques- 
tion about the fact that the Communists 
themselves are the ones who are spon- 
soring, directing, and controlling this 
meeting and visit of students in Cuba. 

If you do not believe that, you merely 
have to look at what propaganda favor- 
ing Castro’s communism that has been 
emanating from Cuba by these students. 
These are American students talking, 
and it just gripes me that the U.S. citi- 
zens should give such false accolades and 
be so obviously brainwashed in this 
planned Communist propaganda tour 
where they see and hear what the Com- 
munists want them to see and hear and 
nothing else. Such false statements are 
coming from these students as this, and 
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this appeared in the San Francisco In- 
quirer on July 2, 1963: 

“Students talk with Fidel,” that is Fi- 
del Castro. One of the students by the 
name of Kafke, a 35-year-old art stu- 
dent from the San Francisco State Col- 
lege expresses “wonderment that one 
government could help people as much as 
this one.” This is talking about Castro 
and talking about communism in Cuba. 
He also said that 9 out of 10 Cubans re- 
gard Fidel Castro—now listen to this— 
this is the extent to which they are being 
brainwashed—regard Fidel Castro as 
saint. 

Of course, that is somewhat at vari- 
ance with the refugees who are coming 
into this country who say that 50 per- 
cent to 70 percent of the people in Cuba 
would oppose Castro, if they thought 
they had the backing of the United 
States in order to accomplish his over- 
throw. 

Here is another example. Jose Maria 
Lima, a June graduate of the University 
of California and a resident of Puerto 
Rico, declares he is a Socialist anxious 
to free his country of the “Yankee 
yoke.” He says, “I am a Socialist in 
my country. I was militant in the in- 
dependence ranks because I believe 
Puerto Rico has no other road here“ 
meaning in Cuba I am anxious to sub- 
merge myself in the Cuban revolution“ 
said the University of California gradu- 
ate. You could cite example after ex- 
ample. 

Let us assume, and it is an assumption 
that I am not willing to make, that these 
students were innocent students, curios- 
ity seekers wanting to know truly what 
is going on in Cuba. Well, they just are 
not going to find out. As I say, I am not 
willing to assume that because this trip 
is under the direction of Fidel Castro 
and his education agency, all of whom 
are pro-Communists, so they obviously 
took students that they knew they could 
influence or whom the Castro movement 
and Cuban communism in this hemis- 
phere had shown they had been or could 
be influenced before. 

Who are some of the people talking to 
them in Cuba? Well, Castro himself. 
There is Oswaldo Dortegas, according to 
the recent press dispatch of Friday, 
July 12, who declared in talking to these 
students in a brainwashing session that 
Russian military instructors and indus- 
trial technicians are still in Cuba—these 
are technicians, not troops, but all mis- 
siles and troops have been removed. 
This is the brainwashing which these 
students are getting. And you know 
what they are going to do when they 
come back to the United States, if they 
do like all others sponsored by the Fair- 
play for Cuba Committee, including the 
100 that went down during the Christ- 
mas period in 1960, they are going to 
come back to the United States, they 
are going to make speeches about how 
great Castro and communism is in Cuba, 
having been brainwashed by the remarks 
which were made by such officials as the 
President of Cuba, as follows: 

Addressing the 59 American students here 
on a 1-month visit in defiance of a U.S. State 


Department ban on travel to Cuba, Dorticos 
said the military instructors are training the 
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Cuban Army. He did not say what the in- 
dustrial technicians were doing. 


Mr. Speaker, these students are not 
going to be permitted to see these things 
for themselves. They are not going to 
be permitted to see the caves and the 
other areas in western Cuba where there 
are huge caves where it is suspected 
that some, even offensive, weapons might 
be hidden, and only on-site inspection 
can prove to the contrary. They will 
not be permitted to see the prisons, the 
tens of thousands of Cuban political 
prisoners, in prisons rat infested as they 
are. They are not going to see where 
these prisoners are being beaten and dis- 
robed and mutilated by the Communists 
in Cuba. That is not what they are 
going to be able to see. 

Here is the other brainwashing: 

He told the American students they had 
been able to see that Cubans had no hate 
for the American people, but only opposed 
the U.S. Government. 


He only wants the overthrow by force 
and violence the Government of the 
United States by the Communists. Now, 
is that not nice? Opposing the free- 
doms we have in this country is what 
he should have said. 

Further quoting: 

A spokesman for the American student 
group here— 


And here is an example of the extent 
which they are brainwashing them— 


Levi Laub, of Columbia University— 


And, incidentally, he is the one who 
helped organize the whole thing 
said they had received a favorable impression 
during a 2-day visit to the tobacco-growing 
province of Pinar del Rio. 


Obviously they were taken on a trip 
to one of the very few collectivist farms 
which show any degree of success what- 
soever, because we know what has hap- 
pened to the failing agricultural program 
in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, how else will these kids, 
these U.S. students, be brainwashed by 
Castro? Well, we can judge by examin- 
ing who else is talking to them. I read 
in the press just the other day that one 
of those who met the students when they 
came to Cuba was a Mr. Robert Williams. 
I also have similar information from the 
monitoring of Radio Havana. Radio 
Progresso announced on the date of July 
5 as follows: 

The Association of the North American 
Friends of Cuba will celebrate Independence 
Day of the United States and will hold a 
forum on the fight of the Negroes for their 
civil rights in the United States. 


There are a number of Negroes among 
these students, incidentally. 


Meeting with their resident compatriots in 
Cuba will be the brave North American stu- 
dents who have journeyed to Cuba to see 
with their own eyes the truth of Cuban 
revolution. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the truth that they 
are seeing. Listen to this: 

Among the participants in forum will be 
Robert Williams, well-known Negro fighter 
of the United States and a representative of 
the international press (Williams is writing 
for Castro’s propaganda news service, Presna 
Latina). 
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Let us find out who Mr. Williams is: 
In order to find that out all you have 
to do is look at the Internal Security 
Committee reports. Incidentally, this 
particular report was a report based 
upon my testimony before that commit- 
tee of recent date, April 3, 1963, which 
committee had occasion to go into the 
background of Mr. Williams because he 
was associated with an organization 
which they had under consideration. He 
was also associated with one of those 
people who traveled to Cuba last year. 

Mr. Jerry Quinn traveled to Cuba also 
against the law, and whose name I have 
previously placed in the Recorp, one of 
the 97 who visited Cuba last year con- 
trary to law and he is secretary to Mr. 
Williams’ Monroe Defense Committee“ 
in the United States. That leads us to 
who Mr. Williams is. This man is going 
to be on the panel brainwashing these 
U.S. students. What is his background? 
He is the head of the Monroe Defense 
Committee, and Gerald Quinn whom I 
mentioned before, is the executive secre- 
tary, and he has just gotten back from 
Cuba recently. 

Monroe County is located in North 
Carolina, and the Monroe Defense Com- 
mittee was formed supposedly for the 
purpose of defending one Robert Frank- 
lin Williams who lived in Monroe County. 
Robert Franklin Williams is wanted by 
the FBI for interstate flight and kidnap- 
ing. I placed in the Recorp at that time 
the FBI wanted notice for Robert Wil- 
liams who escaped to Cuba, because oth- 
erwise he would have ended up probably 
in the jails of the United States for be- 
ing one of the wanted men on the FBI 
list and for violating other laws of the 
United States, including interstate flight 
and kidnaping. 

This is the man who also has con- 
stantly shown Communist sympathetic 
attitudes, who is doing the brainwash- 
ing, a fugitive from justice in the United 
States. He is brainwashing these stu- 
dents who have traveled to Cuba, and let 
us assume some of them may be going 
for the purpose of finding out the truth 
about the Castro revolution. It is ob- 
vious they are not going to be able to 
find out the truth from such people as 
Robert Williams. 

What else is wrong with this travel to 
Cuba proposition? We have imposed a 
ban on not only travel but on economic 
interchange between the United States 
and Cuba for some time. A trade ban 
aimed at all free-world trading with 
Cuba has been imposed, partially at 
least. We have stopped trading with 
Cuba. To permit these students, to per- 
mit this other group that is now talking 
about going to Cuba, to go to that coun- 
try does what? As Castro himself says 
and as was stated in another of these 
Havana radio broadcasts we have moni- 
tored, this is an effective way of breaking 
the dollar curtain, And it certainly is. 
The Communists on the Havana radio 
are bragging about these 59 students and 
what they symbolize. The implication 
is they expect to break the dollar curtain 
that has been placed around Cuba by the 
United States. If this is permitted to 
continue, there is no question but what 
tourist dollars will be flowing to Cuba. 
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This would undercut all of the basic 
policies of an economic and political 
quarantine of Cuba in order to squeeze 
the Communists out of this hemisphere. 

This is another thing that is wrong 
with it: We have asked all other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere to stop travel 
to Cuba, The Selden subcommittee of 
the House and the Senate subcommittee 
of the other body on subversives in Latin 
America and in this country on the Sen- 
ate side clearly showed that Cuba is 
being used as an island for subversive 
training and that those trainees are 
going to all other countries throughout 
this hemisphere in order to spread Cas- 
tro’s communism, Khrushchev’s commu- 
nism to those other countries, and they 
are doing it effectively. 

Mr. Cone, Director of Intelligence, 
stated to the Selden committee that no 
less than 1,500 had gone to Cuba for the 
purpose of attending these subversive 
schools in 1962 alone, naming some of 
the places where the schools were lo- 
cated. These 59 students are now in 
Cuba and they, intentionally or other- 
wise, are being put through the Commu- 
nist subversive training program, That 
is what is wrong with it. How foolish 
we look insisting that all Latin Ameri- 
can countries stop subversive travel to 
Cuba and we let 59 of our students go 
there for brainwashing. 

The security of the United States is 
involved, the basic security of our coun- 
try. An additional purpose for not per- 
mitting people to travel to these other 
countries which the United States does 
not recognize, these other countries 
which this Nation has stated are the 
enemies of this country, involves our se- 
curity. The security aspect is involved 
and there is no way in the world that 
our Government can control what some- 
one does when they go to those countries, 
what information they may leak to those 
governments or what may be brought 
back to this country for subversive pur- 
poses. The basic security of our Nation 
is involved in all of this travel. That is 
one of the reasons why travel is forbidden 
in these enemy“ foreign countries. Few 
exceptions exist and they must get per- 
mission from our State Department to 
do so and then only if it is in the best 
interests of this country to let specific 
individuals for specific purposes travel 
there. 

Business people now in the United 
States are talking about traveling to Red 
China. There are a number of them and 
they are attempting to get permission to 
travel to Red China. The objective is 
the obvious—to do what the Congress of 
the United States said shall not be done; 
that is, to open up trade between Red 
China and the free world, meaning the 
United States in particular. Red China 
already trades with Great Britain. So 
the objective in the first instance is to go 
to that brutal Communist country to try 
to create additional markets in Red 
China. That is the objective on the part 
of these U.S. businessmen. If you are 
going to open up trade with Red China 
the next thing will be a demand for rec- 
ognition, which has not been made, and 
a demand for seating them in the United 
Nations. All of these matters the Con- 
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gress of the United States and, I am con- 
fident, the people of the United States 
oppose. 

There is a further basic aspect of this; 
namely, the fact that the State Depart- 
ment has done nothing to prevent these 
students from traveling and has shown 
a rather soft attitude about it and has 
not stated its intention to seek their 
prosecution when they get back. That 
appears to me to be a step in the direc- 
tion of coexistence with Castro and com- 
munism in this hemisphere, which 
possibly was best exemplified by the 
President’s remarks at American Univer- 
sity when he said—and this is the first 
explanation I have had as to why our 
policy is what it is as it relates to Cuban 
communism that— 

We should reexamine our attitude toward 
the Soviet Union— 


And that— 

Additional communication means addi- 
tional understanding between the Commu- 
nist countries and the United States, 


The word “accommodations” was men- 
tioned, and certainly permitting students 
to go to Cuba is in the form of an ac- 
commodation. So this involves the basic 
fundamental concepts of our foreign re- 
lations in the cold war. All the efforts I 
have seen lead to the conclusion that we 
are rapidly on the way, this being an- 
other element of proof in that regard, to- 
ward coexistence with Castro and com- 
munism in this hemisphere. 

Let me give you another example that 
disturbs me. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVINE. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Florida for 
rendering what I think is a great serv- 
ice to his country. The gentleman from 
Pinellas County, Fla., has been an ar- 
dent fighter against Communist subver- 
sion situations, and the whole Cuban 
mess. We do not read much about Cuba 
any more. I do not know whether the 
administration, because of other failures 
wants to sweep if under the rug, but it 
appears to be that. The gentleman from 
Florida points out the very serious prob- 
lems involved here and I think he should 
be recognized for the tremendous job 
that he is doing in the interests of na- 
tional security. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio very much. Of course he 
likewise has been a fighter in the effort 
to get this country to follow a firm anti- 
Communist policy at home and abroad. 
I appreciate his kind remarks. 

These are the signs of the times that 
bother me. For instance, here is an- 
other example, not only in the travel of 
students and people to Cuba, but now 
we find that there is a proposal pending 
and that permission is being asked for 
the reinstatement of the ferry and ship- 
ping line between Key West and Havana. 
As I informed the House previously, 
there were other signs with regard to 
communications and travel, such as the 
United States permitting Cuban non- 
scheduled airlines to travel over the 
United States going to Canada so long 
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as they stopped at one of our major air- 
ports for inspection, including Dulles 
Airport outside Washington, D.C. Here 
you have the anomalous and almost un- 
thinkable situation of Communist Cuban 
planes flying over and stopping in the 
area of Washington, D.C., on their way 
to and from Canada. Also a week later 
the United States announced that the 
ban on U.S. commercial airlines sched- 
uled to go across Cuba was being with- 
drawn. Yet they said there was not a 
deal made on those two subjects. I 
think the facts speak for themselves. 
You can imagine the U.S. Government 
lifting such a ban if they had not been 
convinced in the first instance by some 
assurance given to them by the Castro 
government that our commercial planes 
hap not be attacked. Why, of course 
not. 

To get back to this proposal for open- 
ing up and renewing this ferry and ship- 
ping line between Key West and Havana, 
here is the proposal. It is for a ship, 
either the Orange Sun or the O’Rion to 
make three trips a week carrying 600 
people on each trip. The ships have 
already been leased by an American firm 
headed by a British national. Castro 
apparently has already agreed to the 
deal. Icalled the State Department and 
asked them for information about it and 
objected to any such renewal of trade 
between the United States and Cuba. 

To my amazement I was informed 
that the State Department indicated 
that there are not any laws to prevent 
the operation of a ferry service between 
Havana and Key West. I wonder since 
when? Does not the United States have 
the right to say what ships may enter 
its ports or trade with the enemy? I 
thought that this was the whole nexus 
and basis for the present trade ban now 
in existence, that the United States has 
the absolute right to state whether, for 
instance, any foreign company ships 
trading with Cuba can then use US. 
ports, and the United States has 
said no, they cannot. I just wonder how 
far the State Department will go in 
opening this door of accommodation 
with Castro. I am hopeful that they 
will not permit the reopening of this 
ferry service because that is another 
element on the road to coexistence and 
accommodation with Castro. 

Making this objection with regard to 
the 59 students, what was the reply 
that the State Department gave? This 
is almost unbelievable naivete on the 
part of the State Department. This is 
the day following my last statement 
on the floor of the House objecting to 
this student trip. 

A Department spokesman, Robert McClos- 
key, told a news conference, We hope that 
these students would have the opportunity 
for frank exchange with students at Cuban 
University where traditional and classical 
autonomy has been lost to the dictates of 
the regime and academic freedom has dis- 
appeared in the stultification of Communist 
slogans." 

That is the usual doubletalk of the 
State Department. They are on the one 
hand saying, “You have got communism 
in Cuba, you have got a stultification of 
Communist slogans, you have a lack of 
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academic freedom,” and then on the 
other hand showing the extent of their 
naivete by saying, “But we are con- 
vinced the Communists are going to 
show these students what the Commu- 
nist revolution is really all about,” im- 
plying that the students will thus find 
out what is wrong with it. This is the 
fuzzy-headed thinking of the State De- 
partment that evidences almost unbe- 
lievable naivete on their part. 

I mentioned a minute ago something 
of the brainwashing that was going on 
and here is another example. 

According to press reports Blas Roca, 
the prime mover of communism in Cuba 
for other 30 years—he was addressing 
these 59 U.S. students—told 59 American 
college students here on this illegal 
junket that Fidel Castro began his 
study of Marxism early in life.” 

This was reported in the Communist 
newspaper Hoy: 

The students paid a courtesy visit to 
Roca and Armed Forces Minister Raul Castro 
in the Hoy editorial offices yesterday. 


Raul Castro unquestionably has been 
a Communist all his life and undoubt- 
edly gave them a good brainwashing. 

Roca, one-time president of the Commu- 
nist Party in Cuba is now editor of Hoy. 


This is what he said: 

One thing that is not understood in the 
United States is that Comrade Fidel Castro, 
our leader and guide, began his study of 
Marxism early in life and began to assimilate 
the essentials of it. 


Raul’s wife, Vilma Espin, also met the 
American students. She had returned 
from a Moscow Women’s Congress only 
2 days ago, held in Moscow. 

Roca told the American group, which 
includes 10 Negroes, that discrimina- 
tion will not disappear until “there is no 
more exploitation, no more imperialism, 
which maintains Negroes and whites 
divided.“ 

Obviously he was trying to brainwash 
the American students as relates to 
racial problems in this country, imply- 
ing that citizens, Negro and white, are 
better off under communism where every 
one is a prisoner of the superstate. 

Last night the students were feted at 
a rally in their honor at Liberty City— 
formerly Camp Colombia—as guests of 
Education Minister Armanddo Hart. 

That is the man who has been a Com- 
munist all his life and whose name I 
mentioned just a few minutes ago. 

These are some of the things that are 
wrong with these visits. 

The reaction to my remarks has been 
practically unanimously favorable, but 
the kind of people who are supporting 
these trips and these students is what 
interests me. There is no doubt in my 
mind that those who support them are 
those who likewise support and sympa- 
thize with the Communist cause in Cuba, 
even though they are U.S. citizens. 

Here is some pretty conclusive proof. 
Here are some items that came to my 
office. Here is one that came from Mi- 
ami, signed Janet Rosenberger. She 
states the address. We checked the ad- 
dress, and it obviously is a fake. She 
quotes the news article in July in which 
icone for prosecution of those on this 

p. 
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“We dare you.” Signed “Janet.” 

Here is another from Miami, “You 
ain't got a chance, man.“ Signed 
“Fidelito.” 

But listen to this. Here is a card ap- 
parently from somebody who if he is not 
a U.S. citizen is in this country by the 
grace of this free country. It was sent 
from New York City. It is signed “Alan 
deReosa.” This is the thinking of the 
people living in the United States of 
America who support these brainwashing 
trips. I will read the last sentence 
first: 


We need a Castro in the U.S.A. to bat the 
brains out of punks like you. 


And he was writing to a Member of the 
U.S. Congress. Let us read the whole 
card. 

I read that you are sponsoring action 
against the students visiting Cuba. 

You big bum. If you punks in Washing- 
ton did something for the benefit of the peo- 
ple instead of the vested interests, no one in 
the U.S.A. would have any interest in com- 
munism. The people in Cuba have kicked 
off the yoke of oppression. They have rid 
the country of the capitalist crooks of the 
exploiters and now are attempting to do 
something for the downtrodden people. 

What are you doing for the people of the 
U.S. A.? Nothing, you bum. Just filling 
your own pockets and creating a bundle, We 
need a Castro in the U.S.A. to bat the brains 
out of punks like you. 

ALAN DEREOSA. 


This happened in the United States of 
America. This is someone living under 
the freedoms of this country, writing a 
Representative in the Congress in this 
fashion. Is there any doubt but what 
this person is a supporter of the Castro 
revolution and of the Communists in this 
hemisphere? Idonotthinkso. I think 
it is the best evidence of who really is 
behind this trip of these 59 students and 
who undoubtedly would be behind the 
trip of these other students who are now 
planning to make this trip through the 
United States and visit Guantanamo. 

It is my hope that the State Depart- 
ment will take a firm position with re- 
gard to these new travelers in the United 
States, these new students intending to 
go to Cuba. The State Department 
should be unequivocal about this, and 
the most unequivocal way to do it is not 
to give US. citizens passports to leave 
the United States intending to go to 
Cuba, or permission to these students to 
tour the United States on their way to 
Cuba which serves Castro’s purpose and 
gives him, I think, one of the biggest 
propaganda victories and weapons to sow 
false propaganda he has had for a 
long time. 

I include related editorials and articles 
on this subject supporting my position 
generally. 

Casrro’s 59 GUESTS 


Not surprisingly, the 59 U.S. college stu- 
dents who went to Cuba in defiance of State 
Department warnings have been defended by 
a scattering of Americans. Their line is 
that the kids showed spunk and that the 
State Department has no business dictating 
travel taboos, 

That second point is open to debate. A 
case can be made for the right of Americans 
to go anywhere as independent travelers, ob- 
servers or fact gatherers, if they go on their 
own and take their own chances. 
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But advocates of that point of view make 
a pretty poor argument) when they cite the 
59 college rebels as a case in point. 

The students’ trip to Cuba can scarcely be 
called an independent venture in any sense. 
They have gone there by way of Prague as 
guests of the Castro regime—under the aegis 
of a front outfit called the Cuban Institute 
for Friendship Among Peoples. 

A statement issued by the students in part- 
ing hinted that they thought Americans were 
being fed lies about the nature of the Casto 
regime and the living conditions of the Cu- 
ban people. 

Dispatches from Havana since the stu- 
dents’ arrival indicate that Castro is giving 
them the full red carpet treatment and do- 
ing his utmost to provide them with a 
selected view of the landscape. 

This is the sort of abuse the State De- 
partment is trying to prevent as part of its 
general effort to isolate Cuba and short cir- 
cuit Castro propaganda. The example of the 
59 thus serves to justify, not weaken, the De- 
partment’s restrictions on travel to Cuba. 

Anyway, the State Department's aye or nay 
isn’t all that counts. The real criterion is 
which prospective visitors the Castro regime 
will admit or refuse to admit. This, as much 
as anything, is what puts the trek of the 
59 in such a questionable light, 


[From the Tampa Tribune, July 8, 1963] 
AN INVITATION TO DISRESPECT 


The presence of 59 American students in 
Havana despite U.S. State Department warn- 
ings that they face possible jail terms and 
fines if they made the trip brings to mind 
an old Marine Corps maxim, 

It goes something to the effect that you 
never point a gun at anyone unless you in- 
tend to pull the trigger, the theory being 
that frivolity with the weapon erodes re- 
spect for both the gun and the man behind 
it 


Insofar as its curb on Cuban travel is con- 
cerned, the State Department had done a 
powerful lot of pointing, but has pulled the 
trigger mighty little. 

The State Department carefully makes the 
point that its prohibition does not apply to 
those who have legitimate reasons for travel 
to Cuba—newsmen, those with humani- 
tarian reasons such as doctors, lawyers, and 
religious representatives, and those whose 
business interests on the island predate 
Castro. 

But Congressman WILLIAM C. CRAMER, of 
Pinellas County, recently furnished the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee a list 
of 97 U.S. citizens who defied the State De- 
partment’s ban and traveled to Cuba by 
way of Mexico during a 6-months period 
in 1962. He also provided information from 
other sources of trips by additional Ameri- 
cans, including V. T. Lee, erstwhile head of 
the Tampa Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
who was quoted in a Cuban magazine as 
having made a speech in “broken but emo- 
tion-packed Spanish” in Havana’s Plaza de 
la Revolucion declaring: 

“I want you to know that my country is 
anxious to know the truth about this heroic 
island, first free territory of America and 
that it doesn’t agree with Kennedy's aggres- 
sions. Some day together we will win.” 

The Senate subcommittee’s records are re- 
plete with other such instances, including 
considerable indication that Lee just about 
comes and goes as he pleases where travel to 
Cuba is concerned. Yet only two US. citi- 
zens, Negro Newsman William Worthy, and 
Mrs. Helen Maxine Levi Travis, of Los An- 
geles, have been prosecuted for violating the 
ban 


Such laxity is hardly curbing travel to 
Cuba. About all it’s accomplishing is in- 
viting disrespect for the State Department 
from U.S. citizens—and from governments 
such as Mexico's, which only recently has 
been prevailed upon to quit permitting 
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Americans with nonvalid passports to use 
its as points of departure for for- 
bidden travels to Castroland. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN CUBA 


For the first time since Castro came to 
power, the Communist regime honored our 
Fourth of July. The timing seems to indi- 
cate an increasing need for accommodation 
with the United States in view of his troubles 
with the guerrillas and massive resistance 
(see his speeches June 18 and 27). He also 
had a news peg on which to hang his co- 
existence—59 American students—and Guan- 
tanamo Base. 

The following is a translation of broad- 
casts over the Cuban radio, July 5: 

“Havana, radio progreso: Rector Juan 
Marinello (president of the Cuban Commu- 
nist Party), of the University of Havana, 
presided over a brilliant meeting last night 
in the Magna Hall. Said Dr. Juan Marinello: 
The Fourth of July is a glorious day for 
humanity, not only for the United States.“ 

The meeting took place as an act of honor 
to the 59 U.S. students who are visiting Cuba 
“to learn first hand the results of the Cuban 
revolution.” Following the singing of both 
national anthems, the secretary of foreign 
relations of the student union, Roberto Viz- 
caino (Communist) presented the head of 
the student groups, Levi Laub, who said: 

“I had no idea that tonight I was going to 
speak. If I had known it, I would not have 
come. I only want to say that we are happy 
over the kindness with which the people, 
and particularly the university students, are 
treating us.” 

“Our trip.“ Laub continued, “has been the 
cause of surprise in our country * * * al- 
though we have been here only a brief time, 
we have observed the warmth which which 
we have been treated, and hope that in a 
short time, the Cubans will visit us in our 
universities.” 

Later the same day, Radio Progreso an- 
nounced: 

“Today, July 5, the Association of the 
North American Friends of Cuba will cele- 
brate Independence Day of the United States 
* * * and will hold a forum on the fight of 
the Negroes for their civil rights in the 
United States. 

“Meeting with their resident compatriots 
in Cuba, will be the brave North American 
students who have journeyed to Cuba to see 
with their own eyes the truth of the Cuban 
revolution. 

“Among the participants in the forum will 
be Robert Williams, well-known Negro 
fighter of the United States and a representa- 
tive of the international press. (Williams is 
writing for Castro’s propaganda news service 
Prensa Latina.)” 

The American students also visited the 
Communist organ, Hoy, and held a round- 
table discussion with the Communist hier- 
archy of Cuba: 

“The 59 young brave North American stu- 
dents are visiting our country to learn first- 
hand the Cuban revolution, were interviewed 
last night by the National Directorate of the 
PUR (Communist national direction of the 
government), Comandante Raul Castro, 
Vice Premier and Minister of Armed Forces; 
and Blas Roca, of Hoy. The President of the 
Federation of Cuban Women (Communist 
women's group for the penetration of Latin 
America) Vilma Espin de Castro, and Lazaro 
Pena, Secretary General of the Cuban Work- 
ers Federation (Pena has called repeatedly 
of workers in Venezuela and other coun- 
tries to revolt against the imperialists—see 
speeches of January 1963) took part in the 
discussion. 

The meeting took place in the offices of 
Hoy, whose director gave the students a his- 
tory of the background of the paper since 
its foundation. For his part, Comandante 
Raul Castro, and his wife, Vilma Espin, an- 
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swered all the questions put to them by the 
North American visitors.” 

The editorial in Hoy on July 6 is revealing: 

“The mobilization of the heroic American 
Negroes to fight for their rights as citizens, 
and the voyage of 59 American students to 
Cuba, is breaking the dollar curtain and 
destroying the official lies, lies that are dis- 
posed to fine them $5,000 and suffer 5 years 
in prison (for the illegal trip), demon- 
strates that even in the fortress of imperial- 
ism (the United States) the contradictions 
among peoples are beginning to explode.” 

Immediately following the editorial on the 
American Negroes and students, came the 
following: 

“The letter from the Leftist Front of Lib- 
eration of Uruguay to comrade Fidel Castro 
expressing the unmovable solidarity of the 
peoples of Latin America toward the Cuban 
revolution is as unmovable as the solidarity 
of Cuba toward the Latin American peoples. 
The OAS with its treaties (accords) is in- 
capable of killing this sentiment, or to im- 
pede its expression. 

“Our peoples can close the road to the in- 
terventionists, the fight of all the patriotic 
forces, democratic, popular, revolutionaries, 
socialists * * * all those who refuse to cede 
to the Yankee foreign ministry as col- 
onies * * * etc.” 

Apparently linked to all this, CMQ Havana 
broadcast on July 5 the following: 

“There are three student groups partici- 
pating in a march through the United States 
asking the Government to evacuate the 
Guantanamo Base. They agreed yesterday 
to meet at Griffith Air Force Base. The 
students met on July 3 in New York and 
said that their march would end at the 
Guantanamo Base, despite the fact that 
the U.S. Government arbitrarily maintains 
prohibitions against U.S. citizens visiting 
Cuba.” 

Again, on July 9, Radio Progreso, Havana, 
said: 

“It was announced in New York that 
participants of the ‘March For Peace’ left 
Rome yesterday en route to Cuba, after 
having made a final demonstration on Amer- 
ican Territory (U.S. base of Biki in Italy) 
with their final goal Guantanamo Base. 

“The group will be joined by 3 others, “rom 
Quebec, Canada, and 12 from Cleveland, 
Ohio, ‘reiterating their decision to continue 
the peaceful fight for Cuba.’ 

“The members of the group pointed out 
that ‘the fight for peace in the Caribbean 
is a necessary condition for peace in all of 
the world.’ 

“They will travel through North American 
territory, from North to South, until they 
arrive in Florida, where they will arrive ‘at 
the city Guantanamo, more than 3,500 miles 
of journey. 

“They announced they would ‘continue 
making acts of protest against the aggres- 
sions of the United States against Cuba,’ and 
are journeying to Guantanamo, ‘despite the 
official Yankee measures that prohibit North 
Americans to Journey to Cuba'.“ 


MALICIOUS STATEMENT RESENTED 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TatcorT] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, portions 
of a statement appearing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 27, 1963, on page 
11847, are seriously erroneous. 

An unnamed union leader—after 
claiming an absence of toilet and hand- 
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washing facilities for migrants—is quoted 
as saying: 

Consumers would gag on their salad if they 
saw the lack of sanitary conditions under 
which the products are grown and processed. 


I challenge the perpetrator, purveyor, 
or publisher of the quoted statement to 
produce any legally or morally accept- 
able evidence to substantiate any such 
charge pertaining to the Salinas Valley 
in California. I believe, and unless fac- 
tual evidence is produced, I submit that 
the statement is false—maliciously false. 

More quality salad vegetables are 
grown and processed in the Salinas Val- 
ley than in any other place in the world 
and such conditions do not occur in the 
Salinas Valley. Any product grown in 
the Salinas Valley is thoroughly in- 
spected for all imperfections—by State 
inspectors and by industry self-inspec- 
tion, for which there is none more strict 
in the United States. 

Moreover, the statement is an unfair 
and false slur upon the migrant workers. 
Certainly the publisher of this remark 
would not want to infer that the personal 
habits of the domestic migrant worker 
are inferior to those of the bracero from 
Mexico. 

Would anyone believe that any per- 
son—even the most stupid—would make 
such a derogatory remark about an in- 
dustry in which he was interested or 
from which he derived his livelihood? 
Such a remark, even if well founded, 
wone be no less than treacherous sabo- 

age. 

It would seem analogous and just as 
fair to publish a statement that all do- 
mestic grocers, doctors, and restaura- 
teurs in San Antonio had a contagious 
venereal disease. Such a statement 
would be rightfully resented by everyone. 
I resent the statement about the salad 
vegetable industry. 

Also, it occurs to me that if the cause 
was valid, resort to false statements 
would not be necessary. 

Most importantly, all people—except- 
ing one dishonest ingrate—in every 
State in our Union can be assured that 
all vegetables grown in the Salinas Val- 
ley of California were and are of high 
quality, clean and thoroughly inspected. 

Any reasonable person should under- 
stand what every local governmental of- 
ficial in California well knows; namely, 
that it is enormously more difficult, ex- 
pensive and wasteful to provide adequate 
water and sanitary facilities for great 
temporary influxes of migrant families 
than for men, domestic or foreign, unac- 
companied by their families. The bra- 
cero program helped to alleviate this 
enormous problem. A migrant program 
which encourages a nomadic family life 
will aggravate the problem. 

I trust no Member of Congress will 
vote to impose these irritating and ex- 
pensive problems upon small rural com- 
munities. 


LEIF ERIKSON DAY 
Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution to 
authorize the President to proclaim Oc- 
tober 9 in each year as Leif Erikson Day. 

Recognition of that hardy Viking is 
long overdue. There is general recogni- 
tion today of Leif Erikson as the dis- 
coverer of our western continent. His 
voyage to North America in the year 
1000, the subsequent expeditions by his 
brother, Torvald, and by Torfin Karl- 
sevne, who came with 3 ships and 160 
people to colonize Vinland, as well as 
voyages between Iceland and Greenland 
and the American continent up to the 
middle of the 14th century, are well es- 
tablished historical facts. 

Authenticated historical writings and 
documentary evidence substantiate Leif 
Erikson’s explorations. In fact, the Con- 
gress of the United States has on past 
occasions verified Leif Erikson’s status. 

In A.D. 1007, the first white child was 
born in America, son of Thorfinn and 
Budrid Karlsefni, members of Leif Erik- 
son’s expedition to Vinland. The first 
bishop of America, Eric Gnupson, whose 
see included Greenland and Vinland— 
America—was appointed by Pope Pas- 
chall II, in the year A.D. 1121. 

The colony in Greenland flourished for 
many years, but completely disappeared 
sometime after 1340. An expedition was 
sent to locate and bring back to the 
Christian faith the colonists who had 
left the western settlement. It is gen- 
erally believed that a part of that expedi- 
tion penetrated as far as my native Min- 
nesota, probably by way of Hudson Bay, 
along the Nelson River, across Lake Win- 
nipeg and down the Red River of the 
North. 

Many States and cities have already 
established October 9 of each year as 
Leif Erikson Day. It is my hope that 
this joint resolution will now be adopted 
and that Americans across our great land 
will observe that date on a national level. 


OPPOSITION PARTY HELPS SHAPE 
NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
interesting reflection on how debate in- 
fluences the evolution of policy to note 
the extent to which the Kennedy admin- 
istration has embraced a large part of 
the Republican diagnosis of our eco- 
nomic problems and how they can best 
be solved. Admittedly the administra- 
tion continues to put primary reliance 
on the doctrine that what basically is 
needed is an increase in aggregate de- 
mand brought about through deficit fi- 
nancing. 

Nevertheless, by studying the economic 
reports of the President for 1962 and 
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1963, as well as the accompanying reports 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, one 
can detect a growing awareness of the 
large part which numerous structural 
changes—particularly rapid technologi- 
cal advancement—are playing in creat- 
ing our chronic unemployment problem. 
Republicans have been espousing this 
view for some time. 

In the minority views to the Joint 
Economic Committee’s Annual Reports 
for 1961, 1962, and 1963, the minority 
members have consistently expressed the 
view that a rapid rate of technological 
change and the need to promote and 
facilitate adjustment to it is the major 
domestic challenge of our time. This 
position was summarized in the conclu- 
sion to the minority views in 1962, as 
follows: 


The majority and the administration 
basically misunderstand the nature of our 
dynamic and growing economy. They be- 
lieve that U.S. Government spending will 
lead to prosperity and full employment. 
This policy would take us down the well- 
worn path to inflation. It would neither 
solve our basic structural unemployment— 
which is the primary symptom of our 
dynamic and growing economy—nor would 
it solve our serious balance-of-payments 
problem. Indeed, it would make them 
worse. 

This administration has failed to attack 
our unemployment and balance-of-payments 
problems with sufficient vigor or urgency. 
In fact, instead of improving, recent signs 
suggest that these problems may be deepen- 
ing. Significant improvement cannot be ex- 
pected until the administration discards its 
obsolescent economic theories in favor of the 
ideas more appropriate to today’s technolog- 
ical revolution. 

We welcome this technological revolution. 
In the long run it will lead to a sharp ex- 
pansion in job opportunities as well as to a 
significant improvement in this country's 
international competitive position. In the 
meantime, we must ease and facilitate the 
adjustments which technological 
causes by promoting worker retraining and 
mobility, by improving the unemployment 
compensation system and by making great- 
er efforts to match unfilled jobs with the 
men and women seeking work. 

Every equitable effort must be made to 
stimulate job-creating investment. This 
can lead to greater productivity and, with 
restraint by Government, labor and business, 
to lower prices which would spur sales at 
home and better our competitive position in 
world markets. 

Those who have little faith in the inherent 
dynamism and resiliency of our free enter- 
prise economy have been proved wrong in 
the past. We think they are wrong again 
and that history will bear us out. 


Again, in the 1963 report, issued on 
March 14, 1963, the minority members 
made 46 recommendations to strengthen 
the economy. These included a number 
of recommendations designed to facil- 
itate adjustment to technological change 
and to improve the performance of the 
labor market. I ask unanimous consent 
that a summary of the minority recom- 
mendations to the 1963 report be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

One of the latest statements to issue 
from the administration concerned re- 
cent testimony of Under Secretary of 
Labor John F. Henning before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower. The Labor Department re- 
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lease of June 4, 1963, reports Under Sec- 
retary Henning as saying that the Na- 
tion’s rapidly advancing technology, 
coupled with the inability of many Amer- 
ican workers to successfully adjust to it, 
had created a manpower problem in the 
United States which would best be re- 
solved through an “active labor market 
policy.” 

Under Secretary Henning outlined a 
nine-point program to implement such a 
policy. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Labor Department release on Under 
Secretary Henning’s testimony be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

I am gratified, indeed, that the nine 
points which Under Secretary Henning 
recommended were suggested earlier this 
year by the Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee in their 1963 
minority recommendations, summarized 
below. 

The greater awareness of the struc- 
tural causes of our unemployment prob- 
lem, which is becoming more and more 
evident in this administration, is an en- 
couraging sign to those of us in the mi- 
nority party who sometimes wonder 
about the effectiveness of the opposition's 
role in helping to shape national policy. 
The record makes it clear, I think, that 
an alert and constructive minority can 
play a large and vital role in shaping 
policy. Those who criticize the opposi- 
tion for what might seem to them to be 
carping and politically motivated attacks 
should remember that by its prodding, 
the minority helps to shape more realistic 
and effective policies and is thus fulfill- 
ing its proper function in a democracy. 


THE 1963 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
MINORITY VIEWS SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Tax recommendations: (a) Under stated 
conditions, support a permanent reduction 
in personal and corporate taxes; (b) suggest 
a l-year cut of $7 to $8 billion as possibly 
appropriate; (c) favor greater incentives to 
save and invest; (d) suggest consideration be 
given to new methods of taxing growth in- 
come; (e) believe some structural reforms 
should be enacted in 1963; (f) question wis- 
dom of enacting future tax cuts now; (g) 
if administration continues to press for 3- 
year program, believe largest cut should come 
in first year; (h) must be accompanied by 
expenditure control, noninflationary financ- 
ing of deficits, easing of the cost-price 
squeeze, and other measures vital to economic 
growth. 

II. Expenditure control; (a) Support tem- 
porary ceiling of $95 billion on Federal spend- 
ing: (b) Congress should establish Joint 
Committee on the Budget; (c) President 
should appoint an Advisory Commission on 
Federal Expenditures to study the following 
areas: (1) Establishment of spending prior- 
ities among Federal programs; (2) appraisal 
of Federal activities to determine those 
which retard economic growth; (3) improve- 
ment of Federal budgeting process; (4) ex- 
amination of Government functions which 
could be better performed by private econ- 
omy; (5) review of Federal responsibilities to 
determine which could be performed at State 
and local levels; (6) determination of proper 
level of user charges and other fees charged 
the public for special Government services; 
and (7) improvement in Government opera- 
tions to increase efficiency. 

III. Balance of payments: (a) Support 
greater efforts to “set our own house in 
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order” as a means to eliminate our balance- 
of-payments deficit, putting less reliance on 
negotiation and the hope that other nations 
will change their conduct; (b) reject meas- 
ures which would in any way restrict the 
convertibility of the dollar. 

IV. Agriculture: (a) Recommend gradual 
reduction in price supports; (b) support ef- 
forts to develop new and improved uses for 
agricultural products; (c) urge setting up 
of soundly determined inventory objectives; 
(d) recommend against permitting growing 
of surplus crops on new reclamation and ir- 
rigation acres; (e) urge measures to assist 
the farm unemployed in moving into pro- 
ductive employment; and (f) recommend 
stopping Government subsidy of crops in one 
area in preference to another area. 

V. Other recommendations: 

A. Facilitating adjustment to technical 
change: 

1. Education and training: (a) Broaden 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act to include adult education courses in 
basic subjects; (b) expand Federal voca- 
tional and technical education programs; 
(c) coordinate Health, Education, Welfare’s 
vocational education program and Labor's 
apprenticeship program; (d) review draft law 
provisions as they impede education and 
employment of young men; (e) amend Man- 
power Development and Training Act to 
authorize training of more young people, 
particularly “dropouts”; (f) eliminate incon- 
sistency among Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
the Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and unem- 
ployment insurance programs; (g) amend 
tax laws to permit tax deduction for educa- 
tion or training expenses and tax credit for 
individuals training in either academic or 
vocational subjects at the post-high school 
level; (h) provide incentives for companies 
to plan for technological changes by encour- 
aging States to broaden merit ratings under 
unemployment insurance laws; (i) encour- 
age States to permit individuals undergoing 
training or retraining to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation up to normal amounts 
and limits; (J) consider disqualifying from 
unemployment compensation workers who 
refuse referral to training without good 
cause, 

2. Mobility: (a) Amend tax laws to change 
definition of “home” to the place where a 
worker owns a home and maintains his fam- 
ily; (b) eliminate barriers to mobility caused 
by pensions and job rights; (c) pay subsist- 
ence or transportation allowances to unem- 
ployment insurance claimants who look for 
work in areas beyond a predetermined dis- 
tance from their home; (d) allow tax relief 
for moving expenses involved in taking a new 
job. 

3. Job information and research activ- 
ities: (a) Strengthen the U.S. Employment 
Service and private employment agencies; 
(b) establish a nationwide “early warning 
system” to allow preparation for technologi- 
cal job displacement; (c) favor establish- 
ment of a national clearinghouse of skills 
and job vacancies; (d) support permanent 
State programs for temporary extension of 
unemployment insurance. 

B. Productivity: (1) Encourage research 
and development activities in industries serv- 
ing civilian markets; (2) create a National 
Productivity Council; (3) support tax deduc- 
tion as a business expense of outlays for 
machinery and equipment; (4) review of de- 
preciation schedules; (5) encourage profit 
sharing by employees; (6) encourage export 
expansion, 

C. Antitrust: Favor establishment of a 
Commission on Antitrust Laws to review U.S. 
laws and procedures as they affect growth, 
foreign economic policy, etc. 

D. National emergency strikes: Urge the 
administration to submit new legislation to 
deal with national emergency strikes. 
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E. Discrimination in employment and 
training: Require faster progress in elimi- 
nating it, not only on the basis of race, but 
age as well. 


HENNING OUTLINES NINE-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
Active LABOR MARKET POLICY 


Under Secretary of Labor John F, Henning 
said today that the Nation’s rapidly advanc- 
ing technology, coupled with the inability of 
many American workers to successfully ad- 
just to it, had created a manpower problem 
in the United States which would best be 
resolved through what he termed an “active 
labor market policy.” 

Testifying before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower, Henning, 
who is also Administrator of the Department 
of Labor's Manpower Administration, out- 
lined a nine-point program to implement 
such a policy. 

He set forth the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“An up-to-date labor market information 
service for workers and employers”; operating 
in “a systematic manner at all placement 
services.” 

“An early warning system of impending 
changes, especially layoffs,” in order that 
efforts “can be immediately initiated to 
place in jobs or put into training those who 
are scheduled to be displaced.” 

“An effective informational service for 
career guidance and counseling before 
entry into working life’—and—‘“continuing 
throughout a person’s working life.” 

“A corresponding educational system, vo- 
cational as well as academic which is respon- 
sive to current and upcoming manpower 
needs.“ 

“An expanded apprenticeship training pro- 

am.“ 


A well-endowed system of placement 
services which focuses not only on a given 
labor market but is national in scope.” 

“A program of training and retraining for 
unemployed and underemployed workers, as 
well as a program for equipping employed 
skilled workers with additional skills to meet 
increasing technical demands.” 

“A program for aiding the mobility of 
workers, responsive to the changing geog- 
raphy of employment opportunities.” 

“The elimination of racial discrimination 
in employment, training and education.” 

Henning defined an active labor market 
policy as one “achieving and maintaining— 
in conjunction with monetary, fiscal and 
other measures—a full employment econ- 
omy.” He added his belief that “the United 
States is becoming increasingly aware of the 
need“ for such a policy. 

Commenting on comparative manpower 
programs in the United States and Europe, 
Henning said that “our problems are far 
more complex than those faced by the small- 
er European nations, and we lack the tradi- 
tion of economic and manpower ‘planning’ 
that exists in Europe.” He expressed confi- 
dence, however, that “the United States will 
find solutions to its manpower problems, 
and that those solutions will be consistent 
with our own Federal-State traditions.” 


ARE THE FREEMANS “HOUSE 
HUNTING” OVERSEAS? 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FrypLEy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, accom- 
panied by eight Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, Secretary of Agriculture 
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Orville Freeman and Mrs. Freeman left 
Saturday on a trip which will take them 
on a month-long tour of the Red bloc, 
including the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 

The junket gives substance to the 
rumor that Secretary Freeman is now 
considered a New Frontier liability, and 
is about to be kicked upstairs into a 
diplomatic position. 

It is more likely house-hunting and a 
warm-up for an ambassadorship, than 
the serious study of Communist agricul- 
ture predicted in Department of Agri- 
culture publicity releases. 

Mr. Freeman is traveling halfway 
around the world supposedly to trade 
ideas with Communists in five countries 
on how to control farms and farmers. 
In planning the itinerary, he apparently 
overlooked Communist Cuba and Cas- 
tro’s Minister of Agriculture, “Che” 
Guevera. He could search the world 
over and not find a more dedicated Com- 
munist farm leader than Guevera, and 
he would have to travel only 90 miles 
off Florida's coast to find him. 

Whether the real reason is house 
hunting or idea hunting it is hard to see 
how the U.S. taxpayer can possibly bene- 
fit from this extensive junketing by Mr. 
Freeman and his entourage. 

What can they learn that would be 
useful to the United States? The trip 
is confined to Communist countries 
where Government controls have been 
notably unsuccessful in solving food 
problems. Nor is any benefit to the Com- 
munists in prospect. Mr. Freeman has 
been notably unsuccessful in his own 
efforts to regiment U.S. farmers. 

If he could go as champion of a free 
agriculture, the Communists might learn 
something worthwhile. As it is, he 
travels as the rejected advocate of man- 
datory acreage controls, jail sentences 
for dairy farmers and other forms of 
regimentation. 

One possible reason for the trip re- 
mains. In the wake of his overwhelming 
defeat in the May 21 wheat referendum, 
Mr. Freeman may be searching for ways 
to win the next one. If so, he will find 
an expert in Mr. Khrushchev, who has 
not lost a referendum yet. 


IS THERE REALLY EXCESS PLANT 
CAPACITY? 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s economic program of tax 
cuts and higher Government spending is 
based on a number of crucial assump- 
tions, including one which says that 
there is a large amount of idle plant and 
equipment in the economy. It is the ad- 
ministration’s contention that a higher 
level of effective demand would put this 
idle capacity to use without causing any 
inflationary pressure. 
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A close examination of our so-called 
excess capacity has led me to believe 
that much of this capacity is technolog- 
ically outmoded or is capacity designed 
to produce products that the consumer 
no longer wants. If this view is correct, 
the economy may very well be running 
at or close to what might be called effec- 
tive or economic capacity. 

Support for this view recently came 
from McGraw-Hill’s ‘16th Annual Sur- 
vey of Business Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment.” For the first time, 
McGraw-Hill asked manufacturers how 
much of their plant and equipment was 
technologically outmoded. Manufactur- 
ers responded that 22 percent of their 
capacity fell into this category. With 
the economy operating at about 83 per- 
cent of capacity, the economy is already 
using more than its effective capacity 
and is now operating some of its high- 
cost and outmoded facilities. 

In an address before the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on May 16, 
1963, Prof. Almarin Phillips, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, provided additional 
support to the view that much of our 
excess capacity is technologically obso- 
lete or is capacity to produce goods that 
the market does not want. Professor 
Phillips makes the point that the in- 
crease in total demand arising from a 
tax cut accompanied by more Federal 
spending probably would press upon ef- 
fective or economic capacity much soon- 
er than the administration’s analysis 
suggests. 

If this is so, then I believe that the 
result would be a renewal of inflationary 
pressures which—in addition to the 
other harmful effects of inflation—would 
prove damaging to our already serious 
balance of payments position. 

Further confirmation that our idle ca- 
pacity is either marginal capacity or ca- 
pacity to produce what is not needed was 
provided in a talk by Walter K. Bailey, 
chairman of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
before the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, also on May 16. For goods 
that are in demand, Mr. Bailey points 
out, our efficient capacity is pushing the 
90-95-percent level of use. 

I ask that the addresses by both Pro- 
fessor Phillips and Mr. Bailey, as sum- 
marized by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

How Moch UNUSED CAPACITY? 


(Summary of a talk by Almarin Phillips, 
professor, graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, University of Virginia be- 
fore a session on “The Economist Looks 
at Job Creation,” at the 47th annual meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Conference 
Board held May 15-17, 1963, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City) 


There is neither a generally agreed upon 
definition of capacity nor a reliable meas- 
ure of the extent to which capacity is being 
utilized. The general meaning of capacity, 
however, is the production rate for which 
costs are at a minimum or, alternatively, 
the rate which, if continued over a period of 
time, would induce neither expansion nor 
contraction of physical facilities. 

Even while there is no precise figure, nota- 
ble efforts are currently being made to meas- 
ure the amount of used capacity. The re- 
search staff at the Conference Board, and 
similar groups at McGraw-Hill, Fortune, the 
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Wharton School, and the board of governors 
have made substantial progress. The most 
recent study—presented by McGraw-Hill in 
a release of April 26, 1963—suggests that 
excess capacity at the end of 1962 was as 
great as that at the end of 1961. For the 
average manufacturing industry, the output 
rate at the end of last year was about 10 
percent below the capacity rate as defined 
above. Put in another way, manufacturing 
industries could produce about $15 billion 
more goods without running existing plant 
and equipment at uneconomically high 
rates. 

Questions of where the excess capacity is 
and why it exists are at least as important 
as the question of how much. According 
to McGraw-Hill, for example, industries such 
as steel, automobiles and rubber were oper- 
ating at or near economic capacity while 
others, such as metal fabrication, machinery 
and stone, clay and glass were running well 
below that mark, If the answer to the 
“where” question shows widely varied ca- 
pacity utilization rates, it is suggested that 
excess capacity is being caused in part by 
changes in the structure of demand, not by 
a simple insufficiency of demand. The econ- 
omy, that is, has capacity to produce goods 
which the market does not want. 

The present situation—jJudged by unem- 
ployment as well as capacity data—leads to 
the impression that structural change may 
be as important a cause of excess capacity as 
is the level of total demand. If this is true, 
tax reduction, while important as an eco- 
nomic remedy, cannot fully eliminate ex- 
cessive unemployment and under-capacity 
utilization. The economically relevant ex- 
cess capacity is only that which can pro- 
duce goods which the market wants. 

The recent McGraw-Hill survey also sought 
to determine the amount of plant and 
equipment which was technologically out- 
moded. And so far as the “why” question 
is concerned, this is crucial. Just as capacity 
to produce goods which the market does 
not want is largely irrelevant to economic 
questions, so is technologically obsolete ca- 
pacity. Certain “old” industries—such as 
railroads, shipbuilding and, to an extent, 
steel—have great amounts of plant and 
equipment still on their books which, should 
demand increase, would not be utilized. In- 
stead, it would be replaced by new capital 

That such plant and equipment 
should be listed as “excess capacity” is very 
doubtful, since it lacks the ability to pro- 
duce goods in a manner consistent with the 
efficient resource allocation required by the 
market system. Much of it would not be 
used under any circumstances. 

How much excess capacity then? Look- 
ing backwards—looking to the goods which 
have been produced in the past and to the 
technologies used to produce them—there is 
a great deal. McGraw-Hill’s data showing 
only 83 percent utilization may be quite 
correct. But looking forward—to the goods 
which will be produced and to the technolo- 
gies which will be used to make them—there 
is not nearly so much. The small initial 
increase in total demand which a tax cut 
or other autonomous influence could signal 
could easily press effective, economic capaci- 
ty much earlier than the McGraw-Hill data 
suggest. There is a real possibility of a 
substantial investment boom—much of it in 
new types of capacity—within the next 2 
years. 


MACHINERY 
(Summary of a talk by Walter K. Balley, 
chairman, the Warner & Swasey Oo., before 
a presidents’ panel on The Business Out- 
look by Industry,” at the 47th annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board held May 15-17, 1963, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City) 
In a discussion of the business outlook 
for machinery, I am concerning myself pri- 
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marily with production machinery used in 
the manufacture of goods; durable, capital 
goods for us in manufac 

For the background of what I want to ee A 
and to gain perspective, it is n 
look at, and examine the last capital — 
boom in 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

This boom produced about $37 billion of 
capital goods expenditures in 1956 and 1957. 
Present estimates for 1963 are at about the 
$38 billion level. 

Obviously, a $38 billion level in 1963 is 
not producing the market for productive ma- 
chinery that the $36 to $37 billion did in 
1956 and 1957. 

The reason for this difference is quite 
plain: In 1956 and 1957, industry was ex- 
panding its productive capacity by radical 
increases in new plants, and these plants had 
to be filled with all kinds of machinery. 

This produced capacity far beyond the 
needs, and contributed to the fall-off in total 
business in 1958, and we have been struggling 
with it ever since. 

This unused capacity is not the kind nor 
the type that Mr. Heller talks about. It is 
either marginal capacity, or capacity to pro- 
duce what isn’t needed. 

For goods that are in demand, our efficient 
capacity is certainly pushing the 90- to 95- 
percent level of use, That is about maxi- 
mum, and is the introductory rate to plant 
expansion. 

This plant expansion is not taking place, 
but something very important is happening. 
Manufacturers are very concerned, and are 
doing something about the profit squeeze, by 
doing something about costs in existing 
plants. As a result of these cost reductions, 
they are increasing the capacity to produce, 
without expanding their plants. This is one 
of the healthy aspects of our present econ- 
omy. Nowhere is it better illustrated than 
in the steel industry. 

Returning for the moment to 1956 and 
1957, about half of the $37 billion of capital 
expenditures were for new manufacturing 
plants and equipment for those plants. This 
amounted to about $15 billion. 

In 1960 and 1961 far less than half of the 
$33 to $34 billion was for this purpose—only 
about one-fourth, or about $8 or $9 billion. 

It is my opinion that 1963 will show, for 
this purpose, about one-tenth of the $38 
billion projected. This will be far below 1956 
and 1957, but about 30 to 40 percent more 
than in 1960 and 1961. 

The expenditures for machinery will be 
quite selective. The emphasis will be on 
machinery that will radically reduce costs. 
There is a very receptive attitude for any 
equipment that will radically reduce costs 
and that does not require plant expansion. 
Fortunately, the machinery manufacturers 
have been working hard to develop such ma- 
chinery, and there is much to be considered. 

My opinion is that with a continuation of 
the present level of general business, pro- 
duction machinery sales in 1963 will in- 
crease by 10 to 15 percent over 1962. With 
even a slight increase in the level of general 
business, this could go to 15 to 20 percent in 
1963, and easily create another 10 percent 
in 1964. 


WHAT DOES THE BRACERO 
PROGRAM MEAN? 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

ee was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that whenever we hear de- 
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fenses of the bracero program, we hear 
strange logic. 

For example, Thursday a newspaper 
article was inserted in the RECORD con- 
cerning the impact of the ending of the 
bracero program. At one point, the ar- 
ticle said: 

Most of the homegrown unemployed sim- 
ply can’t or won’t do the type of work called 
for. 


But later, a grower who uses braceros 
is quoted as saying, “I would rather have 
domestic workers.” The program is de- 
fended “because I need the people.” 

Those braceros are a lot of “trouble,” 
Mr. Speaker, because they have to be 
housed and fed according to fairly hu- 
mane standards. But let us note one 
thing: the bracero users do not take the 
responsibility for these minimum stand- 
ards—it is the State. Users complain 
that “the expense of this to the growers 
is a major minus to their use.“ 

What is a bracero? According to this 
article, he is a man who is “quiet, simple, 
homesick.” Now I can think of no 
candidate who would make a better tar- 
get for exploitation. Think of it. A man 
who is simple is a man who has little, if 
any, education. He does not know too 
much about those infernal contracts and 
work standards and international agree- 
ments that are supposed to protect him. 
He is quiet because if he makes too much 
noise or gripes too much, he is shipped 
home. He is homesick because he is not 
permitted to bring his family with him. 

I seem to recall that the history books 
characterized the slaves of the last cen- 
tury as simple and quiet and homesick. 

What is the advantage of having a 
bracero? 

This quiet, simple, 
works hard and long. 

He works hours that are undreamed of 
in most of America. Listen to the 
article: 

Braceros generally work a 10- to 12-hour 
day, 6 or 7 days a week, rain or shine, The 
consideration is to get the crop in. 


Now we see the advantage of braceros. 
They furnish some pretty heavy com- 
petition for any local laborers. If an 
American wants to work in the fields, he 
must be willing to work at the same level 
as the bracero is working. That is, he 
must work under the same conditions 
relative to wages and hours. Of course, 
the domestic workers are not accorded 
things like housing, social security, or 
workmen’s compensation, like the 
braceros. 

Mr. Speaker, we all remember the 
“poor white trash” of the South in by- 
gone days. We know why these people 
were poor. It was because they had to 
compete with the slaves of the planta- 
tions. The case is no different here. 

To compete with the bracero, the do- 
mestic must accept conditions which the 
average American would never dream of. 
The main value of the bracero is that he 
drives the price of agricultural] labor 
down. 

We are told that the loss of the bracero 
will be the end of agriculture. This is 
patently untrue. Only 1 or 2 percent of 
American farmers even use braceros. 
Users claim that they would rather use 
domestic workers. 


homesick man 
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This House should reject any exten- 
sion of Public Law 78, and give the 
bracero users a chance to use some 
domestic labor. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epwarps, for 60 minutes, on 
Wednesday, July 17. 

Mr. Cramer, for 1 hour, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RovsH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ASPINALL. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1388. An act to add certain lands to the 
Cache National Forest, Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

S. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings 
on effects of television portrayal of crime on 
young people; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Henderson, Nev., at fair market value, cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada; 

H.R. 4946. An act to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to provide 
for reimbursement of transportation ex- 
penses for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

H.J. Res. 405. Joint resolution providing 
for U.S. participation in the International 
Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 16, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1032. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report that net re- 
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ceipts under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
based on a tax rate of 0.4 percent, are esti- 
mated to be $484 million, pursuant to section 
1 of Public Law 88-31 (H. Doc. No. 139); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

1033. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report on a violation 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, involving an overobligation, as of 
December 31, 1962, of an allotment of funds 
made to Alexander P. McLachlan, Director, 
ASCS Commodity Office, Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, New 
Orleans, La. under the appropriation 
“12X2266(33) Removal of Surplus Agricul- 
tural Commodities, Agricultural Marketing 
Service (Transfer to Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service), 1963”; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1034. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on uneconomical use of parts kits to 
support depot overhaul activities in the Air 
Force Logistics Command, Department of the 
Air Force; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1035. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to declare that 
the United States holds in trust for the 
Indians of the Battle Mountain Colony cer- 
tain lands which are used for cemetery 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1036. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to protect heads of foreign 
states and other designated officials”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1037. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act for the fiscal year 
1963 (76 Stat. 382, 383); to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

1038. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 5, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on the Illinois River 
at and in the vicinity of Siloam Springs, Ark. 
and Okla., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 2, 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2977. A bill to au- 
thorize the sale of certain lands of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Tribe; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4211. A bill to 
provide for the conveyance of certain min- 
eral interests of the United States in prop- 
erty in South Carolina to the record owners 
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of the surface of that property; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 552). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7539. A bill to amend section 1245 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order 
to limit application of that section in the 
case of the sale of an entire business or 
farm; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7540. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the method of com- 
puting retired pay of certain enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Ma- 
rine Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7541. A bill to designate the Blan- 
chard Dam on Bald Eagle Creek, Pa., as the 
Robert F. Rich Dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7542. A bill to amend section 902 (d) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide penalties for fraudulent sales of certain 
air transportation by ticket agents or their 
representatives; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

HR. 7543. A bill to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 7544. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist States and communities 
in preventing and combating mental retarda- 
tion through expansion and improvement 
of the maternal and child health and crip- 
pled children’s programs, through provision 
of prenatal maternity, and infant care for 
individuals with conditions associated with 
childbearing which may lead to mental retar- 
dation, and through planning for compre- 
hensive action to combat mental retardation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 7545. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7546. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7547. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the de- 
pletion allowance to the present maximum 
(274% percent) for all minerals produced in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7548. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H. R. 7549. A bill to designate the Blanchard 
Dam on Bald Eagle Creek, Pa., as the Robert 
F. Rich Dam; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 7550. A bill to amend section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
eliminate the statutory requirement of af- 
fording equal time for use of broadcasting 
stations by candidates for public office; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 7551. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations under that act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. UDALL: 

HR. 7552. A bill to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. $ 

H.R. 7553. A bill to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code, “Patents”, and the 
Trademark Act of July 5, 1946, as amended, 
with respect to appeals in patent and trade- 
mark cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7554. A bill making Columbus Day a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7555. A bill to provide for amend- 
ment of chapter 1 of title I of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7556. A bill to remove restrictions 
upon the free entrance to the United States 
of citizens of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 7557. A bill to repeal the “cooly 
trade” laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7558. A bill to amend section 6(0) of 
the Universal Military and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7559. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion to coordinate and otherwise provide for 
the economic and efficient purchase, lease, 
maintenance, operation, and utilization of 
automatic data processing equipment by 
Federal departments and agencies; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 7560. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States by 
members of the uniformed services and civil- 
ian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


By Mr. GILL: 

HR. 7561. A bill to remove restrictions 
upon the free entrance to the United States 
of citizens of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

HR. 7562. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 

laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7563. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
the sealing off of certain abandoned coal 
mines so as to prevent the pollution of water- 
ways, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

HR. 7564. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 

laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7565. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 

laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

HR. 7566. A bill to remove restrictions 
upon the free entrance to the United States 
of citizens of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. R 

HR. 7567. A bill to . from applica- 
tions for Federal employment any require- 
ment that arrests in connection with peace- 
ful demonstration for civil rights purposes 
shall be reported therein; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of. the 
United States to provide a method for nom- 
inating and electing judges of the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. Res. 437. Resolution creating a standing 
Committee on Small Business in the House of 
Representatives, and to grant it full author- 
ity in certain legislative matters; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, 


Mr. LIBONATI presented House Joint 
Resolution No. 63, as adopted in the 73d 
General Assembly of the State of Ilinois, 
memorializing the Congress to enact legis- 
lation to permit the Ilinois Public Aid Com- 
mission to directly pay for rent, utilities, 
and such other items where such direct pay- 
ment will result in lower costs and also to 
assist in the improvement of accommoda- 
tion and services provided recipients thus 
reduce the cost of public assistance; further, 
that the same does not result in the reduc- 
tion in Federal grants to this State for public 
aid purposes, was was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. R. 7568. A bill for the relief of Thelma 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7569. A bill for the relief of Joan 
Gall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7570. A bill for the relief of Tevfik 
M. Gokcebay; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 7571. A bill to authorize suit against 
the United States to confirm and to quiet 
title of certain real property in the parish 
of Lafourche, La.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 7572. A bill for the relief of Nagako 

Naito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7573. A bill for the relief of Laura 
Sanchez Zarco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7574. A bill for the relief of Chester 
Ray Woolverton, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 7575. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

Andrade; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7576. A bill for the relief of Zenaida 
Maano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7577. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Mazarese; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
H.R. 7578. A bill for the relief of Pasquino 
Melone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 
H.R. 7579. A bill for the relief of Jane C. 
Foley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 
H.R. 7580. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Clara Rua; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


196. By Mr. RYAN of New York: Petition 
of Patricia Rodriguez, president, Puerto Ri- 
can Political Women Association, Inc., and 
279 others to increase the personal income tax 
exemption from $600 to $1,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

197. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Gilbert 
Jewell, international secretary-treasurer, Al- 
lied Industrial Workers of America, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their 
traditional support for full rights of all 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judi- 


198. Also, petition of William L. Higgs, di- 
rector, Washington Human Rights Project, 
Washington, D.C., relative to voting rights 
and evaluation of the administration’s civil 
rights bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 


199. Also, petition of Emperor A. Hanapi, 
city clerk, Honolulu, Hawaii, relative to com- 
mending the President for his forceful pro- 
gram on civil rights; to the Committee on the 
Judi 


ciary. 

200. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Can- 
yon Station, Wyo., relative to the economic 
views of Abraham Lincoln as contained in his 
first annual message to Congress, 1861; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

201. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyo., requesting Congress to 
pass a law requiring every State legislature 
to publish a journal of its day-by-day pro- 
ceedings; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

202. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyo., relative to condemning 
the corrupt rural political machines; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

203. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyo., requesting that the 
House of Representatives pass legislation 
calling for all public schools under the U.S. 
flag to cause to be repeated to their pupils 
the U.S. national motto “In God We Trust,” 
itself a prayer, this to be done at least once 
a month. Such a demand would have high 
patriotic and religious overtones; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

204. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Can- 
yon City, Wyo., requesting the passage of leg- 
islation protesting the omission of Columnist 
Drew Pearson from the list of those to re- 
ceive the Medal of Freedom from President 
Kennedy in September; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


MoNDAV, JoLx 15, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
jan, and was called to order by the vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, at this wayside 
shrine of prayer, set up so long ago by 
our fathers, we step aside from the 
crowded highway, with its clamant 
voices, that we may become conscious of 
Thee, knowing that we have been as- 
sured by the experience of the ages that 
if with all our hearts we truly seek Thee, 
we shall surely find Thee. 

Only when our vision is cleared and 
corrected by far horizons can we see the 
transient in the light of the everlasting. 

crx——788 
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Set us at tasks with a strength that is 
not our own, with serenity and calm to 
meet an agitated world, with an un- 
ruffied kindness, and an inner candor 
which is the courage of the soul. 

Especially at the beginning of this 
week of national remembrance, set aside 
by the official decree of our free Repub- 
lic, we lift up to Thy tender mercy the 
plight of coerced peoples, once free, but 
now in the fetters of an arrogant tyr- 
anny. In this chamber, dedicated to 
government by consent of the governed, 
we hear the moaning of the captives and 
their wail, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 
and we here vow never for expediency’s 
sake to stifle Thy stern demand: “Let 
my people go.” 

We ask it in the name of the living 
Christ, whose truth brings deliverance to 
the captive. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request from Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 11, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 7431) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESCLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the city of Hender- 
son, Nev., at fair market value, certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Nevada; 

H.R. 4946. An act to amend the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, to provide 
for reimbursement of transportation expenses 
2 Members of the House of Representatives; 
an 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution providing 
for U.S. participation in the International 
Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H.R. 7431) making appropri- 
ations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of said District for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 

poses, was read twice by its title and 

het to the Committee on Appropri- 
ns. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
VATICAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing rule VI, paragraph 5, the Sen- 
ate be authorized to receive a communi- 
cation from the Vatican, and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 


Dat VATICANO, LI, 
July 6, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Senate of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

HONORABLE SIR: It is my privileged duty to 
acknowledge receipt of the specially bound 
copy of Resolution No. 151 of the Senate of 
the United States of America, dated June 4, 
1963, and expressing the sorrow of the Sen- 
ate on the death of Pope John XXIII. 

I have had the honor of presenting this 
document to the reigning pontiff, His Holi- 
ness Pope Paul VI, and from him have re- 
ceived the honored charge of expressing to 
you, sir, and through your good offices to all 
Members of the Senate of the United States, 
his sincere appreciation and cordial grati- 
tude for this generous manifestation of sor- 
row and sympathy on the passing of the late 
beloved Pope John. 

Gladly availing myself of the occasion to 
renew the assurances of my high considera- 
tion and esteem, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. CARDINAL CICOGNANI, 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES, 
U.S. SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and myself, I send to the desk 
a resolution for which I request immedi- 
ate consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 170) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That, effective August 1, 1963, 
Gregor Macpherson and Herbert N. Budlong 
are hereby appointed Official Reporters for 
reporting the proceedings and debates of the 
Senate until further order of the Senate, 
subject to all the duties and obligations of 
the contract made with D. F. Murphy, de- 
ceased, and to the supervision and control 
of the Senate Members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing on behalf of the Senate 
in all respects therein provided, and to re- 
ceive payment for such services according 
to law: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of either Gregor Macpherson or Her- 
bert N. Budlong, the survivor shall discharge 
all the duties and obligations imposed upon 
the Official Reporters appointed by this reso- 
lution and shall receive payment for such 
services according to law until the further 
order of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the distinguished 
Vice President is in the Chair and that 
the nomination of his distinguished suc- 
cessor in the House of Representatives, 
after he moved to the Senate, is on the 
Executive Calendar, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure at this time to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, to consider 
the nomination of Hon. Homer THORN- 
BERRY, Of Texas, to be a U.S. district judge 
for the western district of Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Pat Mehaffy, of Arkansas, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the eighth circuit. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare: 

Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 


new report on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Homer THORNBERRY, of Texas, to be 
a US. district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Texas. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is an excellent appointment; and when 
Mr. THORNBERRY assumes his duties as 
US. district judge, succeeding another of 
our former colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, Robert E. Thomason, I 
know he will perform as outstandingly in 
that capacity as he has done during his 
many years in the Congress. This is a 
case of an outstanding jurist being suc- 
ceeded by an outstanding successor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
member when Ewing Thomason, from 
Texas, a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, and a good friend, 
was appointed to the Federal bench in 
Texas. I have had an opportunity to 
follow his record, and on occasion I have 
seen Ewing Thomason since that time. 
Time has dealt quite gently with him, 
and he has been an outstanding judge. 

Now our good friend Homer THORNBER- 
RY succeeds to a great tradition and a 
great record made by still another Mem- 
ber of the House with whom we served 
long ago. 

Knowing Homer THORNBERRY as I do, I 
am confident that he will not be remiss 
in following that tradition, and will ac- 
quit himself in a style befitting the office 
and the man. We wish him well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF OVEROBLIGATION OF AN APPROPRIA- 
TION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

reporting, pursuant to law, on the overobli- 

gation of an appropriation in that Depart- 

ment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF BoaT BY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE Navy 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Installations and Logistics), re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
transfer of a 40-foot motor launch to the 
National Youth Science Foundation, Science 
Island, Portland, Maine; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON CHANGES IN COSTS OF CERTAIN 

FACILITIES FOR Am FORCE RESERVE 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
changes in costs of certain facilities for the 
Air Force Reserve; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
AMENDMENTS TO REGULATIONS OF THE COAST 

GUARD 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, amendments to the regulations gov- 
erning the number of undocumented vessels, 
promulgated by the Acting Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SPACE UTILIZATION 
Act 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to fix and collect rents for the 
occupancy of space in, on, under, or over the 
streets of the District of Columbia, to au- 
thorize the closing of unused or unsafe 
vaults under said streets and the correction 
of dangerous conditions of vaults in or 
vault openings on public space, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC 
Act, 1925, To INCREASE THE FEE CHARGED 
FOR LEARNERS’ PERMITS 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, to increase the fee charged for 
learners’ permits (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
REPORT ON RECEIPTS UNDER FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT Tax ACT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on net receipts 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


AUTHORITY To PROTECT HEADS or FOREIGN 
STATES AND OTHER DESIGNATED OFFICIALS 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

provide authority to protect heads of foreign 
states and other designated officials (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON AMERICAN STUDIES OVERSEAS 

A letter from the Chairman, the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on American studies 
overseas (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON FOLLOWUP REVIEW OF NONCOM- 
PETITIVE PROCUREMENT OF AERONAUTICAL 
REPLACEMENT SPARE PARTS IN THE AIR 
FORCE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the followup review of non-. 
competitive procurement of aeronautical re- 
placement spare parts in the Department of 
the Air Force, dated June 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON UNECONOMICAL USE OF Parts Kīrs 
To Support DEPOT OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES IN 
Am Force Locistics COMMAND 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the uneconomical use of 
parts kits to support depot overhaul activi- 
ties in the Air Force Logistics Command, 

Department of the Air Force, dated July 

1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON GRANTS MADE ro NONPROFIT INSTI- 

TUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Administrative Assistant 

Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on grants made to non- 

profit institutions and organizations for sup- 
port of scientific research programs, during 


1963 


the calendar year 1962 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN LANDS FOR INDIANS 
or BATTLE MOUNTAIN COLONY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
legislation to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Indians of the 
Battle Mountain Colony certain lands which 
are used for cemetery purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT oF NORTH CAROLINA-GEORGIA EXTEN- 
SION OF BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
purusant to law, a report on the North Caro- 
lina-Georgia extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway dated June 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., relating 
to child abuse laws; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by George Benson, of Chicago, III., 
relating to compulsory arbitration in the 
Leer dispute between the railroad unions 

ent; to the Committee on La- 
—4 and Public Welfare. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY NO. 89— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF VERMONT 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I submit 
for the Recorp and for reference to the 
proper committee, a joint resolution of 
the Vermont General Assembly, relating 
to Interstate Highway No. 89. The res- 
olution refers to the shortsightedness of 
the construction of a two-lane road in 
an area which undoubtedly will require a 
four-lane road in the very near future. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO INTERSTATE 
HicuHway No. 89 


Whereas the principle upon which the 
Federal Interstate System of highways is 
founded is that it shall provide an adequate 
network of roads for the use of general trav- 
eling public and also for military use in the 
event of national emergency and also for the 
training of the national Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the present regulations of the 
Bureau of Public Roads approving standards 
of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials establishes a formula which for- 
bids the construction of four-lane highways 
in the Interstate System unless the esti- 
mated traffic which will pass over any sec- 
tion of that system will equal or exceed a 
certain volume by, or before, the year 1975; 
and 

Whereas under that formula, and the es- 
timates made by the Vermont Highway De- 
partment pursuant thereto, the Interstate 
Highway from Swanton to the Canadian 
border and in certain parts southerly from 
Montpelier does not now qualify as a four- 
lane highway; and 

Whereas it should be public policy of the 
Federal Government, in the interests of fu- 
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ture development of the Nation, to grant 
equivalent Interstate Highways for traffic 
through New England as for other areas; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the general 
assembly that the standards established by 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads may be un- 
realistic and may not truly project a correct 
estimate of the traffic which will pass over 
the highway after its completion; and con- 
struction of two-lane roads eventually will 
result in greater expense as well as create 
safety hazards to the traveling public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives: That the general assembly does 
respectfully urge the U.S, Bureau of Public 
Roads and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials to reconsider its standards 
and regulations so that, if feasible, the in- 
terstate highways in Vermont shall be con- 
structed as four-lane highways so that they 
shall adequately serve the needs and safety 
of the traveling public, save expense, and 
also serve the possible future military needs 
of our Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be di- 
rected to forward a certified copy of these 
resolutions to Hon. GEORGE D. Arken, Hon. 
Winston L. Provury and Hon ROBERT T. 
Srarrorp, and to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Approved: June 27, 1963. 


RESOLUTION OF SOUTHWEST KAN- 
SAS IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Board of Directors of the Southwest 
Kansas Irrigation Association at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution regarding 
a fair and equitable wheat program. 

The organization is composed of oper- 
ating farmers who are familiar with the 
wheat situation in the greatest wheat- 
producing area of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be made a part of these remarks 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas there is a state of confusion exist- 
ing among wheat farmers as to the prop 
fair, and equitable wheat program; and 

Whereas the Board of Directors of the 
Southwest Kansas Irrigation Association be- 
lieve that the following points are the most 
fair and equitable basis upon which to de- 
velop a wheat program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of said 
association, The following points be consid- 
dered as a basis upon which to establish a 
fair and equitable wheat program: 

1. Each farm unit to be given a bushel 
allotment. 

2. The percentage of your bushel allot- 
ment to be used for domestic consumption 
will be supported at 100 percent of parity. 

3. The balance of your bushel allotment 
will be supported at 70 percent of parity. 
You cannot sell more than your bushel al- 
lotment any 1 year. 

4. That any new program contain no pro- 
visions as to conserving or diverted acres. 

5. The farmer will be permitted to sub- 
stitute wheat for feed grains, or feed grains 
for wheat. 

6. That in event a farmer, at his own se- 
lection, reduces the bushels of wheat pro- 
duced, that the farm will not lose its his- 
tory; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two U.S. Senators and all 
Congressmen from the State of Kansas. 

H. HOBBLE, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 1627. A bill to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses of 
the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Laos as provided in 
article 18 of the protocol to the declaration 
on the neutrality of Laos (Rept. No. 357). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 1512. A bill to authorize one additional 
Assistant Secretary of State, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 358). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 2998. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the award of certain medals and the Medal 
of Honor Roll (Rept. No. 359). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1869. A bill for the relief of Mary Zita 

Garcia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. MECHEM): 

S. 1870. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Valle Grande-Bandelier National 
Park in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 1871. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade“ 

laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1872. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the functions of the Federal Tax Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1873. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Usha 
Hasmukh Mehta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, DOMINICE: 

S. 1874. A bill for the relief of Jillian Vera 
Griffiths Hussey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATE OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS OF DEBATES 

Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
170) appointing Gregor Macpherson and 
Herbert N. Budlong official reporters of 
the Senate, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 628) to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


FULL DEDUCTION OF EXPLORATION 
EXPENDITURES BY THE MINING 
INDUSTRY—TWO ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the names of 
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Senator Hart, of Michigan, and JORDAN, 
of Idaho, be added to the cosponsors of 
S. 1807, a bill I introduced on June 27 to 
provide for full deduction of exploration 
expenditures by the mining industry. I 
further ask that the names of these co- 
sponsors appear on the bill at its next 
printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on June 19, 1963, I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 91 proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit prayer in public 
schools. In the next printing of this 
joint resolution I ask that the name of 
the Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
Rosert BYRD, appear as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kuchl. in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Editorial, “West Virginia Should Sue,” of 
the July 9 Wall Street Journal; July 15 let- 
ter from Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH to the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, portions of 
an editorial, The Wall Street Journal to the 
Contrary, We're Lucky To Have a Centen- 
nial Stamp,” from the July 10 Charleston 
Daily Mail. 


FIRST YEAR OF OPERATIONS OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE COST 
REDUCTION PROGRAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

There has come to my attention a mem- 

orandum, dated July 8, from the Secre- 

tary of Defense to the President of the 

United States. The memorandum sum- 

marizes progress during the first year of 

operations of the Department’s cost re- 
duction program. 

It indicates that the application of the 
principles of businesslike management to 
the Department’s logistical costs has re- 
sulted in savings at the rate of over $1 
billion annually during the fiscal year 
1963, and that by the fiscal year 1967 the 
annual savings will be at the rate of al- 
most $4 billion annually. 

Mr. President, an overall budget of 
any Department can always be cut, but 
such cuts are not in themselves evidence 
of efficiency or of a genuine savings to 
the people of the Nation. Indeed, if 
they result in the elimination or curtail- 
ment of necessary services, they may in 
the long run prove very costly. But, so 
far as I can gather, that is not what is 
involved in the economy program of the 
Secretary of Defense. The savings ob- 
tained in this case have been obtained by 
doing what needs to be done, but doing 
it in a better way, on a more businesslike 
and efficient basis. The net result has 
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been that our actual defense capabilities 

have been, if anything, strengthened 

over what would otherwise have been the 
case if this program were not in effect. 

In short, Mr. President, we might say 

that this program, quite apart from the 

question of how many dollars may be in- 
volved in the total defense budget, is see- 
ing to it that for each dollar spent, the 
public is getting more. In a specific ex- 
ample, instead of spending $2,243 for 

a certain type of radio, as in the past, the 

economy program has cut the present 

cost of the radio to the Defense Depart- 
ment to $843 although substantially the 
same radio job will be done as formerly. 

The techniques involved in bringing 

about such reductions include competi- 

tive bidding, standardization, and elim- 
ination of nice, but costly and unneces- 
sary, frills. 

The economy program of the Defense 
Department promises to bring about bil- 
lions of dollars of savings to the Amer- 
ican people within a few years. It re- 
flects great credit on the prudence, the 
energy, and the leadership of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the responsible ci- 
vilian and military officials who have 
worked with him. It also indicates a 
welcome public-spirited concern for the 
hard-pressed citizen who, in the last 
analysis, pays all the bills. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the memorandum previous- 
ly referred to and three editorials 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and the editorials were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1963. 

Memorandum for the President. 

Subject: Department of Defense cost reduc- 
tion program—first annual progress re- 
port. 

A year ago, in a memorandum dated July 
5, 1962, I reported to you that, through im- 
provements in cperating efficiency, we could 
cut the Department's logistics costs by at 
least 83 billion per year within 5 years, and 
that we would realize about 25 percent of 
this goal in fiscal year 1963. I have now 
completed a review of the results to date and 
the opportunities that lie ahead, and I find 
that they are greater than estimated last 
year: 

1. Savings in excess of $1 billion were ac- 
tually realized during fiscal year 1963, com- 
pared with our estimate of $750 million last 
July. 

2. The actions now planned for fiscal years 
1964 and 1965 will bring the estimated an- 
nual savings, to be realized by fircal year 
1967, to almost $4 billion, compared with 
the $3 billion estimated last July. 

I should like to review the highlights of 
our progress to date and some of the ways 
in which we hope to achieve the ultimate 
goal of $4 billion in savings per year. 

Let me note that these savings have not in 
any way been achieved at a sacrifice of na- 


tional security. Indeed, during the past 24 
months we have achieved— 

A 100 percent increase in the number of 
nuclear warheads in the strategic alert 
forces. 

A 60 percent increase in the tactical nu- 
clear forces deployed in Western Europe. 

A 45 percent increase in the number of 
combat-ready Army divisions. 

A 30 percent increase in the number of 
tactical air squadrons. 


July 15 


A 60 percent increase in airlift capability. 

A 100 percent increase in ship construc- 
tion and conversion to modernize the fleet. 

A 200 percent increase in the Special 
Forces, trained to deal with counterinsur- 
gency threats. 

The cost of these advances in our national 
security will begin to be balanced in future 
years by the very substantial savings we are 
assuring through this cost reduction 
program. 

As you know, the savings are being 
achieved in three ways: 

1. Buying only what we need to achieve 
balanced readiness, 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs through in- 
tegration and standardization. 


I, BUYING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 


(a) Refining requirements calculations: 
The best way to ensure that we buy only 
what we need is to start at the very begin- 
ning of the procurement process—the set- 
ting of requirements. Through a systematic 
and intensive review of requirements cal- 
culations, we have been able to cancel $700 
million of purchases which otherwise would 
have been made had our procurement pro- 
grams still been based on planning factors 
and inventory levels considered necessary 
in past years. The largest part of this reduc- 
tion occurred in spare parts for aircraft and 
missiles. We expect to increase these savings 
in fiscal years 1964 and 1965. 

Here are some of the ways in which these 
savings were achieved in fiscal year 1963: 

1. The Army has introduced the new uni- 
form issue priority system permitting reduc- 
tion in order and shipping time by an aver- 
age of 15 percent, thereby reducing on-hand 
inventory requirements. Fiscal year 1963 
annual savings are estimated at $36.2 million. 

2. By closer management control, the Navy 
has been able to reduce stocks of high de- 
mand spare parts on aircraft carriers by 50 
percent, 

3. By a detailed analysis of repair opera- 
tions time, the Air Force has been able to 
reduce repair cycle time on high cost items 
from 90 to 45 days and on low cost items 
from 120 to 60 days. In total, the Air Force 
has reduced requirements on some 400,000 
items with annual savings of $469 million. 

(b) Increased use of excess inventories: 
During fiscal year 1963 almost $1.2 billion in 
excess inventories held by the Department 
and its contractors has been redistributed to 
other military users for current consump- 
tion or mobilization reserves. This is an in- 
crease of better than $200 million in the rate 
of reutilization, compared with fiscal year 
1961. Our goal for the next 2 years is to in- 
crease this rate to more than $400 million 
over the 1961 level. 

Here are some examples of reutilization of 
excess inventories in fiscal year 1963: 

1, More than 1 million 2.75-inch rockets 
excess to the Air Force were transferred to 
the Army for use on helicopters. By spend- 
ing $10 million to restore them to operation- 
al condition, the Army is saving $41 million 
over the cost of new procurement. 

2. Twenty J-79 jet engines excess to the 
Air Force were transferred to the Navy for 
use in KD-20-1 flying targets, thereby sav- 
ing $4.4 million. 

3. Five M-33 fire control systems excess to 
the Army were transferred to the Navy to be 
used as Government furnished equipment on 
a Navy contract, thereby saving $2.3 million. 

4. Thirty-one unserviceable aircraft en- 
gines excess to the Air Force were trans- 
ferred to the Army for use on Army aircraft. 
By spending #372,000 to put them in good 
condition, the Army was able to save $806,000 
over the cost of new procurement. 

5. $67.3 million worth of parts was re- 
claimed from excess Air Force aircraft en- 


1963 


gines during the first 11 months of fiscal year 
1963. 

With excess stocks now representing a $12 
billion investment, one of our most impor- 
tant logistics management problems is to 
insure that we use every item having a fur- 
ther useful life. A central clearinghouse has 
recently been established at the Logistics 
Services Center in Battle Creek, Mich., where 
by the end of this calendar year a complete 
inventory of such items will be available. 
Requirements of the military departments 
are already being screened against this cen- 
tral inventory and available stocks trans- 
ferred from one military department to an- 
other to meet valid needs. 

(c) Eliminating “goldplating” in specifica- 
tions: Last year I reported to you that we 
were undertaking a major effort to eliminate 
from our procurement specifications costly 
materials and fabrication processes not es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the item 
being bought. As a result, we are now aver- 
aging savings well over $1 million per week 
in reduced costs, and we expect these say- 
ings to triple during the next 2 years. 

The following are some recent examples 
which illustrate the wide range of opportu- 
nities for such value engineering savings: 


Before 
redesign | redesign 


After 


1, “Mule” for 9 g 
and closing 
man silo: 


hydraulic for a 
ciall oe elec- 


2. Air vane for Pershing 
missile: Substituted 
an aluminum g 
with simplified fit- 
tings for a foam-filled 
lastic skin wit! 
1, 140, 000 


mechanical lifting 
device with disk- 
type brakes for hy- 
draulic device with 
recision machined 
4. Brake fluid reservoir 
for T-38 aircraft: 
Reduced capacity 
17 ounces to 4 
ounces to eliminate 
unnecessary ca- 


for airborne rocket 
laun 


II, BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUND PRICE 


It is not enough to buy only what we need, 
we must also buy at the lowest sound price. 

(a) Shifting from noncompetitive to com- 
petitive procurement: Maximizing competi- 
tion in defense procurement is sound public 
policy. It is one of the most effective means 
of broadening the industrial base and insur- 
ing that we obtain the lowest sound price 
on what we buy. The purchase of special- 
ized military items, however, involves unique 
problems which tend to limit our opportuni- 
ties to buy competitively. We are attempt- 
ing, nevertheless, to expand continually the 
opportunities for competitive bidding even 
on these specialized items, and in the process 
of doing so we have achieved savings in the 
first 10 months of fiscal year 1963 of $195 
million. We have found that when we are 
able to shift from a single source to a com- 
petitive procurement, we normally achieve a 
reduction in price of at least 25 percent. On 
58 major procurements made competitively 
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during the third quarter of fiscal year 1963, 
the average reduction was 30 percent of the 
price formerly paid to the sole source 
producer. 

Here are some examples of shifts to com- 
petitive procurements in fiscal year 1963, 
including both end items and components: 


G. 
Previous} Ist com- savings 
noncom-| petitive | on fiscal 
petitive | price | year 1963 
price rocure- 

ment 


Item 


$41, 415 |$7, 855, 555 


1. M110 S inch Howitzer. 044 
2. M107 175-millimeter 
En 036 | 41,376 | 3, 625, 760 

3. R-442 radio receiver.. 1, 519 1,034 908, 890 
4. trans- 

8,976 | 2,692 927,048 
5. 

3,074 | 2,036 7, 338, 660 
6. 

2, 278 843 10, 494, 312 
75 34, 478 17,411 | 4,300, 940 


To insure a concerted effort toward com- 
petitive buying whenever possible, we estab- 
lish specific goals to be achieved by each 
of the military departments and the De- 
fense Supply Agency in terms of the per- 
centage of awards to be made by price com- 
petition in each of the fiscal years 1963, 
1964, 1965. As the following chart [not 
printed in Recorp] reveals, the Department 
of Defense as a whole in the first 10 months 
of this fiscal year has exceeded the full year 
1963 goal; 37.6 percent of all awards were 
made to the lowest responsible bidder, com- 
pared with 32.9 percent in fiscal year 1961. 

The estimated $195 million saved during 
the first 10 months of fiscal year 1963 breaks 
down as follows: 

Estimated price savings from competition 
Millions 
Aircraft components and parts 
Missile components and parts 
Electronic and communications equip- 


Vehicles (combat and noncombat) -=-= 27 
Ships and components 58 
Weapons and ammunition— 4 
Supplies and services - 2 

EN see spa ga Sande Bs es ws scan toe oa 195 


The full-year savings may be somewhat 
greater when final results for May and June 
are known. Our goal in this area is to in- 
crease total price reductions through com- 
petition by an additional $100 million each 
year for the next 3 years, thereby reaching an 
annual rate of savings by fiscal year 1966 of 
$500 million over the fiscal year 1961 level. 

(b) Shifting from cost plus to fixed price 
and incentive contracts: The increasingly 
complex weapons systems resulting from the 
technological revolution of the 1950's led toa 
great expansion in the use of the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. However, both Depart- 
ment and industry officials agree that the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts not only fail 
to provide incentives for economy, but ac- 
tually deaden management efficiency by re- 
moving the need for either the Department 
or the contractor to estimate costs accurate- 
ly, and to plan and control programs tightly. 

Accordingly, last year we established spe- 
cific goals for a reduction in the use of 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts by each military 
department in each of the 3 fiscal years 1963— 
65. The goal for fiscal year 1963 was to re- 
duce such contracts to 25.8 percent of total 
contract awards (compared with 38 percent 
in the first 9 months of fiscal year 1961) with 
an ultimate goal of not more than 12.3 per- 
cent by fiscal year 1965, This is a very am- 
bitious goal but we are exerting every effort 
to meet it. 
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Improvements actually achieved by each 
of the military departments during fiscal 
year 1963 are: 


Un percent] 
9 months | 10 months 
of fiscal of fiscal | Change 

year 1961 | year 1963 
32.8 16.0 —16.8 
24.3 18.0 —6,3 
50.6 30.2 —20. 4 
38.0 21.1 —16. 9 


As shown on the following chart [not 
printed in Recorp], CPFF contracts during 
the first 10 months of fiscal year 1963 dropped 
to 21.1 percent of the total—the lowest level 
since fiscal year 1955. 

As a result of these efforts, the value of 
annual awards under CPFF contracts has 
declined by $3.2 billion on a basis compa- 
rable to fiscal year 1961. Our best estimate 
is that for each dollar shifted to firm fixed- 
price and incentive contracts, we should be 
able to reduce final costs by at least 10 
percent—a total saving of $320 million. 


III. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 


The third broad area for improving logis- 
tics management is the reduction of operat- 
ing costs by: 

1. Terminating unnecessary operations; 

2. Standardizing and simplifying proce- 
dures; and 

3. Consolidating and increasing the effi- 
ciency of major operating services: supply, 
communications, transportation, and main- 
tenance. 

(a) Terminating unnecessary operations: 
Retention of unneeded real estate and facili- 
ties constitutes one of the largest hidden 
costs in defense operations. In 1961 you in- 
structed me to review thoroughly our utili- 
zation of real properties, and, wherever pos- 
sible, to consolidate activities in order to 
eliminate unnecessary overhead costs, free 
personnel for higher priority duties, and re- 
lease property which could be put to more 
productive use by the civilian economy. Ac- 
cordingly, we have instituted a permanent 
program of inspection and review to achieve 
these objectives. During the past 2 years, 
actions have been initiated at over 400 loca- 
tions in the United States and overseas 
which, when completed, will produce the fol- 
lowing results: 

Real estate returned to civilian use, 265,- 
905 acres. 

Industrial plants with commercial poten- 
tial made available for sale, 54 plants. 

Personnel being released or reassigned, 
53,310 men. 

Annual operating savings, $316 million. 

During the next 2 years we expect to take 
additional actions which will increase the 
annual savings to almost $450 million, with 
further savings anticipated in later fiscal 
years. 

The adverse impact of these actions on the 
local economies is being completely or sub- 
stantially offset in many cases. The Admin- 
istrator of GSA recently advised me that in 
calendar year 1962, 26 industrial plants re- 
leased by Defense were sold at fair market 
value of $49 million, and that these plants 
are now employing 27,000 workers. In ad- 
dition, we have an active program to assist 
employees and communities adversely af- 
fected by reduction or termination of de- 
fense activities. This program has been 
successful in minimizing loss of employment 
as well as in turning the excess properties to 
productive nondefense uses. 

(b) Standardizing and simplifying proce- 
dures: During fliscal year 1963, 16 different 
requisitioning systems were successfully con- 
solidated into one standard system, eliminat- 
ing extensive rewriting of information and 
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wasted clerical effort. As a result, man- 
power reductions are to occur, 
and over the next 2 years the value of cleri- 
cal time saved should reach $20 million per 


year. 

On October 1 we plan to introduce a new 
single multipurpose shipping document 
which Is designed to replace the 81 different 
bills of lading and shipping forms now in 
use, The value of the man-hours which 
the new improved system is to save 
when fully operational is estimated at more 
than $30 million per year. 

(c) Consolidating and increasing efficiency 
of operations: Actions taken during the first 
9 months of fiscal year 1963 to consolidate 


lion per year, somewhat more than our full 
year goal. 

1. The defense Supply Agency, im its first 
18 months of operation, has produced re- 
sults well beyond our estimates prior to its 
creation. DSA is now managing 1 million 
items of common supplies, and has proved its 
ability to provide effective support to mili- 
tary users at substantially less cost than 
they previously incurred. Overhead savings 
of $31 million in fiscal year 1963, and $35 
million in fiscal year 1964 are already as- 
sured. Inventories in fiscal year 1963 were 
reduced by 10 percent or $240 million and a 
program was initiated to consolidate DSA 
stocks at 11 instead of 77 primary locations. 
Further improvements in DSA’s operating 
efficiency are expected In future years. 

2. Communications systems savings: Dur- 
ing the past year the responsibilities of the 
Defense Communications Agency have been 
expanded and its effectiveness improved. 
Consolidated ent of leased line serv- 
ices, and more effective utilization of existing 
defense and commercial services have pro- 
duced savings of $82 million. 

3. Transportation and traffic management: 
Savings of $13 million reported during the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1963 resulted 
from the increased use of economy class air 
travel, decreased cost of household goods 
shipments, and more economical use of air- 
lift for cargo movements. Our goal for fiscal 
year 1963 was a saving of $17 million. These 
economies are expected to increase during the 
next 2 fiscal years, reaching an annual rate 
of $41 million by fiscal year 1965. 

4. Maintenance management: Among other 
steps, we are installing detailed cost account- 
ing and information systems to provide a 
basis for measuring and evaluating the per- 
formance of maintenance activities employ- 
ing more than 1 million military and civilian 
personnel at some 2,000 locations. Savings 
from these and other reforms designed to 
provide more economical maintenance of 
equipment, family housing, and other prop- 
erty exceeded $90 million in the first 9 months 
of fiscal year 1963—approximately double 
those in all of 1962. Our fiscal year 1965 
goal for savings in these areas is over $400 
million per year. 

Iv. SUMMARY 

Last year, I submitted a memorandum on 
the cost reduction program reporting re- 
forms which I estimated would produce 
annual savings of over $750 million in 
fiscal year 1963—toward a fiscal year 1967 
goal of $3 billion per year. Today I can re- 
port savings of $1 billion in fiscal year 1963— 
one-third more than planned. Largely be- 
cause of the rapid progress we have been able 
to make, we have now raised our goal for 
fiscal 1967 by about one-third—from the 
$3 billion proposed last year, to the $4 billion 
which is our current goal. As these savings 
materialize, they 


meet the heavy burden of national defense 
with the least possible demand on the Na- 
tions resources. 

Rosert S. McNamara. 
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[Prom the Ps aa Star, July 13, 


TRIMMING THE DEFENSE Far 


Defense Secretary McNamara’s first annual 
to tighten 


” President Kennedy should have one 
inscribed For Saving $1 Billion in One Year.” 
This is what Secretary McNamara says his 
department did in bettering by $250 million 
his economy goal for fiscal 1963, while at the 
same time strengthening national security. 

Even measured against a $50-billion budget, 
$1 billion is still a considerable piece of 
change. Looking at it another way, it rep- 
resents almost the total Federal appropria- 
tion of only half a century ago. 

Reviewing the entire procurement program 
from scratch, Defense was able to cancel $700 
million in purchases which under former 
procedures would have gone through. Part 
of this was made possible by redistribution 
of excess inventories from one military serv- 
ice to another in a way to make unification 
economically meaningful. For example, a 
million rockets not needed by the Air Force 
were conditioned for $10 million for Army 
helicopter use, saving $41 million over the 
cost of new procurement. 

More importantly, an inventory of $12 
billion worth of excess stocks is now being 
compiled at a central clearing house for 
transfer from one service to another, pre- 
venting waste and duplication. 

Other savings have been accomplished by 
trimming goldplating frills from 
tions ($1 million a week) and by increased 
emphasis on competitive bidding and in- 
centive contracts. All of this only touches 
the surface of the department’s many econ- 
omy moves which, as much as anything else, 
dramatize the extent to which mismanage- 
ment and bureaucratic bungling had been 
allowed to bleed the taxpayers in increasing 
measure. 

Secretary McNamara now believes it pos- 
sible to attain an annual savings goal of $4 
billion by fiscal 1967, $1 billion more than 
he estimated last year. In these days 
ever-mounting budgets and debts, this 
comes as the kind of news we would like 
hear more often, 


of 
all 
to 


From the Washington Daily News, 
July 12, 1963 
McNamara’s UNSPENT BILLIONS 

Defense Secretary McNamara says savings 
of $1.1 billion in taxpayer money were made 
by the Defense Department in the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 

Mr. McNamara tells In nine pages how this 
was done, but he does not say anywhere how 
much the Defense Department spent in total 
last year. The estimate was $48.3 billion— 
$1.5 billion over the previous year’s spending. 

For the 1964 fiscal year, Mr. McNamara 
wanted $49 billion for the Department—an 
increase. 

So the savings to the taxpayers, if any, are 
not apparent. 

Yet we believe Mr. McNamara when he 
says the operating changes he has made did 
result in spending less than otherwise, and 
that it will lead to more obvious savings in 
the future. He has been doing things which 
should have been done long ago—but it isn’t 
easy here in Washington to turn a spend- 
thrift trend into a make-every-buck-fight 
policy. 

For instance, Mr. McNamara has been in- 
creasing competitive bidding on Defense De- 
partment purchases. He bought a pack radio 
for $843 on competitive bidding which had 
cost $2,278 without bids. This lessened the 
cost of the purchase by $10.5 million. He 
got a 40 percent reduction in the price of 
8-inch howitzers by taking bids, etc. 
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This is where the loose money is. It is in 
the careless spending, in sheer waste, in 
sloppy methods, in a get-it-but-never-mind- 
the-price attitude. 

If Mr. McNamara is shaking this type of 
laxness out of his Department, he is on the 
track of a real accomplishment—which 
should produce both actual money savings 
and a better equipped military. Engine 
Charley Wilson, who tried to run this Depart- 
ment in the Eisenhower administration, set 
out to get “more bang for a buck — and his 
critics, including some high-placed Demo- 
crats, accused him of weakening our de- 
fenses. But “more bang for a buck” is pre- 
cisely what Mr. McNamara is shooting for— 
and may his shots all hit home. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
15, 1963] 


McNamara TELLS How PENTAGON CUTS 
DOCUMENTED 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WAsHINGTON.—Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara should be the most popu- 
lar man in the United States. He maintains 
he has just saved the taxpayer a billion dol- 
lars In defense procurement. 

That is only a beginning: By 1967, he con- 
tends, he is going to be saving the U.S, tax- 
payer upwards of $4 billion annually in 
military procurement. 

If one is skeptical, so it can be said were 
some of the press who showed up to watch 
the Defense Secretary tell his story. A 
billion dollars is a lot of money—and $4 bil- 
lion is four times as much. 

But after an hour's rapid-fire explanation 
of how it was done—and going to be done 
he had a good portion of his audience ready 
to admit the man has done some valid trim- 
ming. 

CASES DETAILED 

The former head of Ford Motors gave case 
history after case history on just how money 
was being saved—and how much. And he 
had the figures to back up his claim. 

Take the case of a manpack radio that the 
military had been buying for $2,278 a piece. 
By opening the contract to competitive bid- 
ding, the price was cut down to $843. 

In this particular case it turned out that 
the original supplier made the lowest new 
competitive bid and got the job. If that 
makes it look as if the firm had been making 
an unconscionable profit on the first order, 
it just wasn't so, argued the Secretary. What 
happened, rather was that when forced to 
bid competitive for the job, the firm found 
a dozen ways of cutting costs. 

To any doubters the Secretary pointed to 
a stock of work sheets nearly 3 feet high— 
the work of 6 months of study and research— 
to show how, and by how much, the item 
cost of this particular product had been 
cut. 

No one had the time at the news confer- 
ence to examine this stack of data. But to 
most observers the research of those papers 
seemed to prove the Secretary’s point. If a 
congressional committee should decide to 
question the Secretary on his claims, it 
could well find itself drowned in a sea of 
figures. 

Very briefly here are some of the savings 
achieved this past year: 

STOCKS CUT 

1. By introducing a new wuniform-issue 
priority system, cutting order and shipping 
time, and so reducing “on-hand” inventory, 
the Army has saved $36,200,000. 

2. By closer management control, the Navy 
has cut stocks of high-demand spare parts 
on aircraft carriers by 50 percent. 

3. By cutting repair time on high-cost 
items from 90 to 45 days, and on low-cost 
items from 120 to 60 days, the Air Force 
has cut requirements on over 400,000 items 
with annual savings of $469 million. 
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4. By using excess Air Force rockets for 
its helicopters, the Army has saved $41 mil- 
lion over the cost of new procurement. 


CONTRACT SAVING 
5. By acquiring 20 J-79 jet engines that 
were excess to the Air Force, the Navy has 
used them in flying targets, saving $4,400,- 
000. 


6. By using five excess Army fire-control 
systems, the Navy saved $2,300,000 on a 
specific contract. 

7. By taking 31 unserviceable aircraft en- 
gines from the Air Force, the Army repaired 
them and saved $806,000 over the cost of 
new procurement. 

8. By substituting a commercial hydraulic 
for a specially designed “mule” for opening 
and closing Minuteman silos, unit cost was 
cut from $555,000 to $80,800. 


UNIT COSTS CUT 


9. By substituting an aluminum casting 
with simplified fittings for a foam-filled plas- 
tic skin with special fittings for air vanes for 
the Pershing missile, unit costs were cut to 
one-third. 

10. By reducing the capacity of the brake- 
fluid reservoir for T-38 aircraft from 17 
ounces to 4 ounces, the unit cost was cut 
from $178 to $52. 

11, By redesigning the radiation-hazard 
filter for airborne rocket launchers, unit costs 
were cut from $13.02 to $4.70. 


EXAMPLE GIVEN 


The reduction in unit costs in many items 
resulting from the shift to competitive pro- 
curement is startling. For example: 

Cost of a M-110 8 Howitzer dropped from 
$68,044 to $41,415. 

Cost of a M-107 175mm gun fell from 
$68,035 to $41,376. 

Cost of a R442 radio receiver dropped 
from $1,519 to $1,034. 

Cost of a GRC-50 radio set fell from $34,- 
478 to $17,411. 

It is the Secretary’s contention that in 
shifting from a single source to a competi- 
tive procurement, a normal reduction in price 
of at least 25 percent can be expected. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANCES 


These examples of how the Secretary went 
about trimming a billion dollars off this 
year’s military-supply costs only scratch the 
surface of the hundreds of instances in which 
savings were made. 

To the observer, almost as impressive as 
the size of the savings is the wealth of sup- 
porting data the Secretary has to back up 
his claims. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM: CHERISHED 
HERITAGE FOR ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 2 days before the 187th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Mr. Harllee 
Branch, Jr., president of the Southern 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., addressed the At- 
lanta Kiwanis Club; and his splendid 
remarks have received wide acclaim. 

Mr. Branch the recent Su- 
preme Court decision on Bible reading 
and prayers in the public schools and, 
with great truth, stated that the one 
thing which has made this Nation great 
was a lasting faith in a Divine Creator. 
Along with many other Americans, Mr. 
Branch fears that this faith is being un- 
dermined by decisions of the Supreme 
Court and that the religious freedom and 
strong moral fiber of the citizens of this 
country are at stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
san that this address be printed in the 

ECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN WHOM DO WE TRUST ANYHOW? 
(Remarks of Harllee Branch, Jr., president, 
the Southern Co,. Atlanta, Ga., before the 

Atlanta Kiwanis Club, July 2, 1963) 

On Thursday we shall celebrate the 187th 
anniversary of our Nation’s birth. 

The event, as usual, will be marked by 
parades, picnics, and pageantry. Politicians 
will seize the opportunity to advance their 
standings; hucksters to promote their sales. 
There will be roistering in the taverns and, 
if previous records and the predictions of 
highway patrols are matched, there will be 
slaughter on the highways. 

Too few Americans will bother to ask: 
“What is there about America, its institu- 
tions and traditions, that is of special sig- 
nificance to mankind? What are the foun- 
dation principles of this Nation? Do these 
foundation principles still have validity and, 
if so, what are we doing to preserve them?” 

The determination of our forefathers to 
throw off the yoke of foreign tyranny and 
to establish on this continent a nation, 
uniquely conceived and uniquely dedicated, 
was first formally declared in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. That document 
marked the birth of the great American 
dream although it took a long war and years 
of struggle to confirm it. 

The Declaration was first approved on July 
2, 1776, when representatives of 12 of the 13 
original colonies voted for it. In a sense, 
therefore, today—July 2—is really our Na- 
tion’s birthday although July 4 has been 
historically and officially designated as our 
date of independence because the tardy con- 
currence of New York on that date made the 
vote for the revolutionary resolution unani- 
mous. 

The Declaration of Independence was a 
unique document in many respects. But 
the salient, the brand-spanking new thing 
about that document was that it marked the 
first time that a people had ever dared to 
declare that their “right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” rested upon nat- 
ural and divine law; that these rights were 
the gift of the Creator, not the object of 
concession by begrudging monarchs; and 
that governments existed only to protect and 
secure, not to abolish or to alter these un- 
alienable rights. 

This was not a new theory. As Secretary 
of State Rusk has pointed out, the principle 
of divine law was “older than the earth it- 
self.” It is a universal, unchanging truth 
“arising out of a discourse on the nature and 
purpose of man which began in Greece 
nearly 2,000 years ago.” But until 1776, 
only Locke and a few other political philos- 
ophers and religionists had ever talked much 
about it. Never before had a whole people 
dared to stake their lives and their futures 
on the truth of this assertion. 

I hope you will not consider it inappropri- 
ate for a businessman, who makes no pre- 
tense of piety, to suggest that the really 
significant thing about this Nation is that 
its laws and institutions, its hopes and 
dreams, have been made to depend on faith 
in a Divine Creator. This is a fact that 
needs reiteration—constant and determined 
reiteration—in a time when the highest 
court in the land, with an unmatched judi- 
cial absolutism parading under the beguiling 
label of neutralism, seems to me determined 
to eliminate God and religion from the cur- 
riculums of our public educational institu- 
tions. 

“Religion and morality are our indispensa- 
ble supports,” the Founding Fathers de- 
clared, and they added: “Whoever shall sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness 
shall not be entitled to claim the tribute of 
patriotism.” 


only religion can establish the principles 
upon which freedom and popular Govern- 
ment must stand. “The liberties of a nation 
cannot be thought secure,” they said, “if we 
remove the only firm basis—a conviction in 
the minds of the people that these liberties 
are the gift of God.” 

Benjamin Franklin—the oldest, and in 
Many ways the wisest, of the men who for- 
mulated our Declaration of Independence 
and our national Constitution, put it this 
way when he arose in the Philadelphia con- 
vention to counsel his younger colleagues: 

“I have lived, sirs, a long time and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. If a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without His aid? We 
have been assured, sirs, in the sacred writ- 
ings, that except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly be- 
lieve this; and I also believe that without His 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this polit- 
ical building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our little par- 
tial local interests; our projects will be con- 
founded, and we ourselves shall become a re- 
proach and byword to future ages. And 
what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from 
this unfortunate instance, despair of estab- 
lishing governments by human wisdom and 
leave it to chance, war and conquest.” 

Mind you, Dr. Franklin was not a religion- 
ist, not even a churchman in the usual sense 
of the word. 

It is no longer fashionable to talk in words 
such as those used by Franklin, and Adams 
and Washington and Jefferson. Virtue and 
faith and commitment to principle—even 
patriotism itself—are scoffed at in many 
quarters. We have become soft and smug 
and self-satisfied. We speak of ours as an 
age of sophistication. We are beguiled by 
politicians and professors who exhort us to 
abandon the cliches of our political, social 
and economic pasts, forgetting that sophis- 
tication is frequently the product of conceit, 
cynicism and shallowness; and that a new 
cliche may be even more dangerous than 
an older one. 

Fortunately, our forefathers were not 
afraid of cliches nor were they afraid to be 
called unsophisticated. They were com- 
pletely willing to embrace change where 
change was warranted—indeed, they risked 
their lives in one of the most dramatic as- 
saults on the status quo the world has ever 
witnessed. But they never sneered at the 
tried and the true merely because it was old. 

We moderns are vastly more knowledgeable 
than the Founding Fathers, even the most 
educated of them. Indeed, the sum total of 
man’s knowledge has doubled in the last 10 
years alone, and it is estimated that it will 
double again in the next 5. But knowledge 
is not wisdom, and one of the greatest 
threats to our way of life is that we may 
rely for leadership upon politicians and 
judges who know more than they under- 
stand. Knowledge—mere factual knowledge, 
unleavened by spiritual truths—can be a 
snare and a delusion. 

Today, the great threat to our way of life 
is posed by atheistic and materialistic men, 
symbolized by the communistic hordes of the 
East and typified by the first Soviet cos- 
monaut, Titov, who declared on his return to 
earth from space: “Some people say there is 
a God out there but, in my travels around 
the earth all day long, I looked around and 
did not see Him. I saw no God or angels— 
I do not believe in God. I believe in man, 
his strength, his possibilities, and his 
reason.” 

How silly can man get? Who ever sug- 
gested that God was such an entity as could 
be seen by an earthling like Titov? 
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But, we must not become bemused by the 
idea that the Titovs of this world are men of 
ignorance. They are as knowledgeable as 
we in purely physical aspects of the Uni- 
verse and, in some areas, their technology is 
believed to exceed our own. The one—the 
only—resource we have that the Soviet man 
does not is the resource of spiritual 
strength which is derived from our recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood and supremacy of 
God and our dependence upon Him. Aban- 
don this resource, allow it to become tar- 
nished by sophistication and by conceit 
over our own assumed prowess, and we shall 
lose our individual freedoms and our indi- 
vidual dignity as surely as have the slaves of 
the Soviet superstate. 

“Know the truth,“ said the lowly Naza- 
rene, “and the truth will make you free.” 
Not facts, not scientific formula, not physi- 
cal abstractions, not beguiling political 
theories—but the truth as revealed by God. 

This was the truth to which the Founding 
Fathers repaired in their time of national 
and individual crisis—this was the source 
of the principles upon which they founded 
this Nation—notwithstanding the sneers of 
those who in that day called themselves 
rationalists. 

Now again the rationalists and the atheists 
and the materialists are clamoring for ac- 
ceptance—in America and elsewhere. Only 
a few weeks ago, a prominent American 
scholar suggested that, since science has re- 
duced the area of the unknown and since 
technology has increased our ability to use 
our environment, the relationship between 
God and man no longer applies. This is 
sheer philosophical poppycock, the sort of 
poppycock that is responsible for much of the 
sickness of our times. 

For mankind, with all his knowledge, has 
not replaced God, nor will he do so. The 
greatest of our scientific discoveries, prop- 
erly correlated and evaluated, confirm rather 
than deny the existence of a divine order 
and man’s dependence upon it. 

Those who founded this Republic sought, 
with God’s guidance, to create here a gov- 
ernmental system built on confidence in di- 
vine Iaw and the principles of Individual 
freedom, dignity, and responsibility which 
depend upon that law and not upon human 
actions and assurances. 

Tt is a tragic thing, I repeat, that their 
progeny, if enrolled in a public school, may 
no longer invoke, even in voluntary class- 
room prayer, the guidance and blessings of 
the very God upon whom the founders of 
the Nation so singularly relied. Religious 
freedom is a cherished heritage of all Amer- 
icans, but it does seem strange that the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
should now be tortured into a separation of 
the state from God—for the two principles 
are certainly not the same. What we need 
to do is bring God more vividly into our 
school exercises, and into our governmental 
and private affairs as well for, as Justice 
Frankfurter in a scholarly opinion observed: 
“The ultimate foundation of a free society 
is the binding tie of cohesive sentiment. 
Such a sentiment is fostered by all those 
agencies of the mind and spirit which may 
serve to gather up the traditions of a people, 
transmit them from generation to generation, 
and thereby create that continuity of a 
treasured common life which constitutes a 
civilization.” 

It is not enough to say that our Supreme 
Court has still left the individual the right 
to pray in private and outside the precincts 
of his State-supported institutions. The in- 
dividual has that right in Russia, too. But 
region cannot be just personal. If it is real, 
it must be present in all we do in public and 
in private, and if we take God from our pub- 
lic institutions, we are left with no founda- 
tion upon which to build. 

We may produce as many and as excellent 
gadgets as we will (automobiles, missiles, 
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telephones, radios, television sets, electronic 
computers, and what have you) but, America 
and the Western World win not survive 
unless it also develops excellent men—men of 
faith, of humility, of truth, of moral stature, 
of strength and resourcefulness of mind (of 
pregnant ideas), of courtesy, of universal 
sympathy and friendship and love. Men such 
as these cannot be produced in a laboratory. 
They are produced only in good homes, good 
churches, good schools, where the presence 
of God is ever apparent. 

In closing, I would like to pass on to you 
a word of kindly caution from one who, al- 
though not a native of the Western World, 
has shown an extraordinary regard for its in- 
stitutions. He is Dr. Charles Malik, dis- 
tinguished teacher and philosopher and for- 
mer Lebanese Minister to the United States. 
Dr. Malik has warned that: “If the West 
thinks thar it is going to win or even hold 
its own without the living God who made it 
and has sustained fts excellence, ft ts simply 
mistaken. * * * Not by cleverness, nor by 
humanism, nor by sentimentalism, nor by 
the manipulation of force, nor by reliance 
on reason and genfous, nor by the supplying 
of loaves and the giving of machines—not 
by any or all of these things alone—is the 
West going to succeed In defending and ex- 
tending truth and light and freedom, but 
by the humble return to the living source of 
all truth, all Nght, and all freedom.” 


BAPTIST “CHRISTIAN INDEX” 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
though I am in disagreement with the 
views expressed in an editorial of the 
Christian Index, the official organ of the 
Baptist Church in Georgia, I was re- 
quested to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I am doing so today, inasmuch 
as readers of the Recorp may find it in- 
teresting. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Index, June 27, 1963} 
CHURCH AND Home Must Face Issue 

Worship of God suffered little, if any, 
in the Supreme Court ruling which outlawed 
required Bible reading recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools. Netther did 
God become a to public ceremony 
although logic leaves that status to future 
opinions. 

Baptists are dedicated to the separation of 
church and state. suffered too long 
under a state religion in their early years 
to forget the penalties. They have but to 
look in some countries dominated by a state 
church to know the price for a rell- 
gion without value when it exists by com- 
pulsion. 

Constitutional lawyers or future opinions 
by the Court will decide whether Bible read- 
ing is still permissive for a devotional set- 
ting of the day. The requirement by law has 
been killed. Regardless, perfunctory read- 
ing is worth little and more especially if 
our dedication to church-state separation 
is thereby weakened. 

Questions by the score remain. The Court 
specifically left outside its opinion the open- 
ing prayer by a chaplain in Congress. Neither 
did it touch the court crier who in his final 
phrase invokes the grace of God. There was 
no ruling on chaplains in the military. Log- 
ic, it would seem, places big question marks 
about these since public funds are spent for 
religion. 


y impose 
dogma. It should—but it has not and prob- 
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ably will not. “In God we trust” may have to 
come from our coins. Also, is not tax ex- 
emption for churches an indirect subsidy? 

These and many more questions can much 
more easily be raised than answered. We go 
back to the assertion that God suffered no 
major handicap in the Supreme Court ruling. 

Now, more than ever, the churches and the 
homes must awake to their responsibility for 
making religion a personal matter. There 
must be Bible study. Mere Bible reading 
does not develop the individual, There must 
be a personal religious experience and a 
determination to share this with others. 

The church will not provide the training 
in 20 or 30 minutes of Sunday school. Nor 
will the home in a 5-minute devotional. 
These help but to think this sufficient is as 
foolish as trying to learn geometry by glanc- 
ing at the text. 

We should be concerned now about how 
to add hours of Bible study in our church 
programs. We must return to the emphasis 
on family worship—in the home. We will 
take the initiative or the Bible will be the 
most unread of all books. 

There is no gain for those who disagree 
in crying now about the Court opinion. 
The 8-to-1 opinion allows no hope for change 
and especially when a Protestant, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Jew agreed on the separation 
clause. Instead it is our responsibility to 
accept the mandate of Bible teaching which 
belongs to the church and to the home. Re- 
ligion can then be personal and only then be 
of value. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE MENNONITE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Mennonite is a publication which is 
published by the General Conference of 
the Mennonite Church, of Newton, Kans. 
Its editor is Maynard Shelly. 

In the July 9 issue of the Mennonite, 
the editorial was a letter to a Member 
of Congress. The letter stresses the need 
for action on the part of Congress in the 
civil rights field, and also discusses the 
part that the church can play in this 
field. 

Civil rights legislation will soon be be- 
fore the Senate of the United States for 
consideration. 

It is my view that civil rights is a 
moral issue and in my opinion must be 
dealt with as a moral issue. We can 
pass laws, and will do so in this session 
of Congress; but the problem goes much 
deeper than that. Public opinion and 
human relationship cannot be legis- 
lated. Given equal opportunity for edu- 
cation and employment, the minority 
groups will make their own place of re- 
sponsibility. 

The time has come for us to examine 
our dedication to the individual. The 
world is shrinking. Our association with 
other people from other nations causes 
us to take a longer look at the purposes 
and accomplishment of the individual, 
and to concentrate less on his race, color, 
or creed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 9 
issue of the Mennonite be made a part 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LETTER TO A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


This will be a long hard summer for you. 
I can see it coming. Besides all your other 
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duties in the swamps of the District of Co- 
lumbia, you now face the matter of civil 
rights of our citizens. I guess we all knew 
that it couldn’t be put off forever. It had to 
happen sometime. But what? 

A number of summers ago another group 
of Americans put together a document. It 
talked about life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. What has been happening 
since then? We all know that there is a big 
gap between the ideal and the real. We 
face it in our own lives. We are certainly 
not the people we know we should be. But 
we could be if we wanted to be. 

This hasn’t been the country we wanted it 
to be. We always knew it. Unfortunately, 
the rest of the world now knows it too. The 
people in Africa and Asia are watching us. 
They are looking to see what you down in 
the foggy bottoms of Washington are going 
to do. And, I suppose, you are wondering 
what the rest of us in the plains and hills 
and woods are going to say if you act, don’t 
act, or muddle through the middle. 

I can’t speak for everyone. I do want to 
speak for myself and I hope for many other 
Christians. We hope that you will have the 
courage to do what your conscience says is 
the right thing to do. We elected you be- 
cause we thought you knew more about the 
law than we did. We still agree that you do. 
But we want you to be more concerned 
about future generations than about the 
next election. We believe that President 
Kennedy has shown some fresh new courage 
in his profile by asking for new legislation 
on civil rights. You may disagree, but I 
think the Supreme Court has been showing 
considerable courage during the last 9 years. 
Somehow I don’t get the same wavelength 
when I tune in on Congress. It could be 
that Iam missing some things that you and 
your colleagues have been doing behind the 
scenes. But I would wish that this summer 
Congress could give itself a bit more of the 
courage image by passing some positive civil 
rights laws. 

Yes, I know that President Kennedy's 
popularity has been slipping since his civil 
rights talk, but then we elected him to be 

President, not popular. This applies to other 
public servants, too, I feel. 

Just now it looks as if there is going to 
be a lot of discussion about property rights. 
Does a businessman have a right to keep 
certain customers out of his shop and off 
his property? There are many good argu- 
ments to support this action. You know the 
law better than Ido. But I would feel that 
human rights come before property rights. 
I could find quite a few texts in the Bible to 
help me here. Being a politician, I’m sure 
you would also find a quotation from the 
1960 Republican platform of interest. It 
says, “Equality under law promises more 
than the equal right to vote and transcends 
mere relief from discrimination by govern- 
ment. It becomes a reality only when all 
persons have equal opportunity, without 
distinction of race, religion, color or national 

to acquire the essentials of life 
housing, education, and employment. * * *” 
I am glad that the Republican Party in 
agreement with President Kennedy doesn’t 
ask for human rights except when in con- 
flict with property rights. It does say that 
“this Nation was created to give expression, 
validity, and purpose of our spiritual herit- 
age—the supreme worth of the individual.” 
By the time you come home next fall, I hope 
that we will have made a new effort in this 
direction. 

It is fair for you to ask what the church is 
doing in this area. I admit that here also 
there is a gap between the ideal and the real. 
We aren’t doing as good as we know. But 
we are involved in these problems in many 
Ways. We have worked with the needs of 
people in Asia, Africa, and many other 
places. Yes, these are far away. But these 
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experiences have made us aware of the needs 
in our own hometowns. We are working on 
them. That's really one of the reasons I 
am writing. 


FOREIGN AID AND SENATOR BEALL 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
the perennial question of foreign aid 
handouts soon to be discussed by the 
Senate, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the comprehensive and pro- 
found study of foreign aid conducted by 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL]. The Senator’s findings, 
published July 11, tell us that the $100- 
billion giveaway program, which is con- 
suming 1 out of every 17 American tax 
dollars, has failed miserably in most of 
the recipient countries. My colleague 
notes the effect of the Marshall plan on 
postwar Europe. He points quite cor- 
rectly to the reluctance of the Marshall 
plan nations which have benefited the 
most from our aid to implement their 
own foreign assistance program or even 
meet all their multilateral defense obli- 
gations. 

I have long felt that American tax 
dollars and private investment capital 
could form the base on which nations 
throughout the world would build 
sound economies, but those nations 
should first display the desire to help 
themselves and to help the cause of free- 
dom. As the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL] points out, our aid program 
places no such prerequisite on recipient 
nations. 


Nations aided by us 


U.S. aid since 
1946 


$640, 000, 000 
1, 900, 000, 000 
52, 


100, 000, 000 


Senator Bratt concluded: “In countries 
receiving our aid, despots rule by terror, the 
economy is shattered, inflation is rampant, 
and Communist-fomented turbulence has 
put freedom on the run. In pouring billions 
of dollars into Poland and other countries 
and receiving in return only condemnation, 
are we not giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy? Is there any justice in taking the 
incomes of hard-working Americans to 
feather the nests of people who hate us? 
And what about our allies of Western Eu- 
rope? Though now prosperous, they shirk 
their duty. They look to us to continue to 
carry most of the burden of their economy 
and military security. 

“The American people are in no mood to 
continue to pour out their money to coun- 
tries all over the world through a foreign 
aid program which, indisputably, is badly 
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For my colleagues’ edification, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Maryland, together 
with his table covering aid payments to 
14 nations, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Senator BEALL DETAILS How, WHY FOREIGN 
Am CAN BR Cur 


Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, of 
Maryland, announced July 11 that after 
making a study of foreign aid—and how the 
cause of freedom has fared in some of the 
nations which have greatly benefited—he be- 
lieved the program had failed miserably 
and if 20 percent were cut from the fiscal 
year’s budget recommendations it would not 
hurt anyone, 

“One out of every 17 American tax dollars 
goes for foreign aid, and, thus far, Ameri- 
can taxpayers have spent more than $100 
billion for foreign aid,” the Senator reported. 

“Proponents say that it has benefited us 
by rebuilding the military strength of the re- 
cipient nations and that it has promoted the 
cause of freedom around the world. Op- 
ponents dispute this, citing the situation in 
various countries which have received our 
bounty. 

“Western Europe has prospered with Mar- 
shall plan aid from us, but after 17 years 
and $41 billion in U.S. aid, Western Europe 
now meets only a fraction of its defense 
obligations and, except for commercial loans, 
its aid to less developed countries is negligi- 
ble. 

“And,” Senator Bratt continued, “what 
about the cause of freedom” He then gave 
the following examples of how the cause 
of freedom had fared in some nations to 
whom we have given enormous sums of 
money: 


Present situation: How the cause of freedom has fared 


sone indirect military domination; suffers from inflationary 
os. 


On the brink of communism, 
000,000 | Once enjoyed immense sugar subsidy; has stolen $1,000,000,000 
in Private property of U.B. citizens; is a Red satellite of Soviet 


withes chee idler a murderous tyrann: mar 
= ws wrecked; is an armed dictatorship bent on con- 


stands with Russia and against us on nearly all issues; probably 
faces Red Chinese attack. 

Now a monarchy without a parliament. 

„Coalition“ government, almost certain to fall to Communists. 

Communist, with all freedom gone. 

= aay its 3d 93 junta; anti-U.S.A. demonstrations a 


Ruled b by Fe dictator; racked by Red guerrilla war. 
Politically 


Unstable; much destruction of American-owned property; 
major target of Cuban 5th column. 
Communist, with all freedom gone, 


y unstable; economically weaker than be. ore U. S. aid 


executed, unrealistic, and enormously waste - 
ful, and has failed to accomplish its in- 
tended objectives.” 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it will 
come as a shock of brutal proportions to 
the millions of people held captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain when they realize 
that an American cabinet member is 
touring their countries during Captive 
Nations Week as the feted guest of their 
Communist masters. 

In keeping with its penchant for sub- 
merging the inspiring news of Captive 
Nations Week under diversionary head- 
lines, the administration has dispatched 
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its agriculture secretary, complete with 
wife and entourage, to Poland, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria at the very 
time that we in America are dedicating 
ourselves to the freedom of those captive 
peoples. 

It is perhaps significant then that this 
fifth Captive Nations Week, with its 
emasculated proclamation, was declared 
only with extreme reluctance on the part 
of the administration. 

I should like to address myself a mo- 
ment to the proclamation. In reading 
it, I was immediately struck, not by its 
contents, but by its omissions. In sub- 
stance it is a weak and ineffective blan- 
dishment that fails even to mention the 
oppressor of the captive nations. 

The administration has again pro- 
duced a proclamation without mention 
of the Communist jailer of nearly two 
dozen nations. There is no mention of 
Hungary, or Berlin, or the people who 
have fought for nearly 20 years to rid 
themselves of the hammer and sickle. 
The newest and most sorely oppressed 
Communist satellite, Cuba, rated not 
even a passing reference. It is obvious 
that the administration, in declaring 
Captive Nations Week, was extremely 
circumspect about ruffling the fur on the 
Russian bear. 

The President’s proclamation, coupled 
with events of recent months, leaves 
little doubt that we are witnessing the 
administration’s acquiescence to Com- 
munist control of millions of once free 
people who look vainly to the United 
States for assistance. 

There was a time when they had rea- 
son to believe America’s leadership rec- 
ognized communism’s insatiable appetite 
for world conquest, but their hope for 
help from the United States is fading as 
they see our swing away from firmness 
and determination toward vacillation 
and compromise. The last remaining 
colonial empire is ruled by the Soviet 
Union. It is the cruelest, the most op- 
pressive, and the least responsive to the 
legitimate aspiration of the captive peo- 
ples. The Russian bear has extended its 
domain to a Caribbean island only 90 
miles from American soil. It has flaunt- 
ed with impunity the Monroe Doctrine. 
It has violated its own pledges. It is es- 
tablishing permanent military, political, 
and industrial institutions in Cuba. The 
theme of this year’s Captive Nations 
Week, as announced by the Captive Na- 
tions Committee, is “Liberate Cuba—To 
Restore the Faith in All Captive Na- 
tions—To Win the Cold War.” I fail 
to understand how the administration’s 
obvious distaste for Captive Nations 
Week, or the Agriculture Secretary’s 
little junket, or the repressive acts 
against Cuban refugees in this country 
are going to accomplish the goals of 
that theme. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for 2 minutes additional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Captive Nations Com- 
mittee Chairman, Dr. Lev Dobriansky, 
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of Georgetown University, said recently 
“We cannot hope to win the cold war 
on the basis of anything but truth and 
well-founded action.” To that premise 
I wholeheartedly subscribe, for we have 
in our lifetime seen the effect of peace 
by submission and by compromise. 
Freedom will not come to the captive na- 
tions unless the United States exerts un- 
relenting pressures to drive the wedge 
of freedom into the cracks of discontent 
that are appearing in the Iron Curtain. 

The President has called on Americans 
to reassess their attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. Why? The United 
States is not the party at fault here. 
The United States has not at bayonet 
point imposed its will on countless mil- 
lions. The United States precipitated 
no war in Korea. The United States has 
not triggered warfare in Laos, Thailand, 
or Vietnam or broken more than 100 
treaties in 18 years. The United States 
has not built a wall of iron around the 
world, or driven legitimate government 
from their capitals. Why then does the 
administration exhort us to reassess our 
attitude toward the Soviet Union? 

I suggest the administration could bet- 
ter reexamine its own attitude toward 
the cancer of communism that has en- 
gulfed nearly half the earth. 

The objectives of communism have not 
been altered since the time of Lenin. 
The methods have been made flexible to 
accommodate changing times, but the 
common denominator of all Commu- 
nists—dedication to world conquest—has 
not changed one iota. 

The ultimate objective of communism 
is to add the bastion of freedom, America, 
to its growing list of captive nations. 
Whether or not they succeed will depend 
not on our readiness to accommodate 
ourselves to their chicanery but on our 
courage, our strength, and our dedica- 
tion to the eventual freedom of all man- 
kind. While communism has pressed 
Berlin and Cuba, the U.S. Government 
has pressed accommodation and com- 
promise. 

In its misguided attempts to coexist 
peacefully with the “butcher of Buda- 
pest,” the administration is deserting the 
millions of people who look toward 
America for a fulfillment of their desire 
to be free. In its obvious reluctance to 
recognize the congressional mandate for 
Captive Nations Week, the administra- 
tion is forgetting that freedom, and not 
peace by submission, is what our world 
seeks. We must never place ourselves in 
a position of surrendering freedom for a 
compromising peace. 

Let us then not regard Captive Nations 
Week merely as an expression of sym- 
pathy for the oppressed. Let us put pur- 
pose to our efforts. Let us rededicate 
ourselves to the freedom of millions of 
Asians, Europeans, and Latin Americans 
so that in the years to follow there will 
be no need for a Captive Nations Week. 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICES ACTING 
IN OTHER CAPACITIES 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recent- 


ly Mr. Justice Goldberg, an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, was pro- 
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posed as a mediator in a railroad dis- 
pute. However, the proposal of me- 
diation was rejected by one side, so Mr. 
Justice Goldberg did not serve. 

The Senator from Mississippi has had 
no contact, directly or indirectly, with 
Mr. Justice Goldberg, but expresses the 
hope and belief that the Justice did not 
wish to serve. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi reemphasizes and reiterates his 
opinion and position stated last week that 
no member of the Supreme Court, while 
sitting as a member of that body, should 
have any duties, responsibilities, or offi- 
cial capacities of any kind except the 
direct official duties and responsibilities 
of that Court. A Supreme Court Justice 
cannot be partly a member of that Court 
and partly engaged in outside matters. 
One is either on the bench, or he is off. 
The Supreme Court is distinctly a sepa- 
rate branch of our Government, and the 
most independent of all branches. There 
is no possible reason why members of the 
Court should engage in outside activities, 
be they official or semiofficial, ordinary 
or extraordinary. This applies to foreign 
affairs, domestic affairs, and all affairs. 

I reemphasize and highly commend the 
position taken by the late Chief Justice 
Stone, who during his active tenure on 
the Court, was called upon to exercise 
responsibility beyond the direct affairs of 
that high tribunal. The Justice very re- 
spectfully declined the invitation. 

Mr. President, under date of July 11, 
1953, Arthur Krock, the eminent and 
highly respected columnist of the New 
York Times, wrote a column on this sub- 
ject, in which he gave his reason for his 
position and set forth the precedents as 
well. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column by Arthur Krock be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N..) Times, July 11, 
1963] 


OUTSIDE Duty DRAFTS ON THE SUPREME COURT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—President Kennedy 
can cite many of his predecessors to witness 
that the selection of a Supreme Court Justice 
to assume temporarily a nonjudicial role in 
a matter of great national importance has 
the sanction of long practice. The first Presi- 
dent to levy this draft on the Supreme Court 
was George Washington. 

But with rare exceptions the Presidential 
draft was for service in the field of foreign 
affairs. And even in these instances the con- 
sequences were frequently unhappy for the 
individual Justice and for the Supreme Court 
as an institution. 

It is this latter effect which evoked abiding 
doubts of both the wisdom and propriety of 
such Presidential drafts, even when they are 
for an international mission which poses no 
domestic issue at the time of its undertaking 
and creates none by its end product. And 
when the Presidential draft is for service in 
an area of dispute in which domestic political 
factors are deeply involved, doubts of its 
wisdom and propriety have been transformed 
by subsequent supporting evidence into a 
conviction that it has injured the Court. 

THE PEARL HARBOR PROBE 


For example, President F. D. Roosevelt se- 
lected Justice Roberts to investigate the 
causes of the Pearl Harbor disaster at a time 
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when only the presence of war restrained the 
language of widespread charges in and out of 
American political circles that one need trav- 
el no further than the White House to dis- 
close the cause. And when the Justice fixed 
the blame on the Pearl Harbor commanders, 
he found himself, and through him the Su- 
preme Court, in the midst of a dispute which 
still infests American politics. 

American politics is also deeply involved in 
the railroads’ work-rules controversy for 
which President Kennedy proposed to the 
principals a final arbitration by Justice Gold- 
berg. That is because the power of organized 
labor to paralyze, with legal immunity, the 
economy of the whole Nation—which could 
be one of the immediate effects of a general 
railroad strike—is largely the legislative gift 
of the wing of the Democratic Party of which 
President Kennedy is the leader. Another 
reason is that the dispute is likely to reach 
Congress, a political arm of Government. 

But the further fact that any settlement 
will probably be finally litigated before Jus- 
tice Goldberg's Supreme Court “brethern” 
adds an instance, to the others against Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s choice of the Justice as rail- 
road work-rules arbitrator. Even though it 
is obvious that Justice Goldberg’s long career 
as lawyer and legislative policymaker for the 
unions persuaded the President that he sup- 
plied the best instrument to compose a na- 
tionally disastrous dispute in which labor 
unions were the holdouts, this does not out- 
weigh the case against the selection. 


CHIEF JUSTICE STONE’S VIEWS 


Of all those who have opposed the draft- 
ing of Supreme Court Justices for extra- 
judicial public service, the late Chief Justice 
Stone was the strongest antagonist. He was 
deeply disturbed by every Presidential action 
of this kind, most particularly when Mr. 
Truman selected Justice Jackson as American 
prosecutor at the German “war criminals” 
trials at Nuremberg; when Justice Murphy 
applied for a wartime commission in the 
Army, and when Mr. Roosevelt asked Stone 
himself to head an investigation of the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the rubber supply 
in 1942. 

“We must not forget,” he wrote to the 
President in rejecting the tender, “that it 
is the judgment of history that two of my 
predecessors, Jay and Ellsworth, failed in the 
obligations of their office and impaired their 
legitimate influence by participation in ex- 
ecutive action in the negotiation of treaties 
land when a judge] participates in 
the action of the executive or legislative de- 
partments of government he * * * exposes 
himself to attack, and indeed invites it, 
which because of his peculiar situation, in- 
evitably impairs his value as a judge and the 
appropriate influence of his office.” 

This comment applies especially to the 
extrajudicial service for which President 
Kennedy chose Justice Goldberg. The more 
so because it was plainly a move to further 
Mr. Kennedy's effort to avoid asking Congress 
for the “wider arsenal of [anti-strike] 
weapons” that in the 1960 campaign he said 
were needed in such emergencies as the 
present. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL UNWISELY 
PREDICTS ACTION OF COURT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Char- 
lotte Observer, of Charlotte, N.C., for 
July 9, 1963, carried an editorial entitled 
“Attorney General Unwisely Predicts 
Action of Court,” in which the writer 
asserts with accuracy that the Attorney 
General’s prediction that the Supreme 
Court, as now constituted, would over- 
tule the civil rights cases of 1883, lends 
support to those persons who have been 
asserting “for 9 years that the nine men 
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in black have junked legal precedent 
favor of sociological amendments to th 
Constitution.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial may be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL UNWISELY PREDICTS 
ACTION OF COURT 


Attorney General Robert Kennedy has 
come off rather badly in his efforts to jus- 
tify the public accommodations section of 
civil rights legislation. Yet he told a House 
Judiciary subcommittee that the Supreme 
Court would almost certainly reverse its 
previous positions on individual discrimina- 
tion if Congress failed to make it unlawful. 

The Attorney General was offering a per- 
sonal opinion, of course. But his offhand 
remark only strengthened the arguments of 
critics of the Court. They have contended 
for 9 years that the nine men in black have 
junked legal precedent in favor of sociologi- 
cal amendments to the Constitution. 

There is no question that the bill outlaw- 
ing discriminatory use of private property 
involves basic constitutional issues. Legis- 
lation similar to that proposed by the Ken- 
nedy administration was a part of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875. This provision was 
found unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in 1883. The decision held that the 
14th amendment applied only to action by a 
State, not discrimination practiced by an 
individual. 

The Court majority said: “The wrongful 
act of an individual, unsupported by any 
such (State) authority, is simply a private 
wrong, or a crime of that individual; an in- 
vasion of the rights of the injured party, it 
is true * * *; but if not sanctioned in some 
way by the State, or not done under State 
authority, his rights remain in full force, and 
may presumably be vindicated by resort to 
the laws of the State for redress.” 

Justice John Marshall Harlan, grandfather 
of the present justice of the same name, dis- 
sented strongly. He contended that opera- 
tors of places catering to the general public 
are agents or instrumentalities of the State 
because of their duties to the public, 

But the Harlan view did not prevail. The 
1888 decision became “the law of the case” 
and, by application of its principles to simi- 
lar cases and by the failure of Congress to 
legislate further in the matter, “the law of 
the land.” 

This accounted for the Justice Department 
decision to use the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution as authority for 
the public accommodations law. 

Congress is aware that the Supreme Court 
put off until its next term, starting in Octo- 
ber, four cases involving the question of 
whether segregation in privately owned 
places is lawful where no law or official policy 
requires separation of the races, 

It is significant, however, that in recent 
decisions striking down the conviction of 
sit-in demonstrators where such laws or pol- 
icies existed, the majority opinions spe- 
cifically referred to the Court’s previous re- 
straint in cases involving a private property 
owner's discrimination against individuals. 

Under the law, the Supreme Court would 
be hard put to justify a reversal of the 1883 
decision and others related to it. Properly, 
it is a matter for the legislative branch to 
handle, = 

Failure of the Congress to enact the public 
accommodations section—unless it is de- 
feated only by a minority filibuster—would 
be an even stronger indication to the Court 
that the people are not in sympathy with 
additional coercive action in this area of hu- 
man relationships. 
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SHALL IT BE VOLUNTARY OR 
FORCED COMPLIANCE? 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Greensboro Daily News, of Greensboro, 
N.C., for June 25, 1963, carried an edi- 
torial entitled “Shall It Be Voluntary Or 
Forced Compliance?” This editorial 
makes some sage comments upon the 
President’s so-called civil rights pro- 
posals. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHALL Ir BE VOLUNTARY OR FORCED 
COMPLIANCE? 


In his civil rights message last week Presi- 
dent Kennedy eloquently pleaded the case 
against continuing segregation practices in 
places which serve the public: “No one has 
been barred on account of his race from 
fighting or dying for America—there are no 
white or colored signs on the foxholes or 
graveyards of battle. Surely, in 1963, 100 
years after emancipation, it should not be 
necessary for any American citizen to demon- 
strate in the streets for the opportunity to 
stop at a hotel, or to eat at a lunch counter 
in the very department store in which he 
is shopping, or to enter a motion picture 
house, on the same terms as any other 
customer.” 

The President's view, we think, is shared 
by an increasing number of Americans; and 
progress is being made every day all over 
the Nation (both because of the pressure 
of conscience and the pressure of street 
demonstrations). 

Where the rub comes—and this is proper 
subject for national debate—is exactly how 
this worthy objective should be sought. For 
there is no doubt that once Federal compli- 
ance laws are enacted they would impinge 
on the rights of private property as now 
legally defined. 

About 88 years ago Congress passed a law 
providing for equal accommodations in pub- 
lic facilities—hotels, restaurants, and eating 
places. But the U.S. Supreme Court in 1883 
held that Congress had no power under the 
14th amendment to write such laws, that its 
only power was to nullify State action of a 
discriminatory character. “It is clear that 
the law in question cannot be sustained by 
any grant of legislative power made to Con- 
gress by the 14th amendment,” the Court 
ruled then. “This is not corrective legisla- 
tion; it is primary and direct; it takes im- 
mediate and absolute possession of the sub- 
ject of the right of admission to inns, public 
conveyances, and places of amusement. It 
supersedes and displaces State legislation on 
the same subject, or only allows it permis- 
sive force. It ignores such legislation, and 
assumes that the matter is one that belongs 
to the domain of national regulation.” 

In his civil rights message last week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke of the venerable code 
of equity law which commands “for every 
wrong, remedy.” It may well be that 100 
years after emancipation, Federal usurpation 
of this area, through legislative rather than 
Judicial action, is desirable and the Court’s 
decision of the 19th century should be struck 
down; but the Nation should recognize 
clearly what is proposed. 

Rather than encouraging city-by-city, even 
lunch-counter-by-lunch-counter, desegrega- 
tion (which any number of States and cities 
already has demonstrated can be done but 
which will, admittedly, be increasingly difi- 
cult without violence), the President is ask- 
ing Congress for massive powers to sweep 
down such opposition even though ill-ad- 
vised, everywhere. This would apply as 
forcefully for “Mrs. Murphy's“ boarding- 
house on the corner as the Waldorf-Astoria 
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in Manhattan. It would apply, in the words 
of one Senator, to “every hamburger stand, 
every barbershop, every beauty parlor, every 
roominghouse up to every bank and insur- 
ance company in America.” 

And such massive power would be concen- 
trated largely in the hands of the Attorney 
General. He would determine when and 
where suits, if any, were to be filed. He 
could use this new power for good or evil, 
for noble or ignoble purpose. 

The question comes back to this: Is racial 
injustice pressing enough to justify such 
power usurpation by the Federal Govern- 
ment? Or should the Government and men 
of good will continue to encourage city-by- 
city, voluntary compliance? 

The answer is not easy. For demonstra- 
tions in the streets and possible violence will 
surely develop where States or cities refuse 
to heed voluntarism. Some congressional 
leaders already have suggested that Congress 
might agree to bar discrimination by estab- 
lishments doing a gross annual business of 
more than $150,000 or $250,000, which would 
exempt the corner grocery stores and Mrs. 
Murphy's boardinghouse. Still others be- 
lieve the Federal Government should go 
no further than providing a program of vol- 
untary desegregation through a community 
relations service. 

The problem is crucial because the man- 
date requested by the President would be 
so sweeping as, perhaps, to discourage fur- 
ther voluntary action by local community 
leaders. At the same time it might deprive 
such communities of the genuinely reward- 
ing educational process which some cities, 
like Greensboro, have experienced in volun- 
tary, locally managed compliance. 


TOBACCO COMPANIES FEEL SENA- 
TOR NEUBERGER’S URGING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, our 
esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], has taken the 
lead in efforts to bring to the conscious- 
ness of the American people the hazards 
arising from unregulated and unre- 
stricted smoking of cigarettes. Her 
activities in this regard—which I 
strongly support—have recently been 
praised in an article entitled Tobacco 
Companies Feel Senator NEUBERGER’S 
Urging,” which appeared under date of 
June 27, in the East Oregonian of Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article praising the Senator 
from Oregon for her activities may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topacco COMPANIES FEEL SENATOR 
NEUBERGER’S URGING 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—Sooner or later most Mem- 
bers of Congress focus what creative force 
they bring to their work upon a special fleld 
or area of concern by which they soon be- 
come identified in the public mind. 

Midway through her 6-year term, Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER’s choice of legislative 
specialty has become evident. It is the gen- 
eral field of consumer protection, with heavy 
emphasis on doing something to under- 
mine the common American addiction to 
cigarette smoking. 

Medical findings connecting lung cancer 
and heart disease with cigarette smoking 
make action imperative to protect the con- 
sumers who haven’t heard this word or who 
take it lightly, in her view. 


SHE OPPOSES PROHIBITION 


The Oregon Senator doesn't fit the mold of 
Carrie Nation, the hatchet wielding anti- 
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saloon reformer from Kansas, a State which 
Ohce outlawed cigarettes. Quite the con- 
trary, Mrs. NEUBERGER believes that prohibi- 
tion won’t work against tobacco any better 
than against liquor. 

The Senator is a more sophisticated re- 
former. She believes that individuals, espe- 
cially young people, are induced to smoke 
by subtle but irrelevant motivational ap- 
peals. Cigarette commercials portray rugged 
athletes and sportsmen, fashionable ladies, 
or attractive couples in romantic attitudes, 
all finding great pleasure in cigarettes. In- 
stead of taking an ax to tobacco stands, she 
would take a shears to cigarette ads and 
commercials. 

Noting the unwillingness of the industry 
to admit to health hazards from smoking, 
she thinks the Government must educate and 
warn the consuming public. 


INDUSTRY ON DEFENSIVE 


She has even written a book on the sub- 
ject, entitled “Smokescreen,” to be published 
in the fall as part of her campaign to per- 
suade or needle the Government to move in 
this direction. 

Obviously the tobacco industry is a bit on 
the defensive, if not on the run. Its an- 
nounced decision last week to discontinue 
advertising in college newspapers on grounds 
that it regards smoking as an adult habit is 
a tactical withdrawal along the fringe of the 
market it has most prized in recent years. 

Cigarette sales promotion on campuses 
had doubled in the past 5 years, not only 
with ads (tobacco accounted for 40 percent 
of national ads in college publications) but 
also with contests in which sports cars and 
hi-fi sets were distributed. The psychology 
of it was explained by one company’s college 
sales director: “Students are tremendous- 
ly loyal. If you catch them, they'll stick 
with you like glue because your brand re- 
minds them of happy college days.” 


DIDN’T CONCEDE LINK 


A year ago the American Cancer Society 
urged college presidents and the Federal 
Trade Commission to help curb campus 
smoking promotion efforts. When the in- 
dustry last week announced its voluntary 
retreat, it made no concessions that there 
might be a link between cigarettes and can- 
cer. 

To Mr. NEUBERGER, this retreat should be 
followed by others which would affect the 
motivational appeals to the entire popula- 
tion, largely through TV commercials. She 
notes that cigarette sponsors in Britain com- 
ply with guidelines of the British Independ- 
ent Television Authority, which rates as 
objectionable, commercials which overem- 
phasize the pleasure to be obtained from 
cigarettes, feature the conventional heroes 
of the young, appeal to manliness, use a 
fashionable social setting to suggest that 
cigarettes are essential in modern living, or 
present romantic situations with the pleasure 
of smoking. 

“Surely,” said the Senate's specialist in 
this field, “the American cigarette advertisers 
can, in al good conscience, do no less.” 


REPORT DUE IN FALL 


President Kennedy has asked for a defini- 
tive study of the medical aspects of smoking. 
A report from the Surgeon’s General's Advis- 
ory Committee on Smoking is due in the fall. 

Assuming it substantiates her conviction 
that smoking represents a major health haz- 
ard, Mrs. NEUBERGER plans to campaign for 
Executive action to educate the public about 
the danger and to require appropriate label- 
ling of tobacco products and ads and com- 
mercials to warn consumers. She says the 
Government already has authority to do this 
much. 

In addition, she plans to introduce legisla- 
tion banning distribution of free cigarette 
samples to minors, common on campuses; re- 
stricting the permissible tar and nicotine 
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yields from cigarettes; and increasing ciga- 
rette taxes to finance education efforts to 
warn the public about their danger. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S 50 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN THOUGHT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
the history of our time the name of Wal- 
ter Lippmann has achieved Olympian 
proportions in our unceasing battle to 
separate truth from fiction. The tre- 
mendous contribution which this jour- 
nalist has made to his Nation and to his 
world of the 20th century was reviewed 
Sunday in the Washington Post by an- 
other keen and capable and truth-loving 
American, Ambassador Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Ambassador Stevenson’s review of 
a recently published collection of Mr. 
Lippmann’s writings during the past 50 
years offers us the unusual and fascinat- 
ing insight when one Olympian mind 
surveys and assesses another. 

I believe Ambassador Stevenson’s com- 
mentary on Mr. Lippmann’s writings has 
profound meaning for all mankind and 
is worthy of insertion in the Record. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


HALF CENTURY STRESSES LIPPMANN 
IMMEDIACY 


(By Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations) 


If the writings of a public official—by the 
very nature of his concern with events of the 
day—tend to be ephemeral, the writings of a 
journalist often are even more so. The old 
aphorism that nothing is as dead as yester- 
day's news is certainly a cardinal rule to be 
added to a reporter’s golden quartet of who, 
what, where, and when. 

But (to fall back on still another aphorism 
which I both quote and practice) rules are 
made to be broken. And even if they 
weren't, no rule could hem in the remarkable 
perspective that gives the writings of Walter 
Lippmann a freshness and an immediacy no 
matter whether the year is 1963, 1913, or any 
of 48 others in between. 

For that reason we owe a debt to Profs. 
Clinton Rossiter and James Lare, who have 
had the enviable task of culling through 
Lippman’t writings over half a century and 
selecting those that now appear in “The Es- 
sential Lippmann” (Random House). 

They have obviously performed a labor of 
love, and an effective one, too, inasmuch as 
the result escapes the trap of most anthol- 
ogies by its almost narrative flow of thought. 
And, as I say, it was an enviable task because 
they have had occasion to read and reread 
even more of Lippmann than their book 
contains. 


A SHARPENING PERCEPTION 


Now, I know from my own experience that 
when time makes a hurried rereading pos- 
sible, what one has written under pressure 
more frequently is a source of shudder than 
of satisfaction. Indeed, scanning over the 
texts of some of the speeches I have made 
over the years, I recall uncomfortably some 
words of Froude in his life of Bunyan: “The 
excitement of perpetual speechmaking is 
fatal to the exercise of the highest powers.” 

However, The Essential Lippman” is clear 
evidence that the excitement of perpetual 
writing—be it column, article, editorial, 
pamphlet or book—has been far from fatal 
to the exercise of Lippmann’s highest powers. 
Quite the contrary, it has but sharpened 
them and made their insight all the greater. 


1963 


And this is what gives his writings the im- 
mediacy I mentioner earlier. So it matters 
not that 1915 was the year in which he wrote: 
“Our days are lumps of undigested experi- 
ence. You have only to study what news- 
papers regard as news to see how we are torn 
and twisted by the irrelevant; in a frenzy 
about issues that do not concern us, bored 
with those that do.” 

Nor does the year matter when he says, as 
he did in 1945, that the “inner principle of 
the Western tradition is not local, tribal or 
national, but universal, and insofar as we 
are its faithful servants, we shall, in learning 
how to use our power, win the consent of 
mankind.” Nor that it was 1961 when he 
wrote, “The only real alternative to commu- 
nism is a liberal and progressive society.” 

A SPIRIT RECAPTURED 

But even though much of his work over 
the years has this relatively timeless validity, 
Walter Lippmann would probably be the first 
to acknowledge that few assumptions are im- 
mutable. Indeed, the fate of men will be 
decided in the long run by restless thinkers 
who, like Lippmann, are not afraid to stand 
up and rock the boat. 

I think it was Jefferson who proclaimed 
that the United States was the strongest Na- 
tion on earth not because of its military 
might or its productive capacity (of course, 
we had neither at his time) but because of 
its revolutionary ideas. The American Revo- 
lution, he said, is intended for all mankind.” 

This is the spirit, I would say, that has 
been recaptured so magnificently in our day 
by Walter Lippmann. The ideals he espouses 
are the ideals of an audacious heritage, one 
that, alas, is not popular in all sections of 
our society today; we have only to look at the 
struggle for equal rights to understand that 
the American dream from which our heritage 
stemmed—that of liberty and justice for 
all—still is unfinished business 187 years 
after Washington, Jefferson, and Paine. 

This is precisely why we need—and why 
we are fortunate that we have—a Walter 
Lippmann to prod us and remind us con- 
stantly that our aim, perhaps, is not always 
steady or consistent with our professed goal, 
and that a respect for truth should be the 
supreme principle of an open society. 

And if I may be forgiven for resurrecting 
some of my own words, it is truth that is the 
great need of this shrinking world. In noth- 
ing else—certainly nowhere else—will men 
and nations find genuine security. 

We all know in our personal lives that 
there is no greater danger to our health and 
sanity than delusions about ourselves, our 
significance or our status, And so it is with 
nations. They must command the facts 
about their own strength, their resources, 
their standing, their risks, and their oppor- 
tunities. Otherwise, they have no means of 
judging policy, estimating risks or steeling 
themselves for decisions. A nation that dis- 
regards truth puts its very survival in ques- 
tion. 

Truth and history, including current his- 
tory, should be one and indivisible. It may 
be too much to expect this consistently of 
any one writer, but Walter Lippmann comes 
close; and perhaps that, above all, is why he 
has also come to be regarded as the outstand- 
ing American political commentator of our 
day. 

A wise man once said that the trouble with 
this generation of Americans is they haven't 
read the minutes of the previous meeting.” 
If now they read The Essential Lippmann,” 
they will have read the essential minutes, 
and they will have learned something of the 
truth that is the might of our destiny. 


V. J. SKUTT HONORED BY NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on May 

21, the National Conference of Christians 
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and Jews conferred its national silver 
medallion and scroll on Mr. V. J. Skutt, 
a prominent Omaha civic leader. 

At the same ceremony in Omaha, Mr. 
Richard W. Walker, of Omaha, received 
a certificate of recognition of his leader- 
ship in civic betterment. 

The dinner speaker was Dr. Marlin 
Perkins, director of the St. Louis Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

The award to Mr. Skutt was presented 
by Dr. Sterling W. Brown, of New York, 
executive vice president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the presen- 
tation by Dr. Brown and the acceptance 
remarks of Mr. Skutt. 

There being no objection, the presen- 
tation and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF STERLING W. BROWN, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, NEw Tonk 
The chairman asked me to make just a 

very brief observation in terms of what's 

going on nationally in terms of relations 
between the groups in America which dif- 
fer in religion and nationality of background 
and race. Of course, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews for more than a gen- 
eration has been carrying on its educational 
program quietly and without a great deal of 
fanfare in this country and, of course, we 
are dealing with intangibles—the attitudes 
and the practices of human beings with re- 
lation to people who are different, and this 
isn’t as easy to measure as the products of 

a manufacturing concern, but there are a 

few indications that a number of gains have 

been made. 

First of all, I think, that nearly all social 
scientists would agree that Catholics and 
Jews in America are now approaching parity 
of opportunity in every way perhaps with a 
slight reservation on the social side with 
Anglo-Saxon white Protestants. It’s true 
that in New York City and in other places 
sometimes we smooth this over and on the 
surface one would think that all the prob- 
lems are healed because we balance the ticket 
on both parties, you know, with representa- 
tives from the various groups—racial and re- 
ligious and nationality—but down under- 
neath, of course, there are a considerable 
number of problems remaining. It is true, 
however, that we've elected a Catholic Presi- 
dent in this country; and the old joke about 
the shortest cablegram in history being sent 
from Al Smith when he lost the election in 
1928 to the Holy Father—one word, “Un- 
pack”—is no longer simply funny in this 
country. Thank you, girls, you're, of course, 
too young to have remembered the 1928 elec- 
tion. 

It’s also true and not very well known nor 
have we advertised it, but the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews has carried 
on a quiet but persistent program in more 
than 15 cities of the South and the deep 
South and the Southwest. We are not pro- 
fessionally prepared to do or to claim a 
first class contribution to the progress that 
has been made directly in race relations; 
but we have been able to accomplish, as a 
result of our educational program, a number 
of gains in terms of the struggle that's going 
on today to give full and equal opportunity 
to every citizen in this country without re- 
gard to race, religion or nationality back- 
ground. I could enumerate those for you. 
We've never written a pamphlet on them be- 
cause, frankly, some of the gains we made 
we might have lost had we put it in the pa- 
per, and we've been content to continue 
our leadership quietly and effectively. In 
spite of all of this, I must say that we all 
recognize, those of us who are in this field 
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of group relations, that there are a number 
of differences between Catholics and non- 
Catholics in this country—honest differences 
of opinion—differences not only in theology, 
but difference on the school question and 
a number of other areas which we have not 
worked out and which are causing and may 
cause in the future a number of tensions 
and disruptions. But the position of the 
National Conference is to keep the lines of 
communications open and to work these 
problems out in the form of public opin- 
ion rather than in the actions and attitudes 
of prejudice. 

It’s also true, regrettably, that anti- 
Semitism, although considerable progress has 
been made in eradicating this social disease, 
it is after all a deeply imbedded tenacious 
infection of our social and cultural scene, 
and it will take more than this generation to 
finally rout it out of our cultural scene. So 
much for the work of the conference. In a 
very real sense, I suppose, it’s related to Mr. 
Perkins’ concern and great interest in this 
simian world of ours—what the national 
conference is really doing, or attempting to 
do, is to get human beings to live up to the 
best actions of the animal world—the other 
part of the animal world—rather than to set 
our patterns by the lowest actions of the 
animal world. 

Now this brings me to the honor that I 
have in making a presentation to one of 
your guests of honor tonight, and in a very 
real sense you know in your mind and even 
more so in your hearts, that V. J. Skutt, in a 
sense, epitomizes the decency of this world 
of human beings to which we give the name 
brotherhood. Actually, I have here a 3-page 
record from Who's Who” and other authori- 
tative and accurate objective publications 
which give something, just bare sketch and 
outline form, some of the activities and con- 
tributions Mr. Skutt has made. It’s interest- 
ing, by the way, that he came first to this 
life in Deadwood, S. Dak., and he has been 
giving life its fullest ever since that time. 
One might say that he’s a student of the law, 
a community leader, a university board mem- 
ber, a churchman, a business executive, a 
philanthropist, a board member of the bank- 
ing, railway, food and insurance industries 
and in a sense, a person of cultural eminence. 
In the sense that I’m told that in many ways 
he’s down to earth but idealistic; that he's a 
middle westerner but also that he’s cosmo- 
polite; that he epitomizes commonsense, but 
that he is in many ways urbane; that he’s an 
intellectual but appreciative and sometimes 
participates in the athletic; that he is plain 
but at the same time suave; that he can be 
stern when it's required but he's always 
humorous when it’s appropriate. In other 
words, I think the recipient of our award has 
really brought and symbolizes the mutuality 
of business and brotherhood and so it gives 
me a good deal of pleasure to present to him 
tonight a national brotherhood award on be- 
half of the three cochairmen of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. And, Mr. 
Skutt, if you will drop your modesty and as- 
sume your image of facing the audience, as 
you must, I would like to present to you this 
lovely silver medallion to V. J. Skutt for his 
contributions to the cause of brotherhood, 
May 1963. And with it goes this certificate 
with all of the rights and privileges, oppor- 
tunities and obligations appertaining there 
unto. 


RESPONSE BY Mn. V. J. SKUTT 


Thank you, Dr. Brown, Chairman Frank, 
Dick Walker, Father Reinert, other members 
of the clergy, members of the Omaha board 
and friends. I am quite overwhelmed, Doc- 
tor, by the conclusion of your remarks and 
the honor you have shown me. In the early 
part of your remarks when you were talking 
about some of the problems that we face in 
religions, I began to wonder whether I quali- 
fied for this reward. I want to say that this 


with Dick and 
Evelyn and Bill and Jan. 
he has said about Omaha—all of us are but 
a symbol—both of us here and our families 
are but a symbol of the spirit of brotherhood 
that exists in our community. And speaking 
of brotherhood, may I take a moment to 
also thank that younger and slimmer brother 
of mine here tonight, Marlin Perkins—and 
his wife, Mrs. Perkins. I think, Marlin, 
since you were nice enough to make this trip 
that I am going to tune in on one of your 
programs one of these days. 

Dr. Brown, I should like to say to you that 
this award will be deeply cherished by my 
family and me because of its significance— 
because of that for which it stands. The 
tempestuous tensions and penetrating pres- 
sures of the world in which we live tend to 
produce distrust, dissension and discord 
among people. These deplorable factors 
feed and flourish on prejudices. Our own 
and other nations are working hard endeav- 
oring to establish some unison in interna- 
tional relations and that is all for the good. 
In fact, it is a must if we are to preserve 
civilization. 

But I am one who believes that unity—like 
charity—should begin at home. And Angela 
and I in our home, to speak provincially, we 
have endeavored to take a broad-gaged view 
of our obligations to our community and our 
fellow citizens—mnever to be persuaded too 
much by veneer—superficially veneer—or by 
sophisticated sophistries, but rather to look 
to the character, the principles, the purposes 
and the performance of people. Certainly 
not to gage any decision upon what, if any, 
religion they may see fit to espouse; never 
to be narrow. Finding some comfort and 
strength in our own, we are happy in the 
knowledge that others share the same hap- 
piness in theirs. And there is not a thing 
that is new about this little bit of philos- 
ophy. In fact, it is as ancient as the Old and 
New Testaments and without invading the 
province of the clergy I might say that 
through both of these great Biblical works 
we find the theme of brotherly love. 

And in our own country our Founding 
Fathers placed it in the jurisprudence of our 
land and thus made it possible for us in this 
generation to share it together. It implies 
and includes not only privileges, the right to 
individual dignity, responsibility, the right 
to self-respect, the importance of the indi- 
vidual in our way of life—privileges and ob- 
ligations—and I repeat—obligations, You 
know it is relatively easy to engender a 
great deal of enthusiasm about privileges 
and rights. But it is frequently a little more 
dificult to arouse some interest in obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. We find that even 
in business sometimes. The personnel are 
very unanimous to accept privileges—some- 
times with amazing alacrity. But when it 
comes to obligations—meeting them—now 
and then they must be reminded. 

And so it is with our obligations as citizens. 
So it is with life—with human nature. And 
that is one of the great purposes served by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. It serves to remind us of our indi- 
vidual responsibilities as citizens. It keeps 
it before us. 

I think in addition to the work of the 
Conference, which appears on the back of the 
program, that this great effort in reminding 
us of responsibilities—each of us—is perhaps 
the noblest and most effective part of your 
work. Because one of the great needs of 
today is the development of a better sense of 
responsibility—among nations, first of all— 
to get away from the idea that one nation 
will take care of all others—and among in- 
dividuals, the idea that others will take care 
of them. A sense of responsibility which is 
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one of the goals, as I understand it, of the 
National Conference is more im t today 
than ever before and all of us should dedicate 
our own efforts, in my 


our country. As we gain maturity, I think 
that we obtain and retain a better knowledge 
of the importance of human relations. There 
is a great amount of comment today about 
what the young people should do for the 
older ones—what the Government should do 
for them * * * and as one who has not long 
to walt before being a recipient of some of 
that potential bounty, I still feel that there 
are some things that the older can do for the 
young, and for our country. And one of them 
is to give them perhaps a little better under- 
standing of the importance of proper human 
relations—of understanding the other per- 
son’s problems, 

Those are the things that are learned not 
from books but from experience—from 

yes, from decades of association with 
other people. Now I am reminded in this 
connection of a statement that appears in 
the preface to the autobiography of one of 
the great elder statesman of our time. He 
had made his first fortune at the age of 35 
and many more after that. But what is far 
more important is that he had devoted his 
talent and his efforts to helping make this a 
better country and world in which to live. 
He served as confidante and adviser to some 
seven Presidents of the United States and to 
both political parties. I refer, of course, to 
Bernard Baruch. And in this short preface to 
his own story he makes this statement in 
connection with this maturity to which I 
refer. He said: “If there is a key to my 
growing up it lay in the systematic efforts I 
made to subject myself to critical self-ap- 
praisal, and as I came to know myself I ac- 
quired a better understanding of other peo- 
ple.” This simple statement by a great man 
expresses what I mean—my dear, good 
friends—in saying that unity begins at home. 
It begins first of all in our homeland—in our 
country, in our home communities where we 
have it so well represented here tonight and 
throughout our city—and in our home life 
with our families and our loved ones. But 
vital—vital above everything else—is that it 
begins with each of us, right here. 

Humbly and appreciatively, Angela—my 
family and Tom and Sally and the others 
here tonight, accept this award with a deter- 
mination to be even better citizens * * * 
and I thank you most sincerely for the honor 
you have shown us tonight. 


DANGERS OF CERTAIN PROPOSED 
STATES’ RIGHTS AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Bar’s In- 
forming Function,” published in the 
Washington Post of July 8, 1963, calling 
attention to the informed public service 
of Madison, III., Bar Association and Mr. 
Arthur J. Freund, a St. Louis attorney, 
in alerting the country to the dangers of 
certain proposed States’ rights amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 8, 
1963] 


Bar’s INFORMING FuNcTION 
The airing of views on the three proposed 
States’ rights amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which was arranged by the Madison 
County, II., Bar Association, scarcely at- 
tained the status of a great debate in the na- 
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tional sense of the words. But the bar of 
Madison County is entitled to commendation 
for providing a forum for this debate at the 
suggestion of Chief Justice Warren. If other 
bar associations had been conducting similar 
sessions for the public enlightenment, we 
doubt that these dangerous amendments, or 
at least two of them, would have been passed 
by about one-fourth of the State legislatures. 

At the conclusion of the debate featuring 
Justice Millard F. Caldwell of the Florida 
Supreme Court and Arthur J. Freund, a St. 
Louis attorney, the assembled lawyers voted 
overwhelmingly against the proposed amend- 
ments. This, we surmise, would be the gen- 
eral response of the bar and the public if 
both were alerted to the nature of the 
amendments. For one of them would re- 
verse the Supreme Court’s decision which is 
bringing about widespread reapportionment 
of State legislatures; a second would make 
it possible for the States to amend the Con- 
stitution, as Mr. Freund said, “without any 
national deliberation anywhere”; and a third 
would virtually destroy the Supreme Court 
by subjecting some of its decisions to re- 
versal by a Court of the Union composed of 
50 State chief justices. 

Together these amendments are designed, 
again in Mr. Freund's words, to start the 
United States down a “ruinous road toward 
establishing a confederacy.” We do not think 
there is any serious danger of the country 
taking this road deliberately. But in an 
atmosphere of apathy and in the absence of 
full discussion, astonishing gains for the 
proposals have been made. Bar associations 
still have a big task to alert their commu- 
nities to what is doing on. 


ADDRESS BY JACOB BLAUSTEIN AT 
BICENTENNIAL REDEDICATION 
SERVICE OF TOURO SYNAGOGUE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on June 23, 
1963, it was my great fortune to hear Mr. 
Jacob Blaustein deliver a really remark- 
able speech at the bicentennial rededi- 
cation service of Touro Synagogue in 
my own city of Newport, R.I. 

Mr. Blaustein told the story of the 
Jewish community in Newport and with 
feeling described what it had contribut- 
ed to our town, our State, and our Na- 
tion. He also touched upon his present 
important work as senior vice president 
of the conference on Jewish Material 
claims against Germany. 

Many of us in this body have long been 
acquainted with the leading role Mr. 
Blaustein has occupied and the generous 
support of worthy causes that he has 
long given. 

I ask unanimous consent that his truly 
excellent speech may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JACOB BLAUSTEIN AT BICENTENNIAL 
REDEDICATION SERVICE, TOURO SYNAGOGUE, 
Newport, R.I., JUNE 23, 1963 
On a fine summer day in August 1947, 16 

years ago, this city of Newport was host to 

many visitors from all over the country. 

They were in this city to celebrate the desig- 

nation, by the U.S. Department of the In- 

terior of Touro Synagogue as a national his- 
toric site. This was indeed a far cry from 

1759 when the Jews of Newport, few in num- 

ber and modest in means, undertook the 

building of this Jewish house of worship. 

In biblical times the prophets of Judaism 
proclaimed that every human being was en- 
dowed with inborn dignity. Three thousand 
years later, Christ in His Sermon on the 
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Mount called on His followers to live by this 
preachment. But it remained for a handful 
of rebels 16 centuries later, followers of Roger 
Williams who built themselves a settlement 
in what is now this very city, to guarantee 
by law in 1641, with no “ifs,” “ands,” or 
“buts,” the inherent rights of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Six years later, after the settlement of 
Rhode Island had become a colony, the first 
general assembly drew up a code of laws 
which contained these momentous words: 
“All men may walk as their consciences per- 
suade them, every one in the name of his 
God.” 

So Rhode Island became the first haven 
of complete religious liberty in all the 
world—either the Old World or the New. 
And for some years, it was the only one. 
While Newport was welcoming people of dif- 
ferent faiths—Quakers in 1657, Jews the 
next year, Baptists in 1671—other parts of 
the country were still in the Dark Ages in 
this respect. In Massachusetts, Quakers 
were publicly whipped. Incredible as it 
sounds, a president of Harvard College was 
convicted of heresy and compelled to resign 
because he was a Baptist. In New York— 
then called New Amsterdam—Jews were 
threatened with expulsion; because, said 
Peter Stuyvesant, if they were allowed to 
stay, how could Lutherans and Roman Cath- 
olics be refused? 

Of course many of the Colonies were 
founded for religious asylum, but for their 
own beliefs alone—Massachusetts for the 
Puritans, Maryland for Catholics, Pennsyl- 
vania for Quakers. For in those early days, 
none allowed dissenters from the ruling 
majority—none, that is, except Rhode Island. 
It was a sanctuary small in size but gigantic 
in vision, personified in life by its founder 

Williams, a crusader for absolute 
freedom of conscience. 

The Jewish congregation here was older 
than the synagogue by almost a century, 
Its first families, all 15 of them, came to 
Newport in 1658. Being a tiny flock and of 
modest means, they met for prayer in one 
another’s homes. Like the 23 Jewish pio- 
neers who had settled in New Amsterdam in 
1654, those who sailed into this harbor were 
fleeing in the main from the Inquisition in 
Spain and Portugal. 

They were not unusual. Their frail little 
ship was neither the first, the last, the larg- 
est nor the smallest. Every American has a 
ship in his family history. All of us or 
our forebears were carried here from some- 
where else. 

Those 15 Jewish families were not search- 
ing for gold. They were not looking for lands 
to conquer. They were not exploring new 
trade routes to the mysterious East. They 
were seeking nothing more than a peaceful 
place to build a few houses and grow some 
food to eat. That is all—except one more 
thing. They wanted to worship God without 
taking orders from anyone about how to do 
it. They wanted to organize their own con- 
gregation. And they wanted to educate their 
children in the Jewish faith and bring them 
up to treasure their religious freedom. 

The more I work in world and Jewish 
affairs, the more I realize the absolute neces- 
sity of this last point—the absolute necessity 
of inculcating greater Jewish consciousness 
into our young people. If we Jews are 
to present to our fellow Americans—and have 
them accept—a true, dignified, favorable pic- 
ture of the Jew, and if we are to strengthen 
within ourselves the sense of our own worth 
so as to enable us to withstand and sur- 
mount the effects of anti-Semitism, we must 
have, and must pass on to our children, an 
understanding and deep appreciation of our 
fine Jewish heritage. 

And while I was not there, I feel sure this 
was how those Jews of early Newport rea- 
soned and what spurred them into action. 
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Not being able in 1759 to finance a syna- 
gogue undertaking without help, they ad- 
dressed a financial appeal to the Jewish con- 
gregations in other cities. So you see fund 
raising was a deeply rooted device even 
among Jews of the 18th century. 

The appeel was generously answered by the 
New York Congregation Shearith Israel which 
sent them 10 percent of their entire budget, 
making the enterprise possible. 

Smaller contributions were received from 
such farflung Sephardic Jewish communi- 
ties as Jamaica, in the British West Indies; 
Curacao, in the Dutch West Indies (the oldest 
synagogue in the Western Hemisphere); and 
from Surinam, Dutch Guinea, in far off 
South America. Among the gifts from in- 
dividuals was 100 pounds of wax for making 
candies. This was truly a united Jewish ap- 
peal that reached its goal. 

It took faith and dedication and do-or-die 
persistence to build a new life in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. And none proved of 
tougher fiber, none fought more valiantly 
for their ideals, none bequeathed a nobler 
legacy to succeeding generations than those 
devout forefathers of ours who formed the 
Jewish congregation of Newport. 

And note also they were, from the start, 
an integral part of this whole rugged com- 
munity. They marched in its militia. They 
labored *> build its industries—shipping and 
whale oil, candles, and furniture, iron, brass, 
and silver—and Moses Seixas founded here 
the first bank in the United States, it still 
being in existence. They sailed their vessels 
up and down the coast and across the seas— 
helping to make Newport one of the great 
centers of commerce in the colonies—sur- 
passed only by Boston and Philadelphia. 
And when, in 1763, they had grown to 80 
members and were able to dedicate their 
own house of worship, the entire community 
shared in their rejoicing. 

The synagogue itself, like those who 
brought it into being, became a part of the 
community at large. During the Revolution- 
ary War, the State legislature met here, the 
supreme court of Rhode Island held its ses- 
sions here, and this beautiful building was 
even used as a barracks. When the British 
seized the city in 1776, the Jewish citizens, 
like all the active patriots of Newport, had to 
flee. But the synagogue proved able to 
defend itself. In fact, it disarmed the in- 
vaders. For when they burst through the 
doors and looked above the Ark, they saw 
the Ten Commandments adorned with three 
crowns—symbols of the majesty of divine 
law. But in the eyes of the Redcoats, these 
crowns signfiec the British throne, and they 
respectfully withdrew. 

So it happened that this synagogue with 
its colonial grace, its domed ceiling and lofty 
columns, its ancient Hebrew scrolls and 
eternal light, remained unscarred by war. 
It survived to become not alone the oldest 
Jewish house of worship in America; not 
alone a national historic shrine from which 
all Americans draw inspiration; but an en- 
during expression of the spirit that prevaded 
this community and made it a wellspring of 
American unity. 

How imposing it sounds, and how simple, 
how homespun it was. Here in Newport, 
200 years ago, the few Jewish citizens, hav- 
ing decided to build a synagogue, selected 
a fellow townsman not of their faith to de- 
sign it. And no one at that time seemed 
to consider it remarkable for the noted ar- 
chitect to work, as Peter Harrison did, with- 
out charging a fee. Such was the spirit 
of mutual friendship that prevailed among 
the free and diversified religious groups of 
this community. 

Pe tn e 

the underground tunnel. One theory sug- 
gests this oddity was a reminder to the 
Sephardic Jews of Newport of the under- 
ground passage where Jews were regularly 
forced to assemble and worship in Spain 
and Portugal during the Inquisition. 
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Let me say here that until 5 years ago the 
few Jews in Spain were still worshipping 
in secret. Only then, because of the interest 
and a large portion of the required funds 
being made available by the conference on 
Jewish material claims against Germany, 
was a small synagogue permitted by the 
Government to be set up in Madrid and to 
operate Openly. It was the first synagogue 
there since the Inquisition in 1492, when 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella ordered 
all Jews expelled from the land. It was 
proudly shown to your speaker last year by 
the Madrid Jewish community. And I was 
told then that it was already too small for 
the growing Jewish population which has 
been entering Spain from the north African 
countries. 

I sometimes wonder if we Americans ade- 
quately appreciate this great democracy of 
ours, with the freedom of religion and the 
freedom of opportunity we enjoy here. I 
fear we are apt to take all our freedoms for 
granted and do not realize that our religious 
liberty and our personal opportunities are 
examples of the countless blessings that flow 
from our kind of government. 

The unsung episode of the famed Epis- 
copalian architect, Peter Harrison, drawing 
the plans in 1763 for this synagogue with- 
out charge, contains a monumental mean- 
ing. It heralded a new discovery—unity in 
diversity. That was what Newport dis- 
covered. And it proved to be the making of 
America. On the great seal of the United 
States are the words “E Pluribus Unum.” 
Out of many, one. Out of many creeds, 
many racial origins, many national ances- 
tries, one people. Not cast into one melting 
pot or one mold, which would make us all 
of a kind. No. We have found unity not 
despite of adversity, but because of it. Be- 
cause people who are free to be themselves 
will unite to keep themselves that way. 

Washington said it in far more elo- 
quent words. He visited this synagogue 
in 1790, and then sent the congregation 
a letter, It stands to this day as the true 
guidepost of human relations in America. 
He wrote: “Happily, the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance, requires 
only that those who live under its protec- 
tion should demean themselves as good citi- 
zens in giving it on all occasions their ef- 
fectual support.” 

No wonder this message has been cherished 
through the years by all Americans. For it 
conveys something more than a commander 
in chief’s appreciation of the loyalty of 
Jewish patriots who battled by his side. It 
summons each of us to recognize, as did 
Washington, where our country’s strength 
and genius lie—in a free and equal partner- 
ship of all our diverse proups to protect their 
birthright and fulfill their responsibilities 
under freedom. 

I call these words a summons, for we 
would be less than honest if we did not ac- 
knowledge that they still sound a call to 
action. True, our Government gives no sanc- 
tion to bigotry. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, the Government of the United States is 
bent on removing roadblocks of inequality, 
of racial and religious discrimination, that 
prevent the pursuit of happiness. But what 
about all the other agencies and institutions 
whereby we govern ourselves? Can it be said 
that in our 50 States there exist no laws, in 
our cities no ordinances, that permit any 
citizens to be denied their natural rights? 

Do our schools and colleges, our industries 
and union halls, our churches and civic 
groups, our countless associations, have no 
rules, written or unwritten, that perpetuate 
the practices of bigotry? 

The answer is plain. Our Federal Govern- 
ment, which reflects the aspirations and the 
will of the whole American people, has 
quickened the pace of progress. And what 
our Nation as a whole is on the road of ac- 
complishing must now be accomplished in 
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all of its parts. As long as we permit exclu- 

sions, restrictions, and rejections that set 

one group above another; as long as we have 

sitins and picketings, embattled cities and 

embittered citizens, we have yet to rise to 
Wi m’s standard. 

We live in a day of turmoil and anxiety, 
with age-old hatreds still rampant as well as 
new ones. Modern standards of ethics and 
morality are now at a low ebb all over the 
world. Take a quick glance of 1 day’s head- 
lines of this week: 

Turmoil in Italy. Bolivia bolts the OAS 
(Organization of American States). Greek 
King steps in to end crisis. Macmillan bare- 
ly survives the Cabinet scandal. And in this 
country dirty letters and stoning force fam- 
ily to move. Harlem outbreaks of violence. 
Attack on policemen, and so on. Unhappily, 
you read similar reports daily. 

Now Touro stands as a symbol 
of all religions in their endeavor to stem this 
tide. The Supreme Court decision on re- 
ligion in the public schools e eee 
charges the home, the church, and 
gogue with the responsibility of upholding 
moral and ethical standards. 

The fathers and children of this synagogue 
met these standards, as Jews and as Ameri- 
cans. And so did the others of their faith 
who were on hand at the birth of this Nation. 
When the first shot was fired in the War for 
Independence, there were only 2,000 Jews in 
a population of 2 million. Jewish volunteers 
were in the militia of every colony and in 
the Continental Army. One was George 
Washington’s aide-de-camp, Col. Isaac 
Franks. Four were lieutenant colonels, and 
three were majors. Not many years later, 
the young Nation had as its highest naval 
officer, Commodore Uriah Levy, known as the 
daredevil of the seas, a hero of the War of 
1812, and even more a hero in the eyes of 
American sailors, for he was the man who 
persuaded Congress to abolish flogging on 
our ships. 

Another warrior of 1812 was Judah Touro, 
son of the first rabbi and true father of this 
synagogue of Congregation Jeshuat Israel. 
Fighting under Andrew Jackson in defense 
of New Orleans, Judah was shot down on the 
battlefield and abandoned as dead. He was 
carried back to life by his best friend—who 
was none other than the great-great-grand- 
father of the present noted Senator from 
Massachusetts—LevereTT SALTONSTALL. He 
was also the devoted friend of Daniel Webster 
and John Quincy Adams. 

Judah Touro lived to carry forward one of 
the noblest traditions of Judaism. He raised 
the concept of philanthropy to new heights, 
becoming perhaps the first American to put 
the welfare of the whole community above 
considerations of creed or race. He made 
possible the completion of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. In New Orleans, which was his 
adopted city, he founded the public library 
and the famous hospital that bear his name. 

Judah Touro’s will, included a wide variety 
of bequests to such institutions as a Catholic 
boys“ asylum, a seaman’s home, a fund for 
widows and orphans. He thereby established 
the pattern of openhearted, nonsectarian 
giving which has since been followed over 
the years by many other Jews of this and 
other communities whose contributions to 
public welfare, to medical and scientific re- 
search, to education and the arts, have re- 
flected an all-embracing love of America. 

In our own time, the cavalcade of George 
Washington's Jewish patriots has multiplied 
beyond his imagining—250,000 Jewish sol- 
diers and sailors in World War I, 550,000 in 
World War II. The numbers would astound 
him, but the performance would not. He 
would not find it surprising that the famous 
“lost battalion” of the 77th Division in World 
War I, which held the enemy at bay for 4 
days in the Argonne Forest and refused to 
be starved or shelled into surrendering, was 
manned by Jewish recruits from the East 
Side of New York. 
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Nor would General Washington marvel at 
the tragic but wonderful story of Benjamin 
Hower—an orphan who was liberated from 
the Nazi death camp at Auschwitz by one of 
our captains in World War H. The boy had 
only one wish—to become an American citi- 
zen. In gratitude for this gift, he imme- 
diately enlisted in the U.S. Army. And, at 
19, this new American who had longed for 
freedom died defending it in Korea. 

From first to last—from Pvt. Francis Salva- 
dor, the first of his faith to die in the Revo- 
lution, to Pvt. Benjamin Hower in Korea— 
the Jews of this country have fought for a 
way of life envisioned by their ancestors 
many, many centuries ago and brought into 
tangible being by the builders of this syna- 
gogue. Its first leaders—Moses Seixas, Jacob 
Rodrigues Rivera, Moses Levy, Aaron Lopez, 
Isaac Hart—they and all the rest, together 
with their fellows of all religions and an- 
cestries, left us in possession of man’s 
greatest gift, freedom of conscience. And in 
securing this basic human right, they left us 
equipped, as no other people have been, to 
help make human rights secure for all man- 
kind. 

(Freedom to believe means freedom to act. 
And when a free and believing people make 
up their minds to act, their power to achieve 
is astounding.) 

This I saw borne out 18 years ago at the 
drafting of the United Nations 
There, at San Francisco, were gathered the 
spokesmen of American citizens’ groups— 
religious and educational associations, farm, 
labor, and business organizations—who had 
been invited to serve as consultants to the 
U.S. delegation. 

Judge Joseph M. Proskauer and I had the 
privilege of being among them, as the rep- 
resentatives of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and I shall never forget the talk we 
had with President Roosevelt less than a 
month before his death. To us, he said: 
“Go to San Francisco. Work to get those 
human rights provisions into the charter so 
that unspeakable crimes, like those of the 
Nazis, will never again be countenanced by 
world society.” 

There, in San Francisco, one could hear 
the American people pleading the cause of 
liberty, demanding that provision for an in- 
ternational bill of rights be written into 
the United Nations Charter. “We know all 
peoples can live in peace,” they said, but 
only when the dignity of the individual is 
secure.” 

So we were able to play a leading role 
in having human rights provisions includ- 
ed in the charter of the United Nations. 
For the first time in history, respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms was 
made a matter of vital, international con- 
cern, and goal. 

And as a result, the United Nations, 15 
years ago, adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—the first bill of rights 
for the world. While this historic measure 
is not yet binding in a legal sense, never- 
theless, like the message of George Wash- 
ington, it has raised a standard, and its prin- 
ciples have been adopted in scores of new 
constitutions and treaties. Its promise of 
hope has reached freedom-hungry people in 
every corner of the earth. 

The declaration tells men and women 
everywhere that they are, each and every 
one, entitled to vote, worship and speak 
freely, to be assured equal justice and equal 
opportunity, regardless of color, creed, or 
nationality. Millions in many lands would 
not be suffering terrorism and tyranny to- 
day if these rights were respected. 

Your speaker had a chance to note at 
close hand the international impact of the 
principle of human rights, when he had 
the privilege of serving as a U.S. delegate 
to the United Nations, along with your dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, JOHN 
O. Pastore. There is a truly dedicated pub- 
lic servant. 
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Bear in mind that the happenings we de- 
plore and the tensions which disturb us in 
our own country are the growing pains of 
equality. But there are places in the world 
where equality cannot grow because it is still 
waiting to be born. There are places where 
freedom of religion, instead of being cel- 
ebrated, is being annihilated. There are 
cities ike Minsk, in the Soviet Union, where 
even as we were preparing for this thrilling 
event, a synagogue older than this one, the 
last Jewish house of God in a community 
containing over 50,000 Jews, was doomed to 
be torn down. That same city, before the 
Hitler invasion, had a Jewish population of 
a quarter of a million. Those who survived 
the onslaught of nazism now find themselves 
beset by another regime grounded in con- 
tempt for the rights of man. 

And here may I say that one of American 
Jewry’s lasting contributions to human wel- 
fare is its unceasing effort to help the vic- 
tims of Hitlerism rebuild their lives and re- 
habilitate their shattered communities. One 
of the instrumentalities of this rebuilding is 
our participation, along with representatives 
of Jewish organizations in the other free 
countries of the world, in the conference on 
Jewish material claims against Germany, and 
serving as its senior vice president has been 
one of the most satisfying experiences of 
my life. 

Not that there can ever be adequate com- 
pensation in any material sense for the un- 
speakable crimes of the Nazi era. There is 
no way of paying for human anguish. Noth- 
ing can ever condone the murders and hu- 
man tortures. But through the claims con- 
ference we are succeeding in securing partial 
restitution and individual compensation for 
material wrong, so that the lot of many sur- 
viving victims now in Israel and in other 
lands, including our own, is at least being 
somewhat eased. Also through claims con- 
ference assistance the many Jewish commu- 
nities which were destroyed in Europe are 
being rehabilitated and assisted in reviving 
their Jewish traditions. 

The reparation and compensation proto- 
cols and legislation which we obtained from 
West Germany in 1952 were historic and large 
in scope. They have done great good. They 
will cost West Germany approximately $5 
billion. But there are still deserving, essen- 
tial categories that will not be met by that 
legislation, and we must, therefore, get en- 
largements of the existing legislation, which 
it is estimated may cost West Germany an- 
other $1 billion. 

Your speaker returned just a few days 
ago from West Germany where, with the 
other two senior officers of the claims con- 
ference, we had several days of vital con- 
ferences with each—Chancellor Adenauer, 
Vice Chancellor Erhard, Foreign Minister 
Schroder, Finance Minister Dahlgrun, and 
other government officials—and also valuable 
help from our new U.S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many, George C. McGhee. We are making 
progress, but are having difficulty getting 
Germany to acquiesce in doing as much as 
the circumstances warrant and require. We 
will persist in our demands. 

The inescapable truth revealed by World 
War II is now driven home to us by the 
space age. Distance is obsolete. Whatever 
disaster strikes at any group or any nation 
must ultimately affect all groups and all 
nations and the peace of the world. 

The era of escape is past. Our American 
ancestors escaped oppression on many dif- 
ferent boats. But today peoples everywhere 
are in the same boat. Whether we survive 
or perish depends not on fair winds or foul, 
but on our wisdom in adhering to the course 
of unswerving conviction which guided the 
builders of this congregation and this com- 
munity. The rulers that drove them to these 
shores, the potentates and persecutors who 
tried to silence and subdue their faith are no 


more. But this Touro Synagogue stands un- 
diminished in its grandeur. 
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And as we celebrate this 200th anniversary 
of the dedication of this synagogue, I end 
with a quotation of Carl Van Doren, spoken 
at a previous Touro celebration: 

“When, as this afternoon, a generation 
honors a shrine consecrated to justice and 
holiness, that generation does honor to the 
best in itself as well as to the shrine. Those 
who here pay tribute to history now make 
further history, and become themselves a 
part of it.” 


THE RUSH OF AUTOMATION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is 
commonplace to say that today’s world 
is moving swiftly. I am afraid many of 
the people who say this, however, are 
still unaware of just how fast the auto- 
mation pace is and how much it will 
influence our lives. 

We have grown up in a world where 
work is the accepted role of most human 
beings. It is almost inconceivable to 
imagine a world in which most of us did 
not spend our most productive hours in 
earning our daily bread. 

Yet the time has already come, in 
selected pockets of U.S. industry, where 
machines do the real work and man is 
only a caretaker. His work is negligible 
to what is accomplished. 

And the machines are getting more 
competent all the time. They are 
gobbling up at a tremendous rate the 
work humans used to do. 

It appears to me that a tide of indus- 
trial revolution is engulfing us, yet the 
force of the tide is felt chiefly by those 
swamped by it and those in industry 
dealing with it. 

This is why I introduced last year, and 
again this year, a bill calling for a White 
House Conference on Automation, a con- 
ference which would be preceded by a 
thorough study of automation by local 
and State groups. Such a national 
forum, I believe, would help greatly to 
acquaint the country at large with what 
is going on. The country needs to know. 
Everyone is being affected, one way or 
another. It is becoming increasingly 
rare, for instance, for a person to be 
able to choose a career as a youth with 
any firm expectation of being able to 
follow that career for the rest of his 
working life. 

A White House conference would focus 
concerted emphasis on automation, and 
hopefully suggest avenues for coping with 
its problems as well as enjoying its 
benefits. 

The current issue of Life magazine 
carries an article on automation by 
Keith Wheeler which effectively, if per- 
haps a little frighteningly, summarizes 
the extent of automation today, and hints 
at prospects for its future. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of this im- 
portant article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTOMATION—Bic LABOR HUNTS FoR THE HARD 
ANSWERS 
(By Keith Wheeler) 

Recently John I. Snyder, Jr., a conscien- 
tious man of 54, sat in the darkened Park 
Avenue boardroom of U.S. Industries Inc., in 
New York City watching his mindless mon- 
sters at work. They both pleased and trou- 
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bled him. Snyder is chairman of the board 
of U.S.1., whose chief pursuit is the design 
of automated production machines. 

On a movie screen, two of U.S.I.’s mechani- 
cal gremlins were showing what they can do. 
Now and then a pair of flesh and blood hands 
would appear and demonstrate that almost 
anything that hands born of woman can do 
the gremlins can do better, faster, more 
cheaply. 

Snyder knows well that his contraptions— 
and their bloodless brothers now being turned 
out by about 200 American firms—already 
have provoked crises in the human hives of 
organized American labor. But extension of 
this thought goes beyond the problems of 
labor unions—and worries him even more. 
It is the idea that, unless society summons 
the will and imagination to alter itself to the 
rhythms of a new kind of technology, his kids 
and yours and mine may grow up with noth- 
ing much to do but loaf. 

Snyder’s worry is not new and his is by 
no means the only mind wrestling with it. 
But it is too big a problem for the imagina- 
tion to take a firm grip on it. A few weeks 
ago in a labor-industry-Government seminar 
on what to do about automation, labor-man- 
agement relations counsel John F. O'Donnell 
from Columbia University thought the con- 
ference was shot through with unreality. 

“We now have 68.1 million people working 
and 4 million out of work,” he said. “But if 
the Labor Department’s own 5-year projec- 
tions are correct and if you convert percent- 
ages into people, we'll have only 64 million 
working and 14.6 million crying for work in 
1968.” 

However, there is more than one way to 
skin a statistic. Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz recently held a 2-day meeting with 
the country’s labor press editors in Wash- 
ington. During the discussions, Robert 
Myers, a Department statistician, used the 
same general statistical projections to esti- 
mate that our unemployment will have in- 
creased by only 1.6 million by 1967. 

Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning 
suggested a less sanguine prospect by cal- 
culating that in the 1960's the economy must 
provide 36.5 million new jobs to stay even. 
Population growth, he said, will produce 12.5 
million new humans in the work force, 
while at the same time the increase of pro- 
ductivity per worker—largely as a result of 
automation—will eliminate 24 million jobs 
in this decade. These are the rough dimen- 
sions of the problem and worthy of all the 
attention they can get. 

Nobody—not even the labor unions most 
directly affected—asserts that automation, 
by itself, is an evil. The people, the econ- 
omy, the Nation already reap enormous ben- 
efits from the technological explosion, It 
provides more goods and services of higher 
quality at lower prices. The highly auto- 
mated telephone industry, for example, has 
tripled its volume of traffic in 23 years; were 
it not for automation, the phone companies 
alone would now need the services of nearly 
all the working women in the country as 
operators to handle their increased business 
load. Also, as its momentum gathers, auto- 
mation creates new industries of its own— 
and with them, new jobs of its own. Im- 
portantly, it helps the Nation maintain a 
competitive position in world markets. 

But while automation promises a fuller 
life for most people some day—if it can be 
understood and controlled—it offers no com- 
fort to human beings caught right now in 
the undertow of the technological tide. 
This article will show how the machines lie 
somewhere near the core of today’s surpris- 
ing wave of anger against American labor 
unions. It will suggest that, at the same 
time, the machines have begun to force a 
subtle but healthful change in the tradi- 
tional, hidebound hostility between labor 
and capital. It will outline some of the 
more imaginative and fruitful, but so far 
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inadequate, efforts to save man from his 
own creations. 

But first, a look at two of the machines 
and their maker. One of John Snyder’s per- 
formers, called by the glamorless title of 
Vibratory Bowl Feeder, is a lustrous disk 
with a spiral ramp rising at the edge. It 
can be loaded with a helter-skelter of 
things—erasers, screws, metal parts. The 
disk appears to be rotating but is not; the 
illusion is caused by an invisible vibration 
which sets the load into a sedate, outward- 
trending waltz until, one by one, the pieces 
leave the dance floor and move up the ramp. 
Crisis awaits them at the top: Those which 
arrive right side up and front end to are al- 
lowed to pass; but any maverick which comes 
upside down, backward, topsy-turvy, or is 
in any way defective or unlike its fellows 
is contemptuously flicked back to try again. 

The other machine, with the sexier name 
of TransfeRobot, is a swinging arm and hand, 
but infinitely superior to any human arm or 
hand. It is absolutely tireless. Whatever it 
picks up and puts down it always picks up 
and puts down in the same place and atti- 
tude to within 0.002 of an inch. 

Alone or in combinations, the disk and 
arm sort things or take things from one 
place to another or, getting more compli- 
cated, bring together and assemble the parts 
of complex electrical switches or, getting 
delicate, sort, select, and pack boxes of choco- 
lates. The hand can exert any kind or 
degree of force, from that of a vice to some- 
thing more tender than a lover's caress, and 
can be adapted to use mechanical fingers, 
electromagnets or, for such oozy stuff as a 
chocolate cream, a gentle vacuum. 

“So far,” Snyder says, we have not been 
able to find any material or any shape or any 
size it can’t handle.” 

How many human hands might these ma- 
chines replace? 

“Depends on the job and depends on how 
far you want to carry the process,” Snyder 
says. “The number could be close to infinite. 
We built an automated stamping line for 
Nissan Motors in Japan. It has six presses 
with TransfeRobot-type machines to take 
the stuff out of one press and feed it to the 
next. One man watches raw sheet metal go 
in and one more watches finished fenders 
come out. It replaces, oh, maybe 20 men 
altogether. But that’s not all; you could 
extend the process right up to bolting the 
fender toa car. Even considering how cheap 
labor is in Japan, the thing saves money.” 

What, then, does all this mean to the 
muscles and hearts and minds of men who 
not only need to work in order to live but 
also, by eons of instinct, have been condi- 
tioned to understand that they need work for 
the sustenance of their souls? 

nar means they are out of work,” Snyder 

“Optimists like to compare this to 
the industrial revolution—but the analogy is 
wrong. People got hurt then because we 
were breaking out of an agrarian society to 
build an industrial society. Today we live 
in an industrial society, but with these new 
tools we are obsoleting not only our conven- 
tional machines but modern men as well. 
The industrial revolution created jobs. Now 
we're using sophisticated machines to de- 
stroy jobs.” 

When you destroy the job, do you also 
destroy the man? 

“Very likely. Take yourself. Say you're 
sent home and there’s nothing to do and no 
prospect of anything to do. How long does 
it take you to go crazy? A month, a week, 
a day, or just 15 minutes? Probably the 
last.” 

Well, then, why are we doing it? 

“Because we must. It can’t be stopped. 
They tried it in the industrial revolution. 
They even legislated against the powered 
spindle—but it didn’t work because England 
had to export. It won't work today for the 
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same reason, 
world.“ 

All right, it's a competitive world. But 
what happens in the paradox of a world 
competing to make more things better and 
cheaper for the use of man while, simul- 
taneously, the facts of competition begin to 
eliminate the need for man’s muscles and, 
by the same token, threaten to eliminate his 
paycheck as a customer for the things? Ob- 
viously, the first to ram into the question 
head on are organized labor and industry. 
But the question is a cosmic one and the 
ultimate answer cannot yet even be sensed. 

Still, under the unprecedented pressures 
of the new technology, a few wondrous 
things have come to pass. The most signifi- 
cant came on that traditionally bloody bat- 
tleground between the steelworkers and the 
industry. There, just a month ago, labor and 
management negotiated an amicable settle- 
ment guaranteeing at least 2 years of labor 
peace. The agreement's chief feature was 
one designed to spread the diminishing work 
by giving senior employees a 13-week vaca- 
tion every 5 years. The agreement, which 
includes no wage increase as such, was 
worked out by the labor-management human 
relations committee, which was created to 
ease the agonies of automation and salve 
the frictions of strike deadlines by keeping 
the two sides in continuous contact. 

This was the first big payoff in what one 
observer describes as “a feeling that some 
parts of both labor and capital are trying 
to find a new place to stand. There's a 
small but noticeable trend away from the 
old idea of the-hell-with-him-he's-my- 
enemy and toward the hope that maybe they 
can work it out as partners.” 

Here and there, the groping for sensible 
answers—though it sometimes hurts—results 
in tangible action. Tosave “King Coal” from 
fading into a dethroned memory, the United 
Mine Workers cooperates with management 
to automate the mines, American Motors 
shatters industry precedent by offering its 
employees a profit-sharing plan. One aris- 
tocratic union, New York Local No. 1 of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers, led by its en- 
ergetic and unorthodox president, Edward 
Swayduck, violates all union tradition by 
paying for full-page ads denouncing feather- 
bedding and opting for all the automation 
the industry can devise. In partnership with 
one employer, Kaiser, the steelworkers actu- 
ally agree to go whole hog for ultra- 
advanced technology and split whatever it 
saves. The Chicago local of the Flat Janitors 
Union digs its treasury out of the mattress 
and risks it all on a creative project designed 
to make more jobs for its members. 

But these are the brilliant exceptions. 
For the most part, both management and 
labor still stand toe to toe and ready to 
slug it out. Now, however, there is a mighty 
difference. Thirty years ago labor marched 
in the battle for wages and hours and for 
the right to organize. Today the machines 
are marching against the blue-collar work- 
ingman and the battle is elemental—the 
struggle for survival. 

The unfortunate result is that lately or- 
ganized labor has been causing and catch- 
ing more hell than it has for a generation. 
The most compelling force in the railroad 
crisis has been the battle to save almost all 
of an entire occupation—the firemen—from 
extinction. In their grim efforts to hang 
on somehow, the firemen are denounced for 
featherbedding, hanging around the neck of 
the economy like a decaying albatross. They 
are by no means alone; uncounted thousands 
of other American workers whose jobs have 
been eliminated by improved technology still 
cling to them, although their actual useful- 
ness has become highly debatable. 

The struggle to hang on in the face of 
widening automation was behind the costly 
and resentment-breeding newspaper stop- 
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pages in Cleveland and New York and the 
east and gulf coasts’ longshoremen’s strike. 

To the printers the real enemy was 
punched or electronic tape which, when fed 
to the keyboards of modern linecasting 
machines, can reduce the composing room 
work force by two-thirds; so the printers 
fought the tape for use in setting such ma- 
terial as stock market reports. The beasts 
opposing the longshoremen were called by 
the perplexing new names of prepalletizing, 
containerizing or wunitizing—all modern 
cargo-handling techniques which are esti- 
mated to have reduced the longshoremen’s 
work by about 10 percent in the last 5 years. 

The trouble was that these strikes tramped 
on a lot of more or less innocent toes. It 
has been estimated that the strike and lock- 
out of 3,000 New York printers threw at 
least 20,000 out of work in the newspaper 
industry and cost the city in general at least 
$250 million in business. 

The strike stirred up such a blast of tem- 
per that even President Kennedy condemned 
the stoppage as long past the point of public 
toleration. 

The strike by 70,000 longshoremen 
crippled vital shipping along half the Na- 
tion’s coasts and racked up costs in lost 
work and the breakdown of commerce that 
amounted to $975 million. 

President Kennedy’s concern about such 
burdens on the economy brought the re- 
activation last May of a long-dormant labor- 
management committee to fend off strikes 
affecting the public interest. Meanwhile, as 
the unions get roundly damned as barefaced 
pickpockets of the Nation, none of organized 
labor’s present goals escapes suspicion. 
George Meany’s announcement that the 
AFL-CIO will drive for a shorter workweek 
fetches a howl of condemnation to the effect 
that, in blind greed, labor demands ever 
more for doing ever less. 

Making a survival drive for countrywide 
and industrywide contracts, the unions 
stand charged as ruthless monopolists— 
and there is talk of antitrust legislation. 
Actually, however, the strength of organized 
labor has been waning for at least 10 years, 
rapidly in the last 5. In 1955, when at 
last AFL and CIO reached the altar in a 
loveless marriage of convenience, President 
Meany pledged that the couple would then 
go out and organize the unorganized. Eight 
years have passed but the only major union 
to pick up significant new membership has 
been Jimmy Hoffa's Teamsters—who are not 
even recognized as respectable in-laws. To- 
tal union membership in the United States 
today is about 18 million—almost exactly 
where it was in 1955 when, of course, the 
population was smaller. The grand total of 
members is only one-fourth of today’s civil- 
ian work force of 72 million plus. 

Various excuses are advanced for the 
dwindling of the ranks. It is said that the 
crusading fervor of the 1930's and 1940’s has 
faded into fat-cat complacency. Some say 
that labor's reputation is too hoary and 
heavyhanded to win acceptance by the 
growing white-collar class. It is charged, 
and justifiably, that jealous unions wrangle 
so over who is going to organize whom that 
nobody gets organized. A company-to- 
union liaison officer in General Electric’s big 
Schenectady, N.Y., plant believes that “un- 
ions have become an anachronism to work- 
ers. In this plant the average guy makes 
about $138 a week, has two cars, a house, 
and a kid in college.” 

While such opulence may still be true of 
skilled workmen—though that second auto 
would seem hard to come by on $138 a 
week—it is anything but true of the area 
where machines are hitting first and hardest. 
This is on the production lines of basic manu- 
facturing, traditionally the largest sector of 
the economy. Since 1957, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported in a recent manpower survey, 
775,000 actual production jobs have been 
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wiped out; automation was cited as a major 
contributing villain to this destruction. As 
individual unions, the heaviest sufferers so 
far has been the autoworkers, down 168,000 
members since 1953, despite the glittering 
fact that 1963 is that industry’s alltime Gol- 
conda; the steelworkers, down 200,000 since 
1956; the mineworkers, down 500,000 work- 
ing miners since 1945; all railroad workers 
down 670,000 since 1947. The erosion of 
productions jobs of all kinds became clear 
by 1956 when, for the first time, white- 
collar workers began to outnumber blue 
collars in America. 

The revolution has brought the coinage 
of new terms to describe people who have no 
work. They are called the wunhired.” 
These displaced or unplaced humans repre- 
sent not only despair for themselves but, 
for organized labor, a painful and ironic loss 
of both manpower and revenue. 

“It may sound cynical but a lot of these 
people probably are not ever going to be 
hired at all or hired again,” says a veteran 
labor observer. “Practically speaking, as 
long as a man has no work and so is not a 
factor in the economy, how can you organize 
him? Marginal workers can never bring 
back in dues what it costs to organize them. 
Unions, too, must think about cost account- 
ing.” 

In the superheated climate of public re- 
sentment, the unions are accused of being 
just too d ly rich. But until very 
recently few outsiders could even guess what 
any one union might be worth. The first 
opportunity for the public to take a worth- 
while peek into the countinghouses of labor 
came with passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, which required unions to file annual 
financial statements. 

The first batch of reports for 1961 is still 
being digested by the Department of Labor, 
but the Department has recently disclosed 
that labor is far less affluent than supposed. 
The report fixed the total of wholly owned 
union wealth at about $1.5 billion, which 
comes to something less than $100 each for 
every union member in the country. The 
Department’s list of the 10 wealthiest unions 
included: International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, $111 million; United Mine 
Workers, $110 million; Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, $44 million; Teamsters, $38 million; 
Steel Workers, $31.5 million; Auto Workers, 
$30.7 million; Locomotive Firemen, $29.3 
million; Bricklayers, $26.3 million; Ma- 
chinists, $22.9 million; Hod Carriers, $21.3 
million. But some were worse than broke— 
notably the International Longshoremen, 
which reported itself $694,000 in the hole. 

The richest list provoked indignant de- 
nial from the Electrical Workers’ president, 
Gordon Freeman. He declared that the 
listed total included $102 million which ac- 
tually belonged to the union’s pension and 
death benefit fund. He pointed out that 
even the entire reported total wealth of all 
unions, $1.5 billion, would still be peanuts 
compared, say, to the $24.6 billions assets at 
A. T. & T. 

Calculation of labor's wealth has fre- 
quently been distorted by this confusion be- 
tween union-held treasure and the v 
much larger capital accumulations in the 
Nation’s pension and welfare funds. The 
Labor Department has disclosed that 120,510 
such funds held assets of $52.2 billion at 
the close of 1960 and were then growing at 
a rate of $4.5 billion a year. Most such funds 
are trusteed, however, and only 1 percent are 
exclusively controlled by union officers. 
Moreover, the workers who are designated as 
the eventual beneficiaries of the funds in- 
clude far more nonunion than union em- 
ployees, up to and including corporation 
presidents. 

It is fortunate that such cushions for the 
jolt of economic dislocation do exist; it seems 
likely that something similar eventually will 
have to be devised to protect a lot more hu- 
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manity. Thus far the foremost victims of 
automation have been the most helpless to 
fight back. They are the very young looking 
for a first job, especially school dropouts 
who possess neither training, experience, nor 
seniority; the elderly, who are ill-equipped 
or temperamentally unwilling to have their 
lives uprooted; and the nonfavored minor- 
ities, Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

The plight of the minorities, indeed, adds 
a powerful surge to this year’s tides of racial 
strife, Hammering at the door for social 
and educational equality, the Negroes are 
ready to fight, and fight now, for equality 
in jobs and access to them. Here again the 
unions, particularly the building-trades 
unions which have long been all but closed 
to Negroes, stand accused. 

But it is clear that automation is elimi- 
nating not only the unskilled or semiskilled 
production worker. Indeed, it already has 
penetrated beyond unions as such, is reach- 
ing deep into the white-collar class and, as 
it develops, seems unlikely to respect any- 
body. For example, the machines have 
taken much more than a bridgehead in the 
communications industry—as anyone knows 
who ever dialed a Los Angeles telephone 
number direct from New York or Chicago 
without the aid of a human operator. 

It was once optimistically believed that 
the still-growing service industries might 
soak up the extra labor supply. But the 
army of mechanical hands ready to perform 
countless service functions is expanding too 
fast to be ignored. We are already accus- 
tomed to automatic elevators, cigarette ma- 
chines, drink and candy vendors, laundro- 
mats, machines that collect tolls or make 
change. It does not often come to mind 
that each gets rid of one or more human 
beings. 

Not long ago Macy’s, New York, even tried 
out a machine that sold 36 different gar- 
ments in 10 sizes and styles. Moreover, it 
would accept coins, or $1 and 85 bills and 
make change, and scornfully kick back 
counterfeit currency. The store gave up the 
experiment, deciding rather reluctantly that 
we had not yet quite reached the stage of 
shopping for soft goods in a slot machine. 
But if the thing is ever perfected, it raises 
the interesting possibility that a store could 
get everybody off the payroll except the com- 
plaint clerk. The machine did not surrender 
tamely; it is now set up in post offices in 
10 cities, selling stamps, envelopes and post- 
cards, and spurning phony money. 

President Joseph Beirne of the Communi- 
cations Workers predicted in his recent book 
“New Horizons for Labor” that the day will 
come when most U.S. workers will be people 
in white coats baby sitting for push but- 
tons.” The prediction cannot be taken light- 
ly. Machines which need very little help 
from humanity are well past the point of 
mere automation, which is to say, doing 
repetitive physical chores more accurately 
and rapidly than man and without such hu- 
man fringe needs as vacations or hospital 
insurance. The electronic computer long 
since settled down comfortably as a day-to- 
day workhorse, taking over much of the 
routine and even the sophisticated clerical 
and statistical work of business and govern- 
ment, 

The U.S. Veterans’ Administration has in- 
stalled computers to chop away all but 3,000 
of 17,000 employees who once processed in- 
surance claims. A city department store 
gives a computer the chore of checking 50,000 
transactions in 30 minutes. An airline has 
tied all its ticket offices together in a com- 
puter system which keeps track of traffic, 
assigns passengers to seats, and even joggles 
moonstruck human clerks with a reminder 
to take down the customer's phone number. 

The next step is called “cybernation.” This 
is a fairly new term coined by dismayed 
man from the Greek kybernétés, which 
means “steersman.” It describes a world 
controlled by electromechanics in which ma- 
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eating, sleeping, dreaming, complaining, and 
making love. 

Cybernation takes account of both auto- 
mated doing machines and computerized 
analyzing and deciding machines. When the 
most sophisticated of the doers and thinkers 
are mated, they can reduce most of man- 
kind to the wretched role of consumer, fore- 
seen by Aldous Huxley in his grisly 1932 
science fiction, Brave New World.” 

Let no stubborn optimist hope that the 
robots will not be mated, for they already 
are. Photon, Inc. of Wilmington, Mass., 
which manufactures photoelectric typeset- 
ting machines, has come up with a new gadg- 
et named, with terrifying „ “Zip.” 
Zip links the old model-T, semiautomated 
photographic typesetting principle to com- 
puters capable, when so instructed of remem- 
bering, selecting and giving orders. The re- 
sult is a device which can set type at the rate 
of 450 characters a second while, at the same 
time, revising and updating such rapidly 
changing material as telephone books. Zip is 
roughly 50 times faster than the best previ- 
ous man-machine combinations for doing the 
same thing. Zip could reset the entire Man- 
hattan telephone directory, all 1,804 pages of 
it, in just 29 hours and 43 minutes. 

The Fund for the Republic recently fi- 
nanced a study of the outlook for cyberna- 
tion which was conducted by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. Com- 
menting on the versatility of so-called 
“learning” and “decision-making” machines, 
the study remarked rather snottily that 
some now seem capable of only “a fair ama- 
teur game of chess.” But it admitted that 
the same machines are whizzes at checkers. 
They get so good that, after 10 to 20 hours 
of instruction, they begin to devise original 
strategy and tactics and to beat the human 
who taught them the game. 

“It is no fantasy, then, to be concerned 
with the implications of the ma- 
chines,” the study observes. “There is every 
reason to believe that within the next two 
decades machines will be available outside 
the laboratory that will do a credible [a last- 
ditch human would have said “creditable”) 
job of original thinking, certainly as good 
thinking as that expected of most middle- 
level people who are supposed to ‘use their 
minds.“ 

Finally, in the envisioned society which 
promises the elimination of most human ef- 
fort, except for a tiny elite of bosses and 
technicians who build and teach and more or 
less understand the m the big ques- 
tion must be asked: what do we do with the 
people? 

Many old-style human brains are worrying 
about the problem today. There are even a 
few people actually doing something about 
it. Unluckily the worriers outnumber the 
doers. 

The head worrier is Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz. But the Secretary sounded none too 
confident in recent testimony before a House 
subcommittee. We have been assuming 
that the developing technology—what we call 
automation—will provide as many new jobs 
as it replaces,” he said. “I say we have been 
assuming that. I am not sure it is 
right. * * * I assume we shall find those jobs 
because we must find the jobs.” 

What appeared to worry the Secretary most 
is the paradox that while we are fast running 
out of use for people, we are at the same 
time ironically producing people faster than 
ever. In the decade of the fifties, he said, 
we added 8.3 million new people who needed 
jobs, but in the sixties we are producing 12.6 
million brandnew job applicants. Naturally, 
since humans are somewhat disorderly in 
their habits anyhow, this piling up of surplus 
new humanity does not proceed in an en- 
tirely orderly fashion. Lately every crop-year 
of new 18-year-olds has been a bumper one— 
averaging in the neighborhood of 2.5 million; 
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but in this sta decade the 1964-65 
crop-year of 18-year-olds (babies born in 
1946-47) figures to be the all-time hum- 
dinger with nearly 4 million. 

Recently Secretary Wirtz took part in a 
day-long communal worry about the matter 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. He 
said he can foresee the development of a 
“human slag heap.” The Waldorf session 
was unique because, for the first time, it 
brought together all three of vitally con- 
cerned forces—labor, management and gov- 
ernment—in a common effort to tackle a 
monstrous human dilemma that no one or 
two can handle alone. However, there is 
little present evidence that all three together 
can handle it either. 

Among those doing something about it, 
the Federal Government exhibits abundant 
concern but has not yet made much of a 
dent in the labor surplus. The administra- 
tlon's Manpower Development and Training 
Act became Federal law in 1962 but did not 
get moving until last September, when funds 
were appropriated. In the months since, 
40,000 persons have been “approved” for 
training or retraining; 20,000 had actually 
begun training by last June 1 and 5,700 had 
completed training. By next year, if it gets 
the appropriations, the MDTA program hopes 
to have as many as 100,000 in training. After 
the third year, by law, the program's future 
will be at the mercy of State legislatures, 
which will have to put up half the cost—esti- 
mated at $2,000 per trainee. 

Not long ago, speaking on the “stark reali- 
ties” of the technological revolution, John 
Snyder attacked “the myth that those who 
lose their jobs to automation can be re- 
trained and put into other jobs requiring 
higher skills and paying more money. Not 
only are there fewer jobs available today, but 
many workers are not retrainable in the 
first place, due to the level of intelligence, 
age or aptitude. * * * You cannot force 
people into retraining, nor can you manu- 
facture jobs out of thin air.” 

This proposition is not disproved by the 
occasional miracles which do occur. The all- 
time champion retrainee is, beyond doubt, a 
meatcutter who, displaced by layoff at the 
Cudahy packing plant in Omaha, went into 
retraining and ended up as a professor of 
languages at the University of Omaha. 

Some of the biggest unions are trying hard 
to upgrade their people to the future. The 
793,000-member Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has put 50,000 employees through 
courses in modern industrial electronics. 
These schools are financed, roughly, one-half 
by the union and the other half jointly by 
union and management through the joint 
apprenticeship committee. On its own, the 
IBEW conducts courses in the care and 
feeding of nuclear powerplants. Top-grade 
men, chosen by locals all over the country, 
are sent to Washington to take the course 
and thereafter are expected to instruct fellow 
members in this new atomic energy tech- 
nique. Similar courses are planned in the 
Midwest and on the west coast. 

But, for the most part, the actual things 
done have been isolated efforts to take a 
chewable mouthful. Some seem only re- 
motely related to the looming crisis of auto- 
mation but, in a larger sense, as the new 
technology evolves, each job saved or created 
is a human being rescued from the machines. 

One of the more exciting efforts to meet 
the automation crisis is paradoxically one of 
the smallest. It is exciting because it is dra- 
matic and successful, and because—although 
its primary purpose was a frank desire to 
create jobs and profits for the men who un- 
dertook it—the project also embraced a 
much larger and unselfish concept. It is 
most exciting of all because of who did it. 
The doers were, of all people, the 9,000 mem- 
bers of the Chicago Flat Janitors Union. 

The janitors financed, built, own, and now 
also sweep the halls of the most spectacular 
new crag on the skyline of Chicago. This is 
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Marina City, two dazzling 60-story, cylindri- 
cal towers for housing people and autos, 
raised on the banks of the Chicago River and 
soaring over a commercial complex which in- 
cludes everything from a bowling alley and a 
legitimate theater to a 700-yacht boat basin. 

The janitors were prodded into this adven- 

ture by their 68-year-old president, William 
L. McFetridge, who had just retired from 
wearing his second hat as president of the 
parent union, the Building Service Employees 
International. McFetridge had been brood- 
ing for years because Chicago, like many 
cities, was decaying at the center while peo- 
ple filed from their apartments to houses in 
the suburbs where, naturally, they no longer 
needed a janitor. He wanted jobs for jani- 
tors and other crafts in the union. And 
he believed that his union people owed some 
mystic obligation to help rejuvenate their 
town. 
At first McFetridge felt the union might 
risk a few hundred thousand dollars. But 
he got title to a unique piece of real estate— 
about 3 acres on the riverbank, just 
outside the famous Loop. It was “lot 1, 
block 1.“ in Chicago’s original 1857 city plat. 
He then commissioned a 36-year-old real 
estate promotor, Charles R. Swibel, and a 
49-year-old architect, Bertrand Goldberg, to 
do justice to this fancy acreage. Justice“ 
simply ran away with itself. Eventually the 
union men had $3,100,000 of their own hard 
dollars on the line. Architect Goldberg's 
problem was to think big and imaginatively. 
Swibel’s biggest problem was to mesmerize 
the Federal Housing Authority into a seman- 
tic rewriting of its rules in order to guar- 
antee a $17.8 million mortgage. The jani- 
tors’ problem was to keep a collective stiff 
upper lip. 

Today the janitors own a $36 million ultra- 
modern city within a city. Land next door 
to that which they bought for $18.50 a square 
foot now sells for $45. Three other projects, 
inspired by Marina City and totaling invest- 
ments of something over $500 million, are 
underway nearby. The union could sell 
out for a profit of millions. Meanwhile, it 
has picked up 43 new jobs inside its own 
property and stands to pick up hundreds 
more in the neighboring new projects. 

A more direct frontal assault on auto- 
mation has been the highly controversial 
handiwork of a New York labor leader, Harry 
Van Arsdale Jr., business manager of Local 3 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
A year ago he forced New York's construction 
industry to accept a 25-hour week, plus 5 
hours of mandatory overtime, for his 9,000 
elite A-card members, the journeymen elec- 
trical construction workers. 

Van Arsdale’s pitch was that new fabri- 
cating and installation techniques have 
“engineered all the labor out of the job.” 
This creates more electrical work but it 
doesn’t create more jobs. 

“They wanted to know why I was insisting 
on it right now when there’s a lot of new 
building going up in the city. They thought 
I was just building a cushion for a lot of 
overtime and would kill off construction by 
pricing it out of the market,” Van Arsdale 
says. “But I told them I had to do it now 
because if I tried it some other time, they 
wouldn't give it to me.” 

To ease the blow, Van Arsdale made certain 
concessions. He has agreed to take in 1,000 
new apprentices in a union traditionally 
so closely held that about the only way to 
get in was to be the son of a member. He 
also declared there would be no abuse of 
overtime, “To get more, you've got to give 
more,“ he told his members. 

Whether the 25-hour week will prove out 
to the eventual advantage of both union and 
employers, there is no doubt whatever that 
Van Arsdale believes in it as an article of 
faith. “America will be a much better place 
when everybody works 4 hours a day and 
attends some kind of classes 4 hours,” 
he says. 
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Nor is he kidding about attending classes. 
The local has financed 345 scholarships for 
the children of members and is now conduct- 
ing a campaign to prevent children of lower 
paid members from dropping out of school. 
Seeking out latent talent and hoping to 
develop the union’s future leaders, the local 
created what it calls the futurian society, in 
which more than 50 college-trained mem- 
bers—mostly construction workers—have 
conducted citizenship courses for more than 
2,000 other members. Because Van Arsdale 
believes that every man owes it to himself 
to learn to use his noodle, more than 5,000 
members have passed through Bayberry 
Land, a Long Island estate where the union 
conducts intensive I-week seminars in such 
unelectrical abstractions as literature and 
world politics. 

Still another, different but just as contro- 
versial, attack took effect last March 1 at the 
Fontana, Calif., plant of the Kaiser Steel Co. 
The device is called the long range shar- 
ing plan, This is not a profit-sharing plan 
as such—and thus differs in principle from 
the American Motors Plan. Instead, this is 
an agreement that company and workers will 
share—approximately two-thirds to the com- 
pany and one-third to the workers—what- 
ever can be saved by automation, improve- 
ments in technique or greater efficiency in 
the use of time and materials. 

To the union the company promises that 
no worker will lose his personal employment 
because of automated technology. Instead, 
if his job is eliminated, he will go into a 
“reserve labor pool” and will continue to 
draw his pay. Men in the reserve will be 
occupied by whatever chores can be found 
for them or, if none can be found, will be a 
force ready to fill in for absentees or possibly 
to fabricate items which the company would 
normally buy outside. From the company's 
point of view, the reserve pool is an asset; 
instead of being off somewhere fishing or 
looking for another job, men will be ready at 
hand whenever expanded production requires 
more human bodies. It has been calculated 
that the reserve pool should not grow un- 
bearably burdensome since the normal 8 
percent annual rate of personnel attrition 
by death or retirement should about equal 
the rate of elimination of jobs by automa- 
tion. 

The proposal was submitted to the 5,500- 
member Kaiser local last January and the 
members voted it In by a majority of 74 per- 
cent of the production and maintenance 
crews and 90 percent of the clerical staff. 
The vote amounted mainly to acceptance in 
principle; many steelworkers in the produc- 
tion end, by long tradition, enjoy certain 
bonus rights contractually described as in- 
centive pay. Historically these have made 
for a chaotic mishmash of pay rates, but 
those entitled to such bonuses are under- 
standably reluctant to give them up. The 
long range sharing plan entailed the sur- 
render of all incentive pay for those elect- 
ing to take part in it. Most of the crews 
with incentive pay contractual rights elected 
to wait and see how it worked out. 

Meanwhile, a surprising thing happened. 
Employees and employee groups began com- 
ing in with suggestions on ways to speed 
things up or save materials. A work gang 
suggested ways to calculate estimates of 
needed material more closely in order to save 
waste. Another reported that some expen- 
sive tools had been stored out in the open 
and should be taken in under cover before 
rain, rust, and dust ruined them. 

Early in May, Kaiser announced the result 
of the first full month’s operation of the 
plan, The improved techniques had saved 
$962,000 in March—a whopping windfall of 
$312,000 for the 3,930 workers who had got 
all the way in—an average of $79 per em- 
ployee. By the third month the benefits had 
grown to $1,083,000. 

“This is a good agreement,“ says Marvin 
Miller, assistant to Steel Workers President 
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Dave McDonald and the union officer chiefly 
concerned in the long negotiations. “We 
took our time and worked out most of the 
bugs.” 

“Of course,” he adds, “it’s not the full an- 
swer to automation, but nothing else is 
either. What this does is slow down the 
process of eliminating people—but we know 
it doesn’t stop the process.” 

Asking what the whole machine-instead- 
of-man process costs is like asking how high 
the sky is. Secretary Wirtz calculated that 
the Nation already loses about $30 to $40 bil- 
lon a year in unused and unusable human 
resources. Harry Van Arsdale uses a longer 
yardstick: “The country cannot afford to 
throw away the $90 billion in gross national 
product that goes unproduced because peo- 
ple who could work can’t,” he says. 

John Snyder, who builds automatic ma- 
chines and was introduced at the start of 
this article, is profoundly concerned by the 
human implications of what he does. He 
has arrived at his own unique partial answer. 
Every time he sells a machine to displace 
flesh and blood, he “taxes” it from $25 to 
$1,000. The money thus set aside supports 
an institution unique in American industry, 
the American Foundation on Automation 
and Employment. The foundation is now 
making depth studies into several facets of 
the problem: the short workweek, early re- 
tirement, the older worker, Western Euro- 
pean legislation on the subject, retraining, 
the kinds of education which will be de- 
manded by the age of cybernation. 

“What the total answers are nobody 
knows, but we are trying to find some of 
them,” Snyder says. “I think it possible that 
the day will come when the machines will 
do nearly all the work and produce nearly 
all of our goods and services—even deci- 
sions—and, since there'll be little work for 
humans, the machines will also have to pay 
our taxes. 

“This implies a total reorientation of hu- 
man society. Humans will become wards of 
the machines, supported by the machines. 
But the great unanswerable question is, 
what, then, will happen to the souls of peo- 
ple? We have to build things from the in- 
side out. People—living, breathing, feeling 
and thinking people—somehow will have to 
learn how to do nothing in a constructive 
way.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICES ACTING 
IN OTHER CAPACITIES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, only a 
few moments ago I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] comment on the proposed ap- 
pointment of Mr. Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg to arbitrate the difficulties between 
the railroads and the railroad brother- 
hoods. 

I highly approve the statement the 
Senator made. I have the highest re- 
gard for Mr. Justice Goldberg, as I am 
sure all other Senators have. We highly 
respect his great integrity, his ability, 
and his standing as a lawyer and as a 
judge. Iam certain that, from the prac- 
tical point of view, it would be difficult to 


‘find any other person in this country who 


could arbitrate the problem as well as 
could Mr. Justice Goldberg. 

However, I think it is a bad precedent 
for the President of the United States to 
ask a Justice of the Supreme Court to 
undertake such a task; and it would be 
a bad precedent if a Justice should ac- 
cept a President’s proposal in this regard, 
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I say this for the reason that, from the 
most practical point of view, the Justice 
would be called upon to withdraw from 
any cases which might come before the 
Supreme Court which his decision had 
affected. To that extent it would limit 
the effective work of the Supreme Court. 

It seems to me also that this could 
create difficult problems for the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. In some 
case a Justice of the Supreme Court 
might render a decision as an arbitrator 
or in some other capacity, and the Su- 
preme Court might at a later time be 
called upon to pass upon the case. Quite 
a problem might arise for members of 
the Court, though I am sure all Justices 
would discharge their duty objectively. 
It might be difficult to take a position 
either for or against the member of the 
Court who had acted in such a capacity. 

The most important point in this re- 
gard is that such an appointment would 
affect the separation of powers as among 
the legislative branch, the judicial 
branch, and the executive branch. The 
Executive in this case is the President, 
who suggested the appointment of a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

I say all this merely because I think 
it is a bad precedent. I hope it will not 
be proposed in the future, and that, if 
proposed, it will not be accepted by a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I usually 
find myself in agreeinent with my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], but in this 
instance I find myself in disagreement 
with him. In my judgment the sugges- 
tion made by the President of the United 
States—to appoint Mr. Justice Goldberg 
as an arbitrator in one of the most criti- 
cal labor disputes of our time—was saga- 
cious and sound. As the President him- 
self pointed out at the time he made the 
announcement of the proposal, Mr. Jus- 
tice Goldberg had already made it clear 
that he would disqualify himself from 
sitting in any case before the Supreme 
Court which involved any aspect arising 
from the railroad dispute. The dispute 
actually arose during the Eisenhower 
administration, at the time of Judge 
Rifkin’s appointment to the special 
board, but the dispute was still pending 
when now Mr. Justice Goldberg became 
the Secretary of Labor. 

So the President was involved in a 
situation in which undoubtedly one of 
the best qualified men, if not the best 
qualified man, in the field of labor rela- 
tions, with respect to both mediation and 
arbitration, was available to the Presi- 
dent, because on this particular subject 
matter he would not be functioning in 
a judicial capacity as a member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The President himself made it very 
clear it was an exceptional situation at 
the time of the suggested appointment. 
He made it very clear that it was not 
to be considered a precedent. He 
pointed out, however, that in the 
opinions of other Presidents, there have 
been other great public issues which have 
justified the use of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court for special, public serv- 
ice—such as the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Jackson to represent our Gov- 
ernment as an advocate, as a prosecutor, 
in behalf of the Government of the 
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United States in the war criminal trials 
known as the Nuremburg trials. 

There have been other instances in 
which Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court have performed special services. 

The fact that a Justice of the US. 
Supreme Court performed some extraor- 
dinary special service for his country 
upon appointment by the President of 
the United States could not have the 
slightest effect upon the judicial actions 
of other members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. They sit as separate, independ- 
ent minds under the great trust and 
obligation of their judicial duties, to 
pass judgment upon each juridical ques- 
tion that comes before them, irrespec- 
tive of participation in the subject mat- 
ter by anyone in the Court, including 
their own associates on the Supreme 
Court. 

I repeat today what I said on this floor 
the other day: I deeply regret that the 
brotherhoods did not see fit to accept 
this great Justice as the arbitrator of the 
dispute, for I think the dispute ought 
to be settled by the application of the 
rule of reason and the preponderance of 
the evidence. It is a problem of auto- 
mation that cannot be settled on the 
picket line. Complex economic issues, 
including a good many scientific issues 
involved—because automation includes 
scientific questions—cannot be settled on 
the picket line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for a few sec- 
onds more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Those questions are not 
settled on the picket line. So I arise not 
only to defend the President’s decision, 
but to highly commend it, and again ex- 
press my regret that the brotherhoods 
did not see fit to follow the wisdom of 
the course suggested by the President. 


SAVINGS IN MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
week Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara made a most important report 
to the President in which he detailed 
actual savings of $1 billion which he and 
his associates had made during the fiscal 
year which ended on July 1. This rec- 
ord of concrete achievement needs to be 
studied and appreciated by every Ameri- 
can, and I am therefore asking unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1963. 
Subject: Department of Defense cost re- 
duction program—first annual progress 
report. 

A year ago, in a memorandum dated July 
5, 1962, I reported to you that, through im- 
provements in operating efficiency, we could 
cut the Department’s logistics costs by at 
least $3 billion per year within 5 years, and 
that we would realize about 25 percent of 
this goal in fiscal year 1963. I have now com- 
pleted a review of the results to date and the 
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opportunities that lie ahead, and I find that 
they are greater than estimated last year: 

1. Savings in excess of $1 billion were ac- 
tually realized during fiscal year 1963, com- 
pared with our estimate of $750 million last 
July. 

2. The actions now planned for fiscal year 
1964 and 1965 will bring the estimated 
annual savings, to be realized by fiscal year 
1967, to almost $4 billion, compared with the 
$3 billion estimated last July. 

I should like to review the highlights of 
our progress to date and some of the ways 
in which we hope to achieve the ultimate 
goal of $4 billion in savings per year. 

Let me note that these savings have not 
in any way been achieved at a sacrifice of na- 
tional security. Indeed during the past 24 
months we have achieved: 

A 100-percent increase in the number of 
nuclear warheads in the strategic alert forces. 

A 60-percent increase in the tactical nu- 
clear forces deployed in Western Europe. 

A 45-percent increase in the number of 
combat-ready Army divisions. 

A 30-percent increase in the number of 
tactical air squadrons. 

A 60-percent increase in airlift capability. 

A 100-percent increase in ship construc- 
tion and conversion to modernize the Fleet. 

A 200-percent increase in the special 
forces, trained to deal with counterinsur- 
gency threats. 

The cost of these advances in our national 
security will begin to be balanced in future 
years by the very substantial savings we are 
assuring through this cost reduction pro- 
gram. 

As you know, the savings are being 
achieved in three ways: 

1. Buying only what we need to achieve 
balanced readiness. 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs through inte- 
gration and standardization. 


I. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 


(a) Refining requirements calculations: 
The best way to ensure that we buy only 
what we need is to start at the very beginning 
of the procurement process—the setting of 
requirements. Through a systematic and in- 
tensive review of requirements calculations, 
we have been able to cancel $700 million of 
purchases which otherwise would have been 
made had our procurement programs still 
been based on planning factors and inven- 
tory levels considered necessary in past years. 
The largest part of this reduction occurred 
in spare parts for aircraft and missiles. We 
expect to increase these savings in fiscal years 
1964 and 1965. 

Here are some of the ways in which these 
savings were achieved in fiscal year 1963: 

1. The Army has introduced the new uni- 
form issue priority system permitting reduc- 
tion in order and shipping time by an aver- 
age of 15 percent, thereby reducing on-hand 
inventory requirements. Fiscal year 1963 an- 
nual savings are estimated at $36.2 million. 

2. By closer management control, the Navy 
has been able to reduce stocks of high de- 
mand spare parts on aircraft carriers by 50 
percent. 

3. By a detailed analysis of repair opera- 
tions time, the Air Force has been able to 
reduce repair cycle time on high cost items 
from 90 to 45 days and on low cost items from 
120 to 60 days. In total, the Air Force has 
reduced requirements on some 400,000 items 
with annual savings of $469 million. 

(b) Increased use of excess inventories: 
During fiscal year 1963 almost $1.2 billion in 
excess inventories held by the Department 
and its contractors has been redistributed to 
other military users for current consumption 
or mobilization reserves. This is an increase 
of better than $200 million in the rate of re- 
utilization, compared with fiscal year 1961. 
Our goal for the next 2 years is to increase 
this rate to more than $400 million over thi 
1961 level. 
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Here are some examples of reutilization of 
excess inventories in fiscal year 1963: 

1. More than 1 million 2.75-inch rockets 
excess to the Air Force were transferred to 
the Army for use on helicopters. By spend- 
ing $10 million to restore them to operational 
conditions, the Army is saving $41 million 
over the cost of new procurement. 

2. Twenty J-79 jet engines excess to the 
Air Force were transferred to the Navy for 
use in KD-20-1 flying targets, thereby sav- 
ing $4.4 million. 

3. Five M-33 fire control systems excess to 
the Army were transferred to the Navy to 
be used as Government furnished equipment 
on a Navy contract, thereby saving $2.3 
million. 

4. Thirty-one unserviceable aircraft en- 
gines excess to the Air Force were trans- 
ferred to the Army for use on Army aircraft. 
By spending $372,000 to put them in good 
condition, the Army was able to save 
$806,000 over the cost of new procurement. 

5. Sixty-seven and three-tenths million 
dollars worth of parts was reclaimed from 
excess Air Force aircraft engines during the 
first 11 months of fiscal year 1963. 

With excess stocks now representing a $12 
billion investment, one of our most impor- 
tant logistics management problems is to 
ensure that we use every item having a 
further useful life. A central clearing house 
has recently been established at the Logistics 
Services Center in Battle Creek, Mich., where 
by the end of this calendar year a complete 
inventory of such items will be available. 
Requirements of the military departments 
are already being screened against this cen- 
tral inventory and available stocks trans- 
ferred from one military department to an- 
other to meet valid needs. 

(c) Eliminating “goldplating” in specifica- 
tions: Last year I reported to you that we 
were undertaking a major effort to eliminate 
from our procurement specifications costly 
materials and fabrication processes not es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the item 
being bought. As a result, we are now aver- 
aging savings well over $1 million per week 
in reduced costs, and we expect these sav- 
ings to triple during the next 2 years. 

The following are some recent examples 
which illustrate the wide range of oppor- 
tunities for such value engineering savings: 
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II. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUND PRICE 


It is not enough to buy only what we need, 
we must also buy at the lowest sound price. 

(a) Shifting from noncompetitive to com- 
petitive procurement: Maximizing competi- 
tion in defense procurement is sound public 
policy. It is one of the most effective means 
of broadening the industrial base and in- 
suring that we obtain the lowest sound price 
on what we buy. The purchase of special- 
ized military items, however, involves unique 
problems which tend to limit our opportuni- 
ties to buy competitively. We are attempt- 
ing, nevertheless, to expand continually the 
opportunities for competitive bidding even 
on these specialized items, and in the process 
of doing so we have achieved savings in tue 
first 10 months of fiscal year 1963 of $195 
million. We have found that when we are 
able to shift from a single source to a com- 
petitive procurement, we normally achieve 
a reduction in price of at least 25 percent. 
On 58 major procurements made competi- 
tively during the third quarter of fiscal year 
1963, the average reduction was 30 percent of 
the price formerly paid to the sole source 
producer. 

Here are some examples of shifts to com- 
petitive procurements in fiscal year 1963, in- 
cluding both end items and components: 


Gross 

Previous| First | savings 

Item compet- on fiscal 
itive | year 1963 

price | procure- 

ment 


. M-110 S-inch howitzer_| $68, 044 | $41, 415 87, 855, 555 


1 

2, “Ss w 175-millimeter 
Lee 68,036 | 41,376 | 3,625,760 
3. Roe radio receiver... 1,519 1, 034 908, 890 

4, Le oas receiver/trans- 
„ 3. 970 2, 692 927, 048 

E RTA eee rans- 
— — 3,074 2,036 | 7, 338, 660 

6. e e pack 
„ 2.278 843 10. 494, 312 
7. GRC- radio sets... 34,478 | 17,411 | 4,300, 940 


To insure a concerted effort toward com- 
petitive buying whenever possible, we estab- 
lished specific goals to be achieved by each 
of the military departments and the Defense 
Supply Agency in terms of the percentage 
of awards to be made by price competition 
in each of the fiscal years 1963, 1964, 1965. As 
the following chart [not printed in RECORD] 
reveals, the Department of Defense as a 
whole in the first 10 months of this fis- 
cal year has exceeded the full year 1963 
goal; 37.6 percent of all awards were made 
to the lowest responsible bidder, compared 
with 32.9 percent in fiscal year 1961. 

The estimated $195 million saved during 
the first 10 months of fiscal year 1963 breaks 
down as follows: 


Estimated price savings from competition 


Millions 
Aircraft components and parts $40 
Missile components and parts 24 


Vehicles (combat and noncombat) 27 


Ships and components 58 
Weapons and ammunition 1 
Supplies and services 2 

Ee e e Dey oe 195 


The full year savings may be somewhat 
greater when final results for May and June 
are known. Our goal in this area is to in- 
crease total price reductions through compe- 
tition by an additional $100 million each 
year for the next 3 years, thereby reaching 
an annual rate of savings by fiscal year 1966 
of $500 million over the fiscal year 1961 
level, 

(b) Shifting from cost-plus to fixed-price 
and incentive contracts: The increasingly 
complex weapon systems resulting from the 
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technological revolution of the 1950's led to 
a great expansion in the use of the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. However, both Depart- 
ments and industry officials agreed that cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts not only fail to 
provide incentives for economy, but actually 
deaden management efficiency by removing 
the need for either the Department or the 
contractor to estimate costs accurately, and 
to plan and control programs tightly. 

Accordingly, last year we established spe- 
cific goals for a reduction in the use of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts by each military de- 
partment in each of the 3 fiscal years 1963-65. 
The goal for fiscal year 1963 was to re- 
duce such contracts to 25.8 percent of to- 
tal contract awards (compared with 38 per- 
cent in the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1961) with an ultimate goal of not more 
than 12.3 percent by fiscal year 1965. This 
is a very ambitious goal but we are exert- 
ing every effort to meet it. 

Improvements actually achieved by each 
of the military departments during fiscal 
year 1963 are: 

In percent] 


9 months 10 poat 
of fiscal | of paat Change 


year 1961 | year 1 


As shown on the following chart [not 
printed in Rrcorp], cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts during the first 10 months of fiscal 
year 1963 dropped to 21.1 percent of the 
total—the lowest level since fiscal year 1955. 

As a result of these efforts, the value of 
annual awards under cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts has declined by $3.2 billion on a basis 
comparable to fiscal year 1961. Our best 
estimate is that for each dollar shifted to 
firm fixed-priced and incentive contracts, 
we should be able to reduce final costs by at 
least 10 percent—a total saving of $320 mil- 
lion. 

Til. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 


The third broad area for improving logis- 
tics management is the reduction of operat- 
ing costs by: 

1. Terminating unnecessary operations; 

2. Standardizing and simplifying proce- 
dures; and 

3. Consolidating and increasing the effi- 
ciency of major operating services: supply, 
communications, transportation, and main- 
tenance. 

(a) Terminating unnecessary operations: 
Retention of unneeded real estate and facili- 
ties constitutes one of the largest hidden 
costs in defense operations. In 1961 you in- 
structed me to review thoroughly our utiliza- 
tion of real properties, and, wherever pos- 
sible, to consolidate activities in order to 
eliminate unnecessary overhead costs, free 
personnel for higher priority duties, and re- 
lease property which could be put to more 
productive use by the civilian economy. 
Accordingly, we have instituted a permanent 
program of inspection and review to achieve 
these objectives. During the past 2 years, 
actions have been initiated at over 400 loca- 
tions in the United States and overseas 
which, when completed, will produce the fol- 
lowing results: 

Real estate returned to civilian use, 265,905 
acres. 

Industrial plants with commercial poten- 
tial made available for sale, 54 plants. 

Personnel being released or reassigned, 
53,310 men. 

Annual operating savings, $316 million. 

During the next 2 years we expect to take 
additional actions which will increase the 
annual savings to almost $450 million, with 
further sayings anticipated in later fiscal 
years. 
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The adverse impact of these actions on 
the local economies is being completely or 
substantially offset in many cases. The Ad- 
ministrator of GSA recently advised me that 
in calendar year 1962, 26 industrial plants 
released by Defense were sold at fair market 
value of $49 million, and that these plants 
are now employing 27,000 workers. In ad- 
dition, we have an active program to assist 
employees and communities adversely af- 
fected by reduction or termination of de- 
fense activities. This program has been suc- 
cessful in minimizing loss of employment 
as well as in turning the excess properties 
to productive nondefense uses. 

(b) Standardizing and simplifying proce- 
dures: During fiscal year 1963, 16 different 
requisitioning systems were successfully con- 
solidated into one standard system, elim- 
inating extensive rewriting of information 
and wasted clerical effort. As a result, man- 
power reductions are be g to occur, 
and over the next 2 years the value of clerical 
time saved should reach $20 million per 


year. 

On October 1 we plan to introduce a new 
single multipurpose shipping document 
which is designed to replace the 81 different 
bills of lading and shipping forms now in 
use. The value of the man-hours which 
the new improved system is expected to save 
when fully operational is estimated at more 
than $30 million per year. 

(c) Consolidating and increasing efficiency 
of operations: Actions taken during the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1963 to con- 
solidate and increase the efficiency of other 
logistical operations of the Department of 
Defense should produce savings of almost 
$220 million per year, somewhat more than 
our full year goal. 

1, The Defense Supply Agency, in its first 
18 months of operation, has produced results 
well beyond our estimates prior to its crea- 
tion. DSA is now managing 1 million items 
of common supplies and has proved its abil- 
ity to provide effective support to military 
users at substantially less cost than they pre- 
viously incurred. Overhead savings of $31 
million in fiscal year 1963, and $35 million 
in fiscal year 1964 are already assured. In- 
ventories in fiscal year 1963 were reduced by 
10 percent, or $240 million, and a program 
was initiated to consolidate DSA stocks at 
11 instead of 77 primary locations. Further 
improvements in DSA’s operating efficiency 
are expected in future years. 

2. Communications systems savings: Dur- 
ing the past year the responsibilities of the 
Defense Communications Agency have been 
expanded and its effectiveness improved. 
Consolidated procurement of leased-line 
services and more effective utilization of ex- 
isting defense and commercial services have 
produced savings of $82 million. 

3. Transportation and traffic management: 
Savings of $13 million reported during the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1963 resulted 
from the increased use of economy class air 
travel, decreased cost of household goods 
shipments, and more economical use of air- 
lift for cargo movements. Our goal for fiscal 
year 1963 was a saving of $17 million. These 
economies are expected to increase during 
the next 2 fiscal years, reaching an annual 
rate of $41 million by fiscal year 1965. 

4, Maintenance management: Among oth- 
er steps, we are installing detailed cost 
accounting and information systems to pro- 
vide a basis for measuring and evaluating 
the performance of maintenance activities 
employing more than 1 million military and 
civilian personnel at some 2,000 locations. 
Savings from these and other reforms de- 
signed to provide more economical mainte- 
nance of equipment, family housing and 
other property exceeded $90 million in the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1963—approxi- 
mately double those in all of 1962. Our fiscal 
year 1965 goal for savings in these areas is 
over $400 million per year. 
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Iv. SUMMARY 

Last year I submitted a memorandum on 
the cost-reduction program reporting re- 
forms which I estimated would produce an- 
nual savings of over $750 million in fiscal 
year 1963 toward a fiscal year 1967 goal of 
$3 billion per year. Today I can report sav- 
ings of $1 billion in fiscal year 1963, one-third 
more than planned. Largely because of the 
rapid progress we have been able to make, 
we have now raised our goal for fiscal 1967 
by about one-third—from the $3 billion pro- 
posed last year to the $4 billion which is our 
current goal. As these savings materialize 
they are being reflected in the Department's 
annual budget, helping us to meet the heavy 
burden of national defense with the least 
possible demand on the Nation’s resources. 

ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Illinois with respect to the 
savings reported to the President and to 
Congress by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator, who, while he 
was the Secretary for Air, brought about 
many economies, while at the same time 
increasing the efficiency of the Air Force. 
He knows whereof he speaks. 

Mr. President, in view of the frequent 
downgrading of Congress and of con- 
gressional efforts to achieve economy, it 
may be appropriate to mention some of 
the congressional personalities and civic 
groups which have sought for these 
economies over the years. 

In the House, Speaker MCCORMACK, 
Congressmen T. B. CURTIS, F. E. HÉBERT, 
and H. C. Bonner have worked for years 
to achieve greater economies in military 
procurement. 

I hope I will not be considered im- 
modest if I inquire if readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will also remember 
how, since 1951, I have urged the con- 
solidation of supply functions, the 
greater use of competitive bidding to re- 
duce the prices paid, and a better pro- 
gram of storage and utilization of stock 
and surplus, together with many other 
reforms. 

The Hoover Commission, with such 
men as Perry Shoemaker and John Stu- 
art and its representatives, Charles Hook 
and Frank Upman, have also given yeo- 
man service in the cause, while that fine 
public servant, Ray Ward, has been the 
informed and determined spark plug for 
nearly all efforts at improvement. 

But we were not able to make much, if 
any, headway with the successive Secre- 
taries of Defense until Secretary McNa- 
mara took office. On December 30, 1960, 
a few days before he was sworn in, I ad- 
dressed a detailed letter to him on this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this letter be inserted at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAR Mr. McNamara: May I first congratu- 
late you on your appointment as Secretary 
of Defense. I want to wish you well in this 
post which is of the highest responsibility 
and where the opportunity to serve the 
country is unsurpassed. 
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I am writing to draw your attention to my 
concern, and I think that of almost every 
Member of Congress and of private persons 
who have gone into it, over what is ap- 
palling and even scandalous waste in the 
Defense Department’s procurement and sup- 
ply system. I am enclosing a number of 
reports and other documents concerning this. 
May I mention only a few points. 

1. Some 86 percent of all contracts—both 
in dollar and number—are now negotiated 
rather than let by competitive bidding. This 
is inexcusable and results in millions of dol- 
lars in excessive prices In fact, in the re- 
ports on the latest Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill both the House and Senate 
urged radical reform in this area. We have 
been met, however, by little more than a 
series of justifications of the existing system 
instead of action to carry out the congres- 
sional mandate. 

2. In the last 2 years alone, the General 
Accounting Office has submitted over 50 re- 
ports going into detail concerning waste in 
procurement and supply. The testimony of 
the Comptroller General before my com- 
mittee indicates that these are representative 
samples of a much larger universe. Almost 
every time they go into this question, mal- 
practices and bad practices are found. 

3. There is almost a complete lack of in- 
tegration between and among the supply 
systems of the individual services and, 
equally important, within the services. 
There is vast duplication of personnel, in- 
ventories, warehousing, etc., which can only 
be solved by centralizing the supply systems. 
This should be done immediately at least 
with respect to those items which are com- 
mon to all of the services. 

4, The stock fund system has resulted in 
the accumulation of excess stocks and cash. 
Each service seems to operate them in a 
different way. There is no common practice 
concerning them. They often involve a 
double appropriation. In addition, the re- 
imbursable requirements have had the ef- 
fect of preventing other services and agencies 
from using stock fund materials which have 
subsequently been disposed of as surplus. 

5. The amount and disposal of surplus 
property is also of scandalous proportions. 
We are now selling off some $8 to $10 billion 
of surplus supplies. The question arises, 
“What kind of a supply system do we have 
which could conceivably generate such 
amounts?” In addition, we are receiving 
only 2 to 3 cents on the dollar when they are 
disposed of. 

Furthermore, there are literally hundreds 
of examples of concurrent buying and sell- 
ing—where one agency of the Government 
buys new supplies which another agency is 
at the same time disposing of as surplus. 
A recent Budget Bureau study showed that 
this was true in two-thirds of the examples 
and in their study the equipment was new, 
available in the same geographic area, etc. 

6. The Defense Department has at hand 
one agency which could radically help in 
solving some of these problems, That is the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center. But 
it is not being properly used. Services have, 
in effect, a veto over its activities and its 
hands have been tied. 

At the moment the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center is attempting, under great 
difficulties, to match the excess or surplus 
supply inventory with requirements of the 
services. But much more is needed. There 
should be a complete inventory of all sup- 
plies so that new procurement or require- 
ment can be matched, against existing stocks. 
This is not now true and calls for a central 
agency where all procurement requests can 
go and be matched against existing supplies 
before new purchases are made. 

In this connection also, many of us believe 
that the services have excessive quantities in 


May be billions. 
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their various inventory categories, i.e., mobi- 
lization reserve, etc. 

I believe that great savings can be made in 
procurement and supply in the Defense 
Department. To summarize—there must be 
more competitive bidding, greater centraliza- 
tion of purchase and supply, much more 
efficient handling of the surplus supply and 
disposal system, and the reform of the stock 
fund and reimbursable requirements. 

Fortunately, these reforms can take place 
under existing law. The Defense Depart- 
ment does not need legislation to effect 
these reforms. 

I think the motto of the Department 
should be to “use it up, wear it out, make 
it do,” wherever possible. As a minimum, I 
believe that $2 to $3 billion per year could 
be saved by merely beginning on these 
reforms. These savings should then be 
translated into more missiles, tanks, and 
combat troops so that our country can be 
more adequately defended and our people 
protected. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Secretary re- 
sponded by setting up a quarterly confer- 
ence with the congressional critics, and 
programs of action were jointly discussed 
and approved and reports made on prog- 
ress. It is impossible to give Secretary 
McNamara and his associates, Roswell 
Gilpatric and Thomas Morris, adequate 
credit for the splendid way in which they 
have worked at this problem, while Gen- 
eral McNamara has done an excellent 
job as head of the Consolidated Defense 
Supply Agency. 

There still remains a great deal to be 
done, particularly in the field of obtain- 
ing more competition in the awarding of 
contracts, but since the reforms of Sec- 
retary McNamara and his associates are 
being vigorously opposed both within and 
without the armed services by those who 
are still attached to the old wasteful 
order, we need to appreciate the Secre- 
tary’s qualities while he is here and un- 
der fire and not merely after he has gone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 3 seconds 
more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The judgments of 
history may ultimately come, but they 
are seldom of much direct service in the 
concrete struggles of life. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, with the con- 
sent of the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I say, with great 
respect, that the senior Senator from 
Illinois is exceedingly modest. The work 
he has done in the years I have been in 
the Senate on consolidating procurement 
has been one of the primary reasons for 
the recent successes in this field, and the 
American people should be grateful to 
him for the work he has done over the 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
I hoped I would not be considered ego- 
tistical if I spoke about this matter. 
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AMENDMENT OF LEAD-ZINC SMALL 
PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3845) to amend the Lead-Zinc Small 
Producers Stabilization Act of October 3, 
1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider a nomination on the 
executive calendar, which was reported 
earlier today by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MeCLzLLANI, and which has 
been cleared by both the minority and 
majority leadership. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Pat Mehaffy, of Arkansas, to be 
a US. circuit judge for the eighth 
circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE RE- 
SOURCES IN OREGON AND CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy, without losing the 
floor? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 316, Senate bill 
793. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
793) to promote the conservation of the 
Nation’s wildlife resources on the Pacific 
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flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, 
Upper Klamath, and Clear Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 4, line 16, after 
“Sec. 4.”, to strike out: 


In carrying out the policy of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall retain full 
authority to lease for agricultural purposes 
the reserved public lands lying within the 
Executive order boundaries of the Lower 
Klamath and the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuges. Leases for agricultural purposes 
shall provide for the growing of grains, for- 
age, and soil-building crops, except that not 
more than 25 per centum of the leased lands 
may be planted to row crops. 


And insert: 


The Secretary shall, consistent with proper 
waterfowl management, continue the pres- 
ent pattern of leasing the reserved lands of 
the Klamath Straits unit, the Southwest 
Sump, the League of Nations unit, the Hen- 
zel lease, and the Frog Pond unit, all within 
the Executive order boundaries of the Lower 
Klamath and Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuges and shown in plate 4 of the report 
entitled “Plan for Wildlife Use of Federal 
Lands in the Upper Klamath Basin, Oregon- 
California,” dated April 1956. Leases for 
these lands shall be at a price or prices 
designed to obtain the maximum lease reve- 
nues. The leases shall provide for the grow- 
ing of grain, forage, and soil-bullding crops, 
except that not more than 25 per centum of 
the total leased lands may be planted to 
row crops. All other reserved public lands 
included in section 2 of this Act shall con- 
tinue to be managed by the Secretary for 
waterfowl purposes, including the growing 
of agricultural crops by direct planting and 
sharecrop agreements with local cooperators 
where necessary. 


On page 6, line 4, after the word “by”, 
to insert “the”; in the same line, after 
the word “contract”, to insert “between 
the United States and the Tulelake Irri- 
gation District, dated September 10, 1956, 
or any amendment thereof,”; and after 
ue 15, to insert a new section, as fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 8. The Secretary may prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to stabilize the ownership of the land 
in the Klamath Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon and California, as well as the admin- 
istration and management of the Klamath 
Federal reclamation project and the Tule 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge, Lower Kla- 
math National Wildlife Refuge, Upper Kla- 
math National Wildlife Refuge, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge, to preserve 
intact the necessary existing habitat for mi- 
gratory waterfowl in this vital area of the 
Pacific flyway, and to prevent depredations of 
migratory waterfowl on agricultural crops in 
the Pacific Coast States. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, all lands owned by the United 
States lying within the Executive order 
boundaries of the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge, the Lower Klamath National 
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Wildlife Refuge, the Upper Klamath Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and the Clear Lake 
Wildlife Refuge are hereby dedicated to wild- 
life conservation. Such lands shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the major purpose of waterfowl manage- 
ment, but with full consideration to opti- 
mum agricultural use that is consistent 
therewith. Such lands shall not be opened 
to homestead entry. The following public 
lands shall also be included within the 
boundaries of the area dedicated to wildlife 
conservation and they also shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the major purpose of waterfowl management, 
but with full consideration to optimum agri- 
cultural use that is consistent therewith. 
Such lands shall not be opened to homestead 
entry: Hanks Marsh, and first form with- 
drawal lands (approximately one thousand 
four hundred and forty acres) in Klamath 
County, Oregon, lying adjacent to Upper 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge; White 
Lake in Klamath County, Oregon, and Siski- 
you County, California; and thirteen tracts of 
land in Siskiyou County, California, lettered 
as tracts “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, “E”, FV, “G”, 
H“, e , „ IL and “N” totaling ap- 
proximately three thousand two hundred and 
ninety-two acres, and tract “P” in Modoc 
County, California, containing about ten 
acres, all as shown on plate 4 of the report 
entitled “Plan for Wildlife Use of Federal 
Lands in the Upper Klamath Basin, Oregon- 
California,” dated April 1956, prepared by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. All 
the above lands shall remain permanently 
the property of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Subject to conditions hereafter pre- 
scribed, and pursuant to such regulations as 
may be issued by the Secretary, 25 per cen- 
tum of the net revenues collected during 
each fiscal year from the leasing of Klamath 
project reserved Federal lands within the 
Executive order boundaries of the Lower 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge and the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge shall be 
paid annually by the Secretary, without fur- 
ther authorization, for each full fiscal year 
after the date of this Act to the counties in 
which such refuges are located, such pay- 
ments to be made on a pro rata basis to each 
county based upon the refuge acreage in each 
county: Provided, That the total annual pay- 
ment per acre to each county shall not exceed 
50 per centum of the average per acre tax 
levied on similar lands in private ownership 
in each county, as determined by the Secre- 
tary: Provided further, That no such pay- 
ments shall be made which will reduce the 
credits or the payments to be made pursuant 
to contractual obligations of the United 
States with the Tulelake Irrigation District 
or the Klamath Drainage District, and the 
priority for the use of the net revenues shall 
be (1) to pay or credit to the Tulelake Irri- 
gation District the amounts already com- 
mitted to such payment or credit, and (2) to 
pay to the Klamath Drainage District the 
balance thereof until the sum of $197,315 
shall have been paid as full reimbursement 
for the construction of irrigation facilities to 
the lands involved. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall, consistent 
with proper waterfowl management, con- 
tinue the present pattern of leasing the 
reserved lands of the Klamath Straits unit, 
the Southwest Sump, the League of Nations 
unit, the Henzel lease, and the Frog Pond 
unit, all within the Executive order bound- 
aries of the Lower Klamath and Tule Lake 
National Wildlife Refuges and shown in plate 
4 of the report entitled “Plan for Wildlife 
Use of Federal Lands in the Upper Klamath 
Basin, Oregon-California,” dated April 1956. 
Leases for these lands shall be at a price 
or prices designed to obtain the maximum 
lease revenues. The leases shall provide for 
the growing of grain, forage, and soil-build- 
ing crops, except that not more than 25 
per centum of the total leased lands may 
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be planted to row crops. All other reserved 
public lands included in section 2 of this 
Act shall continue to be managed by the 
Secretary for waterfowl purposes, including 
the growing of agricultural crops by direct 
planting and sharecrop agreements with 
local cooperators where necessary. 

Sec. 5. The areas of sumps 1(a) and 1(b) 
in the Klamath project lying within the 
Executive order boundaries of the Tule Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge shall not be reduced 
by diking or by any other construction to 
less than the existing thirteen thousand 
acres. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States under any migratory bird 
treaty, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 
Stat. 755), as amended, or the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (45 Stat. 1222), as 
amended, waters under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be regulated, 
subject to valid existing rights, to maintain 
sump levels in the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge at levels established by the con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Tulelake Irrigation District, dated September 
10, 1956, or any amendment thereof, and 
regulations pursuant thereto, which shall be 
levels that in the judgment of the Secretary 
are adequate and practicable for waterfowl 
management purposes. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is hereby directed 
to complete studies that have been under- 
taken relating to the development of the 
water resources and waterfowl management 
potential of the Clear Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge. The results of such studies, when 
completed, and the recommendations of the 
Secretary shall be submitted to the Congress. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I think 
it fair to say that the legislation now be- 
fore the Senate represents one of the 
most important pieces of conservation 
legislation which the 88th Congress will 
consider. In the previous Congress the 
Senate approved essentially similar legis- 
lation to this which I had the honor of 
introducing. It has the recommendation 
of every conservation group in America. 
It has the recommendation of the De- 
partment of the Interior of the Federal 
Government. It likewise bears the stamp 
of approval of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission of California, the State govern- 
ment of California, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, every California conservation 
group, and various farm groups as well. 
It is the only bill which carries these 
endorsements. 

As I say, I offered that legislation 2 
years ago und the Senate passed it. My 
regret is that the House of Representa- 
tives did not have time to complete con- 
sideration of it in the previous Congress 
after a subcommittee there had approved 
it. This year, in the early days of this 
session, with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
I introduced S. 793 which is essentially 
the same as the legislation which was ap- 
proved by the Senate a year ago. 

I am, therefore, most pleased to bring 
before the Senate, as its pending busi- 
ness, S. 793, a bill representing many 
years of diligent effort by people aware 
of the supreme importance of conserv- 
ing and managing, for its highest and 
best use, in the interest of the people, 
an area of the public’s lands at and near 
the Oregon-California border. These 
lands, with their water and marsh areas, 
have from earliest time served as the 
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sanctuary for millions upon millions of 
migratory waterfowl. S. 793 would 


preserve a portion of the original area 
for the purpose it has historically 
served. 

On April 24, 1963, the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs conducted a full hearing on my 
bill and on S. 784, a related bill intro- 
duced by Senator ENGLE. Because our 
bill, S. 793, is virtually the same bill as 
my previous bill, S. 1988, and because S. 
793 dedicates four refuges while S. 784 
dedicates but three refuges, the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee each con- 
cluded that the logical course is to enact 
S. 793 rather than S. 784 and thus S. 
793 has been favorably reported to the 
Senate, with some clarifying amend- 
ments written into S. 793 by merging cer- 
tain provisions from S. 784 to aid in 
achieving the primary purpose of the 
two bills, without, however, changing, in 
any respect, our basic purpose of sound 
conservation. 

I am pleased that a number of my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle have 
joined as cosponsors of the proposed leg- 
islation, to demonstrate the widespread 
interest which the Senate has in this 
subject. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
measure is to achieve an equitable solu- 
tion to a public land utilization problem 
that has been before the Department of 
the Interior for over 20 years. This bill 
would dedicate for the major purpose of 
waterfowl management, but with full 
consideration to optimum agricultural 
use that is consistent therewith, the land 
and water areas of four existing wildlife 
refuges established by Executive order 
plus additional nearby public lands of 
some 6,891 acres for a total of some 133,- 
000 acres so dedicated. Under all cir- 
cumstances, the major purpose of con- 
servation, sound waterfowl management, 
would remain supreme. 

In deciding how to legislate in this 
regard, the basic question before the 
committee was whether to preserve the 
area primarily for conservation, or to 
authorize management techniques and 
disposition of lands to private owner- 
ship so as to limit the conservation pur- 
poses in certain respects. The commit- 
tee resolved the issues in favor of 
conservation purposes—primarily water- 
fowl management—because it clearly ap- 
pears that such is in the public interest, 
not only so as to conserve the important 
national and international natural re- 
source of waterfowl, but also because the 
maintenance of an adequate habitat for 
these migratory fowl is in the best in- 
terests of the great majority of affected 
agriculturalists. A good habitat at this 
location holds the birds until after the 
harvesting of crops to the south through- 
out California. That is why our State 
farm organizations favor this bill. 

In resolving the issues in a way con- 
sistent with best conservation practice, 
the committee rejected contentions made 
by two irrigation districts. First, it is 
believed that it is not necessarily so, as 
was claimed by the Tulelake Irrigation 
District, California, that harm to the lo- 
cal agricultural interests will follow from 
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the committee’s decision that waters 
within the Tule Lake refuge, as elsewhere 
in the complex, should be at levels that 
are adequate and practicable for water- 
fowl rather than for agriculture, in the 
event of a conflict between the two pur- 
poses. Representatives of the district 
claimed that their contract with the 
United States forbids such a priority for 
conservation. However, they testified 
that operation of the water sumps within 
the Tule Lake refuge, since an unfortu- 
nate incident in 1959—and I remember 
that incident very well—has been under 
regulations of the Secretary in a manner 
which has not caused the district harm, 
such regulations being recognized by the 
contract itself. Yet it also appears that 
the interests of waterfowl] have been ade- 
quately protected. This legislation mere- 
ly assures that this will continue to be, 
and that the first consideration of the 
United States is sound conservation. It 
is hoped that an enlightened and mutual- 
ly beneficial operation of the waters may 
continue. With performance of the dis- 
trict’s obligation to maintain the dikes 
and sumps, as provided in its contract, 
no conflict in the priorities ought to arise. 
But if it did, the bill assures that water- 
fowl management purposes must prevail. 

Second, the Klamath drainage district, 
Oregon, asked for some 6,365 acres of 
public land of the lower Klamath refuge 
to come under private ownership. That 
district suggested that the property in 
private ownership could carry easements 
favoring undisturbed perpetual public 
hunting rights. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee concluded that the property 
should remain in public ownership for 
the ultimate highest utilization in the 
oe complex. 

In doing so it was decided that it 
should be done in part on recommenda- 
tions to that effect from the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

In order that the legislative history 
may be abundantly clear, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the committee, at pages 1, 2, 3, and the 
four lines at the top of page 4, be set 
forth in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
793) to promote the conservation of the Na- 
tion’s wildlife resources on the Pacific Fly- 
way in the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, Upper 
Klamath, and Clear Lake National Wild- 
life Refuges in Oregon and California and 
to aid in the administration of the Klamath 
reclamation project, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon, with amend- 
ments, and recommend that the bill, as 
amended, do pass, 

AMENDMENTS 

On page 4, strike all of section 4 and in- 
sert the following new section 4: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary shall, consistent 
with proper waterfowl management, con- 
tinue the present pattern of leasing the re- 
served lands of the Klamath Straits unit, 
the Southwest Sump, the League of Nations 
unit, the Henzel lease, and the Frog Pond 
unit, all within the Executive order bound- 
aries of the Lower Klamath and Tule Lake 
National Wildlife Refuges and shown in plate 
4 of the report entitled “Plan for Wildlife 
Use of Federal Lands in the Upper Klamath 
Basin, Oregon-California,” dated April 1956. 
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Leases for these lands shall be at a price 
or prices designed to obtain the maximum 
lease revenues. The leases shall provide for 
the growing of grain, forage, and soil-build- 
ing crops, except that not more than 25 per 
centum of the total leased lands may be 
planted to row crops. All other reserved 
public lands included in section 2 of this act 
shall continue to be managed by the Secre- 
tary for waterfowl purposes, including the 
growing of agricultural crops by direct plant- 
ing and sharecrop agreements with local co- 
operators where ne 

On page 5, line 11, after the word “by”, 
insert the word “the”. 

On page 5, line 11, after the word “con- 
tract”, insert the following: “between the 
United States and the Tulelake Irrigation 
District, dated September 10, 1956, or any 
amendment thereof,” 

Add a new section 8 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The Secretary may prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act.“ 

On April 24, 1963, the Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee conducted a full hear- 
ing on S. 784, introduced by Senator ENGLE, 
and S. 793, introduced by Senator KUCHEL 
for himself and Senator ROBERTSON. S. 793 
is virtually the same bill as S. 1988, 87th 
Congress, which was approved by this com- 
mittee and thereafter by the Senate on May 
16, 1963. 

Both the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs gave 
careful consideration to those provisions of 
the two bills that indicated some differences. 
The committee believes that the amendments 
set out above have resulted in a merger 
which has improved S. 793. Section 5 of 
Senator Encue’s bill, S. 784, replaces the 
original section 4 of S. 793. This section 
provides that the present pattern of leasing 
the reserved lands within the area shall 
continue. 

The second amendment assures the settlers 
and the Tulelake Irrigation District that the 
operation of the sump levels in the Tule Lake 
Wildlife Refuge will be in conformance with 
the contract between that district and the 
United States, dated September 10, 1956, 
which shall be levels that in the judgment 
of the Secretary are adequate and practicable 
for waterfowl management purposes. The 
bill, as reported, reassures the farmers in the 
local area of the protection of their valid 
existing rights. 

That section of the bill, thus amended, 
reads: 

“Waters under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be regulated, subject to 
valid existing rights, to maintain sump levels 
in the Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge 
at levels established by the contract between 
the United States and the Tulelake Irrigation 
District, dated September 10, 1956, or any 
amendment thereof, and regulations pursu- 
ant thereto, which shall be levels that in 
the judgment of the Secretary are adequate 
and practicable for waterfowl management 

” 

The third amendment, adding section 8, 
merely confirms the Secretary's power to issue 
regulations under this proposed act. 

The action taken by the committee con- 
forms to the recommendation of Governor 
Brown, of California, when he urged a single 
bill encompassing the interests of the various 
parties concerned. The committee has tried 
to do this subject to the basic objective of 
the legislation which is conservation of valu- 
able public resources, 

DISCUSSIONS 

The purpose of this measure is to achieve 
an equitable solution to a public land uti- 
lization problem that has been before the 
Department of the Interior for over 20 years. 
This bill would dedicate for the major pur- 
pose of waterfowl management, but with full 
consideration to optimum agricultural use 
that is consistent therewith the land and 
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water areas of four existing wildlife refuges 
established by Executive order plus addi- 
tional nearby public lands of some 6,891 
acres for a total of some 133,000 acres so 
dedicated. 

The basic question before the committee 
was whether to preserve the area primarily 
for conservation or to permit agricultural 
purposes and management techniques to 
limit the conservation purposes in certain 
respects. The committee resolved this issue 
in favor of conservation, primarily water- 
fowl management purposes, because it 
clearly appears that such a priority is in the 
public interest, not only for reasons of con- 
servation of the important national and 
international resource of waterfowl but also 
because the maintenance of an assured safe 
habitat for these migratory fowl is in the 
best interests of the great majority of af- 
fected agriculturalists. A good habitat at 
this location holds the birds until after the 
harvesting of crops to the south throughout 
California. 

In resolving the priority issue in favor 
of waterfowl, the committee believes that it 
is not necessarily so that harm to the local 
agricultural interests of the Tulelake Irriga- 
tion District will follow. Representatives of 
the district testified that operation of the 
water sumps within the Tule Lake Refuge 
since an unfortunate incident in 1959 has 
been under regulations of the Secretary in 
a manner which has not caused the district 
harm, and yet it also appears that the in- 
terests of waterfowl have been adequately 
protected as the bill provides that they shall 
be. It is hoped that such an enlightened 
and mutually beneficial operation of the 
waters can continue. 

The bill also provides for— 

“(1) Continuation of the present pattern 
of leasing, at prices designed to obtain maxi- 
mum revenues, of certain lands in the Lower 
Klamath and Tule Lake Refuges. 

“(2) The revenues from the leases (after 
deducting up to $50,000 per year due the 
Tulelake Irrigation District and the sum of 
$197,315 to the Klamath Drainage District) 
will be shared equitably with the local coun- 
ties on the basis of payment of 25 percent 
of the net lease revenues but not to exceed 
50 percent of the average per-acre tax levied 
on similar lands in private ownership.” 

The committee believes that S. 793, as 
amended, is a proper solution to the manage- 
ment of these important public lands ly- 
ing at the waist of the three-nation Pacific 
Flyway. Further disposal of lands is pro- 
hibited, a financial contribution to local gov- 
ernment, out of revenues from the lands, is 
provided for, financial obligations to two 
affected irrigation districts are assured out 
of revenues from the lands, and conserva- 
tion is clearly established as the priority 
purpose of management in the area. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in sum- 
mary, from Theodore Roosevelt’s time, an 
area of public lands in northern Califor- 
nia has been protected only by Executive 
order for the purpose of providing a 
habitat for millions of migratory water- 
fowl in their annual trek from Canada 
to Mexico. That is part of the Pacific 
coast flyway. The proposed bill would 
give legislative sanction to a whole series 
of protective Presidential executive de- 
crees. It will do more than that. It 
would provide that the fundamental duty 
of the Department of the Interior, rep- 
resenting the people of the United States, 
would be so to conduct the operations 
there that conservation purposes will be 
given priority. This is an excellent piece 
of legislation. It ought to be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I concur 
in the remarks of my senior colleague 
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that this is an important piece of legis- 
lation. In order that our legislative rec- 
ord may be complete, the bill was intro- 
duced not only by us, but also by Senators 
ROBERTSON, JACKSON, ALLOTT, ANDERSON, 
BIBLE, Moss, BURDICK, METCALF, Mc- 
GOVERN, NELSON, MECHEM, and DOMINICK. 
I have joined in cosponsorship of the bill 
because, as reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, it is a good 
bill. It will accomplish our basic objec- 
tive of wildfowl conservation at Tule 
Lake and at the same time it will protect 
the rights and benefits of the 50-year-old 
Klamath reclamation project. 

There was some controversy over this 
in California and Oregon. In February 
we had two bills—one, S. 784, which was 
prepared at my request by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; the other, S. 793, 
introduced by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator KucHEL. Essentially 
alike in providing for permanent estab- 
lishment of the four wildlife refuges, 
they had one basic difference. My bill, 
S. 784—and an identical one, H.R. 3817, 
introduced by the Congressman from the 
area, Representative “Bzz” JOHNSON— 
required specific recognition of the ex- 
isting reclamation contract between the 
United States and the Tulelake Irrigation 
District. S. 793, as introduced, did not 
recognize the Tule Lake contract. 

Well, without relating the contro- 
versy—which I think was unfortunate 
and unnecessary—I want to say to the 
Senate that in my judgment it has been 
resolved. The committee report (No. 
341, page 2)—is forthright. It gives us 
a new bill, S. 793 by number, that is con- 
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sistent with S. 784 in substance. The 
five sections of the two original bills that 
were identical in language or alike in 
substance are left unchanged. These are 
sections 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7. 

In section 4, pertaining to the leasing 
of reserved lands, the committee sub- 
stituted a section verbatim from my bill 
S. 784. In section 6 the committee re- 
solved the key issue by requiring opera- 
tion of Tule Lake “at levels established 
by the contract between the United 
States and the Tulelake Irrigation Dis- 
trict, dated September 10, 1956, or any 
amendment thereof, and regulations 
pursuant thereto, which shall be levels 
that in the judgment of the Secretary 
are adequate and practicable for water- 
fowl management purposes.” 

Section 8 of the reported bill also is 
taken verbatim from S. 784. 

I hope and believe that everybody is 
happy. The bill as reported meets our 
common objectives. If adopted by the 
Congress it will, at long last, provide per- 
manent nesting grounds for ducks and 
geese in a vital section of the great Pa- 
cific Flyway. I urge Senate approval of 
S. 793, as reported. 

In order that there may be a complete 
legislative record, I have prepared an 
analysis of the various sections of the 
bills, as they were changed and incorpo- 
rated in the bill before the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the analysis 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Kiamatu-Ture Lake Bits 


8. 784 (ENGLE) 8. 793 (KUcHEL) 8. 793 (as revised and reported by 
committee) 
Sec. 1: Land management policy. Sec. 1: Identical to Engle bill. See. 1: No change. 
Secs. 2 and 3: Designation of wildlife | Sec. 2: Same in substance. Sec. 2: No change, 
areas. 
Sec. 4: Payments to counties. See. 3: Same in substance. Sec. 3: No change. 
Sec. 5: Leasing of reserved lands. See, 4: Similar in substance, but | Sec. 4: Substitutes verbatim sec. 5 of 
east definitive. Engle bill. 
Sec 6: Sump See. 5: Identical. See. 5: 8 
Sec. 7: Requiring a to exist- | Sec. 6: “Valid existing rights“ — Sec. 6: Substitutes in substance 
ing. irri ion contract, no reference to irrigation project. sec. 7 ‘of —.— bill. 
Sec, 8: C Lake — Sec. 7: Identical. er T e 
me 9: Authority to issue regula- | No provision, ; Tdenti to sec. 9 of Engle 
tions, 


Note.—The original Engle and Kuchel bills Sig page identical in lan 
adopted verbatim or in su 
owe 


tions except the 3 marked above. The commit 
instances, making it in practical effect the Engle vin 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the most important section of our 
bill is section 6. The opposition to my 
bill would have subordinated the con- 
servation purposes to the requirements 
of the irrigation district. The opposition 
did not prevail. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of section 
6 of my bill, S. 793, and section 7 of the 
Engle bill, S. 784, be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. The difference of ap- 
proach will be readily apparent, and will 
add to the legislative history. 

I ask consent, also, to include sundry 
letters and articles and testimony ap- 
pearing in the hearings on both S. 784 
and S. 793. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States under any migratory bird 
treaty, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 


or the same in substance in all sec- 
ance the Engle provisions in all 3 
the committee used the Kuchel name and number 


Stat. 755), as amended, or the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act (45 Stat. 1222), as amended, 
waters under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be regulated, subject 
to valid existing rights, to maintain sump 
levels in the Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge at levels established by the contract 
between the United States and the Tulelake 
Irrigation District, dated September 10, 1956, 
or any amendment thereof, and regulations 
pursuant thereto, which shall be levels that 
in the judgment of the Secretary are ade- 
quate and practicable for waterfowl manage- 
ment purposes. 
S. 784 


Sec. 7. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States pursuant to treaties, in- 
ternational agreements, the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 703 et 
seq.), or the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 715 et seg.) 
waters under the control of the Secretary 
shall be regulated to maintain levels that 
in the judgment of the Secretary are 
adequate and practicable for waterfowl man- 
agement purposes; Provided, That to the ex- 
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tent the sumps within the Tule Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge are maintained, 
they shall be operated and maintained in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
7 (b) and (d) of the contract between the 
United States and the Tulelake Irrigation 
District, dated September 10, 1956, and the 
rules and regulations of the Secretary. 
THE RESOURCES AGENCY OF 
CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF 
FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, April 19, 1963. 

Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Member of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: Thank you for 
sending us a copy of your bill S. 793, the Tule- 
Klamath legislation. 

We are pleased that you have introduced 
this important conservation bill, and we are 
giving it our wholehearted support. 

We hope that you will be successful in 
your endeavors to have this legislation adopt- 
ed by Congress. 

Sincerely, 
W. T. SHANNON, 
Director. 


From the San Francisco Examiner, Mar. 13, 
1963] 
TULE Lake BATTLE Is Nor Over 
(By Walt Radke) 

Any sportsman who thinks that battle to 
preserve the Tule Lake-Lower Klamath 
waterfowl refuges is all over, should take 
a look at some of the small print in the 
Engle-Johnson bill, presently wending its 
way through committee in Washington, D.C. 

Congressman HAROLD T. BIA JOHNSON, in 
whose constituency Tule Lake lies, and Sen- 
ator CLAIR ENGLE, who previously represented 
the area in the House, have cosponsored a 
measure which is strikingly similar to the 
famed Kuchel bill * * * with one glaring 
exception. 

If they have their way, water levels in the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge would be 
operated and maintained in accordance with 
an irrigation contract. 

It was under a similar contract, in 1959, 
that irrigators attempted to pump Tule Lake 
dry in an effort to force wildlife interests out, 
and to allow homesteading of sump areas. 

The ensuing battle between the sportsmen 
and farmers went clear back to Washington, 
D.C., where the Interior Department finally 
had to step in and force the irrigation inter- 
ests to maintain water levels compatible with 
waterfowl needs. 

Should Congress pass the Engle-Johnson 
bill (S. 784), instead of the new Kuchel bill 
(S. 793), the farmers could still wind up in 
the driver's seat at Tule * * * and the an- 
cient conflict between waterfowl conservation 
and agriculture would be perpetuated. 

Fortunately for the sportsmen, the Kuchel 
bill is being supported by just about every 
interest other than agriculture. 

The measure has the backing of the In- 
terior Department, Governor Brown, the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Department, the Duck- 
hunters Association of California, the 
National and California Wildlife Federations 
and the Izaak Walton League, the Audubon 
Society, among others. It also has the back- 
ing of the average Pacific flyway shotgunner 
and blind buyer. 

Truly, a formidable list. 
underestimate the opposition. 


But let’s not 


From the San Francisco Examiner, Apr. 21, 
1963] 
KucHe.’s BILL GOOD ror DUCKS, RICE 
(By J. P. Cuenin) 

Every duck hunter in California should im- 
mediately write to his Senator and Congress- 
man and ask them to not only vote for Sen- 
ator THomas H. KUCHEL’s bill, S. 793, but 
to work for its passage. 
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KucHet's bill, if passed, will not only save 
ducks for the hunters, but it will help to 
prevent the destruction of rice by the birds 
that will pour into the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys before the rice is harvested. 

Over the years a great deal of the original 
area of the famous Upper and Lower Klam- 
ath Lakes and Tule Lake has been taken 
over by homesteaders. They still are trying 
to grab more of this perfect waterfowl area 
which for centuries has been the main way 
station for millions of ducks migrating from 
Alaska and the vast Prairie Provinces of Can- 
ada to California. 


TWO DEFINITE FLIGHTS 


We have two definite flights of ducks that 
reach the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys. One of these comes down the coast 
from Alaska and turns east at Point Reyes 
toward the Suisun Bay, and from that area 
spreads up the Sacramento Valley and down 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

The second and largest flight comes to 
California from the Ducks Unlimited region 
in Canada on an overland flight, with an ex- 
tended stopover at Upper and Lower Klamath 
Lake and Tule Lake refuges. 

The waterfowl which come to us via the 
Elamath and Tule Lake refuges remain in 
that area and seldom come down to the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys until most 
of the rice has been harvested. But if there 
is insufficient water on the refuges, they may 
swarm down to our rice growing districts and 
clean out a great deal of the rice. 

In recent years there have been as many as 
7 million ducks counted in 1 day on the 
Elamath-Tule refuges at a time when the 
harvesters were busy cutting rice on the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Valley’s 400,000 acres 
of rice. If at that time there happened to be 
a scarcity of water on the Klamath-Tule 
ponds, and that mass of ducks moved down 
to the Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley area, 
there would have been a tremendous loss of 
rice. 

NEW REFUGES 

However, the Federal Government and our 
State government have spent millions of dol- 
lars to create about 60,000 acres of refuges 
scattered about the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys, and there was no sudden 
increase in the numbers of ducks, though 
there were some planes used to herd the birds 
from the ricefields to the refuges. 

Senator KUCHEL’S bill, if passed, will make 
it possible for the Federal Sport Fishing and 
Wildlife Service to get ample water to keep 
the ponds on the refuges filled to the correct 
height to prevent another outbreak of botu- 
lism. This killed more than 200,000 water- 
fowl in 1946 and 1947 in those refuges. 

A couple of years ago when my sidekick, 
Walt Radke, went up to the Klamath-Tule 
district to hunt with a local guide, there was 
so little water in the pond they intended to 
hunt on, they had to push their boat over 
200 yards of bare mud to reach the edge of 
the water. They bagged limits of ducks, but 
with that type feather edge water, and if the 
temperature that could prevail in August and 
September had been recorded then, there 
could have been a big outbreak of botulism. 

During the last outbreak I went up to a 
meeting held in Klamath. After a long dis- 
cussion it was decided that the dikes should 
be built so that the water depth could be 
kept up to 14 inches. That would prevent 
the mud on the bottom from building up 
enough heat to bring on a hatch of the 
dreaded botulism bugs. 

At a meeting of Ducks Unlimited, Dr. Karl 
Meyer of the University of California, known 
throughout the world as the great botulism 
expert, told us that maintaining a depth of 
14 inches on the ponds would prevent an- 
other outbreak. 
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San Jose STATE COLLEGE, 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 

San Jose, Calif., April 20, 1963. 
Hon. Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Jackson: This is regarding 
S. 793, Senator KucHet’s bill on the Tule- 
Klamath Waterfowl Refuge Area. 

I have been long familiar with this area 
and the problem. I was consulting biologist 
for the investigator hired by the Duck Hun- 
ters Association of California in 1959, to 
investigate the water management problem 
of Tule Lake refuge at that time. 

The Tule-Klamath refuges are extremely 
important to the Pacific flyway and what- 
ever affects these refuges will affect the 
flyway. 

The important factor here is the proper 
management of the water level of the ref- 
uges. Full responsibility for all management 
factors must rest with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service personnel. This is not possible if 
the water is controlled by the irrigation 
district. In the investigation mentioned 
above it was clearly disclosed that the irri- 
gation district was deliberately withholding 
water in order to embarrass the refuge per- 
sonnel with the hunters. This was nothing 
but a “squeeze play” to eventually release 
refuge land for homesteading and private 
interests. 

For this reason I cannot support S. 784 
which puts the water control in the hands 
of the irrigation district. This will merely 
create the same old problem. 

We do not need more potatoes and grain. 
We do need more permanent waterfowl areas. 
The waterfowl of the Pacific flyway are a 
$20 million asset just in California alone. 

I strongly urge the support of Senator 
KucHEL’s bill S. 793. The water must be 
controlled by the refuge personnel. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM GRAF, 
Professor of Wildlife Management. 
ASSOCIATED SPORTSMEN 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 10, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: This organization 
composed of 140 clubs and approximatley 
11,000 members are most concerned with the 
Tule-Klamath legislation. 

It is difficult to realize that people, some in 
political circles can so easily dismiss the 
importance of this Pacific flyway which un- 
less maintained can easily sound the death 
knell of migratory waterfowl in the Western 
United States. The adverse effect such a 
catastrophe would have on the economical 
and recreational stability of these Western 
States would be astounding and we sincerely 
trust the Congress of the United States will 
this year provide for this area the protection 
so vitally required. 

The membership of this association is fully 
conscious of your efforts in our behalf in 
this matter, Mr. KUCHEL. 

As a matter of sound principle and in 
appreciation of your efforts we are pledged to 
support S. 793 in any manner that may be 
helpful. 

Please do not hesitate to call upon us for 
that assistance we may be able to render. 

Sincerely, 
JULIUS vox Nosrrrz. 
President. 
CONCORD SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, INC., 
Concord, Calif., April 15, 1963. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We of the Concord Sportsmen’s 

Club of Concord, Calif., wish to point out 
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that section 7 of the Senator Clair Engle bill 
(S. 784) is totally unacceptable to the sports- 
men of California. We cannot accept the 
use of water for irrigation before it is used 
for the waterfowl area. 

We urge you to act favorably on a bill that 
is to be presented April 24, 1963, by Senator 
THOMAS Kuchl. (S. 793). We believe this 
legislation to protect our wildlife is fair and 
just. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN YATES, 
Secretary. 


San Dreco County 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
San Diego, Calif., April 20, 1963. 
Senator Tom KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
wishes to be recorded as supporting your 
Tule-Klamath waterfowl bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Sam WEISENBERG, 
Secretary. 
Sports COUNCIL, INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 21, 1963. 
Re S. 793 to promote the conservation of the 
Nation's wildlife resources on the Pacific 
flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, 
Upper Klamath, and Clear Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and 
California and to aid in the administra- 
tion of the Klamath reclamation project. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: Sports Council, Inc., of Los An- 
geles and southern California, including its 
combined membership of over 200 represent- 
atives and manufacturers’ representatives of 
recreational materials and equipment are 
100 percent for your Senate bill 793. 

This bill will protect for many years to 
come the Pacific flyway in preserving the 
area of the Tule Lake and the Klamath as 
far as the Clear Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uges, both the Oregon and California areas 
are in need of protection in the Pacific fly- 
way. 

Your statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 109, No. 22, has been read 
in committee and found to be very accurate 
and gives full protection to all aspects of 
the problem, to the extent of satisfaction of 
those who have hunted the area for many 
years. 

We request a “do pass” on Senate bill 793 
in the meeting of the committee April 24, 
1963. 

Yours for conservation. 

Fnrra MANGOLD, 
Executive Secretary. 

ALTADENA, CALIF., 
April 21, 1963. 

Dran Senator Kuchl: We support your 
Tule-Klamath bill, S. 793. It is necessary 
that the water level be controlled in a man- 
ner which takes into consideration the needs 
of the waterfowl. 

Thank you for your work on the wilderness 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER B. POWELL, 
Legislative Committee, 
Pasadena Roving Archers. 


SANTA PAULA, CALIF., 


April 21, 1963. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The Santa Paula Sportsmen's 
Club urges you and your committee to op- 
pose bill S. 784. We find section 7 of said 
bill totally unacceptable. We feel it is in- 
consistent to dedicate land for waterfowl 
then chance cutting off the water. 
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The language in bill S. 793 is, in our opin- 
ion, more consistent with good practice and 
we further urge your support of same. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH V. Barn, 
Legislative Chairman, 
Santa Paula Sportsmen’s Club. 


FRESNO COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, LTD., 
Fresno Calif., April 8, 1963. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
jairs Committee, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The Fresno County Sportsmen's 
Club urges your support for Senator 
KUCHEL’S S. 793 relative to the preservation 
of the Tule-Klamath waterfowl area. We 
strongly feel that the Tule-Klamath area 
must be preserved for the use of waterfowl. 
We must also oppose Senator ENGLe’s bill, 
S. 784, for the reason that it will do no good 
to dedicate land for waterfowl and then 
have the water cut off. Adequate and prac- 
tical water levels must be maintained for 
waterfowl management purposes. 
We are depending on you to do all possible 
to protect the future of our Pacific flyway. 
Sincerely, 
H. Dopprince, 
President. 


ARROYO GRANDE SPorRTSMEN’s CLUB, 
Arroyo Grande, Calif., April 10, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Kuchl: Thank you for your ef- 
forts in behalf of the sportsmen and con- 
servations, 

The Arroyo Grande Sportsmen’s Club 
wishes to assure you of the support of the 
members in obtaining the passage of Tule- 
Klamath waterfowl legislation represented 
by your Senate bill 739. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. Bon“ McDONALD, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


„INC., 
Santa Ana, Calif., April 9, 1963. 
Re Tule-Klamath legislation. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Jackson: The California 
Division, Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., urges strongest support for S. 793 (Hon. 
Tuomas H H. KUcCHEL) and H.R. 3016 (Hon: 
James B. Urr). Other bills introduced are 

unsatisfactory, particularly S. 784 (Senator 
CLAIR ENGLE), and H.R. 3817 (Representative 
Harold T. “Bizz” Johnson). Waterfowl 
management interests in our wildlife refuges 
must take precedence over the interests of 
the irrigation districts, 

We thank you for your consideration. 


yours, 
WARREN E. McCarry, 
Chairman, Wildlife Committee, 
California Division. 


Lobt SporTSMAN’s CLUB, INC., 
Lodi, Calif., April 7, 1963. 

Re Tule-Klamath waterfowl area. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR JACKSON: Senator THOMAS 
KucHEL has a bill scheduled for hearing on 
April 24. We are particularly impressed with 
S. 793, as it provides that a water level be 
maintained, that are in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior, adequate and prac- 
ticable for a sound waterfowl management 
program. 
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Section 7, of Senator EN s bill, S. 784, is 
totally unacceptable by the members of this 
club. 

The members therefore respectively urge 
the enactment of KUCHEL’s bill, S. 793. 

Yours truly, 
GORDON L. NICHOLS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
SUNNYVALE ROD & Gun CLUB, 
Santa Clara, Calif., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I would like to express op- 
position, in our club’s name, to section 7 of 
Senator ENGLE’S S. 784. We would also like 
5 ö our support for Senator KUCHEL’S 


ee waapecktatiy: 
AL LaURINEE, 
Executive Officer. 


Forester’s ROD & Gun CLUB, 
Oakland, Calif., April 10, 1963. 
Hon. HENRY M, JACKSON. 

Dear Sim: This is in reference to bill S. 793, 
Tule-Klamath waterfowl legislation intro- 
duced by Senator THOMAS Kucuet asking for 
your support in this bill. 

We of the Forester’s Rod & Gun Club, as- 
sociated with the Associated of 
California and its affiliates, wholeheartedly 
support Senator KUCHEL’s bill and are not in 
favor of Senator CLam ENGLE’s bill S. 784, 
section 7. 

Hoping to get your support in this matter, 
we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN O. FULLER, 
President. 
MILDRED C. FULLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WEST END FISH & GAME 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Ontario, Calif., April 11, 1963. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I am writing you 
on behalf of the West End Fish & Game 
Association. We wish to express our support 
for Senator Kucue.’s bill, S. 793, re Tule- 
Klamath waterfowl legislation. 

We feel that Senator KUCHEL has a good 
understanding of the situation and in his 
bill is considering the overall good and the 
need for preserving this waterfowl habitat. 
Therefore, we request that you lend your 
support to this bill, S. 793. 

Sincerely, 
B. J. DAHLSTROM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


— 


West END FISH & GAME 
Association, INC. 
Ontario, Calif, April 11, 1963. 

Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: On behalf of the 
West End Fish & Game Association, I am 
writing expressing our opposition to Senate 
bill 784, author Senator ENGLE, re Tule- 
Klamath waterfowl legislation. 

We are opposed to it because we feel that 
the water level should be maintained at a 
level conducive to a good waterfowl habitat. 
This is the only area suitable for this in 
many miles along the west coast. This water 
level cannot be maintained if the principal 
use of the water is for irrigation 

We request your opposition to this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. J. DAHLSTROM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., April 12, 1963. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Senate Office ae te 
Washington, D 

Dran — "Jackson: Sportsmen from 
California and all the Western States urgently 
request that your committee again endorse 
Senator KUCHEL’s Klamath-Tule Lake con- 
servation bill, S. 793. 

We must oppose Senator ENGLe’s bill, S. 
784 because section 7 of the bill would allow 
depletion of the water supply. 

Sportsmen are hopeful that Senator 
KucueEt's bill will not be held up in the 
House as it was last session. We ask you to 
actively support this fine conservation 
measure. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLEY MARTIN, 
President. 


San Bruno RoD & Gun CLUB, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 12, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS KucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: We members of the San Bruno Rod 
& Gun Club urge passage of bill, S. 793. 
Ron Rovecno, 
Secretary. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., 
April 15, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our entire club and many unattached 
hunters are in strong support of your S. 793. 
You are to be congratulated and be assured 
of our support. 

RUSSELL F. 


CHAPIN, 
President, Stockton e aeii Club. 


— CALIF., 
April 17, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the members of the Key Rod 
& Gun Club, wish to extend our support, as 
to the bill S. 793, Tule-Klamath waterfowl 
legislation. 

We oppose the bill S. 784 brought up by 
Senator Cram ENGLE. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. r 
Secretary. 


Paciric RoD & Gun CLUB, INC., 
San Bruno, Calif. April 15, 1963. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: The Pacific Rod & Gun Club, 267 
members strong, wish to advise you of their 
solid support to the Tule Lake bill S. 793 of 
Senator Tom KUCHEL. 

Very truly yours, 
L. BURGESS, 
Secretary. 


Marin ROD & GUN CLUB, INC. 
San Rafael, Calif., April 15, 1963. 

Re S. 793, Tule-Klamath waterfowl legisla- 

tion. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 

Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: As a conservation 
club dedicated to the preservation of fish, 
wildlife, and recreation, we have had occasion 
to examine the content of some measures 
now before your committee, and in particular 
S. 793 and S. 784. 

We feel that the Tule-Klamath Waterfowl 
Refuge is perhaps the most important area 
in the Pacific flyway and must be preserved 
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if migratory waterfowl hunting is to be en- 
joyed in the Western States. 

May we vigorously point out that section 7 
of S. 784 is completely unacceptable, and we 
urge the enactment of S. 793. 

Our 2,300 members are of a single mind in 
urging your favorable consideration of S. 793. 

Respectfully, 
PauL S. WARE, 
Secretary. 


DIXON GAME CONSERVATION CLUB, INC., 
Dixon, Calif., April 15, 1963. 

Hon, SENATOR KucHEL: Our regular meet- 
ing of the Dixon Game Conservation Club, 
Inc., held April 9, the members went on 
record to support your bill S. 793 Tule-Klam- 
ath waterfowl area and oppose Senator 
ENdLx's bill S. 784. 

There are many duck hunters and duck 
clubs in the central California area that 
would be affected by the water supply kept 
at all times high level to keep the Western 
fiyway available for this area, 

Very sincerely, 

L. E. FERGUSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


VALLEJO ROD & GUN CLUB, INC., 
Vallejo, Calif, April 13, 1963. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 

Affairs Committee, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jackson: S. 793 is scheduled to 
be heard by your committee on April 24 at 
10 a.m. This bill concerns the Tule-Klam- 
ath Waterfowl Refuge, perhaps the most 
important area in the Pacific flyway. This 
refuge must be preserved if we are going to 
continue to enjoy migratory waterfowl hunt- 
ing in the Western States. 

Senator Cram ENGLE has introduced a 
similar bill, S. 784. Section 7 of this bill pro- 
vides a prior use of water in Tule Lake for 
irrigation purposes. Obviously, it will do no 
good to dedicate the land for waterfowl and 
then have the water cut off. 

The Vallejo Rod & Gun Club asks you to 
support Senator KUCHEL’s bill, S. 793, for the 
reasons pointed out above. 

Sincerely, 
LAVERNE ROND, 
President. 
JOHN M. MOISEFF, 
Secretary. 


WESTERN CONSERVATION CLUB, INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 13, 1963. 
Subject: Tule-Klamath waterfowl area, Sen- 
ate bill 793. 
Hon, Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: On my behalf and 
on behalf of the members of Western Conser- 
vation Club of Los Angeles, Calif. (a group of 
ardent sportsmen dedicated to the conser- 
vation, protection, propagation, and perpetu- 
ation of fish, game, and forest) I urge enact- 
ment of Senate bill 793 by Senator Kucuet, 
which would protect our Pacific flyway for 
waterfowl. 

I personally feel that this bill will provide 
adequate and practical waterfowl manage- 
ment in the Tule-Klamath waterfowl area 
and assure us that water levels will be ade- 
quately maintained for good waterfowl-man- 
agement purposes. 

In reference to Senate bill 784, section 
T gta feel that this section is not acceptable 

the sportsmen of California and again 
3 enactment of Senator KUCHEL’S 
bill S. 793 which, I believe, is in the best in- 
terests for proper waterfowl management. 
Respectfully 


yours, 
ROBERT B. ALLISON, 
President, Western Conservation Club, Ine. 
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Disrricr COUNCIL No. Lop TERAS 
SOCIATED SPORTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA, 
Oakland, Caye April 18, 1963. 

Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: The delegates to 
district council three of the Associated 
Sportsmen of California have instructed me 
to write you in support of Senator THomas 
Kucue’s bill S. 793 for the preservation of 
the Klamath-Tule Lake Refuge. 

We are opposed to section 7 of Senator 
ENGLE's bill S. 784, which would set aside the 
land for the refuge but allow prior use of the 
water for irrigation purposes. 

The Pacific duck flight is dear to the hearts 
of California sportsmen and the Klamath- 
Tule Lake Refuge is one of the prime resting 
places for this flight, 

Thank you for your consideration of our 
plea. 

FRANK HILLENDAHL, 
Recording Secretary. 
TULANE FISH & GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Tulane, Calif., April 17, 1963. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR JACKSON: The mem- 
bers of the Tulane Fish & Game Protective 
Association have read bills S. 793 by Senator 
KucnHet, and S. 784 by Senator ENGLE, con- 
cerning the Tule-Klamath legislation, We 
therefore would like to go on record to op- 
pose Senator ENGLE’S bill S. 784. The rea- 
sons are section 7 of the Engle bill is totally 
unacceptable to the California sportsmen. 
We would like to urge enactment of the 
Kuchel bill. 

Sincerely, 
VILMA SHEPPA, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
SAN PABLO AVENUE SPORTSMEN, INC., 
Berkeley, Calif., April 16, 1963. 

Hon. HENRY M, JACKSON, 

Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Dear Senator: We, a club of 350 sportsmen, 
are keenly interested in the passage of S. 
793. We feel that parts of Senator ENGLx's 
bill, S. 784, would not be to the best interest 
in preserving this key Pacific flyway area 
for aquatic birds with which both of these 
bills are concerned. Section 7 in S. 784, we 
as sportsmen and conservationists, find par- 
ticularly undesirable. We therefore ask you 
and members of your committee to approve 
favorably Senator KUCHEL’s bill, S. 793. 

Sincerely, 
WALFRID SAARNI, 
Secretary. 
APRIL 15, 1963. 

Hon. Henry M, JACKSON, 

Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The Hayward Sportsmen's 
Club, Inc., is vitally interested in the passage 
of S. 793—Tule-Klamath waterfowl legisla- 
tion, and we urge your active support. 

While Senator ENGLE has done much to 
aid the sportsmen in the West, his S. 784, sec- 
tion 7, is totally unacceptable to us in that 
it would nullify the effect and purpose of S. 
793 by providing prior use of water in Tule 
Lake for irrigation purposes, making it pos- 
sible to draw off water for irrigation just 
when it is vitally needed for ducks and geese 
when in that area. 

May we urge the careful consideration of 
your committee on this vital subject to 
western sportsmen. 

Gratefully yours, 
HAYWARD SPORTSMEN’s CLUB, INC., 
C. E. Witson, Secretary. 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb. 14, 1963] 

REMAREs or SENATOR THOMAS H. KuCHEL 
UPON INTRODUCTION OF S. 793 IN THE U.S. 
SENATE 

URGENT NECESSITY FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
PROTECTING VAST WILDLIFE REFUGES IN 
PACIFIC FLY WAY 


Mr. KucHEL. Mr, President, I am honored 
to introduce today what I sincerely believe to 
be one of the major pieces of conservation 
legislation which will come before this Con- 
gress. In a word, this bill gives congressional 
recognition and protection to several wildlife 
refuges located in both California and 
Oregon, which have been established or ex- 
panded by various Executive orders of several 
Presidents during the first four decades of 
this century. 

This proposed legislation is practically 
identical with S. 1988, 87th Congress, which 
passed the Senate without opposition a year 
ago. I regret that time did not permit the 
House of Representatives to conclude the 
consideration of this measure during the 
last session of the Congress, It is my hope 
that hearings by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs can be held 
shortly and that the Senate will favorably 
pass upon the matter at an early date so 
that it might be sent to the House where 
similar legislation has been introduced by 
two Members of the California delegation. 

Iam honored that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has 
placed his name on this measure as a co- 
author. 

Mr. President, by this measure the Con- 
gress would dedicate for the major purpose 
of waterfowl management, but with full con- 
sideration to optimum agricultural use that 
is consistent therewith, the public lands 
presently designated as the Tule Lake, 
Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges, the latter 
being in addition to the others earlier in- 
cluded in Senate bill 1988 of last year. Our 
hearings last year revealed there was no 
reason to exclude Clear Lake from the con- 
gressional protection being afforded its 
neighboring refuges and conservation and 
wildlife groups support the inclusion of the 
Clear Lake Refuge in this bill. 

This bill will also, as did the predecessor; 
S. 1988, afford similar protection to an addi- 
tional public lands area of some 6,891 acres 
not presently within the Executive order 
designation but similarly best suited for 
wildlife refuge use. 

It is thrilling to contemplate that by this 
legislation Congress can preserve, for the 
highest and best use of the many, for all 
time, this total of some 133,000 acres so 
that this area may continue to serve as 
nature ordained long before man’s shadow 
fell upon it. 

Though significant, even this is a mini- 
mum reservation. When one considers that 
around the year 1900 there were about 400,- 
000 acres of marsh and water in the Upper 
Klamath Basin, it is apparent that what we 
propose is neither too much nor too soon. 

Approximately 80 percent of all the water- 
fowl in the Pacific flyway use these refuges. 
As many as 7 million birds utilize this refuge 
complex in their semiannual migrations and 
it also serves annually as the nursery for 
the hatching of some 3,000 Canada geese 
and almost 112,000 ducks, many of the latter 
being the now dwindling redheads. Wild- 
life, other than waterfowl, also inhabit this 
complex as in the case of Clear Lake where 
sage grouse and pronghorn antelope occupy 
the rocky sagebrush uplands, 

Lest one concludes that this legislation is 
of interest for wildlife benefits only, even 
though such conservation and much-used 
recreation aspects would alone indicate the 
wisdom of the action, I point out the im- 
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portance of these refuges to the economy of 
the immediate locality and of more southerly 
parts of California, This refuge complex 
permits the holding of these millions of fowl 
until the crucial harvest of crops, such as 
rice and lettuce, to the south, has been ac- 
complished. Furthermore, in this feeding 
itself, the agricultural development of the 
area has been especially important, And 
the public hunting opportunities which are 
available in these refuges bring many people 
from all over the Pacific coast—from which 
the local economy is assisted. 

This bill, which I introduce today, carries 
a provision for payment for local government 
services to the counties within the area. 
The contractual obligations of the United 
States with the Tulelake Irrigation District 
and the Klamath Drainage District are recog- 
nized. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
retain full authority to lease for agricultural 
purposes the reserved public lands lying 
within the Lower Klamath and the Tule 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges. 

Under the provisions of the bill, sumps 
1(a) and 1(b) in the Tule Lake Refuge 
could not be reduced by diking or other 
construction to less than the existing 13,000 
acres. The bill further provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall regulate water 
under his control in accord with applicable 
migratory bird treaties and our domestic 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act and sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, so as to maintain 
sump levels in the Tule Lake Refuge at 
levels established by contract and regulation 
pursuant thereto and so that such levels are 
adequate and practicable for waterfowl man- 
agement purposes. 

The Department of the Interior and the 

t of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of the Budget all reported favorably on my 
bill last year and I feel assured that the pres- 
ent bill will again receive their favorable 
response. 


I am also proud to have had support in 
this matter by such as: the Izaak Walton 
League of America; the National Wildlife 
Federation; the Audubon Society; the Sierra 
Club; the North American Wildlife Founda- 
tion; the Sport Fishing Institute; the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners; the Wilderness Society; the 
Wildlife ent Institute; the Governor 
of California; the California Department of 
Fish and Game; and the California Fish and 
Game Commission; to mention only a few. 

I am particularly pleased that several 
groups aware of my intention to introduce 
this legislation in this Congress have already 
written me of their support and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have several of these com- 
munications, or pertinent parts thereof, and 
the bill which I have today introduced print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

I might add, Mr. President, that for fur- 
ther reprints of supporting letters, articles, 
editorials, statements, and so forth, I refer 
any interested persons to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of August 3, 1961, and to the printed 
transcript of the hearings on former S. 1988 
before the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, under date of February 23, 
1962. 

The Vice Present. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the communications and bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The communications presented by Mr. 
KUCHEL are as follows: 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: Thank you for 
sending me a draft copy of your bill to pro- 
mote the conservation of the Nation’s wild- 
life resources on the Pacific fyway in the 
Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, 
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and Clear Lake National Wildlife Refuges in 
Oregon and California and to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the Klamath reclamation 


project. 

This bill will be warmly received and vigor- 
ously supported by all the national, regional, 
State, and local conservation agencies and 
organizations that endorsed your earlier bill 
in the 87th Congress. I also expect that the 
Department of the Interior again will rec- 
ommend its enactment. You clearly stated 
the urgent need for this bill in your floor 
statements last year and in your testimony 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Fully 80 percent of the waterfowl of the 
Pacific flyway use the Tule-Klamath refuges 
during the spring and fall migrations. For 
that reason alone, their permanent dedica- 
tion for waterfowl restoration purposes 
should be supported by all Members of Con- 
gress from the Pacific flyway States. 

Approval of this proposed bill would be a 
significant conservation action of the 88th 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Ira N. GABRIELSON, 
President. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: Thank you for 
the invitation to comment upon your pro- 
posed draft of a bill to promote the conser- 
vation of wildlife resources in the Tule Lake- 
Klamath area of California and Oregon. 

I have read your draft and note this pro- 
posal essentially is the same as your S. 1988 
of the 87th Congress, with some few amend- 
ments recommended by the Irrigation Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee in the House last 
year. These amendments have improved 
the original version which was endorsed by 
the Interior Department and conservation 
organizations before passage by the Senate 
last year. 

The National Wildlife Federation believes 
it is absolutely essential for the welfare of 
the entire Pacific flyway and our internation- 
al migratory bird obligations that existing 
habitat at wildlife refuges in the Tule Lake- 
Klamath area be preserved and managed for 
the maximum numbers of waterfowl. This 
basic objective can be achieved only if the 
Tule Lake-Klamath area is dedicated for the 
major purpose of wildlife management. In 
short, the present refuge areas must be 
maintained without further loss of lands 
and water levels must be managed for maxi- 
mum waterfowl benefits yet encouraging op- 
timum agricultural production not in con- 
flict therewith. 

Your proposed bill accomplishes these ob- 
jectlves while continuing present agricul- 
tural arrangements, and we predict it will 
receive wide approval in States along the 
Pacific coast. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 


nn CoMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I have your draft of the 
Tule Lake bill, and the measure is one that 
will have our full support. 

39J32%2% : soe rings a arenas 4 
in order that hearings can be 
the earliest possible date. 

Cordially, 
SPENCER M. SMITH, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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Izaak WALTON LEAGUE 
or America, In 
Whittier, Calif. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL. 

Dran Sm: The Whittier chapter is very 
much concerned with the possible loss of the 
nesting and flyaway area of the Klamath 
and Tule wildfowl refuge. Each of our mem- 
bers is writing their support for your bill 
for this protection. 

If there is anyone else we can contact for 
support of this bill, we would like to write 
them, also. 

Thank you. 

WALLACE G. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


SOUTHERN Pacrric Ron & GUN CLUB, 

San Francisco, Calif., January 12, 1963. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: This statewide 
organization composed of railroad workers 
is pleased to hear that you intend to re- 
introduce S. 1988, the Tule-Klamath legisla- 
tion, which bill provisions proposes to pre- 
serve the Tule Lake-Klamath waterfowl area. 

It is indeed gratifying to the many sports- 
men of our organization to have you again 
supporting this bill which is so important 
to the sportsmen of our State. 

You may rest assured that your action 
will be given full publicity to the entire 
membershi, 


p. 
We are certainly pleased that you were re- 
elected to fill the post that you have so 
capably filled during the years. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. VISALIA, 
President. 
CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Carmichael, Calif., February 7, 1963. 
Senator KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Thanks for your letter of Janu- 
ary 29 referring to former S. 1988 and en- 
closing your new draft of this proposal. 

Our federation met in Sacramento on Feb- 
ruary 2-3 in an executive session on State 
legislation and the arrival of your new pro- 
posal on Tule-Klamath came just in time to 
be reviewed and enthusiastically endorsed. 
I have passed the draft on to our fish and 
game department for their information and 
you may hear from them direct. 

We are happy in knowing you will be in 
Washington looking after our interests for 
another term. Please continue to keep us 
informed on outdoor recreation and wildlife 


HEARINGS TESTIMONY, STATEMENT BY BEN 
GLADING, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF CALI- 
FORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 
Mr. GLAbINd. My name is Ben Glading, rep- 

resenting the California Department of Fish 

and Game. 

This statement is being made on behalf of 
Dr. Walter Shannon, Director of the Depart- 
ment, and on behalf of the California Fish 
and Game Commission. 

Both of these agencies have been support- 
ing actively this much needed legislation for 
a number of years. 

The purpose of this legislation—and now 
I am referring to both bills—is to preserve 
the necessary existing habitat for migratory 
waterfowl in the most vital single area of 
the Pacific flyway. It will also assure the 
continued control of depredations on agri- 
cultural crops, and the preservation of one 
of the largest and best waterfowl public 
hunting grounds in the United States. 
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The Tule-Klamath refuges are indispensa- 
ble to the mains of the Pacific flyway and 
its waterfowl resources. Eighty percent of 
the waterfowl of this flyway uses this area 
during the spring and fall migrations. At 
times the daily concentration of waterfowl 
reaches over 744 million birds. While the 
area is of value as resting and feed- 
ing habitat, it compares favorably, acre for 
acre, with some of the best Canadian breed- 
ing grounds. On the average, 100,000 to 
125,000 waterfowl are produced here, with a 
large proportion being the endangered 
species of redheads, and ruddy ducks. 

The need for stabilizing the existing ref- 
uges is indicated by the fact that during the 

60 years the marsh and water areas 
have dwindled from an original 187,000 acres 
to the present 25,000 acres. Each year addi- 
tional encroachments are being made on the 
remaining habitat. The existing areas meet 
certain waterfowl requirements. 

If their value for this use is seriously im- 
paired or destroyed, replacements will be 
necessary if the waterfowl resource is to be 
preserved, On the basis of experience in 
California, the purchase of suitable replace- 
ment lands would be very expensive, and at 
this late date practically unobtainable. 

It should be emphasized that in addition 
to being essential for the maintenance of the 
Pacific flyway’s waterfowl, the Tule-Klamath 
refuges are absolutely essential to maximum 
agricultural production in the Central Val- 
ley of California. 

During the fall migration, there is no 
stopping place for ducks between those ref- 
uges and the Central Valley that is capable 
of holding more than a small number of 
birds. Should the carrying capacity for the 
millions of ducks that stop over on the Tule- 
Klamath refuges each fall be jeopardized, the 
consequence to rice farmers and other agri- 
culturists would be disastrous. 

An earlier witness says whenever it snows 
the birds are going to move on, anyway. 
But these snows do not occur at the time of 
year that is critical to agriculture in the 
Central Valley. 

In other words, this critical time is past by 
the time any snows of any consequence ar- 
rive at the Tule-Klamath area. 

The proposed legislation will stop any 
further hom —and this is highly 
important—but it will not reduce agriculture 
income. 

The practice of leasing 15,000 acres of 
farmland will be continued under various 
practices. This practice not only helps the 
local economy, but it also provides waterfowl 
with great quantities of waste grains, weed 
seeds, and, after the fall rains, green forage. 

Thus, the agricultural economy will con- 
tinue, but, even more important, the more 
valuable waterfowl resource will be pro- 
vided. In summary, the main purpose of 
these bills is to stop any further encroach- 
ment on refuge lands for reclamation and 
homesteading purposes. Since these refuges 
are established only by Executive order, their 
status could change at any time. 

These bills would establish the refuges on 
a permanent basis, perpetuate the esthetic 
and recreational values of the waterfowl re- 
source, and assure protection to the Central 
Valley's established agricultural interests. 

For these reasons, it is essential that the 
refuge areas covered by legislation of this 
type be permanently dedicated to the pri- 
mary purpose of waterfowl management— 
and I would have to add, personally, as soon 
as possible. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Glading. 

Senator KUCHEL? 

Senator Kuck. We have two bills before 
us, S. 784 and S. 793. Which bill, if either, 
has your commission recommended? 

Mr. Guanine. As I tried to indicate in my 
statement, Senator, the main purpose is 
served by each bill. However, we have made 
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a careful analysis, largely through the At- 
torney General’s office, and as they are pres- 
ently worded, there is a preference for your 
bill, S. 793, which has to do with the con- 
troversial sections that have been discussed. 

Senator KUCHEL. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Glading. 
We appreciate your testimony. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Leffler, the general 
counsel for the International Association of 
Fish & Game Directors. 

STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
Mr. GUTERMUTH. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 

man. 

I would like to comment about a couple 
of things having to do with section 7 in 
the Engle bill, S. 784. 

Conservationists are pleased that the com- 
mittee has scheduled an early hearing on 
these bills that would permanently stabilize 
the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, and Upper 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuges, along 
the California-Oregon boundaries, for wild- 
life purposes. The circumstances favoring 
the need for congressional recognition of the 
refuges have not changed in the year that 
has passed since the committee last con- 
sidered this subject and reported out a sound 
bill that was approved by the Senate and by 
the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. Formal dedication of the 
refuges to wildlife purposes is supported by 
the affected Federal and State agencies and 
by conservationists everywhere. 

Because of their unique location in respect 
to available waters and marshlands in the 
Pacific flyway, the refuges are used by more 
than 80 percent of the flyways ducks during 
the spring and fall migrations. Large num- 
bers of ducks, geese, and other birds also 
nest there, and thousands of young are reared 
each year. The refuges also help retard the 
southward migration of ducks into Califor- 
nia’s Central and Imperial Valleys thereby 
assisting materially in decreasing serious ag- 
ricultural depredations that would be ex- 
perienced if the birds arrived before most 
harvesting was completed. The refuges are 
open to public visitation and hunting, and 
provide many hours of outdoor recreation 
opportunity for thousands of people and en- 
hance the local economy, in addition. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee's records and 
printed documents contain a thorough dis- 
cussion of the origin of the three refuges, 
their history of operation and development, 
and the factors that have forced the decision 
to seek congressional dedication of the areas 
for wildlife purposes. Much of that record 
already is known to the members of the 
committee and more of it undoubtedly will 
be reviewed before this hearing concludes. 
Rather than adding further to that testi- 
mony, I wish to discuss the principal differ- 
ences of the two bills before the committee. 

First, it should be recognized that con- 
servationists are grateful to both of the 
California Senators for their interest in seek- 
ing to resolve a problem that has pestered 
successive administrations for more than 20 
years. There is widespread support for the 
overriding objective of both bills; namely, 
to stabilize the boundaries of the three ref- 
uges and to assure their continued manage- 
ment in the interests of waterfowl and other 
wildlife and to aid in the administration 
of the contiguous project. 

Two fundamental elements influence the 
management of any refuge for waterfowl 
purposes. The first of these is land—liv- 
ing space in a sense—and this is provided 


limited additions of certain other public 
lands that are recognized as having primary 
value for the operation and management of 
the refuges. 
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We are pleased that the bills authorize 
continuance of the present pattern of agri- 
cultural leasing within the Tule Lake and 
Lower Klamath Refuges. There is no op- 
position to this. The present leasing agree- 
ments on about 15,000 acres enable local 
farmers to benefit from arable lands within 
the refuges, while at the same time, the 
crops that may be grown are carefully regu- 
lated so as to provide on-refuge waste grain 
for the ducks and geese. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also farms about 2,500 acres to pro- 
vide additional and necessary food for the 
birds. 

Leasing revenues would be shared with lo- 
cal counties on the basis of not to exceed 25 
percent of the net revenues collected annu- 
ally, providing that the total annual pay- 
ment per acre shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the average per-acre tax levied on similar 
lands. This scale of revenue sharing is con- 
sistent with the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as it applies throughout the coun- 


As I noted previously, the refuge opera- 
tion depends for its success, or failure, on 
suitable elements of land and water. Both 
S. 784 and S. 793 would assure that the ref- 
uges have sufficient area of land in order 
to fulfill their primary purpose without loss 
of value for wildlife. Some persons with 
whom I have talked have expressed prefer- 
ence for section 5 of S. 784 over section 4 
of S. 793 in that it is more precise in de- 
scribing the areas of the Tule Lake and 
Lower Klamath Refuges that would be open 
to agricultural leasing. Section 5 relates 
those lands to the official Plan for Wild- 
life Use of Federal Lands in the Upper 
ee Basin, Oreg.-Calif.” dated April 

The productive capacity and the overall 
usefulness of a waterfowl refuge depends 
upon an adequate supply of water, balanced 
both in quantity and in time with the needs 
of the birds. It is possible, in the case of a 
refuge like Tule Lake where the sump water 
levels can be controlled, to regulate the 
water supply so as to greatly facilitate 
waterfowl nesting, to minimize the occur- 
rence of botulism, or western duck sickness, 
and to favor public access at times where 
such access is necessary or desirable. Rea- 
sonable control of the water levels is neces- 
sary in order to assure that the Tule Lake 
Refuge will be managed so as to produce 
maximum benefits for waterfowl consistent 
with other prominent, local considerations. 

The acute relationship between water level 
control and refuge productivity is not idle 
speculation, Mr. Chairman. For example, 
operation and maintenance of the reclama- 
tion project whose waters pass into the Tule 
Lake Refuge sumps was taken over by the 
Tulelake Irrigation District in 1956 under 
a repayment contract to the United States. 
Contract regulations specified objective water 
levels in the sumps so as to be compatible 
with waterfowl nesting, to minimize the haz- 
ards of botulism to the birds, and to accom- 
modate public hunting, when permitted. The 
district ignored the regulations, altered the 
water level schedule drastically, ruined a 
waterfowl nesting season, and made it im- 
possible for hunters to reach shooting areas 
by boat. In 1960, the Interior Department 
charged the district with violating the con- 
tract and took steps to operate the project’s 
water pumps. Only then did the district 
agree to comply with a new set of objective 
water levels and to operate the pumps so as 
not to interfere with the wildlife objectives 
of the refuges. 

Conservationists wish to avoid any such 
misunderstanding in the future. It is not 
good for the waterfowl resource, for the Tule 
Lake Refuge, or for the local residents who 
are interested in the operation of the irriga- 
tion district. All parties should know exact- 
ly where they stand, the requirements that 
have to be met, and what is expected of 
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them. Preservation of the status quo is not 
enough. 

The committee should know that the con- 
servationists do not think that section 7 of 
S. 784 adequately takes care of the situation. 
Section 7 differs considerably from the corre- 
sponding section in S. 1988, which was re- 
ported by the committee and approved by 
the Senate last year, and from section 6 of 
S. 798, which is identical to the earlier bill. 
It also is at variance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of the Interior on 
S. 1988 last year. 

We are concerned about section 7 of S. 784 
because it singles out two paragraphs of the 
contract between the United States and 
the Tulelake Irrigation District for inclusion 
in the proposed law. The first of these, 
paragraph b, stipulates that the sumps with- 
in the Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge 
“shall be operated and maintained primarily 
for the protection of lands within the dis- 
trict for agricultural purposes, including 
flood protection and drainage and the use of 
said sumps for said purposes shall be prior 
to all other uses * * *.” 

Paragraph d of section 7 in the contract 
specifies that the Secretary of the Interior 
may make additional modifications of rules 
and regulations from time to time. 

The reasoning for seeking to include only 
two paragraphs of the contract between the 
irrigation district and the United States in 
a law that would be enacted by the Congress 
is obscure. In fact, the reasoning for in- 
cluding any part of the contract in law is 
obscure. The two paragraphs that are 
singled out would, in our opinion, project 
into the future the same doubts and mis- 
apprehensions that have provoked difficul- 
ties in the past. Their inclusion would 
weaken, not strengthen, the overall objec- 
tivity of any law that may be enacted by the 
Congress. 

Neither this committee, the Senate, nor 
the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation thought that any such reference 
was ni last year; the language in 
section 6 of S. 793 was satisfactory then. 


If the Congress were to enact isolated parts 


of the contract into law, then perhaps the 
conservationists should insist that the last 
sentence of section 8 of the contract should 
be included, too. It reads: “Subject to the 
terms and provisions of this contract, the 
jurisdiction of the United States over Tule 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge shall be un- 
changed and the continued use of refuge 
lands and waters for refuge purposes shall 
be as the Secretary may direct.” 

The net result of including section 7 of 
S. 784 would, in the conservationists’ opinion, 
provide grounds for the continuance of 
unfortunate and unnecessary conflicts be- 
tween the wildlife refuge and local farmers. 
We are opposed to section 7 as written. The 
apprehensions of the local farmers, if they 
may be termed apprehensions, are unjusti- 
fied. We would much prefer section 6 of 
S. 793 in that it recognizes valid existing 
rights.” We believe that local interests 
have “valid existing rights“ under the terms 
of the contract. 

Conservationists are not trying to run the 
farmers in the Tule Lake area out of busi- 
ness. Any allegation of that kind is ridic- 
ulous. What we are striving to do is to 
protect the Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge and to obtain necessary safeguards 
and assurances so that it can be operated 
efficiently and productively in future years. 
Tule Lake is not a local problem. It affects 
much more than local people. Because of 
the migratory nature of the waterfowl it 
accommodates, the influence of the Tule Lake 
Refuge ranges from to Mexico, 
directly affecting the interest of hundreds 
of thousands of people who reside in the 
several States of the Pacific flyway. This 
larger interest, it seems to conservationists, 
requires that Congress make sure that the 
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law that it enacts does not introduce any 
obstacles in the proper management of the 
refuge. The interests of sportsmen and out- 
door enthusiasts of all kinds in the several 
Western States must also be taken into 
regard. For this reason, the committee is 
urged to adopt the language of section 6 of 
S. 793 as it pertains to this situation. It is 
hoped that the bill can be reported and 
acted upon early in this session. 

The conservationists are quite disturbed 
about the specific references to those two 
sections in the contract in this bill. We 
think that it is uncalled for and unnecessary, 
and while the colloquy this morning here 
had to do with this other provision, and Mr. 
Kimball just mentioned this section 32 of 
the contract, I still think that it is a serious 
mistake to consider anything but the refer- 
ences to the contract itself in this legislation. 

Mr. Edwards said this morning, or at least 
I understood him to say, that the conserva- 
tionists had asked that we ignore the con- 
tract, if my understanding of his statement 
is correct, and I certainly do not want the 
record to show that. 

The conservationists have never suggested 
that we ignore this contract. What we are 
trying to say is that there is no use or good 
in specifically referring to this contract in 
this legislation. 

We have no desire to avoid or to abrogate 
or to this contract. That is not 
our thought. We want this contract carried 
out, but while we don’t want the contract 
ignored, we, at the same time, do not want 
it recognized in law by specific references in 
this legislation. We do not want inflexible 
parts of this contract referred to and made 
a part of the law. We don’t think that that 
is good. If you want to refer to the contract, 
which we have no objection to, then we 
think that is perfectly adequate to refer to 
the valid and existing rights. While we are 
discussing obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment under this contract, I would like to also 
refer you to the obligations, very severe ones, 
of the Federal Government under the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty. 

It is my understanding that treaties have 
an overriding effect in many respects, and we 
certainly have a real obligation under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty that certainly should 
be given very serious consideration when we 
are talking about the Federal Government’s 
obligation under this contract. 

Now, if it is very comforting for the Tule- 
lake Irrigation District to have some refer- 
ences made to that, then I can say that it is 
very discomforting to a lot of other people to 
think that treaty obligations are not being 
more specifically referred to in connection 
with the maintenance of these important 
refuges. 

One other comment and then I have said 
about all I care to. The record is full of the 
importance of these refuges, need for them. 
When we talk about the obligations to the 
general public in maintenance of these 
refuges we are talking about the obligations 
to literally millions of people. We are talking 
about these treaty obligations and all of the 
other responsibilities that we have in the 
maintaining of these renewable natural re- 
sources in the broad public interest over a 
long haul. 

If this legislation that was put through 

last year, which referred to valid and existing 
rights, was acceptable last year, and if it went 
through and was acceptable to the House 
subcommittee last year, as it was in S. 1988, 
then I say to you that in my humble opinion 
it will be acceptable to that House commit- 
tee again this year, and I hope that this lan- 
guage is deemed adequate by this committee 
again this year and by the Senate again this 
year. 
With that, I would like to say that we will 
take this legislation in its stride if the Senate 
will favor us with this legislation which we 
think is right and proper and have urgently 
needed. 
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The conservationists will go to work to get 
this legislation through the House. 
Thanks very, very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if there 
is no further discussion, I ask that the 
Senate adopt the committee amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I believe that public 
interest in this subject has been amply 
demonstrated. If there is no further 
discussion, I ask for third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. ENGLE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
especially happy to yield for the purpose 
of permitting the Senate to pass the 
proposed legislation, because it is a con- 
servation measure in which I have long 
been interested. I think it will serve the 
interests of the country as a whole. I 
congratulate the Senators from Cali- 
fornia on having the bill passed. 


“= 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION PIRATES 
TALENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago three scientists came into 
my office to complain about the policies 
of NASA in attempting to build scientific 
communities within that organization 
and to eliminate the opportunity for 
private industry or colleges to engage in 
basic scientific programs in the overall 
NASA program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
June 6, 1963, written to me by John H. 
Gardner, professor of physics at Brigham 
Young University, who was one of the 
three men. In his letter, Mr. Gardner 
details his fears with respect to this 
program. 

The situation was highlighted recently 
in an article entitled “Agencies Say 
NASA Steals Talent by Pay and Pro- 
motion Promises,” written by Joseph 
Young, for his column “The Federal 
Spotlight,” and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. So apparently 
NASA is not only making it difficult for 
scientists in private industry to work in 
the field; it has actually attempted to 
recruit scientists who are already in the 
Federal Government. According to the 
headline of the article, NASA is actually 
stealing such talent. 

The combination of the letter from Mr. 
Gardner and the newspaper article fo- 
cuses our attention on the problems cre- 
ated by this fast-growing organization, 
whose budget is now under study by a 
Senate committee. I think it appropri- 
ate that I ask unanimous consent that 
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the article also be printed in the RECORD, 
so that if may be available to members 
of the committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, 
Provo, Utah, June 6, 1963. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: my recent 
visit to your office with two of my scientific 
colleagues, we pointed out a number of dif- 
ficulties with the present trend in Govern- 
ment policy as it relates to the support of 
science and our concern as to the 
possible consequences of the continuation of 
this trend. I should like to reiterate some 
of the points we were attempting to make. 

I have not mentioned here the names of 
my colleagues nor their professional connec- 
tions since they are employed by a private 
company whose major customer is the Fed- 
eral Government and one of the prime rules 
of business is to avold offending the cus- 
tomer, This, of course, points up an obstacle 
in the way of appropriate feedback to Con- 
gress of information critical of Federal 
policies and procedures, particularly in those 
programs related to space where the Federal 


I believe also to large numbers of the sci- 
entific community, is the trend in NASA and 
in the Department of Defense toward the 
development of inhouse capability for the 
performance of basic research and other sci- 
entific tasks which can and, under our 
private enterprise system, should be per- 
formed by the private sector of the economy 
with a secondary role being played by the 
university. ‘The arguments for a strong 
in-house staff are of two kinds: (1) Consider- 
able scientific competence within the Gov- 
ernment is required for the effective deploy- 
ment of the large sums of money currently 
being spent in scientific activity; (2) it is 
inappropriate to pay private, profitmaking 
industry for basic research. Both arguments 
are completely fallacious. The AEC provides 
a substantive counter example to the first 
argument and the second could apply equally 
well to military and space hardware. 


prime interest is in engaging in research with 
as little involvement in paper work as possi- 
ble. The real work of spending and pro- 
curement must be done by high caliber 
administrators with the help of scientists 
acting in an advisory capacity. These latter 
should come from outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment because if they are working within 
the Government as researchers in the field in 
which they are called on for advice they are 
competitors for the funds being deployed 
and should properly be disqualified as inter- 
ested parties. Many examples of unfair com- 
petition of this nature from NASA and from 
scientific organizations in the Department of 
Defense have been recited to me by scien- 
tists working in industry. Frequently these 
men are reluctant to submit proposals which 
have been requested because they do not 
wish to reveal their plans and ideas to these 
Government in-house competitors. The fun- 
neling of large sums of money for research 
through administrators who have the choice 
of spending it outside of Government or 
within their own organizations can hardly 
help but lead to empire building within the 
Government. 

Again, with reference to the second argu- 
ment for in-house work, basic research is a 
product which has long been competently 
produced by scientists working in private 
industry and in the university. If there is 
a national need for this type of product in 
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the defense and space fields it is just as natu- 
ral to turn to the private sector of the 
economy for it as for military and space 
hardware. Since a considerable scientific 
competence is required by private industry 
in producing reliable hardware to do the 
job envisoned by the customer most in- 
dustries have assembled competent scientific 
staffs. In order to maintain this high level 
of scientific capability they must carry on 
a certain amount of basic research, Govern- 
ment procurement of basic research needs 
from private industry, therefore, has the 
added advantage of enabling industry to re- 
tain the scientific talent necessary to achieve 
its hardware mission. It is, on the other 
hand, inefficient and artificial to place the 
basic scientific function in the Government 
laboratory and the hardware function in pri- 
vate industry. 

NASA claims that a large fraction of the 
basic scientific work will actually be per- 
formed by private industry. This claim, 
however, seems to be contradicted by their 
actions. For example, a recent report of 
NASA program plans (Trans. of Am. Geo. 
Un., vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 228-235, Mar., 1963) 
describes a variety of space missions during 
the next 4 years. There are a total of 86 ex- 
periments aboard the payloads for the sev- 
eral missions described with 42 of these be- 
longing to NASA, 12 to other Federal lab- 
oratories, 32 to universities, and none to 
private industry. 

For a healthy science on a national scale, 
the national policy must encourage and ex- 
pand rather than exclude or restrict basic 
research in profit-making industry. Science 
must be to flourish in a diversity 
of environments, not just in nonprofit orga- 
nizations or in government. The industrial 
environment is quite different from civil 
service or the university; there are different 
needs, goals, and stimulations which are 

to the industry itself; there is a 
different balance between thought and ac- 
tion; each environment has its own novelty, 
its own kind of suggestiveness of problems 
and new research areas. Just as new tech- 
nological development may stem from theo- 
retical knowledge of an abstract kind, so pure 
science is often indebted to what is suggested 
by the technological requirements and prac- 
tices of industry. Scientific research seeks 
answers to questions but the formulation of 
questions is perhaps even more difficult and 
creative. Important new questions and ave- 
nues of research are often distilled from an 
industrial environment and could not occur 
to the Government or university researcher, 
and, of course, vice versa. 

Far from the cry that it is inappropriate to 
pay private, profitmaking industry for basic 
research is the solid fact that the Federal 
Government could hardly find a better way 
to stimulate economic growth and thus pro- 
vide more jobs than to encourage and support 
this significant source of ideas and develop- 
ments which lead to new industrial products. 

Perhaps one of the most damaging conse- 
quences of the growth of the NASA organiza- 
tion and of the in-house philosophy in other 
agencies of the Federal Government is the 
exaggeration of our current shortage of scien- 
tific manpower. It has been observed by the 
President that federally financed activities 
in defense, space, and atomic energy absorb 
roughly two-thirds of our total supply of 
physical scientists and engineers. With rap- 
idly increasing Federal budgets in space and 
in defense this figure is bound to increase in 
view of the limited scientific manpower pool. 
If the in-house trend continues it is evident 
that it will lead to an alarming percentage of 
scientists working for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The situation is rather clearly indi- 
cated by the growth of NASA where the in- 
house philosophy is most deeply intrenched. 
In taking over programs from the Depart- 
ment of Defense they are drying up funds 
formerly available to industry for basic sci- 
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ence in the space field with the result that 
many industrial scientists must go to work 
for NASA if they are to continue their re- 
search. NASA can exert additional pressure 
through the control of information on the 
results of space research. I was told by one 
scientist that his request to NASA for re- 
sults on a particular flight was met with a 
refusal and an implied suggestion that if 
he wanted the information he should come 
to work for NASA. 

The consequences of this manpower short- 
age are most severe in the university where 
it is difficult to compete with the salary and 
research inducements from outside. Large 
NASA grants to universities for training and 
research merely aggravate the problem for 
nonparticipating universities and for uni- 
versities wishing to retain a traditional bal- 
ance in the scientific training they offer. The 
race for space appears to be hurting our 
scientist-training capability and thereby 
working against one of our long-range na- 
tional needs. 

It is far from evident that the creation of 
new Government laboratories in competition 
with and at the expense of labora- 
tories will help us to achieve our goals in 
space any faster. Appropriate utilization of 
the private scientific resources of the coun- 
try would seem to be faster and more in 
keeping with our traditions. The statement 
that NASA has too much money is frequently 
heard among sċientists and it is indicative of 
the fears and misgivings scien- 
tists have about the ominous changes taking 
place in the kind of role they play in our 
society. These fears and misgivings may 
underlie much of the growing opposition to 
our lunar lan goal. Congress could do 
much to change the situation. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN H. GARDNER, 
Professor of Physics. 


AGENCIES SAY NASA STEALS TALENT BY Par 
AND PROMOTION 


(By Joseph Young) 

Other Government agencies are complain- 
ing that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is luring away some of their 
best scientists and e . 

The agencies contend that NASA— the 
Government’s newest glamor agency as far 
as Congress and the public is concerned—is 
using higher salaries and promises of promo- 
tions to entice the employees. 

As a result, some Federal agencies contend 
that their own vital programs are being hurt. 
Some of the defense agencies, for example, 
are unhappy about the situation. They as- 
sert that their programs are at last as vital 
to the national security as NASA's. 

The Defense Department is not the only 
Government establishment unhappy about 
NASA recruitment of their engineers and 
scientists. Other Government research and 
scientific agencies are equally unhappy. 
There is a definite possibility that President 
Kennedy will be asked to order a halt on 
NASA's recruitment of other Government 
engineers and scientists. 

NASA denies the raiding charges. The 
agency does acknowledge that of the 3,700 
scientists and engineers it hired during the 
last 15 months, about one-third of these 
came from other Government agencies. 

However, NASA officials say that about 60 
percent of the engineers and scientists 
secured from other Federal agencies were not 
given higher salaries. The other 40 percent 
did get higher pay grades on joining NASA. 

NASA officials acknowledge that many 
scientists and engineers switched over to 
their agency in the hope of eventually getting 
higher pay. This is only reasonable, say 
NASA officials, since the agency is the fastest 
growing one in Government and conse- 
quently more promotional opportunities will 
be available. 
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Officials of other Government agencies con- 
tend that NASA recruitment officers stress 
this fact in persuading engineers and scien- 
tists to switch to NASA. NASA is one of the 
few Government agencies that has no trouble 
getting all the money it wants from Con- 
gress to run its operations. 


INTENSIFYING THE FREE WORLD'S 
ECONOMIC BOYCOTT OF CAS- 
TRO'S CUBA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the past several weeks, I have been inter- 
ested and impressed as have many other 
Senators by the developing discussions 
of American policy on Cuba which were 
touched off by the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] when he re- 
cently delivered a most informative 
speech on Cuba and called for a develop- 
ing dialog on the subject. And since the 
executive branch has chosen to remain 
silent about Cuba and continues its fail- 
ure to propose constructive Cuban poli- 
cies I think it highly appropriate that 
Congress has become a forum for this 
discussion. I note that more and more 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are also devoting their talents to this 
serious and growing problem. 

On the Senate side, the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr and the 
senior Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis] have come forward with stimu- 
lating suggestions of their own. The 
Allott proposal to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a free provisional govern- 
ment to be offered a home on Cuban soil 
on Guantanamo base and the Curtis 
suggestion that we establish a Pacific 
blockade of Cuba enforced by our Navy 
and Air Force have evoked spirited and 
informative discussions among impor- 
tant segments of our national press and 
each proposal has developed its own pro- 
ponents and its opponents. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, this is all to the good. 
Challenging and constructive recommen- 
dations such as those emanating from 
the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska may not be the final 
and accepted answer to our continuing 
do-nothing policy toward Cuba but from 
the discussions involving these and other 
proposals it is hoped that an all-Ameri- 
can, positive, forward-moving program 
may be evolved toward Cuba which will 
force the Russian and Chinese Commu- 
nists out of Cuba and hurry the down- 
fall of Castro and the establishment of 
a free and representative democratic 
government in Cuba. 

As I stated on the Senate floor during 
the colloquies which followed the pro- 
posals of Senators ALLOTT and CURTIS, 
I am not personally wholly satisfied in 
my own mind that either of them, or 
both together, provide us with the prop- 
er formula for action at this time. I 
believe we should, for example, fully 
explore the availability of other Cuban 
soil—some nearby islands, perhaps—or 
some other location, other than Guan- 
tanamo Bay, for a free provisional Cu- 
ban Government, representative of all 
responsible Cuban factions, and one 
which our own country could and should 
then recognize. And instead of the type 
of Pacific blockade envisioned by Sen- 
ator Curtis, I said at the time in the 
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discussion in the Senate—and I rise to- 
day to describe more fully what I had 
in mind—that there is an alternative 
first step which in my own opinion our 
country can and should take in the area 
of utilizing economic pressures to bring 
Castro to his knees. However, I again 
salute Senators ALLoTr and Curtis and 
all others who are devoting their talents 
and their thoughts to the imperative 
need to “get America moving! to quote 
an almost forgotten phrase from our re- 
cent past—in the direction of doing 
something more effective about Cuba 
than merely decrying the existence of 
the Communist Castro dictatorship on 
our doorstep and wringing our hands at 
the unwillingness of the Russians to go 
home or the reluctance of Castro volun- 
tarily to abdicate. Our recent history 
with relationship to the Cuban peril is 
indeed most melancholy and discourag- 
ing. 

One of the most inadequate and least 
satisfying aspects of present U.S. policy 
toward Cuba consists of the half-heart- 
ed measures that have been taken to- 
ward weakening the economic base of 
the Castro regime. Granted, there is a 
virtually complete embargo on United 
States-Cuba trade that has been in ef- 
fect since February 1962 and that the 
countries of Latin America are for the 
most part imposing sharp curtailments 
on their own trade in Cuba. But let us 
take a look at the other measures an- 
nounced by the administration and see 
just what effect they have had. 

First, under the Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations Act of 1962, U.S. Con- 
gress provided that American aid will 
be denied to any country whose ships 
carry arms or strategic materials to 
Cuba. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the complete text of these con- 
gressional prohibitions. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Public Law 87-872 (76 Stat. 1165), Oc- 
tober 23, 1962: Section 107(a). No assistance 
shall be furnished to any country which 
sells, furnishes, or permits any ships under 
its registry to carry to Cuba, so long as it is 
governed by the Castro regime, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
any arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, or any articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies, such as petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
items of primary strategic significance used 
in the production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, contained on the list 
maintained by the Administrator pursuant 
to title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended. 

(b) No economic assistance shall be fur- 
nished to any country which sells, furnishes, 
or permits any ships under its registry to 
carry items of economic assistance to Cuba so 
long as it is governed by the Castro regime, 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, unless the President determines 
that the withholding of such assistance 
would be contrary to the national interest 
and reports such determination to the For- 
eign Relations and Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs 
and Appropriations Committees of the 
House of Representatives. Reports made 
pursuant to this subsection shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register within seven 
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days of submission to the committees and 
shall contain a statement by the President 
of the reasons for such determination. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, these 
provisions are not, however, enforced 
with regard to NATO-type aid to NATO 
countries. Hence, this is not as strong 
as it sounds, since Cuba has been receiv- 
ing arms from the Communist bloc in 
Communist bottoms for 3 years now. 
None come directly from non-Communist 
countries. 

Second, a series of measures was an- 
nounced last October, just before the 
discovery of the Soviet missile-launch 
sites and nuclear weapons in Cuba. It 
consisted of the following: 

First, U.S. ports will be closed to all 
ships of any nation that permits its ves- 
sels to carry military equipment to Cuba. 

Second, U.S. ports will be closed to any 
ship that on a continuous run carries any 
nonmilitary Communist cargoes to 
Cuba. 

Third, Foreign shipowners whose ves- 
sels are engaged in trade between Cuba 
and the Soviet bloc will be prohibited 
from carrying U.S. Government-financed 
cargoes on any of their ships. 

Fourth, U.S. flagships of U.S.-owned 
ships are forbidden to carry goods to and 
from Cuba. 

Mr. President, this series of measures 
sounded fairly strong, when first enun- 
ciated; but, I hasten to add, they were 
never put into effect. The administra- 
tion attributed its inaction to the Octo- 
ber missiles crisis, the subsequent nego- 
tiations over the release of the Bay of 
Pigs prisoners, and vigorous protests 
from some of our allies. 

Finally, last February the administra- 
tion issued an order barring U.S. Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes to foreign 
ships trading with Cuba. The President 
directed Federal departments and 
agencies to deny—‘shipments of such 
cargoes on vessels that have called at a 
Cuban port since January 1, 1963, unless 
the owner of such a ship gives satisfac- 
tory assurances that no ship under his 
control will henceforth be employed in 
the Cuban trade.” 

Thus, our present policy with respect 
to discouraging our allies from trading 
with Castro’s Cuba consists of a provi- 
sion of the Foreign Assistance Appropri- 
ations Act of 1962 that is virtually inap- 
plicable and the order denying shipments 
of U.S. Government-financed cargoes on 
individual ships that have traded with 
Cuba since last January 1. 

In this connection, I wish to refer to 
an editorial, published in the New York 
Times, which states: 

The latest step was a request to Britain 
to prohibit Cuban planes from landing on 
Grand Cayman Island, which is regarded as 
a convenient transfer point for Cuban Com- 
munists traveling to South American coun- 
tries. 


The editorial also states: 


The other measure was a freeze on an 
estimated $33 million in deposits ($20 mil- 
lion held by the Cuban government, and the 
remainder by Cuban nationals resident in 
Cuba) accompanied by a ban on U.S. dollar 
transactions with Cuba. 


But neither one of these has any sig- 
nificant impact whatsoever on the eco- 
nomic situation in Cuba. I call to the 
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attention of the Senate this editorial, 
entitled “ ‘Controls’ on Castro,” which 
was published in the New York Times; 
and I call to the attention of those who 
read the Recorp who may not be famil- 
iar with the editorial policies of the New 
York Times the fact that it is a news- 
paper which supported the election of 
President Kennedy, has supported his 
foreign policy, and has fairly consist- 
ently supported his attitude toward 
Cuba; but that was going a step too far 
in trying to bewilder and confuse the 
public, so the editorial concludes with 
the following paragraph: 


The notion that Cuba is being subject to 
total economic isolation may be politically 
helpful to the administration. But the 
actual impact of its latest steps is minimal. 
In fact, they give Castro ammunition on the 
evils of dollar diplomacy for his agents to 
spread throughout South America. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
July 12, 1963} 
CoNTROLS ON CASTRO 


With considerable fanfare the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has announced two new meas- 
ures advertised as curbing Cuba's ability to 
engage in subversive activities. But on ex- 
amination they are mostly bark and little 
bite. 

The latest step was a request to Britain to 
prohibit Cuban planes from landing on 
Grand Cayman Island, which is regarded as 
a convenient transfer point for Cuban Com- 
munists traveling to South American coun- 
tries. Even if the British agree, Castro’s 
agents would not be confined to Cuba. 

This would require a similar ban by all 
countries bordering the Caribbean. Despite 
the resolution of the Council of the Orga- 
nization of American States urging its mem- 
bers to counter Castro-Communist subver- 
sion in the hemisphere,” other nations are 
unlikely to follow the United States in cur- 
tailing Cuban flights. 

The other measure was a freeze on an esti- 
mated $33 million in deposits ($20 million 
held by the Cuban Government and the 
remainder by Cuban nationals resident in 
Cuba) accompanied by a ban on United 
States dollar transactions with Cuba. 

There is no way to stop Cuba from financ- 
ing subversive activities in South America, 
where controls over currency movements are 
notoriously lax. Ever since trade relations 
with the United States were broken off 
2 years ago, Cuba has.conducted most of its 
commercial transactions with the West in 
Canadian dollars, Swiss francs and the Brit- 
ish pound, which are fully convertible into 
dollars. Presumably, they can be equally 
useful to Cuba’s agents. 

Nor will Castro be pinched by the freezing 
of $20 million in deposits. These funds have 
been tied up in litigation with American 
companies whose assets in Cuba have been 
expropriated, so that they could not be with- 
drawn in any event. As for the immobiliza- 
tion of deposits held by individuals, it is 
comparatively small change, 

The notion that Cuba is being subject to 
total economic isolation may be politically 
helpful to the administration. But the ac- 
tual impact of its latest steps is minimal. 
In fact, they give Castro ammunition on the 
evils of dollar diplomacy for his agents to 
spread throughout South America. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 
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Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota for his splendid 
discussion of U.S. policy—or the lack 
of it—toward the Cuban Government. 
It is in keeping with the previous discus- 
sions in the Congress, which seems to 
be the only forum in the Government 
where this subject is being discussed and 
where constructive steps are being sug- 
gested. These are helpful suggestions 
which could well receive consideration 
from other quarters in the National 
Government, although apparently they 
are not. 

In regard to the instance cited by the 
Senator from South Dakota—the im- 
poundment, a week ago today, of Cuban 
funds—I ask if it is not true that there 
are at least three points in regard to the 
so-called freezing of those funds which 
render it virtually ineffective. 

First, $13 million of that $33 million 
was in private funds which were tied up 
by litigation of American claimants 
against Cuban citizens or corporations. 
Therefore, the freeze order was without 
any effect whatsoever upon the $13 
million. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, I understand it 
was freezing something which was al- 
ready frozen. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Second, part of the $20 
million of the funds for the Castro gov- 
ernment itself was to be used to finance 
Cuba's United Nations activities in this 
country. When that was discovered, an 
order to unfreeze that particular portion 
of the funds was entered, thereby vitiat- 
ing the order considerably. It is well 
known in banking circles that this order 
might be a petty annoyance or disturb- 
ance and may even have some small psy- 
chological value, but it has no practical 
effect or impact whatsoever upon the 
Cuban economic situation. 

Is the Senator from South Dakota 
familiar with that view? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is entirely correct. 

I am sure it was that aspect of it, 
among others, which led this pro-Ken- 
nedy newspaper—the New York Times— 
to make the rather cynical remark that 
this announcement may be politically 
helpful to the administration, but the 
actual impact of its latest steps is mini- 
mal, and that it is completely worthless 
insofar as bringing economic pressure 
to bear on Cuba is concerned. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Similarly the adminis- 
tration’s effort to enforce an order hav- 
ing to do with travel to and from Cuba 
of agents trained there for subversion in 
other Latin American countries is of lit- 
tle value. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That order was dis- 
cussed by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States; but, although those discus- 
sions were approved by the Council of 
the OAS, four major nations within that 
association abstained in that vote; 
namely, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela. So, for all practical purposes, 
though that move provides some win- 
dow dressing and is the basis for a lot of 
administration publicity to the effect 
that we are dealing adequately with 
Cuba, even that resolution was a dis- 
appointment. 
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Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. Four 
nations abstained from voting; and one 
nation voted against us—by casting a 
negative vote. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So this attitude in re- 
gard to travel by the agents of subversion 
and the guerrillas trained in Cuba and 
sent to the Latin American countries has 
no real deterrent effect; and those move- 
ments continue unimpeded, as heretofore, 
do they not? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. In connection 
with the Senator’s statement, I call at- 
tention to an Associated Press dispatch 
dated July 11, and published in the 
Washington Post, under the heading 
“Red Agent Suspects Fan Out of Cuba.” 
I shall read the first paragraph of the 
article, as follows: 


The State Department reported yester- 
day that 15 to 20 persons described as “po- 
tential subversive agents” flew from Cuba 
to various Caribbean countries within the 
last several weeks. 


The article relates how they, in turn, 
were conveyed from there to Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep AGENT SUSPECTS Fan OUT or CUBA 


The State Department reported yesterday 
that 15 to 20 persons described as “potential 
subversive agents” flew from Cuba to various 
Caribbean countries within the last several 
weeks, 

Press Officer Richard I. Phillips said the 
persons, presumably Cubans, were aboard 
three Russian-made Ilyushin airliners that 
landed at Grand Cayman Island, a British- 
owned Caribbean island. He said they then 
transferred to non-Cuban commercial flights 
for other points in the Caribbean, including 
San Jose, Costa Rica, 

He said the State Department had drawn 
that to the attention of the British. Gen- 
erally speaking, he said, Britain has joined 
with the United States in its policy of iso- 
lating the Red Castro regime and not allow- 
ing such flights. 

No response has yet been received from the 
British Government, he added. 

State Department authorities said that, 
although Costa Rica has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the Havana regime and 
has joined in the American Republics’ effort 
to isolate Cuba, officials at the San Jose air- 
port apparently were taken by surprise at the 
arrival of the passengers from Cuba and al- 
lowed their entry into Costa Rica in normal 
fashion for airline passengers. 

What other Caribbean points the pas- 
sengers went to was not stated. 

In Havana, meanwhile, Cuban news- 
papers reported for the first time yesterday 
that Washington had frozen Cuban assets in 
the United States and taken other measures 
to clamp on a financial squeeze, 

The newspaper El Mundo said: 

“Of course this measure does not affect the 
Cuban Government's available dollar reserves 
for its dealings with other countries because 
in these transactions American banks or 
similar organizations are not involved. 
These reserves are not deposited in any of 
them.” 

[In another development, the Soviet Union 
ratified a loan agreement giving Cuba long- 
term credit on favorable terms to “cover the 
excess of Soviet goods deliveries over Cuban 
deliveries to the U.S.S.R.” the United Press 
reported from Moscow. 
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[A brief announcement Tuesday by Tass 
said the Soviet credit “will strengthen the 


rangement was concluded last February, but 
gave no further details.] 


Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the contributions the Senator from 
Nebraska has made. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah, who has made a great 
study of this entire Cuban problem, and 
heretofore has expressed himself very 
aw and effectively on it. 


tween the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Nebraska. 

It has developed that out of the $30 
million, which presumably has been 
frozen, probably only half of that 
amount was in fact frozen. $13 million 
was already frozen. An unnamed 
amount was unfrozen—let us say half of 
it, or $15 million. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
remember how much good American 
merchandise we sent to Cuba as a ran- 
som for the Bay of Pigs prisoners? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not carry the 
amount in my mind, but it was much 
larger than either the $15 million or the 
$30 million. 

Mr. BENNETT. My memory is that it 
was approximately $53 million. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe it was in that 
8 

Mr. BENNETT. Cannot Castro laugh 
up his sleeve at us when we are stupid 
enough to think that we are making 
progress by freezing $15 million, and 
then hand him $53 million of new 
wealth, new and usable merchandise in 
exchange for those prisoners—one of the 
most effective bits of international 
blackmail in history? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator makes a 
sound observation. While all of us are 
pleased at any little token step whatso- 
ever against Castro, and agree it was 
perfectly proper for the administration 
to have taken those steps, but to balloon 
them up, to headline them, and to make 
a special announcement about them in 
order to deceive the people back home 
into believing we are doing something 
effective was too much for the New York 
Times to stomach. For that reason the 
editorial was written. 

The whole program of the administra- 
tion is at best a halfhearted and less 
than a halfway program. It is even 
more half-hearted than I said it was in 
my colloquy the other day with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], when 
he was delivering his magnificent 
address. At that time I declared that 
we are telling a shipping company, in 
effect, All we require of you is that your 
ships A, B. and C which trade with 
Cuban ports, shall not enter our ports; 
but you may bring into our ports any 
other ships you operate.” 

Actually, we are saying, “Ships A, B, 
and C may enter our ports and carry 
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cargo to Cuba so long as that cargo is not 
financed by the U.S. Government.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the most recent 
report of the Maritime Administration 
listing free world, Yugoslav, and Polish 
flag vessels arriving in Cuba since 
January 1, 1963. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE MARITIME 

ADMINISTRATION REPORT No. 9 
LIST OF FREE WORLD AND POLISH FLAG VESSELS 

ARRIVING IN CUBA SINCE JANUARY 1, 1963 

Section 1. Pursuant to the National Secu- 
rity Action Memorandum No. 220, dated 
February 5, 1963, addressed to the Secretary 
of State; the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce; the Administrator, Agency for 
International Development, and the Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
concerning U.S. Government shipments by 
foreign-flag vessels in the Cuban trade, the 
Maritime Administration is making avail- 
able to the appropriate departments the fol- 
lowing list of vessels which have arrived in 
Cuba since January 1, 1963, based on infor- 
mation received through May 31, 1963, ex- 
clusive of those vessels that called at Cuba 
on U.S. Government-approved noncommer- 
cial voyages and those listed in section 2: 


Flag of registry, name of ship 


TOSS 

tonnage 

Total—all flags (97) ships 807, 581 
British (33 ships) 326, 443 
— — — 6, 981 
lm... 2 —4 4. 664 
Po ee — 7. 300 
Arlington Court 9, 662 
Athelcrown (tanker) 11, 149 
Athelduke (tanker) 9, 089 
Athelmere (tanker) .....-........ 7, 524 
Athelmonarch (tanker) .......... 11, 182 
Athelsultan (tanker) 9, 149 
P 7. 868 
— ͤ ͤ E N OE 7. 271 
„ee 7. 119 
TT 7. 907 
1 7,121 
T 7. 201 
FFF PL OER 8, 236 
London Confidence (tanker)..-.. 21,699 
London Independence (tanker)... 22, 643 


West Breeze #__.-___.....-.--.... 8, 718 
Yungfutary....--.--..--....--.. 5, 388 
8 — —— 7. 237 
Greek (23 ships) 191, 064 
Alderbaran (tanker)) 12,897 
. coin nuns 7,104 
C — — oa ee 9. 744 
Capetan Petros 7. 291 
§%ſẽ ͤ—: . K ͤ 9 
A —— — es 8, 418 
C —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T— eee 7. 266 
2 ͤ—. — 7. 128 
Hydraios ITT 1_................... 5,239 
King Theseus 2 9. 153 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Flag of registry, name of ship—Continued 
Gross 

Greek—Continued tonnage 
po Yo eS a eee 6, 888 
oe OS a a 7, 217 
Mastro-Stelios I 7. 282 
North Empress 10, 904 
Zoe Ns 1 SESE SSS FS „ 3,929 
Fantanassa S 7. 131 
„ü AAT 6. 712 
Perseus (tanker) 15, 852 
fl eS. LS ee re 5,911 
Ic N ER 7, 239 
Sirius (tanker) )) g 16, 241 
Stylianos N, Vlassopulos.. ------- 7,244 
Western Trader 9, 268 


Linda Giovanna (tanker) ~..----- 9,985 

c >) 2 = LS 7. 173 

San Nicola (tanker) e 12, 461 
Norwegian (0 A. r 45, 595 

Benny Vumng 3. 857 

Kongsgaard (tanker) 22 19, 999 

.. wo. eds 5, 252 

— (tanker) 11, 737 

eS ee a SE TE 4. 750 
Polish (5 ships) --....--.......... 30, 274 

TTT 6, 963 

-—ꝛZaZůà3uã̃— eae peer ety SS 7,173 

F 5, 967 

Sn. 6. 987 

HA...... Spee B21 G1 3,184 
s= 

Yugoslav (4 ships) 28, 641 
r OARS EEE Ee eer ee T, 233 
TTT 7. 266 
. 6, 997 

K 7, 145 
Spanish (2 ships) 22222 4, 565 

Castillo Ampudia - 3. 566 

Sierra. Madre 999 

=m 
West German (1 ship): Adolf Leon- 

RAG p S on eee een tne a 066 
Japanese (1 ship): Meischun Maru.. 8, 647 
Moroccan (1 ship): Toubkal 8, 748 
Swedish (1 ship): Dagmar 6, 490 


Added to report No, 8 appearing in the 
Federal Register, issue of May 25, 1963. 


Sec. 2. In accordance with the provisions 
of National Security Action Memorandum 
No. 220 of February 5, 1963, the following 
vessels which called at Cuba after January 1, 
1963 have reacquired eligibility to carry 
United States Government-financed cargoes 
from the United States by virtue of the per- 
sons who control the vessels having given 
satisfactory certification and assurance that 
no ships under their control will, thence- 
forth, be employed in the Cuba trade so long 
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as it remains the policy of the United States 
Government to discourage such trade: 
a. Since last report. 


Gross 
tonnage 
Danish (1 ship) Himmerland-_-.-.~-- 8, 774 
b. Previous reports. 
Flag of registry 
Number 
of wre 


pie ol Side RCS Sats 25 PRET eye ja LS Aa 


Sec. 3. The ships listed in Sections 1 and 2 
have made the following number of trips to 
Cuba in 1963, based on information received 
through May 31, 1963: 


Number of trips 


Flag of registry = 
Jan- | Feb- | March fA pril] May 
uary jruary 


Mo rose 1) 

r 
Total (113). 12 19 

Polish (7) 2 


Novre.—Trip totals in this section exceed ship totals in 
secs, 1 and 2 because some of the ships made more than 1 
trip to Cuba. 

DonaLp W. ALEXANDER, 
Maritime Administrator. 


Mr. MUNDT. It is about time for 
Senators and the country generally to 
know specifically what we are talking 
about in connection with the extensive 
trade now being conducted with Cuba. 
The reports list the names of the ships, 
the tonnage, the dates, and the entire 
factual material, so that the people will 
realize that we are practically doing 
nothing whatsoever at the moment even 
to make trade with Cuba difficult, to say 
nothing about trying to make it impos- 
sible. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy that the 
Senator is putting the entire table into 
the Recorp, but I believe it would be 
helpful at this time if he would mention 
the totals involved. My recollection of 
the figures is that they are most astound- 
ing. Ishall have something to say about 
the Senator’s remarks later. But some 
of the countries listed show a grand total 
amount which is beyond one's belief. 

Mr. MUND T. The Senator is entirely 
correct about the amounts. Actually I 
have not added the total number of gross 
tons. However, in the period covered by 
the report there has been a total of 97 
ships carrying a gross tonnage of 807,581 
tons. The names of the ships are listed. 
The countries are also listed. I am sure 
that many Senators, when they read the 
list of ships, will share with me disap- 
pointment when they find that the 
biggest offenders in this regard and the 
biggest traffickers in blood money are our 
good friends in the British Isles—Great 
Britain. 

Mr. President, this indicates that the 
administration’s half-hearted measure 
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has had no visible effect. The number of 
trips made by free world ships to Cuba 
actually was lower in January, 1 month 
before the administration’s order went 
into effect, than in any month since then 
through May. 

So, if the order did anything, it seemed 
to encourage people to trade with Cuba 
instead of to discourage them. 

Other sources indicate that shipping 
from some of our European allies to Cuba 
may be even greater than U.S. Govern- 
ment reports show. I call the attention 
of Senators to a recent report issued by 
“Revolutionary Unity,” a Cuban organi- 
zation in Miami claiming excellent 
sources of information from inside Cuba. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a tabulation of free world 
shipping with Cuba prepared by this or- 
ganization, which also breaks it down by 
months, countries, and by offenders. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Free world ships entering Cuban ports 


aale 
b 

AHE 
3 2 

PIS 

ois 

SAAE 
a 71 3) 71 41) 3) 48 
220 0| 1} 4] 0| 27 
145 5 3] 5] 3| 35 
1} O} 1] 2) 1] 01 4 
. Seren 
110 IIe 
37] 1) 3] 2] 1] 1 u 
110 01 OF OF 2 
110 00 OF 1 2 
31 2] 0 4] 0 10 
elne 
020 O} 1] 0| 3 
0| 0| 0| 0| 3| 2] 5 
00 0|/ O}] Of] 1 1 

16 18 | 27 


Mr. MUNDT. Regardless of source, 
the available information suggests that 
the measure announced last Friday is not 
working effectively. In fact, I submit 
that it is doubtful whether it is working 
at all. Meanwhile, the volume of So- 
viet-bloc shipping to Cuba seems to be 
rising. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a brief statement made 
in the House of Representatives on June 
11 by the gentleman from Florida, Rep- 
resentative Rocers, dealing with this spe- 
cific point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RUSSIANS INCREASE SHIPS TO CUBA 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 11, 
1963, pp. 10644-10645. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I 
have received information from various U.S. 
Government sources which show that the 
Russians have increased the number of ships 
supplying Castro’s island in recent weeks. 

It may be too early to determine the sig- 
nificance of this increase, but stepped up 
shipping was an early sign of the Soviet 
military buildup of Cuba last summer. I 
strongly urge that U.S. surveillance of Cuba 
be intensified to insure that our intelligence 
community can provide reliable and accu- 
rate data for U.S. policymakers. 


July 15 


During the month of May, 37 Soviet ships, 
along with 9 Soviet-bloc ships, called in Cuba. 
April shipping figures show 27 Soviet vessels, 
along with 7 Soviet-bloc ships. Total Iron 
Curtain shipping to Cuba for the first 6 
months of 1963 numbers 165 ships, 52 of 
which were tankers. 

Detailed Russian shipping figures for 1963 
are as follows: 


Month Total Soviet- Bloc- | Tankers 


flag ships | flag ships 


However, the shocking fact is that one 
out of every three ships supplying Castro’s 
island is from the free world. 

Since January 1963, 89 allied ships have 
made trips to Cuba, and 20 of these vessels 
were tankers. This shipping would have 
been considerably reduced if the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had implemented my proposal to 
close U.S. ports to nations which allow their 
flags to be used in sea trade with Cuba. 
However, such action is warranted particu- 
larly now in view of this new development. 

The British are the main offenders. Since 
January of this year there have been 33 Brit- 
ish ships which have called in Cuba. The 
British would think twice about shipping to 
Castro if we banned the Queen Mary from 
New York Harbor. 


Mr. MUNDT. I also ask that the news 
stories on this subject appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun on June 21 and June 25, 
this year, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 21, 1963] 
CUBA TRADE RISE ALARMING TO UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, June 20-—Administration of- 
ficials privately expressed concern today 
about the increase in Western shipping to 
Cuba, 

This was learned as the Maritime Ad- 
ministration released the names of 21 ships 
added to the U.S. blacklist for trading with 
Cuba. 

Although the 21 compose the largest list 
yet released by the Government agency since 
the blacklist was put into effect as of Janu- 
ary 1, additional vessels bound for Cuba were 
noted in Liloyd’s Shipping Index, which 
records ship movements all over the world. 


BRITISH SHIPS BLAMED 


State Department and White House of- 
ficials pinpointed British and Greek-owned 
ships as playing a major role among the 
vessels trading with the Communist domi- 
nated island. 

A high official remarked: 

“The British and Greek Governments 
could certainly do more than they are doing 
about their ships going to Cuba. So far they 
have done nothing.” 

Although the Greek Government has made 
three major pronouncements since the 
Cuban crisis last fall about its ships not 
going to Cuba, a number of Greek-flag as 
well as Greek-owned vessels, show up on 
every list. 

The newest group includes seven Greek 
and five Lebanese ships, most of which are 
owned by Greeks. Only 4 British ships were 
in this count, bringing the British total up 
to 37 ships making 47 trips since January 1. 

Thirty Greek-flag ships have made 37 trips 
and 19 Lebanese ships have made 19 trips. 


1964 


The blacklist now contains the names of 
118 Western and Polish ships making 132 
trips since January 1, the arbitrary cutoff 
date, 

PLEDGE IS NEEDED 

The vessels are not allowed to pick up U.S. 
Government cargoes in U.S. ports as their 
punishment for going to Cuba. However, 
any owner can remove his vessel from the 
blacklist by promising it will not call at 
Cuba again. 

Many American shipping executives and 
maritime labor unions were cirtical when 
the single restriction against Cuban-trading 
ships was announced in February. They pre- 
dicted then that it was not strong enough to 
deter Western shipowners from diverting 
their vessels from this trade which has be- 
come more profitable in recent months. 

The International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation (AFL-CIO) takes more credit than 
the Government for cutting off a large por- 
tion of Cuban-trading ships by refusing to 
work any cargoes on them or any ships of 
any shipowner going to Cuba. 

From the Baltimore Sun, June 25, 1963] 

More SHIPS Go ro CUBA 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—Havana radio to- 
day confirmed what administration officials 
have been saying quietly with concern—that 
free world shipping to Cuba is on the in- 
crease, 

The Communist radio broadcast quoted an 
editorial of the Havana newspaper Hoy say- 
ing, “Each new boat which is added to this 
list is a defeat for the imperialists since it 
signifies no more and no less than the ad- 
dition of a boat and a company and a capi- 
talistic country which has ignored the Yan- 
kee threats, has disobeyed the orders, has 
disregarded the persuasions, and the de- 
mands.” 

ADDITIONS TO BLACKLIST 


Last Thursday the largest single group of 
free world ships calling at Cuba was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Government and added 
to the blacklist. 

That list now numbers 118 vessels which 
are not privileged to transport U.S. Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes out of U.S. ports. 
They can pick up such cargoes in foreign 
ports and carry them to another foreign 

rt. 


po 
The blacklist contains the names of those 
ships which have called at Cuba since Jan- 


uary 1. 
PROOF OF STUPIDITY 


“The fact that they already have had to 
inscribe 118 boats on the blacklist is a proof 
of the stupidity of this policy, of its weak- 
ness, of its inevitable failure,” Hoy said. 

The number of vessels visiting Cuba has 
beem increased since Premier Fidel Castro 
visited Russia, the newspaper stated. 

“The world sees that the world balance of 
forces and the unity of Cuba with the So- 
cialist world augur the complete failure of 
the U.S. policy aggression,” it added. 

Early last week, administration officials 
had said in private circles that they were 
disturbed by the rise in free world shipping 
to Cuba. 

NEW SUGAR CROP NOTED 

They were inclined to attribute it to the 
present sugar crop, for which the Commu- 
nists are willing to pay premium freight rates 
to get the crop moving. 

U.S. shipping sources do not feel the single 
restriction which the Government has im- 
posed upon free world ships calling at Cuba 
is sufficient to stop shipowners from use of 
their vessels in that trade. 

The Government restriction covers only 
the ship involved. 

DOUBTED WHEN IMPOSED 

When it was announced February 6, ret- 

roactive to ships of January 1, there was 
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criticism in this country that it would not 
do the job. But Government officials said 
it would be sufficient, noting such trading 
to Cuba had dropped sharply from October 
when the initial warning was issued. 

The International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation (AFL-CIO) claims that its own ban 
against both ships and shipowners calling at 
Cuba since November 8 has done more to cut 
down the calis than the Government’s re- 
striction. 

An ILA spokesman said the union still re- 
ceives two or three calls daily from ship char- 
terers and brokers clearing a vessel before 
it is chartered to a new operator. 


Mr. MUNDT. Here, too, we get out of 
the realm of generalities and speculation 
and come down to the actual names of 
the offenders, the names of the ships, 
and the amounts of merchandise being 
transported. 

Why should the present measure work, 
Mr. President? What incentive is there 
for some of our allies to curtail their 
trade with Cuba? Certainly none can 
be found in U.S. policy on Cuba. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
United States has not demonstrated that 
it really means business when it says 
that Communist power in this hemi- 
sphere is intolerable, nonnegotiable, and 
must be eliminated. 

Certainly the Bay of Pigs debacle was 
not such a demonstration. Surely, the 
aftermath of the missile crisis of last 
fall as well as the weeks preceding it 
convinced nobody that we really regard 
Cuba as an urgent threat to the security 
of this hemisphere that must be dealt 
with accordingly. And certainly diplo- 
matic representations to our allies to 
curtail their trade with Cuba are mean- 
ingless in the face of this record and 
alongside the puny measure I described 
earlier. 

Before we can expect other free na- 
tions to go along with our desire to in- 
tensify the boycott of Castro’s Cuba, we 
must demonstrate that we really are seri- 
ous and mean business. 

Having displayed this intention clearly 
for all the world to see, we can then go 
to our allies in Europe and elsewhere 
and lay it on the line: We can make it 
clear that we will close U.S. ports to all 
vessels of any country permitting trade 
with Cuba—not just to those specific 
vessels engaged in the trade. And we 


sharp curtailment of U.S. Government 
aid programs until a change of attitude 
is manifested. 

I realize, Mr. President, that these are 
stringent measures not designed to en- 
hance our popularity abroad, but strin- 
gent measures may be required to com- 
municate the seriousness of our intent 
to other nations and to achieve our ob- 
jectives with respect to the Castro-Com- 
munist threat in this hemisphere. 

I do not claim original authorship of 
the proposals I am making for intensify- 
ing the economic boycott of Castro’s 
Cuba. I am sure others have discussed 
them and advocated all or part of them 
at different times. However, I first ad- 
vocated these proposals shortly after the 
President’s speech of last October 22, 
and I have reiterated them on frequent 
occasions since. I think it is now time 
to bring them formally to the attention 
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of the Senate and the administration as 
I am doing here today. 5 

Let me repeat, Mr. President: Our 
present economic sanctions against the 
Castro regime are halfhearted, they 
have had no visible effect, and conse- 
quently more stringent measures are re- 
quired. A number of constructive sug- 
gestions for peaceful but positive actions 
have been made on the Senate floor these 
past few weeks. 

These measures effectively refute and 
answer the oft-repeated question asked 
by the White House whenever it is urged 
to face up to the growing perils of com- 
munism in Cuba. The White House then 
seeks to allay or divert criticism of its 
“see no eyil; hear no evil; speak no evil” 
policy of vacillation by asking, “Well, 
what do you propose—that we go to war 
to free Cuba?” 

Mr. President, that Yankee habit of 
seeking to answer a question by merely 
asking another may have some merit 
elsewhere but it has neither merit nor 
validity in a discussion of our Cuban 
policy or lack of Cuban policy. 

Certainly nobody in the Senate has 
remotely suggested that we go to war to 
free Cuba, but a growing chorus of un- 
happy Senators refiecting a growing 
number of impatient and disillusioned 
Americans, have suggested and are sug- 
gesting constructive steps far short of 
war which can hasten the downfall of 
Castro and speed the day when Cuba 
will again be liberated and administered 
by freedom-loving Cubans. 

It becomes increasingly clear day by 
day, Mr. President, that to continue to 
do nothing is the most dangerous policy 
of all. We can neither wish away the 
problem of communism and Castroism 
in Cuba nor close our eyes in the expec- 
tation that when we open them the prob- 
Jem will have evaporated. Each passing 
day that we ignore its existence increases 
the dangers of its presence and the dif- 
ficulties involved in its elimination. 

Mr. President, the action program, the 
Positive policies which I propose and 
strongly recommend here this afternoon 
have a number of attractive and appeal- 
ing virtues. I enumerate some specifi- 
cally: 

First. Nobody can successfully argue 
that this program is an act of war. By 
our sovereign right to control our own 
trade, our own harbors, and our own 
foreign aid programs we simply reenforce 
our appeals to others that they join us in 
helping us to help them to stay free and 
to remain secure and at peace. 

Second. To the degree that these eco- 
nomic pressures are applied to Cuba— 
and the degree of success and coopera- 
tion that is attained will depend upon 
the vigor with which our administration 
would implement this program—we shall 
be undermining Castro-communism in 
Cuba and weakening his capacity to do 
injury elsewhere. 

Third. By urging all members of the 
Organization of American States and of 
NATO, together with the governments 
of free nations everywhere, to cooperate 
in this voluntary but comparatively uni- 
versal withholding of all commercial 
transactions and all free shipping from 
Cuba, we shall make her dependent for 
outside aid upon the comparatively weak 
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and austere capacities of the Communist 
countries to provide such ce. 
Cubans generally will then realize the 
meager degree to which they can be 
benefitted by the Communist cohorts of 
their own treacherous leader. 

Fourth. By exercising the great pres- 
tige of our American leadership potential 
in winning free nations to the support 
of this organized program of economic 
pressures we shall gain experience with 
our friends and allies in working in 
harness together” in the interests of the 
mutual security and advancement. of all 
free. peoples. From these experiences 
in effective teamwork and cooperation 
it would be hoped the same countries 
under American leadership and inspira- 
tion then might come to take other col- 
lective and cooperative actions together 
in the United Nations and elsewhere, 
Nothing succeeds like success, and suc- 
cessful experiences in working together 
should lead to a continuation and expan- 
sion of these experiences, 

Fifth. Since it is too much to be 
hoped that all free nations and their re- 
spective Governments will cooperate in 
such a program of economic pressures 
and abstention from economic relations 
with Cuba, a final and important divi- 
dend for freedom would flow from an 
American-inspired effort of this type. 
We would, to put it colloquially, be 
“dividing the men from the boys.“ We 
would learn from our efforts exactly 
which countries and which governments 
really want to support collective security 
and human freedom and which are 
merely interested in procuring for them- 
selves the maximum of American aid and 
free world support in a selfish attempt 
to aggrandize themselves, to keep them- 
selves in power, and to practice a pro- 
gram of global panhandling” by which 
they seek for themselves the largest pos- 
sible handouts from both the Communist 
camp and the free world. In fact, if this 
effort did nothing else than to establish 
for all to see and understand a star- 
studded rollcall of the countries who 
really mean business in the global effort 
to preserve peace and freedom against 
Godless, aggressive communism it would 
produce a standout result well worth all 
the effort devoted to it. 

Mr. President, let me repeat that what 
I propose requires nothing more than 
political leadership and moral courage. 
Specifically I propose four points: 

First. Issue a Presidential statement 
today, if possible; tomorrow, if neces- 
sary; but no later than this week—that 
henceforth commerce in American ports 
will be denied to the ships of any coun- 
try which permits its merchant vessels to 
engage in trade of any kind—except only 
medical supplies—to Castro’s Cuba. 

Second. Present to the Organization of 
American States and to our NATO allies 
an official request that each of these 
friendly countries adopt a similar policy 
and that they, like we, abstain from ship- 
ping to or buying supplies of any kind 
from Castro’s Cuba. 

Third: That through appropriate dip- 
lomatie channels we present the same 
requests individually and separately to 
every country outside the domination of 
the Communists. 
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Fourth. That we announce as. official 
American policy the determination to 
free the Western Hemisphere from Com- 
munist-dominated governments inas- 
much as this violates at least the spirit 
and perhaps the letter of our hallowed 
Monroe Doctrine, and that in our desire 
to utilize all peaceful means at our con- 
trol to attain this objective, our foreign 
aid and military assistance programs 
henceforth must be tailored and adjusted 
to provide maximum assistance to those 
who are willing to aid us with our own 
immediate problem of ridding the West- 
ern Hemisphere of Castro’s Communist 
regime and any other Communist dicta- 
tor who might succeed in grabbing power 
by means other than those of free, 
orderly, and honest elections. 

Mr. President, in my opinion we need 
go no further in announcing an Ameri- 
can policy of determination and positive 
action at this time. Perhaps we should 
move more precipitately and perhaps we 
should proceed with more direct ac- 
tion—undoubtedly we should take addi- 
tional steps—but it is my conviction that 
a program developed along the general 
lines of my proposal will achieve the de- 
sired results and will, likewise, procure 
for us some highly important and sig- 
nificant collateral dividends and bene- 
fits. 

Certainly, we should do no less than 
what I have today proposed. To do less 
will be to continue to do nothing. Un- 
less we have no faith in our own capacity 
to lead; or unless we lack confidence in 
our American ability to sell an idea, 
which is basically sound and in the inter- 
est of freedom loving people everywhere; 
or unless we are in some way committed 
by agreements and exchanges of cor- 
respondence the contents of which are 
now unknown, to continue a program of 
appeasing Castro and doing nothing to 
help liberate Communist Cuba, I sug- 
gest this program as a bare minimum 
of what is required to recapture our self- 
respect, to recapture our posture of world 
leadership, and to recapture the security 
of the Western Hemisphere and perhaps 
the world from the growing menace of 
an unchecked Communist threat thumb- 
ing its Red nose at the greatest and the 
strongest power the world has ever seen. 

Today Castro’s associates in the drive 
to communize Latin America and to im- 
peril freedom in the Western Hemisphere 
have succeeded in creating trouble which 
is breaking out all over. We witness it 
today in British Guiana. A few days ago 
it was in Venezuela. Tomorrow we may 
expect to see it evidenced in other places 
creating new provocations and dangers. 
Each news dispatch from Haiti is fear- 
fully scanned lest it reveal that the Com- 
munists from Cuba and their Russian 
masters have established themselves in 
that unhappy country, whose dictator 
flouts the authority of all his neighbors 
and maintains himself illegally in power 
by military right. 

I invite the attention of Senators and 
others who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to a most significant full length arti- 
cle which appeared in the June 29-July 
6 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. I 
quote from page 20 of an article en- 
titled “How the Communists Plan To 
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Win Latin America.“ It is written by 
Richard Armstrong. I suggest that those 
who have available the issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post to which I have al- 
luded, for June 29-July 6, turn to page 
20 and read the article in full. I quote 
one significant statement: 

Why has Latin America, so long ignored, 
become so important a battlefield in the 
cold war? 

The most immediate reason, of course, is 
Cuba. “The Communists. were 
there”, said a former Party member. “They 
had always assumed that you meant what 
you said and implied—in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, in the Rio treaty of 1947, and in the 
Caracas treaty of 1954—that you would not 
permit an alien dictatorship in the Western 
Hemisphere. Then came Cuba?” 

A prominent U.S. diplomat adds, “The 
Communists have been working in Latin 
America for 40 years, but they were always 
sabotaged by a certain lethargy, an inner 
disbelief in success. Cuba says every day 
that it can happen here. Encouraged by 
this success, the Communists have launched 
their first really comprehensive campaign to 
capture Latin America. Their spirits and 
their hopes are high. 


While we spend billions of dollars 
abroad to oppose communism and while 
Americans are dying in far-off Asia to 
support the cause of freedom, we sit in 
chains and do nothing to protect our 
home base through moving to reduce 
the power and repel the programs of 
communism in Cuba, which is indeed 
the Achilles heel in our entire program 
of national defense and world coopera- 
tion, 

Let us delay no longer in demonstrat- 
ing the leadership expected of America. 
Let us evolve a pattern of action against 
this Communist cancer on our doorstep 
which will match our brave words about 
communism elsewhere and which will 
give meaning and significance to our 
pretty phrases about the protection and 
the + tae of freedom throughout the 
world. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am most happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, who has made so many con- 
structive suggestions in this field and 
who has devoted so much careful study 
to this growing problem. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am extremely inter- 
ested in the overall approach that the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota has made to this problem. Again 
and again he has pointed out facts which 
almost every American knows—what is 
going on in Venezuela, what is going on 
in other Latin American countries, and 
what is going on within Cuba. He has 
also pointed out—and this is a significant 
contribution—that there are many ways 
by which we could stop or throw a block 
into the development of communism out 
of Cuba and into Latin America—not 
only the blockade idea, or closing our 
ports. He has suggested that we might 
use our mutual aid for this purpose. I 
am glad to hear him bring that sugges- 
tion up, because I have long felt that aid 
to other countries should not be a gra- 
tuity that we throw around like a drunk- 
en man throws money around on Satur- 
day night, but, rather, that our mutual 
aid should be utilized for one purpose 
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only, and that is for strengthening and 
bolstering the international foreign pol- 
icies of this Government. 

We know what is going on. In the 
few weeks since I made my proposal on 
the floor of the Senate, on June 17—a 
proposal, incidentally, which was not re- 
ported in one of the local newspapers, 
and which received only a brief notice in 
another, and then was withdrawn after 
the first edition—hundreds of letters 
have come into my office, and they con- 
tinue to come in an ever increasing and 
strengthening volume, from South 
America, saying, “When is America go- 
ing to wake up and do something about 
the situation in Cuba?” 

The point the Senator has made is 
one of the strongest that can be made. 
How can we expect those who want free 
government in other Latin American 
countries to have their hand supported 
when we are absolutely ineffective in 
doing anything with Cuba? The fact is 
that every day we permit Cuba to exist 
as she does—and the Senator has pointed 
this out so well—we provide moral sup- 
port to the Communist activities in 
South America. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; and we discourage 
our Latin American friends who might 
like to join us in a strong effort against 
communism, and particularly against 
communism in Cuba. We discourage 
them by our inertia. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I intend to speak in 
greater detail on one of the points the 
Senator has made, as a result of some 
of the thoughts the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has provoked. 
It is time for Americans to shake their 
heads and say, “What did Khrushchev 
want in Cuba?” 

It is almost 9 months after the 22d of 
October 1962. If any person in this 
world intended to establish a Commu- 
nist base in Cuba for the subversion of 
Latin America, the one thing he would 
want would be manpower. Whether or 
not the Communists had large missiles 
in Cuba, I do not know. Two or three 
years ago, in 1960, we heard about the 
missile gap as between the United States 
and the Soviets. The United States was 
supposed to be hopelessly inferior. The 
administration told us, or at least the 
one who became the head in this coun- 
try told us, that Russia had all the mis- 
siles she needed to destroy America. 

Then we were told that the Soviets 
were putting missiles into Cuba. What 
purpose would that serve? The answer 
is, no purpose. Perhaps the whole mis- 
sile story was a red herring. Perhaps 
they put blank cylindrical tubes on con- 
crete platforms, to look like missile 
weapons. Whether or not they were real 
did not matter. The fact is that the big- 
gest red herring was drawn across our 
path, and we followed it. When it was 
over, Khrushchev had at least 17,000 
men there in October 1962. Therefore, 
while we were concerned with what we 
thought were missiles, he had established 
an entrenched Communist dictatorship 
government—not a Cuban Communist 
government, but a Russian Communist 
government in Cuba, which is one of 
the worst kinds of government that could 
be found anywhere in the world today— 
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and that includes Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Poland, and the rest of them. 

Mr. MUNDT. And he exacted from 
our President a promise that he would 
not promote, and perhaps not permit, an 
attack against Communist Cuba. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. That 
is where I think the red herring was. 
While he was doing that he was doing 
the things he always wanted to do, and 
it was necessary for the administration 
to take this step. That was the Commu- 
nist red herring; and we completely lost 
our way. 

I thank the Senator for his very great 
contribution. I hope we shall continue 
to discuss the subject, and I hope he will 
continue his contribution, because it will 
help in forcing a definite policy toward 
Cuba which will help kill communism in 
Latin America. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate what the 
Senator has said. We hear indirectly 
about secret correspondence, which we 
read about in the newspapers, including 
a letter a week being exchanged between 
President Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev. 
Iam afraid this is a sort of put-and-take 
correspondence, whereby President Ken- 
nedy puts and Mr. Khrushchev takes, so 
far as Cuba is concerned, because there 
has surely not been an inch of progress 
from our standpoint, in the strengthen- 
ing of our position in Cuba, since the 
letters began. I hope the President will 
soon take America into his confidence 
and let us know what this correspondence 
is about, and whether we are getting any 
quid pro quo in any concessions that may 
be involved in the letters. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for his speech today. The as- 
sembling of the material he used took a 
great deal of time and effort. The re- 
sults are startling with respect to what 
is happening in the buildup and in the 
growth of the Communist camp on our 
doorstep in Cuba, 

As one humble American citizen, I am 
deeply indebted to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
for their remarks and their contributions 
with regard to the Cuban situation. 
These distinguished Members of the 
Senate have probed the subject. They 
have made suggestions. They have done 
what should be done by our entire Gov- 
ernment. 

I am greatly alarmed about our coun- 
try. I fear that the Republic we love, the 
Republic with prestige and power and 
opportunity and tranquillity, is being 
eroded while the heads of our Govern- 
ment are chasing rainbows on foreign 
continents and making proposals in this 
country to buy the people’s votes, and 
while other things upon which our per- 
manent status and development depend 
are being neglected. I refer to our fight 
against communism, and I refer to the 
great necessity of preventing the finan- 
cial collapse of our country. 

The Cuban problem cannot be swept 
under the rug. The Cuban problem 
cannot be solved by bringing out the 
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flag and using it as a political instru- 
ment biennially just before election time. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, the 
Senator does not believe that it can be 
deferred until October 1964? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with 
Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. It cannot. The whole 
free world was heartened by what ap- 
peared to be the start of positive action 
in October 1962. It united the country. 
It united our allies. It united the free- 
dom-loving people of the Western Hem- 
isphere. It united the voters of the 
country. 

Mr. MUNDT. And it united the two 
parties. 

Mr. CURTIS. Les. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not know of one 
Republican Representative or Senator 
who was against it. We all joined as 
Americans in an attempt to do some- 
thing. We were all disillusioned shortly 
after the election, when nothing was 
done, except to retreat. 

Mr. CURTIS. This great problem, in- 
volving human liberty, involving lives, 
involving people who are living in slav- 
ery, and involving the security of this 
country, cannot be brushed aside or held 
back as a “gimmick,” to be used politi- 
cally in October 1964. I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
and other Senators whom I have men- 
tioned, and many other Senators, will 
speak again and again on this subject. 
After all, in the last analysis, the people 
will determine this question. It has 
been my observation that on most 
crucial issues the people are far ahead of 
Washington. The Senator has given all 
of us documented facts. I hope it will be 
but the beginning of his efforts along 
this line. 

We are not suggesting that any par- 
ticular individual’s idea be adopted 
without question. We are suggesting 
that nothing be done which threatens to 
make us a fourth-rate nation, but that 
every fact be utilized and pursued in the 
way it should be utilized and pursued. I 
again congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. 5 

Mr. MUNDT. I deeply appreciate the 
expression of my distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska. I realize the great 
amount of work and study he has de- 
voted to this subject and his own fine 
contribution to the discussion of this 
subject. We do not dare delay making 
badly needed decisions on Cuba. After 
several weeks of study of this subject, 
with specific facts concerning the eco- 
nomic situation, and the list of ships that 
were serving Cuba providing grist for the 
mills, so that we could bring into focus 
some plans and programs, I have pur- 
posely reduced all these to what I con- 
sider to be the bare minimal effort to 
start something effective operating 
against Cuba without a chance of war, 
or the breaking of any international 
treaty, but merely by exercising our pre- 
rogative as a sovereign Nation to con- 
trol our own ships and our own aid pro- 
gram, and to try to flex the muscles of 
American leadership; and also to dis- 
cover where we have friends, who they 
are, who will stand up, who will crawl 
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away, and who stands like a great Shy- 
lock, trying to pluck as many shekels as 
he can, both from the Communists and 
from the United States. 

It is about time to get some sense and 
rationale into our American foreign 
policy. A good place to start is 90 miles 
away, with communism in Cuba. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah has been sitting here, listening to 
what the Senator from South Dakota 
has had to say, and to the comments 
which have been made by several of our 
colleagues in the Senate. There have 
come back into my mind some lines 
written by the English poet, Pope. I am 
wondering if we are not beginning to 
prove, in our relationship with Cuba, 
what Pope said. He was talking about 
vice, but what he said is true of any 
other evil thing. He said: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The longer we wait before we do any- 
thing about Cuba, the more American 
people there will be who will say, “Oh 
well, we have gotten along all these years 
and have not had any trouble. Perhaps 
we had better accept the situation and 
go on from there.” 

I am a little afraid that this is already 
happening. Articles dealing with Cuba 
are disappearing from the front pages of 
our newspapers. We have many more 
problems to consider, and these have 
pushed Cuba from the front pages of the 
newspapers. We are in danger of for- 
getting the Cuban problem. 

When we raise it, as the Senator has 
raised it today, we are told by the ad- 
ministration, Do not bother about it. 
The proposals you make are not prac- 
tical. We are aware of the problem.” 

However, every week and every month 
that goes by customs are preparing us 
to assume that Cuba is going to be Com- 
munist forever. 

We lapse into a kind of apathy. We 
say that this is the status quo. It be- 
comes more and more difficult to de- 
velop either a program or the strength 
to support it. I am very much afraid 
that if the American people do not nudge 
the administration soon into beginning 
the necessary steps of action, we shall 
reach the point of pity and then em- 
brace, We will say, This is the way it 
Bas been done for so long; it is now the 
pattern of the future.” 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Utah has made a most interesting ob- 
servation, I hope not a prophetic one, 
but certainly within the realm of pos- 
sibility. Even though Americans, firmly 
imbedded as we are in freedom, may 
never embrace voluntarily a situation 
such as exists in Cuba, there is cer- 
tainly grave danger that the rest of 
the world may, as illustrated by the vote 
the other day, when there were four 
abstentions and one adverse vote on a 
vote from Latin American Republics on 
-a perfectly puerile, innocuous, inconse- 
quential resolution. I suspect that one 
reason why we lost was that any rational 
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man could say, “Why do this? Why an- 
tagonize Castro on this point? Why 
slap him in the face? This is a com- 
pletely ineffective procedure.” 

The leaders of the Latin American 
Republics are conversant with the teach- 
ing that one never strikes the king until 
he can kill him. The leaders of Latin 
American Republics do not want to 
scratch Castro’s face. But I am con- 
fident that they would join us in any 
forward-moving program, such as the 
first step, so that they could employ it 
effectively against communism. 

I think there is a possibility that the 
longer this situation drags out the more 
it will be subject to suspicion. The peo- 
ple will begin to suspect that nothing 
serious will happen. Then once more, 
just 15 minutes before it is too late, we 
will try to unite them in a great program. 
But our timing next time may be wrong, 
and it may be 15 minutes after it is too 
late. The time to act is now, when we 
have earned the confidence and respect 
of the world. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr, MUNDT. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to add my 
voice of commendation to the remarks 
of the Senator from South Dakota. It 
seems to me that this is the most im- 
portant immediate step we could take. 
But I know some of the problems which 
will be encountered. 

In June 1961, Representative ROGERS 
of Florida and I introduced identical 
measures in the House, designed to cut 
off all trade between the United States 
and Communist Cuba. The interesting 
thing was that when hearings were held 
before the committee, representatives of 
the State Department appeared in Au- 
gust 1961 and testified in opposition to 
the bills. In any event, we were able 
to have a bill reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the House. But it 
never got anywhere in the Senate. 

It was not until February 1962, that 
the administration finally took action 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act 
in order to cut off trade between the 
United States and Cuba, but months too 
late to be able to do any real good. 

So the Senator will encounter prob- 
lems in trying to secure any positive ac- 
tion which is not initiated under execu- 
tive responsibility solely and completely. 

Second, I have been interested in and 
have been advocating for a long time a 
NATO conference under section 2 of the 
NATO Agreement, so that we could have 
an agreed treaty policy among the NATO 
nations with respect to trading with 
Communist countries. One of the things 
that concerns me is the evidence, which 
was shown so clearly in the Senator’s 
speech, of the number of British ships 
which are trading with Cuba. There is 
no doubt that more British ships are 
trading with Cuba than ships of any 
other country. The other day I placed 
in the Recorp, in connection with an- 
other discussion on Cuba, the fact that 
the British have had an imbalance of 
trade of 98 million pounds with Soviet 
bloc countries in the past year. That 
is a large sum of money. It provides 
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the Soviet bloc countries with the neces- 
sary sterling and dollar exchanges to en- 
able them to proceed with Communist 
infiltration throughout the world. 

It seems to me that we are doing 
exactly the same thing in permitting 
trade to continue with Cuba, a country 
only 90 miles away from our shore. 

The Senator’s statement that we can 
refuse our foreign aid and can prohibit 
the use of our ports to countries which 
are trading with Cuba is the first posi- 
tive suggestion I have heard to bring 
home the reality of the problem to many 
countries which are solidly on our side 
ap the overall effort to combat commu- 
nism. 

Mr. MUNDT. I deeply appreciate the 
historic documentation concerning the 
difficulties which confront Senators and 
Congressmen who are trying to pursue 
a minimum program of action against 
Cuba. I am quite certain that any sug- 
gestion from any source that promises to 
accomplish anything against Castroism 
in Cuba will meet with resistance, at 
least until the letter-writing campaign 
between the K- Boys is terminated and 
we can find out what it is all about. 

Representative Rocers of Florida, who 
joined in that grand effort with the 
Senator from Colorado when the Senator 
was a Member of the other body, is a 
distinguished Member of the House. 
The people of Florida are the direct suf- 
ferers from some of the difficulties which 
arise from the establishment of com- 
munism in Cuba. I credit Representa- 
tive Rocers with being one of the few 
administration followers who have had 
the courage to stand up and speak out 
against the craven do-nothing policy 
program toward Cuba. 

I feel certain that we shall meet with 
further resistance; but I am sure that 
the kind of resistance we shall meet with 
can no longer hide behind the language 
screen which says, What are we to do? 
go to war against Cuba?” 

The program I have recommended to- 
day is something which even the most 
imaginative writer in the White House 
cannot describe as an act of war. We 
could put together all the Sorensons, all 
the Schlesingers, all the Harvard men, 
and ask, How are you going to describe 
as an act of war an American trade and 
aid policy operated under our authority 
as a sovereign nation?” 

So the administration ought to con- 
sider the question: “Are you serious 
about communism when it is close to 
our shores? Or are you serious only 
about communism in Vietnam or Laos, 
7,000 miles away?” 

Unless the administration completely 
lacks confidence in its own ability to 
lead, I challenge it now to take the in- 
itiative in doing those things which are 
short of war, which can be done to start 
the beginning of the end of Communist 
Castroism in Cuba. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORSE ON 
25TH ANNIVERSARY OF CITY 
LIGHT, CASCADE LOCKS, OREG. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when I 

was in Oregon.over the weekend, I made 

a major policy speech to the people of 
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my State, setting forth my views with 

respect to the sum of the electric power 

problems that confront the Pacific 

Northwest. Ispoke with respect to such 

issues as intertie connection legislation 

and the Canadian Treaty negotiations. 

I made this speech at a banquet at Cas- 

cade Locks, Oreg. The banquet was 

in celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the purchase by the city of a block of 
power from the Bonneville Administra- 
tion. The city of Cascade Locks was the 
first of our municipalities to purchase 

a block of power and to establish a mu- 

nicipal public power administration 

making use of the power generated by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress I delivered at the Cascade Locks 
anniversary dinner on Saturday night 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE ON THE 
25TH ANNIVERSARY oF CITY LIGHT, CASCADE 
Locks, OREG., JULY 13, 1963 
Mayor Miles, Judge Teunis Wyers, Bonne- 

ville Administrator Charles Luce, other dis- 

tinguished guests and fellow Oregonians, it 
is a privilege and an appreciated compliment 
to be invited to deliver the principal address 
at this anniversary banquet. It was 25 years 
ago that Cascade Locks bought the first 
block of power sold by the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration. It was a historical event of 
great economic importance to Oregon, the 

Pacific Northwest and the entire Nation. 
It is particularly fitting that the Hon- 

orable Charles Luce, the present Adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville Administration 
should be one of our honored guests tonight. 
The Nation has been very fortunate in the 
appointment of Administrators of the Bonne- 
ville Administration ever since the passage 
of the Bonneville Act. However, we are par- 
ticularly fortunate to have Charles Luce 
as the Administrator at this time when we 
see arising on the economic horizons new 
threatening storm clouds that may develop 
into a deluge of controversy over public 
versus private power policies. 

I am confident that under Charles Luce’s 
leadership the sunshine of reason will dis- 
sipate the gathering clouds of controversy. 
It is in the vital economic interest of all the 
people of our section of the country, includ- 
ing members of economic groups such as the 
stockholders of private utilities and their 
customers as well as members and customers 
of public preference groups, that gather- 
ing differences be resolved in a manner that 
will advance the legitimate joint economic 
interests of all. 

However, now is the time to face up to 
these issues and try to settle them before ad- 
vocates take irretraceable positions in respect 
to them. Charles Luce is particularly well 
qualified to help resolve any differences that 
may arise. His judicial temperament, his 
dedication to the public interest, his insist- 
ence upon fair play to the private utilities, 
the public utilities districts, the electric 
power consumer and the general public assure 
us of an industrial statesmanship so essential 
to a carrying out of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the Bonneville Act. 

However, it is very important that we have 
open public discussion of these powerlines 
because they involve the economic business 
of all the people. Therefore I propose in this 
major policy speech tonight to deal with a 
few of the facts of our electric power prob- 
lems and needs in the Pacific Northwest, to 
call u the many friends, supporters and 
beneficiaries of the Bonneville Act to rededi- 
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cate themselves to its purposes and sound 
objectives. I would have this audience never 
forget that the Bonneville Act has been the 
most important stimulant in the develop- 
ment of private enterprise business and the 
expansion of our private economy in the 
Pacific Northwest that we have experienced 
within our economy during the past 25 years. 

Businessman after businessman, operating 
his business within the economic environ- 
ment of any one of Federal multipurpose 
dams in our section of the Nation, are the 
best possible witnesses in support of the pub- 
lic policy soundness of the Bonneville Act. 
These businessmen tell us that they never 
would have located their businesses where 
they did if it had not been for the low-rate 
electric power that the Bonneville Act in its 
administration has brought to Oregon and 
our neighboring States. 

Thus it is a pleasure to be in Cascade 
Locks again. Your town has many features 
which make it a notable municipality. I 
came to speak about one of them: your role 
in initiation of the activities of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

City Light in Cascade Locks has the dis- 
tinction of being the first recipient of power 
marketed by BPA. You are still reaping the 
benefits of that decision a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Today, residential use of electricity 
in Cascade Locks is three times the national 
average and yet you pay only one-third as 
much as the national average for each kilo- 
watt-hour. 

What happened in Cascade Locks on July 
9, 1938, was the beginning of a chain of 
events which reshaped the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the Pacific Northwest. 

When Cascade Locks received its first power 
from Bonneville Dam, only about 30 percent 
of Oregon's farms were electrified; today 99 
percent have electricity. 

The year before BPA power came to Cas- 
cade Locks, homeowners in Siletz, Oreg., 
paid $51.60 a month for 500 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. Twenty-five years later, Siletz resi- 
dents could get the same amount of power 
for $8. 

In 1938 the economy of our State was al- 
most entirely dependent on lumbering, 
farming, mining, and fishing. There was 
little industry. BPA power brought Oregon 
six electro-process industries with a plant 
investment in excess of $190 million, esti- 
mated payrolls of $12,500,000 and 6,600 new 
jobs. Low-cost power from Bonneville nur- 
tured the unprecedented expansion of our 
quick-frozen food industry and electrified 
our sawmills, paper and plywood plants, and 
wood fabrication facilities which are one of 
Oregon’s major sources of employment, 

Here in Cascade Locks, City Light furnishes 
the power for the all-electric operation of 
one of the largest independent lumber mills 
in the Northwest, and I am advised City 
Light can accommodate almost any new in- 
dustry with the same low-cost power at 
very little added investment, 

Bonneville itself is a principal industry 
in Oregon with 1,000 employees, an annual 
payroll of nearly $8 million, and an invest- 
ment of $166 million in power transmission 
equipment, 

The Bonneville Power Administration did 
not introduce electricity to the Northwest. 
We had power before BPA. But it was ex- 
pensive for all, prohibitively costly to many, 
and completely unavailable to some. What 
Bonneville brought to the Northwest was 
low-cost electricity distributed regionwide at 
a postage stamp rate—a rate which has re- 
mained unchanged for more than 25 years. 

How did it do it? With 20 operating or 
authorized Federal multiple purpose water 
projects, 8,600 miles of Federal transmission 
line, an antimonopoly preference clause 
that give priority in sales to public agencies 
and co-ops, and a policy of making an 
abundance of cheap power available in even 
the most remote reaches of the Northwest. 
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It accomplished this feat in the face of 
the bitterest opposition from one to today’s 
major beneficiaries—the Northwest's private 
power companies, who buy large quantities 
of BPA power and pay less for it than pub- 
lic agencies and co-ops. 

Today, the limitation of its marketing area 
has put the Bonneville Power Administration 
into a financial problem. In the last 5 
years, BPA has experienced deficits which 
have reduced its surplus by $60 million. Al- 
though Bonneville is still ahead of the game, 
unless other solutions are successfully ap- 
plied, it will be necessary to raise BPA rates 
to cover scheduled repayments, 

During the same period that Bonneville’s 
financial “cushion” decreased by $60 million, 
some $126 million worth of power went un- 
sold—water wasted over the spillway. If a 
market had been found for only half this 
surplus secondary power, which is available 


‘on a nonfirm basis, there would have been 


no deficit. 

A major electrical interconnection between 
the Northwest and California and the South- 
west could be the means of marketing this 
power. An intertie would also permit sale 
of peaking capacity, allow firming up of sub- 
stantial quantities of secondary power for 
use in the Northwest, and provide a means 
of taking advantage of diversity in peak loads 
between the two regions. 

BPA has proposed two ties, one a 750-kilo- 
volt direct current line to Hoover Dam in 
Nevada or Los Angeles, Calif., and the other 
a 500-kilovolt alternating current line ex- 
tending to the Oregon-California border 
where it would link with facilities of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Average annual net revenues to Bonne- 
ville in the first 10 years alone would be 
$24.6 million, and large additional benefits 
thereafter. Net benefits for the Northwest— 
including the non-Federal utilities of the 
region—are estimated to range up to $872 
million over the next 50 years. 

This is an extremely lucrative proposal. 
These lines would pay for themselves in less 
than a decade. Benefit-cost ratio is about 
3.5 to 1—a better economic justification than 
most recent hydroelectric projects in the 
Northwest. Because of the profitmaking po- 
tential of such an interconnection, seven 
non-Federal proposals to accomplish all or 
part of the job have been submitted to Bon- 
neville. However, none can show equal bene- 
fits. 

California private power companies are 
seeking to take over this interconnection 
plan. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of Cali- 
fornia, which has absorbed 520 other firms 
to make it the biggest privately owned utility 
in the country, wants to control the flow of 
power between the Pacific Northwest and 
California. Southern California Edison Co. 
seeks to substitute a line from its service 
area to Phoenix, Ariz., for the Federal direct 
current line through Nevada. The California 
companies suggest that they become the sole 
channel for distribution of Northwest power 
in California. Under their plan, all BPA sur- 
plus power which is exported for sale outside 
the region would be sold to Pacific Gas & 
Electric. Other potential customers could 
gain access to this power only on terms and 
conditions laid down by Pacific Gas & 
Electric. 

Last month the president of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company declared 
that “whoever controls transmission lines 
these days controls the works.” The Cali- 
fornia companies would obtain control under 
their proposal. 

This is no new attitude on the part of 
private power companies. These private 
utilities fought Bonneville Dam and Grand 
Coulee. They opposed expansion of the BPA 
grid. They fought a high dam at Hells 
Canyon. They worked against the Hanford 
project. 
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These private utilities are obligated pri- 
marily to their stockholders and therefore 
they naturally are concerned about making 
good profits. There is nothing wrong in 
that from their standpoint. Since 1950 pub- 
lic and co-op systems in the Northwest have 
made rate reductions of $30 million while 
private utilities of this region have increased 
rates by $25 million. 

Low cost power is a key to the Northwest's 
economic growth. We are thousands of 
miles from major markets, insulated from 
major centers of commerce by high freight 
rates. Our economy remains resource ori- 
ented, strongly sensitive to dips in the busi- 
ness cycle and seasonal unemployment. Low 
cost power has helped bring us industry and 
stable payrolls. Low cost power permits us 
to compete with other sections of the coun- 
try. It is an equalizer which compensates 
for our isolated location. If BPA power rates 
go up, chances of attracting new industry— 
or even retaining full operation of existing 
plants—are proportionally decreased. 

BPA's $520 million transmission grid con- 
stitutes about 80 percent of all the high- 
voltage lines in the Pacific Northwest. Bon- 
neville provides 60 percent of all our power. 
An increase in rates will have widespread 
impact on our State and region. 

Somebody is going to build an intercon- 
nection between the Northwest and South- 
west. It is too good a deal to pass up. Any 
intertie can help Bonneville's financial pic- 
ture. But a Federal interconnection is the 
best bet for keeping our power rates down. 

The Federal Government should build the 
needed tie lines. The Bonneville Act of 1937 
directs the BPA to interconnect with other 
Federal systems and publicly owned power 
projects. Substantial economies are possible 
by linking such systems as the Central Valley 
project in northern California, the Hoover- 
Parker-Davis dams and the Colorado River 
storage project in the Southwest. Local 
public power groups, rural electric coopera- 
tives and State agencies also stand to benefit. 

The administration has asked for funds in 
the current appropriation bill to build to 
the Oregon-California border. What logic 
dictates that a Federal line must terminate 
at this point for the benefit of private 
parties? Some 75 percent of the surplus 
power available for export in the Northwest 
is at Federal dams, Why should BPA de- 
pend on private power companies for its 
marketing arrangements? Federal lines 
would be common carriers, available at cost 
to all—including private power companies. 
Why should a private monopoly be sub- 
stituted? 

Implementation of the treaty with Canada 
for cooperative development of the upper 
Columbia River will result in the equivalent 
of another Grand Coulee Dam for the North- 
west, but conclusion of this arrangement 
swings on the ability of Canada to market 
its share of treaty power in the Southwest 
via an intertie. Are negotiations between 
the United States and Canada to be subject 
to the veto of a private power company? 

Any intertie requires as a prelude passage 
of legislation to prohibit the drain of Federal 
power out of the Northwest to the detri- 
ment of the needs of our region. We have 
passed such a bill in the Senate, and it is 
pending in the House of Representatives. An 
amendment has been added there, requiring 
enactment of new authorizing legislation be- 
fore the 750-kilovolt line may be built di- 
rectly from the Columbia River to the south- 
ern California market. If the private 
utilities amendment remains part of the 
preference measure, the bill itself will cer- 
tainly be vetoed. 

But our concern with the progress of this 
measure should not blind us to the reason 
for its existence—the desirability of an inter- 
tie to better BPA’s fiscal situation. Our aim 
is not to build a Chinese Wall around the 
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Northwest but to facilitate sale of surplus 
to protect our supply of low cost power. 

In a recent speech on the floor of the 
Senate I reminded the Federal Power Com- 
mission of its independent jurisdiction— 
indeed its obligation—to decide the question 
of the authority of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System to go outside the 
State of Washington to construct a dam on 
the Middle Snake in Oregon and Idaho, 
notwithstanding a decision by the Oregon 
Federal District Court that Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System lacks such author- 
ity under Washington State law. Editorial- 
izing about that speech, the Oregonian 
said: “Senator Morse’s position appears to 
be founded on ideological grounds rather 
than legal grounds.” This, apparently be- 
cause I also reminded FPC of its mandate 
to provide for maximum development in the 
public interest of the publicly owned rivers 
of this country. 

Where the only resource coneerned or 
affected is power generation at a low-head 
site, there is every reason for dams to be 
those of private utilities. I have always sup- 
ported their construction of low-head dams 
at such sites. 

But where there is the prospect for a 
multipurpose project, that is another matter. 

The editors of the Oregonian know just 
as well as I do that the private power com- 
panies which comprise Pacific Northwest 
Power Company are not proposing maxi- 
mum development of the Middle Snake, any 
more than Idaho Power Company did a 
decade ago. In its zeal to champion Paci- 
fic Northwest Power Company, the Oregonian 
camouflaged the substance of my legal po- 
sition. It obviously did so because it could 
not refute that position. 

The point I made is in fact irrefutable. 
The FPC, not having been a party to the 
litigation in the Oregon District Court, is 
free to deal independently with the issue 
decided by that court. Moreover, no pro- 
hibition in State law nor any lack of au- 
thority under State law can void an FPC 
license or bar the exercise of the FPC’s para- 
mount Federal licensing power. This has 
been the repeated holding of the U.S, Su- 
preme Court. Irrespective of State law, 
then, the FPC can endow WPPSS—a public 
body competent under Washington State law 
to generate and sell power—with independ- 
ent Federal authority under a Federal license 
to construct a dam on a navigable stream 
belonging to the United States located out- 
side the State of Washington. 

This is a far cry from the Oregonian’s 
characterization of my legal position as being 
that a Federal court has no authority over 
the Federal Power Commission. 

In a second editorial, the Oregonian again 
bleated the call of the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. with respect to the fish problem 
on the Middle Snake. After one private 
utility has killed off what fish there were 
above the Salmon River, we are told that 
only another private utility can save the 
fish below the Salmon. 

I think the people of this area have seen 
enough wreckage of Snake River resources 
at the hands of private utilities. 

It is regrettable that the Oregonian seeks 
its legal advice from patently biased quar- 
ters. It is even more regrettable that the 
Oregonian fails so often to speak out on 
major power issues on behalf of the general 
public interest, in the great tradition of the 
press. 

Interconnection of the Pacific Northwest 
and Southwest, and development of the Mid- 
dle Snake River are issues which will help 
shape the future of the Northwest, just as 
did the arrival of BPA power in Cascade 
Locks. If we allow private parties to work 
out their own special solutions, outside the 
framework of the public interest, we have 
only ourselyes to blame. 
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It will be most regrettable if controversies 
over the intertie issue and the maximum 
power development of the Middle Snake are 
not settled on a negotiated basis that places 
the long-time public interest ahead of all 
other issues, 

For a good many years, great progress was 
being made in the maximum river basin de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest, based 
upon a program of joint venture between 
Government and private utilities that would 
result in the pooling of power and a fair dis- 
tribution of that power to the private utili- 
ties for sale to their customers and to public 
power bodies for distribution to their cus- 
tomers. Such a program was aimed at pro- 
viding people living in the great potential 
hydroelectric power areas of the West with 
low-cost power so vitally needed for an ever- 
expanding economy, new job opportunities, 
new business, and an ever better standard 
of living for our people. 

I have always supported such as program, 
and I will continue to do so. 

It gives assurance to private utilities of 
an adequate supply of power, fair and rea- 
sonable but not exorbitant profits and a 
maximum rather than an inadequate de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric power re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. Such a 
joint venture approach should be returned 
to by the Government and by the public 
utilities in the solution of existing intertie 
connection issues and Middle Snake develop- 
ment proposals. I intend to continue to 
work to that end. 

I shall continue to insist that the fishery 
problems on the Middle Snake and the Salm- 
on Rivers should be protected to the max- 
imum extent possible consonant with any 
greater public interest that the facts may 
show exist. I am very much of the opinion 
that much more can and should be done to 
protect fishery interests before final deci- 
sions are made concerning which of several 
alternatives should be agreed to for the de- 
velopment of maximum power resources of 
these stretches of river water. 

The public utilities are entitled to be in 
on this development, but they are not en- 
titled to control it, for such a control could 
very well give them a stranglehold on the 
throat of maximum potential economic ex- 
pansion throughout the West. 

The future of our great natural resource 
area of this Nation calls for industry as well 
as Government to exercise the highest possi- 
ble degree of industrial statesmanship in 
facing up to these tremendously complex 
economic issues. 

If such a course of statesmanship is fol- 
lowed, those who follow us 25 years from 
tonight will be speaking at other Cascade 
Locks dinners, giving thanks to the fact that 
our generation kept faith with the economic 
and political statesmanship of Charles Mc- 
Nary, George Norris, Hiram Johnson, Clar- 
ence Dill, Franklin Roosevelt, and the many 
other leaders of the generation just before 
ours who had the vision to develop the great 
Bonneville Administration, along with the 
Federal multiple- purpose dam system of 
which Cascade Locks is a good example of 
its beneficiaries. 

We can best honor those leaders of the 
past tonight by rededicating ourselves to 
support in our time further programs aimed 
at the maximum development of the hydro- 
electric power potential of the West. 


TONGUE POINT NAVAL FACILITY, 
OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss two subjects this afternoon. The 
first involves a very important economic 
issue in my State which has become 
known as the Tongue Point issue. Ihave 
spoken about it before at this session of 
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Congress; I shall undoubtedly talk about 
it again on various occasions before Con- 
gress adjourns, unless at an early date 
the administration carries out what I 
believe is the very clear obligation it owes 
to the people of my State to see to it 
that the Tongue Point facility is put to 
suitable use. 

As I have said before, the Tongue 
Point Naval Facility, at Astoria, Oreg., 
became obsolete to the then use of the 
U.S. Navy. Once the administration sat- 
isfied me that the installation was obso- 
lete to the use of the Navy, I did not ask 
that the administration continue to oper- 
ate the naval base for an obsolete pur- 
pose, for that would be an inexcusable 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. But I 
did say to the administration, “However, 
there can be no excuse for junking a 
wonderful permanent facility, in connec- 
tion with which the Government admits 
it paid at least $14 million.” But, Mr. 
President, this point is now under seri- 
ous dispute; and I think that when I 
come forward with the final proof it 
will be found that the Government paid 
more than $14 million for the develop- 
ment of this project. Be that as it may, 
one cannot justify wasting $14 million. 

I have stated in conference after con- 
ference with representatives of this ad- 
ministration, including, on several occa- 
sions, the President of the United States 
himself, that the deactivating of this 
nayal base has created in Astoria, Oreg., 
in my judgment—and I do not think it 
is disputable—the most depressed eco- 
nomic municipality or metropolitan area 
in the entire country; and I am aware 
that there are some other seriously de- 
pressed areas, including area after area 
in West Virginia and elsewhere in the 
Appalachian region. The U.S. Govern- 
ment gave cause for the people of Astoria 
area to rely upon the economy created by 
this wonderful naval installation. 

As I have said before, the buildings are 
permanent; and many of them are as 
fine as some of the fine Federal buildings 
in Washington, D.C., or elsewhere in the 
country. I say to the many who have 
discussed with me the possible conver- 
sion of these buildings into business uses 
or industrial uses, that it is difficult to 
convert them into such uses; but they 
provide a magnificent facility for any one 
of a good number of Federal uses. Al- 
though I am the spokesman, by assign- 
ment of my Democratic colleagues on 
the Oregon congressional delegation, for 
the presentation of Oregon’s case in re- 
gard to this matter, I repeat that I speak 
for the united Democratic members of 
that delegation in urging that the ad- 
ministration do everything possible to 
find a Federal use for this property. 

Through the majority leader and the 
senior Senator from Oregon, the chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been apprised of the continu- 
ing interest of the White House in its 
endeavor to find a Federal use for this 
property; and, therefore, the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee has 
been urged to keep the administration 
advised as to the requests of various de- 
partments of the Government for appro- 
priations for new installations. The re- 
quest is that when there comes from a 
department a recommendation for a new 
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installation, there first be made an 
analysis as to whether Tongue Point 
can be used for the purposes of the in- 
stallation requested. Several weeks ago 
Mr. Boutin, the head of the General 
Services Administration, advised the 
Oregon delegation that there have been 
occasions when the General Services Ad- 
ministration has been advised by some 
agency of the Government that Congress 
had approved funds for a new installa- 
tion of which the General Services Ad- 
ministration up to that time was not 
aware. His office was then called, and 
the suggestion was made that it have 
architects proceed with the planning of 
the new installation. When Mr. Boutin 
mentioned this, I said that if our Gov- 
ernment really has become so large and 
so complex that we do not know until 
after congressional action has been taken 
that there are requests for new installa- 
tions, and that funds for them have been 
appropriated despite the possibility that 
Tongue Point might be used to serve the 
same purposes, it is about time that we 
establish a watchdog committee to take 
jurisdiction over both the Congress and 
the departments of the administration, 
in order to see to it that the most eco- 
nomic use of existing surplus facilities is 
made. 

I know there are those who would like 
to junk Tongue Point; and of course the 
junk price would be but a pittance com- 
pared to its true value. I know that in 
my own State there are those who would 
like to take advantage of that kind of 
economic benefit. I have no doubt, also, 
that in the Government there are those 
who would like to get this problem “off 
their backs” and would like to see the 
property disposed of on some basis. My 
responsibility is to make clear to both 
groups that this property should be used 
for a purpose which will give to the 
American taxpayers a maximum value as 
a result of its use. 

The President. has assured me—and 
has carried out his assurance—that this 
property would not be junked, at least 
until every possible effort had been made 
to find a suitable public use for it— 
either Federal or Federal-State use. 

On anothe occasion I spoke about the 
controversy which developed between 
the Oregon congressional delegation and 
the General Services Administration 
when it was clear to me that the regional 
office of the General Services Admin- 
istration apparently either did not know 
or, in spite of its knowledge, was follow- 
ing a course of action which could not 
be reconciled with the White House 
wishes, and published in Oregon news- 
papers certain advertisements which left 
the impression that bids would be taken 
on June 24 for the property and that the 
property would be sold on the basis of the 
bids. In fairness to the regional office 
and to the national office of the General 
Services Administration, I say there is no 
question that the bidders had at least 
constructive notice, if not actual notice, 
that they would be subject to the rules, 
regulations, and terms of the Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. 

The fine print served notice on them 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion was under no legal obligation to 
accept any bid, but that bids were being 
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sought in order to find out, at least; what 
private bidders might wish to bid for 
the property at that time. I shall have 
more to say about that subject in a 
formal statement that I shall make from 
manuscript in a moment. I repeat that 
we have stopped the junking of the pro- 
perty to date. We have the assurance of 
the administration that there will be no 
renewal of any attempt to dispose of the 
property under the Surplus Property Act 
until some time this fall. We have the 
assurance of the administration that it 
is exercising every effort to find a public 
use for Tongue Point. AllI can say today 
is that I think it is extremely important 
that the administration intensify its 
efforts, because in fairness to my State, 
this most depressed municipal area in 
the country is entitled to better treat- 
ment from the present administration. 
It is entitled to a clear showing that 
there is no possible Federal use to which 
the property could be put which would 
result in an efficient and economic use 
of the property. 

Isay to the administration today, “You 
cannot make such a showing, for you 
have had submitted to you already a 
series of proposals that in my judgment 
would result in an efficient and economic 
use of the property; and it would redound 
to the great economic advantage not 
only of the Astoria area but of the 
Nation.” 

I sincerely hope that the administra- 
tion will not only double, but quadruple, 
its efforts to find a Federal use for the 
property. I am sure the present Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], will under- 
stand if I smile at him as I discuss the 
subject today, because he presided the 
last time I spoke at length on Tongue 
Point, for about 3% hours, as I remem- 
ber. I shall never forget the Senator’s 
graciousness. I shall never forget the 
kind things he said to me when the 
speech was over in respect to the merits 
of the prima facie case which in his 
judgment, at least, I made on that 
occasion, 

I desire my friend from Hawaii to know 
that the case is now better than even a 
prima facie case. The administration 
has been unable to meet on its merits the 
ease which the senior Senator from 
Oregon, speaking in behalf of the Demo- 
crats in the Oregon delegation, has made 
in regard to the Tongue Point issue. I 
think of the millions of dollars being 
asked for necessary facilities for other 
Federal functions elsewhere in our 
country and around the world. I repeat 
to my administration, “In my judgment 
you have no case for disposing of Tongue 
Point under the Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty Act.” 

Mr. President, a Senator cannot take 
the position I have taken and not find 
himself in conflict with certain forces 
in his own State. So I have been sub- 
jected to criticism from certain eco- 
nomic interests in my State that would 
like to get Tongue Point for a song. 
They have never yet made a case show- 
ing that even if it were given to them, 
the property would be used economically. 
I would fight giving it to them, because 
that would violate the Morse formula. 
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I shall fight to protect the Morse for- 
mula in its application to my State as 
well as to any other State. But to il- 
lustrate my point, even if the property 
were given to them, they have not yet 
come forward with a plan which would 
show a use of the Tongue Point facility 
that would be to the economic advan- 
tage of my State to the extent to which 
it is potentially capable of being put. So 
I intend to oppose, as long as there is 
any chance of getting a Federal use of 
Tongue Point, any attempt on the part 
of any group in my State to obtain 
Tongue Point for a song. But any time 
that any economic group in my State 
desires to come forward with a blueprint 
plant that will show that Tongue Point 
can be put to an economic use which 
would result in the jobs, in the economic 
expansion, and the creation of greater 
economic productive power in my State, 
they have an ally in their senior Senator. 

I make these introductory remarks to- 
day because I think they are fitting in 
connection with a reply that I now make 
to an anti-Morse newspaper in my State. 
I probably should qualify that statement 
by referring to the newspaper as the 
most powerful anti-Morse newspaper in 
my State, because, except a couple of 
small newspapers, they are all anti- 
Morse newspapers. But I do not intend 
to let the criticisms of the Oregonian 
go unanswered officially. So I comment 
on that subject today from the floor of 
the Senate. 

Certain newspapers such as the Ore- 
gonian, have criticized me in slanted 
editorials for what happened to the city 
of Astoria’s $920,000 bid for a proposed 
negotiated purchase of the Tongue Point 
property. That is $920,000 for a facility 
in which the American people have a 
minimum of $14 million invested, and, in 
my judgment, if it were put to proper 
use, it would be worth more than $14 
million. 

These attacks are typical of some seg- 
ments of the press that are doing their 
level best to make a bad deal look good. 

What these newspapers do not tell the 
people of Oregon is this: In a report 
dated April 19, 1963, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
said: 

On several occasions subsequent to the 
April 26, 1962, meeting here in Washington 
with the city officials, our regional represent- 
atives held meetings with the local city offi- 
cials, and on each occasion tried to make it 
abundantly clear that we could not accept 
an offer from the city if it constituted a 
paper proposal with the real intention being 
to immediately resell to a private entity. 

We have now received, here in Washington, 
the city’s offer to purchase the remaining 
portion of the property for $920,000. Al- 
though as mentioned above, there is statu- 
tory authority to negotiate sales to local pub- 
lic bodies at fair value, we cannot abuse this 
negotiating authority by a negotiated sale to 
a public body which intends to immediately 
transfer its title to a private entity. We 
therefore propose to reject this negotiated 
sale proposal because it is apparent both 
from the offer received and earlier corre- 
spondence herein referred to that the city 
does not intend to retain ownership of the 
property. 


Despite the crystal clear statement of 
the General Services Administration, the 
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Oregonian in an editorial last month 
stated: 

Should Senator Morse fail to find a Federal 
agency to occupy Tongue Point, his last min- 
ute dynamiting of Astoria’s proposal could 
well cost the taxpayers many thousands of 
dollars. 


Thus, the Oregonian attempted to con- 
done something the General Services Ad- 
ministration said it could not do without 
abusing its negotiating authority. In 
other words, had GSA accepted the 
$920,000 bid, it would have violated the 
law, but apparently this would have 
pleased the Oregonian. 

The Surplus Property Act makes per- 
fectly clear that if property is to be sold 
to a public body, such as the city of As- 
toria, it must be on the basis of the 
understanding of a good-faith intent 
on the part of that public body to put it 
to a public use. 

I say once again to some of the coun- 
cilmen and the mayor of the city of 
Astoria, who have never missed an op- 
portunity to seek to reflect upon the 
senior Senator from Oregon because he 
stood up and fought for the public in- 
terests against their attempt to raid 
the public interest, that their offer was 
not a good-faith offer under the Surplus 
Property Act. It was a subterfuge offer. 
It was a “gimmick.” It was an offer 
which was designed to permit them to 
be used as the conduit, as the vehicle for 
transferring property which they were 
entitled to buy if they wanted to put it 
to a public use to a private group of 
businessmen, with whom they had en- 
tered into an agreement to sell the prop- 
erty for $950,000. 

I shall always be proud of the fact 
that the senior Senator from Oregon had 
something to do with the stopping of 
that raid on the Public Treasury. 

Any time the city of Astoria wants to 
buy Tongue Point for the public use and 
shows that it will be a purchase in good 
faith and that the city intends to retain 
Tongue Point for a public use—and offers 
a fair price for it—the senior Senator 
from Oregon will do all he can to assist 
the council and the mayor of Astoria to 
obtain the property. But I do not in- 
tend to sit here and countenance a sub- 
terfuge being practiced upon all the 
taxpayers of the United States by any 
group in my State or in any other State. 

As senior Senator from Oregon, it is 
my duty to the people of my State, as 
well as to the people of the United States, 
to make sure that disposals of property 
belonging to all the people of our country 
are handled in full compliance with the 
law. If the Oregonian—and similar 
newspapers suffering from moral 
myopia—object to my defense of the tax- 
payers’ interest, I can only say that Iam 
proud to have their opposition. 

The fact that the bids on the portions 
of Tongue Point property give evidence 
of being inadequate makes it all the more 
important that the project be reviewed 
intensively at the White House level for 
a Federal use that will prove to be to the 
advantage of the United States and the 
economy of the Astoria area. 

My work to attain this objective will 
continue despite any editorials that seek 
to propagandize their readers into be- 
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lieving that Tongue Point should be sold 
for $920,000 or any such amounts as are 
represented by the bids of June 24. 

The Oregonian and some other news- 
papers object to my earlier reference to 
the proposal that the City of Astoria buy 
the property for $920,000 and then sell it 
immediately for $950,000, as a steal. In 
view of the fact that the proposal of the 
City of Astoria to buy the property for 
$920,000 and immediately sell it to 
private business interests for $950,000 
would have been in violation of the law 
if the General Services Administration 
had gone along with the deal, and in view 
of the fact that the amount of money 
involved was such a small amount in re- 
lation to the true economic potential of 
the Tongue Point installation, I repeat 
that the entire proposal was properly de- 
scribed as an attempted economic steal. 

In fact, I think the low amount in- 
volved in the proposal probably helped 
create an impression in the Pacific 
Northwest that the Tongue Point prop- 
erty may be available eventually at an 
exceedingly low price such as was offered 
for it in the bids on June 24. 

I wish to make clear to the people of 
Oregon that if it develops that the Fed- 
eral Government finally decides that the 
property cannot be put to a Federal use, 
I shall then do everything I can to help 
business interests in Oregon obtain the 
property for private industrial develop- 
ment. However, I agree with many busi- 
nessmen in Oregon who have written 
me on this subject that every effort 
should be made to try to find a Federal 
use for the property or a combined Fed- 
eral-State use for the property. It is 
as clear to them as it is to me that a 
Government use of the property would 
undoubtedly provide the State with the 
greatest amount of economic return in 
the form of jobs and economic expan- 
sion in the Astoria area. 

Only a few days ago the President as- 
sured me again that a most thorough 
survey of possible Federal uses of the 
Tongue Point property is being made by 
Federal officials. 

I am doing everything I can in carry- 
ing out the obligation I owe the people 
of Oregon to convince the administra- 
tion that Tongue Point should be reacti- 
vated for some Federal use. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Oregon delegation 
are being of wonderful assistance to me. 
If we fail, it will not be because we did 
not try. 

Also, may I point out that if it is finally 
decided that the property must be sold 
any business or group of businessmen in 
the State or anywhere in the country 
will then have a renewed opportunity to 
make their best offer for the property. 

A few days ago I made a brief refer- 
ence to this subject matter as I discussed 
on the floor of the Senate the testimony 
of the Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Keppel, before my Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, which was then holding hearings 
on the administration’s omnibus educa- 
tion bill. Commissioner Keppel—as was 
done by many witnesses during the pre- 
ceding weeks—called attention to the 
fact that we must do something quickly 
about training and retraining men and 
women who will find themselves unem- 
ployed soon because of automation. 
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The statistics have not been refuted, 
but have been agreed to by witness after 
witness. Those statistics indicate that if 
automation were stopped today and if 
there were no more, it would be necessary 
to provide 35,000 new jobs a week for 
some time to take care of the losses of 
jobs which will continue to accrue be- 
cause of automation operating at its 
present level. 

We all know that automation will 
continue for years. The employment dis- 
juncture which will result almost defies 
the imagination. We must consider not 
only the loss of employment caused by 
automation but also the need for new 
jobs to be created for the increasing num- 
ber who will go into the labor market 
week by week. The statistics show that 
it will be to provide an addi- 
tional 65,000 new jobs a week to take care 
of the population explosion. The total 
z already is for 90,000 new jobs a 
week, 

Various witnesses discussed statistics 
of the nature I have just stated, but I 
think one of the very best discussions was 
the discussion of Commissioner Keppel. 
It was in the course of that discussion 
that he made his plea for the develop- 
ment of vocational training centers. It 
was in the course of the discussion in the 
hearing room that I said I thought it was 
important that the administration’s at- 
tention be called to the need. I especial- 
ly refer to the Tongue Point installation 
as a great training center. I had already 
notified the administration as to the in- 
formation that had been supplied to me 
by one of the outstanding men in the 
field of vocational training in my State, 
in charge of vocational training in the 
Springfield (Oreg.) school system. He 
came to see me about Tongue Point. It 
was pointed out in that conference that 
it is made to order for a great vocational 
training center, where several thousand 
persons could be trained each year. 
There was a great facility there for an 
institution for vocational training. 

There is a need for some in other parts 
of the country, too. That proposal had 
been made earlier to Mr. Ralph Dungan, 
whom the President had assigned to 
follow through on the Tongue Point mat- 
ter and keep the White House informed 
as to the potentialities that might de- 
velop for the Federal use of Tongue Point. 

After listening to Commissioner Kep- 
pel the other day, I wrote Mr. Dungan 
another letter, in which I called atten- 
tion to various aspects of the Tongue 
Point problem, with especial reference 
to Commissioner Keppel’s testimony; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be inserted at this point in the 
Recorp, and that excerpts of Commis- 
sioner Keppel’s testimony that I sent 
to the White House also be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Jol x 11, 1963. 
Mr. RALPH DUNGAN, 
Special Assistant to the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: Yes, it is Tongue Point again. 

You probably have noted in the press re- 
cently several stories to the effect that the 
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Federal Government is concerned about the 
need for developing vocational training cen- 
ters to help meet the loss of jobs caused by 
automation and the employment problems 
faced by school dropouts, 

As I told you in a previous letter, Com- 
missioner Francis Keppel discussed a phase 
of this problem in his testimony before my 
Subcommittee on Education. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of the hearing record, and I have 
marked the excerpts dealing with this part 
of Commissioner Keppel’s testimony. 

In my opinion, the administration should 
draw together all of the recommendations 
of its various spokesmen on the need for 
retraining centers and then give considera- 
tion to the possibility of making Tongue 
Point a vocational training center for var- 
ious Federal programs that are in the in- 
cubation stage. 

This „ I had a conference with Mr, 
L. John Lipney who teaches in the vocational 
education department at Springfield Senior 
High School, Springfield, Oreg. Mr. Lipney 
advanced several excellent suggestions for 
possible uses of the Tongue Point facility. 
He feels that it could be used to train foreign 
service technicians and teacher trainees; as 
a manpower retraining program; and a voca- 
tion training school. 

You may find the attached copy of my 
April 15 correspondence with Mr. Lipney of 
some interest in this connection, particularly 
the Senai brochure and the Sao Paulo photo- 


graphs. 

The thrust of Mr. Lipney’s proposal is that 
training of foreign technicians in a residen- 
tial center in this country could be accom- 
plished more efficiently and expeditiously 
than in centers situated in their own coun- 
try. An extremely useful byproduct of this 
approach would be the fact that the tech- 
nicians who were trained in an area such 
as Astoria would carry back home with them 
excellent impressions of our democratic way 
of life. 

Furthermore, I still think that the Peace 
Corps and the foreign aid organization 
should give more favorable consideration to 
the possibility of using Tongue Point as a 
vocational training center for young foreign- 
ers brought here from foreign lands along 
the lines of the proposal that Fritz Rarig 
made to us some months ago. I would 
rather spend some of our foreign aid money 
training young foreigners in our own country 
in various phases of vocational training than 
spending the money abroad. 

I am enclosing a copy of a statement I am 
making in Oregon this weekend on Tongue 
Point, because with the passage of time, the 
demands for Federal action are becoming 
more intensified. 

Incidentally, I think it would be very help- 
ful if you had a talk with Senator HAYDEN, 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
and assured him, as I have, that it would 
be very helpful if he would keep us advised 
as to requests that various Government de- 
partments and agencies are making for the 
construction of new installations that might 
not be needed if they gave consideration to a 
Federal use of Tongue Point for the same 
pur . 
Cordially, 

WAYNE MORSE, 


Excerpts From S. 580 HEARING RECORD, JUNE 
25, 1963, SENATE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


Commissioner KEPPEL. * Three, to au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to States for the establishment 
of experimental residential vocational 
schools. For this p , the sum of $15 
million is authorized for fiscal 1964. 

Senator YarsorovcH. What do you mean 
by “residence”? 

Commissioner KEPPEL. It would mean that 
these schools would be particularly for young 
people, probably in the slum areas in the 
cities, who would be sent to schools where 
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they would live, board, and be trained for 
the period necessary, which might vary from 
1 to 3 years, to be trained for job skills, 

This is a proposal which I believe has been 
considered before by this committee and 
others, the notion, of course, being that, in 
some cases, perhaps tragically in many cases, 
it is desirable that the young man be put 
in a setting where the school can provide far 
more service than is available to him in the 
home or tragic imitation of a home that he 
comes from. 

This is the proposal. 

Senator Morse. Will you permit an inter- 
ruption for a commercial? 

Commissioner KEPPEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Will you see if you can 
help me, for I have been impressing upon 
this administration the ideal location for 
one of these great vocational rehabilitation 
centers. West Virginia and Oregon are at 
the bottom of the totem pole of depressed 
areas. This administration, I feel, has done 
a great injustice to my State, and nothing 
yet to correct it. There is a great establish- 
ment at Astoria, Oreg., a naval base that was 
closed down some years ago. It is a perfect 
facility, and the President is very much in- 
terested in finding a use for that base, be- 
cause he knows that Senator Morse is a 
persistent fellow. 

Get this into the White House, will you? 
I even suggested that they use Tongue Point 
as a vocational educational center for for- 
eign students, from Latin America and east 
Asia, but as you know, in recent months, I 
have taken the position that I am not going 
to support taxpayers’ funds for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas elsewhere in 
the world, until we take care of some of our 
own needs first. You will want to be pre- 
pared not only on this point, but on every 
other point. They will say to you, “Keppel, 
where are you going to get the money?” 
That is what they will ask us. 

So you might want to say to them, “Take 
some of it away from France and West Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Belgium, 
and Norway and Sweden, who are more pros- 
perous now than we are, and let’s do some- 
thing about these people here in this 
country.” 

You have inspired me. Iam speaking each 
day on the floor of the Senate about this 
giveaway program. I am going to use some 
of these figures this afternoon. 

But, joking aside, because there was a cer- 
tain amount of joking in my statement— 
I am dead serious now, when I tell you this 
is a sound proposal. 

We must do something about vocational 
training in this country, and fast, with auto- 
mation costing us 30,000 to 35,000 jobs a 
week. The population explosion creates the 
need for an additional 25,000 jobs a week, 
with a total of some 60,000 jobs a week that 
we have to find to take care of automation 
and the population explosion. We had bet- 
ter set up centers such as this. 

Of course, if the administration will buy 
your bill of goods, and it better, I think 
there is only one place that it ought to go. 

Please continue. 


Mr. MORSE. I also sent to Mr. Dun- 
gan yesterday a copy of a letter I sent 
to the chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. HAYDEN]; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 11, 1963. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: You will recall that 
some time ago I spoke to you about the desire 
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of the White House to find an appropriate 
Federal use for the Tongue Point naval in- 
stallation at Astoria, Oreg. 

Tongue Point was an extremely active 
naval base during World War II. It was 
used originally as a naval air station and 
later by the Columbia River Group, Pacific 
Reserve Fleet. It was officially reported to 
the General Services Administration as ex- 
cess property in October 1961. Since that 
time, it has been maintained in excellent 
condition by the General Services Adminis- 
tration and is available for almost immediate 
use by any Federal agency that might be 
interested. 

The Tongue Point property consists of 
882.54 acres of land, improved with 365 build- 
ings and structures. According to GSA, the 
total acquisition cost was $14,643,930. In- 
cluded in the facilities are an administration 
building, warehouses, dwellings, three 
hangar-type buildings, offices, a hospital, a 
heating plant, several shops, eight well-con- 
structed piers, a marginal wharf and three 
seaplane ramps, railroad trackage, storm and 
sanitary sewers. 

Enclosed is a brochure describing Tongue 
Point in some detail. Photographs depict- 
ing portions of the installation are included 
in the brochure. I believe you will be im- 
pressed, as I am, by the excellent condition 
of the facilities at this base. They could be 
used for numerous purposes with very little 
alteration. 

The closing of this installation has prob- 
ably made Astoria, Oreg., the most economic 
depressed area in the entire country, even 
worse than some of the depressed areas in 
West Virginia and the rest of the Appala- 
chian area. 

For example, the population of Astoria for 
1962 totaled slightly over 9,000. Since that 
time hundreds of people have moved away 
from the city and surrounding area. In 
1956, the population was 12,331. One has 
only to walk along the main street of As- 
toria to appreciate the seriousness of the 
situation. Every block of the central busi- 
ness section of the city contains vacant store 
buildings, many of which are relatively new. 
Indications of economic depression are evi- 
dent throughout the city; business firms in 
large numbers have left the city, compound- 
ing its economic distress. 

President Kennedy has appointed Mr. 
Ralph Dungan of his staff to represent him 
in consultation with various departments 
and agencies in an endeavor to find a suit- 
able Federal use for this fine installation. 

The fact is that Tongue Point has become 
a cause celebre in Oregon and will rise 
to plague the Kennedy administration if it 
is finally junked or sold at a low price to 
some concern that will not make use of it for 
job-creating and economic expansion pur- 
poses. 

Ralph Dungan has suggested, in behalf of 
the President, that Senator MANSFIELD and I 
seek your cooperation in keeping us advised 
as to the appropriations requests of various 
agencies appearing before your Committee 
asking for funds for new installations. Cer- 
tain appropriations of this type might not be 
needed at all if one or more agencies were 
required to make use of Tongue Point. 

After you have had an opportunity to re- 
view the material I am enclosing, Senator 
MANSFIELD and I will ask to confer with you 
about it. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Cordially, 
WAYNE Morse. 


Mr. MORSE. I close the discussion of 
this subject matter today by pleading 
again—and I use the term advisedly— 
that this administration give direct 
evidence that we have not permitted gov- 
ernment to become so complex that our 
left hand does not know what our right 
hand is doing, or that we are not aware 
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of the many requests for additional 
appropriations for new services to be in- 
stalled in new facilities, when at the 
same time we have such a wonderful 
and magnificent permanent facility be- 
ing maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in vacancy at the moment, which, 
with relatively small expenditures, could 
be very quickly rehabilitated into any 
one of a number of potential uses. But 
today I particularly emphasize the voca- 
tional training use. 

It will be noted, when the letter I send 
to Mr. Dungan is read, that I renewed a 
request for the consideration of another 
phase of the vocational training program 
that I presented to the White House 
several weeks ago. I say most respect- 
fully to the White House it is just as 
sound today as it was when I first pro- 
posed it. That is a proposal to combine 
into the vocational training program a 
program for people in our own country 
who need retraining, and training in vo- 
cational skills in the first instance, a 
program that will take care of a very ugly 
fact that exists in our society today, 
about which Commissioner Keppel testi- 
fied eloquently—the problem of the 
many thousands of school dropouts. 
We are living in the midst of one of the 
most serious school dropout problems, 
in the District of Columbia. 

There are tens of thousands of them 
each year across this Nation. Where are 
they going to get jobs? The testimony 
is that a very large percentage of school 
dropouts will become unemployable. 
They are not trained for skilled jobs in 
an automated age. All of us have an 
obligation to the dropouts. If we do not 
follow a course of action that will train 
them for employment, we shall be faced 
with a stupendous bill for our failure to 
stand up to this issue and take our 
heads out of the sand. We shall have 
to pay an increased bill in public welfare, 
in unemployment insurance, and in 
maintaining larger prisons, for we shall 
have to watch out for unemployed people 
for whom society does not make jobs 
available. 

So I plead not merely for the develop- 
ment of Tongue Point. This is not the 
only facility we must develop to meet 
this need. In my judgment, we need 
several Tongue Points in the immediate 
future, developed as vocational training 
centers to meet the problem of auto- 
mation in this country. 

I urged weeks ago, and urge it upon 
my administration again this afternoon 
on the floor of the Senate, that we ought 
to bring into this country several thou- 
sand young men and women from the 
most underdeveloped areas of the 
world—Africa, Latin America, southeast 
Asia—for training in skills that will make 
it possible, when we send them back to 
their villages, to become teachers in the 
development of vocational skills. I have 
gone into villages in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. One cannot go into 
them without coming away from them 
fully appreciative of the fact that there 
is little hope for the development of a 
system of economic freedom among them 
unless vocational skills are first de- 
veloped. We ought to bring several 
thousand of them into this country a 
year, training some of them at Tongue 
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Point, some in the Middle West, and 
some in the East, in keeping with a well 
planned blueprint program, which I had 
the chairman of the board of directors of 
International House of Pennsylvania 
University, Mr. Frederick Rarig, submit 
to this administration months ago. 

In my judgment, one cannot go over 
the recommendation of this dedicated 
man, who is counsel for one of the largest 
of the chemical corporations of America, 
Rohm and Haas, in Philadelphia, and 
not agree with the senior Senator from 
Oregon that here is a great opportunity 
for the administration. If we should 
bring thousands of young men and 
women into this country and train them 
in various skills, and give them the pres- 
tige and standing that would accrue from 
such training in the United States, and 
send them back to their homelands and 
villages in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world as teachers of vocational skills, 
we would do much more to strengthen 
a so-called foreign aid program than we 
could possibly do by many aspects of the 
foreign aid program, to which subject 
I shall direct my attention in a few 
moments. 

As I have said to the White House 
“This proposal calls for some vision and 
imagination. It calls for some doing. 
Do not tell me it cannot be done.” The 
word cannot“ should be stricken from 
the vocabulary of those in charge of the 
foreign policy of this country. On this 
subject I speak also as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We are 
missing a great opportunity by not de- 
veloping a training program which would 
help develop skills in human beings in 
our own country and send them back as 
economic ambassadors of our system of 
economic freedom. 

I would much prefer, as Senators will 
note from reading my letter to Mr. Dun- 
gan, spending some of that money in 
this country in such vocational training 
schools as Mr. Rarig recommended sey- 
eral months ago, than pouring it into 
some of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, knowing, as I do, that much of 
it does not go into effective training and 
in the end is wasted. 

I hope the administration will take 
note of the remarks I have made on 
Tongue Point today, and fully appreci- 
ate the fact that the Senator from 
Oregon has not in the slightest degree 
ceased to be less than an advocate for 
this program than he was when he first 
started his advocacy. On the contrary, 
I want the administration to know that 
my degree of advocacy has intensified. 
I am perfectly convinced that those of 
us who are urging a Federal use of 
Tongue Point are right, and that the 
administration will be dead wrong if it 
does not proceed to see to it that this 
fine facility is saved from the junkyard. 


FOREIGN AID SHOULD BE REVITAL- 
IZED WITH NEW GROUND RULES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to my daily discussion, on every 
day that I am present, of foreign aid. 
The markup of the foreign aid bill was 
started this morning in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I hope the Senate 
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will come forth with a better bill—a bill 
which meets the rising demand of the 
American people for some drastic ren- 
ovation of the administration’s foreign 
aid bill. I did not hear very much this 
morning which gives me any enthusiastic 
hope. However, I say good naturedly 
to my colleagues on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that they are not yet 
through the Senate with their bill. I 
also wish to add quickly that neither 
are they through the Foreign Relations 
Committee with their bill. As the debate 
within the committee continues, and 
amendment after amendment is pre- 
sented, and the roll is called for the 
record, I have hopes that the bill will 
at least be substantially improved. It 
needs to be thoroughly renovated and 
ventilated. One of the reasons why I 
speak each day on the bill is that I aim 
at least to help along the process of 
ventilating the bill. 

Mr. President, I am contemplating the 
introduction at the proper time of an 
amendment to the Act for International 
Development which would be a drastic 
but apparently necessary change in the 
AID program. 

First, Mr. President, I contemplate 
proposing that, with the exception of a 
few existing irrevocable commitments, 
all U.S. military and economic aid be ter- 
minated as of July 1, 1965. 

Second, thereafter, no aid shall be ex- 
tended to any nation unless it meets the 
standards which the United States will 
thereafter require as a sine qua non of 
aid. 
And third, I shall propose spelling out 
in considerable detail the conditions— 
the “strings,” if you will—under which 
aid would henceforth be extended. 

It would be the purpose of this amend- 
ment to reorient drastically the totality 
of our aid programs. 

At the present time, the United States 
is providing military and economic as- 
sistance to not less than 96 different 
countries. This fact in itself creates the 
impression that it is more in the inter- 
est of the United States to extend aid, 
than in the interest of the individual 
nations to seek and to receive aid. It 
creates the impression on the part of 
recipient nations that they are being dis- 
criminated against if they do not get 
United States aid, and that they have a 
right to receive assistance from the 
United States regardless of whether their 
own actions are consistent with the in- 
terests of the United States. 

As a consequence of this attitude we 
have been extending aid in some most 
incongruous situations. 

We have taxed our own people to aid 
nations not willing to require their own 
citizens to pay comparable taxes, based 
upon the principle of their ability to 
pay. 

We have given assistance to countries 
not willing to undertake land reform es- 
sential to their own internal stability. 

We have aided nations in which eco- 
nomic and political stability is so tenu- 
ous that the flight of their own capital 
exceeds the input of the American tax- 
payer's dollar. 

We have supported totalitarian re- 
gimes threatened by internal revolt of 
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their own peoples seeking greater control 
over their own destinies. 

We have given military aid to one 
country, and economic aid to another, 
when the actual effect of both types of 
aid has been to enable nations friendly 
to the United States to arm against each 
other. : 

It is amazing to me that aid programs 
under Republicans and Democrats have 
managed to dig us into this position. 
Partly responsible is the fact that we 
gradually slipped from postwar economic 
and military assistance to industrial na- 
tions of Europe, to similar types of aid 
to quite different types of nations, char- 
acterized by their nonindustrial char- 
acter and their lack of political and mili- 
tary experience. 

The key to success in any aid program 
is mutuality of interest as between the 
donor and the donee. If the donor 
thinks aid is extended solely to serve the 
interests of the donor the recipient na- 
tion has every right to be suspicious of 
the aid proffered. 

By the same token, if the donee be- 
lieves that aid is a matter of right and 
is extended solely to serve the interests 
of the donee, the nation extending aid 
has every right to question the desir- 
ability of extending assistance. 

Members of the Senate have tried for 
many years now to amend and reshape 
our aid programs to develop a real mu- 
tuality of interest between the United 
States and nations receiving our assist- 
ance. With some few exceptions, these 
efforts have failed. We have managed 
to cultivate recrimination abroad, as well 
as at home. Since the end of the Mar- 
shall plan we can count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of nations we 
have helped boost into a reasonable de- 
gree of economic independence. 

We have toyed with superficial ideas. 
We have tried to reorganize the agency 
administering aid; we have switched the 
men in charge of the program. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Bell, the present admin- 
istrator, is one of the best. There is 
no question about Mr. Bell’s ability; it 
is a question of the inherent unsoundness 
of the aid program itself. We have tried 
to avoid the unsettling effects of annual 
congressional reviews by the creation of 
a long-range development loan concept; 
we have tried, without success, to force 
the administration to spell out plans for 
terminating aid in certain countries 
through the Mansfield amendment. 

The result has been a circumvention 
of the Mansfield amendment. We have 
tried to see to it that military aid did 
not go to Latin America except in con- 
nection with hemispheric defense, which 
was the intent of the Morse amendment. 
But time and time again the adminis- 
tration has successfully circumvented 
the Morse amendment. I hope that this 
year the proposal can be tied down with 
even more specific restrictions than has 
heretofore been the case. I understand 
that an amendment will be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] in an attempt to put more 
blocks in the way of enlarged military 
aid to Latin America. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Having observed 
the frequent overthrow of governments 
in Latin America, and having had no 
evidence whatsoever that our increasing 
military aid strengthens hemispheric 
defense, I can see no reason—and I 
certainly appreciate the support of the 
senior Senator from Oregon—why we 
should continue with a useless, destruc- 
tive procedure, which is not only a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, but is actually 
defeating the alleged purpose of the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I de- 
sire to make with respect to military aid 
to Latin America as proposed by the bill. 
I took the same position in regard to the 
bills of previous administrations. That 
is why I came forth with the Morse 
amendment, which was adopted by Con- 
gress and written into the law, but 
which has been successfully circum- 
vented by two administrations. I have 
taken the position that the military aid 
program this year would weaken, not 
strengthen, the Alliance for Progress, be- 
cause the great strength of the Alliance 
for Progress is its economic purpose of 
strengthening all of Latin America. To 
pass a military aid program would result 
in an injury to the economic program 
in Latin America and lead to the estab- 
lishment of different types of military 
regimes, which frequently use demo- 
cratic labels and slogans. 

We have stated pious hopes of land 
and tax reforms; we have struggled to 
guarantee private investments and to 
secure them against expropriation; we 
have pushed hard to get other industrial 
nations to carry part of the load. 

Some of these efforts have been suc- 
cessful; but a majority of these efforts 
have turned out to be superficial pallia- 
tives; not meeting the real problem 
which is a frank recognition that aid is 
useless and wasted unless both parties 
believe in the mutuality of the interests 
being served. 

I believe the mutuality of interests 
between the United States and recipient 
countries can be simply stated. 

What the United States seeks econom- 
ically in its aid programs is to help to 
create as rapidly as possible independent 
states capable of earning their own eco- 
nomic way in the world. We think this 
can best be done by the route of private 
enterprise which has proved so phenom- 
enally successful in our own country. 
But we are not absolutely against public 
enterprise, of which we have a goodly 
amount in our own country. 

What the United States seeks politi- 
cally in its aid programs is the promotion 
of the maximum amount of individual 
freedom—a freedom of people to choose 
freely their own public servants. 

What the United States seeks mili- 
tarily in its aid programs is to create 
military force adequate to prevent the 
internal overthrow of elected govern- 
ments, and adequate to deter external 
attack. 

I believe that every one of these inter- 
ests coincides with the interests of coun- 
tries in need of external aid. 

If we are true to these basic aims of 
our aid programs, I believe we can pro- 


. mote public acceptance of aid programs 
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here, as well as abroad. It is when we 
begin to think of aid programs as politi- 
cal devices to be used to please everyone 
that we are in trouble. 

I believe an amendment along the 
lines I have suggested would be of in- 
estimable help in getting our aid pro- 
grams on a firm footing, and I invite 
Senators to comment on this proposal. 

I am perfecting it now. I shall submit 
it to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
before the week is over. If I fail to have 
the amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I shall then 
formally offer it in the Senate and fight 
for it when the foreign aid bill is before 
the Senate for debate and consideration. 

To the American people, I say, in 
closing: We are now entering one of the 
last stages of the foreign aid debate in 
Congress. We are now marking up the 
bill in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This means that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in executive ses- 
sion, day in and day out for the imme- 
diate future, will go through the admin- 
istration’s foreign aid bill line by line, 
paragraph by paragraph, and section by 
section. 

I am satisfied that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people who 
have made any study of this subject be- 
lieve that the administration’s foreign 
aid bill should be drastically renovated 
and ventilated. I urge them to make 
their views known, for I would have them 
never forget that American foreign policy 
belongs to the people of the country, not 
to this or any other administration. 

I am convinced that the foreign aid 
bill, if passed in its present. form or any- 
where near its present form, would do 
irreparable injury to the standing of the 
United States around the world. 

I yield the floor. 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on June 27, 
1963, the Committee on Commerce re- 
ported favorably to the Senate a bill, 
S. 627, entitled the “Commercial Fish- 
eries Research and Development Act of 
1963.” As a cosponsor of this measure, I 


Faced with the fact that in the re- 
cent past this Nation has dropped from 
second place to fifth place among the 
fishing nations of the world, S. 627 is 
designed to provide much needed assist- 
ance to the States in carrying out pro- 
grams of research and development to 
help lift one of our oldest industries 
from its present depressed state. The 
bill would allow a direct attack on this 
truly national problem. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, the 
total value of fish and processed fish 
products amounts to more than $6.6 mil- 
lion annually. With even the modest 
expenditures contemplated by this legis- 
lation, I am confident that this total can 
be increased in Rhode Island as well as 
in every State of the Union. 

The bill as reported would provide co- 
ordinated aid to the several States in the 
development of their commercial fish- 
eries by stimulating research and de- 
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velopment at the local level. In order 
to achieve this purpose, the bill would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
appropriate among the States for 5 years 
an annual sum of $5 million on the basis 
of a formula designed to give each State 
a share proportionate with its commer- 
cial fishery activity as compared. with 
total commercial fishery activity in the 
United States. Under this formula, it is 
estimated that Rhode Island would re- 
ceive approximately $28,000. 

In addition, the sum of $500,000 for 
each of the first 2 years of the program 
and $750,000 for each of the last 3 years 
of the program will be available to the 
Secretary for allocation to the States as 
he may determine, but giving preference 
to those States suffering a commercial 
fishery failure due to a resource disaster 
arising from natural causes and to those 
States in which a new commercial fish- 
ery can be developed where none existed 
before. This provision will provide ~ 
administrative flexibility necessary 
meet current State needs while 8 
ening the program as one for obtaining 
immediate beneficial results. 

The bill also provides that no State 
shall receive less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent nor more than 10 percent of the to- 
tal to be distributed under the formula 
written into the bill. Thus the mini- 
mum amount which would be available 
to a State would be sufficient to finance 
at least one project in that State. 

Another factor which should be con- 
sidered is that the Federal share of any 
project will not exceed 75 percent of the 
total cost; the State will pay the remain- 
ing 25 percent. Such a percentage is 
well within the means of the various 
States, and it helps to insure that only 
programs of substance which can rea- 
sonably be expected to produce results in 
the immediate future will be undertaken. 

I believe these positive features of the 
bill plus the overwhelming support ex- 
pressed for it during the hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Commerce 
are impressive evidence that this legisla- 
tion is both worthy and urgently needed. 

I sincerely urge Senators to give S. 
627 most careful consideration. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to 
comment on S. 627, the bill to which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has made 
reference to provide aid to our fisheries. 
It is a bill sponsored by my colleague 
Bos BARTLETT, and I am a cosponsor. I 
am heartily in favor of this proposed leg- 
islation. It is one of the striking facts 
about this fisheries bill, to which suffi- 
cient attention has not been called, that 
this Congress and past Congresses have 
rendered very great aid to those who 
produce food from the land, but no cor- 
responding effort has been undertaken 
to aid those who produce food from the 
sea. There has been a great disparity 
between the aid given our farmers and 
the aid not given our 

T believe it is time for Congress to give 
to those who produce food from the sea 
attention and solicitude equal to what 
has been given to those who produce food 
from the land. 
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` Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Alaska, which is a seafaring State. His 
support is very greatly appreciated. 


AMENDMENT OF LEAD-ZINC SMALL 
PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3845) to amend the 
Lead-Zinc Small Producers Stabilization 
Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inovye in the chair). The Senator 


from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is House bill 3845. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. GRUENING obtained the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for his consideration of House 
bill 3845. It is a very deserving bill 
which will help to “zero in” on the pur- 
pose of the original legislation, which 
was to be of assistance to some of the 
very small lead and zinc mine operators, 
in order to help them remain alive and 
to help keep their mines in operation, 
so they can be useful and productive in 
the event of national emergency. 

This program has been very economi- 
cally operated. 

A quirk of the original act which this 
bill would correct is that under the origi- 
nal program such aid could be extended 
to those who, from the mines they oper- 
ate, produce only limited amounts of 
lead and zinc as a part of their other 
operations. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska and the other members of the 
committee for reporting the bill so 
promptly and for giving the Senate a 
chance to consider it, and perhaps to 
have the bill enacted into law. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

I believe this is a desirable piece of 
legislation. The purpose of the bill is 
to assure that payments under the Lead- 
Zinc Small Producers Stabilization Act 
of the last Congress are received only by 
small producers of lead and zinc. The 
bill would limit the application of the 
subsidy—which would equate the dif- 
ference between the market price and 
the stabilization price—to those who 
have not sold more than 3,000 tons of 
lead and zine, combined, in the last 7 
years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Alaska 
yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. TI yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Why do 
we need this lead and zinc subsidy pro- 
gram at all in view of the fact that we 
have in the national stockpile close to a 
billion dollars worth of lead and zine or 
about five times as much as we could 
possibly use in any foreseeable emer- 
gency? 
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Mr. GRUENING. That question was 
passed on and was settled in the last 
Congress. This bill does not attempt to 
reopen that issue, but simply attempts to 
provide participation for the few small 
producers who might be excluded from 
participation in this program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But why 
should we expand an act which never 
should have been placed on the statute 
books in the first place? 

Furthermore, I understand that those 
who are in charge of our defense now 
say we do not even need the existing 
supply of lead and zinc. The last report 
which I have seen shows that we now 
have on hand 1,302,000 short tons of 
lead. It cost a total of $384 million; but 
the market value of that tonnage as of 
December 31, 1961, was only $266,900,- 
000. So the taxpayers were confronted 
with a loss of $117 million, and since 
then the market has declined even fur- 
ther. 

Furthermore, the maximum objective 
of lead, even for an all-out 3-year war, 
with all production stopped, was, so we 
were told, only 286,000 tons, whereas we 
have 1,302,000 tons—enough for 15 years; 
yet we are carrying on a program which 
has substantially increased the produc- 
tion of lead. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Alaska will tell us why we should con- 
tinue buying this lead and zinc and why 
it would not be more advisable to advance 
the termination date on all of this pro- 
gram and begin a liquidation of our 
inventories. 

Mr. GRUENING. I suggest to the 
Senator from Delaware that if our stock- 
pile has increased to the extent he 
states—although we did not hear these 
objections before our subcommittee—the 
way to proceed is to establish quotas on 
imports. The lead and zinc industry is 
one of our domestic industries which has 
been sorely crippled by the competition 
of foreign imports, many of them coming 
from countries which have shared in our 
foreign-aid program. If the Senator 
from Delaware believes the imports of 
these commodities are excessive, I be- 
lieve the way to deal with that problem 
is to establish quotas, rather than to 
cripple our domestic producers. Already 
we have given all kinds of aid to foreign 
industries, with resulting disadvantage 
to our domestic industries. 

The lead and zinc industry certainly is 
in need of help. I know of no other 
industry, except possibly the gold mining 
industry, which is in greater need. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But I 
do not understand that this bill has any 
connection with that argument. If the 
tariff laws need amendment they can be 
amended. If quotas are needed they 
can be established. It may be that a 
justification for such action can be 
shown. If so I may favor the imposition 
of an increased tariff on lead and zine 
imports, but I am opposed to these sub- 
sidies. I would far prefer that course 
to a proposal to increase the subsidies. 
This subsidy is nothing more than a so- 
called Brannan plan for the mining in- 
dustry. For example, under the pro- 
gram the producers of lead can sell the 
lead they produce at the market price— 
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which today is approximately 10 or 11 
cents a pound—and then can bill the 
U.S. Government for the difference be- 
tween that price and 1444 cents a pound; 
and 75 percent of that difference will be 
paid by the taxpayers. 

No. other industry receives such a fa- 
vorable break. 

So why not do away with all this pro- 
gram and meet the issue head on. If we 
have to increase the tariffs introduce 
legislation to do so; or, if it is necessary 
to establish quotas do that. But cer- 
tainly let us not increase our already 
overloaded stockpile. About a year and 
a half ago, the President said that he was 
astonished to find that we had approxi- 
mately $8.5 billion tied up in inventories 
of so-called strategic materials. How- 
ever, the most recent report issued by 
the committee under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Virginia shows that 
the total for all such materials in our 
stockpile has actually increased by 
around $136 million in the last 18 
months. 

We should be starting an orderly 
liquidation of this stockpile rather than 
an expansion of the program. 

Mr. GRUENING. I say in all kindli- 
ness, Mr. President, to the Senator from 
Delaware that that is not the issue in 
connection with this small bill. The 
Lead and Zine Stabilization Act, which 
was enacted in the last Congress, is the 
one to which his argument should apply. 
This measure protects only the small 
producers, so as to enable them to get 
the benefit of this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
why not amend the bill so as to see to it 
that the taxpayers receive their share 
of the protection? After all, we now 
have nearly $1 billion tied up in the 
stockpiles of these two commodities. 

Why keep on supporting a bankrupt 
idea? 

The time is long past due when we 
can afford to keep these unnecessary pro- 

going. Our inventories of zinc 
are just as bad. The most recent report 
I have seen shows that there are on 
hand 1,580,000 short tons of zinc. We 
are told that in the event of an all-out 
3-year war the maximum needs would be 
178,000 tons. Therefore, we have 1,402,- 
000. tons of zinc more than we need. 
That is enough zinc to meet our needs 
for 15 to 18 years. Still there is before 
the Senate a bill which would result in 
piling up more and more production. 

We shall never solve the problem of 
excess inventories by subsidizing in- 
creased production and adding to the 
inventories. The time is overdue when 
we should stop. I would support the 
bill as written if the Senator would 
merely add another section which would 
advance the termination date of all such 
subsidies from 1965 to the end of 1963. 
Under the law passed last year the sub- 
sidies would expire on December 31, 1965. 
We are committed to continue to subsi- 
dize their production of lead and zinc 
under the present law until December 
31, 1965. Why not advance the termi- 
nation date, repeal the act, and be done 
with it? 

Let us give the taxpayers a break for 
once. 
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Mr. GRUENING.. The taxpayers are 
not affected by this bill. I suggest to my 
friend from Delaware, who is a member 
of the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Finance that he seek his objective 
limiting foreign lead and zine imports. 
If he could get legislation which would 
limit foreign importation, he would 
achieve his objective without penalizing 
the domestic lead and zine miners. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My sug- 
gestion would not penalize either the 
domestic or the foreign producers of lead 
and zinc. I am speaking of what we 
have already bought. Under these 
subsidy programs we have kept the 
domestic mines operating to the extent 
that we have built up a surplus now of 
10 times as much as we need. We shall 
certainly not solve the problem by con- 
tinuing to subsidize production on any 
such basis as that proposed. We have 
already rejected higher support prices 
for agricultural commodities. 

As a government, we cannot afford to 
continue to subsidize and build up sur- 
pluses forever. What will we do with 
all the lead and zinc? 

Mr. GRUENING. The bill would not 
increase surpluses. The bill would 
merely amend the Stabilization Act and 
provide that the small producers shall 
not be excluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
provide that the small producers would 
not be excluded, and therefore it would 
take care of them. There is a com- 
panion bill on the calendar which we 
should discuss together with the present 
bill. That bill would even carry benefits 
retroactively to one company. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. The bill we are now discussing 
would actually limit the language of the 
bill which was passed last year by reduc- 
ing the number of companies that could 
apply for the differential pricing, which 
is the thrust of the original bill that we 
were discussing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct in respect to the pend- 
ing bill 

Mr. MONRONEY. H.R. 3845. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct on H.R. 3845, but the 
companion bill which is on the calendar, 
H.R. 3120, and which I understand will 
be brought before the Senate imme- 
diately after consideration of the present 
bill, does expand the subsidy. That bill 
would expand the subsidy for companies 
which have heretofore not been able to 
qualify. They must be considered to- 
gether. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Very slightly, in 
relation to those that did not get their 
filings in on time due to the failure of 
the Department of the Interior to have 
the statistical data ready. But remain- 
ing with the bill before the Senate, which 
I think we are compelled to do in order 
to have an orderly discussion, that bill 
would actually limit the application of 
the bill to which the Senator is discuss- 
ing by prohibiting anyone but those 
companies or mines having greater than 
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50 percent of their production in lead 
and zinc to participate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct as regards one of the 

Mr. MONRONEY. Through an acci- 
dent of the language, mines of other 
types have been able, since they have 
produced a small amount of lead and 
zinc, to qualify for the special support 
pricing which we expected to be made 
available only to keep the small lead 
and zinc mines operative as against the 
terrific competition we have had through 
low tariffs on lead and zinc imports. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In a 
moment. I should like first to reply to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. I have 
talked with members of the commit- 
tee. Ihave also talked with representa- 
tives of the Department of the Interior. 
They have confirmed what the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said. One bill 
would limit it and not extend the pro- 
visions to any additional producers, the 
other bill would expand the subsidy. 

My point is this: While we are headed 
in that direction, why do we not include 
in the bill another section which would 
terminate the program at the end of 
the present year rather than carrying it 
forward for 2 more years? Its con- 
tinuation cannot be justified anyway. 
Why carry the program for another 
2% years and make the taxpayers 
continue to subsidize the production of 
something we do not need? Why not 
do the job right while we are at it and 
terminate the program? 

The next bill which will come before 
the Senate is H.R. 3120. I would op- 
pose that bill in its entirety because it 
would expand the subsidy even beyond 
the existing law; it would expand it not 
only beyond the existing law in the fu- 
ture but would also give retroactive bene- 
fits to some companies that do not 
qualify under the existing law. I do not 
see any sense in passing a private bill 
such as that. So I most certainly would 
oppose that bill. At the proper time I 
shall make a motion to re-refer the bill 
to the committee, where it should have 
been kept in the first place. 

But in relation to the particular bill 
now before the Senate, I should like to 
see the job done right. I should like to 
see an amendment terminating the pro- 
gram added to the bill. I am hoping 
that Senators will accept such an amend- 
ment. I do not see how there could be 
much controversy about it. The pro- 
gram could be terminated at the end of 
the present year. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the bill to which the Sena- 
tor objects is H.R. 3845? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 
H.R. 3120, the one that is on the Cal- 
endar immediately below H.R. 3145, the 
one we are discussing now, H.R. 3120 
would expand the subsidy program be- 
yond that provided under existing law 
and it would even give retroactive bene- 
fits at least to one company. 
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Mr. GRUENING. In view of the fact 
that there is considerable controversy 
about that bill, I shall suggest that the 
bill be passed over for today and be 
brought up at a future date. The Sen- 
ator can then make his motion. If it 
is agreeable to the Senator, let us pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the par- 
ticular bill which we are now discussing, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
agreeable to that procedure. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arizona wishes to be present when that 
bill is discussed. But Senators cannot 
discuss these bills separately because 
they relate to the some problem. I do 
not see how the next bill could even be 
put in acceptable shape by amendment. 
The principle of the second bill is to 
expand the subsidy far beyond that pro- 
vided in existing law and make it possible 
for companies that could not qualify 
under existing law to qualify. At the 
same time it would provide retroactive 
benefits. We shall discuss that feature 
when the second bill comes before the 
Senate. 

As I said, I shall then move to refer 
the bill back to the committee unless the 
chairman of the committee will take it 
back without making necessary such a 
motion. But the bill now before the 
Senate, which is H.R. 3845, while it would 
somewhat restrict the operations of some 
companies which can now qualify, never- 
theless I do not see that it would help 
very much as it is written. It would be 
a simple matter for those companies to 
arrange their sales of other products in 
certain periods and thereby qualify for 
the subsidy anyway. But I will grant 
that at least it has a semblance of being 
restrictive even though in actual appli- 
cation I doubt that it would have much 
valid effect. 

Again I would like to ask if the Sena- 
tor would accept an amendment which 
would advance the termination date of 
the act itself from its original scheduled 
expiration date of December 31, 1965, 
and let the program terminate at the 
end of the present year. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am afraid I could 
not accept such an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
tariff or the quotas need to be changed 
the appropriate committee could con- 
sider that problem. But that proposal 
is not before us. Under the present law 
it does not make too much difference to 
the sellers of lead and zinc whether they 
receive 10 cents a pound or 8 cents a 
pound. They bill the U.S. Government 
for 75 percent of the differential between 
what they get and 14% cents. If the 
price went to 16 or 18 cents, they would 
put it all in their pockets. This is a 
one-way street. The taxpayer loses no 
matter how the program goes. As I have 
stated before, approximately $8.5 billion 
is tied up in the defense stockpile now. 
The administration has said that it 
does not need half that much. The 
President has asked us to start an orderly 
liquidation. Instead of an orderly 
liquidation the bill would provide an 
orderly accumulation of more invento- 
ries by increasing production. 

This subsidy program is diametrically 
opposed to what the President said he 
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wanted done. It is opposed to what the 
Symington committee as a result of its 
investigation recommended. About a 
quarter of a million dollars was spent 
by that committee to find out how we ac- 
cumulated so much in excess inventories 
and how we could reduce the excess in- 
ventory. The way to reduce our exces- 
sive inventories is to stop buying and 
start selling. The amendment which I 
am proposing this afternoon will be a 
start in that direction. We should put 
a termination date on this program and 
stop encouraging the increased produc- 
tion of lead and zinc when we already 
have 5 or 10 times as much as we now 
need. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware should 
realize that this would not go into the 
stockpile. It would go into the open mar- 
ket. This is to help the small miners, 
usually of mines which are owner op- 
erated, to prevent the mines from closing 
down, to permit them to sell on a com- 
mercial, going price. This is why it is 
important to pay the 3 or 4 cents per 
pound price differential to supply some 
of the lead and zinc which is needed 
domestically. 

Since the Senator serves on the Fi- 
nance Committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware knows that we do 
not produce enough lead and zinc in this 
country to take care of our needs. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the lead and 
zinc which we use is imported from 
abroad. If we should increase the tariff 
on the lead and zine which is brought in, 
we would raise the price on two-thirds 
of these minerals for American industry. 

If this were even an important amount 
of lead and zinc it would be more sensi- 
ble, since it accounts for only one-third 
of what we use, to have a support price 
on it, rather than to force the users to 
pay higher prices on the two-thirds of 
production which comes in from abroad. 

This program would apply only to the 
very smallest of the producers. Only 
60 are eligible to receive payments. 
There were only 105 applications for 
payment. When those were checked out, 
there were only 60 who were producing 
in 1962. 

The total cost of this program in 1962 
was $1,112,580.77. That did not have 
a very great impact on the subsidy, yet it 
did enable the small businesses which 
went into the market when the bill was 
passed, both with new machinery or 
with repairs for old machinery, to get 
into production. 

That is the reason why I think we 
would be doing a grave injustice if we 
should shorten the period of time by one 
year, as the Senator suggests, These 
were people who in good faith invested 
in improving their mines, and reopened 
them. They would not have an op- 
portunity to pay out the cost of hoists, 
trucks, and other materials which had to 
be bought, at the time the bill was up 
for passage or after it was passed, in 
order to reopen their mines. 
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I know the distinguished Senator 
would not wish to cause losses in this 
regard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has made an excellent argument 
for the proposal which I made, which is 
that the subsidy be stopped. The Sena- 
tor says that this production does not 
go into the stockpile but is sold for 
domestic consumption. That is true, but 
what is the difference? To the extent 
that we subsidize the production of more 
lead and zinc, it replaces the lead and 
zine which we could use from the stock- 
pile. We shall never get rid of any lead 
and zinc in the stockpile if we continue to 


the stockpile. 
stockpile now. The President made a 
speech in February of 1962 in which he 
said that he was astonished that we had 


not need but half that amount. He may 
also be astonished to learn that during 
the past 18 months his administration 
has put another $130 million or more 
worth of material into that astonishing 
stockpile. 

We shall never get rid of our surplus, 
if we keep adding to it. Everyone says, 
“This is only a little item,” but all the 
“littles” add up into billions. 

We do not need this lead and zinc. 
Why make the taxpayers buy it? 

I do not see any sense in subsidizing 
the production of something when every 
one connected with the administration 
or any of its agencies says that we already 
have 5 or 10 times the amount that we 
need. 

The only way to eliminate some of 
these surpluses is for somebody to stop 
producing. I do not care whether it is 
@ mine in the State of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, a mine in my State, or a 
farmer in the Senator’s State or in mine. 
We must stop encouraging production 
by subsidizing the production of every 
producer in America. That is the only 
way to bring the stockpile under control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are not doing 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We must 
stop somewhere. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator knows 
we are not. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Either 
that, or we shall have to stop imports. 
We will never get anywhere by increas- 
ing these subsidies. If we provide a sub- 
sidy for lead and zinc why not provide 
one for some other mineral? The Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] has 
just suggested that he would like to see 
a subsidy extended to gold and other 
minerals. Many would like to see it ex- 
tended to some particular commodities 
in which they are interested. There is 
not sufficient money in the Federal 
Treasury to subsidize everybody and to 
make everybody a millionaire. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are not trying 
to subsidize everybody. This is a bill 
with the most limited application that 
I have ever seen. As I say, out of an 
original number of lead and zine pro- 
ducers in 1956 of 574 there had been a 
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reduction by 1960 to only 273 who could 
be included under the terms of the act. 
Finally, when the act was passed, only 
105 applications were received, and of 
those only 60 were able to prove that 
they mined in a sufficiently limited quan- 
tity, which was provided under the terms 
of the bill, to qualify for the 1962 pay- 
ments. 

This is a measure only to keep those 
very small mines alive. They would be 
very useful in the event of any war. The 
larger integrated companies do not re- 
quire this subsidy, because they have 
great, highly mechanized mines. 

They import a great deal of their basic 
ore or concentrates. Therefore, they do 
not require any help. They can survive 
at 10 cents or 11 cents as a ceiling, be- 
cause they engage in the smelting opera- 
tions and in production of other by- 
products. 

This is merely for what are called, in 
my State, “gougers,” those who mine the 
small workings themselves, or with other 
members of the family. It is important 
that we keep this basic supply, because 
once it is abandoned the water will come 
into the mines, and as a consequence the 
mines will cave in and the timbers will rot 
away. There will be a loss of that valu- 
able asset for all time to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator claims that this production may 
be needed in the event of war and sug- 
gests that we should keep all the mines 
in a state of operation. I point out to 
the Senator that according to the De- 
partment of Defense if all production of 
lead and zinc were stopped and if war 
should start today there would be a suffi- 
cient amount of lead and zine in this 
country to last us for 15 years. Certainly 
a nuclear war would not last 15 years. If 
it did there would be no miners left. 

This subsidy cannot be justified from 
the standpoint of defense. It can be 
justified only from the standpoint of a 
desire to keep one group of operators on 
the taxpayers’ back for another couple 
of years, producing something of which 
we already have too much. The pro- 
ducers are being paid to take lead and 
zine out of the ground, move it over, and 
then store it in a hole in the ground 
somewhere else. That does not make 


sense. 

It is past the time when we should face 
the problem and stop these unnecessary 
expenditures. 

Either we should stop these subsidies 
or the administration should stop talk- 
ing about how “astonished” it is to have 
$844 billion tied up in the stockpile. 
There is no need for being “astonished” 
when we continue to vote to keep adding 
to it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are taking it 
off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
have added $130 million worth of min- 
erals to the stockpiles since the Presi- 
dent made his speech in February of 
1962. We spent a quarter of a million 
dollars for a congressional committee so 
that we could find out what got us into 
this chaotic situation. The committee 
said that we were buying too much of 
that which we did not need. 

Why should we have a congressional 
committee spend this money if we are 
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not going to listen to it? Let us stop 
this cockeyed program. I do not think 
anyone would say that he could ever pic- 
ture any kind of a situation in which this 
country would ever need the lead and 
zine which would be produced under the 
terms of the present subsidy program. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator real- 
izes that the bill would reduce the claim- 
ants against the fund in a total amount 
of $200,000. The bill would do what the 
Senator recommends; instead of adding, 
it would cut down. The time to protest 
is when something is being added, not 
when it is being cut down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
bill only partly solves the problem. The 
amendment which I suggest would stop 
it entirely. It would cut out the need 
for the entire $4 million or $5 million a 
year. The amount was $1% million last 
year. But certainly it will be higher 
next year if we do not stop it now. 

The producers are just finding out how 
to get on this “gravy train.” 

I think we might as well pull this 
gravy train into the station and take 
the locomotive off. That is all I want 
to do. I did not think there would be 
any objection to such a sound proposal. 
I merely suggest that we let the law 
expire at the end of this year; we do not 
need the minerals. That can be done 
by accepting this amendment. 

It is very simple. It merely provides 
that instead of having a termination 
date of December 31, 1965, as provided 
in the original act, the program be ter- 
minated December 31, 1963. That is 
directly in line with what the President 
of the United States in February 1962 
said he wanted to do. He said he did 
not want us to continue adding to the 
stockpile. I think we should support 
him in what he promised. Thus far 
he has done nothing to carry out that 
high sounding promise. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
knows that many of the mines have 
been reequipped. The small miners have 
invested a great deal of money, in good 
faith, knowing that Congress would pro- 
vide this legislation. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware put up a good 
fight when we passed this bill. We knew 
at that time the cost would be about 
84% million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And it 
will be before it is over. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The cost actually 
was $1,012,000. So it is about one- 
fourth of the anticipated cost. Now, 
because it was carefully administered 
and limited only to those it was supposed 
to have served, and those not principally 
engaged in lead and zine mining are to 
be cut out, the Senator wants to add a 
new termination date and give to the 
legislation only two-thirds of the life 
Congress anticipated it would have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I dis- 
agree with the statement that the mines 
have spent a great deal of money in re- 
equipping. ‘The producers knew that 
Congress was under no obligation to 
keep this program going forever. The 
Senator knows that both the bills came 
out of the same committee. One bill even 
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permits some of the mines to file retroac- 
tively for benefits under a law passed 2 
years ago but under which they were not 
then eligible. One bill would make the 
benefits retroactive and result in mak- 
ing a sizable payment to one particular 
company. 

Let the administration stop talking 
about its concern for the taxpayers and 
the excessive stockpile unless it is will- 
ing to do something about it. I do not 
think the President ought to be speak- 
ing about his astonishment at having 
$814 billion worth of material in the 
stockpile and then not supporting Con- 
gress in stopping these subsidies. 

If he meant what he said, I will sup- 
port him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This legislation 
would not add to the stockpile. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sure it 
will. There is no difference in the money 
the taxpayers pay into the Treasury 
which is then used for national defense 
or any other purpose. The money loses 
its identity. The Federal Treasury is 
paying for the production of lead and 
zinc. We have enough lead and zinc to 
last for 15 years. We cannot find any 
market for what we now have. To the 
extent that the taxpayers buy more lead 
and zinc, when we have enough, it adds 
to our stockpile. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does not go into 
the stockpile, but in the open market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
not be routed through St. Louis, Mo., but 
the cost is routed through Washington, 
D.C., and the taxpayers pay for it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill would not 
result in the purchase of more lead and 
zinc. If the Senator wants to make it 
clear that we could withdraw from the 
stockpile a certain tonnage of lead and 
zine and sell it on the open market, that 
might be done. The stockpile was not 
created to cause unemployment; it was 
created to give us the materials we 
needed in the event of a longtime war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Who ex- 
pects a 15-year war? I would have 
supported the principle of stockpiling 
strategic materials in the amount the 
Defense Department felt might be 
needed in the event of a war. The De- 
partment should set the amounts. It did 
so. It stated that the major objective 
which it could foresee under circum- 
stances of war was a need for 286,000 tons 
of lead. Instead of that amount, when 
we reached what was stated to be the 
maximum need, we bought 1,302,000 tons, 
or 1,016,000 tons more into the stockpile 
than was necessary. We have enough 
lead and zinc to last 14 years in the event 
of an all-out war. 

We have turned what was a good pro- 
gram of stockpiling of strategic mate- 
rials that might be needed in the event 
of war into a support program for the 
mining industry. I have opposed this 
unnecessary extension many times, and 
I am opposing it again. I think we 
should stop it today. 

The administration should support the 
amendment which I am proposing to stop 
this program or else be frank and say 
that it is giving lipservice only to the 
principle and has no intention of cur- 
tailing the stockpile. We are not going 
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to cut down inventories unless we stop 
buying. 

Under the present law, which I am 
asking to be changed, the lead and zinc 
producers can sell their product at 10 to 
11 cents and then merely bill the United 
States for three-fourths of the differen- 
tial between what they receive and 1444 
cents. That was the same program Mr. 
Brannan suggested for all agriculture, 
and Congress repudiated it. I think we 
should repudiate it for the mining in- 
dustry as well. I do not think there 
should be any such protection for that 
industry at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. The President should not be 
expressing his astonishment at the cost 
of the program unless he is willing to 
support its repeal. The program should 
be terminated at the end of this year. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I suggest to the 
Senator that if he feels so strongly about 
lead and zinc, he, being a member of the 
two pertinent committees, the Finance 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee, should introduce a bill to 
provide higher quotas for importations. 
We always seem to be concerned about 
the needs of foreign enterprises, but not 
to have the same sympathy for domestic 
producers. I think the place to take care 
of the problem is in connection with for- 
eign imports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
time to have stopped it was years ago 
when we were buying the million and a 
half tons which we did not need. 
Amendments were offered when these 
inventories were building up. We could 
not get enough support for the amend- 
ments in Congress to curtail the buying. 
This is not the first time I have criticized 
this program. It should have been 
stopped years ago when we reached our 
maximum needs. If we had done that 
we would not have the million tons of 
lead and the million tons of zinc hanging 
over the market today. That is what is 
the matter with the market today. The 
Congress insisted on a continuation of 
buying of commodities when it was 
known that we did not need them, when 
the Secretary of Defense and the heads 
of our stockpiling program sent letters 
urging the end of buying. Yet Congress 
kept buying because it was easier to vote 
for millions of dollars in subsidies than 
to vote against them. The result is that 
today we have 88 ½ billion tied up in in- 
ventories of strategic materials when 
everyone connected with the program 
says we do not need half that much. 

Mr. GRUENING. This bill would not 
add to the surpluses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I dis- 
agree completely. It would add to our 
inventories. While production would 
not go into the inventories directly they 
would be increased to the extent that we 
increased the production of lead and 
zine. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I urge the chairman to accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] for himself 
and the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, at the end of the bill, to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec, 2. (a) Section 7 of the Lead-Zinc 
Small Producers Stabilization Act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 768; 30 U.S.C. 687) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “December 31, 1965” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 31, 
1963"; and 

(2) by striking out “March 31, 1966" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “March 31, 1964”. 

(b) Section 2(d) of such Act (75 Stat. 
767 30 U.S.C. 682(d)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “the maximum amount of such pay- 
ments which may be made on account of 
such sales made during the calendar year 
1964 shall not exceed $4,000,000; and the 
maximum amount of such payments which 
may be made on account of such sales made 
during the calendar year 1965 shall not ex- 
ceed $3,500,000". 

(c) Section 3(a) of such Act (75 Stat. 
767; 30 U.S.C. 683(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or in the twelve-month period end- 
ing December 31, 1964, in excess of nine 
hundred tons of zinc and nine hundred tons 
of lead; and in the twelve-month period end- 
ing December 31, 1965, in excess of six hun- 
dred tons of zinc and six hundred tons of 
lead.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment would ad- 
vance the termination date of the ex- 
piration for this program from July 31, 
1965, to December 31, 1963. It would 
change the filing date for the last pay- 
ments from March 1, 1966, to March 1, 
1964. I hope the Senator will be willing 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GRUENING. I regret to say that 
I cannot accept it. As the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has pointed 
out, these people were acting in good 
faith based upon the bill we passed last 
year. They have bought new machinery, 
and this amendment would cut the time 
during which they could benefit. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would mean a 
cut of 2 years. Therefore it would 
amount to a double impact. They would 
be left with 2 years for amortization. 
They have acted on the basis of the yea- 
and-nay votes on the amendments and 
on the bill when it was before the Sen- 
ate last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
request a yea-and-nay vote on my 
amendment. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that there is a strong 
possibility that a yea-and-nay vote will 
be requested on the pending amend- 
ment. Therefore, with the concurrence 
of the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska, and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, I make the following 
unanimous-consent request; namely, 
that at the conclusion of the morning 
hour tomorrow, the Senate turn to the 
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consideration of the pending measure; 
that 30 minutes of debate be allowed on 
the amendment, 15 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. WiituaMs], and 15 minutes to be 
controlled by the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruenine]; and that at the conclu- 
sion of the 30 minutes, a vote be taken 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The wunanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, July 
16, 1963, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3845) to amend the 
Lead-Zinc Small Producers Mobilization Act 
of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766), debate on 
the pending amendment (No. 124) by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WLANs] shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover [Mr. 
WLANs] and the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Groene], to be followed by a vote 
on the amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns this afternoon, it ad- 
journ to meet tomorrow at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I should like 
to say that at the conclusion of debate of 
H.R. 3845, the pending bill, it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership to give considera- 
tion to taking up the following bills: 

Calendar No. 222, H.R. 3120, a bill to 
simplify administration of the Lead- 
Zinc Small Producers Stabilization Act 
of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 

Calendar No. 224, H.R. 2513, a bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to require 
certain new packages of import articles 
to be marked to indicate the country of 
origin, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 273, S. 628, a bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Act of 1945. 

Calendar No. 312, S. 627, a bill to pro- 
mote State commercial fishery research 
and development projects, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. President, no further business will 
be conducted by the Senate today, except 
for speeches, requests, and matters of 
that kind. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION— 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the important discussion of the 
subject of civil rights, we have heard a 
great deal of reference made to public 
accommodations. Mr. President, before 
I entered politics, I was a merchant, a 
businessman, and I was a member of 
what is now the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association. I have been very 
proud of the progress the merchants of 
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do not believe legislation is needed to 
achieve public accommodation. 
The National Retail Merchants As- 


‘sociation, at the request of the Attorney 


General, is conducting a survey among 
its members, and the report which was 
made to the Attorney General is based 
upon a request which would develop as 
much information as possible on the in- 
tegration situation. The association 
circulated a bulletin to its membership, 
asking these four questions: 

1. What steps have already been taken in 


lunchrooms, employee cafeterias, dining 
rooms. 

2. What steps have been taken in your 
community along these same lines by hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and theaters? 

3. Have you had meetings with other busi- 
ness leaders? Has a biracial committee been 
created? 

4. What plans do you have for further 
action in this area? Do you plan to hire 
nonwhites in nonmenial capacities? 


The results have been very revealing. 
Out of 835 stores located in 335 cities, 
only 2 have not integrated their facili- 
ties. This is a very revealing statistic. 
I am sure that the further results, as 
they come into the office of the associa- 
tion, will disclose the same trend. 

Por example, one of the largest stores 
in Virginia reported that its facilities 
had been integrated 3 years ago, and 
that of its 3,000 employees, 400 were 
Negroes. 

So it goes, throughout the report. I 
wished to make this initial report to my 
colleagues in the Senate. As figures be- 
come available, I will submit them for 
the Recorp. I believe this report sup- 
ports my contention that if the President 
will exert his moral persuasion with the 
businessmen of this country, he can 
point out the economic and moral stu- 
pidity of maintaining racial prejudice 
in the case of job acquisition. I hope 
that the President, with his ability to 
persuade people, will spend more time 
talking with business people, so that 
these results may be achieved without 
having to upset constitutional processes 
by resorting to enactment of law. 


MARITIME POLICIES AND THE BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the most recent statement by 
the Department of Commerce, the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit for the first 
quarter of 1963 was almost $700 million. 
This was disappointing news, for it in- 
dicates that we may not be able to 
achieve any significant progress this year 
in reducing the deficit below last year's 
level of $2.2 billion. 

As a matter of fact, the deficit in the 
balance of payments this year will be 
greater than it was last year. There is 
no need for me to indicate the severity 
of this problem. It is well known in this 
Chamber, and it has become well known 
in the Nation atlarge. Last Wednesday, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and I discussed this problem at 
length on the floor of the Senate. 
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It had been my belief and hope that 
every arm of the Government was really 
striving to help redress this adverse bal- 
ance of payments. The Department of 
Commerce, for instance, under Secretary 
Hodges, has initiated programs to ex- 
pand our . and encourage foreign 
tourism in this country. I commend 
Secretary Hodges for his activities in this 
direction. 

Much to my surprise, and dismay, I 
have found that the policies of two gov- 
ernmental agencies vital to U.S. trade— 
the Federal Maritime Commission and 
its sister agency, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration—have been in direct opposition 
to the purposes of the Trade Expansion 
Act and other economic programs initi- 
ated to redress our payments deficit. 
This is the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from recent hearings of the Joint 
Economic Committee held on June 20 
and 21. During these hearings, testi- 
mony was received from Thomas E. 
Stakem, Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, and James W. Gulick, 
Deputy Administrator of the Maritime 
Administration. Before I characterize 
this testimony, I should point out why 
the Joint Economic Committee felt these 
hearings were necessary. 

At the final day of the Joint Economic 
Committee’s steel hearings, the Commit- 
tee sought an explanation for the decline 
in steel sales abroad. The U.S. trade 
balance on steel has declined by almost 
$800 million since 1955, our imports hav- 
ing quadrupled and our exports having 
fallen to one-half of what they for- 
merly were. Mr. Walther Lederer, Chief 
of the Department of Commerce’s Bal- 
ance-of-Payments Division, testified that 
one of the reasons for this decline may 
well be the transportation advantage en- 
joyed by foreign steel producers due to 
ocean freight-rate differentials. Data 
which he submitted revealed that ocean 
freight rates are much higher from a 
given port in the United States to a West- 
ern European or Japanese port than are 
freight rates on identical products 
shipped inbound from the same port to 
the given American port—and, I may say, 
on the same vessels. 

Moreover, freight rates on products 
carried from U.S. ports to South Ameri- 
ean countries are higher than the rates 
from European and Japanese ports to 
these areas, even though the distances 
from Europe and Japan to these third 
countries are much greater. 

As a result of this testimony, the com- 
mittee held an additional hearing on the 
afternoon of May 2 to hear an explana- 
tion from the agency which has jurisdic- 
tion over ocean freight rates, the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 

On May 9, in a speech on the Senate 
floor, I summarized the testimony which 
had then been received from representa- 
tives of the Maritime Commission. The 
representatives testified: First, that this 
situation of differential rates has been 
“a matter of general knowledge” for at 
least 16 years; second, that the Commis- 
sion had the right and authority, under 
sections 15 and 18 of the Shipping Act, 
to initiate studies and actions about.these 
rates; third, that it had the power to 
disapprove conference rates, but it had 
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not done so; fourth, that it had under- 
taken no studies of international ship- 
ping conferences—the cartels—which es- 
tablish these discriminatory rates. 

I should like to point out that more 
than 15 months ago another congres- 
sional committee, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly, under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
CELLER, specifically recommended to the 
Federal Maritime Commission that it in- 
vestigate ocean freight rate differentials 
and the shipping conferences which es- 
tablish these rates. 

There was no indication whatsoever 
that the Maritime Commission had paid 
the least attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the House subcommitte. 

In that same speech, I also accused the 
Federal Maritime Commission of gross 
negligence. I had anticipated that the 
Chairman of the Commission would re- 
spond to this public accusation, formally 
or informally, and justify the activity of 
the Commission by explaining these dif- 
ferential rates. 

The Commission failed to respond. 
Consequently, I asked the staff of the 
Joint Economic Committee to look fur- 
ther into this matter and determine 
whether or not additional hearings 
should be held. The material prepared 
by the staff, notably by Mr. Thomas H. 
Boggs—I wish to pay tribute to Mr. 
Boggs for his work and his accuracy— 
revealed that the problem was much 
more extensive and far-reaching than I 
had originally believed. The salient fea- 
tures of the memorandums prepared by 
Mr. Boggs show that: 

First. There is significant ocean 
freight-rate discrimination on heavily 
traded steel products, and this has sig- 
nificant effect on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Second. In the case of steel. 17 per- 
cent of the difference in value between 
exported and imported steel products is 
due solely to higher freight rates paid by 
American exporters. The difference on 
many other products is approximately 11 
percent. 

Third. On 26 other commodities— 
that is, commodities other than steel 
which the Department of Commerce se- 
lected on the basis of substantial export 
potential, the outbound freight rates 
were approximately 34 precent higher 
than the inbound freight rates. In the 
case of United States-Japanese trade, 
the inbound rates were approximately 
70 percent lower than the corresponding 
outbound rates paid by U.S. exporters. 

Fourth. Supply and demand appar- 
ently do not determine ocean freight 
rates. The outbound rate on electrical 
machinery going to Japan is $56.75 a ton. 
The inbound rate is $33 a ton. U.S. ex- 
ports to Japan of these products amount 
to approximately $30 million; imports 
from Japan exceed $100 million. Hence, 
the tonnage rate is higher on American 
exports even though the demands in 
terms of tonnage are far less. 

Fifth. Freight rates from the United 
States to third countries are far higher 
when compared with rates from Europe 
and Japan to these countries, even 
though the distances from the United 
States are shorter. For example, the 
ocean freight rate on a common plas- 
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ticizer or chemical softener from New 
York to Vera Cruz, Mexico, is $54 a ton. 
The distance from New York to Vera 
Cruz is 1,973 nautical miles. The rate 
from Germany to Vera Cruz is $43 a 
ton—$11 a ton less—but the distance 
from Germany is 5,381 nautical miles. 
On a per mile basis, costs approximately 
2%o cents a ton if the plasticizer leaves 
a U.S. port, whereas the same plasticizer 
leaving a European port costs ‘oths of 
a cent a ton per mile, or less than one- 
third of the rate from American ports. 

Many more examples were brought out 
which indicated the same type of dif- 
ferential to other places in the world. 
All of them showed that U.S. exporters 
were at a serious competitive disadvan- 
tage because of freight rate differen- 
tials. 

Sixth. The international shipping con- 
ferences—the rate-setting bodies—are 
composed mostly of foreign-flag lines. 
Of the 435 steamship lines operating in 
the commerce of the United States, only 
35 are under the American flag. More- 
over, foreign-flag lines in these confer- 
ences tend to vote as a bloc against the 
interests of the United States, thus keep- 
ing U.S. rates high, whereas rates from 
foreign shores are low. 

Because this additional information 
was so startling and because the Federal 
Maritime Commission had failed to for- 
mally or informally reply to the accusa- 
tions set forth in my speech of May 9, 
the Joint Economic Committee decided 
to call another hearing on this matter 
for June 20. Mr. Thomas E. Stakem, 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, and his fellow commissioners 
were asked to appear. 

The Commission's testimony on June 
20 and 21 brought out the following: 

First. The Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion agreed that there are freight rate 
differentials on heavily traded steel prod- 
ucts, and these may have significant ef- 
fects on our balance of payments. Mind 
you, Mr. President, the Commission ad- 
mitted this. 

Second. The Commission agreed that 
rate differentials are not confined to steel 
and steel products but exist on many oth- 
er items. 

Third. The Commission admitted that 
it was aware of the triangular freight 
problem. It had knowledge of specific 
instances where freight rates from the 
United States to third countries are 
higher than rates from Europe and 
Japan to these countries, even though 
the distances from the U.S. ports are 
shorter. 

Fourth. The Federal Maritime Com- 
mission—and its predecessor agencies— 
have been aware of these problems for 
many years, but until very recently had 
never called a formal hearing or taken 
any formal action. I am pleased to state 
that the Commission is currently pre- 
paring for a formal hearing on iron and 
steel products as a result of the Joint 
Economic Committee’s investigations. 

Fifth. The Commission agreed that it 
had sufficient statutory authority to dis- 
approve rates set by these foreign-con- 
trolled conferences. 

Sixth. The Commission has never dis- 
approved a single rate or a series of rates 
set by conferences. 
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Seventh. The Commission has failed 
to promulgate guidelines for a U.S. com- 
plainant who is injured by freight rate 
discrimination. 

Eighth. Conferences are foreign-con- 
trolled and there is evidence of bloc vot- 
ing against U.S. interests, at least in the 
cases of Japanese, German, and Scan- 
dinavian lines. 

Ninth. The Maritime Commission has 
not taken any steps to encourage Pana- 
manian, Honduran, Liberian, or Greek 
lines to vote with U.S. lines in confer- 
ences, even though many of these foreign 
flag lines are in reality owned by U.S. 
corporations and are in fact mere fronts 
to evade or avoid the labor requirements 
prescribed for American steamship lines. 

Tenth. The Federal Maritime Com- 
mission has failed to take any action on 
the Celler Subcommittee recommenda- 
tions regarding the shipping conferences 
which establish ocean freight rates and 
the discriminatory rates themselves. 

Instead of the situation improving it 
is actually growing worse. I hold in my 
hand a release of last Friday from the 
Federal Maritime Commission. It shows 
that the shipping conferences operating 
in North Atlantic trade have d an 
intention to raise rates by 25 percent on 
exports alone; this does not apply to im- 
ports. The figures I cited, which show 
that the export rates are much higher 
than the import rates, were for the rates 
prevailing a few weeks ago. Now the 
export rates are to be increased 25 per- 
cent, with no increase whatsoever in 4 
import rates. This is one of the mos 
shameless performances that I have ever 
heard of. t 

The Maritime Commission says tha 
reports which have reached it indicate 
that the Meyer Line, one of the 9 
tant independent lines of the North A 
lantic trade, which in the last year or 
so has been cutting ocean freight wee 
has now reached an under . 
the North Atlantie Continental mau 
Conference and has established a — 
ing arrangement between the indepen! 4 
ents and the conference lines. This Ae 
a most serious development. If it — a 
lowed to go through, the situation, W. ts 


I 
export and import freight rates. So 
call upon the Commission to disapprove 
this pooling agreement, and, indeed, to 
disapprove the new rate schedules of e 
North Atlantic Continental Freight panl 
ference, which would establish the a 
rates on the Ist of September of this cen 

I ask that the release be printed 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Meyer Line-CoNFERENCE Poot REPORT FACES 
PROBE TA 

The Federal Maritime Commission 
launched an inquiry into reported paa 
independent and conference shipping aed 
to enter into a pooling ent in — 
North Atlantic trade and of plans, by t 
conference, to raise rates in that trade a re- 
ported 25 percent, it was announced today 
by Thomas E. Stakem, chairman. 

Reports have reached the Commission in- 
dicating that Meyer Line, a leading foreign- 
fiag independent in the North Atlantic trade, 
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had reached “an understanding” with the 
North Atlantic Continental Freight Confer- 
ence which would establish a agree- 
ment” between the independent and the 
conference lines. 

The Federal Maritime Commission learned 
that the conference had circularized the 
shipping export trade, stating that after a 
reconsideration of the tariff structure, the 
conference proposes to file a new tariff on 
August 1, 1963, effective September 1, 1963, 
which would reestablish freight rates in the 
Atlantic/Continental trade at the 
level existing on September 1, 1962. 

Reports which reached the Commission 
indicated an intention to file the proposed 
pooling agreement with the Commission for 

approval. 


The purpose of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission's inquiry is to determine whether 
the Meyer Line and the conference have ei- 
fectuated any agreement or understanding 
prior to filing the agreement with the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission and awaiting 
Commission approval as required by law. 

Meyer Line and the conference had been 
active competitors for North Atlantic cargoes 
and there had been a series of drastic rate 
reductions in this trade since late 1962. The 
situation at times had been referred to as a 
“rate war.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Chair- 
man Stakem and his fellow Commis- 
sioners admitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee that discriminatory ocean 
freight rates were a matter of grave 
eoncern; and they assured the commit- 
tee that the Commission would initiate 
a vigorous investigation. The Chairman 
of the Commission stated—and this was 
a manly statement—that: “any criticism 
to be presented to this Commission for 
not having moved sooner in this very 
critical area should fall on me as Chair- 
man because it was my responsibility 
to set the priorities within the limits of 
our staff.” 

I commend the Chairman for that dis- 
arming statement; but I also wish to 
state that it does not absolve him from 
the responsibility which he properly as- 
cribes to himself. 

In light of the fact that the Federal 
Maritime Commission is aware of the 
severity of this problem, or at least says 
it is, and in light of the fact that the 
Commission failed to act on the Celler 
subcommittee’s recommendations call- 
ing for an investigation of both discrim- 
inatory ocean freight rates and an ex- 
tensive investigation of the shipping 
conferences, the Commission and its 
Chairman are to be severely criticized. 
In the hope that the Federal Maritime 
Commission would at last give top prior- 
ity to an investigation of ocean freight 
rates and of the shipping conferences 
which establish these rates, the Joint 
Economic Committee unanimously— 
without regard to party—made four rec- 
ommendations to the Commission. The 
committee requested a response from 
the Commission by July 9. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and the Com- 
mission’s responses thereto, first listing 
each recommendation, and then listing 
the Commission’s response to each. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Recommendation: (1) The Commission 
should establish guidelines for U.S. com- 
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plainants pointing out what the law requires 
as proof of discriminatory freight rates so 
that the Commission can act on their behalf. 

Reply: Guidelines of the kind suggested 
in the Committee's recommendation have 
traditionally been set on a case-by-case basis, 
each case affording some precedent for fu- 
ture action. While it is the Commission’s 
view that problems of the specific detailed 
elements and the quantum of proof neces- 
sary in adjudicating a claim of rate discrim- 
ination are not susceptible to formulation 
by agency rule, there are set forth in re- 
sponse to the Committee’s recommendation 
some general guidelines which have been 
taken from precedents: Generally, it must 
be shown (1) that there is a difference in the 
inbound and the outbound rates, (2) that 
there is a similarity as to the weight, meas- 
urement, value, and kind of service required, 
(3) that the differential in rates complained 
of is not justified and is unduly discrimina- 
tory and unjust in that it acts to the dis- 
advantage of the complainant, or restricts the 
flow of traffic and marketing of the com- 
modity. 

Recommendation: (2) The Commission 
should initiate steps under its existing au- 
thority to eliminate unjust discrimination 
in rates and should promptly inform the 
Congress if additional authority is needed 
to deal with any aspects of these discrim- 
inatory practices. 

Reply: As we have previously informed the 
Committee, the on has instituted 
a formal investigation into the disparities 
between inbound and outbound rates on steel 
in the trades between the United States and 
Europe, Japan, and Australia. This investi- 
gation is being pursued on a priority basis. 

The Commission's tariff examiners are con- 
tinuing their analyses of all tariffs now on 
file with the Commission and will continue 
to give close scrutiny to new filings in order 
to promptly spot rates which would appear 
on their face to place U.S. manufacturers and 
exporters at a disadvanatge vis-a-vis their 
foreign competitiors. In this connection the 
Commission has established Maison with the 


that the Commission may be completely in- 
formed of the full effect of ocean freight 
rates on our foreign trade. (See also com- 
ments under recommendation No. 3). 
Looking toward the future and the Com- 
mission’s continuing concern with the ex- 
tent to which ocean freight rates place U.S. 
manufacturers and exporters at a competi- 
tive disadvantage, the Commission will give 
prompt attention to both formal and in- 
formal complaints and inquiries from the 
shipping public and other interested per- 
sons. The Commission believes that greater 
efficiency in the final disposition of many 
complaints will be obtained if the Commis- 
sion continues its practice of informally en- 
couraging voluntary adjustment between 
shipper and carrier wherever possible. 
Where such informal attempts at resolution 
do not produce prompt adjustment formal 


Where Commission will 
make use of fact investigations un- 
der its rules of practice and procedure and 


will make full use of its information gather- 
ing powers under section 21 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916, in order to preliminarily develop 
the information necessary for an informed 
judgment as to the proper course of action. 

The current powers of the Commission 
to deal with rates which appear to dis- 
criminate against the commerce of the Unit- 
ed States and against U.S. manufacturers 
and are found primarily in sec- 
tions 15, 17, and 18 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, and section 19 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920. Under section 15 the Com- 
mission is empowered to disa; con- 
ference agreements which are found to be 
unfair as between carriers, shippers, export- 
ers, importers, or ports, or between exporters 
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from the United States and their foreign 
competitors, or to operate to the detriment 
of the commerce of the United States, or to 
be contrary to the public interest. Section 
17 prohibits carriers from charging rates 
which are unjustly discriminatory between 
shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to 
exporters of the United States as compared 
with their foreign competitors. Section 18 
(b)(5) empowers the Commission to dis- 
approve any rate which, after hearing, it 
finds to be so unreasonably high or low as 
to be detrimental to the commerce of the 
United States. Section 19 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 permits the Commission 
to make rules and regulations to meet con- 
ditions unfavorable to our foreign trade and 
which arise out of foreign rules or laws or 
us competitive practices of foreign-flag ves- 


— would appear that these statutory pro- 
visions are, on their face, sufficient tools for 
the correction of unlawfully discriminatory 
rates. The final answer to this, however, 
must await the completion of cases before 
the Commission. If, at any juncture in our 

discrimina 


ditional statutory authority is required we 
shall promptly make this matter known to 
Congress. 

An additional power which the Commis- 
sion believes would facilitate the disposition 
of a variety of cases including those involv- 
ing discriminatory rates and which the Com- 
mission included in its last annual report to 
Congress is the power to enter interim cease 
and desist orders upon a prima facie 
ing of a violation of 
Shipping Act. 


ocean freight rates. In 
for this study, the following guidelines 
should be used: 

(a) Products which U.S. exporters have in- 
dicated are discriminated against in their 
complaints. 

(b) Products which are presently substan- 
tially exported or for which there is export 
potential. 

(c) Products which the Commission pres- 
ently knows are discriminated against. 

(a) Products for which freight rates are a 
high percentage of landed cost. 

Reply: The Federal Maritime Commission 
on a priority basis is studying the extent 
and economic effect of disparities between 
inbound and outbound rates, utilizing the 
guidelines set forth above. 

The Commission has already completed a 
study of the inbound and outbound confer- 
ence tariffs in the North Atlantic trade be- 
tween the United States and Northern and 
Western Europe and the United Kingdom. 
Using the results of this study, and taking 
into consideration commodities on which the 
Commission, the Federal Maritime Board, 
and the Department of Commerce have had 

rate complaints, we have compiled a list of 
51 8 groups, on which there is a 
disparity between outbound and inbound 
freight rates. The Commission by Septem- 
ber 1 will complete an examination of the 
tariffs of all the outbound conferences and 


Tariff Commission, in order that it may be 
completely informed as to the products which 
are encompassed within the four categories 
listed in your recommendation No. 3. 
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Representatives of the Commission attend 


problem of freight rates is specifically dis- 
cussed at these meetings. The Commission 
also consults with agencies of the Govern- 
ment in order to develop information as to 
the export potential of U.S. goods. Past and 
future complaints filed by shippers will also 
be used by the Commission in its all-out 
effort to determine the effect of freight rates 
on the exports from the United States. 

The Commission has requested the Na- 
tional Archives to develop a feasibility study 
as to the possibility of machine tabulating 
the more than three million freight rates 
which are filed with it and to estimate the 
cost thereof. If it is found that such a sys- 
tem is feasible and if the necessary funds 
are obtained, it is believed that the Com- 
mission will be better able to take prompt 
action with respect to disparities in the im- 
port and export trades of the United States. 

in the inbound and out- 

disclosed, action as set forth 
in 2 above will be promptly taken by the 
Commission. 

Recommendations: (4). The Federal Mari- 
time Commission should: 

(a) Request information from the ship- 
ping conferences on rates between Europe, 
Japan and third market countries. 

(b) Compare these rates to the rates on 
U.S. exports to these third market countries. 

(c) Indicate the mileage from Western 
European and Japanese ports and U.S. ports 
to these third areas. 


tives abroad, freight rates on specified com- 
modities from Hamburg, Rotterdam, Genoa, 
Liverpool and Yokohama to the third mar- 
ket countries of Brazil, Chile, Panama, Vene- 
zuela, Australia, South Africa and India. 
Advice has also been requested as to freight 
rates between the above-named European 
and United Kingdom ports and Japan. Mes- 
sages asking for this information were 
cleared by the Department of State on June 
28, 1963. 

Letters are also being sent to all steamship 
conferences and all US.-flag carriers serving 
the export commerce of the United States 
requesting that they furnish the Commission 
such information as they have or can de- 
velop as to ocean freight rates from third 
countries to the foreign destinations which 
these conferences and carriers serve. 

As soon as rates are received, comparisons 
will be made between these rates and the 
corresponding rates from the United States 
to common destinations together with a 
comparison of the mileage over the various 
routes, If the circumstances warrant, ac- 
tion as outlined in our response to recom- 
mendation 2 above will be taken. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pre- 
viously mentioned the fact that the hear- 
ings of the Joint Economic Committee 
on June 20 and 21 revealed that the Mari- 
time Administration, as well as the Mari- 
time Commission, pursued policies con- 
trary to the promotion of U.S. exports. 
We received from James W. Gulick, Dep- 


tion’s past and present policies require 
an American steamship line to be a mem- 
ber of a shipping conference or agree to 
its rates, rules, and regulations in order 
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to receive an operating subsidy. The 
only exception to this policy is that an 
American line can refuse to charge these 
conference-established rates if it is will- 
ing to bear the burden and cost of prov- 
ing that such rates are not in the interest 
of the American merchant marine. But 
the full burden of proof and the full cost 
of proceedings are lodged upon the line. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of circular letter No. 3-62 which ex- 
presses this policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Washington, D.C., February 2, 1962. 
Subject: Basic policy with respect to rates. 
To all subsidized operators. 

GENTLEMEN: The Maritime Subsidy Board 
on February 2, 1962, adopted the following 
policy with respect to rates: As a general 
principle, the Maritime Subsidy Board be- 
lie ves it to be in the interest of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and of stability of 
trading conditions in the foreign commerce 
of the United States, for subsidized lines to 
comply with established applicable confer- 
ence rates in any trade in which the sub- 
sidized lines engage. This general principle 
is applicable whether or not the subsidized 
line is a member of the conference. At the 
same time, it is recognized that in specific 
instances good reason may exist for de- 
partures from conference-established rates. 
Such specific departures should be based on 
sound business judgment of the subsidized 
line, and should be in furtherance of the 
best interest of the American merchant ma- 
rine. The Maritime Subsidy Board will, 
where deemed appropriate, require subsid- 
ized carriers to justify any departure from 
applicable conference rates. 

Your attention is directed to the provi- 
sions of section 7 of Department of Com- 
merce Order No. 117 (revised) effective Au- 
gust 12, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
James S. Dawson, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
appalling to me that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration requires an American 
steamship line to be a member of a ship- 
ing conference or to charge conference 
rates, in view of the fact that these for- 
eign-controlled conferences, by bloc vot- 
ing, discriminate against U.S. exports. 
However, during the hearings, when I 
asked Mr. Gulick, “Do you still approve 
of this policy outlined in Circular Letter 
3-62?” he responded, “Yes, sir; we do.” 

The effect of this policy on our balance 
of payments is obvious. It forces Ameri- 
can steamship lines to charge rates detri- 
mental to exports but beneficial to im- 
ports. Moreover, American taxpayers’ 
money is used to force American ships to 
discriminate against American products. 
It amounts to using the subsidy as a club 
with which to force American lines to 
conform to the discriminatory rates 
established by international shipping 
cartels, in which we are underrepre- 
sented, and over which the Maritime 
Commission has chosen not to exercise 
any authority. 

The policy also has detrimental effects 
on the U.S. merchant marine, as noted 
on page 60 of a recent report to the Sec- 
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retary of Commerce by the Maritime 
Evaluation Committee. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, this report 
is interesting in connection with the be- 
pede rep me gw I 

rt is dated January 1963; 
issued only on July 1, or only 5 days after 
I directed to the Secretary of Com- 
merce a letter urging the Department of 
Commerce to follow a policy which I 
shall now read. The report, entitled 
“Maritime Resources for Security and 
Trade,” brought out that conference 
rates, as noted on page 60, “are not ad- 
hered to consistently by foreign carriers. 

The Maritime (Administration's) Subsidy 
Board policy ties the hands of US.-flag 
operators; at the very least it hinders their 
freedom to respond quickly to trade devel- 


rates are at liberty to 
hit-and-run practices with 
reprisal from U.S. carriers. At the same 
time, the conferences (which are dominated 
by foreign carriers) can establish and main- 
tain rates that are adverse to U.S. trade 
competing with another power's trade in the 
same commodity, The U.S.-flag members 
have little negotiating power to resist such 
actions since they are prevented by the 
Subsidy Board policy from any eorva 
threat of independent rate action. A threa 
which must be contingent upon third party 
approval leaves the U.S. carrier vulnerable 
to countermeasures without notice. There 
is reason for concern that the development 
of our foreign commerce (one of the tr of 
tional objectives of Government 

the merchant marine) may be impeded * 
the policy of rigid adherence to the will o 
the conferences. 

Withdrawal of the Subsidy Board policy in 
this is recommended as a oes 
to the U.S. subsidized carrier members of the 
conferences. 


As I mentioned above, it is interest- 
ing to note that the recommendation of 
the Maritime Evaluation Committee to 
reverse this policy was released by the 
Secretary of Commerce on Monday, July 
1. Just 5 days prior to this, I wrote to 
the Secretary requesting a change in 
this policy of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of my letter to the Secretary be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT Economic COMMITTEE, 


June 26, 1963. 
Hon. LUTHER HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Secrerary: In view of your 
vigorous efforts to expand and promote 8 
toreign commerce of the United States, 
would lixe to call to your attention 1 
tion received during recent hearings of t > 
Joint Economic —— — wit 
discriminatory ocean 

Both material submitted and —— 
received revealed that past and present _ 
icies of the Maritime Administration req — 
an American steamship line to be a mem 
of a foreign-controlled shipping conference 
or agree to its rates, rules, and regulations 
in order to receive an subsidy. 
The only exception to this Maritime Admin- 
istration policy is set forth in the enclosed 
circular letter No. 3-62, that is, an American 


2. The Federal 
agreed that this discrimination has signif- 
icant effects on our balance of payments. 


until this month, have never held formal 
hearings or taken formal action to remedy 
this discrimination. 

4. Shipping conferences which establish 
these discriminatory rates are predominately 
controlled by foreign lines. Of the 435 
steamship lines operating in US. foreign 
commerce, 400 are under foreign flags. 

In light of these facts, it seems inconceiv- 
able to me that the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration would require an American 
steamship line, as a condition for obtaining 
an operating subsidy, be a member of a 
conference or agree to charge conference- 
established rates. 

There is a considerable difference of opin- 
ion between the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

In response to my question, (do) you 
think this policy should be reversed?” Mr. 
Stakem, Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, replied, “I certainly do.” Mr. Stakem 
also stated with respect to the policy con- 
tained in the enclosed letter to Isbrandtsen 
Steamship Co., Inc., “that letter, I think, was 
a mistake. If I participated in the decision 
that led to that letter, I think that was a 
mistake.” 

On the other hand, in response to my 
question, “Do you still approve of the policy 
outlined in (circular letter) 3-62?” Mr. 
Gullick, Deputy Administrator of the Mari- 
time Administration, stated, “Yes sir, we do. 
We find it has worked very well.” 

It is strongly urged that this policy be 
reviewed and updated, After your review of 
this policy, I am sure you will conclude that 
subsidies should not be used to promote con- 
ferences or cartels which pursue policies con- 
trary of the Trade Expansion Act, the bal- 
ance-of-payments position of the United 
States, and your vigorous efforts for export 
promotion. 

I intend to make a speech on the floor of 
the Senate in the near future, setting forth 


comments you would care to offer. You have 
been making a most sincere and able effort 
to revamp the work of your Department and 
to improve its performance in promoting our 
export trade. I am confident, therefore, that 
you can and will find ways of altering the 
Department’s maritime policy so that sub- 
sidy programs tend to promote the elimina- 
tion of freight rate discriminations against 
American exporters rather than promote 
their continuance, as does the present policy. 
Faithfully yours, 
Paul. H. Dovc.as, 
Chairman. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the Secretary's 
reply of July 12. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wasnincron, D.C., 
July 12,1963. 
Hon. PauL H. 


Dovctas, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of June 26, 1963, con- 
cerning certain information relating to poli- 
cies of the Maritime Subsidy Board received 
by the Joint Economic Committee during the 
course of its recent hearings dealing with 
discriminatory ocean freight rates. 

As you may know, the Commerce Depart- 
ment for some time has had underway a 
study of ocean freight rates and the balance 
of payments. This includes the testimony 
of Dr. Walther Lederer before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in May relating to the 
effects of ocean freight rates on steel exports. 
The Department also provided much of the 
information on the basis of which your com- 
mittee based its examination of Federal 
Maritime Commission officials in this matter 
last month. The Joint Economic Committee 
has been informed of some of our future 
plans in the same area. 

Against this background, I have given care- 
ful study and consideration to the questions 
raised in your letter as they relate to present 


may adversely affect the development of our 


foreign trade generally. As a result, I have 


problem. 


Commission to initiate 


mt of Commerce 


which has been brought into focus by the 
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work of your committee merits the full at- 
tention and cooperation of all interested 
parties in seeking an adequate and perma- 
nent solution. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Secretary stated: 

I have decided upon two immediate courses 
of action as initial steps toward an 
ultimate solution to the rate discrimination 
problem. 

The first step: The Maritime Subsidy Board 
has been asked to undertake an immediate 
review of their policy (stated in Circular 
Letter No. 3-62 dated Feb. 2, 1962) which 
requires subsidized lines to adhere to con- 
ference rates. In this review, the Board has 
been asked to give careful consideration to 
whether this policy of the Subsidy Board 
should be rescinded. I anticipate that the 
Maritime Subsidy Board will make a decision 
within the near future, 

The second step: I propose an Investigation 
of international conferences and 


merce of the United States. 


Mr. President, in light of the facts 
brought out at the committee’s recent 


ence rates and regulations which are 
detrimental to the commerce of the 
United States. 

We should use subsidies as a weapon 
to break down the system of differential 
rates, rather than as a weapon to force 
the American shippers to conform to a 
system of differential rates. 

The Maritime Administration has been 
derelict in another area for nearly 40 
years. Section 28 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 permits railroads and 
other overland carriers to charge special 
rates, reduced by as much as 50 per- 
cent, for transportation of products des- 
ignated for export or import. For ex- 
ample, it costs $1,058 per carload to send 
automobiles from Detroit to San Fran- 
cisco, if the automobiles are for domestic 
sales. However, if the cars are to be 
exported the rail rate is $783 per car- 
load, or $275 less. 

Although section 28 permits reduced 
rail rates for exported and imported 
commodities, it restricts these reduced 
rates to the exports and the imports 
transported in American-fiag vessels un- 
less the Maritime Administration rules 


adequate. 
The last ruling handed down by the 


1924, or 39 years ago. 
pended the operation of the restrictive 
provisions of section 28 and permits re- 
duced rail rates to apply to shipments on 
flag vessels of all kind; on vessels carry- 
ing foreign flags as well as American 
flags. 

In section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, Congress has given the gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with the 
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movement of export-import traffic a 
powerful and effective means of induc- 
ing exporters and importers to give pref- 
erence to vessels of U.S. registry by re- 
stricting the application of export and 
import rates to traffic which is to move 
or has moved on American-flag vessels. 
The Maritime Administration, the agen- 
cy charged with the duty to promote 
the U.S. merchant marine, has failed 
to enforce or to even review the restric- 
tive provisions of section 28 for 39 
long years. Conditions have certainly 
changed since 1924. It is long past time 
for a review of the administration’s sus- 
pension of this act. 

I am not certain that section 28 of the 
act is wise, because obviously it gives 
to producers of goods abroad who ship 
on American Hnes an internal freight 
advantage over American producers who 
ship by rail or truck. In this respect, 
it discriminates in favor of the foreign 
producer at the expense of the American 
producer. So I do not wish to be under- 
stood as necessarily endorsing section 28. 
But the Maritime Administration has 
neglected to consider the question in any 
objective fashion a ruling of 1924 which 
extends these advantages to foreign 
shipping lines as well as to American 
lines. 


The recommendations made by the 
Joint Economic Committee to the Mari- 
time Commission and to the Secretary of 
Commerce were made within the frame- 
work of the existing laws governing our 
maritime activities. The responses in- 
dicate that these recommendations can 
be carried out without additional legis- 
lation. 

I wish to underscore that last state- 
ment, because it is always a defense of 
derelict administration agencies to say, 
“We are only operating under the laws 
of Congress. Give us new legislation, 
and we will change.” The point is that 
the Maritime Administration has already 
all the statutory powers which it needs, 
and we should not allow our attention 
to be diverted by any claims which they 
may make that they need additional leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that the 
Federal Maritime Commission and the 
Federal Maritime Administration have 
failed to enforce existing laws and to use 
their statutory authority to protect 
American exporters and to promote the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
Moreover, they have failed to recognize 
the export promotion goals of the Trade 
Expansion Act. Finally, it is my belief 
that these two agencies, which are vital 
to our U.S. trade, have failed to join the 
other departments and agencies of our 
Government working toward, I hope, a 
solution of our balance-of-payments 
problem. It is the hope of this Senator 
and, I am sure, of the American taxpayers 
that this dereliction of duty may be cor- 
rected. Mere promises to investigate are 
not enough. The continuous stalling 
tactics of derelict administrative officials 
are not enough. 
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It has been 47 years since the Jones 
Act was passed and during most of this 
time these nefarious practices have gone 
on with the knowledge of the govern- 
mental agencies with jurisdiction. We 
need a cleanup and we need it rapidly. 
The case is clear. The time for action 
is now. 

While I do not wish to imitate Madam 
Defarge of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities 
in any connection, I would say that in 
my judgment some heads should roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend highly 
and unqualifiedly the fine presentation 
which the Senator from Illinois has made 
on the subject of the Federal Maritime 
Commission. He charges it with gross 
negligence. He charges it with derelic- 
tion of duty. He charges it with repeated 
failures. If there was any way in which 
I could emphasize that those vigorous 
allegations were understatements, in view 
of the malfeasance, nonfeasance, and 
misfeasance of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, I would do so. 

I agree with the Senator that we need 
a cleanup and need it rapidly. As, he 
says, correctly, the time for action is 
now. It is for that reason that I ap- 
peared before the Commerce Committee 
last week to oppose the reappointment 
to the Federal Maritime Commission of 
the first member of the Commission who 
comes up for reconfirmation after the 
present administration has appointed 
him. It is the Senate’s first opportunity 
to “advise and consent” after this mem- 
ber has demonstrated the character of 
his service. I refer to the renomination 
of Mr. Ashton C. Barrett, who serves as 
Vice Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The Senator from Illinois has referred 
to one of the recent actions of the Com- 
mission as the most shameless perform- 
ance of which he has every heard. I 
would equal that statement by saying 
that the performance of the Maritime 
Commission in the recent Alaska freight 
rate case was one of the most shameless 
performances of which I have ever heard. 
The Commission completely ignored the 
evidence. They sweptit aside. They dis- 

the gross abuses and practices 


increase beyond all justification. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce last Friday against 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr. Ashton C. Barrett be printed at this 
point In my remarks. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE ON THE NOMINATION OF ASHTON C. 
BARRETT TO THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION, FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I wish to thank you for giving me 

this opportunity to testify on the nomina- 
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tion of Mr. Ashton C. Barrett to the Federal 
opposed to this appointment. 

Tam . 

I am sure Mr. Barrett is an able and dis- 
tinguished individual within the field of his 
own competence and that he may very well 
have outstanding qualifications for public 
service. 

However, for reasons I shall set forth I 
think Mr. Barrett has demonstrated that he 
is not qualified for another term as a member 
of the Federal Maritime Commission. 

On May 6, 1963, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Barrett is Vice Chair- 
man, handed down a decision in another of 
series of rate in- 


pointed. 
Despite the critical need for reduction of 


examiner in the case (who died before it was 
decided by the Commission); and without 
any regard for facts presented by the State 
and the General Services Administration 
showing the increase to be unwarranted, the 
Federal Maritime Commission arbitrarily and 
capriciously decided the Alaska Steamship 
Co. needed some more money—and awarded 
the increase. 

During the presentation of evidence in the 
case, which was concluded in December 
1960—nearly 2½ years before the decision 
was rendered—the State of Alaska demon- 
strated that profits of the Alaska Steamship 
Co. were, even before the 10-percent hike 
now allowed, higher than could be jus- 
tified. The State estimated that on the 
basis of rates in effect prior to the 10-per- 
cent increase now approved, the Alaska 
Steamship Co. earned a return on its in- 
vestment in 1958 of not less than 19.74 per- 
cent; a return in 1959 of not less than 8.35 
percent; and a return for the combined 2- 
year period of not less than 13.246 percent. 
It was further estimated that, with the ap- 
plication of more realistic depreciation pe- 
riods than had been allowed, the profits of 


ranged 
21.931 and 22.787 
9.697 and 10.528 percent for 1959 and 14.659 
and 15.484 percent for the 2-year period. 
The State presented, in addition, startling 
evidence of highhanded use of assets of the 


family, but paid for by the people of Alaska. 
It argued that the company should not be 
allowed to charge to the trade the sum of 
$39,620 paid in 1958 and $10,500 paid in 
1959 to the Skinner Foundation Trust, estab- 
lished to provide funds for contributions to 
charitable causes, and subsequently allowed 
by the Commission in the May 6 decision. 
There was also presented evidence of in- 
efficient management of the company re- 
flected by abnormal layup costs when ships 
were inactive in 1958 and 1959. Such ex- 
penses, when combined with preinaugural 
costs of outfitting vessels for the Alaska trade, 
resulted in charges of nearly $200,000 in the 


1963 


years 1958 and 1959—expenditures the State 
held should not be borne by the ratepayers 
of Alaska. 

Among other reasons for disallowing the 
increase, it was further shown that, despite 
extremely generous depreciation allowances 
permitted by the predecessor agency of the 
Commission and rate base computations 
which allowed the company, among other 
benefits, to earn a return on property it did 
not even own, the Alaska Steamship Co. has 
built no ships for its own account for a quar- 
ter of a century. The profits resulting from 
these beneficent policies of the so-called reg - 
ulatory y have simply been pocketed by 
its stockholders. Meanwhile, Alaska Steam 
has relied on Uncle Sam to supply it with 
Liberty ships and reserve fleet vessels at 
considerable savings of cost. Although Alas- 
ka Steam has earned substantial profit from 
the trade in which it engages, it has con- 
sistently failed to invest in public services 
any amounts commensurate with public 
needs, 

The evidence was overwhelming this was 
no poor struggling company in need of pub- 
lic sympathy. Quite the contrary. This is 
a highly profitable business. 

The reasoning of the State and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was persuasive 
to the hearing examiner, who came forth 
with a decision on April 3, 1962 (a year and 
4 months after the case began), finding that 
the increase for which the company had ap- 
plied was not justifiable for the future—al- 
though, curiously, allowable for the past 
months in which the higher rates had al- 
ready been allowed to go into effect. The 
hearing examiner found, on the basis of the 
record, that the increased rates under con- 
sideration would produce projected earnings 
for 1960 bringing a return on investment of 
19.35 percent far in excess of that found 
reasonable”—in the words of the examiner’s 
decision. The examiner further agreed with 
the State of Alaska that the trade should not 
be forced to the burden of expenses 
in the form of charitable contributions from 
the Skinner trust fund and that the com- 
pany could not claim, as a part of its rate 
base, the value of a pier and equipment be- 
longing to the port of Seattle, Wash. 

And now this poor excuse for a regula- 
tory agency which presides over the good 
fortunes of the Alaska Steamship Co. to the 
detriment of the offshore areas of the United 
States has come along and found this de- 
plorable rate increase to be just, reasonable, 
and lawful. 

I confess my astonishment at the brazen 
disregard of fact and reason displayed by the 
Federal Maritime Commission in coming to 
the decision in the Alaska Steamship case it 
made on May 6. 

The decision can be read straight through, 
backward, sideways, or upside down and 
there is nothing to disclose the reasoning 
by which the result was reached. Unless 
one comes to the unhappy conclusion, as I 
have, that the Federal Maritime Commission 
simply took the same course as its prede- 
cessor agencies and decided to benefit the 
carrier for the sake of benefiting the carrier 
there is no other possible explanation of the 
decision, 

The decision admits the accuracy of the 
finding of the examiner as to forecasts of 
tonnage carried by the company in 1960 but 
proceeds to disregard this blithely by stating, 
without any supporting documentation, that 
1960 was a better year than average. It must 
be kept in mind the record in this case was 
closed in December 1960. Whatever may 
have happened to the company after that 
was not at issue—or should not have been— 
in this case. Whateyer the circumstances of 
the Alaska trade between December 1960 and 
May 1963, or, for that matter, in the years 
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ahead from now to the end of time should 
not have been considered by the Commission 
in coming to a decision on this case. It was 
bound to decide on the basis of the evidence 
before it when the case was closed in De- 
cember 1960. 

Thus, if there is any rationale for the 
decision of May 3, it can only be found in 
material not part of the record and not, 
under any fair rules of play, before the Com- 
mission at the time it made its decision. 

This irresponsible action of an agency 
sworn to protect the public welfare is my 
reason for recommending that no member 
of it having taken part in this case should 
be reappointed, 

I believe that, in this case, a conscientious 
Commissioner, concerned with the public 
welfare, would have reached a different deci- 
sion. But there was not one dissent. There 
was not one member of the Federal Maritime 
Commission who voted in the interest of the 
public and on the basis of the record. The 
decision for Alaska Steam and against the 
people of Alaska was unanimous. 

I believe the submission of this nomina- 
tion by the President represents a serious 
matter of national concern that goes beyond 
the question of Mr. Barrett's qualifications 
for membership on the Federal Maritime 
Commission, vital as this is to all who are 
concerned with maritime matters, either as 
carriers or members of the public dependent 
on our domestic water transportation facili- 
ties, as are the people who live in Alaska. 

For more than 30 years, since the New 
Deal emphasis on protection by the Govern- 
ment of interests of the people, as demon- 
strated by the development in those years 
of the concept of independent regulatory 
agencies, scholars of government have been 
working at perfections of our administrative 
system that will assure impartial action on 
matters for decision, protect rights of indi- 
viduals, and safeguard the interests of the 
public. 

While there are many avenues which may 
lead to establishment of an ideal system of 
regulating those industrial concerns of our 
Nation subject to Federal surveillance, and 
while there may be room for disagreement 
about differing proposals for improvement of 
administrative procedures, there can be no 
quarrel with the proposition that no system 
of administrative review, no matter how well 
designed, can operate properly without com- 
petent, qualified individuals in control of it. 

This has been recognized by this admin- 
istration. 

Before President Kennedy took office, we 
who are concerned with effective action by 
regulatory agencies were heartened by one 
of the first actions of the President-elect in 
preparation for his assumption of office. This 
was the appointment of the Honorable James 


Landis’ study was presented in December 
1960, and there was hope the recommenda- 
tions he made would be put into operation 
and result in a renaissance of the enthusi- 
asm for public service and Government dedi- 
cated to the public interest which was evi- 
dent in the regulatory agencies in the years 
preceding World War II. 

In his proposals for improvement of regu- 
latory functions of Government, Dean Landis 
placed major on the importance of 
appointing well qualified individuals to agen- 
cies having regulatory functions. In his let- 
ter of transmittal of the report to the Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr, Landis said: 

“I have also dwelt quite heavily in a sec- 
tion entitled ‘Personnel’ on the matter of the 


concept of 
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qualifications that should be required of 
the men called upon to man these agencies. 
No better service could be rendered to the 
administrative agencies as a whole than by 
gradually restaffing them with men who, be- 
cause of their competence and their desire 
to fulfill the legislative mandates described 
in the basic statutes establishing these agen- 
cies, will inspire a sense of devotion to and 
pride in the public service by their many 
employees.” 

Again, in the introduction to the report, it 
was stated: 

“Finally, it must be remembered that we 
cannot regard our Government as simply a 
government of laws and not of men, but 
rather a government of laws by men. Al- 
though the we create for ad- 
ministration may be more or less well adapted 
to a particular task, the individuals that 
operate them singly or as a group have the 
ultimate responsibility of guidance and 
control. 

“The results of their operations will thus 
reflect not only efficiency or inefficiency but 
more importantly the ideals and goals that 
within the framework of the basic law can 
fairly be achieved.” 

Finally, in recommendations for action 
needed, Dean Landis’ report had the follow- 
ing to say about the need for careful at- 
tention to appointments to the regulatory 
agencies: 

“The prime key to the improvement of the 
administrative process is the selection of 
qualified personnel. Good men can make 
poor laws workable; poor men will wreak 
havoc with good laws. 

“As long as the selection of men for key 
administrative posts is based upon political 
reward rather than com » little else 
that is done will really matter. 

“Basic challenges have been missing in the 
last decade. Good men cannot be attracted 
to agencies if they see that the colleagues 
with whom they are called upon to work, 
the staffs that they must utilize, are not 
measurable by standards they believe to be 
appropriate. Such a condition implies a lack 
of concern or a lack of un of the 
regulatory process by the President, either 
or both of which are destructive of the very 
thing that could hold an appeal. The appeal 
of a job can also be destroyed if the Presi- 
dent, through design or neglect, permits his 
prejudices in behalf of political associates 
or friends to dictate the disposition of indi- 
vidual items of business. No truly good mah 
can submit to such interference. Finally, 
the job’s relationship to the general pro- 
gram of the administration must be clear 


They are also essen- 
tial lures for the enlistment of talent.” 

As for the maritime regulatory agency, 
then the Federal Maritime Board, the Landis 
report referred to the anomaly then existing 
in its organizational structure in which ad- 
ministrative functions dedicated to promot- 
ing the interests of the maritime industry 
were combined with the regulatory respon- 
sibilities required to be exercised by the same 
agency. Those of us who are particularly 
concerned with the actions of this agency 
were, again, encouraged by the administra- 
tion’s position with respect to operation of 
regulatory agencies when, on June 12, 1961, 
President Kennedy submitted Reorganization 
Plan No. 7 of 1961, establishing a five-mem- 
ber Maritime Commission and separating the 
Office of Maritime Administrator from any 
regulatory responsibility, as had formerly 
been the case. At that time I viewed this 
action with hope and faith that a new day 
had dawned which would finally bring Alas- 
kans some relief from the unbearably high 
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shipping costs that have plagued our State 
from territorial days and have made it im- 
possible for Alaska to develop as it should. 

I testified before this committee in sup- 
port of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961, 
as follows: 

“The new Maritime Commission, replacing 
the present Maritime Board, would have five 
members instead of three—a change which 
should bring new ideas and a fresh approach 
to the regulation of water carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction and also a desirable greater 
diversity of representation. I believe this 
change, in itself, ought to be productive of 
a hitherto untried vigorous regulatory policy 
which is so badly needed. 

“It is of particular importance that the 
plan of the President would relieve the 
Chairman of the regulatory body of respon- 
sibility for promotional efforts on behalf of 
the maritime industry. This important duty 
would be lodged in a Maritime Administrator 
responsible to the Secretary of Commerce 
where it appropriately belongs. The anoma- 
lous situation now existing in which one 
individual is both the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Board, in which role he exercises regu- 
latory responsibilities, and also Maritime 
Administrator, a position charged with re- 
sponsibility for promoting and encouraging 
the development of the American Merchant 
Marine is, I believe, at the root of many of 
the freight cost difficulties faced by the off- 
shore areas. 

“I believe the adoption of this reorgani- 
zation plan is essential not only to the in- 
terests of the public dependent on water 
transportation but that it will also greatly 
benefit the water carriers.” 

‘Unhappily, my high hopes of 1961 have 
not been realized. Sadly, I have called the 
attention of the President and the Senate to 
the meaning of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
case decision of May 6, which I regard as 
a demonstration that the Commission the 
President appointed has betrayed his purpose 
and the trust he put in a revitalized organi- 
zation. Certainly, the action of the Com- 
mission in the Alaska Steamship case can- 
not reflect the evident intent of the 
President to improve the regulatory agencies 
of the Government, and, particularly, the 
maritime regulatory agency. 

I believe the occasion of this appointment 
is a good time to review the previous efforts 
of the administration toward improvement 
of Federal regulatory agencies which I have 
recounted above and raise the question 
whether this appointment is truly in the 
interest of the present administration. 

At the time Mr. Barrett’s original nomi- 
nation came before this committee, in Feb- 
ruary 1962, I think most of us felt the 
President should have been given the benefit 
of Executive prerogative in the selection of 
his appointees. The Senate must always 
keep in mind its responsibilities for confir- 
mation of Presidential appointments; how- 
ever, except where there is substantial rea- 
son to question a Presidential nomination, 
Senators are traditionally reluctant to raise 
objections. 

In 1962 we had reason, based on the ex- 
pressed attitudes of the President toward 
improvement. of the maritime regulatory 
agency, to feel he should be given his choice 
of nominees for the new Federal Maritime 
Commission. We felt the President and the 
new agency should be given a chance to 
demonstrate, by performance, the quality of 
nominees to the Commission. 

Now that the Commission has, by its action 
in the Alaska Steamship case, showed its at- 
titude and method of operation I think we 
have sufficient grounds for opposing re- 
appointments of individuals who, in my 
judgment, have failed to serve the public 
interest. 
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I think the time has come, with this re- 
quest for reappointment, that the Senate 
has good reason to criticize a Presidential 
nomination and exercise its constitutional 
responsibility to reject nominees not believed 
fitted for the service for which they are 
chosen. 

In the case of Mr. Barrett, I have, on a 
previous occasion questioned his qualifica- 
tions for membership on the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. In a statement I made on 
the floor of the Senate on May 21 I referred 
facetiously to Mr. Barrett's experience in the 
drycleaning field as having led him to clean 
out the pockets of Alaskans by his action on 
the May 6 decision. That the Alaskans have, 
once again, been taken to the cleaners by 
the maritime regulatory agency is no laugh- 
ing matter. The State of Alaska cannot sur- 
vive further, uninhibited rate increases for 
water shipping to the State. Our entire 
economy is almost totally dependent on 
water transportation. It is perilously threat- 
ened by unrelieved increases in the cost of 
living which are the direct result of in- 
creases in water freight rates. 

Alaska cannot risk any longer the super- 
vision of the water carriers which are its 
lifeline by individuals whose philosophy of 
service on the regulatory agency they serve 
are characterized by the statement in Mr, 
Barrett’s biography, presented to this com- 
mittee at the time of his original appoint- 
ment. At that time, it was stated to the 
committee that Mr, Barrett “views the reg- 
ulatory role as one in which the Government 
has the opportunity to assure, in cooperation 
with those to be regulated, a free inter- 
change of products in world trade that will 
mutually enhance the vigor and prosperity 
of American and free world shipping.” 

I find nothing in this statement to indi- 
cate that Mr. Barrett conceives of the regu- 
latory function of this agency as one which 
will operate in the interests of the public de- 
pendent upon it. I find nothing to show a 
willingness to take account of the impor- 
tance of this agency in enhancing the vigor 
and prosperity of the offshore areas of the 
United States to which domestic shipping is 
of vital importance. I find, only, a view of 
the agency which describes its role as that 
of enhancing the vigor and prosperity of the 
carriers, without regard to what the appli- 
cation of this philosophy may mean to those 
who are dependent upon the services of these 
carriers, 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge this 
committee to reject the nomination of Ash- 
ton C. Barrett to the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Thank you again for giving me this op- 
portunity to testify on this appointment. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska for the 
campaign which he is conducting to low- 
er ocean freight rates. I think the blame 
is not so much Mr. Barrett’s as it is that 
of the Chairman of the Commission, but 
I suppose there is sufficient blame for 
everybody. 

Mr. GRUENING. All are equally re- 
sponsible. The Chairman no doubt led 
the way. He is the only person on the 
Commission with appreciable previous 
experience in maritime matters. Other 
members are completely unqualified by 
lack of pertinent experience. But they 
might have learned, which they did not. 
They merely followed the Chairman, who 
is an old hand at following the practices 
which have been followed through the 
years by predecessor agencies which the 
Senator from Illinois properly charac- 
terizes as nefarious practices. These ne- 
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farious practices. have been going on 
much too long. 

As the Senator from Illinois says, the 
time to act is now. Mere promises will 
not do. We have lived with these prom- 
ises in Alaska for two generations or 
more. What has happened and what 
is happening is shameful. The Mari- 
time Commission is not in Alaska pro- 
tecting the public interest; in the in- 
stances the Senator from Illinois cites 
the Maritime Commission is not protect- 
ing the private interest or the national 
interest. I do not know what interest it 
does serve, except that of its members 
to continue to draw their salaries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. I also have been discour- 
aged by the failure of the parties sup- 
posedly interested in this matter to make 
any effective showing. 

The Treasury Department is much 
concerned over the unfavorable balance 
of payments. Virtually the only remedy 
the Treasury Department has proposed 
is for us to increase interest rates, which 
would of course directly hobble American 
economic expansion—this is a procedure 
which, in my judgment, would be rela- 
tively ineffective even if foreign countries 
did not increase their rates, because al- 
ready there are higher interest rates here 
than in most European countries. Fur- 
thermore, if we should increase our in- 
terest rates there is every prospect that 
the European countries would increase 
theirs, and hence there would be no dif- 
ferential advantage to us. 

The Treasury Department does not 
mention differential freight rates. 

I do not know what the Council of 
Economic Advisers has done. They 
have advised the President, but I have 
not noticed any public statements on 
this subject. 

I think Secretary Hodges is trying, but 
he seems to be almost alone, 

I have been very disappointed by the 
fact that we have received little response 
from the injured parties. I have been 
trying to stir up interest on the part of 
the steel industry, and I must say that 
with the exception of the Kaiser Co. and 
one or two other companies there has 
been a very discouraging response: 

I have not found any other appreciable 
group of exporters who are interested, 
with the exception of the chemical in- 
atk and I do wish to pay tribute to 

em. 

There seems to be a sort of tacit ac- 
ceptance of these discriminatory provi- 
sions. and an acquiescence in economic 
totalitarianism, The apostles of free 
enterprise seem not to object, although 
this is a direct violation of all the prin- 
ciples for which they supposedly stand. 

I have not noticed any objection to 
these practices on the part of the eco- 
nomic columnists, many of whom are 
very anxious to have interest rates in- 
creased. 

I have not noticed any action by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce or by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

I have been trying to interest the 
unions in this problem, because they suf- 
fer so far as employment is concerned. 
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It is extraordinary how people pacifi- 
cally accept this, though it hurts their 
interests—hurts production, hurts sales, 
and hurts the national interest. I have 
been surprised to see how they all ac- 
quiesce in these rates, which are directly 
contrary to our every legitimate interest. 

As the Senator from Alaska knows, I 
have always tried to adopt a rather 
broad international point of view. The 
Senator has reproved me on many oc- 
casions for supporting foreign aid as 
zealously as I have supported it. But I 
do not believe in a cowardly subservience 
to any such practices as these against 
the interests of the United States. I 
think this is especially reprehensible on 
the part of Government officials who are 
supposedly charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting legitimate American interests. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ixouxx in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would say that 
this whole question of regulatory agen- 
cies is one of the most vital issues which 
confronts the American people. I be- 
lieve that the test of an administration 
can be found in the character of its ap- 
pointees to the regulatory agencies. 
Are they vigilant? Arethey alert? Are 
they knowledgeable? Are they dedi- 
cated? Do they protect the public in- 
terest? Do they protect the national 
interest? 

In the case of the Federal Maritime 
Commission I think the proof is very 
clear. It so happens that the Senator 
from Illinois and I have approached this 
problem from entirely different stand- 
points, from two entirely different as- 
pects of the Maritime Commission’s 
duties and responsibility. In each case, 
we have found negligence, indifference to 
the public interest, and shameful per- 
formance, 

Perhaps we should not dilute this in- 
dictment of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission by referring to other regulatory 
agencies, but we who live in Alaska have 
suffered greatly from regulatory agen- 
cies and this came close often to being a 
matter of survival. We are now exposed 
to a threat hanging over us from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Alaska has suffered from the fact that 
while it was a Territory—a stepchild 
in the national family, really a colony— 
it had only one form of transportation. 
That was maritime transportation. 
Alaska until 1940 could be reached only 
by sea. The shortcoming of maritime 
transportation date back to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920, to which the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois re- 
ferred, into which act was written a spe- 
cific discrimination against Alaska. 
That act provided that shippers, across 
the country, of freight destined over the 
oceans could use interchangeably foreign 
and domestic carriers, and “foreign” in 
that case meant Canadian. A shipper 
from New York who wished to ship goods 
to China could ship across the country 
either by American railroads or by Ca- 
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nadian railroads, or partly by either, 
and when the goods arrived at the Pa- 
cific coast port he could ship across the 
Pacific Ocean either in American bot- 
toms or in foreign bottoms. The same 
was true of the reverse shipments, west 
to east across the Atlantic. 

But in the heart of that section the 
author of the bill, the late Senator Wes- 
ley Jones, of Seattle, inserted two lethal 
words. Those words were “excluding 
Alaska.” 


So, of all areas, foreign and domestic, 
sought to be benefited by the legislation, 
Alaska alone was excluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He did that to help 
the shipping lines which sailed out of 
Seattle to go to Alaska, which then had a 
monopoly on the trade with that 
territory. 

Mr. GRUENING. Precisely. That 
situation has been haunting us ever 
since, to this day. The stranglehold of 
the Seattle shipping monopoly is the 
very thing against which we are strug- 
gling now, and its excessive rates ever 
increasing have always had the support 
of the various Federal maritime bu- 
reaus—the U.S. Shipping Board, the 
Federal Maritime Board, and now the 
present Federal Maritime Commission. 

We were hopeful that when this ad- 
ministration came in, and President 
Kennedy separated the two functions— 
the promoters function and the regula- 
tory function—we would have a new ap- 
proach, a validation of the New Frontier. 
Unfortunately, that has not happened. 

At the same time that we were sub- 
jected to the steamship monopoly, with 
ever-increasing rates—which abolished 
passenger service 9 years ago—we were 
likewise excluded from all Federal-aid 
highway legislation. So while roads 
were being built with Federal aid in 48 
States, while a magnificent network of 
highways was constructed, with Federal 
matching funds in lower 48 States, Alas- 
ka was totally excluded from the legisla- 
tion until 1956, with the result that today 
Alaska, after having been in the Union 
for 4 years, is in the unique position— 
which is unthinkable in the lower 48 
States—of having not merely a few, but 
indeed a majority, of its communities in- 
accessible by highway or railway. 

It would be unthinkable in the State 
of Illinois or in any of the other main- 
land 48 States to have a situation where 
one could not go into or leave by high- 
way or by rail from even the smallest 
village. But that is true of Alaska in 
the majority of its communities, includ- 
ing the capital. 

Having thus been deprived by Federal 
action and discrimination of adequate 
transportation by sea and land, Alas- 
kans, being pioneer in spirit, turned to 
air, and through their efforts, have de- 
veloped a fine system of intra-Alaska 
aviation and connecting aviation with 
the other 48 States. 

This, the only functioning, effective 
system of transportation Alaskans have, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board now wants 
to wreck. There are now four carriers 
that carry passengers and air freight be- 
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tween Alaska and the lower 48 States: 
Pan American, which was the pioneer in 
developing air transportation in Alaska, 
and is an unsubsidized air carrier; 
Northwest Air Lines, likewise unsubsi- 
dized, and two others, Pacific Northern 
Air Lines and Alaska Air Lines, which 
developed from bush pilot pioneering. 
CAB wants to push Pan American out 
of Alaska entirely. It wishes to limit 
Northwest to merely letting off and on 
Passengers incidental to its Orient serv- 
ice; wishes to abolish its daily excellent 
service between Anchorage and Seattle. 
It wishes to consolidate the two remain- 
ing airlines, Pacific Northern and Alaska 
Air Lines, reducing four airlines to one 
and creating an air monopoly. That is 
the announced purpose of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It would be utterly de- 
structive. It would ruin the one form of 
transportation to and from Alaska that 
is adequate, effective, and satisfactory. 
As for the intra-Alaska airlines, the 
Board would cut down on subsidies which 
are absolutely essential if communities 
which are now roadless, and which one 
must go to or leave from by air, are not 
to be left without service. In short, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in flagrant dis- 
regard of Alaska’s needs, is strangling 
Alaska. The policies of these two regu- 
latory agencies, both dealing with trans- 
portation, the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, have 
shown no concept of the New Frontier. 
Quite the contrary. 

So the problem we face with the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies is one to which 
we must direct our attention. I intend 
to keep focusing on it until we get some 
rectification, some relief, some justice, 
and some regard for the public interest, 
which we do not now have. It remains 
to be seen whether this indictment does 
not apply to all the regulatory agencies. 
I hope not. I think they are on trial be- 
fore the people of the United States, and 
I feel that that trial should be con- 
ducted by those who are deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of their constit- 
uencies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think there is a general tendency 
for the regulatory agencies, over the pas- 
sage of time, to become regulated and 
controlled by the very interests which 
they were set up to regulate and control, 
because the institutions whose rates and 
services they control have great economic 
interests involved. These interests are 
brought to bear upon the regulatory 
bodies, and as the members of the public 
are uninformed, their interests are dif- 
fused and relatively neglected. This is 
the common tendency, I am afraid, of 
all such regulatory bodies. 

I am glad the Senator from Alaska 
is sounding the alarm. It is not merely 
Alaska which is involved, but the entire 
United States. Casting our eyes upon 
the present Presiding Officer, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii IMr. 
Inouye], we remember that he had a 
magnificent war record, and, while a 
Senator occupying the chair cannot 
speak, I ask if it is not true that Hawaii 
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also suffers from discriminatory shipping 
rates and that the rates from the United 
States to Hawaii are extremely high and 
that the rates between and among the 
Hawaiian Islands are extremely high. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am not prepared 
to say whether that is true: Hawaii was 
long a costepchild with Alaska and may 
have suffered some of the same discrim- 
inations as Alaska, although not to the 
same extent. However, it is time, now 
that the 49th and 50th States are a part 
of the Union, that they make known 
their demands for equality of opportu- 
nity, rates, and services. 

Hawaii, too, has no land bridge. It 
depends on either maritime or air trans- 
portation for its continued existence, and 
the character of these services is very 
much more important there than it is 
in any one of the other 48 States, which 
have bus, auto, and rail transportation, 
as well as air. 

Alaska is essentially an island, al- 
though it is geographically a part of the 
continent, and, of course, Hawaii is all 
islands and dependent upon these two 
forms of transportation, air and mari- 
time, and, therefore, particularly con- 
cerned over the actions of the agencies 
that are presumed to act to protect the 
interest of the people in those areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that at 
one time—and if I am wrong, I hope to 
be corrected—the shipping lines which 
plied between the United States and 
Hawaii were controlled by about five 
families, which controlled the land of 
Hawaii and controlled the politics of Ha- 
waii as well? Is that not true? It may 
be that changes have been made in the 
last year or two but when I last looked 
into the matter what I have said was 
true. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am not prepared 
to enter into shat aspect of the problem. 
I think there has never been quite the 
same intensity of the problem there that 
we have in Alaska. Certainly my ex- 
perience with Hawaii indicates that the 
abuse, if there has been one, has not 
been of the same character and extent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I am in error, I 
am very willing to assume the role of 
the Presiding Officer so the Senator from 
Hawaii may come to the floor and refute 
the statement which I have made. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is my impression 
that the Matson Line does not hold the 
same position in the eyes of the people 
of Hawaii that the Alaska Line holds in 
the eyes of the people of Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the memorandums pre- 
pared by Mr. Boggs be inserted in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

% Jomvr Economic COMMITTEE, 
‘CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 13, 1963. 
: Senator PauL H. DovcLas, chairman. 


rom: ¢: Geean freight 

lect: Ocean freight rates and steel prod- 
Wels 

The U.S. trade balance has increased by 

$2.7 billion since 1955. This increase ac- 
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counts for one ot the few plusses in the U.S; 
balance of payments. In contrast to this 
improvement is the U.S. trade balance on 
steel. Since 1955, this balance has declined 
in constant dollars by almost $800 million. 
The value of steel exports declined by 48 
percent, whereas imports increased more 
than threefold. 

Some explanations for this decline are 
well known, such as the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of European and Japanese steel plants 
and the loss of foreign markets during pro- 
longed steel strikes. The validity of these 
explanations will not be debated in this 
memorandum; its purpose is to point out 
that one of the important, yet unpublicized 
reasons for this decline in trade may well 
be the advantage enjoyed by foreign pro- 
ducers of steel due to ocean freight rate 
differentials. 

Ocean freight rates for the most part are 
established by shipping conferences. There 
are more than 100 active steamship confer- 
ences which operate over trade routes in- 
volving U.S. commerce. In/13 of these, there 
are no American-flag lines. In another 30, 
only 1 American-flag line is an active partici- 
pant. In 93 of these conferences, Americans 
are outnumbered. The lack of US. répre- 
sentation in these conferences may be the 
primary reason for the freight rate discrimi- 
nation against American exports. 

While the Maritime Commission does not 
set rates, it can regulate rates. All rates set 
by conferences whose ships operate in U.S. 
commerce must be filed with the Maritime 
Commission 30 days prior to their effective- 
ness. The Maritime Commission has the au- 
thority to “disapprove, cancel or modify any 
agreement that it finds to be unjustly dis- 
eriminatory or unfair, to operate to the detri- 
ment of the commerce of the United States, 
to be contrary to the public interest, or to 
be in violation of the act” (Jones Act, 1916). 
Thus, the Maritime Commission has knowl- 
edge of rate discrimination and has the au- 
thority to disapprove the rates established by 
the conferences. 

Freight differentials can be grouped in two 
classes. First, differentials exist between the 
outbound and inbound freight rates charged 
by carriers traveling to and from the United 
States on the same trade routes and carrying 
identical products. In the case of steel, the 
ocean freight rates established by the ship- 
ping conferences are much higher from a 
given port in the United States to a Western 
European or Japanese port than are the 
freight rates on identical products shipped 
inbound from the same ports to a given 
American port. Second, differentials exist 
between freight rates charged by carriers 
from U.S. ports to third market areas and 
the rates charged from European and Japa- 
nese ports to these areas. It would seem 
logical that these differences would be based 
on mileage and time. It should cost more 
to send steel products from Western Europe 
to the north coast of South America than 
it costs to send them from the United States. 
But such is not the case—it costs less to send 
the products from Europe, even though the 
distance is far greater. 

The effects of freight rate discrimination 
on U.S. exports and imports is illustrated by 
the following example. The price of a Ger- 
man wire rod, f.0.b. West Germany, is ap- 
proximately $116 a short ton. The freight 
rate from Germany to a North Atlantic port 
is $18.25. The U.S. price of similar wire rod 
is $132.60 per short ton. With the freight 
rate of $18.25, therefore, the German import 
can effectively compete with the price of wire 
rods in the United States. However, the out- 
bound rate paid by American exporters of 
wire rod is $29.50. If this rate were applied 
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to the German inbound product, it could not 
compete for the price would be at least $145— 
$12.90 more than the American price. In this 
case, the freight differential permits goods to 
come into the United States and compete 
with our goods, whereas if the American rate 
were to be applied, German wire rods could 
not effectively compete, 

The Federal Maritime Commission lacks 
information regarding the freight rates of 
our major competitors to third market coun- 
tries. Thus, this memorandum is not able to 
document the transportation disadvantage 
of American exporters to these areas, There 
is, however, evidence that American export- 
ers are not able to penetrate third markets 
solely because of freight rate discrimination. 
Mr..Walther Lederer of the Department of 
Commerce testified before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that the rates from the 
United States, for instance, to the north 
coast of South America, an area relatively 
close to our shores, are considerably higher 
than the rates from Europe to the same 
place in the same ships.” Thus, freight rate 
differentials force exporters to reduce profit 
margins or to abandon sales altogether. 

Despite the balance-of-payments dificul- 
ties of the United States and the decline of 
American steel exports and the increase in 
steel imports, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission has not previously undertaken steps 
to remedy existing freight rate differentials 
on steel. The Maritime Commission has, as 
its representatives testified before the Joint 
Economic Committee, known of this problem 
for many years. In the words of its repre- 
sentatives, “it is a matter of general knowl- 
edge.” Moreover, another committee of the 
Congress, the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, informed the Commission of this dis- 
crimination over a year ago. The Commis- 
sion testified that it has the responsibility 
and authority to initiate studies and actions 
about these matters, and that it has the 
power to disapprove freight rates set by ship- 
ping conferences. Nevertheless, it failed to 
take any action until this month. 

The attached tables indicate that (a) 
ocean freight rates on U.S. exports of steel 
products traveling the major U.S. trade 
routes are significantly higher than the rates 
on identical imports traveling the same 
routes in the same ships; (b) the value of 
trade is significant in commodities where 
freight rate discrimination prevails; (c) 
freight rates account for more than 12 per- 
cent of the value of steel products on the 
average; (d) on the average, 17 percent of 
the difference in value between exports and 
imports is due to the higher freight rates 
paid by American exporters of steel products. 

Tables 1 and 2, applicable to the three 
major U.S. foreign trade routes, indicate that 
the freight rates on U.S. exports to Japan 
of all major iron and steel products, and 
on many manufactured and fabricated prod- 
ucts with a high steel content, are in every 
case higher than the freight rates on im- 
ports of identical items. 

Tables 1 and 2 also indicate that out- 
bound freight rates applicable to European 
trade routes are higher than inbound rates 
on most steel products and on many fabri- 
cated and manufactured products with a 
high steel content. In the few instances 
where the inbound rate is higher, it is just 
a fraction above the outbound rate; when 
the outbound rate is higher, it is substan- 
tially higher. 

Table 3 seems to contradict statements 
made by representatives of the Maritime 
Commission that these rates are only paper 
Fates and Go not affect BODAI U.S, exports, 
Table 3 compares the original figures sub- 
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mitted to the Joint Economic Committee by 
Mr. Lederer, showing freight rates effective 
March 1962, with a set of figures submitted 
by the Maritime Commission showing freight 
rates in May 1963. 

Freight rates on the products listed have 
changed levels in almost every case during 
the past year, but the disparity in favor of 
our competitors remains at an almost con- 
stant level. The changes imply that these 
rates are under continuing security by the 
shipping conferences. They are not merely 
paper rates which have been on the books 
for a number of years and have not changed 
simply because U.S. exporters do not sell 
any of these products abroad. 

Table 4 indicates that the balance of U.S. 
steel trade has declined by more than $760 
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million since 1955, and that widespread dis- 
crimination in freight rates exists on prod- 
ucts which are heavily traded. For exam- 
ple, on pipe and tubing, the value of US. 
exports has declined from $157 million in 
1955 to $86 million in 1962—a decrease of 
45 percent. At the same time, imports have 
risen from $11 million to $96 million—an 
increase of 751 percent. The average out- 
bound freight rates of the three major trade 
routes on pipe and tubing is $42.40 per ton. 
The average inbound rate is $22.65. 

Table 5 indicates the percentage of freight 
rates to the total value of exported and 
imported steel products. Using a simple 
average, approximately 13 percent of the 
total value of steel products is accounted 
for by freight rates. The table also indi- 
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cates the percentage of the differences in 
values between exports and imports due 
to differences in freight rates. In the case 
of ingots, billets, blooms, and slabs, the 
average value of a U.S. export of one of these 
products is $102.25 per ton. The average 
value of a like import is $93.40 per ton. 
Sixty-six percent of the difference in value 
between these exports and imports is due to 
the difference between outbound and in- 
bound freight rates. In every case shown 
in the table, some part of the value difference 
between exports and imports is directly at- 
tributable to a higher freight rate paid by 
the American exporter. On the average for 
all of the products shown, 17 percent of the 
value differences are due to higher freight 
rates. 


TaBe 1.—Comparison of Conference ocean freight rates on iron and steel products for the 3 United States-foreign trade routes, May 1963 


Commodity 


United States Pacific and 
Japanese ports ! 


United States gulf and 
North Atlantic French 
ports * 


United States North 
Atlantic and West German 


Outbound 


F 
3 


$27.10 $15. 50 $15. 55 $13. 50 $15.25 $20. 00 
31.10 15.50 32. 35 31.00 13.25 17.75 
33. 35 22. 75 29. 40 15. 00 27. 50 15. 75 
22. 15 15. 50 15. 55 13. 50 14. 50 20. 00 
(O) 15. 50 15. 55 13. 50 13.25 20. 00 
Strip. 33. 35 ® ® ® 13. 25 24.25 
1 ase Oas. 25.25 #2. 90 42 00 1 © 25 
TODO „„ . . 
Wire e — — 38. 85 25. 25 (5) ® 49. 50 20. 25 
Grinding balls 35. 00 ® 10) 29. 75 38. 00 21. 60 
iron Open 0 29. 40 13. 50 25. 00 @) 
8) ron 43. 00 09 (O) ® ® ® 
Tron and steel serap- 41.60 37.90 25.75 24.25 24.75 
Angles, beams, an: 31.10 33. 50 13. 50 28. 50 17. 75 
Bolts and nuts 33. 35 33. 50 17. 00 28. 50 16. 25 
Castings and forgings. - 58. 50 47.35 34. 00 40, 25 20. 25 
Billets and blooms 33. 35 15. 55 13. 50 Q 17.25 
Rails. 39. 35 39. 40 13. 50 50 17.75 
33.35 31.45 13.50 23.25 16.50 
33.35 49.10 17.00 41.75 21.50 
33.35 60.25 14.50 51.25 18.75 
be} 3 = S * 0⁰ 28.50 00 16.25 
36.60 ® 8 8 ® 
~ Pacific Westbound Conference and Trans-Pacific Freight Conference 1 — s Not available, 
* Gulf-French Atlantic Hamburg Range Conference—Continental-U. 8. * if Open. 
4 North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference tariffs. Norr.—Freight on exports on ton basis, 2,240 pounds; freight on im on ton basis, 
Outbound rate is the noncontract rate set by the conferences. The contract rates 1,000 N -6 pounds. (except Japan where import freight is on the long-ton basis, 
are 5 to 10 percent lower. 2.240 pounds) 
TABLE 2.—Freight rates on products with high steel content 
United States Pacific and United States gulfand United States North 
Japanese ports ! North Atlantic French | Atlanticand West German 
Commodity ports * 
Inbound Outbound Inbound Outbound Inbound 
EEA E EEDS E N E AEE E EE S AI E Segoe waa eee $23. 00 $23. $14. 50 ® f 
23.00 28. 75 33. 80 N s 
BOEDER CIDA 50.25 32. 05 25 ($ 
— — — 33. 25 36.75 $42. 50 
33.25 63. 50 24. 00 
Hardware, general 24. 00 ‘) 28.00 42. 50 21.00 
36 38.00 2 0 4 00 2 25 23.25 
and ó . 
Roadbuilding machinery. 50. 25 32.05 ® 22. 25 ® 
Tractors, boxed 0) 32.05 27.75 22. 25 20. 00 
Tractors, unboxed 5) 22.35 27.75 16.75 20. 00 
Trucks, boxed. 23.00 23. 20 14. 50 15.00 27. 50 
Trucks, unboxed.. 23. 00 33. 40 14. 50 20. 00 24. 00 
„„ — —— 24.75 23.20 18. 75 15. 00 14.00 
Not available. 


1 Pacific Westbound Conference and Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of 
Conference—Con 


2 Gulf-French Atlantic Hamburg Range 
bound Conference. 
: North Atlantic Continental Freight Conferen: 
Outbound rate is the noncon 
are 5 to 10 percent lower. 
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rate set by the Comte Conferences. The contract rates 


— Sa Gh 


— poor pounds}. 


Nois —Ereight on exports on ton basis, 2,240 
6 pounds (except Japan where import freight is on the long-ton 


ds; freight on imports on ton 
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TABLE 3-A.—Comparison of Conference ocean freight rates effective May 1963 on iron and steel products for 3 U.S.-foreign trade routes 


United States North At- | Uni 


ited States gulf ports | United States Pacific ports 
lantic ports and and North Atlanti d Japan ? 
Germany 1 French ports * ¥ a 


Freight rate | Freight rate | Freight rate 
on U.8, on U.S. mus 
exports 


imports 


$31.25 $33. 50 $13.50 $31. 10 $15.50 
31.25 33. 50 17. 00 33. 35 25. 25 

14. 75 47.35 34.00 58. 50 iO) 
13.25 15. 55 13. 50 33. 35 15. 50 
87. 00 39. 40 13. 50 39. 35 15. 50 
25. 50 31.45 13. 50 33.35 15. 50 
45.75 49.10 17.00 33. 35 23.75 
56.75 60, 25 14.80 33.85 18.00 
31.25 33. 50 17. 00 36. 00 18. 75 
13. 25 38. 80 31.10 15. 50 
© 36.60 18. 00 

13, 25 0 31.10 00 
0 Ü 45. 85 15. 50 

1 North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference Tariffs, 1 U.8 Gun Not available. 

eee ee ee e eee e ii Nore.—Freight on e on ton basis, 2.240 pounds; freight on imports on ton 
Pacific Westbound Conference and Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of Japan meee Bay cdl te eee ee (except Japan where import freight is on the 


4 Freight rate is either not available or the commodities are included in another long-ton basis, 2,240 
class. Source: U.S. Federal Maritime Commission, Division of Foreign Tariffs, 


TABLE 3-B.—Comparison of Conference ocean freight rates effective March 1962 on iron and steel products for 3 U.S.-foreign trade routes 


United States North At- | United States United ty mils pai 
and Japan ? 
Commodity 


Freight rate | Freight rate | Freight rate 8 Prolene sate ee 
on U.S. on U.S, on U.S, on U.S. 


imports 


3 823 SSS 


1 North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference tariffs, Norte.—Freight on exports on ton basis, 2, 240 pounds: freight on im on ton basis, 
wot eS — Hamburg Range Conference Continental-U. S. A. Gulf 5 8 pounds (except Japan where import freight is on the long-ton basis, 
un 


CCC Bent U.S. Federal Maritime Commission, Division of Foreign Tariffs. 
+ Not available. 


TABLE 4.— Average freight rates for the 3 major trade routes, and value of trade, 1955 and 1962 


Freight rate (per ton) 


Product 
nn 1962 Absolute 
value! change 
nds | Thousands 

$48, 762 $20, 493 $21.25 $13, 338 +$1, 950 

8, 272 EE a CREST A B A 356 

7, 006 3, 842 27.50 61. 920 

41, 905 23, 005 20.00 36, 652 

47, 088 26, 160 20. 30 13, 950 

11, 248 17, 784 35. 80 1,140 

9, 916 2, 948 20. 00 44, 311 

4 am 6 i 

2, 292 3. 056 30. 60 37, 669 

12, 785 13, 222 32. 30 63, 407 

560 144, 000 62, 429 

118 200 60, 282 8, 900 


1 Value excludes freight rate. 
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TABLE 5.—Influence of ocean freight rates on steel price differentials, 1962 


Freight rates (per ton) Percent of rates to value! | Percent of 
Commodity value differ- 
ence due to 
Export rates! 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, ete. $21. 25 66 
„„ eee ,, e... 0 
Structural 29. 00 22 
— — 20. 30 3 
Rails and accessories 35. 80 26 
reinforcing 26. 60 15 
Other bars and tool steel... 27. 90 5 
Pipe and tubing — 4 7 
wire, wire fencing, other wi ire and wire products_- 32. 30 10 
PPC 26. 90 15 
mill products. 
Average. 
— —! a a a ek be ES ee eee ee ee ee. 
t Rounded to nearest percentage. Nor. Value includes average freight rates. Average freight rates of the 3 major trade routes* 


TABLE I-A.—U.S. oceanborne foreign trade in selected commodities and ocean freight rates, North Atlantic-Germany (trade route 7, 
‘amburg-Bremen-Bremerhaven: Continental Freight Conference), 1961 


Exports Imports 
Cc odi Freight Valu feign Freight Vali porte 
ommodit 0 ue 
8 rate Value Tons per ton | to unit rate Value Tons per ton | to unit 
value value 

(percent) (percent) 

$37.25 | $161,722 328 $493 8] $21.50 

38. 00 129, 276 660 196 19 44.00 

38. 00 4,887 8 635 6 37. 50 
38. 00 6,726 10 679 6 18, 50 4 
38.75 186, 114 132 1,412 3 30. 50 2 
34.00 1, 462, 435 4, 886 299 ll 27. 50 13 
25.00 57, 462 401 143 17 58. 00 36 
26.75 | 1,234, 863 9,050 136 20 24.75 159 795 3 
28. 50 8. 340 27 306 9 27.50 1,398 6 215 13 
40.00 174, 621 136 1,281 3 32. 50 195, 665 376 520 6 
36.25 | 1,240, 552 304 4,079 1 21.00 | 5, 578, 538 5, 988 932 2 
51.00 | 1,062, 520 1, 439 738 7 18.25 | 1,029, 855 4, 832 213 9 
63.00 | 13, 420, 986 55, 708 241 26 24.25 | 6,457, 942 18,819 343 7 
22. 50 | 16,710, 889 5, 688 2, 938 1 67.00 | 38, 418, 516 13, 812 2, 781 2 
16.50 | 9,479,051 5, 355 1,770 1 roi at. EAE RRS SECA . Ee 
33.00 | 19,972, 599. 6, 381 3, 130 1 21.00 | 9,690,012 3,990 2, 429 1 
21.75 | 8, 870, 167 1,976 4,489 Fe 21.00 | 14, 423, 955 5, 418 2, 662 1 
Agricul inery- 16.50 | 5,742,074 3, 901 1,472 1 20.75 | 1,307,769 772 1, 604 1 
Automobiles, trucks, ete. 16.50 | 2, 446, 131 1,819 1,345 1 21.75 | 63, 658,795 44, 060 1,445 2 
8 locomotive cars an 63. 00 79, 850 48 1, 660 44 396 . 1.980 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparut ions 50.78] 2.270, 678 205 11, 082 1 61.50 | 3,915, 660 996 3, 932 2 
C 63. 00 1 830 8 95, 00 3, 214 7 480 20 
% 22. 00 129, 411 212 612 4 JFC 
888 %% os 20. 00 670, 666 702 956 2 48. 50 473, 148 1, 937 244 20 
Nitrogen, ilizer materials, excluding ammonium sulfate.. 24. 50 28, 821 170 170 14 2¹. 25 A 80 27 
Potash fertilizer materials 11111 T Met AE Ry 21.25 441,812 11, 651 38 56 


Nore.—Tonnage data are in long tons. Freight rates for U.S. exports are expressed Source: Value and volume data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration. 
in terms of long tons (2,240 pounds); freight rates for U.S. imports are expressed in terms Freight rate data supplied by the Federal Maritime Commission. 
of metric tons (2,204 pounds). Freight rate data refer to 1963. 


TABLE I-B.—U.S. oceanborne foreign trade in selected commodities and ocean freight rates, North Atlantic Belgium / Netherlands (trade 
route 8, Antwerp-Rotterdam: Continental Freight Conference), 1961 


Commodity 


$37.25 $275, 808 394 $701 821. 50 
34. 50 75, 581 282 268 44.00 
34. 50 24, 901 98 253 37.50 
34. 50 137, 902 270 510 18. 50 $543, 772 
35.25 2,555, 352 2, 035 1,256 30. 50 392, 444 
32.00 | 1,642,008 5, 587 294 27.50 949, 575 
22. 75 3.010 20 151 fA Rae ae Re. eee 
24.25 | 3,463,276 | 20,444 169 24.75 186, 889 
26.00 116, 571 307 380 7 27. 50 3,793 214 
36.25 614, 826 205 3, 006 1 32. 50 24, 583 957 
33.00 | 5,770,552 2, 225 2, 504 1 21.00 | 3,696, 190 256 
46.25 | 1,000, 482 1, 760 569 1 18.25 | 2,638,115 158 
57.25 | 16,001, 580 45, 211 354 16 24.25 | 32. 410, 057 125 
ri iner 20. 50 | 36, 613. 086 11, 059 3,311 1 67.00 | 15, 688, 992 4,717 
Construction machinery 8 15.00 | 37,127,396 | 22.225 1,670 1 T SR GE MR Se 
Metalworking machinery z 33.00 | 34, 953, 205 17,115 2,042 2 21.00 | 2, 595, 635 3, 898 
Textile, sewing, and shoe machines. o 19.75 | 19,013, 937 3, 238 L 21.00 | 5, 127, 885 2,240 
Agricultural machinery 4 15. 00 | 17,342, 483 12, 258 1,415 1 20. 75 518, 543 779 
Automobiles, trucks, ete._._____.__ 15.00 | 29,552,090 | 24,803 1,191 1 21.75 | 4,859, 828 1, 588 
Railway locomotive cars and parts_ 57.25 | 1,115, 491 288 3, 869 3 — 2, 302 490 
Medical and pharmaceutical prepara’ 51. 50 | 21, 343, 529 3,752 5, 688 1 61.50 | 3,069, 766 4, 061 
Sulfuric aeid— 2-2. 11111! ˙ AA Sa — Se SN 7 Rak ATAR SRR 
Neng ee Ne aE LEE 20.00 | 1, 425, 636 2, 829 504 e Fo CR I BS 
Pigments, paints, and varnish....................-------------- 19.00 | 2,571, 101 3,711 693 3 126 
Nitrogen fertilizer materials excluding ammonium sulfate.__.___ 22. 25 86, 049 637 135 16 84 
Potash fertilizer materials E RRC EES Meee GG Ne, SAAE torte 42 


Nore: Tonnage data are in long tons, Freight rates for U.S, exports are expressed Source: Value and volume data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration, 
in terms of long tons (2,240 pounds); freight rates for U.S. imports are expressed in Freight rate data supplied by the Federal Maritime Commission. 
terms of metric tons (2,204 pounds). Freight rate data refer to 1963. 
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Taste I-C.— U.S. oceanborne forein d kad in selected commodities ong, ocean freight rates, Pi Japan (trade route 29, Paci 
nd Conference and Transpacific Freight rrp hea Tpha of Japan . : i . 


Exports Imports 
of Ratio of 
Commodity Value | ireight | Freight Value | freight 
Value Tons | perton rate Value Tons | per ton | to unit 

(percent) (percent) 
$219, 157 282 $778 |..-.---.--| $25.75 8 
1, 697, 590 4,618 376 25.75 3 
Fruits and 1 — 547, 727 2,492 303 25.75 — 
Fruit juices, canned or frozen. $73. 00 826, 164 1,670 495 15 120. 25 101 
bber tires and inner tubes. 110. 75 720, 770 459 1,473 8 24.75 4 
Cotton, sem: : hence a 228 ines = 2 io 25 

Standard newsprint paper 8 75 
Lubricating oils and io 5, 688,395 | 48,317 115 28 2 3 
Iron and steel castings and forgings 155.50 | 813, 366 809 387 14 24.00 7 11 
hard — 73.50 | 1,753, 545 596 2,942 2 10. 50 10 
Iron and steel 330,35 638, 518 1, 106 577 5 117.00 10 
Rolled and fin 24. 10 4,357, 587 26, 856 162 15 115. 50 11 
ectrical 8 56,75 | 17, 136, 674 4, 804 3.01 2 33. 00 1 
Construction m: ery....... 56. 50 | 11, 602, 448 6, 076 1,909 3 AS . dip! T 
Metalworking machinery. 56.75 | 8, 706, 461 2, 709 3,218 2 33.00 2 
Textile, sewing and shoe machines 56.75 | 1,249, 643 208 4,059 1 33.00 2 
Agricultural machinery 47.25 | 9,064, 228 7,070 1,281 4 24.00 4 
Automobiles, trucks, eto. 37.75 | 2, 340. 678 1, 425 1,642 2 23.00 2 
Railwa; k a a E aaf Aere 146.25 | 5,504, 521 2,377 2,316 . . EEE ETT a 
M and pharmaceutical preparations - ..------ 73. 50 904, 978 190 4,776 2 50. 50 6, 059, 897 1, 330 4, 556 i 
oe”, DEE a ieee |) ne en eae ee ee 85.75 8, 194 44 
— TNES . 35. 00 1, 502 242 14 
„ paints and varnish. 57. 75 „022. 075 580 10 38. 25 66, 519 81 2, 132 2 
N fertilizer materials e: * 117. 65 904 492 130 14 14. 50 „ 859 8. 318 0¹ 24 
P . 117.65 | 13, 784, 308 9, 328 1,478 1 . Ss PRE ee 
4 Freight rate per long ton (2,240 pounds). Source: Value and volume data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration, 


Nors.—Tonnago data are in Jong tons. Freight rate data refer to 1963 and are ex- nt rate data supplied by the Federal Maritime Commission. 
pressed in terms of short tons (2,000 pounds) unless otherwise indicated, 


Taste II-A.—U.S. oceanborne foe. trade in selected commodities and 9 ‘ng rates, North Atlantic/Germany (trade route 7, 
mburg-Bremen-Bremerhaven: Continental Conference), 1958 


388888 


8 —＋ — r SEA 3, 

Stan newsprint paper ... ĩ˙ ·⅛.ꝛ] Nk knees BREEN = . ̃§—ͤ—— ‚— ... MR 
Lul oils and greases. 6,110 o. X ERDETI BESTS 

Penn ssl clip ad rine 1 25 

and stee! ki 
Tromt snd steel pipes, De and tabla i | ese |: 

‘on ani i 
finished steel mil} products 42, 634 218 |- 

—T.. K : — ͤ‚———— 8 1,900 3,480 |----------]----------] 32, 075,474 | 11,985] 2, 726 
Construction machinery. 3,413 . ESAE AEE EEA ARTA, OA 
Metalworking machinery 2, 989 3,056 |- 3, 687 
Textile, sewing and shoe machines. 1,221 4,053 |. 3,232 
Agricultural Machinery. 2334| 1.413 313 
— native ears and ar i| 1 

way locomotive ears and parts. 1 

Medical and harmaceutical e Seon ar, RD 241 111 


i paints and varnish--_.....-........-..--..- 
N fertilizer materials excluding ammonium sulfa’ 
fertilizer material 


£ 


p 
3 


ee ee —̃ —ü— 
41958 freight rate data not available. Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration. 
Nore.—Tonnage data are in long tons. 


Taste ILB. U.S. oceanborne foreign trade in selected commodities and ocean freight rates, North Atlantic/Belgium{Netherlands (trade 
route 8, Antwerp-Rotterdam: Continental Freight Conference), 1958 


Commodity 


, semimanufactures___. 
Standard newsprint paper 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste II-B.— V. S. oceanborne foreign trade in selected commodities and ocean freight rates, North Atlantic/Belgium/Netherlands (trade 
route 8, Antwerp-Rotterdam: Continental Freight Conference), 1958—Continued 


Commodity 


Lubricating oils and greases. 
Sulfur $568 3 
896 11,018 37 295 

2,241 |. 5, 042, 880 25, 469 198 
250 . 15,013,087 | 3,824 3,020 
2 ——— — Ä—— 8 ny 
5, 030. 1,249 2 851 
1,442 76 1,217 
1 8,070 1,452 
2,714 2 1,988 

M 7, 593 277 5, 528 

„I... CORSE eS DRESS IAS MEP, OSEE AE TE AES: 

Pi ts, paints, and varnish.. 

Nitrore materials excluding ammonium pe oo SAME | Lier e | ESAS) MRR ir E meses: 

P fertilizer material.. 

1 1958 freight rate data not available. Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration, 


NoTE.— Tonnage data are in long tons. 


Taste II-C.—U.S. oceanborne foreign trade in selected commodities and ocean freight rates, Pacific/Japan (trade route 29, Pacific West- 
bound Conference and Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of Japan), 1958 


Commodity 


1 ̃——— a od Re $611, 882 $693 
C Soe plat a 1, 027, 752 3, 530 291 
191, 583 329 
juices, or frozen. 132, 286 465 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 897, 689 629 1,427 
Standard newsprint =g y b 25 
. —r. —. — . ̃ ‚————. — ID — — 
‘Labelosting oils and arsaces 2 ae — 
Iron and steel costings 497, 344 1, 887 204 
Tools and basic e — 900, 659 496 2,015 
Iron and steel pipes, tube, and tubing. 524, 728 1,806 290 
Rolled and hed steel mill products. 2, 704, 722 19, 687 142 
tectrical 9, 602, 918 3, 235 2,996 
2% „ 8 
227.435 78 2,916 7 
anner 3, 576, 783 2, 570 1, 392 504 
1,852, 297 1,270 1, 459 94 
2, 744, 286 1, 525 1,900 2, 480 
4, 197, 665 1,000 4,199 8, 307 
. ES SY SR 25, 649 134 — ͤ aan EER o T N ESS 
AAO OTITIS Sn EES ES 22 IE EEA RS BA e ERA o 
paints and varnish. S ees) EA 
N K —— — — — —•— 
P — e e A EL E E A R 142, 365 1111TTTTTTTT'&hci RISERS SH ES 


1 1958 freight rate data not available. Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration, 
Nors,—Tonnage data are in long tons. 


TARA IIIL-A.— Value of U.S. oceanborne exports and imports of 7 commodities, North Atlantic-Germany (trade route 7), 1958 and 


Commodity 


Dn Re ee IE SSS AE Se Ae Pe $161, 722 
Vi eanned. 2... aioe s 127 228 
4.887 a 
6, 726 $98, 651 S 
186, 114 872, 491 A 
1, 462, 435 215, 321 +54 
57, 462 33, 231 pp ieee AE 
1,234, 863 159 —91.9 
8. 340 1.8868] 1.898 e 
174, 621 195, 655 +101. 5 
1, 240, 552 5, 578, 538 —20. 5 
1, 062, 520 1, 029, 855 2 
13, 420, 986 6, 457, 942 76.7 
16, 710, 889 38, 418, 516 17.6 
9, 479, 051 
19, 972, 599 9, 600, O12 + 15.6 
8, 870, 167 14, 423, 955. +74.8 
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Taste IIIL-A.— Falue of U.S. oceanborne exports and smporie of e ere North Atlantic-Germany (trade route 7), 1958 and 
—Continu 


Exports Imports 


ý ts, and varnish 


3, 
N jlizer materials excluding ammonium 

ji 7,524 17.24 toe 
s 441,812 -}147, 958 +50.4 
—119, 765 0 396 —19,912 —98. 1 
953, 920 -+87.6 | 111,581,868 | 146,824,042 exw 31.6 
70, 223, 703 +31.2 | 360,216,183 520, 185 002 25. 6 
+-1, 931, 753, 000 ＋22. 1 $6, 648, 182, 000 7, 068, 56.600 1.023 282 000 +15.3 


Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration. 


Taste IIIL-B.— Value of U.S. oceanborne exports and esis a 3 35 North Allantic-Belgium- Netherlands (trade route 8), 
a 


miner’ 1958 1961 Change 
1958-61 


a Pen 
24, 901 13, 
137, 902 —71, 417 
2, 555, 352 +1, 305, 
1,642,005 |  -+1, 032, 267 169.3 
3,408 270 sit ß. ae 
116, 571 +98, 103 +531. 2 568 557.8 
614, 826 +460, 421 +298. 2 11.018 4123.1 
5,770,552 | 43,452,588 +149.0] 5,042. 880 —26.7 
1, 000, 482 +-469, 836 +88.5 | 1,079, 210 4144.4 
16,001,580 | —12, 306, 720 —43.5 | 25, 599, 055 +26.6 
36,613,086 | 418,119, 305 +98.0 | 15,013, 087 +4.5 
37, 127, 396 [24 002 O58 „err e 
34, 953, 205 20, 685, 976 145.0 | 2, 923, 409 Hia 
19, 013, 937 +8 163, 488 177.6 | 3.50, 746 +44.0 
17, 342, 483 13, 339,053 | 4188.9 92, 960 4457.8 
29,552,090 | +29, 552, 090 |--.--------- 11,717, 251 —58.5 
1, 115, 491 1, 238 3, 578 —35.7 
21,343, 520 75, 735, 648 1, 533, 555 2 


Ee ts and ish. 
N: eon — — materials excluding ammonium sul- 


materials. +20.2 
Sum of above commodities... +7.2 
Total, North Atlantic, Belgium, Netherlands , 114, 736, 103, 264, 12.5 
Total, liners, all routes 8, 733, 944, 000 | 10, 665,697, 000 1, 931, 753, 000 15. 


Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration. 
Taste IILC.— Value of U.S. oceanborne exports and imports of selected commodities, Pacific-Far East (trade route 29), 1958 and 1961 


$611,359 $219, 157 —$392, 202 
1,027,752 1, 697, 590 +669, 838 
132,768 i | eoa 300 
991.000 1 008 iar 008 70.5 79, 361 14,61 
3 2,324,008 | 4-2, 324, 008 8 182. 
4,063, 05 5, 538, 395 +1404, 980 
497,344 | 313, 366 —183, 973 =37:0 36, 201 167, 113 
999, 650 1, 753, 645 115 785 TSA | 6,002,388 | 10, S64, 619 
524, 728 638, 618 113, 790 21.7 7064 | — 8,868,226 
d tien) tite ja 1 4 85 
8.851. 450 11,602. 448 2.750. 998 TER pcg Dey pee PRR oaee 
2, 600, 809 8.700, 461 105, 652 8 203, 631 
fees %% anes | feaa) piai 5 
A 1, 852, 297 2, 340, 678 381 4 399; 770 
Medi Zier oss | sonore | T3202 oer $ aT 
Sulfuric ie 25, 649 & 111 


gË 
38 
2 
= 


Source: Based on data supplied by the Federal Maritime Administration. 


1963 


Summary or TABLES ON OTHER COMMODITIES 


Table I-A points out outbound and in- 
bound freight rates on 26 commodities be- 
tween Germany and United States Atlantic 
ports. These commodities were selected be- 
cause it was felt substantial export potential 
existed. The table also points out the value 
of exports and imports on these commodities. 

The table reveals, for example, that the 
outbound freight rate on fruit juices is $38, 
and the inbound rate is $18.50. The out- 
bound rate is 105 percent higher than the 
inbound rate. On rubber tires and inner- 
tubes the outbound rate is $38.75; the in- 
bound rate, $30.50—a difference of 27 per- 
cent. On all 26 commodities, the outbound 
rates are approximately 21 percent higher 
than the inbound rates. 

Table I-B indicates similar statistics for 
commodities moving between the United 
States Atlantic-Belgium-Netherlands. Out- 
bound rates in this case are approximately 
11 percent higher than corresponding in- 
bound rates. 

Table I-C indicates the rates for the 
United States Pacific Coast-Japan trade 
route, This is a phenomenal table. On the 
26 commodities listed, outbound freight 
rates are 70 percent higher than correspond- 
ing inbound rates. Using rubber tires and 
innertubes, the outbound rate is $110.75. 
The inbound rate is $24.75—a difference of 
337 percent. Or on electrical machinery, a 
$17 million export, the freight rate is $56.75. 
The inbound rate is only $33. This may be 
one reason for the fact that our imports 
total $60 million on this item alone. 

Table II-A, B. and C. point out the value 
of our exports and imports on these com- 
modities in 1958. 

Tables III-A, B, and C show the percent- 
age change of exports and imports on these 
26 commodities during 1958 and 1961. While 
there has been an overall increase in our 
trade balance on these commodities of 6.8 
percent, this increase might have been far 
greater had freight rates been competitive. 
On some of the cases of widespread discrim- 
ination, like fruit juice, our exports have 
decreased 95.9 percent. Imports of these 
same commodities have increased by 77.2 

nt. 

Tables IV-A, B, and C indicate the in- 
fluence of ocean freight rates on price dif- 
ferentials for the 26 selected commodities on 
the three trade routes involved. Averaging 
the three tables, freight rate differentials ac- 
count for 11 percent of the value difference 
between the export and import price. The 
example of cotton semimanufacturers shown 
on table IV-B shows the outbound freight 
rate is $32, and the inbound rate is $27.50— 
a difference of $4.50. The landed value of 
US. exports in Belgium is $294, and the 
landed value of the U.S. imports from Bel- 
gium is $272—a difference of $22. Had 
freight rates been the same, this difference 
would have been reduced by 20 percent. 


STATEMENT ON THIRD MARKET PROBLEM 

The memorandum which you have before 
you contains a summary of complaints re- 
ceived by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
regarding discriminatory freight rates. 
Some of these complaints point out the prob- 
lem of uncompetitive rates charged US. 
shippers to third market areas when com- 
pared to the rates charged by our foreign 
competitors to these areas. 

For example, the freight rate on a com- 
mon from New York to Veracruz, 
Mexico, a distance of 1,973 nautical miles, is 
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$54 per ton: The rate from Germany, a 
distance of 5,381 nautical miles, is $43 per 
ton. From England to São Paulo, Brazil, on 
the same product, a distance of 5,472 nauti- 
cal miles, the rate is $35, per ton. From 
New York to São Paulo, a distance of 4,957 
nautical miles, the rate is over $80 per ton. 

To show the effects of this rate discrimi- 
nation on the competitiveness of an Ameri- 
can product selling in third market areas, a 
specific example is pertinent. A vacuum 
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cleaner retails in the United States for $49.95. 
The same model manufactured in England 
sells for $99.95. The landed value difference 
between the $49.95 machine shipped to Aus- 
tralia from the United States and the ma- 
chine shipped from England worked out to 
be only $1. The distance from Los Angeles 
to Sydney, Australia, is 6,511 nautical miles. 
The distance from New York to Sydney is 
9,692 nautical miles. The distance from 
London to Sydney is 12,475 nautical miles. 


TRI IV-A.—I nfluence of ocean freight rates on price differentials for selected commodities, 
North Allantic/Germany (trade route 7), 1961 


Commodity 


Cotton, semimanufactures.... 
Standard newsprint paper 
Lubricating oils and greases... 


ipe, tube and tubin; 
Bred steel 


Automobiles, trucks, eto 
ear i locomotive cars and parts. 
Medical and pharmaceutical pre 


ints, and varnish. — 
ee tilizer materials excluding ammonium 

. A s nsaannanes 
Potash fertilizer materials 


Freight rates Value 1 
(dollars per ton) (dollars per ton) 


BS PBASSSS SSS SES 


Percent of rates | Percent 
to value 


25 | 21,50 8 
00 | 44.00 19 |... . 
00 | 37.50 © ON — 
00 | 18.50 6 4 
75 | 30.50 3 2 
00 | 27.50 11 13 7 
00 58.00 17 36 165 
75 | 24.75 20 3 0 
50 | 27. 50 9 13 1 
00 | 32. 50 3 6 1 
25 | 21.00 1 2 0 
00 | 18.25 7 9 6 
00 | 24.25 241 26 7 33 
50 | 67.00] 2,988] 2,781 1 2 2 
50 | 20. 00 1,770 |....-... 1 
900 21.00] 3, 130 2,429 1 1 2 
75 21.00] 4,489 2,662 0 1 0 
5020.75] 1,472 | 1,604 1 1 2 
50 21.75 1,34 1,445 1 2 5 
00 |---....- 1,660 | 1,980 . 
75 | 61.50 | 11,082 | 3,932 1 2 0 
00 | 95.00 830 480 8 20 9 
00 | 62.00 Ll ER. — i 
00 48.50 956 244 2 20 4 
50 | 21.25 170 80 14 27 1 
75 | 21,25 |........ . ecient ie r 
—— 4 — —w- 7 il 


Source: Based on data in table I-A. 


Includes average freight rates. 


tlantic, 


TABLE IV-B.—Influence of ocean freight rates on price differentials for selected commodities 
North Fi 7 1 if f if 


Belhium / Netherlands (trade route 8), 1961 


Percent of rates | Percent 

to value of value 
differ- 
ential 
due to 


8 N. 25 21. 50 701 
34,50 | 44.00 268 
34.50 | 37.50 253 
34.50 | 18.50 510 
— 35.25 | 30. 501, 250 
32.00 | 27.50 294 
22.75 | 58.00 W 
24.25 | 24.75 169 
F 26.00 27. 50 380 
36,25 | 32.50 | 3,006 
5 33.00 | 21.00 | 2, 504 
46.25 | 18. 28 569 
57.25 | 24.25 354 
20.50 | 67.00 | 3,311 
ction 15.00 | 20.00 | 1,670 
Metalworking machinery 33,00 | 21.00 2,042 
Textile, sewing and shoe machines 19.75 | 21.00 | 5,871 
Agricultural machinery 15.00 | 20.75 | 1,415 
Automo trucks, et 15.00 | 21.75 | 1,191 
Railwa; pov gerne pont ham oe . 869 
Medical and pharmaceutical pre 51.50 | 61. 50 688 
— — — 57.25 | 95. 00 
ANCOR — ——. 20.00 | 62. 00 
„55 19.00 | 48.50 
22,25 | 21,25 
44.25 | 21.25 


Average —j—7—7j—7v'———j—7v—; . —— 


Includes average freight rates. Source: Based on data in table LB. 
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TIA IV-C. Influence of ocean freight rates on price differentials for selected commodities, 
Pacitic/Far East (trade route 29), 1961 


Freight rates 


Value 1 Percent of rates | Percent 
(dollars per ton) (dollars per ton) 


to value of value 
differ- 


ential 
Import] Export | Import} due to 
rates 


Commodity 


Export | Import } Export 


Meat, canned 
Vegetables, canned_.._..._.-.. 
Fruits and preparations, cann 
Fruit juices, canned or frozen.. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 2 
Cotton, semimanufactures - K 

Standard newsprint paper 


Lubricating oils and greases. 29. 
I S RE .... 2. 
Tron and steel castings and ſorgin 55.50 | 24.00 387 176 14 14 15 
‘Tools and basic hardware 19.50 | 2,942 196 2 10 2 
Tron and steel pipe 30.35 | 17.00 577 165 5 10 3 
Rolled and finished pipe. 24.10 | 15.50 162 141 15 11 41 
Electrical- .....------=--- 56.75 | 33.00 | 3,502 | 4,936 2 1 2 
Construction machinery... 56.50 | 50,25) 1, 9090 pe EENT EN E E 
Metalworking machinery 56.75 | 33.00 | 3,213 | 1,559 2 2 1 
Textile, sewing and 28005 machines. 56.75 | 33.00 | 4,059 | 1,738 1 2 1 
Agricultural machinery. 47,25 | 24.00] 1, 281 633 4 1 4 
Automobiles, trucks, otto 37.75 | 23.00 | 1,642 979 2 2 2 
Railwa: 988 parts... 46,25 |. ...-.-. 2,316 |......-- 234. —— 
Medi fo mata on ne — 73.50 | 59.50 4.776 4,550 2 i 6 
Sulfuric a 20d : 93.25 | 85.75 124 . | ees 
75.00 | 35.00 . 7 A ae 
57.75 | 38.25 580 | 2,132 10 2 1 
17. 65 14. 50 130 61 14 24 
17. 65 14. 50 1, 478 1 
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Includes average freight rates, 


Source: Based on data in table I-C. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE 
OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
1959 I introduced a resolution in the 
Senate to designate the third week in 
July as Captive Nations Week. This 
week, on the fourth anniversary of the 
enactment of that resolution by the Con- 
gress, AMericans across the Nation are 
joining hands in the observation of 
Captive Nations Week. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, southeast Asia, and most recently 
in Cuba, men, women, and children once 
free like ourselves are denied the free 
exercise of constitutional and civil 
rights, the right to labor productively for 
themselves and their children, and the 
right to rejoice in a unique national 
heritage. The people of the captive na- 
tions have not however lost their inner 
dedication to the ideals cherished by 
free thinking people everywhere. I be- 
lieve that we as Americans should re- 
affirm in our turn the objective of the 
eventual liberation of the people of the 
captive nations. 

FREEDOM OF COLONIAL PEOPLES 


The world has witnessed startling 
historical reversals in recent years. 
Throughout the former colonial world, 
captive peoples have felt the fresh winds 
of freedom. Under bold leadership, they 
have thrown off their shackles and taken 
their rightful place in the community of 
nations. But at the same time that new 
‘nations were thus emerging to lay the 
ghost of colonialism in its grave, there 
arose an even greater challenge to the 
dignity of mankind—the aggressive 
policies of the Soviet Union and its 
allies. 

All over the world the Communists 
struck at free nations that had allowed 
their vigilance to relax. Using well prac- 
ticed techniques of direct military action 
and personal intimidation, the Soviet 
Union extended its control over the once 


free nations of Eastern Europe. Poles, 
Hungarians, Lithuanians, Czechoslovaks, 
Ukrainians, and other historic peoples in 
Eastern Europe, and the Chinese and 
the North Koreans in Asia, fell under the 
sway of the new colonialism—Commu- 
nist slavery. 

The free nations of the world which 
look to the United States for leadership 
in the struggle against communism 
should know that our country stands 
firmly behind all autonomous nations 
that cherish freedom. If we slacken our 
stand against the Communist usurpation 
of power or recognize the present Com- 
munist domination as either permanent 
or right, we really deny both our heritage 
and our ideals. If we abandon the fight 
against tyranny, we also unwillingly be- 
tray the newly free and developing na- 
tions in Africa and Asia which will 
themselves have to stand firm against 
the encroachments of the Communist 
empire. 

RESISTANCE TO COMMUNIST OPPRESSION 


We must also remember the physical 
presence of millions of people behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains who are will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves for a demo- 
cratic way of life. We need only turn 
on the television to understand the desire 
of the East Berliners to be free. By car 
and bus, tunnel and truck, in every way 
conceivable to the human imagination, 
thousands of individuals in search of 
freedom have overcome obstacles placed 
in their path. 

The presence of determined people 
inside the Communist bloc, hostile to a 
way of life dictated by Moscow and 
Peiping, is of prime strategic importance 
to the United States. Communist plans 
for aggression must always take into 
account that the frustrations of the cap- 
tive peoples may at any moment break 
into an armed uprising. Premier Khru- 
shchev’s awareness of this vulnerability 
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within the captive nations has led him 
to decry Captive Nations Week and to 
accuse us of duplicity in our dealings with 
other nations. Captive Nations Week, 
however, proclaims to the whole world 
that Soviet Russia and not the United 
States threatens the sovereignty of free 
nations. 
BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Lastly, let us remember that the great- 
ness of the United States is founded 
upon the talents of people of the most 
diverse racial, religious, and national 
backgrounds. American citizens who 
have come from the now captive nations 
have contributed their labor, their skills, 
and their respective cultures to our coun- 
try throughout our growth. The com- 
bined heritages of the captive nations 
are part of our heritage. Thus, Captive 
Nations Week renews our blood and 
spiritual ties to the peoples of Eastern 
and Central Europe. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


For these reasons, I was proud to ini- 
tiate in the Senate the Captive Nations 
Week resolution 4 years ago. I believe 
that the observance of Captive Nations 
Week by growing numbers of citizens 
demonstrates beyond any doubt that 
Americans do appreciate the symbolic 
and practical importance of this week 
both to ourselves and to the rest of the 
world. 

I strongly believe that the interests 
of the nations now overrun or threatened 
by communism are identical with our 
own. Given this essential truth, I be- 
lieve that this annual rededication to 
the eventual victory of freedom over 
communism strengthens the U.S. posi- 
tion in the world. 

In keeping with their importance in 
the worldwide struggle, Congress has 
given additional attention to the captive 
nations. We have a bill presently before 
the Foreign Relations Committee to es- 
tablish a Freedom Academy to educate 
and train government and civilian per- 
sonnel to achieve greater efficiency in 
the global struggle against communism. 
This bill, which I cosponsored, constitutes 
another episode in the continuing strug- 
gle against the present and future en- 
slavement of free and independent na- 
tions. To provide more effective and 
flexible support for our friends in the 
captive nations, I again advocate, as I 
have for several years, the creation of a 
special. congressional Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

ASSISTANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE CAPTIVE 

NATIONS 


Our system of personal freedom and 
private initiative has made the United 
States the greatest nation on earth. The 
same powerful human aspirations that 
built our country are at work in the 
minds and hearts of the people of the 
captive nations. That is why we must 
remember that it is not the people of 
the captive nations who have chosen 
slavery. It is their leaders who have 
thrust slavery upon them. 

We know very well the intentions of 
the Communist leaders of the captive 
nations. Under no circumstances must 
we offer assistance or encouragement to 
governments that unjustly deny their 
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people rights. We ought to do all we 
can, subject to responsible direction, to 
ease the sufferings of the unfortunate 
peoples of the captive nations and assist 
them in their just aspirations toward a 
better life. Our service can be invalu- 
able also in providing food, clothing, and 
medical care, education, and eventually 
refuge and citizenship to the refugees 
from tyrannous Communist govern- 
ments. 
FREEDOM FOR THE CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


Our goal of freedom for the captive 
nations has at times seemed remote. Yet 
if other free countries join with the 
United States in pressing for action to 
aid the captive peoples, freedom for the 
captive peoples may not be so far distant 
a goal. 

To the end of gaining freedom and 
self-determination for all peoples under 
constitutional government and a life of 
liberty and self-fulfillment for all the 
citizens of the world, I am proud to join 
in the fifth annual observation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Tuesday, July 16, 1963, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 15, 1963: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Adm. George W. Anderson, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Portugal. 

Claude G. Ross, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Central 
African Republic. 

Howard Rex Cottam, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the State of Kuwait, 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. William Jonas Ely, 018974, U.S. 
Army, in the grade of lieutenant general. 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain: 
Franklin A. Hart, Jr. 
Louis B. Myers 
Charles O. Pitts, Jr. 
Harrison W. Kimbrell 
Jerry E. Kehrle 
Adelbert L. Suwalsky, 

Jr. 

Robert P. Green 
Willard T. Layton III 
Charles E. Thompson 


George P. Slade 
Paul M. Ryan 


Richard E. Haislip 


James T. Smith 
Eddie C. Paige, Jr. 
Thomas J. Ortman 
John K. Cochran 
Charles W. Schreiner, 
Jr. 
William C. Frank 
Stanley P. Lewis 
Vincent J. Guinee, Jr. 
Willis E. Wilson, Jr. 
Homer L. P. King 
Robert F. Gore 
Daniel E. Wight, Jr. 


Charles A. McCluskey 
Robert E. Gibson 
William R. Fails 
Arthur E. Jensen 
Robert L. Modjeski 
James R. Heflin 
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Edgar R. Stoddart, Jr. 
James B. Talley 

John W. Brown 
Richard G. Vass 
Theodore T. Hogan, Jr. 
Orville R. Edmondson 


Stephen S. EisenhauerStanley J. Michael, Jr. 


David A. Lerps 
Ernest E. Evans, Jr. 
Ronald A. Clark 
Kent A. McFerren 
Jimmie G. Morgan 
Russel H. Stolfi 
William F. Kendig 
William H. Parker III 
Bruce M. MacLaren 
Walter C. Service III 
John J. Keenan 
Gordon H. Buckner II 
Clarence E. Kaufman, 
Jr. 
James C. Greene, Jr. 
James L. Biegler 
Raymond R. Powell 
Sterling W. Carter 
Donald J. Norris 
Robert P. Rose 
David V. Holles 
Dale C. Hawkins 
Charles L. Zangas 
Robert W. Topping 
Phil E. Brookshire 
John C. Gillman 
Daryl E. Benstead 
George H. Dunn II 
James J. Delaney II 
Odilio M. Diaz 
Arthur B. Thompson, 
Jr. 
Arthur A. Dittmeier, 
Jr. 
William G. Swigert 
Peter Yadlowsky 
William S. Morgan, 
Jr. 
Edwin J. Godfrey 
Daniel Prudhomme 
Edward C. Tipshus 
John R. Kostelecky 
Eugene R. Tirk 
Daniel C. Escalera 
Leroy E. Johnson 
Jerry L. Sizelove 
Richard L. Dennis 
Charles C. Seabrook 
James L. Owens 
William Drebushenko 
James R. Ziemann 
James C. Page 
Thomas L. Edwards 
Bobby F. Long 
Robert R. Thomley 
Eddie R. 
Frederick E. Pyeatt 
Im 


Lloyd E. Goodwine 
Roland E. Smith 
Norman E. Canfield 
Kenneth G. Patterson 
Carl B. Olsen, Jr. 
Jack P. Smith 

Robert B. Eldridge 
Thomas M. Stokes, Jr. 
Jack A. Brandon 
William D. Stephani 
Louis H. Buehl III 
Richard J. Alger 

Earl F. Whipple, Jr. 
Pat S. Galligan 
Martin V. Young, Jr. 
John R. Yates, Jr. 
Ray L. Baker 

John W. Everett 
Robert L. Moon 

Burr T. Chambless 
Davis Sayes 

Clarence W. Dilworth 
Charles L. Phillips 
Richard D. Buttolph 
William E. Morgan 
George M. Shiffler, Jr. 


Norman E. Ryder 
Fitz W. M. Woodrow, 
Jr. 
William Scullion, Jr. 
Jerome W. Brown 
Edward G. Milone 
James C. Hitz 
Vincent P. Hart, Jr. 
James B. Isbill, Jr. 
Curtis G. Lawson 
George F. Ebbitt, Jr. 
Jimmy L. Pappas 
Hugh L. Dougherty, Jr. 
Joseph L. Felter 
Jay G. Sellers 
Willard L. Mattmiller 
Walter J. Decota 
William G. Soden 
Charles W. Montgom- 
ery 
Robert H. Southgate 
Edmund G. Garbee, Jr. 
Samuel J. Marfia 
Leo A. Gildersleeve 
Harold H. Hill 
Donald P. Bowen 
Joseph A. Siler 
Russell Lloyd, Jr. 
George J. Ertimeier 
Thomas W. Nelson, Jr. 
James F. Moriarty, Jr. 
Bryce A. Mutch, Jr. 
William C. Bryson, Jr. 
Barry N. Bittner 
Jacob W. Moore 
John D. Ingraham 
Marvin E. Peacock 
John R. Carr, Jr. 
Paul F. Melcher 
Stephen Bosbonis 
Allan W. Lamb 
Walter E. Grayum 
Karlton L. Batt 
Terrance P. Baker 
Stanley J. Czubai 
Russell I. Kramer 
Charles Ward 
Melvin W. McCoury, 
Jr. 
Jack L. Maxwell 
Tommy I. Folks 
Albert G. Borlan 
Keith L. Christensen 
Arthur S. Loughry 
William I. Morgan, Jr. 
Walter R. Brown 
Jesse R. Greer 
Richard W. Hanneman 
Willie L. Lowe, Jr. 
John W. Terwilliger 
Robert D. Flint 
Lester D. Widick, Jr. 
Willard I. Crumback 
John L. Driefer 
Robert M. Sweeney 
Arthur R. Hickle 
Pasquale L. Cacace 
Joseph F. Golden 
Arthur L. Graves 
Donald E. Dilley 
Edward J. Heise 
James R. Parsons 
Manuel H. L. Hedges 
Leonard T. Preston, 
Jr. 
Erik Larsen 
James D. Moody 
Thomas E. Dotson 
Charles E. Griggs 
Charles S. Popok 
Phillip M. Jacobs 
Peter R. Worden 
Wiliam R. Smith 
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Richard C. Conway 
Wilbur E. Skinner 
Nea! L. Derickson 


James E. Miller 
Thomas D. Cooney 
Edward P. Janz 
Richard P. Spreier 


IN THE Navy 


Charles C. McClement (Navy enlisted sci- 
entific education program) to be a perma- 
nent lieutenant (junior grade) in the line 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Roy L. Agle 

Gerald A. Brearton 
Bryan T. Conner Leo E. McGonagle 
Charles R. Crawford Roy L. Ray, Jr. 

Leon E. Drouin, Jr. (Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program), to be a permanent 
ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

Emile S. Sayegh (civilian college graduate) 
to be a captain in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

Leslie Wiener (civilian college graduate) 
to be a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) 
and a temporary lieutenant in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenant com- 
manders in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Paul C. Gregg 

Richard H. Tabor 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Raymond D. LaChance 

Robert D. Roe 


The following-named (Naval Reserve off- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Wilbur A. Heinz, Jr. 

William F. Hook 

Michael R. Stapleton 


Clyde D. Henderson, Jr., (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer) to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Edward J. McLaughlin 

Glyn M. Spearman, Jr. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Abel, William H. Aldrich, William L. 
Abercrombie, Frank E. Alexander, Dale E. 
Ablowich, Dean A. Alexander, Willis H., 
Adams, Robert W. Jr. 

Adams, Max L. Allain, Charles J. 
Adams, Chester A. Allen, Robert J. 
Adams, Raymond A. Allen, Bert L. 
Adams, James W. Allen, Larry D. 
Adcock, Thomas W. Allen, George R. 
Adler, Alan B. Allen, Julian A. 
Affourtit, Daniel J., Jr. Allen, Temple L. 
Ahern, James W. Allen, Stanley E. 
Akers, Bruce Allen, James W. 
Akerson, Arthur C., Jr. Allison, 3 P., Ir. 
Albaugh, Cleve W. Allison, 

Albers, Robert J. Allwine, — A A. 
Albert, William A. Alrick, Richard D. 


Terry W. Fooshee 
Robert L. Himbarger 
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Alston, Vernon D. 
Amend, Robert J. 
Ames, Albert M. 
Anderson, Robert E. 
Anderson, Gordon R. 
Anderson, Ira B. 
Anderson, Varro D. 
Anderson, Gordon W. 
Anderson, Lewis G. 
Anderson, James W. 
Anderson, James L. 
Anderson, Charles E. 
Anderson, Earl N. J. 
Anderson, Thomas M. 
Anderson, Roger A. 
Andrasko, Michael B. 
Andrew, Kenneth C. 
Anglin, Hubert L. 


Anselmi, Ernest A., Jr. 


Ansley, James H. 
Anthony, John P., Jr. 
Anthony, John A., III 
Antonio, Robert J. 
Aragona, Francis J. 
Arbogast, James B. 
Arkin, William E. 


Armbruster, Robert E. 


Armes, Donald S. 

Arms, Fay H. 

Arms, Philip B., Jr. 

Armstrong, Charles E. 
Ir. 
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Bangert, William R. 
Banister, Richard M. 
Banks, Richard 
Bannach, Leroy R. 
Banner, David R. 
Barber, Robert F. 
Barber, Stephen W. 
Barbre, George W. 
Barclay, William A. 
Barcus, Charles C. 
Bard, Stephen A. 
Bareilles, John L. 
Barell, John F. 
Barkley, Eppa B. 
Barlow, Johnnie T. 
Barmes, Vernon T. 
Barnes, Harlan L. 
Barnes, Harley H., Jr. 
Barnes, James R. 


Barney, Thomas McM. 


Barnicle, Paul E. 
Barns, David W. 
Barnum, Daniel B. 
Baron, Theodore L. 
Baron, Michael 
Barr, Charles T. 
Barrett, Robert W. 
Barrett, Hoyt 8. 
„Larry E. 
Barry, Kenneth R. 
„Barry, Richard D. 
Barteis, Albert L. 


Benson, Perry S. 
Benson, Peter H. 
Bentzley, Harold J. 
Berberich, William D. 
Berg, George W., Jr. 
Berger, Walter E., III 


gmann, 
Berigan, Francis M. 
Berklite, Ronald B. 


Bicknell, James N. 
Bickum, Gilbert W. 
Biggerstaff, Paul O. 
Billings, Robert A. 
Billings, David J. 
Binaghi, Joanne T. 
Binder, Donald 
Brue John A. K., 


Bouscaren, William J. 
Bowden, Marilyn F. 
Bowdoin, Bernarr M. 
Bowen, Alfred G. 
Bowley, Frederick C. 
Bowling, Weldon J. 
Bowman, Peter B. 
Bowman, Robert J. 
Bowman, Lloyd 
Bowser, John V. 
Boyd, Thomas M. 
Boyer, Larry A. 
Boylan, James D. 
Boyle, Robert H. 
Boyle, Francis J. 
Bozarth, Jack E. 
Bracken, Robert T. 


Arnaud, Antoine J. A. 3 Joseph 
Arnett, Verlin M. 
Arrasmith, e III 


Braden, Morse 8. 
inet. Richard, III Bradford, Alfred E. 
Bisbing, Raymond H. Bradford, Erby D. 


Browning. Robert E. 
Bruce, Estel E. 
Bruce, James W., Jr. 
Bruen, Richard J. 
Bruntlett, Carl E. 
Brust, Philip J. 
Bryan, John W. 
Bryan, Timothy E. 
Bryant, Donald W. 
Bryant, Cordis C. 
Bryant, Raymond, Jr. 
Bryant, William H. 
Bryant, Ernest W. 
Bryant, William J. 
Bubeck, Robert C. 
Buchans, James C, 
Buchart, John R. 
Buck, Duane E, 
Buehler, Roy R. 
Buena, Peter R. 
Bullock, James P. 
Bundy, Jerry L. 
Burdett, Lawrence P. 
Burdett, Hubert W., 
Jr. 
Burdge, Ronald E. 
Burger, Joseph J. 
Burgess, Kenneth L. 
Burhoe, John T. 
Burke, Robert D. 
Burkhard, Charles D. 
Burnett, William O. 


L. 
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Carter, Charles W. P. 


Castle, Willis R. 
Caswell, Gordon C. 
Cate, Diana J. 

Cater, Charles E. 
Cates, Donald E. 
Catlin, June M. 
Catron, Delbert F. 
Cavey, Morris N. 
Cawthon, Alon E. 
Caylor, Daniel R. 
Cecil, John P. 

Cerul, John P., Jr. 
Cesario, Richard A. 
Chabot, Peter G. 
Chain, David A. 
Chalifour, Clark L. 
Chambers, Thomas D. 
Chancy, Eugene J. 
Chandler Harold, Jr. 
Channel, Clyde L. 
Chapman, Charles A. 
Chapman, Jay W. 
Charters, Michael F. 
Chase, Leroy O. 
Chelton, Edward E. 
Chenard, John H. 
Chenoweth, Eldred E. 


Burnham, Robert C. Cherry, William G., Jr. 
Burnham, William T. Chesnutt, Billy 


M., III 
Arsenault, Oscar W. 
Ashbaugh, Charles I. 
Ashley. Roger T. 
Askren, Merlin G. 
Aspas, Paul T. 
Aurell, Donald L. 
Ausley, Paul O., Jr. 
Austin, Leon 
Austin, Gene M. 
Averna, Vincent S. 
Avery, Charles G. 
Avore, Malcolm A. 
Ayre, Donald 
Aycock, Charles B. 
Ayers, John P. 
Babb, Dewey E. 
Babbitt, Thomas R. 
Babcock, William L. 
Babiash, William E. 
Bable, Samuel S. 
Bacon, Daniel K. 
Bacon, William S. 
Baer, Robert D. 
Baesman, Richard F. 
Bahre, George L. 
Bailer, Donald W., Jr. 
Bailey, Roy, Jr. 
Bailey, Grover C., III 
Bailey, Howard L. 
Bailey, James H. 
Bailey, Charles E., Jr. 
Bailey, Stanley J., Jr. 


Bassett, James R. 


Battaglia, William F. 
Batterton, George B. 
Batti, Donald E. 
Baublitz, John E. 
Bauer, Roger A. 
Bauer, Jerry F. 
Baumann, Arthur C. 
Baumer, Donald G. 
Baxley, Jarman G. 
Baxter, James B., Jr. 
Bay, Warren H. 


Beatty, Thomas J. 
Bechtold, Joseph M. 
Becker, Robert E. 


Baimbridge, Horace H. Bee. Fred A. 


Baker, Arthur J., III 
Bakun, William D. 
Baldwin, William E. 


Ball, Willie H., Jr. 
Ballard, William C. 
Ballard, James O., Jr. 
Ballard, Gary D. 
Ballinger, Roy G. 
Ballou, Charles L. 
Bancroft, William P. 
Banes, Robert E. 
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Gerritz, Ellsworth K. 
Gilchrist, Kenneth W. 
Gillies, Tearle A. 
Glisson, William E. 


Godbey, Donald E. 


Gohrband, Howard F., 


Jr. 
gir 2 Arthur C., 
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Gould, George A., III 
Graf, Jon H. 
Gramins, Thomas R. 
Grayson, Frank N. 
Greenhalgh, John E. 
Griffith, Charles C. 
Griffin, William L. 
Groom, John D. 


Guenther, Richard G. 


Gunn, Robert H., Ir. 
Hagans, James E. 
Harms, Ralph J., Jr. 
Harris, Henry W. D. 
Harsen, Sylvester K. 
Hayes, Alan G., Jr. 
Heider, James M., Jr. 
Henninger, Harold J. 
Henshall, Joseph 
Herndon, David L. 
Hillen, Lester B. 
Hodgdon, Paul L. 
Holmes, Clifford J. 
Hooten, Allen R. 
Horton, William E. 
Howard, Richard N. 


Howard, Ralph N., Jr. 


Nagano, Paul T. 
Nicholson, Edwin F. 
Nissalke, Alan J. 
Nopper, Donald N. 
Nordgren, Richard E. 
Oakley, David W. 
Olin, William W. 
Olson, Earl A. 
Orr, Leroy J. 
Osmon, Robert E. 
Parish, Anthony E. 
Paulson, Alvin L. 
Peever, John E. 
Phillips, Marvin R. 
Pierce, William L. 
Poling, Harold A. 
Pool, Harold A. 
Powell, Jack W. 
Price, Robert E. 
Raish, Richard C. 
Ray, Donald G. 
Reeves, Malcolm C., 
Ir 
Richardson, Jon N. 
Riddell, William B. 
Robinson, James E. 
Robson, William R. 
Roesch, Frederick A. 
Roland, Billy J. 
Roy, Roger C. 
Rush, Spencer 
Rutter, Raymond L. 


Huneycutt, Herbert K. Santucci, John J. 


Hutto, John A. 
Tafolla, Guilio V. 
Ionadi, Eugene F. 
Jardine, George J. 
Johnson, George E. 
Johnson, John A. 
Kasputys, Joseph E. 
Kee, William D., Jr. 
Kiger, Charles R. 
Kittock, Kenneth E. 
Koerner, 
Jr. 
Kramer, George W. 
Kuopus, Karl J. 
Landon, Stewart N. 
Lanza, Vincent 
Larsen, Arthur B. 
Larson, Peter N. 
Lary, Douglas J. 
Lasher, Raymond P. 
Latzer, Richard N. 
Lavely, Lawrence W. 
Lewis, Trevor C., Jr. 
Liakos, Sotir 
Lingle, Terry K. 
Loustaunou, John C. 


Sargent, John C. 
Scaramozzino, E. 
Schaen, Frederic W. 
Schmidt, John A. 
Schroeder, James A. 
Schuerman, John E. 
Schuster, Gerald D. 
Scott, Carl D. 

Scott, Richard E. 
Shima, Larry J. 


Wendell E.,Shotton, Francis T., 


Jr. 
Shoup, Stefan P. 
Showley, Larry G. 
Shugart, James N. 
Shukis, William J. 
Simcox, John D. 
Simeon, Harlan L. 
Simmons, Charles J. 
Smith, Andrew D. 
Smith, Charles T. 
Smith, Arthur H. 


Smith, William D., Jr. 


Smith, Thomas W. 
Snyder, Herbert P. 
Sprague, James A. 


Lovett, Heyward M. Spratt, Thomas J. 


Jr. 
Mabie, Marshall L. 


Spratt, Robert E. 
Sprenkle, Charles A. 


Maguder, Henry J., Ir. Stevens, Steven K. 


Mahelona, George 
L. P. 

Maness, Victor P. 

Marshall, Clyde M. 

Marshall, Robert K. 

Matais, Joseph A. 


Mathiesen, Charles A. 


Matthews, Phillip D. 
Matthews, Leland W. 
McCartney, John W. 
McWhorter, Roy G. 
Meier, Weldon, S. 
Meys, Charles P. 
Michael, Leslie W. 
Michi, Douglas L. 
Miles, William M. 
Mitchell, Willis A. 
Mitchell, William J. 
Mitman, Clifford, Jr. 
Moore, James C., Jr. 
Moore, Robert L. 
Moroney, Charles B. 
Moscoe, Donald E. 


Stevenson, Bill B. 
Stewart, Robert W. 
Stichter, Philip W. 
Stilgebouer, Larry R. 
Stinson, William T. 
Stone, Edward P. 
Stone, Donald E. 
Strain, Oscar R., Jr. 
Sumner, John W., Jr. 
Svagdys, Paul F. 
Swan, Rodger A. 
Swanson, John L. 
Tarr, Nicholas W. 
Taylor, James H. 
Turner, Robert L. 
Uhles, James L. 
VanHouten, George 
W. 
VanPatten, David G. 
Varner, Richard H. 
Vieweg, Herbert H. 
Wachutka, James R. 
Wagner, Robert B. 
Walker, Robert C. 
Walsh, Martin J. 
Weatherson, Harvey 


D. 
Weber, Warren G. 


Widowski, Raymond 
Cc 


Wild, Thomas R. 

Wilkins, Walter W., 
Jr. 

Williams, Royce S. 

Williams, Richard T. 
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Withrow, Edward W., 
Jr. 

Wolf, Ronald C. 

Wynne, Raymond J. 

Zagrosky, Joseph P. 

Zirnhelt, Alfred C. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Arcuni, Albert A. 
Balloun, James S. 
Baltzer, John J. 
Blanchar, James H. 
Bradford, Donald R. 
Brennan, John P. 
Call, David A. 
Campbell, Richard B. 
Carricato, Michael J. 
Chapman, Charley L. 
Diamond, Stephen A. 
Doebler, James C. 
Eber, Richard D. 
Falk, Norman D, 
Fasig, Edgar W., Jr. 
Flath, Eugene J. 
Forney, David L. 
Frankel, John A. 
Frazier, William F. 
Gerdel, David H. 
Gleman, Paul L. 
Greenwald, James M. 
Held, George B. 
Hertzog, Larry R. 
Hines, Leslie L. 
Hubel, Edward H. 
Jackson, Gerald W. 


Kurtz, David C. 
Lewis, Herbert H., Jr. 
Lowrey, Billy B. 
Lubich, Marion W. 
McCurdy, Glen P. 
McManus, Robert G. 
McShea, Michael J. 
Metzler, Jay C. 
Mostoller, George M. 
Mumford, Gerald W. 
Newman, Arthur L. 
Norton, Richard E. 
Oxley, Francis M. 
Parker, Robert D. 
Peechatka, Farley 
Pflugh, Willis C., Jr. 
Porter, Michael D. 
Purinton, Lucian B., 
u 


Quinn, Thomas P. 
Ramos, Joseph R. 
Rathbone, John 
Reynolds, Ralph R. 
Ripa, Carl V. 
Sahlman, Claire G. 
Shank, George E. 
Smith, Myron E., Jr. 


Jackson, Robert T., III Smith, John N. 


Jones, Robert S. 
Kennedy, Robert J. 
Ketels, Yung H. 
Kieffer, Alonzo R., III 
Killen, William M. 


Ster, John W. 
Tucker, Tracy C. 
Vaughn, Kenneth A. 
Vogel, Lawrence W. 
Wells, James L. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Acord, Loren D. 
Bacon, Norman F., Sr. 
Baumhofer, Anne H. 
Bogdan, Raymond R. 
Bolton, Ronald R. 
Bonds, Billy R. 
Bromann, William H., 
Jr. 
Brouillette, Donald E. 
Cerruti, Alfred S. 
Cicero, Joseph D. 
Conley, Walter R. 
Craig, Donald R. 
Dains, Clarence A. 
Despiegler, Gary D. 
Diebner, William E. 
Dietlein, Donald R. 
Dilley, Paul O. 
Dupes, James L. 
Emma, Carleton W. 
Erie, James R. 
Faulkner, James A. 
Fink, Francis A. 
Fishel, David W. 
Foster, Harlan D. 
Gregory, Bert C. 
Groce, William E. 
Hagstrom, Verne W. 
Hendren, John E. 
Henson, Frank N. 
Horrigan, David J., Jr. 
Krueger, Vernon A. 
Laclair, Bernard W. 


Langston, Ollen C. 
Lewis, Eddie W., Jr. 
Lovin, Aubin H. 
McConnell, Alton E., 


Metcalf, Lawrence P. 
Myrah, James L. 
Null, Clyde W., Jr. 
Pate, Clyde T., Jr. 
Piersol, Eugene C. 
Price, Charles A, 
Quick, James D. 
Ray, Paul T. 
Reid, Donald H. 
Rhoads, Teddy R. 
Robertson, James 
McM, 
Rovario, Emile E. 
Ruppe, James R. 
Sawyer, Albert L. 
Smith, George E., Jr. 
Soule, George I. 
Stalnaker, Mervin L. 
Stewart, Shannon D. 
Stringham, Stanley C. 
Taylor, Berlin J. 
Thompson, Curtis R. 
Thomsen, Paul D. 
Taylor, Hollis B. 
Weems, Bailey E. 
Williams, „D “or 
Hvizdo, Barbara A. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grades indi- 


cated: 


Captain, Line 


Abercrombie, Daniel 
W., III 

Abrams, Earle B. 

Acker, Guilford D. 

3 Harry C., 

. 

Ashcraft, Robert L. 

Ashley, James M., Jr. 

Barker, Johathan A. 

Barlow, Jerry M. 


Berry, Francis J. 

Blee, Ben W. 

Borop, James D. W. 
Boyd, William W., Ir. 
Bradshaw, Harold G. 
Brand, Ferdinand L. 
Brown, Galen C. 
Bryan, David, Jr. 
Bustard, Melvin E., Jr. 
Carter, Robert R. 
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Cassell, George L. 


Champlin, Norman D, 


Charles, Nelson R. 
Clarke, Jared E., III 
Clarke, Robert A. 


Conner, Andrew B., Jr. 


Coonan, John J. 
Craig, Russell F. 
Creecy, Richard B. L. 
Creed, Donald L. 
Dailey, Elmer W., Jr. 
Deitchman, Vincent 
des Granges, Maino 
Dowd, Robert A. 
Doyle, Judson C. 


Dozier, William C., Jr. 


Drew, John G., IT 
Drewelow, Robert W. 
Dubyk, William 
Farrell, Eugene H. 


Fernandez, Caesar, Jr. 


Pichman, Herbert T. 
Flynn, Russell F. 
Folta, George W., Jr. 
Ford, George E. 
Franger, Marvin J. 
Frazier, Claude R. 
Fretwell, Uncas L. 
Froude, Robert S. 
Gass, Shelby C., Jr. 
Gates, Robert L. 
Gaw, Benjamin D. 
Gebert, Wesley R., Jr. 
Gibson, Freal J. 
Gift, Ronald P. 
Glaes, James G. 
Gockel, Bernard N. 
Gordon, Donald 
Greeley, George R. 
Green, David H. 
Grothjahn, Harry C. 
Haffey, John J., Jr. 
Hart, Ralph W., Ir. 
Helme, Charles F., Jr. 
Hazlett, William R. 
Hoeppner, Frederick 
R 


Holley, Edward B., Jr. 
Holloway, James L., 
III 


Hoof, Wayne 
Howell, Wiley B. 


Howerton, Wilfred M. 


Hunt, William T. 
Jernigan, William A., 
Jr. 
Johnston, Juel D. 
Kelley, Hugh A. 
Kinne; Francis E. 
Kolakowski, Roman 
Lacy, Paul L., Jr. 
Ladley, Herbert V. 
Lanier, Samuel L. 
Law, John T. 
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Loomis, David F. 
Lumpkin, Pickett 
Marshall, Walter L. 
Maxwell, George T. 
McClendon, William 
R. 
McMahon, John L., Jr. 
Meacher, Leo 
Meier, Louis L., Jr. 
Miller, Frank E. 
Mitchell, John J. 
Moore, Michael U. 
Morin, George F. 
Morrow, William B. 
Murph, John W. 
Neff, John L. 
Obey, Roland J. 
O’Brien, Frank H. 
Olsen, Leslie R. 
O'Neil, Justin A. 
Peterson, Robert F. 
Porter, Rufus C., Jr. 
Potter, Edward H., 
Jr. 
Poynter, Drexel E. 
Price, Walter W., Jr. 
Rapp, Jerome A., Jr. 
Rawson, Arthur F., 
Jr. 
Reck, Floyd F. 
Reed, Dale C. 
Reed, Roy E. 
Rees, Joseph ReV, 
Reilly, Robert F. 
Reinhardt, William C. 
Rich, Francis E. 
Richards, John M. 
Riley, Richard 
Rizza, Joseph P. 
Rowell, Ira M., Jr. 
Ruffin, Chester E. 
Sands, Pierre N. 
Sheppard, Charles P. 
Shirley, James A. 
Smith, Paul B. 
Stough, Ben H., Jr. 
Sult, George H. 
Taylor, Robert E. 
Tilden, Charles E. 
Tolleson, Robert T. 
Toran, William P. 
Tully, Joseph M., Jr. 
Wall, Charles B., Jr. 
Walton, Donald F. 
Warner, Arthur H., Jr. 
Welsh, John R. 
renn Roy W. 


Wiens Thomas H. 
Yarnell, Lawrence R. 
Young, William H. 
Zalewski, Chester V. 
Zumwalt, Elmo R., Jr. 


Captain, Medical Corps 


Arentzen, Willard P. 
Becker, Frederick B. 
Diklich, Milan, Jr. 
Featherston, John S. 
Greer, James W. 
Hansen, Walter F. 


Sederstrom, Leslie W. 
Shook, Daniel M. 
Steele, Marshall K., Jr. 
Strunk, William M. 
Taylor, George J., III 
Thorn, James I. 


Heaton, Samuel A., Jr. Tratar, Anton A., Jr. 


Houghton, Charles C., 


Jr. 


Buehrs, Richard E. 

Moschella, Samuel L. 

O'Brien, Robert W. 

Parker, Edward E. 

Poynter, James M. 

Schwenker, Harry F., 
Jr. 


Waite, Charles L. 

Walter, Herbert L. 

Watters, Lorrain E., 
Jr. 

Whatley, Joseph L. 

Wiegand, Frederick G. 
F. 

Williams, Robert G. 
W. Jr. 

Wilson, Theodore H., 
Jr. 


Captain, Supply Corps 


Anderson, Eugene F., 
Jr. 
Corrick, James A., Jr. 
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Flowers, Woodford L. 
Griffin, Gerald L., II 
Guelff, Pierre H. 


Kennedy, Austin J., 
Jr. 

MacDonald, Albert 
M. 

Nicks, Paul B. 


Skipper, Henry J. 
Waters, George C., Jr. 
Whitcher, Lamar D. 
Wolfe, John P. 


Captain, Chaplain Corps 


Craven, John H. 
Ingvoldstad, Orlando, 
Jr. 
Linquist, Loren M. 
MacNeill, Harold A. 
Captain, Civil 
Bamberg, Edward C. 
Brown, Woodrow M. 
Frate, Lawrence P. 


Markley, John H. 
McManus, Hugh T. 
Menges, Harold F. 
Noce, William S. 
Tubbs, Joseph J. 


Engineer Corps 


Gorman, Joseph W. 
Underhill, Edward G. 
Wright, James A., Jr. 


Captain, Dental Corps 


Blackwell, Richard T. 
Hunley, Theodore R. 
Pablos, Tomas C. 


Staples, William R. 
Traeger, Kimble A. 


Captain, Medical Service Corps 


Floyd, Thomas M., Jr. 
Goren, Sidney 
Handford, Stanley W. 


Hirst, John M. 
Stains, George S. 
White, Erwin W. 


Captain, Nurse Corps 


Burk, Alberta 


Commander, Line 


Acton, William D. 
Adams, Allan M., Jr. 
Adams, Paul A. 
Adams, Robert E. 
Adams, Will M., Jr. 
Adrianse, Homer R. 
Agles, James H. 
Alderton, Dickson W. 
Alexander, Richard G. 
Alexander, Robert J. 
Alford, Ralph M. 
Allison, John K. 
Ambler, Joseph B. 
Anania, Vincent J. 
Anderson, Paul A. 
Anderson, Vernon F. 


Andrews, Lyman L., Jr. 


Anson, Henry O., Jr. 
Sam T“, 


Arthur, Russel L. 
Atkins, Waldo A. 
Atkinson, Aubrey E. 
Atkinson, Wilton L. 
Aulich, Julian 
Austin, Kenneth B. 
Axene, Dean L. 
Bagby, Henry L. 
Bain, Edwin C., Jr. 
Baldwin, Robert B. 


rge 
Beardsley, William J. 
Becker, Merlin D. 
Behm, Edward W. 
Beierl, Peter G. 


Blair, Marvin S. 
Blaisdell, Robert J. 
Blaylock, Mabry, Jr. 
Blum, Howard E. 
Bodnaruk, Andrew 


Boldt, Charles H., Jr. 

Bolger, Joseph F., Jr. 

Bollenbacher, Robert 
M 


Bonds, Joseph E. 
Boney, Bobby E. 
Bono, Vernon C. 
Bordelon, Guy P., Jr. 
Boriotti, Joseph 
Boston, Leadore G. 
Boutte, Lester H. 
Bowcock, Charles S., 

Jr. 
Bowes, William A. 
Bowler, Roland T., Jr. 
Boyd, Edward A. 
Bradbury, Albert W. 
Bradley, James F., Jr. 
Brady, Donald B. 
Brandenburg, John H. 
Bratten, Toria J., Jr. 
Brauer, Walter J. 
Braun, James F. 
Brekke, Trond G. 
Brent, Sherman E. 
Britt, Harvey R. 
Brogoitti, Bobby C. 
Brown, Fred W., Jr. 
Brown, LaVern W., Jr. 
Brown, Willis I. 
Bryan, Clarence R. 
Bryan, Leonard G. 
Bryant, Olney J. 
Buchanan, Charles S. 
Buck, Clarence C., Jr. 
Bucknell, Howard, III 
Buerger, Robert P. 
Bush, Thomas A., Jr. 
Bussey, Samuel T. 
Butler, William S. 
Cadenas, Ernest M. 
Caldwell, Jack 
Callahan, Robert J. 
Callaway, Steven W., 

Jr. 
Callaway, William F. 
Campbell, Donald L. 
Caple, Edward S., Jr. 
Carlenzoli, Henry 
Carpenter, Donald B. 
Carpenter, Charles R. 
Carrier, Francis A. 
Carrier, William, Jr. 
Carson, James D. 
Carter, Kenneth 

, William F. 

Chambers, Kenneth 

w. 
Chambliss, Joe E. 
Chapman, Arthur S. 
Chapman, John W. 


Chappell, John R. 
Charles, John M. 
Chesler, Daniel E., III 
Chester, Raymond M, 
Chester, William R. 
Childress, Howard W. 
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Duvall, Richard A. 
Dzikowski, Richard J. 
Eaton, John D. 
Eaton, William G., Jr. 
Ecker, William B. 
Edelman, Sidney 


Christofferson, Edward Edge, Donold B. 


A., Ir. 
Clancey, Robert J. 
Clarke, Robert L. 
Clements, Daniel ©. 
Cleveland, Jesse S. 
Clifford, Frank F., Jr. 
Close, Robert A. 
Cobb, Jesse B. 


Edmonds, LeRoy S. 
Ellenbrand, Ralph E. 
Ellis, George F., Jr. 
Ennis, Wilbur J. 
Eppes, George P. 
Eriksen, George A. 
Esmiol, Morris A., Jr. 
Evans, Kenneth J. 


Cochrane, Edward L.,Evans, Simpson, Jr. 


Jr. 
Cockrill, James T. 
Coffey, Claude C., Jr. 
Cogswell, George W. 
Cole, George 
Colegrove, Warren R. 
Coleman, Edward P. 
Collins, John D. 
Collins, Ralph W. 
Colton, Joseph 
Condor, Bernard 
Condren, John F. 
Conger, Elton V. 
Connelley, Ernest C., 

Jr. 
Converse, Paul V. 
Cook, Herbert B. 
Cooke, Richard J. 
Cooley, Homer K., Jr. 
Cooley, Samuel M., Jr. 
Cooper, Lloyd F. 
Corner, Sheldon L. 
Cornwell, Roy S. 
Correia, Frank B. 
Coset, Albert W. 
Cosgrove, Thomas A. 
Coulthard, Robert O. 
Cox, John W. 
Cox, Lyle A. 
Cranney, “W” Loron, 

Jr. 


Cranton, Jack H. 
Crayton, Louis B., Jr. 
Cross, Richard E. 
Cullen, John P. 
Cummins, David E., 


m 
Cunningham, Patrick 


F. 
Curran, Donald C. 
Curtis, Donald P. 
Custer, Prentice J. 
Robert E. 
Dalland, Carl A. 
Dame, Allen M. 
Daniel, Royal T., Jr. 
Dauer, Frank H. 
Davidson, Hubbell Y. 
Davis, Charles R. 


Deems, Eugene F. 
DeGroote, Douglas F. 
Delaney, Charles E. 
DeLany, Walter S., Jr. 
Delaware, Joseph L. 
Delgado, Robert 
Demmler, Charles F. 
Denkler, William A. 
Derr, Phaon B., Jr. 
Dietzen, Walter N., Jr. 
Dinwiddie, John M. 
Doak, Joseph J., Jr. 
Donavan, Robert D. 
Donovan, Gerard M. 
Doolin, Edward H., Jr. 


Durtche, Carl, Ir. 


Everhart, Charles D. 
Ewald, Frank W. 
Ewing, Robert H. 
Faddis, James M. 
Fahey, John A. 
Fannin, William E. 
5 William 


marcel Charles 5. 
Farrell, Crumpton 
Farrell, Rollo L., Jr. 
Faulkner, Stuart T. 
Fay, Richard C. 
Felchner, William E. 
H. 
Ferguson, William P. 
Ferrin, Robert W. 
Fick, Theodore R. 
Fielding, Teddy R. 
Pindly, Lee B. 
Fisher, Dale W. 
Fisher, Lowell E. 
Fisher, Robert D. 
Fisher, Willis M. 
Fitch, Lowell F. 
Flynn, William J. 
Fogg, Reginald S. 
Forbes, Bernard B., Jr. 
Forbis, Roy E. 
Ford, John E. 
Fortson, Robert M., Jr. 
Fowler, William E. 
Freeman, DeWitt L. 
Froyd, George R. 
Gale, Philroy C., Jr. 
Gallemore, James G. 
Gambrill, Nelson J. 
Garofalo, Paul C. 
Gates, James L. 
Gatlin, William A. 
Gawthrop, Wilson R. 
Geiger, Anson D. 
Gensert, John R. 
Gilbert, John R. 
Gillcrist, John A. 
Gillooly, John F. 
Gilmore, Allen J. 
Giorgis, Albert S. 
Godfrey, Earl F. 
Godshall, Walter H. 
Gohr, Robert B. 
Gore, Frederick S. 
Gorsline, Samuel G., 
Jr. 
Gossman, Thomas J. 
Goulet, Lionel J. 
Graham, Frank W. 
Graham, Ralph E. 
Gray, Robert J. 
Greenwood, Thomas 
E. 
Grey, Valentine 
Griffin, Shade W. 
Griffin, Thomas H. 
Grill, Robert W. 
Gronemann, Carl W., 
Jr. 
Gumb, Irving T., Jr. 
Hadaway, Donald L. 
Hale, Robert R. 
Hallman, Robert E. 
Halwachs, Alois W. 
Hamilton, Billie C. 
Hannifin, Patrick “J” 
Hansen, Jens B. 
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Hansen, Theodore W. 
Hanson, Donald M. 
Hanson, Donald J. 
Harper, Wyatt E., Jr. 
Harris, Jack 
Harrison, Leo W. 
Harvey, James H., Jr. 
Hastings, Edward E., 
II 


Haugh, Edward McK. 


Heid, Robert 8. 
Heinze, Arthur D. 
Henley, Nathaniel T. 
Henson, John H. 


Hilson, Ralph A. 

Hinkelman, John W., 
Jr. 

Hinman, Charles R. 

Hoblitzell, Charles 


Hooper, James A., 
Jr. 

Hoover, Wiliam H. 

Hopwood, Gordon R. 

Hosier, Ray S., Jr. 

Houck, Richard 

Hubbeling, Johan D. 
W., Ir. 

Hubert, William E. 
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‘Kirk, Robert 


Kirkemo, Leland E. 
Kistler, William C. 
Klaessy, Dale S. 
Klaus, Edward L. 
Kleber, Francis T. 
Klein, Harry J. 
Klemawesch, James 
Klindworth, Carl H. 
Klockenkemper, 
Joseph B. 
Knick, Victor R. 
Knudsen, John T. 


Knudson, Irving H., Jr. 


Koch, Robert A. 
Konzen, Joseph J. 
Kopps, Richard L. 
Kribs, David A., Jr. 
Krolezyk, Stanley P. 
Kube, George F. 
Kurfess, John F. 
Kushman, Howard B. 
Lake, Kenneth B“ 
LaMar, Burris D. 
Lamartin, Frederick 


Lang, Ralph R. 
Laubach, Luther W. S. 
Laughlin, George W. 
Laughton, Robert J. 
Lawrence, Edward J. 
Laws, Walter T. 
Leavitt, Eben, Jr. 
e Julien 


* Richard H. 
LeFevre, Adolphe C. 
Legare, Rupert W., Ir. 
Leib, Frederick L. 
Leland, Harley G. 
Lemert, Russell C. 
Leonard, Warren E. 
Leslie, Jene L. 
LeTourneau, Joseph 
R. E. 
Lewis, David D. 
Lewis, William C. 
Licko, Richard J. 
Lindler, Charles R., 
Jr. 
Lipfert, Ralph G. 


Huddleston, Woodrow Lippincott, Lincoln 


King, Patrick J. 


H., Ir. 
Loftin, Edward H., Ir. 
Longfield, John N. 
Longley, Thomas B. 
Longton, David M. 
Long will, Albert E. 
Lorenz, Samuel, Jr. 
Loveday, John C. 
Lowery, Hugh H. 
Luedtke, Wilbert C. 


Maddock, Edmund J. 
Madson, Rae P. 
Mallon, Richard J. 
Malnerich, Joseph N. 


Mathwick, Leon E. L. 
Matthes, Harold K. 
May, Robert E. 
McAdams, John K. 
McAndrew, Richard J. 


McCaskill, James M. 

McCool, Richard M., 
Jr. 

McCord, Stanley R. 

McCormick, Gordon 
H. 


McHugh, Richard P. 
McKee, John C. 
McLaughlin, William 
H., Ir. 
McLean, William O. 
McVicker, Robert J. 
Mead, Robert W. 
Meints, Alvin L. 
Melin, Kenneth L. 
Mercer, Ellsworth O. 
Merrick, John L. 
Merrick, Robert H., 
Jr. 
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Kruse, William E. 
Langer, Gerald D. 
Larsen, Henry O. 


Leblanc, Joseph F., Jr. 


Lemay, Jerome S. 
Locke, Olive C. 


Loveday, William G., 
Jr 


Lubben, Vernon L. 
Luther, James R., Jr. 
Martin, William J. 
Mason, Kinner C. 
Maxwell, Kenneth H. 


Trawick, George L. 

Tudor, Clyde E. 

Underhill, Edward B. 

Van Houten, Richard 
E. 


Van Naman, Thomas 
L. 

Walker, Richard C., 
Jr. 

Walsh, Richard §. 

Walters, Robert A. 

Warren, Raymond 

Webb, James R. 


McCullers, Lawrence E. Webster, John C. 


McFarland, Wayne B. 
McGarvey, John J. 
McKinnon, Daniel W., 
Jr. 
McMullen, 
D., Jr. 
Merrifield, Richard L. 
Mitts, Joseph P. 


Westmoreland, Perry 
L. 
e Harold S., 


Franklin White, Donald B. 


White, James A. 
Whitman, Earl K. 
Williams, Robert L. 


Monaghan, William T. Willis, John J. 


Moran, Lloyd D. 
Morgan, Richard E. 
Morse, Seavey D., Jr. 
Moss, Stephen A. 
Munkres, Glenn R. 
Murphy, John E. 
Murphy, Joseph J. 
Newcomb, James W., 
Jr. 


Wilson, Roger C. 
Woodard, James C. 
Wrobel, Eugene A. 
Young, Benjamin L. 
Young, Ronald A. 
Youngblood, Norbert 


V. 
Zabrycki, Edward A. 


Lieutenant, Chaplain Corps 
Bedingfield, Robert W. McDermott, Thomas 


Fallon, Edward F. 
Gaughan, Geoffrey E. 
Jerauld, Philip E. 
Kase, Mark 

Kelly, Henry T. 


J. 
Pepper, Arthur B. 
Piirto, John A. 
Westlund, Orville A. 
Young, Robert J. 


Lieutenant, Civil Engineer Corps 


Ahrens, William N. 
Anderson, Walter I. 
Ayers, Charles D. 
Baggs, Charles C. 
Bauereis, Ellis G. 
Bradtmiller, Paul H. 


Brockwell, Sterling M. 


Jr. 
Burton, Joseph T., Jr. 
Collins, Allan W. 
Dickpeddie, John I. 
Flack, Frederick P. 
Ford, James E. 
Gillam, Harold R. 


Glover, William F. 
Goodman, Robert F. 
Groff, James B. 
Jones, Darrell E. 
Kartalis, Andrew 
Keppel, Henry E., Jr. 


,Lonegan, Thomas L. 


MacDonald, Malcolm 
J. 

McCorkle, William J, 

McHugh, Robert J., 
Jr. 

McPartland, Eugene J. 

Morris, Robert B., Jr. 
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Mosher, Thomas F. 
Nash, Archie R. 
Newcomb, Frank M. 
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Schade, Robert A., Jr. 


Schumann, James F. 
Shanley, John J., Jr. 


Newcomb, Kenneth R. Shirley, Ronald G. 


Petersen, Norman W. 


Uber, Charles B. 


Popowich, Clyde V. W. Whelan, James E. 


Quinn, Robert E., Jr. 


Wilson, Robert B. 


Lieutenant, Dental Corps 


Annis, Robert B. 
Ballard, Gerald T. 


Kravets, Thomas F. 
Krzeminski, Arthur 


Baumgarten, Richard E. 
S. 


Besley, Keith W. 
Chiarenza, Angelo R. 
Crawford, John D. 
Cushing, John R., Jr. 
Davis, Thomas C. 


Lehman, Ralph N. 

Lekas, James S. 

Linkenbach, Charles 
R 


Lolzeaux, Alfred D. 
Lowe, Cameron A. 


Shaffer, Richard G. 
Shattuck, John A. 


Shelin, Ronald A, 
Short, George A. 
Stevens, Mark M. 
Terhune, Raymond C, 
Toth, Wayne J. 
Uveges, Alfred C. 
Williams, Robert E., Jr. 
Yacabucci, James E. 


Lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Barboo, Samuel H., Jr. Lachapelle, Norman C. 


Boone, Harry M., Jr. 
Boudreau, Harold J. 
Breidenstein, 
Frederick W. 
Clark, James L. 
Cooper, Thomas G. 
Davis, William P. 
Devane, James J. 
Fletcher, William E. 


Mobbs, Philip H. 
Moody, John R., Jr. 
Myers, James I. 
Nichols, Lloyd B. 
Palmer, Jack J. 
Pittington, Francis C. 
Roberts, Billy D. 
Ryan, William A. 
Shuler, Donald E. 


Decicco, Virginia A. 
Dennis, Joan T. 


Joyce, Jane P. 

Krisanda, Sylvia M. 

Liberatore, Bertha M. 

Lindsay, Magdalene 
A. 


Melcer, Marjorie I. 

Millard, Arlys M. 

Morton, Jo A. 

Nelson, Marlyn Von 
F. 


” Nickerson, Lois E. 


Reistroffer, Patricia 
R 


Shaw, Joan 8. 
Smith, Janet D. 


Snook, Virginia M. 
Steinocher, Anne M. 


DiClementi, Ralph J. Luke, Alan B. 
Dunston, Walter T. Lynch, Paul D. 
Eden, George T. Mason, Billie M. 
Eklind, Ronald R. Maw, Ralph B. 


McCall, Frank J., Jr. 
McShera, Thomas J. 
McWalter, George M. 
. Monasky, George E. 
Hamilton, Sherry M., ae William J., 
Jr. į 
Howarth, Hugh C. Mosby, Edward L. 
Hube, Albert R. Murphy, John D. 
Hudson, Elmer R., Jr. Murphy, Richard A. 
Keller, Jack H. Pallasch, Thomas J. 
Kimball, Kenneth R. Parker, Irwin J. 
Elug, Richard G. Pike, Robert E. 


Fowler, Ephraim E., Jr.Sickels, Forman J. 
Fultyn. Robert V. Sollman, John R. 
Gallagher, Thomas J. Tuttle, Richard G. 
Gillenwaters, John D. Van Hooser, Russel P. 
Hawkins, Kenneth L. Wilcox, James G. 
Hunt, James A. Ziegler, Harry F., Jr. 
Jones, George D. Zseltvay, Andrew J., 
Karr, Joseph T. Jr. 
Lieutenants, Nurse Corps 

Altenhofel, Dorothy Brakus, Josephine D. 

A. Brennan, Audrey M. 
Barker, Elizabeth A. Butler, Phyllis A. 
Bates, Barbara A. Clayton, Vondosta T. 
Bellinger, Edith V. Cordell, Billie E. 


Long, Rose M. Thomas, Barbarà J. 

Mack, Beverly T. Trudgeon, Joyce A. 

Marble, Ella E. Walker, Marilyn J. 
CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 15, 1963: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Homer THORNBERRY, of Texas, to be US. 
district judge for the western district of 
Texas. 

Pat Mehaffy, of Arkansas, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the eighth circuit. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Interior Committee Review of Coal Re- 
search Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, because 
I support the program of coal research 
which is authorized by Congress and is 
now being conducted in the Department 
of the Interior, I was gratified to see 
that the conference committee in re- 
porting the adjustments of its differ- 
ences on the Interior Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1964—H.R. 5279—has pro- 
vided the funds necessary to permit the 
coal research program to proceed with- 
out interruption. But, because I support 
the program I rise at this time to pro- 
vide assurances to the Members concern- 
ing the direction and supervision of coal 
research. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, of which I am proud to be 
chairman, reported favorably the legis- 
lation which established the Office of 
Coal Research. The committee, how- 
ever, was very much concerned—just as 
I know most Members are concerned— 
as to how the money appropriated for 
research projects is spent. Accordingly, 
we have maintained close surveillance 
over the Secretary of the Interior and 
his staff. 

Earlier this year, when we learned that 
the Secretary of the Interior had defini- 
tive proposals for multimillion-dollar 
contracts, the Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee under the able chairmanship 


of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], immediately scheduled 
hearings to examine and review the di- 
rection in which the program was ori- 
ented. The review that was conducted 
was, I think, truly comprehensive and 
exhaustive with bipartisan support for 
which I thank both the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman form Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Savior] who, as we all know, 
represents one of the great coal produc- 
ing areas of the country. 

The subcommittee heard testimony 
from the Department of the Interior and 
also from the President’s science adviser, 
Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, and leading rep- 
resentatives of industry and labor in- 
cluding Mr. Stephen F. Dunn, president 
of the National Coal Association and Mr. 
W. A. Boyle, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In addition, 
we had one phase examined in detail by 
the Comptroller General and received 
comments from one of the prospective 
contractors. 

When Members vote on the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act this 
week, they may feel assured that the 
committee having legislative jurisdic- 
tion will maintain its scrutiny over the 
program. This was guaranteed when 
the Managers on the part of the House 
at the conference included in the state- 
ment on the conference report the pro- 
viso that, in connection with the money 
appropriated for coal research, “The 
projects shall be subject to the provisions 
of the resolution of the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
dated June 10, 1963.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is appropriate at this 
time to make public that resolution of 


the Mines and Mining Subcommittee so 

that all Members, as well as the public, 

may know precisely the basis on which 
the conferees have acted. 

As part of the background of this res- 
olution the House is advised that the 
one thing that the committee found to 
give it concern in connection with a coal 
research program as a lack of standardi- 
zation for consultation with the techni- 
cal advisory committee or committees 
which were to be established pursuant 
to the Act of July 7, 1960 (74 Stat. 336) 
which established the Office of Coal Re- 
search. We recognize that ultimate re- 
sponsibility is vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior; it should not and cannot be 
placed elsewhere. However, the subcom- 
mittee is unanimously united on the 
proposition that there must be close and 
continuing consultation with the ad- 
visory committee and this is provided 
for in the resolution referred to by the 
conferees on the Appropriation Act, 

Under permission previously granted, 
I include as part of my remarks the full 
text of the resolution adopted by the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 
June 10, 1963: 

RESOLUTION BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 
Whereas the act of July 7, 1960 (74 Stat. 

836) established in the Department of the 

Interior an Office of Coal Research for the 

encouragement and stimulation of produc- 

tion and conservation of coal in the United 

States through contract research and de- 

velopment; and 

Whereas said act established a Technical 


assist the examination and evaluation of re- 
search proposals and contracts; and 

Whereas certain proposals under consid- 
eration by the Office of Coal Research will 
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involve the construction and operation of 
pilot plants if work preliminary thereto 
indicates the technical desirability and feas- 
ibility of such pilot plant construction and 
operation; and 

Whereas the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives recognizes the need for advance ap- 
propriation of funds in order to permit re- 
search to proceed on a timely schedule; and 

Whereas, the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, found no reason at this time to 
object to proceeding with developmental 
work on the projects now under consideration 
for appropriation in the Office of Coal Re- 
search; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives hereby advises the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives that it has no objection to 
the inclusion of funds in H.R. 5279, 88th 
Congress, the fiscal year 1964, Department 
of the Interior and related agencies Appro- 
priation Act, in the following amounts and 
for the following purposes upon the condi- 
tions set forth in this resolution: 

1. $2,000,000 for a proposed research con- 
tract with the Consolidation Coal Co., also 
known as “Project Gasoline,” for a research 
project involving the manufacture of gaso- 
line from coal. 

2. $200,000 for a proposed research contract 
with the Northern American Coal Co. for a 
research project on extraction of alumina 
from shale and clay mined with coal. 

3. $375,000 for a proposed research contract 
with the Institute of Gas Technology or an- 
other qualified organization for a research 
proposal involving production of gas from 
lignite. 

4. $1,000,000 for the development of a pilot 
plant or plants necessary in connection with 
the coal gasification projects of the Office of 
Coal Research involved in contracts or pro- 
posed contracts with the General Electric Co., 
also known as “Project Bootstrap,” and with 
such firms as may be selected for research 
contracts under what is referred to as the 
“gasification program” in the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Interior, submitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on February 21, 1963, by Executive Commu- 
nication No. 464; and be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittee advises 
the House Committee on Appropriations that 
it has no objection to contracts for the afore- 
said purposes being entered into by the Sec- 
retary if: 

1. The process proposed for research is 
examined and evaluated by the Technical 
Advisory Committee and the minutes of such 
meeting reflect the judgment of each mem- 
ber participating in the examination and 
evaluation in accordance with the act of July 
7, 1960. 

2. The Technical Advisory Committee re- 
views the progress of preliminary research 
and reevaluates each project before the in- 
itiation of construction of the pilot plant 
prior to award for construction of the plant 
itself. 

3. The Secretary determines, after consul- 
tations with the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, in connection with the proposed 
Pilot plant for the production of gas from 
lignite, that the work cannot be undertaken 
at the Bureau of Mines’ Grand Fork, 
N. Dak., laboratory, and that the award of 
the proposed contract will not be a duplica- 
tion of work being carried on at Grand Forks 
or other facilities of the Bureau of Mines; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Mines and 
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of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs that the Secretary of the In- 
terior in each case will choose the location 
of the pilot plant based on scientific and 
economic considerations after consultation 
with the Technical Advisory Committee; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the subcommittee respect- 
fully suggests to the conferees on behalf of 
the House of Representatives on H.R. 5279, 
88th Congress, that the House insist on the 
views set forth in this resolution as a condi- 
tion for including those funds that are in 
dispute between the House and the Senate 
in connection with appropriations for the 
Office of Coal Research and that the legisla- 
tive history includes specific reference to this 
resolution. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
Adopted this 10th day of June 1963. 


West Virginia Centennial Stamp Ac- 
corded Public Acclaim Wall Street 
Journal Prints Unjustified Critical Ed- 
itorial—Senator Randolph Replies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
connection with the observance of West 
Virginia’s centennial year, 1963, the U.S. 
Post Office Department has issued an at- 
tractive and colorful postage stamp. 
One hundred and ten million of the com- 
memorative stamps have been printed, 
and their reception on the part of the 
general public has been gratifying. 

However, on July 9, the Wall Street 
Journal carried an editorial which se- 
verely criticizes the design of the West 
Virginia stamp, calling it not only taste- 
less, banal, and commonplace, but also 
just plain ugly. 

Mr. President, I take issue with this 
sweeping and questionable condemnation 
by the Journal editorial writer, and point 
out the following: The West Virginia 
commemorative stamp was selected from 
among numerous entries by the Post 
Office Department; the proposed design 
was approved by responsible State offi- 
cials; Post Office reports indicate that 
public response has been favorable. Ad- 
ditionally, I have personally been con- 
tacted by a respected and experienced 
philatelist in the Washington, D.C., area, 
who commended West Virginia on the 
beauty and symbolic significance of its 
centennial stamp. He indicated that 
stamp collectors in all parts of the world 
would be eager to obtain a copy of our 
commemorative issue. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in differ- 
ing with the Wall Street Journal's assess- 
ment of the West Virginia centennial 
stamp. The Charleston Daily Mail 
printed an editorial reply in its issue of 
July 10. The Mail indicated the effort in 
arranging for the stamp’s printing, and 
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the fact that this is an auspicious event 
for West Virginians—a centennial stamp 
is rare. I heartily endorse the Daily Mail 
editorial when it states, The Wall Street 
Journal to the contrary, we're lucky to 
have a centennial stamp.” 

Mr. President, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is conscientious in its efforts to se- 
cure the most effective designs possible 
for use as U.S. postage stamps. Con- 
siderable thought and planning is re- 
quired in obtaining sketches and drafts 
which are then screened for artistic 
value and appropriateness. The finished 
product is nearly always a stamp which 
conveys a sense of the history, principle, 
and heritage of this Nation. We believe 
that the West Virginia centennial stamp 
is in accordance with this commendable 
tradition, and we are grateful to Post- 
master General J. Edward Day for his 
part in making its issuance possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter of July 15, and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorial, “West Virginia Should 
Sue,” July 9, 1963, be printed in the 
Recorp. Additionally, I also ask that 
parts of the editorial, “The Wall Street 
Journal to the Contrary, We're Lucky 
To Have a Centennial Stamp,” in the July 
10 Charleston Daily Mail be reprinted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 9, 1963] 
WEST VIRGINIA SHOULD SUE 


Maybe August Heckscher, the recently re- 
signed White House special consultant on 
the arts, had an advance peek at the U.S. 
stamp commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of West Virginia’s entry into the Union. 

For in a report issued as he left his post, 
Mr. Heckscher wrote: Many of Government's 
activities are related to the arts indirectly in 
that they consist of a normal part of its 
operations which may be done with a sense 
of beauty and fitness, or may be done taste- 
lessly * * *. Too often, the Government 
communicates with its citizens on a banal 
and commonplace level.” 

Among other examples, he mentioned the 
general artistic inferiority of U.S. postage 
stamps. It must be said in all candor that 
the West Virginia commemorative is not only 
tasteless, banal, and commonplace, but also 
just plain ugly. 

On a background of nauseous green is im- 
printed, outlined in red, the shape of the 
State of West Virginia. Impaled on the 
southwest corner is the numeral 5 followed 
by the words “United States Postage,” visible 
only to persons with 20-20 vision or better. 

In the lower right-hand corner is a black 
and white rendition of a domed edifice 
which, under a magnifying glass, turns out 
to be the West Virginia capitol building 
and not, as the naked eye suggests, the U.S. 
Capitol. 

The citizens of the proud State of West 
Virginia might well bring suit against the 
U.S. Post Office. And if this is an example 
of how Washington wants to stimulate a cul- 
tural renaissance in the Nation, heaven save 
the arts from the bureaucrats. 


U.S. SENATE, 
July 15, 1963. 
EDITOR, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: In your issue of Tuesday, July 
9, I noted with considerable dismay and dis- 
appointment an editorial, “West Virginia 
Should Sue,” which is devoted in part to 
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scathing criticism of the West Virginia Cen- 
tennial postage stamp. 

Recognizing that divergence of opinion is 
a fact of life in the world of art, I nonethe- 
less fail to see in our stamp the slightest 
justification for your statement that “* * * 
the West Virginia commemorative is not only 
tasteless, banal, and commonplace, but also 
just plain ugly.” Such sweeping and ques- 
tionable condemnation is quite unexpected, 

The design for the West Virginia Cen- 
tennial stamp was selected from among 
numerous entries, and was chosen for its 
appropriate nature, originality and symbol- 
ism, Additionally, I am informed that the 
Post Office Department has received an im- 
pressive volume of favorable comment re- 
garding the stamp. The green background, 
which your editorial writer found nauseous 
could well signify the verdant hills which 
are so numerous in the Mountain State. 
And could not the Capitol’s black recall the 
fact that coal has long been the backbone 
of our economy and a boon to the Nation? 
The inclusion of this impressive edifice on 
the stamp can hardly be suspect since it is 
widely acclaimed as among the most beauti- 
ful State government structures in the land. 
Designed by Cass Gilbert, it is one of the 
world’s finest examples of Italian renaissance 
architecture. 

As to the artistic value of stamps issued 
by the Post Office Department, I draw your 
attention to the conscientious effort made by 
responsible officials to obtain for that pur- 
pose the most effective and suitable designs. 
Your staff members might care to investigate 
the process by which a design is adopted. 
The research might prove enlightening. 

Permit me to observe that if the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Heckscher as White House special 
consultant on the arts was due in part to 
disgust at the lack of artistry found in U.S. 
postage stamps, as you infer, he has re- 
sponded in a most singular manner. Would 
it not be more reasonable to attempt to 
eliminate the artistic failings rather than to 
step aside while uttering criticisms? I pre- 
fer to believe that a gentleman of his 
stature was motivated by higher considera- 
tions that a mere glimpse at an advance issue 
of our commemorative stamp. 

West Virginians plan no suit against the 
Post Office Department. We are pleased with 
our centennial stamp, which conveys the 
honest and strength of our people; we are 
happy that we can be hosts to the millions 
of Americans who will visit our State during 
Centennial 1963; and we are gratified that 
the general public response does not indicate 
agreement with your remarks. You will wish 
to read the copy of an editorial in the 
Charleston Daily Mail of July 11, in which 
the editor concluded: “* * * we feel quite 
fortunate that we even have a centennial 
stamp—with or without the Wall Street 
Journal’s stamp of approval.” 

Perhaps others, too, feel that your com- 
ments did not attain the standards of dis- 
criminating taste normally ascribed to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

With kind regards, I am. 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the Charleston Daily Mail, July 10, 
1963] 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL TO THE CONTRARY, 
We're Lucky To Have A CENTENNIAL STAMP 

Perhaps it’s because we all have been in a 
festive centennial mood and somewhat tipsy 
with all the celebration and the recognition 
that West Virginia has been receiving. Or 
perhaps, we have become so accustomed to 
receiving the back of the hand that we have 
become inured to it. 

But an editorial writer for the Wall Street 
Journal believes that we have been made the 
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brunt of a malicious joke in the issuance 
of our centennial stamp. 
* * + + * 


What the Journal writer probably isn't 
aware of is the difficulty the State had in 
getting a centennial stamp design. A na- 
tionwide competition for design of the stamp 
was held and was won by Prof. Dwight O. 
Mutchler of the Ohio University Allied Arts 
Department. He received $500 for his prize- 
winning entry. 

But on a visit here in January, Postmaster 
General James Edward Day denied any 
knowledge of a stamp contest and said the 
winning design would not be printed, This 
led some to the belief that there would not 
be a centennial stamp. But later, Day clari- 
fied that the Post Office Department had 
rejected the Mutchler design, but had cre- 
ated a West Virginia centennial stamp of its 
own incorporating some of the Mutchler 
ideas. 

The stamp was printed—some 110 million 
of them—and it turned out to be the green 
and red number which carries a strong con- 
notation of Christmas. But after the licking 
we took, we feel quite fortunate that we 
even have a centennial stamp—with or with- 
out the Wall Street Journal's stamp of ap- 
proval. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 13, 1963: 

The people of Dallas County continue to 
support constitutional-limited government 
and believe in private and loca] initiative. 
Proof of this attitude is seen in the results 
of the answers to my annual questionnaire 
which have just been tabulated. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of those receiving the 
questionnaires returned them, giving me a 
good cross section of the thinking of the peo- 
ple of the Fifth District. A careful study of 
the returns show clearly that a majority are 
against increasing federally supported pro- 
grams and would, instead, prefer to run their 
own lives and take care of their own problems 
at the local level. 

In only one area is there evidence that the 
people have accepted some of the Federal 
propaganda that Federal support is accepta- 
ble. On the question of education, section 
2, while the majority said they wanted no 
increase, 41 percent do not want Federal 
funds for college student loans eliminated, 
while at the time of original passage of this 
legislation the almost unanimous feeling in 
Dallas was against it. This calls for a thor- 
ough study of our thinking, it seems to me: 
Once we are plumped down in an ocean and 
want to save ourselves, the only way possible 
is to swim in the right direction—for shore. 
In trying to save our free enterprise system, 
we must move in the right direction, the 
gradual elimination of all federally supported 
programs. 

The value of the questionnaire is demon- 
strated again in the opportunity it gives us 
to determine where most of our people 
agree or disagree and in helping us to 
evaluate our thinking in these important 
areas. I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to all those who took the time and trou- 
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ble to answer the questions and thus give 
me the benefit of their thinking. 

H.R. 3846. “To establish a land and water 
conservation fund to assist the State and 
Federal agencies in meeting present and fu- 
ture outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people,” was discussed in 
the Ways and Means Committee this week. 
The stated purposes of the bill are “to 
strengthen the health and vitality of the 
Nation by assuring the availability and ac- 
cessibility of land and water based outdoor 
recreation opportunities of such quality and 
quantity as are necessary and desirable for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
Of course, we are all for recreation; in fact, 
my position in urging all our people to get 
more physical exercise is well known and has 
been the subject of comment in the House. 
Few oppose motorboat fuel taxes now being 
transferred to a fund to pay for existing 
waterways rather than to use, for this pur- 
pose, highway funds earmarked for highway 
construction. In approving the transfer of 
the motorboat fuels tax to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, I do not agree 
that they should be used to support a pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government con- 
stitutionally should have no interest. I 
disagree with the Federal Government em- 
barking on a real estate purchase program— 
I believe it is unconstitutional. Maintain- 
ing or “strengthening health and vitality” 
through recreation is not the province of the 
Federal Government. Recreation is in- 
dividual and local. At the most such ac- 
tivity, especially in the future development 
of parklands, should be a State matter. It 
occurs to me, that if our forefathers had 
depended upon the Federal Government to 
provide recreation and to strengthen health 
and vitality, the formation and development 
of this great land would never have been 
accomplished. 

H.R. 3386, was also before Ways and Means. 
This bill would “amend the Social Security 
Act to assist States and communities in pre- 
venting and combating mental retardation 
through expansion and improvement of the 
maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s programs, through provision of pre- 
natal, maternity, and infant care for indi- 
viduals with conditions associated with 
childbearing which may lead to mental re- 
tardation, and through plans for compre- 
hensive action to combat mental retarda- 
tion.” Certainly a worthy objective. What 
was not recognized in the hearings, although 
admitted by witnesses, is that there is a 
greater degree of mental retardation among 
illegitimate children and present Govern- 
ment policy encourages an increase in illegit- 
imacy. In a pamphlet issued by HEW, titled 
“Unmarried Persons—a Guide to Develop- 
ment of Supervision in Public Welfare,” we 
find these amazing recommendations: (1) 
Set up procedures to find new cases; (2) 
make welfare assistance easier; (3) abolish 
residency requirements nationwide; (4) set 
up social welfare lobbies to get new welfare 
legislation; (5) eliminate all road blocks to 
certifying new cases; (6) adulterers are to 
be known as new partners“; (7) nowhere is 
religious theory used or mentioned; (8) the 
taxpayers’ interest in saving money is 
“moralistic”; (9) forcing adulterers to marry 
is wrong; (10) need alone shall be the sole 
qualification for relief (need, not poverty. 
Need means—income minus expense); (11) 
every citizen has a right to welfare; (12) 
do not require a male adulterer to assist if 
he does not want to, or if it will disrupt his 
life; (13) eliminate illegitimate paternity as 
a criminal offense; (14) treat each client 
carefully in order that he or she will recom- 
mend others for welfare. In view of this 
Department policy, we should go very slowly 
in putting the Federal Government further 
into the welfare field where it should, at 
lest, be the minority influence. 

The results of the questionnaire follow. 
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FOREION AFFAIRS 
1. poy approve of the current U.S. policy with regard 
a) Cuba?... 

) Berlin?. 


FISCAL 


2. Within a ‘balanced budget wound ve of setting 
aside of the bi pot receipts each fiscal 


il a nt 
9 Laos? 12 year for the sole purpose of red the Federal debt? 
The Congo’ 15 || 3. Do you believe we should institute new — and 
2. ee you favor continuance of our peg aid program at new public works at a time of deficit cing and 
its present $4,000,000,000 annual rate? 2 borrow money to pay for such projects: 
SOCIAL TAXES 


1. Do you favor meee a for the aged by— 
(a) 8 al security taxes to finance such 


1. 2 you favor a personal and corporate tax reduc- 
on 
(a) Without tax reform which would mean that the 
— 1 


(b) Expanding the prese t would suffer a large net loss of 
(©) Promoting. a low-cost Blue Cross t ian 0) only if aso ccom] mpanied by compensa tory tax re- 
e a low. ue Cross type plan compensa: x re- 
same alt inane bes Government woul and a cut in Federal spend! — — 

cial responsibility only for — (o) wih no reform, bu 

w a certain income level? 2 1 spending? 


or de; seny nde vate, vo 
i 15 Federal ee 


Corporate tax? 
3. Asa basic 8 do you believe we should have a flat 
percentage ta: x rather than the 


tion problem re railroad and bus trans sportat 7 4 present graduated in 

3, Do you P avor the establishment of a come tax based on ability to pay (Alger bill, H. R. 
Youth — nservation Corps to provide condor 00000 % eco SET RSE I A a 
—— . — men, — = ag of alleviating un- 


8. Dey ne abi prove the creation of a Department of Urban 
K Rasa he Cabinet level to handle housing and other 


LABOR 


— niar f cit: oo RET SES —— 441. * you favor — eme isions 
et det ie —4. President — Rebe d in in handling 
EDUCATION oe ee y providing for back-to- 


hati 
work 1 — and compulsory arbitration casi 
1. Should the Federal Government provide (V0 BEX DOS Re 61 7 
(a) Tax allowances for parents paying the expenses 
of children in college? 


Shoes collective Pa 
55 4 || 3. Would you approve of appl; antitrust statutes to 
unions to break up ind bargaining?.......... 6 
4. Would you approve of setting Federal standards under 
52 7 the — compensation law ſor State jobless a 


= UNITED NATIONS 
12 || 1. Would you favor withdrawal of U.S. membership in the 
12 United Nations and creating stronger alliances with 


ovg A8 


rposes should the Federal Govern- n 6 
es and universities with— 2. 96 —.— United Nations to force 
. tg È grants?......-- 6 bligations en — 1 
0 or — — 
ep Combination of boi 6 3. Devas ve the u * . 
0 


— ENT EOOO, O, “and the UN. pecial 


1 —— — — 73 


88 a2 Ses Seen 


& Teachers’ salaries?_.......-........--.--2s-------- 


